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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 85% CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


Monpay, Marcu 25, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, at whose word man goeth forth 
unto his work and do his labor until the 
evening, we beseech Thee, this new week, 
keep within the grasp of Thy firm hand 
the threads of each day’s words and 
deeds, that we may not mar the fair de- 
sign of what Thou wouldst do for us and 
through us. Apart from Thee, these 
feverish days are but tangled tragedy; 
but in Thy radiance, trivial rounds be- 
come sacraments, common days are glor- 
ified, and even bitterness, disappoint- 
ment, and failure are transfigured and 
redeemed. 

Suffer not any one of us, we pray Thee, 
to bruise by malice or contempt the 
rightful self-respect of any comrade at 
our side, remembering that each of us 
walks a lonely way. And so we ask that 
this day Thou wilt consecrate with Thy 
presence the way our feet may go, and 
the humblest work will shine, and the 
rough place be made plain. We ask it 
in the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, March 22, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Statehood of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
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ator from North Carolina [Mr. Scott] 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] be given leave of the Senate 
from today until March 28, to hold hear- 
ings on behalf of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. In that connection, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that at the 
conclusion of the call of the calendar, 
it is my intention to move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 161, Senate Joint Resolution 
72, to implement further the act of July 
15, 1946, by approving the signature by 
the Secretary of the Treasury of an 
agreement amending the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Financial Agreement of December 6, 
1945. I should like to have the staff 
notify the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the ranking minority mem- 
bers of the committee, to be prepared in 
that connection. I expect that the joint 
resolution will be reached at approxi- 
mately 1:30 p. m. 


DAMAGED LANDS IN TEXAS, AND 
IMPORTANCE OF THE DEFERRED 
GRAZING BILL 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I am pleased to announce and con- 

firm that it has been raining in Texas. 

It rained last week, and the week before 

that, and even the week before that. 

Many sections report the best spring 

rainfall in 7 or 8 years; some counties 

have received as much as 10 inches of 
rain in a span of 4 weeks. That is con- 
siderable in the State of Texas. 

But I must hasten to point out that 
this in no way resembles a drought 
breaker. It is, merely and more accu- 
rately, a stay of execution—an indica- 
tion to our farmers and ranchers that 
they need not yet outfit themselves with 
a shroud. 


Stanley Walker, a great New York 
newspaperman who has now returned to 
his Texas hill country home, recently 
reported how wonderful it was to see 
Texas turning green. It is, indeed, a 
wonderful sight; but all that green is a 
little deceiving. It is as pretty and frag- 
ile and useless as dime-store tinsel, and 
as insubstantial as fog. It can be lost 
to us in a matter of weeks if the land 
is abused, and the pretty picture makes 
for strong temptations. 

I should like to quote from parts of 
letters received in my office recently 
from two county judges. 

Judge C. G. Newton, of Kendall Coun- 
ty, writes: 


It is indeed pitiful to watch sheep in our 
Pastures grazing the tender, sparse grass 
into the ground and holding recovery back 
beyond the danger point. But these ranch- 
ers must live, and in order to do so they 
must have stock on the range. Most of them 
have borrowed up to the limit to buy feed 
to keep a foundation herd, and they are 
broke. They must have help if beef, wool, 
and mohair are to be produced ever again 
in this State. 

And the only help is in the deferment of 
our pastures for a sufficient time to allow 
a complete recovery. In order to carry on 
this program it will be necessary for the 
landowners to receive sufficient income to live 
on while nature repairs the damage of this 
long drought. It will take several years of 
average rain to bring rangeland back, and this 
present year is most critical. There is no 
cover on the soil, and heavy rains will do 
serious and permanent damage by carrying 
much of the topsoil into the creeks and 
rivers. What little grass there is must be 
protected in every way if most of our range- 
land is ever again going to be fit for the 
cattle industry. That means that pastures 
must be deferred for from 1 to 3 years so that 
the struggling grasses can have a chance to 
again protect this rolling country. 


Judge Newton added that the assist- 
ance he is asking for “must be sufficient 
and it must be soon.” 

Judge Carl C. Wood, of Armstrong 
County, writes: 

The range bill to rest grass on which you 
have been working will certainly help. It 
is just what these dried out, overgrazed 
ranges need, and few ranchers are in a posi- 
tion to retire any land right now without 
help. * * * It will be a real boost to many 
ranchers, and it will more or less fit right 
in with the fact that most of them have 
already reduced their herds because of finan- 
cial or drought reasons. This will give them 
a chance to come back gradually without 
going deeper into debt. 


Mr. President, the deferred grazing 
bill which I hope will soon reach the 
floor for consideration is absolutely es- 
sential to recovery of the damaged lands 
in Texas. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT on SOIL BANK CONSERVATION RESERVE 
PROGRAM 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the conservation reserve program 
of the soil bank, dated March 13, 1957 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION To INCREASE NUMBER OF 
CERTAIN NAVAL OFFICERS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to increase the number of regular officers of 
the Navy who may be appointed for limited 
duty only, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF LAW RELATING TO EXPENDI- 
TURE OF CERTAIN FUNDS, KLAMATH COUNTY, 
OREG. 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the law with respect to 
the recoupment of funds expended in coop- 
eration with the school board of Klamath 
County, Oreg., because of the attendance of 
Indian children, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 
1938, RELATING TO CIVIL PENALTIES IN CER- 
TAIN CASES 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend section 610 (a) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to provide 
for the imposition of civil penalties in cer- 
tain additional cases, and for other purposes 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES, FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
backlog of pending applications and hearing 
cases in that Commission, as of January 31, 
1957 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF TREATY AND AGREEMENT 
WITH PANAMA 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to implement a treaty and agreement with 
the Republic of Panama, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Acr or 1934, RELATING To EXTENSION OF 
PERIOD FOR BROADCAST LICENSES 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 

transmitting a proposed amendment to the 

Communications Act of 1934, to permit 

broadcast licenses to be for a 5-year period 

instead of only 3 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce., 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting the dissent of Commissioner 
Bartley to the proposed amendment of the 
majority of the Commission to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934, relating to the 
length of the period for broadcast licenses, 
transmitted to the Senate on February 13, 
1957 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to provide for the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, and so forth were laid before 
the Senate, or presented, and referred 
as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 18 


“A joint memorial of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Montana 
to the President and Congress of the 
United States and to the Honorable James 
E. Murray and Mike Mansfield, United 
States Senators; and to the Honorable 
Lee Metcalf and LeRoy H. Anderson, Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and to the Hon- 
orable Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs; urging Congress to pass 
appropriate Federal legislation to grant to 
Indian citizens residing on Indian reser- 
vations within the State of Montana, au- 
thority to consent by election to the as- 
sumption by the State of Montana of 
jurisdiction over both criminal and civil 
matters originating within the boundaries 
of such reservations 


“Whereas a serious problem exists in the 
matter of the proper enforcement of the civil 
and criminal laws within the State of 
Montana in those areas wherein are situate 
Federal Indian reservations by reason of the 
fact that under the present Federal and 
State statutory structure the civil and crim- 
inal laws of the State of Montana have no 
force and effect within the confines of such 
reservations, and the authorities and offi- 
cers of the State of Montana have no juris- 
diction within or over the confines of such 
reservations; and 

“Whereas tribal courts exercising juris- 
diction on the various Montana Indian reser- 
vations, in many cases, are unable to pro- 
vide adequate law enforcement benefits to 
the Indian citizens situate on such reser- 
vations; and 

“Whereas the administration of law and 
of justice will be promoted on such reser- 
vations by assumption of civil and crim- 
inal jurisdiction by the State of Montana, 
provided that enrolled Indian citizens, by 
election duly held, consent by majority vote 
to such extension of jurisdiction: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
oj the 35th Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Montana (the Senate concurring), That we 
respectfully urge the Congress of the United 
States to appoint a committee to consult 
with the various Indian tribes situate on 
the reservations in the State of Montana, 
and to encourage the members of such In- 
dian tribes to conduct elections by referen- 
dum vote to determine if they wish, and 
to what extent they wish, to come within 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
State of Montana. 

“EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“PAUL CANNON, 

“President of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska; to the Committee on Finance; 


“Legislature Resolution 11 
“Whereas the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress is considering House Roll 64; 
and 
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“Whereas section 1 (c) of this bill provides 
that the Veterans’ Administration shall 
withhold all pensions due a veteran—in ex- 
cess of $30 while he is being furnished domi- 
ciliary care in a State home; and 

“Whereas this provision would eliminate 
the possibility of a veteran member of the 
home contributing to the State for his 
maintenance; and 

“Whereas the State of Nebraska is pres- 
ently collecting approximately $40,000 per 
year from members of the home in Nebraska 
for their maintenance: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 68th session assembled, That 
(1) this body requests that section 1 (c) of 
House Roll 64 be stricken from the bill. 

“(2) That the clerk of the legislature be 
directed spread at large on the Legislative 
Journal this resolution, and that a copy 
hereof, properly authenticated, be sent to the 
Vice President of the United States, each 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives, each mem- 
ber of the Nebraska delegation in Congress, 
the Governor of Nebraska, the department 
commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in Nebraska, the department commander of 
the American Legion in Nebraska, the depart- 
ment commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans in Nebraska, and the director of 
veterans’ affairs for Nebraska. 

“Dwicut W. BURNEY, 
President of the Legislature.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Utah; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to require 
the Secretary of the Interior to revoke a 
withdrawal of lands in San Juan County, 
Utah 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Utah (the Governor concur- 
ring therein): 

“Whereas the Secretary of Interior on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1957, issued an order withdrawing 
approximately 73,600 acres of land in San 
Juan County, Utah; and 

“Whereas the said withdrawal adversely 
affects the use of such land by long estab- 
lished livestock users and will create a great 
economic hardship upon such users; and 

“Whereas the said withdrawal is in an area 
of increasing mineral development, and such 
withdrawal can adversely affect the develop- 
ment of these resources; and 

“Whereas in the event said withdrawn 
lands are made a part of the Navaho Indian 
Reservation, the revenues received by the 
State of Utah under the Federal Leasing Act 
will be substantially decreased; and 

“Whereas no hearing upon the merits or 
necessity for the withdrawal was given to 
the people of Utah; and 

“Whereas said withdrawal will adversely 
affect property rights and long-established 
uses of said land; and 

“Whereas the impact of said withdrawal 
will create economic hardships upon the 
people of this State; and 

“Whereas by the act of March 1, 1933, 72d 
Congress, 2d session (vol. 47 U. S. S., p. 1418, 
ch. 160), Congress ordained that no further 
allotment of lands to Indians on the public 
domain would be made in San Juan County, 
Utah; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of Interior’s with- 
drawal is in contradiction of said act of 
Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Utah (the Governor concurring therein), 
That the Congress of the United States re- 
quire that the Secretary of the Interior re- 
voke his withdrawal of February 8, 1957, 
relating to approximately 73,600 acres of land 
in San Juan County, Utah; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States refuse to pass any legislation which 
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would implement the withdrawal of Febru- 
ary 8, 1957; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
Utah be and is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to send copies of this concurrent me- 
morial to the President of the United States, 
to the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States, to the Senators and 
Congressmen representing Utah in the Na- 
tional Congress, and to the Honorable Secre- 
tary of the Interior of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“House Joint Resolution 4 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska: 

“Whereas under the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, commonly known as 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States are permitted 
to enact legislation prohibiting agreements 
which require membership in a labor organ- 
ization as a condition of employment; and 

“Whereas as a result thereof many juris- 
dictions have enacted so-called open-shop 
statutes to the great detriment of all organ- 
ized workingmen; and 

“Whereas the American laborer has strug- 
gled and suffered untold setbacks and hard- 
ships to attain his rightful place in the labor 
world; and 

“Whereas section 14 (b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act does not guarantee such protection 
and enjoyment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Territory of Alaska (the Senate con- 
curring), That we respectfully urge the re- 
peal of section 14 (b) of the said Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 U. S. C., 
sec. 164 (b)), permitting the adoption of 
such discriminatory legislation; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, and the Dele- 
gate to Congress for Alaska. 

“Passed by the house March 8, 1957. 

“RICHARD J. GREUEL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“Do.ores D. GOAD, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the Senate March 14, 1957. 
“VICTOR C. RIVERS, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the New York State Council of Lathers, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., signed by Joseph M. 
Kioes, secretary-treasurer, relating to the 
use of plaster and lath in certain construc- 
tion at Plattsburg, N. L.; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS OF 
NORTH DAKOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], I present, for appropriate ref- 
erence, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, House Con- 
current Resolution L, as approved by the 
North Dakota State Legislature on Janu- 
ary 8, 1957. 

This concurrent resolution urges the 
Congress of the United States to investi- 
gate the subordination of power genera- 
tion on the Missouri River to navigation. 
It calls attention to the release of water 
from the Fort Peck, Garrison, and Fort 
Randall Dams during the navigation sea- 
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son in the lower Missouri River to the 
detriment of power production. 

The concurrent resolution urges Con- 
gress to implement and make effective 
the mandate intended in the O’Mahoney- 
Millikin amendment that the use of 
water for navigation be subordinated to 
its use for power generation. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution L 
Concurrent resolution urging the Congress 
of the United States and the Committees 
on Insular Affairs and the Committee on 

Public Works of the United States Senate 

and House of Representatives to investi- 

gate the subordination of power genera- 
tion on the Missouri River to navigation 


Whereas the supply of low-cost Federal 
power in the Upper Missouri Basin is inade- 
quate to meet the foreseeable needs of pref- 
erence customers; and 

Whereas it is known that the United States 
Corps of Engineers has been releasing water 
from the Fort Peck, Garrison, and Fort Ran- 
dall Dams during the navigation season in 
the lower Missouri River to the detriment of 
power production, Federal revenue, and good 
management: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That we call upon the 
Congress of the United States to implement 
and make effective the mandate intended 
in the O’Mahoney-Millikin amendment that 
the use of water for navigation purposes be 
subordinated to western uses; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we call upon the Army 
Corps of Engineers to cease the release of 
large quantities of water for such subordi- 
nate purposes; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committees on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs and the committee 
on Public Works of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives are requested 
to investigate the subordination of power 
generation on the Missouri River to naviga- 
tion, and to determine all facts necessary to 
ascertain the balance between electric power 
supply and requirements, existing and pro- 
spective, in the Upper Missouri Basin. Such 
investigations and determinations should 
include a study of power supply available 
considering management of the river in con- 
sonance with the OMahoney-Millikin prin- 
ciples as well as the need for and the eco- 
nomics of developing steam generation to 
firm up hydro power now being sold or to be 
sold by the Government at less than firm 
power rates, and such investigation should 
also consider the feasibility and desirability 
of low dams with locks to provide a slack- 
water channel on the Missouri River for 
navigation; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the chief clerk of the house 
of representatives to the President of the 
United States, the Committees on Public 
Works and Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each member of the 
North Dakota Congressional delegation. 

B. J. Wor, 

Speaker of the House, 
GERALD L. STAIR, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

CLYDE DUFFY, 
President of the Senate, 
Vic GILBREATH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, on be- 


half of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
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LANGER], I present, for appropriate ref- 
erence, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, House Con- 
current Resolution S which was duly 
signed by the President of the Senate 
and Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives of the North Dakota State Legis- 
lature on January 8, 1957. 

The concurrent resolution memori- 
alizes the Congress to pass legislation al- 
ready introduced which would establish 
a $200 million program to induce indus- 
try to locate on or near Indian reserva- 
tions to provide employment for Indians. 

This expression of the North Dakota 
Legislature lends emphasis to the great 
interest in my State for a comprehensive 
program to provide stable employment 
for Indian people and to otherwise assist 
in improving their low economic status. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and, under the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 8 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to pass legislation already intro- 
duced which would set up a $200 million 
program to induce industry to locate on 
or near Indian reservations to provide em- 
ployment for Indians 
Whereas North Dakota has a large number 

of Indians residing within its boundaries and 

is vitally interested in providing employ- 
ment for these Indian citizens; and 

Whereas one of the shortcomings in the 
past in the administration of Indian af- 
fairs has been the inability to provide con- 
sistent and suitable employment to the In- 
dian people; and 

Whereas there has been legislation intro- 
duced in the 85th Congress which would in- 
duce industry to locate on or near Indian 
reservations to provide employment for the 
Indian people, and alleviate their unemploy- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby urged and re- 
quested to enact the legislation already in- 
troduced providing for a $200 million loan 
fund for the purpose of inducing industry 
to locate on or near Indian reservations, 
which industries would provide consistent 
and suitable employment to Indian citizens, 
and alleviate the vast amount of unemploy- 
ment among the Indian people; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the State of North Da- 
kota to the Presiding Officers of each of the 

Houses of Congress of the United States, to 

the United States Commissioner of Indian 

Affairs, and to each member of the North 

Dakota Congressional delegation. 

B. J. WOLF, 

Speaker of the House. 

GERALD L. STAIR, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

CLYDE DUFFY, 
President of the Senate. 

Vic GILBREATH, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF NEW 
MEXICO LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have just received from the Lieutenant 
Governor of New Mexico, senate joint 
memorial 12, passed by the State of New 
Mexico, concerning the Federal program 
of our National Guard, and Senate Joint 
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Memorial 13, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to investigate the ef- 
fects of chemically and physically in- 
duced precipitation. 

Both of these memorials were passed 
by the New Mexico State Legislature and 
have been signed by the governor. 

I ask unar.imous consent that the me- 
morials be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolutions were received, appropriately 
referred, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Armed Services: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 12 


“Joint memorial to the President and Con- 
of the United States relating to train- 
ing of the National Guard 


“Whereas the National Guard from the 
earliest colonial days has been the great 
civilian fighting power which has gone to 
stand beside the Regular military forces of 
our Nation, and always has provided that 
extra strength and ability which has been 
needed to insure victory for our own Armed 
Forces; and 

“Whereas because of its willingness and 
readiness to fight if need be, and the skill 
and ardor with which it has conducted itself 
on the battlefields of the world it has justly 
been called by the Congress of the United 
States ‘an integral part of the first line de- 
fenses of this Nation’; and 

“Whereas the National Guard of New 
Mexico has served with loyalty, honor, and 
distinction in every period of emergency 
from the earliest Territorial days, through all 
of the Indian campaigns, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the Mexican border campaign, 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
police action; and 

“Whereas the New Mexico National Guard's 
120th Engineer Regiment, then an integral 
part of the valiant 45th Infantry Division of 
the Oklahoma National Guard, appeared in a 
leading and decisive role in numerous major 
campaigns and battles in Europe during 
World War II and earned an enviable and 
unequaled record of excellence in combat; 
and 

“Whereas the New Mexico National Guard’s 
804th Antitank Battalion engaged enemy 
forces in North Africa, Sicily, and Italy, cre- 
ated a distinguished battle history and built 
a combat reputation unexcelled in quality; 
and 

“Whereas because of the superior quality 
of its leadership and the ability of its mem- 
bership, the excellence of its morale and 
esprit de corps, and the exceptional level of 
its combat readiness and military skill, the 
New Mexico National Guard's Antiaircraft 
Artillery Brigade, comprised of the 200th and 
515th Regiments of Coast Artillery Corps 
Antiaircraft Artillery, faced an overwhelm- 
ingly superior Japanese ground and air army 
and, as a major unit of the outnumbered 
American command, fought the invaders of 
the Philippine Islands to a standstill and 
defeated them on the field of battle until 
lack of ammunition and medicine and the 
onslaught of sickness and hunger forced the 
surrender of the defending troops; and 

“Whereas during those hectic and historic 
days on the Bataan Peninsula the elements 
of the New Mexico National Guard's Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Brigade earned and were 
awarded three Presidential Unit Citations 
in recognition of the valiant role they had 
played in that drama of delay, destruction, 
and defeat; and 
. “Whereas the members of the New Mexico 
National Guard's Antiaircraft Artillery Bri- 
gade, at the very end of the battle on Bataan 
and until and after the hour of surrender, 
justly earned the praise which is given them 
in the official history of the United States 
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Army in World War II in the paragraphs 
quoted herewith, as follows: 


EXCERPT, APRIL 9, 1942 


The situation everywhere along the front 
was obscure. With troops jamming all roads 
and with communication so uncertain as to 
be nonexistent, even frontline commanders 
did not know where their units were at any 
given moment. Higher headquarters, forced 
to rely on runners and the armored group 
radio net for information, were even less in- 
formed than the unit commanders. It was 
not until 1600, for example, that General 
King learned that the Alangan line had been 
penetrated on the east. By that time the 
two Japanese columns—the Nagano detach- 
ment and the 4th Division—were already 
south of the river and pushing forward rap- 
idly along the East Road and Trail 20. 

Jo Luzon Force Headquarters, the chief 
threat seemed to be developing along the 
East Road, which provided the enemy clear 
passage to Mariveles. With the tanks and 
75-mm. guns (SPM) in retreat and already 
nearing Cabcaben and with his last reserves 
committed, General King attempted to form 
a line with the only organized unit remain- 
ing, the Provisional Coast Artillery Brigade 
(AA). At about 1900 he directed Col. Charles 
G. Sage, the brigade commander, to destroy 
all his antiaircraft weapons except those 
which could be used by infantry and to form 
his men along the high ground just north 
of Cabcaben. At the same time he released 
the ist Philippine Constabulary, then in 
transit from I Corps to II Corps, and or- 
dered it into position on the left of the 
brigade. 

“While the artillerymen were attempting 
to establish a line at Cabcaben, Bleumel's 
scattered force was nearing the Lamao River. 
The retreat from the Alangan had been a 
difficult one. The men of the 31st Infantry 
(United States) and the 57th Infantry had 
been forced to fall back through the jungle 
and by now were in the last stages of ex- 
haustion. The 14th Engineer Battalion and 
the 26th Cavalry, which had withdrawn 
along Route 20, had found the march less 
trying, but had suffered other mishaps, and 
one element of the 26th Cavalry, covering 
the withdrawal, had been lost in the jungle 
and never again joined the regiment. 

“It was about 2130 when General Bleu- 
mel and the last of the covering force 
reached the Lamao. At that time he re- 
ceived telephone orders from General Parker 
to form a line along the Lamao River and 
within the hour he had his men across the 
river and in an assembly area. But the 
establishment of a line was not so easily ac- 
complished. None of the officers know the 
area and the moonless night made it diffi- 
cult to find defensibie positions along which 
to deploy the troops. After a discouraging 
reconnaissance in the darkness, General 
Bleumel, who by now was using the 26th 
Cavalry staff as his own, concluded that 
a line behind the Lamao was not feasible. 
Unable to reach either corps or Luzon Force 
Headquarters, he finally turned for aid to 
General Wainwright, who could only advise 
him to use his own judgment. 

Even without precise information on 
Bleumel's situation it was already evident 
to General King that II Corps had disin- 
tegrated. Reports from officer patrols and 
from the tanks and the self-propelled 75's 
clearly reflected the chaotic state of the 
command. There was no chance that the 
lst Philippine Constabulary would reach 
Colonel Sage before daylight, and little pos- 
sibility that any of the retreating troops 
could be organized in time to be placed on 
the line Sage was trying to establish near 


. Cabcaben. Nevertheless orders were issued 


directing the 26th Cavairy to fall in on the 
right of Provisional Coast Artillery Brigade. 
The cavalrymen evidently did not receive 
these orders and when the artillerymen, a 
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half hour before midnight, occupied the last 
remaining line, they stood alone’; and 

“Whereas the New Mexico National Guard 
provided for the Armed Forces of the United 
States during the Korean emergency 3 anti- 
aircraft artillery battalions, 1 fighter squad- 
ron, and several smaller units, to a total 
number of more than 1,300 officers and men, 
and these battalions and units and individ- 
ual members of the New Mexico units served 
honorably, honestly, and faithfully in Korea, 
in Europe, in vital defense areas in the 
United States and elsewhere throughout the 
world; and 

“Whereas the New Mexico National Guard 
has striven earnestly and always to find, 
develop, and use only the highest type of 
officer and noncommissioned officer leader- 
ship, quality and ability, and to train effec- 
tively every enlisted member in its ranks; and 

“Whereas the New Mexico Army National 
Guard in the past 16 months has sent to the 
Army’s 6 months’ basic training program 
528 of its enlisted membership (that num- 
ber being over 14 percent of its present total 
enlisted strength) and thereby leads all 
States and areas of the Nation in percen- 
tage of participation in that program; and 

“Whereas the officers and noncommissioned 
Officers of the New Mexico National Guard 
realize, and are deeply concerned with, the 
fact that hundreds of our State's finest young 
men, the potential future leaders of the 
State and of its military forces, are pro- 
hibited from participating in the present 
6 months’ training program because of the 
requirement that they attend for 6 consecu- 
tive months, which requirement would, if 
they engaged in the training, seriously dis- 
rupt their plans to continue their educa- 
tion; and 

“Whereas the New Mexico Legislature is 
cognizant of these facts and desires that a 
program of training be developed for the 
National Guard which can and will be avail- 
able to all of the young men of the State 
without interfering with their plans and 
efforts to obtain an education: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the President of the 
United States, the Congress of the United 
States, the Senators and Representatives of 
New Mexico in the United States Congress 
be memorialized as follows, to wit: 

“That the Congress enact the necessary 
legislation to insure: 

“1. That whatever mandatory program is 
developed and put into operation for the 
use of and the training of personnel of 
the National Guard, of whatever length may 
be determined to be necessary to provide a 
satisfactory level of training and military 
skill, be arranged in segments of such length 
and conducted during such months each year 
that any and all young men may participate 
without any hindrance to their pursuit of 
advanced education. 

“2. That the program, once developed 
and put into operation, be not changed in 
scope or intent by administrative action, to 
the end that those who are to participate 
therein may make firm plans for their 
future activities; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be sent to the President of the United States 
and to the members of the Congressional 
delegation from New Mexico. 

Jok M. MONTOYA, 
“President, Senate. 
“GRACE MCAFEE, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
Dora D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLOYD Cross, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

“Approved by me this 21st day of Febru- 
ary 1957. 

“Epwin L. MECHEM, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.” 
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To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce; 
“Senate Joint Memorial 13 
“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to investigate the 
effects of chemically and physically in- 
duced precipitation 
“Whereas the beneficial effects of artificial 
rainmaking in many cases have not mate- 
rialized and the results induced often have 
been harmful; and 
“Whereas there exists presently no scien- 
tific or legal means by which the effects of 
chemically and physically induced precipi- 
tation can be measured or controlled: Now, 
therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mezico, That the Congress of the 
United States be respectfully petitioned to 
investigate, or cause to be investigated, the 
effects of artificially induced precipitation 
and take the steps necessary to protect the 
interests of the great Southwest from any 
harmful effects; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this memorial 
be sent to the President of the Senate and 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States 
and to each member of the New Mexico Con- 
gressional delegation. 
“Joe M. MONTOYA, 
“President, Senate. 
“GRACE MCAFEE, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“DonaLp D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLOYD CROSS, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved by me this 21st day of February 
1957. 
“EDWIN L, MECHEM, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of New Mexico, identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
MINNESOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am in re- 
ceipt of a letter from the Secretary of 
State of Minnesota, which enclosed 
Concurrent Resolution 7, memorializing 
the Congress to increase the wages of 
postal employees. I fully concur in the 
resolution. I think that enactment of a 
salary increase for postal employees 
would be a timely act on the part of Con- 
gress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter and resolution be printed in the REC- 
orD, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and concurrent resolution were referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 20, 1957. 
The Honorable Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: Enclosed is Resolu- 
tion 7, a concurrent resolution memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation providing for salary adjustment 
for postal employees. 

Yours very truly, 

JOSEPH L. Donovan, 
Secretary of State, 
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“Resolution 7 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation providing for salary adjustment 
for postal employees 
“Whereas employees of the United States 
Postal Service have greater workloads and 
responsibilities than ever before; and 
“Whereas salaries of postal workers have 
not kept pace with salaries for similar work 
in private industry, and with the increase in 
employee productivity; and 
“Whereas the work of the Postal Depart- 
ment is being performed in an efficient man- 
ner and is deserving of increased compensa- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Minnesota (the Senate 
concurring), endorses a salary schedule for 
postal employees commensurate with that 
in private industry and which will give ade- 
quate recognition of the increased productiv- 
ity of postal employees; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Presiding Officers of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States and to each Member of Con- 
gress from the State of Minnesota. 
“A. I. JOHNSON, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“KARL F. ROLVAAG, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Passed the house of representatives the 
8th day of February 1957. 
“G. H. LEAHY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Passed the senate the 5th day of March 
1957. ; 
“H. Y. Torrey, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved March 8, 1957. 
“ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
“Filed March 8, 1957. 
“JOSEPH L. DONOVAN, 
“Secretary of the State of Minnesota.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
identical with the foregoing, which was 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a concurrent resolu- 
tion from the Secretary of State of the 
State of Minnesota memorializing Con- 
gress to enact legislation providing for a 
salary adjustment for postal employees. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be printed in the REC- 
ORD, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in 
full when presented earlier today by Mr. 
THYE.) 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF NEVADA 
LEGISLATURE 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], I 
present, for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor», six joint resolutions of the 
Nevada State Legislature. 
There being no objection, the joint 
resolutions were received and appro- 
priately referred; and, under the rule, 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


To the Committee on Armed Services: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 15 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Defense, the 
Senators and Representative from the 
State of Nevada, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Navy, and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance of the Department of 
the Navy to accelerate the integration of 
nonconventional weapons system (missiles, 
propellants, and nuclear) into the storage 
and processing facility at the United States 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Hawthorne, 
Nev., and that such industrial plant be 
immediately and substantially expanded 
to provide suitable storage and processing 
facilities for the reoccurringly new family 
of intermediate range ballistics missiles 
as well as all other missiles under the cog- 
nizance of the Department of the Navy 


“Whereas the United States Naval Ammu- 
nition Depot, Hawthorne, Nev., was selected 
as the ideal site for the storage and processing 
of United States Navy munitions following 
the disastrous explosion at Lake Denmark, 
N. J., in 1926, which resulted in untold prop- 
erty damage and loss of life; and 

“Whereas the wisdom, foresight, and pru- 
dence of the members of the congressional 
and naval committees which favorably ruled 
on such site selection for the depot has been 
amply and effectively demonstrated in World 
War II and during the Korean campaign as 
witness the enviable and important contribu- 
tion rendered to the defense of the Nation by 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Hawthorne, Nev., 
during these conflicts; and 

“Whereas the Naval Ammunition Depot, 
Hawthorne, Nev., is strategically located, be- 
ing far removed from heavily populated areas 
in the event of disaster, yet being within the 
protective range of natural mountain barriers 
and friendly aircraft, specifically, Nellis Air 
Force Base, Las Vegas, Nev.; Naval Auxiliary 
Air Station, Fallon, Nev., and Stead Air Force 
Base, Reno, Nev., should there be an urgent 
requirement for repelling hostile aircraft; 
and 

“Whereas the Naval Ammunition Depot, 
Hawthorne, Nev., enjoys unsurpassed cli- 
matic and humidity ranges which contribute 
to long-range ideal and economic ammuni- 
tion storage; and 

“Whereas as new, nonconventional weap- 
ons and munitions are phased into service 
use, the old, conventionl weapons and mu- 
nitions with the exception of minimum re- 
quirements will undoubtedly be phased out 
of service; and 

“Whereas the location of the United States 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Hawthorne, Nev., 
is such that it lends itself to rapid railway 
and truck delivery of munitions to terminals 
and tidewater points should the need there- 
fore arise; and 

“Whereas water and electrical energy for 
large industrial consumption is, or can be 
made, available and previously acquired real 
estate is sufficient to provide for large-scale 
plant expansion; and 

“Whereas it appears that substantial econ- 
omies will result to the Department of De- 
fense if they utilize, expand, modify, and 
take advantage of the facilities at Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Hawthorne, which al- 
ready represents a multimillion dollar in- 
vestment by the United States Government; 
and 

“Whereas it is desirable from all prudent 
and judicious defense points of view to have 
a major nonconventional weapons facility to 
serve the installations of the several Western 
States, the United States Pacific Fleets and 
the United States Far Eastern Fleets and 
because this need is so clearly and abun- 
dantly manifest: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Defense, the 
State of Nevada’s Congressional delegation, 
the Secretary of the Department of the Navy, 
and the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance of 
the Department of the Navy be, and they 
are hereby, memorialized to collaborate vig- 
orously with a mutual objective of accel- 
erating the integration of the nonconven- 
tional weapons system (missiles, propel- 
lants and nuclear) into the storage and 

processing facility at the United States Naval 
8 Depot, Hawthorne, Nev., and 
further, that appropriate steps be taken for 
such industrial plant to be immediately and 
substantially expanded to provide suitable 
storage and processing facilities for the re- 
occurringly new family of intermediate 
range ballistic missiles, the responsibility 
for which has recently been publicly as- 
signed to the United States Navy as well as 
all other types of missiles under cognizance 
of the United States Navy; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Nevada is directed to transmit 
certified copies of this resolution to the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Defense, each 
Member of the State of Nevada’s Congres- 
sional delegation, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Navy and the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance of the Department of 
the Navy. 

.“Adopted by the senate, March 7, 1957. 

“Rex BELL, 

“President of the Senate. 

H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the assembly, March 11, 1957. 

WX. D. SWACKHAMER, 

“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“C. O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 

“Governor oj the State of Nevada.” 


To the Committee on Finance: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 14 

“Joint Resolution memorializing the Con- 

gress of the United States to resume its re- 

sponsibility of regulating foreign com- 

merce, and to allow the 1934 Trade Agree- 

ments Act to expire in June 1958 

“Whereas the promotion of world trade 
should be on the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition and must be done within the 
prirciple long maintained that foreign prod- 
ucts of underpaid foreign labor shall not be 
admitted to the country on terms which en- 
danger the American workingmen's jobs, or 
American investments; and 

“Whereas article I, section 8 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that 
the Congress shall have the power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises 
and shall regulate foreign commerce; and 

“Whereas the Congress transferred the 
constitutional responsibility to regulate for- 
eign trade to the executive branch through 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act as extended 
to June 1958, with authority to transfer such 
responsibility to Geneva under the general 
agreements on tariffs and trade: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the 
United States Congress is hereby urged to 
resume its constitutional responsibility of 
regulating foreign commerce and the na- 
tional economy, through the adjustment of 
duties, imposts and excises, through its 
agent the Tariff Commission, and allow the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act, which trans- 
ferred such responsibility to the President, 
to expire in June 1958; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Nevada shall transmit copies 
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of this resolution to each Member of the 
Nevada Congressional delegation. 
“Adopted by the senate, March 11, 1957. 
“Rex BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the assembly, March 15, 1957. 
“Wm. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“C, O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


To the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 12 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Secre- 
tary of the Department of the Interior and 
the Director of the Geological Survey to 
accelerate its activities in the State of 
Nevada in making surveys and collecting 
information about mineral and water 
resources 


“Whereas it has been the policy of the 
State of Nevada to advertise, publicize, pro- 
mote, and aid in the development of the 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, mining, 
and other vital economic interests of this 
State; and 

“Whereas if Nevada is to encourage the 
prosperous development and location of in- 
dustry, and commerce within this 
State, it must collect and disseminate in- 
formation concerning its mineral and water 
resources and waterpower potential; and 

“Whereas the Geological Survey was estab- 
lished in the Department of the Interior to 
collect, distribute, and make available in- 
formation about the mineral and water re- 
sources of the Nation; and 

“Whereas the Conservation Division of the 
Geological Survey furnishes to State agen- 
cies, individuals, and corporations, perti- 
nent data bearing on the problems of the 
waterpower, irrigation, and water supplies 
for domestic and industrial use in the public 
land States, prepares maps and reports for 
public information concerning operations for 
the development and production of oil and 
gas leases on Federal lands, and estimates 
petroleum reserves in public land holdings; 
and 

“Whereas the Geological Division of the 
Geological Survey investigates and prepares 
for publication studies of mineral deposits, 
their mode of occurrence and means of dis- 
covery, and undertakes physical exploration, 
drilling, and trenching, to guide geologic 
work; and 

“Whereas the Topographic Division of the 
Geological Survey is charged with the duty 
of executing field surveys and preparing 
maps, charts, and bulletins delineating the 
physical features of land areas in the United 
States; and 

“Whereas the Water Resources Division of 
the Geological Survey investigates the quan- 
tity, quality, and availability of surface and 
ground waters in the United States, measures 
the flow of streams and collects, compiles, 
and analyzes other basic data relating to 
surface water resources and investigates the 
waters that lie below the surface, their 
source, occurrence, quantity, and their con- 
servation and utilization by means of wells 
and springs; and 

“Whereas the various divisions of the Geo- 
logical Survey are behind schedule in mak- 
ing surveys and statewide studies of Nevada’s 
mineral and water resources, and unless 
these activities are accelerated this State will 
be seriously handicapped in competing with 
other Western States for the location of in- 
dustry: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada (fointly), That the Leg- 
islature of the State of Nevada respectfully 
memorializes the Secretary of the Depart- 
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ment of the Interior and the Director of 
the Geological Survey to take whatever ac- 
tion is necessary to expedite its activities 
within the State of Nevada in determining 
the nature and extent of this State’s mineral 
and water resources; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Nevada shall transmit certified 
copies of this resolution to the Secretary of 
the Department of the Interior, the Director 
of the Geological Survey, and each Senator 
and. the Representative from the State of 
Nevada in the Congress of the United States. 
“Adopted by the senate February 25, 1957. 
“REx BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the assembly March 4, 1957. 
“Wn. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“C. O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


To the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 9 


“Joint resolution relating to a stamp com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of the 
first land survey in Death Valley 


“Whereas matters of historic and national 
importance are fitting subjects for com- 
memorative issues of United States postage 
stamps; and 

“Whereas this year marks the 100th an- 
niversary of one of the most difficult land 
surveys, that of the land survey of the great 
Death Valley; and 

“Whereas this survey is now used to de- 
lineate the Death Valley National Monu- 
ment, one of the most unique of all our na- 
tional monuments, which monument was 
established in 1933 with a total acreage of 
1,864,898 acres, of which 115,240 acres are in 
the State of Nevada; and 

“Whereas not only has the proposal to issue 
such a commemorative stamp received the 
wholehearted support of citizens from all 
walks of life who have learned to love the 
unique and magnificent grandeur of Death 
Valey and who especially appreciate the tre- 
mendous undertaking of those original sur- 
veyors, but it is also supported by the Hon- 
orable Governors of the State of Nevada and 
of the State of California: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Leg- 
islature of the State of Nevada respectfully 
memorializes the President, the Congress of 
the United States, and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to provide for a commemorative stamp 
honoring the 100th anniversary of the first 
land survey of Death Valley; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate shall transmit suitable prepared copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Post- 
master General, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from Nevada in the Congress 
of the United States. 

“Adopted by the senate February 13, 1957. 

“Rex BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 

“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Adopted by the assembly February 21, 
1957. 

“WM. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“C. O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legislature 
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of the State of Nevada, ‘dentical with the 

foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 

mittee on Post Office and Civil Service.) 
To the Committee on Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 6 


“Joint resolution memorializing the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads to designate 
a portion of United States Highway No. 93 
as part of the United States highway pri- 
mary system 
“Whereas extensive publicity has been in 
the past and is being given by the Five States 
Highway Association and by the various 
States, counties, cities, and towns situated 
along the route of United States Highway 
No. 93 and by others, which publicity out- 
lines the advantages of travel on such high- 
way; and 
“Whereas United States Highway No. 93, 
also known as North American Highway, has 
been and now is becoming more and more 
extensively used and traveled by business 
persons and tourists; and 
“Whereas improvement of United States 
Highway No. 93 and increased travel thereon 
will tend to bring increased revenue to the 
cities and towns along United States High- 
way No. 93 and over an extensive portion of 
the State of Nevada; and 
“Whereas the placement of United States 
Highway No. 93 on the United States high- 
way primary system will enable and assist 
the Five States Highway Association, States, 
counties, municipalities, and others to bet- 
ter advertise such highway, and, specifically, 
to enable them to advertise same as a first- 
line highway; and 
“Whereas the improvement of United 
States Highway No. 93 will materially assist 
in relieving any traffic problem existing on 
United States Highway No. 91; and 
“Whereas the placement of that section of 
United States Highway No. 93 hereinafter 
mentioned on the United States highway 
primary system will, in effect, make more 
highway money available for the general bet- 
terment of other roads in Clark and Lincoln 
Counties: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads take all 
steps n to designate that portion of 
United States Highway 93 between the Gratto 
Corner in the city of Caliente, county of Lin- 
coln, State of Nevada, and the point of inter- 
section of United States Highway 93 and 
United States Highway 91 as part of the 
United States highway primary system; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary 
of state of the State of Nevada to the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, Washington, 
D. C., and to the United States Senators and 
Congressman from the State of Nevada. 
“Adopted by the assembly March 4, 1957. 
“Wm. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
„C. O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“Adopted by the senate February 26, 1957. 
“Rex BELL, 


“President of the Senate, 
“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


To the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 
“Senate Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution memorializing Nevada’s 
Congressional delegation and the Atomic 
Energy Commission to endeavor to have 
established in the Eureka County area of 
eastern Nevada an experimental power 
generating reactor plant 
“Whereas the proven lead, zinc, and silver 

ore bodies in the Eureka mining district in 

Eureka County, Nev., cannot be profitably 
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mined for lack of an economical means of 
pumping water from mine shafts; and 

“Whereas vast agricultural lands with shal- 
low water tables lay dormant, awaiting re- 
sourceful means of irrigation; and 

“Whereas encouraged by the inspiration 
of Senator GEORGE MALONE; an extensive field 
exploration was made in the summer of 1952 
of the mammoth acreage of public domain 
in the Eureka County area of Nevada by a 
renowned scientist for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and presently Director of the 
Economic Development Branch of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; and 

“Whereas at the cessation of the investi- 
gation, this renowned scientist expressed 
high satisfaction of the Eureka County area 
for the establishment of an experimental 
power generating reactor plant; and 

“Whereas the titanic need for a power gen- 
erating reactor plant for eastern Nevada is 
manifest: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the State 
of Nevada's Congressional delegation and the 
Peacetime Use Branch of the Atomic Energy 
Commission be, and it is hereby, memorial- 
ized to introduce and endeavor to pass legis- 
lation for the establishment of an experi- 
mental power generating reactor plant in the 
Eureka County area of eastern Nevada; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Nevada is directed to transmit 
certified copies of this resolution to each 
Member of the Nevada Congressional delega- 
tion. 

“Adopted by the assembly February 14, 
1957. 


“Wn. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
C. O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“Adopted by the senate February 5, 1957. 
“REX BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


By Mr. CURTIS: 
A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Nebraska; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry: 


“Legislative Resolution 12 


“Whereas that agricultural economy and 
progress have a direct and interrelated bear- 
ing on the economy and progress of our 
entire Nation as a whole; 

“Whereas that Nebraska being almost ex- 
clusively an agricultural State, the above 
statement holds an ever greater importance 
to Nebraska than a great many other States; 

“Whereas that as of this date the Congress 
of the United States has as yet been unable 
or unwilling to come up or agree upon a 
workable program for corn farmers; 

“Whereas that the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the last few years has been unable to 
control production and surpluses with the 
programs they have offered because of their 
unpalatability to corn farmers; 

“Whereas that unless a program is adopted 
which is acceptable to farmers with an ap- 
peal to them so that the percentage of par- 
ticipation can be high enough to actually 
control the production of corn, disastrously 
low prices of both corn and livestock will 
follow very soon which will greatly accelerate 
the cost-price squeeze in which the farmers 
are presently involved; 

“Whereas that this situation will termi- 
nate industrial growth not only in Nebraska 
but all of the Farm Belt States; 

“Whereas that it will terminate progress in 
all tax-supported governmental efforts, such 
as schools, roads, and other things which the 
Government does with tax funds; and 
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“Whereas that the effect of this will greatly 
reduce our standard of living: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 68th session assembled, 1, 
That we plead with the Congress of the 
United States to resolve their differences 
without delay in connection with the corn 
program to be offered to farmers for 1957 
inasmuch as planting season is now at hand 
and the farmer must know immediately in 
order to plan his operations accordingly. 

“2. That the program offered be one under 
which the farmer can pay his operating costs 
aimed at relieving the cost-price squeeze and 
permit the farmer to retain title to his home 
and stay on the land, 

“3. That copies of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed, be transmitted by the clerk of the 
legislature to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Benson; to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States; and to 
each Member from Nebraska in the Congress 
of the United States. 

“DWIGHT W. BURNEY, 
“President of the Legislature. 

“I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of Legisla- 
tive Resolution 12, which was passed by the 
Legislature of Nebraska in 68th regular ses- 
sion on the 20th day of March 1957. 

“Huco F. SRB, 
“Clerk of the Legislature.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF INDIAN TRIBES 
OF OREGON—RESOLUTION OF 
OREGON STATE SENATE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a resolution adopted by 
the Oregon State Senate in Salem, on 
March 22, 1957, by a rollcall vote of 26 
to 1. 

The resolution provides for a special 
legislative interim committee to study 
and analyze the problems of Indian 
tribes and Indian residents of the State 
of Oregon. 

This resolution, combined with the de- 
cisive nature of its adoption, indicates 
how fully members of the Oregon State 
Senate are aware of the pressing need to 
solve many of the issues which affect our 
Indian people and their tribal resources. 

Senate sponsors of this resolution in 
the Oregon State Senate are Hon. Carl 
H. Francis of Yamhill County and Hon. 
Harry D. Boivin of Klamath County. 
Representative John Kerbow is the spon- 
sor in the house. I ask that the full text 
of the resolution appear in the RECORD 
for the information of Members of the 
Senate who only recently passed my bill 
dealing with postponement of Federal 
termination over the Klamath Indians 
in southeastern Oregon. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Whereas there is a great need for an ex- 
haustive study of the social, economic and 
legal problems relating to Indians residing 
in the State bf Oregon, so that better under- 
standing be had and proper legislation be 
developed to cope with these problems: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring), That there hereby is created a 
special interim committee consisting of nine 
members to study Indian problems. Two 
members of the committee shall be members 
of the senate appointed by the president 
thereof. Two members of the committee 
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shall be members of the house of representa- 
tives appointed by the speaker thereof. The 
remaining five members of the committee 
shall be appointed by the Governor; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the committee shall: 

1. Make a full study of the social and 
economic problems relating generally to In- 
dians residing in Oregon, and a like study of 
laws, including treaties, relating to Indians 
residing in Oregon; 

2. Recommend to the Governor and the 
legislative assembly any action or legislation 
which, in the opinion of the committee may 
be desirable or necessary in relation to such 
problems; 

3. Make a full report of its studies and 
recommendations to the Governor and the 
legislative assembly on or before the date of 
the convening of the 50th legislative as- 
sembly; be it further 

Resolved, That the committee may employ 
such personnel and perform all other acts as 
in its judgment may be necessary for the 
accomplishment of the purposes for which 
the committee is created; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the com- 
mittee shall not receive any compensation 
for their services but shall be allowed all 
actual travel and other expenses necessarily 
incurred by the committee and its members 
in carrying out the purposes of this resolu- 
tion; and the expenses of the committee, 
upon approval of the chairman, shall be 
paid out of moneys appropriated for the 
expenses of the 49th legislative assembly, pro- 
viding such expenses shall not exceed the 
sum of $25,000. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. KERR, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 497. A bill authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for navigation, 
flood control, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 168), 

(See the remarks of Mr. KERR when he 
reported the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H. R. 4090. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates (Rept. 
No. 183). 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brno when he 
reported the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 161. A bill for the relief of Elias Youssef 
Mikhael (Ellis Joseph Michael) (Rept. No. 
169) ; 

S. 248. A bill for the relief of Herta Kubeile 
Shields (Rept. No. 170); 

S. 438. A bill for the relief of Paul Er (Ear) 
Chen and Lydia Chen, nee Shih Ming Chung 
(Rept. No. 171); 

S. 771. A bill for the relief of Rebecca 
Erriete Mustachi (Rept. No. 172); 

8. 1171. A bill for the relief of Harry Sieg- 
bert Schmidt (Rept. No. 173); 

8. 1192. A bill for the relief of Irma B. 
Poellmann (Rept. No. 174); , 

S. 1203. A bill for the relief of Lydia Anne 
Foote (Rept. No. 175); 

S. 1346. A bill for the relief of Jane Bailey 
(mee Jane Dzun Ma) (Rept. No. 176); and 

H.R. 1757. An act for the relief of Nicola 
Marcello (Rept. No. 177). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 294, A bill for the relief of Mrs, Marion 
Huggins (Rept. No. 178); 

S. 528. A bill for the relief of Nicolaos 
Papathanasiou (Rept. No. 179); 
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S. 987. A bill for the relief of Leonardo 
Finelli (Rept. No. 180); and 

H. R. 1359. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Theodore (Nicole Xantho) Rousseau (Rept, 
No. 181). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 251. A bill for the relief of Edith Elisa- 
beth Wagner (Rept. No. 182). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

S. 78. A bill to provide for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the bridge to be con- 
structed over the Potomac River from Jones 
Point, Va., to Maryland (Rept. No. 184). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 685. A bill to extend the life of the 
District of Columbia Auditorium Commis- 
sion (Rept. No. 185). 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUB- 
LIC WORKS FOR FLOOD CON- 
TROL—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
‘TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Public Works, I report 
favorably, with amendments, the bill 
(S. 497) authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
gation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No. 168) 
thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port may be printed, together with the 
individual views of certain members of 
the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Oklahoma. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1690. A bill to amend and clarify the 
reemployment provisions of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, and 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 1691. A bill to appropriate $290,000 for 
constructing at the Dunseith, N. Dak., port 
of entry Federal facilities for the Bureau of 
Customs and Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service; and 

S. 1692. A bill to appropriate $85,000 for 
constructing at Grand Forks, N. Dak., Fed- 
eral facilities for the border patrol sector 
headquarters of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1693. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 
to provide for insurance to be granted there- 
under to certain employees of States whose 
positions are financed entirely from Federal 
funds; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. Douc- 
LAS, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. KEFAUVER, 
Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MCNAMARA, Mr, 
Morse, Mr. Murray, and Mr. NEU- 
BERGER) : 

S. 1694. A bill relating to the provision of 
housing for moderate-income families and 
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for elderly persons; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Crank when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. POTTER (for himself, Mr, 
Taye, and Mr. BARRETT) : 

S. 1695. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction from 
gross income for certain amounts paid by a 
teacher for his further education; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Porrer when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1696. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to provide for furnishing the 
Coast Guard Academy and the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy with surplus dairy 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. CARROLL (for himself and Mr. 
ALLOTT) : 

S. 1697. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands at Black Canyon of the Gun- 
nison National Monument, Colorado, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KERR: 

S. 1698. A bill to amend the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952, to extend 
the time for filing claims for mustering-out 
payments; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1699. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a dairy research laboratory; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILEY when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
CARROLL) : 

S. 1700. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to provide that upon application therefor, 
real property donated to the United States 
by any State or political subdivision which 
is surplus to the United States shall be re- 
turned to such State or political subdivision; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

S. 1701. A bill to amend Public Law 815, 
81st Congress, in order to provide elementary 
and secondary school facilities at the United 
States Air Force Academy; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine (for herself 
and Mr. PAYNE) : 

S. 1702. A bill to amend the Soil Bank Act 
to permit payments under the conservation- 
reserve program with respect to land suitable 
for crops on which trees will be planted; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for him- 
self and Mr, Case of New Jersey) : 

S. 1703. A bill to provide that compensa- 
tion received as a Federal officer or employee 
shall be subject to State tax only in the State 
in which such officer or employee is domi- 
ciled, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. HILL) : 

S. 1704. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mattie 
Jane Lawson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1705. A bill to amend the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 to provide that the 
maximum rate on loans made or guaranteed 
under such act shall not exceed 4 percent and 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide special tax treatment for interest 
on loans guaranteed under such act; to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. 1706. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to grant additional powers to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes,” approved Decem- 
ber 20, 1944, as amended; 

S. 1707. A bill to amend title I of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize and direct the 
construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes”; 

S. 1708. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act relating to children born out of wed- 
lock,” approved January 11, 1951; 

S. 1709. A bill to provide for examination, 
licensing, registration, and for regulation of 
professional and practical nurses, and for 
nursing education in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1710. A bill to modify the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia to provide for 
a uniform succession of real and personal 
property in case of intestacy, to abolish dower 
and courtesy, and to grant unto a surviving 
spouse a statutory share in the other’s real 
estate owned at time of death, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr, CAPEHART) : 

S. 1711. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on National Hous- 
ing Policy; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS OF 
NATIONAL GUARD MEN 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the existing reemploy- 
ment provisions of the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act and the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. ‘The basic 
purpose of this bill, which has been pre- 
pared by the Department of Labor and 
is sponsored hy the administration, is to 
provide the same reemployment rights 
for National Guard men serving on 3 to 
6 months’ tours of active duty for train- 
ing as are now provided for the members 
of the Army Reserve who perform this 
active duty. It certainly seems equita- 
ble that members of the National Guard 
required to undertake the same active 
Federal service as their Reserve counter- 
parts should have equal opportunity un- 
der law to assert their reemployment 
rights. For those persons performing 2 
weeks’ active duty the period of time in 
which they may assert their reemploy- 
ment rights would be shortened by this 
bill from 30 days to 15, plus necessary 
travel time; for those performing service 
on weekend or weekly drills, this bill 
would limit the time to 72 hours plus 
travel time. 

This proposed legislation also permits 
an extension of the time during which a 
person performing service under the 
proposed act may apply for reemploy- 
ment rights if he has been hospitalized 
in connection with his entering the 
Armed Forces for training duty. 

The proposal also clarifies the rights 
of “probationary” employees, which have 
heretofore been subject to conflicting in- 
terpretation. 

Two other sections of the bill pertain 
to the rights of civil-service employees 
as to the assertion of reemployment 
rights and restoration of seniority. 

It would certainly seem that this bill, 
if enacted, would help not only to clarify 
the rights now vested in returning serv- 
icemen by existing statutes, but would 
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also adjust equitably the rights of both 
Reserve military and National Guard 
men. By granting equal benefits to Na- 
tional Guard men and the Army Re- 
serve, this proposal will undoubtedly 
help strengthen our first line of defense, 
the National Guard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1690) to amend and 
clarify the reemployment provisions of 
the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, 
as amended, and the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, 
introduced by Mr. SALTONSTALL, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


HOUSING FOR MODERATE-INCOME 
FAMILIES AND ELDERLY PERSONS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doveétas], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], 
and the Senators from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse and Mr. NEUBERGER] I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to assist 
families of moderate income and elderly 
persons to meet their housing needs 
through the purchase or rental of new 
housing constructed by private enter- 
prise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared on 
the bill may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CLARK 


This bill meets both an economic and a 
social need. 

The economic need arises from the crisis 
which confronts the home-building industry. 
In spite of our general prosperity, home con- 
struction has fallen to its lowest level since 
1949. The number of housing starts in 
February reflected an annual rate of con- 
struction of 910,000 housing units. The 
president of the National Association of 
Home Builders testified last week before 
the Housing Subcommittee that the trend 
of construction is still downward and that 
the outlook is for not more than 850,000 
housing starts this year. Many builders, par- 
ticularly small builders, are being forced out 
of business, 

The Nation cannot afford to permit an in- 
dustry so basic as home building to suffer this 
kind of setback. It is a setback which will 
adversely affect many other segments of the 
economy. 

The social need arises from the fact that 
the present rate of home construction is 
scarcely enough to offset the number of new 
families formed in the United States. We 
need enough new homes not only to take care 
of population growth, but to replace the 
millions of substandard homes—they num- 
bered 7 million at the time of the 1950 
census—that are unfit for occupancy. And 
we must face the need for taking care of 
thousands of families who will be displaced 
by urban renewal projects and by construc- 
tion of highways under the Federal Highway 
Act, 

If we are to serve all these purposes— 
if we are to make any gains at all in eradicat- 
ing slums—if we are going to move toward 
the national goal set in the Housing Act of 
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1949 of “a decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American family,” we 
need to restore the level of 1.4 million new 
houses which was achieved in 1950 and, if 
possible, reach an even higher rate. 

The present rate of housing construction— 
if it continues—will leave the Nation with a 
deficit of almost 500,000 houses a year below 
the peak rate of construction that has been, 
and can be achieved. The deficit is even 
greater if the measure is our social need. 
And this deficit is cumulative. The plain 
fact is that in most urban centers slums 
are being created faster than they are being 
cleared. In this rich country, living condi- 
tions for millions of families are getting 
steadily worse—not better. And as a former 
mayor I can testify that bad housing always 
carries with it the accompanying evils of 
higher rates of crime, delinquency, and ill- 
ness. 

One reason for the critical decline in home 
building is that new home construction at 
the present time is almost entirely for per- 
sons in the higher income brackets. The 
Federal Government provides a wide range of 
housing assistance for higher income fam- 
ilies—who actually need help the least. In 
1955 fewer than half of the new FHA-fi- 
nanced homes were sold to people in the 
lower two-thirds of the income scale. Since 
then the volume of FHA construction has 
fallen, and the average price of FHA-insured 
homes has risen—with the result that the 
FHA is providing even less assistance to the 
great majority of American families. The 
Veterans’ Administration housing program 
has virtually come to a halt in most locali- 
ties, and the proposal by the administration 
to raise the interest rate would mean that 
this program, too, would serve predomi- 
nantly families in the higher income 
brackets, 

Backing up FHA and VA, the Government 
has established the elaborate mechanism of 
FNMA. 


What this amounts to is that the Federal 
Government provides extensive assistance 
for homes for upper income families, and 
tragically little help for families at or be- 
low the middle of the income scale. The 
one program designed for low-income fam- 
ilies—public housing—has been permitted 
to dwindle to a ridiculously, low level. 

I am not opposed to the Government's as- 
sisting—through FHA, VA, and FNMA—the 
upper income segments of our population, 
They essentialy are good programs, because 
they add to the total housing supply at no 
ultimate cost to the Government. But I 
think it is anomalous that the resources and 
power of the United States Government 
should be directed exclusively, or even pre- 
dominantly, to help those of our citizens who 
need help the least. What I, and my fellow 
Senators, are proposing today is to make 
governmental assistance available also to 
families of moderate income and to elderly 
persons who do not need subsidies but who 
can, with somewhat more moderate credit 
terms, buy or rent decent homes constructed 
within the framework of the private enter- 
prise system. 

The bill we are introducing would estab- 
lish a National Mortgage Corporation with- 
in the existing Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. On the basis of a Treasury subscrip- 
tion of $100 million, the Corporation would 
be authorized to issue obligations and make 
loans initially up to an aggregate of $1 bil- 
lion. The loans would be made to families 
of moderate income and to cooperatives, non- 
profit organizations, and private corpora- 
tions whose housing units would be ed 
for families of moderate income or elderly 
persons. Each corporate borrower would be 
obliged to subseribe for capital stock in an 
amount equal to 5 percent of the mortgage 
Ioan which it seeks from the Corporation. 
The loans would be for periods up to 40 years 
and at a rate of interest equal to the cost of 
money to the Corporation, plus one-half of 
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1 percent. To assure that the benefits of the 
low rate of Government borrowing would 
be passed on to the home buyer, the obliga- 
tions of the Corporation would be guaran- 
teed by the Treasury. The low-interest rate 
plus the long-amortization period would 
lower the monthly rental or carrying charges 
to a point where millions of families and 
elderly persons who cannot now obtain de- 
cent private housing would be able to enter 
the housing market. 

This program will help to meet an over- 
wheiming need with no subsidy on the part 
of the Government and no ultimate cost to 
the taxpayers. It will stimulate private en- 
terprise without competing with it. To make 
sure that there is no competition with pri- 
vate lending agencies, the bill specifically 
provides that no family shall be eligible for 
a loan if the family’s income is sufficient to 
enable it to obtain new housing in the pri- 
vate market. For this purpose the criterion 
is established that 20 percent represents a 
reasonable proportion of family income to 
spend for shelter. Particularly in the mod- 
erate-income brackets, families who spend 
more than this proportion are bound to do 
so only at the expense of food, education, 
health care and other necessities of life. 

What we are proposing today is by no 
means a new conception of governmental ac- 
tion. In instances where private credit has 
been unable to meet a social need, the Con- 
gress has on many occasions in the past made 
available governmental credit. To open 
western lands for settlement, we have made 
long-term loans for reclamation, To help 
tenant farmers purchase farms, we have made 
farm credit available. When the private 
utilities proved unable to bring the blessings 
of electricity to the Nation’s farms, we estab- 
lished the REA to make loans to cooperatives. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation lent 
to banks, railroads and other big businesses 
when they were in trouble. Even now, we 
have a Small Business Administration which 
makes loans to small enterprises who are ex- 
cluded from the credit market. 

My colleagues and I propose to help meet 
the great social and economic need for hous- 
ing by applying the same principles which 
have worked so successfully to meet the 
needs of farmers and businessmen. The 
junior Senator from Alabama, Senator 
SPARKMAN, who has done as much to im- 
prove the housing standards of our people 
as any Member of this body, presented a 
similar proposal in 1949. Last year, Senator 
Lehman of New York and other Senators 
advocated a comparable measure. With the 
housing industry declining, there is even 
greater need for such measures now than 
there was in 1949 or 1956. 

There may be those who suggest that our 
program would be inflationary. But infia- 
tion needs to be controlled in those parts 
of the economy where it arises, and today 
inflationary pressures certainly do not arise 
in the home-building industry—which is 
operating at less than two-thirds of its peak 
rate of a few years ago. I believe the Con- 
gress must acknowledge a responsibility to 
make sure that the flow of credit is guided 
into a pattern that will serve the needs of 
the country. In a tight-money market, if 
the Congress stands by while credit goes 
simply to the highest bidders, then moder- 
ate-priced housing is bound to be squeezed 
out. In the interest of the Nation's social 
well-being and economic health, it is im- 
perative that we act to guide more credit 
into the housing sector of the economy— 
and especially the moderate-income brackets. 

If this requires that credit be diverted 
from other purposes—so as not to increase 
the total volume of credit—then this can be 
done through the normal processes of credit 
control which are now being used, and such 
diversion would be not only justified but 
necessary and desirable. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill lie on 
the desk for one calendar day, in order 
that additional cosponsors may have an 
opportunity to join in sponsoring the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The bill (S. 1694) relating to the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate-income 
families and for elderly persons, intro- 
duced by Mr. CLARK (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE, RELATING TO DEDUC- 
TION OF CERTAIN TEACHER EX- 
PENSES 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, to provide for a deduction from 
gross income of certain expenses in- 
curred by teachers. 

In essence, the bill would allow a 
teacher as a deductible item for income- 
tax purposes, up to $600, the money he 
spent, as a business expense, for books 
and summer schools and other expenses 
which a teacher incurs. At the present 
time such items, of course, are not de- 
ductible. 

We already allow a business man to 
make various deductions, such as for the 
expense of hiring hotel suites, for meals, 
and for other similar items. Certainly 
our underpaid teachers should be able to 
deduct their expenses for books and sum- 
mer schools and other training, as well 
as for other purposes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. Iam delighted to yield. 

Mr. THYE. I believe the bill which 
has been introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan is a measure 
which should be very carefully studied. 

It is a very timely bill. For some 
weeks now I have studied the same ques- 
tion. It is unreasonable to ask our 
teachers to spend from 6 weeks to per- 
haps 2 months each summer in attend- 
ing summer school, in order to qualify 
themselves to retain their certificates 
without allowing such expenditure as a 
tax deduction. Of course if they do not 
qualify, they cannot retain their teach- 
ing positions, and they are disqualified 
from attaining a higher teaching grade. 
If they are compelled to go back to school 
to acquire additional educational back- 
ground, in order to comply with require- 
ments, so that they may retain their 
teaching positions, the least we can do 
is to permit them to make deductions for 
such expenses from their income taxes. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to join as a cosponsor of the bill. 

Mr. POTTER. Iam delighted to have 
the Senator join as a cosponsor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
may be added as a cosponsor of the bill, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan for his fine statement and for in- 
troducing the bill. I have long favored 
such a procedure. I should also like to 
join as a cosponsor of the bill. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT] 
may be added as a cosponsor of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1695) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
a deduction from gross income for cer- 
tain amounts paid by a teacher for his 
further education, introduced by Mr. 
Porter (for himself, Mr. THYE, and Mr. 
BARRETT) , was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


PROPOSED DAIRY RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
establish a dairy research center at 
Madison, Wis. 

As may be recalled, I introduced a 
similar bill in the 84th Congress. De- 
velopments since then underscore the 
urgent need for a new laboratory to carry 
on full-time research into basic dairy 
problems. 

A study of the facts shows that pres-. 
ent research and development methods 
are not keeping pace with the rate of 
modern discoveries in other fields, let 
alone with the growing needs of the dairy 
industry: 

In spite of full-scale promotion efforts, 
the consumption of health-giving dairy 
products is not showing any significant 
increase; 

Government storehouses are still need- 
lessly bulging with hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of so-called surplus 
dairy products; 

More and more of our dairy farmers 
unfortunately are being driven to the 
wall because of low prices. 

Obviously, new developments in our 
dynamic age, including new preferences 
of most American housewives, are also 
demanding changes in the dairy indus- 
try. And so we need new and better 
means of dairy processing, packaging, 
refrigeration, powdering, condensing, 
and merchandising. 

A whole new field in preservation of 
milk products lies in the potential of food 
radiation. This phenomenon alone will 
take an intensive research endeavor. 

Dairy research developments are pres- 
ently scattered throughout the country 
under auspices of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, our State agri- 
alder agencies, and the dairy industry 
tself. 

I am not proposing, of course, that 
these efforts be abandoned or be cen- 
tralized merely at one location. Instead, 
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I propose that these programs be better 
coordinated through a headquarters re- 
search center. And what better place 
to carry on this research than at Madi- 
son, Wis., admirably equipped in research 
facilities and in background in dairy 
problems? 

My proposal as stated would set up 
a dairy research laboratory at Madi- 
son, charged with conducting research 
into all basic problems of dairying— 
production, marketing, and utilization. 
It would also authorize study into new 
phases of the problems of human nutri- 
tion, as well as—and here is a new pro- 
vision—the effective and economical 
treatment of dairy plant wastes. This 
represents a growing concern in many 
areas. 

Finally, I present a most interesting 
article from the March 22 issue of the 
Wall Street Journal which describes the 
current effort by scientists to find new 
uses for the 200 million tons of agricul- 
tural residues each year. The article re- 
fers, in part, to dairy research, but the 
latter research is still at much too limited 
a scale to effect any substantial eco- 
nomic improvement in United States 
dairying. 

I am convinced that a full-scale dairy 
research effort would pay handsome 
dividends. Iam certain that the miracle 
of fluid milk contains within its chem- 
ical components a host of possibilities 
for new type byproducts, just as far 
lesser farm items, like the lowly corncob, 
or the soybean hull, and the peanut hull 
have revealed many outstanding byprod- 
uct possibilities for industry. 

Of course, we want Americans to drink 
more vitamin-rich fluid milk—in part 
because it is fluid which pays the dairy- 
man his best returns. But rather than 
let an ounce of milk go to waste, let us 
unlock the potential miracles of the milk 
atoms and molecules and find new by- 
product uses, if there is any amount of 
milk left over—over and above—fluid- 
milk consumption. 

Dairying is, of course, the greatest sin- 
gle source of cash farm income. Let us 
help it to help itself. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with the article, may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and ar- 
ticle will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1699) to provide for the 
establishment of a dairy research labora- 
tory, introduced by Mr. WILEY, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and ordered to be printed in 
the Reccrp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary“) is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to establish a dairy research labora- 
tory to be known and designated as the 
Dairy Research Laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Secretary shall es- 
tablish such laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

Sec. 2. The objectives of the laboratory to 
be established under this act shall be to con- 
duct and stimulate continuous research into 
the basic problems of dairying, including but 
not limited to research relating to the im- 
provement of the quality of, and the devel- 
opment of new and improved methods of, 
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packaging, processing, refrigeration, powder- 
ing, condensing, transportation, storing, 
marketing, distribution, and merchandising 
of dairy commodities; research relating to the 
combating of livestock disease, the increasing 
of dairy productivity, the lowering of dairy 
costs; research relating to the problems of 
human nutrition and the nutritive value of 
dairy products, including gains or losses in 
nutritive value that may take place at any 
stage in their production, distribution, 
processing, and preparation for use by the 
consumer; research relating to the develop- 
ment of present, new, and extended food and 
nonfood uses and markets for dairy prod- 
ucts and byproducts; research relating to 
the development of treatment and disposal 
methods for dairy plant wastes; research re- 
lating to the design, development, improve- 
ment, and the more efficient use of dairy 
machines and equipment; and research re- 
lating to any other matters that may con- 
tribute to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a more effective dairy industry. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
(a) to provide, by construction or otherwise, 
the necessary facilities for the housing of the 
Dairy Research Laboratory established under 
this act, including any equipment necessary 
to the operation of such laboratory; (b) to 
maintain, repair, and alter such facilities; 
(c) to acquire buildings, property, and rights 
and interests therein by purchase, lease, gift, 
transfer, condemnation, or otherwise, neces- 
sary to the operation of such laboratory; a) 
to incur necessary administrative expenses in 
the establishment and operation of such 
laboratory, including personal services; (e) to 
accept in the name of the United States do- 
nations of any buildings, property, real or 
personal, to such laboratory; and (f) to 
utilize voluntary or uncompensated services 
at such laboratory. 

Sec. 4. In order to facilitate administra- 
tion and to increase the effectiveness of all 
dairy research facilities of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Secretary is authorized and 
directed, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, to transfer the functions, powers, 
and duties of any other agency, division, bu- 
reau, service, section, or other administrative 
unit in the Department of Agriculture, which 
is primarily concerned with research in con- 
nection with dairy products, to the Dairy 
Research Laboratory established under this 
act. 

Sec. 5. In carrying out the provisions of 
this act the Secretary may cooperate with 
other agencies of the Government, State 
agencies, State colleges and universities, pri- 
vate research organizations, purchasing and 
consuming organizations, chambers of com- 
merce, transportation and storage agencies 
and organizations, and other persons or cor- 
porations engaged in the production, pack- 
aging, processing, refrigeration, powdering, 
condensing, transportation, storing, market- 
ing, distribution, and merchandising of dairy 
products or byproducts, 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall promulgate 
such orders, rules, and regulations as he 
deems necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act, 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such funds as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


The article presented by Mr. WILEY 
is as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of March 22, 

1957] 

SCIENTISTS TURN CorNcoss TO HAND LOTION, 
CORNSTARCH TO THREAD—RESEARCHERS STEP 
Ur EFFORTS To CONVERT SURPLUS FARM 
CROPS TO USEFUL PRODUCTS 

(By Arlen J. Large) 

La FAYETTE, IND.—Teams of white-smocked 
chemists, peering into bubbling beakers and 
electron microscope viewing screens, are 
trying to brew a possible balm for the Na- 
tion’s farm headaches, 
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Here at Purdue University, scientists labor 
over molecular jigsaw puzzles that, when 
solved, might convert surplus farm crops 
into new sources of textiles, plastics, con- 
struction materials, and other industrial 
products of value. 

Purdue is only one of many institutions 
seeking laboratory answers to two somewhat 
contradictory problems: How to help the in- 
dividual farmer boost his output at less cost 
and how to put the stuff to worthwhile use 
after he grows it. 


A PUSH FOR MORE SPENDING 


The search for solutions seems likely to be 
intensified. For one thing, a special Presi- 
dential commission next month will urge 
Congress to double Federal outlays on re- 
search to develop industrial uses for crops. 
It also will propose a new system of subsi- 
dies to promote application of laboratory 
findings. 

One problem crop is corn, It’s now the 
taxpayer’s biggest surplus farm product. 
About 90 percent of the crop goes for live- 
stock feed. Less than 5 percent is manu- 
factured into starch, corn sirup, and sugar. 
The remainder goes for alcohol, meal, or 
cornflakes. 

The problem: How to make corn a more in- 
dustrially valuable material, diverting it from 
the Nation’s overstuffed feed bin. 

“It’s time some of our colleges and agri- 
cultural experiment stations start looking for 
new uses for agricultural products, as well as 
figuring out ways to help the farmer grow 
more,” declares Roy L. Whistler, a Purdue 
biochemistry professor. 

This is something of a crusade for Mr. 
Whistler, a bouncy, nattily dressed chemist 
with a knack for talking about laboratory 
legerdemain with a back-fence simplicity. 
He's a member of the special Presidential 
commission. And for his after-dinner speak- 
ing engagements in Indiana and elsewhere, 
he totes a briefcase with samples of experi- 
mental items made from farm products. 

Agricultural residues, he explains, are 
cornstalks, corncobs, soybean and peanut 
hulls, wheat straw, and such. “Our farms 
produce 200 million tons—million, mind 
you—of these residues a year. We've got to 
find a way to use them at costs competitive 
with other raw materials.” 


THREAD, WALLBOARD, LOTION 


From his traveling bag of chemical tricks, 
he pulls out skeins of bright-colored thread 
and clear plastic panels made from corn- 
starch; pieces of rustic-looking wallboard 
made from corn stalks and soybean hulls; a 
jar of perfumed hand lotion made from 
corncobs. 

Mr. Whistler’s work at Purdue is research— 
a quest for technical breakthroughs which 
lay the foundation for a product's commer- 
cial application. 

“We're trying to see if some of these things 
are chemically possible,” he says. “We don't 
have the know-how, the contacts with cus- 
tomers and their needs that private industry 
does. If we get something, we want to turn 
our findings over to the boys who can use it.“ 

Corn is one of the products which Mr. 
Whistler believes has an even bigger indus- 
trial future. Cornstarch, outside of its use 
in food products, has long been valuable to 
industry. Chemically modified to a yellow 
powder, it’s used as an adhesive for the sand 
cores around which metal castings are 
molded. A similar type Keeps oil field drill- 
ing muds at the proper, gooey consistency. 
Paper mills use it for making slick bond 
grades. Surgeons dust it on their hands 
instead of talcum powder because if acci- 
dently-punctured operating gloves spill 
starch into the patient's insides, it's harm- 
lessly absorbed. 


A BETTER PLASTIC SOUGHT 


At present, researchers are working on 
plastics made from cornstarch. “Starch has 
a lot of nice long molecules, every bit as long 
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as the cellulose we get from wood,” says Mr. 
Whistler. “Except for one thing, it’s very 
good for shock-resistant plastics.” 

The drawback, he explains, is that starch 
from ordinary corn contains about three 
bush-shaped molecules for every long, or 
amylose, molecule. The bushy kind makes 
cornstarch plastics too brittle. 

Agronomists at Purdue and other agricul- 
tural experiment stations are now working 
on a variety of corn with a high amylose 
molecule content. They've developed a 
strain containing starch with 75 percent to 
80 percent amylose, and are transferring 
these qualities to several high-yielding com- 
mercial hybrids. Purdue plans to plant 
some of the high-amylose corn this summer 
on experimental plots. 

“We're aiming for corn that has 90 percent 
to 100 percent amylose,” Mr. Whistler says. 
“If we get it, we think it could mean a lot to 
the plastics industry. And it’s almost certain 
to bring a price premium to the farmer.” 

Unlike other varieties of special-purpose 
corn, he adds, it can be planted next to ordi- 
nary feed-grain corn. “Waxy” corn, a source 
of gums and thickening agents, must be 
isolated to prevent the birds-and-bees conse- 
quences of cross-pollination. 

Research, of course, is moving at an un- 
diminished pace on the other side of the 
agricultural fence—that of helping farmers 
to grow more food more cheaply. 

Purdue dairy specialists, for example, are 
this week seeing one of their laboratory tech- 
niques move into the realm of on-the-farm 
practical application. 

They've developed a means of making sil- 
age for dairy cattle without using silos, the 
tall, dome-topped towers which stand next 
to barns in milk-producing areas. 

Silage is ordinary grass, cornstalks, alfalfa, 
soybean stalks or the like, chopped up in fine 
bits while still green. It's allowed to fer- 
ment, much like sauerkraut, permitting a 
farmer to store it for long periods without 
loss of nutritional elements. As a rule, si- 
lage is put up in the summer, and fed to 
cattle when the snow comes. 

Silage tends to get moldy and unfit for feed 
if air gets to it, and the purpose of a silo is 
to keep air out. Purdue’s non-silo method 
simply lets a farmer pile his silage in long, 
loaflike stacks, and cover the whole busi- 
ness with a sheet of polyethylene. The black 
film is tucked into the ground around the 
edges, giving the stack an airtight skin. 

D. L. Hill, a Purdue dairy specialist who 
helped develop the system, says it’s useful to 
farmers who need extra silage capacity, or 
who want to build stacks near feed lots. But 
cost-cutting is expected to be the biggest at- 
traction for farmers squeezed by rising ex- 
penses and sluggish prices for their products. 

Visking Corp., which this week in Chicago 
announced a nationwide marketing drive to 
sell polyethylene to silage-making farmers, 
estimates 200 tons of grass silage can be 
stored under film for about 96 cents a ton 
annually. Figures compiled by Texas A. & 
M. College peg comparable costs for using an 
upright concrete silo at roughly $1.30 a ton. 

Mr. Hill says he's somewhat astonished by 
the interest shown by farmers and Visking 
officials in a technique that originally started 
as a laboratory gimmick. “This has gone 
further than we expected,” he says, smiling. 
“We started out by only wanting to make 
grass silage in little plastic bags so we could 
study it in the lab.” 

The idea came to him one afternoon in 
Purdue's dairy manufacturing shop, watch- 
ing some friends wrap balls of Swiss cheese 
in Saran plastic. Last summer, the idea was 
transferred to the field, where about 15 stacks 
were put up by Purdue researchers and some 
local cooperating farmers. Experimental 
work with stack silage under film was also 
done last summer by Rutgers University and 
the University of South Dakota. 
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“This idea has caught on a lot faster than 
anyone thought,” says Clyde Kracht, man- 
ager of market research for Visking’s plastics 
division. The company, which supplied film 
for Purude’s tests, is organizing a new dis- 
tribution setup to market the black film 
through farm retail outlets. 

Both Purdue and Visking shy from predic- 
tions that the technique will replace the 
familiar upright silo. There's a lot of pres- 
tige to owning one on your farm,” notes Mr. 
Kracht. We've got strict orders out to our 
people not to take potshots at them.” 


TAXATION OF COMPENSATION OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, and my col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
Jersey {Mr. Case], I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to provide that 
Federal employees shall be subject to 
State taxes on their incomes only in the 
State in which they are domiciled, and 
establishing jurisdiction for the Federal 
district courts to determine controversies 
arising from challenged declarations of 
domicile. 

For over 10 years, I have been actively 
supporting legislation which would re- 
move the inequity caused by Federal em- 
ployees residing in one State being forced 
to pay State or municipal taxes on their 
income in another State, due to Federal 
employment in the second State. Broad- 
ly speaking, the bill deals with unfair 
pyramiding of income taxes levied on 
Federal employees by the States and Ter- 
ritories and their political subdivisions 
and the District of Columbia. The bill 
would permit only the State of domicile 
and its political subdivisions to levy 
such taxes on a Federal employee. 

Mr. President, such remedial legisla- 
tion is long past due and I urge the Sen- 
ate to give it early approval. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1703) to provide that com- 
pensation received as a Federal officer or 
employee shall be subject to State tax 
only in the State in which such officer or 
employee is domiciled, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey (for himself and Mr. Case of New 
Jersey), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the bill (S. 478) to cede to the State 
of New Mexico concurrent jurisdiction 
over certain areas of land in the State of 
New Mexico now under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This bill 
involves a problem of intergovernmental 
relations to which a housing matter un- 
der title VIII of the National Housing 
Act is incidental, and would, therefore, 
be more appropriately the province of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, which has already under consid- 
eration the problem involved. 
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Mr. President, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, as a result of a 
committee order entered at a recent 
meeting, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill (S. 1169) for the relief of Herbert 
C. Heller, and that the bill be referred to 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

The bill would authorize payment out 
of the Civil Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund to individuals. Since the 
matters of this kind come within the 
jurisdiction of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee it is believed such 
committee should more properly handle 
this proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER: 

Statement by him in honor of Maryland 
Day, the 323d anniversary of the founding of 
the Free State of Maryland, 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address delivered by him to the Young 
Democratic Club of America, at Washington, 
D. C., on March 22, 1957. 

Address delivered by him to the National 
Capital Wing, Civil Air Patrol, on March 15, 
1957. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Exchange of correspondence with Mrs. 
Robert Low Bacon on a national cultural 
center for the District of Columbia. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF A 
NOMINATION BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
Charles E. Bohlen, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of 
the class of career minister, to be Ambas- 
sador of the United States to the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines. 

Notice is given that this nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Na- 
tional Wildlife Week is being observed 
throughout the country this week, March 
17-23. The United States has had a 
good record in recent years in the pres- 
ervation of our wildlife and scenic re- 
sources, and these values are being real- 
ized more each year. But it is a con- 
stant battle to protect and preserve 
these things so important to the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

There are millions of American who 
hunt, fish, and use our parks and for- 
ests. The purpose of Wildlife Week is 
to make these people and others aware 
of the daily threats to scenic resources 
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and many other outdoor values, things 
which are too often taken for granted. 
The National Wildlife Federation and 
the numerous State and national or- 
ganizations are spearheading this cam- 
paign, and are to be commenced for their 
fine work. 

The population of our country is ever 
increasing; our cities and industries are 
constantly expanding; lumbering activ- 
ities are increasing in our forests; and 
the waters of our streams and lakes are 
being harnessed to provide power, ir- 
rigation, and flood control. We must 
have all of these things if this Nation 
is to prosper, but that does not mean 
that we have to forgo the pleasant out- 
door experiences connected with our for- 
ests and rivers. 

National Wildlife Week is the time for 
the Nation and the Congress to take an 
inventory of our progress in learning to 
live in balance with our natural re- 
sources—our soils, forest, waters, and 
wildlife. Every person shares in the re- 
sponsibility for taking an interest in our 
wildlife and outdoor scenic resources, re- 
gardless of whether he is in his own 
backyard, in a city park, in a great State 
or Federal park, or in the fields that he 
enjoys seeing on a Sunday drive. 

Montana has a special interest in Na- 
tional Wildlife Week because the Treas- 
ure State has such an abundance of wild- 
life and scenic resources: mountains, 
lakes, streams, and wild game. 

In Montana we are at present at- 
tempting to develop one of the finest 
nesting areas for ducks and geese, Ben- 
ton Lake. Such projects as this one will 
insure an adequate supply of wild fowl 
in future years. The resources are there 
for all to enjoy, but we wish to make 
sure that we can continue to take pleas- 
ure in these things. We can do this if 
we alert ourselves to the goals of the 
National Wildlife Week. 

The theme for 1957, Make a Place for 
Wildlife, is a very good starting point. 

Wildlife is an important part of our 
national heritage. Since it is shared by 
each of us, all must shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of guarding and protecting 
it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nine courses of action as 
set forth by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration to protect and preserve nature’s 
living places be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

NINE COURSES OF ACTION AS OUTLINED BY THE 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE ASSOCIATION 

1. Start education campaigns in your 
neighborhood and community. Interest 
your leaders in saving and improving wild- 
life areas. Tell civic organizations—sports- 
men and conservation groups, women’s clubs, 
garden clubs, Lions, Rotary, church lead- 
ers—what must be done. Point out to lead- 
ers the relationships between wildlife and our 
basic water, soil, and plant resources. 
Healthy wildlife crops do not come from pol- 
luted waters and abused lands—these bring 
forth nothing but disease and desolation. 

2. Encourage and support research on wild- 
life and its living areas. Cures for wildlife 
searcities are discovered through study of 
each animal's needs and the ability of the 
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land to satisfy these. Every habitat im- 
provement program should be based on plans 
developed through careful research. 

3. Show the people who are using the 
land—the farmers, ranchers, lumbermen, 
home builders, engineers, industrialists— 
how they can manage their lands without 
destroying wildlife living areas. 

4. Encourage citizen groups (conservation 
and sportsmen clubs, youth organizations, 
etc.) to carry out wildlife habitat improve- 
ment projects in the field. This work should 
be done in close cooperation with State and 
Federal fish and game agencies. 

5. Get behind programs of State and Fed- 
eral conservation agencies. They need your 
help to stop wasteful destruction of natural 
habitats. Work toward public purchase and 
management of vital wildlife areas where 
these are threatened. 

6. Recognize and support sound policies 
for using our lands and waters to insure pro- 
tection and improvement of wildlife habi- 
tats. Strengthen the Coordination Act (Pub- 
lic Law 732, 79th Cong.) to make certain 
wildlife values will be protected and devel- 
oped in connection with Federal drainage 
and water projects. Make sure that wild- 
life areas are improved as part of water 
conservation programs. Stop wasteful drain- 
age of marshes and swamps—vitally impor- 
tant to the survival of ducks, geese, and 
other “wetlands” species. 

7. Protect and defend our State, Federal, 
and private sanctuaries, refuges, parks, for- 
ests, wilderness, and management areas. 
Stop the invasion of primitive habitats 
which provide living quarters for endan- 
gered animals. 

8. Make it your business to find out if your 
State’s waters are protected against pollu- 
tion. Fight to keep them clean and useful 
for wildlife and healthful recreation. See if 
your State pollution abatement program is 
adequate. Get acquainted with the new 
Federal pollution control law (Public Law 
660, 84th Cong.). It provides many benefits 
to State and local communities which can 
help in protecting wildlife habitats in 
streams, lakes, marshes, and coastal waters. 

9. Support the efforts of private conserva- 
tion organizations. With your help they can 
defend wildlife and recreational resources 
against attack from people who seek to sacri- 
fice these for selfish or political gain. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT MAGSAYSAY 
AND OTHER PHILIPPINE LEADERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am in receipt of a letter from the Hon- 
orable John A. O’Donnell, a former high 
United States official in the Philippines 
during the postwar period, and now a 
practicing attorney in Washington, D. C. 
In his letter to me, Mr. O’Donnell ex- 
presses great sympathy and concern in 
the loss to the free world of President 
Ramon Magsaysay, and also the loss of 
many of his personal friends many of 
them high officials of the Republic, who 
were with the President of the Philip- 
pines at the time of the airplane dis- 
aster. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. O’Donnell’s letter be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19, 1957. 
The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: As a friend of the 
Philippines I know that you are deeply 
shocked, as I am, by the tragic loss to that 
young republic of its devoted patriots and 
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public servants who were killed in Sunday's 
airplane crash in the outskirts of the city of 
Cebu. Several of these, including the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, were close friends of 


mine from my days as a member of the 
Philippine War Damage Commission (1946- 
51 


). 

President Ramon Magsaysay, a man from 
and of the people, was acclaimed far and 
wide not only for his leadership of the peo- 
ple of the Philippines in times of distress 
but of the forces of freedom against the 
threat of communism in the Far East. 

I knew him when he was a member of the 
Philippine Congress representing his neigh- 
bors in Olongapo near Subic Bay, a locality 
well known to the military forces of the 
United States. Ata time when the Philippine 
War Damage Commission, of which I was a 
member, was under pressure from innumer- 
able groups and individuals seeking com- 
pensation of personal claims, Congressman 
Magsaysay introduced a refreshing note in 
asking only for a schoolhouse to replace the 
one destroyed in his native village. I shall 
never forget the simplicity with which he 
addressed his petition to me. This char- 
acteristic of impersonal devotion to his pub- 
lic responsibilities remained with him 
throughout his brief and heroic career. 

Another tragic loss in the recent catastro- 
phe in the mountain near Cebu was that 
of Senator Tomas Cabill, a companion of 
the fighter Magsaysay in the days of guer- 
rilla operations in Mindanao which made 
possible the early return of General Mac- 
Arthur. Cabili was a close and trusted co- 
worker of President Magsaysay in his more 
recent undertakings in behalf of the Philip- 
pines. 

Another loss which is very close to me is 
that of my friend, Secretary of Education 
Gregorio Hernandez. A true scholar edu- 
cated in the Philippines and in the United 
States, he became dean of the law school of 
the University of Santo Tomas. While I was 
war damage commissioner, he was an able 
assistant general counsel of this agency dis- 
playing a high degree of professional skill 
as well as an understanding of his country- 
men and a devotion to his public duties, 
He was a kindly man who held his responsi- 
bilities high above his personal affairs which 
often included attacks of illness and obstacles 
which would have deterred less courageous 
and consecrated individuals. I consider his 
untimely death a loss of the greatest magni- 
tude in the recent holocaust. 

Another good friend of mine who lost his 
life in this terrible tragedy was Mr. Jesus 
Paredes, Jr., executive secretary of the Cath- 
olic Schools Association, which is affiliated 
with the Catholic Welfare Organization of 
the Philippines. Mr. Paredes was a news- 
paperman and a radio news commentator. 
He was a great student of communism and 
never for one moment was he ever deceived 
by the outward change in policy or procedure 
of the Communists. He knew that Com- 
munist control of any country would result 
in the impairment or destruction of the 
fullness of sovereignty and of the free exer- 
cise thereof. Jesus Paredes, Jr., knew that 
atheistic communism was a destroyer of all 
liberty. 

The Philippines will mourn all of the peo- 
ple who were lost in the ill-fated airplane 
which left Cebu with its precious cargo, but 
at the same time they may well be proud of 
the record of attainment of the men to whom 
I have paid these few words of tribute. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. O'DONNELL, 
Attorney at Law. 


THE BERMUDA CONFERENCE 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there appeared in the New York Times 
of Sunday, March 24, an article or dis- 
patch about the Bermuda conference, 
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sent from Washington, D. C., and written 
by James Reston. I believe the article 
to be a very excellent one, because in 
plain language Mr. Reston tells us the 
type of communique which perhaps 
could have been issued by those partic- 
ipating in the conference and one which 
would have told the story in a nutshell. 
I believe the language set forth in the 
article is both plain, understandable, 
and sets out quite clearly the present- 
day relationship between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WHAT Wox'r BE ANNOUNCED IN BERMUDA 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, March 23—When the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Britain held their last meeting 
on this side of the Atlantic, Washington 
was treated to a torrent of hands-across-the- 
sea rhetoric that now makes strange and 
melancholy reading. 

The Eden-Eisenhower communique of Feb- 
Tuary 1956, papered over every crack in the 
alliance, and Sir Anthony told the Senate: 

“Never, I am sure, has the measure of 
agreement between us been so wide and true. 
Never has the identity of our purpose been 
so plain. This is the keynote of our work 
together in these days.” 

Under the influence of all this, and after 
waiting 21 years for some plain words in an 
Anglo-American communique, this reporter 
submits below a modest draft of what might, 
but definitely will not, be issued after the 
current meeting in Bermuda: 


A STATEMENT 


At the end of 4 days of friendly but some- 
times tiresome conversation, the President 
and the Prime Minister issued the following 
statement: 

“Conscious of the unity of purpose of our 
two countries, of the threat of Soviet com- 
munism, and of the need to improve on the 
miserable record of Anglo-American rela- 
tions in the last 12 months, we have done 
our best to patch things up. 

“Moreover, recognizing that our peoples 
want to know what we are doing here, we 
Have resolved on a policy of speaking with 
all candor short of political embarrassment 
at home. 

“In our conversations, we have acknowl- 
edged certain inescapable facts: 

“We represent two sovereign and divided 
governments established to promote the 
diverse and sometimes contradictory in- 
terests of two different and suspicious 

ples. 

“Each of these peoples is the other’s most 
dependable ally and customer. They both 
profess much the same philosophy of life 
and government, share similar fears and 
aspirations, inherit a common system of 
law, and are therefore closer together than 
any other two major countries that do not 
acknowledge a common allegiance. 

“Nevertheless, as recent events in Egypt 
have shown, differences of history and geog- 
raphy still plague the alliance, and we have 
frankiy recognized that the British people 
will never forgive the Americans for Sir 
Anthony Eden's mistakes, nor will the 
Americans forgive the British for not finish- 
ing what should never have been started. 

“With these things in mind, ve reviewed 
many matters of mutual interest to the two 
Governments in various areas of the world.” 


. EUROPE 


“We reaffirm that the North Atiantic Treaty 
is essential to our common security, and 
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this affirmation distresses us because the 
North Atlantic Treaty is getting relatively 
weaker all the time. 

“We checked the present level of forces 
with the Lisbon goals set almost a decade 
ago: They were running well behind. We 
reviewed the rearmament of Germany: it was 
just beginning. We checked on the French 
NATO divisions: they were in North Africa. 
We explored the political implications of 
Britain’s impending reduction of forces in 
Europe; they were disturbing. 

“Accordingly, we agreed: (1) That the 
British troop withdrawal would hurt NATO; 
(2) that British economies were, however, 
necessary to preserve the resources of the 
whole sterling area, and (3) that we might 
as well admit it.” 


It. MIDDLE EAST 


We discussed the tensions which prejudice 
the stability of the area and carry a potential 
threat to world peace, but for the life of us 
we could not devise a hopeful formula. 

It was agreed that every effort should be 
made to decrease sources of misunderstand- 
ing between this area and the western na- 
tions. We are eager to contribute wherever 
possible to the settlement of difficulties be- 
tween states in the region. We wish to help 
peoples in this part of the world achieve their 
legitimate aspirations. We are firmly united 
in our purpose of a just and lasting Middle 
East peace, but we just do not know how to 
achieve it. 

In the meanwhile we believe in the prin- 
ciple of free navigation in the Suez Canal 
and the Guif of Aqaba, and we reaffirm our 
abiding conviction that Col. Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, of Egypt is not a nice man. 

TII. CONCLUSIONS 

In conclusion we have had a friendly re- 
union and removed some misunderstandings, 
but we have found no formula for reforming 
mankind or abolishing trouble. We have 
observed once more here that most of the 
menace in the world today lies beyond the 
range of our law and authority, that we can 
do more to adjust differences together than 
we can separately, but that complete unity 
of thought and action in the Atlantic al- 
liance is neither possible nor desirable. 

In the light of this we have decided to keep 
in mind the limitations as well as the great 
advantages of cooperation between our two 
governments, and to do more than we prom- 
ise in the future, rather than the other way 
around. 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
LIBERATION OF BYELORUSSIA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 39th 
anniversary of liberation of Byelorussia 
and the proclamation of an independent 
Byelorussian democratic republic, waich 
occurred on March 25, 1957, highlights 
the struggles of the Byelorussians to re- 
gain freedom—an exceptional example 
of the efforts of oppressed peoples for 
liberation of the minority held in the 
brutal vice of Soviet Communist tyranny. 

I have just received a letter from the 
Byelorussian Congress Committee of 
America calling attention to this occa- 
sion, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

THE INDEPENDENCE DAY OF BYELORUSSIA 

We Americans celebrate every year the 
Fourth of July—the day of the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States of 
America. The 25th of March is a Byelorus- 
sian national holiday, the day on which 39 
years ago the Byelorussian Democratic Rada 
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(Council) solemnly proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of the Byelorussian Democratic Re- 
public (BNR) in the country’s capital, Minsk. 

The history of these two nations was dif- 
ferent. The young American Nation, after 
having become independent, could freely 
develop all branches of national life and 
create the most democratic and powerful 
state in the world. The fate of Byelorussia 
was different, because of her different geo- 
political location. 

Byelorussia, a country on the crossroads 
of Europe where Western culture and free- 
dom met the Eastern barbarian despotism, 
was always the battlefield of these two 
antagonistic worlds. 

In the past Byelorussia was an independ- 
ent nation and played an important part in 
the medieval history of eastern Europe, In 
the early Middle Ages Byelorussia appeared 
under the name of Kryvia and later on (13th 
century) was known as the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania; in 1795 the country was forcibly 
incorporated into imperial Russia. 

There were continuous efforts on the part 
of Byelorussians to regain their freedom: In 
1812 with help of Napoleon; in 1863 by armed 
uprising under leadership of Katsus Kalinou- 
ski and others. The October revolution in 
Russia offered another opportunity to shake 
off the chains of slavery—this time by the 
means of democratic self-determination. 
Through the coordinated effort of all Byelo- 
russian organizations, a national representa- 
tion, consisting of 1,872 delegates from all 
corners of the country, convened in Minsk on 
December 18, 1917. This All-Byelorussian 
Congress became in fact the constituent as- 
sembly of Byelorussia. 

The Congress elected Rada (Council) and 
its Presidium as its executive bodies, which 
have assumed the responsibility for the fate 
of the nation. 

On March 25, 1918, Rada and its executive 
council solemnly proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Byelorussia and published its third 
constitutional act containing the official text 
of the proclamation. The Byelorussian 
Democratic Republic was recognized de jure 
by Austria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, 
Georgia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and the 
Ukraine and de facto by Bulgaria, Denmark, 
France, and Yugoslavia. 

The new republic could not resist for too 
long a time the pressure of Russian imperial- 
ism without any help from outside and soon 
fell victims of new occupation, this time by 
the Red army. 

Her place was taken by the Bolshevik-spon- 
sored Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
created on January 1, 1919, in Smolensk as a 
Communist counterweight to the democratic 
republic. This “union republic” with its 
puppet government is still in existence within 
the structure of the Soviet Union. 

The people of Byelorussia never did accept 
the government forced upon them, and de- 
fended their rights by arms. The famous 
Sluck uprising of 1920 was brutally crushed 
by overwhelming Communist forces suffer- 
ing the same fate as the Hungarian revolu- 
tion 36 years later. 

During the following 39 years the popula- 
tion has been subjected to a violent and 
ruthless persecution, deportation, and ex- 
termination. Millions were deported into 
Siberia, where they are still, if alive, wait- 
ing for liberation. 

On the international forum the Commu- 
nist puppet government of B. S. S. R. con- 
tinually abuses membership of Byelorussia 
in the United Nations. 

The Byelorussian people Know that they 
have thousands of compatriots living in the 
free world who are spreading the truth about 
their history, culture, and present sufferings. 
They also know that the Byelorussian Demo- 
cratic Rada and its government in exile act 
and lead the best forces of the nation in 
the fight for freedom and justice, 
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THE MIDDLE EAST AS A LABORA- 
TORY FOR DISARMAMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
many Members of Congress are aware 
that some of the most constructive 
thinking that has lately been done on 
the Middle Eastern crisis has come from 
Mr. James P. Warburg. Several of his 
articles have been inserted in the REC- 
orp from time to time by various 
Members. 

A recent address by Mr. Warburg to 
the Second New York Conference on 
World Disarmament and Development 
strikes me as one of his most helpful 
contributions. The address is entitled 
“The Middle East as a Laboratory for 
Disarmament and Development.” I, 
myself, have recently suggested several 
proposals similar to those mentioned by 
Mr. Warburg in his article. Without 
committing myself to the entire sub- 
stance of Mr. Warburg's address—as 
much of it is new in thought and pro- 
vocative—I think he has given us an in- 
valuable contribution to current think- 
ing about the Middle Eastern crisis, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MIDDLE East AS A LABORATORY FOR 
DISARMAMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 
(An Address by James P. Warburg to the 

Second New York Conference on World 

Disarmament and Development) 

A year ago, we met here to discuss the need 
for worldwide dicarmament and economic 
development. Since then, little if any prog- 
ress has been made. And not only that. An 
election year has come and gone without 
even a serious discussion of either subject. 
Yet, if the need for public education leading 
to the support of more constructive national 
policies was great in March 1956, it is in- 
finitely greater today. 

The world has not stood still while United 
States policy has remained frozen in a mold 
of complacent inflexibility. 

This year, your committee has wisely 
chosen to apply the broad principles which 
we discussed a year ago to the pressing prob- 
lems of the Middle East. 
this frame of reference, I must, at the outset, 
express the opinion that the Middle East 
crisis cannot profitably be discussed except 
in the context of recent events in Eastern 
Europe and the radical changes which have 
taken place in world wide power relation- 
ships, 

THE TWIN CRISIS 

The crisis which began in 1956 is a twin 
crisis. It has affected both poles of power in 
what, a year ago, looked like a bipolar world. 
The developments in Eastern Europe have 
profoundly shaken the foundations of Soviet 
power. The events in the Middle East have 
undermined the strength and solidarity of 
the anti-communist coalition. 

For the moment, the European crisis and 
the Middle East crisis have offset each other. 
Russia would today be in much deeper trou- 
bie, had it not been for the blunders of the 
Western powers in the Middle East. The 
Western powers would be in an even more 
precarious position than they are today, had 


it not been for the Russian blunders which. 


provoked the satellite revolt. The coinci- 
dence in time of the two crises has prevented 
either side from taking full advantage of the 
other's difficulties; it has also interlocked the 
solution of their respective probiems. 
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Russia’s problem in Eastern Europe is to 
find a way of withdrawing without loss of 
prestige or security from a position which 
has, in the long run, become untenable. 

The Western problem in the Middle East is 
to find a way of preventing the further in- 
trusion of Soviet influence into an area from 
which Western retirement has become in- 
evitable. 

Neither problem can be solved without 
finding a solution to the other. 

The solution of the European problem lies 
in negotiating a carefully phased withdrawal 
of Anglo-American and Soviet forces from 
that part of the Continent which lies west 
of the Soviet frontier, resulting eventually in 
the creation of a broad, militarily neutralized 
belt with a reunified, neutralized Germany 
at its center. The first step in such a phased 
withdrawal might well be the evacuation of 
that part of Germany which lies between the 
Rhine and the Oder-Neisse Rivers, and the 
use of that neutralized area as a laboratory 
for the development of effective methods of 
inspection and enforcement. At my sugges- 
tion, the Arden House Disarmament Confer- 
ence, held last December, adopted a proposal 
to this effect and submitted it, through Sen- 
ators PLANDERS and SPARKMAN, to President 
Eisenhower. 

The solution of the Middle East problem 
lies in negotiating with the Soviet Union a 
mutual hands-off agreement, with each side 
renouncing all hopes or ambitions to domi- 
nate all or part of the area. Such an agree- 
ment would include an arms embargo and a 
mutual covenant to aid the social and eco- 
nomic development of the Middle Eastern 
nations without either side seeking to gain, 
through such aid, political influence or eco- 
nomic advantage. 


THE TWIN GOALS 


In other words, the twin goals of American 
diplomacy at this time should, in my judg- 
ment, be the military neutralization of Eu- 
rope between the English Channel and the 
Soviet border and the similar neutralization 
of the Middle East. 

The attainment of these aims would 
necessitate changing the nature of NATO 
and of the Baghdad Pact. Likewise, it would 
necessitate changing the nature of the War- 
saw Pact and of Soviet relations to Egypt and 
Syria. NATO would become, in effect, a uni- 
lateral declaration asserting that any Soviet 
incursion into the neutralized area, and par- 
ticularly, any attack upon the nations of 
Western Europe, would be considered by the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada as 
an attack upon themselves. The Warsaw 
Pact would become a countervailing Soviet 
declaration that Rusia would consider any 
Western incursion into the neutralized area 
as an attack upon herself. Similar counter- 
valling declarations as to the Middle East 
would supplant the Baghdad Pact and the 
incipient Soviet alliances with Egypt and 
Syria. 

In the Middle East as well as in Europe, 
the United Nations should, I think, be 
asked to endorse these hands-off agreements 
and to participate to greatest extent possible 
in their enforcement, so that any violation 
by either side would instantly be recognized 
as a violation of the United Nations Charter 
calling for immediate action by the world 
organization. 

Admittedly, it will not be easy to achieve 
these goals but, before we consider the ob- 
stacles and how to overcome them, let us 
see what would be accomplished by their 
achievement. 

The phased evacuation of Europe would 
separate the armed forces which now con- 
front each other in central Germany, thus 
removing one of the most likely causes of 
war. It would relieve the neutralized na- 
tions of Europe of the burden of maintain- 
ing armaments and, more important, it 
would prevent the otherwise inevitable 
equipment of a number of European nations 
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with atomic weapons which they do not now 
possess. Thus, the phased evacuation of 
Anglo-American and Soviet troops would 
constitute a major step toward universal 
disarmament, while, at the same time, pro- 
viding a gradually widening testing ground 
for the techniques of enforcement. 

A hands-off agreement in the Middle East 
would have similar desirable consequences 
for all concerned. It would assure the 
United States that Russia would not get 
into a position to control or interfere with 
the production and transportation of Middle 
Eastern oil. It would assure the Soviet 
Union that the United States would not 
maintain or develop bases in the Middle East 
which would threaten Russia's vital centers, 
It would assure the Middle Eastern countries 
the opportunity to develop their full inde- 
pendence and would leave it to them to fill 
the so-called vacuum created by British 
withdrawal. 

In addition, since the hands-off agreement 
would include an arms embargo, the Middle 
Eastern countries would to all intents and 
purposes be demilitarized and thus would be 
relieved of the burden of maintaining mili- 
tary establishments, The extent to which 
this benefit would be realized would depend 
upon the extent to which the area could be 
internally pacified. This, in turn, would 
depend chiefly upon an Arab-Israeli peace 
settlement. 

THE OBSTACLES 


Let us now consider the obstacles, first in 
Europe and then in the Middle East. 


Among the West European countries, Ger- 
many is the only one likely to object to being 
demilitarized. Paradoxically enough, the 
Germans are likely to show more interest in 
having their own armed forces when it is 
suggested that their country be demilitarized 
than they have shown in the 6 years during 
which the Western powers have urged them 
to rearm. However, when the phased with- 
drawal reaches the stage at which Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary are also neu- 
tralized, this German attitude is likely to 
change, especially when Chancellor Adenauer 
is no longer the dominant figure. 

Among the East European countries, only 
Poland, traditionally both anti-Russian and 
anti-German, is likely to hesitate before 
accepting a status of demilitarized neutral- 
ity. However, when Germany accepts that 
condition and Soviet troops clear out of 
Poland, the Poles may no longer feel the 
need of maintaining a costly military estab- 
lishment. 

Whatever the objection raised by the 
smaller European nations, the important 
fact is that the Soviet Union itself opened 
the door to a phased withdrawal from Europe 
in its note of November 17, 1956. The United 
States has so far failed to explore this oppor- 
tunity, partly out of deference to Chancellor 
Adenauer and partly because our Govern- 
ment has been so preoccupied with its own 
troubles in the Middle East that it has failed 
to exploit Russia's troubles in Eastern Eu- 
rope. These are not the only reasons for our 
Government's reluctance to take the initia- 
tive. There are apparently some influential 
persons in Washington who have for years 
opposed any and all negotiations with Russia 
until we should have achieved a more formi- 
dable position of strength and who, now that 
we have it, say that we should not negotiate 
because of Russia's apparent weakness. 

Finally, among the obstacles to the grad- 
ual neutralization of Europe west of the 
Soviet border, there is the fear that the neu- 
tralized Europeans nations might gain an 
unfair advantage as competitors for world 
markets over the non-Continental powers 
who would guarantee their security. This 
fear applies particularly to Great Britain. 
My answer would be that the United King- 
dom's importance as one of the guaranteeing 
powers depends less upon the size of its own 
military establishments than upon its Com- 
monwealth relationships and its availability 
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asa base. So far as the United States, Can- 
ada, and Russia are concerned, the more they 
suffer from the competition of the demili- 
tarized countries, the greater will be the 
pressure upon them to end the arms race and 
to make a serious and sincere effort to 
achieve reliably enforced universal disarma- 
ment. 

Coming now to the Middle East, if we as- 
sume an Arab-Israeli peace settlement, Tur- 
key is the nation most likely to object to the 
demilitarization and neutralization of the 
whole area, Turkey would be in a position 
to voice its misgivings not only as a member 
of the Baghdad Pact but as a member of 
NATO. ‘Traditionally hostile to Russia and 
with a long frontier to guard, Turkey might 
well wish to remain capable of self-defense, 
even though assured that a Soviet attack 
upon her would bring instant retaliation by 
the United States Strategic Air Force. This 
understandable attitude might, however, 
change with a prolonged relaxation of ten- 
sions and, especially, if certain protective 
measures were devised for the Turkish 
straits. 

Pakistan might also object to neutraliza- 
tion, but for entirely different reasons, hav- 
ing less to do with self-defense against Rus- 
sia than with hostility to India. My own 
view is that it was a great mistake to rearm 
Pakistan and to bring it into the Middle Bast 
and southeast Asia alliances—a mistake 
which alienated India and upset the balance 
of power not only between India and Paki- 
stan but between Pakistan and Afghanistan, 
driving the latter into the arms of the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, having committed this 
error, it will be difficult to undo it, and it 
may well be that both Turkey and Pakistan 
will have to be left out of an overall Middle 
East settlement at the beginning. 


SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Apart from these two special cases, the 
neutralization of the Middle East depends 
upon the prior establishment of peace with- 
in the area—peace between Israel and the 
Arab States and peace among the Arab na- 
tions. 

Unlike the situation in Europe, where we 
could right now negotiate with Russia from 
a position of strength, we should, in the pres- 
ent circumstances, have to negotiate from a 
position of weakness in trying to reach a 
hands-off agreement in the Middle East, 
This weakness arises primarily from three 
factors: 

1. The Russians have the advantage that 
Arab nationalism is more antiwestern than 
anti-Communist. With Anglo-French in- 
fluence and power rapidly disappearing from 
the Arab scene, Arab antiwesternism is be- 
coming more and more sharply focused upon 
Israel. 

2. The Russians are not committed, as we 
are, to preserve the existence of Israel. 

3. In wooing the Arabs and pretending to 
be interested solely in their welfare, the Rus- 
sians have no such clearly visible self-interest 
as we have through our huge investment in 
and Europe’s dependence upon Middle East 
oil. 

These are the great handicaps to our di- 
plomacy which must be overcome before we 
can effectively negotiate a hands-off agree- 
ment in the Middle East. An additional 
factor working against us is our association 
in the Arab mind with the colonial powers, 
kept alive by our ambiguous attitude toward 
the Arab independence movements in North 
Africa. 

Yet, in spite of these handicaps, the fun- 
damental basis for a negotiation exists, be- 
cause Russia wants us out of the Middle East 
no less than we want her out of it. This 
was evidenced by the Soviet note of Febru- 
ary 12, 1957, which we shall presently discuss 
in detail. 

A CONCRETE PROPOSAL 


Three weeks prior to the publication of the 
Soviet proposal, I prepared an article en- 
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titled “Steps Toward a Middle Eastern 
Peace,” which appeared in the February 7 
issue of the Reporter and which has since 
been reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
The article outlined a number of specific 
proposals designed to rid our diplomacy of 
the handicaps just mentioned. Briefly, the 
steps suggested were these: 

1, That the United States should offer to 
place the Panama Canal Zone and the canal 
itself under United Nations control, provided 
that Bgypt would agree to place under 
United Nations control the Suez Canal and 
the Straits of Tiran, and provided, further, 
that Egypt and Israel would cede or sell to 
the United Nations a strip of territory run- 
ning from Gaza to the Gulf of Aqaba. This 
proposal, previously put forward last Septem- 
ber in a letter to the New York Times, 6 
weeks before the Anglo-French-Israeli inva- 
sion of Egypt, was designed to remove the 
major disputes between Israel and Egypt and 
between Egypt and the nations dependent 
upon assured use of the Suez waterway. It 
was not original. It was merely a revival 
in modified form of the proposal to inter- 
nationalize all the strategic waterways put 
forward by the United States at the Pots- 
dam Conference in 1945. If adopted, it 
might well have prevented the disastrous de- 
velopments of October-November 1956. 

The restatement of this proposal in my 
February 7 article answered the major objec- 
tions raised against it and also showed how 
the same principle might, under certain con- 
ditions, later be applied to the Turkish 
Straits, the Kiel Canal, and the Rhine- 
Danube waterway. 

The article suggested further: 

2. That the United Nations establish a per- 
manent base in the Gaza-Agaba Strip and 
undertake as well the policing of Israel's 
armistice borders with Jordan, Syria, and 
Lebanon, thus establishing a trip wire against 
Arab-Israeli aggression. 

8. That Israel be induced to renounce for- 
mally and explicitly any ambition toward 
further territorial aggrandizement and to 
accept in principle the need for some adjust- 
ment of its present frontiers, 

4. That the Arab States be induced, on the 
basis of this Israeli declaration, to renounce 
any intention to destroy Israel, to accept the 
fact of its existence, and to declare their will- 
ingness to settle all differences, including the 
repatriation or resettlement of refugees, by 
peaceful negotiation. 

(It should be mentioned here that Israeli 
officials have at various times stated that 
Israel had no expansionist aims. Some doubt 
has, however, been cast upon these declara- 
tions by recent Israeli proposals concerning 
the future of the Gaza Strip and also by 
statements made from time to time by mi- 
nority extremist leaders in Israel.) 

5. That a United Nations Middle East De- 
velopment Authority be established in order 
to foster the social and economic develop- 
ment of the entire area; that this Authority 
be empowered to levy a tax upon all oil 
shipped from Middle Eastern ports; to take 
over the operation of Middle East pipelines 
and to levy an additional tax upon oil flow- 
ing through them; and to devote the pro- 
ceeds of both levies to regional development. 

This idea was also not original. It was put 
forward by a group of British Middle East 
experts and published in the London Ob- 
server of December 16, 1956. 

In connection with this last proposal I 
made an additional suggestion, namely, that, 
in addition to sponsoring a United Nations 
Middle East Development Authority, the 
United States should offer to channel all its 
own economic aid to the area through that 
authority provided that the Soviet Union 
would agree to do likewise. My thought was 
that, if Russia were to accept such a proposal, 
one of the major elements of a hands-off 
agreement would have been achieved, since 
both American and Soviet economic aid 
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would then be stripped of political overtunes. 
If, on the other hand, the Kremlin were to 
reject such an American proposal, the Soviet 
Union would stand unmasked before the 
Arab world as a selfishly ambitious imperial- 
ist power. 

The purpose of the steps just outlined is 
self-evident. The proposals were designed to 
break the deadlock between Egypt and the 
canal users, to bring about an Arab-Israeli 
peace settlement, and to spread the benefit 
of the oil resources lying in a few Middle 
Eastern lands throughout the whole area in 
such a way that every nation in the region 
would have a strong vested interest in the 
uninterrupted production and transportation 
of Middle East oil. 


RUSSIA SEIZES THE INITIATIVE 


Unfortunately the Kremlin has now beaten 
us to the diplomatic punch by making pre- 
cisely that move with respect to the Middle 
East which an earlier western initiative with 
respect to Eastern Europe might have 
forestalled. 

In its note of February 12, 1957, addressed 
to the United States, Great Britain, and 
France the Soviet Government took advan- 
tage of western embarrassment, disunity, and 
indecision by preempting the sponsorship of 
a hands-off agreement for the neutralization 
of the Middle East. 

The six points of the Soviet proposal were: 

“1, The preservation of peace in the Near 
and Middle East by settling questions at issue 
exclusively by peaceful means. 

“2. Noninterference in the internal affairs 
of the countries of the Near and Middle East. 
Respect for the sovereignty and independ- 
ence of these countries, 

“3. Refusal to undertake any attempts to 
draw these countries into military aline- 
ments with the participation of the great 
powers. 

“4. The liquidation of foreign bases and 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from the 
territory of countries of the Near and Mid- 
dle East. 

“5. Joint refusal to supply arms to coun- 
tries of the Near and Middle East. 

“6. Assistance in the economic develop- 
ment of countries of the Near and Middle 
East, without putting forward any political, 
military or other conditions incompatible 
with the dignity and sovereignty of these 
countries.” 

Points 1, 2, 5, and 6—peaceful settlement of 
disputes, noninterference in internal affairs, 
an arms embargo and cooperation in provid- 
ing economic aid without political strings 
attached—constitute a succinct statement of 
what should be our own objectives, if our 
purpose is to neutralize the Middle East and 
to assure its free and full development, rather 
than to dominate the area ourselves, A re- 
jection of these four points would imply that 
we actually do seek a dominant position. 

On the other hand, points 3 and 4—aban- 
donment of military alliances, withdrawal of 
foreign troops and relinquishment of bases 
on Middle Eastern soil—were clearly unac- 
ceptable because they called for one-sided 
concessions on the part of the West, without 
countervailing concessions on the part of 
Russia, The Soviet Union has no bases in the 
Middle Eastern countries, no known mili- 
tary alliances and no troops, other than per- 
haps a few technicians, Britain and the 
United States not only have bases and com- 
mitments under military alliances, but Brit- 
ain also has a few troops in the Persian Gulf 
area where she still holds a crown colony and 
several protectorates. 

The obvious quid pro quo for the neutral- 
ization of the Middle East, where the West 
holds certain positions which admittedly 
would threaten Soviet security in the event 
of war, would be the retirement of Russian 
coercive power from Eastern Europe. Had 
the United States, last November, assumed 
the initiative in proposing a concrete plan for 
the phased withdrawal of foreign troops from 
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Europe, leading to the eventual neutraliza- 
tion of the continent west of the Soviet fron- 


tier, the proper bargaining position would 
have been established, 


AN OPPORTUNITY MISSED 


On the day when the Soviet Middle East 
proposal was published, I wrote to the White 
House, to a number of Senators, and to the 
Washington Post, pointing out substantially 
what I have said in the foregoing analysis. 
My letter, since published in a number of 
newspapers and in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, concluded with this warning: 

“For us to reject the Soviet proposal out of 
hand—which is probably what the Kremlin 
wants us to do—would be the height of folly. 
What we should do is to accept in principle 
the proposed neutralization of the Middle 
East, stating, however, that we shall be will- 
ing to discuss the dissolution of military 
pacts, the withdrawal of troops and the re- 
linquishment of bases only in the context 
of a corresponding Soviet withdrawal from 
Eastern Europe. Any other answer will leave 
us in a wholly invidious position in the eyes 
of the peoples of the Middle East.” 

Well, you know what happened. Within 
24 hours, our Government brushed off the 
Russian proposal as an insincere propaganda 
move, designed primarily to make trouble for 
the Eisenhower doctrine. This was the sub- 
stance of the comment issued by the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary, James Hagerty, from 
vacation headquarters in Thomasville, Ga. 

Whether sincere or insincere to the extent 
of being merely a gambit in the battle for the 
minds of men, the Soviet proposal was un- 
questionably a shrewdly calculated move 
aimed at precisely that which it accom- 
plished, namely, to put forward a proposal 
attractive to the peoples of the Middle East 
which the United States would reject. If 
we must let our opponents lead, I wish we 
could at least learn to counterpunch, 


OTHER LESSONS OF THE PAST 


Before I close, let me point out some 
other lessons which, it seems to me, we 
might profitably learn from the past. 

The first is that it is unwise to arm nations 
against an assumed danger of which they 
themselves are not clearly aware, especially 
when such nations have border disputes, 
dynastic quarrels and other unresolved dif- 
ferences among each other. Our past experi- 
ence in the Middle East shows that arms 
provided for defense against Soviet invasion 
have produced but little regional military 
strength and have, on the contrary, served 
to exacerbate the tensions, jealousies and 
animosities within the area. 

The second lesson is that an obsessive pre- 
occupation with providing a physical defense 
for the land and the physical resources of 
an area leads to a neglect of the psychologi- 
cal, historical, social, cultural and political 
factors which are the basic determining fac- 
tors affecting the area's behavior. Thus, one 
cannot understand Arab hostility toward 
Britain and Israel, and, hence, toward the 
West as a whole, without recognizing that 
this hostility has deep roots in the broken 
British promises of World War I. One can- 
not comprehend the cleavages within the 
Arab League, without taking into account the 
ancient rivalry between the Hashemite and 
Wahabi dynasties and the even more ancient 
hostility between Egypt and the desert tribes 
of Mesopotamia. 

Above all, preoccupation with rearmament 
and military alliances leads to overemphasis 
upon relationships with governments to the 
neglect of relationships with peoples. Yet 
peoples, not nations, are the key to the Mid- 
die East problem. Arab nationalism is not 
national in the strict sense of the word; 
the Arab does not feel loyalty to a nation- 
state, such as Iraq or Saudi Arabia, as much 
as he feels loyalty to his tribe, his village or 
city and—skipping over the nation-state—to 
the Islamic Arab world as a whole. This is 
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partly because the Arab nation-states are 
relatively young, but even more because the 
grievances of the peoples of the Arab States 
are so largely common grievances; to wit, 
poverty, illiteracy, disease, and exploitation 
by feudal potentates, often supported by for- 
eign influence. 

We did not lose China to communism be- 
cause of Soviet expansive imperialism. We 
lost China to communism because the masses 
of the Chinese people lay beyond the reach 
of our influence and our understanding, and 
because we were thus unable to guide their 
revolution by demonstrating the availability 
of an alternative, other than communism, to 
Kuomintang misrule. If we lose the Middle 
East to communism, it will be for much the 
same reasons, but with far less excuse. 

The third major lesson to be derived from 
our experience is that, while rearmament 
only makes matters worse, economic aid will 
not necessarily solve the problems of the 
Middle East. Money given or loaned to gov- 
ernments which are not responsive to the 
needs of their peoples will serve only to per- 
petuate the existing injustices. Hence, the 
more economic aid takes the form of regional 
development, bringing benefits directly to 
the peoples of several nations, the more 
effective it will be. 

Finally, we should learn from the mistakes 
of the past that playing off one group of 
middie eastern nations against another 
benefits no one but our enemies. The clas- 
sic example is furnished by our rearming 
of Iraq and our refusal to rearm Egypt, after 
Iraq had agreed and Egypt had declined to 
enter into an anti-Soviet alliance. The re- 
sult was that Egypt turned to Russia for 
arms and thus enabled the Kremlin to estab- 
lish a base for political operations in the rear 
of our half-constructed defense alliance. 

The truth of the matter is that, after 10 
years of living in a dynamically changing 
postwar world, we still have no foreign pol- 
icy—in the Middle East or elsewhere. We 
are still obsessed with armaments and alli- 
ances and the preservation of the status quo. 
We are not winning the allegiance of the 
peoples who are going to change the status 
quo, whether we like it or not. We are not 
helping our friends to make difficult read- 
justments. We are not taking advantage of 
the painful readjustments which our oppo- 
nents are forced to make, Above all, we 
are not addressing ourselves to the two most 
urgent tasks of our time—the abolition of 
war through universal disarmament, and the 
creation of a world in which hunger, poverty, 
disease, and oppression will no longer moye 
men to violence. 

Perhaps I am overoptimistic in thinking 
that the disaster which has befallen us in 
the Middle East has brought about at least 
a partial awakening. After years of biparti- 
san complacency, there are a few voices now 
being heard in Washington—voices which 
demand an end to self-righteous declarations 
and the long overdue development of a pol- 
icy worthy of this Nation. Let me urge you 
to support this demand by every means in 
your power. And let me particularly urge 
you, if I may, to support not only the broad 
general principles of a policy which aims at 
world disarmament and development but the 
immediate steps which you believe might 
lead toward the eventual achievement of 
lasting peace. It is necessary to know where 
we are going, but it is also necessary to know 
how we propose to get there. That, I take 
it, was why your committee arranged this 
particular program. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILLS AND GOV- 
ERNMENT BY INJUNCTION 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the most 

shameful story in the judicial annals 

of America was written during the gen- 

eration preceding our own when Federal 
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judges robbed labor of its right to trial 
by jury, its right to freedom of the press, 
and its right to freedom of speech by 
substituting government by injunction 
for government by law. 

Since the so-called civil rights bills 
are calculated and intended to establish 
government by injunction in the so- 
called civil rights field, it would be well 
for the Senate to pause and ponder some 
of the episodes in the shameful story to 
which I have referred. 

I wish to invite the attention of the 
Senate—and especially the attention of 
Senators interested in the so-called civil 
rights bill—to the episode recorded in 
the buckram-bound volume I hold in my 
hand—volume 233 of the Reports of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I 
invite the attention of the Senate par- 
ticularly to pages 604 to 613, both in- 
clusive, of this volume, where the case of 
Gompers against United States appears. 

In that case, Samuel Gompers, one of 
the wisest and most patriotic labor lead- 
ers of America of all time, was charged 
with contempt of court on account of his 
alleged disobedience to an injuncticn is- 
sued by a Federal court of the District of 
Columbia on the application of Bucks 
Stove & Range Co., which undertook to 
defeat by the injunctive process the just 
demands of its striking employees for 
reasonable working conditions. 

A Federal judge sitting without a jury 
adjudged Gompers guilty of contempt 
and sentenced him to jail for disobedi- 
ence of the injunction because, forsooth, 
he had truthfully stated orally and in 
print that no law compelled his hearers 
or readers to buy a stove manufactured 
by Bucks Stove & Range Co. 

Gompers managed to escape actual 
service of the jail sentence merely be- 
cause the Supreme Court held on his 
eppeal that the contempt proceedings 
had not been initiated within 3 years 
after the violations alleged, and in conse- 
quence the trial judge had lost his power 
to punish Gompers for contempt under 
the 3-year statute of limitations. 

At the request of the United Press, I 
prepared a statement setting forth some 
of the implications of government by in- 
junction as presented by the civil rights 
bills now pending before Congress. This 
statement appeared in the Washington 
Daily News and other newspapers 
throughout the country on March 15, 
1957. I ask that copy of it be printed 
in the Rrecorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Daily News of 
March 15, 1957] 
TRIAL BY JURY OR BY INJUNCTION?—A BASIC 
Issue or Civin RIGHTS 
(By Senator Sam J. ERVIN, JR.) 

The right to vote and the right to enjoy 
all civil liberties are basic to a free people 
and must be protected. 

It is, however, a tragic error to attempt 
the protection of civil rights for any one 
group through a process which denies a 
liberty equally precious, that of trial by jury. 
The administration's civil rights proposals 
will do exactly this. 

These proposals eliminate trial by jury 
by making the United States Government a 

to private suits brought under present 
civil rights statutes and substituting an 
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equitable remedy, the injunction, for com- 
mon law proceedings. 

The injunction is a set of rules laid down 
by a court to which compliance is ordered. 
This may sound simple enough, but the 
injunction is particularly open to abuse be- 
cause of its possible scope and extension 
and because of the widespread threat of 
summary punishment which it conveys. 

An injunction can extend to persons not 
parties to the action and can turn a private 
controversy into a means of establishing a 
code of conduct for an entire community 
and coercing innocent conduct, 
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Labor injunctions of the early 1900's, for 
example, were truly said to have applied to 
“10,000 workers and all the world besides.” 
Now in Clinton, Tenn., there is in force an 
injunction so broad that it prohibits both 
speech and peaceful picketing against its 
integration order. 

It should be remembered that an injunc- 
tion must be obeyed while in force and that 
disobedience is punishable by contempt un- 
der it even though the order itself is subse- 
quently declared improper. 

The most frightening aspect of the civil 
rights proposals is the power of the court to 
punish disobedience to the injunction by 
summary proceedings for contempt, without 
jury trial. Under present Federal laws, 
when an individual is subject to contempt 
proceedings, for acts allegedly in violation 
of State or Federal laws, he has the right to 
jury trial on request. 

This guaranty arose out of labor's experi- 
ence with injunctions and judges. But it 
does not apply to injunction cases wherein 
the United States is a party to the suit. 

The administration asks that the United 
States Government become a party to private 
suits under civil-rights statutes, thus negat- 
ing completely trial by jury except upon 
election of a judge and empowering a single 
judge to issue the injunction, make its 
initial interpretation, determine who has 
violated it, and punish him for contempt. 


SOPHISTRY 


It is the height of sophistry to maintain 
that injunction and contempt proceedings, 
as equitable matters, do not subject an indi- 
vidual to the jeopardy he suffers in ordinary 
criminal proceedings. There is not one par- 
ticle less liberty involved in punishment 
for contempt and in punishment for viola- 
tion of a State or Federal law. 

The real difference is that under common- 
law proceedings an accused’s guilt or inno- 
cence and his liability to damages, are deter- 
mined by a jury while in contempt pro- 
ceedings his fate rests with a single judge. 
One held in contempt, whether it be crim- 
inal or civil contempt, is subject to fine or 
imprisonment. 

Criminal-contempt judgments set forth a 
definite fine and sentence. But civil-con- 
tempt judgments are of greater magnitude 
since actual damages are estimated as fines 
and the jail sentence extends for so long 
as the court order is not complied with. 

The advocates of these civil-rights meas- 
ures say that the injunction provides a 
quick, tallormade remedy in this area. It 
is true that constitutional safeguards pro- 
vided in jury trial make the punishment 
of an act as a crime a slower, less sure 
process. 

Constitutional guaranties do render action 
in the democratic process slower, more cum- 
bersome than actions by totalitarian states, 
Yet should any constitutional guaranty be 
surrendered for the sake of quickness and 
ease? 

We should remember that the Founding 
Fathers established constitutional guaran- 
ties because they loathed bureaucratic and 
judicial tyranny more than they loved bu- 
reaucratic and judicial haste, 
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PREJUDICE 

The proponents of these measures also say 
that the injunctive remedy will be free of 
prejudice and bias sometimes shown by local 
juries. But they fail to take into account 
the situation and possible prejudice of the 
judge. 

Under the administration bill the judge 
will be projected into the midst of the civil 
rights issue, an issue highly charged with 
emotionalism and politics. On one side of 
the controversy will be ranged the entire 
resources of the Federal Government which 
the other side will view in certainty as an 
engine of oppression to them, 

In this atmosphere the judge will decide 
whether to issue an injunction, whether to 
cite for contempt largely on the basis of 
affidavits submitted, affidavits which are al- 
ways an unreliable method of proof but par- 
ticularly so in a passionate struggle where 
winning becomes more important than truth. 

There are other subtle factors present in 
a judge’s decision. One is the danger that 
the judge may view a violation of his own 
injunction as a personal insult to him. Or 
he as a Presidential appointee may conceive 
his role to be that of furthering particular 
policies of the Government or party. 

Surely no good judge would want the re- 
sponsibility for acting under these proposals 
and no bad judge should be given that re- 
sponsibility. 

In the zeal to insure full citizenship rights 
to one group let us not foist government by 
injunction upon this Nation. We cannot 
increase the rights of one group by destroy- 
ing the rights of all groups. The adminis- 
tration bill will not solve the racial problem 
but will increase race tensions and divisions 
to unknown proportions. 


DYNAMITE 

Those who propose the bill might ponder 
these words of Samuel Gompers before Sen- 
ate hearings of the 62d Congress: “If ever 
the time shall come (and let us hope and 
work that it never shall come) when govern- 
ment by dynamite shall be attempted, it 
will have as its main cause the theory and 
policy upon which is based government by 
injJunction—personal government foisted 
upon our people instead of a government by 
law.” 

The only true solution to the racial prob- 
lem is the slower process of raising the eco- 
nomic and educational level of all our peo- 
ple coupled with enforcement of present 
civil rights laws, both State and Federal, 
but without robbing our citizens of their 
right of jury trial, 


WHY THE UNITED STATES WILL 
NOT RECOGNIZE RED CHINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by Secretary 
John Foster Dulles, which appeared in 
the U. S. News & World Report of 
March 22, 1957, under the heading 
“Dulles Tells Why the United States Will 
Not Recognize Red China.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DULLES TELLS WHY THE UNITED STATES WILL 
Nor RECOGNIZE RED CHINA 
(By John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State) 
The United States adheres steadfastly to 
the three main aspects of its China policy, 
which is to recognize the Republic of China; 
not to recognize the so-called People’s Re- 
public of China; and to oppose the seating of 
this People’s Republic in the United Nations 
as the accredited representative of what the 
charter calls the Republic of China. 
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This policy is not merely an expression of 
emotional dislike of Chinese communism, 
although the creed and practices of the Chi- 
nese Communists are in fact repugnant to 
us, Also our policy is not merely an expres- 
sion of sentimental loyalty to the Republic 
of China, although we do feel loyalty to a 
government which was loyal to the Allied 
cause throughout even the darkest days of 
the Second World War. 

Our policy stems primarily from consider- 
ations of national interest and, we believe, 
of international interest. First of all we ask 
ourselves: Will the interests of the United 
States be advanced by according diplomatic 
recognition to the Chinese Communist 
regime? 

The answer to that is, in our opinion, 
clearly negative. United States diplomatic 
recognition of the Chinese Communist re- 
gime would serve no national purpose, but 
would strengthen and encourage influences 
hostile to us and our allies and further im- 
peril lands whose independence is related to 
our own peace and security. 

In this connection we recall that there are 
many millions of immigrant Chinese who 
form parts of the populations of free Asian 
countries. Today many of them, perhaps 
most of them, remain loyal to the Republic of 
China now seated at Taiwan (Formosa) 
which symbolizes the China that they know. 

We can see only loss and no gain in action 
which would make these overseas Chinese 
more apt to serve the subversive policies of 
the Chinese Communist regime, If we ex- 
amine this matter from the standpoint of 
the United Nations, we come to a similar 
conclusion. The United Nations would not 
be strengthened if the Communists were 
there to represent China and we cannot see 
that they have any right to this role. 

The charter seeks that membership should 
be made up of peace-loving governments able 
and willing to carry out their obligations un- 
der the charter. 

There is no evidence that the Chinese 
Communist regime would represent China in 
the spirit envisaged by the charter. It has 
fought the United Nations in Korea and still 
stands condemned as an aggressor against 
the United Nations. It seized Tibet by 
force. It promoted the war in Indochina, 
It refuses to renounce resort to war as an 
instrument of its policy in relation to Tai- 
wan and the Penghus (Pescadores). Its con- 
duct toward other nations and their citizens 
does not reflect the tolerance and good neigh- 
borliness which the members of the U. N. 
are supposed to practice. 

If the Communist regime were allowed to 
represent the Republic of China in the 
United Nations, it would presumably sit on 
the Security Council as a permanent mem- 
ber with veto power. That Council is the 
body which by the charter is entrusted with 
primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace and security in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law. n 


It would be grotesque if that high respon- 
sibility were to be conferred upon a regime 
which itself stands condemned as an armed 
aggressor against the U. N. and which itself 
is a most conspicuous violator of justice and 
international law, 

The United Nations is faced with growing 
responsibilities. These could not be more 
readily discharged by giving the Chinese 
Communists the opportunity to work mis- 
chief there. 

We believe that United States policies are 
not merely in our own interest and in the 
interest of the free world but also that they 
are in the interest of the Chinese people 
themselves with whom the American people 
have historic ties of friendship. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record an interview with 
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General Doi, a former lieutenant general 
of Japan with years of experience in 
both China and Russia, on his extensive 
conversations over a period of months 
with Red Chinese leaders. The inter- 
view was published in the U. S. News & 

World Report. 

There being no objection, text of the 
interview was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

How Rep CHINA PLOTS AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES AS REVEALED IN INTERVIEWS AT PEI- 
PING BETWEEN RED CHINA’S HIGHEST OFFI- 
CIALS AND A JAPANESE MILITARY GROUP 


The highest officials of Red China sat down 
recently with a group of Japanese military 
men of top rank and deliberately urged them 
to persuade the Japanese Government to join 
with the Peiping government “to throw the 
United States out of Asia.” 

General Doi, leader of the Japanese mili- 
tary group that visited Red China, here re- 
ports on those meetings and on what Red 
China’s bosses are saying and doing. 

Akio Doi, a former lieutenant general of 
Japan with years of experience in both China 
and Russia, had extensive conversations over 
a period of a month with Mao Tse-tung, 
Chou En-lai and other top Chinese Reds. 

When General Doi returned to Tokyo he 
was interviewed by Robert P. Martin, a 
regional editor for “U. S. News & World Re- 
port“ who spent many years in China and 
has watched closely the Communist move- 
ment in Asia. 

AT TOKYO 


Question. How long were you in Red China, 
General Doi? 

Answer. Our group, all of us former im- 
perial officers, was in China just a month, 
We were guests of the Red China govern- 
ment. 

Question. Was it an inspection trip, or did 
you also talk with the Chinese leaders? 

Answer. Both. We visited the industrial 
areas in Manchuria, and also took a look 
at some of the new developments in north- 
west China. But we saw Mao Tse-tung, 
chairman of the People’s Republic of China; 
Premier Chou En-lai; Vice Premier Chen Yi, 
and all of the Chinese military chiefs, and 
many other officials. We talked with Chair- 
man Mao for 2 hours. Other Japanese vis- 
itors have met Mao at cocktail parties and 
receptions, but we were the first Japanese 
to have such a serious conversation with 
him. 

Question. Did the Chinese have much to 
say about relations between Red China and 
the United States? 

Answer. Oh, yes. We discussed that sev- 
eral times. I was surprised that Red China 
hates the United States much more violently 
than I had thought. Their position is quite 
clear: “Our only enemy is the United States.” 
At least that’s what they say. 

Mao Tse-tung told me: 

“Japan is occupied and our Formosa is still 
held by the Americans. So Japan and Red 
China should join hands to expel the United 
States from our territories. The people of 
the Afro-Asian area and Latin America have 
been striving hard to throw out the Amer- 
ican, British, and French imperialists. 

“China encourages and helps these efforts, 
and now Japan should join us in this effort. 
If it is necessary, and you want me, I am 
ready to become chief of staff of the Japan- 
ese armed forces to drive the United States 
out of Asia.” Mao also said: 

“The United States is a capitalist na- 
tion and must necessarily follow a policy of 
imperialism and aggression. On the other 
hand, the Soviet Union, a Socialist coun- 
try, is not imperialistic and has no need for 
aggression. Please believe this.” 

I argued against this with Mao, telling him 
that we Japanese simply could not accept 
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this at face value. And finally Mao re- 
plied: 

“Of course, Japan is theoretically inde- 
pendent, but we Chinese cannot disguise our 
deep sympathy for you Japanese who are 
still under the military and economic oc- 
cupation of the Americans. All of the forces 
in the world should get together to over- 
throw American capitalism and imperialism. 
And this can be done without going to war.” 

Question. Was Mao serious when he offered 
to become chief of staff of the Japanese 
forces? 

Answer. Not at all. He laughed when he 
said it. He didn’t mean he would come to 
Japan. He meant that he was ready and 
willing to cooperate with and give advice to 
the Japanese if we decided to help throw 
the United States out of Asia. 

Question. How does what Mao told you 
square with what the Chinese have often 
said, that they want friendly relations with 
the United States? 

Answer. Basically, the Chinese leaders be- 
lieve that the entire world will turn Com- 
munist—although it may take a long time, 
particularly in the case of the United States. 
So they will accept temporary arrangements. 
For instance, if Formosa is returned to Red 
China and the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO) is liquidated, then 
friendly relations between America and China 
will be possible. But the Communist Chi- 
nese will still be operating on the premise 
that America, eventually and inevitably, will 
go Communist. 

One thing you must always keep in mind: 
Red China's true intentions are one thing; 
her tactics are another. Peiping's words and 
actions are often contradictory. When the 
democracies do this, everyone explodes in 
anger or disgust. But Mao can do or say 
anything he wants. It doesn’t matter even 
if what he does is diametrically opposed to 
what he has said in the past. The Chinese 
Communists want first of all to eject the 
United States from Asia, and, finally, to 
communize the United States. On the road 
to either of these goals, the Chinese may 
very well offer to establish friendly relations 
with you. 

Question. Then “peaceful coexistence” is 
simply a tactic to the Chinese? 

Answer. Yes, it is their tactics. The re- 
cent Russo-Chinese joint communiqué plain- 
ly stated in part that “capitalism is not 
basically compatible with communism,” but 
in another section the same communiqué 
said, “We are going to follow the line of 
peaceful coexistence.” 

As a matter of fact, in one of the written 
questions I put to Mao Tse-tung, I asked 
him if the objectives of international com- 
munism were compatible with peaceful co- 
existence. Mao answered that “no doubt 
they will be compatible.” 

Then the Chinese asked me this question: 

“Isn’t Japan afraid of Red China’s pos- 
sible military invasion or her economic do- 
mination of Japan?” 

I told Mao that Japan does not fear either 
military invasion or Red China’s economic 
domination of Japan. What we really fear 
is that the Communists will continue the 
cold war, believing that Japan will finally 
turn Communist. I asked Mao to state firm- 
ly that he would not follow the tricky infil- 
tration tactics used elsewhere by the Com- 
munists, and that China would end the cold 
war against Japan. But Mao refused to give 
such a statement. So it seems to me that 
the Chinese leaders intend to push their 
Red imperialistic policies along the line laid 
down by Stalin. 

Question. Mao Tse-tung told you war 
would not be required to throw the United 
States out of Asia. Just how do the Chinese 
intend to do it? 

Answer. It’s obvious that both the Soviet 
Union and Red China realize that they don’t 
have the military strength to throw the 
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United States out of Asia. Their strongest 
weapon is ideological warfare, that is, to stir 
up anti-American and anticapitalist feelings 
among the people of Asia. One example of 
this is the effort Mao and his subordinates 
made to impress us with their idea that Red 
China would eventually dominate the other 
nations of Asia and that we should not wait 
too long to join them. 

I told one of the top Chinese leaders this 
story: When the Soviet Union urged Britain 
to establish close, friendly relations with 
them, the late British Foreign Secretary, 
Ernest Bevin, replied that Britain could af- 
ford to be friends with Russia but could not 
afford as the price of this friendship to make 
the United States an enemy. For the United 
States would then starve Britain. In the 
same way, I said, Japan can be friends with 
Red China but not at the cost of sacrificing 
her ties with the United States. None of the 
Chinese leaders commented on this story. 

Question. Would you say, then, that the 
Chinese are afraid of a war with the United 
States? 

Answer. From what I saw and heard in 
Red China, I would say they are not par- 
ticularly afraid of or worried about Ameri- 
can military power. Marshal Peng Teh-huai, 
Vice Premier and Defense Minister, said to 
me: 

“China is so strong now that she will never 
be defeated by the United States even in an 
atomic war. We have 600 million people, 
and, even if 400 million were killed, the sur- 
viving 200 million would never surrender. In 
the long run we would defeat America, so we 
are not at all afraid.” 

But this explanation, that 200 million sur- 
vivors would continue fighting, makes me 
suspect that the Chinese Communists really 
fear the Americans. Also, they probably 
would not hate the United States as strongly 
as they do if they did not fear you. That's 
one of the reasons they are trying to stir up 
hatred of America in the other countries of 
Asia. They want to drive the United States 
out of Asia without risking war. 

FIRST AIM: A STRONG CHINA 

Question. Did you get a solid impression of 
whether the Chinese have abandoned plans 
for aggression in Korea or Vietnam or else- 
where? 

Answer. My strong impression is that they 
do not have territorial ambitions at present. 
Rather, they seem to be concentrating on 
building a China that will not be inferior to 
Japan. The Chinese are proud of the 5,000 
years of history when they were culturally 
superior to the rest of the world. They de- 
spise the last century, when they were domi- 
nated by the West and Japan. Now, they 
say, they are going to reestablish their posi- 
tion of superiority. i 

Obviously, you can’t say flatly they have no 
intention of attacking neighboring countries, 
but certainly their immediate aim is to build 
a strong and respected China. 

Question. What about Formosa? Were 
there any indications they might attack 
there? 

Answer. No; I saw no indications of any 
planning for an attack. In the classrooms of 
the military academies—the schools for the 
air force, the tank units, and the Navy—I 
saw maps of Formosa pasted on the wall. 
The maps bore this slogan: “Formosa can be 
regained by our military might.” But no 
one talked about an invasion, 

Question. Did the Communists appear 
worried about Chiang Kai-shek’s invading 
the mainland? 

Answer. No; nothing I saw or heard indi- 
cated any concern. They continue to paint 
Chiang as an evil man, and this caricature 
appears continuously in their propaganda. 

On the other hand, the Communists are 
greatly concerned about spies and secret 
agents. Perhaps the Reds are worried about 
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internal subversion promoted by the Nation- 
alists. The Communists did take us to see 
about 10 former Nationalist generals who had 
surrendered, to show the good treatment 
these generals had received. This may have 
been planned as a sort of propaganda cam- 
paign against us Japanese. 

Question. Was there any talk about a “two 
China” solution—a peaceful acceptance of 
the status quo, with two Chinese govern- 
ments: one on Formosa and the other in 
Peiping? 

Answer. Oh, no. The Communists don’t 
accept the two China proposition at all. 
Even Chou En-lai is firm on this. He sim- 
ply said: 

“Formosa is occupied by the United 
States.” 

Then he added: 

“Wouldn't it be better for Japan to trade 
with 600 million Chinese than with only 8 
million Formosans?” 

This upset me, and I replied, “People do 
not necessarily trade with others just for 
the sake of profit. Neither do the States act 
solely from the viewpoint of profits.” 

Chou shrugged his shoulders and replied: 
“We Chinese will just concern ourselves 
with profits.” 

Question. If Chiang Kai-shek and the 
United States continue to protect Formosa, 
and the Communists do not intend to use 
force, how do the Reds expect to get the 
island? 

- Answer. Red China has been carrying out 
an extensive campaign among Chinese every- 
where in the world. They say: 

“Don’t forget that you are Chinese, no 
matter where you live and what you are 
doing. You must take part in the work of 
building Great China.” 

They press this campaign among the 2 
million Chinese who fled to Formosa from 
the mainland, and particularly among the 
high Nationalist leaders. They also tell the 
6 million Formosans on the island that they 
will be happier and live better under the 
Communists than under the Nationalists. 
The leaders in Peiping think this campaign 
will eventually bring Formosa back to the 
mainland government. 

Question. How long do they think this will 
take? 

Answer [laughing loudly]. The Chinese 
Communists say this: 

“Even if the United States doesn’t recog- 
nize us for a hundred or even a thousand 
years, we will still become a great nation. 
In the same way, Formosa will return to us 
some day.” 

They don’t seem to worry at all about how 
long the process will take. 

WE LI. NEVER INVADE JAPAN 

Question. Why did Mao Tse-tung, who has 
refused to see most other Japanese visitors, 
spend so much time with you and the other 
Japanese officers? ; 

Answer. Mao made it very plain what he 
had in mind the moment we met. He said: 

“We heartily hope to establish friendly 
and peaceful relations with Japan. Japan 
is a great nation in Asia. Her culture and 
economy are advanced and her people are 
diligent. China must join hands with Japan. 
We are not interested in the past. And, no 
matter how strong China becomes, we will 
never invade Japan. But, unless Japan and 
China get along amicably, neither Asia nor 
the world will have peace. Don't you agree 
that it is good for China to learn and get 
help from Japan, and for Japan to learn and 
get help from China?” 

So we knew what Mao had in mind. 

Question. But it seems that Mao attached 
great importance to the fact that all of you 
were military men; in fact, most of the 15 
members of your group had fought against 
China at one time or another. 

Answer. In the first place, the Chinese 
Communists realize that the Japanese ex- 
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officers—many of whom were purged by the 
United States occupation and therefore are 
not necessarily friendly to Americans—are 
gradually regaining influence in Japan. His 
theory is that if the Japanese officers could 
be convinced that Red China has no aggres- 
sive intentions toward Japan, then they 
might oppose Japanese rearmament. 

Also, the Chinese Communists probably 
realize that they shouldn't rely entirely on 
the Communist and Socialist forces in 
Japan to throw out the United States— 
which would make Japan powerless to deal 
with Red China. If the nationalistic ele- 
ments joined with the leftists, however, to- 
gether they might be able to force the United 
States to leave. 

This second point is also related to Peiping's 
hope of communizing Japan. Remember 
that the younger officers and cadets who were 
involved in or supported the May 15, 1932, 
incident (when Premier Inukai was assassi- 
nated) were anticapitalist. Although they 
were militarists, they dreamed of socialistic 
reforms. The Chinese Communists prob- 
ably hope to impress these ex-officers with 
what has happened in China, Then they 
might support revolution in Japan. As you 
probably know, Tatsuo Tsukul, a well-known 
rightist in Japan, changed his views of China 
after inspecting that country and now be- 
lieves that the Japanese should imitate the 
Communists. 


WORLD TREND TO SOCIALISM 


Question. Did Mao Tse-tung or any of the 
leaders you saw actually suggest that Japan 
should turn Communist? 

Answer. They did not say it quite so 
bluntly. But Mao told me: 

“There is an inevitable and irresistible 
worldwide trend toward socialism. We want 
to know if Japan is going to oppose this 
tide.” 

Later he said: 

“The Meiji Restoration (ending the power 
of the military leaders in Japan in 1868) 
exerted an immense influence on the Chinese 
revolution of 1911. The recent Chinese rev- 
olution must certainly have considerable ef- 
fect on Japan in the future.” 

“It is American imperialism that sup- 
presses the desires of the Japanese masses. 
Japan must become independent Ly throw- 
ing out the Americans.” 

All of these put together certainly that the 
Chinese are thinking in terms of a Commu- 
nist Japan. 

Question. Were the Chinese Communists 
more interested in separating Japan from the 
Unitéd States or in establishing good trade 
relations with Japan? 

Answer. Certainly they were emphasizing 
trade and cultural exchanges. Obviously, if 
the Soviet Union is unable to continue sup- 
plying capital goods, then the pace of the 
Chinese 5-year plans must be slowed. They 
will have to buy goods from Japan, West Ger- 
many, England, and, if possible, even from 
the United States. 

The Chinese have one big problem, how- 
ever. They can export coal, iron ore, rice, 
soybeans, and salt, but Japan is the only 
country producing capital goods that can use 
these items. That explains why the main- 
land Chinese are so interested in trading 
with us. 

Question. What was your impression of 
current Soviet-Chinese relations? Are they 
still close partners, or are they drifting apart? 

Answer. Politically speaking, Russia and 
China seem to be very close, and both coun- 
tries will want to keep solid relations. The 
Soviet-Chinese communique of January 19, 
1957, clearly established unity as their basic 
line. But the Soviet Union does not want 
Red China to become too powerful, and this 
holding back creates a certain discontent 
among the ambitious Chinese. And don’t 
forget that in the past there has always been 
mutual hostility between the two countries. 
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Now both of them realize that they must 
hang together if the Communist world is to 
survive. 

Question. Did you notice any resentment 
in Peiping to the Khrushchev, Bulganin, and 
Khukov travels in India and Burma? Say, a 
feeling that Russia was penetrating an area 
that Red China may consider her own po- 
litical reservation? 

Answer. I believe that Moscow and Pei- 
ping have reached an understanding on 
spheres of influence. That would cover 
Southeast Asia. However, I had an interest- 
ing discussion about Tibet with the Chinese 
leaders. I asked why they did not grant 
Tibet independence or at least autonomy. 
They answered that Britain would then seize 
Tibet. 

I pointed out that Britain has given India, 
Pakistan, and Burma their independence 
and, furthermore, that Britain doesn’t haye 
the military power to seize Tibet. Perhaps 
you, I said—meaning the Chinese Commu- 
nists—are afraid that another country might 
seize Tibet. I didn’t say it, but the Chinese 
knew I referred to the Soviet Union. They 
just laughed at this and refused to comment. 
If there is rivalry between Russia and China 
over Tibet, think how much greater the ri- 
valry is over Mongolia, 


RED CHINA’S INFLUENCE 


Question. Is there any reason to believe 
that Red China’s influence on Soviet policy 
may be increasing as a result of Chou En- 
lai’s recent trip to Moscow, Warsaw, and 
Budapest? Wasn't he trying to patch up the 
cracks in the Soviet bloc? 

Answer. Chinese influence is certainly in- 
creasing. Furthermore, it is on the ideolog- 
ical, not just the political level. One of the 
sharpest impressions I got from my trip to 
China was that Mao Tse-tung is a much 
stronger Marxist than I had suspected. I 
urged Mao not to be a doctrinaire Marxist 
but to follow a socialistic course that would 
fit Asia. Mao flatly rejected my suggestion, 
saying: 

“That is impossible. I am a Marxist.” 

Before my trip to China I had hoped that 
Mao would steer a course somewhat inde- 
pendent of Moscow—say, somewhere between 
Tito and the Kremlin. My hope was com- 
pletely crushed by the various joint state- 
ments and declarations justifying Russia's 
intervention in Hungary and calling on the 
forces of international communism to unite 
around the leadership of the Soviet Union. 
Nehru (Prime Minister of India) -certainly 
must have also been disappointed by those 
statements. 

The Soviet Union may have forced Red 
China to support her actions in East Europe. 
But, more likely, Peiping decided it was 
necessary for the two nations to stand to- 
gether. In the future, I suppose, Red 
China’s attitude toward Russian policies will 
be decided on the basis of each problem that 
comes up; but, basically, decisions will be 
made in accordance with the Marxist line. 

However, China will be consulted and her 
views will be woven into whatever 
emerges. This means that the Soviet-China 
combination will become the nucleus of in- 
ternational communism in the future, in- 
stead of the Soviet Union alone being the 
nucleus as in the past. As a result, Red 
China's weight and influence will rise in the 
Soviet bloc countries. 

Question. Do you think China might try 
to seize leadership of the world Communist 
movement? 

Answer. No; I don’t think so. 

Question. But the Poles say that Red China 
encouraged them to seek greater independ- 
ence from Moscow. Doesn’t that imply 
elther that the Chinese are hoping to seize 
leadership or that they don’t really want a 
solid Communist front? 

Answer. Let’s look at it this way: In 
China itself there has been a certain rivalry 
between so-called national Communists and 
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international Communists. At first, the Chi- 
nese seemed to prefer national communism, 
particularly when domestic policies were at 
issue. They also collected foreign dividends 
from this nationalism. They earned prestige 
and popularity among the Afro-Asian coun- 
tries, and Britain was persuaded that Red 
China was Titoist. 
BACK TO STALINISM 

Mao, however, is basically a Marxist. So, 
when the Poles almost revolted and the Hun- 
garians did revolt against Soviet chauvinism, 
Mao was on the spot. If he criticized the 
Soviet Union’s system and methods as 
strongly as Tito did, then Mao would be—in- 
directly, of course—branding his own regime 
as being as bad as the Soviet Union. After 
all, the Chinese had proudly boasted that 
Russia had been their mentor and guide. So 
Chou En-lai rushed to Moscow and there, 
with Khrushchev, took steps to end the un- 
rest in East Europe and to patch up the split 
in the Soviet bloc. Now the basic line calls 
for repudiation of national communism and 
adherence to a modified Stalinism. 

Question. The Chinese still seem to hope 
they can persuade Tito to rejoin the Soviet 
bloc. Isn't that why Peng Chen, mayor of 
Peiping, has been visiting Yugoslavia? 

Answer. I think that’s probably the reason 
for his trip. Also, don’t forget that the na- 
tional Communists in China still feel closer 
to Titoism than to Stalinism. But, since 
Red China has now clearly sided with the 
Soviet Union, Tito and Mao can be allies 
only if Tito submits to Soviet domination, 
Tito will never do that. 

Question. While you were in Peiping, did 
you hear any complaints about Soviet Rus- 
sia’s economic aid to Red China? 

Answer. Yes; I heard some criticism. But 
it is very skillfully disguised, and the top 
leaders, of course, say nothing. One of the 
high Red officials questioned me about 
United States policy toward Japan. I asked 
him about the Soviet Union’s policy toward 
China. He would not answer me. So I 
asked him, very bluntly: “Isn’t Red China 
subordinate to Russia?” Again he refused 
to reply. 

A Chinese, not a top official, told me: 

“The Russians always talk about the un- 
selfish assistance they give to China. It will 
take time before we know whether they are 
telling the truth and are unselfish.” 

Another Chinese commented rather bit- 
terly: 

“Small countries such as [North] Korea 
and Outer Mongolia get Russian assistance 
without payment. But China, a large na- 
tion, cannot get aid from Russia free of 
charge.” 

A factory worker confided: 

“The equipment from the Soviet Union 
comes slowly, and the quality is inferior.” 

So there are complaints. 


WHY SOVIET SHIPMENTS LAG 


Question. Will the troubles in East Europe 
tend to slow down the flow of goods from 
Russia? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Russia now has to give 
economic assistance to East Europe instead 
of simply exploiting the satellites, as in the 
past. They've also been forced to cut back 
their own 5-year plan and to increase pro- 
duction of consumer goods. The Russians 
have to keep spending on armaments to 
keep pace with the United States, and they 
have to keep some of their promises of aid 
to Southeast Asian countries. 

Obviously, it is going to be more and 
more difficult to increase economic assistance 
to Red China. 

Question. Will this affect the relations be- 
tween China and the Soviet Union? 

Answer. Not necessarily. They will main- 
tain their close political relationship, and 
Red China will put a greater emphasis on 
building a self-supporting economy. This 
explains their urgent desire to expand trade 
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with Japan. Japan could supply many of 
the things the Chinese need. 

The Communists also believe that, as 
trade and cultural relations with Japan in- 
crease, so will anti-Americanism rise in 
Japan. Thus, trade goes along with their 
strategy of driving the Americans out of 
Japan. 

However, Chou En-lal, who is more realistic 
than some of the other Chinese leaders, does 
not seem to support this analysis of the situ- 
ation. He told me that China and Japan 
should be friends and not worry about break- 
ing off relations between Japan and the 
United States. 

Question. Did Mao Tse-tung appear to be 
healthy and alert? 

Answer. You've heard the frequent rumors 
about his heart attacks and other physical 
ailments. But he certainly looked quite 
healthy. Chou, on the other hand, ap- 
peared to be very tired. One of Mao's cronies 
told me: 

“The rule is that Chou does not report the 
details of every problem or affair to Chair- 
man Mao. Mao confines himself to decisions 
on basic problems. So Chairman Mao is able 
to take good care of his health.” 

Question. Was there any criticism that 
Chou En-lai had been traveling abroad too 
much lately? 

Answer. No; no criticism like that. In a 
dictatorship, criticism on that level will put 
a man into prison, 

Question. Is Mao Tse-tung a dictator? 

Answer. Of course Mao is a dictator. His 
position is entirely different from Chou's. 
He personally makes every major policy 
decision. 

Question. Don't the Chinese boast a great 
deal about their collective leadership? ` 

Answer. That’s on a lower level—in the 
cabinet, the military council, the central 
committee and on down through the party. 
Collective leadership is the principle there. 
But the basic decisions—and the final ones— 
are always made by Mao. 

Question. Is there any indication that Mao 
concentrates on domestic problems and gives 
Chou En-lai a more or less free hand in for- 
eign affairs? 

Answer. Nothing like that. Chou holds 


the posts of Prime Minister and Foreign Min-. 


ister concurrently, mainly because of his per- 
sonal character, his sociability and his 
knowledge of foreign affairs. But every basic 
decision, on foreign or domestic affairs, 
always comes from Mao. 


MAO’S SUCCESSOR 


Question. Did you learn in Peiping 
whether Mao’s successor has been chosen? 

Answer: Nothing concrete, but one can 
judge from the last (Chinese Communist) 
Party Congress, which was held in Septem- 
ber, that Liu Shao-chi will succeed Mao, 
Liu, you remember, gave the general report 
to the Congress, while Chou had to confine 
himself to a report on the first 5-year plan. 
That underlined the difference in the rank- 
ing of the two men as far as the succession 
goes. 
General Doi, you said earlier that Premier 
Chou En-lai is more realistic than the other 
Chinese leaders, and I suppose you include 
Mao Tse-tung. What do you mean by “more 
realistic’? 

Answer. A person engaged in day-to-day 
politics is more inclined to understand and 
take into consideration the minds and feel- 
ings of the people. Take the Chinese agri- 
cultural cooperative: Chou and the Cabinet 
decided to slow down the pace of the co- 
operative movement because, being closer 
to the people, they knew resistance was 
building up. But Mao, in his famous speech, 
reversed the Cabinet's decision and ordered 
full speed ahead with the cooperatives. I 
think Chou in this case was being more 
realistic in listening to what the people 
wanted. 
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Question. Would you say that Chou is 
more realistic in his approach to the United 
States or his understanding of foreign 
policy? 

Answer. Oh, yes; he is realistic In that 
respect, too. Chou's tone in speaking about 
relations with the United States is much 
softer than what Mao or Chen Yi and some 
of the others say. Also, he is much more 
flexible. Maybe this is because, as Foreign 
Minister, he is closer to the problem. But it 
may also be because of his personal character. 

Question. Do you think Chou really wants 
the United States to recognize Red China? 

Answer. Oh, yes; most of the Chinese 
leaders really want it. ition means 
they will be admitted to the United Nations, 
and then they will be in a position to act 
vigorously in other fields. 

Right now, Chou is very useful to Mao. 
Chou is always prominent when Red China 
plans to make compromises or wants to 
underline peaceful policies. But we must 
keep in mind always that it is Mao Tse-tung 
who pulls the strings. 


HOW CHOU IS RATED 


Question. That would seem to make Chou 
En-lai a puppet of Mao’s. 

Answer. Well, what I really mean is that 
Chou is one of Mao’s two arms. Mao uses 
one arm for evil things and then uses his 
other arm, or Chou En-lai, for good or peace- 
ful things. 

Question. You said Chou En-lai’s tone was 
softer than that of some other Chinese lead- 
ers. What did you mean? 

Answer. Here’s an example: Chou told me 
Japan and China should become friends and 
resume relations now without worrying about 
our relations with America. The latter 
problem, he said, was one for the Japanese 
to settle. Mao Tse-tung, on the other hand, 
used much stronger words. He said that 
Japan is occupied by the United States, and 
that China and Japan must work together 
to expel the Americans. 

Question. Were the Chinese very friendly 
toward you? 

Answer. Oh, yes; they did everything to 
show their interest. Mao Tse-tung, for in- 
stance, asked if he could see His Majesty the 
Emperor—he expressly said “His Majesty“ 
in the event Mao visited Japan. He asked us 
to convey his best wishes to the Emperor, 
adding: 

“The sentiments of the Japanese people 
must be respected if relations between Japan 
and China are to be improved. That is why 
we respect the Emperor. Laos and Cam- 
bodia are also kingdoms, and, in order to 
keep good relations with them, we respect 
their Kings.” 

‘Alas, Japan was being compared with Laos 
and Cambodia. 

When we started to leave, Mao told us: 

“We greet everyone from Japan, even those 
who fought against us and those who are 
anti-Communist. When you return home 
you are welcome to keep or change your 
present attitude. You are free to abuse 
China or carry on anti-Communist propa- 
ganda.” 

So, you see, my right to say what I please 
about China has already been approved by 
Mao Tse-tung. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations and withdrawing the nomination 
of Arnold C. Works to be postmaster at 
Augusta, Wis., which nominating mes- 
sages were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 0 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Edward Foss Wilson, of Illinois, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, vice James B. Mintener, resigned; 
and 

John Alanson Perkins of Delaware, to be 
Under Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, vice Herold C. Hunt, resigned. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

William J. Jameson, of Montana, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Montana, vice Charles N. Pray, retiring; 
and 

John J. Sirica, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be United States district judge for 
the District of Columbia, vice Henry A. 
Schweinhaut, retired. 

By Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

Catherine B. Kelly, of Maryland, to be as- 
sociate judge of the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 


IN THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Army be considered 
and confirmed en bloc, with the excep- 
tion of the ninth name on page 5, the 
nomination of Brig. Gen. Ralph Wise 
Zwicker, and the last name on page 5, 
the nomination of Brig. Gen. Ralph Wise 
Zwicker. 

At the request of the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], I ask 
that that nomination go over. 

With that exception, I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations in the 
Army be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, with the exception of the nom- 
ination of Brig. Gen. Ralph Wise Zwick- 
er, the nominations in the Army are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 
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IN THE AIR FORCE 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Air 
Force are considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Verne J. McCaul, to 
have the grade, rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of lieutenant general while so serv- 
ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Without objection, the President will 
be notified of all nominations confirmed 
today, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION—THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Under the 
unanimous consent agreement hereto- 
fore entered into, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the legislative calendar. The clerk will 
call the first measure on the calendar. 


ALLOTMENT OF LANDS OF THE 
CROW TRIBE OF INDIANS 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
calendar No. 137, at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 332), 
to amend the act of June 4, 1920, as 
amended, providing for the allotment of 
lands of the Crow Tribe, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment on page 1, line 10, after 
the word “law,” to strike out “including 
legal rights for access and ways of ne- 
cessity,” and insert “and the right to 
obtain access and ways of necessity pur- 
suant to State law,“, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph 
of section 2 of the act of June 4, 1920 (41 
Stat. 751), as amended by the act of June 8, 
1940 (54 Stat. 252), is hereby repealed. All 
conveyances heretofore made in violation of 
the acreage limitations contained in such 
paragraph are hereby validated, ratified, and 
confirmed insofar as such acreage limitations 
are concerned, but the right to challenge 
such conveyances for any other cause rec- 
ognized by law and the right to obtain access 
and ways of necessity pursuant to State law, 
shall not be affected by this act: Provided, 
however, That no conveyance ratified, con- 
firmed, or validated by this act shall be con- 
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strued to convey to the original grantee or 
any allottee, his heirs or assigns, any min- 
eral rights in the lands to which this act 
applies. All such minerals, including oil 
and gas, shall, upon the expiration of the 
50-year mineral reservation to the tribe, be- 
come the property of the allottee or his 
heirs or devisees subject to any outstanding 
leases made by the tribe, regardless of the 
disposition made of the surface of the al- 
lotted lands by such allottee, heir, or devisee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is a bill which passed the Senate unani- 
mously last year, and seeks to correct a 
situation which existed on the Crow In- 
dian Reservation in the State of 
Montana. 

The provision of the 1920 act appar- 
ently was not enforced until a few 
months ago, that is, that these lands 
should not be sold. Possible violations 
of the provision began in 1921, and they 
continued throughout the 1930’s, the 
1940’s, and until all sales of land on the 
Crow Reservation were suspended a few 
months ago by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs when the matter was first 
called to his attention. At that time 
the Commissioner ordered a full investi- 
gation. 

The investigation showed that the 
number of apparent violations of the 
statute throughout the past 35 years is 
substantial, but that they were in all 
probability unintentional. In some 
cases the violations were the result of 
direct sales by Indians who received fee 
patents either by Congressional enact- 
ment or by administrative action. In 
such cases the Department had no direct 
connection with the sale transactions. 
In other cases, however, the sales were 
supervised ones conducted by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs at the request of the 
Indian owner. 

This bill has the approval of the De- 
partment of the Interior. It was intro- 
duced by the Senators from Wyoming 
and the Senators from Montana, and 
applies to a situation which needs rectifi- 
cation. There is no opposition at all to 
the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is this bill designed 
to limit sale of the Indian land through 
the Department of the Interior, and not 
permit sales by individual Indians? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. The bill has 
to do with clouded titles, which unfortu- 
nately came into being. This bill will 
clear up the matter. It will assure, so 
far as mineral rights are concerned, that 
they will still remain with the Indians. 
There is no appropriation involved, and 
there is no new land involved. 2 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Montana has just stated that in the past 
some of these lands were sold by indi- 
vidual Indians; that is, by members of 
the tribe. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will this proposed 
legislation correct that situation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. There is a 
cloud on certain land titles due to the 
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provisions of the 1920 statute, which 
were not understood. 

This bill has the full support of the 
Crow Indian Nation. It has the full 
support of the ranchers in the area. To 
the best of my knowledge there is no 
opposition. 

This bill is for the correction of a 
wrong. I think it will result in a great 
deal of benefit to ranchers and Indians 
in that area. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. This bill has the 
unanimous support of practically all the 
parties concerned. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
Senators to the fact that under the pro- 
visions of the bill the mineral rights, 
which were reserved to the individual 
Indians under the 1920 act, are pre- 
served in that status by the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, this bill was reported 
not only this year, but last year, as well, 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. I certainly hope the bill 
will be passed by the Senate at this time. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. If this proposed leg- 
islation is passed, it will obviate the 
necessity for a whole flock of private bills 
to accomplish the same purpose; will it 
not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 332) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first order of business 
on the calendar. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
OVER 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) to create a joint Congressional 
committee to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of all matters 
connected with the election, succession, 
and duties of the President and Vice 
President, was announced as the first 
measure in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 24) to amend 
rule XIV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 913) to provide permanent 
authority for the Postmaster General to 
establish portal stations at camps, posts, 
or stations of the Armed Forces, and at 
defense or other strategic installations 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1423) to amend sections 
801, 802, and 1102 of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 4815) to provide per- 
manent authority for the Postmaster 
General to establish postal stations at 
camps, posts, or stations of the Armed 
Forces and at defense or other strategic 
installations, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


INVESTIGATION BY FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION OF PRODUCTION, 
DISTRIBUTION, OR SALE OF 
NEWSPRINT IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE — RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Con. Res. 20) au- 
thorizing an investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission into the activities 
and practices of companies engaged in 
the production, distribution, or sale of 
newsprint in interstate commerce, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Over. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I withhold my ob- 
jection temporarily. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has held quite lengthy hearings 
on the question of newsprint shortages 
and newsprint prices. These matters 
were pointed up by the fact that the 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers, 
which supply almost 80 percent of the 
newsprint consumed in the United States, 
had suddenly announced a price rise of 
$4 a ton, all in agreement. One manu- 
facturer announced the increase in price, 
and the rest followed. 

I am convinced the practices of the 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers in 
concert probably is perfectly within the 
Canadian law, but surely it is my con- 
sidered opinion, after hearing the testi- 
mony in the hearings, that should they 
be American manufacturers doing the 
same thing in concert, as it were, it 
would surely be alleged there was a vio- 
lation of the antitrust acts, and an at- 
tempt at price fixing. 

Newsprint is in tremendous shortage 
throughout the world, particularly in the 
United States. Supply in the United 
States has never kept up with the de- 
mand. 

Newsprint is a universal commodity. 
One witness testified that it is worth al- 
most more than money, that a person 
could trade it better than he could trade 
silver or gold, because of the shortage. 

Our newspapers have always been in a 
tight supply situation, ever since before 
the war, with regard to newsprint, which 
is having a grave effect upon our eco- 
pom life. All newspaper prices are 
rising. 
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I am informed that in New York the 
other day the daily newspapers had to 
raise their prices again. The New York 
Times is now selling for 35 cents per 
Sunday copy here in Washington. This 
price rise is largely due, of course, to the 
rise in newsprint prices. This rise in 
price has had a serious effect upon the 
smaller newspapers in the United States, 
the weeklies. An increase of $4 or $5 a 
ton in newsprint is substantial, and may 
make the difference as to whether that 
small weekly or biweekly can remain in 
business. I do not know what per- 
centage the newsprint represents in the 
cost of running a newspaper, but it con- 
stitutes a substantial portion of the cost. 
We endeavored to get information re- 
garding that question. 

In line with the situation I am discuss- 
ing, I have just been handed, by one of 
the Senators in the Chamber, a story 
which came off the ticker, which says: 

The St. Lawrence Corp., one of several 
newsprint producers that raised prices to 
United States customers early this year, re- 
ported that 1956 was the best year in its 
history. 

The company said in its annual report that 
gross sales increased by 10.9 percent to 
$87,973,957; total production gained 6 per- 
cent to 587,909 tons. Operating profit was 
up 16.2 percent over the previous year to 
$23,345,317, and net profit increased 31.6 per- 
cent over 1955 net profit of $7,062,842. 

President P. M. Fox said the company ex- 
pects to sell all it is able to produce this year. 


Nevertheless, in concert, all the prices 
were raised early this year and took 
effect about 3 weeks ago. A great prob- 
lem is posed, because 80 percent of the 
newsprint used in this country is im- 
ported. The United States is trying to 
produce more newsprint. There has 
been some success in the southern areas 
of the United States, where it has been 
found that pine timber can be used be- 
cause it reproduces itself ir a short pe- 
riod of time. 

But many of the sources of supply of 
the raw materials are held by other com- 
panies which do not produce newsprint, 
but sell their products for other pur- 
poses. In my own part of the country, 
there are many wood, paper, and pulp 
mills which have the timber tied up for 
the production of pulp, which is a more 
attractive product because the producers 
find it more salable. It should be re- 
membered also that one newsprint ma- 
chine costs anywhcre between $5 million 
and $7 million. 

It has been difficult to get the survey 
started, but progress is now being made, 
After the committee had held hearings, 
it decided unanimously that the Federal 
Trade Commission, which is technically 
an arm of Congress, should be asked to 
proceed with further studies or to make 
a further investigation from the price- 
fixing angle of this matter, and the com- 
mittee would examine into the broader 
aspects of the development of newsprint 
production in areas where power devel- 
opment looks bright, and would try to 
get the American industry away from its 
dependency upon Canadian producers, 
because it is they who are sitting literally 
at our throats, so far as the price of 
newsprint is concerned. it is amazing 
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to note that all of the newsprint pro- 
ducers raise their prices at the same 
time, the increases to take effect at the 
same time. The Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Lausch! attended all the hearings, 
and he was struck by the magnitude of 
this problem. 

The purpose of the resolution is to 
make it crystal clear that the committee 
felt that the matter of the fixing of news- 
print prices was something which should 
be investigated by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] objects be- 
cause it is his view that the Federal 
Trade Commission can conduct an in- 
vestigation anyway. But I did not want 
the objection to be raised without point- 
ing out that there is a reason for the 
adoption of the resolution. The fact 
that the resolution may be passed over 
in no way minimizes the need and, I 
think, the advisability of having the 
Federal Trade Commission again investi- 
gate the price-fixing angle with respect 
to the cost of newsprint. Several in- 
vestigations have been made, but they 
were made some time ago. In some in- 
stances, the Department of Justice 
brought indictments against the manu- 
facturers of newsprint. Some of the 
manufacturers have part of their com- 
pany in the United States, and part of 
it in Canada. 

So in view of the trouble which is being 
encountered at present, I think it is very 
desirable, as I am certain the Senator 
from Louisiana also feels it is desirable, 
to have this matter investigated. 

I am sure that his objection to the 
resolution and his request that it be 
passed over merely goes to the proce- 
dural part of the consideration of the 
resolution. Am I not correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington knows that for 
several years past I have objected to 
many of the investigations which have 
been proposed on the ground that they 
are unnecessary. In this instance, sev- 
eral thousand dollars have already been 
spent on investigations of the newsprint 
industry, but nothing has come of those 
investigations. If the money which is 
proposed be spent in yet another investi- 
gation, which is now being sought by the 
Senator from Washington, had been ex- 
pended earlier by the Federal Trade 
Commission, some positive results might 
have been obtained by now. 

Under existing law, the Federal Trade 
Commission has the right to make such 
investigations. As I pointed out, a letter 
from the chairman of the committee ask- 
ing for such a study would have just as 
much effect as our passing this resolu- 
tion, calling for another investigation at 
considerable cost to our taxpayers. Iam 
satisfied that the purpose of the resolu- 
tion is to give to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission authority, as it were, to come be- 
fore the Congress and ask for an increase 
in its appropriation, in order to conduct 
an investigation of the newsprint in- 
dustry. The Commission does not need 
any more authority from Congress. All 
it need do is come before the Committee 
on Appropriations and make a proper 
showing that an investigation should be 
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made, that additional funds are needed, 
and I feel sure that sufficient money will 
be made available. The Commission has 
that right—that duty—under existing 
law. If the Federal Trade Commission 
thinks that something ought to be done 
now, let it say so when it comes before 
the Committee on Appropriations. I am 
certain the committee will give the Com- 
mission’s representatives a proper hear- 
ing, and the money, if necessary, in order 
to conduct the investigation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. The Federal Trade 
Commission has already made such a 
presentation to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. As the Senator from 
Louisiana knows, I am also the chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations which handles 
the Federal Trade Commission appro- 
priation, so I am somewhat in the 
position of one who wears two hats, so 
far as this matter is concerned. But I 
want the Record to show that the com- 
mittee feels that this is a matter which 
really should be gone into. 

I understand the position of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana; I believe his objec- 
tion is only to the matter of pro- 
cedure. The committee itself has not 
finished all its hearings concerning this 
problem. We have not even had printed 
the testimony of all the witnesses. Iex- 
pect the committee to take such action 
as it can, so far as the committee can 
deal with the 80 percent of the problem 
which is within the borders of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana renew his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do. I ask that 
the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


The bill (S. 1291) to authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
vey certain property of the United States 
located in Juneau, Alaska, known as the 
Juneau Subport of Embarkation, to the 
Territory of Alaska, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, H. R. 
4939, Calendar 162, is a companion bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar 162, and that upon its passage 
Calendar 136, S. 1291, be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the House bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4939) to authorize and direct the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain 
property of the United States located in 
Juneau, Alaska, known as the Juneau 
Subport of Embarkation, to the Territory 
of Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 4939) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1291 will be indefi- 
nitely postponed, 


MARY BARME 


The bill (S. 51) for the relief of Mary 
Barme and her minor children was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mary Barme and her two minor children, 
Steran Barme and Dinah Barme, shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
2 act, upon payment of the required visa 

ees. 


DUK CHANG CHO 


The bill (S. 58) for the relief of Duk 
Chang Cho was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Duk Chang Cho, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of M. Sgt. and Mrs. Francis M. Bradshaw, 
citizens of the United States. 


DR. JAMES R. P. WONG 


The bill (S. 123) for the relief of Dr. 
James R. P. Wong was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Dr. 
James R. P. Wong shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number - 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


ANNA MARIA COSENTINO AND 
FRANCESCA MARIA COSENTINO 


The bill (S. 127) for the relief of Anna 
Maria Cosentino and Francesca Maria 
Cosentino was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Anna Maria Cosentino and Francesca Maria 
Cosentino shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fees. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct two numbers 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available, 


HERBERT JAMES BRAMLEY 


The bill (S. 424) for the relief of Her- 
bert James Bramley was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
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ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: ‘ 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the alien, 
Herbert James Bramley, may be granted a 
visa and be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act and upon compliance with such con- 
ditions and controls which the Attorney 
General, after consultation with the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, may deem necessary to impose: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act. 


SHUN WEN LUNG 


The bill (S. 530) for the relief of Shun 
Wen Lung (also known as Van Long and 
Van S. Lung) was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Shun Wen Lung (also known as Van Long 
and Van S. Lung) shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


HAN HONG WANG AND AN-YIN CHEN 
WANG 


The bill (S. 689) for the relief of Han 
Hong Wang and An-Yin Chen Wang was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Han 
Hong Wang and An-Yin Chen Wang shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct the required numbers from the 
appropriate quota or quotas for the first year 
that such quota or quotas are available. 


DR. CHING-LIN HSIA AND HIS WIFE 


The bill (S. 690) for the relief of Dr. 
Ching-Lin Hsia and his wife Wai Tsung 
Hsia was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Dr. Ching-Lin Hsia and wife, Wai Tsung 
Hsia, shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct the required numbers from the 
appropriate quota or quotas for the first year 
that such quota or quotas. are available. 
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ALECOS MARKOS KARAVASILIS AND 
HIS WIFE 


The bill (S. 696) for the relief of Alecos 
Markos Karavasilis and his wife Steliani 
Karavasilis was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Alecos Markos Karavasilis and his wife, 
Steliani Karavasilis, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fees. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct the required num- 
bers from the appropriate quotas for the first 
year that such quotas are available. 


KARL EIGIL ENGEDAL HANSEN AND 
HIS WIFE AND CHILD 


The bill (S. 701) for the relief of Karl 
Eigil Engedal Hansen and his wife Else 
Viola Agnethe Hansen, and their minor 
child, Jessie Engedal Hansen was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 


third reading, read the third time, and . 


passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Karl 
Eigil Engedal Hansen and his wife, Else Viola 
Agnethe Hansen, and their minor child, Jessie 
Engedal Hansen, shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct the required numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota or quotas for the first year 
that such quota or quotas are available, 


ERWIN WIEDENHOFER 


The bill (S. 718) for the relief of Erwin 
Wiedenhofer was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Erwin Wiedenhofer shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. “ 


MR, AND MRS. DELIO A. LOO 
MURGAS 


The bill (S. 731) for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Delio A. Loo Murgas was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mr. and Mrs. Delio A. Loo Murgas shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees. Upon the granting of per- 
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manent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct the required numbers from the appro- 
priate quota or quotas for the first year that 
such quota or quotas are available. 


RICHARD RHEN-YANG LIN AND HIS 
WIFE 


The bill (S. 786) for the relief of Rich- 
ard Rhen-Yang Lin and his wife, Julia 
Lam Lin, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Richard Rhen-Yang Lin and his wife, Julia 
Lam Lin, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such aliens as 
provided for in this section, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct the required num- 
bers from the appropriate quota or quotas 
for the first year that such quota or quotas 
are available. 


MANUEL SOUZA NOVO 


The bill (S. 805) for the relief of Man- 
uel Souza Novo was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Manuel Souza Novo shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


FETHI HEPCAKICI 


The bill (S. 853) for the relief of Fethi 
Hepcakici was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, That, for the purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Fethi 
Hepcakici shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


STEPHEN KUANG-TAO HSU 


The bill (S. 1098) for the relief of 
Stephen Kuang-Tao Hsu was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Stephen Kuang-Tao Hsu shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act upon 
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payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


HAROLD GEORGE JACKSON 


The bill (S. 1179) for the relief of 
Harold George Jackson was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Harold George Jackson may be admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence, 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of such act: Provided, 
That the provisions of this act shall apply 
only to grounds for exclusion under such 
paragraph known to the Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General prior to the date of 
enactment of this act. 


JOHN NICHOLAS CHRISTODOULIAS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 


bill (S. 1167) for the relief of John Nich- . 


olas Christodoulias, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, John Nicholas Christo- 
doulias shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. JOHN WILLIAM BRENNAN 


The bill (H. R. 1863) for the relief of 
Mrs. John William Brennan was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
bill, as proposed to be amended, would 
waive a 1-day lateness in the filing by a 
World War I veteran of an application 
for United States Government life in- 
surance in the amount of $4,000, so that 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
may pay such insurance to the veteran's 
widow. 

The record shows that on April 25, 
1951, the veteran applied through the 
Jackson, Miss., regional office of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for a policy of 
Government insurance. That office was 
swamped with applications on that day, 
due to the fact that many veterans were 
applying for renewal of Government in- 
surance policies, as well as for reissuance 
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of policies prior to enactment of H. R. 1, 
which became Public Law 23, 82d Con- 
gress, on April 25, 1951. An important 
provision of H. R. 1 prohibited the issu- 
ance of Government insurance on ex- 
servicemen after the enactment of H. R. 
1. According to the record, the veteran 
was advised by the Jackson office to go 
back to his home in Brookhaven, Miss., 
and have the physical examination made 
by a doctor there. He thereupon re- 
turned home the same day and arranged 
for a private physician to conduct the 
physical examination, as a result of 
which the application for insurance, the 
doctor’s certificate, and the first pre- 
mium were forwarded to the Veterans’ 
Administration at Washington on the 
next morning—1 day after the deadline. 

The committee felt that this veteran 
was a victim of circumstances beyond his 
control and that he was denied the same 
rights obtained by others who were in 
line ahead of him on April 25, 1951. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Mississippi for 
his explanation of the bill. 

I have no objection to the present 
consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment on 
page 1, line 10, after the name “Senior,” 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 


AUGUSTA J. STRIGGA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2046) for the relief of August 
J. Strigga, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 11, after the 
word “act,” to strike out “in excess of 
10 percent thereof.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


JAMES L. BOSTWICK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3322) for the relief of James 
L. Bostwick, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment on page 1, line 9, 
after “1955”, to strike out the colon and 
“Provided, That no part of amount ap- 
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propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 


ANNA TERESA STEINHAUSER AND 
DOMINIC PAUL STEINHAUSER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 93) for the relief of Anna Teresa 
Steinhauser and Dominic Paul Stein- 
hauser, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That, for the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) (A) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Dominic 
Paul Steinhauser (Hiroshi Tsuruda), shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Master Sergeant and Mrs. 
Paul W. Steinhauser, citizens of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. That, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 212 (a) (6) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, the alien, Dom- 
inic Paul Steinhauser (Hiroshi Tsuruda) may 
be granted a visa and be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act and upon compli- 
ance with such conditions and controls 
which the Attorney General, after consulta- 
tion with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, may deem 
necessary to impose: Provided, That a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be deposited 
as prescribed by section 213 of the said act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Dominic Paul 
Steinhauser (Hiroshi Tsuruda).” 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1585) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the United 
States, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution. (S. J. Res. 72) 
to implement further the act of July 15, 
1946, by approving the signature by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of an agree- 
ment amending the Anglo-American 
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Financial Agreement of December 6, 
1945, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask that the joint 
resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

That concludes the call of the cal- 
endar. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, what 
became of Calendar No. 162, House bill 
4939, relating to the conveyance of cer- 
tain property in Juneau, Alaska? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That bill 
was passed earlier. 

Calendar No. 161, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 72, relating to amendment of the 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement, 
was passed over. 


CONSIDERATION ON TOMORROW OF 
OMNIBUS FLOOD-CONTROL BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that I am in- 
formed that Senate bill 497, the omni- 
bus flood-control bill introduced by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
on behalf of himself and other Sena- 
tors, has just been reported to the Sen- 
ate. Copies of hearings on the bill and 
copies of the report will be available. If 
that is the case, I expect to request the 
Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill tomorrow. 


—— — 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until to- 
morrow, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 161, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 72, to implement further the act of 
July 15, 1946, by approving the signature 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of an 
agreement amending the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Financial Agreement of December 
6, 1945. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 1 of the act of 
July 15, 1956 (60 Stat. 535; 22 U. S. C. 2861) 
is hereby amended by changing the period at 
the end thereof to a comma and adding the 
following, “and the action of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in signing the agreement 
dated March 6, 1957, amending said agree- 
ment is hereby approved.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
POSTAL STATIONS AT STATIONS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to inquire whether 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] is pre- 
pared to have the Senate proceed at this 
time to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 111, Senate bill 913, relating to the 
establishment of additional postal sta- 
tions at stations of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Iam, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the pending business be laid aside tem- 
porarily, and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 111, 
Senate bill 913. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 913) to 
provide permanent authority for the 
Postmaster General to establish postal 
stations at camps, posts, or stations of 
the Armed Forces, and at defense or 
other strategic installations, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, with an amendment, on 
page 1, after line 5, to insert: 

Sec. 2. The paragraph relating to basic 
compensation of employees of Senate com- 
mittees in the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
1956, is amended by striking out “the basic 
compensation of 1 employee of each such 
committee may be fixed at any rate not in 
excess of $8,460 per annum” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the basic compensation of 
2 employees of each such committee may be 
fixed at any rate not in excess of $8,460 per 
annum,” 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act of March 10, 1952 (66 Stat. 23, 
39 U. S. C. 160, note), is hereby amended 
by striking out the second sentence. 

Src. 2. The paragraph relating to basic 
compensation of employees of Senate com- 
mittees in the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
1956, is amended by striking out “the basic 
compensation of 1 employee of each such 
committee may be fixed at any rate not in 
excess of $8,460 per annum” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the basic compensation 
of 2 employees of each such committee may 
be fixed at any rate not in excess of $8,460 
per annum.“ 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina give us an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

T should like to announce, for the in- 
formation of all Senators now present, 
that previously an announcement was 
made concerning this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When was the an- 
nouncement made? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Some time 
last week. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did it appear in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I did not see it, and 
I asked to be notified about the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is the first information I have 
had that the Senator from Louisiana was 
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5 in Calendar III, Senate bill 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, I objected to 
its consideration the last time it was 
called up. I have no objection to the 
bill; my objection is only to the amend- 
ment which is sought to be added to the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Louisiana will 
refer to page 4201 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for March 22, last Friday, he will 
observe that notice was given that I 
intended to ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar 111, Senate bill 913, to provide 
permanent authority for the Postmaster 
General to establish postal stations at 
camps, posts, or stations of the Armed 
Forces, and at defense or other strategic 
installations, and for other purposes, be 
considered by the Senate following the 
call of the Calendar. 

If the Senator from Louisiana prefers 
to have the Senate act first on the joint 
resolution relating to amendment of the 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement, I 
shall request that that be done. 

Perhaps the Senator from South Caro- 
lina will give us an explanation of Sen- 
ate bill 913, and then we can see whether 
it will be possible to work out the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, as I understand, there is 
no opposition to Senate bill 913 as intro- 
duced, but there may be some questions 
regarding the bill as reported. I shall 
be glad to explain the bill. 

At the present time the law gives the 
Postmaster General the right to estab- 
lish postal stations at military camps or 
other strategic installations. However, 
such authority rule expires on March 10, 
1957. In the interest of more efficient 
and economical operation of postal facil- 
ities necessary to serve installations of 
the Armed Forces, both the Post Office 
Department and the Department of De- 
fense asked that the authority be ex- 
tended on a permanent basis. Section 1 
of the bill will accomplish this purpose. 

I do not think there should be any 
opposition to that provision. The com- 
mittee was unanimous regarding it. The 
committee was also unanimous regard- 
ing the committee amendment which 
appears as section 2 of the bill as 
reported. 

It will be found that section 2 will 
allow each committee of the Senate to 
pay 1 more of its employees a salary 
of $14,300, instead of $13,600. The 
amendment does not provide for addi- 
tional employees, but merely provides 
for an increase in the compensation of 
one employee already authorized. 

I desire to call attention to the fact 
that in the House of Representatives 
committee chairmen are restricted only 
by the $14,800 ceiling in fixing the pay 
of professional staff employees. Sena- 
tors will find that most of the employees 
of the House committees are being paid 
$14,800. In these circumstances, the 
Senate committees are losing some of 
their staff members, who will not remain 
with the Senate committees when they 
are able to receive increased pay for do- 
ing the same work for the House com- 
mittees. 
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Under the amendment, another mem- 
ber of the staff of each Senate committee 
could be paid $14,300, instead of $13,600. 
The amendment will allow the chairman 
of each committee to make that salary 
increase if he wishes to do so. If he 
does not wish to do so, he will not have 
to. But under the amendment he will 
be able to do so if he wishes—for 
instance, in an emergency situation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the committee 
report the amendment? As a matter of 
fact, the amendment which the Senator 
from South Carolina seeks to add to the 
bill is extraneous to the bill and has no 
connection at all with it. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It was in S. 913 as reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the bill itself 
has nothing to do with the salaries of 
employees of Senate committees. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
However, a number of Senators have ex- 
pressed approval of the provision. It was 
approved unanimously by the full Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, can 
the Senator not wait until the legislative 
appropriations bill is before the Senate, 
so the matter can be taken up in the reg- 
ular order? That is all I am asking for. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Committee on Civil Service and Post 
Office passes on salaries. I do not know 
whether there will come before the com- 
mittee any proposed legislation in re- 
gard to legislative salaries. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House bill, H. R. 4815, which is Order No, 
130, be substituted for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
4815) to provide permanent authority for 
the Postmaster General to establish pos- 
tal stations at camps, posts, or stations 
of the Armed Forces, and at defense or 
other strategic installations, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the House bill which was pre- 
viously offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, just 
a moment. I am asking for recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I indicated last 
week, I have no objection to the bill as 
it was reported by the committee. What 
I am objecting to is the amendment that 
is sought to be added to the bill by the 
1 Senator from South Caro- 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
want to correct that statement. The 
House bill referred to by the Senator 
from Louisiana was not reported by the 
committee. The bill that was reported 
from the committee unanimously, con- 
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tained the provision to which the Sen- 
ator objects. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment 
that is sought to be added to the bill has 
absolutely and positively nothing to do 
with permanent authority for the Post- 
master General to establish postal sta- 
tions at camps, posts, or stations of the 
Armed Forces and at defense or other 
strategic installations, and for other 
purposes. I thought the amendment was 
added by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, but he states the amendment was 
added by the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The amendment was not added by me, 
but by the full committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I recall, the 
other day the Senator added the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No. To repeat. The amendment was 
added by the full committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ishould like to have 
an opportunity to look into the matter. 
I regret very much that I was not on 
notice that this bill was to be taken up 
today, but I suppose that in reading the 
Recorp it did not occur to me that a bill 
bearing the title this one does would also 
involve raising the pay of committee 
clerks. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The report of the committee has been 
on the desks of Senators for days. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like to accommodate the Senator from 
Louisiana. I wonder if it would be 
agreeable to the Senator from South 
Carolina if we proceeded to another bill. 
Perhaps he and the Senator from Loui- 
siana can have a conference about the 
bill. At least, the Senator from Loui- 
siana would have some time to get to- 
gether. whatever material he wants on 
the bill, and the Senate can take it up 
at a later date. I assure the Senator I 
will not delay action on the bill, but I do 
not want to ask the Senator from Loui- 
siana to go ahead on a measure on which 
he needs further preparation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. ‘The position I took 
the other day when this subject first 
came up, I may state to the majority 
leader, was that the amendment had no 
business being attached to this bill. It 
is a proposal that should go in the leg- 
islative bill when it reaches the Senate. 
I thought that would be done. That is 
all Iam asking for. Every now and then 
a Senator bobs up and states that we 
ought to cut expenditures here and there 
and economize here and there; but the 
bill under discussion would add quite a 
bit of expense to the running of each 
committee. It would permit a commit- 
tee chairman to raise the salaries of some 
of the clerks. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Just one. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Even if it affects 
only one, it ought to be done in the reg- 
ular order. It ought to be included in 
the legislative bill, not attached as a rider 
to general postal legislation. That is all 
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Iam pleading for. I thought that would 
be done, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not see how the Senator from Louisi- 
ana can become any more enlightened on 
the proposal than he is at the present 
time. The committee took action on it, 
and was unanimous in reporting the 
bill in its present form, and I believe it 
to be appropriate and correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me state to my 
good friend from South Carolina that we 
have a committee which regularly takes 
care of such proposals. The Senator's 
committee has not anything to do with 
authorizing an increase in the ceiling in 
salaries which can be paid to committee 
clerks, or anything like that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. So 
far as the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee is concerned, it can 
regulate all salaries, from the President’s 
down, and it has been doing that hereto- 
fore, to my own knowledge. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee has been attending 
to nearly all of such matters, as long as 
I have been in the Senate, whenever the 
legislative appropriations bill comes be- 
fore us. To the best of my knowledge, 
we have never approached the issue of 
raising pay ceilings except through the 
Committee on Appropriations in connec- 
ae with the legislative appropriations 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator will find that, under the Re- 
organization Act, our committee has the 
right to set the salaries of everyone who 
works for this Government of ours, even 
the salary of the President of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I will 
ask that the bill go over until I have 
time to look further into it. I did not 
know the matter was coming up this 
morning. I have been very busy. For 
that reason I ask that it go over until I 
am able to look into it further. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to call one matter in regard 
to the bill to the attention of the Senator 
from Louisiana. The provision does not 
make it compulsory for any chairman of 
a committee to increase any salary. It 
merely leaves it optional with the chair- 
man to increase the salary of one of the 
committee staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if my friend from South 
Carolina would be agreeable to having 
the Senate lay the bill aside temporarily, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I do not object. Let the Senator from 
Louisiana look into it further, if he 
cares to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope that 
will be agreeable to the Senator from 
South Carolina, because I can under- 
stand the problems confronting the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. He is very coop- 
erative with the leadership, and with all 
committee chairmen. He feels very 
deeply in this matter, and I appreciate 
his feelings. I think that if the distin- 
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guished Senator from South Carolina 
will go along with the request, it will be 
helpful to all of us. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. In 
all fairness to the chairman of commit- 
tees, I think the Senator will find that 
not more than half of them are using the 
limitation to which they can go in regard 
to salaries at the present time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Let us pro- 
ceed to the consideration of order No. 
161, Senate Joint Resolution 72, to im- 
plement further the act of July 15, 1946, 
by approving the signature by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of an agreement 
amending the Anglo-American Finan- 
cial Agreement of December 6, 1945. 

We shall have a quorum call. There 
will be some discussion on that joint reso- 
lution. We have sent for the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Fursricut]. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of order No. 161, Senate 
Joint Resolution 72, I hope the Senator 
from South Carolina and the Senator 
from Louisiana may have adjusted their 
differences or found some area of agree- 
ment, or at least have had an oppor- 
tunity to do so, while we are considering 
the joint resolution. Is that agreeable to 
the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is agreeable to me. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Pending business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate resume the 
consideration of order No. 161, Senate 
Joint Resolution 72. I may say this mat- 
ter has been previously cleared with the 
minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
Tesumed the consideration of the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to implement 
further the act of July 15, 1946, by ap- 
Proving the signature by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of an agreement amend- 
ing the Anglo-American Financial Agree- 
ment of December 6, 1945. 


MARYLAND DAY—VISIT TO THE 
SENATE BY MISS ILONA GALE ELY, 
MARYLAND CHERRY BLOSSOM 
QUEEN 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, this is a 
big day in Maryland. Three hundred 
and twenty-three years ago today Lord 
Calvert landed at the point where St. 
Marys City now stands, and founded 
what subsequently became the State of 
Maryland. 

Today is Maryland Day. We are also 
very happy today because Maryland has 
chosen as her cherry blossom princess, 
Miss Ilona Gale Ely, who is now in the 
Senators’ family gallery. It is an honor 
and a pleasure to present her to the Sen- 
ate. I will ask Miss Ely to stand. 

(Miss Ely rose, and was greeted with 
Applause. ] 
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EXTENSION OF CORPORATE NOR- 
MAL-TAX AND CERTAIN EXCISE- 
TAX RATES—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Finance, I report favor- 
ably, with amendments, the bill (H. R. 
4090) to provide a l-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal-tax rate 
and of certain excise-tax rates, and I 
submit a report—No. 183—thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is this the 
bill for the continuation of the excise 
taxes? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. When would 
it be agreeable to the Senator to have it 
considered? I assume that the report 
will be printed and that hearings will be 
available by Wednesday. Would it be 
agreeable to the Senator to have the bill 
considered Wednesday? 

Mr. BYRD. That would be a very ap- 
propriate time. The bill must be signed 
by the President before April 1. The re- 
port will be available by Wednesday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the report 
is available, and if the printed hearings 
are available, I should like to serve no- 
tice that the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the bill at as early a 
time as possible. We have the flood- 
control bill to consider tomorrow. I as- 
sume the material on that bill will not 
be available until Wednesday, so I plan to 
make the excise-tax bill the unfinished 
business on Wednesday, and continue 
with its consideration until we have com- 
pleted action on the bill, if that is sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. BYRD. That is satisfactory to me. 
The hearings have been printed and 
mailed to each Member of the Senate. 

The only change made in the House 
bill was to extend the excise taxes until 
July 1, 1958—in other words, for 15 
months instead of 12 months. 


AMENDMENT OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to 
implement further the act of July 15, 
1946, by approving the signature by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of an agree- 
ment amending the Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement of December 6, 
1945. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sec- 
retary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr- FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the pending business. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Calendar No. 161, 
Senate Joint Resolution 72, to implement 
further the act of July 15, 1946, by ap- 
proving the signature by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of an agreement amend- 
ing the Anglo-American Financial Agree- 
ment of December 6, 1945. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Senate Joint Resolution 72 would ap- 
prove the proposed amendment to the 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement of 
1945. 

This amendment, signed by Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey and Sir Har- 
old Caccia, British Ambassador,on March 
6, 1957, would change the terms of repay- 
ment of the 83,750,000. 000 loan made un- 
der the 1945 financial agreement. It 
would permit postponement of not more 
than seven future installments of prin- 
cipal and interest and postponement of 
the interest due December 31, 1956, in- 
stead of the cancellation of interest pro- 
vided for in the 1945 agreement under 
certain conditions specified in the agree- 
ment. 

Approval of this amendment was rec- 
ommended by the President in his mes- 
sage of March 6, 1957. The Banking and 
Currency Committee held a public hear- 
ing on the resolution a week ago Friday 
at which Secretary Humphrey and Act- 
ing Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Kalijarvi testified in favor of the res- 
olution, and Under Secretary of the 
Treasury Burgess was also present. 

The committee reported the resolution 
out unanimously. 

Under the original agreement the Brit- 
ish borrowed $3,750,000,000. This was to 
be repaid in 50 installments beginning 
December 31, 1951, and ending December 
31, 2000, including interest at 2 percent 
per year. At the same time the lend- 
lease and surplus property transactions 
with the United Kingdom were settled 
under arrangements by which the prin- 
cipal due to the United States, $622 mil- 
lion, was to be repaid on the same terms 
as the repayment of the loan, 

The United Kingdom made the annual 
payment of principal and interest of 
$138,400,000 called for under these ar- 
rangements, up to December 31, 1955— 
amounting to about $291 million of prin- 
cipal and $424 million of interest. The 
principal due December 31, 1956, was 
paid. However, because the United 
Kingdom claimed its right under the 
waiver provisions of the agreement, the 
interest then due, $81,600,000, was set 
aside in the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, until the matter of the waiver 
might be determined. 

The 1945 agreement contained elab- 
orate and complicated provisions setting 
forth circumstances under which the 
United Kingdom would be entitled to 
cancellation of the interest payment due 
in any year. The general principle in- 
volved, as stated in the agreement, was 
that interest would be canceled if 
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“the Government of the United King- 
dom finds that a waiver is necessary in 
view of the present and prospective con- 
ditions of international exchange and 
the level of its gold and foreign exchange 


The detailed provisions and limitations 
relating to the waiver are extremely -om- 
plicated. Secretary Humphrey ex- 
plained them at length during the hear- 
ing. It is enough, I think, to say that 
they were based on anticipated future 
developments which have not eventuated. 

The result is that it is now impossible, 
for all practical purposes, to say whether 
the conditions prescribed for the waiver 
have or have not been satisfied. 

The fact that these waiver provisions 
have become obsolete and in fact mean- 
ingless has been recognized for a num- 
ber of years. As long ago as September 
1953, Secretary Humphrey and Under 
Secretary Burgess discussed with British 
officials the need for a revision of these 
provisions, and the matter was discussed 
repeatedly in the following years. 

When the United Kingdom claimed its 
rights under the waiver provision in De- 
cember 1956, the need for revision could 
no longer be postponed, and further dis- 
cussions resulted in the amendment of 
March 6, 1957. 

The amendment eliminates these tech- 
nical difficulties by what appeared to the 
committee a sound and businesslike re- 
vision of the terms of the agreement. 

The amendment would permit the 
Government of the United Kingdom, in 
any calendar year after 1956, to defer 
the payment of the $138,400,000 annual 
installment of principal and interest for 
that year, if the United Kingdom finds 
this necessary in view of the present and 
prospective position of international ex- 
change and the level of its gold and for- 
eign exchange reserves. No more than 
seven annual installments of principal 
and interest could be deferred. The 
first such deferred installment would be 
paid on December 31, 2001, and the 
others in succeeding years. The install- 
ment of interest for 1956 would be de- 
ferred to December 31 of the year fol- 


interest at 2 percent per year. These 
deferred installments might be acceler- 
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titled to waivers of interest totaling over 
$2 billion. This, of course, is an outside 
figure, as the waiver conditions would 
probably not be met every year. Under 
the amendment the United Kingdom 
would give up entirely its rights to these 
waivers. 

In return, under the amendment the 
United States would agree to postpone- 
ment of the $81,600,000 of interest due 
December 1956 to no later than Decem- 
ber 31, 2008, and agrees to possible post- 
ponement to no later than December 31, 
2007, of no more than 7 annual install- 
ments, both principal and interest, each 
amounting to $138,400,000. In the 
meanwhile the United States will receive 
interest at 2 percent per year on all de- 
ferred amounts. 

AS a financial transaction, this seems 
like a very satisfactory arrangement 
from the point of view of the United 
States. And it also seems an extremely 
satisfactory way to eliminate a source 
of disagreement and argument over an 
obsolete and confusing provision. 

Accordingly, I urge the Senate to ap- 
prove Senate Joint Resolution 72. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield for 


made a very clear statement upon a sub- 
ject which is of interest to the people of 
this country. The press has carried 
statements concerning the matter of the 
cancellation of the interest due by the 
British upon this debt. As I under- 
stand—and I hope the Senator from 
Arkansas will correct me if I am in 
error—there is to be no cancellation of 
the interest, but merely a postponement 
of the payment of it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
eorrect. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Furthermore, the 
prior agreement, which permitted a re- 
bate under certain conditions, or re- 
quired the foregoing of the interest, is to 
be changed, is it not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
The joint resolution approves the 
amendment of the old conditions, and 
eliminates the provision for cancellation 
of interest payments. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Under the joint 
resolution reported by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, the payment of 
the interest would be postponed and not 
more than a total of seven of the install- 
ments upon the debt could be postponed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I congratulate the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency upon his able presentation of 
this subject. I join with him in his en- 
dorsement of the proposed legislation 
and express the hope that it will pass 
without opposition, as I believe it was re- 
ported without opposition by the Sena- 
tor’s committee. 
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It is my understanding that this mat- 
ter has been brought to a head gradu- 
ally, but perhaps more so on account of 
the developments last fell, when the 
British found themselves caught in 
somewhat of a monetary squeeze due to 
a threatening of their income on account 
of the events in the Middle East. It was 
perhaps the latter development which 
brought this matter to a head, for it 
came on top of developments some 7 or 8 
years ago when the pound was devalued, 
thus making it more difficult for the Brit- 
ish, for a few years after the establish- 
ment of this agreement, actually to live 
up to the terms of the agreement. 

In agreeing to this amendment to the 
financial agreement, we are taking into 
account the increased difficulties which 
have been encountered by our strongest 
and best ally in the world today, as I 
am certain she has been for many years 
past. In doing so, we are recognizing, 
certainly, that we are not going to fail 
a strong ally merely because she hap- 
pens to be a strong one, but that in the 
time of her need it is incumbent upon 
us to recognize her situation and to make 
the adjustments which may seem neces- 
sary to maintain her strength. 

Since I believe that is the policy be- 
hind the proposed rearrangement, I 
think the committee has evolved an 
agreement which is a very satisfactory 
one, indeed, and is one in which the 
United States has secured a definite quid 
pro quo, as the Senator from Arkansas so 
clearly outlined, in the form of a waiver 
by the British of her rights under the 
present agreement. 

I again wish to join with the Senator 
from Arkansas in the hope that the joint 
— will be passed without oppo- 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For the Recorp, 
I call attention to the bottom of page 
21 of the committee hearings, which 
deals with one aspect of the Senator's 
comments, namely, that the matter of 
the revision of the agreement has been 
before the Treasury since 1953. The 
Suez matter merely made the situation 
more urgent in bringing it to a head. 
The Senator from Connecticut has cor- 
rectly stated the situation as it was out- 
lined in the testimony. 

Mr. BUSH. I agree fully with the 
Senator. I thank bim for making that 
point clear. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. We hear much about 
the help which is given to the underde- 
veloped areas of the world. I do not 
think nearly enough attention has been 
paid to the grave financial problems 
which Great Britain is facing because 
its economy has been seriously shaken. 
Whatever shakes the economy of Great 
Britain shakes the economy of the 
world. 

I do not think any American can ever 
forget that the Credit Anstalt failure in 
Vienna in about 1931 or 1932 touched 
off the worst of the great depression. 

I hope I may be permitted to make the 
observation to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency that some attention should be 
paid in a constructive way to the over- 
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all financial situation of Great Britain: 
that the United States will not be car- 
ried away by their own pride concern- 
ing their condition, because the for- 
tunes of the entire world are almost as 
much at stake as our own fortunes are. 

I hope that we will take as hard and 
thorough a look at the needs of Great 
Britain and do what we can to help them, 
koth by way of suggestion and by way 
of our influence, especially by way of our 
cooperation, as we are doing in respect 
of the underdeveloped areas, about 
which we are doing far more than we are 
doing about the particular matter which 
the Senator from Arkansas has brought 
up today. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York for his contribution. 
i think he is quite right in his observa- 

ions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to inquire of 
our eminent chairman about the mean- 
ing of the last sentence on page 4 of the 
committee report, some five lines from 
the bottom of the page, in which it is 
stated: 

Interest will in the meantime be paid an- 
nually at 2 percent on all deferred amounts. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The statement of 
the Senator from Illinois is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It says that interest 
will in the meantime be paid annually 
at 2 percent of all deferred amounts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will that be 2 per- 
cent on the interest which is deferred, 
as well as on the principal? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the Government 
of the United States and the taxpayers 
of the United States will not ultimately 
lose anything, by means of this proposal; 
is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If this agreement 
is carried through to the end, it will not 
cause any loss, whereas under the exist- 
ing agreement, under certain conditions 
there would be a right of complete can- 
cellation of the interest. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, in- 
terest will be paid on the interest which 
is rege arily postponed; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was made 
very clear in the hearings; I asked that 
direct question of the Secretary, and 
received an affirmative reply from him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, al- 
most 11 years ago, while the subject of 
this same British loan was under con- 
sideration by the Senate, I pointed out 
that this advance would only be a stop- 
gap measure—a mere shot in the arm for 
the then-troubled economy of the United 
Kingdom—and that it would not solve 
existing problems. I further stated that 
in order to keep the British economy 
afloat, we would be compelled to pour 
more billions of dollars into her economic 
bloodstream. The Rxconn will show that 
I opposed the making of this loan, not 
because I felt any animosity toward our 
British cousins, but because I felt that 
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the granting of this loan would only pro- 
long the agony, so to speak—that the 
British economy had become so dislo- 
cated that there was no hope that Brit- 
ain would ever be able to regain her once 
powerful place in international trade, 
unless she took drastie corrective action. 

Events since that time have borne out 
my prediction. Since this loan was 
made, we have made grants to the Brit- 
ish of nearly $4 billion; and we have 
made other loans totaling over $1 bil- 
lion. The British, Mr. President, have 
been provided a grand total of over $844 
billion from the United States Treasury 
since July 1, 1945. This figure does not 
include the staggering sum of $28.7 bil- 
lion we made available to the United 
Kingdom during World War II in lend- 
lease and other goods. As Senators 
know, this lend-lease indebtedness was 
settled by our Government at about 10 
eents on the dollar, payable over a period 
of many years, and the proceeds had to 
be spent in the United Kingdom under 
certain stipulated conditions. 

Mr. President, I am not going to vote 
against this joint resolution, because I 
understand and appreciate the fact that 
the proposal before us represents the 
only hope—although dim—we have of 
ever obtaining repayment on the loan 
we made in 1946. However, I think the 
Senate should realize and understand 
that the precise situation some of us 
predicted 11 years ago has come to pass, 
Senators who were present during that 
debate will recall that this loan was made 
on the theory that it would tide over the 
British during the 3 or 4 postwar years 
required for the readjustment of inter- 
national trade; the theory was that this 
sum would help to put Britain on her 
feet. 

Events since that time demonstrate the 
precise fact which I and other Senators 
attempted to emphasize 11 years ago, 
during the debate on this loan—namely, 
that there is no more hope of restoring 
the United Kingdom to economic health 
with American dollars than there is of 
pumping life into a dead horse. 

What has happened to the United 
Kingdom since 1946, Mr. President? Her 
population has increased by nearly 2 
million despite the fact that the world 
has long known that Britain cannot hope 
to survive unless she reduces her popu- 
lation by encouraging migration of her 
population to other parts of the world. 

The British gross national product has 
increased by some 8 billion pounds; 
but during the same time, the British na- 
tional debt has increased by over 5% 
billion pounds. The British balance of 
trade position still shows a deficit, al- 
though the negative balance is consid- 
erably less than it was in 1946. 

The point I wish to make, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that Britain has been able to keep 
her head above water only because the 
United States has poured billions of 
dollars on top of billions of dollars in 
economic aid into the British economy. 
We have also assisted her in carrying her 
rearmament load, and the presence of 
thousands of United States soldiers in 
the United Kingdom has helped con- 
siderably. However, Mr. President, Iet 
us not forget that today Britain is cutting 
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back on her contribution to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. She is 
going to pull troops back from Europe 
and reduce her defense budget. Yet, Mr. 
President, what is America doing? We 
are not undertaking to convince the Brit- 
ish to do more for themselves. On the 
contrary, we are now going to provide 
the British with guided missiles, at tre- 
mendous cost. We are also going to pro- 
vide atomic warheads for these missiles— 
warheads which will be stockpiled in 
Great Britain, in order to be used should 
the need to do so arise. 

I need not remind the Senate that the 
British loan agreement before us today 
was, and still is, a highly favorable one. 
The joint resolution we are called upon 
to approve would make it even more so. 

For example, this loan was approved in 
July of 1946. The British began draw- 
ing upon the lime of credit then made 
available in the same month; her last 
draft was made on March 1, 1948, The 
British did not begin paying interest on 
the indebtedness until 1951. We are 
told that some 2 or 3 years ago—in 1953, 
to be exact—the British contacted our 
Government and requested a waiver of 
interest under the 1946 agreement. In 
other words, Mr. President, only 2 years 
after payments began to fall due under 
this agreement, the British found them- 
selves in a position where they sought to 
invoke the waiver-of-interest provision. 
Now, less than 6 years after the first pay- 
ment became due, we are having to re- 
write the agreement, in order to keep 
the British from facing the prospect of 
bankruptcy. In other words, we find 
ourselves with such a heavy investment 
in the United Kingdom that we must 
further liberalize an already liberal 
agreement, in order to keep alive the 
prospect of realizing at least something 
on that investment. 

I think the Senate should understand, 
too, that while this agreement was 
originally promulgated as a means of 
making currencies convertible and of 
liberalizing international trade between 
our country and the sterling bloc coun- 
tries, these purposes have still not been 
accomplished. Senators will note that 
section 7 of the original agreement pro- 
vides as follows: 

7. Sterling area exchange arrangements. 
The Government of the United Kingdom 
will complete arrangements as early as prac- 
ticable and im any case not later than 1 year 
after the effective date of this agreement, 
unless in exceptional cases a later date is 
agreed upon after consultation, under which 
immediately after the completion of such 
arrangements the s receipts from 
current transactions of all sterling area 
countries (apart from any receipts arising 
out of military expenditure by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, to the extent to which they are 
treated by agreement with the countries con- 
cerned on the same basis as the balances ac- 
cumulated during the war) will be freely 
available for current transactions in any 
currency area without discrimination; with 
the result that any discrimination arising 
from the so-called sterling area dollar pool 
will be entirely removed and that each 
member of the sterling area will have its 
current sterling and dollar receipts at its 
— disposition for current transactions any- 
where, 
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I understand that our State Depart- 
ment takes the position that the United 
Kingdom is in compliance with this sec- 
tion, inasmuch as it has not, by any leg- 
islative act or decree, maintained restric. 
tions on the use of sterling credits by our 
Government and private individuals 
from countries belonging to the so-called 
Sterling bloc. Yet, restrictions are still 
in effect. 

Mr. President, although the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has not offi- 
cially applied or required these restric- 
tions, British bankers, insurance firms, 
and others exert such pressure on Com- 
monwealth nations, by virtue of their 
large holdings, that restrictions are 
maintained “voluntarily.” In other 
words, the so-called sterling area dollar 
pool still exists, although as I under- 
stand section 7 of the agreement, it was 
to be done away with. However, our 
diplomats take the position that the 
pool’s continued existence is not due to 
official action on the part of the United 
Kingdom, but, rather, because of volun- 
tary action by member nations of the 
sterling bloc. Hence, technically and 
legally, the United Kingdom is in com- 
pliance with section 7. 

Legally, this is doubtless correct; ac- 
tually, I understand considerable eco- 
nomic and moral persuasion is exerted 
by the United Kingdom and its powerful 
financial interests to preserve and main- 
tain the dollar pool. 

The reason is simple, Mr. President. 
Britain is still in a bad way financially; 
despite devaluation of the pound in 1949, 
it is still not a convertible currency. 
Hence, the British take the position that 
if the dollar pool were done away with 
and the pound sterling made convertible, 
a body blow would be dealt to the British 
trading position and to the economic 
strength of the sterling bloc. 

If this is correct, and I assume it is, 
then it is just one more indication that 
our wholesale economic aid to Great 
Britain has done no long-range good. I 
repeat now what I stated to the Senate 11 
years ago, in 1946: 

I will not say that the proposed loan will 
not be of any help whatsoever to the United 
Kingdom, but it is going to be a mere shot in 
the arm. In other words, I can visualize 
that in the near future, this money wiil be 
absorbed by the British in order to maintain 
her population in the British Isles. In other 
words, the money will be used to replace 
reyenues which she formerly received from 
shipping and from the profits she derived 
from various ventures throughout the world. 
I cannot foresee that those ventures, from 
which she derived so much in the way of 
funds with which to maintain herself in the 
past, will be sufficiently great in the future 
to maintain her. 


I say the same thing today, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The British are in a bad way. 
The only reason they have been able to 
maintain their solvency is that bountiful 
American assistance has permitted them 
to keep their heads above water. 

I do not desire to see this process con- 
tinue, lest we are brought down to the 
Same economic level as the British. 

I need not repeat the fact that we have 
a huge investment in Britain; the United 
Kingdom owes us large sums of money. 
We have granted to the United Kingdom 
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tremendous amounts of economic and 
military aid. I do not believe our coun- 
try should become a Shylock, and seek a 
pound of flesh, but I do think the United 
Kingdom should be urged to take steps 
to correct the faults which presently 
plague her economy. The United King- 
dom must reconcile itself to the fact that 
it cannot maintain the standard of liv- 
ing to which it has become accustomed, 
without takin, drastic action. It is 
tragic but true, Mr. President, that be- 
cause of overpopulation, the people of 
Great Britain are not able to make their 
maximum contribution to the welfare of 
the world. The British people are pos- 
sessed of great talents and great tech- 
nological skills. If British know-how 
were exported to some of her under- 
developed dominions, or to other back- 
ward areas of the world, not only the 
British would benefit, but the future 
welfare of other nations would be greatly 
enhanced. 

That is what I advocated 11 years ago. 
It is a great pity that the talent that is 
now available in Great Britian is not sent 
to her colonies and members of the 
Commonwealth abroad, so that it can be 
used to best advantage. Britain should 
begin reducing her population, by ex- 
porting some of her people to her domin- 
ions. She should undertake to cooperate 
more fully with other nations with re- 
spect to free international trade. As 
Britain’s greatest creditor, and because 
of our huge investment in the United 
Kingdom, we should certainly take steps 
to see that Britain undertakes to do more 
for herself. Otherwise, we shall certainly 
lose the huge amounts we have poured 
into that country since World War II. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did I understand 
the Senator to say, in his prior state- 
ment, that the British had waived inter- 
est in 1953? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. A request had 
been made"to waive the interest in 1953. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was at the 
beginning of the negotiations which re- 
sulted in this agreement; was it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. As the Senator 
recalls, although the money was made 
available in 1946 and drafts were drawn 
against it through early 1948, payments 
for interest on the loan were not to start 
until 1951. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am informed that 
2 years after 1951, in 1953, the British 
did ask for a postponement of interest, 
but nothing came of that until later. 
However, negotiations began in 1953. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The matter now 
before the Senate came of it. Accord- 
ing to the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
was when the question of the meaning 
of the waiver provisions was first raised, 
and negotiations resulting in the agree- 
ment now before the Senate came of it, 
one might say. That is what the Secre- 
tary testified. Negotiations resulting in 
this amendment to the agreement began 
about 1953. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Louisiana has made a most persuasive 
comment on the matter pending before 
the Senate. I should like to call his 
attention to a dispatch from this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post and Times 
Herald, calling attention to a strike in 
Britain of 1,200,000 workers. The arti- 
cle concludes: 

The first phase of the factory workers’ 
strike is hitting aircraft, electrical, and 
heavy industry plants in 10 industrial areas 
from Belfast to the North Sea and from 
Glasgow to Southampton. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I would not be at all 
surprised if we do not hear more of the 
loan. This is not the last we will hear, 
Isuspect. It may be, after 7 years’ grace 
have expired, they are going to come 
back. There is no doubt about that. I 
would not be at all surprised if within 
the next 12 months we were asked to 
furnish some more dollars to the United 
Kingdom to keep her afloat. Everything 
I predicted 11 years ago is coming to pass. 
Stop to think of these facts: The popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom is increas- 
ing today at the rate of a quarter of a 
million persons a year. The British 
Isles have very little in the way of nat- 
ural resources. I am referring to the 
United Kingdom. The British have no 
natural resources of any kind except 
coal, which is very expensive to mine, 
and about a seventh or an eighth of their 
iron ore requirements. 

Britain produces about 42 or 43 percent 
of her food. Everything else she must 
import. She must bring it in in ships 
and spread it over England, Northern 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, where the 
factories are, manufacture the goods in 
antiquated shops, and then sell the man- 
ufactured products on the world market 
in competition with countries which have 
more modern machinery, and which have 
the raw products in their own backyards. 
How in the name of commonsense can 
the British compete in world trade? 
They simply cannot. 

The very thing which I predicted 11 
years ago is coming to pass. The money 
which we made available to the United 
Kingdom 11 years ago did not last 3 or 
4 years, as the proponents of the measure 
said it would. As I recall, at the end of 
18 months they were in hot water. 

I well remember one of the chief argu- 
ments advanced, which I presume 
prompted many Senators to vote for the 
British loan. That argument was that 
we would do away with the sterling bloc, 
and have freer trade. Eleven years 
have passed, and the situation is the 
same as it was before. 

Today if the sterling bloc had been 
eliminated, we could trade with quite a 
number of sterling countries of Asia. 
We could sell to these countries, and we 
could sell to countries in the Far Pacific 
many of the surplus commodities which 
we have, and accept from those coun- 
tries their own currencies. In turn, we 
could take those same currencies, if we 
so desired, and buy the things we need. 
But the sterling bloc, the dollar pool, 
still remain. Now, as before, when we 
want to purchase goods with pounds in- 
stead of dollars, the British step in and 
say, “No; you cannot do it that way. If 
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you need rubber from Malaya, or if you 
need tin from Malaya and other places, 
you must buy it with dollars.” They 
will not accept the British pound. 

Eleven years ago this loan was made 
in order to do away with that situa- 
tion. But it still exists, and my predic- 
tion is that it will never be done away 
with. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The same thing is true with respect to 
cotton, is it not? 

ae. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I wish now to refer to a few more facts 
in connection with loans to the British. 
It will be recalled that during World War 
I we loaned to the British $4,368,000,000. 
That was canceled out entirely. The 
reason for it, according to information I 
obtained from the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of.Congress, was 
that when Germany notified our Euro- 
pean Allies in 1934 that she would no 
longer pay reparations, the Allies noti- 
fied the United States that they would 
no longer he able to pay their indebted- 
ness to the United States. In 1935 the 
debts were, as a matter of practical 
effect, written off. As to the United 
Kingdom, if the indebtedness had con- 
tinued to exist and draw interest, the 
amount due the United States today, in- 
cluding interest, would approximate $8 
bition. The debt was forgiven. 

In World War TI the aid given to Great 
Britain, mostly by way of lend-lease, 
amounted to $28,616,955,000. As I recall 
the figures, a little more than $6% bil- 
lion worth of merchantable commodi- 
ties, such as oil and various other mate- 
rials, were left on hand when hostilities 
ended. We also had a great many air- 
planes over there, which were not worth 
too much. We had total assets in Great 
Britain in excess of 86 ½ billion. 

What we did was to let the British 
have those assets for 10 cents on the dol- 
lar, and, even to obtain this meager re- 
turn, we had to agree to certain condi- 
tions. For example, how must we spend 
that money? We must spend it in the 
United Kingdom, by building embassies 
and other structures, and helping, 
through the Fulbright scholarship pro- 
gram, to educate the British. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of the $622 mil- 
lion surplus property and lend-lease set- 
tlement, which the British agreed to re- 
pay in 1945, only $50 million was allo- 
cated to be spent in pounds for various 
purposes. Among them were the pur- 
poses which the Senator mentioned, in- 
cluding cost of buildings, the exchange 
program, and so forth. Of the $50 mil- 
lion allocated for that purpose, some $23 
million has not as yet been expended. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The point I am try- 
ing to make, I might say, my good friend 
from Arkansas, is that this money can- 
not be freely spent. It must be spent 
under conditions written into the loan 
agreement between our country and the 
United Kingdom. In other words, if is 
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not free money. We cam spend it only 
in the United Kingdom—in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not wish to 
argue with the Senator, but I wish to 
make clear the reason for that im- 
balance in payments. Until the British 
find a favorable balance of trade, which 
would create a free currency in England, 
those restrictions will prevail. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that 
perfectly. As a matter of fact, we made 
the loan of $334 billion 11 years ago; in 
order to bring British trade into balance 
and to stabilize Britain’s currency. But 
we are still in the same spot we were 11 
years ago. Of course, British trade has 
increased a good bit, as I shall point out 
in a moment, but it is still on the nega- 
tive side. The pound is still not con- 
vertible. 

Now, Mr. President, here is the rest of 
our record of aid to Britain. 

Post-World War II aid consisted of: 
Grant, $3,763,332,000; loan, $4,782,428,- 
000, or a total of $8,545,760,000. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, con- 
ditions are just a wee bit better today 
than they were 11 years ago, but I pre- 
dict that the United Kingdom cannot 
eontinue to keep her head above water 
as things now stand unless good old 
Uncle Sam continues to pour out dollars 
in order to keep her afloat. 

In order to place the facts in the 
Recorp so that Senators may see them, 
I wish to state the comparative position 
in 1946 and in 1956. ; 

In 1946 the population of Great Brit- 
ain was 49,217,000; in 1956 it was 51,- 
209,000. 

The gross national debt in 1946 was 
£23,741,900,000; in 1956 it was £27,122,- 
400,000. 

The gross national product in 1946 
was £8,787 million; in 1956 it was £16,874 
million. 

The gross national product per capita 
was £178.5 in 1946; and in 1955 it was 
2331.1. 

Let us consider now the balance of 
payments. With all this good showing. 
with all the money we have been pouring 
into the United Kingdom, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we now have in the 
United Kingdom thousands of soldiers 
who spend their money there pretty 
freely, and the fact that, in addition to 
all I have been speaking about, in the 
past 4 years we have spent in excess of 
$320 million to build airfields in the 
United Kingdom, she is still in the red. 

Imports: In 1946, £1,081 million; to- 
day, £3,431 million. 

Exports: In 1946, £905 million; in 1950, 
£3,064 million. 

Invisible assets, such as tourism, and 
other items like that: In 1946, £168 mil- 
lion; in 1956, £277 million. 

The net balance; that is, the balance of 
payments between imports and exports, 
in 1946—when Britain was pretty low 
and before we made the loan to her— 
minus £344 million. Today, after all we 
have been furnishing to Britain and all 
we have done for her, the figure is minus 
£89 million. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire statement be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Unrrep KINGDOM 
Financial Assistance From the United 
States (as of Jume 30, 1956) 

World War I loan 1 $4, 368, 000, 000 
World War II aid * 23, 616, 955, 000 
Post-World War II aid: 

Grant 3, 763, 332, 000 

Loan ... 4, 782,428,000 


Total 8, 545, 760, 600 


41, 530, 715, 000 


When Germany notified the European 
Allies in 1934 that she would no longer pay 
reparations, the Allies notified the United 
States that they would no longer be able to 
pay their indebtedness to the United States. 
In 1935, the debts were, as a matter of prac- 
tieal effect, written off. As to the United 
Kingdom, if the indebtedness had continued 
to exist and draw interest, the amount due 
the United States today (including interest) 
would approximate $8,086,559,302. 

2 Mostly lend-lease. 

Actually delivered. 

(Source: Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, Mr. Picker.) 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER, I gladly yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator paints a very 
dire picture of our friendly ally, and F 
agree that it is unfortunate that Britain's 
fortunes should have slipped to the ex- 
tent they have. 

However, does the Senator not agree 
with me that, even so, the British repre- 
sent the strongest ally we have in the 
eold war, in the fight against interna- 
tional communism, in which we are en- 
gaged, and that we are likely to remain 
in it for a long time to come? Does the 
Senator not agree that Britain repre- 
sents today, in spite of her difficulties, 
the strongest ally we have? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know how 
my good friend from Connecticut meas- 
ures strength. As I have tried to point 
out, during World War I we had to 
make available a little under $29 billion 
in lend-lease to support Britain. Let 
us not forget that if another war should 
come the United Kingdom will be a na- 
tion which will have absolutely no re- 
sources of any kind available to it on 
its islands. 

Mr. BUSH. I would hardly agree with 
the Senator that Britain has no re- 
sources on the British Isles. What about 
our airbases on the British Isles? What 
about our storage of atomic weapons? 
What about our Air Force in the British 
Isles? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. It is my feeling that 
we could obtain such facilities some- 
where else at a much cheaper rate. As 
a matter of fact, we have airbases all 
over France and all over Europe and in 
various other places. We have them in 
North Africa, and we have them even at 
the North Pole. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator does not 
feel, does he, that we would have them 
there unless we needed them there? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I agree with 
the Senator. I hope to go into that ques- 
tion in a little more detail when the for- 
eign-aid bill and the mutual-defense 
items come up for consideration in the 
Senate later. 

It is my considered judgment that the 
Armed Services in the past have had 
what I would term b-u-m intelligence. 
I will discuss that in detail later, too. 
I do not wish to go into it at this time. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Obviously it is true 
that the United States must maintain 
air bases in Britain as a part of our in- 
ternational defense against Communist 
aggression. However, is it not likewise 
true that Britain should recognize her 
own interests in maintaining those air- 
ports, from which to defend the British 
Isles against Communist aggression, as 
well as to cooperate with the United 
States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Five years ago we 
entered into an agreement with the Brit- 
ish under which they were to provide 
50 percent of the cost of rebuilding and 
revitalizing X mumber of airbases. For 
about 2 years they did furnish 50 percent 
of the cost, and the amount they con- 
tributed was, as I recall offhand, £44 mil- 
lion. We put up the same amount. It 
should be remembered that was money 
spent for the purpose of revitalizing ex- 
isting airports. 

Within 2 years the British came to us, 
threw up their hands and said, “We can- 
not put up any more money. If you need 
to build those airports, you will have to 
do it on your own.” What happened? 
Good old Uncle Sam took on the whole 
burden. As a result, in addition to what 
we had spent under the agreement with 
the British, we spent an additional $320 
million. All that money was in addition 
to the amount I have. just stated. All 
that money has assisted in bolstering the 
economy of the United Kingdom, 

We certainly cannot keep up spending 
that kind of money. If we do, we will 
soon drag ourselves down to the same 
level economically as that of the people 
we are trying tohelp. If that day comes, 
there will be darkness in this world. 

I yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

- Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, while listening to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, I could not help 
remembering what happened on the floor 
of the Senate 11 years ago. At that time 
he opposed what was known as the 
British loan of $3,750,000,000. I, too, op- 
posed the British loan. At that time I 
predicted, as did the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, that the British would ask for an 
extension. I also predicted that after 
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they had obtained that extension, they 
would not ask for further extensions, but 
would ask for a cancellation of the whole 
amount. That is what I am now telling 
the Senate will happen on the next round. 

It will be recalled that in 1946 we made 
a loan to the British, with no interest and 
no payment on the loan to be made until 
1951. In 1951 they were to begin making 
payments on the principal and interest. 

Now they are asking for an extension 
of the payment of the interest that is now 
due to the United States. 

In my humble judgment, they are more 
able to pay today than they will ever be 
in the future. We must also remember 
that they will also owe the installments 
that will fall due under the bill passed 
years ago, plus the amount we are asked 
to extend at the present time. That will 
represent a heavier burden than is the 
case at the present time, because the 
British will be paying interest on what 
is due now and also the interest that will 
be due in the future. 

It is true that we want the British 
for our allies. There is no question 
about that. However, at the same time, 
as I have said many times on and off 
the floor of the Senate, I do not believe 
we make and hold many permanent 
friends by giving money to them, We 
will find that the British will be with 
us in the future when it is to the ad- 
vantage of the British to be with us, 
and only then. That will be true re- 
gardless of what we do today in connec- 
tion with the measure now pending. 

I commend the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] for bringing the 
matter to the Senate in the form in 
which it was presented. I am surprised 
that the State Department did not try 
to persuade him to bring in a proposal 
under which we would cancel the interest 
due up to now and provide for starting 
fresh now. That is what we would ex- 
pect from the British at this time. I 
believe it is only putting off collecting 
until tomorrow what we should collect 
today, but what we will not collect to- 
morrow. I wish to go on record as pre- 
dicting that the next move will be not 
to postpone interest payments, but to 
cancel the amount due. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield the floor, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
POSTAL STATIONS AT STATIONS 
OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 130, H. R. 4815, to provide perma- 
nent authority for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to establish postal stations at camps, 
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posts, or stations of the Armed Forces, 
and at defense or other strategic installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I was not present 
at the time the bill was considered on the 
call of the calendar. I notice the bill 
went over, I do not know who made such 
motion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The bill went over several days ago and 
was taken up again today. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It was marked to go 
over on today’s calendar call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed this bill is the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The majority 
leader, when he left the Chamber, asked 
me to request that this bill be consid- 
ered, It had been the unfinished busi- 
ness and was set aside when the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
just passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I make 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to make it plain that the matter 
before the Senate should be considered 
by the Subcommittee on Legislative Ap- 
propriations of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, because that is the procedure 
which was followed when the law was 
changed in 1956. The change was made 
by virtue of a clause written into the Leg- 
islative Appropriation Act, to provide 
that the basic compensation of one em- 
ployee of each committee could be fixed 
at a rate not in excess of $8,460 per 
annum. 

I am simply stating to Senators that 
the Senate ought to look further into this 
matter, in the hope we might be able to 
save a little money in the operations of 
the Senate. It is true it is argued this 
change will not cost much, since it will 
be only $700 per committee, and the 
Senate has 15 standing committees, 
which will not mean a large total amount. 
However, if one adds that amount to 
many other small amounts, he finds the 
small amounts grow into a heap. 

I am simply suggesting to the Senate 
that this matter ought to be considered 
in the regular manner, as such matters 
have been handled in the past. 

I am informed that five committees 
have made this request. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I understand, 
made the request. I do not know where 
the information was obtained, but I do 
know it was never brought before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I do not believe the Committee on Ap- 
propriations would come within this 
category. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, of 
all committees, is asking that it be em- 
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powered to employ a clerk and to give 
that clerk $700 more than the commit- 
tee is now able to pay him. However, 
as I pointed out some time ago, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, in addition to 
the amount of money which it spends 
per year from its regular appropriations, 
will spend this year almost a million 
dollars. 

I observe the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT] in the Chamber. The 
Committee on Banking and Currency is 
asking for an increase, despite all the 
extra moneys made available to that 
committee for hearings that are being 
carried on now. The Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs is also making 
this request. 

Mr. President, if Senators will look at 
the Recorp they will find that the 
committees which are asking for the 
extra money—if the list I have is cor- 
rect, and I have no reason to doubt that 
it is—are the very same committees 
which have from year to year asked for 
more and more and more money to con- 
duct their investigations. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I plead 
with my good friend, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] to per- 
mit the bill to be passed, to provide 
permanent authority for the Postmaster 
General to establish postal stations at 
camps, posts, or stations of the Armed 
Forces, and at defense or other strategic 
installations, without the amendment, 
which could be considered when the leg- 
islative appropriation bill is considered 
in the next couple of months. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to ask 
a question or two. Has there been a 
specific request by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for this legislation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There has been a request for the au- 
thority contained in section 1 of the bill. 
The authority for this went out of exist- 
ence on March 11, 1957. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is there a specific re- 
quest from the Postmaster General? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. The Senator from Illinois will find 
that in the report from Mr. Stans, Act- 
ing Postmaster General. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My distinguished 
friend from South Carolina will remem- 
ber the discussion relating to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary this morning, as 
to requiring a present and projected 
estimate of cost. Is there a present esti- 
mate of cost? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So far as that is concerned, the bill had 
already been reported out when that 
matter was considered. The bill has 
been on the calendar for several days. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I grant that. The bill 
passed the House on the 4th of March. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is necessary to have the installations 
provided for? It will mean a saving, ac- 
cording to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If these auxiliary sta- 
tions and extra stations are established 
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in all camps and elsewhere, obviously 
they must be manned by personnel. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Obviously there must 
be trucks to transport the mail to and 
from, and obviously there must be other 
personnel to process the mail. So this 
procedure will charge the 1958 budget, 
certainly, with an additional cost. I 
mention that item, because there has 
been a good deal of interest in the 1958 
budget. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to read from the report 
accompanying S. 913, before the Senator 
makes any such statement as that. The 
Postmaster General's office reports: 

In the interest of more efficient and eco- 
nomical operation of the postal facilities nec- 
essary to serve installations of the Armed 
Forces, and the defense or other strategic 
installations, it is the view of this Depart- 
ment that the authority contained in the 
act of March 10, 1952, should be made per- 
manent. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. If this procedure is 
in the interest of economy, then of 
course my next question would be, How 
much are we going to save? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
This bill was introduced at the request 
of the Postmaster General, and it 
passed the House unanimously. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I see no minority 
member of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service present in the chamber. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The minority members voted unani- 
mously for the bill in the committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Far be it from me 
to belabor the matter. In line with the 
sentiments uttered this morning, with 
relation to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which we devoted a good deal 
of time, I did wish to mention the 
matter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I remember the Senator’s question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should still like to 
know how much, tentatively, we are 
either going to spend or to save. If this 
proposal is made in the interest of 
economy, there should be some evidence 
of saving. If it is going to require the 
personnel I envision to man these various 
stations, then there should be some 
hint as to how many people are likely 
to be added to the rolls and what the 
annual cost would be. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I believe the Senator from 
Illinois is aware of the fact that at a 
great many installations there are men 
in service who handle the post office de- 
livery of the mail. But they do require 
certain places for mail service, and in 
some instances even pay for that. In 
some instances they do not pay for it. 

It would be almost impossible to tell 
the exact cost to be involved in this mat- 
ter in the future. There is no way of 
knowing what installations might be 
started or when some of the installations 
would go out of existence. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 
er JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 

eld. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Having high faith 
and confidence in the Postmaster Gen- 
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eral, notwithstanding the fact that he 
has been so roundly assailed on this 
floor from time to time, I am willing to 
stand in his corner on this matter, since 
the letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General indicates what is proposed ought 
to be made permanent legislation. 

I still feel we ought to be supplied with 
some evidences of what is contemplated 
in the proposal and of how much we will 
be charged for it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is the Senator from 
South Carolina proposing to offer an 
amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am not offering the amendment; the 
committee offered the amendment. This 
is a committee amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
to me for the purpose of discussing the 
subject very briefly? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I happen to be the 
Chairman of the Legislative Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I wish to voice objection to the 
amendment, not so much to the sub- 
stance or the merits of it, because the 
Legislative Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee has not considered the amendment. 
Something was said on the floor by the 
Senator from Louisiana to the effect that 
the full Committee on Appropriations 
has considered the matter. If the full 
Committee on Appropriations considered 
it, it was when the Senator from Missis- 
sippi could not be present. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It was the full membership of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
which considered the amendment. That 
is the committee which has the authority 
to pass on all these matters. If the Sen- 
ator will read the Reorganization Act on 
page 33 he will see that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service has juris- 
diction of matters of this kind. 

Mr. STENNIS. I would not challenge 
the jurisdiction of the Senator’s commit- 
tee. The Senator’s statement is techni- 
cally correct. But for a good number of 
years the practical operation of matters 
concerning the employees of the Senate 
has been that the Committee on Appro- 
priations has been the agency of this 
body which has really passed on the con- 
sideration of such problems as the num- 
ber of staff members to be employed, or 
at least the compensation scale to be 
paid and the greatest amounts to be al- 
lowed. The reason for that, as I under- 
stand, is that such matters are more 
matters of comity between the two 
Houses than they are matters of legisla- 
tion. 

By experience, as well as by custom, 
there has grown up a very definite, posi- 
tive method of settling these questions in 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
this method has been found to be gen- 
erally satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. 

Iam not prepared to discuss the merits 
of the matter; I am not prepared to say 
that the committees do not need this 
relatively small increase in compensation 
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for additional staff members. But very 
seriously I submit to the Senate that it 
is not wise to set aside, abrogate, and 
perhaps abolish a long-continued custom 
and practice which has proved to be very 
satisfactory for many years before the 
Senator from Mississippi entered the 
Senate, and to substitute for it a proposal 
which might prove to be unsatisfactory. 

As a general proposition, it is better 
to keep these matters separate and to let 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
at least, pass upon the compensation and 
status of staff employees. 

The Legislative Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations has not 
had a meeting so far this year. There 
has been no occasion to have one, so far 
as the chairman of the subcommittee 
knows, and I have not been notified of 
any matters to come before it yet. This 
is the only matter which might be con- 
sidered, except for some very preliminary 
matters. This is the only proposed 
change in the law which has been sub- 
mitted on this subject matter. So it is 
not a question of the dereliction of duty 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Under the rules of the Senate, is it not 
true that any attempt in the Senate to 
legislate upon an appropriation bill 
would be subject to objection on the 
floor? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect; that is the general rule. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Would not the Senator from Mississippi 
be in a very embarrassing position if his 
committee tried to regulate the salaries 
of employees and if some Senator then 
objected to that procedure on the floor? 
Would not the Senator have to obtain a 
two-thirds vote to have his proposal 
agreed to in the Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Carolina is technically correct in 
his position on this matter. My argu- 
ment is simply that, as a practical mat- 
ter, experience has shown that it is bet- 
ter to follow the course which has been 
established and uniformly followed, as I 
understand, for many years. 

If a material change is to be made, it 
is certainly a matter of courtesy to one 
of the committees of the Senate, at least, 
to have the question submitted to it, so 
that the committee can become familiar 
with the substance of the matter, rather 
than to submit a nongermane amend- 
ment to a post office bill, an amendment 
which will set aside, abrogate, or destroy 
the relationship between the Committee 
on Appropriations and the Senate con- 
cerning the matter of authority. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
For the Senator’s information, this mat- 
ter was discussed fully in the committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. In the Committee on 
Appropriations? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No; not in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, but before the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Carolina is technically correct 
about his jurisdiction. My point is that 
the submitting of the amendment of the 
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nature is contrary to the policy estab- 
lished in such matters. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
serve notice that in the future I shall 
raise the point of jurisdiction when- 
ever one of these proposals comes up in 
connection with an appropriation bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cer- 
tainly within his rights. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am not going to let some other commit- 
tee take over the authority of my com- 
mittee, so long as I am its chairman. 

Mr. STENNIS. My plea now is that 
if the rules are to be changed, each com- 
mittee should be notified so that the mat- 
ter can be brought before it on the merits, 
and then be considered on the Senate 
floor. After a reasonable discussion of 
the subject, the Senate can make an 
informed decision, rather than to have 
brought before it, without any notice, an 
amendment pertaining to the Post Office 
Department to be attached to an unre- 
lated bill. 

On the merits, I might agree with the 
Senator’s proposed change in the law. 
But it is the method of conducting the 
Senate's business which should be pre- 
served. The Legislative Appropriations 
Subcommittee has not had an oppor- 
tunity to meet. The other members of 
the subcommittee are the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cravez], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], and the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. I ask that they, as 
well as the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions, may have a chance to study the 
matter, and then to submit it to the Sen- 
ate for its consideration. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
will be necessary to change the rules of 
the Senate in order to carry out the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Mississippi 
and to carry on the business of the Sen- 
ate in the way in which he desires. Rule 
XXV provides: 

(e) Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, to consist of 13 Senators, to which 
committee shall be referred all proposed leg- 
islation, messages, petitions, memorials, and 
other matters relating to the following sub- 
jects: 

1. The Federal civil service generally. 

2. The status of officers and employees of 
the United States, including their compensa- 
tion, classification, and retirement. 

3. The postal service generally, including 
the railway mail service, and measures relat- 
ing to ocean mail and pneumatic-tube serv- 
ice; but excluding post roads. 

4. Postal savings banks. 

5. Census and the coliection of statistics 
generally. 

6. The National Archives. 


Senators will notice that the rule 
states: “the status of officers and em- 
ployees of the United States, including 
their compensation, classification, and 
retirement.” 

Certainly the employees of committees 
are employees of the Government. If 
there was something in the act which 
gave that particular duty to the Com- 
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mittee on Appropriations, certainly the 
duty would devolve upon that committee 
to include it in an appropriation bill. 
But if the Committee on Appropriations 
brought up the matter in an appropria- 
tion bill, a point of order might be raised 
that it was legislation upon any appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
think, of course, my friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], is correct when he says that 
the amendment is not germane to a 
postal matter, properly speaking; that it 
comes entirely within the legislative do- 
main. I think there is merit, however, 
in the contention made by my good 
friend from South Carolina. But since 
the proposal has originated in a postal 
bill, when it is a matter which affects the 
legislative appropriations, I wonder if 
my distinguished friend would seriously 
object if I offered an amendment to sec- 
tion 2 to include the postal rate increase 
bill which is presently pending before 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That will be fine, if the amendment the 
Senator from Illinois proposes will pro- 
vide for enough of an increase to make 
all classes of mail pay its way. I hope 
the Senator’s amendment is not the typi- 
cal Republican maneuver of very little 
increase on big business who now get 
practically a free ride and a large in- 
crease of from 3 cents to 4 cents or 5 
cents on letter mail that the average tax- 
payer uses to communicate with their 
friends and family. If the Senator 
from Illinois is offering an amendment 
that will increase big-business rates by 
the more than 400-percent needed to 
break even then I will not object. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am willing to sub- 
mit the amendment, because I did not 
introduce the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If the amendment the Senator from Illi- 
nois plans to submit will require that 
all classes pay their way entirely, then 
we shall have a real bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The bill was intro- 
duced this year by the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service [Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina], on behalf of 
himself and the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. I did not 
draft the bill. The bill is presently 
pending in the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. However, I think the 
time will come when we must wrestle with 
the entire question of postal rates, for 
if the Post Office Department is to be 
charged with additional expenses, then, 
in view of the very heavy deficit position 
of the Post Office Department at the 
present time, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the Postmaster General, we must 
bring the revenues of the Department in 
line with its expenditures. We cannot 
expect to run this great branch of the 
Government on the basis of 1956 costs 
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and 1932 revenue rates, but that is pre- 
cisely what is occurring today. 

Mr. President, I would not for a mo- 
ment wish to be offensive to my very 
affable, agreeable, and distinguished 
friend, the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JonHnston]. He and I 
serve together on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. But as time goes on, I feel that 
it is possible that no action will be taken 
on Senate bill 1534, which would re- 
adjust the postal rates and establish a 
Congressional policy for the determina- 
tion of postal rates. If no action is 
taken on the bill, we shall not provide 
relief for either the Postmaster General 
and the Post Office Department or for 
the belabored budget for 1958. 

Mr. President, if my friend, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, is agreeable to 
having me do so, I would be delighted to 
submit the text of Senate bill 1534 as 
an amendment to the pending measure. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
If the Senator from Illinois will submit 
the amendment in such a way as to pro- 
vide that every class shall pay its own 
way, then we shall vote for the amend- 
ment right now. Let the Senator from 
Illinois submit the amendment, so the 
Senate may act on it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is not 
difficult for me to submit the text of Sen- 
ate bill 1534 as an amendment to section 
2 of the pending bill. I think such an 
amendment is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
which is set forth as section 2 of the 
Senate version of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No, Mr. President; it is the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
submitted as section 2 of Senate bill 
913. The amendment has been submit- 
ted to the pending bill, and the amend- 
ment is open to amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
sure that is the case. For that reason, 
I would submit, as an amendment to the 
pending amendment, the text of Senate 
bill 1534, which is pending before the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. I would offer such an amendment 
as either section 3 of the House bill or 
as an amendment to section 2. I would 
offer, as such an amendment, the text of 
Senate bill 1534 in its entirety, as it was 
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introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In either 
event, the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois would be offered as an 
amendment to the amendment which the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston] has submitted, on behalf of the 
committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent; to the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from South Carolina, I now sub- 
mit, as an amendment, the text of Sen- 
ate bill 1534, without the general state- 
ment at the beginning of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection the amendment to the 
amendment will be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment to the amendment is 
as follows: 

At the end of the amendment submitted 
by Mr. JOHNsTON of South Carolina, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 3. 

“TITLE I—POSTAL RATE INCREASES 
“Short title 

“Src. 101. This title may be cited as the 

‘Postal Rate Increase Act, 1957.“ 
“First-class mail 

“Sec. 102. (a) That part of the first sec- 
tion of the joint resolution of June 30, 1947 
(61 Stat. 213; 39 U. S. C. 280), which precedes 
the proviso, is amended by striking out ‘3 
cents’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘4 cents.’ 

“(b) Section 1 of the Act of October 30, 
1951 (65 Stat. 672; 39 U. S. C. 280), as 
amended, is further amended as follows— 

“(1) by striking out ‘2 cents’ wherever it 
appears in subsection (a) thereof and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘3 cents’; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘2 cents’ in subsection 
(b) thereof and inserting in lieu thereof ‘3 
cents,’ 

“Domestic airmail 

“Sec. 103. Section 201 of the Postal Rate 
Revision and Federal Employees Salary Act 
of 1948 (62 Stat. 1261; 39 U. S. C. 463a) is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out ‘6 cents’ in the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof ‘7 cents’; 
and 

“(2) striking out ‘4 cents’ in the second 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof ‘5 
cents.’ 

“Second-class mail 

“Src, 104 (a) Section 2 (a) of the Act of 
October 30, 1951 (65 Stat. 672; 39 U. S. C. 
289a), is amended by inserting immediately 
before the colon which precedes the first 
proviso the following: ‘, and (4) such post- 
age is further adjusted to the amounts set 
forth in the following table, on the dates 
specified: 


A publication having not more than 5 per centum of its 
space devoted to advertisements, and that portion of 
other publications devoted to matter other than ad- 
J E EENE EARO ERNO A 

Advertising portion of a publication having more than 5 
per centum of its space devoted to advertisements; 

First and second zones 
Third zone 


“ ‘Effective Effective Effective Effective 
July 1, 1957 | July 1. 195$ | July 1, 1959 | July 1, 1060 
(cents per (cents per (cents per (cents per 
pound, or pound, or pound, or pound, or 
fraction fraction fraction fraction 
thereof) thereof) thereof) eof) 
2.2 2.5 2.8 3.1 

2.2 2.5 2.8 3.1 
3.0 3.4 3.8 4.2 
4.5 5.1 5.7 6.2 
6.0 6.8 7.5 8.3 
7.5 8.4 9.4 10. 4 
9.0 10,1 11.3 12,5 
10.5 11.8 13.2 14.6“ 
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“The adjustment in postage contained in 
the amendment made by this subsection 
shall not apply to any issue of a newspaper 
with respect to which issue the entire press 
run consists of $5,000 copies or less and 
the rate or rates of postage, as in effect 
immediately prior to the date of enactment 
of this act, for the mailing of any issue of 
any newspapers to which this sentence ap- 
plies shall remain in effect until otherwise 
provided by Congress. 

“(b) Section 2 (c) of such act of October 
30, 1951, is amended by striking out ‘one- 
eighth of 1 cent’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of one-fourth of 1 cent, except that (1) the 
postage on each individually addressed copy 
mailed by the organizations listed, and for 
the purposes prescribed in the second and 
third provisos of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, and each individually addressed copy 
of a publication of the second class addressed 
for delivery within the county and not en- 
titled to the free-in-county mailing privilege, 
shall not be less than one-eighth of 1 cent, 
and (2) the per copy rates prescribed for 
publications covered by section 25 of the act 
of March 3, 1879, as amended (39 U. S. C. 
286), are continued’. 

„(e) Section 2 (d) of such act of October 
30, 1951, is amended by striking out ‘1 cent’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘114 cents’. 


“Controlled circulation publications 


“Sec. 105. Section 203 of the Postal Rate 
Revision and Federal Employees Salary Act of 
1948 (62 Stat. 1262; 39 U. S. C. 291b), is 
amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘10 cents a pound or frac- 
tion thereof’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘12 
cents a pound or fraction thereof regardless 
of the weight of the individual copies’; and 

“(2) adding at the end thereof a new sen- 
tence reading ‘The rates provided in this 
section shall remain in effect until other- 
wise provided by Congress.’ 


“Third-class mail 


“Src. 106. Section 3 of the act of October 
30, 1951 (65 Stat. 673; 39 U. S. O. 290a-1), 
is amended— 

“(1) in that part of such section which 
precedes the first proviso— 

“(A) by striking out ‘2 cents’ wherever 
appearing therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘3 cents’; 

„B) by striking out ‘1 cent’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 1½ cents’; and 

“(C) by striking out 1½ cents for each 
additional 2 ounces or fraction thereof’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof 1 cent for each 
additional ounce or fraction thereof’; 

“(2) in the first proviso contained in such 
section, by striking out 810 and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$20’; 

“(3) in the second proviso contained in 
such section— 

“(A) by striking out ‘14 cents’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘16 cents’; 

“(B) by striking out 1 cent’ wherever ap- 
pearing therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
2 cents’; and 

“(C) by striking out ‘10 cents’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘12 cents’; 

“(4) by striking out the third proviso con- 
tained in such section and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘Provided further, That the minimum 
charge per piece of 2 cents specified in the 
foregoing proviso shall be increased to 244 
cents on July 1, 1959"; and 

“(5) in the fourth proviso contained in 
such section, by striking out ‘3 cents’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘6 cents.’ 


“Fourth-class mail 


“Sec, 107. Sections 204 (d) and (e) of the 
Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 1262), as amend- 
ed (39 U. S. C., sec. 292a (d) and (e)), are 
amended to read as follows: 

„%) The following materials when in 
parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in weight 
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may be sent at the postage rate of 10 cents 
for the first pound or fraction thereof and 
5 cents for each additional pound or fraction 
thereof, and this rate shall continue until 
otherwise provided by the Congress: (1) 
books permanently bound for preservation 
consisting wholly of reading matter or 
scholarly bibliography or reading matter 
with incidental blank spaces for students’ 
notations and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announcements 
of books; (2) 16-millimeter films and 16- 
millimeter film catalogs except when sent to 
commercial theaters; (3) printed music 
whether in bound form or in sheet form; 
(4) printed objective test materials and ac- 
cessories thereto used by or in behalf of 
educational institutions in the testing of 
ability, aptitude, achievement, interests, and 
other mental and personal qualities with or 
without answers, test scores, or identifying 
information recorded thereon in writing or 
by mark; and (5) manuscripts for books, 
periodical articles, and music. 

„e) (1) The following materials when 
in parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in weight 
when loaned or exchanged between (A) 
schools, colleges, or universities and (B) 
public libraries, religious, educational, scien- 
tific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, vet- 
erans, or fraternal organizations or associa- 
tions not organized for profit and none of the 
net income of which inures to the benefit of 
any private stockholder or individual, or 
between such organizations and their mem- 
bers or readers or borrowers, shall be charged 
with postage at the rate of 4 cents for the 
first pound or fraction thereof and 1 cent for 
each additional pound or fraction thereof 
except, that the rates now or hereafter pre- 
scribed for third- or fourth-class matter 
shall apply in every case where such rate is 
lower than the rate prescribed in this sub- 
section, and this rate shall continue until 
otherwise provided by the Congress: (a) 
books consisting wholly of reading matter 
or scholarly bibliography or reading matter 
with incidental blank spaces for students’ 
notations and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announce- 
ments of books; (b) printed music, whether 
in bound form or in sheet form; (c) bound 
volumes of academic theses in typewritten or 
other duplicated form and bound volumes of 
periodicals; and (d) other library materials 
in printed, duplicated, or photographic form 
or in the form of unpublished manuscripts. 

““*(2) The rate provided in paragraph (1) 
for books may apply to 16-millimeter films, 
filmstrips, transparencies for projection and 
slides, microfilms, sound recordings, and cat- 
alogs of such materials when sent in parcels 
not exceeding 70 pounds in weight to or 
from (A) schools, colleges, or universities 
and (B) public libraries, religious, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, 
labor, veterans, or fraternal organizations or 
associations not organized for profit and 
none of the net income of which inures to 
the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual. 

“‘(3) Public libraries, organizations, or 
associations, before being entitled to the 
rates in paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
this subsection, shall furnish to the Post- 
master General, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, satisfactory evidence that 
none of their net income inures to the bene- 
fit of any private stockholder or individual.’ 


“Determination of class or post office and 
compensation of postmaster and certain 
employees 
“Sec. 108. On and after January 1, 1958, 80 

percent of the gross postal receipts of all 

classes of post offices shall be counted for 
the purpose of determining the class of the 
post office or the compensation or allowances 
of postmasters or other employees whose 
compensation or allowances are based on the 
annual receipts of such offices. Nothing 
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contained in this section shall operate to 
decrease the compensation or allowances in 
effect immediately prior to January 1, 1958, 
for postmasters and other employees in the 
postal field service on such date whose com- 
pensation or allowances are based on the 
annual receipts of such offices, 
“Repeals 

“Sec. 109. The last sentence of section 4 
(a) of the Civil Service Retirement Act as 
contained in the Civil Service Retirement 
Act Amendments of 1956 (70 Stat. 747), is 
hereby repealed and hereafter the amounts 
contributed by the Post Office Department to 
the civil service retirement and disability 
fund in compliance with such section 4 (a) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act shall be 
considered as costs of providing postal serv- 
ice for the purpose of establishing postal 
rates. 


“Conditions precedent to withdrawal from 
general fund of Treasury 

“Sec. 110. That part of the paragraph 
under the heading ‘General Provisions’ un- 
der the appropriations for the Post Office 
Department contained in chapter IV of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (64 
Stat. 1050; 31 U. S. C. 695), which precedes 
the proviso is amended by striking out ‘the 
receipt of revenue from fourth-class mail 
service sufficient to pay the cost of such 
service’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘(1) 
that the revenues from fourth-class mail 
service will not exceed by more than 3 per- 
cent the costs thereof; or (2) that the costs 
of such fourth-class mail service will not 
exceed by more than 3 percent the revenues 
therefrom,’ 

“Effective dates 

“Sec. 111. (a) The rates of postage pre- 
scribed by this title, except those bed 
in section 104 (a), shall become effective on 
July 1, 1957. 

“(b) The rates of postage prescribed by 
section 104 (a) of this title shall become 
effective as provided in such section 104 (a). 

“(c) The fee prescribed by section 106 (2) 
of this title shall become effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. 

„(d) Section 109 of this title shall become 
effective as of the effective date of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act Amendments of 1956. 


“TITLE II—POSTAL RATE POLICY 
“Short title 


“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Postal Rate Policy Act.’ 


“Findings 


“Sec. 202. The Congress hereby finds 
that— 

“(1) the postal establishment was created 
to unite more closely the American people, 
to promote the general welfare, and to ad- 
vance the national economy; 

“(2) the postal establishment has been 
extended and enlarged through the years 
into a nationwide network of services and 
facilities for the communication of intelli- 
gence, the dissemination of information, the 
advancement of education and culture, and 
the distribution of articles of commerce and 


“(3) the development and expansion of 
these several elements of postal service, un- 
der authorization by the Congress, have been 
the impelling force in the origin and growth 
of many and varied business, commercial, 
and industrial enterprises which contribute 
materially to the national economy and the 
public welfare and which depend upon the 
continuance of these elements of postal 
service; 

“(4) historically and as a matter of public 
policy there have evolved, in the operations 
of the postal establishment authorized by 
the Congress, certain recognized and ac- 
cepted relationships among the several 
classes of mail. It is clear also, from the 
continued expansion of the postal service 
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and the authorization of certain services 
rendered or facilities provided at a calculated 
loss to the Government, that the postal es- 
tablishment performs some functions in 
which the public interest outweighs the 
profit and loss factors which would prevail 
if the postal establishment were operated 
solely as a business enterprise; 

“(5) the postal establishment should be 
operated in a businesslike manner but 
clearly is not a commercial enterprise con- 
ducted for profit and it would be an unfair 
burden upon users of the mails to compel 
them to underwrite those expenses incurred 
by the postal establishment which are not 
related to the postal services they receive; 

“(6) notwithstanding the need for all 
users of the mails to be informed with rea- 
sonable certainty of the postal rates and fees 
which will be imposed upon them, the Con- 
gress heretofore has not laid down a firm 
policy (except for fourth-class mail and cer- 
tain special services authorized by law) with 
respect to the identification and evaluation 
of those services rendered by the postal es- 
tablishment in whole or in part for the bene- 
fit of the general public and those services 
which inure in whole or in part to the benefit 
of certain users of the mails; and 

“(7) the public interest and the increas- 
ing complexity of the social and economic 
fabric of the Nation require an immediate, 
clear, and affirmative declaration of congres- 
sional policy for the creation and mainte- 
nance of a sound and equitable postal-rate 
structure which will assure efficient service, 
produce adequate postal revenues, and stand 
the test of time. 

“Declaration of policy 

“Sec. 203. (a) The Congress hereby em- 
phasizes, reaffirms, and restates its function 
under the Constitution of the United States 
of forming postal policy. 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress, as set forth in this title— 

“(1) to provide a more stable basis for the 
postal-rate structure through the establish- 
ment of general principles, standards, and 
related requirements with respect to the 
determination and allocation of postal reve- 
nues and expenses; and 

“(2) in accordance with these general 
principles, standards, and related require- 
ments, to provide a means by which the post- 
al-rate structure may be fixed and adjusted 
by action of the Congress, from time to time, 
as the public interest may require, in the 
light of periodic reviews of the postal-rate 
structure, periodic studies and surveys of ex- 
penses and revenues, and periodic reports 
and recommendations, required to be made 
by the Postmaster General as provided by 
section 206 of this title, on the basis of the 
cost ascertainment system. 

“(c) The general principles, standards, 
and related requirements referred to in sub- 
section (b) of this section are as follows: 

“(1) In the determination and adjustment 
of the postal-rate structure, due considera- 
tion should be given to— 

“(A) the preservation of the inherent ad- 
vantages of the postal service in the promo- 
tion of social, cultural, intellectual, and com- 
mercial intercourse among the people of the 
United States, 

“(B) the development and maintenance 
of a postal service adapted to the present 
needs, and adaptable to the future needs, of 
the people of the United States. 

“(C) the promotion of adequate, economi- 
cal, and efficient postal service at reasonable 
and equitable rates and fees, 

“(D) the effect of postal services and the 
impact of postal rates and fees on users of 
the mails. 

“(E) the requirements of the postal estab- 
lishment with respect to the manner and 
form of preparation and presentation of 
mailings by the users of the various classes 
of mail service, 

“(F) the value of mail, 
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“(G) the value of time of delivery of mail, 
and 

“(H) the quality and character of the 
service rendered in terms of priority, se- 
crecy, security, speed of transmission, use 
of facilities and manpower, and other per- 
tinent service factors. 

“(2) The acceptance, transportation, and 
delivery of first-class mail constitutes a pre- 
ferred service of the postal establishment 
and, therefore, the postage for first-class 
mail should be sufficient to cover (A) the 
entire amount of the expenses allocated to 
first-class mail in the manner provided by 
this title and (B) an additional amount 
representing the fair value of all extraor- 
dinary and preferential services, facilities, 
and factors relating thereto. 

“(3) Those services, elements of service, 
and facilities rendered and provided by the 
postal establishment in accordance with law, 
including services having public service as- 
pects, which, in whole or in part, are held 
and considered by the Congress from time 
to time to be public services for the purposes 
of this title shall be administered on the 
following basis: 

“(A) the sum of such public service items 
should be assumed directly by the Federal 
Government and paid directly out of the 
general fund of the Treasury and should not 
constitute direct charges in the form of rates 
and fees upon any user or class of users of 
such public services, or of the mails generally, 
and 

“(B) nothing contained in any provision 
of this title should be construed as indicat- 
ing any intention on the part of the Con- 
gress (i) that such public services, or any 
of them, should be limited or restricted or 
(iil) to derogate in any way from the need 
and desirability thereof in the public interest. 

“(4) For the purpose of the determina- 
tion and adjustment of the postal-rate struc- 
ture in the manner provided by this title 
and by section 207 of the act of February 
28, 1925, as amended (39 U. S. C. 247), and 
section 12 of the act of October 30, 1951 
(39 U. S. C. 2461), the postal rates shall be 
adjusted from time to time so that the total 
amount of the adjusted revenues shall be 
approximately equivalent to the total amount 
of the expenses, both as determined in the 
manner provided by this title. 


“Authorization of appropriated funds 


“Sec. 204. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the revenues of the Post 
Office Department for each fiscal year from 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated an amount equal to the sum 
of the public service items referred to in 
section 203 (c) (3). Such appropriations 
shall be available to enable the Postmaster 
General to pay into postal revenues at 
quarterly or other intervals such amounts as 
he shall determine to be necessary to reim- 
burse the Post Office Department for such 
expenses and losses of revenue. 

“Application of cost ascertainment system 

“Src. 205. (a) For the purposes of this 
title, revenues and expenses shall be deter- 
mined and ascertained, and each allocation 
and apportionment with respect thereto shall 
be made, upon the basis of the cost ascer- 
tainment system, to the extent not other- 
wise indicated in this title. 

“(b) Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to affect the cost ascertainment sys- 
tem or any authority, power, duty, or pro- 
cedure of the Postmaster General or of the 
postal establishment generally, except to the 
extent necessary to carry out this title. 


“Reviews, studies, surveys, reports, and rec- 
ommendations of Postmaster General 

“Src. 206. (a) The Postmaster General is 
authorized and directed initiate and con- 
duct, through the facilities of the postal 
establishment, either on a continuing basis 
or from time to time, as he deems advisable, 
but not less often than every 2 years, a 
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review of the postal-rate structure and a 
study and survey of the expenses incurred 
and the revenues received in connection with 
the several classes of mail, and the various 
classes and kinds of services and facilities 
provided by the postal establishment, in 
order to determine, on the basis of such 
review, study, and survey for each class and 
kind of service or facility provided by the 
postal establishment, the need for adjust- 
ment of postal rates and fees in the manner 
provided by this title. 

“(b) The Postmaster Genera] shall sub- 
mit to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives not later than April 15 of each 
alternate fiscal year, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, a report of 
the results of the review, study, and survey 
conducted pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section. Such report shall include— 

“(1) information with respect to expenses 
and revenues which is pertinent to the allo- 
cation of expenses and the determination 
and adjustment of postal rates and fees in 
the manner provided by this title, 

“(2) such other information as is neces- 
sary to enable the Congress, or as may be 
required by the Congress or an appropriate 
committee thereof, to carry out the purposes 
of this title, and 

“(3) such recommendations as the Post- 
master General deems appropriate. 


“Congressional action prerequisite to adjust- 
ments in postage rates and fees 


“Sec. 207. Except as otherwise provided by 
law, nothing in this title shall be construed 
to authorize any change, adjustment, or re- 
vision with respect to any postal rate or fee, 
except by further action of the Congress. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 208. (a) For the purposes of this 
title, the term— 

“(1) ‘cost ascertainment system’ means 
the cost ascertainment system (including 
the principles and standards thereof) uti- 
lized by the Post Office Department (39 
U. S. C. 826) for the ascertainment and 
allocation of expenses and revenues of the 
postal service, as in effect from time to time, 
to the extent consistent with this title; 

“(2) ‘revenues’ and ‘costs,’ whether applied 
to the total postal operation or to the mail 
classes or services, shall have the same mean- 
ing as when used in the cost-ascertainment 
report, and the terms ‘costs’ and ‘expenses’ 
shall be synonymous; and 

(3) ‘adjusted revenues,’ whether applied 
to the total postal operations or to the mail 
classes and services, shall mean the reve- 
nues, increased by the sums authorized un- 
der section 204 to be appropriated to the 
Post Office Department for the public-service 
items referred to in section 203 (c) (3). 

“(b) Whenever reference is made in this 
title, or in any other law or regulation in 
connection with this title, to any of the 
several classes of mail and services, such ref- 
erence shall have the same meaning as when 
used in the cost-ascertainment report, ex- 
cept that first-class mail shall include do- 
mestic airmail other than air parcel post.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: : 


Aiken Dirksen 
Allott Capehart Douglas 
And Ison Dworshak 
Barrett Carroll 

Beall Case, N. J. Ellender 
Bennett Case. S. Dax. Ervin 
Bible Flanders 
Bricker Clark Frear 
Bridges Cooper Fulbright 
Bush Cotton Goldwater 
Butler Curtis Green 


Hayden Lausche Potter 
Hennings Long Revercomb 
Hickenlooper Magnuson Russell 
Hin Mansfield Sal 
Hruska Martin, Iowa Smathers 
Humphrey Martin, Pa Smith, Maine 
Ives McCarthy Smith, N. 
Jackson McClellan Sparkman 
Javits McNamara Stennis 
Jenner Morse Symington 
Johnson, Tex. Morton Thurmond 
Johnston, S. C. Mundt Thye 
Kefauver Murray Watkins 
Kennedy Neely Wiley 

Kerr Neuberger Williams 
Knowland O'Mahoney Young 
Kuchel Payne 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY], 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
CuHavez], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOoLLanp I, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scorr] and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE] are absent by leave of 
the Senate attending hearings of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Lancer] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. ScHoEPPEL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PuURTELL] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen] to the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON). 

Mr. DIRKSEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I was out of the 
chamber for a time, and when I returned 
I was informed that the Senator from 
Tilinois had offered as an amendment to 
the pending bill the postal rate increase 
bill, Am I correct as to the parliamen- 
tary situation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. T have sent for the 
ranking Member on our side of the aisle 
on the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee [Mr. CARLSON]. He has had some 
consultations with the chairman of the 
committee. I understand that the com- 
mittee itself has set hearings on the post- 
al rate bill for April 2 or 3. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No. Those hearings relate to the policy 
questions. We shall not deal with the 
rate situation until we see what the 
House does. I think that is the agree- 
ment among members of the committee. 
However, if we are to be threatened, I 
do not know when the question will be 
taken up for consideration. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. CARLSON. I think it should be 
stated for the record that the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
held a meeting last week at which there 
appeared the Postmaster General and 
the Assistant Postmaster General, who 
discussed the question of policy with re- 
spect to the Post Office Department. 
They also went into the question of rates. 
It was agreed that we would hold the 
next open hearings on April 2 and 3, on 
policy. After all, as I understand, rates 
later become a part of the policy. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The only matter before our committee in 
that regard is the subject of policy. 

Mr, CARLSON. The chairman has 
made a correct statement of the facts. 
However, I believe it was mentioned, at 
least by the ranking minority member 
of the committee, that although we 
should continue to consider the policy 
matter, no doubt at the end of that con- 
sideration the committee would get into 
the rate situation also. I believe we 
should establish the policy and also in- 
crease the rates. That is my personal 
view. I believe we will have to doit. I 
believe it would be unfortunate if the 
Senate were to defeat the pending meas- 
ure this afternoon through the intrusion 
of a nongermane matter without prior 
and appropriate consideration by the 
proper committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senate will in- 
dulge me for a few moments, an amend- 
ment has been offered to the pending bill 
which, in the first instance, authorizes 
the Postmaster General to permanently 
install certain facilities at camps and 
in other defense installations. That 
amendment deals with the pay scale for 
certain committee personnel. As I un- 
derstand, the distinguished chairman of 
the Legislative Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations knows nothing about it; and 
nothing has ever been presented to the 
legislative subcommittee on this subject, 
so far as I know. 

Obviously it is something that is not 
germane to the pending bill. 

Under the circumstances, I cannot 
understand how I am straying from the 
path of propriety and rectitude in offer- 
ing another proposal which has likewise 
not been considered by a committee. 

I wish to evince my interest in postal 
rates, The Postmaster General, accord- 
ing to a statement he has issued, calls 
attention to the fact tht in the next fiscal 
year the Post Office Department will lose 
about $659 million. 

If we are to charge the Post Office De- 

‘partment with additional expenditures, 
notwithstanding the fact that we expect 
the Postmaster General to act with econ- 
omy and efficiency, then it is high time 
that both the Senate and the House give 
immediate attention to the question of 
postal rates. 

Last year I went before the House com- 
mittee to testify on this subject. I was 
hopeful that something could be accom- 
plished at that time. I earnestly hope 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Jonnston], will give us some hint 
now as to how expeditiously this matter 
will be considered, because I believe it to 
be one of the most important subjects 
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presently pending in the Senate. I won- 
der whether he can give us some idea 
on the subject. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Four years ago, when the Republicans 
were in the majority, we agreed, at the 
suggestion of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, a Republican, that we would hold 
hearings on the matter when the House 
had acted on the bill, it being a revenue 
matter. Last year we did the same thing. 
When the bill came to us from the House, 
we started hearings. If I have my way, 
that will be the procedure this year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. By way of clarifica- 
tion, I might state, after the observa- 
tion by the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson], that there is 
pending before the committee a report 
of the advisory group which was set up 
under a resolution adopted last year. I 
have a copy of it, and I believe a copy 
has been furnished to every Member of 
the Senate. I have examined it with 
some care. However, it is only a report; 
it is not legislation. The legislation I 
offer as an amendment to section 2 of 
the pending bill is the postal-rate in- 
crease bill which was introduced by the 
distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Only by request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It was also intro- 
duced by the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson]. I should, in all 
candor, say that it was introduced by 
request. I assume it is the Department's 
bill. I wish to affirm over and over again 
that I never undertake to take a bill 
from any committee. However, in the 
instant case another proposal was added 
to the bill which had not been checked 
with the Legislative Subcommittee on 
Appropriations. Therefore, I thought I 
was on good ground in offering my 
amendment, even though the postal-rate 
increase bill involves long-range policy 
and is a measure of major significance, 
as compared with section 2 of the pend- 
ing bill, relating to personnel. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Illinois has made a very accurate state- 
ment to the Senate on the past history 
of the postal rate bill. The Senator from 
Illinois will remember that when he was 
a member of the committee and I, too, 
was a member of that committee, we did 
pass a 4-cent first-class postal rate bill. 
When we got into conference with the 
House, however, the House conferees 
would not accept that portion of the bill. 
If we had prevailed at that time, we 
would not be in this situation today. 

I would urge the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois to let us work on the mat- 
ter in committee. I am as much in- 
terested in getting an increase in the 
postal rate as is any other Member of 
the Senate. I believe we must increase 
the first- and second- and third-class 
postal rates, and I also believe that Con- 
gress should write a postal policy. If 
it is in the interest of the people to main- 
tain the service, we should determine the 
extent of the service, and raise the re- 
mainder of the money needed through 
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an increase in the postal rates. We can 
28 1 if we are given an opportunity to 
o it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from Kansas will acknowl- 
edge, I believe, that what we are trying 
to do at the present time is to set the 
policy in committee. We must first set 
the policy. Until we know what the 
policy is, we cannot proceed. We do not 
know, for example, how much revenue is 
needed by the Post Office Department. 

That being the case, that is what we 
must do first. That is what we are try- 
ing to do in committee. We are working 
hard on that subject, and we hope to 
reach a conclusion on it. 

The Senator from Illinois referred to 
an advisory committee, which was ap- 
pointed by me. Two years ago I ap- 
pointed that committee, to make an in- 
vestigation of the subject of policy. For 
the information of the Senator from Illi- 
nois and for the information of the Sen- 
ate generally, 4 years ago the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CaRLSsoN ], when he 
was chairman of the committee, ap- 
pointed a similar advisory committee. 
That committee made an investigation 
and reported to the committee. In a 
great many respects the report this year 
is very much like the report that was 
made 4 years ago. 

I believe the Senator from Indiana will 
agree to that statement, as I am sure 
the Senator from Kansas will also. Both 
Senators served on the committee at that 
time, and they are serving on it now. 

Furthermore, after we passed the post- 
al-rate increase bill in 1951, we could 
not get the bill out of conference, and 
we had to take what the House advo- 
cated at that time, in order to get any 
increase in postal rates. I believe the 
Senator from Kansas will also vouch for 
that fact. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have only one fur- 
ther brief observation to make. I point 
out that in the years from 1946 to 1956 
the average loss of the Post Office De- 
partment every year was $450 million. 
The aggregate loss during that period of 
time since 1945 has been $5 billion. 

The interest on that amount, as it 
contributes to the public debt, is $100 
million a year. In my judgment, this is 
one of the most important and pressing 
programs that Congress can consider and 
is confronted with. I am impelled, 
therefore, whenever there is an opportu- 
nity, to dramatize the situation, in the 
hope that we can expedite action. Hav- 
ing made my case, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in my re- 
marks a statement issued by the Post 
Office Department on this question. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


POSTAL RATE INCREASES WILL HELP PROVIDE 
BETTER MAIL SERVICE, REDUCE HUGE POSTAL 
LOSSES, BALANCE THE FEDERAL BUDGET 

WHY POSTAL RATE INCREASES ARE NEEDED NOW 
Postage rates are the same today as they 

were in 1932 for first-class letter mail; only 

3 percent greater for second-class mail; and 

38 percent greater for third-class mail. 
Meanwhile, everything the Post Office De- 

partment buys and uses has more than 

doubled in cost since 1932, just as house- 
hold and business expenses have. 
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The Post Office Department will lose about 
$650 million in the next fiscal year. Postal 
losses since 1945 total more than $5 billion 
and now cost the taxpayers over $100 million 
a year in interest alone on this part of our 
national debt. 

Large drains on the General Treasury to 
support the Port Office Department are actu- 
ally a postwar phenomenon, due primarily 
to higher costs of operating the Department. 

From 1900 to 1940 postal losses averaged 
only $33 million a year. Between 1946 and 
1956 losses increased fourteen fold—to about 
$450 million a year. Unless present trends 
are halted, postal losses may soon be $1 
billion or more a year. 


DO PRESENT POSTAL LOSSES INCLUDE FRANKED 
MAIL, AIRLINE SUBSIDIES AND PUBLIC SERV- 
ICES? 


The present huge postal losses no longer 
include the subsidies formerly paid the air- 
lines approximating $70 million yearly. 
These costs were transferred to the CAB by 
law in June 1953. 

Since August 1953, the Department has 
been paid in full for handling “franked” 
congressional mail (approximating $1.5 mil- 
lion yearly) and “penalty” mall of Govern- 
ment agencies (approximating $35 million 
yearly) which were formerly carried free. 

The Department backs H. R. 5206 now be- 


fore Congress, which identifies the cost of- 


varlous public services it performs (such as 
free mail for the blind, reduced cost rates for 
religious, fraternal and educational publica- 
tions etc.) and provides for reimbursement 
of currently approximately $26.4 million an- 
nually for these services from the General 
Fund of the Treasury. 

If this legislation is passed, then the pub- 
lic and the Congress will know the actual 
costs of the identifiable public services the 
Department performs at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense and with their consent. These un- 
questionable subsidies wll then no longer 
be included in the deficit of the Department. 


WHAT RATE INCREASES ARE NOW PROPOSED? 


A long-range clearly-defined financial pol- 
icy for the Department and postal rate in- 
creases to yield $462 million in fiscal year 
1958 and eventually $527.5 million a year in 
new revenues was submitted to Congress on 
March 7, 1957. Legislation to accomplish 
these results was introduced into the Senate 
(S. 1534) on March 8, 1957, by Senators OLIN 
JOHNSTON and FRANK CARLSON, and in the 
House (H. R. 5836) on March 11, 1957, by 
Congressman Tom MURRAY. 

The proposed rate increases in first-class 
letters from 3 cents to 4 cents an ounce and 
from 2 cents to 3 cents on post cards and 
drop letters would produce $348.5 million 
yearly in new revenues. 

Increases from 6 cents to 7 cents an ounce 
on airmail letters and from 4 cents to 5 
cents on airmail cards would yield $17.3 
million a year in new income. 

Second-class zone rates on magazines and 
newspapers would be increased by four suc- 
cessive annual 15-percent increases to pro- 
vide additional revenue of $7.3 million in 
fiscal year 1958 and a total of $31 million at 
the end of the 4th year. Adjustments in the 
minimum per piece rate and in transient 
rates would produce $2 million of new rev- 
enues in fiscal year 1958. 

Rates on third-class mail (largely direct 
mail advertising circulars and small parcels 
up to 8 ounces) would advance to yield $128 
million in additional revenue by 1960. These 
include a two-step increase for the minimum 
piece rate under bulk mailings from 1.5 
cents to 2 cents this year to 2.5 cents on 
July 1, 1959. 

Increases in book rates from 8 cents to 10 
cents for the first pound and from 4 cents 
to 5 cents for additional pounds would pro- 
vide no new revenues since this category 
would be broadened to include manuscripts 
and other materials which now pay higher 
rates of postage. Increases in controlled 
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circulation publications from 10 cents for 
8 ounces or under and 11 cents for over 8 
ounces to a uniform rate of 12 cents per 
pound would yield $700,000 more revenue a 


year. 

Present rates for both second- and third- 
class matter sent by nonprofit religious, 
charitable, fraternal and educational organ- 
izations are not increased by the current 
proposals. Newspapers with circulation of 
5,000 or less are also exempted. 

Rate proposals for fourth-class parcel post 
are not included in the current recommenda- 
tions since this class of mail now pays its 
way, as required by law. 


WHY INCREASE LETTER POSTAGE TO 4 CENTS? 


First-class mail is now losing money at the 
3-cent rate. 


IS 4-CENT POSTAGE ON LETTERS UNREASONABLE? 


No. At 4 cents, the letter rate will still be 
the world’s greatest bargain, whether used 
for a single letter or for a large mailing by 
business. Actually three-fourths of all first- 
class letters are sent by business. Many seg- 
ments of our business community—which 
use the mails for profit—prefer to pay more 
of their share of the postage used rather 
than pay in taxes. 

The additional cost of a 4-cent letter rate 
to the average family would be only 15 cents 
per month. In return, the average American 
would benefit since the huge postal losses 
would be reduced and no longer added to his 
already heavy tax load. 

When postal rates are increased the users 
of the mails will pay a larger share of the 
costs of the postal services they use. This 
will end an economic travesty whereby Amer- 
ican taxpayers pay for postal losses that will 
soon approximate $1 billion & year. 


WHY WORRY ABOUT LOSING MONEY WHEN 
OTHER GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS DON’T PAY 
THEIR WAY? 


The Post Office Department is different 
from other Departments of Government 
which perform services with benefits to all 
the people. The nature of those services is 
such that there is no way to measure them, 
person by person, or, in many cases, to break 
them down into measurable units. 

It is the proper role of taxation to assume 
the burden of paying for such unmeasurable 
services in the interest of the common good 
of all citizens. 

But in the post office services are per- 
formed in the form of individual transac- 
tions—all measurable, all distinguishable, 
each from the other. 

It is not the proper role of taxation to 
assume the burden of paying the cost of an 
operation such as this. 

That is why postage rates are charged. To 
follow the argument that the Post Office De- 
partment shouldn’t be disturbed about its 
huge yearly losses, why should the Post 
Office charge any fees at all? Why shouldn't 
it carry everybody’s mail free-of-charge and 
pass the costs on to the taxpayers? 


WOULD THE POSTAL INCREASES PROPOSED 
BALANCE THE POSTAL BUDGET? 


No. For the fiscal year 1958 these pro- 
posed rate increases on first-, second-, and 
third-class mail would yield about $462 mil- 
lion in new revenues, but the Post Omce 
Department would still lose approximately 
$200 million in that year. 

When the fair and long overdue rate in- 
creases proposed to the Congress are enacted 
into law they will be a long step forward 
toward: 

(1) Constantly better postal service for 
170 million Americans. 

(2) More nearly break-even operations of 
the Post Office Department. 

(3) Payment by business mailers of a 
larger share of the costs of the services they 
use for profit. 

(4) Helping balance the Federal budget 
so essential to the economic security and 
welfare of all our citizens. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment, and yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, I should 
like to speak on the pending bill, S. 913, 
the title of which is a bill to provide per- 
manent authority for the Postmaster 
General to establish postal stations at 
camps, posts, or stations of the Armed 
Forces, and at defense or other strategic 
installations, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ervin 
in the chair). The Chair will state that 
the bill the Senate is now considering is 
H. R. 4815. 

Mr. STENNIS. It relates to the same 
subject, however. The Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service has recom- 
mended an amendment, which is section 
2 of the bill. It relates to a nongermane 
matter, being an increase in the compen- 
sation of one staff member of the Senate 
committee. 

Technically, that subject is within the 
jurisdiction of the committee of which 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston] is chairman. The very strong 
and uniform custom and practice in the 
Senate for a considerable number of 
years has been to have matters of com- 
pensation and basic pay worked out by 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The primary reason for that proce- 
dure is that each House, as a matter of 
comity, works those things out for itself. 
The Senate does so, I am sure, through 
the Appropriations Committee. Ido not 
know which committee of the House 
handles that subject matter. 

This matter is technically within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, but the amend- 
ment will set aside and abrogate and in 
fact destroy the custom and system 
which has been worked out and is serving 
very satisfactorily, if the matter is not 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions or is not even within the knowledge 
of the Subcommittee on Legislative Ap- 
propriations, of which I now have the 
honor of being chairman. That is the 
reason I am diseussing this subject. 

I appeal to the Senate, before this 
matter is passed upon—and I am not 
now discussing the merits of it—and 
before this system which has proved so 
satisfactory to the Senate is cast aside, 
to wait until the Committee on Appro- 
priations has had an opportunity to pass 
on this matter. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations may agree to the substance 
of this very amendment and recommend 
its adoption at the proper time. But 
the Senate is headed for serious trouble, 
I humbly submit, if we cast aside this 
practice and procedure and yield here to 
this amendment at this time. We, in 
that procedure, would be sowing seeds to 
give us serious trouble in the future, in 
my humble opinion. 

I have had an opportunity to discuss 

-this with the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, who has authorized 
me to urge on his behalf that this custom 
not be changed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 

I do not object to a procedure whereby 
the Committee on Appropriations would 
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study the matter and report on it, but 
I do contend under the Reorganization 
Act the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service has authority with regard 
to such matters. I do not wish to do 
anything, in any way, to take such au- 
thority from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. STENNIS, I think the Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
As to the amount, and what they would 
pay, Senators will find such information 
written into an act. I helped write such 
provisions in the act which was passed, 
relating to salaries and how much dif- 
ference there would be. 

Then there was an amendment to the 
act, and I did not object to that. The 
amendment came out as a part of an 
appropriation bill. But if Senators will 
study the history of the matter, they will 
find except for that instance at all other 
times the matter has been regulated by 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. For that reason I wish to re- 
tain the rights of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

I do not object to the matter being 
considered by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Carolina is correct as to the mat- 
ter of jurisdiction. I would not contra- 
dict the Senator on that. This custom 
did not grow up as any intentional in- 
fringement on the rights of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I agree with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. I think this is a matter clearly 
within the scope of the authority of that 
committee, which may set ceilings on 
salaries on committee personnel or any 
other personnel. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi 
has made it abundantly clear he feels 
the same way, but in view of the policy 
which has been practiced, and in the 
light of the facts brought out by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, I am hopeful the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service will 
agree to withdraw his proposed amend- 
ment for the time being, thus allowing 
the Subcommittee on Legislative Appro- 
priations time to review the matter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I ask that this bill be retained on the 
calendar, to be considered later. Let the 
bill be set aside temporarily. 

Mr. STENNIS subsequently said: 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Texas yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to inquire as 
to the action taken on Calendar No. 111, 
Senate bill 913. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The com- 
panion House bill (H. R. 4815) was tem- 
porarily laid aside, and another measure 
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was taken up. House bill 4815 was then 
returned to the calendar. 

Mr. STENNIS. Was there any under- 
standing as to when the postal bill will 
come up again for consideration? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The under- 
standing is that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston] and the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] will con- 
fer, to ascertain whether they can find 
an area of agreement. I hope they can, 
because I should certainly dislike to be 
caught between the two of them. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 


INVESTIGATION BY FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION OF PRODUC- 
TION, DISTRIBUTION, OR SALE OF 
NEWSPRINT IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 131, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 20; and I 
announce, Mr. President, it will not be 
the intention of the majority leader to 
have action upon that resolution today. 
I do wish to make the resolution the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 20) authorizing an 
investigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission into the activities and practices 
of companies engaged in the production, 
distribution, or sale of newsprint in in- 
terstate commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the concurrent 
resolution. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Myr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce for the 
information of Senators that tomorrow 
the Senate will consider the omnibus 
public works bill. 

On Wednesday we hope to consider the 
tax bill, for it is necessary that the bill 
be sent to the President before Saturday. 
The distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance filed a report on the 
bill today. The record of hearings will be 
available together with the bill and the 
report on Wednesday. 

Mr. President, I wish to make the an- 
nouncement that the Senate will be 
kept in session today as long as neces- 
sary for Senators to address the Senate 
and transact any routine business, in- 
cluding the insertion of matters in the 
ReEcorp. I have an agreement with the 
distinguished minority leader, because of 
an appointment each of us has at 4 
o'clock, that there will be no other busi- 
ness transacted this afternoon. I should 
like to put Senators on notice to that 
effect. 
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UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP IN 
BAGHDAD PACT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BrsreE in the chair). The Senator from 
Massachusetts. r 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
announcement from Bermuda that the 
United States will join the Military Com- 
mittee of the Baghdad Pact adds another 
curious twist to this Nation’s zigzag 
path through the Middle East. For we 
shall now be members of all Baghdad 
Pact committees; we shall have, through 
the new Mid-East resolution or other- 
wise, full military commitments against 
Communist aggression with all Baghdad 
Pact members. We shall, in short, 
assume all obligations of a full member- 
ship in the pact except formal member- 
ship itself. 

Yet the United States has been re- 
peatedly and recently invited to accept 
formal membership in the Baghdad Pact 
and has repeatedly and recently refused 
to do so. The reasons for staying out 
were clearly set forth by Mr. Dulles in 
the recent Mid-East hearings, in response 
to questions put to him by the Senator 
from North Carolina, Senator ERVIN, 
and myself. “It was too controversial 
as among Arab countries,” Mr. Dulles 
told us at that time. “We did not think 
it wise to cast in our lot with part of the 
countries of the area in terms of a pact 
which was divisive. * * * We do not 
want to become involved in Arab 
polities.” Saudi Arabia and other na- 
tions with whom it was crucial that we 
maintain close relations were bitterly op- 
posed to it, the Secretary pointed out; 
and the members of the pact “are al- 
ready obligated to cooperate in their 
mutual defense whether or not we join 
the pact.” The Mid-East resolution, he 
indicated, should be adopted instead in 
the hope of unifying, rather than divid- 
ing, the area. 

How, then, can we justify this latest 
announcement of supporting anew the 
Baghdad Pact, strengthening its mili- 
tary foundation, and further “casting in 
our lot” with its members? The Ber- 
muda announcement states that this is 
“a logical development” of the Mid-East 
resolution; but the legislative history of 
that resolution makes it clear that this 
is a most illogical development. Indeed, 
to make such an announcement arousing 


‘further irritation, suspicion, and resent- 


ment among the very Arab States we 
needed to woo through the resolution 
seriously undermines Ambassador Rich- 
ards as he attempts to preach unity and 
good will throughout the area. The fact 
that the announcement came as a result 
of bilateral talks with the British could 
unfortunately only serve to aggravate its 
divisive effects. 

All of these setbacks may have been 
more acceptable if outweighed by the 
announcement's advantages—but where 
are those advantages? We already had 
military commitments in the area and 
coordination with the pact military com- 
mittee. We were already doing our best 
to shore up this artificial defense line, 
now outflanked in effect in Egypt and 
Syria. What possible necessity was 
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. there, therefore, to make this announce- 
ment at this time, in conjunction with the 
British and undermining Ambassador 
Richards? What is the purpose of this 
elusive status of full membership with- 
out formal membership (unless it is 
avoidance of Senate approval)? Whom 
do we hope to deceive by pretending to 
the pact members that we are full par- 
ticipants and pretending to the other 
Arab States that we are not full par- 
ticipants after all? 

Fuller American participation in the 
Baghdad Pact might, of course, make 
sense were it an integral part of a com- 
prehensive policy for the Middle East—a 
policy which had purposes and effects 
that could be understood and accepted 
by all nations in that area—a policy 
which attacked all of the major prob- 
lems of the Middle East with consistency 
and foresight, instead of rushing, in 
helter-skelter fashion, from one crisis 
to another, alarming our friends, an- 
-tagonizing those whom we want to be our 
friends, and thoroughly confusing the 
American people in the process. Such a 
long-range comprehensive policy for the 
Middle East, Mr. President, is long over- 
due and may even now be too late. We 
can only hope that this latest twist does 
not do damage that will make the future 
more difficult. 


REQUIREMENT OF EXCESSIVE NUM- 
BER OF COPIES OF COMMUNICA- 
TIONS TO INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, we 
hear much about bureaucratic redtape, 
but far too often we in Congress fail to 
appreciate what this means to a farmer 
or to the average small-business man. 

A situation has just been called to my 
attention in which a small-business man 
in the State of Delaware wrote the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission protest- 
ing the proposed plan to increase freight 
rates for railroads, and outlining very 
clearly the reasons supporting his ob- 
jection. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
advised that his request could not be 
considered unless he would make 66 cop- 
ies of his objection, and gave instruc- 
tions as to where they should be sent. 

This is ridiculous. A farmer or the 
average businessman without a mimeo- 
graph machine or a surplus of steno- 
graphic help—such as is sometimes 
found in these agencies—cannot afford to 
make 66 copies of every letter. 

I have forwarded this taxpayer’s pro- 
test against the proposed freight rate 
increases to the Honorable Owen Clarke, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with the expectation that 
the protest will be given due considera- 
tion. 

At the same time I am asking this 
agency to amend its procedure so that a 
letter from the average American citi- 
zen, who pays both their salaries and 
mine, may be given proper recognition 
without being required to furnish 66 
copies. 
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I sincerely hope that the Commis- 
sioner will not feel it necessary to send 
me 66 copies of his reply. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Commission’s 
regulation requiring 66 copies be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the regula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Ex Parte 206, INSTRUCTION SHEET 
2. FILING AND SERVICE 


(a) An executed original marked “Origi- 
nal” and 24 copies must be mailed to Mr. 
Harold D. McCoy, Secretary, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington 25, D. C., to 
reach Washington not later than March 16, 
1957. 

(b) Twenty-five copies must be mailed to 
Mr. Edward Kaier, 804 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C. 

(c) One copy to each of the regional offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
follows (a total of 13 copies) : 

Mr. George R. Nuzum, regional manager, 
ICC, 824 New Post Office Building, Boston 9, 
Mass. 

Mr. Thomas L. McClelland, regional man- 
ager, ICC, room 1111, 346 Broadway, New 
York 13, N. Y. 

Mr. T. G. Reynolds, regional manager, ICC, 
800 United States Custom House Building, 
Second and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. 

Mr. Roy M. Snetzer, regional manager, ICC, 
232 New Post Office Building, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 

Mr. William Addams, regional manager, 
ICC, 743 Peachtree Seventh Building, 50 
Seventh Street NW., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Mr. E. S. Craig, regional manager, ICC, 
room 701, United States Court House, 801 
Broadway, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Mr. P. Raymond, regional manager, 
ICC, 852 United States Custom House Build- 
ing, 610 South Canal Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 

Mr. W. E. Hustleby, regional manager, ICC, 
618 Metropolitan Building, 2d Avenue South 
and 3d Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. H. Joseph Simmons, regional manager, 
ICC, 500 Federal Office Building, 911 Walnut 
Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Mr. R. K. Hagarty, regional manager, ICC, 
room 2100, 300 West Vickery Street, Fort 
Worth 2, Tex. 

Mr. Bert L. Penn, regional manager, ICC, 
251 New Customs Building, 19th and Stout 
Streets, Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Frank E. Landsburg, regional manager, 
ICC, 538 Pittock Block, 921 S. W. Washington 
Street, Portland, Oreg. 

Mr. Pete H. Dawson, regional manager, 
ICC, room 944 Flood Building, 870 Market 
Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 

(d) Please send 3 copies of your statement 
to Paul T. Truitt, executive vice president, 
National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY- 
SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE IN- 
DEPENDENCE OF GREECE 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
25th of March 1821, is a day to be remem- 
bered by all freedom-loving people. On 
that day, the Greek heritage of liberty 
took on new meaning as the courageous 
Greek people threw off the yoke of the 
Ottoman Empire which had weighed 
them down for almost 400 years. This 
day, Monday, March 25, 1957, will be 
celebrated as the 136th anniversary of 
that day—Greek Independence Day. 
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As with other freedom-loving people, 
the Greeks have had to fight for their 
freedom. The heroism of Marathon, 
Thermopylae, and Salamis still excites 
the world. In more recent times, the 
Greeks also have proved their devotion 
and skill in defense of their freedom. 
Who can forget the courage of the Greek 
response to Mussolini’s ultimatum and 
the heroism of the battles that followed 
in 1940 and 1941? 

Today, Greece is a valued ally and a 
trusted member of NATO. Greece 
preached democracy to the world during 
the Golden Age of Greece and the lessons 
of that time have produced splendid re- 
sults here in the United States. 

My interest in Greece and in Ameri- 
cans of Greek descent has always been 
particularly keen because of my associa- 
tion with Senator George H. Moses many 
years ago as a member of his staff. Sen- 
ator Moses, of course, had been the 
United States Minister to Greece before 
being elected to the United States Senate. 
He spoke Greek fluently and was an ar- 
dent admirer and stanch supporter of 
Greek culture and character. My asso- 
ciation with him sharpened my aware- 
ness and understanding of Greek influ- 
oe on our civilization and our way of 

e. 

This influence of Greece, ancient and 
modern, to our civilization and our life 
can hardly be overestimated. At the 
same time, however, we must not over- 
look the great contribution which our 
citizens of Greek descent have made in 
the United States. 

We in New Hampshire are proud of 
our fellow citizens of Greek ancestry and 
of their many contributions to our State. 

But we cannot observe the anniversary 
of Greek independence without being 
aware that all Greeks are not free and 
independent under a government of their 
own choosing. The events of the past 
2 years in Cyprus only emphasize the love 
of freedom which seems inevitably to 
be found in the hearts of the Greek peo- 
ple. The solution of the problems of 
Cyprus is to be found in applying the 
great principles of self-determination 
and justice. Inevitably, the people of 
Cyprus will gain the right to choose 
their own government. I want the peo- 
ple of Cyprus to have that right now. 
Resistance to this course can only in- 
crease tensions and lead to further 
bloodshed. 


PROMOTING INDIVIDUAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY IN YOUNG PEOPLE 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has awarded one of its television 
prizes to college news conference for 
promoting individual responsibility in 
young people. I commend the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and Mrs, 
Robert I. C. Prout for their great service 
in promoting this program, and I com- 
mend and congratulate the Iowa Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, its president, Mrs. 
Elmer Taylor, of Traer, Iowa, and Mrs. 
William A. Seidler, of Jamaica, Iowa, 
citizenship chairman for the Iowa Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, for their effec- 
tive leadership in this project. Iowa is 
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the first State to complete successfully 
its statewide citizenship essay contest 
and to send its winners to Washington. 

The Iowa contest was won by Betty 
Jane Matson, of Shelby, Iowa, and Har- 
Jan Hahn, of Osage, Iowa, high schools. 
Each of the Iowa winners won a special 
trip to Washington to see their Govern- 
ment at work and were selected to appear 
on this nationwide TV and radio college 
forum, which is seen and heard on ABC. 

Miss Matson appeared here some 
weeks ago to interview Presidential As- 
sistant Harold Stassen, and last Sunday, 
Mr. Hahn interviewed Mr. James B. 
Carey, vice president of the AFL-CIO 
and president of the IUE. I was highly 
honored to have Miss Ruth Hagy, the 
owner, producer, and moderator of this 
program; her assistant, Miss Helen Jean 
Rogers; and Mr. Hahn for lunch in the 
Senate dining room Saturday noon. I 
was deeply impressed by the merit of the 
college news conference program and by 
Mr. Hahn’s winning essay, The Blessings 
of Liberty. I ask unanimous consent to 
include his essay at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY 


(By Harlan Hahn, Osage High School, 
Osage, Iowa) 


I stood on soil that was foreign to my 
being. Around me was the bleak, desolate 
landscape, a relic of the war that had, years 
earlier, raged in fury and turmoil over the 
dormant earth. This was hallowed ground, 
for it had been christened by the fire of ma- 
chineguns and the blood of American boys. 
This was ground that bore the heavy, hob- 
nailed boot of the aggressor; ground that lost 
its identity as a rain of bullets sent a spray 
of dust spiraling into the air. 

These were the beachheads of Normandy, 
France. On June 6, 1946, the word inva- 
sion” darkened the front pages of newspapers 
around the world. The boys who fell in the 
ebbing tide of Normandy were the descend- 
ants of a group of men who had assembled 
in Philadelphia centuries before, to pledge 
their sacred honor—likewise in the face of 
death to the cause of liberty. Later, a group 
met again after a bloody revolution and 
devised a governmental structure that gave 
form to the ideas they had expressed in their 
original declaration. Both the framers of 
these documents and the boys on that beach- 
head were acting to “secure the blessings of 
liberty” for the present generation and “our 
posterity.” We fought to preserve our demo- 
cratic heritage In a land that had never 
known our way of life. 

But what could give cause to this tragic 
war? What could be worth the blood and 
death on a shore that was a world away from 
our homeland? The answer to these ques- 
tions comes in but one word—democracy. 

Democracy is a way of life. It may be por- 
trayed by that stream of people passing on 
the sidewalks of a large metropolitan city. 
America’s greatest gift to these people is 
individual liberty. Freedom originates with- 
in the individual. It is a personal right to 
speak, to act, and to worship according to 
the dictates of one’s own conscience. 

My country gives its citizens the right to 
speak freely so they may thereby come to a 
better understanding of the national issues. 
It is our right to criticize the party in power, 
the right to declare our beliefs as we see fit. 
Freedom of speech can be permitted because 
it is our belief that, in the competition of 
ideas, truth will prevail. 
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While democracy is a belief in the ability 
of people to govern their own lives and des- 
tinies, it is also an eternal reliance upon the 
supreme guidance of God. America is based 
upon those moral and spiritual principles 
that gave life purpose and men personal 
dignity. In the imposing Gothic cathedral 
or the small stucco church, men may gather 
to worship, directed only by their own convic- 
tions. 

In our society, a free press plays an impor- 
tant and influential role in our decisions as 
a Nation. An informed America is vital to 
the preservation of our democratic form of 
life. Freedom may be pronounced in the 
editorial opinions of a weekly newspaper or 
the rumble of a mighty press. It is repre- 
sented by free publications disseminating 
their analysis of current happenings to a 
public that will make the final decisions 
concerning these matters. 

Perhaps our most graphic illustration of 
democracy in action is the New Engiand 
town meeting. A meeting of the local Lions 
or Rotary Club may assume another form of 
freedom, for it is the right to assemble. 

Security of home and person is evidenced 
in the chalky white board house, secure and 
free from encroachment. It is a guaranty 
to every American that he will not be forced 
to quarter troops, that he may not be 
searched or arrested without a warrant, that 
his privacy will be respected. 

Under the Constitution, “equal protection 
of the laws” is afforded every American. 
Many of our forefathers were denied a trial 
by jury, the writ of habeus corpus, and pro- 
tection from ex post facto laws. These rights 
were incorporated in our tradition because 
this despotism once existed. Today, we 
need not fear this suppressive tyranny. 

The central feature of our lives and free- 
doms is perhaps our system of free enter- 
prise. It too is a system of individualism. 
All the material products which we know as 
such an essential part of our lives are the 
products of free enterprise. Not only does it 
give a person the freedom of living his life 
according to his own capacities and character, 
but it is also a form which must exist if our 
personal rights to free thoughts and action 
are to be continued. 

These are the rights that have meant death 
to many and life itself to others. These are 
the privileges which we must protect and 
cherish. On the sands of Normandy, and in 
a stately edifice in Philadelphia, men strug- 
gled with their minds and hands to will their 
freedoms to the generation of their sons. 
We, today, are the heirs of that democratic 
legacy; it is upon us that these blessings of 
liberty have been bestowed. 

We must, therefore, in our own way seek 
to protect and safeguard our freedoms. We 
must accept the responsibilities that are so 
closely akin to these rights. 

Normandy was swept by the tide of history, 
for it was an unprecedented military victory. 
Yet, it does not mean that democracy is now 
secure for the ages, for it did not turn the 
tide of apathy in America. 

It is an incident that speaks to us saying: 
“Participate in your government, express 
your opinions; or, most surely, you will some- 
day again have to make the supreme sacrifice 
for your indifference.” In our own hearts 
and minds we must know, we must secure 
these precious blessings. 

Let us hope that men may never again have 
to die in battle, even for these sacred truths. 
May the example of a free America, lavished 
in a democratic heritage, prevent another 
Normandy. 


THE FAIRLESS COMMITTEE SEES NO 
NEED FOR SUNFED 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 

on May 7, and again on May 14, 1956, I 

expressed on the Senate floor my opposi- 
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tion to the establishment of SUNFED, 
the Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

During the current session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, 4 
resolutions were submitted giving sup- 
port to the establishment of SUNFED 
with varying degrees of urgency. The 
United States and United Kingdom 
delegations made it quite clear that they 
were not prepared to support any early 
establishment of such a fund. 

I am concerned that the General As- 
sembly unanimously adopted a 43-power 
resolution requesting the ad hoc com- 
mittee on SUNFED to set forth the dif- 
ferent forms of legal framework” on 
which a development fund might be es- 
tablished and statutes drafted. 

In my statement on the Senate floor 
on May 7, 1956, I reviewed the attitude 
of the Randall Commission toward mul- 
tilateral foreign aid programs. I said: 


It is clear that the Randall Commission be- 
lieves that foreign aid can only be justified 
where it contributes to our own security. 
This is the basis for the recent request by 
President Eisenhower for an expanded long- 
term foreign aid program for Asia and the 
Par East. 

If these programs are to contribute to our 
security, it would seem that they must be 
bilateral. The security of the United States 
would not be enhanced through participa- 
tion in a multilateral aid program admin- 
istered by the United Nations. Such a pro- 
gram necessarily would invite technicians 
from the Soviet bloc into many of the under- 
developed countries. 

For many years there has been constant 
agitation within the United Nations for the 
establishment of a Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development, known as 
SUNFED. Our Government has consistently 
opposed the formation of SUNFED, 


I also attempted to show that this con- 
cept was supported strongly by Adlai 
Stevenson and Walter Reuther. I said: 


Adlai Stevenson, in addressing the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors on April 
21, proposed that all of our foreign aid 
should be channeled through the United 
Nations. This is not a new idea with Adlai 
Stevenson. He got it from Walter Reuther, 
who on Saturday, March 24, called on the 
United States to spend $8 billion a year 
for a quarter of a century in a global relief 
program. Walter Reuther proposed that 2 
percent of the gross national product be 
spent for peace, prosperity, and progress. 
His program contained these points: 

“First. The 2-percent contribution over 
@ 25-year period; contributions to be made 
without qualifications. 

“Second. Program to be administered 
through the United Nations and multilateral 
agencies. 

“Third. Economic aid from the world fund 
to be available to unalined as well as alined 
nations. 

“Fourth. United States ald to be made 
available at once through existing multi- 
lateral agencies such as SUNFED and the 
Colombo plan, pending the U. N.’s consid- 
eration of the creation of the world fund. 

“Adlai Stevenson’s proposal, which he 
plainly borrowed from Walter Reuther, 
would place an intolerable burden on the 
United States taxpayer, without any return 
in enhanced security. I am convinced that 
we must help create a climate for private 
investment if the people of the underdevel- 
oped countries are to really advance their 
standard of living. If they look to SUNFED, 
instead of creating the conditions at home 
to stimulate private investment, they will 
have missed a golden opportunity.” 
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We have just reaffirmed the necessity 
of using foreign aid to assist nations 
which wish to preserve their freedom 
through the passage of the resolution 
establishing the Eisenhower doctrine for 
the Middle East. 

In view of my stated position on this 
issue, it was a great satisfaction to me 
that the President's Citizen Advisers on 
the Mutual Security Program, a group 
popularly known as the Fairless Commit- 
tee, in a unanimous report came to the 
same conclusion which I advanced last 
May. They reaffirmed the position of 
the Randall Commission. This is what 
the Fairless Committee had to say con- 
cerning the establishment of SUNFED. 
I am now quoting from page 11 of the 
Fairless report: 

In foreign assistance programs a high- 
er priority should be given to those coun- 
tries which have joined in the collective se- 
curity system. 

We recognize that some nations apparently 
do not entertain either the same apprehen- 
sion as we of the thréat of the Communist 
conspiracy or the same judgment as to the 
measures necessary to defend against it. We 
fully respect their right, indeed their obli- 
gation, to take whatever course they believe 
to be in their own national interest. Our 
Government is obligated to do likewise, and 
we should marshal our resources to that 
end. 

The contributions of other economically 
advanced nations to the task of providing 
external assistance to nations in need should 
be actively sought. But it does not appear 
that there is need for yet another worldwide 
bureau, such as the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development, for the 
distribution of grant economic assistance. 
The need is rather for increased support 
by other nations of the technical assistance 
and lending activities of the existing inter- 
national institutions. 

Our support for the technical assistance 
work of the United Nations should continue 
at about the present level. 

For any country which the United States 
wishes to support, and for which substantial 
non-United States aid might be forthcoming, 
we should announce publicly our willingness 
to undertake appropriate joint assistance 
programs. 


The Commission, in other words, says 
that we should continue to favor those 
countries in our foreign-aid expendi- 
tures who have joined with us in a col- 
lective-security system. We should fur- 
ther the investment of private funds for 
economic development. As representa- 
tives of the American people, we cannot 
in good conscience vote to expend money 
taken from the American taxpayers 
merely to raise living standards through- 
out the world. That is, after all, an act 
of charity, and we cannot do charity with 
the money of our taxpayers. 

I vote for foreign aid only when I am 
satisfied that these expenditures con- 
tribute to the strength of the free world 
and tend to reduce the possibility of war 
and our own expenditures for national 
defense. I never hesitate to vote to ex- 
pend the money of our taxpayers to 
secure the defense of our country. How- 
ever, I do not feel I can vote to spend our 
taxpayers’ money merely to do good for 
those less fortunate because that would 
be a desirable thing to do for the 
recipients. 

I heartily endorse these statements by 
the Fairless Committee. 
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NATIONWIDE POULTRY 
INSPECTION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, re- 
cently, it was my privilege to testify be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry in behalf of the bill 
(S. 1128) introduced by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to provide a 
system of poultry inspection for the Na- 
tion. I have also submitted a statement 
to the House Agriculture Committee to 
be included in the record of its hearings 
on similar bills. 

As a member of the State legislature in 
my home State of Oregon, I worked hard 
to secure a State system of poultry in- 
spection. Regulation and inspection are 
needed at both the State level and the 
Federal level. This need is greater than 
ever in view of the recent debatable 
trend to industrialize the methods of 
egg and broiler production. Tradition- 
ally, poultry production has been con- 
sidered one phase of agriculture in which 
local producers took precedence in the 
local market. So-called “vertical inte- 
gration” may rapidly change that situ- 
ation. This integration trend is not in 
the public interest. Today, armadas of 
refrigerated truck and trailer loads of 
broilers are rushed to supermarkets half 
way across the continent where the 
broilers are advertised as “leaders” in 
double-page advertising spreads. This 
has imperiled the future of many small 
local producers. 

It is interesting, and in light of recent 
developments significant, that a year 
ago a serious psittacosis, or parrot fever, 
outbreak appeared first in one of Ore- 
gon’s largest poultry operations. Al- 
though large poultry operations may 
very well be run in a more streamlined 
and scientific manner, as the case in my 
home State so clearly demonstrated, 
once a disease has struck, it makes the 
need for Federal inspection all the more 
imperative. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record my statement and a letter sub- 
mitted to the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. The letter is from Mr. L. B. 
Myers president of the Egg Candlers and 
Poultry Workers Union, No. 231, of Port- 
land, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT AND ENCLOSURES SUBMITTED BY 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, OF OREGON, 

TO HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE ON 

POULTRY INSPECTION 

Mr. President, the lack of legislation for 
the mandatory inspection of poultry has had 
sorry consequences in Oregon on occasion. 
Last year psittacosis or parrot fever, a 
pneumonia-like illness, broke out among 
turkey flocks in the Portland area and 
spread to human beings, resulting in death 
in certain instances and a considerable num- 
ber of hospital cases. 

Economic dislocation resulted in the west 
coast poultry industry with Washington 
State immediately clamping a tight embargo 
on Oregon turkeys and turkey eggs. Con- 
sumers, although not necessarily endangered, 
may have been sold birds which died of the 
disease. And the Oregon poultry industry 
suffered a severe public relations setback. 

All of these terrible results to life and 
property can be minimized, and perhaps 
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even prevented, by the enactment of poul- 
try insepction legislation. The Oregon out- 
break is a case history in the need for such 
legislation. 

Poultry suffers from some 26 diseases which 
are transmissible to man. Some of the ill- 
nesses are of only academic interest, they 
are spread so rarely to humans. Others, like 
psittacosis, cause major epidemics. Texas 
poultry workers have been the target of 
several of these outbreaks between 1948 and 
1954. The last, in the summer of 1954, hit 
at least 200 persons with either 1 or 2 fatal- 
ities occurring. Outbreaks have also taken 
place in New Jersey, Nebraska, Virginia, and 
Iowa. 

In February and March of 1956, the disease 
came to Oregon in full force. Two turkey 
breeding flocks, with a total of 10,000 fowl, 
contracted the illness. These flocks were on 
farms on Scappoose and Sauvies Islands in 
the Columbia River, according to the Port- 
land Oregonian. 

The disease soon spread from the turkeys 
to farm workers. This, by the way, is the 
first time health officials have found farm 
workers to have contracted psittacosis from 
poultry. In previous outbreaks, the United 
States Public Health Service reports that 
only poultry processing workers were 
affected. 

But in Oregon several farmworkers became 
ill. One died. Although health authorities 
cannot be certain the death was completely 
due to psittacosis, it is thought the disease 
was at least a contributing factor. 

The diseased poultry was sent to a render- 
ing plant and three processing plants in the 
Portland area. It spread hayoc there. 
Another man who had been handling the 
diseased birds died. Other employees be- 
came ill with many requiring hospitalization. 

The toll soon stood at 64. It may actually 
have been higher. Influenza was prevalent 
in the Portland area and additional psitta- 
cosis cases may have been misdiagnosed 
for it. - 

Psittacosis is a very painful illness, accord- 
ing to medical authorities. I should like to 
offer a short excerpt of the clinical findings 
in the Texas outbreaks, as reported in the 
book Psittacosis, edited by F. R. Beaudette. 
It will give the Members of the Congress an 
ides of the human suffering caused by the 
disease. 

“The onset usually was characterized by 
fever, anorexia, chilly sensations, severe 
headache, and nausea or vomiting. Unless 
prompt and vigorous antibiotic treatment 
was instituted, the disease was slowly pro- 
gressive and after a few days most patients 
felt much worse. At the height of the ill- 
ness the most common complaints were 
feverishness, headache, cough, weakness, 
nausea, and loss of appetite. Several pa- 
tients complained of chills, drenching sweat, 
and pain or soreness in the chest. Abnormal 
findings on physical examination usually 
were negligible at the time of hospitalization, 
even though the patients were quite toxic, 
usually with high fever. During the height 
of illness the patients frequently were delir- 
ious or disoriented. The most seriously ill 
became lethargic or stuperous; this fre- 
quently was a cause for comment.. 

“The duration of illness varied from a few 
days to several weeks. More than half of the 
patients were ill 2 or 3 weeks. Several pa- 
tients had relapses; relapses occurred both 
in treated and untreated cases. Those more 
seriously ill convalesced slowly, but, except- 
ing the fatal cases, recovery generally was 
complete and uneventful except for pro- 
longed weakness.” 

But what about the consumer? So far, 
he has not been endangered by psittacosis. 
As far as I can learn, no consumer has been 
reported hurt so far in any American out- 
break of this disease. Public health groups 
emphasize the “so far” however, since they 
recall that until the Oregon epidemic no 
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farm worker had ever been reported hit by 
the disease either. 

The Portland situation does demonstrate 
how dead, diseased birds are slaughtered for 
marketing to consumers just like live, 
healthy ones. In one plant, I am told, 
health authorities found 49 fowls which had 
previously died of psittacosis were neverthe- 
less, being processed. 

Even if psittacosis is definitely found to be 
nontransmissible to man after the fowl has 
been killed or has died, the consumer should 
be protected from unwittingly buying such 
diseased poultry. There is no reason why 
he should not be assured of a healthy bird 
when he pays his hard-earned money. 

The psittacosis outbreak has not only 
caused human suffering, it also has created 
havoc and fear in agricultural commerce. 
On the West Coast, after the recent outbreak, 
the Washington State Department of Agri- 
culture clamped a strict embargo against 
turkeys and turkey eggs from Oregon. 

The embargo naturally caused consider- 
able hardship to Oregon turkey raisers. 
Oregon is one of the Nation’s largest pro- 
ducers of turkeys and turkey eggs and the 
hatcheries ordinarily sell 60 percent of their 
products tc other States. Washington, Colo- 
rado, and Utah usually are the biggest buyers, 
but with the Washington market temporarily 
shut off, the industry suffered severely. 

Of course, the Oregon poultry industry 
suffered a serious public relations setback. 
Needless to say, occurrences such as these, 
including the dressing of poultry which had 
previously died of disease, did not raise the 
confidence of the public in poultry and sales 
necessarily suffered. 

What can be done about these outbreaks? 
The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture may direct that the fowls be fed anti- 
biotic drugs to wipe out psittacosis among 
them. A segregation program for diseased 
or suspect birds can also be ordered. 

These steps are good as far as they go. 
But further action is needed and it is up 
to us, in Congress, as well as State legis- 
lators, to take them. 

We, here, must enact a mandatory poultry- 
inspection law. Before and after slaughter 
inspection provisions would virtually wipe 
out the industrial health hazard now posed 
to poultry workers. We would be able to 
bring to a minimum, and perhaps completely 
prevent, deaths and illness, from psittacosis, 
like those suffered in Oregon. 

The inspection would assure the consumer 
a clean and healthy product in poultry mov- 
ing in interstate commerce. He could have 
complete confidence in the healthfulness 
and cleanliness of the chickens, the turkeys, 
and ducks he buys. 

The producer and the processor would 
benefit from a more stable market. And 
with large outbreaks gone, the embargoes 
and the resultant economic dislocations 
would become a thing of the past. 

The Oregon psittacosis outbreak demon- 
strated beyond question the imperativeness 
that we enact proper legislation as soon as 
possible. We cannot afford to let human 
life suffer, as it once suffered in the Portland 
area. We cannot afford to let an industry 
decline. We have a means of dealing with 
the problem. Let us use it. 

I also submit for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, a letter from Local 231, Egg Candlers 
and Poultry Workers of Portland, Oreg. 


NORTH AMERICA, AFL, 
Portland, Oreg., February 6, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Since the out- 
break of psittacosis in Oregon, the members 
of local union No. 231 have been more anx- 
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ious than ever to have a strong compulsory 
poultry inspection bill enacted by Congress. 

There are several amendments being intro- 
duced in regard to poultry inspection but the 
amendment introduced by Senator HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY is the one which we believe will 
provide the type of legislation we want. 

We are writing to ask that you cosponsor 
the Humphrey amendment and do every- 
thing you can to secure p e of a man- 
datory poultry inspection bill in this session 
of Congress. 

With sincere best wishes, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Ecce CANDLERS AND PouLTry WORK- 
ERS, Local. Union No. 231, 
L. B. Myers, President. 


SECURITY OF ISRAEL 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
with his characteristic courage and can- 
dor, former Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
of New York, on March 22, told the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women that the 
United States Government assumed re- 
sponsibility for the security of Israel, 
when it urged the Israelis to withdraw 
forces from the Gaza Strip in response 
to assurances from President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Dulles. 

Ex-Senator Lehman, who has con- 
tinued to demonstrate wide and keen in- 
terest in public problems, pointed out 
that our own Government, although vi- 
tally concerned with stability of the Mid- 
dle East, has consistently ignored the 
belligerent threats voiced by Arab powers 
— the continued existence of Is- 
rael. 

I ask unanimous consent that a dis- 
patch published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of March 23, 1957, de- 
scribing Herbert Lehman’s address, be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. The 
article was written by Miss Eileen Sum- 
mers, of the staff of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FORMER SENATOR LEHMAN Sars ISRAEL’S 
SECURITY Is IN UNITED STATES HANDS 
(By Eileen Summers) 

Former Senator Herbert Lehman, Demo- 
crat, New York, said last night America is 
now responsible for the security of Israel. 

It would be “gross perfidy,” Lehman said, 
“if the United States Government should 
now try to dodge or avoid in any respect 
its assurance to Israel.” To do so, he 
added, would be to “play straight into the 
hands of the Kremlin.” 

Lehman, who addressed the National 
Council of Jewish Women at a dinner in his 
honor at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, called for 
“straight talk to the Arab leaders and the 
Arab masses“ by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Amid applause, Lehman added, “We must 
stop telling the Arab leaders one thing and 
the Israeli leaders another.” 

“The United States Government,” he said, 
“must convince the Arabs that there are no 
circumstances and no _ considerations— 
diplomatic, political, or economic under 
which this country would stand aside and 
let Israel be attacked or destroyed.” 

When the security of Israel is assured, 
Lehman continued, we should be prepared 
and ready to assist the Arab peoples “with 
all our might and resources” to achieve their 
“proper and legitimate aspirations to pros- 
perity, honor, and dignity.” 

He charged that the errors and shortcom- 
ings of American policy in the Middle East 
“before the Soviets moved into the Middle 
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East” helped set the stage for that move.. 
He added: 

“Beginning in the late summer of 1955, 
Soviet power grew and spread in the Middle 
East with Nasser acting as the spearhead 
of it.” 

There was still more applause when Leh- 
man charged that “our Government has con- 
sistently pretended not to notice while the 
Arabs have talked about wiping Israel off 
the map. And indeed, some of our diplo- 
mats in Arab countries have sometimes 
sounded as if they privately sympathized 
with the Arab viewpoint.” 

Lehman said the United States Govern- 
ment’s “persistent reference to impartiality” 
as a new American policy in the Middle East 
has been interpreted by some Arab leaders 
as meaning that “under the right conditions, 
the United States might consider the de- 
struction of Israel to be justified.” 

A number of Senators and Representatives 
were present at the banquet, the final event 
in the 5-day convention of the council. 

Among them were Senators Estes KE- 
FAUVER, Of Tennessee, and DONALD JACKSON 
and Warren MacNnuson, of Washington. 

Tributes to Mr. and Mrs. Lehman were re- 
ceived from former President Truman, Adlai 
Stevenson, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Gov. Rob- 
ert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, Gov. Averell 
Harriman, of New York, Supreme Court Jus- 
tices Felix Frankfurter, John Marshall Har- 
lan, and William O. Douglas, and many Sen- 
ators. 

Earlier in the day, Mrs. Moise S. Cain, of 
New Orleans was reelected to a second 2-year 
term as the council’s national president. 
Mrs. Samuel Brown, of Washington, was 
among 13 women elected to the national 
board of directors. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR GOLD- 
WATER, OF ARIZONA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to submit, for the interest of my 
colleagues, two editorials regarding the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER]. The editorials were published 
in the Valley Times, of San Fernando 
Valley, Calif., under date of February 16 
and February 19, 1957. These com- 
mendable editorials are fully deserved 
by our distinguished colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorials be printed at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From San Fernando Valley Times of 
February 16, 1957 
ONE SENATOR WHO MARCHES ON 
(By George Todt) 
“Not in the clamor of the crowded strect, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the 
strong, 
But in ourselves are triumph and defeat,” 
—Long/fellow (the Poets). 


Last Wednesday I was privileged to hear 
a remarkable extemporaneous address given 
before a joint convention luncheon of the 
National Sand and Gravel Association and 
the National Ready Mixed Concrete Asso- 
ciation at the Statler Hotel in Los Angeles. 
It was delivered by Senator Barry GOLD- 
water, of Arizona, one of the great new 
champions of the fundamental Republican 
Party in 1957—and he was simply magnifi- 
cent. 

It was possibly the biggest jam of human 
beings ever to sit at a Statler luncheon. 
There may have been in excess of 2,200 peo- 
ple on hand to hear the courageous young 
Senator from the Southwest—and he did not 
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disappoint them. From the roaring swell of 
approval concerning his remarks by his audi- 
ence, one might have been pardoned for 
thinking it was California’s own great Sen- 
ator Bi... KNOWLAND who was at bat. Actu- 
ally, these two fine men are very close to- 
gether in their ideological concepts and gen- 
eral outlook. Both are conservatives, but not 
extremists. One might say that they stood 
on political ground equidistant from Paul 
Hoffman and his arch critic, Senator Jor 
McCartuy. Senator GOLDWATER springs from 
bona fide pioneer stock. His grandfather set- 
tied in Arizona in the early days and es- 
tablished a general store in the mining town 
of La Paz. The family next went to Pres- 
cott; when the community of Phoenix was 
laid out, they moved there and established 
one of the earliest stores there. Goldwater’s 
Department Store now is the Saks Fifth 
Avenue of the Arizona capital. 

Barry GOLDWATER left the University of 
Arizona at the time of his father’s death 
and took over the management of the family 
business. In the intervening years, he be- 
came an active leader in his community, par- 
ticipating in about every worthwhile com- 
munity enterprise. 

With World War II approaching, he vyol- 
unteered for military duty, prior to Pearl 
Harbor, turning over the family business to 
a younger brother. 

Aviation enthusiast for some years back, 
he naturally chose the Air Force. Serving in 
North Africa and Asia, he earned an en- 
viable record. War over, he entered the Ac- 
tive Reserve, being now a full colonel. 

Entering politics in 1949, he joined a 
group of other community leaders, and set 
out to clear up a cloudy situation in the 
Phoenix City Hall. Im 1949, and again in 
1951, he was elected to the city council. 

In 1952 he became a candidate for the 
United States Senate, but in that race he 
had to challenge an entrenched Democratic 
leader, Senator Ernest W. McFarland, then 
Democratic Majority Senate leader, now 
Arizona Governor. 

In his first four years in the Senate, he 
established a record for courage and devotion 
to basic American principles. He serves on 
im nt Senate committees—Labor and 
Public Welfare, Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and (by recent appointment) the Special Bi- 
partisan Committee to Investigate Racket- 
eering in Labor-Management Relations. 

Senator GOLDWATER believes that employees 
should have the right to form and to join 
unions, but that they should not be forced 
to do so. He is strongly opposed to compul- 
sion in any form. He was one of the orig- 
inal supporters of Arizona’s right-to-work 
law. He is perhaps best known as the 
courageous Republican who has bearded the 
Democratic strong man, Walter Reuther, in 
his den. And—loud as he has been known 
to be upon occasion—Reuther seems to evi- 
dence little desire to come to grips with 
Senator GOLDWATER. Not in the open, at 
least. 

However, it is being rumored in some quar- 
ters that Mr. Reuther has persuaded at 
lebst one Republican person high in auto- 
motive centers to attempt to read the Sen- 
ator out of the Republican Party. This really 
is a laugh. 

[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 

February 19, 1957] 

UNION CompuLtston—Unitep STATES 

CONSTITUTION 

(By George Todt) 

“For what avail the plough or sail, 

Or land, or life, if freedom fail?” 

Emerson, Boston. 


“Should we have compulsory unionism?” 
That was a question Senator Barry GOLD- 
water, of Arizona, put to a Los Angeles au- 
dience last week. This is the way he an- 
swered it: 
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“I believe that after the American people 
have soberly reflected on the loss of their 
personal freedom and liberties, they will 
say let's not force anyone to be compelled 
to join anything.’ But at the same time, we 
must also protect the right of the people to 
organize. We are not against unions—just 
the element of compulsion. 

“The United States is the only one of all 
the 54 nations throughout the world which 
have passed labor legislation that presently 
has compulsory unionism. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has made a terrible mistake in 
putting compulsion on the books. 

“The right to work should be viewed in the 
light of our right of association—men and 
women have a perfect right not to want to 
belong to something according to their in- 
dividual choices in the matter. Or the right 
of the people peacefully to assemble—some 
people just don’t want to belong to things. 
Nor should they ever be forced to do so 
against their wills in our libertarian republic. 
Here we are set up to protect the human 
dignity of our citizems according to their 
individual conscience, as long as they act 
within the law, and there is no room here 
for the doctrine of force. 

“This country is the only place where we 
have a chance to operate according to God's 
law of free agency for mankind. We must 
keep it as it was meant to be. 

“How can men have a right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness—which is 
basic American doctrine—unless they also 
have jobs? The right to work is coextensive 
with the right of life, itself. For, as Shakes- 
peare wrote in the Merchant of Venice—‘you 
take away my house when you take away the 
prop which doth sustain my house.’ And 
when you take away a man’s house—or his 
right to work—you take away his very life. 

“This is not merely a conservative Repub- 
lican, or partisan, view; on the contrary, it 
has been shared also by well-known liberals 
of the opposite political faith. One was 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who was against 
the closed shop and likened it to Hitler’s 
methods. Another is Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, of Minnesota, who, to his eternal 
credit, has come out in favor of the right 
to work being included as an integral part 
of the civil liberties bill (S. 83) now pending 
in Congress. 

“I have discussed the philosophical impli- 
cations of the right to work with the Pres- 
ident, and outlined the dangers of compul- 
sion to him. The question is, Where will the 
compulsion end? Should unions be the re- 
sult of such compulsion—or collective bar- 
gaining? I believe that Mr. Eisenhower, 
great American that he is, does not wish 
the Government to take any kind of arbi- 
trary stand on this vital issue. Rather, he 
thinks this is something the American people 
should, and must, decide for themselves. 

“A lot of strange things have been happen- 
ing in this country since 1932, and the citi- 
zens of this Nation had better wake up to 
the fact. Today some labor leaders are trying 
to make political parties out of labor. It 
won't work. We can’t have splinter parties 
in our system. What is needed now is ade- 
quate legislation to control monopoly char- 
acteristics in unions. We must restrain the 
accumulation of undue power in the hands 
of a few labor leaders to prevent what is 
going on. For too much power in the hands 
of any person—or a privileged few—is bound 
to corrupt. 

“We Americans must ever stand against the 
abuse of power in any segment of our great 
society—whether from labor, management, 
bureaucracy, or whatever the source may be. 
We must be honest with ourselves and say: 
‘If I truly believe in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, and its Bill of 
Rights—then I must give it more than simply 
lip service. I must live it in my own life. 
And I must support the right of every fellow 
citizen to live it according to his conscience 
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and free agency—and without compulsion 
from any man.“ This is freedom under God. 
And it is the only true American way of life.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. > 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PROXY CONTEST BETWEEN 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. AND 
THE PENN-TEXAS CO. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, all 
of us have followed the newspaper ac- 
counts of the proxy contest between 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. and the Penn- 
Texas Co. over the control of Fairbanks, 
Morse. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Thursday, March 21, there appears, on 
pages 4183-4189, an extension of remarks 
by Representative ALLEN, of Illinois. 
The title is Silberstein's Penn-Texas 
Compromising National Security?“ 

Mr. President, I have no interest in the 
outcome of this contest, other than that 
it is carried on fairly and within the 
rules of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the decisions of the 
courts. I do think, however, that it is 
unfortunate that certain disparaging 
personal insinuations have been made in 
Congress and elsewhere against Leopold 
Silberstein, of the Penn-Texas Co. The 
insertion in Thursday’s Recor», in addi- 
tion to the question raised about na- 
tional security, intimated that Mr. Sil- 
berstein had some evil motive in the 
contest, and also it was charged that 
there was something wrong and sinister 
in the purchase of Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. stock by some Swiss banks. I have 
seen several even harsher charges along 
this line, and some of them were dis- 
cussed by my able colleague, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], on 
the floor of the Senate a few days ago. 

This proxy contest is under the super- 
vision of the SEC; and so far as I know, 
the Commission is doing its duty in the 
matter. But in all fairness, it seems to 
me that it is going too far to base at- 
tacks upon Mr. Silberstein because of 
the fact that he migrated here from an- 
other country and became an American 
citizen only a few years ago. 

The facts, as I understand them, are 
that he escaped from Germany during 
the time of Hitler's regime, and came to 
the United States about 9 years ago, and 
became a citizen as soon as the law per- 
mitted. I know Mr. Silberstein person- 
ally. I know him to be a good American, 
and I have confidence in him. I know 
he went through many to es- 
cape the brutalism of Hitlerism, and he 
deserves much credit for having become 
a successful businessman in this country. 
Since he came to the United States, he 
has done many worthwhile things in civic 
enterprises, and recently is offering jobs 
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and opportunities for almost 1,000 Hun- 
garian refugees. 

We welcome into this country men of 
ability who want to be good citizens and 
who can contribute to the economy and 
welfare of our country. 

The second point is in connection with 
the purchase of stock of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. by certain Swiss banks. I 
do not know the extent of such pur- 
chases, but it is well known that Ameri- 
can companies have purchased interests 
in foreign companies, and, indeed, it is 
the policy of our Government to encour- 
age investments abroad. Of course, it 
is well known that many of the best 
enterprises in the United States have 
been partly financed by capital from 
abroad; and I think our country has 
benefited when capital from friendly and 
democratic nations, such as Switzerland, 
is invested in the United States. Of 
course, any such investments must come 
under the rules laid down by the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission; and if 
some change is needed in our laws rela- 
tive to investments of foreign firms in 
this country, it should be dealt with by 
properly considered legislative proposals, 
and not collaterally. 

I hope the good name of Mr. Silber- 
stein and the disparaging remarks about 
Swiss banks may be left out of this con- 
test. I hope this and other similar con- 
tests will be carried on within the limits 
of the rules and regulations laid down 
by our Government when it created the 
SEC, and not on the basis of personal 
castigation or unfriendly inferences 
against foreign capital. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, un- 
der the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, March 26, 1957, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate March 25, 1957: 
FOREIGN AND DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

Charles E. Bohlen, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of the class 
of career minister, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of the Philippines. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

Katherine Brownell Oettinger, of Massa- 
chusetts, to be chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, vice Martha Eliot, resigned. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Caleb R. Layton III, of Delaware, to be 
United States district judge for the district 
of Delaware, vice Richard S. Rodney, retired, 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Ben Peterson, of Idaho, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Idaho for 
a term of 4 years, vice Sherman F. Furey, Jr., 
resigned. 

Anthony Julian, of Massachusetts, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
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Massachusetts for a term of 4 years. He is 
now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expires March 19, 1957. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Frank O. Bell, of California, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
California for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires July 17, 1957. 

Robert W. Ware, of California, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
California for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires April 16, 1957. 

Thomas H. Trent, of Florida, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Florida for a term of 4 years, vice Leo H. 
Brooker, resigned. 

In THE Navy 

Rear Adm. Donald B. Duncan, United 

States Navy, retired, for appointment to the 


grade of admiral on the retired list of the 
Navy. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 25, 1957: 
IN THE ARMY 
The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, U. S. C., sec. 3066, to be 
assigned to positions of importance and re- 
sponsibility designated by the President 
under subsec. (a) of sec. 3066, in rank as 
follows: 
To be lieutenant generals 
Maj. Gen. David Ayres Depue Ogden, 
012051, United States Army. 
Maj. Gen. Garrison Holt Davidson, 016755, 
AUS (brigadier general, United States Army). 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the 
provisions of title 10, U. S. C., secs. 3284 and 
3306: 

To be brigadier generals 


Maj. Gen. Samuel Leslie Myers, 017180. 
Maj. Gen. Verdi Beethoven Barnes, 017198. 
Brig. Gen. William Mattingly Breckinridge, 
017210, 
Brig. Gen. Wilhelm Paul Johnson, 017229, 
Maj. Gen. Carl Ferdinand Fritzsche, 
017234. 
Brig. Gen. Ralph Joseph Butchers, 017242. 
Maj. Gen. Thomas Lilley Sherburne, Jr., 
017293. ` 
Maj. 
017295. 
Maj. Gen. Paul DeWitt Adams, 017306. 
Maj. Gen. Alfred Benjamin Denniston, 
017315. 
Maj. Gen. Robert Henry Wienecke, 041569. 
Brig. Gen. Richard Joseph Werner, 029107. 
Brig. Gen. Walter King Wilson, Jr., 017512. 
Brig. Gen. Thomas Jahn Sands, 017521. 
Maj. Gen. Carl Henry Jark, 017556. 
Maj. Gen. Edwin Hugh John Carns, O17560. 
Maj. Gen. John Elliot Theimer, 017566. 
Maj. Gen. George Elial Bush, O17634. 
Brig. Gen. William Carson Bullock, O17635. 
Maj. Gen. Robert William Ward, 017637. 
Maj. Gen. Paul Wyatt Caraway, O17659. 
Maj. Gen. James Bernard Quill, 017673. 
Maj. Gen. Russell Lowell Vittrup, O17681. 
Maj. Gen. Paul Lamar Freeman, Jr., 
017704. 


The following- named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Raymond Wiley Curtis, 016784. 
Brig. Gen. Raymond Earle Bell, 016897. 
Brig. Gen. Wilhelm Paul Johnson, 017229. 
Brig. Gen. Thomas Jahn Sands, 017521. 
Brig. Gen. Roy Ernest Lindquist, 018125. 


Gen. Stanhope Brasfield Mason, 
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Brig. Gen. Walter Bernard Yeager, 029464. 
Brig. Gen. Edwin Anderson Walker, 018552. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Clarence Price Canby, 017904. 

Col. Roger Gaylord Prentiss, Jr., O17825. 

Col. Morton Elmer Townes, 018255, 

Col. Charles Lowman Decker, 018549, 

Col. Nathaniel Brewning Rieger, 051027. 

Col. Charles Michael Baer, 018718. 

Col. Frederick William Coleman 3d, 019216, 

Col. Reuben Henry Tucker 3d, 019894. 

The officers named herein for promotion 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the Army 
under the provisions of the Reserve Officer 
Personnel Act of 1954, Public Law 773, 83d 
Congress. 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Waldemar Fritz Breidster, 
0221917. 

Brig. Gen. George Samuel Cook, 0251434, 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Cooper, 0184126. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph Clifford Hodgin, 0120835. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Harry Elmer Besley, 0275145. 
Truman Graves Blocker, Jr., 0475788. 
. Clifford Laurence Dier, 0246655. 

. John Jeremiah Fitzgerald, 0290834. 
Howard Fenimore Haines, 0179170. 
. Carl Schulze Junkermann, 0278976, 
Francis Burke McSwiney, 0305589. 
John Chester Monning, 0337254, 
Albert Harold Nosun, 0264243, 

. Clay Olbon, 0246675. 

. Clemont C. Parrish, 0279901. 
Robert Herman Simmert, 0271897. 
Herbert Alfred Smith, 0189961. 
Maurice Lynn Watts, 0392863. 
Robert Clifford Wilson, Jr., 0313324. 


The officer named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officer of the Army 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 593 (a): 


To be major general 


Lt. Col. Raymond Frederick Hufft, 
0345018. 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3284, 3306, and 3307: 


To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. Earl Clarence Bergquist, 016998. 
Maj. Gen. Thomas Leonard Harrold, 016051. 
Maj. Gen. George Edward Martin, 016802. 
Maj. Gen. Thomas John Hall Trapnell, 
016782. 
Maj. Gen. Donald Prentice Booth, 016395. 
Maj. Gen. Clark Luis Ruffner, O15968, 
Lt. Gen. Ridgely Gaither, 015970. 
. Gen. William Nelson Gillmore, 016196. 
. Gen. Garrison Holt Davidson, 016755. 
. Howard Ker, 015518. 
Robert Ward Berry, 015554. 
Rinaldo Van Brunt, 016225. 
. John Albert Dabney, O16602. 
Guy Stanley Meloy, Jr., 016892. 
. Gen. Lionel Charles McGarr, 017225. 
Gen. Paul Donal Harkins, O17625. 
. Gen, Gerald Edward Galloway, 016043. 
Gen. Robert Lee Howze, Jr., 016055. 
Gen. David Henry Tulley, 016075. 
. Gen. William Henry Nutter, 016095. 
. Gen, John Bruce Medaris, 039554. 
Gen. Parmer Wiley Edwards, O16775. 
Brig. Gen. Raymond Wiley Curtis, 016784. 
Maj. Gen. Edward Gilbert Farrand, 016788. 
Brig. Gen. Charles Richard Hutchison, 
016796. - 
Maj. Gen. Bertram Arthur Holtzworth, 
016804. 
Brig. Gen. Olaf Helgesen Kyster, Jr., 
016830. 
Maj. Gen. William Jordan Verbeck, 016852. 
Brig. Gen. Raymond Earle Bell, 016897. 
Maj. Gen. Philip DeWitt Ginder, 016904. 
Maj. Gen. Paul Alfred Disney, O17004. 
Brig. Gen. Martin Joseph Morin, 016911. 
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Brig. Gen. Theodore Scott Riggs, 017076. 

Maj. Gen. Samuel Roberts Browning, 
017081. 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Fraley Van Natta, 
017086. 

Maj. Gen. Webster Anderson, O17101. 

Brig. Gen. David William Traub, 017110. 

Brig. Gen. William Henry Hennig, 017122. 

Brig. Gen. Garrison Barkley Coverdale, 
017148. 

Brig. Gen. Mercer Christie Walter, 017151. 

Maj. Gen. John Cogswell Oakes, 017160. 

Brig. Gen. Paul Amos Gavan, 017169. 

Maj. Gen. John Honeycutt Hinrichs, 
017174. 

Maj. Gen. John Southworth Upham, Jr., 
017178. 

The following- named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Martin Joseph Morin, 016911. 

Brig. Gen. William Mattingly Brecken- 
ridge, 017210. 

Brig. Gen. Norman Hayden Vissering, 
041603. ` 

Brig. Gen. James Dreyfus, 029117. 

Brig. Gen. Walter King Wilson, Jr., 017512. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Paul Strimple Fancher, 018637. 

Col. Joseph Hamilton McNinch, 018645. 

Col. Edward James McNally, 017629. 

Col. Frederick James Kendall, 051236. 

Col. William Allen Harris, 018976. 

Col. William Orin Blandford, 018990. 

Col. Morris Oswald Edwards, 019041. 

Col. Thomas Herbert Beck, 019164. 

Col. Thomas Bowes Evans, 019174. 

Col. Royal Reynolds, Jr., 019238. 

Col. William Reeves Shuler, 020118. 

Col. Chester Victor Clifton, Jr., 020246. 

Col. John Arnold Heintges, 020281. 

In THE AIR Force 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 8294, title 10, 
United States Code, as modified by the act 
of April 30, 1956 (70 Stat. 119), and section 
8067, title 10, United States Code, with a view 
to designation for the performance of duties 
as indicated: 


To be lieutenant colonel, USAF (Medical) 
Quintino J. Serenati, AO969179. 

To be major, USAF (Dental) 
Edward A. Graykowski, AO3042009. 


To be captains, USAF (medical) 
Andrew P. Batson, AO3002006. 
John K. Cherry, AO3001537. 
Richard T. Day, 40948530. 

Hugh B. Mitchell, Jr. 

Edgardo Ortiz-Gordils, AO3041670. 
David L. Robinson. 

William L. Shepard, AO3002024. 

To be captains, USAF (dental) 
Robert A. Karr, 40816117. 


Thomas Salimeno, Jr. 
Roy S. Sloan. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (medical) 


George W. Beddingfield. 
Hubert R. Buxton, Jr. 

John H. Carney, AO3045937. 
Edward E. Christensen. 
Charles D. Cobau. 

Yancey G. Culton, Jr., AO3044662, 
Leroy J. Cummings, 403041963. 
John P. Darby, Jr., A0304 1783. 
Joseph T. DeWitte. 

John P. Dodds. 

John R. DuBois, Jr. 

Henry M. Eisenberg, 402249870. 
John Floyd, 403074724. 
Ridley M. Glover, 403045946. 
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Howard R. Gould. 

Duane E. Graveline, 403043199. 
Stanley N. Graven, AO3045948, 
William D. Heath, 01879809. 
Eugene Kalnitsky, 403041641. 
Dana G. King, Jr., AO3045955. 
Gerald EKlebanoff, AO3074765. 
Eugene L. Komrad, AO3074713. 
Charles F. Llenza, AO3076443. 
John D. Moroney, 403074718. 
Anthony S. Neri, 403074773. 
Norris L. Newton, AO3074734. 
George K. Nitz, 403041622. 
Henry J. Powsner. 

Marlan L. Rhame, Jr. 

Harold N. Richardson, AO3042263. 
Robert P. Riker. 

Charles A. Rockwood, Jr. 

Alfred R. Rosenthal, 403074749. 
Bernhard Roth, AO1891757. 
David Seaman, 403042798. 
James A. Sheffield, AO3043843. 
Samuel G. Southwick, A03043908, 
Ralph C. Tierney, AO3045976. 
Orville E. Weaver. 

Lester F. Williams, Jr., AO3045978. 
James C. Wootton. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 


William R. Brown, A03042376. 
William T. Byerly, AO746283. 
Theodore C. Cole, AO2214954. 
John H. Miller, AO3001723. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
To be lieutenant general 


Designated, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 5232, title 10, United States 
Code, Maj. Gen. Verne J. McCaul, USMC, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, to have the grade, rank, 
pay, and allowances of lieutenant general 
while so serving. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate March 25, 1957: 
POSTMASTER 
WISCONSIN 


Arnold C. Works to be postmaster at 
Augusta, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Marcu 25, 1957 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. George J. Chegin, St. Mary’s 
Byzantine Rite Catholic Church, Tren- 
ton, N. J., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast given us this 
good land for our heritage, we humbly 
beseech Thee that we may always prove 
curselves a people mindful of Thy favor 
and glad to do Thy holy will. Bless our 
land with honorable industry, sound 
learning, and pure manners. Save us 
from pride and arroganey and every 
evil way. Endue with the spirit of wis- 
dom those to whom we have entrusted 
the authority of our Government, that 
there may be peace and justice at home 
and that through obedience to Thy laws 
we may show forth Thy praise among 
the nations of the earth; all of which we 
ask through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 21, 1957, was read and 
approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S.1451. An act to amend and revise the 
statutes governing financial institutions and 
credit. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
iMr. McMILLAN], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AUDITO- 
RIUM COMMISSION 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 4813) to extend the life 
of the District of Columbia Auditorium 
Commission, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, can the gentleman 
tell us how much money is to be spent 
under the terms of this bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. It does not author- 
ize the expenditure of any money. It 
is merely to extend the life of this Com- 
mission. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the act entitled 
“An act creating a Federal commission to 
formulate plans for the construction in the 
District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, 
including an Inaugural Hall of Presidents 
and a Music, Fine Arts, and Mass Communi- 
cations Center,” approved July 1, 1955, as 
amended, is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subsection (a) “Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditorium Commission” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Commission 
for a National Cultural Center”; 

(2) by striking out in subsection (c) (1) 
“consider” and inserting in Heu thereof “se- 
lect and recommend”; and 

(3) by adding at the end of the first sec- 
tion of such act the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(f) The Commission shall continue in 
existence until the construction of the civic 
auditorium referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section has been completed.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING ACT PROVIDING ADDI- 
TIONAL REVENUE FOR DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 

up the bill (H. R. 6258) to amend the act 

entitled “An act to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia, 
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and for other purposes,” approved 
August 17, 1937, as amended, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of title 
IV of the act entitled “An act to provide 
additional revenue for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 17, 1937 (50 Stat. 680), as amended 
(sec. 40-102, D. C. Code), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(g) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this act, any two-wheel semitrailer owned by 
a nonresident owner which is offered for lease 
for a period not in excess of 1 year to oper- 
ators of private motor vehicles for the purpose 
of transporting the lessee’s personal property 
and which does not exceed (1. a maximum 
unladen weight of 1,500 pounds, (2) a maxi- 
mum gross vehicular weight of 3,000 pounds, 
and (3) a maximum outside width of 84 
inches, shall be exempt from registration and 
registration fees in the District of Columbia 
if such trailer is registered in the State, Ter- 
ritory, Province, or country in which the 
owner has his residence. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 3 of title 
IV of said act approved August 17, 1937 (50 
Stat. 681), as amended (sec. 40-103 (b), 
D. O. Code), is amended by striking class C 
of such subsection and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: 

“Class C: For each trailer, when the manu- 
facturer’s shipping weight of the chassis, 
plus the weight of the body, is less than 500 
pounds, $8; 500 pounds or more but less than 
1,000 pounds, $12; 1,000 pounds or more but 
less than 1,500 pounds, $20; 1,500 pounds or 
more but less than 2,500 pounds, $32; 2,500 
pounds or more but less than 3,500 pounds, 
$46; 3,500 pounds or more but less than 6,000 
pounds, $60; 6,000 pounds or more but less 
than 8,000 pounds, $74; 8,000 pounds or more 
but less than 10,000 pounds, $92; 10,000 
pounds or more but less than 12,000 pounds, 
$122; 12,000 pounds or more but less than 
16,000 pounds, $152; 16,000 pounds or more, 
$182: Provided, That in determining the total 
weight of a trailer subject to the provisions 
of this class C, there shall be excluded, in 
computing such weight, the weight of any 
special equipment which is subject to taxa- 
tion as tangible personal property under sub- 
section (e) of this section.” 

Src. 3. Subsection (b) of section 3 of title 
IV of said act approved August 17, 1937 (50 
Stat. 681), as amended (sec. 40-103 (b), D. C. 
Code), is amended by inserting between 
classes D and F the following: 

“Class E: For each motor vehicle classified 
by the Commissioners or their designated 
agent as an antique motor vehicle on the 
basis of a finding that such vehicle was man- 
ufactured prior to January 1, 1930, and is 
owned solely as a collector's item, with its 
use limited to participation in club activities, 
exhibits, tours, parades, and similar uses, but 
in no event for general transportation, $5.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. The purpose of this 
bill, Mr. Speaker, is to grant the Com- 
missioners authority to grant temporary 
tags for use during the cherry blossom 
period and other periods without its be- 
ing necessary for a full year’s payment to 
be made for the license tags. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNITED 
STATES SCIENCE ACADEMY 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I introduced a bill, H, R. 6164, to 
provide for the establishment of a United 
States Science Academy. This bill has 
been referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Mr. Speaker, we have all heard a great 
deal about the tremendous number of 
engineers and scientists that Russia is 
graduating year after year. We have 
been told that this constitutes a great 
menace to our country, to our defense, 
and to our future. But we have not 
been told what to do about it. I suggest 
that we have an Academy of Sciences 
patterned after the service academies at 
West Point and Annapolis and New 
London and Denver, and that we give 
these young men an education in the 
sciences and that they be nominated to 
the academy by the Senators, Congress- 
men and the President, in other words 
as we now nominate the cadets and mid- 
shipmen, but that the candidates must 
pass a competitive examination. It is 
my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor will give this 
project their serious consideration as 
soon as possible. We must do everything 
possible to further the education of our 
young people in the sciences and in engi- 
neering at this time in the world’s 
history. 


GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to announce to this 
Chamber that the Greatest Show on 
Earth, the Ringling Bros. & Barnum 
& Bailey Circus will not produce its 
regular show on May 8 in Madison 
Square Garden as previously expected. 

The show on this evening should be 
quite hilarious and most entertaining. 
A good production is expected because 
the tickets will be either $50 or $100. 

Ardent animal lovers may be disap- 
pointed, but it will still be a circus, be- 
cause the New Jersey Republican Fi- 
nance Committee is putting on the show 
in its own right, to raise funds and an- 
nounce the opening of the Republican 
gubernatorial campaign. 

I confess I am sorry the Barnum & 
Bailey Circus was not originally sched- 
uled to appear on the Jersey side of the 
Hudson River, because then the Repub- 
licans could have announced their can- 
didate for governor on native soil. 
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I would like to assure everyone that 
there will be at least one clown there, 
even though I understand the great Em- 
mett Kelley has left the circus for more 
lucrative work. You can rest assured 
that Ringling Bros. & Barnum & 
Bailey Circus will take every necessary 
step to see to it that its patrons will not 
be disappointed. 

The two contestants for the Republi- 
can nomination in the New Jersey gu- 
bernatorial primary have often provided 
entertainment equal to Emmett Kelley at 
his best, and, as you know, Emmett Kel- 
ley was the best in the world. 

The Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser 
on March 24 reported one of the candi- 
dates hung some “tags” on Democratic 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner, that can only 
be described as pure slapstick de- 
signed for comedy effect. ‘This Republi- 
can candidate was certainly clowning 
and underrates the intelligence of the 
New Jersey voters if he thinks they are 
taking him seriously. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
articles from the New York Times and 
the Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser 
on the points I have been making: 


[From the New York Times of March 23, 
1957] 


“THREE-RING Drive Ser spy JERSEY GOP— 
SLATE FOR GOVERNOR To Bow AT 1-NIGHT 
Circus STAND WiTH $100-a-Seat Tor 


Newark, March 22.—Some politicians 
might shy away from linking polities with 
a circus, but New Jersey Republicans have 
no such qualms. They have decided that a 
circus setting not only would swell the 
party’s treasury but also would make polit- 
ical speeches more palatable. 

And so it was announced today that the 
Republican finance committee would open 
the gubernatorial campaign May 8 at the 
Ringling Bros. & Barnum & Bailey Cir- 
cus in Madison Square Garden in New York. 

David Van Alstyne, Jr., of Englewood, 
chairman of the affair, and William E. Dar- 
ragh, executive director of the State finance 
group, said the circus would replace a $100- 
a-plate dinner scheduled for May 21 in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 

The committee has taken over the Garden 
for the evening show. It will offer 2,000 box 
seats at $100 each. Behind the choice places 
will be 4,000 seats at $50 each. The pur- 
chaser of a $100 seat will receive four bal- 
cony tickets free. 

The Republicans will put on a show of 
their own—vocally, that is. Mr. Van Alstyne 
will introduce the party's State chairman; 
it is expected that Samuel L. Bodine will be 
reelected next month. He in turn will pre- 
sent the loser of the primary fight for gov- 
ernor between State Senators Malcolm S. 
Forbes, of Somerset, and Wayne Dumont, Jr., 
of Warren. This speaker will then introduce 
the candidate for governor, who is expected 
to run against Gov. Robert B. Meyner. 

As an added attraction, the sponsors prom- 
ise a headliner—“a prominent national 
figure.” 


[From the Trenton Sunday Times-Advertiser 
of March 24, 1957] 


FORBES, DUMONT SHOW THEY THINK ALIKE 
IN DEBATE; FAVORITE ASKED To TAKE STAND 
ON ASSESSMENT ISSUE—BOTH CANDIDATES 
FOR REPUBLICAN GUBERNATORIAL NOMINA- 
TION LEVEL SAME CRITICISM AT MEYNER IN 
First FoRUM—MorrISTOWN TALK SITE; OP- 
PONENTS CONSIDER OTHER CAPABLE 
Monnrsrowx.— Senator Malcolm S. Forbes 

prepared fresh attacks on Governor Meyner 

today, confident he has successfully with- 
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stood the most concentrated onslaught of 
Senator Wayne Dumont, Jr. 

Dumont, for his part, picked up another 
issue for use against Forbes in the remain- 
ing 3 weeks of the primary campaign. He 
challenged Forbes to take a stand on assess- 
ment of taxable property at 100 percent of 
true value. Dumont is against such assess- 
ment. 

Observers were agreed, however, that the 
similarities rather than the differences be- 
tween Forbes and Dumont were emphasized 
in the only joint debate of their campaigns 
for the Republican gubernatorial nomina- 
tion. 

Dumont had made no secret of his count- 
ing on the debate in Morristown Friday night 
to mark him in the eyes of rank-and-file 
Republicans as clearly preferable to Forbes 
as an opponent for Meyner. 

Forbes enjoys overwhelming GOP organiza- 
tion support for the nomination. Dumont 
last night obtained Hunterdon County’s sup- 
port when former Senator Arthur Foran an- 
nounced a majority of the county Republican 
committee favors him. 

But by the end of the nearly 2-hour-long 
debate, Dumont was forced to concede Forbes 
was “well qualified” to run against Meyner, 
and issues and not personalities were more 
important anyhow. 

This was Forbes’ attitude from the begin- 
ning. He declared: “We have no quarrel. 
I refuse to go traipsing around the State 
arguing with the Senator from Warren. * * * 
Either one of us is qualified. The only dif- 
ference is that we both want to be gov- 
ernor and only one of us can get the nomi- 
nation.” 

This remark brought the biggest burst of 
applause from among the 1,000 persons 
present at the Park Theater on Morristown’s 
Green. Most of the audience were eager 
partisans of one candidate or the other. 
That the general public did not share the 
same enthusiasm was evidenced by a nearly 
empty balcony. 

Dumont even found himself leveling the 
same criticism at Meyner that Forbes had 
delighted in all evening. 

In the order in which they were heard, 
the Somerset senator hung the following tags 
on the Democratic Governor, who is unop- 
posed in the April 16 primary: “weather 
vane,” “‘handshaker,” “clambaker,” “powder- 
puff,” one who stands “four-square in all 
directions,” “faker,” “hoodwinker,” and one 
who “takes a powder in every controversy,” 

Dumont added that Meyner “vacillates.” 


ARMY RESERVE RECRUITMENT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Department of the Army 
informs me that the Army Reserve re- 
cruitment program is moving forward 
with ever-increasing strides. As of the 
week ending March 18, 1957, recruit- 
ment under the Reserve Act of 1955 for 
the Army Reserve for enlisted personnel 
has reached the figure of 133,662. 

As of this date mentioned above, re- 
cruitment for the week of March 18, 
1957, at 1:15 p. m., showed 3,235 recruits 
obtained under the United States Army 
Reserve program. Of this number, the 
6-month program for training claimed 
996 enlistments; the 6-year program 
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claimed 905 enlistments, and the spe- 
cial 1-year program for prior service- 
men claimed 1,334. This last-mentioned 
is the program by which we permit prior- 
trained men to enter the Reserve for 1 
year of Active Reserve training, follow- 
ing which they go into the Standby Re- 
serve. 

As I have said the week showed a gain 
for the Army Reserve—not including the 
National Guard—of 3,235 persons. 
While I do not have final figures on the 
National Guard recruitment, I know that 
for the month of February the Guard ob- 
tained more than 4,500 recruits to the 
11-week and 6-month training programs. 
The month of March also has been an 
excellent month for the National Guard. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 28] 

Anderson, Fallon McGovern 

Mont. Farbstein McIntosh 
Andresen, Frelinghuysen Magnuson 

August H Fulton Matthews 
Anfuso Garmatz Meader 
Ashmore Granahan Miller, Calif. 
Aspinall Grant Miller, N. Y. 
Barden Green, Pa Moore 
Barrett Gregory Morano 
Bass, N. H. Griffiths Morgan 
Boggs Gubser Morrison 
Bowler Gwinn Moulder, Mo. 
Boykin Halleck Norrell 
Breeding Haskell Osmers 
Brownson Hays, Ohio Patterson 
Broyhill Healey Philbin 
Buckley Hébert Poage 
Carnahan Hemphill Powell 
Celler Henderson Prouty 
Chamberlain Hillings Radwan 
Chudoff Holland Reece, Tenn 
Clark Holtzman Rhodes, Pa 
Cole Jackson Rivers 
Cooley James Roosevelt 
Coudert Jennings Santangelo 
Curtin Johansen erer 
Curtis, Mo Jonas Scudder 
Dawson, Ill Jones, Mo. Stauffer 
Dellay Keating Steed 
Denton Kelley, Pa. Taylor 
Dies Kelly, N. Y. Teller 
Dollinger Kluczynski Tollefson 
Dorn, N. Y, Lanham Wharton 
Dorn, S. C Lesinski Williams, N. Y. 
Eberharter McConnell Zelenko 
Elliott McCulloch 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 318 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
under the call were dispensed 
wit 


CONSTRUCTION LOANS TO 
VETERANS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
the resolution (H. Res. 187) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
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for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4602) 
to encourage new residential construction 
for veterans’ housing in rural areas and 
small cities and towns by raising the maxi- 
mum amount in which direct loans may be 
made from $10,000 to $12,500, to authorize 
advance financing commitments, to extend 
the direct loan program for veterans, and for 
other purposes, After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
for consideration House Resolution 187, 
which makes in order H. R. 4602, a bill 
to encourage new residential construc- 
tion for veterans’ housing in rural areas, 
cities, and small towns. This bill in- 
creases the maximum amount in which 
direct loans may be made from $10,000 to 
$12,500; it also extends the direct loan 
program for veterans from June 30, 1958, 
to July 25, 1958; it also authorizes ad- 
vance financing commitments and for 
other purposes set forth in the bill. 

The reason for increasing the maxi- 
mum amount from $10,000 to $12,500 is 
based on the general overall increases in 
costs of construction, hence the need for 
larger loans. 

The present direct loan program is 
scheduled to expire June 20, 1958. Un- 
der the terms of the bill H. R. 4602 it 
would be extended to July 25, 1958, so 
that it corresponds with the expiration 
date of the guaranteed loan program for 
World War II veterans—a proposed ex- 
tension of only 25 days. 

The bill also provides for loans to aid 
in renovating and improving farm dwell- 
ings for veterans; it provides for the pur- 
chase of a farm with a dwelling and for 
the construction of a farm dwelling on 
land owned by the veteran. These, of 
course, are in addition to the provisions 
for the construction of a dwelling by a 
veteran in a small city or town as set 
forth in H. R. 4602. 

There is nothing in the bill which pro- 
vides for any change in the existing in- 
terest rate of 4% percent maximum. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
have complied with the Ramseyer rule. 
The resolution provides for 2 hours of 
debate under an open rule. I urge the 
adoption of this resolution so that the 
House may proceed to the consideration 
of H. R. 4602. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], 
and I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
taxpayers are wondering whether the 
SEC is worth while—whether they are 
getting value for the appropriations 
given the SEC. When, on Wednesday 
last, March 20, the bill before the House 
carried $6,700,000 for the Exchange, a 
motion was made by me to strike $581,- 
000, the amount which it was said was 
needed for additional, not present, per- 
sonnel—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
4053. 

I called the attention of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tuomas], who had 
charge of the bill, to the present Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. situation. On his 
assurance that the Commission had cases 
before it where innocent men and women 
were being defrauded and the additional 
personnel was needed for their protec- 
tion, I withdrew the amendment because 
it was “not my desire to cut an appro- 
priation where the reduction will pre- 
vent our people being protected.” 

Reliable, conservative stockholders and 
employee stockholders of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. have been bitterly complain- 
ing to me that the SEC has not been on 
guard, has not protected them from 
raids by exploiters—who, it was said, in 
this case were acting under the cloak 
of foreign investors. 

The law, title 15, United States Code, 
section 2B, subsection 78n (a)—proxies— 
page 1705, reads: 

It shall be unlawful for any person, by the 
use of the mails or by any means or instru- 
mentality of interstate commerce or of any 
facility of any national securities exchange 
or otherwise to solicit or to permit the use 
of his name to solicit any proxy or consent 
or authorization in respect of any security 
(other than an exempted security) regis- 
tered on any national securities exchange in 
contravention of such rules and regulations 
as the Commission may prescribe as neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public interest or 
for the protection of investors. 


The Commission had power, as such 
agencies usually do, to make rules for its 
guidance. We have rule X-14A-9, False 
or Misleading Statements, which reads: 

Rule X-14A-9, False or misleading state- 
ments: No solicitation subject to this reg- 
ulation shall be made by means of any proxy 
statement, form of proxy, notice of meeting, 
or other communication written or oral con- 

any statement which at the time and 
in the light of the circumstances under 
which it is made, is false or misleading with 
respect to any material fact, or which omits 
to state any material fact necessary in order 
to make the statements therein not false or 
misleading or necessary to correct any state- 
ment in any earlier communication with re- 
spect to the solicitation of a proxy for the 
same meeting or subject matter which has 
become false or misleading. 

Nores.—The following are some examples 
of what, depending upon particular facts and 
circumstances, may be misleading within the 
meaning of this rule: 

(a) Predictions as to specific future market 
values, earnings, or dividends. 

(b) Material which directly or indirectly 
impugns character, integrity, or personal 
reputation, or directly or indirectly makes 
charges concerning improper, illegal, or im- 
moral conduct or association, without factual 
foundation. 

(c) Failure to so identify a proxy state- 
ment, form of proxy and other soliciting ma- 
terial as to clearly distinguish it from the 
soliciting material of any other person or per- 
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sons soliciting for the same meeting or sub- 
ject matter. 

(d) Claims made prior to a meeting re- 
garding the results of a solicitation. 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that in recent years some individuals of 
exceptional ability have adopted the 
practice of raiding the funds of corpora- 
tions which, because of efficient, conserv- 
ative management, have accumulated a 
liquid surplus. 

Members of the House recall that Cap- 
ital Transit here in Washington, by 
frugal, efficient management, accumu- 
lated a large reserve of cash assets. 

Then along came Wolfson and, acting 
within the law, shrewdly and for per- 
sonal gain, purchased control. The ob- 
vious purpose, it was charged, being to 
milk the corporation, that is, to split up 
by way of dividends—either stock or 
cash—the liquid assets of the company, 
leaving it without adequate capital to 
make needed replacement of equipment 
or to provide for more efficient service or 
the expansion of the system. Wolfson 
was successful. 

A somewhat similar drive on Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. by some of the same 
gentlemen did not succeed so well. 

Now, complaints come to me from em- 
ployee stockholders of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co. who live in my district, that a sim- 
ilar raid by Leopold D. Silberstein, chair- 
man of the Penn-Texas Corp., is trying 
to take over the company. 

Quite naturally, the local stockholders 
and the employees fear not only that 
many jobs will be lost, but that the value 
of the stock which many of them hold 
will be destroyed by the Silberstein out- 
fit, if it is successful; that a necessary 
manufacturing business will be de- 
stroyed. 

The prize is large, running as it does 
into many millions. Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. has quick assets of approximately 
$70 million. 

Some of those who seek it have no 
practical experience in operating the 
business and apparently their sole pur- 
pose is a quick killing in the financial 
field. They are not unlike the racketeers 
who are now being investigated by the 
Senáte committee—showing that they 
care not at all about the methods they 
use or the effect of the operations, pro- 
vided they can profit financially—except 
that these operators make at least a pre- 
tense of staying within the law. 

The purpose of the law and of the reg- 
ulations—if I read and understood them 
correctly—is to advise those who hold 
stock which can be voted to control man- 
agement and determine the policy of a 
corporation, to know not only the re- 
sponsibility but the purpose of those who 
seek to purchase the stock or the right 
to vote it. 

The press, which is usually reliable, 
gives the information that some of the 
stock which carried voting privileges— 
now controlled by L. D. Silberstein or 
the Penn-Texas Corp.—was pur- 
chased from the Leopold D. Silberstein 
Foundation, Inc., of New York City, and 
from the American Committee for the 
Weizmann Institute of Science, Inc.— 
both of which are on the United States 
tax-free foundation list. 
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Whatever may have been the reason 
for the purchase of this stock by the two 
tax-free foundations—and no doubt one 
was that it was a sound, profit-paying 
investment—it is apparent that Silber- 
stein has neither the experience nor a 
record which shows that he or those he 
represents have either the ability or the 
intention of carrying on the business of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

The New York Journal-American of 
Wednesday, March 20, carries a news 
story which reads as follows: 

Lauscha BLASTS DEAL; SILBERSTEIN FIGHTS 
Suir 

WASHINGTON, March 20.—Senator LAuscHE, 
Democrat, Ohio, said today Senators have 
been informed that securities laws of this 
country have been violated through use of 
Swiss banks for stock purchases in the bat- 
tle for control of the Fairbanks-Morse Corp. 

LauscHE made the statement after a 
closed-door session of the Senate Banking 
Subcommittee heard reports by Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Lavuscue did not identify the purchaser of 
the stock but Representative REECE, Repub- 
lican, of Tennessee, told the. House later 
Penn-Texas Corp. had bought 300,000 shares 
through or from Swiss banks. 

Penn-Texas is seeking control of Fair- 
banks, Morse, a Chicago machinery firm, in a 
proxy battle due for a showdown March 27. 
Penn-Texas is headed by Leopold D. Silber- 
stein, who came to this country 8 years ago. 

“We learned that the laws of this country 
are being frustrated through use of Swiss 
banks to make purchases of large blocks of 
Fairbanks, Morse stocks,” LAUSCHE said. 

He explained that anyone making direct 
or indirect purchase of 10 percent or more 
stocks in a United States corporation must 
make the facts known to the SEC. 

Leopold D. Silberstein, chairman, Penn- 
Texas Corp., today described as unprece- 
dented and amazing a suit by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. asking the United States district 
court of Chicago to rule Suberstein's forces 
out of Fairbanks, Morse election on grounds 
of illegal stock dealings. 

“Mr. Robert Morse has now publicly con- 
ceded defeat,” Silberstein said. “This latest 
court action is simply another attempt to 
publicize unwarranted insinuations. He 
merely seeks to postpone the inevitable. 

“I believe that everyone engaged in higher 
business or finance will be indignant at this 
attempt of Mr. Morse to have the courts in- 
terfere with the normal democratic procedure 
of stockholder elections, 

“The Morse management had the same op- 
portunity as Penn-Texas to buy Fairbanks 
shares. It refused to make the necessary in- 
vestment and now, on what appears to be 
completely specious grounds, has initiated 
an unprecedented and amazing legal ma- 
neuver designed to disenfranchise Penn- 
Texas, the corporation’s largest stockholder.” 


A story on the next day, from the fi- 
nancial editor of the same paper, Leslie 
Gould, gives the following account: 

Must READING FoR EXECUTIVES 


Must reading for every corporation head in 
the Nation is the proxy statement of the 
Penn-Texas Corp. in its grab for control of 
the $135 million Fairbanks, Morse & Co. of 
Chicago, 

What is happening to the Fairbanks, Morse 
management could happen to that of any 
of the 1,300 companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

It is happening to a management owning 
a third of the company’s outstanding shares. 
This is an unusually large stock ownership 
position, 

In most companies management will own 
no more than 10 percent and for many of 
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the larger enterprises it’s much less—under 
5 percent. 

Up until this sensational battle, such an 
investment by management—a third of the 
stock—was believed insurance against a 
takeover. 

This was true before an operation such as 
this, where Swiss banks provided the blocks 
of stock that may give control to Leopold D. 
Silberstein and his Penn-Texas Corp. 


COURTS WILL DECIDE 


The courts will decide on the voting of 
these and other shares acquired by Penn- 
Texas. How the courts rule will determine 
whether Silberstein and his group gain a 
majority of the 1l-man board. They won 
four places in last year’s proxy fight. 

Failing to gain control last year in a popu- 
larity contest with the management for pub- 
lic share owners’ votes, the Silberstein group 
went out to buy the control in the open 
market and in a series of complicated deals 
with Swiss banks and mystery individuals, 
like the 41-year-old Jacques Sarlie, and 
other unknowns in the field of finance. 

The purchases were financed through mar- 
gin accounts with stock exchange and other 
brokerage firms, bank loans, including credit 
from Swiss banks, and complicated real- 
estate deals, involving sale and leaseback 
of properties of Penn-Texas subsidiaries. 


NEARLY HALF OF PRICE STILL OWING 


The operation will take $35 million, with 
nearly half this sum still to be paid under 
contracts calling for delivery of Fairbanks, 
Morse shares by holders, including mystery 
man Sarlie and Swiss banks weeks and 
months after the Morse stockholder meeting. 

Fortunes are being made on these pur- 
chases by the undisclosed customers of the 
Swiss banks, by Sarlie and others. The 
profits run into the millions—more than $3 
million—and they may reach $5 million. 
Most of such profits are taxable at the lower 
capital-gains rates. 

Sarlie, a bachelor who became an Ameri- 
can citizen after serving in the Armed Forces, 
admits he stands to make more than a mil- 
lion on his stock deals with Penn-Texas, 
This money will come in handy in the cafe 
society set in which he moves. 


SARLIE A VISITOR TO RUSSIA 


Last June there was this reference to him 
in one of the popular society columns: 

“Cafe circuit glows for Sarlie: The cafe 
circuit welcomed back Jacques Sarlie from 
Russia like a conquering hero.“ 

Sarlie, who has a large modern art col- 
lection, says he went behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to see a Russian painting exhibit. It 
was 2 months after his return from there 
that he began to buy Fairbanks, Morse stocks 
in substantial amounts. In all he bought 
147,600 shares, contracting to sell 130,000 
to Penn-Texas and selling the balance in 
the market during the period of his acquisi- 
tion. 

OFFERED TO SELL SHARES 

For 70,000 shares, most of which he started 
acquiring in August of last year, he reported 
to the SEC, he had contacted Silberstein and 
“offered to sell him shares * * * from time 
to time as they should be acquired by me, 
at my own risk, in 10,000 share blocks for 
forward delivery not less than 6 months after 
execution of each purchase contract.” 

Sarlie made some of his purchases through 
Peter M. Cats, Süberstein's son-in-law, who 
is a customer’s man at Francis I. du Pont & 
Co., one of the largest stock-exchange houses. 

Penn-Texas in its proxy statement said it 
bought 92,800 Fairbanks shares through the 
Du Pont firm, saying, Mr. Cats, of course, 
serviced this account.” 

Penn-Texas also said: 

“There never has been any understanding 
or arrangement between Mr. Cats and Mr. 
Silberstein, any officer, or director, or nom- 
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inee for director, any committee member, 
or any associate of any of them, whereby 
Mr, Cats was to act in any capacity (for 
his own account, for the account of others, 
or for or on behalf of any of them or of 
Penn-Texas) so as either to acquire more 
shares, induce others to acquire them, or to 
arrange for the financing, directly or indi- 
rectly, of the purchase of more shares,” 
ONLY 8 DAYS BEFORE MEETING 

That is only a sampling of the operations 
that go into a grab for control. 

The Penn-Texas proxy statement, detail- 
ing many of the complicated stock deals, 
was filed only 8 days before the shareowners’ 
meeting. Yet, to understand it a person 
needs the help of a CPA and a lawyer. 

Nevertheless, there is still time for any 
corporation executive to read and learn what 
can happen to them. 


A story from the Washington Post of 
the following day, March 22, but under 
a Chicago dateline, reads: 


Court Ficut To CONTROL FAIRBANKS OPENS 
QUIETLY 

Cuicaco, March 21.—A court fight for the 
right to rule Fairbanks, Morse & Co. opened 
today. 

It started with a quiet, brief gathering of 
attorneys in the United States District 
Court—something like the handshake that 
precedes the slugging in the boxing ring. 

Albert E. Jenner, Jr., attorney for Fair- 
banks, Morse asked Judge Joseph Sam Perry 
to issue a preliminary injunction to prevent 
Leopold D. Silberstein and his associates 
from voting their stock at the Fairbanks, 
Morse stockholders’ meeting next week. 

Lawyers for Silberstein and his Penn-Texas 
Corp. and associates asked for a little time to 
prepare their side of the case. 

The jurist scheduled the hearing for Mon- 
day. 
“I'l be just a stepping stone to the court 
of appeals,” Judge Perry commented. 

He said that if he makes his decision at the 
end of Monday's hearing one side or the 
other could make an appeal to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals before the 
annual meeting of shareholders Wednesday. 

The Silberstein group says it controls 
enough Fairbanks, Morse stock to elect a ma- 
jority of the board of directors and take 
charge of the company. 

The Fairbanks, Morse management, led by 
President Robert H. Morse, Jr., has filed a 
suit to prevent the Silberstein forces from 
voting their stock at the shareholders’ ses- 
sion. 

Judge Perry had an earlier role in the bat- 
tling Silberstein and the Morse management, 
In February 1956 he dismissed a Penn-Texas 
suit to bar an exchange of stock between 
Fairbanks, Morse and Canadian Locomotive 
Co., Ltd., a Fairbanks, Morse subsidiary. The 
judge’s action was upheld today by the Sey- 
enth Circuit United States Court of Appeals,” 


An ad in the Three Rivers (Mich.) 
Commercial, published in Three Rivers, 
St. Joseph County, Mich., on Monday, 
March 18, reads as follows: 


AN Open LETTER TO THE OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES OF FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 


It now seems possible that the stockhold- 
ers of your company at its annual meeting 
on March 27 may vote in a new management, 

This advertisement is addressed to you be- 
cause Penn-Texas Corp. feels that it owes 
you a special responsibility. 

We want to assure you that you have noth- 
ing to fear if a new management is elected. 
Your interests as employees and ours as 
stockholders are identical. We both desire 
a healthy, growing company. We think that 
you will be especially pleased with our estab- 
lished policy of promotion from the ranks, 
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with no ceiling imposed on the ambitions of 
able employees. We want you to know that 
the record of Penn-Texas shows universal 
concern for the welfare of its employees. 

It should be reassuring to you to know that 
Penn-Texas has a great stake in the present 
and future welfare and progress of your com- 
pany. At present market prices our invest- 
ment in Fairbanks, Morse shares will repre- 
sent approximately $35 million. 

The Penn-Texas group of companies is one 
of America’s great industrial families. Its 
sales last year were $125,000,000. It employs 
more than 12,000 persons, including many 
hundreds of top-flight scientists and engi- 
neers. In the family are such important 
producers as the Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc., 
of West Hartford, Conn.; the Hallicrafters 
Company of Chicago, and a number of im- 
portant other industrial organizations. 

We have great confidence in our ability to 
guide Fairbanks, Morse to new pinnacles of 
success. Moreover, we are convinced that we 
will have the full cooperation of all the offi- 
cers and employees in achieving this goal. 

Penn-Texas Corp. owns and has contracted 
for, as of March 4, 1957, an aggregate of 
646,250 shares of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
stock, 

PENN-TEXAS CORP. 
L. D. SILBERSTEIN, 
Chairman. 


Now it is my understanding that the 
Federal statute and the regulations of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
itself, if complied with, would give the 
employee stockholders and the stock- 
holders who reside in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Michigan, as well 
as all other stockholders, the informa- 
tion which they are entitled to under the 
law. 

The law and the regulations, as I un- 
derstand them, in the words of Chief 
Judge Charles E. Clark of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, “clearly entrusted to the SEC 
the duty of protecting the investing pub- 
lic in proxy battles.” 

Just a few days ago in the press I read 
a statement that an individual—I think 
it was Jacques Sarlie—had 130,000 shares 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. stock—which 
represented the balance of power in a 
proxy voting contest—had been offered 
by the Penn-Texas Corp., Leopold D. Sil- 
berstein, chairman, $1 million for the 
voting rights to that stock. The gentle- 
man further stated, according to the 
news account, that Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co. could have it if they wanted to pay 
an additional million. 

The overall picture seems to indicate 
that here we have an individual born 
abroad but now a citizen of this country, 
operating through and behind Swiss in- 
terests— (which, under their law, are not 
compelled to comply with our statutes) — 
seeking to raid the treasury of an Ameri- 
can corporation—a corporation of long 
standing, a corporation which has satis- 
factory relations with its employees, a 
corporation which pays substantial divi- 
dends, a corporation which supplies pres- 
ent urgent needs of the American public, 
and pays substantial taxes to local, State, 
and Federal Governments—and for the 
sole purpose of enriching a few individ- 
uals who are shrewd enough, unscrupu- 
lous enough, to care little or not at all 
what may happen to others, if they can 
line their own pockets, fatten their own 
bank accounts. 
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And, in addition, we have, so it is 
charged, the SEC, sitting on its hands, 
failing to take action—to perform its 
duty under the statute which created it 
asking for twice $581,000—-CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record page 4053—getting $581,000, for 
additional employees while apparently 
the raiders—in today’s parlance, racket- 
eers—carry on their program. 

That the SEC recognizes some of the 
defects of the situation is apparent from 
its 22d annual report, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956. On page 35, I find 
the following: 


Furthermore, the opposition groups in 
many cases have engaged in concealed fi- 
nancing devices in connection with the pur- 
chase of shares both by themselves and by 
others whose vote they seek. Specifically, 
such agreements include arrangements by 
the cohtestants to purchase shares of others 
after they have been voted, agreements to 
guarantee profits on the purchase of shares 
by those willing to vote for such group, agree- 
ments to protect against loss and other con- 
tractual arrangements for financing. Dis- 
closure of these financing procedures is nec- 
essary to enable shareholders properly to 
appraise the motivations of the group which 
engages in them. Our new rules now require 
disclosure of these financing arrangements, 
if any exist. 


The necessity for statutory and regu- 
latory control, the Commission appar- 
ently also realizes, for, on page 38 of the 
report, we find this: 

“Finally, if the parties are left to them- 
selves free of Commission regulation, their 
recourse to remedy misleading statements by 
their opponents will be to the courts. This 
is a more cumbersome, costly, and dilatory 
procedure than the continuous administra- 
tive processing of soliciting material by the 
Commission and its staff, a procedure which 
tends to prevent, although it cannot guar- 
antee, the presentation of misleading state- 
ments. This administrative procedure pro- 
vides for the correction of misleading state- 
ments and omissions discovered to have been 
in subsequent material or by resolicitation. 
The staff’s corrective suggestions are almost 
invariably followed by the parties with a 
minimum of disruption of the course of the 
campaign. The Commission believes that 
jis administrative procedure for resolving 
these problems before corporate meetings 
are held is manifestly more in the interest 
of the stockholder and the public interest 
than the more cumbersome court proceed- 
ings.” 


Since the foregcing was dictated and 
mimeographed on Saturday morning, 
March 23, it seems that additional hear- 
ings have been held or inauiries made 
by certain Senators, and that SEC, in 
view of the additional testimony and 
protests, has promised to hand down a 
decision not later than 11 o'clock this 
morning, Monday, March 25, as to 
whether the proxy meetings would be 
postponed. 

Not having been present at the hear- 
ings, naturally no worthwhile opinion 
can be expressed by me as to any de- 
cision which may be reached. 

If the proxy meeting is delayed, then 
SEC must be given credit for taking ac- 
tion, even though such action would 
seem to have been overlong delayed. 

Nevertheless. whatever order may now 
be issued by SEC, whatever the result, it 
is apparent that such order has not pre- 
vented an attempted raid on Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., caused needless worry and 
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expense. Nor does it in any way lessen 
the need for new legislation which will 
prevent the raiding by modern privateers 
which has overlong been practiced. 

If my understanding of the SEC 
spokesman is accurate, it now contends 
that it is doing everything possible to 
prevent what might be described if one 
adopted the opinion of Justice Stone in 
volume 315, United States reports, page 
540, as legalized robbery. 

While the SEC may have teeth, either 
they are too few in number or too dull 
to effectively bite into the situation 
which now exists. At present, a greedy 
or money-crazy individual or organiza- 
tion, if it has or can beg or borrow the 
necessary funds, walking a tightrope on 
statutory and regulatory provisions, may 
purchase on the open market a con- 
trolling interest in what might be termed 
a fat“ corporation. By fat“ is meant 
assets readily convertible into cash or its 
equivalent, 

Having majority control and being un- 
interested in a permanent going concern 
which would supply a ready market, pay 
dividends, taxes, and furnish jobs, the 
holders of the majority of the stock hav- 
ing control of the company can close it 
down, throw thousands of employees out 
of their jobs, take what it can get for 
the real estate and equipment, add it to 
the surplus, and divide the take. 

Now it may be that the procedure is 
legal under present law. If it is within 
statutory provisions, then we need and 
we need right now additions to the 
statute which will prevent anyone pur- 
chasing control of a business where the 
sole purpose is to discontinue the enter- 
prise and split up whatever may be real- 
ized from its discontinuance. 

The principle that the majority rule, 
that if I own a business I have the right 
to discontinue it is not forgotten, nor is 
the right of the individual or of a legal 
entity to acquire, own, and enjoy prop- 
erty forgotten. 

But just as the robber with his gun or 
piece of lead pipe is not permitted to 
take from the citizen what he may have 
in his pocket, it would seem that there 
should be some restraint upon the indi- 
vidual or the organization which, having 
ample funds—funds which have been 
earned through the efforts of a corpora- 
tion’s or association’s management—buy 
control of that concern for the sole pur- 
pose of dissolution of a corporation to 
make a personal profit. 

Just as there are the antitrust laws, 
to cite but one, written and upheld to 
protect citizens, it would seem that this 
practice which is becoming current of 
unscrupulous money-crazy individuals 
or organizations should have legal re- 
strictions placed upon their operations. 
The present situation of Fairbanks Morse 
& Co. is an illustration of what has been 
happening, apparently because of lack 
of remedy. The courts have been ap- 
pealed to, but no decision has, as of 
today, to my knowledge, come down 
which will prevent the success of this 
raiding operation. 

SEC may contend, as so often do ex- 
ecutive departments or agencies when 
Congressmen or congressional commit- 
tees seek action, that the law is inade- 
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quate or that it lacks personnel to fully 
perform its duties, and that if the Con- 
gress will just give it larger requested 
appropriations all will be well. 

The only conclusion that can be 
reached by me is this: A vicious racket- 
eering process is being followed by indi- 
viduals who have control of millions cr 
perhaps billions of dollars. 

Using their enormous financial power, 
able to employ the most expert legal 
talent, they take a chance, attempt to 
skirt the edges of the law, avoid the 
spirit of our law, and by a technical con- 
struction of its words sueceed in destroy- 
ing sound legitimate enterprises with 
harmful results, not only to employees, 
stockholders, customers, but to taxpayers 
and the Government itself. 

In this particular case the raiding 
Process involves the operations of for- 
eign banking interests. 

Billions upon billions of the taxpay- 
ers’ money have been given to people 
throughout the world or to their gov- 
ernments. It is becoming notorious that 
some of those countries who have in- 
directly received a benefit from our gifts 
have thrown a protective cloak around 
the operations of some of those who are 
now preying upon our domestic corpo- 
rations and those justly entitled to the 
profits thereof. 

While a select Senate committee is 
apparently making a record which will 
result in legislation designed to protect 
employees, Management, and the pub- 
lic from certain racketeers, cannot the 
House Committee on the Judiciary or 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency come up—and that without too 
great delay—with legislation which will 
protect all those who are now appar- 
ently defenseless against the unjustifi- 
able raids to which reference has been 
made? 

Next Wednesday, March 27, seems to 
be the deadline in court action. It is not 
speedy enough to give relief, but the 
SEC should be able to—can, if it is 
willing—come up with a decision requir- 
ing those who now claim to hold a ma- 
jority of the voting rights of the stock 
outstanding to comply with what many 
consider to be the law. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4602) to encourage 
new residential construction for veter- 
ans’ housing in rural areas and small 
cities and towns by raising the maximum 
amount in which direct loans may be 
made from $10,000 to $12,500, to author- 
ize advance financing commitments, to 
extend the direct loan program for vet- 
erans, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill, H. R. 4602, with 
Mr. Srxes in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
use. 
Mr. Chairman, soon after the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs was or- 
ganized, our first order of business was 
veterans’ housing. We have had ex- 
tensive hearings. We had 8 days hear- 
ings and heard 40 witnesses. Practically 
all members attended every day. If the 
Members have seen the various material 
that came into their offices, they will 
know that we have done a lot of work 
so far as the housing program is con- 
cerned. I appreciate the splendid co- 
operation shown by all members of the 
committee in developing H. R. 4602. 

When the first Housing Act was 
passed in 1944, it did not provide a di- 
rect loan program. About 6 years later 
it became evident that no private money 
was going into the housing program in 
rural areas and small towns; conse- 
quently, the direct loan program was es- 
tablished. The bill that we have before 
us today, H. R. 4602, deals only with di- 
rect loans. 

This bill does a number of things that 
we think will permit the veterans in 
rural areas and small towns to have an 
opportunity of buying a home. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4602, the bill be- 
fore us, is a bill which involves only the 
Veterans Administration direct loan pro- 
gram. The Veterans Administration 
home loan programs were created in 
1944. The program as it operates today 
consists of the guaranteed loan program 
and the direct loan program. It is 
necessary that these two terms be un- 
derstood. 

A guaranteed loan is a loan made by 
a private lender, such as an insurance 
company or savings and loan bank, to a 
veteran, with the Veterans Administra- 
tion guaranteeing up to $7,500 of the 
loan against loss by the lender. The 
guaranteed loan program is the major 
part of the program. Practically all of 
the projects which you see in the larger 
cities of the country are financed 
through guaranteed loan. Over 5 mil- 
lion veterans have obtained guaranteed 
loans. Since the beginning of the pro- 
gram in 1944, the principal amount of 
the guaranteed loan program has ex- 
ceeded $40 billion. The contingent 
liability of the Veterans Administration 
on the guaranteed portion of these loans 
now exceeds $21 billion. 

The direct loan program is insignifi- 
cant compared to the scope of the guar- 
anteed loan program. Under the direct 
loan program, the Veterans Administra- 
tion makes loans directly to the veteran 
from appropriated funds; however, such 
loans are restricted to veterans residing 
in small towns and rural areas. Six 
hundred and eight million dollars has 
been loaned to 85,000 veterans under the 
direct loan program. Let me emphasize 
again that the bill which we have here 
today deals with the direct loan pro- 
gram and is noi a bill aimed at modify- 
ing or changing the guaranteed loan 
program. 
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I think that it is desirable that H. R. 
4602 be thoroughly understood as to its 
relation with the direct-loan program. 
H. R. 4602 provides for a continuation 
of the direct-loan program created about 
6 years ago. The veterans’ home-loan 
program was created in 1944 and func- 
tioned from 1944 to about 1950 with no 
provision for direct loans for veterans in 
rural areas and small towns. After 6 
years experience, it became apparent 
that private lenders were not going into 
the small towns and rural areas to make 
loan money available to veterans in those 
areas. The guaranteed-loan program 
developed rapidly in the big cities of the 
Nation and became quite effective in 
many of the smaller cities with popula- 
tions from 40,000 to 100,000. With a few 
exceptions, funds from private lenders 
under the guaranteed-loan program did 
not flow into the small towns and rural 
areas. When it became apparent that 
the rural and smalltown veteran was 
not getting an even break under the vet- 
erans’ home-lozn program, the Congress 
created a direct-loan program intended 
to provide some opportunity for that 
group of veterans. For the first 2 years, 
$100 million per year was appropriated. 
For the ensuing 4 years $150 million a 
year was appropriated. 

Last year, the Congress took action to 
extend the home-loan program for World 
War II veterans from its scheduled ex- 
piration date of July 25, 1957 to July 25, 
1958. Although authority to continue to 
make loans was extended by the Con- 
gress, funds for the direct-loan pro- 
gram for the additional year were not 
provided. This bill, H. R. 4602, appro- 
priates an additionel $150 million for 
the coming fiscal year. I wish to re- 
emphasize that H. R. 4602 represents a 
continuation at previous levels of the 
Veterans Administration direct-loan pro- 
gram. 

Iam eware, as is every other Member 
of the House, that problems exist in the 
guaranteed-loan program which, for all 
practical purposes, is the veterans’ home 
loan program, so far as city veterans, 
builders, and lenders are concerned. 
There have been erroneous press state- 
ments regarding the action of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee in reporting 
H. R. 4602, to the effect that H. R. 4602 
was reported by the committee as its an- 
swer to the problem confronting the 
home-building industry and city vet- 
erans who would be seeking loans under 
the guaranteed-loan program. This is 
absolutely incorrect. This bill, H. R. 
4002, was not reported by the committee 
as a solution to the problems of the guar- 
anteed-loan program. In my opinion, 
the House will be acting unwisely if it at- 
tempts to amend the bill to make it 
a vehicle for proposals aimed at curing 
the ills of the guaranteed-loan program. 
That is a problem in itself, which I will 
discuss later in this statement. It is 
recessary to understand that H. R. 4602 
is a continuation of the direct-loan pro- 
gram and it should not be viewed as a 
solution to the problems that have de- 
veloped in the guaranteed-loan program. 

I have said that H. R. 4602 represents 
an extension, at existing levels, of the 
direct loan program; however, there are 
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some modifications of procedures pro- 
posed by the bill which should be ex- 
plained, 

Section 1 of the bill contains a state- 
ment of policy which is intended to clar- 
ify for the Veterans’ Administration the 
areas in which direct-loan funds will be 
used. The Veterans’ Administration 
has had no such guidance in the past 
from the Congress, but has developed a 
policy of its own for declaring direct- 
loan areas. Under Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s policy, it has declared all or 
parts of about 2,500 counties in the 
United States as direct-loan areas. 
Generally speaking, all of the large 
cities and cities above 50,000 have been 
excluded. Most rural areas, including 
smaller towns up to 25,000 or 30,000 have 
been included, with the exception that 
the Veterans’ Administration has in- 
cluded some towns as large as 50,000, 
where loan money was very scarce. 
Examples of such towns are Laredo, 
Tex.; Huntington, W. Va.; and Ashe- 
ville, N. C. On the other hand, they 
have excluded some smaller cities and 
towns of 20,000 to 30,000 population 
which are close to big metropolitan areas 
and because of their location have had 
adequate loan funds from private 
lenders. 

The statement of policy in the bill will 
not change, to any great degree, the 
presently declared direct-loan areas of 
the Veterans’ Administration. Under 
the statement of policy, the Veterans’ 
Administration will continue to declare 
all of those areas presently designated 
as eligible and will probably take in a 
few more small towns up to 30,000 in 
population, where the history of the loan 
program indicates that there has been 
very little loan activity. Let me make 
it clear that although the bill and the 
committee report uses the figure of 
30,000 as a guideline, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is expected to exercise dis- 
cretion and exclude towns of that size 
and below which are actually part of a 
metropolitan area and where ample 
funds have been available, yet on the 
other hand the Veterans Administra- 
tion is permitted to make a finding of 
need in towns above 30,000 where the his- 
tory of the area actually shows that very 
little funds have been available to vet- 
erans. I think it is important to un- 
derstand that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is guided in declaring a direct loan 
area, not by the situation which exists at 
the moment, where temporarily very lit- 
tle loan funds may be available even in 
the big cities. It is guided by the experi- 
ence developed in the area over a period 
of 10 years. If the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was expected to make a declara- 
tion of direct-loan areas based on the 
situation as it exists today, probably 
most of the United States would be in- 
cluded, since there is a reduction in ad- 
vance loan commitments even in the 
larger cities at the present time. 

Very good records are available as to 
the history of participation by veterans 
in various areas. The Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee has completed a survey of 
every county in the United States and 
has figures as to veteran population in 
the county and the percent of veterans 
in the county who have obtained a loan 
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during the past 10 years. This survey 
shows that the veterans residing in most 
of the small towns and rural areas of 
the United States have had very little 
opportunity to obtain a home loan, while 
veterans residing in the cities of the 
Nation have done very well. The Com- 
mittee’s investigation shows that 3,234,- 
438 World War I veterans live in 1,635 
rural counties where less than 10 percent 
have obtained a home loan, as compared 
with 2,857,307 veterans who reside in 126 
metropolitan counties in the United 
States where more than 40 percent have 
obtained a home loan. There is a 
marked difference in the availability of 
money and the percentage of participa- 
tion by veterans in various regional areas 
of the United States. In the States of 
Delaware, Maryland, Washington, and 
California, about 40 percent of the World 
War II veterans residing in those States 
have obtained a home loan. This com- 
pares with the States of North Dakota, 
Mississippi, West Virginia, and South 
Carolina, where about 10 percent of 
World War II veterans residing in those 
States have been able to get a loan. 
There has been a high degree of partici- 
pation in practically all of the larger 
cities of the Nation. The counties such 
as the suburban counties to Washington, 
D. C., Fairfax County, Virginia, and 
Montgomery County, Maryland, and the 
counties having such larger cities as 
Roanoke, Va., New York, Philadelphia, 
Denver, Oklahoma City, New Orleans, 
Kansas City, Detroit, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles, Newark, Miami, Seattle, Mem- 
phis, and Corpus Christi, Tex., are typi- 
cal of the cities of the Nation where 50 
percent or more of the World War II 
veterans residing in the county have 
been able to obtain a home loan. It is 
from such cities as these that Members 
of Congress are receiving most of their 
mail complaining that the veterans’ 
guaranteed loan program is not operat- 
ing satisfactorily. The real problem 
confronting the veterans’ home loan 
program is not stimulating loan activity 
in the big urban centers of the Nation, 
where a wonderful opportunity has ex- 
isted for 10 years for veterans to obtain 
a home under the most favorable financ- 
ing terms. The real problem which we 
should solve and which, in some measure, 
H. R. 4602 will solve, is that of providing 
some semblance of opportunity for the 
millions of veterans who live in the 
county seats and crossroads towns of 
the Nation, where the private lender has 
not been willing to send his money. If 
you agree with me that this group of 
veterans deserve a fair break under the 
home loan program, then I believe that 
you will concur that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs was correct when 
it reported out H. R. 4602 to give imme- 
diate attention to the needs of those 
veterans who have had the least op- 
portunity. 

I have been receiving hundreds of 
letters from lenders and builders in the 
big cities of the Nation complaining that 
they will not be able to plan their proj- 
ects of 500 and 1,000 houses for the com- 
ing year and I note that these letters 
are coming to me from the areas in my 
own State and other States where a tre- 
mendous loan program has operated dur- 
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ing the past years, yet there seems to be 
little concern for the veteran who lives 
in the area which private lending insti- 
tutions do not serve and who has had no 
opportunity to obtain a home loan. 

The bill continues the authority of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
make a direct loan in direct loan areas 
for, first, the purchase or construction of 
a dwelling; second, the purchase of a 
farm with a dwelling; third, the con- 
struction of a farm dwelling on land 
owned by a veteran; and fourth, repair, 
alteration, or improvement of a dwelling 
owned by a veteran. 

A loan may be made to a veteran who 
meets the credit requirements of Vet- 
erans’ Administration; however, he must 
produce evidence that he cannot get a 
loan in the area in which he lives and if 
the loan is for farm housing, he must 
show that he is unable to obtain a loan 
for such purchase under the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act or the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

The first part of the bill repeals section 
512 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, the present direct loan program, and 
substitutes a new section, thereby estab- 
lishing new policy and new Congressional 
intent with regard to direct loans. The 
reason for that is that the Veterans’ 
Administration in its present policy is to 
the effect that the veterans have not had 
the opportunity to gain much benefit 
from the direct loan program. 

The bill also contains an intent as to 
declaration of direct loan areas and is 
expressed to include small cities, towns, 
and rural areas. 

Thirty thousand is used as a guideline 
where the town is not part of the metro- 
politan area of a big city. VA can de- 
clare larger town on the basis of a histor- 
ical shortage of mortgage funds. 

The bill appropriates an additional 
$150 million for the period July 1, 1957, 
to July 25, 1958, and provides that the 
Administrator may recover the money he 
failed to draw last year—$50 million plus 
repayments of $7 million. 

The bill increases the amount of direct 
loans from $10,000 to $12,500. 

The bill provides for an advance com- 
mitment to a builder upon the payment 
of a commitment fee of 2 percent of the 
amount of the loan. The commitment 
is to be valid for 3 months and subject to 
extension if the builder is active and has 
contracted with an eligible veteran. This 
provision will provide a means under 
which builders can obtain financing for 
new construction in small cities, towns, 
and rural areas. 

The bill creates a new procedure under 
which the Administrator may submit the 
cases to the voluntary home mortgage 
credit program. The bill provides that 
the Administrator shall continue proc- 
essing the direct loan of the veteran 
without delay, submitting the informa- 
tion to the voluntary home mortgage 
credit program and giving that agency 
up to 60 days after the loan is closed to 
find a lender to buy the loan from the 
Veterans’ Administration. It also gives 
the Administrator the authority to trans- 
fer the commitment fee paid by the 
builder to the private lender who pur- 
chases the loan. 
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The bill provides that the Administra- 
tor may make construction advances to 
the veteran and builder during construc- 
tion, thereby eliminating the necessity 
of the builder obtaining a construction 
loan. 

The bill provides discretionary author- 
ity to the Administrator to exempt new 
construction under this section from the 
subdivision and land planning require- 
ments as prescribed by section 504. It 
permits the building of homes in keeping 
with the area in which they are located; 
thereby eliminating the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s present demands that a 
builder, building in a country town, must 
pave the streets, install curbs and gut- 
ters in front of the house, that being the 
only place in the town in which that type 
of improvement is done. The bill does 
not permit any deviations from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration minimum con- 
struction requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, after all our hearings 
and all the work the committee per- 
formed, I think there was one vote 
against this bill in committee. Actually, 
there were three bills introduced dealing 
with this subject. One was introduced 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres], one by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Aba], and one by myself. 
The only difference in these bills was 
that my bill did not provide for an in- 
terest increase and the other two bills 
did. The administration recommended 
approval of the two bills with the inter- 
est increase. They did not recommend 
approval of the bill without an interest 
increase, Our committee voted on the 
interest increase, and the interest in- 
crease was voted down. 

Tam sure that there will be an amend- 
ment offered to this bill increasing the 
interest rate. I am sure that evidence 
will be offered showing why the interest 
rate should be increased. It is my per- 
sonal belief that the interest rate does 
not need to be increased; that the 
money market is easing; that there will 
be money for houses throughout this 
year. 5 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. Iam sure that I join with 
others in commending the gentleman in 
reporting the bill. It certainly is needed. 
We should provide housing for veterans 
in this Nation. I was interested in ex- 
amining the report of this committee, 
and it is to be pointed out that more 
than 49 percent of direct loans have been 
made in the metropolitan areas of the 
country, and that very few loans, in fact, 
a small percentage, have been made in 
small towns and rural areas; in some 
cases less than 2 percent, some 1 percent, 
and other areas not at all. So, the direct- 
loan program, the great bulk of it, has 
gone to the metropolitan areas, and that 
there is need in the rural areas and small 
towns in that particular program I think 
we can all agree. I personally am in 
agreement with the chairman that the 
interest rate should not be increased; 
that we should hold the line. The Pres- 
ident, when he addressed the Congress, 
said we should stop this continuing spiral 
of interest-rate and wage increases, and 
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I believe the committee, in voting down 
the increase, has put a stop to this spiral 
of inflation and has made a valuable 
contribution in that regard. If this 
House will refuse to accept a higher in- 
terest rate on this type of loan, it will 
make a further contribution in this area, 
which is provided in your bill. I express 
the hope that the interest rate will not 
increased 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I think the 
figures show that veteran homeowners 
in the metropolitan areas are about 60 
percent while in the small-town rural 
areas about 15 percent. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want to 
ask the distinguished chairman of this 
committee about this matter to which 
he alluded in his remarks just made, I 
have been having a good deal of diffi- 
culty in subdivisions located far out from 
the downtown sections of my home city 
and other areas, where no developments 
in streets, such as hard-surfaced streets, 
have occurred. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain just a little bit more how this bill 
will affect that and if it will relieve that 
situation? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. This bill deals 
only with direct-loan areas. There are 
towns of 50,000 that have been declared 
direct-loan areas. If the Administrator 
feels that they do not come within the 
area, he could exempt them. But it does 
not affect it in other than the direct-loan 
areas. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No other 
type at all would be made except the 
direct loan in those areas? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is true. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The FHA 
likewise would still adhere to its original 
ruling, which requires pavement in those 
subdivisions? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Of course, this 
has nothing to do with the FHA building. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No, but 
am I correct in that a direct loan under 
the gentleman’s bill would be made in 
those areas regardless of the FHA? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes; it cer- 
tainly would. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. In view of the statement 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Evins], does the chairman feel that he 
could in just a moment enlighten the 
members of the committee as to the 
commitments that have been made and 
are based somewhat on what the Con- 
gress does in this matter of the interest 
rates? I think it would be very enlight- 
ening to the Members of the House. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am sure the 
“gentleman from Florida, who attended 
very religiously all our hearings, remem- 
bers that there was some testimony to 
the effect that there was some $900 mil- 
lion in advance commitments. We could 
not get that broken down as to how 
much was VA and how much was FHA. 
Obviously a good part of it was VA, and 
obviously there was the provision that 
could make the veteran pay the higher 
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rate of interest. Actually the commit- 
tee’s mail coming from veterans has all 
been with regard to their concern about 
the fact that they will lose their advance 
commitment and might have to pay the 
higher interest rate, which would add 
something between $600 and $1,000 to 
the cost of a house. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Colorado may 
have permission to insert his remarks in 
the body of the Recorp, following my 
first remarks. Mr. Speaker, I make this 
request since the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. AsPINALL] is in the hospital. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, we 
have here before us H. R. 4602, a bill 
which is intended to improve the possi- 
bilities of veterans living in small towns 
and rural areas securing a Federal home 
loan. It is my opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
that this step is long overdue. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has completed a national survey of Vet- 
erans’ Administration loan activities in 
every county of the United States. 
Those of us representing districts com- 
prised mainly of rural areas and small 
towns have been shocked to find that 
while we have had a wonderful veterans’ 
housing program for the cities of the Na- 
tion, yet for all practical purposes it has 
bypassed those veterans living in the 
small towns and rural areas. 

The magnitude of the veterans’ hous- 
ing program defies comprehension. 
Loans have been guaranteed for veterans 
living in urban centers in a principal 
amount exceeding $40 billion; yet those 
living in the small towns and rural areas 
have had little opportunity for home 
loans except through the veterans’ direct 
home loan program, which has in 10 
years placed about $600 million in loans 
in the book. Weare told that 40 percent 
of the veterans of World War II live in 
the 2,500 counties where all or part has 
been declared a direct-loan area, as com- 
pared with 60 percent of the veteran 
population living in the urban centers. 
The 60 percent have gotten $40 billion 
for home loans, while the 40 percent have 
gotten less than $500 million. It is the 
purpose of H. R. 4602 to create some 
small measure of equality between these 
2 groups. 

Let us not confuse the purpose of this 
bill to be that of underwriting the build- 
ing industry of the Nation. It is not 
intended to be the basis for city builders 
to continue construction of housing proj- 
ects in every major city of the Nation, 
and it is not offered as an answer to the 
cries of the city builders that the building 
industry is in trouble. That may well be 
true and let me say, I recognize the 
necessity of maintaining a strong home- 
building industry for our Nation, but I 
do want to emphasize that H. R. 4602 is 
not designed for that purpose. It would 
be a serious mistake if we accept amend- 
ments here today which attempt to con- 
vert H. R. 4602 into a device for stimu- 
lating more building activity in urban 
centers where the loan guaranty pro- 
grams has been a tremendous success 
and has provided unlimited opportuni- 
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ties to city veterans for the purchase of 
homes. 

The objective of H. R. 4602 is national 
in scope. In our survey, we found that 
3,234,438 World War II veterans live in 
1,635 rural counties where less than 10 
percent have obtained a home loan. 
This compares with 2,857,307 veterans 
who reside in 126 metropolitan areas 
where more than 40 percent have ob- 
tained a home loan. H. R. 4602 is in- 
tended to give help to the veterans of 
the Nation who reside in the rural areas. 

At this point, I would like to discuss the 
situation as it exists in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Colorado, since I 
think my district is quite typical of that 
which exists nationally. Colorado has 
165,339 World War II veterans; 24.7 per- 
cent of these veterans have been able to 
obtain a home loan. This is a little below 
the national average, which is 25.2 per- 
cent. My congressional district is com- 
posed of 24 counties in which 25,694 vet- 
erans live, and only 6.3 percent of these 
veterans have been able to get a home 
loan, 

I am not enthusiastic for direct lend- 
ing as a matter of principle. I would be 
most happy to let this obligation rest 
with the private lenders; however, we 
have had 10 years to prove that the pri- 
vate lenders will not do the job for these 
rural counties. I do think that once we 
create a home-loan benefit for the Nation 
that veterans living in the rural areas 
have a right to expect some semblance of 
equal treatment. The only answer is di- 
rect loans from the Federal Government. 

Under H. R. 4602 we have raised the 
ceiling on the loan from $10,000 to 
$12,500, a step which I think is certainly 
justified due to the rising cost of con- 
struction. More important, we have cre- 
ated a method whereby builders may se- 
cure fund reservations and build new 
houses for sale to veterams on much the 
same basis that houses are being built for 
veterans who use the guaranteed loan 
program. 

I have been receiving the same type 
mail as other Members of Congress from 
builders and lenders expressing their dis- 
tress that financing may not be readily 
available for the construction of big 
projects around cities. I am perfectiy 
willing to cooperate with my colleagues 
on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
the Banking and Currency Committee in 
an effort to create a long-range housing 
program on which the housing industry 
and the prospective homeowners of the 
future can depend, but that is not the 
matter which is before us now. The 
Banking and Currency Committee is 
holding hearings on bills designed to 
modify FHA, which I believe will be help- 
ful if enacted. 

I repeat that the matter before us now 
has to do with a gesture of fairness to- 
ward the veterans living in the rural 
areas of this country. I call on my col- 
leagues who represent the great cities of 
the Nation, the cities where one-half or 
more of the veterans have been able to 
get loans during the past 10 years, to co- 
operate with those of us who represent 
the rural veterans where, up to now, vet- 
erans have had very little chane to par- 
ticipate in the program. 
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Undoubtedly, there will be a great deal 
of discussion about a proposed rate in- 
crease. We must be absolutely frank 
and admit that, regardless of the inter- 
est rate, rural areas, such as the con- 
gressional district which I represent, will 
not have mortgage financing for homes 
for veterans. We have had interest rates 
for 10 years which have poured an 
abundance of mortgage money into the 
urban centers, and yet none has flowed 
into the rural areas. There is absolutely 
no basis for believing at this point that 
an increase in interest rate will cure the 
most acute problem confronting the vet- 
erans’ home loan program—that of pro- 
viding some opportunity, at this late 
date, for the rural veteran to purchase a 
home. It is my personal opinion that an 
interest rate increase will actually do 
very little for the veteran living in urban 
centers, and certainly there was nothing 
in the testimony before the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs to indicate that any 
significant quantity of new money will 
be made available; but, be that as it may, 
the two problems shall not be confused. 
We are today dealing with H. R. 4602, 
which has the limiting objective of pro- 
viding a little money for rural veterans 
for the purchase of homes, and I urge 
that we vote it out without delay. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I desire. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which is now 
before the House, H. R. 4602, is designed 
primarily to make more loans available 
to veterans for the purchase of a home. 
Briefly, this measure would direct the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
assist veterans in rural areas and small 
cities by designating such areas where 
guaranteed loan financing is unavailable 
as “house credit shortage areas” eligible 
for direct loans. In view of the increase 
in housing construction costs, the maxi- 
mum amount of a direct loan to an eligi- 
ble veteran would be increased from 
$10,000 to $12,500. The present annual 
authorization of $150 million for direct 
loans would be continued through fiscal 
1958, and in addition, the Administrator 
would be permitted to use funds previ- 
ously authorized but which had lapsed 
because they were not seasonably re- 
quested from the Treasury. Among the 
other features of this important bill is a 
provision authorizing a system of ad- 
vance commitments to builders for the 
purpose of encouraging home building 
for veterans in the house credit shortage 
areas, eligible for direct loans. 

The current acute shortage of funds 
for loams to veterans is of great and 
immediate concern to me, and I believe 
it is very important that legislation be 
enacted now that will enable our vet- 
erans, who have not yet availed them- 
selves of their GI loan entitlement, to 
be in a position to get the financing they 
need for the home of their choice. Vet- 
erans, particularly those of modest 
means, are especially disadvantaged by 
the tight money situation, and it is nec- 
essary that a flow of funds be assured to 
meet adequately the demands of those 
veterans seeking to finance their homes 
under the provisions of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. The present acute 
problem of GI financing arises in large 
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part from the fact that funds, which in 
the past have been made available for 
the GI loan program, are now being 
channeled into alternative investments 
bearing an interest rate much higher 
than the 414-percent rate on GI loans. 
My position with respect to raising the 
interest rate on veterans’ loans to 5 per- 
cent, is influenced solely by my concern 
for the veteran and by what I conceive to 
be to his best interest both immediate 
and long-range. Frankly, I have certain 
misgivings regarding the interest rate 
question and whether an increase is the 
solution. Other factors may be im- 
portant but to my mind they are second- 
ary to the overriding consideration of 
the veterans’ welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a very obvious 
difference of opinion as to the interest 
rate to be charged veterans on their 
loans. I am inclined to stay with the 4.5 
percent interest rate and not go up to 
the 5 percent rate, because, from talk- 
ing with bank, insurance, and other peo- 
ple, I doubt very much that it will make 
much difference if we do go up to 5 
percent. I have learned from many 
quarters that money is not so tight as it 
was, and the feeling seems to be the vet- 
erans can secure their loans. After the 
interest rate went up from 4 to 4½ per- 
cent Veterans’ Administration testimony 
showed that practically no additional 
loans were made for a year after the 
legislation passed. The veterans should 
not be taxed this extra half percent in- 
terest rate. The interest should not be 
increased to 5 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the ranking Member of 
the committee on the Republican side, 
the gentleman from New York, General 
KEARNEY. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
probably in disagreement with a lot of 
my colleagues on the committee, but I 
have found out not only through the 
State of New York but throughout the 
country that the veteran cannot get a 
loan at 4.5 percent. For that reason, I 
support the increase of half a percent, 
to 5 percent. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute to 
speak of the fact that the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. Higley, had $150 
million with which he could have made 
direct loans to veterans and he did not 
do so. I think we have to watch that 
situation extremely carefully. I person- 
ally would make direct loans to veterans 
in the city areas if they could not get the 
money from the banks. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I know 
we are all happy that this bill has been 
brought to the floor, for two reasons. 
One is that it is an important bill. We 
are also happy that the great chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
whose son was injured in a very serious 
automobile accident a short time ago 
is now on his way to recovery, can be 
with us today. 

Having been here going on 7 years 
and having always been on the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, on very, very 
few occasions have I ever found myself 
in disagreement with our chairman the 
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gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. I 
am for his bill 100 percent. I introduced 
the same bill myself except that I pro- 
vided for a 5 percent interest rate. It 
is interesting to note, Mr. Chairman, 
that this is the first time since the GI 
housing bill has been in effect that the 
Congress has had to decide what should 
be done regarding interest. In 1953 I 
was chairman of the subcommittee on 
veterans’ housing. At that time we had 
a very serious problem in getting mort- 
gage money for the veterans. The rate 
in 1953 was 4 percent. The chairman 
of the committee was a member of the 
subcommittee. In fact, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Teacue] was the rank- 
ing member at that time. 

We went across the country holding 
hearings on this problem. However, we 
did not have to come to the Congress 
and ask you to vote an increase in the 
percentage that the veterans would be 
permitted to pay because the law, as 
amended, provided that the Administra- 
tor be given some flexibility in setting an 
interest rate. So the law stated that the 
Administrator with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of the Treasury could set 
arate between 4 percent and 44 percent. 
After we completed our hearings in 1953, 
I was convinced, if we were to get mort- 
gage money for the veterans of this 
country, the Administrator would have 
to raise the rate to 44% percent. I so 
stated in a letter to President Eisen- 
hower. Shortly thereafter, the rate was 
increased to 4% percent. Now, what 
happened? In about 3 years after that, 
1,300,000 veterans were able to use their 
GI housing rights. Money was available 
within 6 months’ time. In the past year, 
however, there has not been any realistic 
interest rate at 442 percent available to 
any veteran because this House had got- 
ten into the picture. At the present 
time, although the veteran is paying 442 
percent supposedly, actually the lender is 
receiving much more than that 4% per- 
cent because there are very few, if any, 
loans being sold at par. I presume most 
of you are familiar with the discount 
practice, but I will explain it to you 
briefly. -If a builder builds a home and 
the Veterans’ Administration appraises 
it at $10,000 and the veteran signs a 
mortgage for $10,000, when the builder 
passes that note on to the lender, if there 
is a 5-point discount, he only gets 
$9,500. There is a great argument as to 
whether it comes out of the hide of the 
builder or whether the veteran gets a 
cheaper home or whether the appraisal 
is adjusted to the discount practice in 
that particular community. I do not 
care to go into that today, but I can 
make the point, and I think you will 
agree, from a realistic point of view there 
has not been any 444-percent money 
available for almost the past year. 

It is a matter of record what hap- 
pened in 1953 when the Administrator 
put into effect a 442-percent rate. As I 
said, there were 1,300,000 who have used 
their GI building benefits since that time. 
The big question we have to decide here 
today is, actually, very, very simple. Are 
we going to authorize the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator to establish a rate between 
4 and 5 percent by amending the law 
to give him that authority, which he 
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does not now have—4%4 percent is as 
high as he can go—and let free enter- 
prise operate and permit the lenders of 
this country to have a fair return on 
the mortgage money, and at the same 
time permit them to protéct the deposi- 
tors who have entrusted them with their 
money? It is impossible for any small 
lending institution to pay depositors 3 
percent and lend money out at 4% 
percent. 

Just think back in your own districts 
of the many little savings and loan banks 
that are paying 3 percent to the depos- 
itors. He is entitled to a fair return 
on his money. At the present time we 
told the veterans a little over a year 
ago, that the GI program for World War 
II veterans was going to expire in July 
1958. When we told the veterans that, 
many of them keyed their plans to this 
summer and fall. We still have legisla- 
tion on the books, but we have told the 
veterans that a year from now the pro- 
gram is going to expire; but we are doing 
absolutely nothing to provide him mort- 
gage money with which to purchase that 
home. So if we do not choose to permit 
free enterprise to operate in this field 
and give the Administrator the right to 
establish a fair and realistic interest rate, 
then we have only one other alternative, 
and that is to enlarge the direct-loan 
program, and put your Government and 
my Government in the lending business 
to veterans to the tune of five or six bil- 
lion dollars a year. What would that 
mean to your budget? It means that if 
you are going to have a direct-loan pro- 
gram to take care of every veteran in 
this country who has a desire to buy a 
home, you can vote a direct appropria- 
tion of from five to six billion dollars 
annually which will give you a seventy- 
seven- or seventy-eight-billion-dollar 
budget instead of a $72-billion budget. 
I do not think the American people, 
including veterans and nonveterans, 
want the Government in the lending 
business to that extent, when free enter- 
prise is anxious and willing to go into 
the field if you will just give the Admin- 
istrator the authority to provide a real- 
istic interest rate. 

I received a very interesting telegram 
from the Savings & Loan League in 
this country. They have provided about 
20 percent of the mortgage money for the 
GI program. I think this telegram sums 
up pretty well the position of all lending 
institutions, including insurance com- 
panies, small banks, and savings and 
loan companies. This is the telegram: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. AYRES, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Incoming totals for February show further 
decline in savings and loan participation in 
GI loans, down 30 percent from February 
1955. Because of the competitive increase in 
the cost of savings, our institutions reduced 
their GI lending by one-half billion dollars 
in 1956. These February figures indicate this 
trend is continuing and that at the 414-per- 
cent rate our institutions would make only 
$500 million in GI loans during the next 12 
months. At a more competitive 5-percent 
rate we expect expanded volume approaching 
the $114 billion loaned in i955. Thus, so far 
as savings and loan associations are con- 
cerned, and we are only one of the lending 
groups involved in the GI program, the dif- 
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ference between 444 percent interest and 5 
percent interest could make a difference of 
$1 billion, or loans to 100,000 veterans in the 
12 months ahead. 
NORMAN STRUNK, 
Executive Vice President, United States 
Savings & Loan League, Chicago, 
III. 


There is a billion dollars that you are 
not going to have at the 4% - percent 
interest rate. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Does the gen- 
tleman really believe that none of that 
money will go into housing unless the 
interest rate is increased? 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman has stat- 
ed that they will have approximately a 
half billion dollars, but they will have a 
billion more at 5 percent. I am con- 
vinced that that increase of a billion 
more will not go into the program. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Would the 
gentleman make a prediction of any 
kind as to the number of veterans’ houses 
that will be built in the next year if we 
do not increase the interest rate? 

Mr. AYRES. I did not bring my crys- 
tal ball with me today. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am not try- 
ing to ask the gentleman a loaded ques- 
tion. The gentleman is one of the most 
active members of our committee and 
his opinion should be appreciated. The 
reason I asked the gentleman is that 
there were 46,500 loans closed a year ago 
in January, and there were 50,000 in 
January, which shows there has been 
some reduction, but there have been 
250,000 or 300,000 houses built this year. 
So that the increase will be $500,000—I 
believe it will be between four and five 
hundred thousand, and those veterans 
will pay the cost of the increase. 

I would like to ask the gentleman how 
many loans will be made if we do not 
increase the rate at all. 

Mr. AYRES. First I would like to an- 
swer the question the gentleman pro- 
pounded regarding the possibility that 
there were going to be loans closed with- 
out an increase. Most of those loans 
closed in January—and I am certain the 
gentleman is conscious of this—were 
contemplated, many of them, a year 
prior to that date, and commitments 
had been made. The houses were com- 
pleted. But there were not that many 
commitments made in January; there 
are practically no commitments being 
made at the present time by any of your 
lending institutions and, of course, as the 
gentleman knows, in his great State of 
Texas and in my State of Ohio there 
are practically no builders contemplating 
getting into the field until they can get 
this increase. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The figures I 
have from the Veterans’ Administration 
place the request for January of this 
year at $19,000 and for February just a 
little over $20,000. That should be some 
indication of what would happen in the 
next few years. 

Mr. AYRES. Those are requests only. 
That does not mean that the mortgage 
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money is going to be forthcoming. And 
this proves my point. We have these 
veterans who are making application for 
loans, but that does not mean that they 
have a lender who is anxious to lend 
money at 4½ percent at all. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. There is nobody in 
the House, I believe, who has more re- 
spect for the chairman of our committee 
than I, no one who has more respect 
for the gentleman from Ohio who now 
has the floor, but let me ask this ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres]. Is it not a fact that with the 
interest rate at the present 4% percent 
level the veterans cannot get any loans 
for housing, 

Mr. AYRES. That is the fact to a 
great extent. There are a few lenders 
who have connections in local commu- 
nities who want to take a loan, but even 
they are not going to take many at 4½ 
percent. Those instances are very rare. 

Mr. KEARNEY. If we assume that 
the rate is going up to 5 percent—and 
we are not sure of that at all—we defi- 
nitely know as far as 414 percent is con- 
cerned that the veterans cannot get any 
loan through, so it seems that it must be 
increased. 

Mr. AYRES. That is very true. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. I know he is for the 
interest increase, 

Mr. RABAUT. No, I am not. 

I want to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Whether or not certain evils will be 
out if the rate is increased to 5 percent? 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman means 
the discount practice? 

Mr. RABAUT. The discount practice, 
under-the-table procedures, and things 
like that that are going on. 

Mr. AYRES. I do not know what the 
gentleman means by “under the table.” 
I believe the practice will be curtailed; 
it will not be eliminated; no. 

Mr. RABAUT. It will merely result in 
adding another one-half percent to the 
cost the veterans already is under. 

Mr. AYRES. I think it will be cur- 
tailed considerably. We have had firm 
statements from very responsible gentle- 
men in the financial circles, many of 
whom got out of this mortgage field. 
There are big concerns with money who 
will get into the field. We have large 
insurance companies who will have a 
billion and a half for this market at 5 
percent, I will say to the gentleman from 
Michigan. So I feel that the discount 
evil will be lessened. 

Mr. RABAUT. There is one other 
thing I believe everybody should remem- 
ber and that is that every one of these 
loans carries the guaranty of the United 
States Government. 

Mr. AYRES. That is very true; there 
is a guaranty, but very few people enjoy 
losing money on a deal even though it 
carries a guaranty. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 


MULTER. On my own time I am 
going to read some letters to the Com- 
which show pretty conclusively 
that increasing the interest rate will not 
bring another dollar into the mortgage 
market. 

Mr. AYRES. If the gentleman gets 
into that, I will be forced to read the 
hundreds of letters I have from builders 
here stating differently. 

Mr. MULTER. I would like to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
several times the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has brought bills to the 
House covering this subject of loans to 
veterans. I have in front of me the 
Record of March 24, 1954, at which time 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Roczrs} promised 
the House that the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is very much in favor of 
eutting the interest rate, and we hope, 
she said, to have a bill along that line 
considered very shorily. But the bill 
mever arrived here. Instead a bill in- 
ereasing the rate was offered. 

Mr. AYRES. The gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts is here. I will let her an- 
swer the question. The gentleman from 
Ohio did not say that. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman from 
Ohio participated in the debate on that 
very day and told the House at that 
time that the committee will consider 
cutting back the interest rate because, 
as the gentleman indicated, under ex- 
isting law at that time the administra- 
tion has the right to increase the rate. 
We were all complaining because they 
had increased the rate and the only way 
we could cut it back would be by way of 
Tegislation. The gentleman joined the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
1 in saying we would get such 
a 

Mr.AYRES. I figured that the House 
should work its will. It was not my bill, 
however. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yieid to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVERSUX. Iwonderif the gen- 
tleman from New York suggests that we 
should legislate as to the amount of in- 
terest, or the interest rate that should 
be paid by private institutions? 

Mr. MULTER. I am suggesting that as 
far as veteran loans are concerned, 
whether they are guaranteed or insured 
or are direct loans, there should be a 
maximum interest rate fixed by the Con- 
gress and it should not be over 4% per- 
cent. The 4%½ percent would be ample 
if Government bonds are selling at 314 
percent. There is no reason why any in- 
sured mortgage of a veteran should carry 
a higher interest rate. 

Mr. AYRES. May I say that the gen- 
tleman from New York has been very 
eonsistent over the years. He naturally 
feels there should be limitations in its 
operation. However, I am convinced in 
my own mind that we are not going to 
have mortgage money to supply the mar- 
ket for the millions of veterans who want 
homes unless we do have a realistic in- 
terest rate and that can only be brought 
about if the free-enterprise system is to 
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be protected by giving the Administrator 
the right to set the rate. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that the 
414-percent mortgage is worth more to 
the holder than a 5-percent FHA mort- 
gage for the reason that the 4%4-percent 
mortgage is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment? In the event of a default the 
person holding the mortgage is paid im- 
mediately, he does not. have to wait. 

Mr. AYRES. The percentage of de- 
fault has been very small, less than 113 
percent. 

Mr.PATMAN. Let me finish. Where- 
as, in the case of the 5-percent mortgage 
they are not paid; they are given deben- 
tures. There is a difference in the type 
of security. One is worth more than the 
other. 

Mr. AYRES. I think we have to leave 
that to the discretion of the man who is 
investing the money of the little de- 
positors of the country. If in his judg- 
ment it is not a good mortgage at 444 
percent, then we have to make it pos- 
sible for him to have a realistic interest 
rate because he has a moral obligation 
to those people who have trusted him 
with their hard-earned money. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Is it not 
a fact that the American Legion has 
agreed that a 5-percent interest rate is 
necessary in order to get the loan? 

Mr. AYRES. The American Legion ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to study this 
problem and it was the consensus of that 
group, although they did not like to see 
the veteran pay any more interest than 
necessary, that if he was to get a home 
we would have to have a realistic interest 
rate and they have urged 5 percent as the 
rate, 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. With 
these huge discounts that are going on 
now, if you get a realistic interest rate 
and stop the discounts, lots of people say 
that would be a possible solution. Has 
anybody come up with a provision which 
would provide a penalty for charging dis- 
eounts, bonuses, or side payments, or 
whatever you want to call them, if the 
interest rate should be raised to 5 per- 
cent? 

Mr. AYRES. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana the difficulty in the 
discount, of course, is the variation in 
the value of money between the east and 
the west coast. There does have to be 
some flexibility. 

I would like to close by reading what 
is a typical letter received from veterans 
themselves who are close to this situa- 
tion. Here is a veteran who has written 
from Indianapolis, Ind. He is earning 
his living now, since he is out of the serv- 
ice, in the mortgage business. He writes: 

Dear Sm: Millions of veterans will be de- 
prived of their home-mortgage benefit, unless 
the VA interest rate is 
to rise to a level competitive with other in- 
vestments. Speaking as a veteran myself, I 
can say that we don't want to be protected 
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out of the right to do business in the kind of 
free economy we enjoy. 


Now, that expresses the wishes of a 
vast majority of the veterans of this 
country. They want homes. They do 
not feel that the Congress of the United 
States has a right to deny them that 
privilege. They are not anxious to pay 
any more interest than necessary, but 
they do want a free economy protected. 
They do not want the Government in 
the lending business to the tune of $5 
billion or $6 billion, while at the same 
time they want the right to use the law 
that we have told them they could use. 
We told them that law was going to 
expire in July 1958. I would like to see 
this House be realistic and face up to 
what, in my judgment, is a problem not 
only affecting the veteran but affecting 
cur whole economy. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thoroughly agree with the gentleman’s 
explanation. Now, the answer comes 
down to this, if I am correct. We can 
argue here until doomsday, but the an- 
swer is the veterans will not get a loan 
at 444 pereent. 

Mr. AYRES. That is right. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Whether he gets it 
at 5 is something to be determined in 
the future. 

Mr. AYRES. The figures show that 
he will. 

Mr. KEARNEY. The figure of 414 
percent is all out of line. 

Mr. AYRES. That is correct. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from New York are stressing 
the fact that you cannot buy a home at 
a 414-percent interest rate. For the past 
week we have had clippings taken from 
every newspaper across these United 
States. For example, in the Akron Bea- 
con Journal, Akron, Ohio, March 17, 
1957, there is a big advertisement show- 
ing 414-percent GI loans. Toledo Blade, 
March 10, a big advertisement, 414-per- 
cent GI loans. In the Columbus Dis- 
patch, March 10, “No money down, GI 
loans.“ In the Akron Beacon Journal, 
March 17, again “No money down, GI 
414-percent loans.” In Chicago, “188 
homes sold last Sunday, VA and FHA 
415-percent loans.” If you cannot buy 
at that rate, I do not know why they 
advertise them all over the United States. 

Mr. AYRES. First I want to com- 
mend the gentleman for reading the ad- 
vertisement from the Akron Beacon 
Journal. Secondly, I know most of those 
builders doing that advertising, and 
wherever you find some there is any- 
where from 6 to 8 percent discount if 
they ean place it. In no place do they 
say, “We will close your loan in 2 weeks, 
We have financing available. Come out 
and see us.” I would say to the gentle- 
man, if we could, it might be advisable to 
go to Akron and hold hearings, and he 
will see that there is no 414-percent 
money available. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Will the gen- 
tleman tell us the whole story of the 
Legion support of interest increase? 

Mr. AYRES. I do not know the whole 
story. Iam not as close to the American 
Legion as is the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man knows that the REHAB conference, 
which was composed of the State com- 
manders all over the United States, re- 
versed what the national executive com- 
mittee had done, as far as the increased 
rate is concerned. 

Mr. AYRES. But the Legion has 
again answered that by a telegram from 
the commander. They have reiterated 
their statement that it is the consensus 
of the American Legion, and the commit- 
tee feels they are speaking for those at 
the grassroots level, but they say we 
need the increase to 5 percent. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. SHU- 
ForD], who is the chairman of our Sub- 
committee on Housing. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to voice my support to H. R. 4602, 
a bill which I am sure could be labeled 
with the old phrase “Too little and too 
late.” 

First, I wish to remind the Members 
of the House that historically the Con- 
gress has felt it a privilege to provide 
some special benefits for veterans, and 
such action you might say now consti- 
tutes the public policy of this country. 
The Congress has provided these special 
benefits to show its appreciation and the 
appreciation of the Nation for the time 
and sacrifice these men have made in 
defense of our country. 

Congress, in 1950, enacted the direct 
loan program because the veterans in 
the small cities, towns, and rural areas 
of the country were unable to get a 
guaranteed loan. At that time the 
guaranteed loan program had been in 
existence for 6 years and the veterans 
living iu the rural areas had not been 
afforded an opportunity to enjoy the 
benefits which were enacted for them by 
Congress, At that time a token appro- 
priation of $100 million was made for 
1950, and the same amount was appro- 
priated for 1951. These amounts were 
expended virtually overnight, showing 
and proving beyond any reasonable 
doubt that the veterans in the small 
cities, towns, and rural areas of our Na- 
tion did not have access to mortgage 
financing. 

The Veterans’ Administration had to 
create large waiting lists for veterans de- 
siring direct loans. It took from 3 to 8 
months for a veteran to get from the 
bottom to the top of the waiting lists. 
In many instances, when the veteran was 
fortunate enough to reach the top, he 
then found that the house he wished to 
buy had long since been sold to someone 
else. 

Congress has extended the direct loan 
program so that it has operated con- 
tinuously since 1950, and during the 
years from 1953 to 1956 Congress has 
appropriated $150 million a year for this 
program. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee made 
an intensive survey of the veterans liv- 
ing in every county in the United States 
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and found that 40 percent of the World 
War II veterans live in 2,500 counties 
that have been declared as direct loan 
areas as compared with 60 percent of 
the World War II veterans who live in 
metropolitan areas. Further, only 10 
percent of the veterans living in the 
rural areas have been able to obtain a 
home loan, while over 40 percent of the 
veterans living in 126 metropolitan 
counties have obtained a home loan. 
Converting these figures to dollars, it is 
astounding to me to find that the vet- 
erans living in the metropolitan areas 
of our country have been able to get 
over $40 billion in loans, while the vet- 
erans living in the small cities, towns, 
and rural areas of the country have had 
approximately one-half billion dollars 
for home loans. From these figures, 
there should be no question that there 
is still a great need for the bill we have 
before us which will continue the direct 
loan program for 1 year and provide the 
same amount of money that has been 
ak i in the past, namely, $150 mil- 
on. 

Some criticism has been made that this 
bill discriminates against the veterans 
living in the metropolitan areas. I wish 
to call your attention to the fact that 
from the foregoing statistics this is far 
from the facts. 

The bill before us is not intended to 
be a cure-all for the present tight 
money market or the lack of mortgage 
financing for veterans’ homes. The bill 
merely deals with the veterans living 
in the small cities, towns, and rural areas 
of our country. The bill does, however, 
provide that builders can participate in 
the direct loan program much the same 
as they do in the guaranteed loan pro- 
gram. Heretofore, the direct loan pro- 
gram has dealt mainly with existing and 
old homes, in that approximately 80 
percent of the direct loans made by the 
Veterans Administration have been for 
this type of houses. I am sure each of 
you will agree with me that there are 
very few, if any, counties, in your con- 
gressional districts that do not need at 
least 10 or 12 new houses. H. R. 4602 
will provide approximately 45,000 homes. 
If these are evenly distributed through- 
out the country, it will mean that each 
of our counties will get 10 or 12 new 
houses. 

I am not enthusiastic for direct lend- 
ing or having the Government in the 
mortgage-financing business, but private 
capital has not done the job as far as 
the rural areas of our country are con- 
cerned. Therefore, I am convinced that 
the only way to correct this situation is 
to continue the direct-loan program for 
another year. H. R. 4602 increases the 
ceiling on the direct loan from $10,000 
to $12,500. I think this step is certainly 
justified in view of the rising cost of 
construction. The bill also will assist 
builders in financing the construction as 
they can obtain advances during the con- 
struction from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion up to the cost of the lot, plus 80 per- 
cent of the in-place construction. 

There undoubtedly will be a great deal 
of discussion about a proposed interest- 
rate increase on both guaranteed and 
direct loans. I would like to take this 
opportunity to express my feelings and 
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conclusions on this question. First, I 
would like to call your attention to the 
fact that, when the committee was con- 
sidering H. R. 4602, an amendment was 
offered to increase the interest rate from 
4% percent te 5 percent. This amend- 
ment was defeated by the committee. 
I have received numerous letters and 
telegrams from builders and lenders so- 
liciting my support for an increase in 
interest rate, but I have yet to receive a 
letter from an individual veteran asking 
that the rate be increased. 

Four veterans’ organizations appear- 
ing before the committee opposed the 
rate increase. They were the VFW, 
DAV, Jewish War Veterans, and 
AMVETS. The American Legion has ad- 
vocated a rate increase and several days 
ago sent a communication to all Mem- 
bers of Congress reaffirming their posi- 
tion. I have written to the American 
Legion and asked for clarification of the 
position of the organization. 

In my letter I pointed out that the 
American Legion’s position, advocating 
the interest-rate increase from 412 per- 
cent to 5 percent, is based on a recom- 
mendation by a five-man special housing 
committee and confirmed by the organi- 
zation’s executive committee, but later 
about 1,000 State officers and service offi- 
cers, making up the National Rehabili- 
tation Conference, rejected the recom- 
mendation of the special committee and 
the executive committee. I asked the 
American Legion for an expression of 
opinion as to whether they felt that the 
action of the five-man special committee 
and the executive committee was more 
truly representative of grassroots Legion 
opinion than the action taken by a gath- 
ering of State commanders, State adju- 
tants, national officers, and service offi- 
cers. The reply from the American Le- 
gion was “Yes.” I certainly cannot con- 
cur with this opinion. I believe that 
State commanders, State adjutants, and 
service officers are closer to the member- 
ship than a five-man special committee 
or even the executive committee, and the 
action taken in February by the National 
Rehabilitation Conference is more truly 
indicative of the feelings of the average 
veteran on this issue. 

In my letter to the American Legion, 
I pointed out that lenders appearing be- 
fore the Veterans’ Affairs Committee of- 
fered no assurances that any substantial 
amounts of new mortgage financing 
would be made available as a result of 
an interest rate increase and questioned 
the justification of raising interest rates 
without these assurances. The Ameri- 
can Legion, in its reply, did not concur 
with my analysis of lenders’ testimony 
and stated that they believed that the 
weight of the testimony before the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee was that sig- 
nificant amounts of new mortgage fi- 
nancing would be made available if the 
rate is increased. 

I raised the question of veterans losing 
advance commitments if the interest 
rate is increased. The American Legion, 
in its reply, conceded that there may be 
about 65,000 commitments outstanding 
and that these veterans would be penal- 
ized if the rate is increased. The Ameri- 
can Legion justified its position on the 
basis that a great many more veterans 
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would get loans and that those having 
advance commitments should be required 
to suffer the penalty of increased interest 
ee en 

Housing and Home Finance 
1 has released its adjusted an- 
nual figure for housing starts for 1957, 
based on the current month's activities, 
and it is something over 900,000 new 
starts for the year. This indicates that 
the program as it is presently operating 
will produce mortgage financing for 
about 300,00 to 400,060 veterans. 

An increase in interest rate will add 
from $600 to $1,500 to the cost of every 
house built under the program. The 
net results, therefore, will be to add sev- 
eral hundred million dollars in increased 
interest cost to the houses obtained by 
veterans next year and, in addition, 
about 65,000 veterans, according to the 
American Legion, will lose an advance 
commitment at 442 percent. 

The veterans’ housing program was 
created for veterans. We should be most 
careful in taking this step which will 
have such a tremendous financial im- 
pact on the intended beneficiaries of 
the program. 

To further support my stand that an 
interest-rate increase should not be con- 
sidered, I call your attention to a write- 
up in the Tuesday, March 12, issue of the 
Wall Street Journal which states: 

Bankers are starting to talk about a cut 
im interest rate due to the demands for loans 
easing. 


The writeup also quotes some top offi- 
cials of New York banks. One is quoted 
as saying: 

A further increase in interest rate is out. 


Another tep official is quoted as say- 


money still is scarce but not as 
scarce as it was a few months ago. Some 
of the lenders are back in the market look- 
ing for mortgages for the first time in over 
à year. 


Near the end of the article is the quota- 
tion which is of interest. The official is 
quoted as saying: 

If business loans stay off, we know we can 
make some people happy by making more 
real-estate loans. 


There are several other indications 
that the mortgage market is improving. 
The following item appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal March 21, 1957: 

Treasury financing: Investors oversub- 
scribed the Treasury's new $3 billion offer- 
ing of securities more than 4 times, the 

sald. It allotted subscribers to 
the 3%-percent certificates 31 percent of 
their order, and subscribers of the 3½-per- 
cent notes 12 percent. 


On March 20, 1957, the Wall Street 
Journal printed a repart entitled “Deal- 
ers in Bankers’ Acceptances Cut Rate by 
One-fourth Percentage Point—First Re- 
duction in 9 Months Made Because of 
Excess Short-Term Fund Supply—Bank- 
ers’ acceptances dealers cut their rates 
one-fourth of a percentage point, the 
first reduction in the yield of the trade 
bills in more than 9 months.” 

The Associated Press on March 18, 
1957, quoted Mr. Cole, Administrator of 
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the Housing and Home Finanee Agency, 
as saying that— 

He is confident that the supply of mort- 
gage funds will improve in the near future. 


House and Home Magazine has print- 
ed a report as follows: 

The money market has loosened a little 
after months of steady tightening. 


An article appearing in the real-estate 
seetion of the Evening Star over the 
weekend pointed to the fact that some 
builders are becoming dubious as to the 
desirability of à rate inerease. The 
article stated that— 

This group believes that the GI housing 
program was concetved to benefit veterans; 
the legal 4 -percent interest rate which was 
one of these benefits will be diluted if the 
rate is raised; if lenders won't lend at 4% 
percent, the Government has an obligation 
to make loans available in some way. 

The veterans’ home loan program was 
conceived as a benefit for veterans. Our 
vote here should be cast with regard to 
the welfare of veterans. We should not 
be unnecessarily motivated by the desires 
of other groups. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUPORD. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Does the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina feel the ac- 
tion of the exeeutive committee or the 
action of the rehabilitation committee 
most represents the feelings of the vet- 


think the rehabilitation committee really 
touches the grassroots of the country. 
You-must understand and realize that 
this recommendation of the executive 
committee and that five-man committee 
for the American Legion was. made last 
September or last year and not under 
the present financial conditions. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Can the gen- 
tleman tell us who the members were of 
that five-man committee? 

Mr. SHUPORD. I am sorry I do not 
have the names of the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the Government obligated $40 
billion for the metropolitan areas of the 
country for veterans’ loans? 

Mr. SHUFORD. No; they have made 
$40 billion worth of loans in the metro- 
politan areas. They have not obligated 
that. That is not in the future. They 
have already done that. 

Mr. GROSS. They have already done 
that? 

Mr. SHUFORD. They have already 
done that. In the rural areas and in 
the small towns, there have only been 
loans amounting to about a half billion 
dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. Five hundred million 
dollars? 


the rural areas, small towns, and cities? 
Mr. SHUFORD. I would say to the 
gentleman that we have had this direct- 
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loan program, but it has not been avail- 
able to the veterans in these areas. The 
houses there are old. Of course you 
have the Voluntary Home Credit Mort- 
gage Co., to which every lean has to be 
submitted, before the loan can be made, 
and the ones with money have not been 


gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
SHUFORD} has expired. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think there has been any deliberate dis- 
crimination as between those areas of 
the country? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I would not say 
there has been deliberate discrimination. 
I will say that at the end of this fiscal 
year the Veterans’ Administration will 
have over $300 million that is available 
for direct Ioans, if they desire to loan. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEARNEY. In answer to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
that the American Legion did advocate 
à 5 percent interest rate, is it not also 
true that all veteran organizations dur- 
ing the interim between one convention 
and another have certain committees 
carrying out the wishes of that particular 
erganization? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I imagine that is 
correct. I have not attended any of 
those conventions recently, but I imagine 
they appoint committees, and they re- 
port back at a later date. However, I 
will say that the rehabilitation members 
were here a few weeks ago, and they re- 
fused to go along with the action of 
their national committee. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield. 

Mr. WEAVER. A few moments ago 
there was a discussion about the dis- 
count practice throughout the country. 
Does. the gentleman feel that there has 
been any letup in discount practices 
since the FHA increased the rate last 
December? 

Mr. SHUFPORD. I do not say there 
has been any letup since they went to 5 
percent. If they go to 5 percent for 
Veterans’ Administration, there will 
no letup then. I think it is a vicious 
practice, but it will be there just the 
same. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Suppose the 
tight-money policy in about 4 months 
gets easier, then the veterans are tied to 
5 percent? 

Mr. SHUFORD. The veterans will be 
tied to 5 percent, and it will cost each 
individual veteran from $600 to $1,500 
additional on his loan. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the so-called 
tight-money policy has not been put into 
operation by Congress, but by adminis- 
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trative action on the part of the Federal 
Reserve System, in the main? 

Mr. SHUFORD. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the vote for 
the 5-percent interest is a vote for tight 
money, is that not right? 

Mr. SHUFORD. That would be my 
impression. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Suurorp] has again expired. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS” AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1957. 
Mr. W. C. “Dan” DANIEL, 
National Commander, the American 
Legion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. COMMANDER: This has reference 
to the letter dated March 19, 1957, addressed 
to all Members of Congress, recommending 
that interest rates on veterans’ loans be raised 
from 4½ percent to 5 percent. The state- 
ment which accompanied your letter made 
reference to a “special housing committee” 
of the American Legion which recommended 
that an interest-rate increase from 4½ per- 
to 5 percent and subsequent approval of the 
recommendations by the national executive 
committee. No mention was made of the 
National Rehabilitation Conference, which 
was held in Washington, D. C., during the 
month of February, subsequent to the action 
of the special housing committee. 

It is my understanding that the National 
Rehabilitation Conference, composed of de- 
partment commanders, department adju- 
tants, American Legion service officers, and 
hundreds of other State and National officers, 
and prominent Legionnaires, rejected the 
recommendation of the special housing com- 
mittee. Is it your position that the recom- 


mendation of the special housing committee, 


as approved by the national executive com- 
mittee, more nearly represents the grassroots 
opinion of Legionnaires throughout the 
country than does action which occurred in 
the National Rehabilitation Conference? 

When the Veterans’ Affairs Committee re- 
jected the proposed interest-rate increase, 
it was confronted with two basic facts. 
After hearing testimony from representatives 
of the major lending groups of the Nation, 
the committee had received no assurances 
that an interest-rate increase from 4½ per- 
cent to 5 percent would produce a signifi- 
cant amount of new mortgage money for 
veterans’ loans. In addition, the committee 
was told that there are several hundred mil- 
lion dollars in outstanding commitments to 
veterans at 4%½ percent. The Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee has received many letters 
from veterans holding 41 -percent commit- 
ments who are concerned that they will lose 
their 4% - percent loan and be required to pay 
the higher rate of 5 percent if the interest 
rate is increased. 

One of the reasons which prompted the 
committee to reject the proposed increase 
from 4½ percent was that the committee has 
no desire to subject many thousands of vet- 
erans holding an advance commitment at 
4% percent to an additional cost on their 
homes of from $600 to $1,500 as a result of 
increased interest charges. There can be 
no doubt that hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in advance commitments are available 
to the veterans of the Nation, since houses 
at 4½ percent are being advertised in prac- 
tically every major city of the United States 
today. 

In order to clarify the position of the 
American Legion, I would appreciate being 
advised as follows: 

(1) Do you believe that the action of the 
special housing committee in December is 
more truly representative of the grassroots 
Legion opinion than the action taken by the 
assembly of State officers and leaders during 
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the National Rehabilitation Conference in 
February? 

(2) Is there a justification for increasing 
interest rates on the assumption that vet- 
erans will be assisted in obtaining homes 
when lenders who have complete control over 
mortgage financing have indicated that no 
significant amounts of new mortgage financ- 
ing would come into the market as a result 
of an interest-rate increase? 

(3) An increase in interest rates from 414 
percent to 5 percent will cause many thou- 
sands of veterans to lose advance commit- 
ments at 414 percent interest totaling hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. In each in- 
stance where a veteran loses a commitment 
on a 4%4-percent loan, from $600 to $1,500 
will be added to the cost of his home in the 
form of increased interest, Is it the posi- 
tion of the American Legion that Congress 
should raise interest rates and cause this 
group of veterans to lose their advance com- 
mitments at 4½ percent? 

I would appreciate clarification of the 


Position of the American Legion on these 


points prior to March 25 if possible. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE A. SHurorD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing. 


— 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE A. SHUFORD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, 
Veterans’ Afairs Committee, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SHurorp: This is in 
reply to your letter of March 20, 1957, in 
which you discuss my letter of March 19 con- 
cerning interest rates as they apply to vet- 
erans’ housing, and in which you ask for 
clarification of the American Legion's 
position. 

First, let me say that I do not believe the 
question is whether the interest rates which 
veterans pay on GI loans should be increased 
from 4% percent to 5 percent, since 414- 
percent loans rapidly are becoming a thing 
of the past, and the real question is as fol- 
lows: 

Should the permissible interest rate on GI 
loans be allowed to remain out of line so that 
few, if any, veterans are able to take advan- 
tage of the benefit intended, or should it be 
increased so that veterans will be able to 
get loans? 

Your questions, quoted hereon, will be dis- 
cussed in the order presented: 

“(1) Do you believe that the action of the 
special housing committee in December is 
more truly representative of the grassroots 
Legion opinion than the action taken by the 
assembly of State officers and leaders during 
the National Rehabilitation Conference in 


: 1. Our answer to question 
number (1) is Tes.“ 

However, before answering this question it 
is necessary to realine it so that it may be- 
come capable of answer in accordance with 
what we believe to be the factual situation. 
Because the report of our special housing 
committee was sent to all members of our 
national executive committee who approved 
said report by a vote of 44 to 4, the question 
in my opinion perhaps might better read: 

“Do you believe that the action of the 
special housing committee in December, 
which was approved by the national execu- 
tive committee of the American Legion, is 
more truly representative of the grassroots 
Legion opinion than the action taken by the 


assembly of State officers and leaders during 


the National Rehabilitation Conference in 
February?” 

Our organization from its inception has 
always proceeded to conduct its affairs in a 
democratic manner consonant with our form 
of government. Under our tional 
and structural formation no policy is adopt- 
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ed, nor is any program initiated, except 
upon authorization by either a national 
conyention or by the action of the national 
executive committee. Our procedure in 
this instance, with respect to the question 
of interest rates on GI home loans, was no 
different than it has been for the past 38 
years. May I point out that our 1956 na- 
tional convention, with 3,142 authorized 
delegates from the several departments and 
outlying posts, approved a proposal directing 
me, as national commander, to appoint a 
committee to make a study of the declining 
veterans’ home loans, with instruc- 
tions that said committee report its findings 
and recommendations to the national execu- 
tive committee for approval or disapproval. 
This was done, and the communication I 
mailed to you under date of March 19 sum- 
marizes the recommendations of the special 
committee which were approved by the na- 
tional executive committee. 

Therefore, since the official position of the 
American Legion was arrived at by the na- 
tional executive committee of our organiza- 
tion, its action speaks for the membership 
of the American Legion. Consequently, the 
conclusion may be drawn that it is also 
speaking for the grassroots Legion opin- 
ion. I, as national commander, have no 
reason to believe that the action of the na- 
tional executive committee in this instance 
is any less representative of the opinions of 
our Legionnaires throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, than what it has been 
in the past on important measures upon 
which our organization has taken a position. 

Conversely, the action taken by those 
present at our National Rehabilitation Con- 
ference is not an official expression of the 
American Legion’s position. Any recom- 
mendation made by this body must be pre- 
sented in the form of a resolution to be pre- 
sented at a later time for consideration by 
one of our governing bodies; the national 
executive committee (which meets in May), 
or at our next annual national convention. 
Therefore, since the expression of this body 
cannot be our official position, unless later 
approved or adopted by one or the other of 
our governing bodies, it cannot be considered 
representative of the position of the Ameri- 
can Legion nor of its membership. 

“(2) Is there a justification for increasing 
interest rates on the assumption that vet- 
erans will be assisted in obtaining homes 
when lenders who have complete control over 
mortgage financing have indicated that no 
significant amounts of new mortgage fi- 
nancing would come into the market as a 
result of an interest rate increase?” 

Discussion: The answer to this question 
would be “no,” if we shared your belief on 
the facts as stated. However, because we be- 
lieve that the weight of the testimony given 
by lending institutions revealed that raising 
interest rates would produce additional 
amounts of new mortgage financing into the 
market, it is our position that the increase 
in the interest rate is justified. It is our 
understanding of the testimony rendered by 
the various Iending institutions that there 
was a reticence on their part to prognosti- 
cate just how much new mortgage financing 
would become available as a result of an 
increase in the current VA interest rate, not 
that “no significant amounts” of new mort- 
gage financing would become available. 

We further believe that the weight of the 
testimony given before your committee in- 
dicates that lending institutions recognized 
the fact that VA mortgages have failen be- 
hind in their ability to compete for capital 
funds because the interest rate on VA loans 
has not been allowed to respond to demand 
and capital supply forces in the capital mar- 
ket; as a result they recommended an in- 
crease in the VA interest rate so that VA 
loans would be put on a par with FHA loans, 
thereby allowing both the FHA and VA loan 
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programs to compete with conventional 
mortgaging in the open market. 

It is noted that in the testimony given 
recently before the Housing Subcommittee, 
House Banking and Currency Committee, a 
representative testifying on behalf of the life 
insurance companies said: “A rate of 5 per- 
cent on VA mortgages would largely restore 
their competitive position, so that we would 
expect an appreciable increase in life in- 
surance company investments in VA mort- 
gages at that rate.” It is believed that some- 
what similar testimony was given before the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee by a rep- 
resentative of the U. S. Savings and Loan 
League and other lender representatives. 

“(3) An increase in interest rates from 414 
percent to 5 percent will cause many thou- 
sands of veterans to lose advance commit- 
ments at 414 percent interest totaling hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. In each in- 
stance where a veteran loses a commitment 
on a 4½ percent loan, from $600 to $1,500 
will be added to the cost of his home in the 
form of increased interest. Is it the position 
of the American Legion that Congress should 
raise interest rates and cause this group of 
veterans to lose their advance commitments 

at 4% percent?” 

Discussion: It is our understanding that 
there are about 65,000 commitments pres- 
ently outstanding which have not yet re- 
sulted in closed loans. Probably most of 
these commitments provide that the interest 
rate shall be the maximum permissible on 
VA loans at the time of loan closing. How- 
ever, a considerable number of them also 
relate to cases in which the veteran has 
signed a statement indicating that he realizes 
his commitment is tentative and the loan 
will not be closed unless the interest rate is 
increased to 5 percent. We would have no 
way of knowing how many such cases are 
included in the 65,000 commitments out- 
standing. But the important point, it seems 
to us, is whether a million or more veterans 
who desire GI financing should be called 
upon to accept FHA loans at 514 percent, or 
conventional loans at 6 percent or 7 percent 
interest or perhaps be forced out of the mar- 
ket completely so that some fifty or sixty 
thousand veterans will get a somewhat better 
break. The American Legion must view this 
problem from an overall standpoint, not only 
of World War II veterans, but also of those 
veterans who are eligible by reason of Korean 
service. The latter group will be the ones 
hardest hit. Most of them are just now 
reaching the economic and family positions 
where they are becoming interested in home 
ownership. Korean veterans have until Jan- 
uary 31, 1965, to make use of their GI loan 
benefit, but if the permissible rate on GI 
mortgages cannot compete with the yield 
available to lenders on similar investments, it 
is evident that the benefit will be impossible 
of fulfillment, It certainly could not be con- 
sidered equitable treatment to some 6 mil- 
lion Korean veterans who ultimately will be 
eligible for GI loans, by making them un- 
available, by maintaining an unrealistic in- 
terest rate in order to allow some fifty or 
sixty thousand veterans to obtain more ad- 
vantageous type financing. 

In summary, let me say that the American 
Legion recommended an increase in the per- 
missible interest rate on GI loans because 
there did not appear to be any reasonable 
alternative. Any attempt to supply needed 
home loan financing through direct loans 
would be futile since it would require an out- 
lay of Government funds totaling six or 
seven billion dollars annually. We are firmly 
in support of the VA direct loan program, but 
believe it should be continued along the lines 
originally intended and confined to the re- 
mote areas where private lenders do not gen- 
erally participate in mortgage lending of this 
nature, 

There are some indications, according to 
certain informed observers, that the mort- 
gage situation is easing. However, for the 
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past several months most lenders- have been 
investing in GI loans only at substantial 
discounts. There is nothing in the current 
picture which would indicate a sufficient im- 
provement in the mortgage market to make 
4% percent loans competitive at any time 
in the foreseeable future. However, there 
are increasing indications that GI loans 
would again be available if the interest rate 
is increased to 5 percent. 

In weighing these various factors the con- 
clusion is inescapable; in our opinion the 
interests of veterans, generally, will be best 
served by making it possible for them to ob- 
tain the financing they need, by an adjust- 
ment of the VA interest rate. Currently, 
this requires that the interest rate be made 
competitive, and I urge that you and your 
committee support an authorized increase 
in the permissible GI rate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dan DANIEL, 
National Commander. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. The distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
McCormack] said a moment ago that 
tight money was the result of administra- 
tive action. As far as we on this com- 
mittee are concerned, we are trying to 
solve the veterans’ questions. We are not 
interested in politics. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, as pre- 
vious speakers have pointed out, there is 
a great deal in this bill with which we are 
all in agreement. We are addressing 
most of our remarks to the question of a 
possible interest increase because that is 
perhaps the major controversial point 
here. But I think the committee ought 
not to lose sight of the fact that this 
bill relates principally to the question of 
improving the operations of the veterans’ 
direct loan program. 

Many of the provisions of the bill came 
out of the committee unanimously, or 
virtually so. As to all of those things, 
therefore, we are in agreement, and those 
of us who feel that some relief should be 
given as to the interest rate would want 
you to keep that fact in mind. 

I take it we are all in agreement also 
that the reason we have legislation such 
as this before us is that we are interested, 
as a legislative body, in seeing that homes 
are built for deserving veterans. That is 
certainly the thing in which I am inter- 
ested, and that is the principal reason 
for our consideration of this bill here 
today. 

It must be borne in mind that the pro- 
posed amendment does not require an 
interest rate of 5 percent; it would make 
it possible for the Veterans Administra- 
tor to increase rates up to 5 percent both 
in the direct loan and in the guaranteed 
loan program. 

Those of us who expect to support the 
5-percent rate believe that by so doing 
we will make it possible for more homes 


for veterans to be constructed; otherwise - 


we certainly would not support such a 
provision. I think everyone in this House 
would want to see homes built for veter- 
ans as reasonably as possible. 

The question comes down simply to 
this: That the testimony before our com- 
mittee was that we are not getting the 
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amount of money at 4%4 percent which 
we require to build the homes veterans 
want to purchase. If this be true, then 
the solution is to try something else, that 
is to give the Administrator authority 
to increase the rate if in his judgment 
he deems it wise and necessary. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man whether anyone who appeared be- 
fore the committee said that increasing 
the rate to 5 percent would get any more 
loans? 

Mr. ADAIR. There was a great deal 
of testimony, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, to the effect that 
more money would be available if the 
interest rate were increased. 

Now in my opinion this bill is not the 
final, the ultimate, the complete solu- 
tion to this problem. We support this 
bill in the hope and expectation that it 
will help. I for one believe it is a step 
in the right direction. If we increase 
the interest rate, I believe it would mate- 
rially assist in freeing more money to 
accomplish the building of more homes 
for veterans. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois, 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts said that a vote for the 5- 
percent interest rate was a vote for tight 
money. If by voting for the 5-percent 
interest rate we can make money a little 
easier and more available to the veterans 
for their building of homes would not 
the gentleman say that a vote for 5 per- 
cent was a vote to loosen up some of the 
tight money? 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and we are trying to loosen up 
money for the purpose he has stated, 
that is, to make money available for vet- 
erans’ homes. 

There are other aspects of this prob- 
lem. Some well-informed people believe 
that if we do give the Administrator the 
authority to increase the rate of interest 
that we make it unnecessary for the 
Government to increase the amount of 
money that it puts into the direct loan 
program; in other words, there is a con- 
siderable body of well-informed opinion 
which holds that by supporting this in- 
crease we would be strengthening our 
free enterprise system and moving away 
from the theory of looking to the Fed- 
eral Government as the source from 
which loans should be made. To that 
extent we would be tending to take the 
Federal Government out of business. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There is no 
member of the committee who tries more 
diligently to learn the correct answers to 
problems than the gentleman from In- 
diana. Would the gentleman comment 
on the fact that today veterans through- 
out the country are paying 5 percent and 
more through discount practices, that 
if we increase or give authority to in- 
crease it in this bill to 5 percent or more 
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for veterans across the country through 
discount practices, we would also add an 
increase to the direct loan areas? 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman points 
out a fact which is true, when he speaks 
of the matter of discounts. They are 
being charged across the country. As 
the testimony before the committee 
demonstrates, the amount of the dis- 
count varies with different parts of the 
country. Some of us feel that if the 
interest rate is raised by the Adminis- 
trator, if he be granted that authority, 
that we will see a situation in which dis- 
counts generally are lowered. If we can 
take 4 percent off discounts it is the 
equivalent, I am informed, of reducing 
the interest rate by one-half percent. 

So there is reason to believe that if we 
reach a realistic interest figure we may 
thereby be able to reduce the amount of 
the discount and in the long run it will 
not cost the veteran any more and prob- 
ably would cost him less. He would be 
paying a little more interest but in the 
overall cost it would not be greater to 
him, because we would hope and expect 
that discounts would be lowered, or per- 
haps even done away with. 

Isay again, as I said at the outset, here 
is a situation in which we find veterans’ 
houses are not being built. We believe 
an increase in interest rates would pro- 
duce more houses. It may not be the 
ultimate and the total solution to the 
problem, but it is certainly a move in 
that direction; therefore, I believe the 
bill should be supported with the 5-per- 
cent interest rate. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. The previous speak- 
er, the géntleman from North Carolina, 
made a statement that only 10 percent of 
the veterans in rural areas have been 
able to procure a mortgage loan. Does 
that statement mean that 100 percent of 
the veterans applied for mortgage loans? 

Mr. ADAIR. No; it does not mean 
that, and I do not think the gentleman 
meant to imply that. I am glad the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey clarifies that 
point. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

VA RATE INCREASE VITAL TO OKLAHOMA 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
Oklahoma and particularly in the metro- 
politan area of Oklahoma City, the home 
loan guaranty program of the Veterans’ 
Administration has been outstanding in 
its benefit to veterans purchasing homes. 
In the State of Oklahoma generally be- 
tween 30 and 35 percent of all World War 
II veterans have been able to buy a home 
through the assistance of this VA pro- 
gram and in the county of Oklahoma the 
percentage reaches as high as 84.3 per- 
cent. Therefore, the future of this pro- 
gram is of vital concern to me and to the 
veterans in my area. 

Over the past 6 months it has become 
clear that the benefits of the GI program 
have been seriously curtailed by what 
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amounts to an almost complete stoppage 
in the supply of investment funds for VA 
guaranteed loans. Thus, in January I 
was advised that no VA mortgage funds 
were available at 4%½ percent except for a 
limited amount at a net discount of 8 
percent. More recently, in the past week 
a further check showed that the mort- 
gage situation was just about the same as 
in January except that the GI loan situa- 
tion is now worse. At the same time, it is 
the clear conviction of the builders and 
lenders in Oklahoma City that if the VA 
interest rate is raised to 5 percent, there 
will be a substantial increase in funds for 
the program both through local savings 
and loan associations and from other in- 
vestment sources. Without such an in- 
crease the only investment support is 
through the Federal National Mortgage 
Association which can now charge a net 
discount of 9 points for a VA 4% percent 
loan with less than 10 percent down pay- 
ment. This is a price that is prohibitive 
to builders and in effect prevents further 
starts under the VA program. 

To halt the VA program in this fashion 
is both disturbing and dangerous. The 
drop in national housing starts in the 
month of February was startling, with 
the annual rate falling to 910,000—the 
lowest since May 1949. But to me even 
more serious is the drastic curtailment 
in housing starts for Oklahoma City. 
Based on preliminary data of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics on housing start 
trends in principal metropolitan areas, 
the drop in housing starts in the first 
10 months of 1956 was 40 percent below 
the same period during 1955. This is 
a matter of the utmost concern to all 
segments of the private economy in my 
area. If this is the result of the ad- 
ministration’s “tight money“ policy, as 
seems evident, it appears to me that the 
adverse repercussions in private business 
will be far-reaching. 

More than matters of general busi- 
ness economy are involved here, how- 
ever. The VA housing program for 
World War II veterans was extended 
by the Congress last year to July 25, 
1958, and one of the principal reasons 
for continuing the program was the fact 
that as of last year only 26 percent of 
the 15.3 million World War IT veterans 
had used their home loan entitlement. 
Moreover, 2 out of every 3 of these vet- 
erans who had used their GI right re- 
tained from $3,500 to $5,500 of their en- 
titlement still available to them. Clearly 
it is unfair to these veterans now to pre- 
vent their use of this program during 
its remaining year through failure to 
provide it with a competitive interest 
rate. Considered from a broader view- 
point, it would be equally unjustified for 
the Congress to cast aside a mortgage 
guaranty program which has recently 
provided the financing for as high as 
30 percent of all private housing starts 
in the Nation and has been one of the 
major means of providing new low-cost 
and middle-income housing for our 
young families. 

I most certainly support enactment of 
H. R. 4602, introduced by Chairman 
‘TEAGUE, of the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, which will continue and expand the 
VA direct-lending program because I be- 
lieve it will be helpful to the smaller 
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cities and towns and rural areas in my 
district and in the State of Oklahoma, 
generally. It has been made clear, how- 
ever, that H. R. 4602 will be of no assist- 
ance whatsoever to the financing of hous- 
ing in metropolitan areas, such as Okla- 
homa City, and that it will in no way 
replace the VA home loan guaranty pro- 
grams for World War II and Korean 
veterans, which are now completely in- 
effective because of their statutory 444 
percent rate. Accordingly, I would urge 
the Members of the House, even though 
as a general matter I am opposed to 
higher interest rates, to vote in favor of 
an amendment to H. R. 4602 permitting 
an increase in the VA rate. I am con- 
vinced that this action is necessary for 
effective continuation of the GI bill of 
rights and the VA home loan guaranty 
programs for the thousands of veterans 
who would benefit from their provisions. 

Iam pleased that the need for this ac- 
tion has been supported by the American 
Legion and by many other groups desir- 
ing to see these valuable home-financing 
programs continued effectively. I am 
distressed that monetary policies and the 
current tight money situation have 
forced an interest rate increase upon the 
VA programs, and I would hope that our 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs will ex- 
ercise an alert and vigilant scrutiny of 
the operations of the money market and 
VA programs during coming months so 
that its influence can be exercised in the 
direction of lowering the VA interest rate 
at the earliest opportunity. Certainly, I 
agree that the statutory amendment 
necessary now to permit a rate increase 
should envision and include the authority 
for such lowering of the rate just as soon 
as the money market and mortgage in- 
vestment conditions will permit. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to compliment ovr chairman 
on the splendid manner in which he has 
handled this bill and for the great pains 
he has taken in order to aid us in trying 
to get just a little money for the boys at 
the forks of the creek. 

Something has been said about who 
represents who and why. I just happen 
to have a few little things down here that 
I will present. We talk about a five-man 
committee, but let us see who they are. 
That committee comprises 2 builders, 
1 lender, 1 gentleman connected with a 
public utility, and another gentleman 
who sells trailers. But who came here 
over a thousand strong representing all 
branches of the American Legion, some 
of them from the grassroots? I would 
like to know just which bunch should 
more nearly represent the grassroots 
of the American Legion. Is it the build- 
ers, the lenders, the trailer builders and 
sellers or the American Legion boys 
themselves who are a thousand strong 
against the five-man committee who 
came here and almost unanimously said, 
“We do not want any 5-percent money.” 

Mr. Chairman, I will not go into an 
explanation of H. R. 4602. The pro- 
visions of the bill have been adequately 
explained, but I do wish to comment on 
the need for this legislation. 
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H. R. 4602 does not represent an ex- 
pansion of the direct-loan program for 
veterans. It represents a continuation 
at previously established levels. This bill 
calls for an appropriation for next year 
of $150 million and changes the direct- 
loan program with regard to the con- 
struction of new homes. This is a step 
that is long overdue. We have loaned 
about $580 million to veterans living in 
small towns and rural areas under the 
direct-loan program. Eighty percent of 
that has been for old houses. It has 
been almost impossible for a veteran to 
use the direct-loan program to build a 
new house. The ceiling of $10,000 has 
been too low and we are correcting that 
and raising the ceiling to $12,500. We 
are also providing for advance com- 
mitments so that builders may obtain 
fund reservations and build houses to be 
offered for sale to veterans with direct 
loans just as houses are built for vet- 
erans living in the large cities under 
the guaranteed-loan program. Veterans’ 
Administration has enough money on 
hand, together with that appropriated 
by this bill, to build about 40,000 new 
houses. That is the equivalent of about 
10 new houses in every county in the 
United States. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
completed a survey of every county in 
the United States and it is now clear be- 
yond any shadow of doubt that the veter- 
an living in the small town and rural area 
has not had a fair break. Forty or fifty 
percent of the veterans living in the 
larger cities of the country have been 
able to obtain a home loan. Even today, 
when money is tight houses are being 
offered for sale in every city in the United 
States at 442-percent financing and with 
low downpayments. There is no money 
for the veteran in the small town and 
rural area and except for the little bit of 
direct loan money which has been avail- 
able in the past, there has been no money 
during the 10 years in which the veter- 
ans’ home loan program has operated. 
We have guaranteed over $40 billion in 
loans for city veterans and have loaned 
about $580 million for veterans in small 
towns and rural areas. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration officials testified before our 
committee that 40 percent of the veter- 
ans of the country live in direct loan 
areas where only $580 million has been 
made available. This compares with 60 
percent of the veterans living in urban 
centers where $40 billion in loans have 
been made. It is high time that we do 
something to correct this gross injustice. 

The Eighth Congressional District of 
Louisiana, which I represent, is a typical 
rural congressional district and has 
31,607 World War II veterans living in 
it. Only 8.1 percent of these veterans 
have been able to get a loan. The entire 
State of Louisiana is far behind the na- 
tional average. Nineteen and two- 
tenths percent of the World War II vet- 
erans of Louisiana have been able to get 
a loan, as compared with the national 
average of 25.2 percent. I have five 
parishes in my district where less than 
3 percent of the World War II veterans 
living there have been able to get a loan. 
This is not because these rural veterans 
have no desire to own their own home or 
to build a new home. Many of them are 
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financially able to purchase a home if 
they can get a loan. There is quite a 
contrast between the opportunity for a 
loan in the Eighth Congressional District 
to the situation which exists in the bigger 
cities of Louisiana. St. Bernard and 
Jefferson Parish are two of the suburban 
counties to New Orleans. East Baton 
Rouge Parish has the city of Baton 
Rouge and Lake Charles is in Calcasieu 
Parish. Thirty-one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty World War II veterans 
live in these four parishes and 60.4 per- 
cent of them have been able to get a loan. 
I mentioned before that I have 31,607 
World War I veterans living in my con- 
gressional district of eight parishes and 
only 8.1 percent have been able to get a 
loan. H. R. 4602 is intended to correct 
this discrimination. 

Let me emphasize that the discrimina- 
tion which I have described here, using 
as an example my Congressional district 
and the larger cities of Louisiana, is not 
restricted to the State of Louisiana. This 
situation exists throughout the Nation. I 
urge that we pass H. R. 4602 without 
controversial amendments in order that 
the rural veteran and the veteran in the 
small town may be given a little help 
before the veterans’ home loan program 
expires. 

PROPOSED INCREASE IN INTEREST RATE 


The amendment to increase the inter- 
est rate on Veterans’ Administration 
loans from 4% percent to 5 percent was 
offered in the committee and was beaten 
by an overwhelming vote. I believe that 
I attended every session of the hearings 
of the committee and I became convinced 
that an increase in interest rates would 
serve only to add additional cost to the 
homes of those veterans who have ad- 
vance commitments now and would not 
produce any substantial amounts of new 
mortgage financing. In fact, represent- 
atives of the life insurance companies, 
savings banks, mortgage bankers, and 
building groups were unanimous in their 
opinion that very little if any new money 
would be made available if the interest 
rate is increased to 5 percent. They did 
state, however, that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration program would be in a bet- 
ter position to compete with FHA for 
the limited amount of money available. 

I think that it would be a serious mis- 
take for the Congress to raise interest 
rates without the assurances of lenders 
that they will make money available at 
the new rate. I know there has been 
considerable talk since the hearings that 
commitments have now been obtained 
from some savings and loan banks that 
they will loan money at 5 percent. I 
have not seen any such commitments 
obtained from the life insurance com- 
panies and the life insurance companies 
are responsible for a large part of the 
mortgage financing that goes into Vet- 
erans’ Administration housing. 

The shortage of mortgage financing is 
the direct result of the administration’s 
hard money policy and I think that it is 
entirely inconsistent for the administra- 
tion to first invoke a hard money policy 
to curtail consumer credit and then rec- 
ommend a rate increase to obtain more 
housing credit. The spokesmen for the 
life insurance companies who testified 
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before our committee said that there 
are $900 million in outstanding commit- 
ments for Veterans’ Administration and 
FHA loans. In addition to these, the 
savings and loan banks and other banks 
of the country have many millions more 
in outstanding commitments. Houses 
are being offered for sale today with a 
4% percent loan. Many veterans have 
written to the committee urging that the 
rate not be increased until they can close 
their loan on a 4½ percent commitment 
which they now have. I do not wish to 
be a party to saddling thousands of vet- 
erans who have 4% percent commit- 
ments with an additional $600 to $1,000 
on the cost of the house when there is 
no assurance from lenders that the in- 
crease in interest rate will bring out any 
new money. 

I do not concur in the statements 
which are made that the veteran is not 
interested in the amount of interest that 
he pays—he is only interested in a low 
downpayment—and I do not believe that 
veterans want the rate increased. We 
had five veteran organizations appear 
before our committee. Four of them 
opposed the rate increase. The Ameri- 
can Legion favored the rate increase, 
based on the recommendation of a 5- 
man committee made up of 2 builders, a 
lender, a gentleman who is connected 
with a public utilities company, and a 
gentleman who builds trailers. A few 
days later over a thousand members of 
the American Legion—State com- 
manders, adjutants, national officers, 
and American Legion service officers— 
met here in town and that group voted 
to oppose the rate increase. So far as I 
am concerned, I think these leaders of 
the American Legion more nearly repre- 
sent veterans’ opinion than the five-man 
committee which formed the policy. 

Here is a summary of the testimony by 
veteran organizations against the pro- 
posed rate increase: 

American Legion: “Accordingly, then, 
your committee recommends as follows: 

That the American Legion recommend 
appropriate legislation be enacted by the 
Congress to provide the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs with the same authority to 
regulate interest rates on VA loans as the 
FHA Administrator now exercises over FHA 
loans under the National Housing Act. 
Under this type of legislation the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs would have the 
authority within realistic legislative limits 
to increase or decrease rates to meet the 
conditions of the time. In a period such as 
this he would have had the authority to in- 
crease the rate in time to have assured the 
continued fiow of GI loans under private 
auspices and the present emergency would 
be adequately met.“ 

“Mr. SayLor. Now, heretofore there has 
been this arbitrary, fixed 4-percent loan, then 
4% percent, and now they come along and 
suggest a 5-percent loan. My own thinking 
is that that in and of itself will not solve 
the problem. Do you agree with that? 

“Mr. CoLLINS (American Legion witness). 
Yes, sir. It will not solve the problem, It 
will at least give the veteran the same 
opportunity as a nonveteran to bid for what 
money there is available. That is all it will 
accomplish.” 

Veterans of Foreign Wars: “Instead of in- 
creasing the GI loan interest rate, the VFW 
convention delegates last year thought it 
should be rolled back to 4 percent. Conse- 
quently, I could not recommend an in- 
crease from 4½ to 5 percent. * The 
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VFW is of the opinion that the present 414< 
percent interest rate does not reflect the 
true cost of the average GI loan because of 
the growing practice of discounts which 
range up to 12 percent in some areas, ac- 
cording to our information. We doubt if 
an increase of one-half percent in the in- 
terest rate will produce any substantial in- 
crease in the flow of private funds into GI 
loans. 

“I am not too sure that this subject is of 
great interest to any large number of vet- 
erans. Most of the communications and 
calls my office has received came from per- 
sons directly interested in building, selling, 
or financing homes, and persons involved in 
the administration of the various loan pro- 
grams. Very few veterans as such have ex- 
pressed any interest one way or another. In 
fact, I sent out a bulletin to our 48 State 
departments advising them of this hearing 
and inviting comments and/or recommen- 
dations. The response, or lack of response, 
seems to indicate very little interest.” 

Disabled American Veterans: “It is not be- 
lieved that this Congress will raise the inter- 
est rate from 4% percent.” 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States: 
“At the 61st annual national convention of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, last August, resolutions 
were passed to urge the Administrator of 
the VA to use his discretionary power to fix 
the interest rate on VA mortgage loans at 
4 percent, to petition the Congress to limit 
the interest rate on such loans at 4 per- 
cent. 

The purchase of homes of necessity uses 
up huge amounts of credits. It is, therefore, 
obvious that housing is a direct target of 
these increased interest rates. Indeed, the 
Vice Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Mr. Balderston, is reported in the Evening 
Star as having ‘categorized housing as a post- 
ponable item’ in a speech before the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America. By 
making money tight, it is hoped to prevent 
many families from acquiring homes. In 
other words, this policy makes the veteran's 
desire for a home postponable. Under this 
theory, the man who was expendable fighting 
in his country's uniform is expendable again 
in the fight to jack up interest rates. * * * 
By authorizing an increase in the interest 
rates for VA guaranteed home-mortgage 
loans, you will simply be adding to the 
competition.” 

AMVETS: “We submit that the 4½-per- 
cent interest rate, while it is not all that 
the traffic will bear, nevertheless provides an 
adequate return to the investors participat- 
ing in the program and should be retained 
in the law. * * * Those who advocate an in- 
crease to 5 percent can give no assurance 
that this step will attract any new money to 
the Veterans’ Administration program. On 
the other hand, there is every indication that 
further increases will be necessary if it is 
intended to make Veterans’ Administration 
rates competitive. 

“The one immediate effect of an increase 
to 5 percent that can be accurately measured 
involves the 91,000 loan commitments out- 
standing at the end of December 1956. * * * 
We find the immediate and direct effect 
would be to saddle 91,000 veterans with an 
increase in the amount necessary to amortize 
their loans of more than 63% million per 
year. AMVETS seriously question whether 
the nebulous advantage of an increase to 
5 percent will negate the obvious breach of 
faith with these 91,000 veterans.” 


I believe that the veteran organiza- 
tions speak for veterans when they state 
opposition to the rate increase. I know 
that builders and lenders are expressing 
a lot of concern for the veterans’ hous- 
ing program, but there should be no mis- 
take about it. Builders and lenders are 
speaking as builders and lenders. They 
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are not spokesmen for the veterans and 
if we vote for this rate increase today 
we will be voting it for the benefit of 
builders and not for the benefit of vet- 
erans. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
telman from New York [Mr. Frno]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, we all know 
that our GI housing program in this 
country is practically at a standstill due 
to the plain fact that mortgage money 
at 4%4 percent interest is not available. 

This bill, H. R. 4602, does not help nor 
correct the deplorable situation that ex- 
ists. While it extends and expands our 
direct-loan program, it still confines its 
application to rural areas and small cities 
and towns. It does not take care of all 
GI loans throughout the United States, 

I propose to introduce an amendment 
which will extend and expand this pro- 
gram to cover all veterans, wherever they 
may reside, whether in urban or rural 
areas. 

I do not believe that increasing the 
interest rate to 5 percent is the answer 
to this problem. First of all, an increase 
of interest rate will only serve to ag- 
gravate inflation by raising the cost of 
housing and it will add to the present 
competition for the use of credit. 

In view of the fact that recent reports 
have indicated that mortgage money will 
become less tight and that interest rates 
will gradually level off, I see no reason 
to oblige a veteran to pay 5 percent at 
this time. I suggest that we extend this 
program to all veterans pending read- 
justment of this critical mortgage 
market. 

My amendment will serve as a stop- 
gap during this critical period. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER]. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, 
H. R. 4602 is a bill which is worthy of 
the support of every Member of this 
body. I say this because I know that 
all of us are interested in a fair and 
equitable administration of the veterans’ 
housing program in this country. 

The housing program for veterans was 
first provided for in the Serviceman's Re- 
adjustment Act and had as its primary 
and sole purpose assisting veterans of 
World War II and, later, the Korean in- 
cident in readjusting to civilian life. It 
was based upon the philosophy that this 
country owed an obligation to those who 
served in the Armed Forces during pe- 
riods of international military conflict. 

Even though the language of the pre- 
vious legislation makes all war veterans 
of both of these wars eligible for home 
loans, the record shows that the end re- 
sult has not been that which was in- 
tended. 

It is a matter of record that the vet- 
erans residing in small towns and rural 
areas have not had an opportunity to 
participate in this housing program on 
an equal basis with their fellow veter- 
ans who reside in the large population 
centers. 

Approxmiately $40 billion have been 
loaned under the VA guaranteed loan 
program. Only about $584 million has 
been loaned to veterans in the small 
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towns and rural areas through the di- 
rect-loan program, 

In testimony before the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, representatives of the 
Veterans’ Administration have testified 
that it has declared all or part of 2,500 
counties in the United States as direct- 
loan areas because little or no private 
financing has been available under the 
guaranteed-loan program. 

They further testified that 40 percent 
of the Nation’s World War II veteran 
population lives in these areas of a rural 
and limited population nature. 

The remaining 60 percent of the vet- 
erans of World War II reside in urban 
centers and have had guaranteed loans 
available to them. This means that 60 
percent of the veterans of World War II 
have received about $40 billion in guar- 
anteed loans. The remaining 40 percent 
of veterans living in the small towns and 
rural areas have received only $584 mil- 
lion in housing loans under the direct 
loan program. 

This points up the real problem in the 
veterans’ housing field. It clearly indi- 
cates to me that the vital problem is not 
to build more projects in the cities and 
population centers where the 40 percent 
of the veteran population has already 
been able to obtain home loans. The real 
problem is providing some semblance of 
equity of opportunity in the housing loan 
field for veterans in the areas of limited 
population. 

The 11th Congressional District of 
North Carolina, which I am privileged to 
represent in this body, is typical of most 
of the rural areas in the United States. 
There are 7 counties in our district, hav- 
ing a total World War II veteran popula- 
tion of 29,350. Only 11.6 percent of these 
veterans have been able to obtain a home 
loan under the veterans’ loan program. 

Only 15.3 percent of the 344,000 vet- 
erans living in the State of North Caro- 
lina have been able to procure loans of 
this type. This compares with the na- 
tional average of 25.2 percent of World 
War veterans who have obtained these 
loans. 

The veterans of the 11th Congressional 
District of North Carolina have received 
less than half the national average in 
housing loans. 

There is one county in my district 
which has a World War II veteran popu- 
lation of 1,000, and since World War II 
there has not been a single loan made, 
either direct or guaranteed. In another 
of the counties in my district only 6 loans 
have been made, even though the veteran 
population there is 1,480. 

Compare these figures with those in 
my neighboring county of Mecklenburg, 
in which is located the largest city in 
North Carolina—Charlotte. Twenty 
thousand four hundred and sixty World 
War II veterans live in that county, and 
eight thousand, eight hundred and 
twelve, or 43.1 percent, have received a 
veteran’s loan for housing purposes. 

Twenty-nine thousand three hundred 
and fifty World War II veteran live in 
the 11th Congressional District, made up 
of seven counties which are, for the most 
part, rural in nature—about 9,000 more 
than reside in Mecklenburg County—yet 
only 3,406 have been able to get a vet- 
eran’s housing loan, 
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There have been less than half as 
many loans made in the entire 11th Con- 
gressional District as have been made 
in the county of Mecklenburg, N. C. 

I would not have it understood that 
I am complaining about the good for- 
tune of the veterans in Mecklenburg 
County. I am delighted that the vet- 
erans of that great county have been so 
fortunate. My purpose in mentioning 
this is to show that the present experi- 
ence with the veterans’ housing loan 
program has not shown us an equitable 
situation. 

The veteran in the small communities 
and rural areas is entitled to the avail- 
ability of housing loans on the same 
basis as is enjoyed by his brothers in 
the larger population centers. 

The situation that I have mentioned 
with reference to my own district seems 
to prevail throughout the United States. 
It represents a major issue confronting 
the administration of this program for 
the veteran. 

In the interest of fairness to all per- 
sons who served in our armed forces dur- 
ing periods of war and who are now 
making their homes in the smaller com- 
munities of the Nation, it is imperative 
that this Congress take steps to create 
opportunities for them comparable to 
the opportunities which have existed, 
and now exist, in the larger cities and 
towns of this country. 

H. R. 4602 is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It will make available an addi- 
tional $150 million in the coming year, 
and when added to funds previously ap- 
propriated and now on hand will result 
in making a total of $450 million avail- 
able to veterans in small towns and rural 
areas during the next 18 months. : 

This fund will make it possible for vet- 
erans to build approximately 40,000 new 
homes at the national level of $12,500 
which the bill establishes. 

Another weakness in the direct loan 
program has been that advance commit- 
ments could not be procured by the 
builders. 

Under existing law only the veteran 
himself could obtain a commitment 
from the VA. The legislation now pro- 
posed removes that limitation in that it 
sets up a procedure for advance com- 
mitments to builders for new construc- 
tion. It will encourage the builders in 
the small towns through their ability to 
obtain advance commitments from the 
Veterans’ Administration. These com- 
mitments will make it possible for them 
to develop small subdivisions and offer 
the houses thus built to the veterans on 
a financing plan that will make it at- 
tractive to both the veteran and the 
builder. 

The importance of this provision is 
further indicated when we take into ac- 
count that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion’s direct loan program has been used 
primarily for financing older houses, and 
not for new construction. Eighty per- 
cent of the loan activity under this pro- 
gram has been for this old construction, 
and we are told that this was primarily 
due to the fact that it was almost impos- 
sible to build a new home under the pro- 
cedure previously required. 

Now, there has been a great deal said 
about the failure of H. R. 4602 to in- 
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crease the allowable interest rate from 
the present level of 442 percent to 5 per- 
cent or to a flexible rate of interest. We 
have all been besieged with telegrams 
and letters from financial institutions, 
homebuilders, insurance companies, and 
agencies other than those which repre- 
sent the veteran. 

I am frank to state that there is a 
serious economic problem facing the 
home builders of this Nation. 

If I thought for one moment that an 
increase in the interest rate now allowed 
under the law on veterans’ housing 
would open the doors to the money mar- 
kets for this purpose I would have no 
hesitancy in voting for an amendment to 
the existing law to increase the interest 
rate. 

In sitting through the hearings con- 
ducted by the Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee we have heard absolutely no evidence 
as to the amount of money, if any, that 
an increase in the interest rate would 
bring into the veterans’ housing market. 

There is considerable conflict as to 
whether it would have any effect what- 
ever upon the situation of the home 
builders in this country. After partici- 
pating in these hearings I am convinced 
that to increase the interest rate would 
not be of benefit to the veterans of this 
country and seriously question that it 
would be of any value to the home 
builders. -` 

Mr. Chairman, it is common knowl- 
edge that this GI or veterans’ housing 
program was designed for the benefit of 
one group of people—the veterans of the 
United States. It was not for the home 
builders, it was not for the bankers, it 
was not for the life-insurance com- 
panies, nor was it for any other group to 
be found in our economic and social life. 

That being true, I cannot bring my- 
self to the view that we should burden 
the veterans of this Nation with in- 
creased interest rates on their homes 
simply because agencies and groups 
other than veterans’ groups propose 
them. 

It was significant that the great vet- 
erans’ groups represented at the hear- 
ings conducted by our committee were 
virtually unanimous in urging that the 
Congress keep the interest rate pegged 
at 4% percent. 

These are the organizations which 
have historically promoted the interest 
of the veterans of this Nation. 

I find it difficult to follow the leader- 
ship of those who are not primarily con- 
cerned about the veteran and his welfare 
when there is such a unanimity of opin- 
ion against them on the part of those or- 
ganizations who are guarding the welfare 
of our veteran population. 

Another problem that has concerned 
many of us was the fact that there are 
now outstanding in this Nation millions 
of dollars in commitments for veterans’ 
housing. We are told that each of these 
commitments has what is called an esca- 
lator clause, by the terms of which the 
veteran would be required to pay the 
highest legal rate of interest, even 
though that rate of interest became legal 
after the lending company had com- 
mitted itself to finance his home under 
the veterans’ housing program, 
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It is my considered opinion that to vote 
to increase the interest rate beyond the 
present 4%-percent limitation will have 
as its principal effect the burdening of 
men who now have valid commitments 
with additional interest upon those loans, 

If the interest rate is raised to 5 per- 
cent, it will saddle these thousands of 
veterans with an increase in the cost of 
their homes from $600 to $1,500. There 
will be no defense available to the veter- 
an against these increased charges under 
the so-called escalator provisions of out- 
standing commitments. 

The veterans’ loan program, I repeat, 
was not designed as a subsidy to the 
building or the lending industry. It was 
designed to give to the veterans of this 
country a program of financing whereby 
they could build for themselves and their 
families a small home at a low interest 
rate and with a low downpayment. If 
the 5-percent interest rate is the answer 
to the entire problem of the home-build- 
ing industry and the lending and finan- 
cial agencies, then I respectfully suggest 
that the 5-percent rate now being en- 
joyed by them in the FHA program 
should offer the impetus which they 
claim they will derive from an increase 
in the veterans’ interest rate. 

I say again that I believe that an in- 
crease in the interest rate would be of 
little, if any benefit to the home-build- 
ing industry in this county. I am cer- 
tain that it will be of no benefit to the 
veteran. 

The committee heard lengthy testi- 
mony from representatives of the finan- 
cial institutions of the Nation. It was 
the thread of though through all of this 
testimony that a rate increase would 
produce very little, if any, new funds for 
financing homes for veterans and their 
families. It was pointed out that the 
increase in the FHA rate last December 
had done litile good. It was further 
pointed out that the FHA program had 
declined substantially below its level in 
the 4 months preceding the rate increase. 

Let me read to you some of the state- 
ments made by representatives of finan- 
cial institutions and lending agencies as 
they testified before our committee con- 
cerning the anticipate effect of an in- 
crease in the interest rate from 4%½ per- 
cent to 5 percent. 

American Life Convention and Life In- 
surance Association of America, repre- 
sented by R. Manning Brown, Ehney A. 
Camp, and Milford A. Vieser: 

Mr. ViesEr. We say to you that if you were 
to raise the rate today to 4% or 5, there 
is no assurance that 6 months or a year 
from now you would not have another tieup. 
It could go the other way, but it would get 
much tighter. 

I would be glad to give you my personal 
opinion as to that market right today. I 
think it would be 514. And that is an over- 
all picture. * * * But I think the average 
rate today would probably be 5% or 5%, 
right today. And I say that, because there 
apparently are quite a number of sales be- 
ing made in the FHA market at 98, which, 
translated, gives you a rate of 5% or 514. 


Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, Mr. Robert Tharpe, chairman, 
legislative committee: 


Mr. THARPE. What it will take to do the 
business we cannot say for sure, but it would 
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be a mistake for the Congress to assume that 
an increase of 5 percent at this time will pro- 
duce any substantial immediate increase in 
VA mortgage applications or will provide a 
par market for existing loans, 


Mr. Harry Held, vice president, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, N. Y., chair- 
man, committee on mortgage investment, 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks: 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the only way you 
are going to get rid of discount points is a 
flexible interest rate. An increase to 5 
percent would not do it. 

Mr. Hep. That is right. All that will do 
will be to modify the discount. 


United States Savings & Loan League, 
T. Bert King, Washington counsel, and 
Stephen Slipher, vice president: 

Mr. Apam. To address ourselves a little 
further to this matter of the rate which you 
recommend, I recall a few years ago some peo~ 
ple coming before this committee and test- 
ifying that, if the interest were increased 
from 4½ percent, the problems would be 
solved. * * * If the Congress should in- 
crease the interest rate on VA guaranteed 
loans at this time do you think that would 
be another temporary thing and that it might 
be necessary to be back before the Congress 
again in 2 or 3 years; or, as far as you are 
able to foresee, do you think that that might 
take care of it for a longer period of time? 

Mr. Kina. Thank you for qualifying that, 
Congressman, because nobody can sit at this 
table and give you an answer to that ques- 
tion that is good for more than a couple of 
months at best (hearings, p. 307). 


These men were the official spokesmen 
of the agencies and organizations who 
are considered to be experts in the 
financial field, 

In the face of their testimony that a 
rate increase will bring out little or no 
new money for the home-building pro- 
gram for veterans, how can we justify 
increasing the interest rate beyond its 
present level of 44% percent? 

It particularly brings into focus the 
true picture when we consider their tes- 
timony along with the numerous letters 
received by the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee and its members from veterans 
who express the fear that an increased 
interest rate would cause them to lose 
their 444-percent commitment under the 
escalator clause which the commitment 
contains as I have heretofore discussed it. 

The Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
conducted long and extensive hearings in 
this matter. The committee has fully 
lived up to its obligation to view the vet- 
erans’ home loan program strictly from 
the standpoint of the individual that it 
was philosophically intended to aid— 
the veteran. 

The vote of the committee in report- 
ing out this bill is to the best interest of 
the veteran. 

It was a decision arrived at by con- 
scientious committee members who had 
no one to punish or to reward. I say to 
you that the action of our committee is 
entitled to be sustained by the member- 
ship of this great legislative body. 

In the expression of the opinions that 
I have given to you, I would not have 
you interpret it to mean that I am hostile 
to either the homebuilding industry or 
to the lending institutions of this Na- 
tion. I recognize that we must have an 
energetic and active building industry 
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and that those engaged in the business 
of finance must receive a fair and ade- 
quate profit if we are to preserve our way 
of life in this country. 

What I am saying, Mr. Chairman, is 
that the veterans’ housing program 
should not be turned into a program for 
the benefit of the builders or any other 
industry or business activity. 

I believe that it is imperative that 
something be done immediately to im- 
prove the plight of the people now en- 


gaged in the homebuilding industry. I , 


would unhesitatingly support legislation 
designed to accomplish that purpose if 
I were convinced that its net effect would 
be as desired. j 

I am advised that at the present time 
there are bills pending in the Banking 
and Currency Committee upon which 
hearings have been held which may ac- 
complish these desired purposes. These 
bills would greatly liberalize the require- 
ments for downpayments under FHA and 
would bring millions of American citizens 
into the home purchasing market. These 
individuals would pay the 5 percent rate 
under FHA which the builders and 
lenders are now demanding. Legislative 
action of that nature would not penalize 
the veterans of this Nation on the com- 
mitments that now have the 444 percent. 

I am confident that the Banking and 
Currency Committee will give most seri- 
ous consideration to the plight of the 
homebuilding industry and will create 
programs which will serve the needs of 
all the citizens of the Nation. The non- 
veteran is entitled to a fair break in his 
desire to purchase a home under a real- 
istic downpayment and financing pro- 
gram. In this nonveteran group is the 
present exserviceman who gave his serv- 
ice in time of peace and who is in need 
of assistance in readjustment and in 
building a home for himself and his 
family. 

There are approximately 600,000 vet- 
erans being discharged each year who 
were drafted into the service or who en- 
tered the service under the compulsion 
of the draft. These veterans have no 
entitlement at all under the Veterans’ 
Home Loan Program. A liberalized FHA 
program would seem to be required to 
adequately serve the needs of this group. 

In mentioning the FHA program in my 
statement to you I have done so in order 
to point out that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Loan Program is only one of the 
great programs for the homebuilders of 
this Nation. It has served the people of 
this Nation in an excellent manner, I 
know that it will do so in the future. I 
hope that it will be implemented at this 
session of Congress in order that it may 
be of service to even a greater number of 
our people. 

But the FHA program is not in the 
same philosophical panorama as the VA 
loan program, because the veterans’ pro- 
gram was designed for one particular 
group of our population. If we are to 
preserve the philosophy which dictated 
the original enactment of this program 
we must never lose sight of the fact that 
it is a veterans program, and not a pro- 
gram for the express benefit of any other 
group or organization. 

H. R. 4602 should be enacted without 
amendment and, particularly, without 
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any amendment with reference to the 
increase in interest rate. 

The enactment of this law will be of 
immeasurable value to the veterans in 
the small towns and rural areas who 
have not received the benefit to which 
they were entitled under our veterans’ 
home loan program, 

I urge that the Members of this body 
join hands with the majority of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee and favor- 
ably act upon H. R. 4602. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 4602, and against an 
increase in interest rates. Iam hopeful 
that this particular piece of legislation 
will eliminate the discrimination against 
veterans who make application for vet- 
erans’ loans to build homes outside of 
the metropolitan areas. 

I wish to congratulate the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee for going into the 
subject and bringing to the floor this 
legislation. I have felt for quite a period 
of time that there was something wrong 
in rural areas where applicants were 
unable to get veterans’ loans. I am 
hopeful that somewhere along the line 
at least a billion dollars may be made 
available for veterans’ loans. 

I, along with many others, introduced 
legislation providing that 25 percent of 
the national service life insurance fund 
may be invested in making direct home 
loans to veterans. The veterans are en- 
titled to a better loan program and I 
feel that this legislation will correct a 
lot of inequities. 

You certainly have a curious situation 
when the effect of a law, which is sup- 
posed to iron out certain inequities, is 
to reinforce those inequities. 

Committee studies show that while 40 
percent of our veterans living in urban 
areas have obtained GI housing loans, 
only 10 percent of those living away from 
the major population centers, in rural 
areas or in cities and towns of under 
30,000 population, have received the 
same benefit. 

Now, the policy of Congress on this 
matter is clearly settled and settled in 
the only equitable manner: that policy 
is to establish special legislation to make 
sure that substantially equivalent bene- 
fits are made available to all veterans. 

H. R. 4602 is a strongly worded bill 
that we have every reason to believe will 
prove effective. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly join 
with many of my colleagues here in the 
House to strongly endorse this bill and 
urge its enactment at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. WEAVER]. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
few minutes allotted to me today, I want 
to, first of all, warmly commend the 
chairman of our committee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, OLIN 
TEAGUE, better known as “Tiger,” for the 
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outstanding contribution he has made 
while serving in this capacity. In addi- 
tion, may I say that I am very proud of 
our committee staff. This staff is an in- 
telligent, conscientious, and capable 
group of people who have been of im- 
measurable assistance to me just as I 
know they have been to my colleagues 
with whom I serve on this committee in 
the study of these matters. 

In the consideration of H. R. 4602, be- 
fore us today, there is but one basic 
question to resolve—and that is whether 
we want to encourage the construction 
of homes for our veterans in many rural 
areas and small communities and towns 
where private financing, in most in- 
stances, has not been and is not now 
available. 

Let me briefly use a few figures to il- 
lustrate the point I wish to make. As of 
the end of December 1956, approximately 
5 million veterans had secured VA-guar- 
anteed or insured loans using part or all 
of their entitlement—those loans being 
made in areas where private financing 
was readily available. Of this number, 
424,420 of these veterans were from the 
Korean war. 

As of the end of 1956, a cumulative 
total of 151,631 direct loan applications 
had been received. Of these, 61,611 had 
been withdrawn or rejected, 83,288 had 
been closed and fully disbursed, and 6,732 
were being processed. 

In addition, about 19,943 loans have 
been made to veterans through Decem- 
ber of 1956 by the Voluntary Home Mort- 
gage Credit Program. These VHMCP 
loans were by private industry in areas 
which formerly had to rely completely 
on direct loan financing. No firm fig- 
ures are available as to the total number 
of housing loans made to veterans by 
conventional financing, but it is recog- 
nized that they would be very few in 
number compared to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration guaranteed or insured 
loans, the direct loans and those proc- 
essed through VHMCP. The loss ratio 
on all of these GI loans has been in- 
finitesimal percentagewise. 

Qur total veterans population at the 
end of 1956 included about 15% million 
veterans of World War II, and nearly 5 
million veterans from Korea. There- 
fore today we have some 15 million vet- 
erans of both Korea and World War II 
who have not used any or part of their 
loan guaranty entitlement. 

In the total area of our 48 States there 
are 3,076 counties, 2,700 of these coun- 
ties are wholly or partially eligible for 
direct loans. It is most significant to 
note that 40 percent of our veterans, or 
about 7 million veterans, who are still 
eligible for loans live in this direct loan 
area, while 69 percent of our veterans live 
in the so-called metropolitan areas. 

The committee print on page 2 states: 

The inequity of opportunity to obtain a 
home loan in various sections of the coun- 
try is demonstrated by the fact that 3,231,438 
veterans live in 1,635 rural counties where 
less than 10 percent have obtained a home 
loan as compared with 2,857,307 veterans 
who reside in 126 metropolitan counties 


where more than 40 percent have obtained a 
home loan, 


When we realize then that about 5 
million veterans, the bulk of whom live 
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in the metropolitan areas, have secured 
a VA guaranteed or insured loan, then 
there can be no question in my mind that 
unless that inequity is corrected there 
will continue to be an unfair discrimi- 
nation against veterans in these rural 
areas—or the direct loan area—where 
private capital is not available. 

Let me refer briefly to page 36 of the 
hearings in which our chairman asked 
Mr. Ralph Stone, Chief Benefits Director 
of the Veterans’ Administration, to read 
section 512 of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act. 

Mr. Stone (reading): 

(1) Upon application by a veteran eligible 
for the benefits of this title the Adminis- 
trator is authorized and directed to make, or 
enter into a commitment to make the vet- 
eran a loan for any of the following purposes: 

(A) To purchase or construct a dwelling 
to be owned and occupied by him as a home; 

(B) To purchase a farm on which there 
is a farm residence to be occupied by the 
veteran as his home; 

(C) To construct on land owned by the 
veteran a farm residence to be occupied by 
him as his home; or 

(D) To repair, alter, or improve a farm 
residence or other dwelling owned by the 
veteran and occupied by him as his home. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is sufficient. The 
point I want to make is that the law says 
the Administrator is authorized and directed 
to make the loan, Is that right? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If he is directed to make 
these loans and Congress authorized the 
money and he can delegate any area in the 
United States in which to make loans, why 
not use the money Congress has authorized? 

Mr. Stone. We have an intervening law to 
work with. 

The CHARMAN. You are referring to 
VHMCP? 

Mr. Stone. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. Will you read the part of 
the law that requires that? 

Mr. Stone. We discussed it very thoroughly 
last year with you and then had a special 
meeting with the VHMCP. 

The CHAIRMAN. The truth is there is no 
section in there that says so; is that not true? 

Mr. STONE. There is no section that says 
we must follow VHMCP. 

The CHAIRMAN. So the truth is you could 
and should use this direct loan money if 
you wanted to? 

Mr. STONE. Yes, There is no question 
about that. 


It is true, I feel that the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program has been 
a source of money for housing outside the 
large centers of population and removed 
from the city areas, but there is no doubt 
in my mind but that the VA has used 
this VHMCP as a crutch and in so doing 
has ignored completely the intent of the 
original law in the use of direct-loan 
funds to provide housing for veterans. 
It seems unfortunate and untimely that 
action was taken last December to in- 
crease the interest rates on FHA loans. 
May I refer to page 288 of the hearings 
and a colloquy between myself and Sea- 
born Collins, former national com- 
mander of the American Legion, and who 
is himself a builder: 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Collins, as a builder, what 
was your experience immediately preceding 
the increase in the FHA rate as to the avail- 
ability of funds for VA loans? 

Mr. CoLLINS. It was the same as FHA at 
the same discount of about four points. 

Mr. Weaver. I noticed that in your state- 
ment and verbally you stated that everything 
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has happened since the FHA rates were in- 
creased. Was it your feeling that, had the 
FHA rate not been increased, we would not 
find ourselves in perhaps the dilemma that 
we are as to the availability of funds for VA 
loans? 

Mr. CoLLINS. I know that, if the FHA rate 
had not been increased, discounts would 
Probably have increased because of the com- 
petition that the building industry is having 
to compete with from all these other sources. 

Mr. Weaver. On both of them? 

Mr. CoLLINS. On both of them. The only 
thing I say is that whatever affects the VA 
program affects the FHA program and the 
whole thing in a package because one is 
guaranteed and the other is insured by the 
Government, so that what affects one affects 
the other and, if you increase the interest 
rate on one and not the other, you dry up 
the funds on the other. 


In view of Mr. Collins comments any 
action by this Congress to increase the 
interest rate to attempt to remedy one 
mistake already made would be placing 
an additional burden on the backs of 
our veterans and their families. It 
would be a disservice to those who have 
an outstanding commitment at this time 
to buy a home. 

This matter of raising interest rates 
was voted down by a substantial vote in 
our committee. The committee, how- 
ever, favorably reported out this bill, 
H. R. 4602, which would encourage new 
residential construction for veterans’ 
housing in rural areas and small commu- 
nities. In addition, it raised the maxi- 
mum amount in which direct loans may 
be made from $10,000 to $12,500, it 
authorizes advance financing commit- 
ments, and extends the direct-loan pro- 
gram for veterans until July 25, 1958. 

The Veterans’ home-loan program is 
a veterans’ program, and not a program 
designed as a basis for supporting the 
home-building industry. 

Our committee conducted lengthy 
hearings during which it heard testimony 
from representatives of lending groups, 
such as the life insurance companies, 
mortgage bankers, savings and loan 
banks, mutual savings banks, and from 
building groups such as home builders 
and prefabricated-home builders. It 
also heard testimony from a number of 
veteran organizations. 

In essence, the lending groups urged 
that the interest rate be increased from 
4% to 5 percent; however, they offered 
no assurances that such an increase 
would produce any additional money for 
veteran home loans. The statement of 
the representative of the life insurance 
companies which I want to quote is typi- 
cal of these statements: 


We say to you that if you were to raise 
the rate today to 4% or 5 there is no assur- 
ance that 6 months or a year from now you 
would not have another tieup. It could go 
the other way but it could get much 
tighter. * * * I would be glad to give my 
personal opinion as to that overall market 
right today. I think that it would be 514. 
That is an overall picture. 

And when I say that, there is a variety of 
rates due to locations. Probably it would be 
just a shade less in New England, a capital 
market. But I think the average rate today 
would probably be 514, 54%, or 5. 


Representatives of the life-insurance 
companies stated that at the time these 
hearings were in process life insurance 
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companies had about $900 million in out- 
standing commitments for home loans. 
We are advised that about $150 million of 
this is committed for 442-percent Veter- 
ans’ Administration loans. Our commit- 
tee is receiving hundreds of letters from 
veterans who have a commitment for a 
4¥-percent loan. These veterans are 
urging that Congress not raise the rate, 
since they will be required to pay the 
higher rate if the law is changed. 

Four veteran groups opposed the rate 
increase. One organization favored it. 

Any amendment that suggests an in- 
crease in interest rates on VA loans is 
providing an escalator arrangement at 
the expense of veterans, and there is no 
telling where it will stop. 

An interest rate increase of one-half 
percent for a $15,000 loan on a 25-year 
maturity will increase the monthly pay- 
ment of the veteran by $4.26, with a total 
increase of $1,278 over the period of the 
loan, and an interest rate increase of 
one-half percent for a $20,000 loan on a 
25-year maturity will increase the 
monthly payment of the veteran by 
$5.75, with a total increase of $1,725 over 
the period of the loan. It is understand- 
able that the many thousands of veter- 
ans throughout the country who are now 
in the process of obtaining a loan on an 
advance commitment at 444 percent are 
concerned that the Congress will take 
action which will saddle them with a 
substantial increase, in the cost of their 
homes. I am sure that a desire to pro- 
tect these veterans played a great part 
in the committee’s determination not to 
raise the interest rate. 

An interest rate increase of one-half 
percent will add about $300 million to 
the price of homes bought by veterans in 
1957, if it may be assumed that the 1957 
program will be about the same as in 
1956. In view of the great cost to the 
veteran homeowner, this matter deserves 
the most careful consideration. 

Still another problem grows out of 
the proposal to increase the interest rate. 
A veteran becomes eligible for a Veter- 
ans’ Administration loan only if he can 
meet the standards of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for credit. The veteran is 
required to have net earnings of four 
times his monthly home payment for 
principal, interest, insurance, and taxes. 
A veteran seeking a $15,000 loan at 414 
percent must have net earnings of $351 
a month. If the rate is increased by 
one-half percent, he is required to have 
a monthly net earning of $370 a month, 
From this example, it is apparent that a 
rate increase of one-half percent will 
render ineligible many veterans in the 
pet wage brackets who are seeking a 

oan. 

Most of the demand for the proposed 
increase in interest rates is coming from 
home builders in metropolitan areas. A 
recent survey conducted by the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee indicates that the 
greatest problem in the veterans’ home 
loan program is providing loans for vet- 
erans in rural areas and small towns. 
The committee found that in about 125 
metropolitan centers of the United 
States, 40 percent of the World War II 
veterans residing in those areas have 
obtained a home loan. On the other 
hand, it found that in 1,500 rural counties 
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of the United States, having a total 
veteran population larger than the ci- 
ties referred to above, less than 10 per- 
cent have been able to get a home loan. 

The situation in Nebraska is typical of 
the Nation. There has been consider- 
able building activity in about six coun- 
ties; however, Lancaster County is the 
only county in the First Congressional 
District where substantial building un- 
der the veterans’ program has occurred. 
I find that veterans throughout my dis- 
trict have not had an opportunity to 
participate to any great extent in the 
veterans’ loan program. Twenty-five 
and two-tenths percent of the World 
War II veterans of the Nation have ob- 
tained a home loan, yet only 17.4 per- 
cent of the World War II veterans of the 
First Congressional District have been 
successful in getting a loan. The pro- 
gram has been practically nonexistent in 
most of the rural counties of my district. 
It is the same throughout the Nation. 

There is no information available 
which would indicate that an increase in 
the interest rate would cause mortgage 
financing to flow into the areas where 
the least opportunity for the veteran has 
existed. It was a realization of this fact 
that caused me to vote to pass out H. R. 
4602, which will provide for a substantial 
new construction program for veterans 
in small towns and rural areas. Under 
this bill, about a half billion dollars will 
become available to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in the next 18 months. 
These funds are sufficient to build 
about 40,000 new houses in the Nation, 
or an average of about 10 per county in 
the United States. It is my hope that 
under this bill some new consiruction 
will be financed in the smaller communi- 
ties of my State and other States, thus 
creating for the veterans residing in 
those towns, an opportunity to obtain a 
home loan which has not heretofore 
existed during the 10 years that the vet- 
erans’ program has operated. 

Iam quite aware that there is a great 
interest in the rate increase on the part 
of builders and lenders who have been 
active in building large subdivisions in 
the more heavily populated areas, but, I 
am primarily interested in the operation 
of veterans’ program as it affects our vet- 
erans, as homeowners, and their fam- 
ilies, and not as a basis to subsidize and 
support the building industry. I believe 
we must look to other means for the 
support of the home building industry 
through the development of an orderly 
and workable national housing program. 
The veterans home loan program was 
created as a readjustment device for re- 
turning war veterans. The program for 
World War II veterans is scheduled to 
expire in July of next year. The Korean 
group continues to be eligible for about 
10 more years. The home building in- 
dustry cannot continue to look to the 
veterans home loan program as a basis 
for the support of its activities, since the 
program is temporary in nature and is 
drawing to a close. The people of the 
building industry recognize this as an 
accepted fact. The future of the home 
building industry is dependent upon the 
development of a long-range housing 
program which will provide a reasonable 
basis for housing credit for all of the 
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people of the Nation. ‘The President 
recommended, in his budget message to 
the Congress, the development of such 
a plan through a liberalized FHA pro- 
gram. I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
5315, designed to carry out this purpose, 
I shall continue to seek its enactment, 
since it is my opinion that such a pro- 
gram will be necessary if the future of 
the home building industry, so vital to 
the Nation's general economic health, 
is to be assured. I do not see a solution 
to the problems of the home building in- 
dustry through a rate increase on Vet- 
erans’ Administration loans which, ac- 
cording to the best informed sources 
available to the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, will produce negligible results. 

It is my understanding that an amend- 
ment may be offered to this bill to provide 
a liberalized FHA program for veterans 
who are eligible for a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration guaranteed loan, Under the 
plan, the veteran would, of course, be re- 
quired to pay the higher rate of 5 percent 
which prevails on FHA loans, but he 
would be permitted to purchase on a low 
downpayment identical to the veterans’ 
program. The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs would be authorized to pay 
the insurance premium for the veteran, 
I expect to support and vote for this 
amendment if it is offered; however, it is, 
in my opinion, only a stopgap meas- 
ure. We should work toward a liberal- 
ized FHA program for all prospective 
homeowners, since such a program 
would not only be of benefit to veterans 
who have not used their loan guaranty 
entitlement, but it would be available to 
the 5 million veterans who have already 
purchased a home and who, at some time 
in the future, may move or need a larger 
home. It would also be available to 
those young men who are now coming out 
of our Armed Forces not classified as war 
veterans and thus not eligible for a home 
loan. 

This administration is well aware of 
inflation and the detrimental effects that 
it has on our economy. Efforts to hold 
cown inflation have necessarily made the 
mortgage market more difficult. How- 
ever, I am certain that the committee’s 
recognition of the danger of inflation 
played a very large part in its vote 
against interest rate increases. 

I urge you to weigh this matter care- 
fully and then give your full support to 
H. R. 4602, as it was reported out of our 
committee and not with any proposal 
that would increase the interest rate. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Is it not true 
that the preponderance of testimony be- 
fore our committee was just what the 
gentleman has said. The only thing an 
increase in the interest rate would do is 
to make it more competitive with FHA 
but would not bring substantial money 
into the housing market? 

Mr. WEAVER. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to begin my remarks by ex- 
pressing my own personal appreciation 
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to the chairman and to the committee 
for this time and for the splendid bill 
which they have brought forth from 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs to 
the House of Representatives. I do not 
think there is any doubt about the fact 
that this is a piece of legislation that is 
urgently needed, that can be justified, 
and that will do a much better job of 
meeting the problem of the small town 
and of the farm areas of our country 
with regard to housing needs. The 
speakers who have preceded me have 
fully documented the fact that there has 
been a great inequity through the years 
in some counties of this country, in fact, 
practically every State in the Union has 
some counties in which less than 5 per- 
cent of the eligible veterans have been 
able to getloans. This expansion of the 
direct loan program makes it possible to 
go into areas and do something for those 
veterans and do it with a substantial 
amount of money which is needed in this 
program. The other features provid- 
ing a speedier method of getting the 
loans and providing advance commit- 
ment authority are improvements on the 
program. I want to commend the hous- 
ing subcommittee of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs for this very fine piece 
of legislation. 

Now, it seems that the debate that has 
proceeded thus far has somewhat gone 
off on a sidetrack of whether or not we 
should have an increase in the interest 
rate as a part of this legislation. I hope 
it is not the feeling of this House that a 
determination of this interest rate ques- 
tion is imperative before we can pass 
this legislation. Whether you are for 
an increase in interest rates or whether 
you are against an increase in interest 
rates, this is a good and a sound and a 
solid piece of legislation, and we should 
have it, and vote for it regardless of our 
position on the interest rate. You can- 
not look at the interest rate question 
without being convinced that there are 
some compelling arguments on both sides 
of the picture. The very able gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] has advanced 
eloquently arguments in support of an 
increase in the interest rate, and there 
is no doubt about the fact that those 
arguments have weight and are deserv- 
ing of the consideration of this House. 

On the other hand, you cannot study 
the hearings of this committee and you 
cannot read the proceedings that took 
place before the committee without hav- 
ing a serious doubt raised in your mind 
about several points: First of all, on 
whether or not a simple increase in the 
interest rate will meet the problem and 
will put the funds in the guaranteed-loan 
program that we need; secondly, whether 
it is in the interest of our country to con- 
tinue this upward spiral of interest rates 
that we have seen through the past few 
years in which the cost of financing the 
national debt of the United States has 
increased each year at a rapid rate of 
millions and millions of dollars. In 1956, 
the rising interest rates cost Uncle Sam 
some $666 million to finance the national 
debt in additional cost for the financing 
operation. In 1957 that additional cost 
over what it had been will be $906 million 
additional. In other words, we have seen 
the cost of financing this debt go up from 
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$5,980,000,000 in 1952 to $7,338,000,000 in 
1957. 

Now, there is a lot of talk around this 
country about economizing, about stop- 
ping the upward spiral of prices and 
stopping the upward spiral of wages. I 
think there is also a need on this floor 
today to determine whether or not this 
Congress wants to do something con- 
structive and substantive to stop the 
upward spiral of interest rates paid upon 
Government obligations and Government 
securities of different kinds. 

I propose, when the 5-minute rule is 
reached, to offer an amendment which 
will do two fundamental things. First of 
all, it will give the President discretion to 
authorize the Veterans’ Administrator to 
spend more than $1,250,000,000 out of 
national service life insurance funds to 
buy GI mortgages at 4½ percent. Sec- 
ondly, it will authorize the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator to set up certain regulations 
to limit the charges and the fees imposed 
on the builder and on the veteran pur- 
chaser. The objective will be to provide 
a secondary mortgage market for these 
414-percent guaranteed loans as a sub- 
stantial foundation for our overall vet- 
erans’ housing program. 

Now, I am not going to claim to you 
here today that we can adopt this amend- 
ment and have as big a program as we 
have ever had in the past. Personally, I 
think we are facing an overall credit pic- 
ture here in the United States today in 
which the demands for financing are so 
great, from so many different quarters, 
that we will have a very difficult time 
sustaining the same volume of residential 
building in 1957 and 1958 that we had 
this past year. But, I do think this 
amendment will help the picture, and I 
hope the House will adopt it before it 
takes a step in raising the interest rate. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. TI yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I have just been won- 
dering. The gentleman did not discuss 
this discount practice that has been re- 
ferred to here today on a number of 
occasions. It gives me great concern. 
What difference does it make whether it 
is 444 percent or 5 percent if this dis- 
count practice is permitted to continue? 
How are you going to meet this situation, 
because according to the statement here, 
No. 7, discounts vary from 2 to 8 points. 
The 4-point discount will yield a return 
of approximately one-half percent inter- 
est, 8 points a percent on interest. If 
this discount practice is permitted to 
continue, what difference does it make 
what rate we establish? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. May I say in an- 
swer to the gentleman that 1 of the 2 
major parts of this amendment is to au- 
thorize regulations to limit charges and 
fees which are imposed on builders and 
purchasers of mortgages. They would 
be restrained on discounts, which is 
something we do not have at the present 
time. 

Mr. GAVIN. Is there anything in this 
legislation as to violation by some man- 
ner or means of what has been estab- 
lished as the established rate of 44% per- 
cent? How does this discount practice 
operate? 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Discounts are not 
involved at all in the direct-loan pro- 
gram, because the direct-loan program 
does not have discounts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. STAG- 
GERS], who has been a distinguished 
member of the committee for many 
years and who has done a good job. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I appreciate very 
much the words of the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts and the fact that 
she has yielded me this time. 

May I say I am for the bill and against 
the 5 percent interest rate. The gen- 
tleman from New York mentioned some- 
thing about politics. I believe there is 
politics in this. Everything in Congress 
has politics in it. We cannot get away 
from that. 

I will leave it up to the Members of 
the Congress as to whom has put on the 
pressure the last few days about this 
bill. I think you will find out that there 
is some politics in it. 

This discount practice is nothing more 
than highway robbery to me. We have 
gotten into this usury race. The Fed- 
eral Government and the bankers in the 
past have cracked down. I think it is 
time this Congress does something about 
it. But we are debating something else. 
When things are going on that are 
wrong, we should do something to cor- 
rect them. We have many folks, the 
bankers themselves and the insurance 
companies, who say there is no assur- 
ance this will cure the situation. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. May I say to the 
gentleman, who is a very distinguished 
member of our committee, that I have 
been on that committee going on 15 
years and never once have I heard any 
question about politics being raised on 
any bill before the committee. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I agree with the 
gentleman from New York on that. A 
while ago when the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the majority leader, 
raised a question that the gentleman 
had brought up the money question, the 
gentleman from New York said he was 
bringing in politics. I do not believe 
he was. The press carries items about 
this tight-money policy. It is only a 
question of fact. He did not mention 
politics. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Mutter]. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. Briefly, sir. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I want to say to the 
gentleman from West Virginia so far as 
the discussion between the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the majority lead- 
er, and myself, it was a question of 
whether he stated it was an administra- 
tive order or an administration order. 

Mr. MULTER. I have no right to 
speak for him. I think that it is the 
responsibility of both, the administration 
in the first instance and secondarily, the 
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Veterans’ Administration, which is ad- 
ministering this program. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us a bill 
which all agree is a good bill as far as it 
goes. There are going to be some 
amendments offered to it, one of which 
would make it a very bad bill and the 
other must necessarily make it a much 
better bill. 

The problem is whether or not by 
adopting the amendment, when offered, 
to increase the interest rates you are go- 
ing to get any more money into the mort- 
gage market for the veterans who want 
to buy homes. I say to you the answer 
is no. 

You can increase the rate of interest 
to 10 percent and it is not going to bring 
another dollar into this mortgage mar- 
ket. The tight-money policy means that 
there is not enough money to meet all the 
demands for it and this administration 
is going to keep the money supply short 
so that the demand will continue to ex- 
ceed the supply. Where is this money 
going to come from if you increase the in- 
terest rate? We were told not so long 
ago, “Let us give Fanny May another 
billion dollars of lending power.” We 
were told that that would not be infla- 
tionary. That is what this administra- 
tion said. What was that going to be 
used for? That billion dollars was going 
to be used to buy mortgages from mort- 
gage lenders so that they could relend 
the proceeds. That would bring more 
money into the mortgage market to the 
extent of that $1 billion. 

Another amendment which will be of- 
fered will make this a better bill by in- 
creasing this direct-lending power so 
that it will cover the whole country and 
make money available to veterans who 
want to buy homes by using only their 
own money. It will make available their 
life-insurance reserve funds which are 
held for their benefit and are now in- 
vested in United States Government 
obligations. I tell you that it is neces- 
sarily less inflationary to take a billion 
dollars or $2 billions of the veterans’ own 
money out of their reserve fund and lend 
it to them on long-term loans than it is 
to take that amount of money from the 
Treasury and giving it to the money lend- 
ers of the country to put into a revolving 
fund for the purpose of purchasing and 
selling mortgages. 

Here is a Veterans’ Administration re- 
lease of March 16, 1957: 

The Veterans’ Administration received 
25,773 home-loan applications during Feb- 
ruary, a decrease of 18.5 percent from the 
previous month. Appraisal requests also de- 
creased about 34 percent from the previous 
month. 


That means that the trouble is your 
veteran is being priced out of the home 
market. When you go to the Veterans’ 
Administration and ask them for a com- 
mitment, you show them the costs of the 
home. That includes the cost of the 
land, the cost of the materials, the cost 
of the labor, and the cost of financing. 
On that basis you get a commitment, 
whether it be the VA or the FHA. That 
financing cost or discount, which is any- 
where up to 15 points is included in the 
cost of the home. As a result, a $10,000 
mortgage must now be $11,500 or a 
$12,500 mortgage must be increased 
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by $1,250 if there is only a 10-point 
discount. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr, KEARNEY. I presume that the 
gentleman from New York is like myself, 
he wants to be sure that the veterans 
can obtain loans. 

Mr. MULTER. That is right. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Do you believe that 
the veterans today, taking our own State 
of New York for instance, can get along 
with 4 percent interest? 

Mr. MULTER. May I quote to you 
letters that I have received from build- 
ers and bankers who wish to be left un- 
named, who say that the increased inter- 
est rate would not bring $1 more into 
the mortgage market; that there are 
mortgages available to the veterans at 
444 percent if the price of the house is 
kept down to where the veteran can af- 
ford to purchase and carry it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mutter] 
has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAY- 
LOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, when 
this bill was reported from our com- 
mittee to the floor of this House, in my 
opinion it represented a good bill. How- 
ever, if either the amendments which 
have been referred to by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
AYERS] are adopted, or the amendments 
referred to by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EpMonpson] are adopted 
they will defeat the entire purpose of 
this bill. 

Now let us look at what this bill does. 
The bill, as brought from our committee, 
expands the direct-loan program by 
making more money available, and ex- 
panding the areas wherein the direct 
loans can be made. It makes a few 
corrections with regard to the proce- 
dure, and that is all that the committee 
bill does. The amendments which the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres} would 
have you adopt will extend not just to 
the direct-loan program, but it will ex- 
tend to the entire veterans’ home-loan 
program, and in my opinion has abso- 
lutely no business in this bill. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Not at this point. I 
will yield after I have finished my state- 
ment. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma is not 
satisfied with the decision of the com- 
mittee as to how much should be in this 
direct-loan program. He wants to give 
it an additional several billion dollars. 
The people from the Treasury Depart- 
ment testified and said that all that 
amendment would do would be to take 
away from the Treasury Department a 
present source of sale of Government 
bonds, and compel the Government to 
go out and look elsewhere to sell bonds 
to replace that market. 

This House must decide now whether 
or not you want to expand the direct- 
loan program. I think it is a good 
thing. It is a good thing because, as 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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Gavin] has pointed out, there has grown 
up in this country a vicious practice. I 
say “vicious” because certain organiza- 
tions are not interested in veterans. 
They are only looking to line their own 
pockets with a few dollars. Therefore, 
there has grown up in various paris of 
the country a discount program. This 
discount program varies with the area 
that the lenders are operating in. If 
you really want to do the veterans a real 
favor, this House would go on record 
and say that any organization, seller, or 
buyer, that engages in a discount prac- 
tice is guilty of a crime, and put teeth 
in the law and put them in jail, and you 
would have plenty of money available 
not just for the direct loans, but you 
would have plenty of money available 
for the entire veterans housing program, 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I want to 
make just one point. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has made a very im- 
portant contribution and that is that 
we are supposedly working on a veterans’ 
program, Maybe the building industry 
is in trouble, I do not know, but, for sure, 
the veterans’ program should not be used 
as a vehicle as far as our building pro- 
gram is concerned. That should come 
back to the committee for consideration. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The chairman is quite 
correct. I urge all Members of the 
House to support the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and pass this bill with no 
amendments. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
this whole question revolves around 
whether there is mortgage money avail- 
able to take care of the veterans’ hous- 
ing program. It has been said in the 
well of the House today that the veter- 
ans’ building program has gone into a 
slump. Well, there was a rumor abroad 
in the land more than a year ago that 
the Congress would probably take some 
action to raise that 444-percent ceiling 
on veterans’ housing loans to 5 percent 
and, of course, until we go one way or 
the other on that proposition, it is going 
to hold down mortgage loans for veter- 
ans’ housing. They are going to wait to 
see, as the old saying has it, on which 
side of the fence the cat is going to jump. 
So I hope we take action on this bill 
today to make direct loans. I think an 
amendment will be offered that will take 
care of the situation in our great urban 
centers as well as in the small towns 
and the rural sections. 

One gentleman said that if we voted 
the interest increase it would not neces- 
sarily mean that the veteran in all cases 
would have to pay 5 percent, that it just 
permitted them to charge him 5 percent. 
Anybody with enough faith to believe 
that all veterans would not have to pay 
the 5-percent rate could buy hair re- 
storer from a baldheaded barber. But 
I have not that much faith. When it 
becomes known that direct loans are 
available at 4½ percent without a dis- 
count, the money will become available 
from the mortgage companies. But I 
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do not know where they got that word 
“discount.” It is not a discount, it is a 
lug. A colleague asked me, when does 
a discount become a lug? I said, “On 
the day it is collected” regardless of 
whether it is 2 percent or 12 percent. 
That is a bad name but I like to call 
things like that a bad name. 

Of course, we have tight money at the 
present time, I realize that, but it is not 
going to loosen up credit to raise the 
interest rates. I can remember when 
farm mortgage money was tight and 
mortgages for city homes and businesses 
were tight. I can remember back in 
Missouri when the loan rate on mort- 
gage money was 7 percent and the loan 
ran 5 years, then became due. Then 
the lending company charged you a 5- 
percent commission to secure the loan 
for you and when it was due 5 years later, 
if your security was still considered 
good and you could not pay your loan, 
for another 2-percent commission 
they would renew that loan. Figure 
that up for 10 years. Suppose a man 
borrowed $10,000 to build a new house 
or to buy a farm or to start a business 
in a town and he kept that money 10 
years. It would cost him 70 percent of 
the face of the loan in interest and 712 
percent in his two commissions. There- 
fore he would have paid out $7,750 in in- 
terest and commissions and still owed 
the full $10,000 loan. 

Now, that is the direction in which we 
are drifting at the present time. I 
would not vote for an amendment to 
raise this interest rate to 5 percent un- 
less it includes this: If an amendment is 
offered on the floor of the House today 
and that amendment prevails to make it 
a fineable and jailable offense to charge, 
collect, or to attempt to charge or col- 
lect a discount or lug on the veterans’ 
housing loan. Then and not until then 
will I support an increase rate of 5 
percent. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the House is very anxious and interested 
to work out legislation here that is bene- 
ficial to the veteran. But, this discount 
business, which we have heard about to- 
day, is rather confusing to me. How 
does it operate? The committee has not 
made it clear, to me at least, and I have 
listened intently. How does it operate? 
Suppose a veteran wants to buy a house 
for $10,000 and he expects a rate of 444 
percent, but the man who is going to 
make the loan is not going to give it to 
him at 4% percent but at 5 or 5% per- 
cent. Does the veteran make a loan for 
$10,000 and then a second separate loan 
for the additional amount so that he 
actually would be paying at the rate of 
5 or 54% percent? How is this arranged? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, the dis- 
count is nothing more or less than a 
bonus paid to the lender for lending the 
money. For example, if you were a 
builder and I was a lender and you had 
a paper that was worth, say, $100 and I 
would say “I will give you $96 for it,” 
each 4 points discount equals one-half 
percent interest rate, so to that extent it 
is ar interest rate. It is different in 
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different parts of the country. In the 
East it is very small. 

Mr. GAVIN. What material differ- 
ence does it make here if we pass this 
legislation for 44% percent or 5 percent if 
this discount practice is permitted to 
continue? They could arrange so that 
the veteran would have to pay what- 
ever rate they decide upon. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Well, it does 
not make near the difference that we 
have talked about this afternoon. For 
example, all over the country today 
there is nowhere but what they are pay- 
ing 5 percent or more for interest rates 
today. 

Mr. GAVIN. Well, then, in order to 
make the loan, they make some sort of 
a discount arrangement. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is right. 

Mr. GAVIN. There is a question I 
want to ask here. On page 54 it states 
that there are 91,000 loan commitments 
outstanding at the end of 1956. Now, 
those are loans that are at present out- 
standing at 4½ percent. What is the 
situation as far as those present out- 
standing loans are concerned? Would 
the interest rate automatically be in- 
creased from 41% percent if they are now 
increased to 5 percent? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
chairman wants to answer that, but I 
want to say this: those loans have never 
been made because the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has not the money to make 
them. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The testi- 
mony before our committee was that 
most of those loans have in them a sav- 
ings clause which says that the veteran 
will pay the prevailing interest rate. If 
we say 5 percent, that is the prevailing 
interest rate, but again you should not 
forget the discount. And, if they do not 
pay it, it will be added in discounts, so 
they pay it one way or the other. 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SISK]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. In the committee re- 
port on page 4 it says that this applies 
only to cities of 30,000 or less and it ex- 
cludes metropolitan areas and their com- 
muting areas. Now, the gentleman is 
familiar with northern California and 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay area. 
Most of the district I represent is a com- 
muter area for people who work in San 
Francisco or Oakland. I take it that 
such an area would be excluded from 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SISK. They would be excluded 
under the provisions of this bill unless 
the Administrator found a definite 
shortage of money; that is, that private 
money was not available, and if he found 
that and made that declaration, then 
they could become eligible under this bill. 
That is my understanding, and I am sure 
the chairman will correct me if it is not 
correct. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. He might find 
there is no money at the moment, and 
if there is a history of no money in that 
area, he might declare it a direct-loan 
area. But, in practically every place in 
the country there is some shortage of 
money. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to money at 4½ percent? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
little bit concerned that there have been 
some questions of partisanship or of poli- 
tics with reference to this bill. I think 
that is most unfortunate, because our 
committee has not operated and does 
not operate along those lines. I have 
the highest regard for every member 
of our committee, both the members on 
the Republican side as well as the mem- 
bers on the Democratic side, and we have 
operated strictly on that basis, and I 
find, as can be seen here, Members on 
both sides of the aisle taking different 
positions with reference to the interest- 
rate increase. It would be my hope that 
in the actions that we may take on this 
bill or on such amendments as may be 
offered that they will be strictly on a bi- 
partisan basis, keeping in mind the best 
interests of the veteran. 

Now, I would like to call your attention 
to a matter that seems to me of utmost 
importance here today. We talk about 
whether or not the veterans can pur- 
chase a home under the 414-percent in- 
terest rate. I would like to call your 
attention to this bulletin here, which is 
available at the back of the chamber, to 
some of the information on page 55 of 
that particular print. What we are do- 
ing today is denying in many instances 
homes to our veterans because the cost 
of the home is so great that he simply 
cannot make the necessary payments. 
There is a required salary which he must 
have in order to qualify and in order to 
become eligible for the purchase of a 
home. As the monthly rates increase, 
his salary must increase or he cannot 
qualify fora home. In addition to that, 
as the overall cost of the home goes up 
the opportunities become less and less 
for the great majority of veterans to pur- 
chase a home. I have had a great deal 
of concern about the interest rate and 
about the condition of the building in- 
dustry, but when we examine the differ- 
ence that exists between the present 
4% - percent interest rate and what it 
would be at 5 percent, we find that on a 
$12,000 home it would increase the cost 
of the home to the veteran by over $1,000. 
It is going to increase the required 
monthly income of that veteran sub- 
stantially. It is going to increase his 
cost per month, and every time we do 
anything that will increase the cost of 
the home to the veteran purchaser, we 
are reducing the number of veterans 
who will be able to purchase homes. At 
this time, too, I would like to call your 
attention to some of the things that 
happened in the past. Just 2 years ago, 
the Veterans’ Administrator felt it was 
necessary to take administrative action 
to increase the downpayment on VA 
homes in order to curb consumer credit. 
Many of you, I am sure, recall that occur- 
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rence because many of us had letters 
from home and our veterans were very 
much concerned. The purpose of that 
increase in downpayment was to curb 
consumer credit. Now we propose to 
increase the interest rate in order to 
open up consumer credit. To me, itisa 
position that is simply inconsistent. 

I am very much concerned with get- 
ting the veterans’ housing program back 
on the track. Not only are veterans in 
some cases being denied homes under 
present policies, but the slowdown of 
the whole construction industry is creat- 
ing serious economic repercussions. 

I am happy to see indications of some 
loosening of the money situation, and 
certainly a good possibility that money 
may shortly become available at 41⁄2- 
percent interest rates, with reduced dis- 
counts. 

Another standing committee of the 
House has under consideration at the 
present time liberalization of the FHA 
program, and it is my belief that it will 
substantially improve the home-con- 
struction picture. 

I feel that we should pass this present 
piece of legislation and move on to the 
consideration of other aspects of the 
building program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 512 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (38 
U. S. C., sec. 694 (1)) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“DIRECT LOANS TO VETERANS 


“Sec. 512. (a) The Congress finds that 
housing credit under section 501 of this title 
is not and has not been generally available 
to veterans living in rural areas, or in small 
cities and towns not near large metropolitan 
areas. It is therefore the purpose of. this 
section to provide housing credit for vet- 
erans living in such rural areas and such 
small cities and towns. 

“(b) Whenever the Administrator finds 
that private capital is not generally available 
in any rural area or small city or town for 
the financing of loans guaranteed under 
section 501 of this title, he shall designate 
such rural area or small city or town as a 
‘housing credit shortage area’, and shall 
make, or enter into commitments to make, 
loans for any or all of the following pur- 
poses in such area— 

“(1) For the purchase or construction of 
a dwelling to be owned and occupied by a 
veteran as his home; 

(2) For the purchase of a farm on which 
there is a farm residence to be owned and 
occupied by a veteran as his home; 

“(3) For the construction on land owned 
by a veteran of a farm residence to be occu- 
pied by him as his home; or 

“(4) For the repair, alteration, or im- 
provement of a farm residence or other 
dwelling owned by a veteran and occupied 
by him as his home. 

If there is an indebtedness which is secured 
by a Hen against land owned by a veteran, 
the proceeds of a loan made under this sec- 
tion for the construction of a dwelling or 
farm residence on such land may be ex- 
pended also to liquidate such lien, but only 
if the reasonable value of the land is equal 
to or in excess of the amount of the lien. 

“(c) No loan may be made under this 
section to a veteran unless he shows to the 
satisfaction of the Administrator that 

“(1) he is a satisfactory credit risk; 
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“(2) the payments to be required under 
the proposed loan bear a proper relation to 
his present and anticipated income and ex- 
penses; 

“(3) he is unable to obtain from a private 
lender in such housing credit shortage area, 
at an interest rate not in excess of the rate 
authorized for guaranteed home loans, a 
loan for such purpose for which he is quali- 
fied under section 501 of this title; and 

“(4) he is unable to obtain a loan for such 
purpose from the Secretary of Agriculture 
under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
or under the Housing Act of 1949. 

“(d) (1) Loans made under this section 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by 
the Administrator, not to exceed the rate 
authorized for guaranteed home loans, and 
shall be subject to such requirements or 
limitations prescribed for loans guaranteed 
under this title as may be applicable. 

“(2) The original principal amount of any 
loan made under this section shall not ex- 
ceed an amount which bears the same ratio 
to $12,500 as the amount of guaranty to 
which the veteran is entitled under section 
501 at the time the loan is made bears to 
$7,500; and the guaranty entitlement of any 
veteran who heretofore or hereafter has been 
granted a loan under this section shall be 
charged with an amount which bears the 
same ratio to $7,500 as the amount of the 
loan bears to $12,500. 

“(3) In connection with any loan under 
this section, the Administrator is authorized 
to make advances in cash to pay the taxes 
and assessments on the real estate, to pro- 
vide for the purpose of making repairs, al- 
terations, and improvements, and to meet 
the incidental expenses of the transaction, 
The Administrator shall determine the ex- 
penses incident to origination of loans made 
under this section, which expenses, or a 
reasonable flat allowance in lieu thereof, 
shall be paid by the veteran in addition to 
the loan closing costs. 

“(4) Loans made under this section shall 
be repaid in monthly installments; except 
that in the case of loans made for any of the 
purposes described in paragraph (2), (3), or 
(4) of subsection (b), the Administrator 
may provide that such loans shall be re- 
paid in quarterly, semiannual, or annual in- 
stallments. 

“(5) The Administrator may sell, and shall 
offer for sale, to any person or entity ap- 
proved for such purpose by him, any loan 
made under this section at a price not less 
than par; that is, the unpaid balance plus 
accrued interest, and shall guarantee any 
loan thus sold subject to the same condi- 
tions, terms, and limitations which would be 
applicable were the loan guaranteed under 
section 501 of this title. 

“(6) No veteran may obtain loans under 
this section aggregating more than $12,500. 

“(e) (1) If any builder or sponsor pro- 
poses to construct one or more dwellings 
in a housing credit shortage area, the Ad- 
ministrator may enter into commitment 
with such builder or sponsor, under which 
funds available for loans under this section 
will be reserved for a period not in excess 
of 3 months, or such longer period as the 
Administrator may authorize to meet the 
needs in any particular case, for the purpose 
of making loans to veterans to purchase such 
dwellings, Such commitment may not be 
assigned or transferred except with the writ- 
ten approval of the Administrator. The Ad- 
ministrator shall not enter into any such 
commitment unless such builder or sponsor 
pays a nonrefundable commitment fee to the 
Administrator in an amount determined by 
the Administrator, not to exceed 2 percent 
of the funds reserved for such builder or 
sponsor. 

“(2) Whenever the Administrator finds 
that a dwelling with respect to which funds 
are being reserved under this subsection, has 
been sold, or contracted to be sold, to a vet- 
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eran eligible for a direct loan under this 
section, the Administrator shall enter into a 
commitment to make the veteran a loan for 
the purchase of such dwelling. With respect 
to any loan made to an eligible veteran under 
this subsection, the Administrator may make 
advances during the construction of the 
dwelling, up to a maximum in advances of 
(A) the cost of the land plus (B) 80 per- 
cent of the value of the construction in place. 

“(3) After the Administrator has entered 
into a commitment to make a veteran a loan 
under this subsection, he may refer the pro- 
posed loan to the Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Committee, in order to afford a private 
lender the opportunity to acquire such loan 
subject to guaranty as provided in paragraph 
(5) of subsection (d) of this section. If 
before the expiration of 60 days after the 
loan made to the veteran by the Adminis- 
trator is fully disbursed, a private lender 
agrees to purchase such loan, all or any part 
of the commitment fee paid to the Adminis- 
trator with respect to such loan may be 
paid to such private lender when such loan 
is so purchased. 

“If a private lender has not purchased or 
agreed to purchase such loan before the ex- 
piration of 60 days after the loan made by 
the Administrator is fully disbursed, the 
commitment fee paid with respect to such 
loan shall become a part of the special de- 
posit account referred to in subsection (c) 
of section 513 of this title. If a loan is not 
made to a veteran for the purchase of a 
dwelling, the commitment fee paid with 
respect to such dwelling shall become a part 
of such special deposit account. 

“(4) The Administrator may exempt dwell- 
ings constructed through assistance pro- 
vided by this subsection from the minimum 
land planning and subdivision requirements 
prescribed pursuant to subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 504 of this title, and with respect to 
such dwellings may prescribe special mini- 
mum land planning and subdivision require- 
ments which shall be in keeping with the 
general housing facilities in the locality but 
shall require that such dwellings meet mini- 
mum requirements of structural soundness 
and general acceptability, 

“(f) The authority to make loans under 
this section shall expire July 25, 1958, ex- 
cept that if a commitment to a veteran to 
make such a loan was issued by the Admin- 
istrator before that date the loan may be 
completed after that date.” - 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (a) of section 513 
of such act (38 U.S. C., sec. 694m) is amended 
(1) by striking out “June 30, 1957” and in- 
serting “July 25, 1958,” and (2) by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end 
of the second sentence thereof the following: 
“Retaining, however, a reasonable reserve for 
making loans with respect to which he has 
entered into commitments with veterans be- 
fore such last day.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1958” and 
inserting June 30, 1959.“ 

(c) Subsection (d) of such section 513 
is amended (1) by striking out 1957“ and 
inserting 1958“; (2) by inserting immedi- 
ately after “so advanced” the following: 
“under this sentence”; and (3) by inserting 
immediately after the first sentence therein 
the following new sentence: “The Secretary 
of the Treasury shall also advance to the 
Administrator from time to time until July 
25, 1958, such additional sums as the Ad- 
ministrator may request (not in excess of 
the difference between the amounts ad- 
vanced under this subsection after June 30, 
1955, and the maximum amounts which 
could have been advanced upon the request 
of the Administrator after June 30, 1955, 
and before the date of the request) .“ 

Sec. 3. (a) The fourth sentence of sub- 
section (a) of section 500 of such act (38 
U. S. C., sec. 694) is amended by striking out 
all that follows “in this title,” and inserting 
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“is automatically guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment by this title in an amount not ex- 
ceeding 60 percent of the loan if the loan 
is made for any of the purposes specified in 
section 501 of this title and not exceeding 
50 percent of the loan if made for any of 
the purposes specified in section 502, 503, 
or 507 of this title: Provided, That unless 
the loan is made for one of the purposes 
specified in section 501 of this title the ag- 
gregate amount guaranteed shall not exceed 
$2,000 in the case of non-real-estate loans, 
nor $4,000 in the case of real-estate loans, 
or a prorated portion thereof on loans of 
both or combination thereof.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 501 of such 
act (38 U. S. C., sec. 694a) is amended by 
striking out au that follows (b)“ to the 
colon immediately preceding the first proviso 
and inserting: “Any loan made to a veteran 
for any of the purposes specified in subsection 
(a) or subsection (c) of this section 501 is 
automatically guaranteed, if otherwise made 
pursuant to the provisions of this title, in 
an amount not exceeding 60 percent of the 
loan.” 

(c) Subsection (c) of such section 501 is 
amended by striking out “may be guaran- 
teed” and inserting “is automatically guar- 
anteed.” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (interrupting 
the reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read and be open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I have sev- 
eral amendments at the desk. They are 
all correlated and must be considered en 
bloc, so I ask unanimous consent that 
they be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 1, strike out line 7 and all that 
follows down through line 12 on page 2 and 
insert: 

“Sec. 512. (a) The Administrator shall 
make, or enter into commitments to make, 
joans to veterans for any or all of the 
following purposes—.” 

On page 3, line 5, strike out “(c)” and 
insert (b).“ 

On page 3, lines 12 and 13, strike out 
“in such housing credit shortage area.” 

On page 3, line 21, strike out (d)“ and 
Insert (e).“ 

On page 4, lines 3 and 9, and on page 5, 
line 9, strike out “$12,500" and insert 
“$18,000.” 

On page 4, line 23, strike out “(b)” and 
insert (a).“ 

On page 5, line 1, strike out “(5)" and 
insert “(d) (1).” 

On page 5, line 8, strike out “(6)” and 
insert "(2).” 

On page 5, lines 11 and 12, strike out “in 
a housing credit shortage area.” 

On page 6, line 17, strike out “in para- 
graph (5) of.” 

On page 8, line 15, strike out (not in” and 
all that. follows down through line 20 on 
page 8, and insert: ‘‘not in excess of (1) 
$500,000,000 plus (2) the maximum amounts 
which could have been advanced upon the 
request of the Administrator after June 
30, 1955, and before the date of the request, 
less (3) the amounts advanced under this 
subsection after June 30, 1955.” 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is a simple one, yet, a most 
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important one. It proposes to make the 
direct loan program for veterans’ hous- 
ing available to all veterans, wherever 
they may reside, whether in urban or 
rural areas. 

As you well remember, the direct loan 
program was originally intended for 
veterans in rural areas and small cities 
and towns on the theory that private 
capital was not generally available in 
those sections of the country. It was 
not intended for urban and metropolitan 
areas because ample GI loan funds were 
considered available at all times. How- 
ever, the picture has changed so dras- 
tically throughout the United States that 
our GI housing program at this point 
is practically at a standstill. 

There is now an immediate, urgent 
necessity for the establishment of an 
effective remedy for the shortage that 
exists. 

Mr. Chairman, proposals for handling 
the general problem of the shortage of 
funds for home loans have been numer- 
ous and varied but they do not strike 
at the heart of the problem—the lack 
of funds for financing veterans’ loans. 

GI loan activity has been decreasing 
steadily—and will continue to decrease 
unless adequate provisions are made to 
increase the availability of funds. The 
effects of this decline in GI loan activity 
could be tremendous. The number of 
individuals employed in the building 
trades will be reduced; builders will be 
forced to charge higher and higher con- 
struction rates in order to realize a total 
reasonable profit; sales of consumer 
goods will be curfailed; and real-estate 
dealers and lenders will find their busi- 
nesses considerably reduced. Thus, not 
only is the homeseeking veteran placed 
at a disadvantage, but many others who 
have been deriving a measure of their 
income from the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram, would be drastically hurt. For 
the sake of the maintenance of the high 
level of the economy of the country, we 
cannot afford to let the GI loan program 
be discarded. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4602 introduced 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Teacve], proposes to amend 
and extend the direct loan program of 
the Veterans’ Administration by, first, 
raising the maximum amount for indi- 
vidual loans to $12,500; second, facili- 
tating the veterans’ handling of loan 
closing costs; and third, extending the 
effective date of the direct loan pro- 
gram's authority. 

As presently constituted, and as pro- 
posed under the Teague bill, funds of 
the direct loan program are available 
only to veterans in small communities 
and remote areas which do not have 
adequate credit facilities. The amend- 
ment to H. R. 4602 which I am submii- 
ting today, seeks to extend the author- 
ity under the VA direct loan program to 
include all veterans, regardless of their 
geographical location. In addition I pro- 
pose to increase the maximum limit for 
individual loans under this program to 
$18,000 and to increase the funds au- 
thorized to $650 million. I believe these 
changes are both feasible and necessary 
at this time. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is my considered 
opinion, that increasing the interest rate 
on VA loans would be detrimental both 
to the general economy and to the home- 
seeking veteran. An increase in the VA 
loan interest rate from 414 to 5 percent 
might make more money available for 
veterans who are seeking home loans. 
But the funds would not begin to fill the 
need, and such an increase would be a 
direct hindrance to many veterans who 
wish to own their own homes. Addi- 
tional costs equal to anywhere from $900 
to $1,200 are more than most veterans 
can afford or should be required to pay. 
Not to mention the fact that should the 
general interest-rate level decline, the 
veteran would suffer the disadvantage of 
having his interest rate frozen at the 
higher level. 

Some business and financial experts 
have predicted that with proper handling 
of monetary problems and policies, there 
will be a leveling off of interest rates. 
On this assumption, it is more expedient 
and less costly to the economy for the 
Government to supply the needed funds 
until such time as private funds become 
more available, than it is to contribute 
to the rising level of increasing interest 
rates. Raising the VA interest rate at 
this time would serve to place the Gov- 
ernment in the position of perpetuating 
the upward trend in loan rates at a time 
when the administration is attempting 
to prevent and forestall inflationary 
trends. According to data presented to 
the Subcommittee on Housing of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
40 percent of the veteran population was 
located in direct-loan areas in 1956. 
Thus, 60 percent of the veteran popula- 
tion, living in urban areas, not eligible 
for direct loans from the VA, is currently 
caught in a tight mortgage-money mar- 
ket, unable to purchase homes under the 
Veterans Readjustment Act of 1944, 

Mr. Chairman, since the increase in 
the FHA interest rate in December of 
1956, the GI-home loan program has 
been virtually, as I said before, at a 
standstill. VA starts and appraisal re- 
quests have been steadily declining 
since May 1956. December 1956 housing 
starts under VA inspection were consid- 
erably below those for November and for 
December 1955. In fact, 1956 totals were 
the lowest since 1953. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress cannot 
afford to witness the death of the GI- 
home-loan program. If we do not make 
funds available for financing veterans’ 
loans at a cost which they can afford we 
will not only have failed to serve the 
best interest of our veterans but we will 
have failed to take a necessary step to , 
eliminate a serious threat to our national 
economic well-being. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of my 
amendment will again stimulate home 
construction and provide our veterans 
with much needed housing at a fair and 
equitable interest rate. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment may be 
simple, but listening to it, it sounds a 
little complicated. It seems to me the 
committee should have had an opportu- 
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nity to consider an amendment as im- 
portant as this, There are about 3,- 
300,000 veterans in our country living 
in rural areas and small towns who 
have not had an opportunity to buy 
homes. Less than 10 percent of them 
have had an opportunity to buy homes; 
2,800,000 live in 126 metropolitan areas, 
where something over 40 percent have 
had a chance to buy homes. It is my 
feeling that this amendment would 
definitely jeopardize the purpose of this 
bill, and for that reason I hope the 
committee will vote down the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fro]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

First, I would like to say in answer to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Kearney] that I am sure the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee has never played pol- 
itics with the veterans. I never would 
question the motive of any Member of 
this Congress or accuse him of playing 
politics with veterans’ affairs because I 
believe we all have their interest at 
heart. 

May I say that I served with the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] on the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. She did a wonderful job. Her 
interest has always been for the veteran, 
and the same thing holds true of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 
He is wholly dedicated to their interest. 
I assume that every other member of 
that committee is also. I am reminded 
of an old saying we have back home, 
that there are two sides to every ques- 
tion, that no pancake gets so flat but 
what it has two sides to it. So it is 
with any question, and we can give our 
views on each side. 

I am interested in these veteran loans 
because of the fact that in the State of 
West Virginia only 11.7 percent of the 
veterans have been able to participate in 
these veterans’ loans. I know that many 
thousands of veterans in the State have 
applied for loans and have not been able 
to get them for one reason or another. 
Many veterans in my own hometown, a 
small town, have come to me or called 
me and asked me what was the trouble, 
did not the Congress intend that the 
veterans get these loans? I told them 
that we did. According to this manual 
there are now available to the Veterans’ 
Administration $301 million to lend to 
veterans that have not been lent in di- 
rect loans. I do not know why. I will 
let you in your own mind try to figure 
out what the answer to that is. 

As one of my colleagues said, when we 
resolve this question, as to whether it will 
be 444 percent or 5 percent we will have 
loans available to the veterans. You 
cannot blame any man who is in the fi- 
nancial world from holding up a loan if 
he feels he is going to get from $600 to 
$1,500 in addition on loans, then holds 
them up for a short time, and the Con- 
gress says we will give them more money. 
That is certainly what would happen if 
we increased the rate. It will also go 
back and penalize those who have made 
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a contract in good faith with the Admin- 
istration that they will be charged only 
41% percent. 

We have heard a lot of talk in the Con- 
gress and seen a lot in the press of this 
country about inflation. I sincerely be- 
lieve if we do this we are contributing 
one great item to the inflation of the 
country. If we say we are going to hold 
it at 4% percent, the money would be 
made available. 

I believe one of the most important 
things we can do, as my colleague from 
Pennsylvania and others have stated, is 
to insert in this law a penalty provision 
that anybody who asks or receives addi- 
tional money than is allowed by the vet- 
erans’ bill as originally written shall be 
guilty of a Federal offense and dealt with 
accordingly. I think it is of the utmost 
importance that the Congress do some- 
thing about that. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the present 
bill will be passed and that the amend- 
ment raising the interest rate will be 
voted down. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know the gentleman feels as I do that 
the GI’s deserve a great deal of credit for 
the way they have paid back their loans. 
They have established a remarkable 
record, which is another reason why we 
should be grateful to the veterans. 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct. It 
certainly is a deserving program. We 
gave the veterans of this Nation to un- 
derstand they would be dealt with in a 
certain way. Now we are trying to re- 
nege upon that contract made by the 
Congress of the United States, not the 
insurance companies or the builders. 
Now they are coming to us and the re- 
sponsibility is ours. We should not 
change the rules of the game. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts that the home loan guaranty 
has been one of the best provisions of 
the Veterans’ Administration. I think 
the percentage loss runs to about one- 
tenth of 1 percent. But that is in the 
background and we have to do something 
about it if the veterans are going to get 
loans. 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is true. It 
seems as if there is plenty of money to 
invest in Government bonds although 
the rate has been sliding down. We 
have 3 percent on these bonds. These 
loans are made and guaranteed by the 
Government of the United States the 
same as those bonds are that we have 
been buying at 3 percent. Now we are 
going to raise the rate to 31⁄4 or 34% per- 
cent on other Government bonds. I can- 
not understand it. It is the same 
guaranty that is given to the bonds and 
the money goes for the use of the vet- 
erans as that money which goes into the 
series bonds. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MULTER: On 
page 9 after line 20 insert a new section as 
follows: 

“Interest on veterans’ loans: Interest upon 
any loan which bears interest at a rate not 
exceeding 314 percent per annum, and any 
part of which is guaranteed under title 3 
of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, shall not be considered 
gross income for purposes of taxation.” 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I just want this time 
to serve notice on the committee that 
there will be no future extensions of time. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, I think, would accomplish 
the purpose of making more money 
available for veterans’ loans. It is the 
subject matter of a bill which I intro- 
duced, together with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keocu], in the last ses- 
sion. It is H. R. 804 in this session. It 
provides, in effect, tax exemption of the 
interest received from loans to veterans, 
provided the interest rate on those loans 
does not exceed 344 percent. 

By this simple enactment, the veteran 
could get a 3½ percent loan and the 
lender could get a net return to him of 
314 percent less the cost of placing and 
servicing the loan. Now, they tell me, 
and I think it is the fact, that it costs 
about one-half percent to place, process, 
and service a veteran’s mortgage loan. 
That means they would have 3 percent 
free of taxation on every mortgage of this 
kind that they made to veterans. Now, 
there is nothing mandatory about the 
provision. I do not say the lender or the 
bank must loan at 314 percent, but I say 
if they do extend themselves to this ex- 
tent and help the veterans of this coun- 
try, giving them a low-interest rate, then 
they get a tax exemption on the return 
of their interest on these loans, and these 
loans only. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the enactment 
of this amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is not germane to 
the pending bill. It seeks to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code, a subject mat- 
ter not covered by the pending bill, a 
subject matter under the jurisdiction of 
another standing committee of the 
House, the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the amendment? 

Mr. MULTER. All I can say is that 
the gentleman from Tennessee has 
properly stated the case. I was hoping 
he would not urge the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

A very similar amendment was pre- 
viously considered by the House. This 
amendment would do substantially the 
same as the gentleman’s former amend- 
ment on a previous bill. At that time 
the amendment was ruled not germane 
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and the Chair holds that this amendment 
is not germane and sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AyrEs: On 
page 4, lines 3 and 4, and on page 5, line 9, 
strike out “$12,500” and insert “$13,500.” 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has nothing to do with the 
amendment that will be offered a little 
later dealing with the interest rate. It 
was at my suggestion when the hearings 
were being conducted in our committee 
that if we were to have a direct loan 
program function effectively, we would 
have to increase the amount from $10,- 
090 to at least $12,500 or perhaps even 
higher. Having heard from a number of 
veterans throughout the country and 
now having broadened the bill to a point 
where it is going to affect those veterans 
in smaller towns and communities, I 
think we all realize that in many in- 


stances it will be impossible for the . 


veteran to get the type of housing that 
he needs for his larger family today at 
the $12,500 figure. Therefore, I deem it 
advisable to increase that amount to 
$13,500. It, of course, would not change 
the bill in any other respect. However, it 
will make it possible for the veterans 
covered by this bill to get a loan of 
$13,500. 

Now, there is another reason for in- 
creasing the amount. It has not been 
discussed here this afternoon, but there 
is a very important organization dealing 
with guaranteed loans and direct loans 
primarily, and that is an organization 
called the Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program. That program is a 
group of private enterprise representa- 
tives who attempt to place these direct 
loans in the hands of private lenders. I 
think it will be easier for the veterans in 
many instances to get a better type 
house, to get individuals in the lending 
business interested in buying the mort- 
gage, if we give this additional $1,000 
leeway and increase the amount to 
$13,500. 

I must in all fairness state to you that 
if the amendment I am going to offer 
a little later to raise the interest to 5 
percent does not pass, we are not going 
to be helping the veteran to any great 
degree in these rural areas, because the 
amount of money that has been appro- 
priated is going to be all gone within 
30 days and the Voluntary Home Mort- 
gage Credit Program will not be able to 
place any of these loans at the 4.5 percent 
figure. But if we have a $13,500 ceiling, 
and if we have a 5-percent interest rate, 
you are going to find millions of dollars 
that normally would go into the direct- 
loan channels being allocated over to 
private lenders through the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I should like to 
join with the gentleman in hoping that 
this amount will be raised to $13,500. I 
think it would result in a better coverage. 
I think it would make it possible for a 
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number of homes to be acquired that 
otherwise would be beyond the price 
range covered by these loans. 

Mr. AYRES. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES, I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If my memo- 
ry is correct, the testimony before the 
committee was that the cost of building 
has increased about 22 percent since this 
law was first enacted. 

Mr, AYRES. That is correct. I be- 
lieve it was 24 percent. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There was 
nothing magic about the figure of $12, 
500. As far as I am concerned, I think 
the gentleman is improving the bill. 

Mr. AYRES. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I hope he shares that view 
when I offer my amendment increasing 
the interest rate, which will really make 
this thing work. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
man knows I do not. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I am very much in- 
terested in the rural program, but I am 
equally concerned with regard to the 
urban program. May I ask the gentle- 
man what in his opinion is the reason 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs did 
not make some proposal with regard to 
what seems to be admitted, that there 
is a shortage in the urban as well as the 
rural situation? ‘That seems to be the 
major consideration. 

Mr. AYRES. Many of the rural areas 
can be placed under the program with 
the consent of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The metropolitan areas proper 
cannot be under existing administration 
regulation. If we get a realistic interest 
rate, I will say to the gentleman from 
Florida, I think the veterans in St. 
Petersburg will be able to get guaranteed 
home loans. 

Mr. CRAMER. Is there any reason 
why the committee did not give that full 
consideration and come up with some 
program to make that money available? 

Mr. AYRES. If there is a realistic in- 
terest rate, money will be available. 
That was considered in the committee. 
The gentleman from Indiana offered the 
amendment but the committee, in my 
judgment, did not use good judgment 
and the amendment was voted down. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the record shows 
that the large city areas have already 
got $40 billion of this money as compared 
with less than one-half a billion in the 
rural and smalltown areas. 

Mr. AYRES. They have gotten $40 
billion of free-enterprise money, not $40 
billion of Government money. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 


The gentle- 
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The Clerk read, as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. EDMONDSON: 
On page 9, immediately after line 20, insert 
the following: 

d) Such section 501 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

%) In order to stabilize the price at 
which loans guaranteed under this section 
generally will be salable to investors, the 
President in his discretion may authorize the 
Administrator to invest and reinvest not 
more than 25 percent of the National Service 
Life Insurance Fund by purchasing, and 
making commitments to purchase, loans 
guaranteed under this section. The price to 
be paid for any such loan shall be the unpaid 
principal balance thereof plus accrued inter- 
est. No loan may be purchased under this 
subsection (1) except from the original mort- 
gagee before any other sale thereof, and (2) 
only if such loan is guaranteed on or after 
the date of enactment of this subsection. 
Loans purchased under this subsection may 
be sold for not less than the unpaid prin- 
cipal balance thereof plus accrued interest. 
If any loan purchased under this subsection 
by the Administrator defaults, and he deter- 
mines the default to be insoluble, the Ad- 
ministrator sl_all acquire such loan, and pay 
to such fund (in the manner provided by the 
first proviso in section 506 of this act) the 
entire unpaid principal balance of the loan 
plus accrued interest.’ 

“Src. 4. With respect to housing built or 
sold with assistance provided under title III 
of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
is hereby specifically authorized and directed 
to issue such regulations, applicable uni- 
formly to all classes of mortgagees, as he de- 
termines desirable for the purpose of limit- 
ing the charges and fees imposed upon the 
builder or veteran purchaser in connection 
with the financing of the construction or 
sale of such housing, whether or not such 
charges were or are imposed in connection 
with the financing assisted by the Federal 
Government, and no loan shall be insured or 
guaranteed under such title unless the mort- 
gagee certifies that it has not imposed upon 
the builder or veteran purchaser any charges 
or fees in connection with the financing of 
the construction or sale of such housing in 
excess of the charges or fees permitted under 
such regulations for such purposes as are 
applicable to the housing involved.” 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment on 
the ground that it is not germane to the 
pending legislation. This amendment 
would require an amendment to the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act where- 
as the legislation here before us today 
relates to the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act. It would also provide funds 
for guaranteed loans whereas the legis- 
lation now pending relates to direct 
leans. Therefore, I believe the amend- 
ment is not germane and subject to the 
point of order. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman reserve the point of 
order so that I may speak on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
reserve the point of order with the assur- 
ance of the Chair that we would not lose 
the right to insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana reserves the point of order. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment does two simple things. 
In the first place, it gives to the Presi- 
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dent of the United States the discre- 
tionary power to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to use not to 
‘exceed 25 percent of the national service 
life insurance fund account to pur- 
‘chase mortgages. It also gives to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs the 
authority to establish certain regula- 
tions to prevent these exorbitant dis- 
count and other exorbitant charges 
about which there has been a great deal 
of testimony and a great deal of dis- 
cussion here today. It would make 
available somewhere between $1,300,- 
000,000 and $1,500,000,000 to purchase 
these mortgages and guaranteed loans 
and to help sustain this market in the 
city and urban areas, which very ob- 
viously are only indirectly helped by the 
bill in its present form. The bill does a 
good job as presently written to help re- 
lieve the inequity existing now for a 
long, long time in your cities in giving 
an advantage to your city man. But, it 
could very easily result, I think, in in- 
equity in other directions if we do not 
take some positive and affirmative step 
to shore up the support for 4%½ percent 
loans. That is the intention of this 
amendment. It places a discretion in 
our chief executive and requires no new 
tax money, and it gives some relief to 
these city areas which admittedly today 
are not having the housing program that 
they have had in the past. I want to 
agree with the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Fino] when he said that this 
bill provides very little aid and assist- 
ance to our city areas, as it is presently 
written. This is an attempt to do some- 
thing in that direction. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like 
to speak to the point of order, if the 
gentleman from Indiana insists on the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Indiana desire to press his 
point of order at this time? 

Mr. ADAIR. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Indiana desire to be heard 
further on the point of order? 

Mr. ADAIR. No, Mr. Chairman; I 
expressed my views previously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Oklahoma on 
the point of order raised by the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
may I say with regard to the point of 
order that this amendment was written 
with the intention to confine definitely 
to the scope of this bill and to the func- 
tions of this bill the additional authority 
over NSLI funds that was provided for 
the President and for the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs. It is designed en- 
tirely to bolster and support the direct 
and guaranteed loan program for the 
veterans of the United States. I per- 
sonally do not see why it requires any 
further amendment to the national 
service life insurance law because, it 
seems to me, to give an implementing 
authority to the President consistent 
with his present powers. It is something 
that this Congress can do by any type 
of legislation bearing on the overall ques- 
tion of veterans’ legislation and veterans’ 
facilities. This very definitely deals with 
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a veterans’ program. The money is af- 
fected only to the extent that it is shifted 
from purchase of Government bonds over 
to a purchase of- Government-insured 
mortgages. So in no way are we reduc- 
ing the security and the safety of this 
money. Of course, I do not think any- 
one would intend to do that. But, we 
are giving to the Administrator and to 
the President an additional weapon to 
meet this problem which we face at the 
present time. I hope the amendment 
can be found to be within the purview of 
the pending legislation. Further, may 
I point out, Mr. Chairman, the legislation 
does contain sections which do amend 
the guaranteed loan program as well as 
amendments of the direct loan program. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may proceed. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
supplement what the gentleman from 
Oklahoma just said in support of the 
amendment and against the point of or- 
der by pointing out to you the very title 
of the bill we are considering provides in 
part, “to extend the direct loan program 
for veterans.” The gentleman’s amend- 
ment would do just that. It would ex- 
tend the direct loan program for vet- 
erans. It does not amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act because what 
the gentleman is doing in providing the 
amount which shall be used for this pur- 
pose of extending the direct loan pro- 
gram is merely a limitation of how much 
money will be used to extend the pro- 
gram. He uses that as a guide as to the 
amount to be used. I urge that the 
point of order be overruled. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Sixes). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

In the opinion of the Chair the bill 
before us, H. R. 4602, does deal primarily 
and solely with direct loans, and it is 
clearly shown in the title and elsewhere 
in the bill that that is the intent of the 
bill. The amendment which has been 
offered would include guaranteed loans, 
and it would bring in the national serv- 
ice life insurance. Therefore, new leg- 
islation would be brought into considera- 
tion, and in the opinion of the Chair the 
amendment is not germane. Therefore 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AYRES: On page 
3, line 23, immediately after “home loans” 
insert “which rate is hereby increased to a 
maximum prescribed rate of 5 per centum 
per annum.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a point of order at this time, 
or I will reserve it if the gentleman 
prefers. 

Mr. AYRES. In the interest of time, 
will the gentleman make his point of 
order now. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not germane to the bill. 
I believe that all the Chair has said in 
sustaining the point of order just ruled 
upon must be directed with the same 
force and effect to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio I[Mr. 
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Ayres]. It is not encompassed within 
the bill as now presented, and therefore 
is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. AYRES. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

As has been pointed out in debate pre- 
viously, the Congress has never been 
called upon to vote an increase in the 
rate of interest on GI direct loans or 
GI guaranteed loans. When the law was 
originally written, it was recognized that 
there should be flexibility, and the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, through 
the authority vested in the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was given authority to set 
the rate between 4 and 4% percent. We 
all realize that the direct-loan program 
for veterans and guaranteed loans pro- 
gram must be very similar insofar as 
benefit to the veteran is concerned. At 
the time this law becomes official and is 
enacted into law, then the veteran in 
rural communities will be guaranteed a 
loan at 4% percent interest, with no dis- 
count. The veteran in the city will have 
the program but there will not be any 
mortgage money available to him. 

On September 22, 1914, the chairman 
of the committee at that time, the Hon- 
orable John J. Fitzgerald from New 
York, the same State as the gentleman 
who just raised the point of order, raised 
this point of order against the very vet- 
erans that he represents: “That the 
amendment be germane means that it 
must be akin to or relevant to the sub- 
ject matter of the bill. It must be an 
amendment that would appropriately be 
considered in connection with the bill.” 

Now, taking the words of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, we find that my amendment ap- 
plies to page 3, line 23, in which we say 
right after the words “home loans,” 
“which rate is hereby increased to a 
maximum prescribed rate of 5 percent 
per annum.“ 

We have always considered the direct- 
loan program in conjunction with the 
guaranteed-loan program, because they 
are both dealing with veterans who 
served their country in the same ca- 
pacity. In view of the fact that this 
amendment is akin to or relevant to the 
subject matter of the bill, I feel it must 
be germane. 

I submit that my amendment is en- 
tirely germane to H. R. 4602. In support 
of my position I desire to cite appropri- 
ate sections from precedents of the 
House of Representatives. 

First, volume 8 of the precedents, sec- 
tion 3054 to 3056, you will find this: 

To a proposition to accomplish a certain 
purpose by one method, a proposition to 
achieve the same purpose by another closely 
related method is germane, 


You could not find a precedent any 
more germane to the situation than the 
likeness of these two programs, the 
direct-loan program and the guaranteed- 
loan program. 

Also: 


To a bill creating two boards where sepa- 
rate duties are prescribed, creating one board 
authorized to discharge duties devolving 
upon both boards was held to be germane. 


I could go on with 6 or 7 more, but I 
feel I have made enough statements to 
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show that this amendment is akin to and 
relevant to the subject matter of the bill 
and therefore it should be germane to the 
bill. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Will the gentleman 
tell the House whether or not his pro- 
posed amendment is intended to apply 
only to those areas that are covered by 
the bill, H. R. 4602? 

Mr. AYRES. The wording of the 
amendment, I will say to the gentleman 
from New York, covers those areas that 
H. R. 4602 covers, and also in conjunction 
with H. R. 4602 the language refers back 
to the guaranteed-loan program, so that 
language has to be changed also. 

Mr. MULTER. Will they apply to the 
metropolitan areas? 

Mr. AYRES. If my amendment is 
ruled germane and is agreed to, it will. 

Mr. MULTER. And will apply to 
other loans as well as the guaranteed 
loans? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes, it will. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard in further support of my point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman has just proved my case. 
If this amendment is intended to apply 
to the metropolitan areas and to apply to 
the many situations he refers to, none 
of them are encompassed within the bill 
as now presented to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Ses). The 
Chair is prepared to rule on the point of 
order. 

Under the rules of the House on ger- 
maneness, the Chair quotes as follows: 

One individual proposition may not be 
amended by another individual proposition 


even though the two may belong to the 
same class. 


It appears to the Chair that lies four 
square with the point of order that has 
been raised against the pending amend- 
ment. The bill before us deals solely 
with direct loans, as is clearly shown in 
the title and in the bill itself. To bring 
in guaranteed loans in addition would be 
to bring in a new class of loans in addi- 
22 to those already provided for in the 

The Chair therefore holds that the 
amendment is not germane to the bill 
and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ayres: Page 3, 
line 23, after the word “exceed”, strike out 
“the rate authorized for guaranteed home 
loans” and insert “5 per centum per annum.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, a 
Point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to reserve a 
point of order or to make a point of 
order? 

Mr. MULTER. I make the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Mutter, makes a 
point of order against the amendment. 
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Does the gentleman from New York de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MULTER. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. This amendment, I 
urge, is not germane to the bill before 
us for all the reasons I have already 
urged. I believe that the Chair must 
adhere to the ruling already made on the 
prior amendment and make the same 
ruling on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio desire to speak on the 
point of order? 

Mr. AYERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment that has just been read ap- 
plies only to the direct loan program. 
It could not possibly be more germane. 
It is just as germane as the 4½ percent 
figure that is now stated in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair be 
completely clear as to the meaning of 
the gentleman from Ohio. Does the 
Chair understand that this amendment 
is not intended to apply to guaranteed 
loans but is intended to apply only to 
direct loans? 

Mr. AYRES. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair is 
ready to rule, and the Chair holds that 
the amendment is germane. The Chair 
overrules the point of order, 

The gentleman from Ohio is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that the gentleman from New York saw 
fit to draw such a fine technicality which 
denies the House the right today to vote 
as to whether they want the veterans in 
the metropolitan areas to have the right 
to use the guaranteed loan program. 

I am confident that the House in its 
wisdom will bring it up at a later date 
in the immediate future. 

If we are to have a successful direct 
loan program, Mr. Chairman, we are 
also going to need a realistic program. 
The money that would have to be appro- 
priated is a huge amount to have to add 
on to current budget demands. There 
will be over $400 million available to this 
direct loan program. This is the tax- 
payers’ money that they are lending out 
to the veterans. When you vote on this 
proposition think of the size of the 
budget. 

I do not think there is anyone on this 
side of the aisle who is so unrealistic as 
to want to appropriate $5 billion and 
make it possible for a million veterans to 
get homes. I do not think that there is 
anyone who wants to propose a program 
like that. But in view of the fact that 
if we cannot get a realistic interest rate 
here today that would be the probable al- 
ternative, a direct loan program of four- 
hundred-million-some-odd dollars that 
will be available. 

Should such a program be undertaken 
the fund would be exhausted in 30 days 
and it would take care of fewer than 
40,000 veterans. At the 4% -percent rate 
the voluntary home mortgage credit 
people are not going to be able to place 
any of these mortgages with the private 
lenders. Unless the rate is raised to 5 
percent you are going to have to embark 
upon a $400 million direct loan program 
with that much additional burden put 
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on the Federal budget. If that is what 
you want to have, if that is the way you 
think it ought to proceed, you do not 
have to vote for my amendment to in- 
crease the rate to 5 percent. 

Another thing, the direct loan pro- 
gram is not subject to any of these dis- 
counts, whereas the veterans, so far as 
buying homes in the city is concerned, 
have been subjected to a discount, and 
we know that discrimination against the 
veteran exists. The only thing that 
makes this like the city program is that 
the veteran will be paying a 5-percent 
rate and money will be more available, 
because I am confident that the volun- 
tary home mortgage credit people will 
be able to place these notes with private 
lenders. Everybody wants to preserve 
the free enterprise system. If you do 
not, then it would be just as sensible to 
guarantee a loan for him to buy the fur- 
niture he puts in his home and the auto- 
mobile he uses to take him back and 
forth from his work. At least let us be 
sensible about it. It is amply demon- 
strated that 414 percent is not attractive 
to the mortgage people. If you want to 
protect the free enterprise system and 
protect the budget, keep the budget at 
least where it is, then vote for my 
amendment. It is entirely workable and 
it is a realistic approach. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr, KEARNEY. In view of the two 
points raised by the gentleman from New 
York on a point of order, do I understand 
that the gentleman feels that the bill 
should be returned to the commitiee? 

Mr. AYRES. I think if the bill passes, 
the direct loan bill, the way we are deal- 
ing with it, with the 5-percent amend- 
ment, it is a good bill and should be en- 
acted into law. A representative, Mr. 
Burgess, of the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, said he would recommend 
a veto if the bill went to the President 
at 44% percent. So, unless we come for- 
ward with a realistic rate, we are pro- 
moting stalling tactics to kill a bill which 
is a good bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Would the gentle- 
man explain to me whether or not his 
amendment means that commitments 
previously entered into by the administa- 
tor prior to this date would now have a 
5-percent rate, even though the rate at 
the time they were entered into was 442 
percent? 

Mr. AYRES. I will say to the gentle- 
man I think it would apply at the time 
of the closing, those that are now in, of 
course, as of that time. That could be 
corrected by an amendment, if the gen- 
tleman desires. But, that would be my 
interpretation: At the time of closing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT to 
the amendment offered by Mr. Ayres: Insert 
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immediately after “per annum" in the lan- 
guage to be added the following proviso: 
“Provided, That no loan made after the en- 
actment of this amendment pursuant to a 
commitment made by the administrator be- 
fore that date shall bear interest at a rate 
in excess of 4%½ per centum per annum.” 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
what I am simply trying to do by this 
amendment is to make sure that no vet- 
eran who already has entered into a 
commitment received from the admin- 
istrator shall have his rate of interest 
changed from 4% to 5 percent. This 
does not affect any new money which 
the gentleman from Ohio has been talk- 
ing about. But, if we raise the 4½ to 5 
percent on loans already in existence, 
we would be providing a windfall, in the 
first place, and, secondly, it seems to me 
that we would also be moving forward 
to a position where we would be break- 
ing faith on a contract which the veteran 
had entered into, on which he had 
planned, and which he is entitled to 
have remain at that point. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, of course the gentleman is aware 
that his amendment would be very im- 
portant on guaranteed loans but has 
very little application to the direct loan 
program, because the administrator may 
permit a 2-point discount on a direct 
loan but that is all. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I do recognize 
that, but I want to first establish the 
principle here in case we have to meet 
it later on. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I think the gen- 
tleman has some substance there. In 
other words, as I understand the gentle- 
man, if they can raise this interest rate 
to 5 percent on those who have previ- 
ously contracted for 4% percent, then if 
this Congress wants to, we can raise it to 
6 percent or 7 percent. Now, here is 
what worries me about the gentleman’s 
amendment. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment actually do what he is trying 
to do? I think the gentleman is on 
solid ground there, and I think we ought 
to have some respect for contracts as 
far as that money going at 4% percent 
is concerned. I think there ought to be 
some assurance that that is what they 
are going to pay. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would mind reading the amend- 
ment again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment will again be read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. I think the gentleman 
has clarified what I had in mind as ap- 
plicable to the program. In other words, 
if the amendment should prevail and 
we should get this direct-loan program 
moving, those who have made applica- 
tions and have commitments should still 
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go at the old rate. I accept the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 
tleman. : 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. By the gentleman’s 
amendment he implies that he favors 
now placing on the veterans of the rural 
areas a burden which has not been ex- 
perienced by their brothers in other 
other areas, in the urban areas, who have 
received $40 billion in loans as com- 
pared to $584 million to the rural vet- 
erans, as has been suggested by the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. Does the gentleman adyo- 
cate the same program which our friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio, has recom- 
mended here by virtue of his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina that I 
did not understand the gentleman from 
Ohio was exacting any such promise 
from me and I made no such promise. I 
certainly have not made it and do not 
advocate it. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, something has been 
said here today about being fair with 
the boys in town. If we have not been 
fair with this program to the bigger 
towns, there is no way to doit. The boys 
in the cities have received $40 billion 
in guaranteed loans. What did the rural 
boys get out of this loan system, guar- 
anteed and direct? A little more than 
one-half billion dollars. Just what do 
the city boys want? We are here trying 
to get some homes for the boys in the 
country. Let us not confuse this thing 
at this time by talking about being fair. 
Let the rural veteran have $40 billion 
and we will be willing to go along and 
be fair, too. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The city boys are not 
for this 5-percent amendment, and do 
not let anybody kid you about it. We 
are against this 5 percent, too. We are 
for helping the veterans in the farm and 
rural areas. We want to give them this 
money at a reasonable rate, but 5 per- 
cent is an unreasonable rate. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this amend- 
ment is a very good one, but whether it 
will do what the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia intends it to do I do not know. 
There were 91,000 veteran loan commit- 
ments outstanding at the end of 1956. 
We find the immediate, direct effect 
would be to saddle 91,000 veterans with 
an increase in the amount necessary to 
amortize their loans by more than $3.5 
million. These 91,000 veterans were act- 
ing in good faith when they made the 
contracts with whomever they made 
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them, individuals, banks, or the Govern- 
ment, to pay 4.5 percent. 

I just want to say to the Members of 
the House, when you automatically in- 
crease that to 5 percent you will hear 
plenty from these veterans back home. 
According to legal counsel, the contract 
they entered into states the rate will be 
the rate prevailing on the date the loan 
is closed. Would these loans then auto- 
matically come in under the 5-percent 
rate? In my mind it is a question 
whether or not the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California will do 
what he intends it to do—freeze the 
loans at 4% percent. I feel that this is 
a very important matter to the veteran. 
There are 91,000 veterans that have 
loans at 4.5 percent. If you jump them 
to 5 percent, you are going to cause them 
great difficulty and have some explain- 
ing to do as to why they were not pro- 
tected, as they should be, against an 
increase of one-half of 1 percent. 

Does the gentleman think his amend- 
ment will actually do what he intends it 
to do, and that is, to respect the contracts 
that these veterans have already entered 
into at 4.5 percent? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am informed by 
the legislative counsel that this will 
clarify any question as to whether or not, 
supposing the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio were to be adopt- 
ed, any question that any contract 
already entered into between the Admin- 
istrator and the veteran would remain 
at 444 percent. 

Mr. GAVIN. You are just assuming. 
What I want to know is, will it? Does 
your amendment guarantee it? Because 
it states in a memo I have that in the 
contract the rate will be the rate pre- 
vailing on the date that the loan is 
closed.” That is the contract, so if the 
amendment is adopted, to raise it to 5 
percent, it may automatically increase 
the rate to these 91,000 veterans. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I will have to say 
to the gentleman that I am not in the 
position of the judiciary and I am not 
able to guarantee what any court will 
hold. But I think it does make it clear. 

Mr. GAVIN. There are 91,000 vet- 
erans here who are going to be asking 
questions. I would like to have the an- 
swers to whether or not this will meet 
the situation. It would be unjust to 
permit such a situation to arise. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. The whole question is 
whether the commitment closes the loan. 
If a commitment closes a loan that set- 
tles it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. This amend- 
ment applies only to direct loans and it 
has very little application to what we 
are considering here. If the guaranteed 
loans were included, it would have a ter- 
rific effect. 

Mr. GAVIN. But it will have some 
application ; will it not? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Very little. 

Mr. GAVIN. How many out of the 
91,000, do you think it would apply to? 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There are 
2 points allowed by the Administrator 
on loans; that is, 2 points discount. I 
am not sure exactly what the gentle- 
man’s amendment means so far as the 
discount isconcerned. All that is allowed 
on direct loans is two points. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just want to call to the 
attention of the House that this is a 
technical and legal question. I do not 
know the answer, but I would like to have 
some assurance by the committee in view 
of the fact that these veterans entered in 
good faith into loans at 442 percent that 
they will under no circumstances be in- 
creased. Now to automatically increase 
the interest rate to 5 percent would be 
an unfair thing todo. Now the question 
is whether this amendment will protect 
these veterans. I am making this a part 
of the record so the committee can ex- 
plore the situation and straighten the 
matter out so that it will be clearly un- 
derstood. I think something should be 
done to protect those veterans who, in 
good faith, entered into these contracts 
at 444 percent. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. The 91,000 veterans that 
the gentleman is talking about, those 
with reference to the AMVETS are with 
the guaranteed loan program and not 
the direct loan program. 

Mr. GAVIN. Will it be changed; that 
is what I want to know? 

Mr. AYRES. Not the guaranteed 
loans. This has no connection with the 
guaranteed loan program at all, none 
whatsoever. 

Mr. GAVIN. You feel satisfied that 
their rates of interest will not jump from 
4% percent to 5 percent? 

Mr. AYRES. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Well, I wanted to make 
certain. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for an additional minute. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to object to the gentleman’s request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the Ayres 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very important 
amendment. Knowing the gentleman 
from Ohio, he should ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw this amendment. 
I know him well enough to know that 
he does not want to penalize the vet- 
eran who lives in rural areas and small 
towns to the tune of $35 million, which 
this amendment would do. 

He knows that this is not going to 
force any kind of increase in the guar- 
anteed loans. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, I will call an- 
other hearing on increasing the rate if 
we have bills referred to the committee 
proposing to raise the interest rate. 
During out recent hearings we went into 
the subject of interest rates at length. 
‘There was no assurance offered by lend- 
ing groups that an increase in interest 
rates to 5 percent would bring out any 
significant amount of new mortgage 
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funds for VA loans. After the hearings 
we received many letters from lenders 
urging an increase in VA interest rates. 
We wired them asking exactly how much 
money they would put into the program 
if the rate was increased to 5 percent— 
how much money they put into the pro- 
gram last year, and what discount would 
be charged. Out of 52 telegrams, 26 re- 
plies on about half of them said they 
would put an equal amount or more into 
the program next year providing the 
rate was increased. Thirteen said they 
would have less money available next 
year than was allocated in 1956 even if 
the rate is increased. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. AYRES. I have telegrams from 
savings and loan institutions through- 
out the country and from small banks 
and insurance companies. They would 
not make a firm commitment. They 
cannot estimate exactly withing a few 
dollars, but they estimated that with 
the increased interest rate, there would 
be a little over $242 billion in the market 
for 1957. 

I also have a letter from Mr. Morrison 
in which he says if they have a 5-percent 
rate in this direct-loan program that 
they would be able to place in the rural 
communities at least $650,000,000. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If we have 
another bill to increase it to 5 percent I 
will be glad to call the committee to- 
gether and go into it, but certainly the 
gentleman should not impose on the 
small rural areas a 5-percent rate when 
veterans in other metropolitan commu- 
nities pay only 44%. Why should the 
Government make money on the money 
they loan to veterans? 

Mr. AYRES. My point in introducing 
the amendment is to make certain that 
we get an adequate amount of money 
in those areas. We cannot do it at 4½ 
percent. You are discriminating against 
the veterans in the rural communities 
because by the very appropriation you 
are saying that only 40,000 at $10,000 
each will be able to get a home. This 
$625,000,000 that the VHMCP say they 
will be able to place will give you housing 
for 100,000 veterans in the rural com- 
munities, and I think that will take care 
of the demand in 1957. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If you adopt 
this amendment you add $35 million 
profit on the money that the Govern- 
ment is loaning to the veterans under 
the bill. That is the exact extent of what 
this amendment does to this bill. I hope 
the amendment will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] has 
expired. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally regret the 
fact that it is not possible to present to 
this House a clear-cut vote on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the interest rate 
would be raised across the board on 
direct loans and upon guaranteed loans. 
But since the rules of the House have 
not made it possible, then I certainly 
want to join the chairman of this com- 
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mittee in saying that it would be the 
height of unfairness, the height of dis- 
crimination against these rural areas to 
put a 5-percent interest rate on their 
loans when the interest rate on city loans 
and guaranteed loans remains 4% per- 
cent. The only justification that has 
been offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres], for doing this is to 
say that we have a discount rate in effect 
at this time on guaranteed loans and 
therefore we are just making the interest 
rate the same for the two. The fact of 
the matter is that the man who has a 
guaranteed loan is not paying that inter- 
est rate that is covered by a discount. 
He is paying 444 percent today, the same 
as the man who has a loan under a direct 
loan is paying 4½ percent. What is 
happening is that the builder at the time 
he sells the mortgage is taking a slice off 
his profit when he has to discount the 
paper in order to get the money to pay 
for it. 

Now, here is the situation we have be- 
fore us at this time: Are we going to the 
rural areas and the small towns and say- 
ing: “You men are going to have to pay 
5 percent for your loans. We are only 
charging 442 percent on loans in the 
city, but you will have to pay 5 percent 
because this builder who built this house 
in the city had his paper discounted 
when he sold it to the mortgage company 
or the life-insurance company or who- 
ever bought that mortgage.” I would be 
much happier to see this issue before us 
on the straight question of whether or 
not we should raise these interest rates 
across the board. But I hope we will not 
vote to have 1 rate for 1 class of veterans 
while we still have a different rate for 
another class. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. Does the gentleman 
think that when there is a 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
and 10-percent discount that the builder 
absorbs that loss? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If we can be- 
lieve what many builders have testified 
before our committee, the builder is 
taking a terrific loss. I do not say there 
is not some end effect for the veteran in 
a cheaper job, but the veteran is not 
paying that interest rate. The gentle- 
man knows he is not paying it. If any- 
thing, he is taking a less efficient prod- 
uct—a more poorly constructed prod- 
uct as a result of it, but he is not pay- 
ing the interest rate on the loan that is 
represented by this discount. 

Mr. AYRES. It is coming out of the 
veteran’s hide, because he is paying an 
unrealistic price on a house which has 
been given an unrealistic appraisal. 
Does the gentleman think that the Vol- 
untary Home Credit Mortgage people 
should place this money with private 
lenders and dissolve their organization? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Personally I 
think that the Voluntary Home Credit 
Mortgage Co. is the biggest fraud that 
has ever been perpetrated upon the 
Congress of the United States. It has 
not come within 25 percent of realizing 
the objectives that it set forth in the 
representations it made to this Congress. 
They have fallen far short of the objec- 
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tives which they set for themselves last 
year. 

Mr. AYRES. Does the gentleman 
think that the $230 million that they 
placed of veterans’ loans was not bene- 
ficial? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It has never been 
satisfactorily demonstrated to me that 
the $230 million of which the gentleman 
speaks was ever placed in direct loan 
areas in actual operation, with persons 
who might have received a direct loan. 

Mr. AYRES. Does the gentleman feel 
it would have been desirable for them to 
place these loans in rural communities at 
5 percent instead of 412? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. By the same 
token they could have got the money 
easier at 10 percent or any rate higher 
than 4% percent, but I do not think that 
alone is justification to raise the rate to 
10 percent any more than it is to raise 
it to 5. 

Mr. AYRES. I think the rate of 5 
percent is a realistic interest rate and is 
one that we must have if we are to 
avoid adding heavily to the budget. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
might be right. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I think it is 
important to point out to the House that 
we are going to discharge from 600,000 
to a million young men with service 
after January 31, 1955, who have no vet- 
erans’ status, At the moment the 
Banking and Currency Committee is 
holding hearings on liberalizing the FHA 
program. This bill at best will apply to 
40,000 small town rural houses. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to an- 
nounce that the Republican conference 
called for this afternoon after the ad- 
journment of the House is postponed 
until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning in 
this Chamber. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California, to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AYRES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio as amended. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Ayres) there 
were—ayes 45, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 

. an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mutter: On 
page 8, after line 20, insert: 

“Sec. 3. Section 513 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

„e) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this title, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed between 
the effective date of this subsection and 
June 30, 1958, to make available to the Ad- 
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ministrator such additional sums not in 
excess of $2 billion, as the Administrator may 
request. The Administrator is authorized 
and directed to use such funds for the pur- 
pose of making direct loans to yeterans in 
any areas upon a finding that the loans and 
the veterans are eligible in all respects, but 
that the veterans are unable to obtain 
financing for guaranteed loans at interest 
rates not to exceed 444 per centum per 
annum. Funds for such loans or the com- 
mitments to make such loans, shall be al- 
located by the Administrator in such manner 
as he deems proper for carrying out the 
provisions of this section. Such loans may 
be processed by the Administrator without 
referral to any other department or agency 
of the Government or to any private lender 
or group of lending agencies. Except as ex- 
pressly modified here, the provisions of sec- 
tions 512 and 513 of this title shall remain 
fully applicable, provided that with respect 
to any veteran who has not previously 
availed himself of his guarantee entitle- 
ment, or whose entitlement has been ex- 
cluded pursuant to section 500 (a) hereof, 
the original principal amount of the loan 
shall not exceed $20,000.’ ” 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Now I think we are get- 
ting down to the real crux of the issue. 
Are you going to put the Government in 
the lending business or are you going to 
let free enterprise do it? Are you going 
to increase the budget or are you going to 
cut it? I think the gentleman was a 
party to a resolution that was sent down 
to the President trying to get advice 
from the President as to where the 
budget should be cut. I can say to the 
gentleman if he does not want it in- 
creased $2 billion, he should withdraw 
the amendment. If he wants to put the 
Government in the lending business, he 
should make it $5 billion so that all the 
veterans can get loans. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, if 
what the gentleman has said really had 
me in a box I would ask leave to with- 
draw the amendment. The fact of the 
matter is this amendment is a temporary 
measure to make $2 billion available only 
to June 30, 1958. It is less inflationary 
than any measure that has been sent up 
to us by the administration and which 
the Secretary of the Treasury has told 
us was not inflationary. It is a lot less 
inflationary than the billion dollars you 
voted a few days ago at the instance of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for FNMA. 

If you are serious, if you have been 
serious since 1954, and I have before me 
the Record of March 24, 1954, where you 
were all protesting how anxious you were 
to help the veteran, how you were going 
to put money back into the veteran’s 
mortgage market by keeping his interest 
down so he could buy a house at a rea- 
sonable price with reasonable financing, 
you must vote for this amendment. If 
you meant all that you will have to vote 
for thisamendment. It is not the Dem- 
ocrats who are on the spot; it is my 
friends on the left side of the aisle. 

If you really want to help the veterans 
this is the way to doit. You have over 
$7 billion in the veterans’ reserve insur- 
ance fund. The amendment that was 
ruled out of order a little while ago re- 
quired that that fund be used for this 
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purpose. My amendment does not re- 
quire it to be used for this purpose. If 
the Secretary of the Treasury does not 
want to add any more to the budget or 
does not want to increase the interest 
rate, he may use the veterans’ money out 
of that fund for loans to veterans. 
Under this amendment he has the dis- 
cretion to do that. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman state exactly 
what his amendment does? Is it to end 
direct loans? 

Mr. MULTER. This extends the direct 
loan program. This brings in another 
$2 billion to the direct loan program 
throughout the country so that the city 
boy and the farm boy, if he is a veteran, 
can come in and get his direct loan if 
he cannot secure it through private fi- 
nancing. It does not put the Govern- 
ment in the lending business in competi- 
tion with private enterprise. The 
amendment simply says that if the vet- 
eran cannot get his loan from private 
sources at 444 percent interest, he can 
apply to the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Secretary shall make available to 
the Veterans’ Administration up to $2 
billion for that purpose until June 1958. 
If these big bankers mean what they say 
that the mortgage market is going to ease 
up and things are going to get easier and 
veterans will be able to get mortgages 
again, they need not fear this amend- 
ment. As soon as they come back into 
the market with their guaranteed mort- 
gages, this program ceases. As long as 
they stay out of the mortgage market for 
veterans, the Veterans’ Administration 
can say to the veteran: “Come in here. 
If you have a good house and you qualify 
under this program and you cannot get 
the money privately, the Government will 
lend it to you at 4% percent interest.” 

This is the veterans’ own money. It is 
the same money that is bringing the 
Government 2½ percent but which we 
will lend to the veteran at 444 percent, 
earning for the veterans’ reserve fund 
an additional 2 percent return. 

I would like to see the program en- 
acted with a provision that would pro- 
vide that the veteran should not pay 
any more for his mortgage than the 
Government pays for borrowing money. 
But, I know you would not be able to 
get that kind of an amendment through, 
so I have taken a middle course. By 
these direct loans the veterans could get 
money at a fair interest rate. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Under the program 
the gentleman is proposing now, can any 
of his constituents in the city of Brook- 
lyn get any money out of his program? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. How would they go 
about it? 

Mr. MULTER. All they need to do is 
come in and show that the veteran 
qualifies for a loan and he cannot get it 
from private industry; he cannot get it 
from a savings bank or insurance com- 
pany, and he wiil get it from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The same for 
your people in Chicago. 
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Mr. SHEEHAN. We cannot build a 
home in Chicago that a veteran would 
get a $13,000 mortgage on. 

Mr. MULTER. But I covered that, 
too. My amendment increases the 
amount up to $20,000. He can do that, 
can he not? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. That is right. 

Mr. MULTER. He can do it in New 
York. ‘The limit under this amendment 
is $20,000. This gives equal treatment to 
the city boy and to the farm boy, who 
are veterans. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we worked a long time 
on this bill. That is, the committee has. 
It was a very controversial matter. We 
held lengthy hearings, heard many wit- 
nesses, and spent hours conferring with 
people who knew something about it. 
To come in here and in a few minutes try 
to rewrite this bill is bad business. For 
that reason I am opposed to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, now you gentlemen 
who are against a realistic interest rate 
and want a housing program for vet- 
erans should support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 
It is very, very simple. The decision you 
are going to have to make, whether you 
make it today or make it 30 days from 
now, or whether you procrastinate and 
kill the whole program, is eventually go- 
ing to have to be made on this basis. Are 
you going to permit free enterprise to 
operate, or are you going to take it out of 
the hide of the taxpayers to finance 
hhouses for every veteran in the rural, 
metropolitan, and  small-community 
areas? That is the real thing that we 
have not discussed too much today. But 
if the gentlemen who are against a rea- 
listic interest rate, who are against per- 
mitting a free economy to operate in the 
money field, are serious, then you have 
only one alternative, and that is to take 
it out of a direction appropriation and 
give the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power through the Veterans’ Adminis- 
trator to place this money out in the field 
in mortgages for veterans. If you are 
against a realistic interest rate, then you 
will vote $2 billion today, and they will 
be back in perhaps 3 or 4 months, before 
we adjourn, for another $2 billion, if you 
are going to satisfy the market. If that 
is your position, I hope you vote to do it 
today. 

The gentleman from Texas has said he 
will hold hearings on the possibility of 
bringing a bill out that will not be ruled 
out of order, so that you can stand up 
and be counted, whether you are for a 
larger, bigger Federal expenditure or 
whether you want a free economy to op- 
erate, And I know that the gentleman 
will hold those hearings. I would pro- 
pose proper legislation before the com- 
mittee, but, frankly, the way the commit- 
tee is set up, I doubt very much if we will 
have the votes to bring such a bill to the 
fioor. So it appears as though we are 
going to have no way this session in the 
House to do anything about this very, 
very serious problem. What I have seen 
happen in the past will probably happen 
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in this instance. We will send the bill 
over to the other body, they will put in 
what they want, we will go to conference, 
and then accept the compromise, which 
we hope will work. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Does the gen- 
tleman believe there is no hope for the 
money market easing? I have reports 
that have been in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal recently that the Treasury has re- 
cently offered bonds and they were over- 
subscribed 3 or 4 times. 

Mr. AYRES. No; I do not think the 
money market is easing at all. In fact, 
there will be some news out within the 
next 24 hours regarding the cost of 
financing some more money for the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association. It 
is going to be one-tenth of 1 percent, I 
believe, higher than it was for the last 
appropriation. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. To what 
would the gentleman attribute the over- 
subscription of the bond issue? The 
Wall Street Journal stated: 

Treasury financing: Investors oversub- 
scribed the Treasury’s now $3 billion offer- 
ing of securities more than 4 times, the De- 
partment said. It allotted subscribers to the 
396 percent certificates 31 percent of their 
order, and subscribers of the 3½ percent 
notes 12 percent. 


It seems to me that would indicate the 
money market was easier. 

Mr. AYRES. I have not seen the ar- 
ticle, and I would want to know more 
about it. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. It is my under- 
standing on that particular issue that 
the Government is now paying a higher 
interest rate than it did previously. 
That is one of the factors contributing to 
the oversubscription. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I was told by 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means they had authorized 3.5 per- 
cent. The Treasury says they will get it 
at 2.75 percent. It seems to me there is 
considerable evidence the money market 
is easing. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. If the gentleman 
from Texas be correct, it is not necessary 
to pay 5 percent. There is nothing in 
this proposal that would make the Vet- 
erans’ Administration insist upon 5 per- 
cent. If they can get it for less, 4.5 per- 
cent, that is fine. 

Mr. AYRES. That was the amend- 
ment that was just voted down. Now 
the gentleman from New York wants 
to provide a program, which is the only 
other alternative, where he is going to 
take from the Federal Treasury money 
and give it to the discretion of the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator and the Secretary 
to place that money in GI mortgages. 
That is eventually what we are going to 
have to vote on, so why duck the issue 
any further by trying to keep crawling 
around something rather than hitting it 
head on? If you are against a realistic 
interest rate, I suggest you support the 
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gentleman from New York and spend $2 
billion for a veterans’ program. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Can the gentleman 
tell us how else we can get the money 
in the current market? Where is it 
going to come from? 

Mr. AYRES. With a realistic pro- 
gram, we have already shown in the de- 
bate here this afternoon over $2 billion 
of commitments from the savings and 
loan companies, the small lenders, and 
the life-insurance companies. That is 
practically a firm commitment at 5 
percent. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee has 
tried to bring out a reasonable bill with 
which practically everybody could go 
along. The administration has sup- 
ported the increase. The committee re- 
jected it. I am very much afraid that if 
this change is made in the bill it would 
jeopardize the possibility of this bill's 
becoming law. For that reason, I hope 
the House will vote it down. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Did not Mr. Burgess in 
testifying before the committee and did 
not the report on the bill say that the ad- 
ministration would be against the bill 
at 4.5 percent, as it is now written? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The admin- 
istration reported against my bill, which 
was this bill, H. R. 4602, without the 
interest increase. 

Mr. AYRES. And also without my 
amendment that was adopted raising 
the limitation to $13,500. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No; I think 
the gentleman is mistaken there. 

Mr. AYRES. The gentleman’s orig- 
inal bill did not have my amendment in 
it, so now the bill we will be voting on, 
assuming the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York is not adopt- 
ed, will be the original bill that was 
voted out from the committee except 
for the one change, my change of rais- 
ing the limitation from $12,500 to 
$13,500. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Correct. 

Mr. AYRES. The administration had 
already said they were against the bill 
with the $12,500 limitation and the 4.5- 
percent interest, but they would have 
been for it at 5 percent. So we are pass- 
ing on a bill here, assuming it passes, 
that the administration has already said 
it was against. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would say 
to the gentleman from the conversations 
I have had around the Government here, 
I would be quite hopeful that this bill 
would be signed if it reaches the White 
House, as reported from the committee. 
Iam not sure it would be signed with the 
$2 billion in it. Mr. Burgess did not say 
that he would recommend a veto on 
H. R. 4602 as reported by the committee. 
He said he would recommend a veto if 
the NSLI feature was in the bill. That 
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is the only thing that he mentioned rec- 
ommending a veto for at any time dur- 
ing the hearings. 

Mr. AYRES. But, the report you got 
back from the Bureau of the Budget said 
that they were against your bill, as it 
was reported from the committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The Bureau 
of the Budget said that they would not 
concur without the interest increase 
in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Chair- 
man, while not necessarily agreeing with 
the position of the signers of the wires 
I include in the Recorp several wires 
received from Hawaii regarding the 
matter being considered. Hawaii has o 
great interest in the veterans program 
with more than 60,000 veterans living 
there. My information is that less than 
10 percent have their own homes, We 
want to see the program made effective 
so that our veterans may be given the 
opportunity they fought for. 

HONOLULU, February 20, 1957. 
Delegate JoHN BURNS, 
Hawaii Delegate to Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

By action rejecting increase in GI rate 
Hawail VA guaranty program will come to 
end unless you urge passage by Congress 
increase to 5 percent rate. Advise that 
issue on floor of Congress Wednesday. 

E. F. FITZSIMMONS, 
President, Home Builders Association of 
Hawaii; member NAHB. 


HoN o“, February 20, 1957. 
Delegate Jack BURNS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge you to see the chairman of Veterans 
Housing Committee concerning desire to in- 
crease rate of issue to 5 percent. This matter 
is of great concern to veterans of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. 
WALLACE YOUNG, 
Department Commander, American Legion, 


HoNoLULU, February 20, 1957. 
JOHN A. Burns, 
Delegate from Hawaii, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Home Builders Association of Hawail re- 
ports rejection of GI mortgage interest rate 
increase Tuesday by House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee means end of VA guaranty pro- 
gram in Hawaii. Issue may be on House floor 
today. I urge you do all you can to win 
favorable action on increase of interest rate, 
as money not available at lower interest. 
Best regards. 

NEAL F. BLASIDELL, 
Mayor. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 19, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN A. BURNS, 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Following received from Home Builders 
Association of Hawaii: Please be advised 
that House Veterans“ Affairs Committee this 
morning rejected increase in GI rate. Issue 
may be on House floor by Wednesday. Urge 
you advise Delegate Burns this means end 
VA guaranty program in Hawali. Request 
you instruct him to fight for increase of 5 
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percent interest rate.“ Transmitted to you 
for appropriate action. 
SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
Governor of Hawaii. 
Hono.vuuv, T. H. 


Manch 12, 1957. 
Hon, JohN A. Burns, 
Hawaii Delegate to Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We plead that you support Congressman 
WILLIAM Ayres’ amendment to H. R. 4602 
increasing GI interest rate to 5 percent. 
Our GI loan program depends upon favor- 
able action Ayres amendment. 

Home BUILDERS ASSOCIATION OF HAWAII. 
Hon. JoHN A. BURNS, 
Hawaii Delegate to Congress, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Veteran housing program dead in Hawail. 
Urgently request your support for GI in- 
terest rate increase. Vote coming up dur- 
ing week of March 25 in Congress. 

E. F. FITZSIMMONS, 
President, Home Builders 
Association of Hawaii. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
most significant laws passed during the 
1940’s was the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. 

It was a comprehensive program to 
help men and women returning from 
military service to readjust themselves 
to civilian life. 

Inspired by the gratitude of a Nation 
toward those who had sacrificed to de- 
fend it, this legislation turned out to be 
an economic blessing as well. Millions 
of veterans were provided with oppor- 
tunities that would otherwise be unavail- 
able to them. 

Among the many and varied benefits 
was that of Government assistance to a 
veteran in the purchase of a home, or 
farm. 

As in all new legislation, for which 
there are no precedents to guide us, cer- 
tain shortcomings came to light when 
put to the test of experience. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
of the United States House of Represent- 
atives is to be complimented for favor- 
ably reporting H. R. 4602, and for rec- 
ommending that this bill be passed. 

From its conscientious survey and 
hearings, it found defects in the original 
loan program that should be corrected. 

It reports that: 

The direct loan program was created be- 
cause the guaranteed loan program was not 
providing an equitable opportunity for all 
veterans to obtain a home loan. The guar- 
anteed loan program functioned in metro- 
politan areas but was, and has been, of little 
benefit to veterans living in small cities and 
towns and rural areas. 


This observation is documented by the 
fact that, of 3,234,438 veterans living in 
1,635 rural counties, less than 10 per- 
cent had obtained a loan to purchase a 
home. This compares with 2,857,307 
veterans residing in 126 metropolitan 
counties where over 40 percent have ob- 
tained a guaranteed loan. 

Furthermore, it was almost impossi- 
ble, under the law, for a builder to par- 
ticipate in the program and build new 
homes in direct-loan areas. 

Finally, and this is substantiated by 
the number of veterans seeking the help 
of their Congressmen on this question 
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of purchasing older properties that fail. 
to meet VA requirements unless reno- 
vations are made, it became evident that 
veterans in small cities and towns had 
little opportunity to obtain new homes. 

It was estimated that 80 percent of 
the direct loans made to date have been 
for the purchase of old and existing 
homes. 

The committee found that the pres- 
ent limitation of $10,000 is not in keep- 
ing with the continual increase in the 
cost of construction and this limitation, 
in many instances, has been responsible 
for a veteran not obtaining the home 
of his choice. H. R. 4602 raises the 
loan ceiling to $12,500 to correct this 
imbalance, 

In order to encourage new construc- 
tion for veterans’ housing this bill wisely 
authorizes the issuance of commitments 
to builders or sponsors for the reserva- 
tion of direct-loan funds. At the pres- 
ent time, the builder is in no position 
to rely on direct-loan financing to mar- 
ket his units, as all loan negotiations 
are with the veteran and the project 
builder has no assured source of financ- 
ing. 

This and other provisions of the rec- 
ommended bill, relating to the desig- 
nated housing credit shortage areas, 
make it possible for Government and 
private enterprise to team up in expe- 
diting the construction of new residen- 
tial housing for veterans. 

This will help to meet the unsatisfied 
demand of many deserving veterans for 
a place of their own. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Cooper] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. SISK, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4602) to 
encourage new residential construction 
for veterans’ housing in rural areas and 
small cities and towns by raising the 
maximum amount in which direct loans 
may be made from $10,000 to $12,500, to 
authorize advance financing commit- 
ments, to extend the direct loan program 
for veterans, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 187, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered, 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

By unanimous consent, on motion of 
Mr. Teacue of Texas, the title was 
amended to read as follows: “An act to 
encourage new residential construction 
for veterans’ housing in rural areas and 
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small cities and towns by raising the 
maximum amount in which direct loans 
may be made from $10,000 to $13,500, to 
authorize advance financing commit- 
ments, to extend the direct loan program 
for veterans, and for other purposes.” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may extend their remarks 
at this point in the Rrecorp, and also that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


HON. CARLOS P. GARCIA, PRESIDENT 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes, to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein a 
biography of Hon. Carlos P. Garcia, 
-President of the Philippines. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
hear reassuring words from the Philip- 
pines. After the tragic death of the late 
President Magsaysay there was a feeling 
of uncertainty here in our country about 
the direction that our sister republic of 
the Philippines may take under a new 
leader. 

We need have no fear, Mr. Speaker. 
The new President, the Honorable Carlos 
P. Garcia, is a confirmed anti-Commu- 
nist. He is a stanch chairman of free- 
dom and democracy. 

When he was inducted into office as the 
sourin Presicent of the Philippines he 
said: 

I shall carry out every item of the Mag- 
saysay program to its full realization 


We will continue to fight against atheistic 
comm m, 


He also said he would continue to carry 
out the same foreign policy laid down by 
the Magsaysay administration. He de- 
clared that this included maintenance of 
national security, compliance with Fili- 
pino commitments to the United States 
and SEATO. 

We also have the assurance of Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambas- 
sador to the United States, for whom we 
in the House have the highest regard, 
that under President Garcia’s leadership, 
“the Philippine Ship of State will con- 
tinue sailing on an even keel.“ In a let- 
ter that General Romulo wrote to the 
New York Times of March 19, he said: 

There was a close and even affectionate 
relationship between the late President Mag- 
saysay and his Vice President. On the rep- 
arations issue it was with his approval that 
Ambassador Felino Neri was designated to 
conclude the negotiations. He was not re- 
sponsible for the “Asia for Asians” slogan 
and he had nothing to do with its launch- 
ing. It was at his request, because of the 
pressure of his official duties, which com- 
pelled him to remain in Manila, that Presi- 
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dent Magsaysay sent me to the Bandung 
Conference. 

President Garcia is a convinced anti- 
Communist. On May 7, the day Dien Bien 
Phu fell, he delivered an address in which 
he said: “The Philippines are keenly aware 
of the perils of Communist aggression from 
without as well as of Communist subversion 
from within. Asian nationalism has noth- 
ing in common with communism. 


The Washington Daily News also pub- 
lished the following letter from General 
Romulo: 


We are fortunate that we have in Pres- 
ident Carlos P. Garcia, a friend of the United 
States who, as Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
has consistently stood foursquare for closer 
friendship with the American people. 

In the Geneva Conference in 1955, he won 
the admiration of the free world with an 
address that showed he is a champion of 
democracy and freedom. After a reasoned 
reply to Chou En-lai, he concluded: “The 
muse of history will write the final verdict: 
The United States opened the great era of 
liberation not only of the Philippines but 
also of all Asia.“ 

In the San Francisco Conference in 1945, 
as one of the delegates to that meeting, he 
showed his vision and statesmanship when 
he fought the veto power. 

We can rest assured that under his able 
guidance the Philippine Ship of State will 
continue sailing on an even keel. 

A perusal of the following thumbnail 
biographical sketch of President Garcia 
reveals that he is an experienced admin- 
istrator, an outstanding legislator and 
parliamentarian, a seasoned diplomat 
and a highly cultured man of many 
parts. It is, I repeat, most reassuring 
for us in the United States, that the man 
now at the helm in the Philippines is one 
with such a record. I am sure I bespeak 
the sentiments of every Member of the 
House, in fact, of every American, when 
I say that we wish him success in his 
administration and the blessings of the 
Almighty as he starts his awesome duties 
as President of the Philippines. 

His biography follows: 


CARLOS P. GARCIA, PRESIDENT OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The fourth President of the Republic of 
the Philippines is Carlos P. Garcia, who took 
his oath of office on March 18, 1957. He 
succeeded the late Ramon Magsaysay who, 
along with 25 others, died in a flaming plane 
crash on a mountain in Cebu Island on March 
17, 1957. 

Under the constitutional provision the 
former Vice President was sworn into office 
on March 18 by Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Ricardo Paras, His oath-taking assured a 
smooth continuity of administration in the 
10-year-old Republic. 

In a brief informal address, President Gar- 
cia promised to “carry on the massive pro- 
gram of the Magsaysay administration” and 
said there would be no sweeping changes in 
the Government. 

Addressing a group of friends in Malaca- 
nang (Presidential office and residence), Mr. 
Garcia said briefly: 

“I can hardly say a word on this occasion. 
I can only tell you I shall carry out every 
item of the Magsaysay program to its full 
realization.” 

President Garcia is a convinced anti-Com- 
munist. On May 7, 1954, the day Dien Bien 
Phu fell, he delivered an address in which he 
said: 

“The Philippines is keenly aware of the 
perils of Communist aggression from without 
as well as of Communist subversion from 
within. Asian nationalism has nothing in 
common with communism.” 
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After receiving news of Magsaysay's death, 
Garcia immediately flew to Manila from Can- 
berra, Australia, where as chief Philippine 
delegate, he was attending the Third Council 
of Ministers meeting of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. Magsaysay was elected 
President of the Republic on November 10, 
1953, on the Nacionalista Party ticket with 
Garcia as Vice President. 

President Garcia was born on November 4, 
1896, in the town of Talibon, Province of 
Bohol. His father was Policronio Garcia, 
who was mayor of Talibon for four terms, 
and his mother was Ambrosia Polistico, both 
deceased. The Province of Bohol is one of 
the 13 Provinces which constitute the Visa- 
yan group. The President was a Malcolm 4- 
year law scholar, He graduated valedictorian 
of the Philippine Law School in 1923 and was 
one of the bar topnotchers in the same year. 
Ee taught school for 2% years. He served 
6 years as congressman (3 terms), 9 years as 
governor (3 terms) and 13 years (3 terms) 
as senator. He became minority floor leader 
of the senate in 1946. He resigned in 1953 
as senator after his election as Vice Presi- 
dent. As senator he was chairman of the 
advisory committee, committee on Govern- 
ment reorganization, and the sukcommittee 
on Japanese reparations. He was a member 
of the senate electoral tribunal and the sen- 
ate committee on foreign affairs, finance, 
public works, army and navy, privileges and 
election, rules, code, and justice. 

After the war he served as Philippine dele- 
gate to the United Nations Conference in 
San Francisco and in the same year, 1945, he 
was sent to Washington in connection with 
Philippine rehabilitation and war-damage 
claims. In 1950 he was a delegate to the 
Interparliamentary Union in Dublin, Ire- 
land, and after returning to Manila, he at- 
tended the 1950 Southeast Asia Conference 
held in Baguio City. 

In 1954 he was chairman of the Philippine 
delegation to the Geneva Conference for 
Korean unification. He served as president 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
conference m Manila in September 1954. 
Since 1955, he has regularly served as chair- 
man of the Philippine delegation to the 
council meetings of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. With all these multi- 
tudinous duties for his people, he has served 
as Secretary for Foreign Affairs with credit 
and distinction. 

Newspaper reporters voted him as one of 
the most outstanding senators from 1946 to 
1953. 

During the war he was hunted by the 
enemy. Three times h> narrowly escaped 
capture by Japanese soldiers after refusing 
to surrender in May 1942. In December 
1943 he received a letter from the then Com- 
monwealth President Manuel L. Quezon, 
Washington, D. C., confirming and approv- 
ing the civil government in Bohol of which 
he was an adviser, 

As Vice President he concurrently held 
the secretaryship of foreign affairs. As 
President, he is retaining the foreign affairs 
portfolio. 

In an address on February 14. 1957, he 
told the Supreme Council of the Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite of Masonry of 
the Philippines thus: 

“The Philippine Republic immediately 
upon her regaining independence set down 
as a cardinal and fundamental policy the 
preservation and maintenance of close 
Philippine-American relations and the con- 
tinuing effort to improve the same. Conse- 
quently, we alined ourselves with the demo- 
cratic nations of the free world under Amer- 
ican leadership. We continue to fight side 
by side with the other members of the free 
world, to make freedom, democracy, and 
justice the common patrimony of all coun- 
tries and peoples of the world. It is our 
unalterable determination to pursue this 
policy as long as divine providence from 
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whom we received the blessings of freedom 
and democracy will continue to guide the 
destiny of our country. As long as the basis 
of Philippine-American relations will con- 
tinue to be that of equality, mutual respect 
and national dignity and justice, so long will 
the Philippines and the United States of 
America stick together.” 

A well-read man, President Garcia’s read- 
ing habits incline him to philosophy, his- 
tory, economics, and poetry. He has at- 
tained recognition as a poet in the Visayan 
language. His favorite diversion is chess. 

He is married to Leonila Dimataga, a 
pharmacist of Opon, Cebu. They have 
one daughter, Linda, who is a senior student 
in the college of liberal arts, University of 
the Philippines. 


GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 
(MARCH 25) 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the long and glorious history of the 
Greeks there are countless important 
and significant dates, but in their mod- 
ern history it is difficult to point to a 
date which signifies as much to patriotic 
Greeks as does March 25, the date of 
Greek independence. On that day, in 
the year 1821, Greeks proclaimed their 
national independence, revolted against 
their oppressors and regained their na- 
tional sovereignty. 

The idea of national political inde- 
pendence was not new to the Greeks. 
They had known it and prized it highly 
many centuries before the idea became 
familiar to modern Europe. In ancient 
Greece, in small communities and in 
large municipalities, in city-states, and 
in confederations of states, the idea of 
independence and freedom was preached 
and practiced long before the dawn of 
our Christian era, and of course long 
before the West was organized into sepa- 
rate, independent, and free states. It is 
one of the many ironies of history that, 
though the idea spread in the West and 
eventually found a firm foothold there, 
and fortunately today we find its best 
expression in the West, it was submerged 
in its traditional birthplace. Thus, while 
the West was enjoying the benefit of the 
ideas born in Greece, for almost four 
centuries the Greeks in their homeland 
were denied that natural privilege. 

From about the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury the whole mainland of Greece was 
overrun and conquered by the Ottoman 
Turks, and from then on until the his- 
toric Greek revolt of 1821 the Turks re- 
mained the undisputed and ruthless mas- 
ters of Greece. They ruled the Greeks 
with an iron hand. All ideas of freedom 
and independence were proscribed; and 
any move on the part of the populace 
deemed subversive was crushed instantly 
and mercilessly. But the most severe 
repressive measures were of no avail; 
the idea of independence, particularly the 
idea of national political independence, 
could not be eliminated or held down for 
long; nor could it be crushed by force. 
And the revolt of the Greeks against 
their powerful masters proved that the 
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idea was not only a living entity among 
them, but that it was the very essence 
of their spiritual livelihood. 

On the 25th of March, in 1821, a band 
of brave and intrepid Greeks under the 
leadership of a dauntless archbishop in 
Patras unfurled the banner of revolt and 
proclaimed their national political inde- 
pendence. From that day on, for more 
than 8 years, Greek warriors fought 
bravely against the combined forces of 
the entire Ottoman Empire. At times, 
when the powers of the West were re- 
luctant to intervene in this unevenly 
matched life-and-death battle, the Greek 
cause seemed hopelessly lost. All the 
wishes and prayers of all philhellenes in 
the West, and the little outside aid that 
was being sent to Greece, and the per- 
sonal efforts of individuals like the Eng- 
lish poet Lord Byron, could not salvage 
the fate of the liberty-loving Greeks. 
Fortunately, however, against heavy 
odds the Greeks held their own. They 
fought on even when they saw, with their 
own eyes, the butchery of their loved 
ones, and heard of the sale of their 
families into slavery. And these horrors 
were more than enough to rouse the 
powers of the West. They discarded 
their neutrality and in 1827 began to 
help. The final victory came in the 
naval battle of Navarino on October 10. 

Personally, I have always been keenly 
interested in the people of Greece. I 
have been happy in their national suc- 
cess; and in their misfortune they have 
always counted me among their warmest 
sympathizers. Convinced of its right- 
eousness, I have always supported and 
championed their cause. In recent years 
Greek independence was in serious dan- 
ger by foreign aggressors and other evil 
forces. The memories of World War II 
and postwar years are still fresh in our 
minds. If we have learned a lesson from 
the events of those years, it is that na- 
tional independence demands constant 
national vigilance, and it entails supreme 
sacrifices from us all. The Greeks of 136 
years ago, as well as those of our own 
days, have proved equal to the task at 
hand, They have made a remarkable 
record for themselves by defending their 
national] independence. Today they have 
a claim upon the West; one might say 
they have a just claim upon humanity. 
That claim is based upon the unques- 
tioned and unchallenged fact that their 
worthy ancestors gave birth to the noble 
idea of independence and freedom. They 
on their part did all in their power to 
safeguard and preserve it, and then pass 
it on to their successors. We of the West, 
as their distant successors and followers, 
owe much to them. We are beholden to 
the Greeks for nearly all noble ideas and 
ideals that have become distinct hall- 
marks of all civilized men. Perhaps the 
noblest of these are the ideas of liberty 
and freedom, group independence, and 
national political independence. On this 
day, on the Greek Independence Day, we 
can show our appreciation for these fine 
ideas and ideals by joining all freedom- 
loving and patriotic Greeks in the cele- 
bration of their national holiday, the 
Greek Independence Day. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that following 
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the remarks of the majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], I may extend my remarks 
in the Recor on Greek Independence 
Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
Cooper). Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the celebration of independence days are 
always of great significance. They bring 
back memories of those heroic and 
glorious days of yesteryears; they evoke 
the spirit of those martyrs who gladly 
gave their lives for the attainment of 
national independence; and they testify 
to the character of those valiant souls 
who fought and died for the freedom of 
their fellow men. The celebration of 
Greek Independence Day signifies all of 
these. 

Greece was the cradle of freedom and 
liberty, and the Greeks were the people 
who evolved the idea, gave it a living 
form and practiced it for centuries, 
Then, while the idea spread to other 
parts of the then known world, Greece 
was invaded and conquered, and the 
Greeks ceased to be free and independ- 
ent. For centuries they were subjected 
to alien rulers and were governed by 
alien regimes. In 1821 the Greeks rose 
against their Ottoman overlords and 
eventually attained their national inde- 
pendence. 

Since then Greece has been a sovereign 
state, and the Greeks in their mainland 
haye been masters of their destiny. That 
is Bot, however, the case of Greeks in 
Cyprus, where they have endured alien 
rule for centuries and are now struggling 
for their right of self-determination and 
freedom. In the past the Greeks of 
Cyprus fought against the Ottoman 
Turks, and today they are determined to 
cast off Britain’s colonial rule and attain 
their goal. The right of self-determina- 
tion of the Greeks there, who constitute 
four-fifths of the population, is not to be 
questioned. It is our hope and prayer 
that the right of self-determination for 
the Cypriot Greeks soon will be affirmed 
and recognized. 

I might add that the Government and 
the people of this country recognize the 
great debt of all mankind to the land 
from whence came our inspiration for 
democratic government, have done their 
best in the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of Greek independence. We have 
helped the Greeks militarily, financially, 
and with technical assistance. We have 
always encouraged free and reciprocal 
trade and commerce with Greece, and we 
have done everything not only to keep 
Greece’s economy solvent, but also have 
been firm in our efforts to maintain its 
political sovereignty and national inde- 
pendence which Greeks proclaimed 136 
years ago today. On this happy anni- 
versary day the people of our country 
join with those of Greece in rejoicing and 
in celebration. 


(Mr. 


SOIL BANK AMENDMENT TO AID 
SMALL FARMERS 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important problems in Maine and 
in our national economy is the small 
family-centered farmer. For years our 
agricultural policy has favored the big 
cash crop farmer, and today the poli- 
cies of the Secretary of Agriculture are 
blunt, if not brutal, in writing off the 
small-family farm as a thing of the past. 

Size is somehow equated with effi- 
ciency, and the contributions of the small 
farmer to our economy and our society 
are totally ignored. 

In the East, particularly, the small 
farmer is hard hit. Years of cultivation 
have, in many cases, reduced the pro- 
ductivity of the soil to a point where cash 
crops cannot be produced. Shifting 
markets have taken away many of the 
outlets for crops sold in former years. 
This is particularly true of hay. Many 
times, when our eastern farmer has tried 
to diversify, concentrating more on 
dairying and livestock, he has found 
himself squeezed by high prices induced 
by our national agricultural policy. This 
problem has been intensified in the last 
4 years. 

I do not oppose agricultural programs 
designed to aid the cash crop farmers. 
They have their problems. They, too, 
are an important part of our economy, 
playing a most important role in our 
economy. To write these farmers off 
would be to plunge ourselves into eco- 
nomic chaos. 

This is something we should all re- 
member. The prosperity of our farmers 
is closely interrelated with the prosperity 
of business, large and small, and of labor. 
We who live in urban areas cannot ignore 
the plight of the farmer without hurting 
ourselves. The time has come for us to 
work together on a program which will 
strengthen the farmer, particularly the 
small farmer. 

I do not pretend to have an answer to 
the total farm crisis. What I am pro- 
posing today is an amendment to exist- 
ing farm legislation which will benefit a 
segment of the farm population which 
has received little assistance in the past 
from the price-support program. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
would amend the Soil Bank Act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enter into contracts with farmers under 
the conservation-reserve program for 
acreage which was once used in the pro- 
duction of crops and is still suitable for 
crop production. This authorization 
would apply when trees are to be planted 
on the specified acreage. 

At the present time, farmers in Maine 
and similar areas can take advantage 
of the soil-bank program in acreage reg- 
ularly used in the production of crops. 
The Soil Bank Act includes tame hay 
and other grasses which do not require 
annual tillage in the definition of crops. 
However, administrative regulations re- 
quire that crops not requiring annual 
tillage must have been harvested within 
the past 3 years to be eligible for the 
conservation-reserve program. Only 217 
Maine farmers shared in the benefits of 
the soil-bank program in 1956. 
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The land my bill would add is mostly 
stony soil, too rolling for modern farm 
machinery, which in recent years has 
been used partially for hay and par- 
tially for grazing. In time, unless prop- 
erly cared for, this land will revert to 
bushes and alders, of no value to any- 
one. 

Some may ask why we should concern 
ourselves with such farms. There are 
several reasons, some economic and 
some concerned with the traditional 
values of our rural life. 

These lands once made up the farms 
of our forebears. From these farms sons 
and daughters, grandsons and grand- 
daughters have migrated across our 
country, contributing to the develop- 
ment of our Nation. The sturdy values 
of those who founded these farms and 
those who have followed form the back- 
bone of our society. To wipe out this 
heritage, or to let it die, will take away 
some of the most enduring qualities of 
America. 

There is an economic argument for 
this program. Today our consideration 
of farm programs is dominated by fears 
of surplus. This will not always be the 
ease, Our burgeoning population and 
its increased standard of living will make 
an ever-increasing demand on more and 
more restricted acreage. 

Not so long ago we used water as an in- 
exhaustible resource. Today we are 
hastily making plans to husband what 
remains. Some day we may find our- 
selves in the same position in relation 
to the soil. 

I doubt that the land I have been de- 
scribing will ever produce cash crops. 
But there is one crop which can be pro- 
duced on this land, and in the interests 
of conserving a vital natural resource, 
should be produced. This crop is trees. 

Much of the land in the East, and sec- 
tions of the West, is ideal for forest 
production. Soil conditions are good 
and rainfall is ample. The land on 
which these trees will grow coincides, 
most frequently, with land which is not 
suited for modern cash crop production 
and which has not received the benefit of 
the price support program. 

Farmers today are committed to con- 
servation practices. In Maine, for ex- 
ample, 7,600 farmers, or 38 percent of all 
operating units, were enrolled in the Soil 
Conservation District program by De- 
cember 31, 1955. More have joined 
since that date. Four thousand seven 
hundred of those enrolled had developed 
basic conservation plans for their farms, 

Yet only 5,000 acres of the almost 1 
million acres planned were planted to 
trees. This represents an estimated 5 
percent of the tree planting need. 

Many more farmers would like to join 
in this program. But they are ham- 
pered by two factors: They are limited 
in capital resources; and they hesitate 
to invest in a long term crop which offers 
them no return during their lifetime. 

Bringing this marginal land under the 
soil bank would offer an added incentive 
to farmers to plant these acres to trees. 
They would receive a modest return on 
their investment of time and labor, and 
they would have the promise of a sub- 
stantial future return to themselves or 
their children. 
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In addition, this would enhance the 
value of property already sorely depre- 
ciated. It would strengthen the finan- 
cial position of many small communities, 
now hard pressed to meet the demands 
of education, highways, and public wel- 
fare. Ultimately it will mean a return 
in Federal taxes which would be lost 
without such a program. 

The Federal cost in such a program 
would be very modest. The initial 80- 
percent planting cost contribution would 
be about $12 per acre. The 10-year 
rental would be $3 an acre for a total of 
$30. The complete cost per acre, for a 
10-year period, would be $42. 

The idea for the bill which I am intro- 
ducing was suggested by our Maine 
farmers and conservationists. I devel- 
oped it through consultation with agri- 
cultural experts, and my colleague, the 
distinguished gentlemen from the Third 
District of Maine. It represents the best 
thinking I have been able to find on this 
pressing problem. 

This is a modest program. It would 
help our small farmers share some of the . 
enormous benefits which are going to the 
big growers, and for which these small 
farmers have paid twice: Once through 
taxes to finance the big farm-support 
program, and again through high prices 
of feed. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this House will 
give serious consideration to this pro- 
posal. Our small family farmers have 
given much to this Nation. 

They are in difficult straits today, and 
they ask only the opportunity to con- 
tribute to our Nation’s future. 


THE 22D AMENDMENT—WHAT DO 
AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND PO- 
LITICAL SCIENTISTS SAY? 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, as an ad- 
vocate of repeal of the 22d amendment— 
House Joint Resolution 182—I am hope- 
ful that many of our colleagues are in- 
terested in reappraising the wisdom of 
this amendment. In order to encour- 
age Members to give fresh consideration 
to this problem, it occurred to me that 
it might be helpful to hear from some 
of the eminent historians and political 
scientists of our country. 

With this thought in mind I have un- 
dertaken—with the cooperation of the 
American Historical Society and the 
American Political Science Association— 
a cross section survey of opinion on this 
vital question. A few days ago I di- 
rected over 30 letters to leading his- 
torians and political scientists in all 
parts of our country whose names were 
furnished to me by these two organiza- 
tions. As I receive replies from these 
students of American Government it is 
my intention to insert them in the Rec- 
orD with appropriate comments in order 
to stimulate discussion of this issue, 
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I have advised these scholars that all 
replies, whatever their tenor, will be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

These men are, I believe, detached 
from the mainstream of our political 
life. For this reason I feel that their 
comments and observations deserve 
thoughtful consideration. 

One of the first replies came from Dr. 
Clinton Rossiter, who is chairman of 
the Department of Government at 
Cornell University. Dr. Rossiter’s re- 
cent book The American Presidency was 
a distinguished work which has received 
wide and favorable attention. I believe 
his provocative letter will make a good 
point of departure for this survey. As 
part of these remarks I am including his 
letter together with a list of the political 
scientists and historians whose opinions 
I have solicited: 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT, 
Ithaca, N. Y. March 18, 1957. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mx. Upart: I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to state my opinion on the ad- 
visability of repealing the 22d amendment to 
the Constitution. I was flatly opposed to the 
adoption of this amendment, and I am glad 
to go on record as supporting your attempt 
to have it stricken from the Constitution. 

Let me fashion my few remarks in the 
form of an indictment of the 22d amend- 
ment. I think it was a mistake for all these 
reasons: 

It expressed a lack of faith in the common- 
sense and good judgment of the people of 
the United States and subjected future gen- 
erations needlessly to “government from the 
grave.” 

It put an unnecessary element of rigidity 
in a Constitution whose flexibility has been 
one of our most precious possessions. 

It plastered the Constitution with a pro- 
hibition based on the sharp anger of a mo- 
ment rather than the studied wisdom of a 
generation. It was, indeed, although this 
fact may no longer be relevant, an undis- 
guised insult to the memory of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I have nothing against the in- 
alienable right of Americans to be critical 
of the dead as well as of the living, but the 
Constitution is not the place to engage in a 
display of rancor. 

Although it is still too early to make this 
point with certainty, it very probably has 
weakened the office of the Presidency per- 
manently. Everything in our history tells us 
that a President who does not or cannot seek 
reelection loses much of his grip in his last 
couple of years, and we no longer can afford 
Presidents who lose their grip. 

Although we may have to wait many years, 
and I hope the wait is even longer, we may 
live to regret this amendment bitterly in a 
time of a severe national emergency. The 
people should have the right at such time 
to reelect a President even if he has already 
had 8 years in office. 

Finally, it should be noted that this 
amendment was not, like the repeal of the 
18th amendment, submitted to ratifying 
conventions elected by the people. It was 
and it remains a tainted amendment, an 
ill-begotten excrescence on the most suc- 
cessful of all charters of government that 
sooner or later must be cut away. 

Cordially yours, 
CLINTON ROSSITER, 
Chairman, 
POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 


William Anderson, University of Minne- 
sota. 
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Thomas S. Barclay, Stanford University. 

Samuel H. Beer, Harvard University. 

E. S. Corwin, Princeton University. 

Manning J. Dauer, University of Florida. 

Samuel T. Ediersveld, University of Michi- 
gan. 

Thomas H. Eliot, Washington University. 

Cortez A. M. Ewing, University of Okla- 
homa. 

Robert J. Harris, Vanderbilt University. 

James Hart, University of Virginia. 

Ivan H. Hinderaker, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Arthur N. Holcombe, Harvard University. 

N. D. Houghton, University of Arizona. 

Claudius O. Johnson, State College of 
Washington. 

Lane W. Lancaster, University of Nebraska. 

James M. Burns, Williams College. 

Dayton D. McKean, University of Colorado. 

Charles B. Robson, University of North 
Carolina. 

Clinton Rossiter, Cornell University. 

E. E. Schattschneider, Wesleyan University. 

Carl B. Swisher, Johns Hopkins University. 

R. G. Whitesel, University of Iowa. 

HISTORIANS 

Howard Beale, University of Wisconsin. 

Henry Steele Commager, Amherst College. 

John Hicks, University of California. 

Arthur Link, Northwestern University. 

George McGovern, Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

Elting Morrison, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Allan Nevins, Columbia University. 

Ray Nichols, University of Pennsylvania. 

Basil Rauch, Barnard College, Columbia 
University. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


FOOD CONTAMINANTS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been so many warnings given by 
scientific men as to the poisons used di- 
rectly and indirectly in the preparation 
of foods, drinks, and medicines that the 
situation urgently demands a thorough 
hearing on the subject. 

It has been reliably reported by repu- 
table sources that many foods and drinks 
which are widely used by consumers in 
our population contain coloring matter 
and other ingredients dangerous to the 
public health. 

According to an article in the New 
York Times of August 21, 1956, cancer- 
producing food additives create a public 
health problem. Cancer is traced to 
food additives such as many dyes, thick- 
eners, synthetic flavors and sweeteners, 
preservatives, shortening, bleaches, oils 
and fat substitutes, according to the 
symposium of the International Union 
Against Cancer held at Rome, Italy, in 
August of 1956. This symposium was 
attended by 42 cancer experts from 21 
countries, including the United States. 
The cochairman of the symposium was 
Dr. Wilhelm C. Heuper, Chief of the 
Environmental Cancer Section of the 
United States, Cancer Institute. 

The food contaminants identified were 
said to have included antibiotics, es- 
trogen for fattening animals, pesticides 
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residues, soot, chemical sterilizers, anti- 
sprouting agents, wrapping materials, 
and sterilization by radiation. The re- 
port of this symposium said that certain 
mineral oils and paraffines used for coat- 
ing milk containers had produced cancer 
in man and experimental animals. It 
further said that certain detergents had 
carcinogenic effects, and that no food dye 
at present met “agreed criteria for 
safety.” Twenty-nine dyes were listed 
as unsuitable or potentially dangerous; 
20 groups of suspect food additives were 
listed and 17 groups of suspect food con- 
taminants. 

All of these reports and findings fur- 
nish a striking illustration of the im- 
perative need for a current thorough ex- 
amination by the Congress of all foods, 
beverages, drugs, and so-called medi- 
cines on the suspect lists. 

I have no grudges to be satisfied as to 
any food, medical or manufacturing or- 
ganization engaged in preparing food, 
medicine or drinks. But living in an 
atmosphere where these complaints are 
current daily and where reputable 
scientists and doctors report so fre- 
quently concerning poisons in food, 
drinks and medicines, in my opinion 
these charges cannot be dismissed with- 
out an investigation. 

I realize that many influential organi- 
zations will resent this “meddling” as 
they term it, but I know of no principle 
of good government or ethics that com- 
pels a public official to be silent and to 
accept at full face value what these or- 
ganizations say about the food, medi- 
cines and drinks they produce, while all 
around us we are confronted with warn- 
ings from scientific and professional men. 

The only solution that seems logical to 
me is to have a congressional committee 
appointed, without regard to political 
parties, authorized to hold hearings un- 
der the general rules of special com- 
mittees, to receive, digest and investi- 
gate these complaints, and let those who 
are complained against come before it 
and present their side of the controversy. 

If in fact there are no ingredients in 
the foods or popular drinks of this period 
which are dangerous or harmful to those 
who consume them, their manufacturers 
should be anxious to have this informa- 
tion brought out. On the other hand, if 
chemicals and drugs are now being used, 
which the proof shows are dangerous to 
public health, and if certain foods and 
drinks do contain cancer-producing ele- 
ments the public ought to know that 
also; and the further manufacture and 
sale of any such dangerous food, drinks 
and medicines should be promptly pro- 
hibited. That is the only interest I have 
in the situation and I am today intro- 
ducing a resolution for the appointment 
of such a special committee. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIXTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPEND- 
ENCE OF GREECE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to bring to the 
attention of the House that today marks 
the anniversary of the independence of 
Greece and the Greek people. Because 
of our friendship over many, many years 
with the people of Greece it is only fit- 
ting for us here today to give attention to 
this important occasion. 

It is an honor for m.e to again pay trib- 
ute to Greece and to the Greek people 
wherever they may be in the world on 
this 136th anniversary of Greek inde- 
pendence. Not only are the millions of 
Americans of Greek ancestry proud to 
celebrate this anniversary of Greek inde- 
pendence, but also it is fitting for all 
Americans irrespective of national back- 
ground, everywhere in our great country, 
to pay their respect and appreciation to 
the great nation of Greece and its illus- 
trious people. It is fitting because so 
much of the foundation of American de- 
mocracy is rooted deeply in the culture 
of ancient Greece. It is, therefore, fit- 
ting for me at this time to recount briefly 
something of the great legacy that flows 
from heroic Greece into our American 
civilization. 

This precious quality we call freedom 
which we think of as the American way 
of life was molded and patterned in con- 
cept in ancient Greece with all of its 
richness, with all of its grandeur and 
glory. 

From the viewpoint of culture, Ameri- 
cans need only to look at the great build- 
ings in our large cities, and particularly 
in our Nation's Capital of Washington, 
to observe the tremendous similarity 
with the great structures of ancient 
Greece. Greek architecture is noted for 
its fine balance and structural beauty. 
The lines are simple but possess a gran- 
deur. There is a purity, a perfection, 
and inspiration which flows from its 
composure and serenity. It breathes 
glory and defies all concept of time. 

A perfect example of this basic archi- 
tectural and structural beauty is the 
great Lincoln Memorial in Washington, 
D.C. The simple lines and the beauty of 
its character are perfectly fitting as a 
memorial to our beloved Abraham Lin- 
coln. Countless Americans year after 
year from school age to old age visit 
this magnificent memorial shrine of 
Abraham Lincoln here in the Nation's 
Capital. This beautiful and perfect 
structure with the great statue of Presi- 
dent Lincoln sitting inside beyond its 
graceful columns is a source not only of 
inspiration but of a renewed strength 
for our American way of life. All of the 
cost and labor and effort that went into 
this magnificent memorial for President 
Lincoln has been repaid to the Nation 
many times over in so many different 
ways. 

From the viewpoint of sculpture we 
owe so much to the great work of the 
ancient Greek people. Then, too, there 
is the American theater and its relation 
to the Greek theater of ancient times. 
And, of course, we must mention the 
enormous contributions to our language 
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and our literature that have come to us 
from the noble and renowned citizens of 
this heroic country at the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean Sea. In addition to 
all of this, however, there is a very sig- 
nificant contribution to our American 
way of life made by the Greek people of 
long ago, which is most fitting for me to 
mention on this anniversary of Greek 
independence. 

This contribution to our American way 
of life flowing from ancient Greece to a 
young, virile, democratic nation is in the 
field of political philosophy. Like the 
ancient Greeks of antiquity who created 
and were the foremost advocates of 
democracy, the United States of America 
stands today as the bulwark of democ- 
racy upon which the free nations of the 
world are actually dependent. This 
great democracy of which we are so 
proud was fashioned in the fundamental 
thinking of the ancient Greeks. Con- 
sider, if you will, for a moment the words 
of Pericles, spoken at the end of the first 
year of the Peloponnesian War. These 
words are so true they could very well 
have been spoken during the present 
hour on the floor of this greatest of 
modern Parliaments of the people. I 
quote: 

Because in the administration it hath 
respect not to the few but to the multitude, 
our form of government is called a democ- 
racy. Wherein there is not only an equality 
amongst all men in point of law for their 
private controversies, but in election to pub- 
lic offices we consider neither class nor rank, 
but each man preferred according to his 
virtue or to the esteem in which he is held 
for some special excellence; nor is anyone 
put back even through poverty, because of 
the obscurity of his person, so long as he 
can do good service to the commonwealth. 


These are the words of Pericles spoken 
centuries ago. Are they not just as 
applicable to the American democracy 
today as they were to ancient Greece? 

There is no question but that the fun- 
damental concepts of American democ- 
racy and our free way of life are based 
upon those of ancient Greece. In addi- 
tion to Pericles, we are deeply indebted 
to the great thinking of such distin- 
guished Greek scholars and philosophers 
as Plato and Aristotle. Probably no 
single man has had a greater influence 
on our American democracy than has 
Aristotle. Many of his ideas are funda- 
mental to our system of government and 
our way of life. It may be accurately 
said that many of our precious principles 
under which our. democratic system 
functions had their basic origins in the 
creative thinking and the philosophic 
logic of the great mind of Aristotle. 

Not only is America proud of its 
abundant Greek legacy, but America is 
also grateful to the Greece of long ago 
for these remarkable contributions and 
many times America has shown to 
Greece and the Greek people that its 
gratitude is constant and continuing. 
While Greece was engaged in mortal 
conflict with the Ottoman Empire for 
its independence 136 years ago, a grate- 
ful America contributed its support. 
At that time our country was small and 
insignificant among the then great 
powers of the world, but at that time 
our leadership showed the courage that 
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has made America the greatest power 
on earth today. In Congress Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster, towering 
statesmen of their time, enthusiastically 
supported the struggle of Greece for her 
independence. President James Monroe 
in a memorable message to Congress, 
said: 

There is good cause to believe * * * that 
Greece will become again an independent 
nation. That she may obtain that rank is 
the object of our most ardent wishes. 


Back in those swiftly moving times of 
1820 our new country was a child among 
nations and we were located thousands 
of miles across the great seas from the 
old civilization of southern Europe, nev- 
ertheless the American people gave 
abundantly to the noble Greek struggle 
for independence. We gave our hopes, 
out prayers, our public expression, and 
our encouragement for victory and sur- 
vival of a heroic Greece, independent of 
the shackles of the powerful Turkish 
rulers who governed by enslavement and 
cruelty. 

It was not, however, until many, many 
years later that America was able to 
show in substance and in great measure 
its debt of gratitude for all of its legacy 
from Greece. As World War II came 
upon mankind everywhere, it was obvi- 
ous to all nations that the United States 
of America had grown to be the most 
powerful and mighty nation on earth. 
It was the military might of this ma- 
tured America that defeated those evil 
forces determined to destroy democracy 
and the free way of life. 

At the close of World War H, however, 
another factor began to threaten free 
men everywhere. World communism 
wa3 on the march and the heroic nation 
of Greece was directly in its path. Due 
to the war British power was in a state 
of fatigue and weakness. France was a 
beaten and defeated nation. Italy was 
humiliated. The power of Germany was 
destroyed. Nothing stood in the way of 
mighty Russia to move through the Bal- 
kans, conquer Greece and once again 
take away her freedom and make this 
proud nation a vassal state. Regardless 
of the odds, heroic Greece stood up to 
the challenge. 

In this struggle, the United States rec- 
ognized the fact that not only was com- 
munism determined to destroy Greece 
but it was determined to destroy the 
cradle of democracy and the free way of 
life. As this struggle became desperate, 
the United States responded to this chal- 
lenge with its economic and military 
power. Guns, tanks, military supplies, 
food for the entire nation, material of 
all kinds were sent to Greece. And in 
addition to all of this, once again the free 
men of America also sent their hopes 
and prayers just as they did to the heroic 
Greek people in their struggle for inde- 
pendence 136 years ago. 

To the glorious history of Greece, new 
pages were added, for Greece, with 
American help, was able to block the 
mighty march of communism. This 
modern-day heroic Greece showed its 
courage and stamina and determination 
to remain free, and free it did remain, 
In the years since World War II, com- 
munism has suffered no greater defeat. 
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After the conflict was over, America 
again came to the rescue of Greece and 
continued to aid her with the necessities 
of recovery and the building of a stable 
and free economy. With American aid 
over this last decade, Greece has become 
not only a fine democracy once again, 
but today Greece is a dependable free 
nation and one to be reckoned with by 
those who challenge the free way of life. 
Side by side in friendship developed over 
the years our two great democracies 
stand together. 

Because of the ancient ties of Greece 
and America, because it is a free dem- 
ocratic nation, because Greece stands 
for freedom and justice for mankind, 
and I suppose because of so many dis- 
tinguished Americans of Greek descent, 
certainly the long-enduring Greek- 
American friendship is solidly cemented 
and will weather the forces of challenge 
as the future unfolds. Of this Iam cer- 
tain, and that is that when another cen- 
tury has passed by, the America and 
Greece of that far-off time will be locked 
together in the same bonds of friendship 
that exist between our two wonderful 
countries on this 136th anniversary of 
the independence of Greece. 

There are many Americans of Greek 
descent in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts and in my own Fifth Con- 
gressional District. So many of these 
fine people I am pleased and proud and 
honored to have as my friends. Over 
many years we have worked together to 
accomplish many objectives and many 
things. We have worked and cooper- 
ated together for the good of our com- 
munity. We know each other. We un- 
derstand each other. We are grateful 
for our freedom and grateful for our 
opportunities. Just as the distinguished 
Greeks of ancient times gave a great 
legacy to our great American democracy, 
so are the Greeks of modern times, in 
Greece and in America as American cit- 
izens, making their contribution to the 
free way of life and the building of a 
constantly improving, finer day. A 
greatly expanding new culture together 
with the old from which it fiows will be 
the priceless legacy for our free people 
of the future. A 

Here in my home community, I extend 
to the thousands of Americans of Greek 
ancestry my congratulations on this in- 
dependence anniversary of their moth- 
erland. I extend to them my thanks for 
all that their great land of Greece has 
given not only to America in the arts 
and culture and political philosophy, but 
also my thanks and appreciation for 
their quality, their fineness, and loyalty 
as American citizens. And finally, I ex- 
tend to them my grateful thanks and 
appreciation for the honor of their 
friendship as fellow citizens of our won- 
derful United States of America and as 
neighbors together in one of its finest 
communities. 


SMALL BUSINESS INDUSTRY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
last Thursday and Friday, March 21 and 
22, the first conference was held of the 
Department of Defense Small Business 
Advisory Committee. At the initial ses- 
sion of this conference the members of 
both the House and Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committees were invited to be 
present, and I for one appreciated the 
invitation and the opportunity of at- 
tending the opening session. 

The invitation to this conference indi- 
cated that this new advisory group is an 
outgrowth of the old Air Force Advisory 
Group on Small Business, which was 
composed of representatives from both 
large and small industry. This same in- 
vitation notes that the objective of such 
advisory groups is to yield “invaluable 
assistance in formulating new policies for 
defense suppliers.” Certainly all of us 
will applaud and support the announced 
purpose of this advisory group, for no 
agency of Government could do more to 
help small business by some bold new 
policies than the Department of Defense. 
Certainly we will agree that some critical 
and constructive thinking needs to be 
done about military procurement prac- 
tices if we are to stem and turn back the 
recent trend in which more and more in- 
dependent manufacturers disappear each 
year from the American scene. 

However, it is only logical and natural 
that we look at the make-up of any such 
advisory group, and that we consider the 
nature and size of the corporations which 
employ and pay these able men who are 
now to assume the important task of ad- 
vising the Department of Defense on 
small business procurement problems. 

I regret to state that the makeup of 
this new Advisory Committee has certain 
alarming aspects which must give us 
pause. In addition to the 4 members 
who are officials of the various military 
departments, there are 18 members who 
are Officials of private concerns. Of these 
18 members only 8—less than a major- 
ity—can with any assurance be classi- 
fied as representatives of small concerns 
under the traditional Defense Depart- 
ment definition of 500 employees or less. 
Three other members come from firms 
which appear to have between 1,000 and 
3,000 employees. The other members 
come from corporations which are much 
larger and which are clearly large cor- 
porations under any of the definitions 
now employed. 

It is especially illuminating to note 
the position of the large concerns repre- 
sented on this Small Business Advisory 
Committee in terms of their standing as 
prime contractors to the military estab- 
lishment. Most of the Members of the 
House are probably aware that the most 
recent Defense Department statistics 
show that fewer than 100 large corpora- 
tions receive more than 69 percent of the 
net value of all military prime contract 
awards. This leaves only 31 percent for 
the thousands upon thousands of other 
manufacturing concerns, whether they 
be large, medium or small in size. 

Now, 6 of the corporations represented 
on this new Advisory Committee on 
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Small Business are among the top 100 
corporations which received prime con- 
tracts for the calendar year 1955, and 
these 6 suppliers include the concerns 
which stood first, second, fourth, and 
eighth on the list. Four of the corpora- 
tions represented on this committee re- 
ceived during 1955 net prime contract 
awards totaling more than $242 billion 
and amounting to more than one-sixth 
of all such contract awards. The fol- 
lowing table is taken from a report of 
the Department of Defense dated De- 
cember 27, 1956, and entitled “100 Com- 
panies and Their Subsidiaries Listed Ac- 
cording to Net Value of Military Prime 
Contract Awards.“ It covers the calen- 
dar year 1955 and is the last annual 
period for which the Department of De- 
fense has released figures: 


7 Percent of 

Companies Millions | United 

of dollars] States 

total 
1. Boeing Airplane Co 797.2 5.2 
2. North American Aviation, Ine. 790. 9 5.2 
3. United Aircraft Corp 587.4 3.8 
4. Lockheed Aircraft Corp 412.7 2.7 
5. American Machine & Foundry 

E 27. 4 0.2 
O Olirgster: orn, saan ne 17.5 0. 1 
kane e a OE e 2, 633. 1 17.2 


Two of the other companies represent- 
ed—Bath Iron Works and Food Machin- 
ery & Chemical Corp.—were among the 
100 top corporations which received mili- 
tary prime contract awards during 
World War II. 

Quite obviously some of the large con- 
cerns represented on this Small Busi- 
ness Advisory Committee are benefac- 
tors, for example, of the so-called 
weapons system concept of procure- 
ment to which the military departments 
have been so heavily committed since 
Mr. Charles Wilson became Secretary of 
Defense. Under this weapons system 
the Department of Defense makes fewer 
contracts to purchase some of the prin- 
cipal components which eventually be- 
come part of the larger items of de- 
fense equipment such as aircraft, naval 
crait, tanks, large gun assemblies, et- 
cetera. Instead, the Defense Depart- 
ment leaves the important task of 
spreading defense production almost en- 
tirely up to the discretion of the large 
contractors by means of such subcon- 
tracting as the large contractor finds it 
profitable or convenient to make. This, 
of course, places thousands of smaller 
concerns more and more at the mercy of 
a handful of giant companies with re- 
spect to how much subcontracting is 
done, with whom, and upon what terms 
and conditions. The dangers in this de- 
velopment must surely be apparent to all. 

However, it seems a little naive to 
assume that an advisory committee such 
as we have here is likely to present Mr. 
Wilson with any genuine criticism of 
fundamentals, such as the “weapons 
system” concept, or that it will urge the 
Department to adopt any conditions, 
other than fine phrases which will in- 
sure small business a realistic and fair 
share of participation in the production 
of the defense equipment which is ulti- 
mately paid for by the taxpayers. 
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The high percentage of officials from 
large corporations who have been placed 
at Cabinet level or near Cabinet level by 
President Eisenhower has frequently 
been a source of both serious and humor- 
ous comment. It is unlikely that small 
independent businessmen will find any- 
thing humorous about still another ad- 
visory group at the policy level which is 
stacked so heavily with representatives 
of giant industrial corporations. Last 
year, which happened to be an election 
year, saw the creation of a special Cab- 
inet Committee on Small Business. At 
that time one looked in vain to find a 
single bona fide small businessman on 
that committee or even to find one single 
member who was well known among 
small businessmen, or among the various 
associations of small businessmen, as a 
genuine leader with respect to small- 
business problems. 

Now, to be sure, this new advisory com- 
mittee on small business procurement 
problems does contain some genuine 
small businessmen, albeit they are in a 
minority. Moreover, my remarks are 
intended in no way to impugn the per- 
sonal sincerity of any of the members of 
this committee who have been called to 
serve without pay as advisors. But surely 
the Defense Department can find a more 
representative group of businessmen to 
sit in its high councils; surely a number 
of the present or past leaders of already 
existing small-business associations in 
various parts of the country could make 
a distinctive and creative contribution to 
such a committee; surely this adminis- 
tration should not hesitate to greatly 
broaden the base of this advisory com- 
mittee if its true purpose is to reduce the 
concentration of military procurement 
with a few giant corporations and to 
spread out these taxpayers’ dollars 
among the thousands upon thousands of 
qualified manufacturers who are compe- 
tent to participate in our defense effort. 

I do not suggest that it is the function 
of the Congress to provide the executive 
branch with the advisors with which it 
surrounds its policymakers. But the 
Congress, in anticipating the further re- 
‘sults upon small business of the procure- 
ment and fiscal policies of this admin- 
istration, should ponder how well con- 
nected so many of the advisors of this 
administration are to a few of the giant 
corporations of our country. 

At this point may I insert the list of 
members of the Department of Defense 
Small Business Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee for 1957: 

MEMBERS OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SMALL 
Business INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
1957 
Mr. I. J. Minett, general manager, defense 

operations division, Chrysler Corp., 341 Mas- 

sachusetts Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. L. H. Terpening, L. H. Terpening Co., 
16 West Gist Street, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Walter F. Joyce, vice president, Texas 
Instruments, Inc., 6000 Lemmon Avenue, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Herbert E. Wolfe, Herbert E. Wolfe Con- 
struction Co., St. Augustine, Fla. 

Mr. Walter D. Thomas, Manager, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Office Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corp., 589 Wyatt Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Elton Darby, Southern Sash Supply 
Co., Shefileld, Ala. 
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Mr. Arthur A. Boehm, secretary-treasurer, 
Boehm Pressed Steel Co., 2219 West 63d 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Arthur H. Maciszewski, president, 
A. R. F. Products, Inc., Raton, N. Mex. 

Mr. L. B. Bingaman, president and treas- 
urer, Gremco, Inc., 3535 North Sylvania 
Street, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mr. Leonard C. Mallett, general manager, 
Pratt & Whitney Division, United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. John R. Newell, president, Bath Iron 
Works, Bath, Maine. 

Mr. Morehead Patterson, president and 
chairman, American Machinery and Foundry 
Co., 261 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Rulon Nagely, corporate director of 
material, North American Aviation, Inc., In- 
ternational Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Frank L. Dobbins, materiel manager, 
Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. Ralph J. Osborn, manufacturing man- 
ager, Lockheed’s Georgia Division, Marietta, 
Ga. 

Mr. Stuart Bailey, president, Jansky-Bailey 
Corp., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. A. D. Plamondon, Jr., president, Pla- 
mondon Magnetics Co., 1850 West Hubbard 
Street, Chicago, III. 

Mr. E. C. Burkhart, president, Genisco, Inc., 
2233 Federal Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Joseph M. McKellar, Director for Small 
Business, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Jack W. Askins, Small Business Ad- 
viser, Department of the Army, Washington, 
D.C. 

Capt. Neale W. Curtin, Small Business 
Adviser, Department of the Navy, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Kennard Weddell, Small Business Ad- 
viser, Department of the Alr Force, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PEANUTS 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, the passage of 
which I hope will be helpful to peanut 
producers. It is intended to increase 
the normal supply allowed for carryover 
of peanuts. The bill is as follows: 

Section 301 (b) (10) (A) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “15 percent in the 
case of peanuts” and inserting “25 percent in 
the case of peanuts.” 


In the case of peanuts, the present 
definition of “normal supply” allows for 
a carryover at the beginning of the mar- 
keting year—August 1—of 15 percent of 
the sum of the consumption and exports 
used in computing normal supply. This 
allowance for carryover figured to be 
$9,000 tons at the beginning of the mar- 
keting year, August 1. For the last 5 
years the industry has, in order to keep 
the pipelines open, elected to carry over 
as of August 1, exclusive of CCC stocks, 
an average of 134,000 tons. Including 
CCC stocks, the 5-year carryover has 
averaged 171,600 tons. 

Further, the Secretary announced on 
February 25, 1957, the Department of 
Agriculture considered it necessary in 
order to provide an adequate supply to 
carry into the new crop year approxi- 
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mately 60,000 additional tons of peanuts 
in CCC inventory. This resulted in an 
estimated carryover on August 1 of 
205,000 tons. In the judgment of the 
Secretary, such is necessary to provide 
reasonable assurance of an adequate 
supply. 

The purpose of this amendment is 
simply to legislatively put this phase of 
the program in line with present-day 
trade practices and the recent adminis- 
trative action of the Secretary. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture estimated consumption and 
exports for the 1957 marketing year at 
660,000 tons. Hence, increasing the al- 
lowance for carryover to 25 percent 
would result in an allowance for carry- 
over in computing normal supply of 25 
percent of 660,000 tons or 165,000 tons. 
This will be well within the 205,000 tons 
the Secretary by administrative action 
on February 25, 1957, announced as a 
necessary carryover in order to reason- 
ably assure an adequate supply. 

If 205,000 tons are considered a neces- 
sary carryover as of August 1, then a 
legislative allowance for a carryover of 
165,000 tons in computing normal sup- 
ply certainly seems conservative. The 
present figure of 15 percent only allows 
for a carryover over of 99,000 tons in 
computing normal supply. 

Each resulting 1 percent lowering of 
the support price due to inadequate leg- 
islative allowance for carryover amounts 
to approximately $2 million. Hence, an 
8 percent lower support price due to this 
situation totals approximately $16 mil- 
lion. Further, these lower prices will be 
refiected in the most recent 10-year 
period of average prices received by 
growers and under the present parity 
formuia will result in lower parity prices 
in the future years. 


SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
my hat is off to, and Iam showering with 
orchids of affection, the members of the 
house of representatives and the senate 
of the great State of Washington. 

Time is running out on the aged 
women in that little and rapidly thin- 
ning band of Spanish-war widows who 
in this period of inflation are striving to 
keep body and soul together on pitiful 
pensions of $54.18 a month. 

But the great legislators in the State 
of Washington are not unmindful. By 
unanimous vote they passed a resolution 
memorializing us in the Congress of the 
United States to move our feet and to get 
on the statute books a law increasing the 
pension for these aged women. If we do 
not pass H. R. 358 very soon there will 
not be many of these aged women left. 

Twice this body has provided its wis- 
dom and its nobility by passing a bill 
increasing to $75 a month the pension 
paid to these old women, ‘Twice the 
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House has passed this good bill and by 
unanimous vote. But twice the bill has 
died in the other body. 

I appreciate that there are many im- 
portant matters both domestic and in- 
ternational that demand our attention, 
but surely from a human standpoint 
there is nothing that would be more up- 
lifting to the spirit than to pause just for 
a moment or two to give a lifting hand to 
a few old women, the widows of the sol- 
diers of a war in the long-ago yester- 
days, who now are struggling and under- 
going hardships tormenting to us to con- 
template to live on $54.18 a month. Ido 
hope that H. R. 358 will come to the floor 
of the House before the Easter vacation 
and that it may be before the other body, 
I hope and pray, for consideration im- 
mediately after the return from the 
Easter holidays. 

I am concluding my remarks with the 
resolution passed unanimously by the 
general assembly of the State of Wash- 
ington, It reads: 

House Joint Memorial 18 
To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled: 

We, your memorialists, the house of repre- 
sentatives and the senate of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition your 
honorable bodies as follows: 

Whereas Congressman Barratt O'HARA, of 
Illinois, has introduced H. R. 358 to grant an 
increased pension for war widows of Spanish- 
American veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we the house of represent- 
atives and the senate of the State of Wash- 
ington, do hereby memorialize and petition 
the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica to pass H. R. 358 without delay; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative in Congress from the 
State of Washington. 

Passed the house March 2, 1957: 

JOHN L. O'BRIEN, 
Speaker of the House. 

Passed the senate March 11, 1957: 

JOHN A. CHERBERG, 
President of the Senate. 

T hereby certify this to be a true and cor- 
rect copy of House Joint Memorial 18. 

S. R. HOLCOMB, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 


THE BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
IxarpDlis recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, the present 
“battle of the budget” is our No. 1 fiscal 
problem. The controversy raging over 
our largest peacetime budget in history 
needs no detailed discussion here. All 
of the Members of the House are thor- 
oughly familiar with the protests that 
have arisen as a result of it and the fact 
that all of us are caught between the 
rising cost of living and higher tax bur- 
dens. There is little question also but 
what everyone here is fully conscious of 
their responsibilities, whenever possible, 
to cut Federal spending so that we may 
be able to reduce the annual tax levies 
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that are imposed on the people of the 
country. It is important, though, I 
think to make several points about the 
budget itself and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

This tremendous budget of almost $72 
billion represents, I suppose, the con- 
sidered judgment of the President and 
his advisers on the fiscal needs of the 
Federal Government including all pro- 
grams and policies, foreign and domestic, 
and their implementation at desired 
levels of administrative competence and 
efficiency. Atleast that is what the Fed- 
eral budget should represent. Ever since 
the creation of the Bureau of the Budget, 
it has acted as the “alter ego” of the Pres- 
ident. Through the Bureau, the Presi- 
dent is afforded a vehicle whereby he 
can translate the programs and policies 
that he favors and recommends into dol- 
lars. The Federal budget provides the 
President of the United States a means 
for making to the Congress his sugges- 
tions for expenditures. The Bureau of 
the Budget is an agency headed by an 
officer selected by the President and re- 
sponsible only to him. It is a Bureau 
that employs almost 500 people—spends 
approximately $4 million a year—and 
works for approximately 12 months with 
the President and the executive depart- 
ments of the Government in working out 
the budget. This budget is a secret doc- 
ument which is not given to Congress— 
which Congress is not consulted about 
which Congress does not know about un- 
til it is released by the President on Capi- 
tol Hill. As I have suggested, this budg- 
et is a representation of the program of 
the President of the United States pre- 
sented to Congress. 

This year, hardly had the budget doc- 
ument reached us when we witnessed a 
novel spectacle of several in high places 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment attacking the budget and inviting 
us in Congress to slash it without, how- 
ever, suggesting in any way which pro- 
grams should be cut or how much the 
overall budget should be reduced. The 
present confused state of affairs in which 
the executive branch of our Government 
is, in some instances, denouncing the 
budget which it prepared, can lead only 
to the conclusion that the whole budget- 
ary system of our Government as we 
have known it historically has failed. 
If Congress is to undo within a few 
months the budget that it took the Exec- 
utive a year to prepare—if Congress is to 
be responsible for writing the budget for 
the executive branch as we have been 
told that we are this year—then should 
not the Bureau of the Budget be respon- 
sible to the Congress rather than to the 
execuive branch? If we are each year 
to play this game of “political hide and 
seek” about who must prepare the budget 
and who must be responsible for it, then 
it is high time we have some real reform 
in this field. And if the executive 
branch will not accept its responsibility 
in suggesting through its budget its pro- 
gram, the Congress must accept that 
responsibility. 

I am not suggesting that the Congress 
must ever appropriate in accordance 
with any budget, for at most, the budget 
has been in the past simply the sugges- 
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tions of the President, an outline or blue- 
print of the President’s program. The 
power of the purse is the constitutional 
birthright of the Congress. We inher- 
ited this power from the English House 
of Commons which won it after a pro- 
longed contest with the British crown. 
Our Founding Fathers realized that the 
liberties of the people would not long 
endure unless the people themselves, 
acting through their Representatives, 
should control the purse strings. Our 
Constitution expresses this birthright in 
the following way: It provides that no 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
except in consequence and appropria- 
tions made by law; that no appropria- 
tions shall be made for the support of 
the Army for a period longer than 2 
years; that all bills for raising revenue 
shall originate here in this House but 
that the Senate may amend as with 
other bills. In exercise of this power of 
the purse, it is all of our responsibility 
during this session to make substantial 
realistic reductions in the spending of 
our Federal Government. Up to this 
point, we have made reasonably good 
progress in this direction under the 
leadership of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. We have reduced in appro- 
priation bills that have already passed 
the House or have been reported from 
the committee something over $800 mil- 
lion. We here in the House have stated 
by resolution that it is the sense of this 
body that the level of spending must be 
greatly reduced, and members of the 
Committee on Appropriations have 
asked the Defense Department to re- 
study their requests so that they might 
be substantially reduced by $3 billion to 
$342 billion. This is good progress, but 
we must have more. We must maintain 
this drive against excessive spending 
and, of course, work greater economies. 
We must accept more responsibility and 
more direct control here in the Congress 
over the everyday spending of Federal 
funds. 

Since I am not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, many of you 
here may be wondering why I have taken 
your time in discussing budgetary prob- 
lems confronting us at this time. The 
answer simply is this—for every dollar 
spent, a dollar must be provided in taxes, 
and the committee on which I serve, the 
Committee on Ways and Means, has the 
responsibility of raising that revenue. 
With income tax rates on individuals 
ranging from a minimum of 20 percent 
to a maxmum of 91 percent and the 
rates of corporations running from 30 
percent to 52 percent, it seems to me that 
the real basic reason for reducing Fed- 
eral expenditures is to provide tax relief. 
Taxes are too high. Relief must be given 
both to individuals and to business, but it 
must be given in a responsible way. We 
cannot with any seriousness speak of tax 
reduction unless our expenditures are 
substantially reduced, and it seems to me 
that now is the time this year to make 
the reductions that are necessary for us 
to start a general program of scaling 
down our taxes. The tax rate simply 
cannot come down until we have cut ex- 
penditures. 

In the field of taxes, we are also faced 
with utter confusion in the executive 
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branch of the Government. The Presi- 
dent in his budget message and his eco- 
nomic report advocated tax relief to small 
business in line with recommendations 
of his Cabinet Committee which studied 
that subject. This tax relief recommend- 
ed involves a revenue loss of $600 to $700 
million a year. Here we find another 
apparent instance of internal disagree- 
ment in the executive branch, for the 
Secretary of the Treasury has stated 
that, although he believes in a number of 
recommendations of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee that fall within the category, in 
his judgment there are “a lot of good 
things you ought to do” but which he op- 
poses because they would result in sub- 
stantial revenue loss: 

In almost every field of taxation there 
has been a statement and then a contra- 
diction by responsible people in the ad- 
ministration to the point that the situa- 
tion is now so muddled and confused that 
there is no apparent policy in existence. 
It is, therefore, the responsibility of us 
here in the Congress to immediately de- 
velop a program with regard to taxes 
which would provide for the financing of 
the operations of the Government. The 
total budget receipts for the fiscal year 
1956 were $68.1 billion. The 1957 esti- 
mate is $70.6 billion. The 1958 estimate 
is $73.6 billion. The bulk of these reve- 
nues are provided by the individual and 
corporate income taxes which are esti- 
mated to produce $41 billion and $22 bil- 
lion, respectively, for the fiscal year 1953. 
If the Treasury estimates for the fiscal 
year 1958 are as low as they have been in 
recent years, the actual revenues pro- 
duced for the fiscal year 1958 will be 
larger by at least $3 to $4 billion if pres- 
ent economic conditions continue. These 
vast sums taken from the earnings of the 
American people have generated many 
inequities and hardships and have built 
tremendous pressures for tax revision 
and tax relief. There can be no question 
but what tax relief is necessary. But to 
state that tax relief is necessary brings 
into focus the hard question of what kind 
of relief should be granted and how it 
should be distributed between the various 
segments of the American tax-paying 
public. Almost any segment of our econ- 
omy can make an excellent case for tax 
relief and point to hardships that are 
worked on them by the present tax law. 
There can be little argument, however, 
that the next tax relief granted by Con- 
gress should be for the primary benefit of 
the individual taxpayer. The bulk of the 
revenue derived from the individual in- 
come tax are produced at the first 
bracket. Roughly, 50 million of our 71 
million individual taxpayers pay taxes 
at the first bracket rate. I am counting 
married couples who filed joint returns as 
two taxpayers for this purpose. Only ap- 
proximately 18 percent of the total yield 
of the individual income tax is provided 
by graduation above the first bracket 
when one looks at the whole income 
range. This indicates that our individual 
income tax is not as progressive as a 
glance at section 1 of the code would 
make it appear. As a matter of fact, 
about the only progression enjoyed by 
taxpayers at the first 2 brackets is pro- 
vided by the $600 personal exemption al- 
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lowed to the taxpayer for himself, his 
wife, and his dependents. 

We have not heard nearly as much 
recently about the burdens imposed on 
the individual taxpayer these days as 
we have about the burdens imposed 
upon small corporations. Certainly I 
am not opposed to any tax relief to small 
corporations. I would be in favor of it; 
however, even a cursory examination of 
the rate proposal put forth by the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet Committee and the lead- 
ing proposals for tax relief of small 
corporations introduced by Members of 
Congress indicates clearly that very few 
small businesses would be benefited by 
them. None of these leading proposals 
would give tax relief to individual pro- 
prietorships or partnerships even though 
they represent the vast majority of small 
American business. The proponents of 
these bills will argue that under the 
present code the sole proprietorship or 
partnership may elect to be treated for 
tax purposes as a corporation and that 
this procedure is provided for in section 
1361 of the 1954 Revenue Code; however, 
the facts do not sustain this argument. 
The code does permit individuals and 
partnerships to elect irrevocably to be 
taxed as corporations; however, less 
than 46 elections have been made 
under this section to date. This small 
number of elections to be treated as cor- 
poration results from the uncertainties 


“engendered by the failure of the Inter- 


nal Revenue and the Treasury Depart- 
ment to issue regulations under this sec- 
tion. If the recommendations of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee or pro- 
visions of H. R. 7 were adopted, the 
pressures would be increased under sec- 
tion 1361 of the code. But even so, it 
is now apparent that little relief would 
come to the small unincorporated busi- 
nessman. These pressures would in- 
crease because on incomes up to $25,000 
a year would be subject under the Cabi- 
net Committee’s proposal to only a 20 
percent rate, and under the provisions 
of H. R. 7 a 22 percent rate, while at 
today’s rate an individual proprietor or 
partner whose taxable income from his 
trade or business equals $25,000 is sub- 
ject to a tax rate of 59 percent or 43 
percent if he is married. 

Small unincorporated businesses rep- 
resent by far the great majority of small 
business in this country. For example, 
of the total business filing income tax re- 
turns for 1953, corporations constituted 
only 7.45 percent of the total. Of busi- 
nesses filing income tax returns showing 
net income, corporations constituted 
only 5.81 percent of the total, and cor- 
porations constituted only 14.5 percent 
of business filing income tax returns for 
1953 which showed no net income. It 
is apparent, therefore, that corporations 
represent a small minority of the total 
business population of our country. In- 
terestingly enough, corporations show- 
ing taxable net incomes in excess of 
$250,000 represented less than 3 percent 
of the total number of corporations re- 
porting net income but they paid well 
over 80 percent of the total taxes paid by 
corporations. Now let us compare the 
corporate figures with those in the in- 
dividual income tax group. In 1953, the 
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lowest individual income group, which is 
adjusted gross income of under $5,000 
counted for 47 percent of the total ad- 


-justed gross income reported by indi- 
-viduals. The middle income group ad- 


justed gross income, from $5,000 to $10,- 
000, accounted for 36 percent of ad- 
justed gross income reported by indi- 
viduals. ‘Together these two groups ac- 
counted for 83 percent while the highest 
income groups adjusted gross income 
above $10,000 accounted for only 17 per- 
cent of the total adjusted gross income. 
In other words, the bulk in revenues de- 
rived from individual income tax is ac- 
counted for by the lower income tax pay- 
ers while on the other hand, the bulk of 
income derived from corporate income 
tax is accounted for by the corporations 
having incomes in excess of $250,000 a 
year. It is, therefore, apparent that re- 
lief to small business which would be 
confined to small corporations would be 
limited in its application and, in fact, 
would not reach many of those in the 
small business field who need the relief 
the most. 

We are told that as a rough measure, 
we can say that 1 percentage point of 
the corporate normal tax is worth about 
$400 million a year in revenue and 1 per- 
centage point at the first bracket of indi- 
vidual income is worth about $1 billion in 
revenue. Utilizing these rules of thumb 
one has but to pick up a copy of a bill 


incorporating one of the many current 


proposals for relief to small corporations 
to discover that the revenue losses are 
fabulous when compared to the very lim- 
ited distribution of the relief. For ex- 
ample, I examined a copy of a bill, which 
has been widely endorsed, just the other 
day. I noted that the corporate normal 
tax would be reduced 20 percent by the 
bill and that the surtax exemption would 
be raised from $25,000 to $150,000. Ap- 
plying the rule of thumb mentioned 
above, we immediately accounted for $4 
billion in revenue losses or almost exact- 
ly the same amount that would be lost 
by cutting the first bracket back in the 
individual income from 20 percent to 16 
percent. After checking this, I imme- 
diately remembered that 50 million of 
our 71 million taxpayers pay taxes at 
the first bracket rate, and that only $244 
billion would be lost in revenue by pro- 
viding an increase of $100 in the $600- 
exemption now accorded to taxpayers for 
themselves, their wives, and their de- 
pendents. 

Let me repeat that we here in Congress 
must accept the responsibility of mate- 
rially reducing the expenditures pro- 
posed in the President's budget, that the 
reductions that we make must be suffi- 
cient to enable us to commence a pro- 
gram of general tax reduction and still 
keep the operation of our Government 
on a sound fiscal basis. We cannot ex- 
pect either the individuals or American 


‘business to endure for much longer the 


highly oppressive tax rates with which 
they are now saddled. We cannot expect 
the people to continue to pay taxes that 
were imposed during World War II and 
the Korean emergency for an indefinite 
period. The first tax relief that is 
granted should be given in the area 
where it will reach the most people and 
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do the most good for individuals and 
small businesses, and this cannot be ac- 
complished by giving tax relief only to 
small corporations or other selected 
groups. 


THE YANKEE HOMECOMING OF 1958 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentlewoman from Masachu- 
setts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recognized for 10 
minutes, 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, instead of using all of my time, 
Iam simply going to place in the RECORD 
a speech that I made some time ago re- 
garding the Yankee homecoming of 1958. 
It should have gone in the Recorp at 
that time, but through an inadvertence, 
it was not placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I hope that the Members will 
read the description of the Yankee home- 
coming and that in 1958 all of my col- 
leagues will come up into New England 
and into Yankee-land. I assure you we 
will give you an extremely warm 
welcome. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to draw attention 
to a short statement by Jack Frost, 
president of the movement called Yan- 
kee Homecoming, a statement made to 
New England Members of Congress to- 
day. It is descriptive of what we can 
do to encourage our so-called Yankees 
to come back to New England and show 
the rest of the country and the world 
the advantages of settling in New Eng- 
land and bringing industries to New Eng- 
land, 

My district, of course, is in Massa- 
chusetts and I live in the midst of a very 
historic area which played a dramatic 
part in the American Revolution when 
the first blow for freedom was struck. 
I have three very fine national defense 
industries and many others in my dis- 
trict. I am, naturally, very devoted to 
Massachusetts and also to my native 
State, Maine. We have a wonderful 
section of the country, Mr. Speaker, with 
almost any climate at one time or an- 
other during the year. It is a change- 
able climate, but we have a very, very 
wonderful country, Mr. Speaker, and I 
hope all of the Members of Congress 
will encourage their constituents to visit 
New England during the Yankee Home- 
coming of 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include as 
part of my remarks the statement above 
referred to by Jack Frost on this subject: 

WHAT Is A YANKEE? 

To Europeans any American is a Yankee; 
westerners call folks east of the Mississippi 
Yankees; and some southerners call all north- 
erners Yankees. Back in the old days Yan- 
keeland was that area touching Passama- 
quoddy Bay on the northeast and including 
all New England and that part of New York 
east of its first river. 

But we feel Yankee is not race, religion or 
geographical designation, that it is a creed, 
a belief in American ingenuity, free enter- 
prise, and respect for another's rights, prop- 
erty, and personal liberty. 

Are you a Yankee? There fs a big welcome 
awaiting you in the New England States in 
1958. This is a year-long promotion begin- 
ning in 1958. 
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WHAT WILL THE PLAN COST? 


Yankee Hom: , Impressive as it will 
be, should not cost one extra dollar of any- 
body’s money. The entire project will cost 
over $1 million to promote, and it will have 
an incalculable impact. 

The amazing thing about this promotion 
is that the dollars spent will not be extra 
dollars, but the same dollars usually spent 
separately by States and industries, directed 
now toward a central theme, namely Yan- 
kee Homecoming. So that instead of scat- 
and minor impact, competitors, noncompeti- 
tors, State and local government agencies 
and private industries channel the same 
money in dynamic fashion into a basic theme 
and thus make an effective impression on 
the entire country. 

Businessmen realize that 2 or 3 depart- 
ment stores in the same area will individ- 
ually do more volume than if 1 store were 
alone, for the group makes the area a shop- 
ping center. - Likewise, the New England 
States pooling their resources and working 


in unison can win more business for each. 


State than through the lone-wolf approach 
used in the past. Everybody will want to 
be there in 1958. 

The homecoming theme is big enough 
and poignant enough to sustain an entire 
year’s activities, not just one season. Thus 
double benefits accrue by spurring off-season 
tourist travel—in magical winter, glorious 
spring and lovely Indian summer—when 
New England is at its best and when ac- 
commodations are most plentiful. Just pic- 
ture the autumn foliage pilgrimage up 
and down Yankee trails. 

I personally have an investment equity 
of $34,000 in Yankee homecoming. I hope 
to recover it and make myself a dollar, too. 
But my greatest satisfaction will be in stir- 
ring the pulse of my native New England. 

Although one or two principles are not 
mentioned, the following firms and indi- 
viduals are among the small nucleus respon- 
sible for helping me when my own resources 
became limited, so that we could continue 
with this plan. They are: Sherman L. 
Whipple, Jr., president, Wiggin Terminals; 
S. Bruce Black, chairman, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co.; New England Electric Co.; 
Joseph Sullivan, Lowell printer; Paul T. 
Rothwell. Without these civic-minded gen- 
tlemen who believe in volatile salesmanship 
to tell the New England story, Yankee home- 
coming would still be just an idea. 


INDUSTRY SUPPORTS THIS NOVEL INDUSTRIAL AND 
TRAVEL PROMOTION 


Massachusetts industrialists are furnish- 
ing the secondary capital to get Yankee 
homecoming rolling on a New England- 
wide basis after initial expenditures by Jack 
Frost. Major capital will come from similar 
sources throughout the 6 States because of 
the fundamental soundness of the plan. Its 
basic principle goes back to a fable writer 
of several centuries B. C. 

Aesop wrote of the farmer who called his 
sons to him and gave them a bundle of 
sticks to break, which none of them could 
accomplish, He then untied the bundle and 
gave them sticks to break one by one, which 
they did easily. 

“Thus, my sons, as long as you remain 
united, you are a match for all your enemies; 
but differ and separate, and you are un- 
done.” 

Yankee Homecoming organizes the New 
England States to work together and prosper 
together in such fashion, thus increasing the 
impact and decreasing the individual cost, 

PUBLIC CAN BOOST “HOMECOMING” 

The public, as well as State governments 
and industry, can boost Yankee Homecom- 
ing a year in advance. 

When a letter is written or a card posted, 
mention the grand pilgrimage of pageantry. 
that will take place in 1958. Of course, offi- 
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cial Yankee Homecoming postcards will be 
available in 1957 for certain areas, showing 
a picture and description of the forthcom- 
ing event in that area. Use these. There are 
other items of fine souvenir and gift value 
that will be made available to the public for 
1957. 

Everyone loves a parade or a pageant, but 
so, too, does everyone love to participate. 
So check with your local chamber of com- 
merce, mayor, or homecoming committee and 
become a part of the festivities in your town. 
It is hoped that at least half the towns and 
cities in New England will participate in the 
effort. Because, no matter where a tourist 
may be during homecoming, we want him to 
feel welcome and a part of the community. 

Its appeal to States is that each State will 
profit in its turn as this gigantic “moving 
world’s fair” of New England rotates from 
State to State in its major activities, each of 
52 homecoming weeks apportioned according 
to season and events. The homecoming com- 
mittee will work with clubs, organizations, 
chambers of commerce, church groups, and 
other existing bodies and agencies, organ- 
izing the manifold field activities. Promi- 
nent Yankees in show business, the arts, and 
letters will be invited back to their birth- 
places and add to the zest at. welcomings 
and festivals. 


WHO WILL BENEFIT AND HOW? 


First, the touring American public as a 
whole will benefit from exposure while at 
their leisure, on vacation, to the basic con- 
cepts of free enterprise and individual free- 
dom that began in the six New England 
States. It will be a sort of patriotic rebirth. 

Secondly, New England as a whole will 
benefit, not only from the extra tourist dol- 
lars that will result, but from the rubbing 
of elbows with the rest of the world, and by 
having once again as in olden times, “a 
guest in the house.” 

Thirdly, hotels and restaurants will bene- 
fit, both from the tourists and industrialists 
who will return on vacation and from the 
conventions of firms whose early beginnings 
were in New England. Travel and trans- 
portation people will benefit here and 
throughout the United States. The greatest 
benefit will come to the six New England 
States which, by working together like the 
husbandman's sons in Aesop’s story, will 
learn the advantages of joint promotional 
efforts. 

In addition to numerous reconstructions 
of old Yankee life such as the forthcom- 
ing Mayflower Passage, Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage in Massachusetts; Shelburne Museum in 
Vermont; Mystic Seaport in Connecticut, we 
have Yankee villages that are shrines of 
themselves. 

We have scores of “Williamsburgs,” ex- 
cept they have been here, not “funded” by 
the Rockefellers, just parts of our living 
Yankee past from which many pioneers set 
out. Places like Nantucket and Cape Cod, 
Mass.; Camden, Maine; Old Lyme, Conn.; 
Portsmouth, N. H., parts of Bristol, Old New- 
port, R. I; Stowe, Vt. (or any little Ver- 
mont. town.) 

Add local citizens in period costumes and 
you have an event; add mayors, Governors 
or Congressmen, famous citizens who have 
come home and you have a big event; add 
parades, pageants, and good down-East food, 
and you have a festival. 

We have lobster and seafood festivals; art 
and music festivals; ham and bean suppers 
and clambakes; foliage and sugaring-off 
festivals, add to these, scheduled family re- 
unions, college reunions; seminars, sympo- 
siums, conferences; conventions and grant 
tours, toss in a few delegations of distin- 
guished guests from foreign countries, States 
such as California, New York, Florida, where 
there are myriad “expatriate” Yankees; a few 
steamshipsful of expatriates from abroad and 
European relatives of those who came here 
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from Scandinavian nations, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, the British Isles, and you have 
a glamor and excitement that'll be hard to 
beat. 

The industrial homecoming that is part of 
the plan (inducing New England's “bare- 
foot boys” of yesterday, who have captained 
huge plants west and south to come back 
to their New England and build plants for 
100 or 10 employees, and live“ while they 
“work”) will help reduce tax rates by in- 
creasing the number of local industries. 

We would appreciate your endorsement of 
our project, your collective good will, and 
a continuation of the enthusiastic individual 
support that we have already received from 
several members. Thank you for the pleas- 
ure and the privilege of speaking to you. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 85 IS EX- 
PECTED TO BE CONSIDERED 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1957, ON 
MONETARY STUDY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past month the Committee on Rules 
of the House of Representatives has held 
rather lengthy hearings on House Reso- 
lution 85. These hearings were marked 
by a rather unusual departure from the 
normal hearings held by the Rules Com- 
mittee. Usually only Members of the 
House are heard by the committee. This 
time the committee was asked to hear 
witnesses other than House Members, 
who wished to appear in opposition to 
House Resolution 85. Among those 
heard was the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, Dr. W. R. Burgess, who opposed 
the resolution on behalf of the admin- 
istration. The main burden of Dr. Bur- 
gess’ opposition stemmed from his un- 
equivocal conviction that a single con- 
gressional committee could not com- 
mand the confidence of the public and 
could not get the time of the best people 
to come before it or to serve as experts. 
This is an entirely new charge. Hereto- 
fore single Congressional committees in 
the other body or this body have not ex- 
perienced any trouble getting the best 
experts. I endeavored to answer this 
point in my testimony at the close of the 
hearings before the Rules Committee, 
March 13. 

The hearings before the Rules Com- 
mittee were transcribed so that a 
permanent record is available. I have 
taken the time to excerpt portions of Dr. 
Burgess’ testimony relating to the com- 
petence of a single congressional commit- 
tee to do this study. I have excerpted 
in addition a portion of Representative 
Brown’s remarks relating to the virtues 
of a study commission such as is proposed 
by the Executive. It is inserted here- 
with: 

Under Secretary Burgess states that “dedi- 
cated men would not agree to serve with an 
investigation simply conducted by one com- 
mittee of this body. They wouldn't think it 
was good enough.” 
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Mr. O'Nxrrr. One other thing, Mr. Burgess: 
Here we are supposedly the world's greatest 
legislative body. 

Secretary BURGESS. We are, 

Mr. O'NEILL. We are. 

You haven't enough confidence that this 
body could get dedicated men to do a job 
without bringing in substantial business- 
men? 

Secretary Burcess, It is conceivable; yes. 
I think it is. 

Mr. O’NeILt. How about these men you 
mentioned that you would like to see work- 
ing in the committee? 

They are dedicated men, and wouldn’t they 
work as part of a task force? 

Secretary BURGESS. My judgment, Mr. Con- 
gressman, is they would not agree to serve 
with an investigation simply committed by 
one committee of this body, They wouldn’t 
think it was good enough. 

Mr. O'NEIL., That is all, 


Mr. Brown of Ohio. It has been my expe- 
rience on commissions that the commissions 
generally do spade work and get a lot of the 
roughage out of the way and bring up facts 
and information for the use, first, of the 
commission on which to base its report and 
recommendations, which are then made 
available to Congress, with all that testi- 
mony, so that the Congress doesn’t have to 
go over all of it again, but does have some- 
thing to refer to, and in that respect I dis- 
agree with my friend and think that a com- 
mission operation is very helpful because it 
does save the time of Congress and the Con- 
gressional committees. (Hearings before 
Rules Committee, February 28, 1957.) 


STATEMENT BY WRIGHT PATMAN, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, CONCERNING HOUSE RESOLUTION 
85, FEBRUARY 20, 1957 x 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, at the last meeting of the Rules Com- 
mittee, I explained why I believe a full and 
complete study of our national monetary and 
credit policies and the adequacy of our fi- 
nancial facilities is needed. I also gave the 
reasons why I felt that Congress rather than 
the Executive or outsiders named in part by 
the Executive should conduct this study. 

Following my presentation, it became clear 
from the questioning that your committee 
wanted to know what specific objectives I 
had in mind in offering this resolution; what 
specific areas did I feel ought to be looked 
into. 

Let me say first in answer to the chair- 
man’s question as to whether I think the 
Banking Act of 1935—the Glass-Steagall 
Act—should be amended, that it will de- 
pend upon the findings that the committee 
makes after it has looked into the function- 
ing of our financial facilities. If it is found 
that any changes in the laws and regulations 
governing their operation are needed to im- 
prove our ability to meet the credit and cap- 
ital requirements of an expanding economy 
and to preserve our competitive enterprise 
system, then amendments may be suggested 
to strengthen existing banking laws, includ- 
ing the Glass-Steagall Act. 

Another question by Representative Cor 
MER was directed toward the problem of in- 
fiation control. This unquestionably should 
be an important part of the study. One of 
the things that has impressed me is that 
rather severe monetary restraints have been 
imposed—6 increases in the rediscount rate 
in 1 year—and interest rates have been forced 
up clear across the board without visibly 
curbing important price increases, It is also 
evident that general credit controls impose 
excessive burdens upon some groups in the 
economy who scarcely affect inflationary 
trends while other groups that exercise an 
important role in the inflationary spiral are 
scarcely touched by general credit controls. 

So the study should very definitely look 
into the effectiveness and adequacy of Fed- 
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eral Reserve techniques for fighting infla- 
tion. Of course in this whole question of 
what constitutes inflation, we should want 
to look into the distinctions between normal 
and necessary expansion and an inflationary 
trend. And, similarly, in fighting inflation 
with monetary weapons, we will want to 
make sure that we don't promote monopoly 
and keep postponing urgent school construc- 
tion and housing. So we will have to find 
Ways and means of permitting certain pub- 
lic programs to move ahead and small busi- 
ness to get the credit it needs. 

These are only a few of the questions that 
would be covered by the study. There are 
many others. Let me mention briefly some 
others I think will need careful study: 

1. The question of required reserves of 
member banks needs looking into, particu- 
larly the level of reserve requirements and 
differential reserve requirements. 

2. When first conceived by Carter Glass, 
the Reserve System was supposed to be es- 
sentially a system of regional banks designed 
to assure that credit would flow in needed 
amounts to the different regions of the coun- 
try. The regional system was supplanted by 
a central bank in 1935. Now we find that 
chronic deficits in credit are being experi- 
enced by some regions while credit is plenti- 
ful in others. I note, for example, that 
FNMA will buy mortgages at 95 in some re- 
gions and say 91 or 88 in others. In other 
words, this is a reflection that money is 
more accessible in some places than others. 
The study should find out the extent of 
these variations; what causes them; and how 
they can be overcome. 

3. Many new and greatly expanded sources 
of credit have developed in the last 20 years 
that are out of reach of monetary controls. 
Institutions that compete for savings and 
make credit available are subject to different 
regulations and laws. We need to look at 
the laws and regulations governing all pub- 
lic and private institutions. 

4. Finally, there is this question of the 
status and responsibility of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Let me point out several things we need 
to consider. There are no vacuums. As 
nature abhors a vacuum, so does politics. 
The question of control of the Federal Re- 
serve is a very vital question that affects 
the lives of every single American. It affects 
our free-enterprise system. 

It is contended that the Federal Reserve 
should be kept free from political pressures. 
But what about other kinds of private pres- 
sure and influence? What safeguards or 
controls does the public have to assure that 
such influences are not being exerted? 

Well, it is said that the Federal Reserve 
is responsible to Congress and that this 
affords the protection the people need. But 
how responsible is the Federal Reserve to 
Congress? I have here in my hand cor- 
respondence between the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve, the Chairman of the House 
Government Operations Committee and the 
Controller of the General Accounting Office. 
The correspondence discloses that the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve refused to allow 
the Controller of the GAO to conduct an 
audit in accordance with instructions from 
the chairman of the House Government Op- 
erations Committee. This was a case of the 
agent refusing to make an accounting to 
the principal. 

Let me show you what is involved here. 

Many Members complain about waste and 
uncontrolled expenditures of taxpayers’ 
funds. I have yet to hear a single Member 
complain that he has no way of controlling 
a single penny that is spent by the Federal 
Reserve, which gets its funds from the tax- 
payers and is a public agency of the Congress. 

Here are some figures that may interest 
you. 

From 1946 to 1956, the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks received interest on United States 
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Government securities and profit from sales 
of such securities amounting to a total of 
$4,002,588,985. Their net current expenses, 
excluding outlays for which they were reim- 
bursed by other public. agencies with public 
funds, totaled $1,008,041,364. In other words, 
the interest they received from the Treasury 
made it unnecessary for them to come to 
Congress to ask for appropriations and thus 
Congress could not control or review expen- 
ditures of public funds. 

Let me point out that the powerful New 
York Federal Reserve bank received nearly 
$1 billion from the Treasury in interest and 
from profit on sales of United States securi- 
ties in the same period. Again, it spent $216 
million for net current expenses out of pub- 
lic funds over which Congress had no con- 
trol and no power to review or audit. 

So it seems to me that an important area 
for study by the committee will of necessity 
be the question of responsibility and ac- 
countability of the Federal Reserve. 

The questions which a monetary investi- 
gation should answer, stated first in broad 
terms, are: 

1. Just what part do monetary controls 
play in influencing the total volume of eco- 
nomic activity and in influencing the types 
of economic activity? 

2. Can monetary controls be made effec- 
tive in promoting stable economic growth? 

3. What changes, if any, should be made 
in the types of controls available to the 
Government, inçluding changes in authority 
to bring under control types of credit cre- 
ating institutions now not subject to con- 
trol? 

4. What changes are Indicated, if any, to 
make the system of financial institutions 
better serve our traditional objective of 
maintaining a free competitive enterprise 
system? 

When the Federal Reserve System was 
created it was not then with the theory that 
its function was to promote economic sta- 
bllity—that is, to lean against both the 
winds of inflation and deflation. This role 
is somewhat new and one which has been 
assumed, or thrust upon the system, piece- 
mean and perhaps, without sufficient au- 
thority for performing the role. Further- 
more, great changes in our economic sys- 
tem have taken place since the Reserve Sys- 
tem was created. It is not of course the 
sole creator of money; the Treasury activi- 
ties have become more and more a deciding 
factor in the money supply. Great pools of 
savings have been built up in nonbanking 
institutions such as the insurance com- 
panies, which are outside of the control of 
the system. Yet credit policies of these in- 
stitutions, as well as their buying and sell- 
ing of Government securities, play a major 
role in the credit supply. Large pools of 
savings have grown up in pension funds, 
which are important holders of Government 
securities; and the giant industrial corpora- 
tions now hold many billions of dollars in 
savings, much of which is in Government 
securities. 

A variety of Federal credit agencies has 
grown up as have mutual savings banks. 
Furthermore, commercial banking opera- 
tions have changed; in place of the near- 
exclusive financing of short-term business 
paper which was contemplated as a com- 
mercial banking function, the commercial 
banks are now heavily involved in consumer 
credit, mortgage loans, and business financ- 
ing of a rather long-term type. In short, 
we now have many governmental agencies 
creating credit whose policies and influ- 
ences may at any given time go in opposite 
directions. We have other financial insti- 
tutions creating credit outside of any co- 
ordinated control. 

Some of the more specific questions to be 
answered are these: 

1. Since such a large share of credit is 
created by institutions which are now out- 
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side the control of either the Federal Re- 
serve System or the executive branch of the 
Government, just how effective is the Federal 
ability to control the money supply? 

2. What is the proper division of respon- 
sibility or the proper means of coordinating 
policies of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Treasury, and the various Federal lending 
agencies? 

3. Are activities within the Federal Re- 
serve System itself coordinated, or may the 
activities of the Open Market Committee go 
in opposite direction from the Board's ac- 
tion? 

4. Does a general contraction of commer- 
cial bank credit have an even impact on 
various types of economic activity, or is the 
impact greatest on those very kinds of ac- 
tivity which it is public policy to encourage? 
For example, does the general credit squeeze 
contract mostly home building and road 
building, and if so, how should Federal pol- 
icies for extending credit for these activities 
be coordinated? 

5. What effect does a general credit squeeze 
have on consumer credit, and what effect 
does raising interest rates have on the 
volume of consumer credit when marginal 
consumer-borrowers are already paying ef- 
fective interest rates ranging upward to 50 
percent per annum, and apparently, most 
consumers do not actually know what inter- 
est rates they are paying? 

6. What effect, if any, does raising inter- 
est rates have on the volume and type of 
business credit; in other words, do the 
quasi-monopolistic firms simply raise prices 
and then borrow for business expansion, 
while smaller, more competitive firms are 
perhaps discouraged from borrowing enough 
to finance present inventories? 

7. How does it happen, as appears to be 
the case, that the credit restraints squeeze 
out smaller business borrowers while giant 
corporations continue to get all of the credit 
they wish to have? 

8. What precisely has the Federal Reserve 
Board done to restrain the growth of credit 
other than to raise interest rates, and 
would some other method, such as increas- 
ing reserve requirements, accomplish the 
same credit restraint without raising inter- 
est rates? 

9. Should the Federal Reserve Board have 
authority to use selective credit controls 
such as controls on consumer credit and con- 
trols over big business borrowings? 

10. Does increasing interest rates actually 
contract the supply of credit, or does this 
merely price some activity such as home 
building and school building out of the 
market? 

11. Does raising the interest rates actually 
bring about an increased volume of savings? 

12. Do interest rates influence the volume 
of investment? 

13. What effect does increased interest 
rates have on families of different income 
levels? That is, do the increased rates merely 
add to the cost of living to the lower-income 
families and cause them to save less, and do 
increased interest rates cause the higher- 
income families merely to divcrt venture 
capital into securities? 

14. The commercial banks use very little 
of their privilege of discounting and borrow- 
ing from the Federal Reserve banks, and the 
discount rate appears to have little to do 
with how much the privilege is used; how 
is it then that a raise in the discount rate 
is a signal which raises interest rates 
throughout the economic system? 

15. Is it proper to allow the price of Gov- 
ernment bonds to fall below par? 

16. While the Federal Reserve Board talks 
in terms of a free market price for Govern- 
=~ securities, it also admits that there is 

n unspecified range beyond which it will 
on allow the price to fall. Should this range 
be clearly specified so that all bond pur- 
chasers will know equally what their Gov- 
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ernment intends to do, or should the matter 
be left vague so that those bankers who are 
able to anticipate the thinking of the Board 
will be on the inside track? 

17. Life insurance companies appear to 
have a system for making home mortgage 
loans in most of the small towns of the coun- 
try. Why is it then, as it appears to be the 
case, that these companies lend to big busi- 
ness but have no mechanism for lending to 
small business? 

18. Why is it that despite the theory of 
the Federal Reserve System, interest rates 
for identical types of credit, for example, 
mortgage credit, are higher in some parts of 
the country than in others? 

19. Does the present system whereby the 
Federal Reserve System is augmented by a 
system of correspondent banks result in the 
big city banks and the customers of these 
banks having first call on available credit? 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, DEMOCRAT, OF TEXAS, BEFORE THE 
House RULES COMMITTEE ON House RESO- 
LUTION 85, MARCH 13, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to thank the committee for 
this opportunity to appear before you. I 
know it has required a great deal of pa- 
tience on the part of the members to sit here 
and Hsten to extensive testimony on this 
resolution. 

It is apparent, however, from the distin- 
guished witnesses who have asked to appear 
before you and testify on House Resolution 
85 that the subject matter of the resolution 
is considered to have more than just passing 
significance. If there were any doubts at 
the start of this hearing about the intense 
national interest in our monetary policies, 
the state of our financial structure and in- 
stitutions, the Government’s lending and 
insuring agencies, and the Government’s role 
in monetary affairs then those doubts should 
be resolved by now. Therefore, I am not 
going to take up the time of the committee 
today in restating the reasons for this study 
or the matters that need looking into. How- 
ever, I do want to put into the record the 
statement I sent to the members following 
my earlier appearance before the committee 
which covered those points. 

I have asked to be heard briefly at this 
time so that I might have the opportunity to 
respond to some of the objections that have 
been raised against a single congressional 
committee conducting the proposed mone- 
tary study. 

You have heard the witness for the admin=- 
istration, Dr. Burgess, state quite unequivo- 
cally that he was certain no single commit- 
tee of the Congress could command the serv- 
ices of the very best experts and technicians 
needed to help do this job, while a com- 
mission appointed by the President would 
have no difficulty getting them to serve. 

When I heard Dr. Burgess make that state- 
ment, I was shocked. I just did not believe 
that our fine economists, monetary experts, 
and other technicians would refuse to co- 
operate with a single congressional com- 
mittee. So I sent a telegram out to a group 
of outstanding economists at the universi- 
ties and in private research organizations. 
I asked them whether Congress could count 
on nonpartisan expert assistance, such as 
their own, in the event a congressional study 
went forward, 

In fact, I sent them a wire stating: 

“Those opposing congressional study of 
monetary policy and financial institutions 
warning that unless guided by banking com- 
munity, there will be no hope of getting 
high-level, expert assistance. Can Congress 
count on effective nonpartisan assistance 
such as your own in event. congressional 
study goes forward? This, of course, implies 
no personal commitment to serve but expres- 
sion of your attitude.” 
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Here are the replies I received: 

“You can certainly count on every assist- 
ance. There is a tradition of candid and 
friendly cooperation between congressional 
committees and economic experts, and you 
have done much to foster it yourself. A con- 
gressional study, which in the nature of the 
case will be broadly based and conscious of 
all people and points of view, would be far 
more attractive to independent scholars than 
a commission dominated by the administra- 
tion. The latter would be handicapped for 
obvious reasons in examining present policies 
including those affecting farmers and small- 
business men as well as the reasons for the 
failure to control living costs. As a result 
there would be overwhelming temptation to 
bury the important issues in generalities and 
words. Am not being critical. This is usual 
result when an interested body, whatever the 
party, examines itself. 

“J. K. GALBRAITH, 
“Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University.” 


“I am not a financial expert; am sure ex- 
perts willing to cooperate in proposed in- 
quiry. 

“J. M. CLARK, 
“Professor of Economics, 
“Columbia, University.” 


“The undersigned reject implication that 
our assistance on study of monetary policy 
and financial institutions would be forth- 
coming only if conducted outside of Con- 
gress. An independent and objective study 
is needed, and Congress can count on our 
assistance in making such a study. 

“WALTER W. HELLER, 
“Projessor of Economics, 
“JOHN H. KAREKEN, 
“HARLAN M. SMITH, 
“University of Minnesota.” 


“Badly need investigation of the monetary 
problems; this investigation should be un- 
dertaken by the Congress, not by the admin- 
istration. This is not a problem for bankers 
alone; they should, of course, contribute, but 
the whole theory behind the Federal Reserve 
is that money is a public utility for which 
the public interest is the dominant consider- 
ation. This is the one commodity which is 
not monopolistically controlled and for 
which the Government at all times must take 
some responsibility both for supply and price. 
The Robertson committee largely composed 
of bankers has already reported it is par- 
ticularly desirable that the sellers of the 
commodity should not be responsible for the 
investigation, because they are an interested 
party; and because a crucial issue is the in- 
creased participation of the other financial 
intermediaries who compete with the bank- 
ers. In my opinion, the economists of the 
country would be more interested in con- 
tributing to a nonpartisan investigation if it 
were broadly sponsored than if it were an in- 
vestigation for which bankers were respon- 
sible. 

“SEYMOUR E. Harris, 
“Professor of Economics and Chairman 
of Department of Economics, Har- 
vard University.” 


“Re your tel is difficult to answer your 
question precisely. Colleges less able to 
spare faculty members for Government work 
than in the past. Moreover, professor gen- 
erally less enthusiastic about present Fed- 
eral Government as useful place to work but 
importance of monetary policy investigation 
is so great that I feel sure academic experts 
would try to help you to fullest extent pos- 
sible. Some very able and still vigorous re- 
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tired professors also probably available. 
personally unavailable at present time. 
“PAUL M. O'LEARY, 
“Professor of Economics, 
Cornell University.” 


Am 


“Strongly endorse congressional study of 
monetary policy and financial institutions, 
Congress can unquestionably count on ef- 
fective nonpartisan assistance from uni- 
versity economists. 

“Dr, ALVIN H. HANSEN, 
“Harvard University.” 

“Will be glad to cooperate. Surely every 
reputable economist will cooperate with any 
congressional committee. 

“Prof. EVERETT E. HAGEN, 
mri A i a 

“Am sure professional economists and 
other nonpartisan experts will cooperate 
gladly with Congress on this occasion as in 
the past. Am personally happy to serve if 
called, 

“BENJAMIN HIGGINS, 
“Professor of Economics, 
“Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 


“Will be glad to offer any possible assist- 
ance in congressional study of monetary 
policy and financial institutions. Do not 
agree that high level expert assistance de- 
pends upon guidance by banking community, 

“Wm, H. MIERNYK, 
“Director, Bureau: of Business Re- 
search, North Eastern University.” 

“Retel in my opinion Congress will be able 
to obtain nonpartisan expert assistance in 
any study involving monetary policy. 

“Dr. SIDNEY ROLFE, 
“Economist, Commercial Investment 
Trust, Financial Corp., New York.” 


“Re your telegram I will be glad to do 
everything possible in light of prior commit- 
ments. Feel sure most economic experts will 
cooperate in congressional study. 

Dr. V. LEWIS BASSIE, 
“Director, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, University of Illinois.“ 


“Your telegram March Ist believe Con- 
gress can count on effective nonpartisan as- 
sistants in study of monetary policy, such 
assistance available in past. 

“ARTHUR R. BURNS, 
“Columbia University.” 


“I shall if called upon be glad to furnish 
any and all assistance that I can to a con- 
gressional study of monetary policy. 

“LEON H. KEYSERLING.” 

“Referring to your telegram on study of 
monetary policy. Regardless of any individ- 
ual preference for one approach as against 
another, I would certainly, if requested, do 
my utmost to render nonpartisan assistance 
to any study initiated by the authorities. 
Congress can therefore count on such assist- 
ance. Regards. 

“H, CHRISTIAN SONNE, 
“Chairman, Board of Trustees, Na- 
tional Planning Association.” 

“Nonpartisan experts certainly generally 
willing to help congressional committees 
studying matters like monetary policy, 

“RICHARD A, LESTER, 
“Chairman, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Princeton University.” 


“Many academic financial experts would 
cooperate in a monetary study. 
“Prof. PAUL A. SAMUELSON, M. I. T.“ 
“You can ccunt on my cooperation. 
“Prof. LORIE TARSHIS, 
- Stanford University.” 
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“Personally not qualified for study of mon- 
etary policy but have no doubt your com- 
mittee can get services of independent com- 
petent economists. 

“Prof. EDWIN E. WITTE, 
“Chairman of Department of Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin.” 


“In reply your wire, positive Congress can 
count on assistance from economists in 
study of monetary policy. In my opinion, de- 
sirable coordinate congressional study with 
executive department inquiry if one is con- 
templated. Even so, seriously doubt whether 
congressional study would fail to receive 
wholehearted cooperation from economists 
and financial experts. 

“WILLIAM HABER, 
“Professor, Economics, University of 
Michigan.” 


“Great majority of economists and mone- 
tary experts, both public and private, would 
cooperate fully in any responsible congres- 
sional study of monetary policy and finan- 
cial institutions, 

“Howard R, BOWEN, 
“President, Grinnell College.” 


“Strongly support your effort to keep study 
of monetary policy and financial institu- 
tions on objective basis. Am sure that effec- 
tive nonpartisan assistance can be provided 
if study is organized. 

“JESSE BURKHEAD, 
“Professor of Economics, Syracuse 
University.” 

“I am confident that expert nonpartisan 
assistance will be available for any dispas- 
sionate inquiry into monetary policy. 

“Prof. JAMES TOBIN, 
“Yale University.” 

“Responding your wire, wish to assure you 
that we would certainly be prepared to as- 
sist any group authorized by the Congress to 
study monetary policies and financial insti- 
tutions. 

“ROBERT R. NATHAN ASSOCIATES, INC.” 


“In reply to your wire, assure you that I 
would be glad to be of nonpartisan assist- 
ance to congressional committee in fields of 
my competence, 

“Dr. GERHARD COLM, 
“Director of Research, National 
Planning Association,” 


“Congress can always count on high level 
expert assistance from economics profession 
whether for congressional committees or 
Presidential committees authorized by Con- 
gress. 

“Prof. Ben W. LEWIS, 
“Oberlin College.” 


These telegrams should remove any doubts 
about whether a single congressional com- 
mittee can get objective, unbiased, outstand- 
ing experts from private life and our great 
universities to serve and assist on the pro- 

monetary study. 

In addition to the objection that a single 
committee might not be able to recruit a 
staff of sufficient standing to help do an ef- 
fective job, some witnesses expressed the 
fear that a study undertaken by a con- 
gressional committee might be limited in its 
usefulness since Congressmen have to take 
public positions on the issues. It was stated 
that great harm could result from a study 
undertaken by Members who appeared to 
have preconceived ideas and prejudices to- 
ward current monetary policies and the reg- 
ulation of financial institutions. 

I am certain that if a congressional mone- 
tary study goes forward, it will be conducted 
as others have been in the past, In an im- 
partial, objective manner, : ‘ 
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It should be obvious, however, that in a 
field as controversial as this one, the ex- 
perts in the field and those who have studied 
it over the years would have to be pretty 
unusual not to have a point of view. 

In this connection, when Dr. Burgess tes- 
tified, he mentioned three outstanding per- 
sons whom he felt would be qualified to 
serve on the proposed Commission. I have 
a very high regard for their objectivity and 
expert competence in the field, but I would 
like to point out that they definitely have 
expressed themselves publicly on important 
questions which a monetary commission 
would consider. 

For example, Dr. Burgess mentioned Prof. 
Lester Chandler, of Princeton, whom I re- 
spect, as someone he would like to see on 
the Commission. Yet he did not seem to 
think that Professor Chandler's role in the 
congressional hearings leading to the 1951 
“accord” between the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve indicated he had any preconceived 
ideas or would necessarily be prejudiced on 
the subiect of the independence of the Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

Dr. Burgess also proposed Mr. Allan Sproul, 
whom I admire and respect too, as a pro- 
spective candidate for the Commission. I do 
not say that Mr. Sproul's long association 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and his service as Vice Chairman of the Open 
Market Committee should render him ineligi- 
ble. But I do say that after 30 years of 
service with the Federal Reserve, Mr. Sproul 
has a point of view. Mr. Sproul has on many 
public occasions clearly expressed himself 
on important questions that will come up 
in this study. For example, Mr. Sproul is on 
record in favor of direct Federal Reserve au- 
thority to regulate consumer and mortgage 
credit financing. Mr. Sproul has also stated 
publicly that he is opposed to having the 
expenditures of the Federal Reserve Banks 
brought under the budgetary control of Con- 
gress and subsequent review by the General 
Accounting Office. 

These represent substantial issues, which 
should be considered in any monetary study. 
Clearly, Mr. Sproul has preconceived ideas 
on these subjects. 

Dr. Burgess suggested that Mr. Frazer 
Wilde would make a fine member of the 
proposed Commission, and I do not doubt it. 
But it is equally true that Mr. Wilde has 
certain notions and ideas about the role of 
monetary policy in our economy. As Chair- 
man of the Research and Policy Committee, 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, Mr. Wilde has expressed his views on 
many of the issues, which will be covered 
by the proposed monetary study. A presi- 
dent of the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co., Mr. Wilde has to look at questions 
of monetary policy from the practical busi- 
ness point of view. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that Mr. Wilde would lend this sup- 
port to policies, which he did not believe 
were in the public interest. 

The point I am making is that intelligent, 
observant individuals have points of view 
and they cannot shut them out from their 
thinking just because they are called upon 
to sit upon a Commission and study ques- 
tions, which will affect public policy. 

It would be foolish for me, too, to deny 
that I do not have firm convictions on im- 
portant issues of monetary policy. I was 
chairman of a congressional subcommittee 
which conducted hearings and issued a re- 
port om general credit and debt-manage- 
ment problems. Dr. Burgess praised those 
hearings in a speech he made December 29, 
1953, at a joint meeting of the American 
Economic Association and the American 
Finance Association here in Washington at 
the Statler Hotel. He stated: 

“I think, a milestone perhaps in the his- 
tory of finance in this country, was the fact 
of the Douglas and Patman reports * * * 
the reports * * * built up a volume on this 
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whole subject of money that is most im- 
pressive. And the reports, as they came out, 
educated public opinion.” 

I might mention, too, that those hearings 
and the report of the subcommittee were 
characterized as highly valuable and com- 
pletely objective by newspapers and maga- 
zines, including the banking magazines, who 
at the start of the hearings voiced doubts 
about the chairman’s desire to give all the 
interested parties a fair and impartial hear- 
ing. I would like to offer for the record 
some of those evaluations of the Patman 
subcommittee’s 1952 study. 

I want to say a word now about the analogy 
drawn by Representative Brown frequently 
during these hearings, between the Hoover 
Commission and the type of body that would 
be best suited to conduct the proposed mone- 
tary and financial institutions study. 

As Representative Brown knows, the 
Hoover Commission was established to deal 
with the reorganization of the entire execu- 
tive branch. No single committee of Con- 
gress was authorized to do the job. Every 
committee of the Congress would have had 
to be called in. More important, the func- 
tion of the Hoover Commission was to make 
reorganization-plan recommendations. Un- 
der the Reorganization Act, the writing of 
reorganization plans was expressly made an 
executive responsibility. Congress could not 
initiate them. Congress cannot even change 
a reorganization plan which the Executive 
submits. If the Congress fails to act, the 
plan becomes a law. 

That is why it was not improper for the 
Executive to take the leading responsibility 
for the Hoover Commission study and why 
the Executive-appointed-Commission ap- 
proach was logical as furnishing a basis for 
a reorganization plan. The initiative and 
responsibility in the field of reorganization 
of the executive branch was clearly the 
Executive’s under the Reorganization Act. 

But does it necessarily follow that the 
Hoover Commission approach should be ap- 
plied to an inquiry into national monetary 
policy and our financial institutions which 
will provide the basis for congressional leg- 
islation and policy determination in this 
field? 

The answer is “No.” 
verse is true. 

At the very beginning of the Constitution, 
article I, section 8, the Congress is given the 
inescapable constitutional responsibility for 
determining monetary policy. The Execu- 
tive clearly does not have any responsibility, 
other than the responsibility to administer 
the policy we determine. 

The issue as between a National Monetary 
Commission, a majority of whose members 
would be appointed by the President, with 
a mancate to make studies and recom- 
mendations for monetary legislation, and a 
congressional committee study, clearly in- 
volves a constitutional question. In the 
monetary field, Congress must write the en- 
tire legislation by itself. The Executive has 
no authority whatsoever in this field, other 
than to sign or veto the bills, which Con- 
gress initiates, and carry out the provisions 
of such bills as become law. The Executive 
cannot and should not be permitted to in- 
trude into the monetary field, unless Con- 
gress desires to abdicate its constitutional 
responsibility. 

If Congress is to carry out its constitu- 
tioual duty, it—and not the Executive—must 
assume the leading responsibility for any 
study or studies directed toward implement- 
ing its own clear constitutional obligation. 

I insist that the proposal to authorize a 
National Monetary Commission, such as is 
envisaged under H. R. 3660, with a majority 
of its appointees, and its chairman and vice 
chairman named by the President, places in 
the Executive the leading responsibility for 
a study directed toward helping Co 
implement its constitutional obligation to 


Indeed, just the re- 
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determine monetary policy, and thus is 
violative of the separation of powers pro- 
vided by the Constitution. 

You have heard it argued that experts 
should be on the Commission to aid the 
Members of Congress. Regarding this, the 
administration bill provides for more experts 
than it does Members of Congress. The 
President is authorized under H. R. 3660 to 
appoint 9 private citizens, while only 4 
Members are to be appointed from the Con- 
gress. This is putting the experts on top, 
not on tap. 

Who will the experts be? It is clear they 
will come from the field of private bank- 
ing. Otherwise, what is the reason for 
section 2 (e) of H. R. 3660 which is designed 
to exempt the President’s appointees from 
provisions of the code which are appli- 
cable to cases of conflict of interest? 

I am afraid that under the guise of seeking 
to aid Members of Congress, the Commis- 
sion study proposed by the Executive could 
turn out to be a banker-guided study. 

Surely, Congress would not want itself 
placed in the position of appearing to favor 
a banker-guided study of monetary policy 
over a Congressional committee study. 

If expert assistance is needed, then it is 
the responsibility of the Congress to desig- 
nate the experts it needs and keep them on 
tap—not on top. 

For the Executive to be given authority 
to name the experts to assist Congress in 
carrying out its constitutional responsibility 
in the monetary field is Just as inappropriate 
as it would be for Congress to appoint the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to help 
the President discharge his constitutional 
responsibilities. 

Furthermore, Congress is being asked by 
the Executive to participate in the anoma- 
lous spectacle of authorizing the President 
to take primary responsibility in appointing 
a group, whose ultimate function will be to 
advise the Congress on how to legislate in the 
monetary field. 

Time and time and time again in recent 
years, the Congress has been urged to turn 
over its legislative responsibilities to the 
Executive. 

Congress sooner or later—and I hope it is 
soon—will have to face up to the question 
of performing its responsibilities under the 
Constitution and of carrying out the duties 
directly entrusted to it by the people who 
elected us. 

If we abdicate our responsibility; if we say 
that the problems of Government have grown 
too complicated and too complex for us; if 
we agree that the Executive and his ap- 
pointed experts should, in the words of Rep- 
resentative Brown, “bring up facts and in- 
formation * * * and recommendations for 
us” so that “the Congress doesn't have to go 
all over it again,” then we are deceiving the 
people who elected us. 

We are, in effect, admitting that we are 
unable to do the job the people elected us to 
do. Moreover, we are admitting that our 
present system of Government doesn't work 
when we say that Congress can’t work with- 
out the President assuming part of their 
legislative responsibility. 

In conclusion, let me say this. The Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives has a unique opportunity here. If, 
after these hearings, the Committee on Rules 
rejects the National Monetary Commission 
proposed in H. R. 3660 and other variations 
thereof designed to bypass a Congressional 
study and approves House Resolution 85, it 
will not only have made it unequivocally 
clear that it has confidence in a committee 
of the House to perform its duties compe- 
tently and without bias in an area within its 
jurisdiction, but more than that, it will have 
rejected an attempt at Executive usurpation 
and obstruction of Congressional investiga- 
tive power. By approving House Resolution 
85, the Rules Committee will be reaffirming 
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the right of Congress to act in a field in 
which it has clear constitutional responsi- 
bility, without awaiting the pleasure and 
process of the Executive. It will help restore 
public confidence in the Congress. 

Members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee are not so overburdened that they 
cannot find time to devote to this highly im- 
portant problem of monetary policy. And 
we reject the view that the highest and best 
judgment in this field is that of the experts. 
On a matter which affects the welfare of 
every citizen and the economy of the United 
States, I say the highest and best judgment 
is the Congressional judgment, rather than 
expert judgment, precisely because our judg- 
ment is a general judgment. It is repre- 
sentative of and similar to public judgment. 
That is the essence of our democratic, rep- 
resentative Government. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. O'NEILL (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), fox Tuesday, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. BREEDING, for today and Tues- 
day, on account of official business. 

To Mr. HENDERSON (at the request of 
Mr. McGrecor) from March 25, 1957, 
through March 30, 1957, on account of 
serious illness in immediate family in 
Ohio. 

To Mr. Dov te, for 3 days beginning 
today, ona account of subcommittee 
chairmanship, Un-American Activities 
Committee, public hearings at Chicago. 

To Mr. AsPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
Rocers of Colorado), to April 9, on ac- 
count of illness, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House; following the legisla- 
-tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts for 10 
minutes today. 

Mr. Burns, of Hawaii, on Thursday 
next for 60 minutes. 

Mr. Ball on Wednesday next for 30 
minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: : 

Mr. Ss in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Patman to extend his remarks at 
the close of the proceedings today and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. DwYeEr and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ENGLE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WIIIIs and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. 

Mr. Bow and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Tuck and include an address by 
the gentleman from Mississippi, Hon. 
JOHN BELL WILLIAMS. 

Mr. McGovern (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. Vanrk and to include extraneous 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona and include an 
address. 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. KEATING. 

Mr. FLoop (at the request of Mr. 
BoLLINGe) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1451. An act to amend and revise the 
statutes governing financial institutions and 
credit; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, March 26, 1957, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


642. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 19, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of reports on the 
Old Channel of Rouge River, Mich., requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
March 16, 1954 (H. Doc. No. 135); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with one illustration. 

643. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, ‘transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 19, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of reports on Bridge- 
port Harbor, Conn., requested by resolutions 
of the Committee on Public Works, United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, 
adopted April 20, 1948, July 20, 1954, and 
March 15, 1949, respectively (H. Doc. No. 
136); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with three illustrations. 

644. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 1, 1957, submitting an interim re- 
port, together with accompanying papers and 
Illustrations, on Mad River, Farmington 
River Basin, Conn., requested by resolutions 
of the Committee on Public Works, United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, 
adopted September 14, 1955, and June 13, 
1956, respectively (H. Doc. No. 137); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with two illustrations. 

645. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report on the 
conservation reserve program of the soil 
bank, pursuant to Public Law 540, 84th Con- 
gress; to.the Committee on Agriculture. 

646. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled A bill to increase the num- 
ber of Regular officers of the Navy who may 
be appointed for limited duty only, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

647. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to amend section 610 
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(a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide for the imposition of 
civil penalties in certain additional cases, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

648. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a report on backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases in the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission as of January 31, 1957, 
pursuant to Public Law 554, 82d Congress; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

649. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
amending section 307 (d) of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, permitting broadcast 
licenses to be for a 5-year period instead of 
only 3 years”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

650. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission entitled 
“Industrial Concentration and Product Di- 
versification in the 1,000 Largest Manufac- 
turing Companies, 1950"; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

651. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the law 
with respect to the recoupment of funds ex- 
pended in cooperation with the school board 
of Klamath County, Oreg., because of the at- 
tendance of Indian children, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

652. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to implement a treaty and 
agreement with the Republic of Panama, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

653. A letter from the Governor, Canal Zone 
Government, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill relating to 
Canal Zone money orders which remain un- 
paid"; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

654. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled A bill to authortze the District of Co- 
iumbia Board of Education to employ retired 
teachers as substitute teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of the District of Columbia”; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

655. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend the act entitled ‘An 
act to create a Recreation Board for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to define its duties, and 
for other purposes,’ approved April 29, 1942"; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

656. A letter from the Secretary, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

657. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Employee's Compensation Act, as amend- 
ed, to provide for judicial review of compen- 
sation orders, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Fourth report of 
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the Committee on Government Operations 
pertaining to availability of power to public 
preference customers from Central Valley 
project; without amendment (Rept. No. 218). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers (H. 
Rept. No. 219), Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 5603. A bill to provide for 
the conveyance of certain property under the 
jurisdiction of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator to the State of Louisi- 
ana; with amendment (Rept. No. 220). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 4136. A bill to extend the 
period within which Export-Import Bank of 
Washington may make loans; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 221). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. R. 6288. A bill to increase the carry- 
over allowance for peanuts; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 6289. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as 
amended, to include cranberries for canning 
or freezing; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. R. 6290. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 202) to provide 
donations of surplus food commodities to 
State and local penal institutions; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 6291. A bill to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a department in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

H. R. 6292. A bill to amend section 602 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 with respect to the uti- 
lization and disposal of excess and surplus 
property under the control of executive 
agencies; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H. R. 6293. A bill to establish a Federal 
policy concerning the termination, limita- 
tion, or establishment of business-type oper- 
ations of the Government which may be 
conducted in competition with private enter- 
prise, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H. R. 6294. A bill to amend section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
to provide that the Boards for the Correction 
of Military or Naval Records shall give con- 
sideration to satisfactory evidence relating 
to good character and conduct in civilian 
life after discharge or dismissal in deter- 
mining whether or not to correct certain dis- 
charges and dismissals, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 6295. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer between components of exempt or de- 
ferred persons without loss of such exemp- 
tion or deferment; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 6296. A bill to provide for periods of 
enlistment and reenlistment in the Army 
National Guard and Air National Guard, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 6297. A bill to provide for the organ- 
ization of the National Guard Bureau, and 
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for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 6298. A bill to define the term “mill- 
tary service” in the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6299. A bill relating to withholding 
for State employee retirement, disability, and 
death benefit system purposes, on the com- 
pensation of certain civilian employees of the 
National Guard and the Air National Guard; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 6300. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing import quotas under specified conditions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6801. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide increases 
in benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. R. 6302. A bill to amend Public Law 815, 
8ist Congress, in order to provide elementary 
and secondary school facilities at the United 
States Air Force Academy; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. COFFIN: 

H. R. 6303. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act to permit payments under the conserva- 
tion reserve program with respect to land 
suitable for crops on which trees will be 
planted; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 6304. A bill to make permanent the 
existing privilege of free importation of gifts 
from members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on duty abroad, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 6305. A bill to make permanent the 
existing privilege of free importation of gifts 
from members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on duty abroad, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 6306. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing and directing the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to con- 
struct two four-lane bridges to replace the 
existing Fourteenth Street or Highway Bridge 
across the Potomac River, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. R. 6307. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
on account of sex in the payment of wages 
by employers having employees engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce, and to provide procedures for 
assisting employees in collecting wages lost 
by reason of any such discrimination; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H. R. 6308. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended, 
to provide for judicial review of compensa- 
tion orders, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 6309. A bill to establish a permanent 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H. R. 6310. A bill to provide that an indi- 
vidual’s service on vessels of the Army 
Transport Service during World War II, if 
insufficient for a civil service retirement 
annuity, shall in certain cases constitute 
“employment” for social security purposes 
upon payment of the applicable employment 
taxes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 6311. A bill to require persons con- 

tracting to construct public buildings and 
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works for the District of Columbia to furnish 
evidence of financial responsibility for the 
protection of third persons not parties to the 
contract; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

H. R. 6312. A bill to amend section 201 (a) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, relative to the terms of office of 
Board members; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H. R. 6313. A bill to reorganize the civil 
defense functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to establish a Federal Department of 
Civil Defense, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H. R. 6314. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp to com- 
memorate the 100th anniversary of the oc- 
cupancy of the Chambers in the House Wing 
of the United States Capitol; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 6315. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in the vicinity of Los Angeles, in 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. KEE: 
H. R. 6316. A bill to amend the Federal 


-Property and Administrative Services Act of 


1949 to permit the donation of surplus prop- 
erty to volunteer fire-fighting organizations, 
volunteer reserve services, squads, and first- 
aid crews; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H. R. 6317. A bill to provide that veterans 
may accrue educational benefits under the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 and Public Law 894, 81st Congress, 
until individuals may no longer be inducted 
for training and service in the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mrs. HARDEN: 

H. R. 6318. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by employers having employees en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, and to provide pro- 
cedures for assisting employees in collecting 
wages lost by reason of any such discrim- 
ination; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 6319. A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, as amended, to provide 
for administration by farmer committee- 
men and improve application of the erop- 
insurance program in drought and other 
disaster areas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

H. R. 6320. A bill to amend section 8 (b) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act, as amended, to provide for 
administration of farm programs by demo- 
cratically elected farmer committeemen; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 6321. A bill to provide for price 
reporting and research with respect to for- 
est products; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr, LAIRD: 

H. R. 6322. A bill to provide that the dates 
for submission of plan for future control 
of property and transfer of the trust prop- 
erty of the Menominee Tribe shall be de- 
layed; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H. R. 6323. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to re- 
strict its application in certain overseas 
areas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 6324. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, and the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954 to 
members of the Capitol guide force; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H. R. 6325. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act to permit payments under the conserva- 
tion reserve program with respect to land 
suitable for crops on which trees will be 
planted; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McINTOSH: 

H. R. 6326. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for his further education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H. R. 6327. A bill to provide direct aid to 
States and Territories for public schoolroom 
construction; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6328. A bill to provide an additional 
remedy for persons having a claim against 
the United States arising out of Contracts 
relating to certain vessels; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H. R. 6329. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act, relating to hospital 
survey and construction, to permit assistance 
under that title to be furnished as loans in- 
stead of as grants; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6330. A bill to require that all agree- 
ments and understandings respecting the 
importation of foreign goods, entered into 
with foreign countries or their citizens, shall 
be reduced to writing and made public; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SMITH of Kansas: 

H. R. 6331. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act for the purpose of pro- 
hibiting compulsory unionism, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 6332. A bill to establish a National 
Monetary and Financial Commission; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. R. 6333. A bill to authorize the incor- 
poration of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor Society of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 6334. A bill to amend the Federal 
Flood Insurance -Act of 1956, to eliminate 
certain requirements with respect to State 
participation, to provide certain priorities in 
the processing of applications for insurance, 
and for other purposes; to the Commiitee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. R. 6335. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act to enable producers of Irish potatoes and 
other nonbasic agricultural commodities to 
participate in the acreage reserve program; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 6336. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing import quotas under specified condi- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. R. 6337. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to increase the 
amount of outside income which a survivor 
annuitant may earn without deduction from 
his or her annuity thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6338. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted without de- 
auctions from benefits thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 6339. A bill to amend the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944 to provide 
that the maximum rate on loans made or 
guaranteed under such act shall not exceed 
4 percent and to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide special tax treat- 
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ment for interest on loans guaranteed under 
such act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6340. A bill to encourage equity in- 
vestments through tax incentives, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H. R. 6341. A bill to remove inequities 
created by, and to avoid discrimination from, 
the administrative practices and enforce- 
ment of the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. J. Res. 284. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to appropriations; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. J. Res. 285. Joint resolution designating 
the period beginning May 1 and ending 
May 7 of each year as Correct Posture Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. Res. 212. Resolution that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of the use 
of chemicals and other additives in food and 
medicine, and beverages with a view to as- 
certaining what deleterious effects such 
chemicals have on human life and health; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McVEY: 

H. Res. 213. Resolution to amend the rules 
of the House to limit expenditures for fiscal 
year 1958; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. Res. 214. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation with 
respect to the real property owned by the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. BERRY: Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 9, adopted by the 35th Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota, urging the re- 
peal of the excise taxes levied on the trans- 
portation of persons, property, and messages 
by common and contract carriers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: Senate Joint Memorial 
No. 13 of the New Mexico Legislature me- 
morializing the Congress of the United 
States to investigate the effects of chemi- 
cally and physically induced precipitation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FORAND: Memorial of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly memorializing the 
Congress of the United States in relation to 
the pending reductions in the civilian staff of 
the United States Naval Construction Bat- 
talion Center, at Davisville, R. I.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to adopt 
legislation to protect and promote the tex- 
tile industry in the city of Fall River; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the establishment 
of a new and separate Federal judicial dis- 
trict for the southern district of California; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to adopt legislation to protect and 
promote the textile industry in the city of 
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Fall River; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
that the Federal Government refrain from 
enacting new grant-aid programs and re- 
examine all such existing programs and end 
or reduce their costs wherever possible; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 6342. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Liliane P. Weathersbee; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, BLATNIK: 

H. R. 6343. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Laconi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BOWLER: 

H. R. 6344. A bill for the relief of Maizie 

Au-Young; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary, 
By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 6345. A bill for the relief of Cather- 
ine S. Siuniak; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 6346. A bill for the relief of Jack 

Cohen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 6347. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Lebida; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6348. A bill for the relief of Eleanore 
Haddigan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H.R. 6349. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
McRadu; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. R. 6350. A bill for the relief of Wilma D. 
Marsh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 6351. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Roaque Mausisa, Inocencio Mausisa, and 
Eduardo Mausisa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 6352. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Ortola Sendra; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 6353. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Briest, nee Eggers; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 6354. A bill for the relief of Basilios 
George Kopantisanos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 6355. A bill for the relief of Thomas 

F. Peace; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 6356. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
De Robertis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6357. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Guido; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 6358. A bill for the relief of Tatem 
Manufacturing Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

155. By Mr. BURDICK: Resolution of the 
Valley City, N. Dak., Aerie, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, urging the Congress of the United 
States to set aside first Sunday in February 
each year as Chaplains Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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156. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of members 
of the men’s Sunday school class, the Metho- 
dist Church, Shinglehouse, Pa., the 
Congress to take action to remove alcoholic 
beverage advertising from our homes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

157. Also, petition of citizens of Shingle- 
house, Potter County, Pa., and vicinity, urg- 
ing the Congress to take action to remove 
alcoholic beverage advertising from our 
homes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

158. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
chairman, Federation of American Scientists, 
Washington, D. C., petitioning consideration 
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of their resolution. with reference to the 
United States Government taking an active 
position of leadership in the United Nations 
for negotiation of a moratorium on all nu- 
clear explosions detectable by a United 
Nations monitoring agency, as a first step 
to gain experience in and build confidence 
in the United Nations as the instrument 
for inspected universal disarmament; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

159. Also, petition of the president, Na- 
tional Health Federation, San Francisco, 
Calif., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to requesting pas- 
sage of H. R. 1817 to demonstrate the policy 
of Government in accepting financial re- 
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sponsibility for the malfeasance of its agents; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

160. Also, petition of the secretary, Na- 
tional Sojourners, Washington Chapter No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act and the ad- 
mission of Hungarian refugees, etc.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

161. Also, petition of the president, Texas 
Tank Truck Carriers Association, Dallas, 
Tex., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to requesting passage 
of legislation for repeal of the Federal trans- 
portation tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee, to the Young Democratic Club 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES 


KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress I delivered to a meeting of the 
national committeemen and committee- 
women of the Young Democratic Club of 
America on Friday, March 22. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY SENATOR KEFAUVER TO 
THE YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUB OFP AMERICA, 
MARCH 22, 1957, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASH- 
INGTON 
Iam very happy to be present at the open- 

ing of this national committee meeting of 

the Young Democratic Club of America. 

It is appropriate that you young Demo- 
crats, with such a great stake in the future 
because you are young, should meet here in 
the Capital to take stock, so to speak, at this 
particular time. 

There is abroad in the world a vast and 
sometimes turbulent sense of change. Many 
patterns being set today will have profound 
effects on the future. Many of these results 
will be unchangeable. As Democrats, al- 
though we do not control the executive 
branch of the Government, I think we must 
assume our fair share of responsibility for 
the way in which those patterns of the fu- 
ture are shaped. 

In Bermuda today the head of this Nation 
and the head of Britain are meeting. We 
can see dramatized in that island one of the 
profound changes. The British Empire, 
which was such a source of power and 
strength in the 19th century, undisputed rul- 
er of the seas, obviously comes to the island 
of Bermuda as still a great world power, but 
the second power. The United States is the 
first. 

This meeting, concerned as it is with the 
eruptions of the Middle East, with the pla- 
guing questions of the Far East, with re- 
newed understandings between two old 
friends, the British and the United States, 
presents in capsule form the concerns of the 
world. 

It also emphasizes how little understand- 
ing really exists of the new world order— 
how little understanding there is of what is 


to replace the age of imperialism and colo- 
nialism, of how the new nations, bursting 
with a sense of nationalism, are to live to- 
gether. 

You, as young Democrats, will have to live 
in that world. You, therefore, have a vital 
interest in its shaping. 

The sense of change is just as profound 
within the borders of our own Nation. The 
seeds of new social and economic problems 
are being planted. You and I will have to 
live with them. One of the most important 
is size—size of the industrial unit and eco- 
nomic power which it represents. 

Let's take a look into this future for a 
few minutes. 

There is no question but that science and 
technology are getting ready to produce 
goods and services that even to the sophisti- 
cated border on the fantastic. That this is 
not a dream is demonstrated by the fact that 
working models of some of them are cur- 
rently on display at the New York Stock Ex- 
change, I recently read an article entitled 
Focus on a Fabulous Future“ which ap- 
peared In the March 1957 issue of the Ex- 
change, a little magazine published monthly 
by the New York Stock Exchange. This is 
what it says: 

“While the future cannot be forecast in 
great detail until it finally settles around 
us, there are revealing portents available in- 
side test tubes, on drawing boards, in re- 
search laboratories—and the Stock Ex- 
change’s new million-dollar exhibit hall 
gives visitors an exciting glimpse of this 
incredible world of tomorrow. Working 
models, animation, color, 15,000 moving parts 
and 11,000 lights all open a window on the 

and services corporations are de- 
veloping for future delivery.” 

The article goes on to describe the ex- 
hibits of several corporations. Of the United 
States Steel exhibit, it says: 

“Through show windows of the United 
States Steel Corp.'s exhibit, for example, 
model rocket ships built to scale whoosh by 
& towering metallic city, while far below a 
farm flourishes beneath the sea. As the 
future unfolds in almost bewildering se- 
quence, Narrator George Hicks describes the 
magnitude of what tomorrow is expected to 
yield.” 

Of Consolidated Edison’s exhibit the arti- 
cle says: “Against a large panoramic night 
view of New’ York City, an atomic power- 
plant in miniature demonstrates how nu- 
clear energy will be harnessed for electric 
power, from boiler to turbogenerator. Since 
the model represents the Consolidated Edi- 
son Co.’s Indian Point nuclear steam-gen- 
erating plant now under construction, the 
future may be around the corner. The plant 
is scheduled to start supplying energy in 
1960.” 


As even the staid New York Stock Exchange 


suggests: “The future will stagger the imagi- 
nation of even the most visionary guest * * * 


a coming age of rockets and atomic energy 
and cities in the sky.” 

This all sounds wonderful—and this prog- 
ress was made possible, I may note in pass- 
ing, by the vision of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman who had the courage to 
turn the scientists loose, with adequate sup- 
port and appropriations from the Govern- 
ment, to make it possible to harness the 
atom. 

But while we are exulting over this peek 
into the future, let us not forget that it 
raises new social and economic problems 
which you as young Democrats will have to 
live with and concerning which the pat- 
tern may be in the process of being fash- 
ioned right now. 

How is all this to come about? In the Wall 
Street Journal of March 14, I read the re- 
port of a speech by Mr. Roger M. Blough, 
chairman of United States Steel, made to the 
Economic Club of Chicago. Speaking for 
one of the world’s most powerful corpora- 
tions, Mr. Blough is worth listening to. 

Mr. Blough told his audience that “a new 
business concept—giant corporations join- 
ing to form large combines for spreading 
their risks—may be developing on the eco- 
nomic scene. 

“The future may indeed call for bigger 
business organizations, as man seeks to un- 
lock the secret of the atom, penetrate outer 
space, and harness the rays of the sun,” he 
said. He suggested that “business which 
evolved from the individual entrepreneur to 
the partnership and then to the modern 
corporation now may be moving into an era 
of partnership of corporations.” R 

Mr. Blough then went on to point out 
that this partnership of corporations was 
not merely a forecast of what would be 
necessary to handle America’s tomorrows, 
but that it was also a report of what is 
already taking place. He said: 

“Our biggest corporations are rapidly get- 
ting too small to do all the things that 
are expected of them. The development of 
raw materials, for instance, has become so 
expensive, and involves such risks; that a 
number of large steel companies have had 
to band together to develop faraway iron- 
ore deposits, and to establish plants and 
processes for the manufacturing of usable 
blast-furnace materials out of low-grade 
taconite ores.” 

He asks, but leaves unanswered, this ques- 
tion: “Does this joint development idea, 
perhaps, presage the birth of even larger 
joint ventures: in business eni than 
our present-day organizations?” 

Following Mr. Blough’s speech the Wall: 
Street Journal itself raised the questions 
which I know must have occurred to you as 
they did to me. The Journal, in its editorial, 
asked: 

“Would it be possible to prevent such or- 
ganizations from becoming literal monopo- 
lies? Even if so, how much damage would 
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be done to competition? Would small busi- 
nesses continue to multiply as they now do? 
Could these giant enterprises remain efficient 
and so, in fact, meet the demands of the 
consumers in whose name they were created?” 

These questions are relevant. You and I, 
especially you, must answer them. They are 
relevant to you as young people; they are 
relevant to you as Democrats. They fore- 
shadow the formulation of the kind of world 
you will live in. 

My own tentative answers to these ques- 
tions result from my knowledge of the past, 
In the America of today, it has not been 
possible to prevent existing giant corpora- 
tions from becoming monopolistic, If the 
America of tomorrow demands combinations 
of these giants, it is not likely that we shall 
be able to prevent them from becoming lit- 
eral monopolies. * 

The answer must be either that the Amer- 
ica of tomorrow does not require such com- 
bines, or that, if it does, they as literal mo- 
nopolies must be controlled in the public 
interest. 

That is a function of government, and, 
therefore, of politics, not in the narrow sense 
of partisanship but in the broader sense. 
We must prepare ourselves. We must study 
most intensively the necessity for increase 
in business size to accommodate the prob- 
lems of the America of tomorrow. We must 
study most intensively the techniques of 
Government control. We must be prepared. 

I submit our Democratic Congress is now 
leading the way in a very statesmanlike man- 
ner toward exactly the kind of study and 
planning we need for the America of to- 
morrow. 

In the Foreign Relations Committee, as 
a result of the resolution passed during the 
Middle East hearings on the motion of Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT, we are gathering together 
the information needed to assess the poli- 
cies of the past as a guide to the future. 

In the antitrust and monopoly subcom- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, we are en- 
gaged in a study of concentration and I cer- 
tainly have in mind the further extension 
of this study to determine just what kind 
of society we will be living in tomorrow. 

This Nation was founded on the principles 
of free enterprise and individual liberty. 
What we want to do, and what we must do, 
is save our freedom, and still have the bless- 
ings of the scientific and technological 
achievements of which we are capable. 

This will be the task of the Democratic 
Party, and you, as young Democrats, must 
play a large role in molding the policies by 
which we will achieve our goals. For you, 
with your future ahead of you, the America 
of tomorrow is more important than for 
any of the rest of us. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of great pride to me that the first 
Member of Congress of Greek descent 
was a Democrat from the State which 
I am proud to represent today—the 
State of Wisconsin. Representative 
Lucas Miltiades Miller, a Member of 
this House in 1892 and 1893, came to the 
United States as the adopted son of an 
American colonel, who had gone to 
Greece as a volunteer in the Greek War 
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of Independence, just as Greeks had 
come to the United States to fight under 
George Washington for our independ- 
ence. Not only a Congressman, Miller 
became a prosperous businessman and 
himself a colonel in the militia. 

All Americans can be proud of our 
country’s support of the efforts of the 
Greeks to free themselves from alien rule 
during their great War of Independence 
which began 136 years ago today. Our 
faith in the rightness of their cause was 
a reflection of the deep roots of our own 
dedication to freedom—roots which in 
turn went back to the democratic heri- 
tage of the ancient Greek city states. 

Greece is indeed the mother of West- 
ern Civilization and from her have come 
the basic values which animate America 
today—values which have drawn many 
Greeks to our shores seeking freedom 
and opportunity. These men and wo- 
men have greatly enriched our common 
life. It is all the more tragic therefore 
that today our Nation’s gates are bar- 
ricaded so that we no longer welcome 
Greeks to our shores with open heart 
and hand. These barricades must be 
lifted. Moreover, our country again has 
an opportunity to assert its historical 
devotion to freedom by making every ef- 
fort to assure self-determination for the 
people of Cyprus. 

To these goals, let us repledge our- 
selves on March 25 as we once again 
celebrate Greek Independence Day. 


Spiraling Rise in the Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
newspaper releases we see further evi- 
dence of the spiraling rise in the cost of 
living. Excepting the New York Times, 
New York City newspapers in unison an- 
nounced an increase in prices ranging 
between 20 percent to 100 percent. 

Today, the New York Post announced 
a 100-percent price increase in raising 
the price of the newspaper from 5 cents 
to 10 cents. This announcement fol- 
lows by several days the recent 100 per- 
cent increase in the price of the World 
Telegram and Sun and the New York 
Journal-American from 5 cents to 10 
cents. The tabloids were more con- 
servative in holding their price increases 
to 20 percent. 

The newspaper industry, thoroughly 
united in multiplying newspaper prices, 
has utterly denied its paramount obliga- 
tion to hold the price line. While news- 
paper editorials condemn creeping and 
runaway inflation, their publishers 
quietly seek to double the price of their 
product to the public. It appears there- 
fore that newspaper publishers fail to be 
impressed by the editorials which appear 
in their own publications. 

Newspapers are not alone. In the face 
of a continued reduction in the demand 
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for steel because of lowered steel require- 
ments by the automobile industry, the 
major steel companies recently put over 
a 412 percent increase in the price of tin- 
plate. This increase raises the price of 
oe about $7.70 a ton, effective April 

This rise in the cost of tinplate is not 
economically justified and results only 
because of a cutback in tinplate require- 
ments by American canmakers. This 
price increase in tinplate will soon af- 
fect the canned food costs of every 
household. 


Three Hundred and Twenty-third Anni- 
versary of the Founding of the Free 
State of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
I have prepared in honor of Maryland 
Day, the 323d anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Free State of Maryland. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, today, March 25, is the 323d 
anniversary of the Free State of Maryland. 
On this day in the year 1634, a small group of 
God-fearing, freedom-loving men and women 
came ashore from the Ark and the Dove at a 
point in what is now St. Marys County, Md. 
With firm conviction and belief in the teach- 
ings of God, with courage and fortitude, with 
enthusiasm for hard work, these men and 
women set out to change a wilderness into a 
home, both for themselves and others who 
cherished liberty and freedom and the right 
to worship God in accordance with the dic- 
tates of their own consciences, 

The fertile lands of Maryland, the sea and 
the great Chesapeake and its tributaries, re- 
sponded to the steadfast, dedicated efforts of, 
these brave people. Maryland flourished; 
its people obtained material wealth, and 
more important, that peace of mind that 
comes only with religious freedom. 

During the American Revolution, Mary- 
land played a dominant part in the events 
which led to our independence and through- 
out the pages of American history, Maryland, 
during times of peace and war, has amply 
fulfilled its responsibilities to our Nation. 
Maryland has protected our liberties and our 
freedoms and contributed immeasurably to 
the wealth, the culture and the great Ameri- 
can tradition. Our history rings with names 
of such great men as Hanson, Carroll, Deca- 
tur, and Taney, just to mention a few, who 
gave America capable and dedicated service 
and leadership in times of stress and need. 

Maryland was also at the forefront of the 
expansion and development of America. 
Almost 150 years ago, just west of Cumber- 
land, a small band of western Marylanders 
began felling the trees and clearing the trail 
for the construction of the National Road, 
the first internal improvement to be under- 
taken by our young Nation. Running 
straight as a plummet into the setting sun 
this highway eventually reached St. Louis, 
Mo., and was a spectacular success. Millions 
of Americans and immigrants—families, gold 
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seekers, adventurers of all types, traveled 
over this road on their way to the West. 

From an early date, Baltimore has been 
one of America’s great seaports, the center of 
merchant-marine activity reaching to every 
part of the world. This great port is also the 
focal point of a vast railway system which 
stretches to every section of our continent. 

Today, as in the past, Maryland exerts a 
great influence over the affairs of our Nation. 
The industrial output of her factories, her 
fine seafood, her quality food and dairy prod- 
ucts, her unequaled tobacco—all contribute 
to the prosperity and high standard of living 
in America. 

From the scenic mountain wonders of 
western Maryland, past the fertile farm and 
dairy lands of the foothills, the industrial 
colossus centered in Baltimore, the quiet 
dignity and fine tobacco lands of southern 
Maryland to the charming and fruitful 
Eastern Shore, Maryland is truly America 
in miniature. 


National Cultural Center for the District of 
Columbia—Correspondence Between 
Senator Wiley and Mrs. Robert Low 
Bacon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on March 
18, as indicated beginning on page 3805 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I spoke in 
praise of the proposed National Cultural 
Center for the District of Columbia. 

I mentioned at that time the splendid 
job which had been performed by the 
National Auditorium Commission which 
we of the Congress had created for the 
purpose of preparing the plans for such 
a center, 

Since making my comments, I have 
been pleased to hear from a great many 
citizens in the metropolitan area who are 
especially interested in seeing Congress 
promptly select one of the alternative 
sites, so that this fine project can be 
commenced. 

It will be recalled that in making my 
original remarks, I pointed out that, 
since I am not a member of the Senate 
District Committee and have not had as 
much opportunity as I would like to ex- 
plore the site and other questions, it was 
not possible for me at the time to at- 
tempt to make any recommendation on 
the matter of sites. 

I stated, however, that all the factors 
bearing upon choosing the best possible 
site should be carefully and promptly 
studied by the Congress. 

Among the many prominent persons 
with whom I subsequently conferred was 
one of the most distinguished members of 
the Commission, Mrs. Robert Low Bacon. 

I had invited her detailed reactions, 
and I was pleased to receive this morning 
a letter from her. In it she points out 
the case for the selection of the Foggy 
Bottom area. 

I know that her communication will 
be of deep interest to my colleagues, 
especially those serving on the Senate 
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and House District Committees, as well 
as to the members of the Washington 
Board of Trade, the Federal City 
Council, and other interested groups 
which have given devoted attention to 
this very important subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my letter of inquiry to Mrs. Bacon and 
her response today be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the exchange 
of correspondence was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Manch 22, 1957. 
Mrs. ROBERT Low Bacon, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MRs. Bacon; I’ve just returned 
from a meeting of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee this morning. I was glad 
to hear from our committee consultant, Mr. 
Julius Cahn, of your kind phone message, 
regarding my Senate speech on March 18 on 
the need for a national cultural center for 
the District of Columbia. 

I know that there are comparatively few, if 
any, people, here in the District, who are 
better qualified to comment on this subject 
than yourself. I say that, not only on the 
basis of your most active role on the Audi- 
torium Commission, but in view of your 
many years of other service to this commu- 
nity, as well. 

I understand, for example, that since the 
1920's, you have been doing your part toward 
the establishment of a National Opera House 
here. Such great civic leadership is certainly 
to be commended. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
would like to invite you personally to give 
me the benefit of your judgmient now on the 
status of the cultural center project. 

I am sure that you feel, as I do, that no 
time should be lost in getting under way 
on it. 

I recognize, as I know you do, the great 
international significance of this cultural 
center. Since, however, I have to work si- 
multaneously on many other foreign-policy 
fronts, I have asked Mr. Cahn—in his com- 
mittee service—to help follow through—on 
the cultural center, 

I look forward to receiving your personal 
observations. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25, 1957. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: Thank you for your 
letter of March 22. Iam indeed glad to know 
of your appreciation of the international sig- 
nificance of the cultural center for which 
the Auditorium Commission was created by 
act of Congress. 

It has long been a matter of amazement 
that the capital of the United States should 
be unique in its lack of facilities for opera, 
ballet, and drama. 

Our planning committee has studied the 
requirements and the question of the most 
suitable site, evaluated according to con- 
venience, surroundings, outlook, terrain, size, 
and zoning. 

Although in the presentation of our plan 
to the joint district committee of the Senate 
and House the choice of the site was left 
to Congress, the executive committee of the 
Auditorium Commission passed a unanimous 
resolution in favor of the Foggy Bottom site. 
It is the only site easily accessible to 90 
percent of those who. would use the center, 
also being near the Lincoln Memorial and 
Memorial Bridge, it would be more frequently 
seen by prominent visitors and tourists. 

Foggy Bottom, between the Lincoln Memo- 
rial and Virginia Avenue is the last stretch 
of the river front as yet unspoiled and it 
should be made beautiful, therefore it would 
be as advantageous to the development of 
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that area to have our beautiful buildings, 
which would not be high, nor completely 
obstruct views of the river, there, as it would 
be ideal for the cultural center to be located 
on that site. 

With confidence that your support will 
help to bring about this happy conclusion, 

Sincerely yours, 
VIRGINIA M. BACON. 


Address by Hon. John Bell Williams, of 
Mississippi, Before the Defenders of 
State Sovereignty and Individual 
Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I am pleased to include a 
very able and scholarly address delivered 
by our colleague, the gentleman from 
Mississippi, Hon. JoRN BELL WILLIAMS, 
delivered in the ballroom of the Jefferson 
Hotel in Richmond, Va., on Friday eve- 
ning, March 22,1957. The occasion was 
a meeting of the Defenders of State 
Sovereignty and Individual Liberties. 
Our colleague from Virginia, Hon. 
WATKINS M. Asstt, was the toastmaster 
and I had the privilege of presenting 
Congressman WILLIAMS to the audience. 
It was a large and enthusiastic audience 
and the address of Congressman WIL- 
LIAMS was frequently interrupted by loud 
and sustained applause. At the conclu- 
sion of his address the entire audience 
stood and applauded for several minutes. 

The address is as follows: 


I bring you greetings and best wishes from 
2 million citizens of the great sovereign 
State of Mississippi. As a guest from a 
neighboring State, I come before you not in 
any sense to suggest to you what policies 
you should adopt or what courses to follow 
in coping with the problems which you may 
encounter in the conduct of your internal 
affairs. Rather, I appear before you as a 
fellow American and a neighboring southern- 
er to discuss with you matters of mutual 
concern to our respective States and people. 
In the words of the Apostle Paul: “Come, let 
us reason together.” 

There is little need to recount the many 
and complex problems that confront our 
great Nation. You know, as I do, that we 
face almost insurmountable difficulties in 
the field of our domestic economy, The for- 
eign doctrines of socialism and communism 
are on the march. Our currency is under- 
going a steady trend toward inflation, and 
our national debt exceeds that of the rest of 
the world combined. We try to cope with 
problems over production in agriculture with. 
domestic programs, while our foreign policy 
dreamers concoct new scheme to spend our 
tax moneys to expand the operations of our 
competitors. We face the threat of preda- 
tory war with an atheistic enemy across the 
seas. We have many problems, 

All these, as grave and foreboding as they 
are, must pale into insignificance, though, 
in the face of the monstrous problem pre- 
sented to us by a political Supreme Court on 
Monday, May 17, 1954, 
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Other issues are temporary, and deal with 
the present; they affect primarily this gen- 
eration of Americans. The issue presented 
by the Supreme Court threatens to under- 
mine the very structure of our form of gov- 
ernment. It would dissolve the very founda- 
tions upon which our free democratic society 
was built, and destroy forever the purity of 
race that future generations of Americans, 
both white and Negro, have a right to ex- 
pect. It threatens to pervert moral premises 
by translating them into a conglommerate 
potpourri of amalgamated theories of mon- 
grelization. 

We might well consider the fact that once 
mongrelized, we can never reestablish pu- 
rity of race, nor can we revive a pride of 
racial integrity. The hand of man can be 
employed to destroy racial purity, but once 
destroyed, man lacks the power to restore 
that purity. That is why we, both white and 
Negro, who have pride of birth and race must 
act to protect and preserve that legacy; 
otherwise those who follow in subsequent 
generations will be shackled with the fet- 
ters of miscegenation and a heritage of im- 
morality beyond which there will be no 
escape. 

For the shame of this it will not be their 
generation, but our generation, which must 
suffer to account. 

In facing up to these problems, we cannot 
afford the luxury of complacency or the con- 
venience of hasty action. If we are to pre- 
vail, and we must prevail, we must act in 
calm and deliberate judgment, but with the 
firmness and resolve which the occasion de- 
mands. There can be no retreating from 
principle, no compromise born of momentary 
expediency, and no haggling over methods 
when that haggling retards the progress of 
our high purposes. 

Above all, we must present a united front, 
for there is our strength; and we must also 
understand fully the nature of the evil 
and know the identities of our enemies in 
this struggle for our American freedoms. 

It was to meet this vital need that the 
defenders of State sovereignty and individual 
liberty came into being. It was to meet this 
need that the citizens councils in my State 
were born and subsequently the Association 
of Citizens Councils which extends through- 
out several of our sister States. 

Your presence here tonight is evidence, in 
itself, of your love for the institutions of 
freedom under our great American Consti- 
tution, and your dedication to the preserva- 
tion of the noble ideals that have become 
an integral part of the America we know 
and love. Your presence here speaks elo- 
quently of your concern for the happiness 
and strength of the America of the future. 

Yours is a fight for the future of our great 
American institutions, our civilization, and 
our ideals. You are waging a fight of mo- 
rality and conscience: that children of both 
white and colored races may be permitted 
to enjoy participation in a society unsullied 
by amalgamation and unstained by moral 
disintegration. 

I would be a coward indeed, unworthy of 
my self-respect, unfaithful to the trust of 
my heritage, and a traitor to my children 
and my children's children, if I sought ref- 
uge—as some do—behind a laissez-faire 
acknowledgment of these dangers, and fail 
to rally behind the great and good people of 
my State and Nation when they marshal 
their forces to repel the evils that beset 
us—evils that imperil the future happiness, 
security, and freedom of my children. I 
salute you as great and fearless Americans, 
and I am proud to be a part of you. 

We are struggling to uphold law—not law- 
lessness. We intend to hold our ground 
firmly and resolutely against those who 
would honor an illegal flat of nine men who 
have made an abortive attempt to change the 
meaning of our Constitution, 
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But let there be no mistaking our motives; 
no flouting our aims. We are gaining friends 
throughout this Nation among thinking peo- 
ple; patriots who love, respect, and revere the 
basic concepts of our form of Government. 
These friends are coming to our side because 
they know we are right. They know that the 
continuation of our dual sovereignty form 
of Government depends upon our ultimate 
victory over the forces of centralization and 
totalitarianism, 

There is no room in our movement for 
those who advocate violence, nor do we have 
a place for those who practice race-mixing 
in private, but who in public anoint them- 
selves as leaders in the fight for racial purity. 
If hatred of minorities is to be the criterion 
for membership in our resistance move- 
ments, it would be better that we dissolve 
our organization, for hatred breeds strife, 
lawlessness, anarchy, and destruction. 

Ours must be a firm but peaceful resist- 
ance. Peace and understanding, enlighten- 
ment, and fundamental Americanism will 
have to be our battlecry as we seek to enlist 
friends and allies throughout the rest of the 
Nation. 

Remember this: All the progress we have 
made since Black Monday toward exposing 
the hyprocrisy and evil designs of our mod- 
ern carpetbag enemies; all the gains we have 
made in demonstrating the illegality of the 
Court's decisions; all the sympathy we have 
cultivated in other areas of the country in 
our crusade for the rights of the several 
States—all this can be swept away with one 
shotgun blast, by one explosion of dyna- 
mite touched off in the heat of passion. 

Our legitimate patriotic organizations will 
not fight lawlessness with lawlessness. The 
Defenders in Virginia, the citizens councils 
in my State of Mississippi and our other 
legitimate resistance organizations will 
never condone or place the stamp of approval 
on violence as their weapon to preserve in- 
dividual freedom in this country. 

It is tragic, indeed, that our once-re- 
spected United States Supreme Court, hon- 
ored through the ages for their legal ability 
and their personal and judicial integrity, 
should conduct themselves officially in such 
a manner as to bring down on their heads 
the shame that has followed in the wake 
of some of their recent decisions, 

Three years have passed since they ex- 
changed their judicial robes for the caps and 
gowns of sociology professors and proceeded 
to tear the heart from the American Consti- 
tution by their fantastic ruling in the school- 
segregation cases, It is a sad commentary 
on current judicial integrity when their de- 
cisions can be attacked on legal premises by 
eminent lawyers and jurists from every part 
of our country. Sadder, indeed, is the fact 
that, to my information, at least, not one 
single legal authority of any stature has been 
willing or able to come forward and offer a 
legal defense for the Court’s Black Monday 
decisions. ` 

Criticism of the Supreme Court’s recent 
decisions, which overtly usurp powers and 
functions rightly belonging to the States 
or other branches of the Federal Government, 
has not been confined to unofficial sources. 

We have reached a pretty pass, indeed, 
when the supreme court of a sovereign State 
of the Union finds decisions and orders of 
the Federal Supreme Court so unreasonable, 
so fantastic, and so contrary to both law 
and the public interest as to compel them 
openly to defy its edicts. This occurred but 
a few weeks ago in Florida, when the Florida 
supreme court was compelled in good con- 
science and consistent with established law, 
to state in one of their decisions: 

“Indeed, it is unthinkable that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would 
attempt to convert into a writ of right that 
which has for centuries at common law and 
in this State been considered a discretionary 
writ; nor can we conceive that that Court 
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would hold that the highest court of a 
sovereign State does not have the right to 
control the effective date of its own discre- 
tionary process. 

“It is a ‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished’ that the concept of States rights 
will not come to be of interest only to writers 
and students of history. Such concept is 
vital to the preservation of human liberties 
now. And whatever one’s ideology may be— 
whether one is a strong defender of State 
sovereignty or an equally fervent advocate 
of centralized government—we think the 
great majority of persons would agree that if 
the death knell of this fundamental prin- 
ciple of Jeffersonian democracy is to be 
tolled, the bell should be rung by the peo- 
ple themselves, as the Constitution contem- 
plates. President Lincoln's words of warning 
are just as true today as they were almost a 
century ago, when he said, in his first in- 
augural address on March 4, 1861: 

“Tf the policy of the Government upon 
vital questions affecting the whole people is 
to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court * * * the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their Government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal.’ 

“And we do not feel it is amiss to refer to 
the following remarks made by George Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address: 

“Tf, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for though 
this, in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed.’ ” 

A recent Alabama criminal case, reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
brought forth this comment from the cir- 
cuit Judge before whom the case had been 
tried: 

“The opinion is the voice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but the hand is 
the hand of the NAACP. The opinion of the 
majority of the Court speaks the truth 
neither as to the facts nor as to the law. 
The opinion offends and is repugnant to 
Judicial sensibilities and the good name of 
the people of Alabama. In the sacrifice of 
the South on the altar of the Supreme 
Court's psychological and sociological omni- 
science the Fikes case is but another hand- 
ful of salt to rub into our wounds. It is a 
damning confession and commentary on our 
times.” 

Here in Virginia, your supreme court of 
appeals, on January 18, 1956, found it neces- 
sary to repudiate a directive of the Federal 
Supreme Court in a case involving Virginia's 
marriage laws. 

Rejecting an unwarranted invasion of the 
field of jurisdiction reserved to the State of 
Virginia, and refusing to be intimidated by 
the Supreme Court into taking action con- 
trary to established law, your supreme court 
of appeals said in its opinion: 

“The record before the circuit court of 
the city of Portsmouth was adequate for a 
decision of the issues presented to it. The 
record before this court was adequate for 
deciding the issues on review. The decision 
of the circuit court adjudicated the issues 
presented to that court. The decision of 
this court adjudicated the issues presented 
to it. The decree of the trial court and the 
decree of this court affirming it have become 
final so far as these courts are concerned.” 

Recently, a Federal judge in the great State 
of Texas refused to order compliance with 
the Supreme Court’s black Monday decisions, 
reminding the Supreme Court that “if there 
are civil rights, there are also civil wrongs.” 
In his decision, he openly and officially criti- 
cized the Supreme Court for its segregation 
decisions, stating flatly that they were based 
on no law, but rather on what the Court 
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regarded as more authoritative: 
psychological knowledge. 

The fact is, my friends, that there is no 
legal basis for the Court's decision in the 
school cases, Their decision flies in the very 
face of the Constitution, and is repugnant 
to every principle and concept of estab- 
lished law. 

For 58 years, since the Court first enun- 
ciated the separate but equal doctrine as 
being in accordance with the constitutional 
requirements of equal protection under the 
law, the right of the States to educate their 
children in segregated public schools was 
not in question. In a succession of deci- 
sions the Supreme Court affirmed and reaf- 
firmed that right of the several States, so 
that the separate and equal doctrine be- 
came a firmly fixed principle of law, a part 
of the American institution, 

Acting on this premise, the Southern 
States have poured multiplied millions of 
their State tax dollars into programs of 
equalization, to bring Negro schools to a 
level of equality with the white schools, and 
seeking to assure complete equality in edu- 
cating the Negro and white youth. The 
States have initiated and carried out these 
programs out of a sense of fairness to both 
races, and in complete disregard of the fact 
that the burden of expense in so doing rests 
squarely and almost wholly upon the mem- 
bers of the white race alone. 

Even this was not enough to satisfy the 
radical element, which continues to agitate 
and to press—not for equal status for so- 
called minorities—but for a preferred status, 
and a condition wherein the majority shall 
be subject to the rule of the minority. 

Simply and succinctly, the Supreme Court, 
in its Black Monday decisions, yielded to the 
pressure of these johnny-come-lately po- 
litical opportunists, who claim to hold the 
balance of power between the two major po- 
litical parties and who demand ransom with 
the political future of this country as their 
hostage. 

All these facts the liberals brush off as 
the bigoted rantings of Southern race bait- 
ers and demagogs, and when confronted 
with these truths, they cringe and seek 
shelter behind pious declamations and ideal- 
istic but irrelevant platitudes. 

I am sorry to say, though, that these ele- 
ments have become so strong in recent times 
that they control a great segment of the 
press and radio of this country, to the extent 
that a form of censorship has been imposed 
against the dissemination of information and 
news that might—directly or indirectly—re- 
flect favorably on the attitudes of southern 
white people, and the logic—moral and 
legal—of our position, 

In many areas, news stories that justify 
southern attitudes are deliberately withheld 
from print; statements favoring segrega- 
tion by Southern leaders are deliberately dis- 
torted to make the author appear as a bigoted 
fool. Words are lifted from context to make 
it look as if we in the South hold our Negro 
friends and neighbors in utter contempt— 
which is, as you know, contrary to all of the 
teachings and traditions of the southern 
people. They refer to our area as the Bible 
Belt, and proceed to hold our religious be- 
liefs up to public ridicule. It has been 
impossible for us to tell our side of the story 
to the Nation, because we have been denied 
access to the means with which to communi- 
cate it. 

It is significant that those who are farthest 
removed from the problem, and who know 
less about it, are the first to come forward 
with solutions to it. Segregation is no prob- 
lem, for instance, in Minnesota, or Montana, 
or Oregon, or Arizona, where an infinitesimal 
percentage of the population is comprised of 
Negroes. The problem belongs to the South, 
and it is ours to solve in the way we deem 
best suited to local conditions and needs. 
We do not welcome the interference—how- 
ever well-intentioned it may be—of outsiders 
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whose only knowledge of conditions here is 
to be gained from a slanted northern press, 
or the commercialized diatribes of scalawag 
southern journalists. 15 

Is it bigotry to hold that race consciousness 
is a virtue, as distinguished from race preju- 
dice? Race consciousness is neither preju- 
dice nor intolerance. It is an innate aware- 
ness of a birthright being held in trust for 
posterity. In every group, white and Negro, 
there are individuals who, despising their 
birthright, have violated that trust. It is 
even so in Virginia, but, thank God, a major- 
ity of us have been taught, and we under- 
stand, how it came about that Israel became 
a great nation, while Edom faded into obliv- 
ion. We recall the downfall of every great 
empire when it became infiltrated with im- 
morality and was reduced to mongrelization 
through racial intermarriages and inter- 
mingling. Even Benjamin Disraeli, a great 
man in his day, said: “No man will treat with 
indifference the principle of race, for it is the 
key to history.” 

Race consciousness, recognized as a virtue 
among the southern people, both white and 
colored, is a symbol of evil in the eyes of a 
great majority of the northern press and, I 
am sorry to say, is being preached as anti- 
Christian from many pulpits throughout the 
country. i 

I am not a student of the Bible, though 
I profess faith in Christianity and the om- 
nipotence of God. Eminent southern clergy- 
men, in whom I rely for my interpretations 
of the Word of God, have told me unequivo- 
cally that segregation is not a spiritual sub- 
ject, and that there is nothing in the Bible 
or its teachings that can be cited directly or 
indirectly to support the theories recently 
advanced that segregation, per se, is anti- 
Christian or contrary to the teachings of the 
Son of God. Yet, they tell me that the Bible 
deals with miscegnation and interracial mar- 
riages in no uncertain terms, holding this to 
be contrary to the principles of godliness, 
and in contradiction to the teachings of 
Christianity. 

Thus, church leaders who adopt the pious 
attitude that interracial marriage and the 
resulting mongrel offspring are acceptable in 
the light of Christian teachings assume unto 
themselves the divine power to rewrite the 
meaning of the Gospel. In so doing, they 
invade the realm of politics and their preach- 
ings to that extent, at least, should be ac- 
corded consideration in that light, and that 
light alone. 

The fact is that there are basic differences 
between members of the white and colored 
races, and so long as those differences con- 
tinue to be as pronounced as they are, inte- 
gration of the races where Negroes exist in 
great numbers is but a meaningless figure of 
speech and will not work. This fact was 
never more clearly documented than it was 
last fall, when the tragic results of racial 
integration in our Nation's Capital came 
into public view through the vehicle of a 
congressional investigation. As a member 
of that investigating committee, I can tell 
you that the conditions revealed to public 
view were shocking beyond imagination. If 
you have not had an opportunity to read 
the report of findings that resulted from 
that investigation, I would urge you to do 
so, It is a vivid portrayal of what we may 
expect if we sit by and permit forced inte- 
gration to come about in our schools. 

I shall not deal here with the various 
force bills, popularly called the civil-rights 
bills, one of which was reported by the House 
Judiciary Committee last week, except to 
tell you that these bills deprive American 
citizens of their most fundamental and basic 
civil rights, while guaranteeing no additional 
civil rights to any citizen, white or Negro. 
These bills specifically deny the right of 
citizens to trial by jury in certain cases; 
make the United States a party to lawsuits 
against individuals for the benefit of other 
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individuals, and grant more authority to the 
Attorney General of the United States than 
has ever been conferred on an individual 
since the days of absolute monarchies and 
the “divine right of kings.” 

The civil-rights bills deal primarily with 
the so-called right to vote, and would grant 
the Attorney General the power to interfere 
with the right of the States to determine 
the qualifications of electors as specifically 
and exclusively granted to them under the 
Constitution, All this they would do in the 
9 — of protecting the so-called right to 
vote. 

Proponents of the civil-rights bills over- 
look the fact that the privilege of franchise 
is not now, and has never been—under our 
form of government—considered a civil 
right. So we wonder just what kind of 
civil right they are trying to protect by de- 
priving our citizens of the right to trial by 
jury, to free speech, and the right to choose 
one’s own associates. 

In Kent's commentaries, there is the defi- 
nation of civil rights as “the right of per- 
sonal security, the right of personal liberty, 
and the right to acquire and enjoy property. 
Right itself, in a civil suit, is that which 
any man is entitled to have, or to do, or to 
require from others, within the limits of pre- 
scribed law.” 

Bouvier's Law Dictionary is very concise 
in the definition: “Civil rights are those 
which have no relation to the establishment, 
support, or management of government.” 

Black's Law Dictionary says: “Civil rights 
are such as belong to every citizen of the 
State or country or, in a wider sense, to all 
its inhabitants, and are not connected with 
the administration or organization of gov- 
ernment. They include the rights of prop- 
erty, marriage, protection of the laws, free- 
dom of contract, trial by jury, etc.” 

If the right to vote is an inherent civil 
right of the American people, then it must 
be conferred on all our people without re- 
striction for any reason, whether it be age, 
place or length of residence, failure to regis- 
ter, or any reason whatever, 

Otherwise it is a conferred privilege and 
not aright. The fact that the Constitution 
gives the States the power to prescribe the 
qualifications of their electors, and did not 
require the granting of universal suffrage 
without restriction, of necessity removes the 
privilege of voting from the category of be- 
ing an inherent civil right. 

All of these developments: The drive for 
integration of the races; the passage of Fed- 
eral civil rights legislation, and recent Su- 
preme Court decisions depriving the States 
of other basic powers specifically reserved to 
them by the Constitution are but part and 
parcel of an alien movement that has been 
underway in this Nation ever since we be- 
came the dominant world power. Enemies 
of America know that if they can destroy 
the sovereignty of the several States of this 
Union and concentrate all authority in 
Washington, their last major hurdle toward 
gaining control over our vast commonwealth 
shall have been completed. 

I would quote from a well known Ameril- 
can: “The Federal Government did not cre- 
ate the States of this Republic. The States 
created the Federal Government. The crea- 
tion should not supersede the creator. For 
if the States lose their meaning, our entire 
system of Government loses its meaning and 
the next step is the rise of the centralized 
national State in which the seeds of autoc- 
racy can take root and grow.” 

Those are the words of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, spoken during his 1952 campaign for 
the office of President of the United States, 

Listen to this, spoken by this same man 
to the Conference of Governors, meeting the 
next year in Seattle, Wash.: “I am here be- 
cause of my indestructible conviction that 
unless we preserve in this country the place 
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of State government with the power of au- 
thority, the responsibilities, and the rev- 
enues necessary to discharge those responsi- 
bilities, then we are not going to have 
America as we have known it. We will have 
some other form of government.” 

My friends, those words were spoken by 
our President at a time when he was seeking 
the political support of good and patriotic 
Americans, and they ring with the essence 
of American statesmanship. I regret to tell 
you that, in my opinion, his subsequent 
Official actions have not been consonant with 
those statements of basic principles. On the 
contrary, I think it can be said with reason- 
able accuracy that no president in the his- 
tory of our great Nation, in the discharge 
of his official duties, has more flagrantly re- 
neged on his campaign pledges or violated 
his publicly pronounced beliefs more than 
the present occupant of the House at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Where advocates of 
States Rights and Constitutional Govern- 
ment had thought they had a champion, they 
soon found a quisling to their cause. 

I regret to say that few champions of 
States’ Rights are found in my party—the 
opposition party—outside the Southern 
States; nor can my party be held blameless 
for the many sins against America that have 
been committed in the name of civil rights 
and general public welfare. 

America can be saved, and our democratic 
society preserved, but only if Americans have 
sufficient love for it to make the sacrifices 
necessary to preserve it. 

As God-fearing people, we are obligated 
to resist tyranny, no matter what form it 
may take. If we are true to ourselves, we 
must resist it even when it wears the sheep's 
clothing of judicial robes, if freedom is to 
be the legacy we bequeath to our children. 

The resolving of this crisis does not call 
for complacency, timidity, or cowardice. It 
will call for taxing new reservoirs of courage, 
and will demand sacrifices that will test the 

of our convictions. In the face of 
the Supreme Court’s brazen usurpation of 
authority, its flagrant disregard of consti- 
tutional limitations, its willful flouting of 
judicial precedents, its wanton contempt for 
the doctrine of stare decisis and other rec- 
‘ognized principles of established law, we 
must resort to drastic measures if we are 
to preserve the structure of our Republic. 
This will mean suffering and sacrifice on 
the part of liberty-loving Americans, and 
it means seizing the offensive from the 
conscienceless self-seeking elements who seek 
to destroy our Republic. It means that we 
must seek and find the courage that dis- 
tinguished our great American ancestors in 
their struggle to build this Republic, and 
there can be no retreating from principie 
for any cause whatsoever. 

In this historic fight to preserve American 
liberty, I would remind you—as did your 
great senior Senator, the Honorable Harry 
Froop Byrrp, earlier this week—that the 
great sovereign Commonwealth of Virginia 
is marked as the first and most important 
target of those who would destroy State 
sovereignties. As your Senator said, the 
Federal Government and the NAACP mean 
“to try and bring Virginia to her knees 
first.” I can tell you, as a citizen of a sister 
State, that the integration forces are con- 
centrating their fire upon you, not only 
because of the great prestige you enjoy 
among the several States, but because they 
know that if they can break the will of the 
people of Virginia, other States will lose 
the will to resist, and will capitulate as a 
matter of course. 

These beautiful rolling hills gave to us the 
architects of American liberty. It was one 
of your sons who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence; another is credited with be- 
ing the father of the American Constitution; 
and still another led the forces of independ- 
ence against the crown, and later served as 
our first and most revered President. 
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The character of the people of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia has always been re- 
flected in the quality of leadership that Vir- 
ginia has furnished to our Nation from 
colonial times until now. You have never 
failed America in any hour of crisis, and I 
am confident as an American that in this 
crisis, Virginia will again furnish the leader- 
ship so badly needed for our patriotic Ameri- 
can cause. 

We in Mississippi, our neighbors in Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Georgia, and our sister 
States are also under attack. We know that 
direct assaults against us are in the planning 
stage. But for the present, the frontlines of 
the fight to save America are in Virginia, and 
our hopes and prayers are with you as you 
seek to turn back the evil forces of central- 
ization, miscegenation, and racial amalgama- 
tion. 

The man from Monticello once said: 
“Timid men * * * prefer the calm of des- 
potism to the boisterous sea of liberty.” He 
said, “The God that gave us life gave us lib- 
erty at the same time.. The hand of force 
may destroy, but cannot disjoin them.” 

It was his creed that resistance to tyranny 
was obedience to God. 

The same God that watched over Jeffer- 
son, and inspired him to swear eternal hos- 
tility against tyranny, watches over us to- 
night. With His divine guidance and help 
we shall not fail. 


Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee, to National Capital Wing, Civil 
Air Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress I delivered at Parents’ Night, Na- 
tional Capital Wing, Civil Air Patrol, on 
Friday, March 15, in Washington, D. C. 
This is the 15th anniversary year of the 
Civil Air Patrol. It is doing a fine job. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR KEFAUVER AT PARENTS’ 
Nicnr, NATIONAL | CAPITAL WING, CAP, 
Manch 15, 1957, INTERDEPARTMENTAL AUDI- 
TORIUM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I am pleased to be here, at the invitation 
of your wing commander, Colonel Donohue, 
to meet with you members of the National 
Capital Wing of the Civil Air Patrol. I am 
particularly pleased at the opportunity of 
speaking to so many of the cadet boys and 
girls, and to their parents, who are here with 
them tonight. 

I was a member of the 79th Congress which 
passed Public Law 476, an act to incorporate 
the Civil Air Patrol. I was also a member 
of the 80th Congress which enacted Public 
Law 575 which established the Civil Air Patrol 
as an official civilian auxiliary of the United 
States Air Force. In my home State we are 
very proud of our Tennessee Civil Air Wing 
and of its commander, Colonel Alfred M. 
Waddell. 

As a member of the United States Senate, I 
serve on both the Armed Services and the 
Judiciary Committees. I am, therefore, in 
a position to know of the valuable contribu- 
tion made by the civilian pilots and observers 
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in Civil Air Patrol aircraft. They flew over 
24 million miles over water in our effort to 
meet the enemy. submarine attacks in the 
coastal waters of the United States during 
World War II. Twenty-six CAP airmen were 
lost and more than 800 were awarded the 
Air Medal for their service in actual over- 
water reconnaissance. 

Fortunately, the end of the war did not 
mean the end of the Civil Air Patrol. It has 
been continued and it has played a new and 
challenging role in these days of an uneasy. 
peace. Under the guidance of Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, the retired Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, serving as chairman of its National 
Executive Board and of its immediately past 
national commander, Maj. Gen, Lucas C. 
Beau, and its present commander, Maj. Gen. 
Walter R. Agee, the Civil Air Patrol is effec- 
tively fulfilling its mission. 

I agree with President Eisenhower who 
had this to say in his message of congratu- 
lations to you in this 15th anniversary year: 
“From nearly 3,000 bases throughout all our 
States and Territories, the 90,000 volunteers 
of the Civil Air Patrol fly daily missions for 
the safety and well-being of their fellow 
citizens. In case of national or regional 
emergencies, the Civil Air Patrol stands by 
in flight readiness.” 

Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining described your function well in 
saying: “We in the Air Force look to the 
youth aviation education program of the 
Civil Air Patrol to help answer the ever- 
increasing demand for alert young men and 
women in private civil and military aviation. 
With its light plane operational force and its 
nationwide youth program, the CAP is a ma- 
jor element of American airpower.” 

General Twining refers to that aspect of 
the mission of Civil Air Patrol which par- 
ticularly commends it to me—the emphasis 
on youth training and youth programs. As 
many of you may know, as chairman of a 
subcommittee of the United States Senate, I 
held public hearings in many parts of the 
United States, seeking information in the 
field of juvenile delinquency. I am hopeful 
that those hearings, and the facts which they 
developed, may make some contribution 
toward marshalling the forces of parents, 
teachers, clergy and public officials to the 
seriousness of the problem and to the im- 
portance of its solution. 4 

It is in this area that the program of the 
Civil Air Patrol, maintaining as it does a 
nationwide youth organization of some 
50,000 boys and girls, ranging in age from 14 
to 18, is of great importance. It offers a 
partial solution to the problem of the boy 
or girl whose leisure time is used without 
direction or incentive and who too often 
becomes a statistic in the reports of the 
juvenile authorities. The training of your 
cadets in the basic fundamentals of aviation, 
in the theory of flight, in communications, 
navigation, and meteorology is an important 
contribution to them and to the Nation in 
this jet age of supersonic movement and 
supersonic thinking. That this is so is evi- 
denced by a survey conducted by the United 
States Air Force last year. This survey 
showed that some 28,000 former Civil Air 
Patrol members were then on active duty 
with the Air Foree. The quality of your 
cadets and the effectiveness of their training 
is indicated by the fact that the first two 
classes of the new United States Air Force 
Academy lists 67 of your former cadets 
among their numbers. Of equal, if not 
greater importance, is the training they re- 
ceive in the fundamentals of military drill, 
in discipline and courtesy. These are the 
important rudiments in character training 
which will give meaning and direction to 
the other fields in which they are instructed. 

Of this program, on October 5, 1955, Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, said, in part: “The 
frontiers of today reach skyward. The Civil 
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Air Patrol, through its work with teen-age 
cadets, is creating in thousands of young 
Americans an intense desire to explore a 
field in which the horizons appear to be un- 
limited. * * * The energy of youth must be 
utilized in some manner. The channels 
into which it is directed may be either cre- 
ative or destructive. Certainly the work of 
the Civil Air Patrol * * * is one very effec- 
tive means of reducing the opportunity for 
delinquency. * * * I believe that the cadet 
program is a unique contribution in the 
fight against juvenile delinquency as well 
as added insurance that we will have eager 
young explorers patrolling the unknown air- 
ways of tomorrow.” 

This is a powerful endorsement of your 
organization. At the same time it is a chal- 
lenge to you, the senior officers of the Civil 
Air Patrol, to interest on an ever widening 
scale the thousands of boys and girls as yet 
not enrolled in your cadet program. 

During the coming summer, thousands of 
young cadets will be attending encampments 
at many of our airbases. Some will have 
qualified for a special course in the operation 
and tactical application of jet aircraft. And 
still others will go as your representatives 
to some 22 friendly foreign nations in ex- 
change for their counterparts who will visit 
with us here. This International Cadet Ex- 
change is an important contribution to bet- 
ter understanding and mutual appreciation 
among the participating nations. And these 
are the foundations upon which the peace for 
which we are all striving may well be built. 

Again, I am happy for the opportunity of 
meeting with you. I want to assure you that 
I am aware of what you are doing and that 
I will always be sympathetic as a Member 
of the United States Senate to such of your 
problems as may be presented to us for as- 
sistance. 

Thank you again. And goodnight. 


Tribute to Greece: 136th Anniversary of 
Her Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Greece 
today celebrates again the return to in- 
dependence and freedom for which she is 
justly famous. The cradle of political 
freedom and self-restrained individual 
liberty, in the 5th century before Christ, 
Greece has a history and a record of 
influence on civilization which was not 
only unsurpassed in all the succeeding 
centuries but which has known no equal, 
This tiny country on the map of the 
world has spread its influence around the 
globe and down the centuries. Despite 
countless invasions, conquest, ravaging 
hordes, and superimposed dynasties, 
Greece has remained the captor of her 
conquerors, the victor over those who 
would vanquish her. 

When the Archbishop of Petras raised 
the standard of revolt against the Turks 
on March 25, 1821, and led his people 
in the national struggle against tyranny 
he was but renewing the tradition of 
nonsubservience of the Greek body pol- 
itic and reaffirming the indomitability 
of the Greek mind. Four centuries of 
domination by the Turks could not oblit- 
erate, could not dim the permanence of 
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that quality of ancient Greece which in- 
sured that freedom would prevail. 

President Monroe himself lent his 
voice to the cause. In his annual mes- 
sage on December 3, 1822, he stated our 
interest in the situation thus: 


The mention of Greece fills the mind with 
the most exalted sentiments and arouses 
in our bosoms the best feelings of which 
our nature is susceptible. Superior skill 
and refinement in the arts, heroic gallantry 
in action, disinterested patriotism, enthusi- 
astic zeal and devotion in favor of public 
and personal liberty are associated with 
our recollections of ancient Greece. That 
such a country should have been over- 
whelmed and so long hidden, as it were, from 
the world under a gloomy despotism has 
been a cause of unceasing and deep regret 
for ages past. It was natural, therefore, 
that the reappearance of these people in 
their original character, contending in favor 
of their liberties, should produce that great 
excitement and sympathy in their favor 
which have been so signally displayed 
throughout the United States. A strong 
hope is entertained that these people will 
recover their independence and resume their 
equal station among the nations of the 
earth, 


It is interesting that it was this Greek 
war for independence that occasioned 
the statement of Daniel Webster that 
the United States could no longer hold 
itself aloof from world affairs. He said: 

As one of the free states among the na- 
tions * * * our side of this question is 
settled for us, even without our own volition. 
Our history, our situation, our character, nec- 
essarily decide our position and our course 
before we have even time to ask whether 
we have an opinion. Our place is on the 
side of free institutions. 


In the following century, and in our 
own time, the Truman doctrine has been 
called the first real break in peacetime 
of the American public as a whole from 
isolationism. The aid was needed to 
maintain the independence of Greece 
and Turkey from Communist subversion. 
Referring to this situation, Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, a recent Ambassador from the 
United States to Greece, wrote in 1955: 

Since our declaration of the Truman doc- 
trine in 1947, we have shown an under- 
standing not only of the importance to us 
of the independence and territorial integrity 
of Greece, but also of the great step for- 
ward she has taken on the international 
stage in composing her age-long differences 
with Turkey and allying herself with that 
country on the present frontiers of freedom. 


Thus the accent on freedom and inde- 
pendence has echoes from Greece 
through the world, through the centuries 
for more than 2,300 years. 


SEC’s Power To Enjoin Proxy Fights in 
the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 


current proxy contest being waged for 
control of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., be- 
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tween the Penn-Texas corporation 
headed by Leopold Silberstein and the 
present management, headed by its pres- 
ident, Robert H. Morse, Jr., is of wide- 
spread public interest. It is of particu- 
lar import to many people in my district 
who are officers, employees, and stock- 
holders of the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

I want to call attention to the applica- 
tion of the proxy rules as they are admin- 
istered by the SEC. 

The Commission is an independent 
agency which must be impartial in its 
examination of proxy material used by 
participants. Its guiding purpose is to 
see that public stockholders receive pro- 
tection from false, misleading, and irrel- 
evant statements to which they are 
entitled. 

Early in 1956 the Commission revised 
its proxy rules to permit more effective 
control over proxy solicitation, especially 
in the case of contests for the election of 
directors. In recent years there have 
been many bitterly fought proxy contests 
between management and groups oppos- 
ing, with the control of large corpora- 
tions at stake. The Commission recog- 
nizes the legal relationship of a proxy 
holder to the security owner as that of 
being a fiduciary and that proxy holder 
is, accordingly, subject to legal concepts 
generally governing the conduct of direc- 
tors who manage corporate affairs. 
Documents that are to be used for the 
solicitation of proxies must be filed with 
the Commission and be examined to see 
whether they comply with the Commis- 
sion’s standard of disclosure. The re- 
sponsibility for the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the material used rests with 
the user of the material. 

It is within the power of the Commis- 
sion to institute proceedings to enjoin 
solicitation of proxies; to compel re- 
solicitation or to restrain the voting of 
proxies where it has reason to believe 
that false or misleading statements are 
being used in seeking the support of 
stockholders. In fact, the Commission 
must turn to the court for plenary ac- 
tion since it has no administrative proc- 
ess for compelling false or misleading 
material to be corrected, nor can it by its 
own order stop a solicitation which vio- 
lates these rules. The compelling force 
which the Commission may use is to seek 
Federal court action to prevent the use 
of material that is misleading or false. 

In the bitterly fought Fairbanks, 
Morse proxy campaign the principal is- 
sue is whether all persons and institu- 
tions who should be named as partici- 
pants have been named, and whether 
they have complied with the Commis- 
sion’s requirements for filing informa- 
tion as to the extent and nature of their 
interest. This question is particularly 
pertinent since large blocks of Fairbanks, 
Morse shares are reported as under con- 
tract of purchase by Penn-Texas through 
foreign banks or institutions who are 
admittedly only agents. Their princi- 
pals are hidden behind the rule of se- 
crecy, imposed by foreign laws. As it 
stands, persons or institutions who are 
probably actual participants have not 
been required to disclose their back- 
ground, personal history, the extent of 
their ownership or the circumstances 
under which they became participants. 
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Nothing is known as to the transactions 
by which their holdings were acquired or 
whether there are any understandings or 
arrangements affecting their disposition. 
The Commission has always regarded 
this type of disclosure as vitally impor- 
tant in protecting investors in corporate 
contro] contests. In this case, with the 
issues being so bitterly contested, it is 
essential to any fair decision. The ad- 
mitted failure of the holders or beneficial 
owners of large blocks of stock to comply 
with requirements of disclosure prior to 
voting the proxies should be adequate 
basis for the SEC to invoke its statu- 
tory powers to restrain the voting of such 
proxies until there can be no question 
about compliance. : 


Jeffersonianism, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written and spoken on the 
themes of Jeffersonian democracy. Cer- 
tainly, the concepts of the Sage of Mon- 
ticello, that great architect of American 
freedom, have provided a continuing 
stimulus to each new generation. 

Last Saturday night, March 23, a new 
Member of the Congress, Frank M. Cor- 
FIN, of the State of Maine, offered a bril- 
liant and timely interpretation of 
Thomas Jefferson. Displaying both a 
keen historical insight and a profound 
appreciation for democracy’s contempo- 
rary challenges, Congressman COFFIN 
spoke to the problems of 1957 in the per- 
spective of a century and a half of Jef- 
fersonian thought. 

It was a great personal satisfaction 
to stand by FRANK CoFFIN’s side as we 
took our first oath of office together as 
new Members of the Congress in 1957. It 
was our able colleague from Maine who 
led the revival of two-party government 
in that great State as chairman of the 
Democratic Party in 1954 until the end 
of 1956. 

After successfully directing the cam- 
paign that in 1954 gave Maine its first 
Democratic governor in many years, 
FRANK CoFFIn was elected to the Con- 
gress in 1956. A distinguished graduate 
of the Harvard Law School and an able 
lawyer, Congressman Corr is the first 
Democrat to represent his State in the 
Congress in nearly a quarter of a cen- 


tury. 
His address of March 23 follows: 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK M. COFFIN, oF MAINE, 
BEFORE THE YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS OF 
AMERICA’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER, 

. HOTEL MAYFLOWER, MARCH 23, 1957 


The daily publication on Capitol Hill, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, is a repository of two 
kinds of entries: Actual debate and what 
we refer to for some unknown reason as 
extraneous matter. This could be corre- 
spondence, editorials, even poetry, book re- 
views, and magazine articles. Often these 
nuggets prove quite as valuable as the debate. 
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Tonight, I shall not attempt a speech. 
(Being accustomed to the 5-minute rule in 
the House, I do not see how I could possibly 
fill the 12 minutes allotted me.) I shall, 
instead, exercise my congressional privilege 
and insert some extraneous matter into 
the record of these proceedings. This ex- 
traneous matter is a rather remarkable docu- 
ment which has just come to my attention. 

It is the fragment of a correspondence 
with Thomas Jefferson. This, in itself, is 
not remarkable, because the correspondence 
of Thomas Jefferson, by one count, ran to 
some 18,000 letters. Indeed, in his later 
years he complained that his letter writing 
kept him “at the drudgery of the writing- 
table all the prime hours of the day” and 
made him lead “the life of a mill-horse.” 

This fragment, however, is remarkable 
for two reasons. First, it is not included in 
any standard collection; and, second, it ap- 
parently is a correspondence between the 
Sage of Monticello and a present-day young 
Democrat. At first I viewed these fragments 
with skepticism. But I became convinced 
when I went to the Library of Congress and 
compared Jefferson’s preliminary draft of 
the Declaration of Independence with the 
handwriting in the fragments. He still uses 
one of those very first post office pens. 

Apparently the Young Democrat had writ- 
ten him with some doubts in his mind, being 
born after 1932, whether the Democratic 
Party was really, as Republican canard went, 
like a mule “without pride of ancestry or 
hope of posterity.” 

Jefferson replied: “My dear young man, 
please excuse this old goose quill pen. It 
has been grossly overworked. But, poor as it 
is, it is infinitely superior to those I have 
seen in your present-day post offices. May 
I suggest that you go back to using geese 
for a source of pen points rather than 
administrative policy? 

“Really, I am amazed that the party still 
exists. After I left Washington in 1809, it 
seemed to be falling apart at the seams. 
But somehow our party’s performance always 
managed to exceed its promises. Even Old 
Hickory showed little promise at first al- 
though he voted for me twice. But he finally 
transferred his fighting ability to the cause 
of the farmer, the laborer, and the mechanic 
against the rich and the powerful. He was 
a great President, 

“Jim Polk, from the Duck County Valley 
in Tennessee, liked politics from the begin- 
ning, but he was the first and the most un- 
likely darkhorse we've had. I never thought 
he would be his own man. But again I 
underestimated our party and its leader. 
Polk was one of the hardest working Presi- 
dents we ever had. And I want to remind 
you that he thought the job so important 
that he wouldn’t take any time politicking 
for a second term. He made his Cabinet 
men stick to their jobs and forbade them to 
waste any time campaigning for him. I had 
hoped the same thing might happen a 
couple of years ago. But it didn’t. 

“I don't know how our party came back 
after the terrible War Between the States. 
But we did very well under Cleveland. Then 
along came that proper and earnest young 
fellow Virginian, Tommy Wilson, son of the 
preacher, You can imagine how I felt about 
him. He said I was a great man but not a 
great American. He wouldn’t even come up 
the hill to see Monticello when he attended 
my own University of Virginia. He was 40 
before he said a good word for me publicly. 
Even then he liked Grover Cleveland better. 
But he gradually came to understand the 
aspirations of the common people. His New 
Freedom was the voice of the small farmer 
and the small-business man raised against 
partnership of Government and monopoly. 
He helped us enter the 20th century. 

“That squire of Hyde Park, Franklin 
Roosevelt, came closer to my personal tastes. 
But it seemed improbable that this patrician 
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would sense the needs of the times and lead 
our country through its worst domestic and 
international crisis to a place of preeminence 
in the world. But you knew him, too. And 
that cocky little infantry captain from Mis- 
souri. He had a great deal of Andy Jackson 
in him. His great accomplishment was to 
maintain our Nation’s place in the world and 
our party's place in the Nation, 

“So, I can't really see why you are worried 
at all about your background, except that 
the other party has begged, borrowed, or 
stolen everything you've thought up. I just 
wish Alexander Hamilton had felt the same 
way about my ideas. I am incensed, though, 
that the other party felt it necessary to take 
our name. * * * I thought it such a good 
one.” 

This seemed to satisfy the Young Demo- 
crat as far as “pride of ancestry” went. But 
apparently he wrote another letter inquiring 
about “hope of posterity.” In due course 
he received a reply: 

“My dear young friend, you flatter me by 
your continued attentions. You have asked 
whether there is still a job to be done by 
our party. To read your question I wonder 
if you are contemplating turning the donkey 
out to pasture. You sound almost old 
enough to be a Young Republican—and I 
cannot imagine anything more ancient. 

“No; this donkey may occasionally go out 
to pasture, but he doesn’t stay there. He 
has an unquenchable instinct for harness, 
It was put to the test in the most distant 
part of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
I believe it is now called Maine. Those good 
people in my day, being small farmers, arti- 
sans, and businessmen, were good Democrats. 
After the unpleasantness in Mr. Lincoln's 
time, they led the donkey out in the middle 
of their great pine forests and hoped to lose 
him. But look what has happened. Not 
only have they just reelected their fourth 
Democratic governor in 90 years by the great- 
est vote ever given any governor, but they 
have sent to Washington their first Demo- 
cratic Congressman in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. This, to me, carries the same moral 
as the return of the tribes of Israel after 
the Babylonian captivity. 

“You are concerned about what you call 
civil rights and what we used to call the 
rights of man. These rights are not quickly 
or painlessly achieved. I found that out 
even on my own plantation. That bloody 
War Between the States was only half the 
task. The other half is, in a sense, more 
difficult, more demanding of the highest 
order of sensitivity, patience, and determi- 
nation that you can muster. I have seen 
the problem building up for two centuries. 
It cannot be solved overnight, but solved it 
must be. 

“In your domestic economy I see the wheel 
has turned full cycle. Without being im- 
modest I suggest that you read some of the 
things I wrote about the small farmer and 
the communities in which he lived. I am 
still convinced that they are the backbone 
of this country. But this backbone is verte- 
bra by vertebra, being taken out by surgery. 
(As I look over the Nation today, I see that 
their place in society is challenged by those 
great forces that have so developed since 
my time. The party must meet that chal- 
lenge by insuring that, given a reasonable 
amount of initiative and competence, the 
small farmer and businessman shall not be 
squeezed out of existence. I tried to tell 
Hamilton of this danger, but to no avail.) 
This challenge to our way of life has hardly 
been recognized. If it is to be met, there is 
only one party equipped by philosophy to 
take the leadership. You cannot reasonbly, 
expect those whose affections and loyalties 
are inextricably woven into the great in- 
dustrial fabric of the age, to foster the cause 
of those smaller units which they have so 
long fought, acquired, or destroyed. 
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“I used to think that our natural re- 
sources were limitless. Yet even so I spent 
& good part of my life taking care of my 
land at Monticello. I confess to a sense of 
shame as I read of the devastation of our for- 
ests, the erosion of our soil, our floods and 
dust storms. I cannot imagine how good 
husbandmen can allow a land of plenty to 
go to waste. This challenge. too, is yours, 
because these are the resources of all the 
people, not just a few. Again, you cannot 
reasonably expect this challenge to be met 
by those whose wealth has come from the 
exclusive use or abuse of these resources. 
Not, that is, unless human nature has 
changed since my time. 

“One of the fields of my life work I re- 
member with greatest pride was the educa- 
tion of our youth, particularly my work in 
establishing a public-school system and in 
founding the University of Virginia. That 
system has gone a long way. But when I 
read of what has been done in what used 
to be that remote barbaric land of the Czars, 
I realize that we have not gone far enough. 
It is hard for me to believe that the goal of 
providing enough good classrooms for our 
young people is a debatable subject. And 
I am dismayed to find so little thought 
about the other problems of education. 
Here is a challenge worthy of our party’s met- 
tle. In fact, so long as you have unsightly 
and unhealthy slums, bad roads, men out of 
work or slaving at poor wages, sick people 
uncared for, and old people living in indig- 
nity, you as a party face continuing chal- 
lenges to your conscience as the heirs of a 
land of plenty. ` 

“These things I hope our party will remem- 
ber in Congress. I much admire its efforts 
toward economy in Government, but true 
economy means doing the job that must be 
done at the lowest cost. Simply to save 
money by not doing the job is merely to 
substitute human cost for financial cost. 
Beware the Trojan Horse of economy which 
carries within its hollow frame the forces 
of reaction. > 

“Finally, I haye come to realize that an 
ocean is not an ocean. It is just a distance 
of a few hours by aircraft, or less by guided 
missile. The world has shrunk since my 
time, almost beyond recognition. You are 
faced with an awesome threat and an un- 
precedented opportunity. The threat is 
annihilation by total war. If my own ex- 
perience in diplomacy means anything, I 
must say that this threat is not reduced 
by weakening our bonds with friends of 
Jong standing, by failing to think ahead 
of current crises, by vacillating in time of 
decision, by shifting the total burden of 
leadership to others, or by failing to keep 
commitments whether legal or moral, When 
I succeeded Dr. Franklin as Minister to 
France, I was careful to say that neither I 
nor anyone else could replace him. To en- 
trust foreign matters to men whose replace- 
ment is regretted rather than desired is a 
goal toward which you should strive. I 
might add that neither Dr. Franklin nor I 
obtained our position because of any con- 
tribution to anyone’s campaign. 

“The opportunity you face is that of an 
imaginative, patient, and responsible lead- 
ership working toward a world of free peoples. 
This opportunity exists only if you can shake 
off the bonds of smugness and self-centered- 
ness. I had the great privilege of writing the 
Declaration of Independence for our young 
Nation. You have the supreme privilege of 
applying it to the nations of the world. 

“My young friend, the party we both hold 
in common is—if you but have the faith, 
the energy, and the determination—enter- 
ing upon its days of greatest service. I envy 
you the times in which you live, 

“Your obedient servant. 

“THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 
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One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 136th anniversary of the 
struggle of Greece for independence from 
Ottoman tyranny. On this day, Greeks 
and friends of Greece all over the world 
pay tribute to those heroes of the past 
who laid down their lives to win Greece’s 
freedom from the rule of foreign despots. 

In a larger sense, also, all of us pay 
tribute to, and give thanks for, the many 
contributions of the Greek people to the 
progress of civilization as we know it 
today. How different ovr world today 
would be without the philosophy, drama, 
medicine, literature, mathematics, as- 
tronomy, oratory, politics, and educa- 
tion which have, in large measure sprung 
from the Hellenic cradle. 

Greek Independence Day this year 
finds the whole world concerned above 
all else with the life-and-death struggle 
with the forces of communism. It is 
fitting, therefore, that our thoughts lin- 
ger longest on the noble traditions of 
freedom which repose in the Hellenic 
heritage. 

From our earliest days, this Nation has 
felt a special kinship with the people of 
Greece. President Madison enunciated 
the sentiments of the United States well 
in 1822 when he said: 

The name of Greece fills the mind and 
heart with the highest and noblest senti- 
ments. * * * The disappearance of this 
country for a long time under an aggressive 
dark yoke has profoundly agrieved the gen- 
erous spirits of the past. It was therefore 
natural for the reappearance of this people 
in its original character, fighting for its lib- 
erty, to arouse enthusiasm and sympathy 
everywhere in the United States. 


Having regained that freedom which 
had remained kindled in their hearts 
through long centuries of oppression, 
the Greeks rebuilt their nation on the 
principles of democracy which had first 
found expression in ancient Greece. It 
is those same principles, Mr. Speaker, 
which today inspire Greeks and all lovers 
of freedom. 

Today, as 136 years ago, the people of 
Greece stand prepared to resist oppres- 
sion regardless of its form or from what 
quarter it comes. In combating the 
threat of communism within their 
borders, in fighting side by side with other 
brave soldiers of the United Nations in 
Korea, the people of Greece have shown 
the continued strength of a culture and 
a tradition which finds its inception in 
the principles of human rights and dig- 
nity of the individual. 

These qualities, combined with other 
attributes of their rich heritage, have 
made the sons and daughters of Greece 
who have come to America admirable 
citizens. Their perseverence, passionate 
love of freedom and abilities in myriad 
fields have made Greeks leading members 
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of any American community where they 
have settled. 

Through organizations such as the 
American Hellenic Educational Progres- 
sive Association—AHEPA—Greeks in 
America have kept alive the proud tra- 
ditions of their homeland and harmon- 
naxe them with the activities of their new 

d. 

Mr. Speaker, we need have no fear 
about the future of Greece. As they 
fought in 1821, they are prepared to fight 
again and again to protect their freedoms 
against foreign aggression. That is the 
spirit which made them free. It is the 
spirit which will keep them free, 


Federal Aid for School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the RECORD a 
speech made by the Honorable SAMUEL 
K. McConnety, JR., entitled Federal 
Aid for School Construction” before the 
Penn Valley Parent School Association 
on March 19, 1957. In this address, 
Congressman McConnett effectively 
and concisely analyzes the subject of 
Federal aid to school construction. 

The speech follows: 


DISCUSSION BY REPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL K, 
MCCONNELL, JR, ON FEDERAL AID For 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION, PENN VALLEY PAR- 
ENT SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, PENN VALLEY 
SCHOOL, Marcu 19, 1957 
Tonight, I will discuss a subject of vital 

and far-reaching significance to America, 

Because it concerns the weifare of our chil- 

dren; because it involves questions of funda- 

mentals of government; and because it con- 
tains elements of emotional conflict, there 
is need for sober reflection and restraint. 

Federal aid to education has been dis- 
cussed for a number of years. The term 
“Federal aid to education” has been used 
rather broadly and loosely in arguments. 
Roughly, the subject can be divided into 
three broad categories. 

1. Aid to school districts adversely affected 
by the impact of Federal activities (princi- 
pally defense establishments). In these sit- 
uations the Government acquires land for 
airfields, camps, arsenals, etc. After pur- 
chasing the land the Government will there- 
after pay no rent or taxes for the use of the 
land. Obviously, some payment is due to 
the local authorities. Congress has over- 
whelmingly passed legislation for assistance 
to the affected school districts for a period of 
many years. 

2. Aid for maintenance and operation of 
schools, for textbooks, teachers’ salaries, 
light, heat, power, etc. This type of aid has 
been very controversial, resulting in argu- 
ments over aid to private schools, and control 
of the running of the schools of America. 

3. Aid for the construction of school facil- 
ities. This type of ald has been somewhat 
less controversial, but arguments are occur- 
ring over assistance to districts and States 
failing to show intention to desegregate; over 
formulas for grants to richer and poorer 
States; and over the possibility of operation 
of schools later if such assistance is granted 
now. 
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The bills presently before Congress are for 
construction aid only, and therefore I will 
discuss that subject more fully tonight. 

Why do we have classroom shortages at 
this time and how large-are the shortages? 

The depression period of 1929-33; two wars 
with attendant shortages of labor and mate- 
rials; a rapidly expanding and shifting popu- 
lation with big increases in the birthrate; 
and the inflationary spiral which greatly in- 
creased the costs of construction; all con- 
tributed to a growing shortage of school fa- 
cilities. States and local areas have been 
increasing their efforts to meet the situation. 
For example, in 1949-50, they spent about $1 
billion to build 36,000 new classrooms; last 
year they spent about $214 billion to build 
62,600 classrooms; and this year they are 
attempting to construct about 69,000. They 
have done a creditable job but even at the 
present accelerated rate of construction it 
will take some years before the shortages 
will be eliminated. 

Exact estimates of shortages and future 
needs are not easy to obtain, because stand- 
ards vary in different States and matters of 
judgment are involved. 

The latest figures available from the Office 
of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation indicate a shortage in the entire 
country of 159,000 classrooms, This figure 
was obtained from State educational offices 
throughout the Nation; 80,000 classrooms 
for excess enrollments, and 79,000 to replace 
classrooms abandoned because of obsoles- 
cence, consolidations, fires, and other types 
of destruction of schoolrooms—a combined 
total of 159,000. 

Practically all authorities agree that new 
enrollments will total 1½ million children 
annually for the next 4 or 5 years. The new 
enroliments alone will require about 45,000 
new classrooms annually. Abandoned 
schools yearly will total about 14,000 to 15,- 
000. Thus about 60,000 new classrooms will 
be needed annually to keep abreast of cur- 
rent new demands. All above that figure 
would apply to past shortages of 159,000. 

The job before us is to arouse greater State 
and local action in order to more rapidly 
eliminate the shortages. President Eisen- 
hower has proposed a short 4-year program 
to supplement and encourage State and local 
effort, not supplant it; $325 million a year 
for aid to the States to be used for finan- 
cially needy school districts to construct 
classrooms—the money to be divided among 
the States under a formula which takes into 
account the per capita income of a State 
and the school-age population. A bond pur- 
chase revolying fund of $750 million to pur- 
chase school bonds of districts not able to 
market their bonds at a reasonable rate of 
interest. Up to a total of $150 million to 
provide for one-half of a basic reserve fund 
to provide greater security for the bonds 
issued by a school financing agency. The 
purpose is to encourage States to establish 
such agencies. At the present time only 
four States, including Pennsylvania, build 
schools by means of school authorities or 
financing agencies. And $20 million for ad- 
ministrative expenses assistance to States in 
developing long-range plans to eliminate 
restrictions on school construction. The en- 
tire purpose of the program is to stimulate 
and encourage greater State and local action 
to handle their own school construction 
needs. 

The Kelley (Democrat) bill is a 6-year 
program and calls for direct grants to States 
of over $600 million a year, and under a 
formula based entirely on the school-age 
population of a State. Financial need is 
not considered. The Kelley bill also pro- 
vides for a bond purchase fund and a basic 
reserve fund contribution for school financ- 
ing agencies similar in type and amount to 
the Eisenhower program. 
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‘What are some of the major arguments 
against the proposed school construction 
legislation? 

Opponents of Federal assistance have ar- 
gued that such a program would mean Fed- 
eral control and domination of education in 
this country. Iam strongly opposed to Fed- 
eral control of education. I believe there is 
danger of such control when a bureau of the 
Government is providing maintenance and 
operation aid, but I cannot see that same 
danger from construction assistance. This 
is “brick and mortar” aid, and once a school 
is constructed, and the local authorities take 
title to the building the Government as- 
sistance would end and there would be no 
further contact or connection whatsoever 
with the school. The running of the school 
thereafter would be under the supervision 
of the local school authorities. 

Opponents say “yes, but this program 
would be just a foot in the door.” Actually 
the Federal Government has been financially 
aiding education in various ways for almost 
a century, and there is no Federal domina- 
tion of education today. We have been aid- 
ing land grant colleges since before the turn 
of the 20th century, as one example. 

Another contention is that large amounts 
of the proposed Federal funds would be re- 
quired for administrative expenses. The fact 
is that the budget provides for only two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the proposed funds 
for administrative purposes. Even counting 
the cost of collecting Federal revenues and 
other overhead expenses, 99 percent of the 
proposed funds would be distributed for ac- 
tual use by communities to help build 
needed schools. 

There is a serious argument over the fact 
that the President’s program would call for 
more money from the wealthier States than 
the poorer ones. That is true, because the 
program is based on an equalization prin- 
ciple. Many States have equalization pro- 
grams which require heavier contributions 
from richer areas to help the poorer areas in 
their educational activities. Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio 
would pay out larger amounts than poorer 
States. 

The administration’s program would dis- 
tribute grants on the basis of school-age 
population and relative financial income. 
The Kelley bill would distribute Federal 
funds according to school-age population 
alone, 

A recent analysis by the Office of Education 
shows that the 12 wealthiest States in per 
capita income have an average of $10,655 in 
annual income to support each school-age 
child. They have more than one-half of all 
the income in the country. They are now 
building about 45 percent of all the schools 
being built in the country this year. And 
they have less than one-fourth of the actual 
classroom shortage this year; but, under the 
distribution system based on school-age 
population alone, these States would receive 
almost 40 percent of the Federal grants. 

On the other hand, the 12 lowest States in 
per capita income have an average of only 
$4,416 income annually per school-age child. 
They have only 12 percent of the total na- 
tional income. They are building only 16 
percent of the rooms being built this year. 
And they have well over 35 percent of the 
current classroom shortage. And yet, if 
grants are distributed according to school- 
age population alone, these States would get 
only 22 percent of the Federal aid. 

Under the administration’s proposal, the 
12 wealthiest States would receive 27 percent 
of the Federal grants, and the 12 lowest in- 
come States, where the shortage is most 
acute, would receive 32 percent of the Fed- 
eral aid. 
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Opponents of any Federal assistance are 
attacking the accuracy of the figures con- 
cerning classroom shortages. Not a single 
authority that I know of claims that no 
shortages exist, but efforts are being made 
to discredit the shortage figures which have 
been obtained by the Office of Education 
from State educational departments who are 
closest to the situation and best able to get 
the facts. Those who deny the existence of 
a serious shortage offer no different figures 
of their own. 

Every responsible survey of conditions has 
concluded there is a substantial and con- 
tinuing classroom shortage in various areas 
of the United States. This was the con- 
clusion from information received from 
State education agencies in response to a 
questionnaire last fall from the Office of 
Education. Also, from the School Facilities 
Survey undertaken more than 4 years ago, 
using different methods. And the conclu- 
sion from independent surveys made for the 
White House Conference on Education and 
National Education Association. 

The Office of Education questionnaire last 
fall asked the States to estimate the num- 
ber of children in excess of normal capacity 
of the schools in use. This was the third 
successive year in which the States have 
reported on this item. And for the third 
year in a row the figure was about the 
same—about 2½ million children above ca- 
pacity. These children are not imaginery. 
‘They are in school today, and can be counted 
with reasonable accuracy. 

The States estimated 80,000 new class=- 
rooms were needed last fall just to accommo- 
date this overflow of enrollment. Further, 
the States estimated 79,000 additional class- 
rooms were needed to replace facilities un- 
fit for use, or a total shortage of 159,000 
classrooms, 

One serious impediment to passage of a 
school construction bill is an amendment 
which will be offered by Representative ADAM 
PowELL, His amendment would deny aid to 
any State for school construction which fails 
to show compliance With the Supreme Court 
decision calling for an end to segregation in 
schools. Such an amendment would kill the 
bill, especially in the Senate, 

While I can understand the desire of those 
favoring more rapid desegregation, neverthe- 
less it does not appear necessary in a school 
construction bill. No Commissioner of Edu- 
cation could start to grant aid if a bill is 
passed, without the likelihood of a court 
challenge of his action. Then before aid 
could be given the courts would have to 
decide whether a State is complying or not. 
The Supreme Court in deciding the original 
case stated that decision as to compliance 
would be decided by the courts. It would 
not be decided by a department or an official 
of the executive branch of the Government. 

One of the serious objections raised to this 
program is that it calls for Federal spending 
at a time when the budget is high, I believe 
the budget is high and can be cut. My past 
record would show that I have voted to re- 
duce or eliminate many items, and I will con- 
tinue to vote for lower amounts. I do be- 
lieve, however, that provision for adequate 
classrooms for the children of America is of 
immediate concern to this Nation. Lost edu- 
cational opportunities in the formative years 
can seldom be regained. In the complex 
world of today, such economy could be detri- 
mental to our national security and a drag 
on the full development of our human re- 
sources. 

In summary, I favor a relatively short-term 
Federal program, for a moderate amount of 
money, to stimulate, not supplant, State and 
local action to enable them to more rapidly 
eliminate the shortage of classrooms in this 
country. It would be a sound investment in 
the future of America, 


Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on this day 
136 years ago, Greece declared independ- 
ence from the Ottoman Empire. Today 
we are happy to join with the Greek na- 
tion and our own citizens of Greek her- 
itage in celebrating this event. The 
American people have always held the 
warmest and most friendly feelings to- 
ward the Greek people. Throughout 
these years our spirits have been united 
in devotion to freedom, but today we are 
also allies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization for the mutual defense of 
that freedom. 

The American Revolution of 1776 
served as an inspiration to the Greek 
people in their battle for national inde- 
pendence. In 1821 the United States was 
the outstanding example of a colony that 
had revolted, obtained its independence, 
and successfully defended it against a 
major European power, in the War of 
1812. When the Greek people became 
one of the first to lift high the standard 
of liberty in Europe, Americans of all po- 
litical parties were united in their hopes 
for Greek freedom. Not only did this 
seem to be a second case of a people seek- 
ing freedom from domination by a for- 
eign power, but also Greece represented 
the source of historic wisdom in phi- 
losophy, literature, and art which was 
most highly prized by the Founding 
Fathers of our own Nation. As Presi- 
dent Madison said in 1822: 

The name of Greece fills the mind and 
heart with the greatest and noblest semti- 
ments. [t was * natural for * * * 
this people“ to arouse enthusiasm and 
sympathy everywhere in the United States. 


Our two countries were united in both 
World War I and the Second World War, 
when Greece was a shining example of 
how tenaciously a freedom-loving people 
could fight to retain their independence. 
For a long time, the courageous Greek 
people battled the forces of Nazi Ger- 
many. Finally, Greece was occupied 
amidst a devastating destruction of 
many of the architectural gems of West- 
ern Civilization. When, in 1944, Greece 
was liberated by the victorious Allies she 
soon faced renewed threats to her free- 
dom as well as the task of rebuilding her 
war-devastated land. 

In 1947 this new threat came from the 
Communist guerrilla bands in the north 
which were actively aided by Russian- 
controlled Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania. The Soviet Union thus sought to 
foment and support a Communist revo- 
lution that would add Greece to her 
growing number of satellite states. And 
at that very moment, when Greek peril 
seemed greatest, Britain’s desperate eco- 
nomic straits forced the withdrawal of 
her troops from Greece. The United 
States, which had emerged from World 
War II with its great strength still in- 
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tact, responded with the famous Truman 
doctrine. The American people sent 
both economic and military aid to the 
embattled Greek Government which en- 
abled it to successfully fight off this lat- 
est attack upon her independence. 

It became clear there was a threat of 
a Soviet armed attack upon Western 
Europe that would last for a long time. 
It also became clear that it could only 
be successfully met by united action. 
Thus, in 1949, Greece joined with the 
United States and other nations of the 
general Atlantic area in founding the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. An 
attack upon any one member of NATO is 
considered an attack upon every other 
member. United States military might 
is committed to the defense of Greece. 
The brutal repression of the Hungarian 
revolution is only the latest proof that 
the Soviet threat is a continuing reality 
and that unity amongst the NATO pow- 
ers is as vital today as any time since 
the founding of the organization. To- 
day as we celebrate Greek Independence 
Day, it becomes increasingly vital that 
all members of the alliance settle their 
mutual differences by amicable means in 
the interests of continuing the united 
strength and common purpose needed to 
defend our basic independence in the 
world today. 


Equal Pay for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mrs: DWYER. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago, as-a member of the Legislature of 
the State of New Jersey, I was privileged 
to introduce a bill for Equal Pay for 
Equal Work for Women. The bill was 
passed by both Houses of the legislature 
and became a law the same year, With 
passage of the bill, New Jersey became 
the 13th State in the Nation to adopt an 
equal pay law. 

Since 1952, three other States have 
added such legislation to their statutes. 
Sixteen States and Alaska now have 
equal pay laws, but this progress by the 
States has been painfully slow. A large 
majority of our States still have not en- 
acted equal pay legislation—a factor 
which, I believe, sharply emphasizes the 
need for Federal action in this field. 

Today, at the request of the adminis- 
tration, I have introduced a bill calling 
for Equal Pay for Equal Work for 
Women. My distinguished colleague 
from Indiana, Congresswoman HARDEN, 
is introducing similar legislation. It is 
our hope that this legislation—based on 
President Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tions—will receive just and favorable 
consideration during this session of Con- 
gress. Certainly, the time for such ac- 
tion is long overdue. 

The demand for such legislation, of 
course, is not new. As early as 1868, the 
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National Labor Union Convention 
adopted a resolution urging Federal and 
State Governments to pass laws, secur- 
ing equal salaries for equal work to all 
women employed under the various de- 
partments of the Government. Since 
that time, we know, the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the Classification Act of 
1923 and the Classification Act of 1949, 
has come to recognize the validity of 
equal pay rate for the job, regardless of 
sex, for its own employees. 

On the State level, Michigan and Mon- 
tana were the first to enact equal-pay 
legislation applying to employees in pri- 
vate interstate industry. That was in 
1919. Fourteen other States and Alaska 
have slowly followed suit. 

On the Federal level, equal pay bills 
have been introduced in every congres- 
sional session since the 79th Congress 
in 1945. 

These various bills have attracted wide 
interest and support by unions—both 
AFL and CIO; women's organizations 
and civic groups, as well as the United 
States Department of Labor and various 
State departments of labor. But no 
action has been forthcoming. 

I do not believe this hesitation by the 
Congress can be justified. 

More than a century has passed since 
women first were openly accepted as part 
of the labor force of our country. Today, 
more than 20 million women are in- 
cluded in our labor force. The earnings 
of these women contribute significantly 
to the well-being of their families and 
help to increase our national wealth. 

This rise in the number of women in 
our labor force has been accompanied 
by an ever-widening range of occupations 
in which they are engaged. After all, 
the great majority of occupations and 
industrial processes today are neither 
exclusively men’s nor women’s fields of 
endeavor. There are only a limited 
number of jobs that women are not able 
to hold if given the training and the 
opportunity. 

It has been said, by those arguing 
against equal pay, that men have the 
responsibility of supporting dependents. 
That is partially correct, but they do 
not have that responsibility exclusively. 
Widowed and single women often are the 
only wage earners in a family, and some 
married women carry the entire re- 
sponsibility for family support. In 1953, 
for example, a woman was the chief 
breadwinner in nearly 4 million of this 
Nation’s families—or about one-tenth of 
all families in the United States. 

In addition, the continuing high cost 
of living has made it necessary for more 
and more married women to continue 
working in order to contribute to family 
expenses, to help pay for homes and to 
help educate children. 

Yet, in the face of such indisputable 
facts, women still are generally paid less 
than men for their services. The aver- 
age earnings of all women in the Nation 
who are paid wages or salaries is about 
$1,400 per year, compared to $3,200 for 
men, according to a study by the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women—one of 
the strong advocates of equal-pay leg- 
islation. 
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The need for equal pay is a matter of 
simple justice. Women are contributing 
more and more to the economic life of 
our country; they are playing an in- 
creasingly important role in the sup- 
port of their families. And yet they 
are expected to accept a second-class 
role as far as wages are concerned. 

I believe equal pay is important to the 
economic life of our entire country. 

Equal pay will protect both women 
and men workers. For the women, it 
means equality in wage treatment. For 
the men, it helps sustain wage rates and 
discourages employers from hiring 
women at lower rates. For employers, 
it means better labor relations and effi- 
ciency. For the community, it means 
increased consumer purchasing power, 
increased economic security for the fam- 
ilies of workers and a prosperous, full 
employment. 

The arguments against this type of 
legislation have been proven groundless 
in New Jersey and other of the States 
which have adopted equal-pay laws. 
These States have provided ample proof 
that such a law is workable. I hope this 
session of Congress will follow the exam- 
ples of these States. We cannot correct 
injustice with inactivity; we cannot con- 
tinue to apply outdated customs and 
traditions to the women in the labor 
force of our great and progressive Nation. 


Legal Problems in the Submerged Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
a little over 344 years since the Congress 
enacted the Submerged Lands Act and 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. 
I am certain that many recall the diffi- 
culties which we experienced in solving 
that perplexing problem. We found our- 
selves in a field where legal precedences 
were few, if any. One might say that 
we pioneered in the wilderness of the off- 
shore lands. 

Mindful of the fact that problems 
would arise in the future involving ques- 
tions arising out of the administration 
and operation of those laws, I had taken 
upon myself a personal responsibility to 
closely observe and study the experiences 
of those handling this problem. At my 
suggestion a cursory study was conducted 
last year by the staff of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The results clearly 
confirmed the opinion I had at the time 
the laws were enacted that many prob- 
lems would arise which, at the time of 
enactment, could not be foreseen nor 
properly cared for, if foreseen. 

Therefore, at the start of this Con- 
gress I urged that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be authorized specifically to 
conduct a study and analysis of the prob- 
lems arising from the operation and ad- 
ministration of these laws. Fortunately, 
such authority has been granted the 
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Committee on the Judiciary and the 
chairman, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER] has appointed a subcom- 
mittee comprised of myself as chairman, 
Messrs. TUCK, FRAZIER, KEATING, and 
HILLIncs. 

Besides this action the question has 
also been approached in an excellent 
and scholarly manner by the School of 
Law of Tulane University. Last fall, at 
New Orleans, La., the lectures and 
forums of the professional study pro- 
gram for 1956 were devoted to the legal 
problems in the tidelands. These lec- 
tures encompassed such subjects as the 
Federal-State jurisdiction in the tide- 
lands; the mineral operations in the tide- 
lands; status of an employee in the tide- 
lands, including discussion of State com- 
pensation, the Jones Act, the Death on 
the High Seas Act, article 2315 of the 
Louisiana Civil Code, admiralty remedy, 
and the Harbor Workers Act; and in- 
surance in the tidelands, including dis- 
cussion of the nature of marine insur- 
ance, types of underwriters, types of pol- 
icy, analysis of the Policy Act and the 
perils covered, total loss, general aver- 
age, particular average, cargo insurance, 
hull insurance, builders’ risk, and rein- 
surance agreements. The lecturers for 
this series were outstanding men in their 
respective fields. They included United 
States District Judge John J. Shelly 
Wright, of the eastern district of Loui- 
siana; George C. Schoenberger, Jr., Esq., 
an outstanding attorney of Louisiana, 
general attorney and manager of the 
legal department of the Shell Oil Co.; 
John W. Sims, Esq., a leading member 
of the Louisiana bar; Raymond H. Kierr, 
one of the outstanding maritime law- 
yers in the Nation; W. Ford Reese, Esq., a 
leading attorney in Louisiana and past 
president of the Louisiana State Bar As- 
sociation; Purcell T. Baumgartner, an in- 
surance specialist in maritime underwrit- 
ing; Charles Kohlmeyer, Esq., a Loui- 
siana attorney specializing in admiralty 
law; and Benjamin W. Yancey, Esq., an- 
other Louisiana attorney specializing in 
maritime and insurance law. 

The proceedings of the program en- 
titled “Legal Problems in Tidelands” 
were printed and distributed by the 
courtesy of the Offshore Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend this study and wish to express my 
gratitude to the School of Law of Tulane 
University for its outstanding and excel- 
lent contribution. 

A preliminary study points up many 
and varied problems to which the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee will devote much of 
its time. There is the question arising 
in criminal law of double jeopardy be- 
cause of violations committed in the 
Outer Continental Shelf area. Also, 
there is the question of possible mutiny 
when certain acts are committed in the 
Outer Continental Shelf region. There 
is the peculiar problem of contract law 
which results from the drilling and 
building operations in the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf area. These are merely 
some of the problems which result from 
these two laws enacted in 1953. There 
are many others. 

It is my hope that the work which the 
subcommittee will undertake will gather 
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sufficient facts and knowledge from the 
time and experience of operating under 
the laws so that a definite conclusion 
may be reached as to what, if anything, 
should be done in the way of amend- 
ments to existing law. It is agreed by 
most people that Congress made a very 
commendable effort in attempting to 
solve this difficult problem of submerged 
lands, but the true test of the success of 
that effort must be found in time and 
experience. The time has come to initi- 
ate a very necessary study in order that 
improvements may be made in the best 
interest of all parties involved, including 
the Government of the United States. 

Indicative of the many ramifications 
of this problem is a recent article which 
appeared in the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune entitled “Outer Continental 
Shelf Poses Legal Problems.” The re- 
marks of United States District Judge 
J. Skelly Wright are most pertinent and 
under unanimous consent I include it 
with my statement. 

The article follows: 


OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF Poses LEGAL PROB- 
LEMS— JUDGE TALKS ON FIELDS OF JURISDIC- 
TION INVOLVED 


The Outer Continental Shelf of this coun- 
try's coastal States presents numerous un- 
solved legal problems, Federal district Judge, 
J. Skelly Wright, United States District 
Court, Eastern Division of Louisiana, said 
nay night at the New Orleans Country 

ub. 

These problems, he said, occur in the fields 
of- criminal, contract, admiralty, and per- 
sonal-injury law and involve State-Federal 
jurisdiction, mutiny, and double jeopardy. 

Judge Wright was principal speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Tulane chapter of 
Phi Delta Phi, international legal fraternity. 

He said that, according to the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Act of 1953, the area of the 
shelf seaward from the 3-mile line or other 
recognized State boundary shall be under the 
exclusive control of the United States. 

This control is exercised much in the same 
manner as a post office or fort, Judge Wright 
said. 

But, he added, the civil and criminal laws 
of the adjacent State, where not in conflict 
with the law, are to be applied by the Federal 
district court to controversies “arising out of 
or in connection with” any mineral opera- 
tions in the shelf area. 


EXCEPTION CITED 

An exception to the application of the 
State law in the area, Judge Wright ex- 
plained, “seems to be that the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act supplants any State workmen’s compen- 
sation statute which might otherwise be 
applicable.” 

The possibility of double jeopardy in crim- 
inal law, being tried twice in court for the 
same offense, is very much present in legal 
matters pertaining to the Outer Continental 
Shelf, Judge Wright said. 

The Supreme Court has ruled in a previous 
Court case “that the same act may be pub- 
lished under State and Federal law without 
violating the 14th or 5th amendments or any 
other constitutional provision,” Judge Wright 
said. “The Court held that where there is 
dual sovereignty, 


there may be double 
jeopardy.” 


QUESTION ARISES 

This poses the question of whether States 
can continue to punish offenses committed 
seaward of their boundries now that boun- 
daries of States have been extended at least 


sa ag into the marginal sea, Judge Wright 
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“Tf the doctrine of Hebert versus Louisiana 
is to be followed, a person may be punished 
by a State government under the State penal 
statute, and then the same penal statute may 
be used by the Federal Government to exact 
an additional, and perhaps identical punish- 
ment,” he said. 

The question of possible mutiny also arises 
in legal problems pertaining to the Outer 
Continental Shelf, Judge Wright said. 


MUTINY POSSIBILITY 


“Tf the floatable, submersible drilling plat- 
forms which are used in the tidelands are to 
be considered vessels, are workers on these 
platforms who engage in economic strikes 
guilty of mutiny?” he asked, “It will be up to 
the courts to determine if these platforms 
are artificial islands or fixed structures.” 

An unsolved problem also occurs in con- 
tract law: To what extent is the building and 
operating of these drilling platforms subject 
to State or Federal law or has the Outer 
Continental Shelf Act made a change in ex- 
isting approaches to the problem? 

Judge Wright said that the Outer Contin- 
ental Shelf Act “is not a utopian act but it 
is a creditable one. Time and experience will 
probably indicate the necessity of changing 
it. Most people agree that Congress has 
made a commendable effort to solve a very 
difficult problem involving the tidelands.” 

Prior to Judge Wright’s address, initiation 
ceremonies were held for 28 Tulane law stu- 
dents. Judge Wright received an honorary 
membership to Phi Delta Phi, which was pre- 
sented by Malcolm W. Monroe, New Orleans 
attorney and national vice president of the 
fraternity, 


Status of Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, article VII 
of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
which surrenders criminal jurisdiction 
over our servicemen to the foreign coun- 
tries where they are serving purports to 
throw certain safeguards around an ac- 
cused who is subject to such jurisdiction. 
Section 9 of article VII provides that 
whenever a member of a force or civilian 
component or a dependent is prosecuted 
under the jurisdiction of a receiving 
State he shall be entitled 

(a) To a prompt and speedy trial; 

(b) To be informed, in advance of trial, 
of the specific charge or charges made against 


(c) To be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; 

(d) To have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, if they are 
within the jurisdiction of the receiving 
State; 

(e) To have legal representation of his 
own choice for his defense or to have free 
or assisted legal representation under the 
conditions prevailing for the time being in 
the receiving State; 

(f) If he considers it necessary, to have 
the services of a competent interpreter; and 

(g) To communicate with a representa- 
tive of the Government of the sending State 
and, when the rules of the court permit, 
to have such a representative present at his 
trial, 


When Attorney General Brownell ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
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tions Committee on June 24, 1953, to 
support this agreement, he said that 
these provisions constituted “civilized 
standards of justice.” He did not ap- 
pear to be concerned that these provi- 
sions did not give to an accused any of 
the following rights: 

First. A right to bail. 

Second. The right to be tried by a fair 
and impartial court. 

Third. The right to have a reasonable 
time to prepare his defense, after being 
informed of the charges against him. 

Fourth. The right to be present at his 
trial. 

Fifth. The right to be presumed inno- 
cent until proven guilty. 

Sixth. The burden of proof on the 
Government in all criminal cases to 
prove such guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

Seventh. The right not to have invol- 
untary confessions used against him, 

Eighth. The right not to be compelled 
to testify against himself, 

Ninth. The right to cross-examine the 
witnesses against him. 

Tenth. Protection against double 
jeopardy. 

Eleventh. Protection against ex post 
facto laws. 

Twelfth. Protection against bills of 
attainder. 

These are all rights guaranteed to an 
accused by our Constitution. He will 
lose most of them in foreign courts. Are 
we to consider that these rights are 
uncivilized standards and that our Con- 
stitution is wrong in granting them to 
an accused? 

In discussing the effect of Article VII 
of this Treaty it is generally considered 
that the jurisdiction over our servicemen 
has been surrendered to civil authorities 
of the foreign states, This is not neces- 
sarily true. It would be possible under 
the treaty for a foreign power, having 
refused to waive its jurisdiction, to try 
an accused in its own military court. In 
fact that has been done on at least one 
occasion. Those who justify the treaty 
on the ground that sentences in foreign 
courts are less than would be meted out 
by an American court-martial should 
consider the effect if such a practice of 
trial by foreign court-martial becomes 
general. 


Answer to Secretary Seaton’s Recom- 
mendation for Acceptance of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s Proposal on Trin- 
ity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the recom- 
mendation of Secretary Seaton that Con- 
gress approve the so-called partnership 
proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
on the Trinity River project, whereby the 
company would build the powerplants 
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and purchase falling water from the 
project, boils down to one more attempt 
to repudiate and reverse a half century 
of Federal Government power policy and 
at the same time load hidden charges on 
the power bills of California power and 
energy users. This proposed revision of 
the concept of reclamation whereby the 
project is operated for profitmaking 
purposes would also result in the parti- 
tioning of one segment of the project for 
construction and operation entirely 
separate and different from the rest of 
the project, would emphasize operation 
of the project for power production to the 
detriment of water consumptive use pur- 
poses and would result in additional costs 
of power to Federal installations in Cali- 
fornia, Acceptance of the recommenda- 
tion would mean the end of public power 
in California. Following is a brief sum- 
mary of reasons why Secretary Seaton’s 
recommendation should be rejected and 
the Pacific Gas & Electric proposal dis- 
approved. 

COMPANY'S PROPOSAL VIOLATES AND REPUDIATES 
LONG-ESTABLISHED FEDERAL POWER POLICY 
First. Acceptance of Secretary Sea- 

ton’s recommendation and approval of 
the company’s proposal would be a re- 
versal of half a century of power policy 
in the Federal Government. The policy 
which has been established by Congress 
relative to disposal of electric power and 
energy made available through develop- 
ment of the Nation’s water resources is 
set out in numerous acts of Congress, in- 
cluding but not limited to, the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of April 16, 1906, the 
Raker Act of December 19, 1913, the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act of 1920, the Boul- 
der Canyon Act of 1928, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, the Bonneville 
Act of 1937, the Fort Peck Act of 1938, 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, the River 
and Harbor Act of 1945, the Eklutna 
Project Act of 1950, the Falcon Project 
Act of 1954, and the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956. This long-estab- 
lished policy provides that such electric 
power and energy be disposed of in 
such manner as to encourage the most 
widespread use thereof at lowest possible 
rates to consumers consistent with sound 
business principles, and that preference 
in such disposition shall be given to pub- 
lic agencies, municipalities, and coopera- 
tives. 

It appears that the decision to repudi- 
ate existing Federal power policy comes 
from the White House, as it is not con- 
sistent with Secretary Seaton's stated 
views to the Senate Interior Committee 
only 9 months ago. When asked if he 
believed “that the Department of Inte- 
rior should adopt a policy, in harmony 
with Congress, to maintain the principle 
of public power” Secretary Seaton re- 
plied as follows: 

Yes; I see no difficulty there. Whenever 
the people of a given area, whether it is a 
region or a State, want public power, it seems 
to me that they have the determining voice 
in the matter in any legislation which Con- 
gress has passed which makes it possible for 
those people to exercise their own right of 
page es It is a matter which is entirely up 
to em. 


a . ~ * . 
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So far as I am concerned, as long as the 
preference clause is part of the law of this 
country, as passed by the Congress, the De- 
partment of Interior, so far as I am able to 
see to it, will adhere to the letter of the law. 


Now, only 9 months later, in his report 
to Congress, Secretary Seaton recom- 
mends a proposal which he recognizes 
cannot comply with long-established 
power policy and with the Trinity au- 
thorizing act: 

I am not unmindful of the fact that ac- 
ceptance of the company’s proposal would 
render it impossible to comply with two of 
the restrictions contained in the act. The 
first of these is the provision which requires 
that contracts for the sale and delivery of the 
additional electric energy available from the 
Central Valley project power system as a re- 
sult of the construction of the plants author- 
ized and their integration with that system 
shall be made in accordance with preferences 
expressed in the Federal reclamation laws. 
The second of these is the requirement that 
a first preference be given to preference cus- 
tomers in Trinity County, Calif., to the ex- 
tent of the 25 percent of the additional ener- 
gy added to the Central Valley project as a 
result of the construction of the Trinity 
River division. Since joint development of 
the Trinity resource would add no energy to 
the Central Valley project power system, ex- 
cept to the extent that the company provides 
support under its proposed amendments to 
the existing sales and interchange contract, 
it appears that there would be no power from 
which to satisfy either of the two restrictions 
mentioned. 


Secretary Seaton’s recommendation 
would lay aside existing Federal power 
policy in the interest of a greater finan- 
cial return to the Federal Government. 
The Secretary admits that, by so doing, 
preference provisions in the authorizing 
act could not be complied with and 
preference agencies would be required to 
pay $86 million more for power and 
energy over a 50-year period than under 
Federal development. If the San Luis 
unit, now proposed for authorization, is 
constructed, preference customers would 
have to pay $118 million more for energy. 

If it were the policy of the Federal 
Government to exploit the power poten- 
tial of Federal projects for profit- 
making purposes, a less drastic measure 
but a more lucrative one would be to 
simply raise the project power rates. 
Power rates for the Central Valley proj- 
ect could be brought in line with the 
existing rates of the private utilities and 
return to the Federal Government, over 
the payout period, several times the ad- 
ditional $165 million which the Secretary 
claims from the P. G. & E. proposal. 

There is another approach that might 
be considered if the project is to be put 
on a profitmaking basis. The value of 
the Trinity energy at load center is esti- 
mated at 13 or 14 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Why should the Federal Government not 
go ahead with construction of the power 
plants, keeping the Central Valley proj- 
ect intact, and deliver the energy to the 
company at the load center at its stated 
value? The surplus to the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the repayment period 
would be close to half a billion dollars. 

Ir IS THE POWER CONSUMERS WHO PAY 

Second. Acceptance of Secretary Sea- 
ton’s recommendation, and approval of 
the P. G. & E. proposal would load hidden 
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charges on the power bills of northern 
California power and energy users. The 
homeowner, farmer, and businessman 
would find the P. G. & E. highly adver- 
tised generous payments to the Govern- 
ment on their power bills. Also on their 
power bills would be the costs to the 
company for construction and operation 
of the powerplants as well as the Federal, 
State, and local taxes, which the com- 
pany claims that it would pay if it. builds 
the power facilities. These are all costs 
to the company which would necessarily 
have to be passed on to the consumers. 
Specifically, the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. pays no money it does not collect on 
the electric bills. The cost of the power- 
houses, the money paid the Federal Goy- 
ernment for falling water, as well as the 
Federal, State, and local taxes, would 
all be charged to the power users, and at 
a profit. To put it simply, if the P. G. & 
E. proposal produces $165 million more 
in surplus revenues over the payout pe- 
riod than under Federal construction and 
the P. G. & E. Co. pays $135 million in 
taxes, then the power consumers pay 
$30C million more, plus the company’s 
profit. 

It is pertinent to point out that just 
4 days before Secretary Seaton made his 
recommendation, the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. submitted a petition to the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
asking for an increase in electric rates of 
almost 6 percent, which would average 
37 cents per month per household. The 
company itself estimated that the elec- 
tric rate boost affecting 1,735,000 Cali- 
fornia customers would increase rev- 
enues by $16,600,000 annually. Under 
a system where allowable rates are based 
upon costs plus a nice profit, why should 
the company hesitate to raise its offer 
for falling water by $1,100,000 per year 
or to place an additional $300 million 
burden on the power consumers? 

PARTITIONSHIP NOT PARTNERSHIP 


Third. The Central Valley project was 
not constructed for profitmaking pur- 
poses. It was constructed to meet the 
needs of the people of the Central Valley 
Basin for water, flood control, and for 
low-cost electric power. Under the Sec- 
retary’s recommendation and the com- 
pany’s proposal, one segment of the vast 
integrated reclamation project. would 
be constructed and operated entirely 
different from the rest of the project. 
The Central Valley project is a whole in- 
tegrated system of dams, reservoirs, 
canals, transmission: lines, powerplants, 
and so forth, constructed by the Federal 
Government, all designed for compre- 
hensive development of the basin to pro- 
tect the people and land from floods, 
to furnish a dependable water supply 
for agriculture and defense purposes, 
and to furnish power and energy at low- 
est rates possible consistent with project 
repayment. This recommendation for 
partnership or partitionship, as it has 
been referred to, whereby one segment is 
set apart and operated different from 
the rest, just does not make sense. Ac- 
ceptance of the Secretary’s recommen- 
dation would irreparably disrupt exist- 
ing operations of the Central Valley 
ee and threaten future develop- 
ment. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF SECRETARY'S RECOMMENDATION 
WOULD MEAN THE END OF PUBLIC POWER IN 
CALIFORNIA AS A DETERRENT TO HIGH POWER 
RATES 


Fourth. The great effort of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co. to put over this pro- 
posal goes, of course, beyond the specific 
facilities involved here. The real pur- 
pose of the company is to stop for all 
time the expansion of Federal power in 
California in order that it may monop- 
olize the power market in that area. Ac- 
ceptance of this proposal would set the 
precedent for future Federal develop- 
ment. Experience and history have 
shown that in areas of public power such 
as the TVA area, the Northwest, the Mis- 
souri Basin, and California, prevailing 
power rates, including the rates of pri- 
vate utilities, are lower than in areas 
where there is no Federal power. Com- 
pare, for instance, the prevailing elec-. 
tric power and energy rates in the North- 
west with those in the Northeast. 

Federal power, therefore, has not only 
resulted in low-cost power to public 
agencies, municipalities, and coopera- 
tives, but it has had the effect of holding 
down the rates charged by private utili- 
ties in Federal power areas. Not only 
have the so-called preference customers 
benefited but all the users of electric 
energy in the area have benefited. If 
Federal power is cut off in California, it 
will be to the detriment of not only the 
potential direct beneficiaries of Federal 
power but also every user of electricity 
in the area. 

PROPOSAL EMPHASIZES POWER OPERATION TO THE 

DETRIMENT OF CONSUMPTIVE USE PURPOSES 


Fifth. Under the P. G. & E. proposal, 
the project plan of operation would pro- 
vide for releases of water to maximize 
power and energy production. The pro- 
posed contract includes a very detailed 
schedule of releases designed to produce 
the maximum amount of power and en- 
ergy for integration into the company’s 
overall power system. Although, theo- 
retically, the water needs of the project 
would retain priority, any time the Fed- 
eral Government could not meet the 
schedule of releases for power because of 
interference with water consumptive use 
requirements, then the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to pay the company 
penalties for such noncompliance with 
the schedule. The proposed contract 
contains this paragraph: 

If, by reason of (1) water supply condi- 
tions more adverse than those of record, (2) 
the authorization of additional divisions of 
the Central Valley project by Congress, or (3) 
changes or revision of the crop pattern of 
said project, the United States is unable to 
meet the irrigation requirements of said 
project through releases of water made ayail- 
able pursuant to paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
this article in combination with releases of 
all water available from the active storage 
capacities of Shasta and Folsom Reservoirs 
as defined below, and of such other reservoirs 
as may be authorized as part of said project, 
the United States may, on advance written 
notice to Pacific and subject to the provi- 
sions of article 12 (d), make available for 
such irrigation requirements and for use 
through the powerplants of Pacific’s project 
additional amounts of water even though 
storage in Trinity or Whiskeytown Reservoir 
is then less than that specified in table 5 
above. Pacific may thereafter take such at- 
tion as is necessary to provide, from the most 
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economical alternative source or sources, 
dependable power capacity in lieu of the 
dependable power capacity which otherwise 
would be assured by the reservoir storage 
specified in table 5. If the release of such 
additional amounts of water by the United 
States or the action taken by Pacific to pro- 
vide such capacity causes an increase in the 
cost to Pacific of furnishing electric power 
to its customers the United States shall com- 
pensate Pacific for such increased cost by 
direct reimbursement to Pacific or by appro- 
priate adjustment of the payments provided 
for in article 13 or both. 


The costs to the Federal Government 
which would result from penalties have 
not been considered in the evaluation of 
the proposal. Since the project oper- 
ating plan is based on historical flows 
and therefore nothing more than an 
educated guess, conflicts are bound to 
arise from time to time between the 
needs for water to develop electricity and 
the needs for water to meet requirements 
of irrigation and municipal water sup- 
ply. When this serious problem involves 
the substitution of dollars for water, I 
fear that it is the water users who may 
come up short. Even if the priorities are 
adhered to, I can visualize huge unfore- 
seen payments to the company. It 
seems to me that the basic purpose of 
the Central Valley project is the storing 
and releasing of water in the interests of 
irrigation and municipal water supply. 
I believe that, in the public interest, such 
purpose should be fulfilled without im- 
posing payments on the Government of 
the United States for noncompliance 
with a specific schedule of operations 
designed to maximize power benefits. 

“MORE FUNDS FOR POTENTIAL IRRIGATION” 

ARGUMENT NOT VALID 


Sixth. Secretary Seaton states in his 
letter to Congress that acceptance of 
P. G. & E.’s proposal would “provide sub- 
stantially more funds for potential irri- 
gation and multipurpose development in 
the Central Valley project area.” 

He also states: 

It seems to me that the development of 
power resources of the Trinity River divi- 
sion under a joint proposal such as that 
offered by the company would mean that 
power would become a better partner of 
irrigation development in the Central Valley 
project area than under all Federal con- 
struction. “ 


Unfortunately, the Secretary over- 
looks two important factors which makes 
the first statement invalid and proves 
the second statement false. First, fi- 
nancial studies of the Central Valley 
project, based on Federal development, 
indicate surplus revenues sufficient to 
expand irrigation as fast as the need 
develops. The need for additional power 
revenues to assist irrigation develop- 
ment does not exist. For instance, the 
report of the Secretary indicates a sur- 
plus of about $114 million in the repay- 
ment analysis of the authorized features. 
With the San Luis unit added, a recent 
report indicates a surplus of about $100 
million at the end of the repayment 
period. It is pretty clear that under the 
present power rate structure of the Cen- 
tral Valley project there will be sufficient 
power revenues available to carry for- 
ward future irrigation development as 
fast as it is needed. In this connection, 
in Secretary Seaton's report one of Com- 
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missioner Dexheimer’s conclusions is as 
follows: 

Construction of the Trinity River divi- 
sion either as an all-Federal undertaking or 
through the proposed joint development is 
feasible and justifiable from both an engi- 
neering and economic viewpoint. Under 
either arrangement there appears to be am- 
ple opportunity for expansion of the irriga- 
tion phase of the Central Valley project. 


The second fallacy in the Secretary’s 
statement is that he overlooks and does 
not consider the energy needs of the irri- 
gation districts throughout California 
and the cost to the districts of obtaining 
necessary energy for pumping. It should 
be evident that any proposal which re- 
sults in the irrigation districts having to 
pay higher rates for their pumping en- 
ergy does not result in power becoming 
a better partner of irrigation, 

TAKEOVER PROVISIONS NOT FAVORABLE TO THE 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND WERE NOT CONSID- 

ERED BY SECRETARY IN FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 


Seventh. Consonant with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Power Act, the pro- 
posed contract between the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. and the Federal Govern- 
ment provides that the United States 
could acquire at the end of the 50-year 
contract period the power facilities con- 
structed by the company. However, ac- 
quisition by the Federal Government 
would require payment for the com- 
pany’s net investment in the project, 
not to exceed the fair value of the prop- 
erty taken, plus severance damages. The 
financial advantage which the Secretary 
claims for the company’s proposal com- 
pletely. overlooks this matter of acquisi- 
tion costs to the Federal Government. 
In other words, the analysis on which 
the Secretary’s recommendation is based 
overlooks the fact that under Federal 
construction the Federal Government 
will own the power facilities at the end 
of 50 years, while under the recom- 
mended proposal the company will own 
the power facilities. In connection with 
the Secretary’s claimed surplus of $165 
million under the company’s proposal, 
the report of the Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation has the following to say: 

For comparison, these two figures require 
an adjustment that cannot be determined at 
this time. Under all-Federal development 
at the end of the 50-year payout period the 
Federal Government would own outright the 
fully amortized and operative Trinity River 
division power facilities, an equity of sub- 
stantial value. Under joint development the 
Federal Government could acquire this 
equity only by payment to the company its 
remaining net investment plus severance 
damages. The effect of the retired adjust- 
ment would be to reduce the difference in 
surpluses shown above. 


The recent experience of the State of 
California with respect to its negotia- 
tions for the purchase of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.’s Big Bend powerplant on the 
Feather River is an indication of what the 
Federal Government may be faced with 
at the end of the 50-year contract period. 
The Big Ben powerplant was constructed 
by the company sometime between 1908 
and 1916, at-a cost of about $7,700,000. 
This plant will have to be purchased by 
the State in connection with its con- 
struction of the Feather River project. 
In the negotiations for purchase of the 
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plant, the company has advised the State 
that this powerplant is now worth $33 
million. 

It appears that the Federal Govern- 
ment is put in an unfavorable position 
with respect to takeover of the power fa- 
cilities at the end of the contract period 
and that the Secretary has overlooked 
this in setting out the financial advan- 
tages of the recommended proposal. 
ASSUMING A POLICY OF “THE MORE SURPLUS THE 

BETTER” THE AMOUNT OF COMPANY’S OFFER 

IS STILL TOO LOW 


Eighth. When the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. appeared before congressional 
committees 18 months ago, its offer to 
the Federal Government for use of the 
falling water was $3.5 million annually. 
Since that time the company has in- 
creased its offer to $4,617,000 annually, 
or an increase of over $1,100,000 annu- 
ally. Although on the surface this ap- 
pears to be a generous offer, it is still 
too low if it is to be the policy to exploit 
the power resources to the fullest. 
Analysis of the offer indicates that it is 
comparable to loaning the company 
Federal money at about 342 percent. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has allocated 
to power $94,693,000 of the construction 
cost of the Trinity River division joint- 
use facilities. The annual payment of 
$4,617,000 by the company would just 
about amortize this power allocation in 
50 years at 3% percent and pay a reason- 
able share of the operation and main- 
tenance expenses. Therefore, it appears 
that the offer is not as generous as it 
may seem on the surface. If it is to be 
the policy to make money from the 
power operations, then the Federal Goy- 
ernment should expect a return on its 
investment of better than 3% percent. 
Other lending institutions get a consid- 
erably higher return. 

Also, there is another approach that 
indicates the company’s offer is not 
enough if the policy were to put the proj- 
ect on a profit-making basis. The 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. contracts for 
bulk sales of electricity, such as the con- 
tracts with Sacramento Municipal Util- 
ity District, Southern California Edison, 
and various chemical companies, include 
a clause whereby the price of energy 
is tied to the cost of fuel. In other 
words, as the cost of fuel fluctuates the 
price paid to the company for energy 
will fluctuate. The company has been 
attempting for some time to get the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
to permit it to include a similar clause 
in its regular rate schedules. In recent 
years the price of fuel has gone con- 
tinually up and the company’s recent 
petition to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for a 6-percent rate increase was 
based upon increases in the price of fuel 
oil. In this connection, the company, in 
its offer to purchase falling water, deter- 
mined the value of the Trinity energy 
by a comparison with the cost of steam 
generation. Therefore, the value of the 
Trinity energy to the company likewise 
fluctuates with the cost of fuel, and as 
the cost of fuel increases the value of 
the energy to the company increases. 
Using the company’s argument for in- 
cluding an escalator clause in its con- 
tracts for disposal of energy, whereby the 
price is tied to the cost of fuel, why 
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should a similar clause not be included 
in a contract whereby the company, in 
a sense, is purchasing energy. In other 
words, as the value of the Trinity energy 
to the company increases, why should 
the company not pay more for it? It is 
my understanding that, with respect to 
the company’s present offer, the energy 
was evaluated on the basis of fuel oil at 
$2 per barrel. The price of fuel oil to- 
day is in the neighborhood of $2.75 per 
barrel. Already, then, the value of the 
energy to the company is considerably 
more than the company reported as a 
basis forits offer. Over the 50-year 
contract period, if past economic trends 
mean anything, the price of fuel will 
continue to go up. If it were the policy, 
then, to put the project on a profit- 
making basis, it would appear imperative 
that the Federal Government would have 
to insist that any contract include an 
escalator clause tieing the company’s 
payments to the price of fuel. 

PREVIOUS CLAIMS BY COMPANY REGARDING THE 
ADDITIONAL POWER GENERATING CAPACITY 
UNDER ITS PROPOSAL ARE NO LONGER VALID 
Ninth. At the time the Pacific Gas & 

Electric Co. appeared before the Congres- 

sional commiittees its proposal called for 

installation of 130,000 more kilowatts of 
generating capacity than the Bureau 
proposed at that time to install. This 
higher capacity, of course, was based on 
integration of the power facilities into 
the company’s overall system and the use 
of the Trinity facilities for peaking pur- 
poses. It was a little difficult at that 
time to understand how the company 
could claim this advantage in the face of 
the understanding we have always had 
that regardless of who constructed the 
power facilities the energy therefrom, 
along with the energy from the other 

CVP power facilities, would be integrated 

into the overall system for the benefit of 

both the company and the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. Since that time a firm agree- 
ment with respect to integration has been 
reached between the Bureau and the 
company and the authorized capacity of 
the Trinity division has been increased to 
“not to exceed 400,000 kilowatts.” 
Therefore, this argument in favor of the 
company’s proposal is no longer valid 
and the operating plan will be the same 
regardless of who builds the power- 
plants, 
SECRETARY'S RCCOMMENDATION DOES NOT MEET 
THE INTENT OF CONGRESS IN AUTHORIZING 
THE NEGOTIATION 


Tenth. The authority in the Trinity 
authorizing act for completing the nego- 
tiations did not imply authorization for 
the Secretary to study proposals which 
would violate existing law and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, language in the act itself. 
In other words, it was assumed that any 
agreement with the company would in- 
clude protection for preference customers 
as well as protection for the power con- 
sumers against exorbitant power rates. 
To make this clear, the Senate report on 
the legislation carried this statement: 

The proviso is in no sense to be under- 
stood as an authorization to waive, in any 
negotiation for the sale of falling water, any 
preference in the sale or transmission, of 
power as expressed in section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, in the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939, or in any other law. 


In not following this instruction, there 
is a serious question as to whether the 
expenditures for the studies involved in 
this proposal have not been made 
illegally. 

ACCEPTANCE OF RECOMMENDATION WOULD RE- 
SULT IN ADDITIONAL COST OF POWER TO FED- 
ERAL INSTALLATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
Eleventh. Secretary Seaton’s report 

indicates that if the company’s proposal 

is accepted it would result in Federal in- 
stallations paying about $30 million more 
for power over the repayment period, and 
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this additional payment by Federal in- 
stallations would be increased to $71 mil- 
lion if the San Luis unit is constructed. 
It just does not make sense for the Fed- 
eral Government to build a project which 
includes the potential for producing 
power and to dispose of the power poten- 
tial without any marketing restrictions 
while compelling its own governmental 
agencies to pay excessive private power 
rates for their required electric energy. 

A good illustration of this comes to 
light in connection with the House Ap- 
propriations Committee’s consideration 
of the independent offices appropriation 
bill. This bill includes funds for the 
Ames Laboratory in California which 
uses a rather extensive amount of elec- 
tric energy. The installation expects to 
use 432 million kilowatt-hours during 
fiscal year 1958. The Ames Laboratory 
purchases all the energy it can from the 
Federal Central Valley project. Its re- 
maining needs must come from the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. Testimony 
given the Appropriations Committee in- 
dicates that the installation will have to 
pay about 13 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
the energy purchased from the company 
compared with 5 mills for the energy 
purchased from the Central Valley proj- 
ect—a difference of 8 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. Additional testimony indicates 
that the installation expects to purchase 
half of its energy needs for fiscal year 
1958 or 216 million kilowatt-hours from 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Based on 
the testimony given, 216 million kilo- 
watt-hours would cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment $1,728,000 more from the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. than from the Federal 
project. There is a growing indication, 
and this is an example, that Secretary 
Seaton has greatly underestimated the 
financial losses to Federal installations 
and public agencies which would result 
from acceptance of his recommendation. 
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Rev. Demetrios G. Kalaris, pastor, Sts. 
Constantine and Helen Greek Orthodox 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Lord, Almighty, common Father of 
us all, who has manifested in Thine only 
begotten Son the truth that “there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female, for we are all one,” we beseech 
Thee to hear our humble prayer: 

We pray to Thee in this hour when 
grave decisions must be resolved by 
these, Thy servants, assembled here to 
understand, cooperate, and dedicate 
themselves to the ideal of justice and 
brotherhood, for the welfare of our be- 
loved Nation and the many peoples of 
‘Thine inheritance. 

Send down, O Father in heaven, Thy 
life-giving spirit to direct their thoughts 
in the way of truth, so they may enact, 
order, and enforce whatsoever things.are 
true, whatsoever things are pure, what- 


soever things are just, tending toward all 
excellence and virtue. Enlighten them 
to lead our people in the way of Thy 
righteousness. In all humility, we en- 
treat Thee, who art the source of wis- 
dom, bless and grant perfect health of 
mind and body unto these, Thy servants, 
chosen to preserve and fulfill the high 
precepts of our heritage. 

May the grace of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, and of God, the Father, and the 
communion of the Holy Spirit, be with 
us all, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, March 25, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Penate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

aries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it 
requested the concurrence’ of the 
Senate: 


H. R. 4602. An act to encourage new resi- 
dential construction for veterans’ housing 
in rural areas and small cities and towns 
by raising the maximum amount in which 
direct loans may be made from $10,000 to 
$13,500, to authorize advance financing 
commitments, to extend the direct-loan 
program for veterans, and for other pur- 

es; 

H. R. 4813. An act to extend the life of the 
District of Columbia Auditorium Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6258. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 17. 1937, as 
amended. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 4939) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
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convey certain property of the United 
States located in Juneau, Alaska, known 
as the Juneau Subport of Embarkation, 
to the Territory of Alaska, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar as indicated: 


H. R. 4602. An act to encourage new resl- 
dential construction for veterans’ housing in 
rural areas and small cities and towns by 
raising the maximum amount in which 
direct loans may be made from $10,000 to 
$13,500, to authorize advance financing com- 
mitments, to extend the direct loan pro- 
gram for veterans, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 4813. An act to extend the life of the 
District of Columbia Auditorium Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; placed on the 
calendar. 

H. R. 6258. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide additional revenue for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to notify the Sen- 
ate that I am scheduled to be present 
tomorrow in South Carolina, on official 
business, holding hearings. The farmers 
will meet in Florence, S. C., and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be absent 
from the session of the Senate tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Health, Education, Welfare, 
and Safety of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Sub- 
committee on Territories of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


UNDERGROUND WATER IN TEXAS, 
AND IMPORTANCE OF DAMS ON 
THE SAN GABRIEL RIVER 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, the water problem in Texas has 

many facets. It involves soil and water 
conservation, streamflow, small and 
large dams, flood control, and the prob- 
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lem of harnessing what rainfall we do 
receive, before it pours into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The people of Williamson County, in 
my home district in Texas, are interested 
in building a series of small dams on the 
San Gabriel River. Such a series of 
dams would provide an abundance of 
water for the area, as well as afford flood 
protection. 

Mr. Henry Fox, who writes for the 
Taylor Times, makes another point that 
has long been overlooked. After 8 years 
of drought in Texas, many underground 
streams are going dry, and water wells 
are dry or inadequate. Mr. Fox, in a 
recent article, reports that the series of 
small dams proposed in Williamson 
County will greatly heighten the pros- 
pects of increasing the flow of under- 
ground water. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article by Henry Fox printed in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Taylor (Tex.) Times of March 14, 
1957] 


“Dams Wovutp HELP”—WILL WILLIAMSON 
COUNTY WELLS Ever COME BACK? 
(By Henry Fox) 

One aspect of flood-prevention projects, 
such as the one on Brushy Creek and the 
sought-after one on the San Gabriel River, 
which could be the most important to land- 
owners not directly in the path of floods 
caused by these streams and the branches 
and creeks flowing into them, is the prospect 
of increasing the flow of underground water. 

What percentage of water wells on the 
farms and ranches of Williamson County are 
now dry or inadequate is not known, but it 
is known that the figure is pretty high. 

Will these wells ever come back? Or more 
important, will other underground streams 
of water which could be drilled to, come 
back? 

To answer the question, you'd have to 
know where these underground streams are 
fed. It is fairly safe to say though that 
most of the wells and springs in Williamson 
County (not the deep wells such as those 
the towns get their artesian water from) are 
fed by the water that falls on the watershed. 
The San Gabriel River itself, for example, is 
not fed from surface water. It's true when 
we get a heavy, fast rain, the river gets on 
a big rise, but the water that keeps the river 
flowing normally, a month after the last rain, 
does not come from runoff water. It comes 
from springs, which are fed by rains which 
soaked into the ground. Runoff water 
doesn’t feed the river more than a few days 
at a time, after which it has indeed lived up 
to its name; it has run off to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The same thing no doubt is true of the 
water wells and upland springs. After a 
good, slow rain, many wells in the county 
pick up. Some don’t, not after these many 
years of inadequate rain, and it’s possible 
that many of them never will, although this 
isn't to say other wells on the same farm 
couldn't be dug and water found, provided 
the underground streams were recharged. 

This is the aspect of a flood-prevention 
project which appeals particularly to land- 
owners not in the flood areas, but still in the 
watershed. 

If we got only slow rains, there wouldn't 
be much need for flood prevention; but, out 
of 20 or 30 inches of rain in a year’s time, 
more than half falls suddenly, like the one 
around 1 o’clock last Monday morning, which 
dumped over an inch in less than an hour. 
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More than half of that rain left Williamson 
County. 

If we'd had flood-detention dams scat- 
tered throughout the Brushy and San Ga- 
briel watersheds, all that water would still 
be in the county. The dams, as you know, 
would have held it back, letting it flow out 
at a controlled rate over the next 30 days. 

With part of this water staying in the 
numerous small lakes for 30 days, and the rest 
flowing out gradually throughout that time, 
an unestimated amount would have a chance 
to seep into the ground and recharge the 
underground supply. 

How much water flowing down a creek or 
river seeps into the ground? 

In a test in the Midwest, where some peo- 
ple wanted to pump water into a stream, let 
it flow down 25 miles to a city to be pumped 
back out, it was found that in this 25-mile 
stretch, where the soil was not unusually 
porous but actually was heavy clay, 30 mil- 
lion gallons of water a day would be lost 
through seepage, according to Louis Koenig, 
a noted research scientist who is an adviser 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

From this you can get some idea of the 
amount of water which would seep into the 
ground of Williamson County if we could 
hold back the rainfall when it comes and 
let it flow gradually down the creeks and 
the river instead of rushing pellmell down- 
stream and out of the county and on to the 
Gulf of Mexico. (For another example of 
seepage, you can examine the San Gabriel 
River. When the river slows down after a 
month without rain, the flow at Circleville 
still is a lot greater than it is at Hare or 
Laneport. In fact, there have been times 
when the river was still running at Circle- 
ville but had disappeared into the ground 
entirely before it reached Laneport.) 

Landowners who live in the actual flood 
plain of a river or creek will get the most im- 
mediate relief from a flood-prevention proj- 
ect, but everybody who lives in the entire 
watershed and drinks water or has livestock 
which drinks water, will get immeasurable 
benefit from such a project, 


TRIBUTE TO AMBASSADOR WHIT- 
ING WILLAUER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
was delighted to listen to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], last week, 
and to the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee [Mr. GREEN], yester- 
day, speak as they did about the services 
being rendered by Ambassador Whiting 
Willauer, our present Ambassador to the 
Republic of Honduras. At that time 
they called attention to the fact that 
Ambassador Willauer had performed, 
beyond the call of duty, an act which had 
great repercussions in the country to 
which he is our accredited Ambassador 
and which proved beyond question his 
great ability as an emissary of the United 
States Government. 

It is my hope that proper recognition 
will be given to Ambassador Willauer, 
and that our Government wiil have the 
benefit of his outstanding services for 
many years to come, in the field in which 
he has been chosen to represent us. 

I have known Mr. Willauer for 15 
years. He has always done an outstand- 
ing job in behalf of our people and our 
country, which he now so ably repre- 
sents. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I will yield to the 
majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I heartily 
concur in what the distinguished Demo- 
cratic whip has said. Ambassador 
Willauer is a friend of mine. I read with 
great interest of his extreme bravery 
and of the very fine record he has made 
in the diplomatic service—a record 
which holds forth the promise of even 
greater achievements in the future. 

I wish to associate myself with what 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana has said. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate what the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has said. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduc- 
tion of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. In that connection, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


EMPLOYMENT OF CERTAIN TEACHERS IN 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, Washington, D. C., transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
the District of Columbia Board of Education 
to employ retired teachers as substitute 
teachers in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


AUDIT REPORT ON FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, supervised 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934, 
RELATING TO CERTAIN RADIO TOWERS 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 
proposing legislation to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, as amended, to require 
that abandoned or unused radio towers con- 
tinue to meet the same painting and lighting 
requirements that would be applicable if 
such towers were being used pursuant to 
license issued by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the names of 
Fernando Yao Da Silva and Soo Chen Chou 
Da Silva from a report relating to aliens 
whose deportation has been suspended, 
transmitted to the Senate on April 16, 1956 
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(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN LAND IN THE 
District or COLUMBIA 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend an act ex- 
tending the authorized area for public build- 
ing construction under the Public Buildings 
Act of 1926, as amended, to exclude there- 
from the area within E and F Streets and 19th 
Street and Virginia Avenue NW., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of New Mexico; to the 
Committee on Public Works: i 


“House Memorial 10 


“A memorial memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation for 
the construction of a flood control and 
irrigation dam and works upon the Gal- 
linas River. 


“Whereas the waters of the Gallinas River 
are wasted and dissipated through lack of 
conservation facilities; and 

“Whereas the economy of the State and 
the well-being of its citizenry are now and 
will be in the future increasingly dependent 
upon the proper conservation and use of 
water; and 

“Whereas the erection of a dam upon the 
Gallinas River for flood control and irriga- 
tion purposes will be of vast benefit to the 
welfare of the State of New Mexico: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby memorialized to 
enact legislation for the purpose of con- 
structing a flood control and irrigation dam 
and works upon the Gallinas River in the 
State of New Mexico; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
furnished to each House of Congress and the 
appropriate officers thereof. 

“DONALD D. HALLAM, 

“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLOYD CROSS, 

“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Finance; 


“House Joint Memorial 18 


“To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress As- 
sembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the State 
of Washington, in legislative session as- 
sembled, most respectfully represent and 
petition your honorable bodies as follows: 

“Whereas Congressman Barrett O'Hara of 
Illinois has introduced H. R. 358 to grant 
an increased pension for war widows of Span- 
ish-American veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the State of 
Washington, do hereby memorialize and pe- 
tition the Congress of the United States of 
America to pass H. R. 358 without delay; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
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tor and Representative in Congress from the 
State of Washington. 
“Passed the House March 2, 1957. 
“JoHN L. O'BRIEN, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“Passed the Senate March 11, 1957. 
“JOHN A. CHERBERG, 
“President of the Senate. 
“I hereby certify this to be a true and 
correct copy of House Joint Memorial 18. 
“S. R. HOLCOMB, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“House Joint Memorial 13 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled: 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas the Ninth Circuit Judicial Coun- 
cil in 1954 adopted a resolution asking for a 
division of the ninth judicial circuit and a 
creation of a new lith judicial circuit; and 

“Whereas during the last term of the ninth 
circuit court of appeals the district's size 
and increased population necessitated no 
less than 27 district court judges being called 
upon to act as circuit court judges, with a 
resulting intolerable congestion in the local 
district courts; and 

“Whereas the burden of the present ninth 
circuit court of appeals is carried to the 
United States district judges, to the detri- 
ment of every citizen within a district: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That your memorialists respect- 
fully petition the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion to create out of the present United 
States Court of Appeals for the 9th Circuit 
a new court to be the United States Court 
of Appeals for the 11th Circuit, its jurisdic- 
tion to embrace the States of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Montana, and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Washington. 

“Passed the House February 25, 1957. 

“JOHN L. O'BRIEN, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Passed the Senate March 13, 1957. 

“JOHN A, CHERBERG, 
“President of the Senate. 

“I hereby certify this to be a true and cor- 
rect copy of House Joint Memorial 13. 

S. R. HOLCOMB, 

“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A petition, signed by Lemuel L. Gates, and 
sundry other citizens of the States of Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee, relating to the return 
of American fighting men captured and un- 
accounted for by the enemy in the war in 
Korea; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Polish-American societies and brotherhood 
organizations, and American veterans’ posts, 
of Manchester, N. H., relating to independ- 
ence for Poland; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 

A resolution adopted by the Washington, 
D. C., Chapter of the National Sojourners, re- 
lating to the parole provisions of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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RESOLUTION OF MONTANA HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of these 
remarks House Resolution 2 of the Mon- 
tana Legislature, concerning the spread 
between farm and retail prices of beef, 
and request that it be referred both to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry and to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with the request that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary call the atten- 
tion of the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly to the House resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committees on 
Agriculture and Forestry and the Judici- 
ary, jointly, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

House Resolution 2 
Resolution of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana to the Congress 
of the United States; to the Honorable 

JAMES E. Murray and the Honorable MIKE 

MANSFIELD, United States Senators from 

Montana; to the Honorable LEE METCALF 

and the Honorable LEROY ANDERSON, Rep- 

resentatives from Montana; and to the 
honorable Secretary of Agriculture of the 

United States, requesting a full-scale and 

immediate investigation of the spread be- 

tween the “on the hoof” cattle prices and 
the price paid for retail beef by the 
consumer 

Whereas official reports of the earnings of 
the major meatpackers clearly indicate that 
while producers are suffering serious econom- 
ic loss due to a depression in live cattle prices, 
meatpackers’ earnings are the highest in his- 
tory; and 

Whereas while “on the hoof" cattle prices 
are suffering a serious depression, consumers, 
at the same time, are prevented from hav- 
ing sufficient meat in their diet because of 
the high cost of retail beef: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana, That the Congress 


of the United States be urged and requested. 
immediately to implement and proceed with 


the investigation of the spread between the 
“on the hoof” cattle prices and the prices 
paid for retail beef by the consumer; be -it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be submitted by the secretary of state of the 
State of Montana, to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, to Senators James E. Mur- 
Ray and MIKE MANSFIELD, to Representatives 
LEE METCALF and LEROY ANDERSON, and to the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States. 

EUGENE H. MAHONEY, 
Speaker of the House. 


By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 4 
“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the Uniteä States to support all efforts 
and take whatever action is necessary to 
effectuate a reasonable limitation on pe- 
troleum imports in the interest of na- 
tional security 

“Whereas increasing tensions and uncer- 
tainties which threaten world peace have 
emphasized the paramount importance of 
adequate petroleum supplies within the con- 
trol of the United States, and make manda- 
tory specific national policies to assure a 
strong and capable domestic petroleum-pro- 
ducing industry; and 
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“Whereas an urgent need for an effective 
limitation on imports of crude petroleum and 
its products has been emphasized by present 
world conditions, to wit: 

“Item I, The Suez crisis, and the resulting 
disruption of oil transportation from Mid- 
dle East oil-producing areas, has created 
shortages in wide areas of the free world and 
has given emphasis to the danger of reliance 
for vital oil supplies on areas beyond the con- 
trol of the United States and its allies. 

“Item II. Excess oil producing capability in 
the United States has made possible the ship- 
ment of substantial quantities of petroleum 
to our free-world allies denied access to Mid- 
die East oil, thereby demonstrating that a 
healthy domestic petroleum industry is of 
primary importance not only to our country 
but to our allies as well. 

“Item III. The danger inherent in exces- 
sive oil imports and increasing reliance on 
inaccessible foreign oil supplies was recog- 
nized by the Congress when it adopted section 
7 of the 1955 Trade Agreements Extension 
Act, giving the President authority to reduce 
petroleum imports when they threaten to 
impair the national security. 

“Item IV. Following repeated studies, the 
executive branch of Government determined 
that import levels prior to the Suez crisis 
represented a threat to the national security, 
and efforts were initiated by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization to limit petroleum im- 
ports through individual, voluntary action 
of oil-importing companies. 

“Item V. Despite continuing Government 
effort to limit petroleum imports over a pe- 
riod of 1% years, oil imports continued to 
increase beyond levels determined by Gov- 
ernment as harmful to the national security, 
illustrating the ineffectiveness of voluntary 
import restraints and the vital necessary of 
positive Government action. 

“Item VI. The need for effective limitation 
on petroleum imports has been increased, 
rather than reduced, by events in the Middle 
East, and action to accomplish this should 
be forthcoming before changing conditions 
can again enable imports to reach the de- 
structive levels which existed prior to the 
Suez crisis: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 
United States be, and hereby is, urged to sup- 
port. all efforts and take -whatever action is 
necessary ‘to effectuate a limitation on pe- 
troleum imports which will prevent injury 
to the national defense and the general econ- 
omy and welfare of the Nation; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this joint memo- 
rial be transmitted to members of this State’s 
delegation in the Congress, to the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, to the 
United States Secretary of State and Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and to the attention of 
the President of the United States. 

“Jor M. MONTOYA, 
“President, Senate. 
“GRACE MCAFEE, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“DOoNaLD D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved by me this 9th day of March 
7. 
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“EDWIN L. MECHEM, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.“ 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 


State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 5 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to amend the Natural 
Gas Act 
“Whereas interpretation of the Federal 

Natural Gas Act by the Supreme Court of 
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the United States and the current inter- 
pretation of that Supreme Court decision by 
the Federal Power Commission threaten the 
traditional and historical right of the State 
of New Mexico to regulate and control the 
production and gathering of oil and gas in 
the best interest of the people of the State 
of New Mexico and the Nation; and 

“Whereas despite many years of interpre- 
tation to the contrary, the 1954 Supreme 
Court interpretation of the Natural Gas Act 
and the orders of the Federal Power Comma 
sion based on that interpretation, now apply 
utility-type control of price and market for 
gas to independent producers; and 

“Whereas the State of New Mexico, through 
the commissioner of public lands, who is the 
trustee of State lands under the Federal 
Enabling Act, is the largest royalty owner of 
oil and gas in the State; and 

“Whereas royalties, rentals, and bonuses 
from oil and gas on State land are the major 
support of public schools and State insti- 
tutions; and 

“Whereas the regulation of the independ- 
ent production of gas, and the inevitable 
resultant regulation of the production of oil, 
by the Federal Power Commission contem- 
plates control of the price received for these 
resources at the wellhead, thus affecting the 
right and the duty of the New Mexico com- 
missioner of public lands to receive the full 
benefit of its State lands for the schools 
and institutions of the State, such royalties, 
rentals, and bonuses commensurate with a 
fair price established by arm's length nego- 
tiations; and 

“Whereas the State of New Mexico, through 
its oil conservation commission, has pio- 
neered in laws and regulations to prevent 
waste of oil and gas and has spent many 
years establishing a method of control bene- 
ficial to the State and the Nation and fair 
to those engaged in the oil and gas explora- 
tion and production business; and 

“Whereas the State of New Mexico does 
not recognize the independent producer of 
natural gas as a public utility; and 

“Whereas this legislature and the respon- 
sible officials of the State of New Mexico 


“That the tried and proven method of 
arm's length negotiations has been beneficial 
to the development and establishment of 
the reserves of both oil and gas; 

“That the industry under these circum- 
stances has met rapidly the expanding de- 
mand for gas and currentiy supplies about 
one-fourth of the Nation's mineral energy; 

“That the field price of gas on a heat con- 
tent basis is far lower in cost than any 
other fuel; 

“That the natural gas producers’ field price 
currently amounts to less than 10 percent of 
the residential consumer's gas bill; 

“That since 1945 the cost of living has risen 
about 50 percent yet the cost of gas to the 
household consumer has risen only about 10 
percent; 

“That the State of New Mexico and the 
Nation's fuel problem can better be served 
by a continuation of the longstanding inter- 
pretation of the Natural Gas Act wherein 
independent producers were excluded from 
Federal Power Commission control; Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the 23d legislature of the 
State of New Mexico does hereby memorial- 
ize the Congress of the United States to 
take such steps as are necessary to amend 
the Natural Gas Act to exclude the inde- 
pendent producers of natural gas from the 
control of the Federal Power Commission; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be sent to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to the 
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members of New Mexico's delegation in the 
Congress of the United States. 
“Joe M. MONTOYA, 
“President, Senate. 
“GRACE MCAFEE, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“DonaLrp D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLOYD Cross, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved by me this 9th day of March 
1957. 
“Epwin L. MECHEM, 
“Governor, State oj New Mexico.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, relating to the train- 
ing of the National Guard; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

(See the above joint resolution printed in 
full when presented by Mr. ANDERSON ON 


March 25, 1957, p. 4237, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 
REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 812. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 with respect to price support for 
extra-long-staple cotton (Rept. No. 187); 

S. 1314. A bill to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 188); 
and 

S. 1442. A bill to facilitate the regulation, 
control, and eradication of plant pests (Rept. 
No. 189). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 44. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to exchange certain lands in the 
State of New Mexico (Rept. No. 190). 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, without 
amendment: 

S. 1034. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey to the 
University of Missouri, for agricultural pur- 
poses, certain real property in Callaway 
County, Mo. (Rept. No. 186). 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT ENTITLED “INTERNAL 
SECURITY ANNUAL REPORT FOR 
1956”—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
favorably an original concurrent resolu- 
tion to print for the use of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary additional 
copies of the Internal Security Annual 
Report for 1956. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 22) was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary 71,000 additional copies of 
Senate Report No 131, 85th Congress, entitled 
“Internal Security Annual Report for 1956.“ 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 1712. A bill for the relief of Anna Szko- 

mar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S. 1713. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction from 
gross income for certain amounts paid by a 
teacher for his further education; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 

S. 1714. A bill for the relief of Roma H. 

Sellers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BEALL (for himself, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, and Mr, CAPEHART) ; 

S. 1715. A bill to provide additional visas 
for certain aliens of Greek ethnic origin re- 
siding in Greece; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (for him- 
self, Mr. Ives, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Mur- 
RAY, Mr. HENNINGS, and Mr. Javrrs): 

S. 1716. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SmirH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr, MUNDT: 

S. 1717. A bill prohibiting lithographing or 
engraving on envelopes sold by the Post Of- 
fice Department, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Munpt when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1718. A bill to amend section 201 (a) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended 
relative to the terms of office of members of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 1719. A bill for the relief of Mario Jur- 

man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1720. A bill to repeal the second proviso 
of section 206 (a) (1) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1721. A bill to amend sections 2322 and 
2323 of 28 United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr, MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1722. A bill for the relief of C. Q. Wright, 
Jr., captain, United States Navy, retired; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS (for himself and Mr. 
Smirn of New Jersey): 

S. 1723. A bill to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WATKINS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1724. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction from 
gross income for certain amounts paid by a 
teacher for his further education; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1725. A bill for the relief of Spyros G. 
Andreopoulos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolution 
was reported by Mr. EAstTLAND, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration; 


S. Con. Res. 22. Concurrent resolution to 
print for the use of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary additional copies of the “In- 
ternal Security Annual Report for 1956.” 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
where it appears under the heading “Reports 
of Committees.“) 


DESIGNATION OF PART OF CAPI- 
TOL GROUNDS AS “EISENHOWER 
PLAZA,” AND PROVIDING DEDI- 
CATORY EXERCISES THEREFOR 


Mr. THYE submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 23), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


Whereas the jurisdiction over the Capitol 
grounds is provided for in Public Law 570, 
79th Congress, 2d session; and 

Whereas that area of the Capitol grounds 
bounded by Constitution Avenue NE. and 
NW., Delaware Avenue NE., D Street NE. 
and NW., New Jersey Avenue NW., and Louisi- 
ana Avenue NW. containing the plaza, 
fountain, reflecting pool and terrace of the 
Capitol improvements area has undergone a 
2-year period of reconstruction; and 

Whereas this area will be again opened to 
the general public to be viewed by the thou- 
sands of visitors attracted to the Nation's 
Capital each yeai; and 

Whereas the reconstruction of this area of 
the Capitol grounds has taken place during 
the administration of President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; and 

Whereas this beautiful park area has been 
neither dedicated nor named since the date 
of its improvement; and 

Whereas it is the purpose of Congress to 
honor the inspiring leadership of the Allied 
Armed Forces during World War II by Dwight 
D. Bisenhower, and to recognize his firm be- 
lief in the dignity and honor of the individ- 
ual and his dedication to the cause of peace 
and freedom for all peoples of the world: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That such area of 
the Capitol Grounds be henceforth known 
as Eisenhower Plaza in recognition of the 
cherished place which President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower holds in the hearts of people 
everywhere; and be it further 

Resolved, That public dedicatory cere- 
monies take place the evening of May 3, 1957, 
such ceremonies to be planned by a joint 
committee of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives consisting of three Members of 
the Senate to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, and three Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr, Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives], the sen- 
ior Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Coorer], the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray], the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], and the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill for the establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Council on the Arts 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
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cation, and Welfare. In his State-of- 
the-Union message on January 6, 1955, 
President Eisenhower recommended the 
establishment of such a council; and this 
bill has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to implement this program. 

Several bills were introduced in the 
84th Congress to establish an Advisory 
Council on the Arts, including S. 3054, 
prepared by the Department, and S. 3419, 
introduced by Senator Lehman and 
others. A special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
held hearings during April of 1956, and, 
after some revision, reported S. 3419 to 
the Senate in July. S. 3419 passed the 
Senate, but failed to be reported from the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
has been revised by the Department to 
take into consideration some of the find- 
ings and recommendations of the com- 
mittee hearings and report of last year. 
It would establish a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to undertake studies of, and make rec- 
ommendations related to, appropriate 
methods for the encouragement of crea- 
tive activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts and of participation 
in and appreciation of the arts. Such 
studies would be conducted by special 
committees of persons expert in the par- 
ticular field of art involved, and their 
recommendations would be submitted to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The Council will be primarily 
concerned with stimulating-creative ar- 
tistic activity, and will not be concerned 
with financial support of particular ar- 
tistic projects. 

Mr. President, this proposal, together 
with the encouragement and support of 
the arts now being provided by many 
Private organizations and individuals, 
will make possible a major step forward 
in the cultural life of the Nation. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter of 
transmittal from Secretary Folsom and 
the text of the bill be printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1716) to provide for the 
establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress 
hereby finds and declares it to be the policy 
of the Congress in enacting this act— 

(a) That the growth and flourishing of 
the arts depend upon freedom, imagina- 
tion, and individual initiative; 

(b) That the encouragement of creative 
activity in the performance and practice of 
the arts, and of a widespread participation 
in and appreciation of the arts, is essential 
to the general welfare and the national 
interest; and 

(c) That the encouragement of the arts, 
while primarily a matter for private and 
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local Initiative, is an appropriate matter 
of concern to the United States Government. 

Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts (hereinafter in this act referred to as 
the Council“). The Council shall be com- 
posed of 21 members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, from among private citizens of the 
United States who are widely recognized for 
their knowledge of or experience in, or for 
their profound interest in, one or more of 
the arts and who collectively will provide 
an appropriate balance of representation 
among the major art fields including music, 
drama, dance, literature, architecture and 
allied arts, painting, sculpture, photogra- 
phy, graphic and craft arts, motion pictures, 
radio, and television; and the President is 
requested in the making such appointments 
to give consideration to such recommenda- 
tions as may from time to time be sub- 
mitted to him by leading national organ- 
izations in these fields. Each member of 
the Council shall hold office for a term of 
6 years, except that (1) any member ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term, and (2) the 
terms of the members first taking office shall 
expire, as designated by the President at 
the time of appointment, 7 at the end of 
the second year, 7 at the end of the fourth 
year, and 7 at the end of the sixth year after 
the date of appointment. No member of 
the Council shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment during the 2-year period following the 
expiration of his term. The Council shall 
meet at the call of the Chairman or the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (herein referred to as the “Secretary”), 
but not less often than twice each calendar 
year. The Council shall annually elect one 
of its members to serve as Chairman until 
the next election. 

(b) The Council shall have an executive 
secretary who shall be appointed by the 
Secretary after consultation with the Coun- 
cil. Within the limits of appropriations 
available therefor, the Secretary shall also 
provide the Council, its executive secretary, 
and members of its special committees, nec- 
essary secretarial, clerical, and other staff 
assistance. 

Sec. 8. The Council shall, upon its own 
initiative or upon request by the Secretary 
(who in making his requests shall consider 
requests submitted to him by the heads of 
other Federal departments or agencies), un- 
dertake studies of, and make recommenda- 
tions relating to, appropriate methods, con- 
sistent with the policies set forth in section 
1, for encouragement of creative activity in 
the performance and practice of the arts 
and of participation in and appreciation of 
the arts. Such studies shall be conducted 
by special committees of persons, expert in 
the field of art involved, appointed by the 
Secretary after consultation with the Coun- 
cil. After considering reports on these 
studies, the Council shall make recommen- 
dations in writing to the Secretary. In the 
selection of subjects to be studied and in 
the formulation of recommendations, the 
Council may obtain the advice of any inter- 
ested and qualified persons and organiza- 
tions. 

Sec. 4. Members of the Council, and mem- 
bers of special committees appointed pur- 
suant to section 3, while attending meetings 
of the Council or while engaged in the con- 
duct of studies hereunder, shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and 
shall be paid travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
law (5 U. S. OC. 734-2) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any member of the Council or 
of a special committee, appointed under this 
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act, and any other person appointed, em- 
ployed, or utilized in an advisory or con- 
sultative capacity under this act is hereby 
exempted, with respect to such appointment, 
employment, or utilization, from the opera- 
tion of sections 281, 283, 284, and 1914 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, except as 
otherwise specified in subsection (b) of this 
section. 

(b) (1) The exemption granted by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall not extend to 
the following acts performed as an officer 
or employee of the United States by any 
person so appointed, employed, or utilized: 
(A) The negotiation or execution of, or (B) 
the making of any recommendation with 
respect to, or (C) the taking of any other 
action with respect to, any individual con- 
tract or other arrangement under this act 
with the private employer of such person 
or any corporation, joint stock company, as- 
sociation, firm, partnership, or other busi- 
ness entity in the pecuniary profits or con- 
tracts of which such person has any direct 
or indirect interest, 

(2) The exemption granted by subsection 
(a) of this section shall, during the period 
of such appointment, employment, or utiliza- 
tion and the further period of 2 years after 
the termination thereof, not extend to the 
prosecution or participation in the prosecu- 
tion, by any person so appointed, employed, 
or utilized, of any claim against the Goy- 
ernment involving any individual contract 
or other arrangement entered into pursuant 
to this act concerning with the appointee 
had any responsibility during the period of 
such appointment, employment, or utiliza- 
tion. 

Sec, 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out this act, including 
expenses of professional, clerical, and steno- 
graphic assistance. Such appropriations 
shall be available for services as authorized 
by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a). 

Sec. 7. This act shall not be deemed to 
invalidate. any provision in any act of Con- 
gress or Executive order vesting authority in 
the Commission of Fine Arts. 


The letter presented by Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am enclosing for 
your consideration a draft bill “To provide 
for the establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts, and for other purposes.“ 

The draft bill is essentially the same as 
H. R. 5756, and H. R. 6713, 84th Congress, 
which bills were designed to carry out the 
recommendation of the President, contained 
in his state of the Union message delivered 
to the Congress under date of January 6, 
1955. In that message President Eisenhower 
said: 

“In the advancement of the various activ- 
ities which will make our civilization endure 
and flourish, the Federal Government should 
do more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cultural 
activities. I shall recommend the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory Commission 
on the Arts within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to advise the Federal 
Government on ways to encourage artistic 
and cultural endeavor and appreciation.” 

Throughout the great epochs of history 
civilization has been most importantly ex- 
emplified by masterworks of arts and archi- 
tecture, music, and the dance, drama, and 
literature. Indeed, the verdict of history 
judges a civilization most definitively by its 
cultivation of the arts. Encouragement of 
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the arts is a demonstration to itself and to 
others of a nation’s belief in its spiritual 
resources and creative destiny. 

The United States, despite its relative 
youth, is rich in artistic achievement. We 
have contributed new power of design in 
architecture, created new rhythms in music, 
and developed a literature which commands 
worldwide attention. In the theater and 
film, and in the ancient form of the dance 
we show 4 creative vitality. Our great mu- 
seums, art galleries, and orchestras are the 
pride of our people. Yet millions of Ameri- 
cans know painting and sculpture only in 
reproductions, and there are vast areas where 
living theater is never seen. We must search 
for new ways to bring the enjoyment of and 
participation in the arts to more of our 
people. 

We must also find ways to stimulate our 
talented persons in the arts. We have at our 
disposal many persons of talent and genius, 
whose gifts need the encouragement and rec- 
oOgnition which persons in other comparable 
fields enjoy. The artist, the actor, and the 
writer must exercise crafts which are mas- 
tered only after long technical training—a 
training equally as arduous as that which the 
doctor, the chemist, or the astronomer must 
undergo. To a great extent workers in the 
arts have had to find their own facilities 
which, except in rare and widely scattered 
instances, do not compare in availability, 
number, or quality with those available to 
other fields. 

Philanthropic individuals and private and 
public organizations have provided strong 
support for the arts, and properly so. On 
the other hand, our National Government 
has not lent its encouragement and prestige 
to the arts to the extent that is feasible and 
desirable. 

The instant draft legislative proposal 
would provide for a Federal Advisory Council 
on the Arts within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to undertake studies 
of, and make recommendations related to, 
appropriate methods for encouragement of 
creative activity in the performance and 
practice of the arts and of participation in 
and appreciation of the arts. Such studies 
would be conducted by special committees 
of persons expert in the particular field of 
art involved. After considering reports on 
these studies the Council would make recom- 
mendations in writing to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In the 
selection of subjects to be studied and in the 
formulation of recommendations the Council 
could obtain the advice of interested and 
qualified persons and organizations. 

Federal encouragement of the arts should 
go forward in accordance with the tradi- 
tional principles which the American people 
believe should guide the relationship of their 
National Government to them. The draft 
legislation therefore recognizes three essen- 
tial principles: (a) that the growth and 
flourishing of the arts depend upon freedom, 
imagination, and individual initiative; (b) 
that the encouragement of creative activity 
im the performance and practice of the arts, 
and of a widespread participation in and 
appreciation of the arts, is essential to the 
general welfare and national interest; and 
(c) that the ent of the arts, 
while primarily a matter for private and local 
initiative, is an appropriate matter of con- 
cern to the United States Government. 

Special care has been taken to insure that 
the proposed Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts not be in conflict with or duplicate 
the authority and responsibility of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts provided for by the 
act of May 17, 1910 (40 U. S. C. 104). Thus, 
section 7 of the draft bill provides that: “this 
act shall not be deemed to invalidate any act 
of Congress or Executive order vesting 
authority in the Commission of Fine Arts.” 

Also, to avoid confusing the existing Com- 
mission of Fine Arts with the proposed new 
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group, the latter is designated a “Council” 
rather than a “Commission.” 

In addition to the above-noted change in 
name to “Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts,” there are other changes in the instant 
proposal designed to clarify the intent and 
strengthen the proposal as compared with 
that submitted to the 84th Congress. Thus, 
the status of the new Council has been 
strengthened by providing fixed 6-year terms 
for its members and by having the Council 
elect its own chairman. Appropriate refer- 
ence is made to the desirability of balanced 
representation on the Council from the major 
art flelds and to consideration by the Presi- 
dent of recommendations on membership 
submitted by leading national art organiza- 
tions. Finally, it is made clear that all Fed- 
eral departments and agencies may submit to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare requests for studies to be undertaken 
by the Council. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
perceives no objection to the submission of 
the proposed legislation to the Congress for 
its consideration and that its enactment 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. FOLSOM, 
Secretary, 


PROHIBITION OF LITHOGRAPHING 
CERTAIN ENVELOPES BY POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
take the Post Office Department out of 
the printing business, by prohibiting the 
lithographing or engraving of advertise- 
ments and commercial printing on enve- 
lopes being sold by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1717) prohibiting litho- 
graphing or engraving on envelopes sold 
by the Post Office Department, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
MunptT, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS ACTS, RELATING TO TERMS 
OF OFFICE OF MEMBERS OF CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill relating to the terms of 
office of the members of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The bill provides that upon the expira- 
tion of the term of office of a member of 
the Board, he shall continue to serve 
until his successor is appointed and 
qualified, but in no event for a period of 
more than 120 days after the expiration 
of his term of office. 

Experience has demonstrated that on 
oceasion there has been delay in the ap- 
pointment and confirmation of Board 
members, with the result that the work 
of the Board has been delayed and ham- 
pered. The Board is a small one, of only 
five members; consequently when it is 
not maintained at full strength it is 
handicapped in the performance of its 
duties. 

I have added to the bill, which has 
been requested by the Civil Aeronautics 
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Board, the further provision that in the 
future the terms of Board members shall 
expire on March 31 instead of December 
31. Having these terms expire at the 
height of the Christmas-New Year's holi- 
day season is awkward and annoying, to 
say the least. It will be much better 
from every viewpoint to have them ex- 
pire later in the year when the Senate 
is in session and when the President is 
at his desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1718) to amend section 
201 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, relative to the terms 
of office of members of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, introduced by Mr. Mac- 
NuSON, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, two bills 
relating to interstate commerce. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter of 
the Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, together with the 
justifications for the proposed legisla- 
tion, may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter and 
justifications will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr, MAGNU- 
son, by request, were received, read twice 
by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, as follows: 


S. 1720. A bill to repeal the second proviso 
of section 206 (a) (1) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1721. A bill to amend sections 2322 and 
2323 of title 28, United States Code. 


The letter and justifications presented 
by Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 13, 1957. 
The Honorable WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak CHAIRMAN MAGNUSON: I am sub- 
mitting herewith for your consideration 20 
copies each of draft bills, together with 
statements of justification therefor, which 
would give effect to legislative recommenda- 
tions Nos. 9 and 22 appearing on pages 165 
and 172, respectively, of the Commission's 
70th Annual Report to Congress, as follows: 

“9. We recommend that the second pro- 
viso of section 206 (a) (1), which permits 
certain motor carriers holding State oper- 
ating authorities to engage in interstate and 
foreign commerce without authority from 
this Commission, be repealed, but with a 
provision preserving the rights of those car- 
riers presently engaged in such operations 
under the proviso. 

“22. We recommend that chapter 157, title 
28, of the United States Code entitled Judi- 
clary and Judicial Procedure” be amended 
so as to provide that suits brought. to set 
aside Commission orders be brought against 
the Commission instead of the United States, 
with the Government, through the Attorney 
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General, being given the right to intervene 
in appropriate cases.” 

The Commission would appreciate your 
assistance in introducing these bills and 
scheduling early hearings thereon, 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
OWEN CLARKE, 
Chairman, 


JUSTIFICATION, LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATION 9 

The attached draft bill would repeal the 
second proviso of section 206 (a) (1) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which permits mo- 
tor carriers holding State operating authori- 
ties and operating only between points within 
the State to engage in interstate and foreign 
commerce without authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but would pre- 
serve the rights of those carriers presently 
engaged in such operations under the 
proviso. 

Under the second proviso of section 206 
(a) (1), motor common carriers operating 
solely within a State are not required to ob- 
tain from the Commission a certificate au- 
thorizing the transportation of passengers or 
property in interstate or foreign commerce 
between points within the State, if such car- 
rier has obtained from the State a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity. The 
Commission does, however, require carriers 
which conduct operations under the proviso 
to file statements (sometimes called regis- 
trations) with the Commission describing 
their operations. 

Since such carriers are otherwise subject 
to the Commission’s jurisdiction, unless an 
exemption has been obtained as provided in 
section 204 (a) (4a), many of them have 
chosen to obtain interstate certificates to 
which they were entitled, the same as mul- 
tiple-State carriers, under the original 
grandfather clause. In other instances car- 
riers operating under the exemption have 
purchased from multiple-State operators 
portions of their operations within a single 
State, which portions were covered by inter- 
state certificates to which the purchasers 
became entitled. 

The second proviso was originally included 
in the statute because the transportation of 
property moving in interstate commerce 
wholly within a State was considered as 
being incidental to the intrastate transporta- 
tion and the interstate transportation per- 
formed by such carriers was not considered to 
be important. It has developed, however, 
that the interstate transportation performed 
by such carriers is frequently an important 
link in a route connecting cities in different 
States, and State certificates have been ob- 
tained solely for the purpose of providing 
such interstate link. 

In exempting the institution of operations 
wholly within a single State, insofar as the 
certificate requirements of the act are con- 
cerned, the intention of the second proviso 
appears to have been that State authorities 
could better determine the need for such 
limited operations. This has not been the 
case. State commissions, in many instances, 
have had no opportunity to make such a 
determination. Many multiple-State car- 
riers, for example, which are not eligible to 
operate under the second proviso, already 
hold, or subsequently obtained, intrastate 
certificates. These carriers could, and would, 
ultimately transfer their certificates to per- 
sons who were eligible to operate under the 
proviso. Also, many single-State carriers 
entitled to interstate certificates would ob- 
tain such certificates and thereafter dispose 
of their intrastate certificates to persons who 
could thereupon begin operation under the 
exemption. While neither of these transac- 
tions increases the number of intrastate car- 
riers, with which the State authorities are 
primarily concerned, they have resulted in an 
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uncontrolled multiplicity of interstate oper- 
ations. 

For some time now the mere preference of 
a single-State carrier for an interstate certifi- 
cate has not been honored by the Commis- 
sion. Instead, the Commission has required 
a showing of a needed service that could be 
performed under an interstate certificate 
which would not be performed solely under 
the second proviso. In appropriate situa- 
tions involving the purchase of interstate 
operating rights under section 5 of the act, 
the Commission has approved the transac- 
tion upon the condition that the intrastate 
certificate retained by the vendor shall not be 
used as the basis for reinstitution, under the 
proviso, of interstate service by the vendor 
between the same points. These measures 
have not been altogether effective, and the 
problem appears insoluble under the present 
provisions of the act. 

There are certain advantages to be derived 
from procuring and holding an interstate 
certificate, and many certificates have been 
granted covering operations identical with 
those which could have been conducted 
under the proviso. For example, in cases 
where an intrastate certificate is imperma- 
nent for some reason, or is more readily revo- 
cable, additional security is provided through 
obtaining an interstate certificate. Also, an 
interstate certificate is more easily disposed 
of, especially to a multiple-State operator 
who would not, upon acquiring the operation 
being conducted under the proviso, be eligible 
to continue such operation under the exemp- 
tion. In addition, it is easier for holders of 
interstate certificates to expand by acquiring 
other certificated operations which result in 
multiple-State operations. 

In order to promote stability in transporta- 
tion it is desirable that the entry of motor 
carriers into the interstate transportation 
picture be based on the need for the addi- 
tional interstate service. It is therefore 
urged that the second proviso be repealed 
as proposed in the attached draft bill. 


JUSTIFICATION, LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDA- 
TION 22 


Under existing law, the United States, 
represented by the Attorney General, is the 
statutory defendant in actions before three- 
judge district courts to set aside orders of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Commission has a statutory right to inter- 
vene in such actions, and it regularly does 
so through its own attorneys. In recent 
years, the Department of Justice has refused 
to defend some of the Commission’s orders. 
In other cases, the Department has at- 
tempted to confess error against the Com- 
mission, either in the district courts or in 
the Supreme Court. 

We believe that the Congress expected the 
Department of Justice to defend the Com- 
mission's orders, rather than to exercise the 
judicial function of deciding whether they 
are right or wrong. In fairness, it should 
be noted that the Department of Justice has 
& primary responsibility for administration 
of the antitrust laws, the philosophy of 
which differs in some respects from the 
regulatory concepts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Also, the Department of Justice 
often is required to represent before the 
Commission and the courts the interests of 
the United States as the largest shipper in 
the country. In other crucial cases, the De- 
partment apparently finds it embarrassing 
to defend the Commission’s orders against 
the opposition of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which is charged by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 (7 U. S. C. 1291) 
with representing the interests of farmers 
with respect to “rates, charges, tariffs, and 
practices relating to the transportation of 
farm products.” We agree entirely that 
these policies and interests should be de- 
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fended zealously by the Department of 
Justice. 

At the same time, the Commission, as an 
independent agency responsible only to the 
Congress, is bound to apply in its decisions 
the national transportation policy, which 
Congress has made overriding in the admin- 
istration of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
We believe that our decisions based under 
that policy should not be reviewed by an 
executive department which is charged by 
law with the administration of other and 
sometimes overlapping policies. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the 
Commission be entrusted with the defense 
of its own orders in the courts. At the same 
time, the Department of Justice should be 
permitted to intervene in any case which 
involves any other interest of the Federal 
Government, such as the interest of the 
United States as a shipper or in cases where 
the Department believes that Congress in- 
tended the policy of the antitrust laws to be 
controlling. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Supreme Court held by a 6- 
to-2 decision that the States are power- 
less to act in unfair labor practice cases 
over which the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has refused jurisdiction. I 
refer to the case of the Photo Sound 
Products Co. against the Utah Labor Re- 
lations Board. a 

The effect of this decision of the Su- 
preme Court is to create a legal no- 
man's-land—an area in which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has re- 
fused jurisdiction and in which the State 
is forbidden to assert jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. If enacted, 
the bill I introduce will permit the States 
and Territories to assume jurisdiction in 
any labor dispute or class of cases over 
which the National Labor Relations 
Board has declined to assert jurisdiction. 
Thus there will be eliminated the legal 
no-man’s-land which has been created as 
a consequence of the Photo Sound Prod- 
ucts case. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill lie on the table until 
the close of business on Monday, April 1, 
in order that such other Senators as 
care to do so may join with me in spon- 
soring this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks an article from the New York 
Times entitled “States Rulings on Labor 
Curbed,” with the subtitle “Unfair Prac- 
tices Solely Up to NLRB, High Court 
Says.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATES RULINGS on LABOR CuRBED—UNFAIR 
Practices SoLELY Ur TO NLRB, HicH 
CourT Says 
WASHINGTON, March 25.—The Supreme 

Court ruled today that States could not take 

over unfair labor practice cases simply be- 

cause the National Labor Relations Board 

had declined to act. The vote was 6 to 2. 

The Court ruled on three cases in Utah, Ohio, 

and California, 
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In another decision, a unanimous Court 
ruled that railroad strikes that were called 
to force settlement of minor grievances 
pending before the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board violated the Railway Labor Act. 

The principal case inyolving the Federal- 
State jurisdiction issue was brought by P. S. 
Guss, doing business as Photo Sound Prod- 
ucts Manufacturing Co., against the Utah 
Labor Relations Board. 

The United Steelworkers of America filed 
an unfair labor practice charge against the 
company before the NLRB in 1953 or early 
1954. 

About that time, the Board decided it 
would not handle cases of a local nature, even 
though it might have jurisdiction to do so 
under the law. It refused to take the Utah 
case. The union went to the Utah board, 
which took the case and was upheld by the 
Utah Supreme Court, The company ap- 

ed. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, writing for the 
Court, said: 

“We are told by appellee [Utah] that to 
deny the State jurisdiction here will create 
a vast no-man’s-land, subject to regulation 
by no agency or court. We are told by ap- 
pellant [the company] that to grant juris- 
diction would produce confusion and con- 
fiicts with Federal policy. Unfortunately, 
both may be right. 

“We believe, however, that Congress has 
expressed its judgment in favor of uniform- 
ity. Since Congress’ power in the area of 
commerce among the States is plenary, its 
Judgment must be respected whatever policy 
objections there may be to creation of a 
no-man’s-land. 

“Congress is free to change the situation 
at will.” 

The Court reversed the Utah Supreme 
Court, 

SECTION IS DISCUSSED 


The minority members, Associate Justices 
Harold H. Burton and Tom C. Clark, dis- 
cussed section 10, under which the National 
Board and the States may make agreements 
whereby certain cases are ceded to State 
board. They said: 

“By this decision the Court restricts the 
power of the States to those labor disputes 
over which the National Board expressly 
cedes its jurisdiction to the appropriate State 
agencies. However, the provisos (sec. 10) 
are so highly restrictive that not a single 
cession has been made under it. 

“The result of this decision is the creation 
of an extensive no-man’s land within which 
no Federal or State agency or court is em- 
powered to deal with labor controversies. 
It is difficult to believe that Congress, sub 
silentio, intended to take such a step back- 
ward in the field of labor relations.” 


MAJORITY MEMBERS 


The majority.members of the Court in 
the case, besides the Chief Justice, were: 
Associate Justices Hugo L. Black, Felix 
Frankfurter, William O. Douglas, John M. 
Harlan, and William J. Brennan, Jr. 

Peter W. Billings, of Salt Lake City, argued 
for P. S. Guss; E. R. Calister, attorney gen- 
eral of Utah, for the State of Utah. 

In the railroad case, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen appealed a decision of 
the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
court had granted an injunction halting a 
strike against the Chicago River & Indiana 
Railroad Co, 

The Railway Labor Act prescribes certain 
procedures to be followed by employers and 
employees. These include consideration of 
grievances by the adjustment board. The 
board has authority to render binding deci- 
sions, as distinct from the National (Rail- 
way) Mediation Board, which is nonjudicial 
in contract matters. The ultimate question’ 
was whether railway labor could resort to 
strikes over matters pending before the ad- 
justment board. : 
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Chief Justice Warren, writing for the 
Court, said: “The brotherhood contends that. 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act has withdrawn 
the power of Federal courts to issue injunc- 
tions in labor disputes. The limitation, it 
is urged, applies with full force to all rail- 
way labor disputes as well as labor contro- 
versies in other industries. 

“We hold that the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
cannot be read alone in matters dealing 
with railway labor disputes. There must be 
an accommodation of that statute and the 
Railway Labor Act so that the obvious pur- 
pose in the enactment of each is preserved. 
We think that the purposes of these acts 
are reconcilable.” 

The union's counsel in the case was Wil- 
liam C. Wines, of Chicago. The railroad's 
counsel was Walter J. Cummings, Jr., of 
Chicago. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am very 
happy indeed to identify myself with the 
distinguished Senator from Utah in 
offering this amendment tothe act. We 
have felt for some time there was a no- 
man’s-land in the legislation at the pres- 
ent time, under the rulings of the courts, 
andsoon. I believe it is important that 
this no-man’s-land be eliminated. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. Mr. President, inad- 
vertently I failed to mention the name of 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SmitTH] as a cosponsor of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1723) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
introduced by Mr. Watkins (for himself 
and Mr. Smirx of New Jersey), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE, RELATING TO DEDUC- 
TION FROM GROSS INCOME OF 
CERTAIN TEACHER EXPENSES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am about to introduce a bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak on 
it in excess of the 3 minutes allowed un- 
der the order which has been entered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Minnesota may 
proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, T 
introduce a bill, and ask for its appro- 
priate reference. It is a bill to allow 
deductions from gross income of certain 
amounts to be paid by a teacher for his 
or her further education. 

Some time ago, Mr. President, when I 
introduced my Youth Opportunity pro- 
gram, I stressed the importance of tax 
arrangements and tax adjustments re- 
lating to teachers. At that time I intro- 
duced some proposed legislation which I 
thought would be helpful. 

There is a long and discouraging his- 
tory of uncertainty of interpretation and 
ambiguity of regulation on this whole 
issue of tax deductibility for teachers’ 
educational expenditures, 

For at least 15 years, Mr. President, 
the National Education Association of 
the United States and other interested 
groups have tried to persuade the In- 
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ternal Revenue Service to treat the con- 
tinuing educational expenses of teach- 
ers as a deductible item of business ex- 
penditure. A lawyer can attend a tax 
or real-estate institute, an insurance 
man may take a short course in new 
methods of writing insurance, a doctor 
can take a refresher course on the use 
of antibiotics, and an actor can take a 
course in physical culture for the pur- 
pose of losing weight and thereby keep- 
ing in good condition. In each of these 
cases the expenses are tax deductible. 
Not so with the teacher who goes. to 
summer school or who takes courses dur- 
ing the winter toward an advanced de- 
gree or simply to broaden her profes- 
sional competence. 

In 1950, Mrs. Norah Payne Hill, a Vir- 
ginia teacher, with help from the NEA, 
succeeded in getting a favorable decision 
from the Fourth Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals which permitted her to de- 
duct her summer-school expenses on the 
ground that this was necessary in order 
to maintain a teaching certificate in Vir- 
ginia. In 1951, the Internal Revenue 
Service modified its regulations slightly 
in order to permit deduction of summer- 
school expenses only, such deduction to 
be limited to those cases where the 
teacher submitted satisfactory evidence 
that such courses were required in order 
for her to maintain her position. Even 
this concession proved unsatisfactory, 
since it left regional directors of Internal 
Revenue with considerable discretion to 
rule against deductions for summer- 
school expenses. 

Last July, Mr. President, the Internal 
Revenue Service proposed new and ap- 
parently more restrictive regulations on 
deductions for educational expenses. 
These proposed regulations are still 
pending. Under them a deduction ap- 
parently would not be allowed for a 
course which gives academic credit, even 
though the course may be necessary to 
maintain a certificate, if by taking it, 
the teacher could obtain a different po- 
sition or qualify for entry into new em- 
ployment. A deduction apparently could 
not be taken if the course would advance 
the teacher in earning capacity, salary, 
status or position, or would enhance sub- 
stantially the teacher’s reputation. 

Mr. President, last summer, following 


, the proposal of these new regulations, 


the NEA and several State associations 
filed official letters of protest against the 
new regulations. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement filed with the 
Internal Revenue Service on September 
11, 1956, on behalf of the NEA be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT Fruep WITH INTERNAL REVENUE 


SERVICE SEPTEMBER 11, 1956, oN BEHALF OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


PROPOSED RULES 1.162~-5: EXPENSES FOR 
EDUCATION 


Since 1942, the National Education Asso- 
ciation has urged the Internal Revenue 
Service to allow the deduction of educational 
expenses of public-school teachers under 
section 23 (a) (1) of the Code of 1939, now 
section 162 (a) of the Code of 1954. Over 
this 14-year period, the association has filed 
numerous requests for rulings, accompanied 
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by supporting evidence as to the reasonable- 
ness of the requests. Frequent personal con- 
ferences have also been held between mem- 
bers of the NEA research division staff and 
the employees of the rule-making section of 
the Internal Revenue Service. In each in- 
stance, the association has been unsuccess- 
ful. The original rule, O. D. 892 (4 C. B. 
209) had been issued in 1921—long before 
public-school teachers were subject to Fed~ 
eral income taxation, Modification of O. D- 
892 made by the Internal Revenue Service in 
1951 was most disappointing to the profes-, 
sion. 

In 1947, Senator Pepper, without any re- 
quest from the NEA, introduced a bill which 
would have made summer-school expenses of 
all teachers deductible for Federal income 
tax purposes. In the Senate, the Pepper bill 
was lost by only 10 votes. As evidenced by 
the discussion on the floor, other Senators 
questioned the necessity for enactment of 
the legislation because allowance of the 
deduction of these expenses was considered 
to have been provided for obviously in sec- 
tion 23 (a) (1) of the Code of 1939, and the 
Senators suggested that teachers use the 
normal methods of protestation against O. D. 
892 by presenting the issue to the courts. 
That step was taken in the case of Hill v. 
Commissioner, decided in favor of the teach- 
er on May 19, 1950, in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit (13 
T. C. No. 41). 

As a consequence of the Hill decision, 
in January 1951, the Internal Revenue 
Service issued I. T. 4044 (C. B. 1951-1, 16) 
modifying O. D. 892. However, the new 
rule interpreted the court's decision as nar- 
Towly as possible. Mrs. Hill was an ex- 
perienced teacher holding the highest grade 
of certificate issued in the State, but her 
certificate was expiring. In order to hold 
her position, Mrs. Hill was required by law 
to have a current certificate, in order to re- 
new her expiring certificate. Mrs. Hill had to 
meet certain requirements. The 1951 ruling 
of the Internal Revenue Service stated that 
only when summer-school expenses are in- 
curred by a public-school teacher in order 
to maintain her position are they deductible 
as ordinary and necessary business expenses, 
and “in cases in which the facts are similar 
to those present in the Hill case, the rule of 
that case will be applied.” It is true that 
the circuit court did not hold that all ex- 
penses incurred by teachers in attending 
summer school are deductible. However, the 
court quoted from several opinions by the 
Supreme Court of the United States to the 
effect that what are ordinary and necessary 
business expenses must depend on the nature 
and scope of the particular business out of 
which the expense in question accrues. “It 
is the kind of transaction out of which the 
obligation arose and its normalcy in the par- 
ticular business which are crucial and con- 
trolling.” (Deputy v. Du Pont (308 U. S. 
488, 496).) The disappointment of the 
teaching profession lay in the fact that the 
Internal Revenue Service apparently did not 
examine into the obligations and the 
normalcy of the teaching profession in order 
to promulgate a rule which would have ap- 
plication beyond the narrow limits of the 
facts of the Hill case. Therefore, the Na- 
tional Education Association continued its 
interest in this matter. 

As recently as January 19, 1956, a confer- 
ence was held with the rule-making staff of 
the Service who had been assigned the 
prepar..tion of new regulations with regard 
to educational expenses under section 162 
(a) of the code of 1954. The National Edu- 
cation Association representatives attempted 
to explain the “normalcy” of the teaching 
profession and were assured that the new 
rules to be proposed would meet the prob- 
lems of public-school teachers more ade- 
quately than had I. T, 4044. 
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The proposed rules (identified as sec, 
1.162-5 of the Federal Tax Regulations and 
published on July 10, 1956, on p. 5093 of the 
Federal Register, vol. 21, No. 132) are even 
more restrictive than I. T. 4044 and, further- 
more, show an utter disregard of the “nor- 
malcy“ of the teaching profession. The Na- 
tional Education Association filed a letter 
of protest under date of August 2 and sought 
this opportunity for an oral presentation of 
suggestions for improvement of the proposed 
rules so that educational expenses of teach- 
ers which are ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses of the profession will be deductible 
under section 161 (a) of the code of 1954. 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves, and is prepared to prove, that a fair 
and just interpretation of section 161 (a), 
with due consideration of the normalcy of 
the public-school teaching profession would 
allow the deduction of expenses for all part- 
time inservice education of public-school 
teachers incurred after the taxpayer has 
become a regular teacher. Inservice educa- 
tion should be broadly defined so as to in- 
clude any experiences, such as workshops, 
research projects, and travel, as well as at- 
tendance at formal university and college 
classes. The only expenses that should be 
nondeductible should be those incurred for 
preemployment preparation and those in- 
curred for full-time attendance over a period 
of long duration. Teachers, unlike members 
of other professions, have no nationally uni- 
form level of education that must be ac- 
quired before they are permitted to teach. 
(Nor does the National Education Association 
recommend that a national standard be set, 
even for income-tax purposes, because edu- 
cators all over the country would then ob- 
ject on the basis that the Federal Govern- 
ment is attempting to control education—a 
State function.) In the various States, 
teachers can, and frequently do, start teach- 
ing in a regular position after only 1, 2, or 3 
years of college education. If they begin 
teaching before having completed the recom- 
mended 4-year course, they usually finish 
by attending school during summers, eve- 
nings, or in some other part-time way. But 
they are persons established in the profes- 
sion, nevertheless, in each of the several 
States in which they have been employed. 
Therefore, the completion of further educa- 
tion might possibly lead to adjustment, but 
it is not necessarily a prerequisite for such. 

In the proposed rules the deductibility of 
educational expenses of teachers are pred- 
icated upon the following conditions: 

1. If the attendance is not a requirement 
of the employer deduction will be allowed 
only if (a) no academic credit accrues; (b) 
the attendance is of short duration; (c) 
classes attended are those designed for estab- 
lished members of the profession. 

2. Regardless of whether or not attendance 
is required, no deduction will be allowed 
if, as a result of the education, the taxpayer 
secures or qualifies for (a) a different posi- 
tion; (b) new employment; (c) a specialty; 
(d) increased prestige or enhancement of 
professional reputation; (e) increased earn- 
ing capacity. 

_ It is true that some of these conditions are 
qualified but the qualifications revolve 
around terms that are intangible and rela- 
tive, such as incidental, minor, and substan- 
tial. Use of these terms leaves the door open 
to subjective evaluation by local agents of 
the Internal Revenue Service. What one 
would categorize as incidental and minor, 
another would classify as substantial. Thus, 
under the proposed rules equal tax treatment 
may not result even among teachers who 
undergo exactly the same inservice educa- 
tion for exactly the same purposes. 

The first qualification—that attendance 
must be a requirement of the employer if 
academic credit accrues—is inequitable. Let 
us give you several illustrations: 

The State board of education makes the 
earning of a designated number of college 
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credits every 5 years mandatory for renewal 
of a teacher's certificate. 

A local board of education makes the earn-, 
ing of a designated number of college credits 
every 3 years mandatory for continuance of 
a teacher's employment. 

A State or local board of education makes 
the earning of a designated number of college 
credits every 3 or 5 years mandatory for the 
payment of the salary that would normally 
accrue to the teacher in the State or local 
mandated salary schedule, 

From our viewpoint it is also inequitable 
to insist that taking the courses shall be a 
mandatory requirement. For example: 

A superintendent or principal strongly sug- 
gests to a teacher that he is weak in certain 
respects and must build up his competence; 
he warns the teacher that otherwise he will 
be considered for dismissal at the end of 
the following school year. 

A high-school teacher employed in a dis- 
trict where a master’s degree is not required 
of high-school teachers knows that the trend 
is toward such a requirement and expects 
that eventually his employer will adopt such 
a requirement; the teacher reads the hand- 
writing on the wall and works-toward a 
master’s degree that he knows will some day 
be a legal requirement. 

Each of these situations may be just as 
compelling as the others. One who waits 
until the ax falls does not follow the prudent- 
man policy. A teacher who ignores the sug- 
gestion or warning of a superintendent or 
principal may find himself dismissed, just 
as a teacher who disregards legal require- 
ments will be dismissed. 

Aside from the discrimination that could 
result from the proposed criterion that ex- 
penses for courses resulting in academic 
credit cannot be deducted unless attendance 
is required by the employer, this qualification 
also penalizes those teachers who feel a moral 
obligation to keep abreast of the times with- 
out waiting for legal regulations requiring 
them to take inservice education. Good 
teachers could not deduct their expenses 
while poor teachers who are threatened with 
dismissal or other penalty if they do not 
take inservice education would be entitled 
to the deduction. 
` Expenses incurred in “fulfilling the general 
cultural aspirations” of a teacher would be 
nondeductible; yet, it is the teacher's moral 
obligation to entertain cultural aspirations 
and to fulfill them. A broad cultural back- 
ground through a general program of studies 
is now considered an essential part of any 
teacher’s equipment. Also the National Edu- 
cation Association does not understand what 
the service means by “cultural aspirations.” 
Nothing could be less objective. One person 
might consider culture to be “frills” that are 
unnecessary, the pleasant for everyday liy- 
ing, but never an essential in earning a 
livelihood. ‘Teachers consider that culture 
includes all the general background for un- 
derstanding of life and that it is their respon- 
sibility to pass that culture along to their 
students. 

One of the qualifications is that attendance 
must be of short duration. The National 
Education Association does not know how 
short the attendance must be to qualify. 
The confusion that could result from the 
indefinite term of short duration may be 
illustrated by 4 teachers each of whom could 
have obtained 6 hours of credit in the same 
college courses at different times: ; 

Teacher A attended classes 2 hours a day 
5 days a week for a period of 6 weeks in 
summer school, 

Teacher B attended classes 1 hour each 
of 2 nights a week during an entire school 
year of 30 weeks. 

Teacher C attended classes 1 hour a day 
5 days a week for a period of 12 weeks in a 
college operating on a quarterly basis. The 
quarter would not necessarily need to be in 
the summer, but could be. 
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Teacher D attended daytime classes for a 
semester of 15 weeks, taking two 2-hour 
classes once a week. 

Under the proposed rules, possibly only 
the 6 weeks’ summer school attendance would 
be considered of short duration by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. Yet, each of these 
teachers could, for the p of certificate 
renewal, in order to hold their present posi- 
tions cover the same curriculum and attend 
classes for the same number of hours, In 
each circumstance the teacher would attend 
class for 60 hours and would obtain the nec- 
essary 6 credits. They should have equal tax 
treatment. 

These illustrations point out also the fu- 
tility of attempting to distinguish on this 
basis between inservice education taken dur- 
ing sabbatical leave and the same type of 
education taken in summer school or night 
courses in connection with a full-time teach- 
ing position. If teacher C attended the 
summer quarter 1 year and attended the 
spring quarter several years later while on 
sabbatical leave, why should not both attend- 
ances be treated alike for income-tax pur- 
poses, other things being equal? Also, 
teacher D is no different from teacher B, 
except that teacher B attended night classes 
for 2 semesters while teacher D attended 
daytime classes for 1 semester. 

The National Education Association, there- 
fore, believes that “of short duration” should 
be defined. Furthermore, the term “part 
time” should be added to this qualification. 
Insertion of part-time education as part of 
the qualification would permit teachers who 
take inservice education by attendance at 
day or evening classes throughout the school 
year while working to obtain the same tax 
treatment as those who take their courses in 
concentrated form during a short summer- 
school session. Both terms are needed, If 
part-time education were the only term used, 
it might not be interpreted to include a 
full-time curriculum taken during even a 
short summer-school session; if short du- 
ration were the only term used, neither 
teachers nor income-tax agents could be 
sure that even summer-school attendance of 
various durations would be given the same 
tax treatment. 

We recommend that educational expenses 
incurred either for part-time attendance or 
for attendance that is for a short period 
be deductible; and we further strongly urge 
that the Service define these terms in a 
realistic way that recognizes the normalcy 
of the profession and is definite enough that 
local income-tax agents can be made aware 
of the intent of the rule. 

Another qualification is that the classes 
attended must be those especially designed 
for established members of the profession. 
The objectionable words are especially de- 
signed. There are two objections. First, 
apparently a teacher could not deduct ex- 
penses of attendance at any classes except 
those that are courses in education, strictly 
speaking, and second, not all of those. 

Let us take a social-studies teacher who 
feels it is necessary to take a course in geog- 
raphy, or economics, or sociology. Some- 
times these courses are recommended by the 
principal or some other supervisory official 
that the teacher may teach more effectively 
in his present position. These classes may 
not be administered by the department of 
education; they are not designed for teach- 
ers or students preparing to enter the pro- 
fession of teaching—but they are essential 
to a social-studies teacher. The recom- 
mended course may be at either the under- 
graduate or graduate level. 

Even among education courses, per se, the 
implication in the qualification is that the 
service is making a distinction between grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses. Graduate 
and undergraduate students are mixed in 
Many college classes. Some graduate stu- 
dents are preparing to enter the profession 
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while some persons who are established in 
the profession attend classes as undergrad- 
uates. Persons well established in the teach- 
ing profession can and do attend classes that 
are especially designed to prepare persons 
to enter the profession. What has been 
especially designed for one experienced 
teacher might be too elementary or too ad- 
vanced for another teacher, depending upon 
their previous experience. Furthermore, 
suppose a teacher in a small rural school 
must attend classes intended for those pre- 
paring for teaching, because the demands 
of the small school require the teacher to be 
prepared to teach several classes for which 
he is not yet certificated. Also, the curricu- 
lum for the preparation of teachers is not 
static. Universities and colleges add new 
courses, and regularly employed teachers re- 
turn to learn the new subject matter and 
new methods. In many instances a teacher 
holding a graduate degree will take such a 
course at the undergraduate level. 

Entering a specialty or any new position 
following a teacher's inservice education pre- 
cludes the teacher from meeting the qualifi- 
cations for deduction of his educational ex- 
penses. The proposed rules would not only 
apply this restriction to motives but to re- 
sults. For example, the specialty or new 
position might not even provide additional 
remuneration. The qualification should be 
so worded as to avoid its possible application 
to new assignments. For example, a teacher 
of French may have been notified that in 
the ensuing school year he will be assigned 
classes in Spanish as well as in French. He 
attends summer school to brush up on his 
Spanish. He is not entering a new position 
at higher pay; he is merely refreshing him- 
self in order to fulfill the duties of his cur- 
rent position. Yet, he could not deduct his 
expenses under the proposed rules because he 
obtains academic credit for attendance. A 
classroom teacher who attends classes to 
prepare for a new assignment as a classroom 
teacher in the same school system is not pre- 
paring himself for a different kind of posi- 
tion since he will remain a classroom teacher 
for the same employer, and on the same scale 
of remuneration. 

The National Education Association be- 
lieves that, at most, established teachers 
should find their educational expenses non- 
deductible only when they are incurred for 
the purpose of obtaining a position at a 
higher salary, either with a new employer or 
& different kind of position as a higher sal- 
ary regardless of who is the employer, such 
as when a classroom teacher prepares for a 
principalship. For purposes of Federal in- 
come taxation, administration and class- 
room teaching can be considered separate oc- 
cupations. Even in these cases, expenses 
should be deductible unless the new and dif- 
ferent kind of position, as defined, was of- 
fered before the attendance and therefore 
was the primary purpose of attendance. To 
state the issue more generally, the rules 
should make the distinction on the basis of 
purpose only, and not on the basis of results 
that may or may not be anticipated when the 
teacher takes the course. 

The qualification that professional repu- 
tation cannot be enhanced as a result of the 
inservice education is hardly worthy of dis- 
cussion. Additional education of any tax- 
payer should enhance his prestige. Again 
referring to the second example in the pro- 
posed rules, where Dr. B is permitted to de- 
duct expenses of attending a course in pe- 
diatrics, we point out that it is entirely fal- 
lacious to assume that a physician does not 
increase his prestige by attending a course 
that broadens his professional ability or 
professional contacts, 

Furthermore, how is relative reputation to 
be measured? The Internal Revenue Service 
agents cannot weigh the extent of increased 
prestige among physicians any more than 
they can among teachers, Is an income tax 
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agent to decide by his subjective personal 
opinion that Miss Jones has become in- 
creasingly well thought of among the edu- 
cators and the patrons of the school because 
she attended some college? In that event, 
the same agent could easily decide that Miss 
Smith’s reputation was not enhanced, pos- 
sibly because Miss Smith already was held 
in high regard or possibly because Miss 
Smith did so poorly in the class that her 
already low reputation as a teacher was not 
improved as a consequence. It is even pos- 
sible that income tax agents might evaluate 
colleges attended and say that attendance at 
some well-known institution would certain- 
ly enhance a teacher’s reputation but con- 
clude that attendance at some unknown in- 
stitution could not possibly have that re- 
sult. Also, individual differences in appear- 
ance and personality of teachers conferring 
with the same agent could affect his decision. 
This is not to reflect on the integrity of em- 
ployees of the Internal Revenue Service, but 
no human being can hold himself to an ob- 
jective evaluation of something that can- 
not be evaluated objectively. 

The proposed rules would permit the de- 
duction of educational expenses otherwise 
deductible only if the attendance does not 
substantially advance the taxpayer's earning 
capacity. The qualification is not feasible 
in the public-school teaching profession. 
However, before discussing that point, the 
National Education Association would like to 
raise the question of what the word sub- 
stantial” means in this connection. If a 
teacher is paid $4,000 for a school year, at- 
tends summer school, and is paid $4,250 for 
the ensuing school year, is the $250 a sub- 
stantial” advance? Where does the Internal 
Revenue Service plan to draw the line? It 
has drawn no line in the proposed rules. 
One local director may determine that less 
than a 10-percent increase in earning capac- 
ity is not substantial; another may determine 
that a 5-percent increase is substantial; a 
third may decide on the basis of the fact 
that the teacher has taken one step up a 
ladder which permits him to reach a higher 
maximum salary after 10 years. If the qual- 
ification of not advancing in earning capac- 
ity is to be retained in the rules when they 
are made final, the word “substantial” should 
be replaced by some objective measure such 
as an increase of 25 percent or more in the 
same or the next school year. 

Regardless of this aspect of this qualifica- 
tion, the National Education Association be- 
lieves that inclusion of the qualification, 
even if made adequately definite, is dis- 
eriminatory against the teaching profession 
and is inconsistent with other qualifications 
in the proposed rules. First, with regard 
to the discrimination, we would like to point 
out that other taxpayers incur expenses with 
the acknowledged motive of increasing earn- 
ing capacity—and they deduct these ex- 
penses for Federal income-tax purposes. Dr, 
B for example 2 of the proposed rules is 
likely to increase his earning capacity, yet 
he is allowed to deduct his expenses, His 
increased earning capacity could be as great 
as that of Dr. A’s whose expenses would be 
disallowed. In either case the increase is 
exceedingly greater than increases teachers 
would receive. Teachers incur educational 
expenses and increase their earning capac- 
ity to a limited extent because their com- 
pensation is fixed by State or local regula- 
tions. These regulations are called salary 
schedules. Teachers in 97 percent of the 
public-school systems in the United States 
work under salary schedules in which the 
board of education has no discretionary 
authority to pay a teacher a salary less than 
the amount to which he is entitled on the 
schedule. Forty percent of these salary 
schedules tie inservice education require- 
ments to changes in salary amounts. The 
slightly higher salary follows as a normal 
consequence after the teacher has met the 
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inservice education requirements mandated 
by the schedule or other statutory or regula- 
latory provisions, as for renewal of certifi- 
cate. 

Salary schedules are prescribed by State or 
local regulations. Under a State-mandated 
schedule, local boards of education have no 
discretion in paying a teacher a salary lower 
in amount than the amount due him on the 
schedule. The State salary schedule may be 
tied to certification so that all teachers hold- 
ing the same grade of certificate (and with 
the same number of years of experience) are 
to be paid the same salary. Certificates are 
required for employment; they are valid for 
various periods. They must be renewed. For 
renewal the teacher must earn a designated 
number of additional college credits. Fre- 
quently there is a limit on the number of 
times a certificate can be renewed; then a 
certificate of a different grade is issued after 
the teacher meets the qualifications. When 
credits are obtained the certificate is renewed 
or one of a different grade is issued. As a 
result, the teacher is due a different amount 
of salary. 

When a salary schedule provides for the 
payment of a salary of $4,500 for all teachers 
with standard certificates, and the standard 
certificate is valid for 5 years, and academic 
credit of 6 hours is prerequisite for renewal 
of that certificate, it is the certification re- 
quirement that causes the teacher to receive 
$4,500 in salary—not the 6 credit hours of 
academic education he earned by college at- 
tendance, since both are required by law. If 
the teacher does not obtain the required 
credits he is not entitled to a certificate; he 
cannot be employed. Thus, indirectly, such 
a salary schedule means that failure to ob- 
tain the required type of certificate because 
of not obtaining the additional college cred- 
its results in dismissal. On the other hand, 
meeting the requirements may result in in- 
creased salary. And, although the higher 
salary follows as a normal consequence, the 
proposed rules would preclude such a teacher 
from deducting the expenses incurred. Here 
lies the inconsistency. At one point the rules 
state that deduction will be allowed if the 
expenses are incurred to retain one’s posi- 
tion; at another point, the rules state that 
deduction will be disallowed if the teacher 
increases his earning capacity as a result of 
attendance. 

Fulfilling the inservice requirements of a 
local salary schedule is necessary for the 
teacher to maintain his status on the sched- 
ule. Failure to meet the requirement means 
loss in salary which he would otherwise at- 
tain, Teachers make progress on the salary 
schedule normally. A teacher does not re- 
tain his professional status in the school sys- 
tem if he is passed over in the salary sched- 
ule; and, furthermore, a teacher who is 
passed over time after time because he fails 
to meet the standards is likely to be dis- 
missed eventually. 

Finally, the proposed rules apparently ap- 
ply only to attendance at formal classes in 
educational institutions. Teachers meet re- 
quirements for inservice education also by 
educational travel. Teachers, regardless of 
legal requirements, take educational tours to 
broaden their understanding and thus im- 
prove their teaching. Many educational in- 
stitutions and voluntary membership asso- 
ciations of teachers operate educational tours 
for teachers, many of which are given aca- 
demic credit. The employer or the institu- 
tion, or both, usually requires prior approval 
to be certain that the travel undertaken by 
the teacher meets his educational needs. 
Usually 1 week of travel is considered equiva- 
dent to 1 semester hour of credit. Generally, 
upon his return the teacher must file a re- 
port before he is given credit by the em- 
ployer or the institution. To make a distinc- 
tion between a teacher who travels and one 
who attends classes is a distinction without 
a difference. 
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The Service surely would admit that a 
geography teacher can teach more efficiently 
about the Grand Canyon after having seen 
it; an art teacher can teach about the mas- 
terpieces more efficiently after having visited 
museums; a physics teacher can explain the 
application of principles more clearly after 
having studied their application in a General 
Electric or General Motors plant, In this re- 
spect the teacher is no different from a sur- 
geon who can operate more efficiently after 
having attended a clinic to watch an out- 
standing surgeon perform an operation on a 
refresher-course basis. A teacher today does 
not limit himself to the words between the 
covers of a textbook. Any teacher can be a 
better teacher if he has examined firsthand 
the things his students must be taught. The 
National Education Association believes that 
educational travel for a teacher necessitates 
expenditures that should be deductible as an 
ordinary and necessary business expense, ex- 
cept when the travel is merely for the teach- 
er’s recreation or pleasure. 

In conclusion, the National Education As- 
sociation urges the Commissioner to revise 
the proposed rules in the following respects: 

1. Eliminate all relative terms of uncer- 
tain .meanings. 

2. Provide the same tax treatment for 
courses that are taken with and without aca- 
demic credit. 

3. Permit deductibility of expenses in- 
curred voluntarily H otherwise eligible. 

4. Delete all references to “cultural aspira- 
tions” and “enhancement of reputation.” 

5. Make no distinction between classes as 
to whether they are “especially designed” for 
those preparing to enter the profession or for 
those already established in the profession, 
leaving the distinction to rest on the status 
of the taxpayer rather than on the course at- 
tended. 

6. Permit deduction of expenses incurred 
in full-time attendance over a period of short 
duration or part-time attendance over a pe- 
riod of long duration, these terms being de- 
fined. 

7. Include all types of inservice education, 
such as travel, in the same category, other 
things being equal. 

8. Distinguish between deductibility of ex- 
penses incurred in preparing for a new as- 
signment in the same school system and non- 
deductibility of expenses incurred in prepar- 
ing for a new and different kind of position, 
which is based on increased remuneration, in 
the same school system or employment in a 
different school system. 

9. Eliminate the qualification with regard 
to increase in earning capacity, at least to 
exclude increases that would normally ac- 
crue through the officially adopted salary 
schedule, or substitute a definite amount for 
the word “substantial.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, fur- 
ther conversations were held between the 
protesting groups and the technical and 
legal staff of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. I, myself, hav- been following these 
developments with deep concern. I have 
discussed the matter personally with Dr. 
Gordon Mork, associate professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Minnesota. 
My staff has conferred with Dr. James 
McCaskill, of the National Education 
Association in Washington. 

It is now perfectly clear that a satis- 
factory resolution of the problem of edu- 
cational expense deductions for teachers 
will probably not be resolved in the ab- 
sence of new legislation. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill which would allow a de- 
duction up to a maximum of $600 a year 
for teachers employed by public or pri- 
vate accredited schools. The deduction 
would apply for experses of tuition, 
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books, equipment, travel, and living, to 
the extent that these exceed the indi- 
vidual’s normal living expenses, and are 
paid by the individual in connection with 
his enrollment in educational courses at 
a accredited institution of higher edu- 
cation. After years of inequitable and 
discriminatory treatment, the teachers 
of America deserve a better tax break 
than has hitherto been available to them 
under the restrictive rules and regula- 
tions made pursuant to the current 
statute. Mr. President, I am convinced 
that the proposed legislation I introduce 
today is long overdue. 

I am pleased to note other Senators 
have manifested interest in this same 
type of legislation. I remember that 
only about a week ago keen interest in 
this proposed legislation was exhibited 
by the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLANDI. I know other Senators like- 
wise have presented proposals or are in 
the process of so doing. 

I appreciate the fact that revenue 
measure must originate in the House 
of Representatives, but I am hopeful 
that the introduction of this bill now 
in the Senate will speed Senate action at 
such time as this action may appropri- 
ately be taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (£. 1724) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a 
deduction from gross income for certain 
amounts paid by a teacher for-his fur- 
ther education, introduced by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency be 
discharged from further consideration 
of S. 537, a bill introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] on 
January 10, 1957, authorizing the Com- 
missioner of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration to convey certain land to the 
State of Arizona for National Guard pur- 
poses. Since the bill was introduced, the 
land in question has been transferred to 
the Department of the Army. This bill 
is, therefore, more appropriately a mat- 
ter for consideration by the Committee 
on Armed Services, and I ask that the bill 
be referred to that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1957— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. Morse) submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them jointly 
to the bill (S. 497) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (S. 497) author- 
izing the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on 
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rivers and harbors for navigation, flood 
control, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment, 
together with an explanation of the pur- 
pose of the amendment may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the amendment and explanation will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment, together with the 
explanation, are as follows: 


On page 58, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 210. The authorizations made in 
titles I and II of this act shall not be ef- 
fective until such time as the President 
determines which of the projects authorized 
in such titles having an estimated total 
cost of not less than $375 million are least 
essential in the national interest. The au- 
thorizations made in titles I and II of this 
act shall become effective as of the date of 
such determination by the President except 
that such projects determined by the Presi- 
dent to be least essential in the national 
interest shall not be authorized until such 
later date or dates as the President deter- 
mines that carrying out any such project or 
projects would be necessary and beneficial 
to the national economy. The President 
shall notify the Congress of any determina- 
tions made under the provisions of this 
section.” 

On page 58, line 5, in lieu of “Sec. 210,” 
msert “Sec. 211.“ 


— 


WHAT THE DOUGLAS AMENDMENT PROVIDES 


1. None of the $1.5 billion in projects au- 
thorized in the bill shall become effective 
until the President determines which 25 per- 
cent are least essential in the national inter- 
est.” This determination could be made in a 
matter of a very few weeks. 

2. At that time, Congress could begin ap- 
propriations for those three-fourths of the 
projects—or parts of projects—which are 
most essential. 

3. The remaining 25 percent would be de- 
ferred or postponed until the President made 
a specific determination that the carrying 
out of each or all of them “would be bene- 
ficial to the national economy.” The Presi- 
dent is required to notify the Congress when 
his determination for a project or projects is 
made. 

4. Projects with the least priority would be 
postponed so as not to add to inflationary 
pressures in this period of inflation. 

5. If there were signs of deflation or the 
onset of recession, the President could 
“trigger” some or all of the remaining proj- 
ects to offset the deflation or recession. 

6. It would give the President, with the 
hundreds of budget and administrative offi- 
cials who know the details of these projects, 
the responsibility of determining the prior- 
ity in which they were carried out. The 
President is best equipped to do this. 
Meanwhile, of course, Congress retains the 
right to “authorize” projects which is our 
constitutional prerogative. 

7. If this amendment is passed and is car- 
ried over to remaining authorization and 
appropriation bills, it could mean an initial 
savings of $2 to $3 billion in fiscal 1958. 
Since the ultimate costs of public works 
projects in the past have been two and one- 
quarter times their estimated costs at the 
time of their authorization, eventual savings 
could run as high as $4.5 to $6.8 billion. 

8. In making his determination, the Pres- 
ident would have discretion to take into ac- 
count a number of considerations, such as 

(a) the projects with the best cost-benefit 
ratios, (b) those best designed to overcome 
local conditions of unemployment or eco- 
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nomic distress, (c) those designed to avoid 
future natural catastrophes, and (d) those 
best designed to aid the national defense. 

9. By applying the reductions to the na- 
tional debt, inflationary pressures could be 
eased. The tight money policy and the 
monetary authorities would thereby not 
have to bear the entire burden of dampening 
inflationary pressures which, at the present 
time, they are not entirely equipped to do. 

10. The savings would allow the budget 
estimates for badly needed and too long 
postponed priority programs, such as schools, 
hospitals, slum clearance, and aid to chroni- 
cally depressed industrial and farm areas, 
to be carried through without raising the 
national debt, adding to inflationary pres- 
sures, or unbalancing the budget. 

11. The proposal carries out the recommen- 
dation of the 1957 Report of the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee that: 

“The Federal Government, in the present 
circumstances, can contribute toward easinz 
the necessity for restraints by exercising the 
utmost economy in its own spending pro- 
grams. 

“The Committee believes that the Federal 
Government should exercise leadership in 
contributing to economic stability by sub- 
stantially reducing public works expendi- 
tures now. Expenditures which can be de- 
ferred economically would be better made 
when inflationary pressures lessen.” 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN COR- 
PORATE AND EXCISE TAXES— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, and Mr. 
PurTELL) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 4090) to provide a 
1-year extension of the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr, DOUGLAS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 4090, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 
Article entitled “Better Water and More of 
It,” written by him and published in the 
South Dakota Stockgrower magazine for 
March 1957. 


THE YELLOWTAIL DAM AND 
RESERVOIR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
morning I appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, of which my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], is chairman. The 
Senator from Montana has been the pri- 
mary force behind the Yellowtail project 
for almost 13 years and, more than any 
other man, has kept this proposal alive. 
No one could have been more determined 
and consistent than my distinguished 
colleague in behalf of this project. On 
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every occasion he has been a tower of 
strength and the leader in the fight for 
Yellowtail. At that time I made a state- 
ment in behalf of the Yellowtail Dam 
and Reservoir, on the Crow Reservation, 
in the southeastern part of my State. I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment I made before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 12, YELLOWTAIL DAM AND 
RESERVOIR 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing this morning before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs in be- 
half of one of the few remaining natural 
power sites in this country—Yellowtail Dam 
and Reservoir. The construction of this 
project will give a needed shot in the arm to 
the economy of eastern Montana. It will 
provide power in an area with power de- 
mands exceeding production; it will bring 
arid lands under irrigation; and it will pro- 
vide fiood control and recreation, in addition 
to a number of other subsidiary benefits. 

I need not restate the purpose of Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 other than to say it will 
provide for transfer of right-of-way of ap- 
proximately 7,000 acres of land for Yellowtail 
Dam and Reservoir and payment of $5 million 
to the Crow Indian Tribe in this connection, 
The facts and testimony are before the com- 
mittee. They support, in my judgment, the 
just and fair compensation as set forth in 
this joint resolution. 

I presented a statement in behalf of Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 at the time of the public 
hearing several weeks ago and today I wish 
only to make a few comments, after which I 
will be most happy to discuss phases of this 
legislation with any of the members of the 
committee who may desire to do so. 

Testimony in behalf of this joint resolu- 
tion has cited two precedents for the $5 
million payment—Kerr Dam in western Mon- 
tana and Pelton Dam in Oregon. In both 
instances special values and justifiable con- 
siderations were essential factors where In- 
dian lands for power site purposes are being 
leased by private utilities at rates which in a 
50-year period yield proportionately more 
than the proposed payment in this resolu- 
tion. This procedure has been subscribed to 
as reasonable by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the Department of the Interior. 
What we are asking in this joint resolution is 
equitable treatment for the Crow Indians. 

The Flathead Indians at Kerr Dam are 
receiving an annual payment of $175,000 and 
the Warm Spring Indians are receiving 
$90,000 for their lands at the Pelton project. 
Over a 50-year period the Indian charges will 
be $7,377,000 and $3,952,000 respectively. In 
view of these precedents and the multi- 
purpose benefits derived from a completed 
Yellowtail Dam, I feel that the $5 million 
figure is justifiable. 

I would like to point out that since a third 
generator has been installed at Kerr Dam, 
the Flathead Indians are currently nego- 
tiating for additional compensation from the 
utility company in view of this new power 
revenue. 

The Yellowtail Dam settlement will be an 
outright purchase, allowing certain reserva- 
tions for the Crow Indians as set forth in 
this joint resolution, as opposed to a lease at 
Kerr and Pelton Dams. 

In a report submitted to the distinguished 
chairman of this committee on February 5 
by the Bureau of the Budget they state that 
these precedents should not be considered 
because they are private concerns, licensed 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Act. The utilities are private profit-making 
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organizations and cannot be compared with 
the Federal Government's operations, but it 
is the duty of the FPC and the Interior 
Department to see that the interests of the 
Indians and the consumers of power from 
these projects are protected. If these pay- 
ments are considered reasonable certainly 
a lesser payment of $5 million when com- 
puted over a period of time for the Crows 
is not too much to ask. We are giving equi- 
table compensation to the Crow Indian Tribe 
and the completion of the Yellowtail Dam 
will give the consumer power at reasonable 
rates. 

The Budget Bureau rejects the provision 
that the reduction in area of the Crow 
tribal lands to approximately 5 percent of 
the original area, as partial justification for 
the $5 million payment. As established, by 
treaty in 1851, the Crow Indian Reservation 
in Montana and Wyoming was composed of 
38,500,000 acres of land, including valuable 
grazing and other agricultural lands, as well 
as vast timber and mineral resources. The 
Crow Indian Reservation now comprises 
2,018,218 acres. To the contrary, this is just 
one more reason why we should bend over 
a little backwards to treat these Indians 
equitably. The approval of this payment 
should in no way be considered fulfillment 
of any claims on this matter now pending 
before the Indian Claims Commission. 

Judge Charles N. Pray of the district 
court of the United States ruled in favor of 
comdemnation proceedings in procuring 
these 7,000 acres of land necessary for Yel- 
lowtail Dam and Reservoir. The date of the 
court decision was January 8, 1957. 

I do not know what plans the Bureau of 
Reclamation may have in pursuing the con- 
demnation proceedings, but I do want to 
make it very clear to the Members of this 
Committee and the Congress that I am unal- 
terably opposed to condemnation proceed- 
ings. I shall never agree to a position of 
force in obtaining these lands, 

The original appraisal of the actual value 
of these lands was set at something under 
$50,000 without giving consideration to 
power site values. The Department of In- 
terior, under both Democratic and Republi- 
can administrations, has offered the Crow 
Indians $1,500,000 for these lands. These 
offers were not adequate and were rejected 
by the Tribe. At the other extreme there 
have been proposals recommending $1 mil- 
lion a year on a least basis for 50 years at 
which time the project would revert to 
tribal ownership. I understand that this 
suggested payment has been reduced to 
something like $8 million for the transfer 
of these lands. In view of the various offers 
proposed I feel that the $5 million settle- 
ment is just, fair and equitable and it is 
agreed to by the vast majority of those con- 
cerned. 

The Montana delegation is unyielding in 
its support of the $5 million settlement, we 
will not settle for a lesser amount. As I 
have said before, one of the most important 
special values of this settlement of the trans- 
fer of these Indians lands is to see that the 
Crow Indian Tribe gets equitable treatment, 
if not preferential treatment. 

The Crow Indian Tribe has been more 
than cooperative in adyancing the develop- 
ment of this vital multipurpose project in 
southeastern Montana and neighboring Wyo- 
ming. On several occasions they have en- 
dorsed the $5 million settlement by tribal 
resolution, the most recent being January 25, 
1957. 

This payment was subscribed to by Con- 
gress in the last Congress, the Governor of 
Montana has endorsed the settlement, the 
people of the Billings-Hardin area of Mon- 
tana are fully behind it, and most recently 
the Montana Legislature passed House Joint 
Memorial 4 urging and requesting the en- 
actment of resolutions pending before Con- 
gress setting forth a fair and just settlement. 
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President Eisenhower vetoed Senate Joint 
Resolution 135 in the last session of Con- 
gress. However, I sincerely believe that he 
will reconsider when he is given all of the 
facts and their justification. 

A rejection of the settlement as provided 
in Senate Joint Resolution 12 will result in 
endless delay in the construction of this most 
vital multipurpose project. All obstacles 
will be removed with the approval of the 
joint resolution—a green light for this proj- 
ect, with all planning completed. This proj- 
ect has been authorized for over 12 years. 

Early and expeditious action on this leg- 
islation by Congress is imperative so that 
we can appropriate funds this session of Con- 
gress for the beginning of construction of 
Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir in fiscal year 
1958. Any additional delay in meeting the 
power needs of the Northwest will be 
detrimental. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and 
the members of the committee for the op- 
portunity to appear in executive session in 
behalf of Senate Joint Resolution 12. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
addition to the statement, which will be 
incorporated in the record of the hear- 
ings, I also drew a parallel between the 
proposed Yellowtail project, in south- 
eastern Montana, and the proposal made 
by this administration, last year, to grant 
$56 million to the Government of Egypt 
to build a multipurpose project known 
as the Aswan Dam. At that time I was 
opposed to that particular project; and 
I am happy to state once again that I 
am glad the Secretary of State withdrew 
the offer of $56 million, on a grant basis, 
which this Government was prepared to 
make. 

I drew the parallel because the Yellow- 
tail Dam, in southeastern Montana, is 
also a multipurpose project. It is one 
which will be of great benefit to the peo- 
ple of southeastern Montana and the 
people of northern Wyoming. Its cost 
is fully reimbursable, at interest; and 
it will be beneficial, not only to the peo- 
ple of Montana and Wyoming, but also 
to the Federal Government, because it 
has been estimated that these multipur- 
pose projects last for approximately 100 
years. The cost of this project will be 
fully repayable within a 40-year period, 
at interest; and then for the next 60 
years, except for minor repairs and up- 
keep, the funds derived therefrom will 
go into the Federal Treasury. 

So, Mr. President, I sincerely hope 
that, this time, if the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 12) dealing with the Yellow- 
tail Dam and Reservoir is passed by the 
Congress and goes to the White House, 
the President will go into the matter very 
carefully, and will affix his signature to 
the joint resolution. In so doing, he will 
be participating with the people of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming in the development of 
our great States’ natural resources for 
the benefit of our people. I conclude 
by reiterating that this project is fully 
reimbursable and that the Crow Nation 
has offered, on an equitable and just 
basis, a great resource which can, will, 
and must, some day, be developed for the 
interest and the welfare of our people. 


AGREEMENT AT BERMUDA 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in light of the wide interest 
throughout the country in the recent 
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Bermuda Conference between President 
Eisenhower and his associates and Prime 
Minister Macmillan, of Great Britain, 
I feel that it is important that we all 
understand as fully as we can the fine 
outcome of that conference and the 
progress made there. Of course, with 
the unsettled problems of the Middle 
East, we still have many headaches 
ahead of us, but in order to present what 
seem to me to be the high spots of the 
accomplishments of the conference, I 
ask unanimous consent to publish in the 
body of the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks, an editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of Monday, 
March 25, entitled “Agreement at Ber- 
muda.” I also request unanimous con- 
sent to publish, in connection with my 
remarks, the column by Mr. David Law- 
rence in the New York Herald Tribune 
of Monday, March 25, entitled “United 
States Baghdad Pact Support Completes 
Ring About Reds.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and column were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 25, 1957] 
AGREEMENT AT BERMUDA 


In 4 days of discussions conducted with 
the “freedom and frankness” befitting old 
friends who represent two sovereign nations 
with not always identical views and policies, 
President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Macmillan have healed the breach between 
the United States and Britain caused by the 
Suez crisis and have laid a firm foundation 
for the restoration of the special bonds that 
bind the English-speaking world. The re- 
sults of their Bermuda conference are 
summed up in a detailed but businesslike 
communique bare of all emotionalism or 
rhetorical flourishes. Such warmer touches 
may be supplied later when and if the pro- 
jected visit of Queen Elizabeth to the United 
States materializes. 

But, in keeping with the new realism that 
dominated the conference, the two statesmen 
recognize that they must “seek to coordi- 
nate” their foreign policies in the interest 
of peace with justice in a changing but in-_ 
creasingly interdependent world. For that 
purpose they have taken a number of im- 
portant decisions with which they are “well 
satisfied.” What is more, they undertake 
to continue the exchange of views “so well 
begun” to avert any new breach in the 
future. 

In general, and in line with the Eisen- 
hower-Mollet communique last month, the 
Bermuda decisions place greatest emphasis 
on the necessity of defending and strength- 
ening the free world against the aggressive 
designs of Soviet Russia and its puppets and 
partners everywhere, including the Middle 
East. To that end the United States and 
Britain again join France in stressing the 
value of collective security pacts and the 
special importance of the North Atlantic 
alliance as the cornerstone of Western de- 
fense. These alliances, it is again made 
plain, are not aggressive. They operate 
within the framework of the United Nations 
as instruments of permitted self-defense 
and, if need be, as potential enforcement 
agencies of the United Nations. 

In that connection the communique takes 
indirect account of the British defense cuts 
entailing British troop withdrawals from 
continental Europe and Asia. It emphasizes 
that in the absence of an effective disarma- 
ment agreement the free world must in the 
main depend for its safety on the deterrent 
effect of atomic and hydrogen weapons. And 
the United States announces two steps to 
compensate for the British cuts. It agrees 
in principle, as an answer to Soviet threats 
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during the Suez crisis to rocket-bomb Brit- 
ain, to supply Britain with guided missiles 
capable of raining destruction on Soviet 
Russia, even though the atomic warheads 
will remain in American possession and 
though France and Germany are likely to 
claim immediate arms parity with Britain. 
It likewise agrees, in keeping with the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, to join the work of the mili- 
tary committee of the Baghdad Pact to 
strengthen the northern tier defenses 
against communism. 

To the same end of strengthening the free 
world the two nations reaffirm the impor- 
tance of European unity and the common 
market, including closer British association 
with it in a free-trade area, though the 
United States voices the reservation that it 
must not lead to a high-tariff bloc. To the 
same end they reaffirm their support of Ger- 
man reunification in peace and freedom, de- 
spite Soviet obstructions, and emphasize 
their sympathy for the people of Hungary 
and their condemnation of Soviet oppression 
of Eastern Europe. 

At the same time, in the face of discour- 
aging reports from Cairo, they agree that the 
United Nations resolutions calling for free- 
dom of navigation in the Aqaba Gulf and 
primary United Nations responsibility in 
Gaza must be carried out, and that the Se- 
curity Council decision to “insulate” the 
Suez Canal from Egyptian politics must be 
implemented. Should Nasser refuse, they 
have discussed concrete measures to bring 
him to terms, but what these measures are 
to be, since force has been ruled out, remains 
to be clarified. 

Finally, the two nations announce that, 
though the testing of nuclear weapons must 
continue for the present, they are willing to 
limit such tests to prevent harmful effects, 
and to put their own tests under interna- 
tional, including Soviet, observation if the 
Soviets will do the same, There is little like- 
lihood that the Soviets, which have fought 
off every inspection of their own armaments, 
will do so, but the offer is a symbolic token 
of Western good will which should not re- 
main without effect on the rest of the world. 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 25, 1957] 


U. S. BAGHDAD Pact SUPPORT COMPLETES RING 
ABOUT REDS 


(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, March 24.—When President 
Eisenhower told Prime Minister Macmillan 
of Great Britain that the United States had 
decided to give military support to the Bagh- 
dad Pact, it was both a warning to Soviet 
Russia and a step in retaliation for the send- 
ing of arms to Egypt by the Moscow regime. 

To the average American who doesn't have 
his maps handy it should be recalled that 
the members of the Baghdad Pact—Turkey, 
Tran, Iraq, and Pakistan—all are directly 
alongside the borders of Soviet Russia. 
There is in this area no group of buffer 
‘countries between the Soviets and the West- 
ern powers as is the case in Eastern Europe 
‘where Moscow maintains her own troops in- 
side the satellite states. It’s the first time 
that American military power may be inter- 
posed directly athwart the path of the Soviets 
in the Middle East and in Central Asia. 


LINE AROUND SOVIETS 

The Western group of nations in the free 
world will now have their outposts of ground 
and air forces ready to resist Communist 
aggression in the Far East, in Central and 
Southeast Asia, in the Middle East, and in 
Western Europe. The series of bases and 
potential bases represents a definitely drawn 
line around the Soviets. 

This action by the United States has been 
made possible through the approval by Con- 
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gress of the Eisenhower doctrine. While it 
is true that a President always has the power 
to resist sudden attack on our own terri- 
tory or on our own ships at sea, the virtue 
of the Eisenhower doctrine is that Congress 
now has joined in giving advance authori- 
zation for the use of American forces in an 
area of the world where the Soviets, unless 
deterred, could readily start a miscalculated 
aggression against the Western powers. 


DETERRENT POWER 


What is emerging is a new use of deter- 
rent power. Superficial analysis of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine recently by some of the po- 
litical critics in Congress and by some writ- 
ers—who kept citing previous authority and 
precedents as sufficient for a Presidential use 
of our military forces today in any troubled 
areas—completely overlooked the deterrent 
effect sought by Mr. Eisenhower. This is 
achieved only when the Congress and the 
Executive together issue a plain warning of 
the intended use of American military power 
in a specific zone that might be regarded by 
Soviet Russia as a logical place for penetra- 
tion. The Soviets certainly would not be as 
much impressed by a reading of miscella- 
neous precedents of 100 years standing as by 
concrete action taken in 1957 by both Houses 
of Congress. 

Moscow may be unhappy about America’s 
latest move in publicly announcing an in- 
tention to support militarily the Baghdad 
Pact but the Soviets asked for it when they 
meddled in the Middle East and supplied 
arms to Nasser. The latest move by the 
United States is a stern warning that America 
will not stand idly by and let the Soviets 
penetrate the Middle East with further aid 
in arms. 

Although the United States specifically 
says there is no intention to use American 
military support for any member countries 
of the Baghdad Pact in disputes with each 
other or with other countries in the Middle 
East or in any of their own areas, as, for 
instance, as between Pakistan and India, 
the fact remains that the buildup of the 
Baghdad members on a military basis will 
have a counter effect on any Soviet schemes 
to stimulate such local wars. There is evi- 
dence that Moscow has been fishing in 
troubled waters all along and that Syria 
and Egypt have come under Soviet military 
influence. 

So it is natural for the West to take mea- 
sures of defense against such potential ag- 
gression by the Soviets and this is the real 
significance of our joining in the military 
planning to be done with the members of 
the Baghdad Pact which, of course, includes 
Britain. The consummation between the 
United States and Britain of this important 
step in military cooperation in the Middle 
East itself must necessarily have a profound 
effect wherever the illusion has prevailed 
that America and Britain would be driven 
apart hereafter just because of the failure 
to consult each other last October in the 
Suez crisis. 

Colonel Nasser will not be happy over what 
has happened but unless he renounces his 
Soviet alliance he will find Egypt isolated 
militarily and certainly the Soviets will not 
be able to bring arms to him in the event 
that any trouble breaks out again in the Mid- 
die East. 

For the latest action by the United States, 
fulfilling one of the main purposes of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, draws a line on the 
map south of which Soviet Russia cannot 
supply military forces or arms without in- 
curring the hostility of the Baghdad Pact 
members and the United States. As a Lon- 
don dispatch puts it, the new move by 
America is viewed as the most important 
Middle East development since the Com- 
munist arms deal with Egypt became known 
last year. 


March 26 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—ORDER FOR 
RECESS UNTIL 10 O'CLOCK TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to make a motion 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Order No. 163, Senate 497, a 
bill introduced by the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Cuavez] for himself and 
other Senators, and make the announce- 
ment that I do not plan to have any 
action taken on that bill today. After 
Senators have inserted any material 
they desire to insert in the Recorp and 
those who so desire have addressed the 
Senate, I expect to have the Senate re- 
cess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Before action on my motion, however, 
I should like to ask that the Senate, 
when it concludes its business today, 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered, 


FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Order No. 163, Senate bill 
497. 

I should like to explain, before the 
motion is acted upon, that there are 
available to Senators copies of the bill, 
the report, and the hearings on the bill; 
but some of my colleagues desire to give 
further study to the hearings and the 
report as filed. In an attempt to accom- 
modate them, and save time in the long 
run, I agreed that the Senate would 
recess early today and convene early 
tomorrow, so we could get action on Sen- 
ate bill 497, and then proceed to the con- 
sideration of the tax bill reported from 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I would agree with the 
request of the majority leader, but this is 
an important bill for the entire country. 
As a matter of fact, heretofore the Sen- 
ate passed an almost identical bill, but 
it was vetoed. We have added some to 
the other projects. The committee has 
held hearings, under the chairmanship 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
KERR], which hearings were attended by 
minority members such as Senators 
MARTIN, of Pennsylvania, CASE, COTTON, 
and others. We feel that action should 
be taken today. 

I understand the majority leader has 
consulted with the minority leader. I 
actually would like to accommodate him. 
As a matter of fact, I would be inclined 
to accommodate him, but I had hoped 
both the majority and the minority lead- 
ers would try to get action on the bill 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say 
to the Senator from New Mexico I think 
the Senate would save time by following 
the procedure the majority leader has 
outlined. The Senate will meet early to- 
morrow, and in the meantime our col- 
leagues will have an opportunity to re- 
view the material. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. May I get some assur- 
ance from the leaders as to when the 
Senate will take up the bill? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Following 
the prayer tomorrow. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senate 
has already entered an order to meet at 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. I hope 
the Senate will have a morning hour and 
à quorum call, and then proceed to dis- 
cuss Senate bill 497. 

Mr. President, I renew my motion that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of order No. 163, Senate bill 497. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
497) authorizing the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Works with amend- 
ments, 


THE ROLE OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 
IN A FREE SOCIETY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on 
March 8, 1957, it was my pleasure to ad- 
dress the American Association of Junior 
Colleges at Salt Lake City, Utah. I spoke 
on the role of college education in a free 
society. 

Because education is affected with a 
public interest in a way that today per- 
haps is more critical than ever before, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my address be printed in the body of 
the Recorp, immediately following my 
remarks. x 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ROLE OF COLLEGE EDUCATION IN A FREE 
SOCIETY, ADDRESS or FRANK CHURCH, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM IDAHO, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
AT SALT Lake Crry, UTAH, Marcu 8, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the 
general theme of my address this evening is 
the role of college education in a free so- 
ciety. For the discussion of this subject I 
have, of course, no professional qualifications. 
I cannot speak to you as an educator. My 
profession is law, and my career is, at pres- 
ent, that of a United States Senator. Sena- 
tors these days are sometimes concerned 
about education, just as educators are some- 
times concerned about Senators. The over- 
riding concern of both ought to be an edu- 
cational system that will nourish and safe- 
guard freedom in our land. 

The stark, central fact about the world 
today is that it is split into two parts, half 
slave and half free. To state it so is not 
to speak idly. In essence, one-half is dedi- 
cated to personal freedom; the other half 
subordinates personal freedom to the de- 
mands of the state. It is abundantly clear 
that, in the Communist half of the world, 
tyranny, in the sense of the cruel and arbi- 
trary exercise of despotic power, is in fact 
deeply entrenched. In our half, while per- 
sonal freedom under law is by no means 
the universal reality, it is the dominant ob- 
jective. 

Tyranny, of course, is not new to the 
world. Our forebearers have suffered under 
it, in one form or another, and have con- 
tended against it, at one time or another, 
for centuries. But never was there a time 
when tyranny presented so mortal a threat 
to freedom as now. The ancient tyrant 
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rested his rule on spearpoints; yesterday's 
tyrant depended on muskets; today’s tyrant 
has all the awesome weapons of modern 
technology at his command. In the time 
of our own revolution—and in the time of 
the French revolution—it was still possible 
for a people to organize against a tyrant, 
arm themselves with small arms, and take 
possession of half a country, even before 
news of the revolt reached the Crown. In 
those times, it was still possible for the 
farmer and the merchant to seize his rifle, 
join a citizens’ army, and fight against the 
tyrant’s troops on somewhat equal terms. 
This kind of revolution has been a part of 
our western tradition, and it has become a 
part of our concept, taught to us in our 
classrooms, and accepted by most of us al- 
most as an article of faith, that people 
oppressed by tyranny will not endure it 
long, but will rise in revolt against it and 
break its yoke. Truth, we are fond of say- 
ing, once crushed to earth, will rise again. 

I think that the time has come when we 
must reexamine this premise. Only months 
ago we watched a gallant Hungarian people 
fight desperately for freedom, but vainly did 
they die. For years we have witnessed brave 
workers behind the Iron Curtain engage in 
futile revolt against hated Communist rule. 
In Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, in 1953, the work- 
ers took possession of the great Skoda muni- 
tions plant, and then extended their control 
to the entire city. When the puppet police 
were ordered to fire, they would not. When 
the puppet troops were ordered to march, 
they refused. But Russian tanks crushed the 
revolt swiftly and surely. 

We remember, in the same year, the up- 
rising of the workers in East Berlin. Who 
can forget the photographs that were taken 
then of men fighting in the streets, so fear- 
less in their dedication that they met the 
Russian tanks in the open, armed with the 
only weapons they could find—the bricks and 
stones of the broken buildings. 

Lest you say that I dramatize too much, 
and that I point, for illustration, to captive 
peoples in little countries living under the 
boot of the Russian Goliath, let me remind 
you of a very different case in point, which, 
I believe, will even better illustrate my ar- 
gument—the case of Nazi Germany, familiar 
to us all. 

Hitler was a modern tyrant whose power 
to retain the reins of governinent was surely 
put to the ultimate test. He achieved con- 
trol of Germany, without ever having won 
majority support. Once Chancellor, he arro- 
gated to himself dictatorial powers, and 
crushed all opposition to his rule. He or- 
dered Germany into a war that was not, even 
in the beginning, popular with his people. 
After the blitzkreig victories, the war became 
a hopeless stalemate. Inexorably, the tide 
of battle turned; Germany was bled white on 
the battlefields of Europe; her armies were 
destroyed in Africa; her major ally, Italy, 
tottered and collapsed before the invading 
Allied armies, and Hitler’s partner, the saw- 
dust Caesar, was shot down in the streets of 
Milan, and hung by his boots for the crowds 
to revile. Two years before the war ended, it 
had become clear that there was no possible 
way for Germany to win. Yet, the German 
tyrant, thought mad by members of his own 
high command, continued doggedly to hold 
control. Hitler was dictator and Hitler re- 
mained dictator, while his armies, bludg- 
eoned and beaten, retreated back toward the 
capital. Hitler was dictator and Hitler re- 
mained dictator, while the great cities of 
Germany were pounded into rubble by mas- 
sive fleets of bombers, against which there 
was no shield. There was no place to hide. 
There was no way to win. And sane men, 
many of whom held high positions in the 
army and in the Government, conspired to- 
gether in an effort to stop the bloodshed by 
deposing Adolph Hitler. But Hitler was dic- 
tator and Hitler remained dictator, until 
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there was nothing left of Germany but the 
black and twisted ruins of Berlin. Germany 
stopped fighting when Hitler stopped living, 
his life taken by his own hand in a bunker 
under the rubble of his smashed chancery. 
I saw what was left of that chancery when I 
was in Berlin a year ago. It is just a pile of 
broken stone and masonry, a fitting monu- 
ment to the memory of Adolph Hitler. 

The point I make, my friends, is this: Mod- 
ern tyranny, once it takes possesion of a peo- 
ple, has the implements with which it can 
preserve its power indefinitely. It has 
armored divisions and highly mobile troops 
for swift dispatch into any corner of the 
country where trouble brews. It has secret 
police who mix constantly with the people 
and who, by wire or wireless, can instantly 
apprise the capital of any planned uprising 
long before it can be effectively launched. 
What’s worse still, is that modern tyranny has 
the means with which to remold the minds 
of the people. The newspapers, the maga- 
zines, the radio and television programs, can 
be so efficiently censored and directed by the 
tyrant, the schools and universities can be 
so rigidly disciplined, that the people can be 
taught, in time, to accept what the State 
directs, and to forget what the truth may be. 
Never before, in all the history of the world, 
has a tyrant commanded any tools to com- 
pare with those he can now possess. Never 
before could a people be so completely cap- 
tured and controlled. This is why I say, with 
the deepest conviction, that we must not 
let the tyranny of our times engulf what is 
left of the free world. For if tyranny 
triumphs throughout the world at large, it 
will plunge mankind into an age of darkness 
that could last a thousand years. 

What, then, is the challenge facing the 
educators of America? What is the role 
that education should play in keeping our 
country free? One role is plain. Education 
should contribute to our military security. 
Everyone agrees that our schools should fur- 
nish us with the trained technicians we need 
to fill the requirements of our industry and 
the necessities of our defense. In recent 
weeks, I have listened to many of my col- 
leagues in the Senate warn the Nation about 
the immense number of trained technicians 
being graduated each year from Russian uni- 
versities. Several bills have already been 
introduced to give Federal financial assist- 
ance to qualified students in our own colleges 
who seek degrees in the sciences. As long 
as our freedom is threatened by possible con- 
quest from without, who will quarrel with the 
urgency of the mission of our schools to 
supply us with the physicists, the chemists, 
the engineers, and technicians we must have 
to keep our military defenses strong? I 
neither question this mission, nor belittle its 
importance. 

Yet, it could easily be a fatal mistake for 
us to assume that the principal threat to our 
freedom today lies in the possibility of mili- 
tary conquest from without. I don’t believe 
that it does. Isuggest to you that the great- 
est totalitarian triumphs of the 20th century 
have come from within the countries fallen 
victim. This was so, in the case of the Com- 
munist seizures, in Russia and in China; 
this was so, in the case of the Fascist seizures 
in Germany, Italy, Spain, and Japan. The 
threat to freedom is authoritarian govern- 
ment. It matters not whether that govern- 
ment owns all the factories, as in a Com- 
munist state, or whether it owns only the 
public buildings and the military forces, as in 
a Fascist state. Freedom can be totally ex- 
tinguished one way or the other. 

Now I think we have been alerted to the 
Communist method of subversion and reyo- 
lution from within. Certainly we should be 
by now. Every day it is being dramatized 
anew in our newspapers and magazines and 
on radio and television programs. The 
method involves all of the conventional tech- 
niques of espionage, conspiracy and intrigue. 
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This kind of Communist threat is one that 
We can readily identify and understand. 
Thus we can safeguard ourselves against it. 
I think it noteworthy that Communist sub- 
version and revolt from within has worked 
only in countries like Russia and China, 
where the established governments were 
weak and inept, and where the people at 
large were cursed with ignorance and pov- 
erty. The United States, richest and most 
powerful country of the world, presents just 
the opposite case. No, my friends, I have 
long been convinced that the greatest poten- 
tial danger to freedom within our land does 
not lurk beneath a Red fiag that we can all 

and tear down. I have too much 
faith in the inherent health and sturdiness 
of my country to believe that a few fanatics 
serving an alien cause can steal from us our 
freedom. They may indeed do mischief. 
We should take every precaution, consistent 
with the methods of a free society, to protect 
ourselves against them. But those who 
serve the Red flag within this country are 
far removed from any real power in our 
political life. Every American who retained 
his through the storm of “Mc- 
Carthyism” we have just weathered, or who 
has regained his perspective since, knows 
that this is true. 

The greatest potential danger to freedom 
within our land, I.submit, rests not in alien 
hands, but in our own. If we lack good judg- 
ment—and these turbulent times will tax our 
judgment to its limits—we have the power 
in our own hands to destroy freedom in the 
name of defending it. Misguided but zealous 
patriots waving the Stars and Stripes, could, 
without meaning to do so, expand into a 
political force of such dimension as to 
trample freedom underfoot. This is how 
tyranny has come, in our own lifetimes, to 
enlightened and progressive countries not 
so unlike our own. 

A year ago I was in Munich talking to a 
German who had supported Hitler in the 
early days. He was appalled at what had 
happened to Germany after the Nazis took 
control. When I asked him why he had been 
drawn to Hitler, at the crucial time when 
the people still could have stopped him, he 
gave me a simpie, truthful explanation I 
won't forget. He said, Hitler was for Ger- 
many. He was the most pro-German poli- 
tician I had ever listened to. I didn’t under- 
stand what freedom really was. Hitler said 
he would protect it, and make Germany pure 
and strong. He said our ills were due to the 
traitors among us, the Jews and the Commu- 
nists. He promised to rid us of these ene- 
mies. He was for Germany. I didn't under- 
stand.” 

Ask me what the primary purpose of edu- 
cation is, in a free society, and I will tell you 
it is this: It is to teach the people to under- 
stand. It is to teach the people the real 
meaning of freedom, for it is a complex con- 
cept to master, not a simple one. It is to 
equip the people to govern themselves, for 
govern they must. It is to charge them, at 
least at the college level where the most 
significant learning must occur, with a 
meaningful acquaintance with the history of 
our civilization, with the nature of free gov- 
‘ernment under law, and with a general 
knowledge sufficiently broad to enabie them 
to intelligently discharge their responsibili- 
ties as free citizens. 

I am aware that there is nothing novel in 
the doctrine that college students should 
receive a liberal education in the humanities 
and in the social sciences. Despite all the 
pressures to which modern education is sub- 
ject, the place of these disciplines in the 
curriculum has been ably defined. Some- 
times, however, an outsider, from his differ- 
ent perspective, can make profitable sug- 
gestions for the attainment of an agreed 
objective. Looking at our college system 
from the point of view of a layman, but one 
‘who has had fairly recent experience with it, 
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I wish now to suggest some ways in which 
it seems to me that the colleges can im- 
prove their implementation of the philosophy 
that the great thoughts and fruitful ex- 
periences of western civilization must in the 
interest of freedom, be transmitted, intact, to 
each new generation. 

First, it occurs to me that it ought not to 
be taken for granted that the entering col- 
lege freshman is aware of the significance to 
him of the nontechnical courses he will be 
required or encouraged to take. Perhaps a 
little deliberate indoctrination is in order. 
The scientific world has its own proud phil- 
osophy and most high school people are ex- 
posed to it in the person of competent and 
dedicated high school teachers of science. 
They have been taught to respect facts and 
the empirical method of identifying, classi- 
fying and applying them. They have already 
experienced the satisfaction of testing text- 
book propositions for themselves in the 
laboratory. That which they have thus veri- 
fied for themselves, they have learned to re- 
spect. Many of them, I am afraid, have no 
such respect for the methods of the humani- 
ties and social studies. 

It seems to me that a freshman survey 
course, in which the philosophy and ration- 
ale of the humanities and the social studies 
are developed from first principles, might 
properly be required of all college freshmen. 
From this course, they should gain an ap- 
preciation of the role of the humanities in 
nurturing the capacity to live happy and 
well. They should gain some insight into 
the relationship between the social studies 
and the fulfillment of responsible citizen- 
ship in a free society. Above all, they should 
be started, at least, on the road to an ap- 
preciation of the fact that an educated per- 
son must always be, by definition, a foe of in- 
tolerance and bigotry; an effective fighter for 
freedom and a capacious vessel for the recep- 
tion of ideas. They should be apprised that 
the basic problems of human relations are 


the most subtle, the most baffling, and at the 


same time, the most challenging problems 
that the human intellect can assault. 
Second, I think college administrators 
and faculties should be alert to defend and 
promote the prestige of the humanities and 
the social studies. First impressions cut 
deep, and even the physical environment in 
which a class is taught can affect the stu- 
dent's evaluation of its importance. I re- 
member well, in this connection, the first 
philosophy course I attended at Stanford. 
This much-abused department of learning, 
I think we can agree, is fundamental to 
anything that deserves the name of edu- 
cation. It deals with absolutely basic values 
and it pursues them by means of the most 
rigorous intellectual discipline. I looked 
forward to my first class in philosophy with 
delighted anticipation. It was taught in a 
musty classroom in a decrepit corner of the 
campus. I soon learned that the entire 
philosophy department, at that great uni- 
versity, was staffed by two men and headed 
by an associate professor. In retrospect, it 
seems to me tragic, but not surprising, that 
those classes were not heavily attended. 
Another aspect of the same problem has 
to do with faculty salaries and prestige. 
Most of you are doubtless painfully aware 
of the fact that it is difficult to employ 
competent teachers at the salary level avail- 
able to most colleges. The difficulty is most 
acute, of course, in the scientific field where 
the competition of industry is relentless. 
Now, a young man with a Ph. D. in philoso- 
phy, or English literature, has somewhat 
fewer alternatives to teaching than does a 
young doctor whose specialty is chemistry or 
nuclear physics. Under the economic pres- 
sures thus induced, many college adminis- 
trators must be sorely tempted, even against 
their better Judgment, to adopt a double 
standard of salaries for technical and non- 
technical teaching personnel, I say against 
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their better judgment, for I am sure every 
good administrator recognizes that open or 
tacit discriminiation in this regard will in- 
evitably dry up the sources of good teachers 
in the downgraded fields. But the most 
destructive consequence is the inevitable 
communication to the students of the weak- 
ened morale of teachers who feel themselves 
underrated. 

Still another factor undermining the pres- 
tige of nontechnical courses is the fact that 
they often seem too easy to justify or de- 
mand the best efforts of competent students. 
Students tend to accept the valuation of a 
course of study implicitly placed upon it by 
the instructor, and it is unhappily the case 
that attitudes toward and methods of 
teaching the humanities and social studies 
have sometimes failed to keep pace with the 
quality of scientific instruction. Add to 
these factors the authentic glamour which 
attaches, by reason of its dramatic achieve- 
ments, particularly in the nuclear field, to 
all who don the cloak of science, and it is 
not surprising that many bright students 
approach the study of the humanities with 
impatience, if not with actual distaste. 

Before leaving this point, let me suggest 
that where money is a problem (and isn’t 
it always?) we must avoid the pressure to 
skimp in the humanities. The preservation 
of freedom is at stake. Freedom is not the 
product of science. The Greeks had free- 
dom. Indeed, the effectiveness of Nazi tech- 
nology and the vitality and resourcefulness 
of Soviet science today demonstrate that 
science and tyranny are not necessarily in- 
compatible. Freedom can live and grow only 
in intimate association with the humani- 
ties. Still speaking as a layman, I would 
say, if sacrifices need be made, then let's 
cut the frills—the cooking, dancing, mar- 
keting courses, yes; the swollen athletic pro- 
grams, if need be. But do not trifle with 
the humanities, for to do so is to strike at 
freedom in its most vulnerable place. 

Finally, I believe it is the responsibility 
of college administrators and faculties to 
resist to the utmost those who would iso- 
late you from the mainstream of American 
life. Contempt for and mistrust of the in- 
tellectual has gone too far in this country. 
Survival in the atomic age does not lie in 
adulation of good-natured mediocrity, or in 
scorn for the bold, creative thinking that 
comes from the disciplined minds concen- 
trated in institutions of higher learning. I 
believe there is a growing distinction in this 
connection between the place of universities 
in the United States and the respected posi- 
tion enjoyed by their European counter- 
parts. The young man who goes away to 
college with the preconception derived from 
the attitudes of his parents, from the public 
statements of successful businessmen and 
political leaders and from the mass mediums 
of communication, that what he will learn 
there is of no practical significance, is sim- 
ply being taught to look for the answers 
to the great questions of our time in the 
newspapers rather than in the books and 
great minds he will encounter as he acquires 
his higher education. 

During my recent political campaign in 
Idaho, I was eager to discuss the issues on 
college campuses, before college students 
and faculties. Only at the private institu- 
tions were opportunities to do so available. 
Contrast this with the situation in England, 
where colleges and universities have tra- 
ditionally been, and where they remain the 
preferred forum for public debate of the 
great questions of the day. 

While the relationship between the col- 
lege and its community should be close 
and harmonious, I do not mean to sug- 
gest that the college should mir- 
ror the community. To the extent that it 
merely conforms, it will fail in its mission— 
which is to lift and to lead. Only the col- 
Jeges and universities; the centers of cre- 
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ative original thought, can lift us to the 
level at which we can find solutions to the 
human problems of our age. 

I began this consideration of the role of 
education in modern America by recalling 
that we live in a bifurcated world. I have 
emphasized that because one-half of that 
world is a tyranny equipped with tech- 
nology it represents for all of us a menace of 
unprecedented and terrifying proportions. 
I have suggested that a significant aspect 
of that menace lies in the fact that science, 
which creates the technology that lends new 
terror to modern tyranny, is not in itself 
incompatible with tyranny. I have stated 
my belief that the colleges and universities 
must do more than they are to make cer- 
tain that in meeting the pressing demand 
to turn out competent scientists in ever 
increasing numbers, they do not neglect, 
also, to turn out educated people equipped 
to discharge the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in this perilous age. 

Let me conclude with a truism that bears 
repeating no less often simply because it is 
true. The future of the world, if we are 
lucky, is now being determined in the class- 
rooms. What happens to the mind and spirit 
of young men and women of college age is, 
I think, decisive in determining the level 
at which they will contribute to the preserva- 
tion and the growth of the society into 
which they emerge. 

Therefore, we who are not educators wish 
you well. It may be that our lives are in 
your hands, 


OPPOSITION BY CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has been leading the opposition to 
legislation providing for Federal aid to 
schools, on the premise that education is 
primarily a local and State responsibil- 
ity. I now challenge the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States—and its 
affiliates throughout the Nation—to 
demonstrate the sincerity and good faith 
of this position. 

Such sincerity can be shown in but one 
way. It can be shown only if chambers 
of commerce will take the lead in urging 
far more generous support of elementary 
and high schools at the State and local 
level. Actions speak far louder than 
words. Words erect no classrooms and 
pay no schoolteachers. It takes funds 
and support to achieve these purposes. 

In the New York Times for March 17, 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, former United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
pointed out that legislation and bond 
issues for schools “have been vigor- 
ously opposed in the States and com- 
munities by some of the very people in 
the chamber who argue against Federal 
aid, The only deduction one can make 
is that the chamber wants to spend as 
little as possible for schools.” 

For example, in my State of Oregon, 
the State now provides $80 per child for 
State support of education. This is less 
than one-third of what it costs to edu- 
cate a boy or girl in Oregon. Virtually 
every survey of education indicates that 
the State government should contribute 
a minimum of one-half of school ex- 
penditures per child. In Oregon this 
would be about $135. 

School groups, led by the Oregon Edu- 
cation Association, are seeking $120 per 
child in State-donated aid. That is 
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their goal in the present 1957 session 
of the Oregon State Legislature, now 
convened at Salem, the seat of State 
government. This goal of educational 
and school groups is a major issue before 
the legislature in our State. 

I have just talked by telephone to 
Cecil V. Posey, executive secretary of the 
Oregon Education Association. Mr. 
Posey informs me that any help which 
chambers of commerce in Oregon are 
giving to a sum of $120 in State school 
aid per child is, at most, infinitesimal. 
This is the word chosen by Mr. Posey, 
who is on the firing line where this 
battle for school support in Oregon is 
being waged. Mr. Posey himself is a 
member of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, the largest chamber organ- 
ization in our State. He reports to me 
that the Portland chamber favors an 
increase in State aid of only $10 per 
child to $90 a year. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not think you 
can have this thing both ways. You 
cannot be opposed to Federal aid to 
schools, on the grounds that education 
is purely a State and local problem, and 
then be against adequate increases in 
school funds at the State and local level. 
Such a position adds up only to blind 
and stubborn opposition to proper edu- 
cational facilities for the next generation 
of Americans. 

I have cited the chambers of com- 
merce in my own State not in any sense 
of criticism. Actually, it is my opinion 
that chambers of commerce in Oregon 
are probably more receptive to reason- 
able educational standards than are 
chambers in the vast majority of States. 
Oregon’s people are rightly proud of their 
high educational standards. But if 
chambers of commerce are not enthu- 
siastically indorsing increased State 
school aid in Oregon, how can national 
leaders of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States oppose Federal aid to 
schools on the premise that education is 
strictly a local responsibility? 

Mr. President, I favor Federal aid to 
schools because I realize that a child is 
a citizen of the Nation. The United 
States Government shares responsibility 
for the child’s education, After all, the 
child may be called on in later life to 
sacrifice greatly for that Government. 
Furthermore, States and school districts 
are lagging behind alarmingly in meet- 
ing our normal educational needs. Only 
the Federal Government possesses the 
financial resources to fill the breach. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare tells us that America will 
need 105,000 new classrooms annually 
for the next 4 years. At most, only 70,- 
000 of these can be paid for locally. The 
extra 35,000 schoolrooms will cost at least 
$1,400,000,000 a year. 

The administration’s inadequate Fed- 
eral-aid program will provide $325 mil- 
lion, or enough to erect 8,400 schoolrooms 
a year. The Kelley Federal-aid bill, 
which I am sponsoring in the Senate, 
would make available $600 million an- 
nually, which could build 15,400 new 
classrooms a year. Even this program 
is not enough, but it is far more adequate 
than the administration’s skimpy pro- 
posals. Failure to build the necessary 
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school facilities would be a failure to 
take care of the next generation of 
Americans. And the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States opposes even 
the administration's school-aid bill, on 
the grounds that it goes too far. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record in connection with my re- 
marks a cogent letter from the New York 
Times of March 17, 1957, on the school- 
aid crisis by Dr, Earl J. McGrath, former 
commissioner of education, and pres- 
ently executive officer of the Institute 
of Higher Education at Teachers College, 
New York. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


To REMEDY SCHOOL SHORTAGE—CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL AID 
CHALLENGED 

To the EDITOR OF THE New York TIMES: 
Your issue of March 2 reports the testl- 

mony of John Miles, representing the United 

States Chamber of Commerce, before the 

House Committee on Education and Labor 

regarding the schoolhouse shortage in the 

United States. Mr. Miles’ testimony is shock- 

ing. 

First, with regard to the numbers game, 
which, I regret, Mr. Miles has revived. As 
early as 1952 a study for the Congress, made 
in the United States Office of Education, of 
schoolhouse facilities showed a critical 
shortage of classrooms throughout the Na- 
tion. These figures on need involved over 
$10 billion. With regard to these figures, 
the Chamber of Commerce then said, as 
it says now, that, if left to their own devices, 
the States and communities would soon 
build the additional classrooms out of their 
own resources. 

Yet 5 years later, as Secretary Folsom has 
shown, the present shortage of classrooms 
still numbers 159,000. The argument that 
the States and local districts could and 
would build the needed classrooms had no 
validity then and has none now. Never- 
theless Mr. Miles advances the same thread- 
bare and false argument that the States and 
school districts will, in 3 years, build the 
needed facilities from their own resources, 


AVAILABILITY OF DATA 


In view of the data abundantly available 
to all those who sincerely wish to arrive at 
the truth, one is irresistibly driven to the 
conclusion that Mr. Miles’ statement was not 
consistent with the facts, There are three 
disturbing aspects of this testimony which 
voters, and especially their congressional 
representatives, will want to consider seri- 
ously. 

The first is the deviousness involved in the 
statement by the chamber's representative 
that the States and local communities should 
and can build their own schools. If the 
chamber really believes this statement and 
ardently wants the schools built, the cham- 
ber of commerce ought to be carrying on 
thumping campaigns for larger State ap- 
propriations and larger local bond issues for 
schools. 

Regrettably, the opposite is true. Such 
legisiation and bond issues have repeatedly 
been vigorously opposed in the States and 
communities by some of these very people in 
the chamber who argue against Federal aid. 
The only deduction one can draw is that the 
chamber wants to spend as little as possible 
for schools. 

This position would be understandable, 
if not defensible, if the chamber were equally 
parsimonious with the public's money in all 
other respects. But the record shows that it 
isn’t. Where its own selfish interests are 
involved, as, for example, in the matter of 
road building, it shows none of the revulsion 
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toward increased Federal grants and the in- 
evitable increased burden of taxes which it 
exhibits toward the expenditure of Federal 
money for the improvement of children’s 
education. 


EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


Since the education of our children for 
work and for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship is directly connected with the well- 
being of our country and its position of 
strength in the world at large, one can draw 
his own conclusions concerning the social 
responsibility of the chamber of commerce. 

Secondly, thoughtful citizens will be 
troubled by the influence of a self-interested 
and financially strong lobby on the legislative 
process. A Washington reporter of the New 
York Times stated, in an article on page 52 
of the March 3 issue, that educators in the 
House hearing were reporting from key cities 
that high officials of the chamber of com- 
merce were stimulating letters, telegrams, 
and telephone messages to the Congress op- 
posing Federal aid for schoolhouse construc- 
tion. 

For this reason congressional mail is run- 
ning 5 to 1 against Federal legislation for 
providing aid to the States for the building 
of school facilities. Yet as late as February 
10 a Gallup poll, reported in the Washington 
Post, showed that American citizens, regard- 
less of political affiliation or religion, were 
overwhelmingly in favor of this type of legis- 
lation; overall, the percentage was 76. 


MAJORITY SUPPORT 


Surely the Members of Congress, serving 
as they do their entire constituency and not 
a special group with unlimited financial re- 
sources to press their own case, will recog- 
nize that the letters received opposing Fed- 
eral aid constitute a negligible, though vocal, 
percentage of their constituents and that the 
vast majority of voters want Federal aid for 
schoolhouse construction. 

Thirdly, the strongest defense of free 
enterprise and our free way of life generally 
at home is increased opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the talents of our people. The 
strongest defense against communism 
abroad is the recognition among other 
peoples that we stand for human, not mate- 
rial, values. In both respects the enactment 
of Federal legislation for schoolhouse con- 
struction will strengthen our position at 
home and abroad. Those who oppose it 
weaken our economy at home and our inter- 
national position in the conflict with com- 
munism, 

It is gratifying to observe that many mem- 
bers of the local chambers of commerce are 
not in favor of the socially detrimental pol- 
icy advocated by Mr. Miles and the Wash- 
ington leaders of the chamber of commerce, 
a policy which, if continued, in the end will 
undermine public faith and confidence in 
the purposes and policies of American busi- 
ness. 

EARL J. MCGRATH. 

New YORK, March 13, 1957. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the RECORD 
show very clearly that pursuant to the 
unanimous consent given by the Senate, 
the Senate will meet at 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. It had been our plan to 
debate and act upon Senate bill 497 to- 
day. However, the printed hearings, 
together with the report, did not become 

available until after 9 o’clock this morn- 
ing. o 

My distinguished colleague, the able 
minority leader [Mr. KNOWLAND] called 
me and asked me if this measure could 
not be scheduled for tomorrow instead of 
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today, in order to accommodate some 
Members of the minority. 

I realize that the Senate does not work 
on a one-way street. Although we have 
no proposed legislation scheduled for 
consideration today other than Senate 
bill 497, I agreed that if the Senate could 
convene at 10 o’clock in the morning and 
act on Senate bill 497 before proceeding 
to the consideration of the tax bill 
which has been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, I would be willing to 
comply with the request. I am doing so, 
but I want each Member of the Senate 
who is interested in Senate bill 497 to 
know that after the Senate convenes in 
the morning, immediately following the 
morning hour, we shall proceed with the 
consideration of Senate bill 497, which is 
now the unfinished business. I hope 
action can be concluded on the bill at 
an early hour. 

I am informed that practically every 
item in Senate bill 497 was considered 
by the Senate last year and was unani- 
mously approved, with very little debate. 
Some of the items that were in that bill, 
which was subsequently vetoed, have 
been deleted. So far as I can see, con- 
sideration of the bill should not require 
a great length of time. If it is necessary 
to hold late sessions in order to get the 
tax bill to the President by Saturday, we 
shall be prepared to do so. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. - We hope in the next few 
days to be able to report from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry a 
corn acreage bill. If such a bill is re- 
ported, will it be possible to set aside 
some time to discuss it and deliberate 
upon it? The corn planting season is 
rapidly advancing, and it is necessary 
that prompt action be taken on the corn 
acreage bill in order that producers may 
be aware of an increase in acreage if we 
succeed in enacting such legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can give the Senator no assur- 
ance in that connection at this time. 
The Senators knows that both policy 
committees will wish to consider the bill. 
The bill is not yet on the calendar. I 
am not familiar with the desires of Mem- 
bers on either side of the aisle on this 
matter. 

Very few bills are delayed after they 
reach the calendar. We are delaying 
the very important fiood-control bill only 
because the distinguished minority lead- 
er asks us to do so. 

Another distinguished Member of the 
minority has asked me what to do about 
a committee session scheduled for to- 
morrow, because there will be a conflict. 
Sometimes it is difficult to comply with 
the wishes of all Senators; but I assure 
the Senator from Minnesota that when 
the bill to which he refers reaches the 
calendar, it will follow the regular pro- 
cedure of being considered by both policy 
committees, and we shall endeavor to 
reach an agreement as to a convenient 
date for its consideration. 

Mr. THYE. I fully realize and appre- 
ciate the problems of the majority lead- 
er. However, I wish to alert him to the 
fact that there will be before the Senate 
in the next few days a bill pertaining 
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to an increased corn-acreage allotment, 
When it comes before the Senate I be- 
lieve it should be given the green light, 
so to speak, because it is of great im- 
portance to many American farmers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
very much the information my good 
friend from Minnesota has given us. 
May I inquire whether he refers to the 
same bill which the House has rejected? 

Mr. THYE. No; it is not the same bill. 
The Senate works on its own bills. 
Therefore, the Senate will be consider- 
ing its own bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How does it 
differ from the House bill? 

Mr. THYE. It has a few of the ear- 
marks of the House bill, but it is essen- 
tially new timber. It is new timber, and 
the Senator from Texas can make his 
own marks on it. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Philip Young, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the kingdom of the Netherlands; 

John Clifford Folger, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Belgium; and 

Philip W. Bonsal, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Bolivia. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the calendar are in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of nominations on the 
Executive Calendar under the heading 
“New Reports.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar under the heading new re- 
ports. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION AND WELFARE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John Alanson Perkins to be Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. At the re- 
quest of the acting minority leader, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edward Foss Wilson to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William J. Jameson to be a United 
States district judge for the district of 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John J. Sirica to be a United 
States district judge for the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Catherine B. Kelly to be associate 
judge of the municipal court for the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be notified of the nominations 
confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be so noti- 
fied. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas subsequently 
said. Mr. President, as in executive ses- 
sion, I should like to announce an error 
I made earlier in the day. When the 
name of Mr. John Alanson Perkins, of 
Delaware, was reached during the calling 
of the Executive Calendar, I asked that 
the nomination go over because the 
Executive Calendar copy I had on my 
desk showed a request had been made 
that the nomination be passed over. I 
assumed that request had been made 
by the distinguished minority leader, and 
Iso stated. 

I have since learned, Mr. President, 
that the request was placed on the cal- 
endar by a member of the majority, and 
that the Senator has since withdrawn 
his objection. 

I should like to have the Recorp show, 
first, that I was in error when I stated 
the nomination was passed over at the 
request of the minority leader, and, sec- 
ond, that such objection as had been 
registered has now been withdrawn. 

Mr. President, now as in executive ses- 
sion, may we have action on the nomi- 
nation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the nomination. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John Alanson Perkins, of Dela- 
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ware, to be Under Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
the President be immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FREAR. Was the complete Ex- 
ecutive Calendar consented to? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We have 
just confirmed the nomination of Mr. 
Perkins, of Delaware, to be Under Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Earlier in the day I had asked 
that consideration of his nomination go 
over, because I thought the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] had such a request from his side. 
The Senator from California later in- 
formed me I was in error, and upon in- 
vestigation I discovered a Member of the 
majority had requested that the nomi- 
nation go over, but that Senator has 
since withdrawn his request. We have 
just confirmed tue nomination of Mr. 
Perkins, and the Senate has ordered that 
the President be notified. 

Mr. FREAR. I appreciate the remarks 
of the majority leader. My interest was 
with relation to Mr. Edward Foss Wilson. 
Has the nomination of Mr. Wilson as 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare been confirmed? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Wil- 
son’s nomination was confirmed earlier 
today. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


SALUTE TO BASEBALL 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, even 
the most casual sports follower is aware 
that the 1957 baseball season is upon us. 
We are reminded of the fact daily in our 
newspapers, on radio, and television. 
And now the National Broadcasting Co. 
plans to devote all of its coast-to-coast 
facilities from 9 to 10:30 p. m. the night 
of Saturday, April 13, to a full color 
Salute to Baseball on the very eve of the 
1957 season. 

I cite these facts, not in surprise, but 
out of enthusiasm for our national pas- 
time. 

We may never be able to compute the 
value of baseball, for instance, in com- 
bating juvenile delinquency. Consider, 
for the moment, that almost 12,000 
teams of boys in nearly 3,000 cities in 
46 States take part in Little League 
activities alone. At the next higher 
level, some 80,000 teams, involving more 
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than a million teen-agers, compete in 
American Legion junior baseball leagues 
across America. From the ranks of 
these lower leagues, and the high schools 
and colleges of our Nation, come the 
superstars who reach big league stature 
and who, in turn, serve as models of 
good citizenship to millions of Ameri- 
cans who feel a common fraternity in 
the great national pastime. 

There are recreational and other val- 
ues of baseball to be recited, but I should 
like, for a moment, to dwell on some of 
its historical aspects. 

A century ago, baseball already had a 
definitive history, with the first baseball 
association formed. 

It was exactly 100 years ago when 
the first nine-inning game was played 
under new rules which superseded the 
old regulations that declared the winner 
to be the first team which scored 21 
runs. 

Ninety years ago this very city, Wash- 
ington, D. C., sent out what may have 
been the first baseball team to make a, 
tour of other cities, and when our Na- 
tional Government was celebrating its 
centennial, the National League of pro- 
fessional baseball teams was formed. 

When Rutherford B. Hayes was being 
inaugurated, baseball was setting forth 
rules which gave us canvas-covered, per- 
manently fixed bases, and catchers were 
devising masks and chest protectors. 

While our Nation was divided over 
slavery, its citizens were concerning 
themselves with a rule requiring white- 
wash lines on the baseball field to distin- 
guish fairly hit balls from foul balls. 

When the War Between the States 
ended, the national sports preoccupation 
was with the device called the stolen 
base, first achieved by a Philadelphia 
player named Eddie Cuthbert. 

In war or peace, in good times or poor 
times, our people have never failed to 
find time for the sport of baseball, a 
sport which in 1 year alone can attract 
16 million Americans to huge stadiums 
in 13 major league cities, a sport which 
has given us a unique array of national 
heroes such as Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth, 
Christy Mathewson, Tris Speaker, and, 
today, Ted Williams, Stan Musial, and 
Mickey Mantle. 

There is small need for me here to cite 
the great amount of good will that has 
accrued to our Nation in foreign lands 
where this distinctly American game has 
spread. 

It is necessary to mention only in pass- 
ing that traditions already have been 
established which demand that our Pres- 
ident throw out the first ball each sea- 
son; that various Members of the House 
and Senate take active part in the game 
each year, and that on many occasions 
even our deliberations recede to compar- 
ative oblivion while most of the Nation 
occupies itself with the progress of the 
opening-day game, the all-star game, 
down-to-the-wire pennant races, and 
the world series climax. 

In reviewing some of these historical 
milestones of our national pastime, I 
consider it sufficiently important as an- 
other significant event for us to be made 
aware of the first all-color television 
Salute to Baseball, 
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THE POSTAL PAY-INCREASE BILL 
AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a letter from a con- 
stituent of mine, whose name I shall 
withhold. The letter concerns S. 27, the 
postal pay-increase bill, of which I am 
privileged to be a cosponsor. The let- 
ter to which I refer, Mr. President, is the 
most effective presentation I have yet 
seen, in stark, everyday, human terms, 
of the difficulties now being faced by the 
families of our underpaid letter carriers. 

The letter is itself a most persuasive 
argument for the speedy passage of S. 27. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have the text of the letter printed in 
the Recor as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 7, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: As a voting citizen, the wife 
of a post-office employee, and mother of our 
three children, I wish to thank you for your 
cosponsorship of the subject bill. In the 
following I wish to give you our personal 
facts and figures to help you continue to 
help all postal employees get a substantial 
adjustment of wages: 

As a letter carrier, my husband is paid 
$4,410 annually. At that pay rate we have 
only $145.54 actual bimonthly take-home pay 
for the living expenses of a family of five. I 
am sure that the following itemized accounts 
of actual expenditures will prove that this 
could never begin to cover our living ex- 
penses: 


Mortgage, $45 per mont $540. 00 
House insurance, per year 24. 00 
Utilities (gas, electricity, water, and 
telephone), total 411,93 
Emergency repairs (plumbing) ---- 42.55 


Total housing and mainte- 
nance cost during 1956... 1,18. 48 


It would be well to point out here that 
our house is 42 years old and we long ago 
reached the point of its being the shabbiest 
house in the block, for which we are deeply 
and profoundly ashamed. And yet, without 
adequate income, there is little we can do 
with only elbow grease. It's hard enough to 
feed the family, let alone the lawn. Every 
week someone rings the doorbell and then 
there are 2 and 3 telephone calls a week ad- 
vising me that we must have a new roof (we 
know it only too well) and the outside must 
be painted (we hope to have enough this 
year to be able to paint it again ourselves). 
“Lady, you should insulate your house to save 
money.” That is a laugh, really, when you 
haven’t the money to spend—to save. For 
years we have been trying to get the budget 
to allow a simple fire insurance for personal 
and household property, but we just can’t 
handle it. We've been advised to rewire our 
house and bring in more power (estimate of 
$300 to $650). We've also been advised to 
replace the sewer connections for about $300 
before the old pipes burst. Excavating by 
owners of adjoining property has made a re- 
taining-wall installation by us a serious 
necessity, but we cannot afford the concrete 
blocks and cement necessary to put it in our- 
selves. Oh, I could go on, but perhaps it is 
sufficient to say that all of the property in 
our block is very well maintained, but it does 
cost money to keep it that way, notwith- 
standing the high cost of bare essentials. 

Food allowance: $120 per month, total 
$1,440. 

This is always a problem but I thank God 
that we have an understanding grocer and a 
very patient milkman. However, I find with 
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the children growing older that it is growing 
increasingly more difficult for me to make 
things stretch. I don’t really see how some 
families can possibly manage. You might 
say that any emergency which arises actually 
hits us in the solar plexus, because this is our 
only fund which is flexible—not definitely 
contracted in amount, therefore, we have to 
charge the groceries to meet an emergency. 
What happens? We never are able to catch 
up, and we are constantly in debt to the 
grocer and the milk company even though it 
may be on a current basis. A matter of rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul, but poor Pete. We 
sure do hope that S. 27 takes care of him. 

Clothing and sewing needs for a family of 
five, $150. This is mainly shoes for five and 
the rest is for children’s wear and materials 
for sewing children’s clothes and gifts. Poor 
dad, his best suit is still his wedding suit of 
10 years ago. Although I haven't been able 
to buy any clothes for myself, I've been lucky 
because my mother has given me some of 
hers and my sister has given me hats. Other 
clothing needs for my husband and myself 
have been covered by gifts to us, I don't know 
how we could manage without them. 

Personal property tax, Federal internal 
revenue tax, Minnesota internal revenue tax, 
and real-estate tax, total, $494.98. 

Doctors, dentist, medical needs, hospital- 
ization, total $481.20. This does not include 
any dental work done for my husband and 
me, we were both given estimates on dental 
work, seriously needed, 3 years ago which ex- 
ceeded $300 each. Since it was out of the 
question then, it is even more so now, 80 
nothing has been done and obviously the 
situation regarding our teeth is most dis- 
turbing. We do take care of the children 
and see that they have their regular check- 
ups and required attention. We sincerely 
believe that our first duty is to our young- 
sters. 

Car expense (1948 Nash), total $300 per 
year. Although our car is 9 years old, and 
third hand to us, we felt we were lucky to be 
able to buy it last spring for only $150. It 
is a gas and oil burner, but it does get Bill 
to work, which helps on transportation costs 
and it gives the family a chance to get out 
for a ride once in awhile. It couldn't take us 
on trips or vacations, But, with children, a 
car is a necessity. 

Dad's personal insurance, total $220.20. 
My husband is the only one we can afford to 
insure. The insurance I had was paid long 
ago and disappeared to cover debts. I shud- 
der to think of what the situation would be 
like for my Bill if he had to replace me with 
paid help, in case of my demise, and no in- 
surance to assist in the costs. But there is 
just not enough money coming in. 

Daily newspaper, total $24. 

School insurance for children, total $3 
(small comfort, but at least they have some 
insurance). 

Haircuts for Dad only $2.50 per month; 
total $30 yer year. I do save here, I do all 
the barbering of the boys and myself. And 
incidentally I haven't been in a beauty shop 
since my wedding day, when my friend the 
operator combed my hair for the great event. 

Unions dues for dad, $2 per month, total 
$24 per year. 

Dad's bowling on post-office league, total 
$45.50, is his only personal recreation. He 
needs this, and although he has insisted that 
we can’t afford it—I feel he needs it. He 
would, however, enjoy it more if the morale 
of the post-office boys was higher, and if 
this S. 27 goes through, I know it will be. 

Our family recreation costs are repre- 
sented by $76.80 for television repair. With 
an inheritance windfall 5 years ago we in- 
vested in a television set. That inheritance 
Was small, but we were wise to put it into 
something which would prove to be an all- 
family hobby. We consider it our recreation 
expense. 

Actual church, school, and charitable con- 
tributions, $280.06, 
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Well, Senator, I’ve reached the end of a 
series of items, and you can see that they 
in no way indicate our cost of living. The 
total of $4,588.22 is for bare essentials and 
yet does not even cover them. Should I re- 
mind you at this point that my husband's 
pay rate is a mere $4,410? 

Did it occur to you that there is no men- 
tion of Christmas, vacation, Easter, or birth- 
day expense? How about State fair, sports 
activities, Como Park, popcorn, popsicles, 
and excelsior? Postage for Christmas cards, 
and cards tor other important occasions to 
friends—also letters (especially to Senators 
and Congressmen) and Christmas packages. 
Treats for the children, their parties at 
school or an occasional Walt Disney spree at 
the neighborhood theater? And let’s not for- 
get replacement household necessities such 
as sheets, towels, curtains, painting, clean- 
ing, and outside yard expense as well as 
hardware and do-it-yourself plumbing and 
repair materials. 

Where does the money come from? It 
doesn't really—we just go deeper and deeper 
in debt. Bill has part-time work which helps 
a little. I worked evenings for the tele- 
phone company until they couldn’t use any 
more part-time help. I try to save on the 
grocery allowance to cover the unexpected. 
But there are so many unexpected and we 
really do not have an excess in our grocery 
allowance. I bake our bread and we use oleo- 
margarine (it is a shame to have to admit 
that in a dairy State). I work at the polls 
for elections which has helped—but there 
are few elections in a year. 

I think, by this, that our figures are actual 
proof unadulterated that we need a rea- 
sonable and sufficient adjustment of the pay 
rates for all postoffice workers, and your 
S. 27 will do it. I only hope that my efforts 
in writing this letter will in some way help 
you to convince others, 

We are an average family with modest 
activities. We are not asking for an income 
to allow us to “keep up with the Jones;” 
we just want to live like we do and be able 
to make ends meet and have something to 
pay on debts and look forward to being in 
the clear so that we can save a little and be 
prepared for emergencies and plan ahead. 
This hand-to-mouth existence is strictly for 
the birds. 

If you will bear with me, please, although I 
realize I have overimposed on your time, 
I would like to have you consider a few com- 
parative facts. Ten years ago my husband 
was bringing home $110.42 take-home pay, 
and now he brings home $145.54. In that, 
you can see that after 10 years we have only 
$35 more, and yet consider how living costs 
have soared in comparison. I worked for a 
while before I was married and when I re- 
signed in 1947 I was getting $65 a week for 
clerical work. Girls doing the same type of 
work and being paid on the same basis as I 
was are now getting at least $100 a week. 
One girl that I worked with, and she was 
paid the same salary as I was in 1947, re- 
signed at $500 a month for a better paying 
job. I am speaking of girls doing clerical 
work, and yet a man in the postoffice works 
the same period of time and his percentage 
of increase looks sick in comparison. 

Further comparison, which even more 


than proves that present and past admin- 
istrations have not been fair to postal em- 
ployees, is proven in the following analysis 
of weekly wages in private industry: 


$32. 42 | $95. 55 294 

32.62 107. 33 329 

28.86 | 81.40 282 

Steel. 29. 58 | 106. 04 358 
Automotive 32.85 | 99.06 301 
achinery workers. 29.27 | 95.18 325 

1 31.90 | 88.83 278 
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The Government insists and demands 
high standards in salaries paid by private 
industry, then why not apply those same 
principles to Government salaries? It doesn’t 
take an expert to figure it, just common 
sense. How can our Government feel justi- 
fied in buying manufactured goods, and in so 
doing support private industry and their 
wage standards and yet maintain an indif- 
ferent attitude toward salaries for the service 
it (the Government) gives. 

We must have honest, intelligent, and effi- 
cient people in our postal service, but you 
cannot get efficiency with cheap help. More 
and more hundreds of good, efficient, and 
loyal postal employees will be forced to leave 
the service next year if this pay scale is not 
properly adjusted to present living costs. 
Glance at the list above, where will our 
Government get help at the wages it wants 
to pay in competition with private indus- 
try? It’s simply all out of line. 

Taxes are paid to support the Govern- 
ment and its services to our country, that 
is the American way. And we expect good 
postal service as a Government function: 
not as a self-supporting institution. I firmly 
believe that all Government employees 
should most certainly be paid in accord- 
ance with the standard of living costs. I 
happen to be pleading right now, in this 
letter, for postal employees and I sincerely 
hope that there will be no question about 
the passage of S. 27. It’s a good bill. A 
sound bill. A practical bill. And it repre- 
sents good Government. 

My sincere gratitude to you, Senator 
HUMPHREY, for your help in compiling the 
subject bill, and for your patience in reading 
to the end of this letter. I do hope that 
you will not let up on your efforts to per- 
suade others. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
writer of the letter says, in part: 


As a letter carrier, my husband is paid 
$4410 annually. At that pay rate we have 
only $145.54 actual bimonthly take-home pay 
for the living expenses of family of five. I 
am sure that the following itemized accounts 
of actual expenditures will prove that this 
could never begin to cover our living ex- 
penses. 


Then my correspondent lists some of 
the costs. Iagain quote from the letter: 


Total housing and maintenance cost dur- 
ing 1956, $1,018.48. 

Mortgage, $45 a month, $540. 

House insurance, $24 per year. 

Utilities: gas, electric, water, telephone, 
total $411.93. 

Emergency repairs (plumbing), $42.55. 

It would be well to point out here that our 
house is 42 years old, and we long ago 
reached the point of its being the shabbiest 
house in the block, for which we are deeply 
and profoundly ashamed. And yet, with- 
out adequate income, there is little we can 
do with only elbow grease. 


Then the correspondent goes on to 
point out that the food allowance for 
this family of five is $120 a month, or a 
total of $1,440 a year. She lists clothing 
and sewing needs for a family of five as 
only $150. 

She goes on to state: 

Personal property tax, Federal internal 
revenue tax, Minnesota internal revenue tax, 
and real estate tax, total, $594.98. 

Doctors, dentist, medical needs, hospitali- 
zation, total $481.20. 

Car expense (1948 Nash), total $300 per 
year. 

Dad's personal insurance, total $220.20. 

Dally newspaper, total $24. 

School insurance for children, total $3. 
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Haircuts for dad only $2.50 per month, 
total $30 per year. 
Union dues for dad, $2 per month, total 


$24 per year. 
Actual church, school, and charitable con- 
tributions, $280.06, 


When we add up those amounts, they 
total $4,588.22 for the bare essentials. 
The husband's rate of pay is $4,410 a 
year. 

Then the correspondent says: 

Did it occur to you that there is no men- 
tion of Christmas, vacation, Easter, or birth- 
day expense? How about State fair, sports 
activities, postage for Christmas cards, and 
cards for other important occasions to 
friends, also letters and Christmas packages, 
and treats for children and their parties at 
school? 


The letter goes on to say: 

And let’s not forget replacement houshold 
necessities such as sheets, towels, curtains, 
painting, cleaning, and outside yard expenses. 

Where does the money come from? It 
doesn't really—we just go deeper and deeper 
in debt. Bill has part-time work which helps 
a little. I worked evenings for the telephone 
company until they couldn’t use any more 
part-time help. 


Mr. President, I believe the letter de- 
serves the attention of every Member of 
the Senate. It is not one selected for 
any particular reason; it is one of many 
letters which I have received. 

As a family man, I am very much im- 
pressed by the intelligent presentation 
which the writer of this letter makes. 
My heart goes out to this family. A 
salary of $4,410 a year, for a family of 
5, is pitifully inadequate. 

I do not know how many Members 
of the Senate realize how much the cost 
of living has increased of late. All any 
Senator needs to do in that regard is to 
talk to his wife about her marketing and 
other shopping. 

My wife and I have a family of 4 chil- 
dren, with good, healthy appetites, who 
can go through a $50 grocery bill each 
week so fast it makes one’s head swim. 
We do not spend our time entertaining a 
great deal. We try to live a normal 
family life. 

One of the items which is growing in 
cost is the food item, despite the fact 
that farm prices are not rising. One 
of the great contradictions of our time 
is to find food prices up and farm prices 
down. The farmer is running deeper 
into debt, although food prices are ris- 
ing. The city resident finds himself in 
the throes of a rise in the cost of living. 

I notice that on March 22 the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reported that in Feb- 
ruary the cost of living rose 0.4 percent, 
to a new high of 118.7 percent of the 
1947-49 level. This is the sixth straight 
month in which consumer prices have 
set an all-time high. 

In this connection, I should like to call 
attention to two brief statements on the 
cost of living. First I quote from the 
1952 Republican platform, which reads: 

Further inflation must and can be pre- 


vented. Sound tax and monetary policies 
are essential to this end. 


The second quote was made in 1952 
by a candidate for public office whose 
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name in charity I shall refrain from 
mentioning: 

Yes, my Mamie gets after me about the 
high cost of living. It’s another reason why 
I say it’s time for a change, time to get back 
to an honest dollar and an honest dollar's 
worth. 


Mr. President, I invite the Senate's 
attention to these statements, because 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in noting 
the rise in cost of living, cited one par- 
ticular area where the cost had gone up, 
the area of food. I wish to have the 
Rxconp clear that despite the fact that 
food costs have gone up, farm income 
has gone down. 

The administration tries to apply what 
it calls its tight credit and hard money 
policies, including raising interest rates, 
in the vain hope that they will control 
the inflationary pressures in our econ- 
omy. The truth is, Mr. President, that 
the policies simply do not work. They 
have not worked. As a matter of fact, 
many corporations have just announced 
that they are contemplating a greater 
capital improvement program, capital 
investment program, for 1957 than for 
any time in the history of our country. 

So the so-called high interest rates and 
tight credit have not restricted capital 
outlays. 

There is a reason for this. The inter- 
est costs can be absorbed by the com- 
pany or passed on to the consumer. The 
only people who are being injured by 
the high interest rate, tight money pro- 
gram are the average citizens who are 
in need of housing; the average citizens 
who are in need of consumer credit; the 
farmers who find it ever more difficult 
to obtain farm credit; and the inde- 
pendent businessman, who finds it al- 
most impossible to obtain necessary 
credit at reasonable rates of interest for 
his business. 

I note that one of the most alarming 
results of the administration’s monetary 
policies has been the steady drop in 
home construction. 

Private housing starts in February, ac- 
cording to figures released by the Federal 
Reserve, were at a seasonably adjusted 
annual rate of 915,000 units, down from 
1 million units in January and 1.1 mil- 
lion units in February 1956. Based upon 
the February figures, housing starts in 
1957 will be down 180,000 units from last 
year and 435,000 units under the record 
year of 1950. 

Considering that since 1950 the popu- 
lation of our country has gone up 13 
percent and the gross national product 
has risen 25 percent, the decline in home 
construction is certainly a matter of 
most serious concern. The basic reason 
for the housing slump is the tight money 
policy which the administration has ad- 
hered to and which has caused mortgage 
funds to become increasingly difficult to 
obtain despite the fact that home loan 
interest rates are higher today than they 
have been in a quarter of a century. 

Thanks to the administration the GI 
loan program is practically extinct be- 
cause financial institutions will not lend 
money at 4% percent when they can do 
much better than that elsewhere. The 
only conditions under which lenders will 
grant GI loans is if builders will accept 
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a discount which runs anywhere from 5 
to 8 points. On a $10,000 home this 
means the builder receives only $9,200 to 
$9,500 thereby wiping out his profit 
margin. A very interesting and illumi- 
nating article on the growing irritation 
over discounting appeared in the New 
York Times of March 10, 1957. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the article be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IRRITATION Grows Over DiscoUNTING—Ban ON 
PRACTICE IN CASES OF UNITED STATES BACKED 
MORTGAGES Is SOUGHT IN CONGRESS—TIGHT 
Money Is Factor—Loan PREMIUMS ARE 
LEGAL, BUT A DEGREE OF SECRECY SURROUNDS 
PROCEDURE 

(By Glenn Fowler) 


Resentment among home builders to the 
growing practice of discounting mortgage 
loans has reached the point where demands 
are being made for congressional action to 
outlaw discounts on Government-backed 
mortgages. 

Under the practice of discounting, the bor- 
rower, in effect, receives less money than he 
agrees to pay back. In seeking to finance a 
$10,000 home, for example, he may have to 
accept a 5-percent discount; he would receive 
only $9,500 but repay the full $10,000. The 
loan would thus yield the lender $500 in addi- 
tion to the interest over its term. 

- Discounts have become widespread as the 
supply of funds to finance home construction 
has dwindled in the tight-money market. 
They have recently been particularly severe 
on mortgages guaranteed by the Veterans’ 
Administration or insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, because the maxi- 
mum interest rate that lenders may charge 
on these loans is 4%4 and 5 percent, respec- 
tively. Unless they are discounted, the loans 
simply are not attractive enough to lenders. 


A BURDEN TO ALL 


Discounts plague not only builders and 
prospective buyers of homes but savings 
banks, savings and loan associations and 
other originators of mortgages as well. Dis- 
counts in the secondary mortgage market— 
where banks sell loans already made in order 
to replenish their supply of money for fu- 
ture loans—have become so prohibitive that 
they must hold their mortgages and thus 
remain closed to further lending. 

The discount situation, though acute, has 
received a good deal less public attention 
than the controversy over rates of interest 
on mortgages which now finds both builders 
and lenders urging Congress to permit high- 
er interest on GI loans. One reason is that 
a certain amount of secrecy surrounds the 
practice of discounting. 

Although it is at present perfectly legal, 
and is a recognized device to facilitate the 
consummation of loans in the money mar- 
ket, discounting is often treated as an un- 
der-the-table matter. Lenders dislike ad- 
mitting that they require an extra induce- 
ment to grant a mortgage at a given rate 
of interest. Borrowers often are loath to 
admit that they pay the premium, even 
though they realize that other borrowers are 
in the same position. 

Now, however, builders forced to pay heavy 
discounts are beginning to complain pub- 
licly. A group of Detroit builders recently 
took newspaper advertisements to announce 
that they would no longer sell houses on 
GI mortgage terms because of the discounts 
demanded. One advertisement said: “Today 
it costs us $1,350 to get a $15,000 GI mort- 
gage. We can't do business that way.” 


HEAVIEST ON WEST COAST 


Discounts vary in different parts of the 
country. They are said to be heaviest on the 
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west coast, where the demand for money is 
greatest and lenders are thus in a more fav- 
orable position. Banks and savings and loan 
associations in that area pay their depositors 
4 percent interest, compared with 3 percent 
here. Consequently, they must earn more 
than 4% or 5 percent on a mortgage. If 
they agree to a Government-backed loan, 
they will do so only with the added incen- 
tive of a stiff discount. 

Complaints about discounts on home 
mortgages have reached Congress. Repre- 
sentative WRIGHT PATMAN, Democrat of Tex- 
as, said recently that discounts “are running 
as high as 15 percent.” He urged Congress 
to put a stop to it. 

A New York mortgage specialist, Martin 
Price of Price Mortgage Associates, believes 
that an end to discounts could be brought 
about if the Government would buy mort- 
gages from banks without discounting them. 
These purchases could be made either by a 
new Government organization or by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. The 
FNMA currently buys Government-backed 
mortgages at discount, just as do private 
institutions in the secondary market. 

Discounts on GI loans were at one time 
outlawed. Under the Housing Act of 1950, 
the VA was permitted to specify what service 
charges lenders could make. Between 1951 
and 1953, only certain stipulated charges for 
originating mortgages were allowed, and dis- 
counts were not recognized. 

In 1953, however, Congress revised the law, 
withdrawing the VA's authority to restrict 
lenders’ charges. At present GI mortgages 
at the 4%½ percent interest rate are subject to 
varying service charges, depending upon the 
area, as well as being discounted heavily. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
scarcity of mortgage money is being felt 
not only by prospective home buyers and 
builds, but by thousands of business- 
men in the building materials field as 
well. The latest figures of the Federal 
Reserve show the following production 
indexes, using the figure 100 to represent 
the 1947-49 average: Lumber down from 
100 in January 1956 to 89 in January 
1957; millwork and plywood down from 
189 in January 1956 to 167 in January 
1957; furniture down from 124 in Jan- 
uary 1956 to 117 in January 1957; gas 
ranges down from 83 in December 1955 
to 74 in December 1956—those were the 
most recent figures I was able to obtain 
on that particular item—refrigerators 
down from 106 to January 1956 to 85 
in January 1957; washing machines down 
from 186 in January 1956 to 168 in Jan- 
uary 1957; furnaces down from 101 in 
January 1956 to 79 in January 1957; 
water heaters down from 115 in Decem- 
ber 1955 to 100 in December 1956. 

So we see, Mr. President, that the hous- 
ing slump hurts a good many people not 
directly in the housing field. But we are 
assured by administration spokesmen 
that things will somehow improve. A 
few days ago Housing Administrator 
Albert Cole said that he saw “straws in 
the wind” pointing toward greater avail- 
ability of credit and that these “straws 
are getting bigger and the wind is get- 
ting stronger.” Apparently these straws 
have not yet blown over to Constitution 
Avenue because only 4 days later Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, came up to 
the Capitol and testified that he saw 
nothing at all in the money market “that 
shows a trend” toward easier credit. 
When experts in the executive branch 
of the Government disagree so frequently 
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it becomes rather difficult for us poor 
laymen to know just what to believe. 

It is, I suppose, amusing, if not com- 
forting, to have spokesmen for the Gov- 
ernment speak out of both sides of their 
mouths. One can always find something 
in this administration to please some- 
body. Mr. Cole assures the prospective 
home builder that credit will be easier 
and that money will be available. Mr. 
Martin of the Federal Reserve Board 
assures those who are in the Federal 
Reserve banking business, “Do not worry; 
interest rates will still be high and credit 
will be tight.” 

In the meantime one of the great in- 
dustries of America, the home-building 
industry, is suffering from a recession. 
Literally hundreds of small contractors, 
who do not have great cash reserves, are 
being driven to the wall, and thousands 
upon thousands of American families 
are being denied adequate housing, pri- 
marily because this administration is 
addicted to a policy of higher interest 
rates and tight credit. This policy has 
been a dismal failure insofar as any 
inflation control is concerned. 

It is a policy which has led to greater 
profits for lending institutions and 
higher prices for home construction and 
other items over and beyond home con- 
struction. It has restricted housing 
construction for persons in the middle 
and low-income brackets who really 
need homes, and it has in no way re- 
stricted housing construction in the field 
of the larger, more expensive, semi- 
palatial type of residence. 

The pat solution to the dismal hous- 
ing picture offered by the Republican 
Party is to raise interest rates even 
higher. Such a proposal comes as no 
shock to anyone who has studied the 
history of the GOP, for that party has 
always stood for high interest rates and 
dear money. In fact, its devotion to 
such policies has taken on an almost 
religious fervor, and to question the 
wisdom of such thinking is to run the 
danger of being considered guilty of 
some kind of economic illiteracy. 

The Republican ideology has always 
been that easy credit and low interest 
rates are not only undesirable but, in a 
sense, sinful—at least, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. That notion persists 
down to this very day. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not 
impugning the motives of my Repub- 
lican friends. I believe they are com- 
pletely sincere in their devotion to the 
principle of tight money. But I am 
forced to the conclusion that their think- 
ing is based more upon old wives’ tales 
than on economic realities. The reality 
today is that the tight money as advo- 
cated and endorsed by this administra- 
tion and the Republican Party is jeop- 
ardizing thousands of home builders and 
building material firms, and has pre- 
vented thousands upon thousands of 
American families from realizing their 
dreams of homes of their own. 

While I concentrate my attention pri- 
marily on the housing industry, I may 
Say that the same policy of tight money 
has worked considerable injury upon 
small business and American agricul- 
ture, to the point where many of the 
independent business people today are 
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finding it actually impossible to obtain 
the credit which is necessary to finance 
their operations or even to modernize 
their institutions. 

I have in my hand an Associated Press 
article entitled “Tight Credit Hit by 
Home Builders,” published in the Du- 
luth News-Tribune of Sunday, March 17, 
1957. The article is datelined at New 
York on March 16, and reads, in part, 
as follows: 


The boom lost a little more of its zip 
this week. You could see the signs most 
clearly in four key fields—steel, autos, re- 
tail trade, and housing. 

Except possibly for housing, the symptoms 
were pretty mild. 


Another paragraph of the article 
reads: 


Home builders for some time now have 
been complaining bitterly about the Govern- 
ment's tight-money policy. This week, at 
congressional hearings in Washington, they 
really let down their hair. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIGHT CREDIT Hirt sy Home BUILDERS 


New York, March 16.—The boom lost a 
little more of its zip this week. You could 
see the signs most clearly in four key fields— 
steel, autos, retail trade, and housing. 

Except possibly for housing, the symptoms 
were pretty mild. A few steel furnaces were 
shut down, but nobody was laid off. A De- 
troit trade journal said auto dealers, after a 
good February, had returned to the practice 
of granting discounts. Department store 
sales for the week ended March 9 trailed 
year-ago business by 10 percent. Retailers 
said part—but by no means all—of the de- 
cline was due to last year’s earlier Easter. 
At this time last year Easter was only a few 
weeks away. 

Home builders for some time now have 
been complaining bitterly about the Gov- 
ernment’s tight-money policy. This week, 
at Congressional hearings in Washington, 
they really let down their hair. 

George S. Goodyear, appearing for the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, said 
the shortage of funds for mortgage lending 
has throttled home building to a point where 
it threatens to hurt the whole economy. 
Said Goodyear: “We are now in immediate 
danger of being controlled to death.” 

William J. Levitt, the Nation’s largest home 
builder, told Congressional investigators: “I 
am no longer predicting a depression in 
home building. I'm saying that we're in a 
depression right now.” 

Underscoring these comments, the Govern- 
ment reported that builders started work on 
17 percent fewer homes in February than 
in the same month last year. Building usu- 
ally picks up in February but this year it 
declined. 

But the cloud was not without its silver 
lining—builders were told that the credit 
pinch may ease this year. 

Albert Cole, the Government's Housing Ad- 
ministrator, said there should be a moderate 
improvement in the availability of mortgage 
funds the next 16 months. J. Stanley 
Baughman, President of the Federal Nation- 
al Mortgage Association, said there is a great 
chance you'll see an easier credit situation 
in about 5 months. 

Baughman’s theory: Savings banks and 
insurance companies will have more money 
to invest in mortgages because business firms 
2 no longer borrowing heavily for expan- 
sion, 
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If these predictions are correct, and if you 
can hold off on that new house 6 months 
or so, you may find mortgage money easier 
and cheaper. 

Credit is tight now because business ex- 
panded at a whirlwind pace last year and 
had to borrow billions of dollars to pay for 
the new factories, machinery, and equip- 
ment. The growth in this type of spend- 
ing was fantastic—$614 billion more than in 
1955, or a gain of 22 percent. This year, 
according to a Government study, the rise 
will continue but at a much slower rate. It’s 
estimated businessmen will spend $37 billion 
on various types of improvements in 1957— 
an increase of $2 billion, of 644 percent. 
About half the 1957 increase will be due to 
higher costs, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent also that a let- 
ter to the Editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, entitled “Easing Tight 
Money,” signed by Alfred Baker Lewis, 
and published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of March 8, 1957, be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. It contains 
some constructive suggestions which de- 
serve attention. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EASING TIGHT MONEY 
To the New York HERALD TRIBUNE: 

The present tight money policy of the 
Federal Government, with the resulting high 
interest rates, is interfering with the useful 
welfare purposes of some Government pro- 
grams. Particularly the policy of stim- 
ulating home ownership through the guar- 
anty of mortgages by the VA and FHA, as 
well as other proposals such as Federal aid 
to build schools and highways, are being 
hurt by being made more costly, For 
example, Congress is considering a rise in in- 
terest rates on VA guaranteed mortgages to 
5 percent. Although the higher interest 
rates will make new homes more costly, and 
therefore probably tend to reduce the 
amount of new home building, the interest 
rates have to be raised to attract money into 
such loans. Thus the dilemma is clear. 

A way out would be to make 1 or 2 percent 
of the interest paid on money lent for useful 
social purposes, such as home building, 
exempt from corporation profits taxes and 
individual income taxes. For corporations 
paying 52 percent profits tax making 2 per- 
cent of the mortgage interest free of tax, 
would be equivalent to a rise of 1 percent in 
the interest rate, and for individuals in the 
higher income tax brackets, there would also 
be a substantial increase in the effective 
yield after taxes. 

The current high tax rates afford a great 
opportunity to direct the flow of enterprise 
into useful channels by reducing the tax on 
the return from investments which have an 
especially desirable effect on social wel- 
fare. All that is needed is a little more fiscal 
imagination and more belief in using Gov- 
ernment to increase welfare than the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet seem to have. 

ALFRED BAKER LEWIS, 

Mount VERNON, N. Y. February 8, 1957. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to 
raise interest rates on GI home loans, 
as suggested by the administration, the 
American Bankers Association, and the 
giant insurance companies, is a step of 
highly questionable value, so far as 
making mortgage money available is 
concerned. 

More realistic proposals are before 
Congress. One is the bill introduced by 
the majority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from Texas (Mr. JOHNSON], S. 
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726, of which I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor. That bill would allocate $1,- 
300,000,000 from the National Service 
Life Insurance Fund to be used for di- 
rect loans to veterans at 4½ percent 
interest. 

Among other bills before Congress are 
S. 88 and S. 89, which I have introduced, 
and which direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to invest up to 25 percent of 
the National Service Life Insurance Fund 
for the purchase of loans to veterans 
guaranteed under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, in order to 
Stabilize the prices at which such loans 
will be salable to investors. These bills 
direct the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to act as the agent of the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the purchase, service, and sale of such 
loans. The bills also direct the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to exer- 
cise its special assistance functions by 
making commitments to purchase, in 
the total amount of $1 billion, mortgages 
securing loans which are guaranteed 
pursuant to the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. 

Mr. President, I hope a housing crisis 
will be averted. I was heartened yester- 
day by the action in the other House on 
the bill introduced by Representative 
Teacue. I notice that the direct loan 
feature of the GI housing and finance 
program was substantially increased, 
making available more than $500 million 
at 4% percent interest to veterans who 
are in need of direct loans upon housing. 
The restrictions, however, are that most 
of the activity will occur in the rural 
areas and small communities where ade- 
quate financing is not available. 

Moreover, it is to be noted that the 
maximum amount available for direct 
loans was raised from $10,000, as I re- 
call, to $13,000. This is all to the good, 
but it is not enough. 

If America continues to have a decline 
in agricultural income and at the same 
time a decline in construction, those two 
developments should be regarded as 
symptoms of an unhealthy situation in 
the economy. 

The administration seems to be very 
complacent and content about the fact 
that there are great building plans for 
large industry. I am for that, and I am 
delighted. It does indicate confidence on 
the part of large industry. But I submit 
that the building program should also be 
based upon social values as well as eco- 
nomic values. One of the social values 
to which I refer is the social value of 
home ownership. The administration is 
making it exceedingly difficult for the 
average citizen to own a home and to ob- 
tain the necessary financing without pay- 
ing through the nose to the money 
lenders. 

Of course, all this trouble started 
sometime ago, when the administration 
decided to raise interest rates upon 
Government bonds and decided to pay 
more money for the refinancing of the 
public debt. It would be well for every 
Member of Congress to tell his con- 
stituency how much this administration 
has charged the taxpayer for the re- 
financing of the public debt. 

I want the Recorp to be crystal clear 
that as of January 1, 1953, there was no 
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difficulty whatsoever on the part of the 
Government in refinancing any portion 
of the public debt at substantially lower 
rates of interest than are now being paid. 
Suffice it to say that interest rates upon 
what we call 60-day and 90-day notes, 
which are for all practical purposes like 
cash, are higher today than they have 
been in 25 years. I may add that 5-year 
notes or bonds and 10-year maturities 
have gone up and up and up with each 
new issue. The Government of the 
United States seems to be delighted to 
pay the banks an increased interest rate 
upon Government bonds held by the 
large financial institutions of the coun- 
try, but the Government is unwilling to 
help the farmers use another part of the 
economy to obtain a better price for their 
labor and their products. 

Mr. President, I have discussed this 
theme again and again, year after year; 
I intend to continue to do so because it 
illustrates the economic bias of this ad- 
ministration. 

Of course, so long as the large metro- 
politan newspapers are in support of 
such a policy, the American people will 
not get very much information about it. 
The other day in the Senate I read a 
brief statement about the profits of sev- 
eral of the large companies. Myr. Presi- 
dent, you should see the mail I received. 
The officers of a number of companies 
wrote to me saying, “Senator HUMPHREY, 
you should not talk like that.” From all 
over the country I received articles 
clipped from newspapers, written by 
various columnists; the articles appeared 
in newspapers from one side of the coun- 
try to the other, from Boston to San 
Diego, from Seattle to Florida. Strange- 
ly enough, Mr. President, all the colum- 
nists must have been thinking alike at 
the same time, because there is great 
similarity in the articles, which contain 
almost identical statements and argu- 
ments. It is simply amazing that so 
many writers should think alike on the 
same day, in composing articles which 
appeared in newspapers in all parts of 
the country. However, it is not really 
surprising, for what happened was that 
the public-relations officers, officials, and 
agents of the large corporations found 
out what I had said, and got in touch 
with their lackeys, and said to them, 
“Put on the heat; some Member of the 
Senate has questioned our right to make 
this much money.” 

Mr. President, I see my friend, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], 
in the Chamber. I am sure that in the 
hearings he is holding in regard to the 
large oil companies, he is finding out a 
little bit about what I am discussing. It 
was in to note not long ago 
that when the President of the United 
States asked industry and labor to re- 
strain themselves and to apply self- 
discipline in the case of wages and 
prices, within a week the oil industry 
“cooperated” by raising the price of 
crude oil a substantial amount. 

Mr. President, in the case of those who 
raise prices upon goods which are pro- 
duced, let me say that at least they are 
producing something. At least that is 
being done by private industry; in a free- 
enterprise system, competitive prices are 
a possibility, and profits are certainly 
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honorable. We want industry to make 
good, substantial, healthy profits. But 
when the Government of the United 
States pursues a policy which places on 
the American consumers and taxpayers a 
heavier burden, then it is time for a re- 
examination. I want the Recorp to be 
quite clear that the Government has 
been pursuing exactly that kind of 
policy. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to my 
friend, the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Iregret that I missed 
the earlier part of the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota. 
I do not understand the thesis upon 
which he is speaking; but I certainly 
concur with his statement about the ef- 
fect on consumers and the economy of 
the Nation of the 35 cents a barrel in- 
crease in the price of crude oil. I am 
sure the Senator from Minnesota under- 
stands that the effect of the 35-cent in- 
crease was a chain reaction; after that 
price increase was imposed upon the 
people of the Nation, on January 3, the 
Humble Oil Co. increased the price of 
crude oil; on January 7, the Texaco Co. 
inereased its price, and made it retro- 
active to January 3, in the case of crude 
oil; and on January 8, the Gulf Oil Corp. 
increased its price. All over the country 
there is a price rise, not only in the case 
of crude oil, but also in the case of gaso- 
line and fuel oil used to heat houses by 
consumers in all parts of the country, 
from the east to the west, from New 
England to Florida, from the Atlantic 
coast to California. 

It is estimated that that chain reac- 
tion has cost the people of the Nation 
$1 billion, which, as the Senator from 
Minnesota well knows, has a very infia- 
tionary effect upon the economy. It 
takes money out of the pockets of the 
people. It cost the Government of the 
United States an additional $85 million 
for petroleum products purchased by it. 

The remarks of the Senator from Min- 
nesota are especially pertinent, and I 
commend him for bringing these facts 
to the attention of the American people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me thank the Senator from Colorado. I 
wish to commend him for the splendid 
and diligent job he is doing, along with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy] and other Members of this 
body, in investigating not only the price 
rise, which of course is of immediate 
importance, but also the economic struc- 
tures of some of our large corporate in- 
dustries. 

Mr. President, let me return for a mo- 
ment to the housing situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
administration's record in the housing 
field is a disgrace, and the responsibility 
lies with the Members of Congress to do 
all within their power to correct this 
state of affairs. As we know, the ad- 
ministration tells Congress that if it 
boosts the interest rate on GI loans, 
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more money will be available and the 
dilemma we face will be corrected in 
short order. However, there are many 
Americans who do not “buy” that argu- 
ment for high interest rates on home 
loans. Among this group are more and 
more builders who realize the disastrous 
effects of the tight-money policy being 
pursued by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

The Washington Star of March 9, 
1957, published a very interesting ar- 
ticle on this subject, which states that 
many builders look upon this proposal 
for higher GI rates as simply another 
move to insure that FHA and conven- 
tional type loans will remain perma- 
nently at their high rates of interest. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington Star of March 9, 
1957] 
HOME INTEREST-RaATE BATTLE BUILDS UP ON 
CAPITOL HILL 


(By Robert J. Lewis) 


Congress heard a crescendo of testimony 
this week urging an increase in interest rates 
on safe-as-Gibraltar GI loans. 

The campaign was led by the administra- 
tion itself, supported strongly by lending 
groups. 

One administraion official, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury W. Randolph Burgess, went 
80 far as to say that higher interest rates 
would not raise the cost of housing to GI’s. 
His testimony was given before the House 
Banking Committee's Subcommittee on 
Housing. 

The battle for a rate boost was being waged 
largely on the basis that interest rates need 
more flexibility. 

If this flexibility is not given to interest 
rates on Government-backed mortgages, vet- 
erans won't be able to get loans for homes, 
testimony implied. 


BUILDERS MORE DUBIOUS 


Builders’ reaction to this testimony in 
favor of higher interest rates appears to be 
more and more on the dubious side. 

Many builders are convinced that instead 
of more flexibility, an increase in the GI in- 
terest rate may freeze interest at higher 
rates. They fear that a GI rate increase will 
put a solid floor under the present higher 
conventional and FHA rates that will keep 
interest rates permanently higher even after 
the money supply loosens up. They point 
to past experience which shows that, almost 
invariably, the maximum rates permitted by 
the Government automatically become the 
minimum rates at which you can obtain a 
loan. 

Increases in rates permitted on Govern- 
ment-supported loans have had chiefly the 
effect, in the past, of raising rates on con- 
ventional loans still higher, of putting a 
nationwide damper on home-building pro- 
duction, of dashing the hopes of a greater 
number of families who would like to buy 
homes, but who are made ineligible when 
interest rates are raised. 

Under Secretary of the Treasury Burgess 
told a House committee, in effect, that by 
raising the present 414 percent GI rate to 
5 percent, Congress would be doing veterans 
a favor. 

ARGUMENT USED BEFORE 

The argument used by Mr. Burgess in sup- 
port of 5-percent mortgages for GTS was 
similar to the one used only a few months 
ago by advocates of an increase in FHA 
interest rates. 
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They said: Raise the rates and you will 
be able to get mortgage funds without hav- 
ing to pay the lender so much to grant you 
the loan.” 

Before FHA interest rates were raised 3 
months ago by the Government, builders in 
the Washington area were having to pay 
lenders around $2 to $3 for each $100 of 
loan amount in order to obtain the loan. 

What happened after the interest rate was 
raised to 5 percent? 

Very little, builders say, so far as avail- 
ability of money and its cost for new mort- 
gages was concerned. Lenders still charged 
builders around the same amount to pro- 
vide money for 5-percent mortgages as they 
previously had charged for 444-percent mort- 
gages. 

And, instead of the old 4½ percent FHA 
mortgage selling for $97 or $98 per $100 
as before, its value fell, almost immediately, 
to $93 or $94. And, at the same time, GI 
loans were put at a sharper disadvantage. 

Thus, the net effect was chiefly to raise the 
interest rate and the housing cost to the 
buyer without markedly alleviating the 
builders’ problem or eliminating the so- 
called “hidden cost” of obtaining the loan. 


RESULT IN DOUBT 


If as little advantage is gained for either 
the buyer or the builder in case the GI 
interest rate is raised as was gained from 
the FHA rate increase, neither veterans nor 
builders could count on the hidden cost” 
of mortgage money being eliminated, build- 
ers point out. 

And if the cost of obtaining mortgage 
money is not sharply reduced or eliminated, 
Mr, Burgess’ contention that an interest-rate 
boost will not increase the cost of housing 
doesn’t appear to be a supportable one. For, 
if interest rates are raised and there is not 
a compensatory reduction in the “hidden” 
charge to builders for mortgage money, the 
veteran will find he has to pay more to buy 
a home. 

The fly in the ointment at the moment is, 
of course, that 4%-percent GI loans must 
compete with FHA 5-percent loans—and 
with conventional loans of a still higher 
rate—to attract the funds of investors. 

At the same time, however, GI loans are 
logically more attractive to lenders in some 
respects than FHA loans, and this could have 
a bearing on their future standing as in- 
vestments. 

Their attraction for some investors results 
from the Veterans’ Administration’s policy 
of paying cash in full to the lender in case 
the veteran fails to meet his payments. 


LOAN SECURITY GOOD 


This, in effect, has given the GI loan a 100- 
percent guaranty against default, removing 
all the risk for the lender. The legal safe- 
guards make these loans as safe as having 
hard cash in a lock box. 

In contrast, conventional loans are not 
backed by Government insurance or guar- 
anty; and FHA loans, while Government 
insured, are somewhat less attractive for this 
reason; If the FHA loan payments are not 
met by the home buyer and the property is 
taken over, the lender may receive from FHA 
the principal amount of his loan not in cash 
but in FHA debentures which pay a lower 
rate of interest than the mortgage loan itself. 

Considering these and other factors, Con- 
gress appears to be taking a dim view, so far, 
of the proposals to raise GI rates, and seems 
inclined to contrive some other means of 
encouraging investment in GI loans, both by 
direct Federal lending and in other ways. 

Builders, themselves, since the scandal- 
ously disappointing result of the FHA inter- 
est-rate increase, are beginning to wonder 
whether a GI rate increase is as much an 
answer as advocates have contended. Some 
builders have raised the question of whether 
an increase now may not have a tendency to 
lock the industry into an interest-rate struc- 
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ture permanently higher and inescapably less 
flexible than exists today in the light of alter- 
native aids which Congress may be expected 
to supply as a means of maintaining an ade- 
quate supply of homes for veterans. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to read a few lines from the article 
to which I have just referred. As I have 
stated, it was published in the Washing- 
ton Star. 

The article was written by Robert J. 
Lewis, real-estate editor of the Star, and 
deals with housing problems and inter- 
est rate difficulties. In the article Mr. 
Lewis says, in part: 

What happened after the interest rate was 
raised to 5 percent? Very little, builders say, 
so far as availability of money, and its cost 
for new mortgages, was concerned. Lenders 
still charged builders around the same 
amount to provide money for 5-percent 
mortgages as they previously had charged for 
4% percent mortgages. 

* * * * . 

Thus, the net effect was chiefly to raise 
the interest rate and the housing cost to the 
buyer without markedly alleviating the 
builder's problem or eliminating the so- 
called hidden cost of obtaining the loan. 


A little further in the article, we find 
the following statement which I believe 
summarizes the situation very well: 


Builders themselves, since the scandal- 
ously disappointing result of the FHA inter- 
est-rate increase, are beginning to wonder 
whether a GI rate increase is as much an 
answer as advocates have contended. Some 
builders have raised the question of whether 
an increase now may not have a tendency to 
lock the industry into an interest-rate struc- 
ture permanently higher and inescapably less 
flexible than exists today in the light of 
alternative aids which Congress may be ex- 
pected to supply as a means of maintaining 
an adequate supply of homes for veterans. 


I should add to that, not only for 
veterans, who need priority rights, but 
also for all citizens. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
reference to further comments and ar- 
ticles I have gathered together because 
of my interest in this particular prob- 
lem. I have in my hand a lead story 
from a suburban newspaper, the Henne- 
pin County Review. That newspaper, 
which is published at Hopkins, Minn., I 
believe to be the largest suburban news- 
paper in the State. The newspaper rep- 
resents very responsible journalism, ani 
an excellent editorial policy. The title 
of the article is “Tight Money Perils As- 
bury.” The editor makes these com- 
ments: 

The tight money market has imperiled 
suburbia’s new hospital in St. Louis Park, 
a much-needed community hospital. 


The article continues: 


“Tight money,” nebulous and usually im- 
personal term, is applied to a period when 
money is difficult to borrow and when in- 
terest rates are high. 

Tight money, it was revealed this week, 
has immeasurably complicated the task of 
financing the new Asbury Methodist Hos- 
pital in St. Louis Park and could, conceiv- 
ably, force a postponement of the whole con- 


struction program. 


A little further down in the article, it 
is stated: 

Fifteen months ago, when plans for the 
building first were announced, the hospital 
had a firm commitment from a lending 
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agency for the $2.8 million mortgage money 
required. 

Then money became tight and more diffi- 
cult to find. Interest rates went up. Fed- 
eral agencies, as an anti-inflation measure, 
moved to make easy credit more difficult. 

Soon, thereafter, the lending agency can- 
celed its commitment and officials have been 
working, night and day since, to secure 
another. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Hennepin County Review of 
February 21, 1957] 


TIGHT MONEY PERILS ASBURY 


The tight-money market has imperiled 
suburbia’s new hospital in St. Louis Park. 

“Tight money,” nebulous and usually im- 
personal term, is applied to a period when 
money is difficult to borrow and when in- 
terest rates are high, 

Tight money, it was revealed this week 
has immeasurably complicated the task of 
financing the new Asbury Methodist Hospital 
in St. Louis Park and could, conceivably, 
force a postponement of the whole construc- 
tion program. 

Still, with that risk clearly before them, 
Asbury Hospital's board of governors voted 
last week to proceed with construction plans. 
Somehow, they declared, the gleaming new 
structure will be completed. 

Specifically, they approved the letting of 
& $37,800 construction contract for prelimi- 
nary grading work on the hospital Excelsior 
Boulevard site in west St. Louis Park. They 
approved plans for a formal ground breaking 
in mid-March. And they ordered their ex- 
ecutive committee to ask bids on the gen- 
eral construction contract in April * * * 
with final decision on the actual building to 
be made within 45 days thereafter. 

But they made it clear their success or 
failure in completing necessary financing will 
hinge largely on results of the United Hos- 
pital Fund campaign and they emphasized 
the contributions of suburban people would 
play a vital part in the success or failure of 
that drive. To date, response of suburban 
residents and industries to the UHF cam- 
paign have not been encouraging. 

Here are the economic A B Cs of the hos- 
pital financing problem: 

The completely integrated hospital is ex- 
pected to cost about $5% million. The hos- 
pital has usable funds of about $114 mil- 
lion * * * hopes to receive in excess of $2 
million from UHF and expected to borrow 
$2,800,000 to complete the project. If the 
UHF campaign yields what is expected, hos- 
pital officials can go before lending agencies 
with a secure equity to back its project. If 
the UHF drive fails, the financing task will 
be made immeasurably more difficult. 

Fifteen months ago, when plans for the 
building first were announced, the hospital 
had a firm commitment from a lending 
agency for the $2.8 million mortgage money 
r A 
Then money became “tight” and more dif- 
ficult to find. Interest rates went up. Fed- 
eral agencies, as an anti-inflation measure, 
moved to make easy credit more difficult. 
Soon, thereafter, the lending agency can- 
celed its commitment and officials have been 
working, night and day, since to secure an- 
other. To date they have not been success. 
ful and the whole hospital program, ac- 
cordingly, is imperiled. 

But Finance Chairman Cliff Rutherford 
expressed optimism last week the loan still 
can be negotiated. Correspondence and con- 
ferences with interested lending agencies are 
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continuing. Somehow, the board of gover- 
nors agreed the financing will be completed, 
if, and only if, the vital UHF campaign 
succeeds. 


Bids on the preliminary grading work 
ranged from $37,800 (low) to $52,000. That 
work is expected to start April 15; be com- 
pleted by August 1. 

Some economies in the general construc- 
tion contract can be effected, Mr. Rutherford 
said. Purchase of needed equipment may be 
delayed. Construction of the nurses’ home 
can be postponed. But the plans can’t be 
cut to any major degree without eliminating 
a vital service (accident ward, obstetrics sec- 
tion, etc.) and reducing the hospital’s ability 
to repay its construction obligations. 

The hospital, the governors agreed, will 
be constructed along the lines originally 
planned or not at all. If the building is to 
serve the suburban community, it must be 
able to function as a balanced, planned 
institution. 

Why must the hospital borrow money to 
construct its new building? Administrator 
Vernon Spry told last week’s meeting that 
the hospital never had made money other 
than to meet its obligations. Its fees are 
based on actual operating costs plus enough 
added income to pay off funds borrowed for 
construction and other capital investment. 
It is not designed as a profit-making ven- 
ture, has never accumulated a reserve large 
enough for major construction, and if its 
profits grow too high fees will be reduced. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
author of this article assumes that this 
situation was merely the operation of a 
free economy, when, in fact, it was dic- 
tated from Washington. The first act 
of this administration was to do exactly 
as it had been trained to do—to carry 
through the old, traditional, hard money, 
tight credit, high interest rate policy, 

I think it is fair to say that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and his new as- 
sociates had not even become familiar 
with the telephones before they decided 
they had better explore the money mar- 
kets and firm up the interest rates. They 
did that through the refinancing of the 
public debt. The Federal Government 
is the greatest user of money in the 
world. General Motors looks like a small 
operation compared to the activities of 
the Federal Government in the money 
market. This is no reflection on General 
Motors; it is simply a matter of economic 
fact. Yet the Federal Government pro- 
ceeded forthwith, on its own volition, to 
raise its interest rates. 

We were given a brainwashing job at 
the same time. We were told the Fed- 
eral Government wes going to put its 
Federal debt on a uniform basis, with 
30-year loans and 30-year bonds. Of 
course, that would require a little higher 
rate of interest, but it was going to be a 
much more orderly procedure. 

I will leave it to any Senator to say 
if the administration did that. All they 
did was to have the one bond issue, the 
so-called three and a quarters, which 
practically broke the Federal bond mar- 
ket. Other bonds, with lower interest 
rates, started to lose value. Interest 
rates went up. Ever since then interest 
rates have been going up. Each time the 
Federal Government refinances any sec- 
tion, portion, part, or segment of the 
Federal debt, interest rates go up; and 
when they go up, such increased rates 
are reflected in every single credit trans- 
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action in the United States of America, 
all the way down the line. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand an 
article by Mr. Relman Morin, an Asso- 
ciated Press staff writer. This article was 
published on February 22, 1957, in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. I suppose it was 
published in every newspaper in the 
country. The article is entitled “Tight 
Money—Economy Stumps Experts.” The 
article points out that, despite the so- 
called tight-money program and credit 
controls, borrowing continues; only the 
borrowing is being done by the larger 
corporations, which can afford it, and 
which, in turn, can pass on the increased 
costs of interest and borrowing charges 
to the consumers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire article printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press 
of February 22, 1957] 


TIGHT MonrEY—Economy STUMPS EXPERTS 
(By Relman Morin) 


In a recent speech, a businessman who 
makes billion-dollar decisions, said to his 
audience: 

“It you want to be pessimistic, you can 
say we have reached an uneasy balance be- 
tween boom and bust. If you want to be 
optimistic, you can say our economy has sta- 
bilized at a high prosperous level.” 

He was Arthur O. Dietz, president of the 
CIT Financial Corp. (and he indicated that, 
given proper management all around, the 
latter seems more likely). 

Now in Washington today, they are talk- 
ing about conducting a big, all-embracing 
study of the financial patterns of the United 
States—money, credit, banking, the powers 
of the Federal Reserve, the vast new pools 
of money outside its controls, and what all 
this has been doing to your pocketbook and 
your future, 

In other words, to determine where we 
stand today, and where we are likely to go 
from here. 

Such an inquiry Inevitably will touch on 
many aspects of the New Look in the Ameri- 
can economy. 

It is four times bigger today than in 1940. 
More people, proportionately, go to high 
school and college. More live in their own 
homes, own automobiles. In 1956, for the 
first time, the average wage for factory work- 
ers went over $2 an hour. Never before has 
the world seen such a standard of living. 

Now, having burst upward at such speed, 
must it slow? 

Some economists say the old cycle is in- 
escapable. Others say the bust may not 
come this year or next, but in the long run, 
come it must. 

But another group believes the old pattern 
is at least bent out of shape—minor adjust- 
ments may develop—and possibly banished 
forever. Says Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard 
economist: 

“Today, the fear held by economists in the 
thirties, that any economy with a high per 
capita production must expect a chronic de- 
ficiency of demand, seems pretty foolish.” 

Those who agree with him point to several 
factors today: 

1. The experience of the 1930 depression, 
and the knowledge distilled from it, spot the 
signs in advance and take measures to head 
off a serious slide. 

2. Legislative machinery in the form of 
the full Employment Act of 1946, and the 
powers of the Federal Reserve, could throw 
the whole, massive weight of the Federal 
Government against a recession, 
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3. The apparent flexibility of the econ- 
omy—where one big segment may slide 
downward while others continue to move up- 
ward, so that there is no longer the row-of- 
falling-dominoes result. 

Another big question relating to the New 
Look is this: 

Whatever became of thrift? Doesn't it 
pay to save any more? 

Economist Malcom P. McNair recently 
noted that Americans have added more than 
$100 billion to their debts in the past 10 
years. Today, he said, they owe $95 billion on 
homes, $32 billion on cars. and other in- 
stallment purchases, $4 billion on depart- 
ment store charge accounts. 

And Joseph M. Dodge, head of the Detroit 
Bank and Trust Co., said some figures indi- 
cate 8 million families have pledged up to 
40 percent of their take-home pay—presum- 
ably for things bought on time. 

Well, is this situation reaching the danger 
point? Should Washington step in and slap 
on controls? 

The consumer might reply, “why should 
I wait until I can pay cash for something 
I want, knowing the price will go up while 
I’m saving money?” 

Tied to this is the question of wages and 
prices. Who's responsible for the steady 
rise in prices—industry or labor? 

People have called the guaranteed annual 
wage, plus other automatic benefits, “built- 
in inflation.” 

Management produces figures to show that 
corporation profits, after taxes and excluding 
inventory changes, have not risen markedly 
since 1948, certainly not in proportion to 
price rises. 

Labor, with other figures, asserts that this 
is a “manipulated inflation.” Nat Weinberg, 
United Automobile Workers economist, re- 
cently told a Congressional committee that 
“corporations possessing the power to ad- 
minister prices have abused that power.” 

If the projected Federal inquiry looks at 
monetary policy, and the general actions of 
the people, what will it say of Federal 
budgets and spending? 

Everything is bigger today, the population, 
the economy, total debt, personal sayings, 
the tax bite, and the Federal budget. 

That is the main characteristic of the 
New Look. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have another article which relates to 
what I was trying to point out a moment 
ago, namely, how the agricultural econ- 
omy is being affected. I have in my 
hand an article published in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune of March 17, 1957. It 
is an Associated Press article, written 
by Mr. Ovid A. Martin, who is one of the 
outstanding feature writers of the As- 
sociated Press. He is very competent in 
the field of agricultural problems, par- 
ticularly agricultural economics. The 
article is headed “Farmers Feel ‘Tight- 
Money’ Squeeze in Higher Loan Rates,” 
Mr. Martin writes: 

The Nation’s tight-money markets are 
being felt down on the farms. 

Some producers are paying 40 percent 
more for money for short-term operating 
loans than they paid 2 years ago. Most are 
paying at least 20 percent more. 

Government finance officials say it is pos- 
sible—and likely—that interest charges will 
go even higher this year. 


I digress, Mr. President, to ask, is it 
not interesting to note how the Govern- 
ment officials can be so sure of what is 
going to happen to interest charges? I 
wonder if they are really willing to say 
to the same reading public that what 
happens to interest charges is pretty 
much in the hands of the Federal Goy- 
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ernment. The Federal Government is 
such a dominant factor in the money 
market that it sets the pattern, just as 
United States Steel sets the pattern in 
the case of steel. 

Going back to the article, I read fur- 
ther from it: 


The farmer-owned system of Federal land 
banks—the backbone of the farm mortgage 
credit system—has found it necessary to 
raise their once famous 4 percent annual 
rate to as much, in some cases, as 6.5 percent. 
On a percentage basis, this is a boost of 
nearly 63 percent for the maximum increase. 

Similar increases have been made by in- 
surance companies, banks, and other private 
lending institutions. 


The article reads further: 


(In the upper Midwest, rate increases to 
farmers have not exceeded 1 percent and in 
some cases only 0.5 percent, according to 
Franklin Parsons, director of research of Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. 

(Many banks in the upper Midwest al- 
ready had an interest rate of 5 to 5.5 percent, 
he said. They have stood on that, he said. 
“They don’t change rates too often in the 
rural areas."’) 

Of course, not all farmer-borrowers are 
feeling the impact of the increases on their 
farm mortgage loans. Those who borrowed 
money before 1955—the date when demands 
for loans began to increase in relation to the 
supply—are continuing to pay the old and 
lower rates. Their mortgage contracts pro- 
tect them against increases. 

But those who have borrowed since that 
time are paying higher rates. And those who 
buy this year and possibly next may pay even 
higher rates than those who have secured 
loans during the past 6 months. 

The Agriculture Department estimated that 
farmers as a group paid nearly $450 million 
last year in interest on loans on farm real 
estate. This amount, which did not include 
interest charges on non-real-estate loans, 
was 10 percent higher than in 1955. 

Officials say another 10 percent increase on 
such loans is likely this year. 

The Federal land banks get their money 
through sale—by the Government’s farm 
credit administration (FCA)—of farm loan 
bonds. The FCA supervises the land banks 
and 497 farmer-backed production credit as- 
sociations, local units which advance short- 
term farm operating loans to farmers. 

As interest rates advanced in the money 
markets, the FCA found it necessary to pay 
higher and higher interest rates on these 
bonds, just as many local government units, 
such as school districts, have had to pay 
higher rates on bonds floated for school con- 
struction. 

Before money supplies became tight, the 
FCA had been able to sell bonds for interest 
rates as low as 1.6 percent a year. In Jan- 
uary this year it had to sell bonds at 3.98 
percent. Officials expect the agency wiil 
have to pay even higher rates to get addi- 
tional money before the year is out. 

Thus, the basic cost of money now being 
obtained by the land banks is slightly more 
than 4 percent. But the amount the banks 
charge farmer-borrowers must be increased 
enough to pay the cost of administration of 
the FCA appraisal fees, and costs of oper- 
ating the land banks and the production 
credit associations. These costs average 
around 1.5 percent a year. 

The interest-payment problem is catching 
many farmers in two ways. They are hav- 
ing to pay higher rates and to borrow more 
money than in previous years. Many farm- 
ers are finding it necessary to buy more and 
better farm machinery and equipment in 
order to reduce their crop or livestock unit 
production costs so they might make a profit. 
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For the same reason, many are buying more 
land so that they might have more efficient 
operating units. 

Except for the Government-supervised 
land-bank system, the Government has not 
increased rates on its loan programs since 
the tight money situation developed. Most 
of the rates range from 2 to 5 percent. 


The sum and substance of that ar- 
ticle is what every farmer in America 
knows to be true. He is caught in a 
three-pronged pincers attack—on the 
one hand, lower farm prices; on the 
other, higher operating costs; and, in 
addition, higher financing costs. He 
cannot win. Yet the Government of the 
United States has been responsible for 
most of the burdensome effect upon 
him. The Government’s farm program 
is literally in shambles. It is being sys- 
tematically weakened, and ultimately 
will be destroyed under the policies 
which are being pursued. 

The Government’s fiscal program, its 
credit and interest-rate program, is de- 
signed not to help the little man in the 
American economy, but to provide fi- 
nancing for large corporate business. 
This subject is one falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report, as well as of the 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, under 
the chairmanship of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manongy], and of a 
similar subcommittee studying small- 
business problems, under the chairman- 
ship of the Senator from ‘Tennessee [Mr. 
Keravuver]. I encourage these two great 
Senators to pursue their study relent- 
lessly. I am convinced in my own mind 
that the question of bigness involves not 
only big government, but also the ques- 
tion of big financing, big industry, and 
monopoly. I offer my wholehearted co- 
operation to the Senators who are con- 
centrating their talents and attention on 
the problem. 

I hold in my hand an article entitled 
“Tight Money Cuts Classrooms Out of 
Plans for New Schools,” also written by 
Relman Morin, and published in the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1957. 

This is what is happening all over 
America. We are throwing away class- 
rooms for interest. The policies of the 
Government are directed more toward 
providing an interest rate increase than 
classroom space. Is it not ironical that 
a Federal Government which can in- 
crease rates by the scratch of a pen— 
with, of course, the attention of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board—stands incapable of 
building a single classroom for Amer- 
ica’s growing school population, or of 
helping anyone else to build one? Fur- 
thermore, the policies of the Federal 
Government are denying my State of 
Minnesota, and particularly my home 
city of Minneapolis, aid in building the 
classrooms that are needed. 

Let me read from Mr. Morin’s arti- 
cle. Here is a human-interest story. 
Mr. Morin says: 

Last June, the people in Chelsea, Mich., 
decided to build a new high school. 

The two sections of the present school are 
50 and 75 years old, respectively. 

And apart from their age, they are getting 
crowded. Enrollment is over 500 now and 
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Chelsea, a pretty little town near great in- 
dustrial areas, is growing. 

Charles S. Cameron, superintendent of 
schools, said he expected more than 50 and 
maybe 100 additional students within a year. 

So, in June, the people voted to spend 
$2,200,000 for a new one. They approved a 
bond issue for that amount; in other words, 
to go into the market and borrow the money. 

The district has a good credit rating. Ad- 
vertising for bids, however, at 4 percent in- 
terest, there were no takers for the total. 
In October, the bids were offered at 5 percent. 


These are tax exempt securities. 
When one receives 4 percent on a munici- 
pal bond issue or a school bond issue, 
that means 4 percent in his pocket. No 
one touches it. It is tax exempt. These 
are supposed to be gilt-edged securities. 
These are the securities which large in- 
surance companies and banks like to get 
their hands on, because they are tax 
exempt. 

The article continues: 

This time there were three bids. The 
bonds were sold at 4.189126 percent interest. 

Now what do those six figures after the 
decimal point mean in money? 

Cameron estimates they will amount to 
$77,000 by the time the loan is repaid. The 
architects were working on blueprints in his 
office during this conversation. I asked them 
what they could build for $77,000. 

“Almost four classrooms,” they said. “Or 
one shop building.” 


The little community lost 4 classrooms 
or 1 shop building to the money lenders, 
because of the policy of the Government 
of the United States under this adminis- 
tration. It is interesting to note that 
when we Democrats were in power, busi- 
ness said it had no confidence in us. 
Yet money rates were much cheaper 
than they are now. I always assumed 
that the reason for high interest rates 
was the risk involved. Apparently this 
administration is quite a risk, because 
every time it offers another issue of bonds 
the interest rate goes up. The previous 
administration, following a war, with 
all the uncertainties of a postwar period, 
was able to finance the public debt at 
appreciably less cost than it is now being 
done. At that time one could borrow 
money at 4 percent interest to build him- 
self a home, and there was plenty of it 
available. There were great demands on 
the money market. 

The article by Mr. Morin continues: 

This case, with different details, can be 
duplicated a hundredfold. It is happening 
all over the country, and where population 
pressures are greatest, the situation is even 
more acute. 

Even New York, main center of the money 
market, feels it. 

“It costs closer to $30,000 for a classroom 
here,” said Dr. David G. Salten, superintend- 
ent of schools in Long Beach, N. Y. “Interest 
rates have gone in a few years from 214 
percent to 4%. 

“If the increased cost of the money is 
$100,000, that means you have lost 3 class- 
rooms. 

“School construction can’t be postponed 
for a more favorable market. Hence the 
debt service for school districts in the years 
ahead will be consuming millions of dollars 
that should be going into teachers’ salaries 
and the building of new classrooms.” 

‘These are examples of the meaning of the 
phrase, tight money. A few years ago, school 
districts obtained funds—“hired” them, as 
Calvin Coolidge used to say—at much lower 
costs. 
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But today, the spectacular expansion of 
population and the American economy has 
created a tremendous demand for money. 

States and local governments are trying to 
borrow it for schools, hospitals, sewers, neces- 
sities of their citizens. Big business needs it 
for new plants and to modernize machines. 
Small business needs it for short-term 
financing. 

Individuals want it for homes, automobiles, 
electrical appliances, usually bought with in- 
stallment payments. 

Think of a million dollars as a machine, 
say a tractor. 

If scores of farmers and builders all want 
to rent the tractor at the same time, the 
charges on it will go up. That’s what has 
made money tight. 

Figures for New York indicate that the 
average cost per elementary school pupil 
for new buildings has gone from $1,411 to 
$2,067 in 2 years. 


A sizable portion of the increase is rep- 
resented by debt financing—by interest 
rates. 

Mr. Morin’s article concludes: 

(The last elementary school completed in 
Minneapolis—Kenny School, finished in the 
fall of 1954—cost about $1,340 per pupil, 
according to A. I. Heggerston, director of 
administrative research for the Minneapolis 
Board of Education.) 

Some State governments have used pen- 
sion fund pools to buy bonds of small com- 
munities that can’t afford commercial rates. 

President Eisenhower has proposed $2,- 
200,000,000 in Federal construction funds, 

And Florida’s Gov. Leroy Collins recently 
proposed that the Federal Government make 
investments in State and local securities. 
He wrote President Eisenhower last Decem- 
ber. 

Sherman Adams, assistant to the Presi- 
dent, replied to Collins’ letter. He noted the 
high interest rates and wrote: 

“It is also true for the Federal Govern- 
ment, and we are paying the highest rates 
in over 30 years in our financing operations.” 

Adams pointed out that “the administra- 
tion proposed in the school construction bill 
last year that the Federal Government pur- 
chase school bonds that can be floated only 
at an interest rate far above market rates 
on Federal securities. 

“We will urge Congressional action on this 
program as soon as possible.” 


Mr. President, I am not averse to the 
money market making a good profit. 
The money market is entitled to make a 
profit. It was making one before the 
interest rates went up. About a month 
ago I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the facts relating to the largest 
banks and financial institutions in the 
country, and showed that they enjoyed a 
great increase in their profits. They are 
entitled to an increase in their profits. 
I am not opposed to their getting profits, 
but I am opposed to the interest rate 
policy of the present administration 
which places the burden of the debt fi- 
nancing upon those who can least afford 
to pay and upon the social services and 
upon the educational services which are 
needed in a growing America. 

I say the present fiscal policies are 
working to the detriment of education 
and to the detriment of health facilities, 
and to the detriment of the family 
farmer and of the independent business- 
man—the man who has a small factory 
which seeks to compete with a larger 
producer. ‘The cost of the small man’s 
money is a significant factor in the de- 
velopment of his business, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “No Quick 
Money Provided in Federal School Aid 
or be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: X 


No QUICK MONEY PROVIDED IN FEDERAL SCHOOL 
Am BLL 

WASHINGTON.—When Congress is all 
through with its fight over Federal aid to 
schools—when (and if) a school construc- 
tion aid bill becomes law—Minnesota school 
districts will have another wait before they 
know how much (if any) Federal money 
they will receive. 

The problem is this: No matter whether 
the Congress adopts the Eisenhower admin- 
istration program, with an ability-to-pay 
factor involved in the splitting of funds 
among the States, or the Democratic pro- 
gram, with State school-age population the 
determinant for allocations, the States 
themselves must then go to work to prepare 
plans for using the Federal dollars. 

The Government, under either plan, will 
give money to the States—and leave it to the 
States to handle distribution to localities. 

Both the administration bill and the Dem- 
ocratic bill introduced by Representative 
AUGUSTINE KELLEY, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, avoid specific language telling States 
how to divide their piece of the Federal 
school-aid melon. But both bills contain 
provisions to this effect: 

In order to get approval by the United 
States Commissioner of Education—a pre- 
requisite for payment of Federal funds to a 
State—a State must present an acceptable 
plan for using the money. 

In the language of the Kelley bill (the 
administration measure contains a similar 
requirement), the plan must “set forth 
principles for determining the priority of 
projects in the State for assistance under 
this title which will assure that first priority 
will be given * * to local educational 
agencies which, upon making an effort com- 
mensurate with their economic resources, 
are unable, solely because of lack of such 
resources, to finance from the resources 
available to them the full cost of needed 
school facilities.” 

These “priority principles”—again quot- 
ing from the Kelley bill—must take into 
account three factors: the financial re- 
sources “of the several local educational 
agencies in the State”; efforts that have 
been and are being made to meet building 
needs out of State and local funds; and the 
“urgency of their needs.” 

Thus under either plan such questions as 
whether a local school district can receive 
Federal money before it borrows money up 
to the limit of its bonded indebtedness will 
have to be settled by the State of Minne- 
sota—with overall Federal approval—and 
not by the wording of the school-aid bill 
itself. 

Staff members of the House Education 
Committee say that under these provisions 
the question of whether a locality has 
reached the limit of its bonded indebtedness 
should certainly be a factor in setting up a 
State plan—but just how much weight 
should be given to it would be up to the 
individual States. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand an article entitled 
“Treasury Discretion Hit.” It reviews 
some of the fiscal policies of the admin- 
istration. The article again calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Treasury De- 
partment is seeking legislation which 
would give it the same flexibility with 
regard to fixing the interest rate on 
savings bonds which it now has with re- 
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spect to fixing the interest rate on other 
Government securities. 

I am sure many Senators have noted 
that the Treasury Department at long 
last has decided that perhaps series 
E bonds are entitled to a little more con- 
sideration with respect to the interest 
rate, inasmuch as those bonds are for 
the most part owned by working people. 
They are owned by schoolteachers and 
retired people, and others. It seems to 
me that, instead of raising the interest 
rate on the series E bonds, which is 
something that may have to be done 
if the administration’s policies are pur- 
sued, it might be preferable if we were 
to adopt a resolution rolling back all in- 
terest rates on the entire Federal debt 
structure. Perhaps that would be better 
than to keep building more and more and 
higher interest rates in the financing 
and refinancing of our burdensome pub- 
lic debt. 

It seems to me that we would at least 
be wise to examine the possibility of try- 
ing to reduce interest rates and to sus- 
tain a more reasonable level of debt 
financing costs. 

Not long ago the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] commented on the great 
increase in the cost of financing the pub- 
lic debt. I do not recall exactly his 
figures. I shall mention in broad terms 
what I believe to be his figures, and he 
will have the opportunity to detail them 
to the Senate after reading the RECORD 
of today. 

I am sure I am accurate when I say 
that because of the policies of this ad- 
ministration in handling and managing 
the public debt, the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica are paying considerably over a bil- 
lion and a half dollars a year more in 
interest rates than would be required if 
the Government had continued its fi- 
nancing at the rate it was paying in 
January 1953. 

I am sure that someone will come to 
Congress from the Treasury Department 
or the Federal Reserve Board and ex- 
plain to us that it is a very complicated 
subject. Whenever anyone mentions the 
subject, he is told he is treading on sup- 
posedly economic hallowed ground. He 
is told that the average citizen, or a 
Senator, or a Member of the House is 
not supposed to know anything at all 
about financing and interest and credit; 
it is something for a self-defined, self- 
styled, self-appointed group of experts. 

Well, Mr. President, some of us, al- 
though we do not claim to be experts, do 
claim to be literate. Some of us do have 
at least some elementary knowledge in 
the field of economics. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
the interest rates deserve a degree of 
flexibility. I am not unmindful of the 
fact, either, that if the money market 
were a free money market, it would have 
considerable flexibility. However, I know 
when the Federal Government is such a 
large user of money, or is responsible for 
the use of such a tremendous amount of 
money, that what the Federal Govern- 
ment does in terms of its willingness to 
pay interest rates has a very substantial 
effect upon the entire financial structure 
of the Nation—upon credit availability, 
interest rates, discount rates, and all the 
costs of managing the fiscal policy, ` 
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I commend to the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress a more diligent exam- 
ination of the current fiscal policies of 
the Government. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Has the Senator 
found anywhere in his studies any evi- 
dence that our money policy has as- 
sisted any segment of our economy aside 
from those who control the money it- 
self? For example, I learned in Colo- 
rado a few months ago that it was the 
small-business man—whether an auto- 
mobile dealer or a contractor—who was 
complaining that the tight money policy 
of our country was hurting him. Has 
that situation eased since November or 
December of last year? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe it is fair 
to say, in response to the Senator's ques- 
tion, that there is no indication that 
there has been any easing of the situ- 
ation at all. As a matter of fact, the 
report of the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business, a committee author- 
ized to investigate these matters, indi- 
cates that the credit problems of inde- 
pendent small business are becoming 
more difficult, and that the availability 
of credit is far more restricted, despite 
the fact that we have established a Small 
Business Administration with authority 
to lend money and to make supplies of 
money available to small business. 

The truth is that our independent 
businesses are having a difficult time. 
I do not believe this is a matter for 
academic discussion. All that any Mem- 
ber of Congress need do is to go home 
and visit with his constituents. I do not 
mean certain kinds of constituents, par- 
ticularly those who are willing to treat 
him to a $10 dinner or a $5 dinner. I 
mean the constituents with whom he 
may have a 10-cent cup of coffee. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Certainly what the 
Senator has said is true. It is not a 
theory the Senator has been expound- 
ing; rather, he has described a condition 
which exists at the grassroots of the 
country. For example, I have found 
that a small building and loan associ- 
ation had to increase its interest rate 
a half percent because it was forced to 
do so. I am finding that situation to 
prevail pretty generally. I am finding 
other small financial institutions being 
forced to do likewise. What is the 
cause? Is not the basic cause the fact 
that the so-called prime rate was in- 
creased months ago by the New York 
banks? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr, CARROLL. Who caused that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was in accord- 
ance with a policy established, as the 
administration will say, by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Then we will hear the 
story, “But the Federal Reserve Board is 
not politically controlled.” But I sub- 
mit that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is involved, whoever he may be, because 
of the tremendous impact of the Federal 
Government on the money market when 
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the Federal Government does its re- 
financing. The Federal Reserve Board 
is under considerable influence from the 
Federal Government, or the administra- 
tion in power. 

Mr. CARROLL. What the Senator 
from Minnesota has so ably expressed 
today is certainly the prevailing senti- 
ment which comes from the small busi- 
ness life of Colorado and the small com- 
munity life and, I suspect, the entire 
community life. I desire personally to 
thank the Senator for a very splendid 
presentation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am most grate- 
ful to the Senator from Colorado. My 
purpose in rising today to discuss this 
matter was to reassure Senators who are 
on important committees dealing with 
the fiscal and financial policies of the 
Government—such as the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the Committee 
on Finance, the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, and the Committee on 
the Judiciary, which committees have 
legislative jurisdiction and authority 
over these matters—that there is keen 
interest in the subject on the part of 
many Members of the Senate. I receive 
more mail about this subject than on 
any other subject except the Federal 
budget. I am of the opinion that if 
there should be as big a hue and cry 
raised by the chamber of commerce 
about the interest rate policies of the 
Government as has been raised about 
the Federal budget, we could save the 
taxpayers much more money than we 
are going to save them by whatever 
budget cuts are made. 

I notice some Members of Congress 
say we may cut the budget $2 billion. 
Some of those who are a little bit more 
optimistic, and perhaps a little less 
prudent, have even gone so far as to 
say $4 billion. 

Mr. President, by careful analysis and 
reevaluation of our fiscal policies, par- 
ticularly of our interest rate policies, we 
could save the American taxpayer—the 
American consumer—as much or more 
money than any amount we could save 
under a justifiable budget cut. At the 
same time we could perform some much- 
needed service for the American people. 

I repeat, I am not an expert at all in 
this matter. I am interested. I pay 
interest. I know what interest means. 
I know what our young people are going 
through in terms of acquiring proper- 
ties. I know what is happening to 
builders in this great area of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in neighboring 
States. They are in trouble. Yet big 
industry announces a 837½ billion ex- 
pansion program. 

I think we have to make up our minds 
whether or not we want Americans, all 
Americans, to enjoy the opportunity of 
a good living, or whether this is to be a 
program for only a few. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing bill, S. 497, would authorize approx- 
imately 100 new public works projects, 
including work on the huge river basin 
projects, and the report, which was not 
available until about 10 a. m. today, in- 
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dicates that they will ultimately cost 
more than $1.5 billion. 

There is reason to believe that the 
total ultimate cost of some of the proj- 
ects, including some of the river basin 
projects, will be far beyond the esti- 
mates contained in the reported esti- 
mates. I will venture the guess that the 
ultimate cost of the projects proposed to 
be authorized in the bill will run to at 
least $2 billion, and probably more. 

This bill constitutes one of the reasons 
why the size of the budget increases year 
by year. Once these projects are au- 
thorized, they will be put under contract; 
and from then on, it will be a matter of 
appropriating to them for years to come. 
Some of the authorizations may be ad- 
visable; but this is an omnibus bill cover- 
ing a great many projects. Each one 
should be considered separately. 

It will be recalled that the President 
last year vetoed a bill similar to this one. 
The committee indicates that it has made 
some changes, by comparison with the 
vetoed bill, and that further study has 
been given to some of the projects. 

There has been no opportunity for 
Senators who are not members of the 
Committee on Public Works to study the 
projects proposed in the bill, but there 
is reason to believe that most of the 
projects need additional and indeed pro- 
longed study. 

The committee makes a point of ur- 
gency with respect to the recommended 
projects, but in view of the current 
budget and inflationary conditions I sus- 
pect there are very few, if any, of the 
proposed projects which could not be 
deferred without impairment of the na- 
tional economy. 

Generally speaking these projects are 
new, and there is little, if anything, in 
the pending budget and appropriation 
bills to cover them. The chances are 
that if this bill is passed now, there will 
be a supplemental appropriation bill later 
on in the current session to make the 
first-year money available to them. And 
this will be only the beginning. 

The Bureau of the Budget, for 1958, 
requested $682 million to be appropriated 
for the coming year. If this authoriza- 
tion bill requires more money for the 
fiscal year 1958, the 1958 supplemental 
appropriation will be in addition. 

These public-works projects, under the 
Army engineers, are in addition to hun- 
dreds of other public-works projects in 
progress under dozens of Federal pro- 
grams. All told, the civil public works 
already budgeted require 1958 appropri- 
ations of $2.3 billion. Add $2.9 billion of 
trust fund authorizations for highways, 
and the total becomes $5.2 billion. Mili- 
tary public works are budgeted for ap- 
propriations of approximately $2.1 bil- 
lion. Thus the grand total of public- 
works appropriations for 1958 is $7.3 
billion. Exclusive of the projects in this 
bill, the ultimate cost of the civil public- 
works projects already authorized will 
be $18.2 billion. 

Under the circumstances, with prac- 
tically no time made available for its con- 
sideration and considering the heavy an- 
nual appropriations already required for 
public works, the previous veto, the 
budget situation, and the demand for 
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tax reductions, this bill should not be 
taken up and passed on short notice, 

I serve notice that it is my intention 
to vote against the bill whenever it is 
taken up, provided it comes before the 
Senate as an omnibus public-works bill 
covering approximately 100 different 
projects. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
Suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


INVESTIGATION EN FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION OF PRO- 
DUCTION, DISTRIBUTION, OR 
SALE OF NEWSPRINT IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the unfinished business 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 20) authorizing an investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission into the 
activities and practices of companies 
engaged in the production, distribution, 
or sale of newsprint in interstate 
commerce. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN CORPO- 
RATE AND EXCISE TAX RATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 178, House bill 4090, to 
provide a 1-year extension of the exist- 
ing corporate normal-tax rate and of 
certain excise-tax rates; and as a part 
of that request I submit a unanimous- 
consent agreement proposed on behalf 
of the distinguished minority leader and 
myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (H. R. 
4090) to provide a 1-year extension of 
the existing corporate normal-tax rate 
and of certain excise-tax rates. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That, effective on Wednesday, 
March 27, 1957, at the conclusion of routine 
morning business, during the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4090), the Tax 
Rate Extension Act of 1957, debate on any 
amendment, motion, or appeal, except a 
motion to lay on the table, shall be limited 
to 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amendment 
or motion and the majority leader: Pro- 
vided, That in the event the majority leader 
is in fayor of any such amendment or mo- 
tion, the time in opposition thereto shall be 
controlied by the minority leader or some 
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Senator designated by him: Provided fur- 
ther, That no amendment that is not ger- 
mane to the provisions of the said bill shall 
be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question 
of the final passage of the said bill, debate 
shall be limited to 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and the minority leaders. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas or to the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement? The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, the 
Senate will proceed to consider the bill, 
and the proposed agreement is entered. 

Thereupon, the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 4090) to provide 
a 1-year extension of the existing cor- 
porate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance 
with amendments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment which is desig- 
nated as “‘2-27-57-B,” and ask that it be 
made the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. ~ 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
beginning with line 3, Mr. FULBRIGHT (for 
himself, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BLAKLEY, Mr. 
CARROLL, Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Dovuctas, Mr. Ervin, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Jackson, Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. MAnsFIELD, Mr. MON- 
RONEY, Mr. Morse, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
O’MAHONEY, Mr. Pastore, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mr. Smirn of New Jersey, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. WILEY) proposes 
to strike out all through line 12 on page 
2 and to insert the following: 

That this act may be cited as the “Corpo- 
rate Tax Rates Adjustment Act of 1957." 
Sec. 2, Adjustment of corporate normal tax 

and surtax rates. 

(a) Corporate normal tax rate: Section 11 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to rate of corporate normal tax) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Normal tax: The normal tax is equal 
to 22 percent of the taxable income.” 

(b) Corporate surtax rate: Section 11 (c) 
of such Code (relating to rate of corporate 
surtax) is amended by striking out “22 per- 
cent” and inserting in lieu thereof “31 per- 
cent.” 

(c) Tax on certain mutual insurance 
companies: 

(1) Normal tax: Section 821 (a) (1) (A) 
of such Code (relating to rate of normal tax 
on certain mutual insurance companies) 1s 
amended to read as follows: 

“(A) Normal tax: A normal tax of 22 per- 
cent of the mutual insurance company tax- 
able income, or 44 percent of the amount by 
which such taxable income exceeds $3,000, 
whichever is the lesser; plus“. 

(2) Surtax: Section 821 (a) (1) (B) of 
such Code (relating to rate of surtax on cer- 
tain mutual insurance companies) is amend- 
ed by striking out “22 percent” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 31 percent.” 

(d) Tax on certain interinsurers and re- 
ciprocal underwriters: 

(1) Normal tax: Section 821 (b) (1) of 
such Code (relating to rate of normal tax on 
certain interinsurers and reciprocal under- 
writers) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Normal tax: A normal tax of 22 per- 
cent of the mutual insurance company tax- 
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able income, or 44 percent of the amount by 
which such taxable income exceeds $50,000, 
whichever is the lesser; plus“. 

(2) Surtax: Section 821 (b) (2) of such 
Code (relating to rate of surtax on certain 
interinsurers and reciprocal underwriters) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Surtax: A surtax of 31 percent of the 
mutual insurance company taxable income 
(computed as provided in subsection (a) 
(1)) in excess of $25,000, or 46.5 percent of 
the amount by which such taxable income 
exceeds $50,000, whichever is the lesser.” 

(e) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply only with respect 
to taxable years beginning after March 31, 
1957. 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so 
as to adjust corporate normal tax and surtax 


rates and to provide a 1-year extension of 
certain excise-tax rates.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I was not aware that there are 
committee amendments to the bill: In 
view of the discussion I have had with 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and with the distin- 
guished minority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment just 
stated be considered after the committee 
amendments are acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object, let 
me say that the Members of the Senate 
are unable to obtain copies of the 
amendment or even copies of the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from South Dakota will yield 
to me, let me say the amendment was 
submitted on February 21, 1957, and is 
available. The vote on the amendment 
will, as I understand, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, not come until 
tomorrow. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not neces- 
sarily; I do not know what the wishes of 
the Senator from Arkansas are. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is quite all right 
with me to have the vote on the amend- 
ment taken tomorrow. I merely wished 
to have my amendment considered first. 
It has been considered before, in connec- 
tion with similar bills, during previous 
sessions of Congress, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the limi- 
tation on debate does not begin until to- 
morrow. For that reason, the Senator 
from Arkansas wished to have the gen- 
eral discussion commence today. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I merely 
wished to have the situation clarified. 
We asked at the desk for copies of the 
amendment, but were not able to obtain 
them. So it was really impossible for us 
to know what was proposed. 

If the desire is simply to have the 
amendment placed before the Senate, 
and if the Senator from Arkansas merely 
wishes to discuss the amendment at this 
time, I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement, 
the limitation on debate does not begin 
until tomorrow; there is no limitation on 
debate today. Whether the debate by 
the Senator from Arkansas and by other 
Senators who either support or oppose 
his amendment will continue during the 
remainder of today and into tomorrow 
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is a matter which, of course, I have no 
way of determining. However, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, there 
is no limitation on debate today. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In other 
words, the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas could yet be voted upon 
today; is that correct? 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Yes. But as of to- 
morrow there will be a limitation on de- 
bate of 1 hour on each amendment and 
2 hours on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that ample copies 
of the amendment are available, and 
have been since February 22. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am one 
of the Senators whose names appear on 
the amendment, as sponsors of it; and 
in my office I have copies of the amend- 
ment. But no copies were available on 
the floor until a moment ago, and I un- 
derstand that then only four copies were 
available on the floor. Obviously, in 
connection with a matter of this sort, 
ample copies should be available on the 
fioor, particularly if there is a prospect 
that the amendment will be voted on 
soon, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I assure the Senator from South 
Dakota that ample copies of the amend- 
ment will be available to each Member 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, in view of the unanimous- 
consent agreement which has been en- 
tered, I think many Members of the 
Senate are of the impression that voting 
on the amendments will not begin until 
tomorrow. Before any voting occurs, 
there should be a quorum call. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota may be assured 
that there will be a quorum call before 
any vote is taken. We just concluded 
a quorum call for the purpose of sub- 
mitting the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the committee amendments be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas be con- 
sidered after the amendments of the 
committee have been disposed of? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first commit- 
tee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
in line 5, it is proposed to strike out 
“one year” and insert in lieu thereof 
“fifteen-month.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, before 
we proceed with the discussion of the 
tax bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Bush Church 
Allott Butler Clark 
Anderson Byrd Cooper 
Barrett Capehart Cotton 
Beall Carlson Curtis 
Bennett Carroll Dirksen 
Bible Case, N. J. Douglas 
Bricker Case, S. Dak. Dworshak 
Bridges Chavez Eastland 
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Ellender Kefauver Pastore 
Ervin Kennedy Payne 
Flanders Kerr Potter 
Frear Knowland Revercomb 
Fulbright Kuchel Robertson 
Goldwater Lausche Russell 
Gore Long Saltonstall 
Green Magnuson Smathers 
Hayden Mansfield Smith, Maine 
Hennings Martin, Iowa Smith, N. J. 
Hickenlooper Martin, Pa. Sparkman 
Hill McCarthy Stennis 
Holland McClellan Symington 
Hruska McNamara Thurmond 
Humphrey Morse Thye 

Ives Morton Watkins 
Jackson Mundt Wiley 
Javits Murray Williams 
Jenner Neely Young 
Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 


Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] 
and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonronEY] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scorr] and the Senator from Georgia 
iMr. TALMADGE] are absent by leave of 
the Senate holding hearing for the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] and the Senator from Kansas 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurRTELL] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, first I should like to announce to 
the Senate that under the order previ- 
ously entered the Senate will convene to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. It is an- 
ticipated we shall have several yea-and- 
nay votes tomorrow. Certainly we shall 
have several quorum calls which will not 
be withdrawn. Therefore, I should like 
to ask the aids to the minority and ma- 
jority to notify all Senators that the 
Senate will convene at 10 o’clock a. m., 
that we are expecting several quorum 
calls and several yea-and-nay votes, and 
that we are hopeful we can conclude 
action on the tax bill before the Senate 
recesses tomorrow evening. If Senators 
on both sides will cooperate with the 
leadership and be present when quorums 
are called, it will be very helpful. 

Mr. President, I should like to an- 
nounce that we do not plan to remain 
in session late this evening. As most 
Senators are aware, this is the date of 
the annual Congressional night at the 
National Press Club. We hope the Sen- 
ate will conclude discussion early enough 
to accommodate Senators who wish to 
attend. 

I should like to announce, for the in- 
formation of the Senate, that, in addi- 
tion to the committee amendments, I 
understand there are at least 2 or 3, 
and possibly 4, amendments to the tax 
bill to be considered. There is an amend- 
ment by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]; perhaps an amendment by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] ; 
and an amendment by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 

After we conclude action on the tax 
bill, which we hope will be tomorrow, we 
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will return to the consideration of Sen- 
ate bill 497. The procedure will involve 
a delay, and I hope the sponsors of Sen- 
ate bill 497 will understand the urgency 
of the passage of the tax bill. As soon 
as we conclude with the tax bill we will 
proceed to Senate bill 497. 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
committee amendments to House bill 
4090 be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The committee amendments, agreed to 
en bloc, are as follows: 

On page 1, line 5, after “Sec. 2", to strike 
out “one year“ and insert ‘“fifteen-month”; 
on page 2, line 2, after the word “thereof”, 
to strike out “April” and insert July“; in 
line 5, after the word “thereof”, to strike out 
“April” and insert “July”; in line 8, after 
the word “thereof”, to strike out March 31“ 
and insert “June 30“; in line 11, after the 
word “thereof”, to strike out “March 31” and 
insert “June 30”; in line 13, after “Sec. 3.”, 
to strike out “one year” and insert “fifteen- 
month”; in line 18, after the word “thereof”, 
to strike out April“ and insert “July”; on 
page 3, line 10, after the word “thereof”, to 
strike out “April” and insert “July”; in line 
12, after the word “thereof”, to strike out 
“May” and insert “August”; at the beginning 
of line 16, to strike out “March 31” and in- 
sert “June 30"; in line 20, after the word 
“thereof”, to strike out “April” and insert 
“July”; in line 22, after the word “thereof”, 
to strike out “July” and insert October“; 
on page 4, line 1, after the word “thereof”, 
to strike out “April” and insert July“; in 
line 2, after the word “thereof”, to strike 
out “July” and insert “October”; in line 4, 
after the word thereof“, to strike out 
August“ and insert November“; and, in 
line 9, after the word “thereof”, to strike 
out “April” and insert “July.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] for himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, H. R. 4090, 
the Tax Rate Extension Act of 1957, as 
amended by the committee, provides for 
an extension of the present corporate 
income tax rate and the existing rates of 
certain excise taxes for 15 months, or 
until July 1, 1958. The rates of these 
taxes presently are scheduled for reduc- 
tion on April 1, 1957. 

The present 52 percent corporate in- 
come tax rate, without the extension 
provided in the bill, would revert to 47 
percent as of the Ist of this April, 
through a reduction in the normal tax 
rate from 30 percent to 25 percent. 

The excise tax rates, which, without 
this bill, also would be decreased this 
April, are those on alcoholic beverages, 
cigarettes, automobiles, and automobile 
parts and accessories. The bill does not 
affect the excise tax rates which pre- 
viously were scheduled for reduction this 
April but as a result of the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 were extended— 
along with certain increases—until July 
1, 1972. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks, 2 tables, the first show- 
ing the excise tax rates extended under 
this bill, and the second showing the 
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estimated revenue gain from the 15 
months’ extension of the existing corpo- 
rate and excise tax rates, 
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There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE I.— Excise taz rates exlended until July 1, 1958 1 


Rate ex- 
tended for | Rate to be- 
Unit of tax period from | come effee- 
Apr. 1, 1957, | tive July l, 
to July 1, 958 
1958 
Liquor 
Distilled „„ = sal chew gallon ses 810.50. p- 
Wine: 
Still wine: 
Containing less than 14 percent alcohol Per 3 nes gallon 17 cents 15 cents. 
Containing 14 to 21 percent alcohol do 67 cents 60 cents. 
Containing 21 to 24 percent alcohol — See: PEETS i cake $2. 
Containing more than 24 percent alcohol do 810.50 $9. 
99 wines, liqueurs, cordials, ete.: 
Champagne or sparkling wine do 8.40.8. 
Liqueurs, cordials, $1.92... $1.60, 
‘Artificially carbonated wine $2.40. $2. 
Tobacco taxes: Cigarettes. -| H4..--.- -| $3.50, 
Manufacturer's exeises: 
———— 10 percent.] 7 percent. 
Auto parts and accessories 8 percent . 5 percent. 


1 These rates were Increased by the Revenue Act of 1951 and the increases were scheduled to terminate on Apr. 1, 
1954. The Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954, extended these rate increases to Apr. 1, 1955, the Tax Rate Extension Act 
of 1955, extended these rate increases to Apr. 1, 1956, and the Tax Rate Extension Act of 1956, extended these rate in- 


creases to Apr. 1, 1957. 


The Highway Revenue Act of 1956, in addition to making certain inereases, extended the taxes 


on gasoline, trucks, buses, and truck trailers, and diesel and special motor fuel, which were in the prior extension acts, 


until July 1, 1972. 


Source: Prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 


TABLE 2.—Eslimaled revenue gain from extension of existing corporate and excise tax rates 
{Extension from Apr. 1, 1957, to July 1, 1958} 


Change in rate which would occur 


panon 39 40 1422 

$9 to $8 per barrel 21 85 

Vario a rath — — 3 10 

Total, alcoholic bevernges ...e.--- 64 237 

Tobacco taxes: Cigarettes (small) 50 200 
3 excise taxes: 

5 EEE SRE aera S 51 405 

7 58 

58 463 

172 900 

172 340 


52 to 47 percent normal tax (re- 
duced from 30 to 25 percent). 


$10.50 to $9 


Estimated revenue gain 
(in millions of dollars) 


without bill 
Fiscal year 2 9 


1 Through a typographical error this total appears as $3,340 million in the Finance Committee report. 


Nore.—Floor-stock refunds of about $180 million will be postponed from the fiscal 1958 to the fiscal year 1959 
by the extension of existing excise tax rates. = zs 7 


Source: Prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate committee has made only one sub- 
stantive amendment to the House ver- 
sion of the bill. The committee has 
provided for an extension of the present 
corporate income tax rate and the excise 
tax rates until July 1, 1958, instead of 
only until April 1, 1958, as would be pro- 
vided by the House action. This amend- 
ment is proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee primarily so that the matter of 
rates can be considered more extensively 
next year, without the Senator’s being 
compelled to rush any action in the first 
part of the session next year. More- 
over, the new dates will coincide with 
the close of the Government’s fiscal 
year and will parallel the action taken 
by Congress on appropriations. The 
added time should place Congress in a 
better position next year to review these 


tax rates in the light of the action taken 
by Congress with respect to budget ex- 
penditures. The matter of extending the 
rates until July 1, 1958, was discussed 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Humphrey, in our hearings, and he 
raised no objection; in fact, he approved 
it. In addition, I have informally dis- 
cussed this matter with members of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
and it is my impression that the House 
also will not raise any objection to this 
amendment. 

The extension of these taxes was taken 
into account in arriving at the estimated 
budget receipts for the fiscal year 1958. 
If these rates were not continued, it is 
estimated that there would be a budget- 
ary deficit of one-half billion dollars in 
the fiscal year 1958. On the other hand, 
with the extension of the rates until 


March 26 


April 1, 1958, as provided by the House 
bill, it is estimated that there will be a 
budgetary surplus in the fiscal year 1958 
of $1.8 billion; and with the Senate 
amendment extending these rates until 
July 1, 1958, it is estimated that there will 
be a budget surplus of $2 billion in the 
fiscal year 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a table showing the effect 
of the extension of the corporate and the 
excise tax rates on the budgets for the 
fiscal years 1957 and 1958 under both the 
House and Senate Finance Committee 
versions of this bill. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Taste 3.—Effect on the budget of H. R. 4090 
as passed by the House and as reported by 
the Committee on Finance 


[In billions of dollars] 


Under H. R. 4000— 


Under 
present As re- 
law As 8 rted a by 
2 the Pho Com- 
ouse 5 — on 
Finance 
Fiscal year 1957: 
Budget expenditures. ot K $68.9 $68.9 
Budget recoipts 70.6 70.6 
lg 8 11. 5 +17 +1.7 
Fiscal year 1958: 
Budget expenditures.| 71.8 71.8 71.8 
Budget receipts 71.3 173.6 173.8 
212 (+) or def- 
9 -5 +18 +2.0 


1 Reflects increase in tax collections due to extension 
ol xehen end also refleets the postponement of floor stock 
un 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, realizing 
that a number of Members of this Body 
favor the addition of amendments to the 
bill, the Committee on Finance held 3 
days of hearings primarily to hear testi- 
mony concerning proposed amendments 
providing relief for small business, as 
well as for other purposes. The hear- 
ings were held on March 19, 21, and 22. 
After hearing the testimony, the com- 
mittee decided that it was not desirable 
to add any of these amendments to this 
bill. One of the primary reasons for 
this action is that the bill should be 
passed promptly by the Senate with as 
little controversy as possible in view of 
the short period of time remaining be- 
fore April 1. Since excise taxes cannot, 
under the Constitution, be made retro- 
active, if the bill does not become law by 
April 1, there will be a substantial loss 
in excise taxes which cannot be recov- 
ered. The Government will lose approxi- 
mately $3 million each day after March 
31, and about $22 million a week for each 
week after that date if the bill is not 
passed promptly. If any amendments 
are made to the bill which are not ac- 
ceptable to the House, conferees will have 
to be appointed, a conference will have to 
be held by the two Houses, both Houses 
will then have to meet and approve the 
conference report, and then the bill will 
have to go to the President. After today 
there will be only 5 days remaining in 
March, so if there is any delay there will 
be little time left for the President to sign 
the bill. It is important, therefore, that 
the Senate act without delay on the bill. 


1957 


For that reason, the committee decided 
not to add any amendments to which 
objection might be raised by the House. 

Two amendments were offered in the 
committee hearings to change the rates 
of the corporate tax. One was offered 
by the junior Senator from Arkansas 
iMr. FULBRIGHT] and the other by the 
junior Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN]. The amendment offered by 
the junior Senator from Arkansas re- 
tains the present method of levying the 
corporate normal tax and surtax, but 
substitutes for the present 30 percent 
normal tax rate a rate of 22 percent, and 
for the present surtax rate of 22 percent 
a rate of 31 percent. The overall rate 
under this amendment, therefore, is in- 
creased to 53 percent, as compared to 52 
percent under existing law. 

The amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Alabama provides a gradu- 
ated tax rate on corporations ranging 
from 5 percent on taxable incomes not 
over $5,000 to 55 percent on incomes 
above $100,000. This amendment would 
undoubtedly cause many of the larger 
corporations to break up into small units 
in order to get the benefit of the lower 
bracket rates. If this were not done, an 
additional tax burden would be imposed 
on the small stockholders of large corpo- 
rations. Aside from this fact, a graduat- 
ed corporate tax would discourage the 
growth to small corporations. It would 
hurt many corporations desiring to ex- 
pand and become larger, 

The possible revenue effect of the pro- 
posed graduated rate amendment cannot 
be ignored. A revenue estimate was pre- 
sented which seemed to indicate that 
the proposal would involve no loss in 
revenue to the Government. This 
estimate, however, was based on the as- 
sumption that there would be no change 
in the distribution of corporations by in- 
come classes. The committee believes 
that this assumption is highly unrealis- 
tic. The proposed graduated corporate 
tax schedule, with an initial rate of 5 
percent, would certainly offer an incen- 
tive for large corporations to split up and 
the result would be a serious loss in 
revenue. 

The committee is desirous of provid- 
ing relief for small business, but the 
amendments offered in the committee 
changing the corporate rates do not pro- 
vide the desired result. Most small 
businesses are unincorporated and oper- 
ate as partnerships or sole proprietor- 
ships. Only from 10 to 15 percent of the 
total number of operating businesses are 
corporations. The committee sees no 
justification for a tax reduction which 
would benefit only the small corporate 
segment and thus discriminate against 
the many small-business firms which are 
not incorporated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As a matter of 
fact, in the neighborhood of 98 percent 
of the sole proprietors already pay less 
than the corporate rate which will re- 
sult if the amendment shall be agreed 
to. In other words, they pay less than 
22 percent. I do not know how it could 
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be considered discrimination, if they are 
already paying less than 22 percent. 

Mr. BYRD. I had reference to the 
unincorporated small businesses. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To sole proprie- 
tors or partnerships? 

Mr. BYRD. Partnerships are not sole 
proprietors. Partnerships are in differ- 
ent categories. Many partnerships would 
be in an entirely different class, and 
would receive no reduction. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand, but 
many are already paying a lower rate. 
How would it be discriminatory against 
a person, be he either an individual in 
business alone or in partnership with 
another, who is already paying less than 
22 percent, to lower the rate for the small 
corporation to 22 percent? 

Mr. BYRD. He must be in a very low 
bracket, because the taxes start at 18 
percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ninety-eight per- 
cent of the sole proprietors, according to 
to the 1953 reports, which are the latest 
reports available, have a profit of less 
than $12,000, which brings them into the 
22 percent or lower group, 

Mr. BYRD. They would have to have 
an income of $2,000 in order to come 
under that rate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator from Virginia will find that it is 
$12,000. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Stam says it is $2,000. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To get an effective 
rate of 22 percent? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I would not want 
to question Mr. Stam’s judgment, but I 
think a sole proprietor would have to 
make $12,000 in order to get an effective 
rate of 22 percent, would he not? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; the Senator from 
Arkansas is correct; $20,000 has an ef- 
fective rate of 22.7 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How can the Sen- 
ator from Virginia say it is discrimina- 
tory when the vast majority, about 98 
percent of the sole proprietors and the 
partnerships, according to the best cal- 
culations we can find, are already paying 
less than the small corporations will pay 
if this amendment shall be adopted? I 
do not think that is discriminatory at all. 

Mr. BYRD. But the Senator from 
Arkansas entirely ignores the partner- 
ships. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, I do not. 

Mr. BYRD. There are many partner- 
ships. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Ninety percent of 
the partnerships fall under exactly the 
same situation as that of the sole pro- 
prietors I have mentioned. It is difficult 
to compute their number, but the statis- 
tics indicate that in the case of approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the partnerships, 
the partners pay at the rate of 22 percent 
or less. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas 
would give relief for corporations, up to 
$25,000. 

Other amendments, in addition to the 
two relating to the corporate tax rates, 
were offered. ‘The committee feels that 
the additional amendments require fur- 
ther study. Immediate action on this 
bill is required, since otherwise the ex- 
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cise-tax rates involved would be reduced 
on April 1, 1957. The staff has been in- 
structed by the Finance Committee to 
give further study to the question of what 
can effectively be done to aid small busi- 
ness in the field of taxation, and to re- 
port what it finds to the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. If the 
bill is not passed and signed by midnight, 
March 31, the excise taxes after that 
date will be lost; there will be no way 
for the department to collect them; is not 
that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is entirely correct. Not only 
would they be lost, but the greatest con- 
fusion would occur, For instance, if the 
bill were not enacted by next Monday, 
the tax on automobiles would revert to 7 
percent, or a 3-percent difference; and in 
that event many persons would claim 
they had purchased their automobiles on 
that particular day. Even a failure to 
act for 2 or 3 days would cause great con- 
fusion in connection with the collection 
of excise taxes. We were advised by the 
Treasury Department that the situation 
would be very serious. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. So far 
as corporate taxes are concerned, the 
taxes could be collected retroactively, 
could they not? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. But 
the excise taxes would be entirely lost; 
and, in addition, there would be great 
confusion, so far as individual taxpayers 
would be concerned; is not that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have an amendment 
which I desire to submit. As I have un- 
derstood the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the purpose is to have debate at this 
time on the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas, but not to have other 
amendments offered now. 

Mr.BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have in mind an 
amendment providing for the giving of 
more liberal consideration to school- 
teachers who incur actual expenses in 
continuing their required academic 
studies, in connection with obtaining 
degrees and in raising their scholastic 
or academic standing. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi knows that all revenue measures 
must originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true. 

Mr. BYRD. But I am advised by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
that it is considering a number of meas- 
ures which, when passed, will be sent to 
the Senate, and then will be considered 
by the Senate Finance Committee. Mr. 
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Stam, the chief of staff, who has been in 
consultation with the House officials, has 
advised me to that effect. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate that in- 
formation. On the assurance that these 
matters will be taken up by the Finance 
Committee when there is an opportunity 
to do so, I shall not now submit the 
amendment I have in mind. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
distinguished Senator from Virginia has 
been a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee for a greater length of time than 
has any other member of the commit- 
tee. Let me ask him this question: Has 
not there usually been presented what 
we call a bobtailed bill, which deals with 
matters such as the one in which the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
is interested and the ones in which many 
other Senators may be interested? 

Mr. BYRD. I think that is correct. 
The Ways and Means Committee re- 
ports to the House, and the House passes, 
a so-called bobtailed bill, which then 
comes to the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
T correctly understand the situation, the 
pending question is on agreeing to my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment on behalf of myself, 
the Senators from Alabama [Mr. HILL 
and Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SmatHers], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], the Senators from Missouri 
Mr. HENNINGS and Mr. SYMINGTON], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHA- 
vez], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senators 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse and Mr. NEU- 
BERGER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senators from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green and Mr. PASTORE], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
the Senators from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON and Mr. THURMOND], the Sen- 
ator from Texas IMr. BLAKLEY], the 
Senators from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son and Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], and the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. O’MaHoney]. 

Including myself, Mr. President, the 
amendment is sponsored by 32 Senators, 
one-third of the Members of the Senate. 
We represent 26 separate States, over 
one-half of the States of the Union. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, let me inquire whether the 
amendment is the one which is identified 
as “2-27-57-B.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the Senator from Arkansas. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
I had been able to contact more Senators, 
if some Senators did not have a policy 
against cosponsoring proposed legisla- 
tion, and if other Senators had not al- 
ready sponsored bills with the same pur- 
pose, I feel certain that this amendment 
could have had the sponsorship of over 
half of the Membership of the Senate. 
In any event, Mr. President, I want to 
express my appreciation to the Senators 
who have joined me in sponsoring this 
amendment, to those who would have 
joined except for the reasons I have men- 
tioned, and to those who conscientiously 
studied my proposal, but were unable to 
support it. I am particularly grateful 
to Senators CLARK, HILL, MANSFIELD, and 
SPARKMAN, who appeared before the 
Finance Committee to support this 
amendment, and to Senators CHURCH, 
DOUGLAS, ERVIN, JACKSON, MONRONEY, 
NEUBERGER, and WILEY who wrote letters 
to the Finance Committee favoring 
adoption of the amendment. Without 
the encouragement and support of these 
colleagues, my efforts would have been 
infinitely more difficult; and I want the 
Recorp to show that the Senate is 
crowded with these friends of the small- 
business man. 

Mr. President, I also wish to express 
my appreciation to the Finance Com- 
mittee for the attention it has given to 
my proposal during this session of Con- 
gress. This is the fourth year in which 
I have tried to interest the committee 
in proposed legislation to reduce taxes 
for small corporations. My first bill 
was offered on February 27, 1948, as an 
amendment to H. R. 4790. That amend- 
ment would have exempted from taxa- 
tion the first $15,000 of corporate in- 
come. The amendment was opposed by 
the then chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, and the amendment failed by a 
vote of 46 to 21. 

On July 28, 1955, I again introduced a 
bill—S. 2673—to exempt the first $15,000 
of corporate income. Early in 1956 it 
became obvious to me that that proposal 
was not receiving the support it deserved, 
primarily because it entailed a revenue 
loss. In order to overcome this objec- 
tion, on February 3, 1956, I introduced 
a bill—S. 3129—which would have cut 
taxes for small corporations and would 
have increased Federal revenue. I of- 
fered this bill as an amendment to two 
bills in 1956—H. R. 9166 and H. R. 10660. 
On both occasions I was met with ob- 
jections from the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee that no hearings had 
been held, that the bill was urgent, or 
that my amendment was not germane. 

On January 7, 1957, I introduced 
S. 150, a bill which is identical to the 
amendment I offer today. Through this 
long period, from 1948 to date, I have 
tried to point out that small businesses 
need tax relief and that the Finance 
Committee should interest itself in this 
problem. So I was extremely gratified 
when the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee announced on March 19, 1957, 
that beginning 2 days later—on March 
21, 1957—the committee would have 2 
days of hearings for both the proponents 
and the opponents of my amendment. I 
am further gratified that the committee 
has instructed its staff to conduct a spe- 
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cial study on ways to provide tax relief 
for small business. If we can adopt this 
amendment today, it should provide a 
good point of departure for the forth- 
coming staff study. 

Mr. President, our Nation is on the 
threshold of tremendous economic ex- 
pansion; our population is growing; our 
industrial capacity and our commercial 
capacity are growing; and our gross na- 
tional product is growing. But the 
growth of business units is not keeping 
pace. It is true that new businesses are 
being formed every day, but increasing 
numbers of mergers and failures are re- 
ducing the net gain in business popula- 
tion to an unhealthy level. For example, 
while the gross national product in con- 
stant dollars was rising only three times 
as fast as business population during the 
years from 1940-53, gross national prod- 
uct has risen almost four times as fast 
since 1953. This means that the in- 
creased fruits of our national endeavor 
are flowing into the hands of relatively 
fewer business units. This is a trend 
which must be halted. My amendment 
is a first step in this direction. 

There is apparently no longer any ar- 
gument about the need for tax relief 
for small businesses. The President is 
for it; both major political parties are 
for it; and, so far as I know, all mem- 
bers of Congress are for it. According 
to yesterday’s Washington Post, even 
the Finance Committee is for it. The pa- 
per reports that the committee in- 
structed its staff to conduct a special 
study on the most effective way to pro- 
vide tax relief for small business. It 
would seem, Mr. President, that there is 
no longer any debate about whether to 
give tax relief. There is only a question 
as to how to do it. 

Ihave a very direct and uncomplicated 
amendment that should command the 
support of all true friends of low-income 
corporations. In fact, my amendment is 
identical in principle with the unani- 
mous recommendation of the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business. 

My amendment changes the corporate 
normal rate from 30 percent to 22 per- 
cent, and changes the surtax from 22 
percent to 31 percent. The maximum 
effective rate is raised from 52 percent to 
53 percent. The effect of the amend- 
ment is estimated to increase Federal 
revenue by $20 million. It would reduce 
taxes on about 98 percent of all cor- 
porations—those earning less than 
$225,000; and it would raise taxes for 
about 2 percent of all corporations—in 
other words, those earning more than 
$225,000. 

I have available for each Senator, 
which I shall place on their desks to- 
morrow, at the time of the voting, a brief 
summary of the need for and the effects 
of this amendment. 

In order to conserve the time of the 
Senate, I shall not repeat the arguments 
I have made heretofore on this subject. 
However, in order that the record of this 
debate may be complete, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks, the following: (1) the brief 
summary to which I have referred, (2) a 
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statement I made when introducing S. 
150 on January 7, 1957, (3) a statement 
I made when offering this amendment on 
February 21, 1957, and (4) a statement I 
made before the Finance Committee on 
March 19, 1957. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EQUITABLE READJUSTMENT OF CORPORATE Tax 
BURDEN WITHOUT REVENUE Loss 


Present law provides normal tax rate of 30 
percent, surtax rate of 22 percent. The first 
$25,000 is exempt from surtax. 

The amendment reduces the normal cor- 
poration tax rate to 22 percent, and increases 
the surtax to 31 percent. The 31 percent rate 
would apply to income over $25,000. 

Effect on revenue: Increase by $20,000,000 
a year. 

Effect on corporations: (See table below.) 
Examples: Corporations with incomes $5,000 
and less save $400, 26.7 percent; $15,000, save 
$1,200, 26.7 percent; $25,000, save $2,000, 26.7 
percent; smaller savings on incomes up to 
$225,000; slight increase on incomes above 
$225,000. 

Number affected: Latest figures (1953 in- 
come tax returns) show out of 697,975 active 
corporations only 14,421 earned over $250,000. 
This proposal would reduce taxes for approxi- 
mately 98 percent of all corporations—with 
no revenue loss. 

NEED 


Three sources of small business capital: 
Equity, loans, and retained earnings. Ex- 
pense of raising equity of $300,000 in securi- 
ties market: 20 percent to 30 percent. Large 
corporation financing may be a fraction of 61 
percent; 40 to 50 times as expensive to small 
corporations. Loans: 6 percent or higher for 
small, 4 percent for large. 

Small corporations are, therefore, more de- 
pendent on retained earnings, yet earn less 
per dollar of sales. (Third quarter of 1956 
‘corporations wtih assets under $250,000 
earned 8 cents per dollar of sales; corpora- 
tions $100 million and over 6 cents per 
dollar.) Smaller corporations also losing 
out in volume of sales—increased only 3 per- 
cent 1954-55, as against 19 percent for large 
corporations. 

Relative number of new firms declines: 
GNP in constant dollars was rising only 3 
times as fast as business population in years 
1940-53, but has risen almost 4 times as 
Tast since 1958. 

Business failures—increasing: Exclusively 
small businesses. In 1945, 809; 1953, 8,862; 
1954, 11,086; 1955, 10,969; 1956, 12,686. 

Mergers also increasing: Ranged from 87 to 
419 throughout the forties; reached 822 in 
1952; 793 in 1953; 617 in 1954; 846 in 1955; 
‘and 905 in 1956. 


Effect of a normal tax rate of 22 percent and 
a surtaz rate of 31 percent 
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No change. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT INTRO- 
DUCING A BILL To REDUCE INCOME TAXES FoR 
Low-IncoME CORPORATIONS 


I announced publicly on December 23 that 
I would continue my efforts to adjust cor- 
porate tax rates and give relief to low-income 
corporations. Today, I introduce a bill for 
this I would be pleased, of course, 
if the House of Representatives would send 
the Senate a bill containing this or more 
favorable tax relief for smali businesses. If 
the House does not, however, I plan to offer 
the substance of this bill as an amendment 
to any corporation income tax proposals 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

This bill is the same as S. 3129, which I 
introduced on February 3, 1956, and which I 
offered as an amendment to revenue meas- 
ures on two different occasions in the second 
session of the 84th Congress. I regret that 
the Finance Committee was unable to hold 
hearings on my bill and that its merits were 
not debated on the floor of the Senate. On 
one occasion, the Senate was told that the 
urgency for extension of certain excise taxes 
did not permit consideration of my proposal. 
On the other occasion, my amendment was 
objected to on the ground that it was not 
germane to the bill under consideration. I 
am hopeful that the early introduction of 
this proposal in the 85th Congress will per- 
mit the scheduling of hearings before the 
Finance Committee and full consideration 
by the Senate. 

My proposal is easily understood and pro- 
vides a partial answer to the vexing problem 
of halting the trend toward bigger and more 
powerful economic concentration in this 
country. Existing law prescribes a normal 
tax rate of 30 percent on all taxable corporate 
income, and a surtax rate of 22 percent on 
taxable corporate income in excess of $25,000. 
My bill, in essence, reverses these rates in a 
way which will increase Federal revenue and 
will reduce the tax bill for corporations earn- 
ing less than $225,000 per annum. I propose 
a normal tax rate of 22 percent and a surtax 
rate of 31 percent. The effects of this change 
appear in the following table: 


Effects of a normal taz rate of 22 percent and 
a surtax rate of 31 percent 


Proposed 
tax lia- 
bility 
Income sub- (m 
ject to normal rate 22 
tax and surtax percent, 


96,008. oin $1, 500 $1,100 
3,000 2,200 

4, 500 3,300 

6, 000 4,400 

7, 500 5, 500 

20, 500 18, 750 

46, 500 45, 250 

111, 500 111, 500 

254, 500 257, 250 

— 514, 500 522, 250 
— — 5, 194, 500 | 5, 292, 250 
1, 994, 500 52, 992, 250 


1 No change. 


The small tax increase for corporations 
earning over $225,000 a year will more than 
offset the tax reductions for small businesses, 
and will increase the total Federal tax yield 
from corporate taxpayers. 

I will defer until a later date a detailed 
justification for this change in the cor- 
porate tax rates. For the present, however, 
I merely point out the prime consideration 
which moves me to introduce this bill. It 
is axiomatic that no living thing can re- 
main static—it must grow or it must wither. 
The small tions in our free economy 
cannot escape the inevitable—if they cannot 
grow, they must eventually pass from the 
business scene by failure or by absorption 
into a larger business unit. If present trends 
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continue, we conceivably may find our eco- 
nomic fate in the hands of fewer and fewer 
corporate giants. 

Small businesses can survive and grow 
only by retention of earnings. Earnings are 
their only reasonable source of new capital. 
They cannot compete for borrowings or in 
the securities markets. If Federal tax poli- 
cies are not adjusted to relieve this biased 
position of small business units in their ef- 
forts to obtain growth capital, they have 
little hope for the future. I am convinced 
that tax relief is essential to a resolution of 
their dilemma. 

Mr. President, I am quite optimistic about 
the prospects for small business tax relief 
this year. The small-business men of the 
country were promised tax relief by both par- 
ties in the recent political campaign. In 
spite of recent discouraging statements by 
administration spokesmen, I believe that the 
Congress will not forget so quickly. I re- 
spectfully request the sympathetic consider- 
ation of this bill by all Members of the 
Senate. 


STATEMENT By SENATOR FULBRIGHT INTRO- 
DUCING AN AMENDMENT TO H. R. 4090, 
Propostnc Tax RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
CORPORATIONS 


Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
Senators BIBLE, BLAKLEY, CARROLL, CASE of 
South Dakota, CHAVEz, CHURCH, CLARK, 
DOUGLAS, Ervin, GOLDWATER, GREEN, HEN- 
NINGS, HILL, HUMPHREY, JACKSON, JOHNSTON, 
KENNEDY, MAGNUSON, MANSFIELD, MONRONEY, 
MORSE, NEUBERGER, O’MAHONEY, PASTORE, 
SMATHERS, SMITH OF New Jersey, SMITH of 
Maine, SPARKMAN, SYMINGTON, THURMOND, 
and Writer, I introduce an amendment which 
I propose to offer to H. R. 4090, the bill which . 
would extend the present Federal tax rates 
on corporate income. This amendment is the 
same as my bill (S. 150), which I introduced 
on January 7, 1957, the first day upon which 
the introduction of bills was in order in this 
session of the Senate. 

My amendment would do two things. 
First, it would reduce the Federal tax bur- 
den on all corporations which have less than 
$225,000 in taxable income. Second, it would 
increase total Federal revenue in an esti- 
mated amount of approximately $20 million. 
These effects would be achieved as follows: 
The normal tax rate on all taxable corporate 
income would be lowered from 30 percent to 
22 percent, and the surtax rate on taxable 
income in excess of $25,000 would be raised 
from 22 percent to 31 percent. This adjust- 
ment imposes the lower tax rate upon the 
lower amounts of income and imposes the 
higher tax rate upon the higher amounts of 
income. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in my remarks a table showing the 
effects of my proposal: 


Effects of a normal tax rate of 22 percent and 
a surtar rate of 31 percent 
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Mr. President, I am greatly encouraged 
that 31 Members of the Senate have joined 
me in offering this amendment. These Sen- 
ators are from all parts of the Nation and 
from both sides of the aisle. Because of 
this bipartisan support, I will not include 
in this statement what may be my own per- 
sonal views regarding the program of the 
President in the field of corporate taxation, 
Instead, I will limit my remarks to the basic 
evidence which should compel the passage 
of this, or a similar, proposal without delay. 

MI. President, a healthy community of 
small businesses is essential to national 
growth, national prosperity, and political 
health. We must prevent the development 
of an economic no-man’s-land in the busi- 
ness world. This means that some form of 
encouragement must be devised for the mod- 
est-sized enterprise to enable it to grow and 
to remain strong. The Senate must be re- 
minded again that a healthy community of 
small businesses can be maintained only to 
the extent that reasonable quantities of 
capital are available for normal growth and 
normal fluctuations in earned income. Cap- 
ital is needed to replace wornout machinery 
and other equipment, to convert to new pro- 
duction techniques, to redesign or otherwise 
improve the product of the business, to 
weather periods of low income caused by 
necessary changes in product or in tech- 
niques of production, to launch new prod- 
ucts and services, and to compete with the 
superior resources of giant corporations. 

Businesses have three principal sources 
for funds with which to maintain and ex- 
pand production: First, new capital invest- 
ment; second, borrowing; and third, business 
earnings. Small business has difficulty in 
obtaining equity capital because it does not 
have the large financial resources which will 
guarantee stockholders against severe loss 
on their investment. A small-business 
man who needs equity capital usually is told 
that the expense of raising up to $300,000 
in the securities market averages almost 20 
percent and may reach 25 percent or 30 
percent. He must face the uncomfortable 
fact that it will cost him many times as 
much to tap the capital markets as it costs 
the larger corporations. 

Because of the difficulty in obtaining 
equity financing, the small-business man 
usually must borrow money for a short term 
from a bank or other lender to realize his 
capital needs. Long-term borrowings in the 
securities markets are subject to the same 
difficulties as equity financing. Interest rates 
are commonly established at 6 percent or 
even higher for the small-business man. 
The large corporation may either float a debt 
issue of securities or borrow money at lower 
interest rates for long terms, What may be 
even more significant is that, under present 
conditions in the money markets, funds are 
not available to small businesses on any 
terms. 

But even the supply of short term, high 
interest loans is insufficient. The Federal 
Government has for many years recognized 
this problem and the Congress has provided 
lending programs under the RFC, the Small 
Defense Plants Administration, and the 
Small Business Administration. In fact, one 
of the first actions of the 85th Congress in- 
creased by $80 million the business loan 
fund of the Small Business Administration. 
And this was stopgap legislation—intended 
to last the agency only through July 1957. 
This assistance has been but a token solu- 
tion to the problem and I, for one, do not 
look to Government loans as the long-term 
answer. 

This leaves for consideration the third 
source of capital—business earnings. If the 
flotation of securities is largely fruitless, if 
long-term loans at low interest are not avail- 
able, the small business must depend upon 
earnings for its capital requirements. Hence, 
unless its profits are greater, or its tax bur- 
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den is less, the small company finds itself 
in a position of relative weakness compared 
to larger companies. It is a demonstrated 
fact that earnings as a percentage of sales 
or as a percentage of assets are much smaller 
for small firms than they are for larger 
firms. 

Therefore, the only hope for improving 
the competitive position of small businesses 
is through tax adjustments. If some tax 
relief is not given to small businesses soon, 
we may find our economy even more tightly 
controlled by giant corporations than it is 
today. Mr. T. M. Evans, president of the 
H. K. Porter Co., of Pittsburgh, as reported 
by the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business, made the following observation: 

“I think that, if our economic system is 
to continue, we must have smaller businesses 
developing, otherwise competition will be 
eliminated in the next 5 to 10 years, and we 
will end up with 1, or possibly 2, large com- 
panies in each of the major fields * * *, 
Smaller businesses * * are * * * grad- 
ually being forced out of business by the 
giant corporations and by some of the unfair 
advantages which those corporations have 
under our present economy.” 

Mr. President, I believe that many of the 
advantages mentioned by Mr. Evans exist 
in our Federal tax laws, and there are many 
others in this country who believe that the 
corporate tax structure favors the growth of 
large businesses as against small businesses. 
For instance, Mr. Dexter M. Keezer, vice 
president and director of the economics de- 
partment of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., has made the following statement: 

“I think we have at the present time a 
high and satisfactory level of business in- 
vestment * . But simply in terms of 
maintaining an adequate level of investment, 
I would not say that the present is an occa- 
sion to reduce the corporate tax rate. Ex- 
cept, may I give this qualification? Main- 
taining this rate means that you are going to 
have larger and larger corporate units at 
the expense of smaller units. This seems 
to be a matter of great social, political, and 
economic significance. Over a period with 
which we are concerned, the smaller corpo- 
rations, as you well know, have not had the 
same rate of growth and capital acquisition.” 

Now, Mr, President, I want to point out 
some specific and significant advantages 
which large corporations have under our 
present Federal tax laws. One example of 
existing big business bias in our corporate 
tax laws involves the accelerated deprecia- 
tion of new machinery, while similar treat- 
ment is not available for used machinery. 
It is well known that small businesses are 
the principal purchasers of used machinery. 
Thus, the very significant benefit of the ac- 
celerated depreciation tax provisions are not 
available to many smaller corporations. 
Some people advocate including second- 
hand machinery under the accelerated depre- 
ciation provisions, but I think that this 
action alone would merely accentuate the 
problem. For example, under present law 
a large corporation can, in a relatively short 
time, depreciate new machinery to a figure 
below its market value. The large corpora- 
tion can then sell this machinery for more 
than its depreciated value and treat the in- 
come as a capital gain, If secondhand ma- 
chinery had the benefit of accelerated depre- 
ciation, small businesses would be more eager 
to buy secondhand equipment. Then the 
giant corpoartions would realize even greater 
profits from the sales and greater capital- 
gain windfalls. 

The way to treat small businesses fairly 
would be to permit accelerated depreciation 
of both old and new machinery, and to tax 
income derived from the sale of depreciated 
machinery at the regular rates for corporate 
income. But until such changes are made, 
this is one more factor contributing to the 
financial dilemma of small businesses. 
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Another advantage for large corporations 
is their ability to attract and hold highly 
skilled management and technical personnel 
by deferred compensation plans. These 
plans reduce the impact of individual income 
tax rates and give a higher real income to 
such employees. For instance, a special 
bonus is given large corporations by those 
provisions of the tax laws which deal with 
stock options. All salaried employees must 
pay taxes upon their incomes at the regular 
income tax rates. The fortunate recipient 
of a stock option, however, pays no tax, in 
most instances, when he receives the option; 
pays no tax when he exercises the option; 
and pays only a capital gains tax upon any 
profit he makes when he sells the stock. 

To qualify for this preferred treatment, 
the corporation must be able to value its 
stock by some acceptable reference to market 
value at the time the option is granted. 
The small corporation, which is closely held, 
has great difficulty in meeting this require- 
ment. As a result, it is the large publicly 
held corporations which benefit. Almost 
half the corporations listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange have such plans. The reve- 
nue loss to the Government cannot be esti- 
mated, but it is very substantial. 

By this and similar devices, big business is 
able to attract and to hold the most able 
technical and executive talent. A small cor- 
poration must pay much higher salaries, if its 
employees who do not have stock options, 
are to be able to keep, after taxes, as much 
as the employees of the large corporation 
which does have a stock option plan in force. 
Naturally, in a competitive labor market, the 
most valuable employees will tend to enter 
the employ of the corporations paying them 
the highest net salaries, after taxes. 

Even the owner of the small corporation 
may believe that he himself can find refuge 
against business risk, attain relative secu- 
rity, and provide a fund for his retirement by 
giving up his small business and going to 
work for a large corporation. The tax laws 
foster this trend by such provisions as 
restricted stock options. 

Still another advantage of the large 
corporations is their ability to adjust to tax 
rates with little effect upon their rates of 
earnings after taxes. This is possible because 
large corporations can, to a considerable ex- 
tent, shift a large portion of their taxes to 
consumers in the form. of higher prices. 
This is especially the case in industries 
which are dominated by one or a few corpo- 
rate giants, and where competition does not 
operate to hold prices down. An official of 
the General Motors Corp., when dis- 
cussing his company’s pricing and produc- 
tion policies with the Senate Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly, in 1955, said 
that “we have come pretty close to earning 
what we expected over the years.” 

Small corporations can rarely set prices 
to absorb taxes. There are too many of them 
and generally no single one is in a position to 
exert substantial control over prices in its 
industry. 

Actually, the small corporation gets hit 
from both sides under the present corporate 
tax structure. His raw materials tend to be 
produced by giant concerns which can pass 
on a large share of their taxes to him. Thus, 
corporate taxes, for the small corporation, 
will generally result in higher costs. At the 
same time, he does not have the economic 
power to set prices to absorb his own taxes. 

And finally, some very wise provisions in 
the tax law, designed to encourage research 
and experimental programs by industry, 
operate to the primary benefit of big busi- 
ness. These provisions offer favorable tax 
treatment of expenditures made for re- 
search. While these provisions have con- 
siderable merit, I think we should frankly 
admit that the benefits inure almost ex- 
clusively to big businesses, 
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Furthermore, the defense needs of the Na- 
tion require direct Federal expenditures for 
research for weapons and other items of mili- 
tary necessity. The size of these Federal ex- 
penditures amounts to over a billion dollars 
every year, and the contracts go primarily to 
our huge industrial corporations. It would 
seem that the law has compounded the ad- 
vantage of big business in the field of re- 
search. 

Mr. President, I cite these other features of 
Federal tax laws to illustrate that rates alone 
do not measure the relative burden of corpo- 
rate taxation. The rate adjustment which I 
propose may partially offset the big business 
bias existing in the tax structure as a whole. 

To emphasize the urgency of this tax prob- 
lem, I call the Senate's attention to two sig- 
nificant indicators of the dilemma of small 
businesses. First, there is the appalling 
number of business failures. For the 5 years 
beginning in 1952, the number of failures 
reported by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., is as 
follows: 


The 1956 figure is the highest since 1940. 
Furthermore, failures reached 320 in the 
week ending January 31, 1957, a figure re- 
ported to be the highest for any postwar 
week and exceeding the prewar figure of 318 
for the comparable week in 1939. 

Secondly, there is the matter of growth in 
the business population. One indicator of 
trends in the business world is the relation- 
ship between the gross national product and 
the number of operating business firms. A 
noticeable deterioration in this relationship 
has occurred in the last 4 years. During the 
13-year period from 1940 through 1952, the 
gross national product (expressed in con- 
stant dollars) rose in a ratio of 3 to 1 over 
growth in business population. the 
4 years from 1953 through 1956, however, this 
ratio has increased to 4 to 1. The meaning 
of this change is crystal clear—the fruits of 
our expanding economy are flowing in ever 
increasing amounts into the hands of fewer 
and fewer business units. 

Mr. President, I am fearful that our tax 
laws may be leading us down the road to a 
corporate state. The present corporate rate 
structure seems to have contributed to the 
decline in the relative importance of small 
business in recent years. To the extent that 
our tax laws foster larger and larger business 
units, our political democracy is weakened. 
I am sure that we all recognize the relation- 
ship between the survival of many thriving 
business units and the survival of our politi- 
cal democracy. This tax adjustment is one 
way to help relieve the pressure. The head- 
long rush toward economic concentration 
must be slowed before it can be stopped. I 
believe that this tax change is an essential 
first step in the right direction. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT BEFORE THE 
Finance COMMITTEE ON S. 150 AND AMEND- 
MENT 2-27-57-B To H. R. 4090 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 

mittee, I want to thank you for affording me 
this opportunity to testify on my bill, S. 150, 
and the amendment which I and 31 other 
Senators have proposed to the corporate tax 
extension bill, H. R. 4090. I plan to make 
very brief remarks explaining my position, 
to ask that certain material be inserted in 
the record of this hearing, and then to dis- 
cuss more fully with you any particular facets 
of the subject which may be suggested by 
members of the committee. 

At the outset I should like to emphasize 
my understanding of the issue which is be- 
fore the committee. Your committee must 
determine, for the fourth consecutive year, 
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whether the present rates of corporate income 
taxation shall be extended for yet another 
year. My amendment goes straight to the 
heart of this question. It is germane. The 
amendment does not bring into issue, nor 
does H. R. 4090, what the level of personal 
income tax should be, nor what the depletion 
allowance should be, nor what other ex- 
traneous tax policies should be. More im- 
portantly, neither my amendment nor H. R. 
4090 raises the question of what level of rev- 
enue is required to finance the Federal 
budget. My amendment does not inyolve 
either a loss or a substantial increase in 
revenue. 

I want to emphasize that I am not per- 
suaded by the argument that the committee 
should not consider my amendment because 
to do so opens the door to other amendments, 
My amendment relates solely to the very 
question which will be before the Senate 
when it considers whether the present cor- 
porate tax rates shall be extended for the 
fourth consecutive year. 

This is the third consecutive session of 
Congress in which I have attempted to re- 
duce taxes for smaller corporations. The pro- 
posal now before you is identical with a bill 
which I discussed with you at this time last 
year. My amendment would redistribute the 
impact of Federal corporate income taxes in 
a way (1) to reduce taxes for approximately 
98 percent of all corporations, (2) to increase 
taxes for approximately 2 percent of all cor- 
porations, and (3) to increase Federal rey- 
enue by approximately $20 million. 

I am motivated by the conviction that, 
just as our political democracy would wither 
by diminution of a growing and active elec- 
torate, our economic democracy cannot con- 
tinue without growth in the numbers and 
strength of business units competing in the 
market place. I am, quite frankly, alarmed 
at recent trends toward concentration in 
the business world, and I believe that Fed- 
eral tax policies are a significant contribut- 
ing factor. 

Tax rates alone are not the full measure 
of the impact of taxation on business units. 
I am proposing a rate adjustment to benefit 
small corporations as a means of compen- 
sating for other tax provisions which pri- 
marily benefit larger corporations. Some of 
these other factors are as follows: (1) The 
treatment of interest on borrowed funds, 
coupled with the superior credit position 
of larger corporations; (2) the aceclerated 
depreciation of new machinery; (3) the cap- 
ital-gains taxation of employee bonuses re- 
ceived in the form of stock options; (4) the 
ability of larger corporations to convert an 
income tax into virtually a sales tax upon 
consumers; and (5) the treatment of ex- 
penditures for research and experimenta- 
tion which primarily benefits larger corpo- 
rations. When these advantages operate in 
conjunction with preferential positions in 
equity stock flotations, in creation of bor- 
rowed capital, and in raw material purchas- 
ing power, the larger corporation can do 
business pretty much on its own terms. 

Every economic indicator gives evidence 
that present policies, in taxation and perhaps 
other fields, may be leading this country 
toward economic domination by a very few 
powerful corporations.’ It is only a matter 
of time—unless some changes are made. 
Business failures, business mergers, reduc- 
tion in growth rate of numbers of business 
units, net sales by asset size, earnings by 
asset size, earnings on stockholders’ equity 
by asset size—all show a deterioration in 
the relative strength of smaller business 
units. We should not let these trends 
continue, 

I must be frank with the committee and 
express my disappointment that this sub- 
ject has not been thoroughly discussed in 
open hearings by both opponents and pro- 
ponents. I had hoped for such hearings 
last year, and I felt assured that they would 
certainly occur this year. I realize that any 
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committee of Congress is reluctant to act 
upon proposals which have not been thor- 
oughly explored by the committee. 

I believe, however, that the committee 
has had ample notice and ample time in 
which to hold such hearings. Perhaps it 
may be considered necessary to hear those 
whose taxes would be raised by my amend- 
ment. If so, and if this cannot be done 
prior to March 31, then I suggest that the 
excise tax portions of H. R. 4090 be acted 
upon separately, and that the corporate tax 
extension be considered at the earliest pos- 
sible time thereafter. It is my opinion, 
however, that this very simple amendment 
is quite well understood and has been quite 
thoroughly explored by all parties concerned. 

I am strengthened in this view by two 
very significant events. First, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury told this committee last 
year that he could not endorse my proposal 
without thorough consideration. It would 
seem to me that this thorough considera- 
tion was accomplished by the President's 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business. On 
August 7, 1956, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
of Labor, the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and the chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers unanimously recom- 
mended a corporate tax structure almost 
identical to my bill. There are only two 
differences. My amendment contains a 
spread of only 9 percent between the normal 
tax rate and the surtax rate, whereas the 
Cabinet Committee proposes a higher spread 
of 12 percent; and my amendment would 
increase Federal revenue, whereas the Cabi- 
net Committee proposal would reduce Fed- 
eral revenue. 

On August 9, 1956, the President of the 
United States endorsed the recommenda- 
tions of his Cabinet Committee, and I must 
presume that this endorsement was made 
only after the thorough consideration 
deemed so necessary by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Secondly, both major political parties 
pledged tax relief for small businesses in 
the election campaign of 1956. I believe that 
such steps would have been taken only after 
thorough and careful consideration by these 
great political parties. This is the first, and 
perhaps only, opportunity the Senate will 
have during this session of Congress to live 
up to those pledges. I believe that the tax 
adjustment which I have offered has been 
thoroughly considered and that it is the first 
step toward recognizing the rightful claim 
of small businesses for tax relief. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert 
in the Recorp copies of statements which 
I made on this subject on January 7, 1957, 
and on February 21, 1957. I will be happy 
to answer any questions about my bill, or to 
participate in any discussion which the com- 
mittee members may care to initiate. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should also like to ask for the yeas and 
nays on this amendment, when it is voted 
on tomorrow. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator op- 
posed to the yeas and nays? 

Mr. KERR. I am. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not know 
there was opposition. I did not mean 
that there should be a vote on the amend- 
ment today. Does the Senator oppose a 
record vote at any time? 

Mr. KERR. I neither oppose nor fav- 
or it; I merely suggested the absence of 
a quorum. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had no idea that 
the Senator opposed a record vote, so I 
withdraw the request. I thought it was 
a request which should be made as a 
matter of course. 

Mr. President, opponents have said (1) 
that my amendment converts a tempo- 
rary tax rate into a permanent tax rate, 
(2) that my amendment will cause a de- 
lay in congressional action which can- 
not be tolerated, (3) that my amendment 
involves a more steeply graduated effec- 
tive rate, and (4) that my amendment 
would be unfair to unincorporated busi- 
nesses, I shall answer each of these 
objections in turn. 

The statement that my amendment 
would make a temporary situation 
permanent is ridiculous. To be sure, the 
pending bill has an automatic reduction 
feature which my amendment does not 
have. But, Mr. President, if H. R. 4090 
passes without change, this will be the 
fourth consecutive year in which this so- 
called “temporary” rate will have been 
continued. It is my understanding that 
the Congress plans to meet next year, 
and in every year after that. This tax 
rate is no more permanent than any 
other law passed by the Congress. It 
can be changed at any time. The auto- 
matic reduction has been but a fiction, 
and any objection on this basis does not 
deserve the deliberation of the Senate. 

The Secretary of the Treasury entered 
a most mournful plea before the Finance 
Committee. He urged that all amend- 
ments be defeated—for to do otherwise, 
he stated, would delay passage of this 
very important revenue measure. If 
there has been delay in the consideration 
of this measure, it has not occurred in 
the Senate. H. R. 4090 was reported by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
on February 7, 1957. It was reported by 
the Rules Committee of the House on 
February 11, 1957. Floor action was 
scheduled in the House for February 21, 
1957. It has been suggested that this 
action was deliberately postponed to dis- 
courage the Senate from altering the 
bill; and the character of the remarks 
which have been made is reminiscent of 
the old record which we heard every year, 
and have been hearing now for 4 years, 
about the urgency of the bill, although it 
always seems to come to the floor of the 
Senate for action at the very last mo- 
ment. 

But, in any event, H. R. 4090 was not 
acted upon by the House until March 14. 
The bill has been before the Senate less 
than 2 weeks, and we are now debating 
it on March 27. 

In spite of these facts, however, I 
am not overwrought with the urgency 
to pass H. R. 4090 without amendment. 
The excise-tax portions of this bill, as 
I understand, are the only portions which 
require early approval. That was 
brought out by the comment of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania a few moments 
ago. 

If opponents of my amendment are 
failing to join me solely for the reason 
of urgency, then I suggest that we pass 
the excise portions and consider the cor- 
porate income-tax rates later, and at 
our leisure. I have had an amendment 
drafted which would accomplish this re- 
sult. If the managers of the bill would 
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care to join me in this amendment, I 
would be happy to accept it. By this 
means we could then carefully consider 
the plight of small business, and could 
draft more comprehensive changes in the 
corporate tax laws than I have so far 
proposed, 

Another objection raised against my 
amendment is that it would cause a more 
steeply graduated effective corporate tax 
rate. Here are the effective rates, at 
certain income intervals, as proposed by 
H. R. 4090 and as proposed by my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point a table showing the effective rates 
as proposed by H. R. 4090, and as pro- 
posed by my amendment. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Effective rate in 


Levels of income 


II. R. Fulbright 
4090 | amend- 
ment 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
point I wish to make is that there is no 
steep graduation except at the first step, 
from $25,000 to $50,000. Above that 
amount the difference is very, very, small 
indeed. At $100 million, for example, 
the effective rate under the bill is 51.99 
percent, as against 52.99 percent in my 
amendment. There is a difference of 1 
percent, which is not a very great differ- 
ence. 

I cannot say whether my amendment 
results in a steeper rate—whatever that 
means. This is the significant differ- 
ence to me. In no instance at $200,000 
or under does my effective rate exceed 
the effective rate of H. R. 4090. And in 
no instance above $200,000 does my ef- 
fective rate exceed H. R. 4090 by more 
than 1 percent. And this higher rate 
would apply, as I have said, to only 2 
percent of the largest corporations in 
the country. 

Mr. President, the principal objection 
which I have heard to this amendment 
is that it would be unfair to those tax- 
payers doing business as sole proprie- 
tors or as partnerships. It has been said 
that this amendment would do great 
damage to millions of independent small 
businesses. That was said a few mo- 
ments ago on the floor of the Senate. 
I have analyzed this charge, and I find 
that it is totally unfounded. These are 
the facts based upon internal revenue 
statistics for 1953—the latest available 
year. 

My amendment would reduce to 22 
percent the normal corporate tax rate. 
It is reasonable, therefore, that no cor- 
poration could possibly be better off 
than a competitor who pays at an indi- 
vidual tax rate of 22 percent or less. 
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As I said a moment ago, there is no 
discrimination against an individual who 
is paying 22 percent or less. He is al- 
ready in a favorable position relative to 
small corporations, so I do not see how 
the proposal could possibly be considered 
discriminatory. 

A sole proprietor with net income of 
$12,000 pays at an effective rate of ap- 
proximately 22 percent—those earning 
less pay at a lesser rate. On this same 
basis, a partnership with a minimum of 2 
equal partners earning as much as $24,- 
000, would each pay individual taxes on 
$12,000 at a rate of approximately 22 
percent. The question is, therefore, 
How many proprietors and partnerships 
would still have a lower tax rate than 
their corporate competitors if my 
amendment should pass? 

Of the 6,342,582 sole proprietors with 
net profit in 1953, 6,121,031 earned less 
than $12,000, and therefore paid at a rate 
less than 22 percent. This is approxi- 
mately 96.6 percent of all sole proprietors 
reporting. In addition, another 1.4 per- 
cent of the sole proprietors are identified 
as farmers, fishermen, accountants, audi- 
tors, doctors, nurses, lawyers, and the 
like who are not normally corporate com- 
petitors and who earned more than $12,- 
000 and are therefore not excluded above. 
So they could be added to the number of 
those who have incomes of less than 
$12,000. 

This makes a total of 98 percent 
of the 6,342,582 sole proprietors who 
could not make a valid claim to in- 
jury by the passage of my amendment, 
because their rate is already as low as 
or lower than the rate which the amend- 
ment would provide. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-three sta- 
tistics for partnerships do not show a 
breakdown for incomes of $24,000 ex- 
actly, and the closest interval is for those 
above and below $20,000. This is slightly 
prejudicial to the point I wish to make, 
but I had rather be conservative in my 
estimates than be charged with exag- 
geration. These figures show that out 
of 819,681 partnerships with deficits or 
with net income, a total of 719,580, or 
approximately 87 percent, were under 
$20,000. This means that a minimum of 
87 percent of the partnerships paid taxes 
at an effective rate of under 22 percent. 
Moreover, another 2 percent of these 
partnerships are not corporate competi- 
tors and are not otherwise counted in 
the 87 percent—being farmers, fisher- 
men, accountants, auditors, doctors, 
nurses, lawyers, and the like who re- 
ported partnership income more than 
$20,000. Furthermore, I would esti- 
mate—and I think this is very conserva- 
tive—that another 6 percent could be 
eliminated if statistics were available 
at the $24,000 income interval and if the 
factor of multiple partnerships could 
be fully evaluated. Thus, only an esti- 
mated 5 percent of the partnerships 
could possibly complain about the effects 
of this amendment. I may point out 
that in estimating the income of part- 
nerships, I have assumed that there were 
only two partners. Of course, we all 
know that a great many partnerships 
have more than two partners, but the 
statistics do not exist to break the com- 
Parison down beyond that point. 
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Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
that if this 2 percent of sole proprietors 
and the 5 percent of partnerships believe 
that the corporate form of doing busi- 
ness is more advantageous taxwise, then 
these businessmen should by all means 
take the relatively simple steps neces- 
sary to incorporate their businesses. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to mini- 
mize the need which all taxpayers have 
for relief at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. I discuss this issue solely to show 
that this readjustment in corporate tax 
rates would not harm the overwhelming 
majority of unincorporated businesses. 
I do not present my amendment as a 
means of curing all the inequities in the 
Federal tax laws. I believe that it is a 
fair way to take the first step toward 
recognizing the need for small business 
growth through retention of a larger 
share of their earnings. It is not merely 
a question of equity or fairness. I think 
it is primarily a question of wisdom, 
and of the survival of our democratic 
economic system. 

We should not wait another year. We 
know what needs to be done; this is the 
opportunity to do it; so let us do it now. 
It has been delayed upon three different 
occasions, and I do not think it should 
be delayed any longer. 

Dr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I ask the Senator if 
it is not true that the platform of the 
Democratic Party last year declared as 
follows: 

We pledge ourselves to * * * tax relief for 
all small and independent businesses by fair 
and equitable adjustments in Federal taxa- 
tion which will encourage business expan- 
sion, and to the realistic application of the 
principle of graduated taxation to such cor- 
porate income. 


Does the Senator from Arkansas re- 
member that pledge? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. If I recall correctly, there 
was a very similar pledge in the Repub- 
lican platform. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas not believe that platforms 
are not merely made to get in on, but to 
stand on? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is a 
difficult question to answer. Obviously 
they are not always followed through. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas not believe that we should 
stand on our platforms after election, as 
well as before election when we are seek- 
ing votes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor is correct, by and large. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is that not true with 
respect to both political parties? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, we all 
agree that there are details in platforms 
on which we may disagree. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the Republican 
platform not contain a similar pledge 
for aid to small business? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas not believe that Members 
on the other side of the aisle should 
stand on principle, just as the Senator 
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from Arkansas and those of us on our 
side of the aisle who are joining him are 
trying to stand on principle? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator. I think it would be a very fine 
thing and a very wise thing for them to 
do. I point out that the President’s Cab- 
inet Committee, which reported last 
summer, also recommended a change, 
quite similar to the one in the bill, except 
that it did not provide a method to make 
up the loss. They recommended a cut, 
as a first step, to 20 percent, as I recall. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
Republican platform last year, under the 
heading of small business, in stating 
what the Republican Party intended to 
do for small business, said: “And certain 
tax reductions, as budgetary require- 
ments permit.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator’s pro- 
posal does not involve any loss of reve- 
nue, does it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not at all. . It is 
estimated by the experts that it would 
bring about an increase in revenue of 
$20 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that the budgetary 
requirements will certainly permit tax 
reductions for small business, is that not 
true? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas not believe that our Re- 
publican friends should be conscience- 
smitten if they should fail to support his 
amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should think they 
would be. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas remember the statement 
of President Eisenhower during the cam- 
paign, which is found in the New York 
Times of October 22, 1956? According 
to that statement, the President said, 
and I quote the U. P. story: 

President Eisenhower, replying to Demo- 
cratic criticism, revealed today that he 
planned to ask Congress next year— 


That would be 1957— 
to give small-business men about $600 mil- 
lion in tax relief. He accused the Democrats 
with campaign misrepresentations about his 
program for small business. 


The Senator from Arkansas is pro- 
posing tax relief for small business of 
about $400 million. I mean that much 
relief would go to small business. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That relief is off- 
set— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is offset by in- 
creases in higher brackets. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is a shifting of 
that amount. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wanted to give $600 mil- 
lion in relief to small business, he should 
not object to giving $400 million in re- 
lief to small business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. I should like to say that 
I have written to the President on this 
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subject, but so far I have received no an- 
swer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator’s pro- 
posal falls within the test of budgetary 
requirement, because it involves no total 
loss of revenue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas not believe that both the 
Republican and the Democratic Parties 
sought the votes of the American peo- 
ple last fall on the pledge that they 
would reduce the taxes on small busi- 
ness? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If campaign pledges 
mean anything, they should be fulfilled 
as soon as the election is over. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think they cer- 
tainly should be fulfilled in this instance, 
and in most other instances. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the tendency 
of some politicians to ignore campaign 
pledges not remind the Senator of 
Elvis Presley's famous song, I Love You 
Tender? During the campaign they 
sing I need you; I want you! I love you! 
Afterward they switch to See You 
Later, Alligator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Because it is ap- 
propriate to what the Senator has stated, 
I should like to refer to the progress re- 
port of the Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business, which is dated August 7, 1956. 
On page 4 there is a recommendation 
under taxation which reads: 

With regard to Federal taxes the commit- 
tee recognizes the recent improvement in 
the budgetary outlook and, in the event 
that the budgetary outlook remains favor- 
able, recommends: 

1. That the taxes imposed on business 
corporations be modified by reducing the tax 
rate from 30 percent to 20 percent on in- 
comes up to $25,000. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
in August 1956 the President’s Commit- 
tee on Small Business proposed a cut 
in corporate taxes on small business 
amounting to $600 million? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; that is what 
I have just read. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that President Eisenhower in his speech 
at Lexington, Ky., on the first of Octo- 
ber 1956, said: 

I shall call for further help to small busi- 
ness with some dozen specific recommenda- 
tions for action—including special tax meas- 
ures. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator 
heard of any such recommendation being 
sent to Congress? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator no- 
ticed any overwhelming eagerness on the 
part of Senators on the other side of 
the aisle to make good the pledge which 
their leaders made during the cam- 
paign? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am hopeful that 
on tomorrow they will show their eager- 
ness when a vote comes on the amend- 
ment. I should not like to prejudge 
them today. I believe tomorrow they 
will surely support the amendment. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas remember the statement 
made by the Assistant to the President, 
Governor Sherman Adams, quoted in the 
Wall Street Journal of October 1956? 
He said: 

Consistent with our budgetary situation, 
we shall definitely ask Congress for relief. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator no- 
ticed any such recommendation for tax 
relief coming from the White House? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; not recently. 
I have not heard of any recently. As 
a matter of fact, the Secretary of the 
Treasury opposed the amendment last 
week when he appeared before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is a grave danger not 
threatened to the American way of life 
when politicians, depending on the for- 
getfulness of the voters, make promises 
to get themselves elected and then for- 
get the promises after the election is 
over? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. If such disillusionment is 
carried too far, it could endanger the 
- survival of our system of Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from Arkansas for try- 
ing to make good the pledge which the 
Democratic Party made in convention at 
Chicago. I hope he will get widespread 
support for his amendment from our 
side of the aisle; that there will be re- 
pentance on the other side of the aisle, 
and that we will have an overwhelming 
victory on tomorrow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may say, in ad- 
dition to pledges such as the Senator 
from Illinois has outlined, in a country 
which seeks to keep some form of po- 
litical and economic democracy, it is ab- 
solutely essential that opportunities for 
small business be made tolerable, so that 
small businesses may survive. Condi- 
tions which have developed in recent 
years have imposed such burdens on 
small business—I refer not only to tax- 
ation, though taxation is one of the 
principal ones—that some readjustment 
is required. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
it is highly desirable to decentralize eco- 
nomic power, because if economic power 
is concentrated, political power will be 
concentrated also? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. In order to have a 
free society, it is necessary to have a 
society in which property and power are 
diffused. Is that not correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. That has been a basic 
principle in our country. It would be 
a great shame if there were to be in- 
ereasing concentration and control of 
our economy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Alabama, one of the 
distinguished cosponsors of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am a cosponsor of 
the amendment, although the Senator 
understands that I have an amendment 
of my own which I believe to be prefer- 
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able. However, I am willing to go along 
with his amendment. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. As I said to the 
Senator, I believe if his amendment 
could surmount the budgetary objection; 
the amendment would be an excellent 
one. It is similar to the ones for which 
we have fought heretofore. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is not my pur- 
pose to debate the amendment. I shall 
certainly vote for the Senator’s amend- 
ment, although I prefer my own, which 
I hope to offer tomorrow. As a matter of 
fact, if the administration now stood for 
what it seemed to stand for last August 
and last October, my amendment could 
be very easily written into law. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And if the admin- 
istration supported the amendment, I 
am sure it would be written into the 
law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It would be; yes. 
When I refer to the administration 
standing for what it stood for then, I re- 
fer to the fact that the Cabinet com- 
mittee, representing the very bulwark of 
the Eisenhower administration, made 14 
recommendations and pointed out the 
cost of the tax proposal they offered 
would run anywhere between $600 million 
and $700 million. That would be the cost 
in revenue to the Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the committee which han- 
dies small-business legislation, if the 
Cabinet committee did not recommend, 
in addition to tax revision, that busi- 
nesses be given the right to utilize, for 
the purchase of used property not ex- 
ceeding $50,000 in any one year, the for- 
mulas for accelerated depreciation which 
were made ayailable to purchasers of new 
property by the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is the second recommenda- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. In other 
words, in 1954 we gave to purchasers of 
new equipment the right to depreciate it 
rapidly. However, for some reason we 
did not give that right to purchasers of 
used property. Is it not true that small 
business is a large purchaser of used 
equipment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is but another illustration, I 
think, of the discriminatory aspects of 
the existing legislation, discriminatory in 
favor of big business. It is true small 
business can use accelerated deprecia- 
tion, but as a practical matter they do 
not do so to the same extent as big busi- 
nesses. This is one of the illustrations 
of the burdens I had reference to a mo- 
ment ago as existing in our present laws, 
which ought to be corrected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
aware of the fact, I presume, that I pre- 
sented an amendment to the committee 
last week, which is pending, which would 
have achieved the same result the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas sought when he pre- 
sented his amendment. The amendment 
would carry out the recommendation 
that was made by the administration last 
August and last October. 
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Mr.FULBRIGHT; I think the Senator 
is quite correct, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the Senator 
know of any reason why that kind of 
amendment, which would simply do jus- 
tice to small businesses, should not be 
adopted? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I can see no reason 
for not adopting it. The practice of 
bringing before the Senate every year a 
bill extending certain taxes just before 
they expire, and which must be extended 
in order to avoid confusion and utter 
chaos, according to the chairman, seems 
to me to be not a procedure which will 
ever result in our having an opportunity 
to examine into questions such as the 
Senator raises. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator how long it has been 
a matter of knowledge to the Senate that 
if these excise taxes were to be continued 
the legislation had to be passed before 
the last day of this month. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, it has 
been known for a year. Certainly at the 
beginning of this session, I submitted my 
amendment. I think the Senator sub- 
mitted his amendment then, also. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. When did the Sena- 
tor first submit his amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Does the Senator 
refer to this year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In 1948 I submitted 
a similar amendment, intended to 
achieve the purpose I have in presenting 
the amendment now. In that case there 
was an exemption of the first $15,000. 

‘Mr. SPARKMAN. That really related 
to excess-profit taxes, as I recall. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That was still a 
different amendment, submitted earlier, 
I believe. I think it was 1948 when I 
proposed the amendment I spoke of, 
with the purpose of achieving this same 
objective. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
for a year or more these amendments 
have been known of? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. It has been 
over a year, with reference to this par- 
ticular amendment. I offered an identi- 
cal amendment in February 1956. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I remind the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas that a year ago the 
Senator was not able to appear before 
the committee, and. asked me to appear 
instead. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I represented the 
Senator from Arkansas in the presenta- 
tion of this amendment to the committee 
a year ago. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But we were told 
by the committee that the committee did 
not reject the amendment; it simply did 
not accept it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The committee did 
not come to a vote, it was said. My un- 
derstanding is that this year a vote was 
taken. Is that the Senator's under- 
standing? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is my under- 
standing, The amendment came to a 
vote and was voted down. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Was the vote an- 
nounced; or does the Senator know? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT.. I do not know, offi- 
cially.. I heard unofficially that there 
were two votes. 1 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Two favorable 
votes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Les. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Two votes in favor 
of carrying out the campaign pledges 
of both parties, carrying out what the 
President’s own Cabinet Committee rec- 
ommended last August. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And what the Pres- 
ident himself, in October, campaigning, 
repeatedly said he was going to do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have some addi- 
tional questions I should like to address 
to the Senator from Arkansas, but I shall 
be glad to defer them, if the Senator will 
permit me to ask them later. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. ; 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 
The Senator is discussing a matter in 
which I am greatly interested, and a 
matter in which I participated. I refer 
to the discussions of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
and the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DoverAs ], and I think there 
should be some enlightenment at this 
point. 

First I should like to congratulate the 
Senator from Arkansas on the fact that 
he and the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois seem to have gotten so close to- 
gether in the endeavor to carry out the 
pledges of the Democratic platform. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Generally speak- 
ing, we do agree. There are a few items 
on which we do not agree. 

Mr. KERR. Then there was not that 
complete harmony I thought I sensed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I said, there 
are always a few differences of opinion, 
on specific items, but this is not one 
of them. 

Mr. KERR. I should like to refer to 
the specific item upon which the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, and the distin- 
guished Senator from [Illinois have 
agreed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. I hold in my hand the 
excerpt which the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois gave me, and to which he 
made reference, and to which the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has just made tofer- 
ence. Ifind it reads: 

We pledge ourselves * * * to tax relief 
for all small and independent businesses by 
fair hopit equitable adjustments in Federal 
taxation— 


Is that what it says? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. From which plat- 
form is the Senator reading? 

Mr. KERR. It continues: j 
which will encourage business expansion 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
read the next clause, please? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Il- 
linois may read it. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Oklahoma read it now? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Il- 
linois may read it when he gets to it. I 
did not interrupt the Senator from Il- 
linois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator was 
reading the quotation. Now I should 
like to have the Senator read the second 
clause. 

Mr. KERR. I shall be glad to do that 
when I finish discussing this one. 

I wish to say to my good friend, the 
Senator from Illinois, that he is a master 
of practically everything, but, after all, 
if it is all right with him, I will proceed 
in this examination in my own way. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the Senator was 
reading along and then stopped. There 
are some very vital words which follow, 
which indicate the pledge was confined 
to corporate taxation. 

Mr. KERR. I was reading what the 
Senator from Illinois told me was a copy 
of the language of the Democratic plat- 
form. 

Does the Senator have the Democratic 
platform in his hand? Perhaps we could 
use that. 

I shall return to the Senator from Il- 
linois the copy I have, since my using it 
seems to give him the idea that it places 
in his hands the power to control the 
matter, and the manner in which I dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no. 
next clause reads: 
and to the realistic application of the prin- 
ciple of graduated taxation to such corpo- 
rate income. 


Which is precisely what the Senator 
from Arkansas is advocating. 

Mr. KERR. Now may I proceed with 
my examination? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma for a question. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator from 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I wish to thank the Sen- 
ator for his generosity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very anxious 
that the fine reputation of the Senator 
from Oklahoma for accuracy should be 
continued. 

Mr. KERR. I must say I am over- 
whelmed by the Senator’s concern for 
my accuracy, and I imagine his concern 
about my reputation is exceeded only 
by mine for his. 

I refer again to the language which is 
in the Democratic platform, to which 
the Senator from Illinois, the Senator 
from Alabama, and the Senator from 
Arkansas addressed themselves: 

We pledge ourselves * * to tax relef for 
all small and independent businesses by fair 
and equitable adjustments in Federal taxa- 
tion which will encourage business expan- 
sion, and to the realistic application of the 


principle of graduated taxation to such cor- 
porate income, 


This pledge, as I understand it, is to 
provide tax relief for all small and inde- 
8 businesses. 


But the 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. It does refer to 
corporate income in that particular ref- 


erence. 

Mr. KERR. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas think the Demo- 
cratic platform limited its pledge to cor- 
porate structures? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That particular 
paragraph makes reference to “such cor- 
porate income.” 

I must say to the Senator I person- 
ally do not wish to stop for all time some 
relief for small corporations. I would 
be perfectly willing to go along with any 
amendment the Senator could work out 
to give relief in other fields. The Sen- 
ator well knows the reason for this ap- 
proach. 

Mr. KERR. I am addressing myself 
to the amendment the Senate is now 
considering. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The amendment 
is for the relief of small corporations, 
and that is all that is referred to in the 
particular paragraph of the platform 
just quoted. 

Mr. KERR. .I deny that this particu- 
Jar paragraph is limited to corporate 
small business. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me on that point for 
one suggestion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not say 
that the Democratic Party intended to 
limit altogether its concern about small 
corporations to this particular reference 
or to such corporate income. I think an 
overall reading of the whole statement 
could well be interpreted to mean that 
also the Democratic Party would welcome 
relief for other small taxpayers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Arkansas knows, does he not, that I in- 
1 five proposals relating to taxa- 

on? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I introduced them 
in an effort to meet the vezy test on 
which the Senator from Oklahoma is 
checking. I appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Finance in behalf of all five of 
the amendments. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas know what the commit- 
tee did with them? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The committee re- 
jected them, the same as it rejected the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

How are we going to meet the prob- 
lem? If we try to take care of all small 
businesses, whether they be incorporated 
or unincorporated, we meet exactly the 
same fate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The proposals are 
voted down because they will cost the 
Treasury too much. If we bring in one 
which will not cost the Treasury too 
much, the committee will not entertain 
15 * it does not give relief to every- 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The President's 
Cabinet Committee plainly recom- 
mended a program which would allow 
small, closely held businesses to defer 
taxes over a period of at least 10 years. 
I followed their recommendation exact- 
ly with the bill. It would not cost the 
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Government anything. It would defer 
the payments, but in the long run it 
would not cost anything; it would make 
money. Does the Senator know what 
fate my proposals met with the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. ‘They were all 
voted down. They met the same fate. 

Both parties build up a feeling across 
the country that something will be done 
for small business. When do we get a 
chance to do it? Only when a tax bill is 
sent to the Senate by the House. Yet it 
is always too late to get the proposal 
added to the bill, and we meet exactly the 
same fate, regardless of what the meas- 
ure may be, if we try to have it written 
into the bill. 

I wonder if the Senator from Arkansas 
read in the newspapers a few days ago 
the speech made by a New York banker. 
In his speech, the banker pointed out 
that the primary economic problem in 
the United States today is tax relief for 
small business. The article appears on 
the first page of the financial section of 
the New York Times of March 23, 1957. 
The headline is: “Taxes Are Held Big- 
gest Factor in Failures of Small Busi- 
nesses.” The speech was delivered by 
Mr. George Champion, president of New 
York’s Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Chase Man- 
hattan is the largest bank in the coun- 
try. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Champion 
says that taxes are the greatest factor 
in the failure of small businesses. 

I wonder if the Senator from Arkansas 
read in the Journal of Commerce of to- 
day an article entitled “Business Fail- 
ures.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I did not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The article reads: 

Business failures increased to 318 in the 
week ended March 21 from 301 in the pre- 
ceding week, reported Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. The toll was considerably heavier than 
the 208 last year and the 232 in 1955. How- 
ever, for the first time in 6 weeks failures 
dipped below their prewar level. They were 
down 9 percent from the 350 in the similar 
week of 1939. 

Nearly all the weeks’ increase occurred in 
retailing, where the toll mounted to 165 from 


141. 
* * . * . 


Considerably more business failed than a 
year ago in all industry and trade groups. 
In fact, tools were over 50 percent above 
their 1956 levels in all functions except 
manufacturing. 


Almost every day, certainly almost 
every week, we read articles about the 
increasing hardships of small business. 
It is important to note that persons like 
the president of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank are citing it as the primary eco- 
nomic problem. 

Yet what do we doin the Senate? We 
say, “Wait 15 months; then we will talk 
about it.” 

It has been almost 15 months since 
the Senator from Arkansas first intro- 
duced his bill. The country has been 
led to believe that something will be done. 
Yet we are now confronted with exactly 
the same response as was made in the 
past: “We will study the problem and 
try to do something about it next year.” 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. In order that I may get 
the discussion back to where it was before 
our delightful friend from Alabama took 
charge of it—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma recall that I yielded to 
let him ask a question or two, and that 
he took charge and has had charge ever 
since? 

Mr. KERR. If it is not satisfactory to 
the Senator from Alabama to yield to 
me, I will retire. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has told us about five measures 
which he sponsored before the commit- 
tee. I am certain the Senator from 
Arkansas realizes that not one of them 
was identical with the measure we are 
discussing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They were similar 
in purpose, but not identical. I think 
that is correct. 

Mr. KERR. The five measures which 
he introduced before the committee, ac- 
cording to his own testimony, would have 
required or brought about a reduction of 
a billion dollars a year in taxes. Ninety 
percent of that amount, or $900 million, 
would have been allocated to corpora- 
tions under the provisions of his amend- 
ment. 

As I understand the pledge of the 
Democratic Party, which was referred 
to by the Senator from Arkansas and 
other Senators who have addressed 
themselves to this matter, the pledge is 
to give “tax relief for all small and in- 
dependent businesses by fair and equi- 
table adjustments in Federal taxation.” 

I should like to know if the Senator 
from Arkansas agrees with that state- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would agree with 
it; yes. That is the objective of the 
Democratic Party. But, as I say, cor- 
porate income is specifically mentioned. 
I would say a proper interpretation 
means that such relief should be given 
to all small business. The proposal does 
not mean that until we can reach per- 
fection and can give everyone all relief, 
we should not give it to any particular 
group. 

Mr. KERR. Nor does the Senator from 
Oklahoma maintain that position. I was 
simply trying to establish the basis upon 
which we were discussing the question, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The sentence 
reads: 

We pledge ourselves to tax relief for all 
small and independent business by fair and 
equitable adjustments in Federal taxation 
which would encourage business expansion, 
and to the realistic application of the prin- 


ciple of graduated taxation to such corpo- 
rate income, 


The word “such” seems to refer back 
to the antecedent “all small and inde- 
pendent businesses.“ 

But we also know that the Democratic 
Party has said it does not mean to ex- 
clude sole proprietors. 

Mr. KERR, This is the only statement 
in the platform about helping small busi- 
nesses. 
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Mr, FULBRIGHT. I did not examine 
every provision; this is the only one with 
which I am familiar. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas agree with me that our party 
did not promise to limit itself to give 
all the relief to the corporate small busi- 
ness of our country? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ido not think the 
Democratic Party intended to say it was 
interested only in giving relief to corpo- 
rations, be they small or large. 

Mr. KERR. So if we are going to do 
something to carry out the pledge of the 
Democratic Party, it will have to be 
something which will be equitable and 
fair as between all types of small busi- 
ness. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It will have to be 
equitable and fair. We do not want to 
be unfair to anybody by giving relief 
only to one group. I think that is quite 
proper. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator from Ar- 
kansas aware of the fact that corporate 
small businesses amount to only about 
10 percent of those engaged in small 
business? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have just read 
the figures taken officially. I did not 
reduce them to a percentage, if the Sen- 
ator wishes to make a point about it. 
Is the Senator speaking about sole pro- 
prietors and partnerships? 

Mr. KERR. I am speaking of the 
percentage of all small businesses as 
represented by those who are unincor- 
porated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should say that 
that is probably right, because there are 
a great many small businesses which are 
sole proprietorships. I read the figure 
a minute ago. 

Mr. KERR. If there is any doubt 
about the figure of 10 percent being ac- 
curate, I should be glad to go further 
into the matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It may be 8 or 9 
percent, or something like that. 

Mr. KERR. I think it is about 10 or 
11 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will accept that 
figure as being generally correct. For 
example, there would be 6,342,582 sole 
proprietors who had net profit in 1953. 

Mr. KERR. How many corporations? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Approximately 
697,000. 

Mr. KERR. That is big, little, and 
middle sized? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. That would mean that 
the number of incorporated small busi- 
nesses amounts to only approximately 
10 or 11 percent of those engaged in 
small-business operations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will not argue 
over the percentage. Ninety-eight per- 
cent of the corporations will obtain re- 
lief under this amendment. Two per- 
cent will have a slight burden added to 
their tax bills. 

Mr. KERR. But all of them put to- 
gether amount to only 10 percent of the 
total; is not that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct; I 
will not argue about the percentage. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield further to 
me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield further to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. At this point will the 
Senator from Arkansas state for the 
Recorp the amount of relief which, under 
his amendment, would be provided for 
these taxpayers? 2 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In round numbers, 
or percentagewise? 

Mr. KERR. In dollars. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it will be 
in the neighborhood of between 8400 
million and $500 million. 

Mr. KERR. The amendment does not 
provide any tax relief for any taxpayers 
except those who are incorporated, 
does it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. I wish to say that I am 
just as much in favor of making a tax 
adjustment in order to carry out this 
pledge of the Democratic Party plat- 
form as is the Senator from Arkansas, 
or the Senator from Alabama, or the 
Senator from Illinois; and, further, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Arkansas 


that I have a very, very high respect and 


regard for him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is very kind. 

Mr. KERR. I know of no Member of 
this body who is more entitled to respect 
or to greater recognition of his merit and 
his integrity of purpose than is the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I appreciate those 
kind words. 

Mr. KERR. And in the discussion I 
am having with the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, I am proceeding in line with that 
feeling. However, in view of the infor- 
mation which has peen pinpointed here, 
I have the conviction that if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas shall 
be agreed to, it will provide tax relief in 
the neighborhood of $400 million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; in that 
neighborhood. 

Mr. KERR. But I have the convic- 
tion that the benefit of the amendment 
will be limited to approximately 10 per- 
cent of the group, whereas I know that 
the Senator from Arkansas has an equal 
regard for all members of the group. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. I 
wish we could provide relief for all of 
them. But we cannot, because the 
Treasury Department could not stand 
it, and the Senator would not support 
it, and neither would the committee. 

Mr. KERR. I wish to say that the 
Senator from Oklahoma will support 
proposed legislation which will give re- 
lief to all of them, regardless of whether 
the Secretary of the Treasury favors it. 
eae" FULBRIGHT. I did not know 

at. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas was here when he and I and 
other Senators attempted—2 years ago, 
I believe—to provide tax relief in a total 
of $2 billion, such relief to be provided 
for every individual taxpayer in the 
country on the basis of giving the great- 
est benefit to the low-income groups. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is quite correct; and I voted 
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for that amendment. I remind him that 
I voted against the 1954 bill because I 
thought all its benefits would go to big 
business. I do not recall the number of 
Senators who voted against it, but I was 
one of them; and I am glad I did vote 
against it, because under that bill the 
benefit of many unwise provisions have 
been given to the big ones, and the little 
ones have not received such benefit. I 
am now trying to correct that situation. 

Mr.KERR. Ibelieve the Senator from 
Arkansas is trying to do so. But eyen 
under the provisions applicable prior to 
the 1954 bill, as well as under those pro- 
viding for higher excise-tax rates and 
higher individual income-tax rates, in 
the past 2 years reductions totaling ap- 
proximately $7,400 million a year have 
been made in the tax structure, applica- 
ble to all the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But with empha- 
sis upon the big corporations. That is 
what I complain about. 

Mr. KERR. It is very good for the 
Senator from Arkansas to say that, be- 
cause it illustrates my conclusion, name- 
ly, that of the $7,400 million, individual 
taxpayers have received benefits in the 
amount of $3,800 million, and all corpo- 
rate taxpayers have received benefits in 
the amount of approximately $3,600 
million of the total. The latter group 
of benefits includes termination of the 
excess-profits tax. The Senator from 
Arkansas and I agreed that that division 
of the tax relief was not equitable, and 
that more of the relief should have gone 
to those in the lower income-tax groups. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the burden 
of my song, I may say to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. That is why I am sur- 
prised to see the Senator from Arkansas 
sponsoring proposed legislation which 
would give an additional $400 million of 
tax relief, but would limit it 100 percent 
to corporate taxpayers, whereas at least 
90 percent of those in whom I know he 
is equally interested would not receive a 
penny’s worth of benefit from his 
amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma a question: Does 
he think there is the slightest chance 
that a bill giving relief in any substantial 
amount to the other small taxpayers, 
and which would result in a substantial 
decrease in the total income to the Gov- 
ernment, would be considered favorably 
by his committee? In other words, the 
only point I make is that the reason the 
amendment is restricted is that this is 
one bit of relief which can be given with- 
out encountering the argument that the 
Treasury cannot afford the consequent 
loss in revenue. 

It is true that there are other im- 
portant considerations in this whole 
field. I am afraid of a repetition of the 
1929 experience in this country—that 
is to say, excessive inflation, resulting 
in a depression. I do not wish to take 
the responsibility of adding to inflation- 
ary pressures, by means of deficit financ- 
ing. That is the reason why I have not 
proposed—and I do not know of any 
Senator who has proposed—a real cut in 
the income of the Government, without a 
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corresponding cut in the outgo. If a cut 
were made in the income, without a cor- 
responding cut in the outgo, there would 
be deficit financing. 

But the pending amendment is not 
subject to any such criticism, for it will 
not decrease the Government’s income. 
The amendment provides for a very re- 
stricted shift in a small amount of taxes. 
I make no claim that the amendment is 
the final answer to the problems involved 
here at all. Time and time again I 
have said that the amendment provides 
for a small amount of good which can 
be done. 

Does the Senator from Oklahoma re- 
fuse to do one kind deed, when he cannot 
rectify all the ills existing in the world? 

Mr. KERR. No, indeed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma does not. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield further to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield further to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas is aware, is he not, that his 
amendment will reduce the taxes paid 
by some taxpayers—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. And that it will increase 
the taxes paid by other taxpayers? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But only in the 
case of a very few large corporations. 

Mr. KERR. But the amount of such 
increase in taxes will be the same as the 
amount of the reduction of taxes that is 
made as a result of adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Such increase in 
taxes will apply to very few taxpayers in 
number, and will apply to those who can 
well stand such an increase. 

Mr. KERR. I do not deny that; but I 
recognize that to the extent that the 
amendment reduces taxes in the case of 
some taxpayers, it will increase taxes in 
the case of other taxpayers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is absolutely 
correct. I thought that essential in 
erder to avoid the objection I have just 
mentioned. 

Mr. KERR. Let me say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that I do not criticize 
an effort to do good to some, simply be- 
cause the same good cannot be done to 
all. But my opinion of the great Senator 
from Arkansas has been, and still is, that 
if he proposes to do some good for one 
group, he will not pick out 10 percent of 
those equally entitled to such relief and 
provide that they be given relief, and 
provide that such relief be denied to the 
others, especially when the group he 
picks out to have 100 percent of the 
benefit of his amendment is the incor- 
porated group, whereas certainly those 
who are doing business on a unincor- 
porated basis are equally entitled to re- 
ceive such relief, are equally among the 
casualties referred to by the great Sena- 
tor from Alabama as being in failing 
businesses, and certainly are just as 
much entitled to such relief as are the 
10 percent whose businesses are incor- 
porated. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The unincorpo- 
rated, sole proprietors in a position to do 
business of a similar nature are already 
paying at a lower rate than are those 
who will receive the benefit proposed by 
means of this amendment. In my ex- 
planation of the amendment, I have out- 
lined that situation. The great mass of 
the sole proprietors—approximately 98 
percent of them—already are paying at 
a rate of 22 percent or less. By means of 
this amendment we shall only bring the 
small-business men to whom the amend- 
ment applies into the same category. 

Mr. KERR. Let us make sure that 
that matter is stated accurately for the 
Recorp. Who are the ones who pay at 
a rate of less than 22 percent on personal 
income? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
regret that the Senator from Oklahoma 
was not present 

Mr. KERR. I was here. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then does the 
Senator from Oklahoma challenge the 
accuracy of my statement? 

Mr. KERR. I do not challenge its 
accuracy. I simply ask the Senator 
from Arkansas to make the matter clear. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I admit that this 
is a very technical matter, and it is not 
easy to spell it out. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But it has been set 
forth to the best of my ability and to the 
best of the ability of my staff, in an at- 
tempt to make the presentation accu- 
rate. I shall repeat the statement. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas answer my question: What 
percentage of personal income is exempt 
from taxation; how much is the exemp- 
tion in dollars and cents? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, that 
varies—— 

Mr. KERR. No; it does not vary—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It varies, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma well knows, ac- 
cording to the number of dependents. 

Mr. KERR. It may be affected by the 
number of dependents; but an individual 
starts out with a certain amount of in- 
come that is not subject to tax. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is $600 what the 
Senator is talking about? 

Mr. KERR. That is the amount of 
dependency exemption, $600. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. The indi- 
vidual has a $600 exemption. Does the 
Senator mean that I did not take that 
into calculation? 

Mr. KERR. I did not mean anything 
about what the Senator did or did not 
do. I was merely trying to get into the 
Recor information which I believe will 
fail to sustain the position which the 
Senator from Arkansas took with ref- 
erence to the posture of individual tax- 
payers, because the rate for the indi- 
vidual businessman goes up much faster 
than it does for an incorporated busi- 
nessman. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
talking about persons in the very high 
brackets. 

Mr. KERR. No, I am not. How high 
does the Senator think income has to go 
before a person is subject to a 30-percent 
rate? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think he has to 
make $28,000. The effective rate at 
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$28,000, according to our calculations, 
results in a tax of $8,520, which is 30.4 
percent. That is the effective rate. 

Mr. KERR. Is that $28,000 for a 
single man, or a married man with 
dependents? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. That is for a mar- 
ried man. It is the rate effective for 
married taxpayers. Each individual 
amount has not been calculated. We 
could not calculate it for an unlimited 
or infinite number of dependents. 

Mr. KERR. If I understand, then, the 
Senator tells us the amount of income 
which an individual must receive, be- 
fore a 30-percent rate is effective, is 
$28,000. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. This is what 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] brought out in the hearings, 
as shown on page 21: 

Senator ANDERSON. He hits 30 percent very 
early as a top base or bracket but he doesn’t 
hit an average 30 percent of his take until he 
gets above $37,500 or an equivalent figure. 
He has $35,000 net income. He pays $10,800. 


That was the statement of the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. KERR. Was the Senator from 
New Mexico talking about an individual 
taxpayer, or a taxpayer making a joint 
return with his spouse, or one who had 
a number of dependents? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is an individ- 
ual. The difference between a joint tax- 
payer and an individual taxpayer has 
been explained. What we were calcu- 
lating was the effective rate, not at what 
bracket the taxpayer reaches 30 percent. 

Mr. KERR. The present rate on cor- 
porations is 20 percent, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is 30 percent. 
It starts off on the first nickel earned. 

Mr. KERR. The first nickel? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Can the Senator tell me 
how much an individual can make free 
of taxes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. $600 is the in- 
dividualexemption. The rate on the first 
$4,000 is 20 percent. That is $800. 

Mr. KERR. In other words, under the 
present law, the individual pays the same 
rate the corporation would pay under the 
amendment the Senator offers. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. My amend- 
ment would start at 22 percent. 

Mr. KERR. It is 20 percent on the 
first $4,000. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. KERR. I understood the Senator 
to say the taxpayer was subject to a 22 
percent rate to begin with. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct, 
for corporations under my amendment 
but the individual has to earn $12,000 to 
fall under the 22 percent effective rate. 

Mr. KERR. But he pays 20 percent on 
the $4,000. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator making a 
difference between 20 and 22 percent? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is quite a 
difference. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is not saying 
the taxpayer pays nothing until he gets 
to $12,000, is he? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. That is the 
effective rate, which, as the Senator 
knows, is the composite rate. 
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Mr. KERR. The taxpayer pays that 
on the entire $12,000? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. And he pays 20 percent 
on the entire $4,000? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
That is my understanding. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct, and the 
Senator’s understanding about it is right. 
The Senator is certainly aware of the 
fact that every individual starts right in 
paying 20 percent on his income, unless 
he has exemptions, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator is going to 
give relief to small business, he cannot 
effectually accomplish that purpose, 
either on principle or on the basis of the 
pledge in the Democratic platform, un- 
less he makes it applicable to all of them, 
instead of to only 10 percent. That is 
the point of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I only say nearly 
98 percent of the proprietors are already 
paying 22 percent or less. 

Mr. KERR. Or less? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Twenty-two per- 
cent or less. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator tell me 
who pays less? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Those who earn 
less than $12,000. 

Mr. KERR. In other words, those 
with exemptions—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Those who do not 
earn $12,000 pay 22 percent or less. The 
term “$12,000” takes in those who earn 
$12,000 or less, which takes in about 98 
percent of the taxpayers. 

Mr. KERR. Would not the Senator 
be more accurate if he said those who pay 
22 percent or nothing? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Or nothing? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. What rate is less 
than 22 percent, under our tax law? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Twenty percent is 
less than 22 percent. 

Mr. KERR. If taxpayers pay any- 
thing at all, they pay 20 percent, do they 
not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; 
their exemptions. 

Mr. KERR. If they have exemptions, 
they do not pay anything. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Twenty percent is 
less than 22 percent. How does it hurt 
anybody if the corporate rate is lowered 
to 22 percent? We do not harm any of 
those individuals. 

Mr. KERR. Neither does the Senator 
give them any benefit. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Absolutely. I make 
no pretense of giving benefit to every 
body. 

Mr. KERR. Therein is the weakness 
of the proposal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I go back to what 
I said previously—I am sure the Senator 
does not object to doing a little good. 

Mr. KERR. I would certainly join 
the Senator in a proposal to increase the 
exemptions, which would make benefits 
available to the little fellow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will go along 
with the Senator, with the restriction 
that it does not result in deficit financ- 
ing. Under the conditions which exist 
today, one of the greatest domestic 
threats is inflation. I know that what 
haunts the party in office today is a rep- 
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etition of 1929. I do not want to be a 
party to helping that come about. Last 
year I tried to sound a warning lest 
there be a repetition of what happened in 
1929. However, if the Senator thinks we 
can reduce expenditures, I will join with 
him and support his amendment. 

Mr. KERR. I will return that pledge 
to the Senator. I will join with him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This amendment 
does not cause deficit financing. It 
causes not one single dollar’s loss to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. KERR. The same principle could 
be applied in the suggestion I made if 
individual exemptions were increased. 
We could provide for increases in taxes 
somewhere else. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why does not the 
Senator offer such an amendment? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa did. It was defeated three differ- 
ent times. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Has the Senator 
from Oklahoma done it this year? 

Mr. KERR. No. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. After all, the Sena- 
tor is on the committee. He is more of 
an expert on this subject than Iam. I 
am an amateur in this field, although I 
happen to know something about small 
business. There are small businesses in 
Fayetteville, Ark., that make $5,000. I 
know what a burden taxes are on them, 

Mr. KERR. I know there are workers 
in the State of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas who make $5,000 or less, but I 
cannot find anything in this proposal 
that helps them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not purport to 
solve all the ills in the Nation’s economy. 
I picked out one little segment. That 
can be done without harming anybody, 
including the Federal Government. I 
see no validity in the argument that be- 
cause we are not helping everyone we 
should not help this little group. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, let me con- 
clude, and then I shall allow the Sena- 
tor from Alabama to return to the fray. 

The Senator from Arkansas said he 
was justifying his proposal on the basis 
of a pledge contained in the Democratic 
platform. i 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. KERR. Which he now agrees 
would not be fulfilled by this amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not say that 
the Democratic platform was the only 
reason. I said it was one of the reasons, 

An original bill, identical with this 
amendment, was introduced before the 
platform was written. The platforms of 
both parties came along and endorsed 
the bill, in effect. Those platforms were 
not the origin of the bill, as I said in 
my original speech. As long ago as 1948 
I introduced a bill seeking to achieve a 
similar purpose. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct; but the 
party platform did not come along and 
endorse the Senator’s bill. The party 
platform made a pledge to give this re- 
lief to all taxpayers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. The bill would give relief 
to 10 percent of the taxpayers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The party plat- 
form did not say that if we could not 
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give everyone relief we would not give 
relief to anyone. 

Mr. KERR. It did not say, “We hereby 
pledge ourselves to give benefits to cor- 
porate taxpayers.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quibbling over a few words. The Sen- 
ator is not impressed one way or the 
other by the platform, in any case. That 
is not controlling. I have never taken 
the position that party platforms should 
be followed slavishly in every respect. I 
do not take that position now. They 
are an indication of the composite wis- 
dom of those who draft them. By and 
large, we should pay attention to them, 
if, as in this case, they have application 
to particular problems confronting us. 
We all do that, I think, in more or less 
good faith. However, we are not re- 
stricted to the application of relief to 
everyone at one time. It is an utter im- 
possibility to do it in any case. The 
Senator knows that. We must approach 
the problem piecemeal. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Of course, the plat- 
form contains a number of items under 
the heading “Small and Independent 
Business.” It contains five items. The 
item to which the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma made particular refer- 
ence is the second item. It really has 
three different parts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. It is a com- 
posite item. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, it says: 

We pledge ourselves to tax relief for all 
small and independent businesses by fair 
and equitable adjustments in Federal taxa- 
tion which will encourage business expan- 
sion—and to the realistic application of the 
principle of graduated taxation to such 
corporate income. 

An option should be provided to spread 
Federal estate taxes over a period of years 
when an estate consists principally of the 
equity capital of a closely held small business, 


What is the business we are consider- 
ing in connection with this measure 
today? Are we not trying to determine 
the level of corporate income taxes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. If we 
were considering an amendment dealing 
with individuals, the Senator from Okla- 
homa and his colleagues would yell to 
high heaven, “This is only a corporate- 
tax bill. It has nothing to do with the 
other features.” 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I would rather the Sena- 
tor would not say that I would yell to 
high heaven. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I mean he would 
lift his mellifluous voice. Of course he 
would not yell. He would raise his voice 
to the greatest heights of eloquence, and 
I am sure he would carry everything 
before him, as he usually does, both in 
committee and on the floor. 

But the Senator from Alabama is quite 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I invite attention to 
the fact that I introduced a bill to pro- 
vide for the spread of Federal estate 
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taxes over a period of 10 years, which 
bill was recommended by the President's 
Cabinet Committee. I went before the 
committee and testified on the bill. Does 
the Senator know what the committee 
did with it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It voted it down. 
The Senator had one amendment. I had 
five amendments. Various other Sena- 
tors had amendments. Was a single one 
agreed to? There were probably a dozen 
different amendments pending. Not a 
single one was approved. Yet the objec- 
tion is made on the floor that the Sena- 
tor’s amendment hits only one segment. 
The other amendments covered other 
segments, but they were all treated alike. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. It is an objection 
without any substance whatever, in view 
of the objections with regard to the other 
amendments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It seems to me that 
it might be a good idea, in order to clar- 
ify the record, to place in the Rrecorp 
at this point the Democratic platform 
pledge, and perhaps the Republican 
pledge, relating to small business. Has 
that been done? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the portions of the respective 
platforms relating to small business be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Democratic platform of 1956] 


Small and independent business: In con- 
trast to the maladministration by the Re- 
publican Party of the Federal program to 
assist small and independent business, we 
pledge ourselves— 

(1) To the strict and impartial enforce- 
ment of the laws originally fostered and 
strengthened by the Democratic Party and 
designed to prevent monopolies and other 
concentrations of economic and financial 
power, and to enact legislation to close 100p- 
holes in the laws prohibiting price discrim- 
ination; 

(2) To tax relief for all small and inde- 
pendent businesses by fair and equitable 
adjustments in Federal taxation which will 
encourage business expansion, and to the 
realistic application of the principle of grad- 
uated taxation to such corporate income. An 
option should be provided to spread Fed- 
eral estate taxes over a period of years when 
an estate consists principally of the equity 
capital of a closely held small business; 

(3) To adoption of all practical means of 
making long- and short-term credit avail- 
able to small and independent businessmen 
at reasonable rates; 

(4) To the award of a substantially higher 
proportion of Government contracts to in- 
dependent small businesses, and to the award 
of a far larger percentage of military pro- 
curement, by value, after competitive bids 
rather than by negotiation behind closed 
doors. We severely condemn Republican 
discrimination against small and independ- 
ent business; 

(5) To replacement of the weak and inef- 
fective Republican conduct of the Small 
Business Administration, and its reconstitu- 
tion as a vigorous, independent agency 
which will advocate the cause of small and 
independent businessmen, and render gen- 
uine assistance in fulfilling their needs and 
solving their problems. We condemn the Re- 
publican administration for its failure to 
serve this important segment of our econ- 
omy. 
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[From the Republican platform of 1956] 

Then, insofar as consistent with a bal- 
anced budget, we pledge to work toward 
these additional objectives: 

Further reductions in taxes with partic- 
ular consideration for low and middle in- 
come families. 

Initiation of a sound policy of tax reduc- 
tions which will encourage small independ- 
ent businesses to modernize and progress. 

Continual study of additional ways to 
correct inequities in the effect of various 
taxes 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
I make another suggestion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In order that we 
may have it constantly before us as a 
reminder, would it not be well to place 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the prog- 
ress report by the Cabinet Committee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. Included in 
that report is a section dealing with this 
subject. I ask unanimous consent to 
have that portion of the report printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TAXATION 

With regard to Federal taxes the Commit- 
tee recognizes the recent improvement in 
the budgetary outlook and, in the event that 
the budgetary outlook remains favorable, 
recommends— 

1. That the taxes imposed on business cor- 
porations be modified by reducing the tax 
rate from 30 percent to 20 percent on in- 
comes up to $25,000. 

At present the tax rate is 30 percent of the 
first $25,000 of the income of a corporation 
and 52 percent of the income in excess of 
$25,000. The Committee's proposal would re- 
duce by one-third the tax on the first $25,000 
of corporate income, but would leave un- 
changed the tax on income in excess of this 
figure. Thus, the benefits from tax reduc- 
tion would be concentrated - progressively 
upon corporations with the smallest net 
incomes. 


While taxes on all corporate businesses 
should in time be lowered, the present pro- 
posal would substantially reduce the taxes 
on small corporations which constitute the 
great majority. It would help the smaller 
firms to retain earnings for financing expan- 
sion, or would give them some advantage in 
pricing. It would generally encourage the 
formation of new businesses. 

2. That businesses be given the right to 
utilize, for purchases of used property not 
exceeding $50,000 in any one year, the for- 
mulas of accelerated depreciation that were 
made available to purchasers of new property 
by the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

This measure would benefit small and new 
businesses, whether or not they are incor- 
porated. Because of the limitations of its 
capital, a small business must often begin 
operations by buying an old building, used 
machinery, or used display equipment. 
Under the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
only new property is eligible for the pre- 
scribed methods of accelerated depreciation. 
An extension of the privilege of accelerated 
depreciation deductions to limited purchases 
of used y would improve the financial 
position and outlook of smaller businesses. 
3. That corporations with, say, 10 or fewer 
stockholders be given the option of being 
taxed as if they were partnerships. 

Many small businesses avoid the corporate 
form of organization, despite the advantages 
of limited liability and continuity of legal 


may prove an added burden. 
proposal would make decisions whether or 
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not to incorporate turn on factors other 
than taxes, since the law already gives cer- 
tain partnerships the option of being taxed 
as corporations, 

This measure was originally proposed by 
the administration in 1954, It would par- 
ticularly benefit small firms having stock- 
holders with very modest incomes. 

4. That the taxpayer be given the option 
of paying the estate tax over a period of up 
to 10 years in cases where the estate consists 
largely of investments in closely held busi- 
ness concerns. 

At present the need to pay a heavy estate 
tax at times leads to the disruption of the 
management, control, and operations of a 
small business. This is a contributing cause 
of numerous mergers. Although the law 
permits the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue to defer the payment of the estate tax 
up to 10 years, this provision of the law 
applies only to cases of hardship. It does 
not give the taxpayer who may claim hard- 
ship any assurance that his claim will be 
recognized. Nor is relief available when 
assets can be sold at a fair price, even though 
the sale leads to the merger or dissolution 
of a company. 

To remove these difficulties the taxpayer 
should be given the option of paying the 
estate tax forthwith or in installments over 
a maximum period of 10 years, whenever an 
estate consists largely of investments in 
closely held business concerns. In the event 
that the taxpayer elects the latter option, he 
should be charged a moderate rate of inter- 
est as at present in hardship cases. Careful 
consideration should be given to the merits 
of limiting the installment option to an 
estate tax of some specified maximum 
amount. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
I make one further suggestion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There was a very 
readable article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of October 22, 1956, covering Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's news conference, in 
which he told of the progress which was 
being made, and stated that he intended 
to propose a small-business program to 
the next Congress. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would care to place that article in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
have that article included in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Wall Street Journal of October 
22, 1956 


EISENHOWER PLANNING SPECIAL PROGRAM OF 
Tax AID, OTHER RELIEF For SMALL BUSI- 
NESS FOR NEXT CONGRESS—PRESIDENT SAYS 
OTHER STEPS NOT NEEDING LEGISLATION WILL 
BE TAKEN BEFORE THEN 
(By a Wall Street Journal Staff Reporter) 
WASHINGTON.—President Eisenhower dis- 

closed he is drawing up a special program for 

small business—topped by tax relief—to 
present to Congress next year. 

He also reviewed his administration’s fa- 
vors to small-business men since 1953 and 
outlined still other steps he is taking to help 
them before Congress returns next Jan- 
ary. 

The President’s statement of plans for 
small-business men took the form of a tele- 
gram to an upstate New York group called 
Small Businessmen for Ike. They com- 
plain that, while the administration has 
a good record for small concerns, the Demo- 
crats are misrepresenting it in their cam- 
paign oratory. 
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In reply, Mr. Eisenhower said he is mov- 
Ing ahead with legislative proposals which, 
among other things, would: 

Cut to 20 percent from the present 30 per- 
cent, the Federal tax on a corporation’s first 
$25,000 of income. 

Boost to $500,000 from the present $300,000 
the ceiling on securities issues exempt from 
full registration with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

Enable the Department of Justice to scruti- 
nize more closely proposed mergers that 
might jeopardize the competitive position of 
little companies. 

Extend the life of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration beyond its expiration date of 
next June 30. 


NONLEGISLATIVE STEPS TAKEN 


Noting that these proposals were made last 
summer by the Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business, Mr. Eisenhower said he has “al- 
ready put into operation” the Cabinet Com- 
mere proposals that don't require new leg- 

on. 


Specifically, the Chief Executive said he 
has: 


Called for a “comprehensive review” of 
Government procurement policies aimed at 
increasing small-business share of Uncle 
Sam's purchases, urging big prime contrac- 
tors to subcontract to little concerns and in- 
suring that a small concern’s need for prog- 
ress payments” on partly completed Govern- 
ment work won't handicap its chances of 
getting contracts. 

Asked the Commerce Department and SBA 
to draw up, early next year, programs to 
keep small business abreast of advances in 
technology and methods of distribution. 

Called on the Budget Bureau to lessen the 
burden of paperwork on small businesses by 
simplifying wage reporting for social-security 
and income-tax withholding and streamlin- 
ing other statistical reports. 

Mr. Eisenhower's statement was in reply to 
a telegram from Fred Herman, who said his 
group was “concerned over the misrepresen- 
tations of your program in the present cam- 
paign.” 

Democrats have charged the -Republican 
administration is “dominated by big busi- 
ness” and that a growing number of mergers 
between corporations, coupled with what 
they call the administration’s tight-money 
policies, are driving many small concerns out 
of business. 

Mr. Eisenhower answered that the record 
of his 344 years in office “shows more accom- 
plished, and more under way, for small 
business than ever before.” 

“Small business is sharing in the pros- 
perity of the American economy.“ the Presi- 
dent said. “Profits of small manufacturing 
concerns rose in 1955 and again in 1956.” 
Elsewhere in his telegram the Chief Execu- 
tive, in reply to Democratic statements that 
business failures have increased, declared: 

There is a “larger number of independent 
business firms, in relation to the size of the 
Nation’s work force, than there were in 1929 
or in 1939,” and that “the number is grow- 
ing rapidly.” 

Turning to the administration’s past ac- 
tivities, Mr. Eisenhower said it created the 
Small Business Administration, “the first 
independent peacetime agency to devote it- 
self exclusively to matters of interest to 
small business.” 
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Moreover, he said, it established last spring 
a Cabinet Committee on Smail Business for 
“developing policies and getting prompt ac- 
tion” on problems involving more than one 
agency of the Government. Members of this 
group include the Secretaries of Defense, 
Commerce, and Labor, the heads of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and the Small Busi- 
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ness Administration. The group is headed 
by Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 

In addition to these moves, the President 
said, the administration has aided small 
concerns through such “positive steps” as: 

Allowing the excess-profits tax to die at 
the end of 1953 and sponsoring the 1954 gen- 
eral tax revision which included provisions 
designed to benefit small business. 

Getting the Government out of some 234 
activities that competed with private enter- 
prise, thereby creating new opportunities 
for small concerns. 

Boosting small concerns’ share of prime 
Government contracts to 22.2 percent of the 
total in the 3 years ended last June 30, up 
from 19.4 percent during the period from 
1951 to 1953. 

Extending to other big buying agencies of 
the Government the program under which 
the Defense Department sets aside certain 
contracts for exclusive award to small con- 
corns. 

Setting up a new division in the Federal 
Trade Commission to handle complaints 
from little companies of unfair competition 
from larger concerns. 

Approving, through the SBA, over 8,000 
business and disaster loans worth nearly a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

Furnishing, through the SBA and the Com- 
merce Department, advice on management 
problems and information on Government 
contract opportunities. 

While he did not specifically state that he 
would ask Congress to cut the tax rate on a 
corporation's first $25,000 of income, Mr. 
Eisenhower said the administration has 
“been moving ahead with the recommenda- 
tions” of the Cabinet Committee, and added 
elsewhere in his message that these “excel- 
lent recommendations” requiring new legis- 
islation “must await the next session of the 
Congtess.” 

Other tax steps outlined 

Mr. Eisenhower noted that the tax recom- 
mendations included, in addition to the pro- 
posal for slicing the corporate-tax rate, sev- 
eral other proposals which would: 

Permit accelerated writeoff, for tax pur- 
poses, of a small company's purchases of 
used property. 

Give an estate consisting largely of in- 
vestments in closely held business concerns 
an option to pay death taxes over a period 
up to 10 years, in order to avoid financial 
disruption of small enterprises. 

Give a small corporation with a small 
number of stockholders an option to be taxed 
as a partnership. This latter proposal, Mr. 
Eisenhower explained, is designed to enable 
the owners of a small business to avoid being 
taxed twice on earnings received from his 
business, 
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Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 9, 1956. 
Dr. ARTHUR F. Burns, 
Chairman, Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I was particularly 
pleased to receive and read the progress re- 
port of the Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business which you and your colleagues have 
been working on for many weeks. 

This administration is engaged in a con- 
tinuing effort to insure that the American 
economy is based on a strong, broad founda- 
tion of healthy free enterprises—small and 
large. The first progress report of the Cabi- 
net Committee on Small Business is a fur- 
ther forward step in this effort. 

The scope of the report's analysis and rec- 
ommendations demonstrates that no con- 
structive potential ayenue of improvement— 
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either legislative or executive—is being over- 
looked in our search to widen the opportuni- 
ties for small businesses in America. 

We must continue to strive to eliminate 
obstacles hindering the growth of small busi- 
nesses. I also firmly believe that uneco- 
nomic or sweeping nostrums have no place 
in this administration’s program; such 
measures usually help no one and eventually 
injure all. I am glad to see that the Com- 
mittee emphasizes the importance of main- 
taining competition and of continued vigi- 
lance against any outcropping of monopoly; 
also that the Committee's report recognizes 
the need of preserving and increasing effi- 
ciency in business, and that it has focused 
on positive measures to help small businesses 
get started and grow. 

I want to assure you that I shall give the 
recommendations of the Committee the 
prompt and favorable consideration they de- 
serve—both in preparing for executive action 
and in drawing up the administration’s leg- 
islative program for the new Congress. I 
shall ask the departments principally con- 
cerned to advise me further. 

I wish to thank you and your Cabinet col- 
leagues for this forward-looking and useful 
progress report, and I urge the Committee to 
continue its studies of small-business prob- 
lems and to keep its findings current in or- 
der that no opportunity will be neglected to 
strengthen this vital segment of the Amer- 
ican economy. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
I make one further suggestion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Should there not 
also be inserted in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the article in the New York Times, 
to which reference has been made, tell- 
ing about the speech by the president of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That should be 
placed in the Recor at this point, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Taxes ARE HELD BIGGEST FACTOR IN FAILURES 
or SMALL BusINESSES 

Curcaco, March 22.—Taxation is a far more 
formidable threat to small business than 
tight money, George Champion, president of 
New York’s Chase Manhattan Bank, said to- 
day. He branded inheritance taxes the big- 
gest contributor to the demise of small-busi- 
ness enterprises, which, he said, are not be- 
ing discriminated against by current bank 
credit policies. 

Mr. Champion, who became president of 
the country’s second largest bank last New 
‘Year’s Day, addressed members of the Execu- 
tive Club of Chicago at a luncheon meeting 
in the Sherman Hotel. He made his com- 
ments on taxation versus tight money at a 
news conference earlier in the day. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is too bad that I 
do not have with me some of my cam- 
paign speech material, which I used a 
few months ago, so that I might insert 
it in the RECORD. 

We were led to believe, by virtue of the 
Democratic platform, that if we came 
to the Senate of the United States the 
Fulbright bill or the Sparkman bill 
would be given serious consideration. 
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We campaigned on the unequivocal 
promise of tax relief to small business, 
That is why I am amazed to learn today 
that the bill of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has received no con- 
sideration. I understand it was re- 
jected by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is not official, 
but I understand it was voted down by a 
very substantial majority. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am also amazed to 
learn that the five amendments of the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
were rejected. 

Will the Senator from Arkansas per- 
mit me to ask the Senator from Alabama 
a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. CARROLL. I understand five of 
the amendments of the Senator from 
Alabama have been rejected by the 
committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr, CARROLL. Those were amend- 
ments 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Those were amend- 
ments which were drafted in an effort 
to meet the objection which the Senator 
from Oklahoma suggested, that is, that 
this bill covers only one segment. 

If I may briefly enumerate the five 
amendments, the first one was a gradu- 
ated income-tax provision. 

Another was a provision to allow 
spreading of the inheritance tax over a 
period of years, in keeping with the 
suggestion of the President’s Cabinet 
Committee. 

Another would have allowed rapid de- 
preciation in the case of purchases of 
used equipment. This, too, was in keep- 
ing with the recommendations of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee. 

Another amendment, also in keeping 
with the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee, would have 
permitted small corporations desiring to 
do so to be taxed as partnerships. The 
Senate passed that measure 2 or 3 years 
ago, but it was stricken out in conference. 

The fifth amendment would have made 
deductions for moneys paid into pension 
and benefit funds uniform across the 
board. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that a few 
months ago, in Denyer, Colo., a small 
group of businessmen met, just as we are 
gathered here in a small group this eve- 
ning, and discussed with me the Ful- 
bright bill and the Sparkman bill. I told 
them about the provisions of the Demo- 
cratic platform. I told them they could 
depend on me and on the Democratic 
Party to work toward passage of tax-re- 
lief legislation for small businesses. 

Also, let me say to the Senator from 
Alabama, that the statement by the 
president of the Chase Manhattan Bank 
is not new. He said that one of the soft- 
est spots in our economy is small busi- 
ness. Almost every leading economist 
has said, “Something must be done about 
small business. How does small business 
expect to live? How can it avoid being 
merged and swallowed up by big busi- 
ness?” 

We were led to believe that when we 
came to Congress we would have before 
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us for debate and vote a small-business 
proposal such as have been introduced 
by the Senators from Alabama and Ar- 
kansas. Perhaps the time is premature. 
I criticize no one, and I do not want my 
remarks construed as criticism, but I did 
think I would see quick and effective ac- 
tion on behalf of small business, and that 
is what I promised my constituents. I 
have studied the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, of 
which I am cosponsor, and I will admit 
that I am impressed with the arguments 
and the points raised by the Senator 
from Oklahoma, to the effect that the 
Fulbright bill might be a little restric- 
tive. And, frankly, I am also favorably 
disposed to the comprehensive treatment 
of the graduated income-tax bill of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

In any event, it seems to me that the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas is pertinent. Even if it 
is only 10 percent relief that we can give, 
it may very well prove to be the opening 
wedge which will force Congress to take 
a necessary step forward, if the economic 
conditions are as serious as indicated by 
leading bankers and economists. If we 
take that one forward step, if we would 
pass the so-called Fulbright amendment, 
then perhaps in a year or so we can look 
forward to a more comprehensive pro- 
gram, as suggested by the Senator from 
Alabama. It would be a serious mistake, 
I believe, to do nothing. We should 
move forward by all means. 

As a new Member, I should apologize 
for taking so much of the time of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 
However, I have made a personal pledge 
that I would come to the Senate to 
speak in behalf of small-business men, 
who most certainly need all the help we 
can give them. No one challenges the 
fact that small corporations desperately 
need help. The truth of the matter is 
that we ought to be moving along the 
path of presenting and passing in this 
session a graduated income tax bene- 
fiting small business, as was so ably 
described by the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
certainly appreciate the remarks of the 
Senator from Colorado. He should not 
feel the necessity of making any apology 
for his statements, because I certainly 
think they are very important. I will 
say to him also that this is the only prac- 
tical opportunity he will have to vote on 
any corporate tax bill. From now on he 
will be met, as I have been met repeat- 
edly during the past years, with the ar- 
gument that such a proposal is not ger- 
mane to the bill. Last year the Senate 
considered a bill dealing with highway 
construction. My amendment was not 
considered germane to that bill. I will 
say to the Senator that he will not have 
a further practical opportunity to amend 
this section of the act. This will be his 
only opportunity. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, I certainly 
agree with the Senator in his statement 
that there will be no opportunity any 
more this year, and probably not for the 
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next 15 months, because the bill would 
extend the present act for 15 months. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say that I 
am truly and utterly amazed at the phi- 
losophy advanced by the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma. All of us have 
known him to be a big hearted person 
and one of great understanding. Ihave 
never heard of him—and certainly never 
suspected him—being opposed to some- 
thing merely because it helped only a 
part of the whole. 

I have never heard him use the argu- 
ment that we must do the whole job or 
do nothing at all. I wonder how the 
Senator from Oklahoma would have felt 
if that argument had been advanced 
when the Salk polio vaccine was being 
distributed. I wonder what would have 
been his reaction if we had said, “We will 
keep it all; we are not going to make any 
of it available until we have enough for 
every person in the United States, or cer- 
tainly for every child in the United 
States. We will not give it out a little 
at a time.” 

Of course, we did not follow that pro- 
cedure at all. We let it out as we had it, 
and we had good results by letting it out 
a little at a time. 

I know that the Senator from Okla- 
homa would be opposed to any other 
method of distributing polio vaccine. 

What is the difference here? 

Shall we wait until we can do the job 
completely? I call attention to the fact 
that every amendment which was offered 
seeking to do something for small busi- 
ness met exactly the same fate. Down 
it went. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has 
expressed the matter very well indeed, I 
appreciate his statement. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. First I should like to 
say that I do not agree with my good 
friend from Alabama that this situation 
is similar to the distribution of the Salk 
polio vaccine. The distribution was not 
limited to children in one State or in 
two States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Neither is this 
limited in that way. 

Mr. KERR. But it was made avail- 
able as fast as it could be provided to 
all children. That situation is not 
present in connection with the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas, or in the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama., 

However, the question I rose to ask the 
Senator was this: The Senator has said 
that any proposed amendment would be 
met by a point of order that it was not 
germane. Would the Senator make his 
statement clear in that regard? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe I 
said a point of order. I said it would 
be met by the argument that was made 
last year in connection with the road 
bill. Let me put it this way. I was dis- 
couraged most persuasively in offering 
my amendment to the extension of the 
corporate tax billlast year. It was repre- 
sented that other bills would come along; 
in fact, all kinds of hills It was said 
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that such an amendment as I was pro- 
posing could be attached to any one of 
those bills. 

As a matter of fact, no bill came along 
that had any power behind it or that I 
thought would be passed. I waited and 
waited, and finally the road bill came 
along. It was a bill dealing with the 
general field of taxation. It looked to me 
as though it had enough steam behind it 
so that it would be passed. I offered my 
amendment to the bill. I was told, 
“Goodness, gracious, don’t clutter up this 
wonderful road bill that all of us favor. 
This is a controversial amendment you 
are trying to offer. It would do all kinds 
of things to the road bill.“ 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator not 
agree that the measure the Senate is now 
considering is a general tax measure? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The primary and 
essential purpose of it is an extension of 
certain corporate taxes and excise taxes. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator not 
agree that any amendment having to do 
with relief for individual taxpayers or 
corporate taxpayers would be in order 
on the pending bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. T agree so far as a 
point of order is concerned. I was not 
trying to raise any parliamentary argu- 
ment. I say the sentiment in the Senate 
would be that such an amendment would 
not be germane, 

Mr. KERR. But it would be in order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it would be 
in order. 

Mr. KERR. That is the only point I 
wished to clear up. Í 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would say to the 
Senator that it is not necessary to argue 
with me any point of parliamentary law. 
He can catch me in all kinds of situa- 
tions in that regard. 

Mr. KERR. I had the impression, 
from what he said, that an amendment, 
for instance, to increase the individual 
tax exemption might not be germane 
to the pending bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would not say 
that. I was certainly discouraged be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. KERR. We are not before the 
. now; we are before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. ‘The sentiment 
would be the same, before the committee 
or before the Senate. Since the 1954 act 
was passed—and I believe that was a 
monstrosity in its treatment of corpora- 
tions—there has not been a significant 
amendment considered by the commit- 
tee or by the Senate. 

Mr. KERR. But any such amendment 
any Senator might wish to offer to the 
pending bill would not be subject to a 
point of order, but would be in order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But it would not 
be given serious consideration. The 
principal argument that we would be 
met with would be, “You must not clut- 
ter up this bill. It is necessary to have 
this bill passed.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury is 
— at page 65 of the hearings as say- 


I think it is most unfortunate that this 
small-business matter has come up at this 
time in this connection with this bill. This 
bill is a must pill for action within 30 days. 
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Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Oklahoma has finished asking me 
questions. 

Mr. KERR. I find no fault with my 
good friend’s criticism of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. I merely hope he will 
make it clear that he is not leveling his 
criticisms toward anything the Senator 
from Oklahoma has said or done because 
of identity of purpose or posture with 
the Secretary of the Treasury. If he 
will make that slight concession, the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be very 
happy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will concede that 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall be glad to 
yield the floor, unless the Senator 
wishes to ask me a question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wish to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And also to make 
a suggestion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall welcome a 
suggestion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am happy in- 
deed to find the Senator making this 
battle for small business. It ought to be 
made. It must be made, and every 
month’s delay in not making it success- 
fully and securing the relief required is 
a setback to the economy of the United 
States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate that 
statement of the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We cannot possi- 
bly continue to refuse to small business 
the relief which it deserves, so that it may 
make profitable gains and contribute to 
the revenue the Government so deeply 
needs at this moment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am sure the 
Senator does not believe that just be- 
cause we cannot give relief to everybody, 
to private individuals and partnerships, 
we should not proceed with the relief 
now proposed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course not. 
I wish to go one step forward at a time. 
The Senator from Arkansas is present- 
ing a definite and positive step forward 
which should be taken at this moment. 

Would the Senator object to a sugges- 
tion which I should like to make to him? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would welcome 
a suggestion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator 
makes a very brilliant defense of this 
amendment before less than a quorum 
of the Senate. We shall close this ses- 
sion in 20 minutes. The vote will not 
be taken until tomorrow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The bill which is 
before the Senate must be passed. It 
is a “must” bill, to be enacted before the 
end of the week, I understand. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Therefore, if an 
amendment is added to this bill in the 
Senate, the chances are it will not kill 
the bill or delay the bill, but the amend- 
ment will be adopted by the House of 
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Representatives without any objection 
whatsoever, because everybody who 
pays any attention at all to the state of 
our economy knows how important it is 
that smali business be restored to a posi- 
tion of active and dynamic production 
of tax revenue to help balance the 
budget. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in- 
stead of arguing against the adoption 
of this amendment to this bill at this 
time, should be urging its adoption. 

My suggestion to the Senator is that 
I should like to have him send a tele- 
gram tonight to every absent Senator, 
calling attention to the fact that the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas to aid small business in such a vital 
and sound manner will be voted upon to- 
morrow, and that the Senator would be 
happy indeed to have those Senators 
who are now absent read the RECORD in 
the morning and come to the Senate 
Chamber prepared to vote for the 
amendment. 

As one Senator who has listened to a 
part of the remarks of the Senator from 
Arkansas, I should be happy to join him 
in sending such a telegram to our absent 
colleagues. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
suggestion of the Senator very much. 
I think such a procedure would be an 
excellent idea. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We must in some 
way reach Senators who are absent. The 
Senator’s voice is not reaching them 
now. Unless absent Senators read the 
Record in the morning they will not 
know what a splendid argument the 
Senator from Arkansas has made for 
small-business corporations of every 
State in the Union. Nothing more im- 
portant can be done, in my judgment, 
to support the fiscal status of the United 
States Government, than to adopt the 
amendment which the Senator has of- 
fered. There are powerful forces work- 
ing against it. 

I see from the side of my eye the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. CAR- 
ROLL]. This reminds me of the fact that 
in our hearings upon oil recently we had 
the testimony of President Rathbone of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
I asked him how many subsidiary and 
affiliated corporations there were in the 
empire of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, which operates in the United 
States, in South America, and in the 
Middle East. It is a worldwide cor- 
poration producing and selling petro- 
leum and petroleum products as an inte- 
grated corporation. 

I asked, “How many subsidiaries do 
you have?” He said, “About 250,” and 
then he added, voluntarily as I recall, 
“Well, perhaps 100 of those are paper 
companies.” 

We all know what a paper corpora- 
tion is. It is a corporation created with- 
out any immediate functions, but to be 
held in readiness to take advantage of 
some business opportunity. And by the 
existence of these paper corporations— 
some of them chartered on authority 
of foreign governments, but most of 
them chartered on authority of States 
of the Union—these giant companies 
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take advantage of the opportunities 
which ought to be open to small business. 

There was another witness before the 
committee, Mr. B. Brewster Jennings, the 
head of Socony Mobil. I asked him how 
many subsidiary corporations Socony 
Mobil had, and he said they had 234. We 
had the list. I counted the list. Some 
44 of those corporations were chartered 
by foreign governments. 

This is the situation which confronts 
small business. The large corporations 
are eating them up. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
certainly correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Unless we put a 
stop to it we are going to make these seats 
permanently empty. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Will the Senator 
be good enough to send that telegram? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; we shall pre- 
pare such a telegram. 

The Senator is quite correct. The way 
to accomplish what is desired is not to 
try to penalize big business directly. 
That is not the way to do it. The right 
way is to help the little businesses help 
themselves. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If we do not do it 
this way, in time there will eventually 
arise a demand, and properly so, to do 
something directly to big business. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wish to have the 
Record show I shall be here when the 
time comes to vote tomorrow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And I shall be vot- 
ing for the Senator’s amendment, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming very much. He has 
made a very fine contribution. 

In conclusion, Mr, President, the issue 
before the Senate is the level of corporate 
income taxation for the next 15 months. 
There is no way to avoid that issue. The 
fact that the pending amendment does 
not help everybody does not evade that 
issue. A vote against my amendment is 
a vote against tax relief for small incor- 
porated businesses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senate 
has previously agreed to an order to 
convene at 10 o’clock tomorrow, has it 
not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like all Senators to be on notice that 
the pending amendment will be laid 
before the Senate, I assume, as soon as 
the Journal has been approved tomor- 
row. There will be no morning hour, 
unless consent is given. Is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
agreement reads, “at the conclusion of 
routine morning business.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have all Senators 
on notice that the pending amendment 
will be voted on early tomorrow, so that 
they may be prepared to discuss it, if 
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they care to. It is our hope we can com- 
plete action on the bill tomorrow and 
send it to the House. 

Mr. President, I desire now to make a 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 


RECESS TO 10 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took à recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, March 27, 1957, at 
10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate March 26, 1957: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Donald A. Quarles, of New Jersey, to be 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, vice Reuben 
B. Robertson, Jr. 

JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, United States 
Air Force, for appointment as Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for a term of 2 
years. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE 

James H. Douglas, of Illinois, to be Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, vice Donald A. Quarles. 

Gen. Thomas D. White, United States Air 
Force, for appointment as Chief of Staff, De- 
partment of the Air Force, for a period of 2 
years. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, United States Navy, 
for appointment as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Department of the Navy, for a period 


of 2 years. (Reappointment.) 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE 
Navy 


John H. Thomas (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be an ensign in the 
Navy, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law. 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grades indicated in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


COMMANDER 
Henry Santina 


LIEUTENANT 


John P. Heatwole 
Cornelius N. Stover 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to the grades indicated in the Medical 
Corps of the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 


‘William E. Hayes Neil V. White 
Kenneth P. Jones III 


LIEUTENANT 
Arland A. Adams Herbert R. Brown, Jr. 
Perry Ah-Tye James E. Butler 
Boris M. Astrachan LeRoy J. Byerly 
Stephen J. Barcay, Jr. William E. Cowell 
Donald F. Barcome Wilbur E, Crenwelge 
Calvin F. Bishop James J. Daubert 
ens H. A. Bomberger Truman G. Daught- 


ridge 
Charles R. Boyce John J. Donoghue 
Milan L, Brandon Richard M. Escajeda 
Robert C. Brod 


William R. Forney 


Donald J. Fraser 
David A. Gehring 
John A. Gehweiler, 


Charles W. 
son 
Frank O. Raasch, Jr. 


Nicker- 


Jr. James S. Russell 
Patrick E. Golden Francis E. Senn 
David Harris George Showak 


Clyde D. Hawley 
Arthur C. Hickey 
George A. Johnson 
Melvin L. Keller 
John R. Kindell 


Joseph F. Smith 
Charles J. Stahl III 
Frederick T. Suppes 
Calvin R. Wallace, Jr. 
John T. Whitmore 
Ronald R. Lund Charles N. Wilkins, Jr. 
Stephen J. Mucha Joseph H. Wood, Jr. 


Mable A. Frew (Naval Reserve woman of- 
ficer) to be a lieutenant in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to the grades indicated in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


COMMANDER 
Cecil O. Parrish 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
Murray Hamburg 
James H. Scribner 


LIEUTENANT 


Thomas E. Eilderton Francis H. Orlowski 
Erwin J. Heinkel, Jr. Charles E. Patton 
John B. Holmes Elmer J. Ruisi 
Richard W. Little Joseph I. Tenca 
Richard L. McClelland 


LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Robert B. Peck 


David L. Martin, United States Navy re- 
tired officer to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy (administration) pursuant to title 
10, United States Code 1211, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named women Reserve of- 
ficers for permanent appointment to be 
lieutenants in the line of the Navy in leu 
of lieutenants (junior grade) as previously 
nominated and confirmed to correct grade, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

Dorothy L. McCoury 

Barbara P. Taylor 


Robert H. Lundy, Reserve officer for per- 
manent appointment to be a lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the line of the Navy in 
lieu of ensign as previously nominated to 
correct grade, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve avi- 
ators) to be ensigns in the Navy, subject 
to qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
Adelore L. Alexander Raymond D. Gatter- 
Robert C. Artz man 
Donald R. Ashby Donald A. Gilliamsen 
Lawrence C, Atkin John W. Gilroy, Jr. 
Donald L. Bastian Robert C. Good 
Charles R. Bowling William R. Grammer 
Rex K. Bozell Rodney R. Guidry 
Clarold L. Britton Marion Z. Haggard 
George C. Brown, Jr. Richard J. Hartranft 
Donald E. Browns- Joseph S. Henriquez 

berger Arthur L. Herr, Jr. 
Norman S. Bull John C. Holland 
James B. Busey IV Robert A. Holman, Jr, 
James P. Butler Henry L. Hubbard 
Richard D. CalderwoodRonald E. Hughes 
Thomas R. Coleman Roland K. Huisman 
Timothy W. Connolly James D. Hovis 
Stuart M. Corey Everett L. Jenkins 
Floyd E. Cox Jerry D. Jones 
Bobby C. Crawford Robert E. Jones 
Terry A. Damon George C. Knies 
Michael E. Dearcot Robert E. Lane 
James R. Downs Melvin R. Lee 
William M. Fanning Anton F. Lind 
Duane V. Fech James M. Mabe 
James E, Fields Donald Z. Manheimer 
Jerome I. Fink Alvin “F” Marsh 
John E. Flatley Tommy L. Mauer 
Robert T. FrankenfieldRobert W. McKay 
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Bruce J. Miller 
Clayton L. Milliner 
Johnnie R. Moore 
Malcolm T. Moore 
John P. Morris 
Wylie S. Morris 
Thomas L. Motes 
George A. Murphy 
Bruce A. Narowetz 
David R. Nothwang 
Gerard R. Olson 
Wiliam J. Oslun 
Gordon S. Petersen 
Gordon F. Pine 

Joe L. Poitevent 
Joseph E. Potosnak 
Donald B. Pringle 
Richard F, Raiter 
Jerry B. Reinhardt 
Paul H. Robbins 
Max R. Rumelhart 
Thomas J. Ryan 
Charles S. Sapp 
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James B. Sherrouse 
Ralph W. Smith, Jr. 
Charles E. Southwick 
Kenneth L, Sterling 
Merlyn L. Stock 
Ronald L. Stoddart 
Ronald P. Stone 
Carroll F. Storm 
Ralph B. Stover 
Richard G. Taipale 
Charles N. Tanner 
Charles C. Taylor 
Albert J. Thayer 
Glenn F. Thomas 
Donald G. Tise 
Joseph J. Tonole, Jr. 
Willard H. Van Dyke, 
Jr. 
Everett K. Veach, Jr. 
Claude W. Walch 
Raymond H. Walker, 
Jr. 
Ralph E, Walters, Jr. 


Robert M. Schlemmer Fred J. Wilson 


Martin S. Schuman 
Raymond J. Sinwell 


George M. Wise 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 


lieutenant: 


LIEUTENANT, LINE 


Edward M. Dassler 
Norton H, Goodsell 


Bruce B. Sheppard 
Ronald V. Himelick 


Edmund A. Quase-James A. Kauflin 


barth, Jr. 
Don H. Black 
Joseph Simmons, Jr. 


PN H. Schleuning, 
r. 
James H. Morris 


Raymond E. Zagorski Hughes Hill 


Robert L. Esau 


Charles C. Christian- 


sen 
Donald E. Moors 
Robert M. Thompson 
Robert E. Hunter, Jr. 
Robert F. Lawson 
“J.” “D.” Ward 
Leslie Addicott, Jr. 
James M. Roberts 
Logan C. Blackwell 
Dick D. Mahaffey 
David L. Hughes 
Wiiliam H. Russell 
Philip Steinberg 
LIEUTENANT, 
Frank H. Rutter, Jr. 
Claiborne T. Selden 
Thomas R. Downs 
Gordon M. Herr 
Howard P. Granger 
James A. Naismith 


oe J. Jimmerson, 
r. 

Arthur H. Anderson 
Roy W. Magnuson 
John G. Denham 
Leonard Morey, Jr. 
Ray E. Smith 

Stuart G. Madison 
Harry T. Jenkins, Jr. 
John R. Dewenter, Jr. 
William F. Conklin 
Carl D. Neidhold 
Russell G. Walden 
Carl Blaskowsky 
Wayne H. Atkin 


SUPPLY CORPS 


William W. Anderson 
Francis J. Malerich 
Paul L. Rendelson 
John P. Prestwich 
Paul E. Erzen 


LIEUTENANT, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Edward H. Marsh II 


John W. Clark 


Robert P. Woodworth 
LIEUTENANT, MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Wayne E. Williams 
Armand R. Nice 
Morris J. Damato 


LIEUTENANT, 


Rose M. Quillin 
Peggy S. Heimberger 


NURSE CORPS 


Veronica A. Lesho 
Daisy Evans 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the line and 
staff corps as indicated, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 
Adamson, Edwin C., Jr.Bartlett, Frederick R. 


Ahlgren, Kenneth L. 

Armstrong, Stephen 
O., Jr. 

Arnold, Robert B. 

Austin, Carl G. 

Banham, Herbert G., 
Jr. 

Barnes, Harold 

Barth, Joseph J., Jr. 


Bates, Carl M. 
Belechak, Stephen C. 
Bishop, Richard D. 
Bostwick, Charles G., 
Jr. 
Boyd, Herbert C. 
Brooks, Darrell H. 
Burris, Raymond M, 
Cammall, John K, 
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Cantlion, Henry C, 
Carlson, Karl L. 
Carroll, James F. 
Chase, Robert T., Jr. 
Chezem, Norman B. 
Clark, Philip K. 
Clemens, Eugene M. 
Conroy, Robert O. 
Cook, Harry K. 
Cox, Gordon L. 
Daily, Hubert D., Jr. 
DeFeo, Modestino R. 
Dempsey, Gerald M. 
Derda, James R. 
Dowd, Francis X. 
Drees, Morris C. 
Drummet, Richard C. 
Duff, Robert G. 
Eckerd, Kenneth C. 
Erickson, William K. 
Eyres, Thomas D. 
Ferrazzano, Fred J. 
Forsman, Arvid E. 
Foster, Thomas J. 
Fox, Richard W. 
Frederick, John L. 
Garcia, William V. 
Gedney, George 
Genette, Robert L. 
Gherrity, Patrick E. 
Glasgow, Thomas A. 
Gliem, Ernest H. 
Goschke, Erwin A. 
Hack, Arthur J., Jr. 
Hageman, Roger H. 
Hager, Wilbur G. 
Hampton, Winfred F., 
Jr. 
Harlow, David L. 
Heft, James O. 
Hill, Frank W. 
Hiser, Francis A., Jr. 
Hoskins, Bill J. 
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Johnson, Robert E. 
Jones, Robert H. 
King, Donald E. 
Kirkpatrick, Hollis H. 
Krisman, Frank R. 
Langner, David S. 
Lewis, Willis I., Jr. 
Lott, Carl D. 
McBride, John B. 
McBurney, Cleland V. 
McCartney, Rodney F. 
McCoy, John J. 
McElrath, Thomas W. 
McKeown, George J. 
McLin, Robert L. 
McMahon, Thomas J. 
Millman, Larry 
Moore, Thomas G. 
Morgan, Robert E. 
Nichols, Jack H. 

Ott, Matthew J. 
Payne, Dean M. 
Pedersen, Robert M. 
Poore, Ralph E. 
Richard, John J. 
Riley, Kenneth J. 
Roff, Ray, Jr. 
Schaadt, Douglas D. 
Schnetzler, Estill E. 


Smythe, Robert E. 
Soldwedel, Eugene L. 
Spohnholtz, James R. 
Stearns, Russell E. 
Stevens, Duncan P. 
Stich, John D. 
Taylor, Don W. 
Timm, Alvin R. 
Tomenendal, Robert J. 
Uelman, William C. 
Verich, Demetrio A, 
Wheat, Billy V. 
Wiltse, Irving M. 


Jacobs, Edward J., Jr. Wirt, Robert O. 


Johnson, Alfred C. 


SUPPLY 


Briggs, Irving G. 
Furnweger, Alfred J. 
Gapp, John J. 

Gray, Jack E. 
Moore, Guy T. 


CORPS 
Paylisin, Frank 
Thompson, Mark W. 
Walker, John A. 
Young, Charles W. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Caristrom, Richard H. 


Crockett, Billy G. 

Ecklund, Glenn L. 

Hines, John C. 

Hoffner, Carleton C., 
Jr. 

Jones, Horace B., Jr. 


Lake, George 


George L. Smith, United States Navy, for 


Glenn G. Jacks 
Robert H. Jewell, Jr, 
Carl B. Johnson 
Alvah J. Kettering 
Peter L. Keys 

Frank P. Knight 
Kenneth P. Knuebel 
John E. Lockie 
William H. Long 
Jack A. Mack 

James E. McDavid III 
Charles J. McDonald, 


Jr. 
Richard C. Meserve 
Robert S. Moore 
Harvey J. Morgan 
Carl W. Newton 
Richard A. Noll 
Charles W. Oaks 
Enos S. Olin 
Bobbie G. Overcash 
Lester G. Paldy 
Charles E. Parker 


James B. Peters III 
John M. Phillips 
William Rasmussen 
John W. Roberts 
Roy E. Saunders 
Eugene E. Schilhab 
William L. Schneider 
James M. Schmidt 
Ernest A. Schwab 
Donald T. Sesslar 
Robert F. Sheridan 
Robert P. Spaete 
Victor D. Stauch, Jr. 
Orlo K. Steele 
Walter L. Strain 
Bernace M. Symm 
Charles Tye 

Bruce D. Webb 
Robert J. Weiss 
Francis V. White, Jr. 
Fred T. Whitman 
Louis M. Withiam 
Richard C. Yezzi 


The following-named Reserve officers for 


permanent appointment to the grade of first 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 


Carl G. Eaton 
Malcolm C. Gaffen 
Charles A. Folsom 


The following-named Reserve officers for 
temporary appointment to the grade of first 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 


Robert K. Slack 
Guy W. Ward 


law: 


Harry J. Becker, Jr. 
David R. Bennett 
Carl E. R. Black 
William A. Bloomer 
William Boone 
Robert M. Boyd, Jr. 
Earl E. Brown 
Desmond F. Browne 
Ronald E. Cardwell 
Eugene S. Courson 
James M. Cox 

James O. Cranford 
Robert C. Cummings 
Nicky C. Davis 
James L. English 
Charles S. Esterline 
Laurence R. Gaboury 
Gordon S. Gray 

Joe L, Gregorcyk 


Henry C. Ivy, Jr. 
Glenn G. Jacks 

Carl B. Johnston 
Alvah J. Kettering 
John E. Lockie 
Charles J. McDonald, 


Bobbie G. Overcash 
Lester G. Paldy 
Charles E. Parker 
John M. Phillips 
William Rasmussen 
John W. Roberts 
Roy E. Saunders 
Eugene E. Schilhab 
Ernest A. Schwab 


Darold L. GuttormsonDonald T. Sesslar 


Charles R. Habgood 
Donald A. Hall 
Richard W. 
thorne 
Theodore A. Heister 
Denis R. Horn 


Victor D. Stauch, Jr. 
Bernace M. Symm 


Haw-Charles Tye 


Bruce D. Webb 
Robert J. Weiss 
Francis V. White, Jr. 


transfer to and permanent appointment in 
the Civil Engineer Corps in the temporary 
grade of lieutenant. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
The following-named Reserve officers for 
permenent appointment to the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject 
to the qualifications therefor as provided by 


Franklin G. Hutchin-Fred T. Whitman 
gon, Jr. Louis M. Withiam 
The following-named Reserve officers for 

temporary appointment to the grade of 

captain in the Marine Corps, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


Malcolm C. Gaffen 
Charles A. Folsom 


Robert K. Slack 
Guy W. Ward 


law: 


Louis R. Abraham 
Denny N. Bearce 
Harry J. Becker, Jr. 
David R. Bennett 
Carl E. R. Black 
William A. Bloomer 
William Boone 
Jerry T. Bowlin 
Robert M. Boyd, Jr. 
Earl E. Brown 
Desmond F. Browne 
Ronald E. Cardwell 
Eugene S. Courson 
James M. Cox 
James O. Cranford 
Robert C. 

Nicky C. Davis 
Brian T. Duffy 
Ronald E. Dunn 


Dean E. Edwards 
James L. English 
Charles S. Esterline 
Laurence R. Gaboury 
Gordon S. Gray 

Joe L. Gregorcyk 
Darold L. Guttormson 


Richard W. Hawthorne 
Theodore A. Heister 


son, Jr. 
Henry C. Ivy, Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate March 26, 1957: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

John Alanson Perkins, of Delaware, to be 
Under Secretary of Heaith, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Edward Foss Wilson, of Illinois, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 


UNITED StaTgs DISTRICT JUDGES 
Wiliam J. Jameson, of Montana, to be 


United States district judge for the district 
of Montana, 
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John J. Sirica, of the District of Columbia, 
to be United States district judge for the 
District of Columbia, 

MUNICIPAL COURT FOR THE DISTRICT or 
COLUMBIA 

Catherine B. Kelly, of Maryland, to be an 
associate judge of the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia, term of 10 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Turspay, Marcu 26, 1957 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, as 
we continue to go forth into the hours of 
this new day, may we be humble and 
heroic in spirit, faithful and fruitful in 
service. 

Deliver our minds and hearts from 
those fear-ridden cares and anxieties 
which wear us down and weaken our 
morale. 

Help us to realize that, even though 
life today has in it many hard facts and 
tense experiences, we must not allow 
them to undermine our faith. 

Give us the guidance of Thy spirit and 
may we follow the ways which Thou 
hast marked out for us for they are the 
ways of pleasantness and peace. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Ast, 
one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
a bill of the House of the following title: 


H. R. 4939. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain property of the United States located in 
Juneau, Alaska, known as the Juneau Sub- 
port of Embarkation, to the Territory of 
Alaska. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 1863. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
John William Brennan; 

H. R. 2046. An act for the relief of August 
J. Strigga; and . 

H. R. 3322. An act for the relief of James L. 
Bostwick. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


S. 51. An act for the rellef of Mary Barme 
and her two minor children, Steran Barme 
and Dinah Barme; 

S. 58. An act for the relief of Duk Chang 
Cho; ; 

S. 93. An act for the relief of Dominic Paul 
Steinhauser (Hiroshi Tsuruda); 

S. 123. An act for the relief of Dr. James 
R. P. Wong; 

8. 127. An act for the relief of Anna Maria 
Cosentino and Francesca Maria Cosentino; 

S. 332. An act to amend the act of June 4, 
1920, as amended, providing for allotments 
of lands of the Crow Tribe, and for other 
purposes; 
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S. 424. An act for the relief of Herbert 
James Bramley; 

S. 530. An act for the relief of Shun Wen 
Lung (also known as Van Long and Van S. 
Lung); 

S. 689. An act for the relief of Han Hong 
Wang and An-Yin Chen Wang; 

S. 690. An act for the relief of Dr. Ching- 
Lin Hsia and wife, Wai Tsung Hsia; 

S. 696, An act for the relief of Alecos Mar- 
kos Karavasilis and his wife, Steliani Kara- 
vasilis; 

S. 701. An act for the relief of Karl Eigil 
Engedal Hansen and his wife, Else Viola 
Agnethe Hansen, and their minor child, 
Jessie Engedal Hansen; 

5.718. An act for the relief of Erwin Wie- 
denhofer; 

S. 731. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Delio A. Loo Murgas; 

S. 786. An act for the relief of Richard 
Rhen-Yang Lin and his wife, Julia Lam Lin; 

S. 805. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Souza Novo; 

S. 853. An act for the relief of Fethi Hep- 
cakici; 

S. 1098. An act for the relief of Stephen 
Kusang-Tao Hsu; 

S. 1167. An act for the relief of John Nich- 
clas Christodoulias; 

S. 1179. An act for the relief of Harold 
George Jackson; and 

S.J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to implement 
further the act of July 15, 1946, by approving 
the signature by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of an agreement amending the Anglo- 
American Financial Agreement of December 
6, 1945. 


NATIONAL INVITATION BASKET- 
BALL TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take this opportunity to call the 
attention of the House to the new na- 
tional invitation basketball tournament 
champions, the Bradley Braves, of 
Peoria, Ill. As a Bradley alumnus, I am 
particularly proud of the Braves’ most 
recent achievement. 

In winning the national invitation 
tournament at Madison Square Garden 
in New York last Saturday, the Braves 
broke 5 records; most points in 1 game— 
116; most points in 1 half—72; most 
free throws in 1 game—42; most points 
in 3-game series—294; and, in addition, 
broke the all-time garden college record 
for points scored in 1 game—116. 

The Bradley coach, Mr. Chuck Ors- 
born, now in his first year as varsity 
mentor, is to be congratulated for the 
excellent manner in which he brought 
his boys along during the season and 
keyed them up for this championship 
tournament. Coach Orsborn was him- 
self a star forward on Bradley’s first 
“famous 5” team of the late thirties 
which won third place in the first NIT 
tournament in 1938. 

The individual players are to be con- 
gratulated singularly for having con- 
ducted themselves as gentlemen and 
good sportsmen at all times both on and 
off the court. Theirs was a truly great 
team effort, as every man on the squad 
got to play in the tournament and scored 
at least two points, 
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It was, Iam sure, a great thrill for the 
boys to win this one as it is the fruition of 
many a boyhood dream in high school to 
someday be able to play in the Garden 
in a championship tournament, 

With All American Barney Cable, who 
averaged over 23 points a game, leading 
the way, the other boys who brought 
honor to themselves and credit to Brad- 
ley University are: Dick Dhabalt, Dave 
Emerson, Gene Herberger, Curley John- 
son, Bobby Jo Mason, Wes Mason, Joe 
Billy McDade, Shellie McMillon, Gene 
Morse, John Myers, and Charles Sedg- 
wick, 

These young men, in this most recent 
National Invitation Tournament, have 
undoubtedly provided for the millions of 
courtside and television spectators, 
some of the greatest moments in sports 
history. Since 8 members of this 
fabulous group are juniors and 4 are 
sophomores, even greater achievements 
can be expected from Coach Chuck Ors- 
born and his Bradley Braves in years to 
come. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. $ 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 29] 

Anderson, Diggs Meader 

Mont. Doyle Moulder 
Andresen, Eberharter Patman 

August H. Frelinghuysen Pfost 
Aspinall Grant Poage 
Bass, N. Green, Pa Powell 
Bliteh Gregory Prouty 
Bowler Gwinn Reece, Tenn 
Boykin Henderson Rhodes, Pa 
Brown, Mo. Hillings Robeson, Va. 
Brownson Holtzman Scherer 
Buckley Jackson Teller 
Carrigg Jones, Mo. Thompson, N. J. 
Celler MeIntosh Tollefson 
Davis, Tenn, McMillan Whitten 
Dies Magnuson Williams, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall 382 Members 
have answered to their names, a quo- 
rum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs have permission to sit 
during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


With- 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6287) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to 3 hours, 
one-half to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TABER] and 
one-half by me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6287, with Mr. 
Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 25 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased to 
see in the chair, presiding over the de- 
liberations of this committee today, and 
perhaps tomorrow, the other half of 
the Rhode Island delegation, my col- 
league, AIME Foranp. I am sure, with 
the gentleman from Rhode Island in the 
chair, this bill will pass without too 
much. difficulty. 

I am privileged to report to the com- 
mittee again this year on the requests 
for annual appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1958 for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare and 
related agencies. This is the 1lth year 
that I have appeared before the commit- 
tee as a member of this subcommittee. 
This is the 7th year that I have appeared 
before the committee as chairman of 
the subcommittee to present the bill 
prepared by the subcommittee and ap- 
proved by the full Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

First, I want to thank each and every 
member of the subcommittee for the fine 
support and cooperation they have 
shown me during the 6 or 7 weeks of 
hearings that have been held on this par- 
ticular bill. We worked long days, meet- 
ing at 10 o’clock in the morning and go- 
ing until 12:15 or 12:30, coming back at 
1:30 and continuing until 4:30 or 5 
o’clock. So it has been 6 or 7 long weeks 
of work. 

On my side of the aisle the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANHAM] is serving 
his third year on this subcommittee. He 
has certainly been a stalwart worker. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DEN- 
TON] is serving his fifth year on the sub- 
committee. He certainly knows all of 
the problems and programs of the agen- 
cies we haye under discussion this after- 
noon. 

As I said a year ago and 2 years ago, 
I was very pleased that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], the senior 
member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations on the Republican side, has 
seen fit to act as the ranking member of 
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this subcommittee, and I have enjoyed 
immensely my work with JOHN TABER. 

This year we had a new member, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD], 
who worked as diligently as every one 
of the other members of the committee. 
I want to thank him for his help, coop- 
eration, and attendance at these meet- 
ings. 

Of course a committee such as we have 
could not operate unless we had a good 
right arm, and that right arm is Robert 
Moyer, who has been the clerk of this 
committee through both administra- 
tions now for 6 years. I do not know 
what the committee would do, and I am 
sure I do not know what I would do, 
unless we had the experienced help such 
as Bob Moyer has given this committee. 
Without him we could not issue the re- 
port we have given you this afternoon. 

I suppose almost every subcommittee 
chairman will come up during the re- 
mainder of this Congress and say to the 
House, “This is a most difficult appro- 
priation bill to cut.” I have said this be- 
fore on many, many occasions, and I 
believe it is true, that this is the most 
difficult appropriation bill to cut because 
it deals mainly and directly with the 
problems of human beings. Most of the 
huge expenditures carried in this bill 
are uncontrollable by the appropriating 
committees of Congress because Mem- 
bers of this House, in previous Con- 
gresses, have by your votes bound us in 
our actions as far as appropriating funds 
in many of the grant areas. 

This year we are coming to you with 
a bill carrying a total figure of $2,862,- 
502,881. In 1957, the fiscal year in which 
we are now operating, there was appro- 
priated $2,881,321,781. The total carried 
in the bill is $18,818,900 below what is 
available for the fiscal year 1957. The 
budget the President requested Congress 
to enact this year totaled $2,981,277,581, 
We have allowed this year $2,862,502,881, 
or a cut in the President's budget of 
about $119 million. 

Of this amount of $2,800,000,000, 
almost $2 billion is in uncontrollable 
items because of the actions of past 
Congresses in voting authorizations 
which establish what amounts to abso- 
lute requirements for appropriations. 

In the Labor Department the grants to 
the States amount to 91 percent of the 
total budget. Only 9 percent is for ad- 
ministration of the grants and other di- 
rect operations, 

Also, in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare the grants to 
States, institutions, and individuals 
amount to 91 percent, and only 9 percent 
is for all direct operations. Out of that 
9 percent, 7½ percent is for public 
health. So we have, in effect, only an 
area of 1½ percent of this budget for 
health, education, and welfare where 
there is any room for making reductions. 

Let me remind you of what happened 
in that 84th Congress by a majority vote 
of the House and the other body and 
with the approval of the President of 
the United States. 

First. You remember the social secu- 
rity act amendments a year ago? When 
that bill bassed, it passed this House by 
an overwhelming majority. During our 
recent hearings one of the members of 
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our subcommittee asked Mr. Schottland, 
the head of the Social Security Admin- 
istration, “What will be the effect of the 
social security amendments that were 
voted upon last year?” His answer was 
“By 1960, the additional cost will amount 
to $1,700,000,000.” So when you voted 
for these social security amendments 
last year, you were voting to increase 
taxation $1,700,000,000 in addition to 
what we had prior to the enactment of 
the social security amendments. 

Second. Then another big item was 
the new Water Pollution Control Act. 
You know that that passed the House by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Third. You have the Health Survey 
Act. 

Fourth. The Library Services Act. 

Fifth. The authorization for the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education beyond 
the high school. 

Sixth. The national library of medi- 
cine. 

Seventh, The health research facili- 
ties. 

Eighth. Public Law 911 which took in 
four categories: Graduate training of 
professional public health personnel; ad- 
vanced training of professional nurses; 
vocational educational for practical 
nurses; and authorization for special 
projects. grants in the field of mental 
health. 

Ninth. The Air Pollution Control Act. 

That, in itself, is a pretty good reason 
why we carry some increases this year. 
The reason we are showing these in- 
creases is because the majority of you 
men and women here today voted to en- 
act this legislation in the 84th Congress, 
and we are following out as a subcom- 
mittee on appropriations, and the full 
committee, the objectives of the previous 
Congress which voted overwhelmingly 
for the enactment of this kind of legisla- 
tion. 

In the bill itself, the first part is the 
Department of Labor. In my opinion, 
they have asked us for very conservative 
appropriations. One of the questions 
generally asked is on personnel. In the 
Department of Labor, the current em- 
ployment as of the end of February was 
5,160. The positions authorized in ap- 
propriations for 1957 total 5,420. The 
positions requested in 1958 were 5,710. 
The positions in the 1958 bill that we are 
considering now amount to 5,533, or a 
decrease of 157 from the President’s 
budget, and an increase of 133 over 1957. 
So, as far as the increase in personnel is 
concerned, even though we have saddled 
these administration agencies with big- 
ger and bigger programs to work with 
by our votes in Congress, we have cut 
their requests for additional personnel by 
more than 50 percent in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr.GROSS. What did the gentleman 
say the total increase will be? 

Mr. FOGARTY. One hundred and 
thirty-three—and we cut 157. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
have any breakdown as to the grades? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not have the 
grades at hand but we have them in the 
justifications, and they are in the hear- 
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ings. Every position was justified by 
grade and duties. 

Mr. GROSS. One hundred and fifty- 
three increase? 

Mr. FOGARTY. One hundred and 
thirty-three increase, and a cut of 157 
positions in the Department of Labor. 

In the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare we have allowed 1,086 
more positions than authorized for 1957. 
And we have decreased their request by 
1,025 positions, which is approximately 
a 50-percent cut in the increase that 
they asked for in personnel in the De- 
1 of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
a breakdown of those increases? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I will get you the 
tables as soon as I finish. 

At the beginning of the hearings, the 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, was our 
first witness. Even though he is a Re- 
publican, I must say he is trying to do a 
good job. I know all of you will not 
agree with that. There is some division 
of opinion between Democrats and Re- 
publicans and between labor and man- 
agement, but he has been trying to do a 
decent job for all segments of our econ- 
omy, and I think he should be com- 
mended. I did ask him, There seems to 
be a great demand from Members of Con- 
gress and from people all over the coun- 
try to cut the budget that we have before 
us. Now is there any place in this pro- 
posed budget that you are here justifying 
as far as the Department of Labor is 
concerned, that we can cut a position or 
one dime from?” 

His answer was: No; I don't believe it 
should be cut.” He indicated further 
that they are doing the job that Congress 
has asked them to do. Many of the 
things that they are required to do, they 
are required to do because you people 
voted for these programs during the last 
couple of years in the 84th Congress. 
Many of you I know in the last election 
were going around bragging about what 
you had done for the laboring people of 
this country. If you want to continue to 
brag, we solicit your support today to 
stand by that pledge and support the 
budget requested by your administra- 
tion with the adjustments made by the 
committee. 

Mr. Folsom, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, appeared before our committee, 
and I think that he, too, is doing an ex- 
cellent job as a member of the Cabinet. 
There may be some division of opinion 
among some of you because you may 
think he is too liberal. I do not think he 
is asking enough. I think he should 
have asked for more. And I think in 
some areas in the Department of Labor 
that the Secretary of Labor did not ask 
for enough. As far as Mr. Folsom is 
concerned, I think he could spend more 
money than he is asking for which would 
save the taxpayers many thousands of 
dollars in return—not only dollars but 
lives. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. We must realize that 
the gentleman from Rhode Island has 
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a very difficult task before him in the 
presentation of this particular bill due 
to the human interest features in it. 
Referring, though, to this problem of 
personnel, I note that for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
their actual employment on the last day 
of Iast month, that is, February 28, was 
28,041 employees. In the authorization 
for the fiscal year 1957, where substan- 
tial increases were made, the Congress 
allowed for the employment of 30,994. 
There is a difference there of 2,953 em- 
ployees which the Department has been 
unable to employ. Yet this bill, in addi- 
tion to the 2,953 that have been author- 
ized but have not been hired, raises the 
employment another 1,086 employees. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right and 
mainly because the new programs that 
you and I, or the majority of us, voted 
for a year ago did not get siarted 
until just a few months before the 28th 
of February. They are still recruiting 
personnel to man these jobs that have 
been given to them by the Congress of 
the United States and by your President 
and mine. In some of these areas we 
were critical in our report because they 
have moved so slowly. We think they 
should have moved faster in many areas. 
One of the difficulties they have, of 
course, especially in the Office of Edu- 
cation, is the matter of salaries. It is 
difficult to attract good men at the sal- 
aries that the Government offers in some 
of these specialized fields, especially in 
the fields of science, medicine, and edu- 
cation. That is one of the things that 
has been holding them up, but we ex- 
pect by June 30 with the amount that 
we authorized for 1957 they will have 
on the rolls at that time the full number 
authorized; so the actual increase for 
1958 will be just what this table shows, 
1,086. 

_Mr. BUDGE. I wonder if the distin- 
guished gentleman from Rhode Island 
would inform the committee as to the 
number of job increases in these two de- 
partments which were included in the 
1957 appropriations over 1956? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not have those 
figures before me but I will get them for 
the gentleman in just a few minutes. In 
9 times out of 10 these increases are due 
to the action we took as Members of Con- 
gress when we passed additional legisla- 
tion. Let us not forget that. When I 
voted for the social- security amendments 
last year I voted for them with the full 
knowledge it was going to cost a lot 
more money. I knew that at the time. 
There is no reason in the world for any 
of us to say, “I did not realize it was 
going to cost this amount of money when 
we voted these authorizations.” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman speak- 
ing of administrative costs with respect 
to social security? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am talking about 
the increased Federal matching provi- 
sions for public assistance, the liberal- 
izing amendments as far as disability, 
children. reducing the retirement age for 
women, and so forth. 
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Mr. GROSS. Is not the social-seeu- 


but it is all paid from taxes of one kind 
or another. We are taking in about 
ee ee eee See 
billion in social-security benefits at this 
time. 

Now, if I may run down through some 
of the programs in the Department of 
Labor. We have been a little bit critical 
of the Department of Labor for not doing 
more regarding the matter of the em- 
ployment of older workers in this coun- 
try. As many of you know, when a per- 
son reaches the age of 45 he often finds 
it impossible to get another job. We 
have spent nearly two hundred thousand 
dollars doing research in this field in the 
last two years. Now the Department of 
Labor has come up with a set of pam- 
phlets that they think will help in im- 
ducing employers to hire men over the 
age of 45. We did not think the De- 
partment of Labor had gone far enough 
in this field. In our report this year we 
said: 

The committee hopes that the so-called 
action programs planned for next year will 
speed up progress in this field. 


That is one program, I am sure, that 
the Secretary of Labor could spend much 
more money in if he had it available to 
him, and it would do a world of good for 
the older people we are always talking 
about. 

In the Office of the Secretary, while 
we cut the request $109,000, we allowed 
$50,000 for a non-recurring rent item; an 
increase of $30,000 for international la- 
bor affairs, and approximately $80,000 
for other activities in the Office of the 
Secretary that go along with these in- 
screened programs we have enacted into 

W. 

In the Solicitor’s office there is a min- 
imum. increase of about $20,000. 

In the Bureau of Labor Standards we 
cut. their request about in half. 

In the Bureau of Veterans Reemploy- 
ment Rights, they come in with a sizable 
increase of about $159,000, and we gave 
them the entire amount that they asked 
for, because that is the only agency in 
the Government today where the veteran 
has any special rights, and where any 
man going into the service today will 
have his job guaranteed to him when he 
returns home. Because of the expanded 
Ready Reserve program, which will add 
very considerably to their work, we have 
allowed the full amount of increase of 
$159,000. I believe that this increase 
is fully justified and I cannot imagine 
any Member of this body failing to sup- 
port this item. To do so, in my opinion, 
would be to renege on the responsibility 
which we have to the veterans of this 
country. 

In the Bureau of Apprentice there 
was a new item requested, which caused 
some eoncern among the Members of 
the Congress because there is some con- 
troversy between the vocational-educa- 
tion people and apprenticeship and 
training advocates. So we took off the 
“and training” part and eliminated 
$340,000 that this new program would 
cost and kept it at the same level as 
1957. We said in our report that we do 
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not find fault with the program, but be- 
cause of the confusion that exists on a 
local level in the States between the 
vocational people and the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training, we have de- 
ferred this item. If they straighten out 
their differences and the item is included 
by the Senate, we will then consider it 
in conference. 

In the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, we have allowed a small increase. 

In the Bureau of Employees Compen- 
sation, we allowed a sizable inerease 
to decentralize the work of the Bureau. 
As a result of 4 years’ experience with 
one field office at San Francisco we 
found that it works very well. Process- 
ing claims has been speeded up, and the 
people who have been injured are get- 
ting better service and do not have to 
wait so long for benefits So we have 
adopted their recommendation of estab- 
lishing field offices in Boston, New York, 
and Chicago to further decentralize. 

In the Bureau of Labor Statistics we 
cut the requested increase about in half. 

In the Women’s Bureau they asked for 
a little increase to hire four more people, 
and we have allowed for that. 

In the Wage and Hour Division we 
have allowed what they asked for, which 
is not any increase in personnel. 

In the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare we have continued the 
programs at about the same level except 
for programs where there has been an 
expansion required by basic legislation 
voted by Congress. 

Under the last Democratic adminis- 
tration this committee made recommen- 
dations that went over the President's 
budget for many programs, especially 
the National Institutes of Health, and 
the Congress approved it and the ad- 
ministration adopted these expanded 
programs. because they felt that the 
majority of Congress wanted them 
adopted 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is my under- 
standing, from what the gentleman is 
saying, that having authorized all these 
activities, now we have to pay for them. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Either pay for them 
or break faith with the States, commu- 
nities, and institutions, and the people, 
that are acting and have put up money 
to meet their share of the cost of these 
programs. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, wad about 
some where we have not made any agree- 
ment with the States. There are some, 
are there not? ‘There are such items 


in here. 
If there are, I 


Mr. FOGARTY. No. 
do not know of any. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do the States have 
a part in everything carried in this bill? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The law allows them 
to take part if, by an act of their own 
legislature, they put up matching funds 
required to take part in these grant pro- 
grams. If a State decides not to, for 
instanee, if the legislature in the State 
of Michigan decides not to take part in 
the new library service program, they do 
not have to fake part and will not have 
to put up any money and any Federal 
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money earmarked for Michigan will re- 
vert to the Treasury. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But we are in a posi- 
tion, then, that if the States do go along, 
by our previous action we have commit- 
ted ourselves to a program that is going 
to cost more money. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Positively. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And there is no use 
talking about cutting the budget, is 
there? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know how 
you can cut some of those items. When 
you pass a bill that provides Federal 
assistance to federally impacted school 
areas, for instance, and establish a for- 
mula for entitlements, I do not know 
what can be done except to appropriate 
the money. If they meet that formula 
we have no alternative than to grant the 
amount of funds that the formula calls 
for. Of course, you can do one other 
thing; you can repeal some of the legis- 
lation that has been enacted if you want 
to reduce Government expenditures. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understood the 
gentleman to say, if we did that, we 
would be breaking faith with the States 
which decided to go along. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Not by repealing the 
legislation, because we would give them 
due notice when the legislation was re- 
pealed. I am not recommending that, 
because I do not think some of these pro- 
grams go far enough, but that is the way 
to do it if you want to cut expenditures. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What does the gen- 
tleman mean by not having gone far 
enough? 

Mr. FOGARTY. In some of these 
areas I think they ought to be given 
more money than they are asking for if 
they are to do the job we expect of them. 
I do not think they have asked for enough 
in many areas. I think we could save 
the Federal Government money in the 
long run if we gave them more money 
to operate with in many instances. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. With reference to the 
activity having to do with the health of 
the Indians, I note that Dr. Shaw who 
is the head of this program and also was 
when it was in the Department of the 
Interior—I suppose he was on loan, by 
the way—in his testimony was very crit- 
ical of the Department of the Interior. 
I note also that the increase from 1953 
in that particular activity has been from 
$21 million to $40 million. What addi- 
tional facilities is the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare now sup- 
plying to the Indians that the Indian 
Bureau was not supplying at the time 
they took it over? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Let me say first that 
the Public Health Service did not ask 
for this additional responsibility. 

Mr. HALEY. I realize that. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know whose 
idea it was, but it is something they did 
not ask for. Knowing the Public Health 
Service as we do, and knowing it to be 
a good Service, when they assumed that 
responsibility we said, “As long as you 
have this responsibility now we want 
you to go in, make a survey, then come 
back and tell us exactly what is needed, 
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We are going to give you the money to do 
a good job because we have received com- 
plaints that not much was being done to 
improve the health of the Indians on 
these reservations.” 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield further. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if it is the thought of the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare people to extend 
these services to Indians off reservations. 
If so, I think they would get into deep 
water and instead of a program costing 
$40 million a year, it will become a $400 
million program. Would the gentleman 
care to enlighten me on that? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot give the 
gentleman a good answer to that because 
I do not know for sure what they are 
thinking about, but they have presented 
no program to the committee regarding 
services for Indians not on reservations. 

Mr. HALEY. That is what is worry- 
ing me, because if it is the intention of 
the Federal Government through the 
Health, Education and Welfare Depart- 
ment to go into that field, it is picking 
up a health problem that should belong 
to the State. 

Mr. FOGARTY. As far as I know, that 
is not the intention, and I agree with 
the gentleman that the program should 
not be so expanded. 

Mr. HALEY. I hope the gentleman 
does not misunderstand me. I am not 
opposed to providing them with good 
services on the reservations, but I would 
certainly like to know where the pro- 
gram is going. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think it is a good 
question, and I think we are in agree- 
ment on this subject. As far as I do 
know, that is not the intention of the 
Public Health Service. As far as the 
committee is concerned, since the Public 
Health Service is charged with this re- 
sponsibility we want to give them the 
tools with which to do a decent job. 

We found they wanted to build 2 or 3 
hospitals in the Southwest, in New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, but the administration 
has said those hospitals are not going to 
be built until they get inflation under 
control. We think they ought to be built. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. As a member of the 
subcommittee which heard the testi- 
mony on this appropriation bill, I want 
to express my appreciation of the manner 
in which the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Focarty] conducted those 
hearings. He had a detailed knowledge 
of all the affairs of the departments that 
came before this committee. He was 
painstaking; he was patient. I felt that 
he was anxious to cut out waste, ineffi- 
ciency and extravagance wherever pos- 
sible, and at the same time to avoid im- 
pairing the essential functions of gov- 
ernment, 

A really outstanding work of the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
GARTY] has been his effort in behalf of 
retarded children. They had been for- 
gotten and nothing was being done for 
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them. Then our chairman undertook a 
program. He inaugurated a program of 
education and of research in the neuro- 
logical division of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Now a real program has 
been worked out for the fuller develop- 
ment of retarded children. 

The work of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] in behalf of 
public health and medical research al- 
ready is legend. It will be remembered 
after many of us are long gone. 

I am sorry we did not go as far in this 
bill as I think we should have gone in 
some respects. Because of the research 
work of the National Institutes of Health, 
blindness has been reduced 40 percent. 
I am sorry that we did not do something 
to promote more research into hearing 
disorders and deafness. I wish a $1 mil- 
lion sum had been recommended for 
that purpose. 

We do not know just how many people 
there are who suffer from deafness and 
hearing difficulties. But we know there 
are a great many. Almost nothing has 
been done in the way of research on this 
subject. We did transfer I think about 
$600,000 to be used for that purpose. 

Another thing I am sorry we did not 
go ahead with is the chemotherapy pro- 
gram in search of a possible cancer cure 
there. There will be 5 or 6 million dol- 
lars of cancer-research funds left over 
at the end of this fiscal year. The Pub- 
lic Health Service had made arrange- 
ments with the pharmaceutical com- 
panies to carry out research in the use 
of drugs for treating cancer. I think 
this program was really getting some- 
where. But the National Institutes of 
Health were unable to get approval from 
higher authorities for the form of con- 
tracts to be used for this work. These 
leftover funds will now revert to the 
Treasury. I wish we could have reap- 
propriated this money for that program 
instead of permitting it to revert. 

Again I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to the chairman for the manner in 
which he has conducted these hearings. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I should like now to proceed with my 
statement. We did find criticism of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with regard to their program on 
problems of the aging. That is a prob- 
lem that is coming upon us and not 
enough is being done about it. We have 
been critical of the lack of enthusiasm 
for developing a program now for some 
years. I remember when Oscar Ewing 
was the Administrator we criticized him 
for not doing more in this field, and we 
have more critical comment regarding 
the present administration. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. In just a moment. 
I would like to finish this statement. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I am go- 
ing to make a point of order, then. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Go ahead and make 
it. 
Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and two Members are present, a quorum, 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
be very happy to yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana when I complete my 
statement. But I insist that no man 
will succeed in getting me to yield this 
floor through the use of threats. I 
never have succumbed to a threatening 
statement and I hope I never will. 

Mr. Chairman, in the construction 
program we found some criticism too, 
‘because we believe that some of the pro- 
posed construction could save the Fed- 
eral Government a lot of money. We 
have been attempting to get a new build- 
ing for the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program in Baltimore now for 
years. That building, they tell us, will 
save a million dollars a year. As long 
as the construction of that building is 
held up, it will cost the fund 81 million 
a year. We have been trying to get a 
building for the Communicable Disease 
Center built in Atlanta, Ga., that would 
house different components of this 
agency under one roof, which would 
save the Federal Government money. 
But, because the administration chose 
to get it under this lease-purchase idea, 
that building has not been started. We 
thought last year we made provisions to 
build a dental research building at 
Bethesda, but because of the policy of 
the administration, funds for that build- 
ing have been deleted. We gave ap- 
proval a year ago to build an adminis- 
tration building for the National Insti- 
tutes of Health at Bethesda, but because 
of the same policy, that buiding has 
been deferred and they have forced the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to go out and hire space that 
they so badly need at this time. We 
think the building program has been very 
‘poorly handled, indeed. 

With reference to the Food and Drug 
Administration, we gave them just what 
they asked for—not as much as the Cit- 
izens Advisory Committee recommended 
a couple of years ago, but we gave them 
everything they asked for. 

With reference to Gallaudet Hospital, 
we are living up to the agreement with 
Gallaudet College making that college of 
first-class rank. 

Howard University has been given a 
little cut. They asked for $800,000 more 
this year for salaries and expenses and 
we allowed them $500,000, which we 
‘thought was a fair increase. We also 
are giving them something that they 
have been requesting for 4 or 5 years 
now—$150,000 to plan 2 new buildings. 

In the Office of Education, we allowed 
the full amount for vocational educa- 
tion except for Guam and the new fish- 
eries program. The only place in the 
budget that we went over the Bureau of 
the Budget figures was on the grants for 
library services. The Department asked 
the Bureau of the Budget for $5 million 
for library services. The Bureau of the 
Budget allowed $3 million and this com- 
mittee is recommending $5 million. The 
authorization approved by this House 
and signed by the President is $7,500,000. 

On the payments to school districts 
and assistance on school construction in 
federatly impacted areas, we gave just 
what they asked for. 

On salaries and expenses, we cut them 
in the Department of Education $500,- 
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000. We asked the Department of Edu- 
cation to come up with a program next 
year that will help in better educational 
opportunities for the 1,500,000 or 2 mil- 
lion children who have speech or hear- 
ing defects. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. In the re- 
port on page 17, on the construction of 
Indian health facilities, I find this 
language: 

Available for construction of Indian health 
facilities during the fiscal year 1956, $5,- 
535,000. 


What Indian health facilities does 
that refer to? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Where is that in the 
report? 

Mr. MILLER. of Nebraska. On page 
17 of the report, the second line, “avail- 
able for construction of Indian health 
facilities during the fiscal year, 1956.” 

I am wondering what the Indian 
health facilities are that are referred to. 

Mr. FOGARTY. They are dwellings 
to accommodate some of the public 
health personnel who are working with 
the Indians, small clinic buildings and 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does that 
deal with sanitary facilities, waterworks, 
and so forth? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No not sanitary 
facilities. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is there 
some appropriation here for sanitary 
facilities, such as sewage disposal plants, 
and water plants of some kind? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. There is noth- 
ing in here for that. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. They have 
been before a subcommittee, of which 
the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
Hal is chairman, asking for an 
authorization to construct and maintain 
sewage disposal plants. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There is nothing in 
this bill for that. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman mentioned grants for library 
service. On what basis does the com- 
mittee justify going above the budget 
figure? I ask that particularly in view 
of the fact that recently the House 
passed a resolution calling upon the 
President to tell us where we could cut 
the budget further because the budget 
was too high. In this instance we are 
going over what the President recom- 
mended. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We increased that 
item because the Congress last year over- 
whelmingly voted for this library service 
bill. We laid down a certain formula for 
providing Federal funds that the States 
could match, by enacting legislation in 
their own States. We were told that 
some thirty-odd States had taken action, 
and that by next fiscal year the States 
will have put up enough money to use $6 
million instead of $5 million. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. As I un- 
derstood the bill that was passed last 
year—I was against it, but it was passed, 
as the gentleman said, overwhelmingly— 
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but as I recall we provided for about $7 
million. 

Mr. FOGARTY. $7,500,000. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Now you 
are saying that if all of the States do 
everything that it is possible for them to 
do, it is anticipated they will match 
about $6 million. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Six million, on the 
basis of current estimates. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Yet you 
are going to give them only $5 million. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Let me tell the gen- 
tleman—— 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Why do 
we pick out that place to make a reduc- 
tion of $1 million? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The authorization is 
$7,500,000. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare asked the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for $5 million. Some 
of us were trying to get this raised in 
committee. We tried to get $6 million. 
Five million dollars was a compromise in 
the committee between the $6 million 
and the $3 million requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. How does 
bred 1 725 of the Budget justify 83 mil- 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot tell you. 
The Bureau of the Budget has confused 
me on Many occasions. I just cannot 
answer you. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Did any- 
body attempt to justify the $3 million 
figure? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. The Office of 
Education witnesses. They had no other 
choice but to justify what was in the 
budget, because they are under those 
restrictions. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. DEXON. I commend the commit- 
tee and its chairman, Representative 
Focarty, for making the library appro- 
priation the only item that was raised 
above the budget and upon providing 
these additional funds. As a result of 
our authorization bill last year some 
States enacted legislation to take advan- 
tage of this Federal assistance. My 
State was one of them. In a way it was 
our moral obligation after the States had 
passed laws to avail themselves of the 
Federal law. I express my appreciation 
to the committee and hope the House 
will support the committee figure for 
libraries. 

Mr. FOGARTY. T appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s remarks. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. When I 
rose a little while ago I had in mind ask- 
ing the gentleman for a little informa- 
tion. The matter I have in mind is not 
a vital matter, but it is something that 
I would like to have the gentleman clear 
up. That is this item of salaries and 
expenses in the Public Health Service, 
where you have increased it by $69,000. 

Why have salaries been increased when 
salaries generally are reduced? That is, 
the salary account generally in the bill 
has been reduced. Why do you increase 
that $69,000? 
ror FOGARTY. Which appropria- 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. On page 
37 of the report. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Salaries and expenses 
for hospital construction services, is that 
what the gentleman is referring to? 
That is just for increases in mandatory 
costs. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It is man- 
datory increases only? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think that they 
should have more personnel in that divi- 
sion to do a better job in connection with 
this hospital construction program. As 
the gentleman knows, his State has been 
one of the States that has taken full ad- 
vantage of the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act. In order to keep it 
going in the right way we have to have 
good administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
a a from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I am in- 
terested in keeping down expenditures 
where we can keep them down properly. 
The gentleman said that is a mandatory 
increase? 

Mr. FOGARTY. There is no increase 
for personnel. It is a mandatory in- 
crease. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Why was the request 
for $214 million disallowed? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It was disallowed on 
the basis that it was a new program that 
added to Federal expenditures: Even 
though it was authorized by the Congress 
last year in the social security amend- 
ments, it was a new program and that 
was one of the areas that had less appeal 
than some of the others. 

Mr, COOLEY. A program as com- 
prehensive as this and a program involv- 
ing this much money to be spent should 
have trained personnel to be used in the 
administration of the program? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I happen to agree 
with the gentleman, but the majority did 
not agree with us. As a result we have 
that $244 million cut. 

Mr. COOLEY. I regret that the com- 
mittee did not authorize that amount. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I have taken more 
time than I expected so I will just briefly 
mention the remaining items in the bill. 

In connection with vocational re- 
habilitation we have allowed the full 
amount requested. In salaries and ex- 
penses we cut $115,000 and provided that 
all of the increase be utilized in the field 
offices. 

In connection with the Public Health 
Service, the appropriation recommended 
for “Assistance to States, general’ is a 
reduction of $5 million from the request, 
but is an increase of $2 million over 1957. 

The amounts recommended for grants 
to Alaska, venereal disease control and 
tuberculosis, are the same as the re- 
quests. For communicable disease con- 
trol we cut $60,000. 

For “sanitary engineering activities” 
we cut $423,000 from their request and 
allowed an increase of $3,640,000 over 
1957. The increase is made necessary by 
the new legislation of the last Congress. 

CuI——278 
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Grants for waste treatment works con- 
struction is $50 million, the same as last 
year. 

The hospital construction program in 
total is what they asked for. 

For United States Public Health Serv- 
ice hospitals and medical care we show 
an increase because of the deplorable 
condition that exists in those hospitals 
at this time. We feel that patients 
should get first class attention in these 
hospitals. 

Indian health activities have been dis- 
cussed earlier, 

Now, referring to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. We made one change 
in their request this year. The Depart- 
ment asked for funds to increase allow- 
ance to the universities and institutions 
receiving research grants from 15 to 25 
percent. We have denied that increase 
from 15 to 25 percent on the basis that 
it was only 2 years ago that we raised 
that allowance from 8 to 15 percent. We 
did not reduce the amount of money re- 
quested for this, which was $6 million 
plus, and have made this amount avail- 
able to the National Institutes of Health 
for further research above what was 
budgeted for. We did earmark the 
amount that would have beem used for 
increased overhead allowances in the 
field of cancer, or $1,616,000, to enter into 
contracts with pharmaceutical houses 
to test the thousands of chemical com- 
pounds they have lying on the shelves 
for anticancer properties. 

In the field of neurology, $620,000 was 
budgeted for increased overhead allow- 
ances, We have earmarked that to be 
expended in a program of research into 
the problem of children with hearing 
and speech defects. Those are the two 
main changes as far as the Institutes of 
Health are concerned. And, inciden- 
tally, I had expected to speak in much 
more detail on this today but I have 
yielded to Members rather freely and am 
running out of time so I shall mention 
more about this important program for 
speech and hearing defects tomorrow. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital—we cut out all 
of the increase in personnel that they 
asked for but allowed in full for all man- 
datory increases. 

We gave the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance practically what 
they asked for. 

We reduced the figure of $1,679,000,000 
for public assistance grants to $1,600,- 
000,000 for reasons set forth in the re- 
port. If the actual requirements are 
more than we have allowed, then under 
the law we have to meet them, unless you 
change the law. 

We have reduced the salaries and ex- 
penses for the Children’s Bureau by 
$154,000, and have given them what they 
asked for in grants to States. 

In the Office of the Secretary, he 
asked for a sizable increase, and we gave 
about half of what was requested. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know there are 
others who want to speak on the bill. 
I have yielded to everybody who has 
asked me to yield and as a result have 
taken quite a bit of time, but I want 
to make one closing remark. I think 
you will agree with me that when we 
are dealing with human beings as we 
are in this particular bill, it is a most 
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difficult one to cut. I am not satisfied 
with it, and the reason I am not satis- 
fied with it is because I do not think we 
go far enough in some of these fields. 
I think we could expend more money 
in research on many of these diseases 
that are killing and disabling human 
beings than we are spending. We could 
save lives, and we could save money by 
an expenditure of more funds than we 
are providing. But, it is the best we 
could do under the circumstances. Iam 
very happy to present this report to you, 
and I ask for your earnest consideration 
and support of it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Preliminary to 
my remarks on the bill now before us, it 
is my desire to commend the gentleman 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty] and 
his committee on the splendid bill they 
have brought before us with particu- 
Jar reference to the subject of health. 

I have observed during the 11 years 
that the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty | has been a member of this 
important subcommittee on the Appro- 
priations Committee and for the 7 years 
during which he has been chairman, 
that he has at all times exhibited a 
very great and commendable interest in 
providing adequate funds to advance the 
health activities of our Government. 
There has been at no time anyone in the 
Congress whose humane instincts have 
done more to promote the welfare of our 
people than the gentleman from Rhode 
Island who has just addressed us. 
Whenever his membership in this House 
may cease, and I certainly hope, as do 
the rest of his colleagues, that it will be a 
long, long time in the future, that it 
will be with the full measure of satis- 
faction that comes to one who has worked 
sincerely, honestly, and well in behalf of 
his fellow man. He has justly earned the 
good will of his colleagues and the thou- 
sands upon thousands of people to whom 
his labors have already and will here- 
after benefit. His work merits the praise 
of all. I trust we in this House, the peo- 
ple whom he so ably represents in his 
Congressional district, and the people of 
this Nation as a whole shall continue to 
have the benefit of his great service to 
humanity. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Focarty], as chairman of his 
great committee, has presented a clear 
and lucid picture of the health needs of 
our Nation, what has been accomplished, 
and what is planned for the future. A 
reading of the testimony given at the 
numerous hearings held by the com- 
mittee, and the questions and comments 
of the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Focarty], leaves no doubt that 
Chairman Focarty is the best informed 
man in Congress on all the details 
affecting our national health program. 
His knowledge of the entire subject is 
great. It is indeed remarkable. But of 
equal importance with his knowledge is 
the fact that his heart has human in- 
stincts that speak out for a recognition 
by the Government of its obligation to 
provide adequately for the health of our 
people. 
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The bill as presented by the committee 
is entitled to the support of the Congress. 
It recognizes the need for care in making 
expenditures, but it also recognizes there 
are some considerations that must take 
precedence over the mere saving of 
dollars and cents. We must be equally, 
or, even more concerned in preserving 
the health of our people and saving the 
lives of our people. This is the purpose 
and intent of the appropriations con- 
tained in this bill in providing research, 
preventive, and other type programs and 
facilities for the sick and mentally and 
physically handicapped who are in our 
midst. 

I am in entire accord with the thought 
already expressed that there is no sub- 
ject more difficult to cut than appropria- 
tions made to promote health and care 
for the sick and handicapped. And yet, 
the committee has been able to make 
some reduction in the overall budget 
estimates without seriously impairing the 
necessary services. It is true that there 
may be additional ways in which money 
can and should be spent to advantage, 
yet it is also true that many such can 
await a little longer until the need for 
reducing costs of government is not so 
impelling as at the present time. This 
bill, therefore, shows a fine sense of re- 
sponsibility to provide what is necessary 
but withhold what can be deferred with- 
out doing immediate harm. 

My service on the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has af- 
forded me the opportunity to take part 
in the building up of our national health 
program. I confess, and in all sincerity 
frankly state, there has been no service 
in my many years in Congress that has 
given me more genuine and real pleasure 
and satisfaction than that which I have 
been able to do as a member and chair- 
man, at times, of the above-mentioned 
committee in the field of health legisla- 
tion. 

This program to promote health has 
extended into numerous and varied fields 
of activity. When I first became a mem- 
ber of the committee nearly 30 years ago 
there was little being done on the Federal 
level as compared to the present to pro- 
vide nationwide programs to promote 
health and encourage research. In- 
creased interest has caused not only the 
adoption of Federal programs but also 
an increase in the number and expense 
of State and local programs, All of this 
latter expansion has been largely the 
result of legislation that has authorized 
and provided Federal funds to State and 
local authorities to assist and thereby 
encourage them to inaugurate new or 
more extensive health programs and to 
provide additional facilities for the better 
care of the sick and handicapped. 

Thus, programs have been instituted 
for the benefit of mentally retarded chil- 
dren, care of the aging, construction of 
hospitals, nursing homes, clinical health 
centers, rehabilitation facilities, assist- 
ance to the blind, mentally ill, preven- 
tion and elimination of venereal diseases, 
research programs related to prevention 
and cure of tuberculosis, cancer, heart 
disease, arthritis, polio, blindness, com- 
municable and infectious diseases, dental 
health activities, neurology, health re- 
search facilities. This represents merely 
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a quick summary of what has been done 
and is being done through Federal ac- 
tivity. There is much more that could 
be said if time permitted the whole story 
to be told. A reading of the committee 
hearings would undoubtedly be a sur- 
prise and I believe would convince any- 
one who may doubt the efficacy and 
widespread good being accomplished in 
the field of public health. 

I trust that the membership will give 
full consideration to the fine work being 
done in this important field of govern- 
ment activity and the splendid results 
being attained. I venture to say that 
there are no Government expenditures 
that are producing more satisfactory re- 
sults. And, in my opinion, our obliga- 
tion to promote and improve the health 
of our people is one that cannot and 
should not be ignored. Let whatever 
cuts in expenditures may be necessary 
be made where the health, happiness, 
and lives of our people will not be im- 
periled or curtailed. 

I appeal to the membership to support 
the pending bill in its entirety. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
advantage of this opportunity to an- 
nounce that the distinguished Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, Ireland, the Honorable 
Robert Briscoe, will be here this after- 
noon between 3 and 3:15, and that the 
membership of the House will have an 
opportunity to greet him in the Speaker’s 
rooms at that time. 

I thank the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
comes here with the endorsement of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Frankly, 
I feel that we have not met the situation 
that we are faced with. 

Now, just so you can have a little pic- 
ture of what we are facing, I want to call 
your attention to a few figures that I 
took out of the Treasury statement yes- 
terday relating to the financial situation 
of the United States. 

On the 31st of December we showed an 
increase in receipts of $3,350 million over 
the same 6 months of fiscal 1956. We 
showed an increase in expenditures of 
$2,155 million. So that in the first 6 
months of this fiscal year we were better 
off in the matter of balancing the budget 
than we were before by $1,195 million. 

At the present time—probably I am a 
day or two out of the way, but these are 
the latest figures I was able to get—the 
expenditures above last year had risen 
from $2,155 million to $5,682 million, and 
the receipts had risen at that time above 
last year only to $4,283 million. That 
means that instead of being better off, 
as we were the ist day of January, we 
are worse*off toward a balanced budget 
today by $1,399 million. That means 
that our position has changed by the sum 
of those 2 figures, or $2,594 million as of 
this date. In other words, we are $212 
billion in worse shape toward balancing 
the budget for this particular year than 
we were on the Ist day of January. 
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I do not know how that impresses the 
membership. I appreciate that a fellow 
who tells a story that brings out the 
facts, even though it hurts, and hurts his 
own feelings to give them, does not get 
the most attentive audience in the world. 
But I want to say that those figures, to 
my mind, demand of every Member of 
the House of Representatives the utmost 
of vigilance in trying to screen out every 
dollar of appropriations and expendi- 
tures that it is possible to screen out. 
And we will have to do that on some 
things that we ourselves would like to see 
built up; because the worst thing that 
can happen to the United States, the 
worst thing that we can have happen to 
us is to come into the end of this fiscal 
year without a balanced budget. That 
means more and more inflation; that 
means more and more difficulty in trying 
to get anywhere with the situation that 
we are confronted with. 

This bill has come before you with the 
Appropriations Committee divided. 
Frankly, I felt that it could be cut quite 
considerably without hurting anything. 
I thought it would be very much better 
if we did not try to advance so rapidly 
in our expenditures that we would per- 
haps upset the applecart entirely, 

The bill does come here with a cut in 
the budget estimates of $118,774,700, 
with a total budget estimate of $2,862,- 
000,000. As compared with last year it 
is less. It is less because the authorized 
amount for school construction was $66 
million less than was appropriated last 
year, and because the veterans’ unem- 
ployment insurance is running out. It 
amounts to $33 million less than it did 
in the bill for 1957. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Are not some of the cuts 
less than firm cuts, certainly in the field 
of grants to the States? Are they not 
in the nature of estimates on the part of 
the committee instead of firm cuts that 
will stand up? 

Mr. TABER. I would not want to say 
that. Iam inclined to believe that most 
of the cuts are pretty well stable. The 
social security grants have been cut quite 
considerably, that is, $79,400,000 on the 
grant estimate, and there are a few 
smaller cuts on different items. 

The picture there, in my opinion, and 
I think I am correct, is that they have a 
pretty bad situation with reference to 
the management of the biggest block of 
money in this bill. Out of the $1.6 bil- 
lion of appropriations, the limitation in 
the bill calls for not exceeding $104 mil- 
lion for administration. This means 
that the total amount for administra- 
tion will be 15 percent, or a little better, 
of the amount that is givenaway. That 
is a very bad situation. There is State 
after State where the amount is much 
more than 15 percent. The worst part 
of the picture to me is that in my own 
State the average expenditures are 20 
percent of the amount that is allocated 
to the people who operate it by the Fed- 
eral Government and the States. The 
figure for the administration, or the 
part of it that relates to dependent chil- 
dren is as high as 27 percent. In other 
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words, of every dollar you give them 27 
cents goes for administration. That, to 
me, is tragic. It means that the people 
in the States who are handling this 
thing have not gotten on top of it and 
they are not getting on top of it. For 
that reason, I am very much disturbed 
about it. 

There are many items in this bill 
which, in my opinion, should be reduced 
further. I am not going to go into the 
details of them at this time. I hope when 
these items are reached that those Mem- 
bers interested in economy will offer 
amendments to reduce the bill so that 
it will carry no more than is absolutely 
required to do a decent job. The com- 
mittee has done something toward re- 
ducing the number of personnel involved, 
but, in my opinion, I believe in a great 
many cases we could haye done a great 
deal more and at least brought them 
back to the current year’s figures. The 
whole situation here, to me, is one where, 
if we do not meet our responsibilities 
and face the situation, it is going to be 
very difficult for us to do any kind of a 
job with the Government’s money. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice in the hearings 
it is proposed by the Department of La- 
bor that employees transferred or decen- 
tralized and moved to another part of the 
country be paid $12-a-day plus $6-a-day 
for dependents, which would be in addi- 
tion to transportation and moving of 
their household effects. That would be 
setting a new precedent and an expensive 
one. Can the gentleman tell us whether 
that got into the bill? 

Mr. TABER. As I remember it, that 
was included in the budget estimate, but, 
frankly, I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any such au- 
thorization as that in the present bill? 
I have not been able to find it. But, 
some of the language here is not too 
clear to me. 

Mr. TABER. I cannot tell the gen- 
tleman offhand whether that is in the 
bill or not. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. I can advise the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that that was deleted 
by the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. Well, that is where they 
did one thing toward improving the bill. 
Mr. Chairman, I hope that when this 
bill is finished that we will have gone on 
record in favor of improving the bill a 
little bit more. The committee did some 
improving, but I would like to see the 
House stand for improving the bill a little 
bit more. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] to say 
that there was something in this bill 
that he could not find; if that is true, 
why, then, this is the first bill he has 
slipped on. 

Mr. TABER. It must be that he was 
looking at the budget which was sent 
down here rather thart the bill. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. In this 
bill, there are a number of new Federal 
grant-in-aid programs that are just be- 
ing inaugurated. I refer particularly to 
this one for the library services. That 
has not been done before; has it? 

Mr. TABER. It was authorized a year 
ago, and the other body inserted some 
money in the bill to operate it; $2,050,000 
was provided. Down through the Ist 
day of February, as I remember it, about 
$400,000 of that $2,050,000 had been obli- 
gated. How much they will have obli- 
gated at the end of the year I do not 
know. Frankly, I want to say to the 
gentleman that I am opposed to any in- 
crease above the budget because so many 
States have not approved of it, and some 
of them have definitely refused. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There is 
one thing that bothers me. Perhaps the 
gentleman can clear it up. When the 
Congress authorizes, let us use as an 
example this library-service program, an 
expenditure of $712 million, does that 
give to the Department authority to obli- 
gate up to that $744 million even before 
the Congress has appropriated 87% mil- 
lion or whatever money is carried in the 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. TABER. It does not. They have 
no authority to obligate any money until 
they get specific legislation to obligate. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Then I 
would assume that the status of this mat- 
ter, as far as the next fiseal year is con- 
cerned, is that there is no actual obliga- 
tion, other than the statement of Con- 
gressional intent, that it is desired to 
move into this program to some degree. 

Mr. TABER. ‘There may be a few odds 
and ends, tails to the kite, like small 
items that have been obligated that have 
to be paid for before the 1st of July, but 
that is all. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island (Mr. Fo- 
GARTY ] places a great deal of stress upon 
the fact that in most cases the Appropri- 
ations Committee was tied because of the 
authorization policy. I wondered if the 
gentleman agrees that your hands were 
tied to the extent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island would have us believe. 

Mr. TABER. Well, I do not know. I 
did not hear just what he said along that 
line, but as far as I am concerned, my 
hands are not tied on appropriating any 
money unless we have previously given 
them, by statute or otherwise, contract 
authority, and we may have to meet that 
contract authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
has again expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin | Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
that is before us today is perhaps one of 
the most difficult appropriation bills 
upon which to operate, as far as the 
Appropriations Committee is concerned. 
If we on the Appropriations Committee 
have erred at all in the markup of this 
appropriation bill for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, we have erred on the side of 
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generosity. It is a faet that the Con- 
gress was overgenerous in appropriating 
funds in this bill Iast year. As a matter 
of fact over $20 million will be returned 
to the Treasury which was appropriated 
last year. I am sure every effort was 
made by the various bureaus to spend 
this money. 

This Congress has expressed disap- 
proval of the President’s budget in many 
speeches. Most of the talking has been 
in broad general terms and not in spe- 
cific terms as it relates to individual 
budget items. Today we will be face to 
face with specific budget items. The 
Congress expressed the opinion just 4 
weeks ago that the Executive budget was 
too high. The majority party supported 
this resolution on a straight party vote. 

Mr. Chairman, our distinguished and 
able subcommittee chairman has gone 
into detail on each of the individual 
items of this appropriation bill. It 
might be well for us to look at a few of 
the overall figures in this bill. 

The Department of Labor receives an 
appropriation of $364,366,300 in this bill. 
That is the direct appropriation and does 
not include funds which are transferred 
from the various trust funds. This com- 
pares with a budget request made for the 
Department of Labor in the amount of 
$384,678,000, or a reduction of $20 mil- 
lion in the request placed before the 
committee by the Department and ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
The total appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Labor in this present fiscal year 
is $380,785,000; therefore, the appropria- 
tion in this bill is $16,419,000 below the 
appropriation authorized for this fiscal 
year. 

In the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the budget estimate 
for this fiscal year which was presented 
to our committee was $2,582,000,000. 
This bill contains an appropriation in 
direct funds from the Treasury of $2,- 
483,000,000. I think it is well for us to 
look closely at this particular bill to see 
where the major reductions, when com- 
pared to the 1957 budget, are shown. 
These major reductions are in the 
amount of $33.2 million for payments of 
unemployment compensation for veter- 
ans. This was a nonrecurring expense 
that would not normally appear in this 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1958. 
There is no real budget cut either on the 
part of the Bureau of the Budget or on 
the part of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee as far as this $33.2 million reduction 
is concerned. 

The next big item is the $66.8 million 
reduction in assistance to school dis- 
tricts for school construction. This also 
was a nonrecurring item of expense and 
does not represent a budget reduction 
as far as the Bureau of the Budget is 
concerned or as far as the House Ap- 
propriations Committee is concerned. 
In addition to that, there is a reduction 
as compared with the 1957 budget of $5.6 
million in the construction of Indian 
health facilities. Also in this bill there 
is the figure of $6.8 million which does 
not recur from last year’s budget cover- 
ing the appropriation for construction of 
hospital facilities at St. Elizabeths. 
These and similar nonrecurring items 
make up a total of $120 million. In 
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other words, the budget base for fiscal 
year 1957 can be reduced by this amount 
in comparison with the 1958 figures in 
the bill before us today. 

I think it is well for us to look over 
some of the new programs which the 
President and the Bureau included in 
this particular bill. Every one of these 
new programs was authorized by the 
84th Congress. I might add that I voted 
with the minority on the establishment 
of these programs. 

During the testimony which you will 
find in the committee hearings I asked 
a question of the Social Security Admin- 
istrator as to the total cost of the social- 
security bill passed by the last session of 
Congress. I asked what projected yearly 
cost of that program was, and I received 
the answer. That answer was $1,800,- 
000,000 a year. 

Many people, when they voted on this 
particular bill, thought they were ap- 
proving a bill providing for the reduction 
of the age level for retirement for women 
from 65 to 62 and for a new total dis- 
ability program starting at the age of 50. 

This particular bill contained many 
other provisions which were far-reach- 
ing and received very little attention 
when the bill was acted upon. This 
legislation last year provided for a new 
authorization and new program of $5 
million for each of the first 2 years and 
an open-end authorized thereafter to 
take over the State and local responsi- 
bility of training State and local welfare 
workers. The Federal Government 
would pay 30 percent of that cost of this 
training. Also in that bill were provi- 
sions which changed the Federal-State 
matching formula, which increased the 
amount the Federal Government’s grant, 
on old-age assistance, to take but one 
example, from $30 to $39, an increase of 
$9 per month. This, in effect, almost 
unloaded the total cost of this program 
on the Federal Government in several 
low-budget States. All of these State- 
Federal grant matching formulas were 
changed in this particular bill, and those 
changes alone brought about the in- 
crease in this bill of over $200 million in 
the single item of public assistance 
grants to States. 

The budget request for grants to States 
for public assistance was $1,670,000,000, 
and it seems to me when the committee 
shows a cut in this program of $79 mil- 
lion, we are merely fooling ourselves. 
This cut will not stand up if the States 
show that they have expended the money 
in a larger amount than our committee 
has estimated. And, it is our guess 
against the guess of the Social Security 
Administrator, and whether that par- 
ticular cut will actually be a cut depends 
entirely on the program in each of the 
48 States. We may only be faced with a 
supplemental next January. 

Today all of us have received wires 
from public welfare people and State 
public welfare directors objecting to the 
administrative expense limitation which 
was written into this particular bill. 
This limitation provides that no more 
than $104 millicn can be used for ad- 
ministrative expense reimbursement. I 
feel that the limitation is a justifiable 
limitation and certainly if any Member 
will take the time to read over the rec- 
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ord on this particular item in our bill 
and see how these State administrative 
expenses have gone up, I am sure you 
will agree that some definite limitation is 
necessary and proper. We find that the 
administrative costs in some States are 
running to as high as 17 percent of the 
total money paid out to individual recipi- 
ents in a program. In other States the 
administrative cost is down below 4 per- 
cent of the total amount paid out in 
grants. It is time that some pruning of 
these administrative costs be brought 
about as far as the Federal Govern- 
ment’s matching is concerned. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Can the gentleman tell 
the committee offhand how much the 
States pay in the way of matching for 
those costs? 

Mr. LAIRD. Well, the States and lo- 
cal communities pay 50 percent of the 
total cost of the salaries and expenses. 

Mr. JONAS. So that this full sum, as 
limited by this action, can be used, and 
amounting to only 50 percent, the ad- 
ministrative costs would be over $200 
million. 

Mr. LAIRD. That is correct. The 
matching formula is a 50-50 formula 
with no limitation at the present time as 
to the total over all amount that will be 
matched. We wrote a limitation into 
the supplemental appropriation bill for 
this particular fiscal year. That limita- 
tion was $101 million, and it was sus- 
tained here in the House for this par- 
ticular fiscal year. This is a limitation 
for fiscal 1958, and it is an increase over 
the previously authorized limitation ap- 
proved by the House of $3 million. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. I want to commend 
the committee on the cuts that it has 
made, and I would like to ask one ques- 
tion. Hurriedly glancing over the table 
on the back of the committee report, it 
indicates that while many cuts have been 
made over the proposed budget this year, 
it still indicates that it has not been re- 
duced very much over the 1957 appro- 
priation. Let me ask the gentleman this 
question: It seems that the salaries and 
expenses account for a great deal of the 
increase. Is that due to the fact that 
they have added personnel or increased 
their salaries? 

Mr. LAIRD. As far as the salaries 
and expenses item throughout the entire 
bill is concerned, the large portion of in- 
crease is due to the provision for extra 
days pay and civil-service retirement. 

The greatest personnel increase is in 
the Social Security Administration. Of 
course, that is not paid by direct appro- 
priations from the Treasury but by ap- 
propriations from the social security 
trust fund. 

Mr. BEAMER. Is it true that many 
of these agencies have been adding to 
their personnel, 

Mr. LAIRD. That is certainly true, 

Mr. BEAMER. I do not find it in the 
committee hearings; I have not had a 
chance to study them very carefully. 
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Mr. LAIRD. If you take one specific 
example, the Wage and Hour Division, 
the gentleman will find a tremendous 
increase in personnel over the budget 
request for 1957. However, there was a 
supplemental request that was sub- 
mitted after passing of the minimum 
bill last year. This bill, you will remem- 
ber, increased the minimum wage from 
75 cents to a dollar. 

Mr. BEAMER. Did that increase the 
number of people required? 

Mr. LAIRD. Personnel as far as in- 
vestigators were almost double in this 
Wage and Hour Division. Employment 
went to a total figure of 1,535 author- 
ized positions in a division that had less 
than 1,000 in the original 1957 budget. 

In answer to the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Beamer] the current employ- 
ment of the United States Department 
of Labor on February 28 was 5,160. The 
number of positions requested in the 
1958 budget was 5,710. The number 
which the committee allowed is 5,553. 
This makes a total of 393 new positions 
allowed in this bill as compared with 
employment on February 28. 

Mr. BEAMER. The committee cut 
back the number. 

Mr. LAIRD. As to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, employ- 
ment on February 28, 1957, was 28,041. 
The budget request for 1958 in number 
of positions was 33,105. The number of 
positions allowed in this bill is 32,080. 
The greatest single increase in that par- 
ticular is in the item Salaries and Ex- 
penses in the Office of Field Administra- 
tion and in the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. BEAMER. I did not intend to 

pick out any specific agencies, but it 
seemed, looking over the table in back 
of the committee report, that the item 
Salaries and Expenses accounted for a 
considerable portion of the increase. I 
was merely asking if that was due to 
increased salaries or to an increase in 
number of positions. 
Mr. LAIRD. There is an increase in 
the number of positions allowed in this 
bill over 1957 of 1,233 positions. There 
is also the provision concerning Civil 
Service retirement charges which affects 
the appropriation figure. 

Mr. BEAMER. Is the increase in per- 
sonnel due to legislation passed by the 
preceding Congress or is it due to an 
increase in the requests made by the 
agencies themselves? 

Mr. LAIRD. The increases in position 
were justified before our committee as a 
direct result of legislative enactment by 
the 84th Congress and by the increased 
responsibilities which these departments 
insisted were brought about through this 
Congressional action. 

Mr. BEAMER. In other words, it is 
the result of action of the previous Con- 
gress; it is an inheritance, shall we say, 
and we cannot avoid it. 

Mr. LAIRD. We could avoid it if we 
did not appropriate the money, if the 
House decided not to follow through on 
the position which the last Congress 
took, In that case the House would not 
have to appropriate the money. That is 
one way it can be stopped. The other 
would be for the House to repeal the 
authorizing legislation. 
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Mr. BEAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield further for a 
question? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. On page 12 of the 
committee report, with reference to the 
Office of Education, I notice this state- 
ment: 

However, the total man-years of employ- 
ment provided for by the committee’s rec- 


ommendations will be considerably higher 
in 1958 than in 1957. 


I wonder if the gentleman has any spe- 
cific figures on the anticipated increase 
either in man-years or number of posi- 
tions? 

I have a second question in that same 
connection, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. For the Office of Educa- 
tion, the greatest increase in number of 
positions is shown as follows: The total 
employment in the Office of Education 
on February 28, 1957, was 660. The 
number allowed in the budget request 
for 1958 was 839. The number the com- 
mittee allowed was 742. In the budget of 
1957 the number of positions permitted 
was 751. The number of positions al- 
lowed in this particular budget for the 
Office of Education is 742, but as I said 
the budget request for 1958 was for 839 
positions. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. But that does mean 
an increase of about 82 over the February 
28 statement. 

Mr. LAIRD. That is correct, but I 
should like to point out to the gentle- 
man that the authorized strength of the 
Office of Education was higher, but there 
were unfilled vacancies in the Depart- 
ment of Education as of February 28, 
1957. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Are there any ad- 
ditions covered in that 80 additional that 
are in any sense anticipatory of the pos- 
sible adoption of Federal assistance to 
the States for school construction? Is 
there an anticipatory increase in the 
budget as to persons? 

Mr. LAIRD. There were no positions 
allowed in anticipation of that bill. Of 
course, many of these people would work 
on that program if that bill should pass. 
The Office of Education will ask for more 
positions, you can rest assured of that, 
should the Federal construction aid bill 


pass. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I have no doubt on 
that score. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. For fear the House will 
get the impression that all of these in- 
creases in personnel are due to enact- 
ments of the 84th Congress, let us take, 
for example, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. As of the end 
of February of this year they had 28,041 
employees, yet clear back in the 1956 
fiscal year appropriation bill they had 
authorization for 503 employees, which 
was 462 more employees under the au- 
thorization in the 1956 appropriation bill, 
and they still have to have additional 
employees. In 1957 they were allowed 
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to go up to 34,994, and they still got up 
only to the 28,000 figure. This bill takes 
it up over 32,000, which is 4,000 people 
more than they actually had employed 
at the end of February of this year, even 
though clear back in the 1956 appropria- 
tion bill they could have had, were they 
able to employ them, 462 people more 
than they now have on the rolls. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman misun- 
derstood my statement. I said that in 
their appearances before the committee 
the departments justified their increases 
on the basis of the increased workload 
that was brought about by Congressional 
action. I think that if the gentleman 
will go through the record he will see 
that they did justify their requests for 
increased positions on that basis. 

Mr. BUDGE. I am happy that the 
gentleman has clarified that, because I 
think the Members would have con- 
cluded that all of these additional em- 
ployees that are called for in the bill 
result from actions of the last Congress, 
when from their own employment rec- 
ords I do not believe that is true, as the 
gentleman has pointed out. 

Mr. LAIRD. According to the testi- 
mony before the committee the adminis- 
trators of those agencies tried to justify 
their increases on the basis of the new 
legislation passed by the 84th Congress. 
That was what I was referring to in my 
comments earlier. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Reference was made 
earlier in the gentleman’s discussion 
about the grants-to-States and public 
assistance about the $79,400,000, per- 
haps, not being a confirmed cut in the 
final analysis. Have you in this com- 
mittee been in the habit of cutting these 
grants in the past, and, if so, will the 
gentleman state what the experience 
has been—whether our guess has been 
nearer right or has the Department’s 
guess been nearer right and what is the 
best prospect as to whether this $79 
million or a part of it will have to go back 
in a supplemental request. 

Mr. LAIRD. I cannot tell the gentle- 
man definitely whether the $79 million 
will be a saving or not. I do not think 
it is possible to tell that at this time. 
This is the best guess the committee can 
make as to the amount of money that 
will be used. Actually, I do not think 
it is fair to say that this is definitely a 
saving so far as the expenditure of funds 
from the Treasury is concerned. The 
same thing is true on other programs 
like vocational rehabilitation. I think 
you will find they will be back here with 
a supplemental bill in the second session 
of the 85th Congress to make up any 
deficiency which may exist in the fourth 
quarter of 1958. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. This is not at all to 
belittle the work of the committee which 
has undoubtedly done a very thorough 
and exhaustive job; however, the report 
comes in showing a net saving of one- 
hundred-and-eighteen-million-odd dol- 
lars from the requests. As every Mem- 
ber of the House knows, the country 
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wants a severe cut in this budget. I 
think everybody knows that. If this 
item which was just referred to of $79,- 
400,000 has to be restored, together with 
certain other items which may have to 
be restored, is it not possible that that 
$118 million will be entirely wiped out? 

Mr. LAIRD. That is quite possible 
if in the next few months, the State leg- 
islatures, particularly in some of the 
Southern States, raise the amounts 
allowed in their budgets for old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, and 
other programs. 

Mr. HIESTAND. The point I am ask- 
ing here is that this $118 million total 
recommended decrease figures a shade 
over 242 percent, which is nowhere near 
a substantial decrease from the commit- 
tee’s recommended budget. If that is 
entirely wiped out, we would be in a posi- 
tion of having to vote, if we take the 
committee’s recommendation either for 
no increase or for an actual increase over 
the Federal Government’s requested 
budget; is that not a fact? 

Mr. LAIRD. That is correct. In my 
opening statement, I tried to point out 
the reason. Most of the reductions over 
the 1957 budget figures as compared to 
this 1958 budget bill were on nonrecur- 
ring expenses, and if you consider in- 
crease allowed in this bill for personnel 
and salaries which will be a recurring 
expense for the fiscal year 1959, you will 
find that we will have trouble next year 
with this bill. > 

Mr. HIESTAND. In effect, we may be 
called upon to approve an increase in- 
stead of a tut in the budget? 

Mr. LAIRD. Not today, but we could. 
That is a possibility I have outlined 
before. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. On that same point, 
do you remember a year ago when we 
had sone new grant items for unemploy- 
ment compensation for veterans, the ad- 
ministration asked for $90 million and 
we cut them $20 million. We thought 
that was a sizable cut. But, we find they 
cannot use the $70 million. So, we were 
a little too conservative in cutting that 
grant item, 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman will 
agree that that does not necessarily rep- 
resent a saving of expenditure of Federal 
tax dollars as the money would not have 
been used anyway. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It would have re- 
verted to the Treasury, the same as all 
these cuts. Then, on Federal employees, 
we cut them $5 million on the basis that 
we did not think that many Government 
employees would be discharged from 
their jobs. That cut has stood up. 

On this cut there is every reason to 
believe it will stand up. Of course, if we 
should get into a depression we may have 
to appropriate three times what this cut 
would be. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. TI yield. 

Mr. KEAN. With reference to the $104 
million for administration of the assist- 
ance program, do I understand that you 
have granted what was asked for and 
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bring any more? 

Mr. LAIRD. No. I think the gentle- 
man will find that the record before our 
committee would indicate that the 
amount of money they estimate they will 
need for administrative expenses in fiscal 
year 1958 is $104,500,000. We have seta 
limitation of $104 million. 

Mr. KEAN. Approximately the same 
amount? 

Mr. LAIRD. Approximately the same 
amount. An increase over the limita- 
tion we enacted several weeks back, 
which was $101 million for fiscal year 
1957. 

Mr. KEAN. But actually by doing 
this, whether it is correct or not, you are 
negating the law passed by the Ways and 
Means Committee and passed by the 
Congress saying that we would match 
the amounts that the States would spend. 

Mr. LAIRD. I feel it is a perfectly 
proper limitation for an Appropriations 
Committee to exercise in the use of Fed- 
eral funds. It is a limitation on the 
amount that can be used for matching 
administrative expenses, and I feel that 
some committee of the Congress has to 
keep check on these administrative ex- 
penses. It seems the responsibility of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 25 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
tells us that he is disturbed by the prop- 
osition before us today. He is not the 
only one who is disturbed. There are 
many people who are disturbed by this 
budget. 

The fiscal policy and spending pro- 
gram of the administration and the Con- 
gress—because the two are jointly re- 
sponsible—are meeting with unexpected 
resistance on the part of taxpayers all 
over the country. It is not an isolated 
attitude. It is not confined to any par- 
ticular part of the country. ‘These pro- 
tests, letters, telegrams, and telephone 
messages are coming from every State in 
the Union. They are coming in from 
large taxpayers and small taxpayers. 
The situation represents what amounts 
to a national uprising. 

People are getting tired of paying a 
dollar for 50 cents worth of food. They 
are getting tired of paying twice the 
rental they paid a few years ago on the 
house in which they live. They are get- 
ting tired of a dollar that is falling in 
value so rapidly that the cost of hospi- 
talization makes the average breadwin- 
ner apprehensive of the time when he or 
any member of his family require medi- 
cal attention. People are getting tired 
of the depreciating value of the dollar, 
which is wiping out more than half of 
the purchasing power of their life sav- 
ings. They are getting tired of exorbi- 
tant taxes. They are getting tired of 
paying war levies in time of peace. They 
are getting tired of the requisition of a 
disproportionate amount of their earn- 
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ings which the Government is taking 
away from them today. 

The Federal Government, the State 
governments, and the local governments 
are taking from the taxpaper today the 
largest amount, the largest percentage, 
of his earnings in the peacetime history 
of the Nation. The total tax bill paid by 
the average taxpayer today, State, local, 
and Federal, amounts to approximately 
33 percent of his earnings. It approxi- 
mates one-third of the national income, 
so the average wage earner today out 
of his 6-day week, works 2 days for the 
Government and has left for himself and 
his family only 4 days’ pay. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman 
yield for a correction? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman said it 
was the highest tax in any peacetime 
history of the country. It is higher 
today than in any wartime period of the 
country. 

Mr. CANNON, Istand corrected. The 
gentleman has expressed it more accu- 
rately than I did. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a revolt in the 
country and the surprising thing about 
it is that, whereas in ordinary years there 
is usually some criticism for a week or 
two after the budget is messaged over, 
there is today an ever-growing protest 
and an ever-increased volume of mail 
from the country in criticism of the 
budget. 

People are demanding a reduction in 
expenditure in order to secure a reduc- 
tion in taxes. There is a strange lassi- 
tude here in Congress and down at the 
other end of the Avenue on tax reduc- 
tion and the newspapers are reporting 
that we will not get a bill to reduce taxes 
this year. 

I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
there are many here who want to see 
taxes reduced at this session. We want 
to see spending reduced to the point 
where it will be possible to reduce taxes 
now without waiting another session or 
another year. 

Of course, as long as you have these 
top heavy budgets, you have to get 
enough tax money to pay for them. 
There is no other source from which you 
can pay these budgets except to take it 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers. 

So as long as you have these huge 
budgets, you have to have huge taxes. 
And as long as we have a budget the size 
of this one, $3 billion above the current 
year and around $8 billion above 1955, 
you have to continue war taxes to pay 
the bill. The only way to reduce taxes is 
to reduce expenses. We cannot go along 
indefinitely refunding the national debt, 
issuing more I O U’s, increasing the rate 
of interest on Government bonds in 
order to get people to buy them. And 
the budget before us today is the one 
stumbling block in the way of a tax bill 
this session. 

Reduce the budget. Reduce expendi- 
tures. Reduce taxes. And make it pos- 
sible to balance the budget in reality as 
well as on paper. We should under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, that while we ten- 
tatively have balanced the budget at 
$1,800,000,000 we are at a point where an 
unexpected increase on the debit side of 
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the ledger, a failure to book expected rev- 
enues could easily throw the budget out 
of balance on that narrow margin. 

Our high rate of Federal income can- 
not last forever. Already we have passed 
the crest of the current boom, Already 
a quiet recession is under way. In every 
industrial city they are withdrawing pro- 
grams for expansion. They are deferring 
plans for new plants. They are trying 
to reduce inventories to meet reduced 
demand. The St. Louis newspapers this 
morning report that the Ford Motor Co., 
which up to this time has sold more auto- 
mobiles than any other automobile com- 
pany this year, is dismissing on the 1st 
of April 1,700 men from their St. Louis 
plants because the consumers in that 
territory are not able to buy needed auto- 
mobiles. 

Of course, there is a school of thought 
that the people have become so accus- 
tomed to high taxes that they no longer 
pay any attention and we can continue 
the program this budget implements of 
tax and tax and tax, and spend and 
spend and spend, and elect and elect and 
elect, indefinitely because the people 
have become inured to heavy taxes. But 
that is a mistaken premise and the 
budget before us now—and I make the 
statement advisedly—is the most dan- 
gerous budget that has ever been sub- 
mitted to any Congress. It embodies the 
greatest spending program in the peace- 
time history of the Nation. What ren- 
ders it especially dangerous is that it 
carries with it programs for future 
spending that will unquestionably in- 
volve us in ever-expanding expenditures 
in the years to come. 

In these appropriation bills, if they 
follow the recommendations of the budg- 
et, we are not only committing the 
United States Treasury to unprecedented 
expenses in the fiscal year 1958, but we 
are committing the Government to a 
program of spending for years beyond. 
The commitments are there, They are 
in the budget. They are in this bill. 

There are in the budget some 15 new 
items providing for contributions to the 
States for purposes for which the United 
States Government has never contribut- 
ed before. We are not only asked to 
pass a huge program for 1958, but we are 
asked to establish new obligations to 
start new spending programs never un- 
dertaken before. 

If the voters are protesting now, and if 
taxpayers are having trouble adjusting 
income to pay these taxes, what will be 
their position when these 15 new pro- 
grams go into effect and when these 
boom-time money trees cease to bloom? 
Recessions come periodically. We can- 
not maintain flood tide prosperity for- 
ever. If we have a year or two of 
recession, how will we meet, with the de- 
creased income of the faxpayer, and the 
decreased revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the commitments of this pro- 
gram and, in addition, all these other 
rapidly expanding programs? 

Just take time to go through the 
budget and quietly figure out what these 
commitments will eventually cost. They 
always start very modestly and, invari- 
ably we underestimate the amounts they 
will require. But they always cost more 
when the time comes to pay the bill 
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when the time comes to pay the fiddler; 
and the time always comes when you 
have to pay the fiddler. 

Many men are leaving today a dubious 
heritage to their children. We value 
the family heirlooms that come down to 
us from past generations. We appre- 
ciate the fine old estates, houses, antique 
furniture, and blue chip securities that 
our ancestors leave us. But today too 
many ancestors are leaving heirlooms in 
the form of mortgages on the old home- 
place. If the ancestor cannot today 
maintain himself without mortgaging 
the family home, how will the children 
and grandchildren pay it off after the 
boom has passed, and with decreased in- 
come and a mortgaged national econ- 
omy? That is what we are voting on 
here this afternoon. The children of the 
future would appreciate these splendid 
programs but they would rather have a 
solvent United States Government. 

Future generations will not be for this 
budget and the astounding thing is that 
nobody else is for it. I have yet to hear 
anyone say they are for this budget. 
The President has indicated unmistaka- 
bly that he would like to see the House 
cut it. The chief fiscal officer of the 
Cabinet, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
says it ought to be cut. Leaders on that 
side of the aisle say it ought to be cut. 
There is a large representation on this 
side of the aisle that says it ought to be 
cut, All the newspapers advocate re- 
duction, The Wall Street Journal, the 
Journal of Commerce, and all metro- 
politan newspapers carry editorials say- 
ing it ought to be cut. Nobody is for 
this budget, but we are being asked to 
vote for it when nobody wants it. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my happy for- 
tune along with others here in the House 
to serve at a time when we did not have 
a big national debt. In those halcyon 
days when the budget came before the 
Committee on Appropriations and its 
subcommittees, we asked only one ques- 
tion. “Would the proposed expenditure 
be a good investment?” 

That day has long since gone by. We 
have been through three world wars. 
We owe the greatest debt of all time and 
we are not appreciably reducing it. The 
question on a budget estimate today is 
“Can we get along without it?” And if 
we can get along without it we should 
cut it out of the budget and apply the 
money to tax reduction and systematic 
liquidation of the public debt. That is 
the only way we will ever stop inflation. 
That is the only way we will ever bring 
the dollar back to parity. That is the 
only way we will ever stabilize the cost of 
living. That is the only way we can 
maintain national solvency. 

No one disputes the beneficial effects 
of these welfare programs. But can we 
afford them in this national and inter- 
national crisis? 

We have similar problems with our 
personal budgets. The family would like 
to have another car. It really would be 
a matter of economy. We would save 
taxi fare. We ought to have new and 
better clothing. It is good business to 
look well. You have to look prosperous 
to be prosperous. The children are just 
at the growing age and ought to have 
better and more expensive cuts of meat 
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on the dinner table. Childhood diets 
should not be too monotonous. But 
when you go down to the bank to renew 
your note, the banker is going to wonder 
if it was expedient to buy that extra car 
or that expensive clothing or to take that 
little summer vacation to relieve your 
jangled nerves. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the rule is changed. 
Whereas before the war—when we had 
no pressing debts, when we were meet- 
ing our obligations, when our total bud- 
get was less than the amount we pay 
today for interest on the Federal debt— 
then the only question was, “Would this 
be a good investment?” But today the 
question is, can we get along without it? 
We cannot meet every need. We cannot 
finance every program. We cannot wipe 
away every tear. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman from New York to 
yield a minute to the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man. I am sorry that he could not yield 
to me earlier, but I am very glad to have 
heard the full discourse. I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman on what I think 
has been a most adequate description of 
the present mood of the country. I 
would compliment the gentleman, too, on 
his own indicated promise to do what he 
can do to cut the budget. My question 
briefly is this. I remember that the 
House Committee on Appropriations has 
been held in the highest regard for many 
years. I have seen it able to act to re- 
duce substantially the President’s budg- 
et. I am wondering whether or not the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, who has just given such an 
admirable description of the condition in 
which we find ourselves, since he is one 
of the best qualified, probably, together 
with the gentleman from New York, to 
know where the budget could be cut, will 
answer this question: Could the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations not help the 
rest of the House by making the neces- 
sary substantial cuts in the budget? 

Mr.CANNON. That is what the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has been doing 
for the last 2 months. We have cut 
something like 6 percent from the bills 
already passed and expect to cut this 
bill today and future bills to even a 
larger ‘percentage, and we shall appre- 
ciate the gentlewoman’s gracicus coun- 
sel and advice and assistance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think it was a pretty good indica- 
tion of the real situation when we just 
witnessed this last talk about economy 
in general terms, but without one single 
specific suggestion about what can be 
done about it. I can say this, and I 
think everyone here knows it: There is 
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only one way to cut a budget and that is 
to begin right in the details of the budget 
before you. 

I was very disappointed to have the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations which brought out this bill talk 
for half an hour without giving one 
specific instance where this budget might 
be cut. I would further like to point out 
that if this budget is to be cut the Ap- 
propriations Committee has tc be staffed 
with more of a staff than they presently 
have; not that the men on that staff are 
not perfectly capable men, but the 
budget was cut by the 83d Congress 
mainly because the then chairman of the 
committee [Mr. TABER], adequately 
staffed that committee with a great deal 
of additional help so it could be done. 
I still call upon the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, if he really 
means this talk about economy, let him 
get the Appropriations Committee 
staffed so that we can pinpoint where 
these cuts can be made. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. In response to the 
gentleman's statement that no reference 
to detail has been made, I will say that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ta- 
BER], to whom he refers, came to me just 
now and suggested that we not take up 
the details in general debate but defer 
them until we reach the amending 
stage. I am merely following the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman’s leader. 

I will say furthermore in response to 
the gentleman's other statement, that no 
member of the committee has asked for 
information that he did not get. If the 
gentleman can get any member of the 
Appropriations Committee to say that he 
has not received authentic, dependable 
and comprehensive information on any 
subject requested let him do it now. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, I sus- 
pect there will be many who will say it, 
because they say it in their regular 
speeches when they are discussing the 
details. As a Member of this House who 
has to go over your hearings and read 
them, I can say that the information is 
frequently inadequate. The reports of 
the Subcommittees on Appropriations 
under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from Missouri have so stated, that 
they did not get sufficiently accurate in- 
formation, and in many instances the 
information is completely inaccurate. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. I thoroughly believe 
what the gentleman says right here. If 
this Congress would properly staff the 
Appropriations Committee or some simi- 
lar committee, we would save a thousand 
dollars for every $10 you put in. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman, because we have proof of it. 
In the 83d Congress they did cut the 
budget $10 billion. It was not a meat-ax 
cut. It was detail cuts. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. I am happy to hear 
the gentleman’s statement about this 
staff, The gentleman will recall that 
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on three occasions the other body has 
passed a bill that would do the very 
thing the gentleman is talking about; 
that would set up a joint committee on 
the budget, within the Appropriations 
Committee, to give the Appropriations 
Committee the tools with which to work. 
So, when they appeared before you, you 
would be able to not only fence with 
them but to meet their arguments and 
thereby save untold millions of dollars. 
I have the honor of sponsoring that bill 
in the House. 

In 1952 we had my bill up for con- 
sideration and we lost by 16 votes. Now 
is the time, with everybody favoring 
economy, for us to revive that legisla- 
tion. Incidentally, that bill was intro- 
duced in the other body several days ago 
with 71 Members of that body sponsor- 
ing it. I hope the gentleman will look 
into that matter because I know he is 
very much interested in it and would 
like to have the tools with which to work. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. TABER., Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sorry I took so much time 
in rebuttal instead of taking up some 
affirmative matters I wanted to touch 
upon. I have been going over as care- 
fully as I can this budget trying to pick 
out some items I knew a little bit about 
where I thought there should be cuits. 
There is shown a particular area which 
is one of the most difficult areas to 
discuss, because it is a matter that is 
quite emotional. I refer to the National 
Institutes of Health. There is not a 
person in this House who is not very 
much interested in the adequacy of the 
health of our people. 

The question I pose on all of these 
health measures or any measure is this: 
It is not sufficient to appropriate money. 
The real test is how the money is going 
to be spent and what the program is. 

As I go into the cuts I shall propose, 
I will show from the hearings that the 
people running these programs have 
said that they cannot spend the money 
so fast. They were given more money 
last year than they asked for and there 
are unobligated balances carried over 
this year. That is not resulting in bet- 
ter health to our heart patients nor is 
it an answer to our cancer problem. 

It is most amazing to me that no 
mention is made in the committee re- 
port on these programs that after all 
the Federal Government is the tail that 
is wagging a great big dog. Our private 
enterprise system is the primary area 
where we are going ahead in connection 
with health and most everything else. 
When we read in the committee hear- 
ings about the great advance in mental 
health, we find that it has been due to 
the tranquilizer pills that have been de- 
veloped by private enterprise, not by 
these Government grants. Nowhere in 
these hearings is there any indication of 
the relationship of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s program to the tremendous pro- 

. gram being carried on by private enter- 
prise. The Federal Government’s pro- 
grams in these areas of necessity must 
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be ancillary programs and yet they are 
presented as if they were the basic pro- 
grams. There is no information adduced 
in the committee hearings concerning 
the basic programs presently going on in 
fields of cancer, mental health, heart 
diseases, arthritis, and so forth, in pri- 
vate enterprise. Only by reading be- 
tween the lines is one aware of the fact 
that the basic work is being done in pri- 
yate enterprise. In fact the picture has 
been reversed so that the chairman asks 
one of the Government witnesses what 
private enterprise is doing to cooperate 
with the Federal program. It is time 
we settled which program is basic, the 
Federal Government or private enter- 
prise, and which ancillary. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to speak for 
a moment about the staff of the Appro- 
priations Committee because I think the 
membership should have information as 
to just what the situation is. We have 
a staff of approximately 30 regular em- 
ployees. It consists of men of long ex- 
perience ir the committee and with a 
long legislative background. Some of 
them are graduates of the FBI, some of 
them have been taken on from other 
agencies. 

We have no difficulty in having the 
research work that is required by the 
committee done by those men. They 
cover the field in magnificent style. 

There is not a single thing in the 
bill that was sent over here by the other 
body which in the slightest degree would 
help the Appropriations Committee in 
getting at anything. It provides for a 
joint setup of research people which 
would be simply a duplication of effort, 
and I am afraid that it would be con- 
trolled by the other body so that we 
would get nowhere and have no infor- 
mation that could possibly be used suc- 
cessfully by us. It would permit in- 
creases in appropriations by the other 
body to be promoted beyond endurance. 

Now, those of us who wish to keep ap- 
propriations down do not want to see 
that kind of a bill pass and, for my part, 
I cannot be a party to it. That bill 
would not provide for investigators of 
the type that we used in the 83d Con- 
gress in the slightest degree. They 
could not come within the provisions 
of that bill. They could not be of the 
slightest use. We have the authority 
at the present time to hire all the re- 
search people and the investigators that 
could possibly and intelligently be used, 
and we do not need any other legislation 
to bring it about. 

That is a situation that we are con- 
fronted with, and I hope that those who 
are interested in saving a dollar wher- 
ever it can be done will not support 
something that would work in the other 
direction. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I want to say this in 
all fairness to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] and to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]: Regardless 
of all the publicity that might have gone 
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cutting Federal expenditures of our 
budget is concerned, in the 17 years that 
I have been in this Congress I do not 
know of any two men who have done 
more as a team to cut down Federal ex- 
penditures than have the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 
Every time we have had a complaint 
about an agency running wild, whether 
the gentleman from New York was chair- 
man or the gentleman from Missouri was 
chairman, they have asked for an inves- 
tigation of that agency to be made, and 
the various personnel were acquired and 
hired and reports were issued, and those 
reports were made public so that any 
Member of the Congress could see them. 
I think the gentlemen should be compli- 
mented. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman has 
stated the situation as it exists. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Unfortunately my at- 
tention was diverted and I did not hear 
all the gentleman had to say in reply to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] and the remarks that I made. 
But, I did hear the gentleman say in ef- 
fect that the proposed joint committee 
on the budget was not necessary; that 
you had that authority now, and that 
you had all of the necessary experts and 
so forth. Is that correct? 

Mr. TABER. No. I said that we had 
a research staff composed of the clerks 
of the committee, working on the dif- 
ferent subcommittees, that were entirely 
competent and able to do the research 
work that we needed, and that the bill 
that was passed by the other body re- 
lated entirely to research people and 
would be just a duplication without giv- 
ing us any additional information. It 
would be under the control of the other 
body, and we would not have first crack 
at it nor be able to handle it in such a 
way that it would do us any good. 

Mr. COLMER. Now, if the gentleman 
will bear with me, the gentleman says 
that he has all the clerks that he re- 
quires. Now we are complaining about 
this gargantuan budget of the President. 
Is it not true that the President has a 
Budget Bureau of between 400 and 500 
employees? 

Mr. TABER. Something like 400. I 
cannot remember exactly. 

Mr.COLMER. Can the gentleman tell 
us now what the other body and this 
body in the Congress have in the way of 
Appropriation Committee employees? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know what they 
have. They have a very substantial 
number, but I do not think they have as 
many as we have. 

Mr. COLMER. Well, I am afraid the 
gentleman did not understand. How 
many do the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the two Houses have? 

Mr. TABER. The two Appropriations 
Committees, I would say, have 50 to 75, 
without getting into the investigatorial 
staff. The investigatorial staff in the 
House I know about. 

Mr. COLMER. Would the gentleman 
tell us how many that is in the House? 
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Mr. TABER. I cannot tell the gentle- 
man, because it is operated on this basis: 
There is a director of investigation and 
an assistant, and clerical help of some- 
where around 3 to 4, maybe 5. 

At the present time they draw on em- 
ployees of the General Accounting Of- 
fice, the FBI and on certain occasions 
other agencies; and often people from 
the outside have been called in. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman from 
Mississippi has mentioned the 400 and 
some employees of the Bureau of the 
Budget, as compared with the number 
that we have in the House. That does 
not seem to make his argument sound, 
because the Budget people come up 
here, having a much higher number 
of employees, 400 and more people, ap- 
parently trying to find where to spend 
money, and when they come up here and 
see our 30 employees we find we are able 
to reduce that budget. I do not believe 
the question of the number of employees 
on the staff has anything to do with the 
question of economy, 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. The distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Bow] has 
just made an observation that I do not 
think would stand up under considera- 
tion, with all due deference to him. The 
Bureau of the Budget has 400 or 500 em- 
ployees as against 30 employees down 
here, but they are responsible to the 
various spending agencies. We here in 
the House are responsible to the tax- 
payers. The very people the gentleman 
is talking about employing who are in 
these departments, to do research or 
investigation work, come from the very 
departments we are trying to cut. 

Would the gentleman permit this spe- 
cific question? I am sure there is no 
one in this House on either side of the 
aisle who has a greater admiration for 
the gentleman in the well of the House 
than have I when it comes to this ques- 
tion. But I have never been able to un- 
derstand his position on this matter. 
. Specifically, would the gentleman un- 
dertake to tell us here and now that if 
the Committees on Appropriations had 
an adequate staff of independent investi- 
gators responsible only to the House of 
Representatives and to the Senate of 
the United States, working continuously 
on this job of investigating, watchdog- 
ging, they could not be of great benefit 
to the great Committees on Appropria- 
tions in finding places in this budget 
where we can cut? 

Mr. TABER. Frankly, I would be 
afraid that they would be more inter- 
ested in raising appropriations than in 
cutting them down, with that kind of a 
setup. That is one of the reasons why 
I do not feel favorably toward the bill. 
That bill does not relate to investigators, 
it relates only to clerical staff and re- 
search. 

Mr. COLMER. Oh, no; I am afraid 
the gentleman has not studied the bill. 
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Mr. TABER. I do not have it before 
me, or I would point out where what I 
have said is true. 

Mr. COLMER. If I had the time, so 
could I. But I am laboring at a disad- 
vantage here. I think if I had the time 
I could hold up my own end of the dis- 
cussion a little bit better. But I am sure 
that the gentleman does not mean to 
say that if he had an adequate staff of 
experts and research men who were re- 
sponsible to his committee, and respon- 
sible to this joint committee, that they 
would work contrary to the purpose for 
which we employed them. 

Mr. TABER. That bill does not pro- 
vide for that situation, and I do not see 
how it would work. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BECKER. Irrespective of any 
other bill or any other staffing by any 
other group, is it not a fact when the 
gentleman from New York was chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions in the 83d Congress, with the 
proper staff the gentleman had, he was 
able to go through that budget and cut 
the budget by $10 billion? 

Mr. TABER, I think we accomplished 
that, yes, but that is not what is being 
proposed by the other body. 

Mr. BECKER. I agree with that, but 
with the staff the gentleman had he 
could do that? 

Mr. TABER. We could. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TABER, I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. Right on that point, 
the gentleman would recall, I am sure, 
that that was done not through any staff 
the gentleman’s committee had specifi- 
cally but through a little coalition of 
economy-minded Members of this House 
who largely provided their own staff. 

Mr. TABER. I had between 90 and 
100 persons on the staff of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations investigating, and 
they were working all the time through 
that period. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 


gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
COLMER]. 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, the 


graciousness on the part of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York in 
yielding to me under these circumstances 
is indicative and characteristic of his 
splendid conduct in this House always. 

I am at a loss, in view of the very 
high regard I have for him and the very 
splendid job he has done, to understand 
his opposition to this so-called joint 
committee on the budget. 

There are so many things I should like 
to say in the few minutes I have that 
I just have to hit a little at random. In 
the first place, the argument is made by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York here, as it has been made by him 
and others in the past, that the House 
would surrender its power of initiating 
appropriations if this joint committee 
were set up. I just cannot understand 
that. 

In the first place, under the bill I am 
sponsoring this joint committee would 
be made up under and from the two 
Committees on Appropriations, from the 
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House and the Senate. Bearing in mind 
the constitutional prerogatives of the 
House in initiating appropriations, my 
bill provides that 9 Members of the House 
shall constitute the House contribution 
to that committee from the Appropria- 
tions Committee, as against 7 Members 
from the other body; and moreover, that 
the chairmanship of that joint commit- 
tee shall remain permanently in the 
House. 

Because of the intense interest in the 
other body, I have reason to believe that 
the other body will go along with that 
disproportionate arrangement as far as 
the two bodies are concerned. I know 
that the Members of the other body are 
evaluated more highly in some quarters, 
possibly, because they, like gold, are fewer 
in number and possibly have a better 
press. But I am not ready to confess 
any such inferiority complex so far as 
Iam concerned as a Member of this body. 
I cannot understand the thing that we 
are confronted with so many times in 
this House, “Well, we did the best we 
could, but the other body overwhelmed 
us.” On an equal basis, I cannot under- 
stand that and I certainly could not un- 
derstand how 7 Members of the other 
body could overrule 9 Members from this 
side with the chairman on the House side. 

I just cannot believe that my dis- 
tinguished friend from New York who 
has done such yeoman service in this 
cause—he is no new convert to this econ- 
omy wave, he has been practicing and 
preaching it all along—but I cannot un- 
derstand how he can take the position 
that if he had a staff of competent ex- 
perts, men who were experts in their 
fields working for his committee, it would 
not give him a better opportunity to fence 
with and to answer the arguments of the 
brass, so-called, and the bureaucrats, so- 
called. Certainly, with a group of 
permanent staff who would be on the job 
the year around and who would be re- 
sponsible not to the bureau, not to the 
President, but responsible to the Con- 
gress of the United States, that commit- 
tee would be in a better position when 
they got to writing up their bills. 

I want to point out another thing that 
has not been brought out in this col- 
loquy, and that is that up until the time 
I brought this joint committee bill to 
the floor of the House in 1952, that Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House, 
and largely of the Senate, had a very 
small group of clerks—yes, efficient men, 
good men, men who were doing a good 
job and who were responsible to the 
Committee on Appropriations, but who 
were largely housekeepers and clerks, 
markup clerks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentleman. 

When we brought that bill here, it 
looked like we might pass it. What did 
the Committee on Appropriations do? 
They came in, may I say to my friend 
from Ohio, with an amendment to a 
pending appropriation bill which set up 
$250,000 to employ additional staff. I 
have not been able to find out whether 
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they ever used that money or not al- 
though I queried the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
recently when he was before the Com- 
mittee on Rules. In my judgment, and I 
may be wrong, but you pass judgment on 
it yourselves on your responsibility, the 
point I am trying to bring out is that 
when these bureaus come up here before 
the Committee on Appropriations, the 
committee sitting there in subcommittee 
with one or two clerks, members of the 
committee are largely at the mercy of 
those who appear, advocating and up- 
holding the recommendations in that 
budget. If Iam wrong, I shall be willing 
to admit it. But here I think is an op- 
portunity to do something about this by 
giving the House the same kind of tools 
to work with that you give the President 
of the United States. After all, we are 
responsible for this. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from New York for giving me this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, the Eve- 
ning Star on Saturday, March 23, car- 
ried an editorial captioned “Dangerous 
Budget.” 

After brief references to Senator 
Byro’s criticism of the 1958 budget, it 
had this to say: 

The essential point which Senator Brno 
makes is that this budget is dangerous in 
the extreme because it entrenches wasteful 
spending and embarks on many new projects 
which will compel larger and larger budgets 
as the years go on. 


The editorial continued: 


If this is correct, and we think it is, it is 
this continually rising trend in expenditures 
which poses the great threat. Unless the 
trend is checked, more inflation and higher 
living costs are inevitable, and in the end we 
may find ourselves deep in the hair curling 
depression to which Secretary Humphrey has 
alluded. 


Nothing more clearly justifies Senator 
Byrn’s reference to the 1958 budget as 
“dangerous” than a careful review of the 
report of the Appropriations Committee 
by Mr. Fogarty, on the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies appropriation 
bill 1958, dated March 21, 1957. 

Generally speaking, it appears that 
this committee has exercised consider- 
able diligence in justifying its reasons 
for curtailing requested amounts sub- 
mitted by the various agencies. 

But in explanation of their inability to 
make more than mere gestures toward 
reductions, the following paragraph is 
significant: 

Most of the salary and expense items in 
the bill show increases in 1958 over 1957. 
That is, in several instances, due mainly 
to increased workload placed on these de- 
partments and agencies by the substantial 
expansion of many of their programs by the 
last Congress, such as the amendments to the 
Social Security Act, increase in the minimum 


wage, the new Water Pollution Control Act, 
etc. 


In most instances, however, these increases 
are made up largely of mandatory increases 
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in costs. The most significant of these is 
the new and mandatory item of contribu- 
tion to the civil service retirement fund, 
which will be an expense in 1958 but not in 
1957. This one new item of expense amounts 
to approximately $10 million for salaries 
provided in this bill, 


When we review the acts of former 
sessions of Congress revealing one by one 
into the hundreds the creation of new 
bureaus, new agencies, new wage levels, 
new welfare schemes, and accompanying 
pressures for added Federal employees 
requiring housing, working facilities, 
travel allowances, shorter work weeks, 
insurance protection, medical and hos- 
pital care, and retirement benefits, it is 
little wonder that the cost of our Gov- 
ernment has far outgrown the financial 
ability of the taxpaying public to as- 
sume. And because of recurrent and 
continued pressure by organized groups 
to attain an advantage over the last 
one so provided for, we Members of Con- 
gress seem unable to appraise these re- 
quests in the light of future costs, as 
Government grows steadily bigger, 
manned by an ever increasing number of 
civilian employees. 

Nor is this trend confined to con- 
tinental United States. Overseas agen- 
cies are just as prone to measure their 
success by finding new projects to ex- 
pand their activities in order to justify 
more employees and increase their budg- 
et demands year by year, thereby plac- 
ing their employees in position to build 
for themselves substantial retirement 
benefits. 

With American citizens working 2 days 
of each week to contribute to Govern- 
ment costs, what have they to look for- 
ward to if the present trends of in- 
creased Federal employment plus the 
cost of retirement privilege makes future 
huge budgets mandatory? 

The Appropriations Committee has 
faced this situation head on and sounded 
the warning in terms no Member of Con- 
gress can fail to understand. 

Since this report deals entirely with 
civil agencies, it makes no reference to 
foreign aid or to national defense. To 
the extent to which civilian employees 
are engaged in the Armed Forces and 
economic and technical foreign aid pro- 
grams, there is little doubt that the same 
tendency prevails wherever Federal em- 
ployees are engaged. 

The spending habit seems to have im- 
paired the good judgment of legislators 
and public officials charged with the cus- 
tody of other people’s money. What 
chance has the taxpayer who is at the 
mercy of a spendthrift Congress? And 
what chance has he of tax relief when 
the Congress continues to authorize an 
ever-growing peacetime budget with in- 
creasing mandatory items? 

People in my district are losing faith 
in their Government because of this huge 
peacetime budget. They say plainly un- 
less present officials show some success in 
reducing present spending, they can, and 
will, be replaced by candidates who are 
definitely committed to reduce both taxes 
and public spending. They have come 
to realize that the Congress is primarily 
responsible for the fix we are in and are 
acutely aware that only the Congress has 
the power to tighten the purse strings. 
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But what can he do about it when 
the officials he elects to Congress on their 
promises to practice economy, close their 
eyes to all pleas for economy and suc- 
cumb to pressures of selfish groups seek- 
ing subsidies or donations for their im- 
mediate ends? If he votes as he now 
feels, the next Congress will greet many 
new faces. 

Extravagant habits of the past several 
administrations have at last become 
common knowledge of the average United 
States citizen. Members who aspire to 
return to Congress will do well to heed 
the handwriting on the wall. 

At no time during the last two decades 
have the people of this Nation reacted in 
such universally critical terms against 
the abuses of taxing and spending powers 
by Government officeholders. 

It is high time these elected and ap- 
pointed officials in all branches of our 
Government awaken to the fact that this 
is still a democratic country where an 
informed public, aroused and resentful, 
are not barred from expending their dis- 
satisfaction at the polls. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say again, regard- 
less of past influences and pressures from 
whatever source, the Congress of the 
United States, empowered by the Con- 
stitution with the enactment of laws, 
the levying of taxes, and a determination 
of budgets, cannot evade its responsibil- 
ity for the existing overmanned bureauc- 
racy that constitutes our Federal Gov- 
ernment today. Just as the Congress 
must bear the responsibility for its crea- 
tion, so do the American people demand 
that the Congress take immediate steps 
to reduce Federal Government and ad- 
ministrative costs consistent with the 
demands of peacetime economy. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, 
COLMER] has just remarked when repre- 
sentatives of the bureaus appear before 
our committee that the members of the 
committee are at their mercy. 

If this be true, it is entirely due to the 
growing tendency of Members of Con- 
gress, after years of experience and ob- 
servation of bureaucratic methods, to 
still subvert their own judgment to the 
appeals of the bureau spokesmen, 

Just as long as the Congress permits 
the creation of more bureaus and more 
civil employees, just so long will they 
face demands for annually increasing 
budgets. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe anybody can question my sin- 
cerity about effecting economy in the 
conduct of our Government, and in re- 
ducing taxes to give relief to the long- 
suffering American people who have 
willingly and generously carried the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of unfortunate 
people all over the world and have done 
so to the extent of many billions of dol- 
lars over the past 10 or more years. 
There will be many places to make cuts 
on appropriation bills. I will be anxious 
to see the attitude and thinking of the 
membership, particularly when we come 
to the foreign aid appropriation of some 
$4 billion. There will be an opportunity 
to really make some effective and sub- 
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stantial reductions that may be of ma- 
terial help in balancing the budget and 
affording relief to the American tax- 
payers. 

I am particularly interested in our 
aged people who, in the declining years 
of their life, meed our assistance. On 
page 32 of the bill it states: 

GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Grants to States for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to permanent and permanently dis- 
abled. 


Those are deserving old people and 
others who need our help. I know that 
the appropriation established is $1,600,- 
000,000. The question I would like to 
propound to my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr, 
Focarty], whom I want to compliment 
on his very fine work over a long period 
of years, in behalf of programs of health 
and welfare. He has by his untiring 
work earned and deserves the highest 
commendations of the membership on 
both sides of the aisle. 

I would like to ask the gentleman if 
the $1,600,000,000 grants to States will 
maintain the average national pension 
now received by our aged, blind, depend- 
ent children, and other people. Is it 
adequate, I would like to be assured, to 
take care of them as they have been 
taken care of in the past? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The budget request 
was $1,679,000,000. It also asked for $2,- 
500,000 for a training program of per- 
sonnel in the public assistance program. 
They also.asked for $2,080,000 for a new 
program in cooperative research to find 
better methods of dealing with these 
people on public assistance. With the 
enactment of the social security amend- 
ments last year, it was the feeling of the 
committee that with those two projects, 
$2,500,000 and $2,080,000, and with the 
new social security amendments, this 
would be sufficient to meet the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. It is 
$200 million more than they had avail- 
able in 1957. If it turns out that we 
have a depression or a recession or some- 
thing like that and more people go on 
the public-assistance rolls, then it will 
be the responsibility of the Congress to 
meet that workload, because of some 
such situation. 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentleman. 
We have a deep and sympathetic inter- 
est in all of the people of the free world, 
but we should look after our own people 
who are in need of assistance. If there 
is going to be any reduction in the budg- 
et, let us see that no attempts are made 
that would cause additional hardships to 
these people who in the declining years 
of their lives need our help. I am glad 
that the gentleman has assured me that 
the $1,600,000,000 is adequate to take 
care of their requirements during the 
coming year. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply concerned by the growing in- 
creases in the payroll of this Govern- 
ment. In 1952, as I recall, the payroll 
was down to approximately 2 million 
civilian employees. ‘Today it is more 
than 2,400,000. And I take no consola- 
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tion from the fact that apparently this 
bill provides—I hope the chairman of 
the subcommittee will correct me if I 
am wrong—for an increase of some 1,200 
new employees—additions to the payroll. 

I am not only concerned but I am 
irritated by the fact, in addition to these 
personnel increases, that are going on 
not only in this bill but in other bills, 
that Congress is approving the employ- 
ment of consultants and engineering 
management firms all over the land- 
scape. I call the attention of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to his own re- 
marks in the hearings as follows: 

Mr. Focarty. You have had a management 
consultant team come in and make a sur- 
vey of the Department of Labor. Whatever 
happened as a result of that? 


So far as I have been able to read the 
hearings, no answer was provided as to 
what happened as a result of this man- 
agement team being employed in the 
Department of Labor. 

Turning further into the hearings I 
call attention to pages 266 and 267 of 
the hearings. Look at the experts and 
management consultants that were em- 
ployed in 1956 by the Department of 
Labor. The chairman of the subcom- 
mittee asked that they be identified. 
They are identified as to name and that 
is all. I do not know what their quali- 
fications were for the jobs they held. 
I wonder if the chairman of the sub- 
committee can tell me, are these con- 
sultants and experts all college profes- 
sors, or what are they? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot tell the 
gentleman. It is your Secretary of 
Labor who hired them. 

Mr. GROSS. That is scarcely an 
answer. 

Mr. FOGARTY. They were hired 
without consulting the committee, I 
might say, and this survey was made 
without consultation with the commit- 
tee, and having known it was going on, 
I did ask that question this year in the 
hearings, “What savings, if any, have re- 
sulted from these surveys that have been 
made.” And, the answer was “Just better 
management in the department.” That 
was about the best answer we could get. 

Mr. GROSS. I recall the hiring of a 
management-engineering firm by the 
Department of State some 3 or 4 years 
ago—1953, I believe it was. They em- 
ployed Heller & Associates and paid them 
at the rate of approximately $5,000 per 
man-month. Still employment in the 
State Department goes up and up, as it 
apparently will in the Department of 
Labor if this bill is enacted. 

Mr. FOGARTY. They did the same 
thing in the Post Office, did they not? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; they did. I won- 
der if the gentleman can tell me what 
all these consultants and experts cost? 

Mr. FOGARTY. As I remember, I 
do not believe we got any costs. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee that when this 
bill comes under the 5-minute rule I am 
going to offer an amendment which in 
effect will provide that no consultants 
or so-called experts can be hired with- 
out coming to the proper committee of 
the Congress to justify their hiring. I 
will offer that as an amendment, and I 
hope the gentleman will accept it, be- 
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cause I am getting sick and tired of see- 
ing management-consultant firms hired 
and these firms paid as high as $5,000 
per man-month. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder if the 
chairman of the subcommittee can offer 
any comment, general or specific, which 
accounts for the 1,200 added employees. 
Is this supposed to be all attributed to 
new authorizations by the Congress? 

Mr. FOGARTY. In the entire bill, 
you mean? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The great majority 
of it, I will say at least 90 percent, is at- 
tributable to legislation that most of us 
voted for by big majorities in the last 
couple of years. The easiest way to do 
something about these appropriations, 
especially in a bill like this, is to repeal 
some of these bills that we voted for in 
the last couple of years. That is the 
easiest way and the most direct way to 
approach the whole problem. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to address 
one other question to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, and that is with refer- 
ence to the proposed building for the 
Social Security Administration at Balti- 
more. I believe the gentleman said that 
they were spending $1 million a month 
in rent. 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; $1 million a 
year, 

Mr. GROSS. Rather, $1 million a 
year. 

Mr. FOGARTY. They told us it would 
save the trust fund $100,000 a month, 
which would be $1.2 million a year, if 
they were allowed to go ahead and build 
that building, which is not coming out 
of the Federal Treasury but is coming 
out of the trust fund itself, at a cost of 
some $27 million or $28 million. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the reason 
why this building is not being con- 
structed? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Because, apparently, 
of the philosophy of the administration 
that they are cutting down on all build- 
ings and because of the inflationary 
period that we are in at the present time. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, I wonder if the 
gentleman will agree with me that it is 
just as inflationary to dig a hole in the 
ground here in Washington and fill it up 
with a big new House office building, ex- 
tend the front of the Capitol to the tune 
of about $40 million, build a brand new 
office building for the other body, and 
build a $57 million State Department 
building. Is that not considered to be 
inflationary? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Well, you will have 
to ask the President that, I guess, be- 
cause the Bureau of the Budget has 
made these decisions on what to cut out 
and what to allow. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, the gentleman 
will agree with me, will he not, that it is 
just as inflationary to build a building 
in Washington as it is to build a building 
in Baltimore? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I just do not happen 
to believe it is inflationary to build these 
buildings. I disagree with that philos- 
ophy. I do not agree with it at all. 
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Mr. GROSS. I think it is probably 
inflationary, but if building is to be 
stopped for that reason, I am ready, will- 
ing, and able to help stop the building 
of the new House office building and all 
the rest of these buildings here in 
Washington. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, after 
reading a few hundred pages of these 
hearings, I decided that legislatively this 
Congress is dealing with a giant in this 
bill and I am just hopeful that we will 
have the courage to win the fight. I 
was really amazed at the liberality of the 
approach of those in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. It 
would seem to me that they have an in- 
satiable desire to build up a legislative 
kingdom of their own, and unless they 
are stopped and trussed up, in my judg- 
ment they will go a long way toward 
dominating too much of this Govern- 
ment. 

I may be mistaken, but I do not think 
I am, when I say that we are dealing 
with a group of agencies under Mr. Fol- 
som that numbers in employees over 50,- 
200. Ihave looked into the matter some- 
what and it would seem to me that in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare they were asking for an in- 
crease in employment of about 5,548. I 
understand the committee has cut that 
down considerably and I want to compli- 
ment them for their splendid work. 

I looked into the subject of research. 
On every page it was research this and 
research that. They want to do research 
to see if they could better the training 
of social workers; research on the sub- 
ject of retarded speech of children; re- 
search in the subject of the aged; re- 
search in juvenile delinquency. I was so 
amazed at the amount of research that 
they asked to do that I asked them to 
tell me if they could how much in dol- 
lars was in this bill for research, as 
they presented it to the committee. 
They may be mistaken, or I may be mis- 
taken, but the figures I got totaled $163 
million for research, 

I am wondering with all of the re- 
search being done along medical and 
other lines if it is necessary for this or- 
ganization to get into the research field 
as deeply as they have, and I hope some- 
thing will be done by amendment or 
otherwise that will stop some of this 
research. 

In addition, I noticed the other day in 
the committee, with all that we have 
done for the education of the people, 
that it was decided that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must get into the library busi- 
ness and into the extension of library 
services all over the Nation. It seems to 
me that we can get the people sufficiently 
educated with all we are now doing for 
education without taking up this new 
program and this new commitment. 
True, maybe they want only $5 million, 
but it is the camel getting its nose under 
the tent; it mushrooms and mushrooms. 

I am wondering, when they get into 
research in delinquency if this Depart- 
ment feels that it ought to take over all 
of the responsibilities of the parents and 
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the schools, the matter of retarded 
speech in children, et cetera. 

Through the Department of Agricul- 
ture alone we have contributed to the 
feeding of the children $293,600,000 last 
year. In addition, we haul them to 
school and take them back from school. 
After that is over and they go into col- 
lege, through the College Housing Act 
we borrow money at 3.5 percent, 3.6 per- 
cent, or 3.75 percent and loan it at 2.78 
percent, at a loss, to help the colleges 
build dormitories for the students. Yet 
with all of our high schools, all of our 
colleges, everything that we have done 
for youth, this organization wants to 
step in and take over a part of the duties 
of parenthood in the homes of this Na- 
tion. I hope, as we read the bill, we will 
be able to cut many millions of unneces- 
sary waste in this bill off of the burdened 
backs of the taxpayers. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM, Mr. Chairman, my 
service on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has been both interesting and a 
revelation, in a sense. I want to say 
for the chairmen of our committee, Mr. 
Cannon and Mr. Taser, in reply to some 
purported criticisms today that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was not mak- 
ing any attempt to cut this budget, that 
I know that both of these gentlemen are 
as sincerely concerned as any person in 
this House can possibly be, and so are 
the other members of the Appropriations 
Committee. We have attempted to do a 
good job. We all want to cut the budget, 
just as you do. 

I was interested in the statement of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COL- 
MER] and the reply to him by the gentle- 
man from New York. It seems to me 
that what he wants to do is set up a sort 
of superduper conference committee. I 
am sure if any of you have served on a 
conference committee on appropriations 
with Members of another body—I shall 
not refer to it as the Senate because I am 
not referring to the Senate, I am refer- 
ring to the upper House, so-called, be- 
cause of the fact that that body to which 
I refer ups most of the appropriations 
made in the House. 

There is no question but that if the 
committee, as Mr. COLMER, and I know 
he is sincere about it, wants to set up, is 
established, the upper body to which I 
refer would dominate. 

I am sure the gentleman from New 
York put his finger on the spot when he 
referred to that possibility. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM, I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
to clarify the position of the Committee 
on Appropriations. I have before me a 
wire from our State director of public 
assistance. It reads as follows: 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-eight appro- 
priation bill, H. R. 6287, provides for closed 
end appropriation of State and local admin- 
istrative funds, also training or research 
funds deleted. Principle of closed end ap- 
propriation inconsistent with basic 50-50 
matching provisions of Social Security Act. 
Passage of bill with these features would 
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seriously impair administration of public 
assistance in West Virginia, Limited legis- 
lative appropriation for administration this 
State makes 50-50 matching vital here. Am 
advised no decision yet reached by House- 
Senate conference committee on H. R. 4249, 
deficiency appropriation for 1957, This also 
very important to West Virginia. 


Before the gentleman answers, may 
I say that they are resorting to a reduc- 
tion in grants in the State of West Vir- 
ginia, and we are in a rather unusual 
situation there in that our State has a 
tremendous amount of unemployment 
and there is a greater load being carried 
than would be true in other States. So 
they are being forced to reduce their 
grants in order to be able to get by for 
this fiscal year, largely, I understand, 
because the House refused to approve 
an item in the deficiency appropriation 
bill some weeks ago which is now in the 
other body. Will you clarify the position 
of the House with reference to what the 
gentleman inquires about on these ap- 
propriations for administration and the 
deletion of certain training funds? 

Mr. LANHAM. During the hearings 
on the deficiency appropriation bill, 
penetrating questions by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER] brought out 
the fact that the caseload in the admin- 
istration of these funds had increased 
only 3 percent during the past 6 or 7 
years while the administrative costs had 
increased 75 percent. There is no doubt 
that in your State the administrative 
costs are low. They are in my State, but 
as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taber] has told you, in his State they 
reached an unheard of figure in some 
instances of 27 percent. The duty is 
upon the Administrator in Washington 
to take all of these requests for match- 
ing funds and to be sure that this pro- 
gram is economically administered. We 
reduced the appropriation by $2 million 
just as a sort of warning to these people 
in Washington that they must equalize 
this thing and that they must refuse to 
continue to approve requests for match- 
ing funds that were not in line with a 
reasonable percentage of the cost. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the tremendous ad- 
ministration costs exist in the larger 
States, would the distinguished gentle- 
man be willing to say it will not impair 
the program in the small States like 
West Virginia where we have a great 
deal of unemployment? 

Mr. LANHAM. I am satisfied it will 
not. Should it prove it is doing so, I am 
sure this subcommittee and the com- 
mittee as a whole, and the House, will 
supply whatever money is necessary. 

Mr. BAILEY. But, based on your ac- 
tion in not passing the item in the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, there is not 
much hope for them to come back and 
that you would undo what you have 
already done. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that while I cannot reveal the 
details, we are tied up on that appro- 
priation really on another matter and 
this matter could be adjusted in a very 
short time if we got down to that point. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia for the information even 
though it does not fully clarify the ques- 
tions I asked. 
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Mr. LANHAM. I am sorry I did not 
clarify it satisfactorily, but the reason we 
did it and the reason we put the limita- 
tion on this bill is to try to hold them in 
line and save money on the administra- 
tive costs. We do not mean to take a 
dime from any of the recipients but this 
program must be administered economi- 
cally or it is going to destroy itself. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man: will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Following 
the question asked by the gentleman 
from West Virginia, if you were to 
change this from an open end appropri- 
ation to a closed appropriation, what 
kind of formula are you going to use for 
the distribution of funds in the States; 
or is it going to be on a first come, first 
serve basis? In other words, would every 
State come in and get the most that they 
possibly could? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; it would be on a 
50-50 basis as usual. But, it is up to the 
administrator in Washington to turn 
down requests from these States that are 
running up exorbitant administrative 
costs. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. But, under 
the formula, as I understand it, and if I 
am wrong, will the gentleman correct 
me? It is on a matching basis and the 
cost of administration will be divided on 
a 50-50 basis—the State paying half and 
the Federal Government paying half. 
When you change it and make it a closed 
appropriation; how can you then proceed 
to keep it on a matching basis? 

Mr. LANHAM. I say to you that if 
they could not proceed on a matching 
basis, I answered the gentleman from 
West Virginia by saying that an addi- 

tional appropriation would be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TABER. I yield that 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. One other thing I 
wanted to say, I am sure we all want to 
cut this budget. I hope we do not let 
politics get into it. I want to compli- 
ment the chairman and the Members 
on both sides of our subcommittee. We 
have our differences, but they are not 
political differences. I hope as we 
amend this bill which touches so vitally 
human beings in our country, that we 
do not let politics get into it. We have 
done the best we could. We think we 
have a good bill. If you have to cut, 
cut in the number of employees allowed, 
and let us not cut any of the services 
that come back to our people, to which 
they are entitled under legislation which 
we passed, some of it only last year. I 
refer especially to the Library Service 
appropriation. I just hope that will not 
be cut. If an effort is made, I will take 
time then to explain the situation. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. In response to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Ad- 
ministrator must approve the adminis- 
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trative practices of the States when 
they come in for increases. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. LAIRD. Those that are unneces- 
sary will have to be cut out in order to 
stay within the $400 million authoriza- 
mn made in this bill. That is true, is it 
not? 

Mr. LANHAM. That is true. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The Coun- 
cil of State Governments reports that 
13 of the State legislatures have already 
adjourned, and most of them have made 
their appropriations for the next 2 years. 
Now, if we change the nature of this 
law, would the gentleman tell me what 
recourse those States will have? How 
will they make up the deficit if the Fed- 
eral Government now says, “We are 
going to change the rules—the law—in 
midstream”? 

Mr. LANHAM. I have explained to 
the lady that we have no idea of chang- 
ing the formula. The formula will not 
be changed, but the obligation is upon 
the people in Washington not to approve 
those budgets that are submitted that 
are excessive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANHAM] 
has again expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Office of the Secretary 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the Office of the Secretary of Labor 
(hereafter in this title referred to as the 
Secretary), including payment in advance 
when authorized by the Secretary for dues 
or fees for library membership in organiza- 
tions whose publications are available to 
members only or to members at a price lower 
than to the general public; and purchase of 
uniforms or allowances therefor, as author- 
ized by the act of September 1, 1954, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 2131); $1,510,000, of 
which not more than $200,000 shall be for 
international labor affairs. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bunce: On page 
2, lines 11 and 12, strike out “$1,510,000” in 
line 11 and “$200,000” in line 12 and insert 
in lieu thereof “$1,480,000” in line 11 and 
“$170,000” in line 12. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy to hear the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. LanHam], with regard to cuts in 
personnel if we did not cut the basic 
missions to be accomplished under the 
various appropriations in this bill. 

On Saturday last I noticed an Asso- 
ciated Press release which stated that 
the Government civilian payroll at the 
start of this year was 2,403,311, which 
means that exclusive of the military we 
have in the last 12 months added 48,119 
civilians to the Federal payroll. If we 
multiply that by the average salary of, 
roughly, $5,000, it amounts to almost a 
quarter of a billion dollars in increased 
salaries alone during the last year. 
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I call particular attention to the per- 
sonnel in these two departments. In 
1956—that is in the appropriations for 
fiscal 1956—both of these departments 
were given funds to hire substantially 
more people than they now have or have 
ever had on the payroll. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
as of the 28th of February had 28,041 
people; yet they were allowed to have 
under the appropriation bill for the fis- 
cal year 1956 28,503 or 462 people that 
they have not employed. In 1957 this 
figure was raised to 30,994, which is sub- 
stantially 3,000 people more than they 
have been able to employ. 

This bill goes further and places an- 
other 2,000 employees on the Govern- 
ment payroll when they have not even 
filled the vacancies that have existed for 
almost 2 years. 

The particular amendment that I have 
offered is one of a series which I hope will 
be adopted to reduce the Government 
personnel back to the figures authorized 
in the 1957 fiscal year appropriation. In 
other words, I am not attempting any 
roll-back. The amendment would allow 
them the amount they were authorized 
to hire under the 1957 appropriation bill 
and which they have not even reached at 
the present time. The particular 
amendment that is pending applies to a 
reduction of $30,000 in the office of the 
Secretary. The purpose of that addi- 
tional $30,000 is to employ three people, 
one to work on the South American desk 
of the International Labor Organization 
activities, another to work on the Near 
East desk and another who is supposed 
to be a general expert overall. I think 
these jobs can be eliminated in this new 
appropriation bill and I hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the very able gen- 
tleman who has just been speaking on 
this very important subject. I am quite 
sure if all of us would look through the 
committee report we will find that one 
of the most amazing things in the com- 
mittee report is the fact we are con- 
stantly being faced with increased per- 
sonnel. I do want to compliment the 
gentleman and I hope he will offer fur- 
ther amendments in connection with 
other agencies where they have in- 
creased unnecessarily the number of 
personnel. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman 
and I again wish to assure the commit- 
tee that the reductions proposed are all 
for new employees over and above the 
amount permitted under the fiscal year 
1957 appropriation bill. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man can tell us when there is State par- 
ticipation in administering a program 
how those employees are counted? 
Would they come under the limitations 
the gentleman is referring to or would 
they be set aside? : 
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Mr. BUDGE. With respect to this 
particular amendment, this is entirely a 
Federal Government matter. I do not 
believe that any of the series of amend- 
ments which I hope will be adopted will 
relate to any State employees. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 
` Mr. HOFFMAN. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment because, as I 
said awhile ago, certainly something is 
going to have to be done to stop the 
steady growth of employment in the 
Federal Government which, as the gen- 
tleman from Idaho has well stated, now 
totals more than 2.4 million employees, 
an increase from about 1952 of at least 
400,000. 

I also take this time to ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee what is meant 
by the revolving fund. Can the gentle- 
man tell me what is meant by this re- 
volving fund which is referred to in the 
hearings, and can it be used for the pay- 
ment of personnel, consultants, experts, 
and so on and so forth? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Not for experts, no. 
We cut out the original request for 
$150,000 in this revolving fund and then 
spelled out in the report just what it is 
to be used for. On page 2, in the second 
paragraph, it says that it will be for 
central reproduction service, central 
visual exhibit service, central supply 
service, and so forth, and telephone, 
mail, and messenger services. It is 
limited to those things in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. And the present bill 
does not contain the broad language that 
Was proposed in the bill sent to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, it does not. We 
cut that out. 

Mr. GROSS. That is all cut out and 
this revolving fund cannot be used ex- 
cept for those things? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Only for these spe- 
cific things spelled out in the bill on 
page 2. 

Mr, GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I wonder if the gentleman could further 
explain to me why there is an appro- 
priation in this bill for the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Well, that is some- 
thing that the local interests in the 
neighborhood, in the Potomac River 
basin, got this Congress to pass, and there 
is an annual contribution of $5,000 that 
we pay toward the establishment and 
workings of that commission, and it is 
just one of those things that have been 
helping the local area here in their prob- 
lem in the Potomac River. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, with equal fa- 
cility, would provide an appropriation 
for the Missouri River basin, the Mis- 
Sissippi River basin, and the Ohio River 
basin? 

Mr. FOGARTY. If the gentleman 
would introduce legislation and it would 
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pass Congress later, like some of these 
other bills in the last couple of years, by 
an overwhelming vote, I would certainly 
do my best to have it included. 

Mr. GROSS. Including the $15 mil- 
lion bridge across the Potomac at Jones 
Point and connecting the States of 
Maryland and Virginia? 

Mr. FOGARTY. If Congress author- 
ized it, I certainly would try to carry out 
the dictates of the Members of Congress. 
I am only too willing to cooperate. 

Mr. GROSS. Those are some of the 
authorizations, which the gentleman has 
been talking about, which come back to 
haunt us in the future. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I suppose the gentle- 
man will want to defend that $15 million 
bridge. 

Mr. HYDE. No; I just want to ex- 
plain the $5,000 for the Potomac River 
Basin. That is paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment pursuant to a compact between 
Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Each of the jurisdictions con- 
tributes $5,000 and the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes $5,000 toward planning 
and for the development of methods by 
which pollution can be controlled in the 
Potomac River. 

Mr. GROSS. So the Federal Govern- 
ment has been compacted into a spend- 
ing item between the States of Virginia, 
Maryland, and whatever other adjoining 
States there are. 

Mr. HYDE. It is a State compact of 
five jurisdictions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee having 
the bill in charge a question about this 
“International labor affairs.” Just 
what do you want these additional em- 
ployees for? 

Mr. FOGARTY. As the gentleman 
from Idaho explained, there is 1 for the 
Far East, there is 1 for Latin America, 
and there is a topside job here in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Pardon me. I did 
not make my question clear. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think they said 
they needed 1 or 2 secretaries. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What are they sup- 
posed todo? What are their duties? 

Mr. FOGARTY. They are working 
with the Department of State in inter- 
national affairs, and their main duty is 
to be working with the labor movements 
in most of the countries that we have 
dealings with. It is very strongly sup- 
ported by your Presiden 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Whose President? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Your President and 
my President, and by the Secretary of 
Labor. There was some controversy 
over the United States taking part in the 
International Labor Organization meet- 
ing at Geneva, but the chamber of com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers have voted to participate 
this year, even though they had not 
before. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man, We may assume that the cham- 
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ber of commerce and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers have some 
business interests abroad. 

Reading the paper this morning it 
appeared that the importation of small 
automobiles into this country has more 
than doubled in the past year. That may 
mean that the more cars they sell here, 
the less our own manufacturers sell. 

It will be noticed, too, that the labor 
organizations, especially that repre- 
sented by Mr. Reuther—well, the A. F. 
of L., too—are advocating—at least 
according to the literature they sent to 
my office, by mistake probably, and also 
according to the labor papers—they are 
advocating that we should raise the scale 
of wages abroad. They advocate that 
we should send technical experts over 
there to tell the people how to make 
better automobiles for less money. And 
the net result, as I get it, would be that 
they increase competition from abroad, 
which is all to the good of the consumers 
who want to buy the cars, but certainly 
does not help the working people of 
this country to retain their jobs or to 
create more jobs for them. 

They are in favor of that. Then they 
want to send over there, or he went over 
there—well, no; my President and your 
President sent over Mr. Beck, did he not, 
as the representative of the American 
labor movement? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Beck got over there, 
but he was not appointed to go over 
there. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Wait a minute. 
Beck was appointed or was sent over 
there. 

Mr. TABER. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, he went over 
on the understanding that he would be 
appointed. 

Mr. TABER. He thought he was go- 
ing to be. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
knows very well that we play politics 
with the labor bosses just as do the gen- 
tlemen over here. With this difference 
the Democrats get it, we do not. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that there 
is a labor attaché in practically every 
embassy that we have abroad? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That we have what? 

Mr. TABER. A labor attaché. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The point is this. 
We send people over there who misrep- 
resent the American workingman and 
the American workingwoman. And the 
net result of what these fellows want 
to do or do is to destroy the market 
here. 

I see my friend from West Virginia 
(Mr. Barry] getting uneasy over there. 
Tell the House when you get up, about 
the pottery and the glass industry that 
have almost been put out of business in 
your district by competition from abroad 
and how you have been converted to 
Republican doctrine on this one issue 
of the tariff, anyway. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think we should 
hold this down a little, if we are to cut 
this budget at all. That is, unless we 
are just shadowboxing and fooling the 
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people—no; we are not fooling the peo- 
ple, trying to fool the people—it is about 
time that we voted these amendments 
through and then, as someone sug- 
gested, when the bill goes over to that 
very refined and intelligent upper body, 
and then comes back in a conference 
report, let us vote the conference re- 
port down, For the last 20 years, to my 
knowledge, we have been taking every- 
thing that they sent back over here. 
We have just blacked their shoes and 
kissed their feet and taken everything 
they sent back to us after they put in 
what they wanted. Unless we assert 
ourselves now, and when the bill comes 
back, we will never get anywhere. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, we all know that the 
U. S. S. R. has turned its attention from 
expansion by military force to expansion 
of its influence through subversion. 

Through the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, a Communist-dominated 
organization, and other devices, the So- 
viet are preaching false doctrine to 
workers in many countries. These false 
doctrines are designed to appeal to the 
aspirations of workers for better condi- 
tions for themselves and their families. 

A small increase is requested in the 
small staff that follows the Communist 
activities among workers in other coun- 
tries. Information on conditions and 
attitudes of workers often forecast the 
policy to be followed by governments. 

If our foreign policy is to be fully ef- 
fective, the results of the analyses of 
attitudes of the workers and their organ- 
ization leaders must be taken into ac- 
count in making that policy. 

I recommend that the appropriation 
committee’s recommendation be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

(By unanimous consent, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gross, Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia was permitted to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to say a few words 
not so much about the pending amend- 
ment but about the bill that is before us 
and about the general subject of re- 
ducing our appropriations this year so 
that we may with some degree of hope 
look forward to a much needed reduc- 
tion in the tax burden of the people of 
another year. I have heard a lot of ex- 
pressions from Members of the House on 
that subject. Everybody says, “I want 
to see the appropriation bill cut.” To- 
morrow you are going to have that acid 
test. The country is going to find out 
whether this Congress really means to 
cut these appropriation bills or whether 
we are shadow boxing about this thing. 

Personally, I think there is not a bill 
that comes before this House that could 
not be cut 10 percent without hurting 
the essential functions of the Govern- 
ment. I believe the House wants to do 
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this. I believe if those who want to do 
it will stay on the floor tomorrow we will 
be able to accomplish something very im- 
portant to the welfare of this country, 
because if we can begin this matter of 
reducing these appropriations as they 
come along by a substantial amount we 
will be able to do it on all the bills. 

Let us talk about this bill for a minute. 
This, Mr. Chairman, is a tough one. 
This is the one that has all the “do good” 
in it, that has all these fine programs 
that we all love. This has all the pro- 
grams where it is so easy to give away 
somebody else’s money, the taxpayer’s 
money. There is not a word in here 
that I could pick out that I would not 
say was a fine eleemosynary enterprise, 
not one. 

I always have my sympathy with the 
Appropriations Committee, particularly 
the subcommittees that have to deal with 
these subjects and have to make these 
decisions of what to cut and what not to 
cut, because I know they are pressed 
from every side. We start these welfare 
programs and every year they grow and 
grow and grow and grow. That is true 
in this bill. 

You will probably hear it said that this 
bill has been cut over $100 million. You 
know why? To begin with, there are 
two large items in this bill, one of $66 
million and one of $33 million, which 
makes almost $100 million, practically all 
of the cut in this bill, and they have 
expired or been reduced by not being 
carried on any more. That is the re- 
duction in this bill. But if you will go 
through the report on this bill, you will 
find that in nearly every instance the 
amount is raised over last year’s appro- 
priations. 

What I submit to this House is this 
simple question: If we mean to reduce 
appropriations; if the country is for the 
reduction of appropriations; if the Presi- 
dent hopes that we can find means for 
reducing the appropriations, as he has 
said, then is it not a fair proposition to 
say to each one of these agencies as it 
comes along: “We are not going to cut 
your throat, we are not going to destroy 
this fine eleemosynary project that a 
previous Congress inaugurated, but we 
are going to cut you back merely to what 
you spent last year.” In other words, we 
are not going to give you an increase. 
If you will do that on this bill, you will 
cut this bill somewhere between $75 mil- 
lion and $100 million. Nearly every 
appropriation in this bill, nearly every 
part of it, is raised over the appro- 
priation of last year. All I am asking 
you is this. I expect to offer an amend- 
ment in a few minutes. All I ask is 
that you cut them back to what they 
spent last year. Is that not fair? Let 
them absorb the cut. If there is any- 
thing there they need that is cut out 
and if they want to economize in these 
bureaus, like we want to economize and 
like the President wants to economize 
and like the Secretary of the Treasury 
wants to economize, if they really want 
to do it, they can find plenty of room 
in these large sums that are appropri- 
ated and they can just tighten their belt 
& little bit and take these things off the 
list now. Now, my friend says, “We have 
to appropriate this money because Con- 
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gress authorized these things.” Con- 
gress, I expect, makes some mistakes 
because Congress has not been above 
making mistakes in past years. But, no 
previous Congress can bind this Congress 
to continue appropriations on matters 
that a previous Congress authorized or 
appropriated money for, if this Congress 
thinks it is in the best interest of the 
country to reduce those appropriations 
or to eliminate them. If you do not 
accept that as a theory of government, 
then you cannot do anything with these 
bills. You cannot reduce them because 
they are going to keep on going up and 
up and up. You have to be willing to 
just face this issue and say this thing has 
got to be cut, these budgets have got to 
be reduced and these appropriations 
must be reduced, and we have to have 
the courage to stand up and do it and 
I hope that we will. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel I would be re- 
miss if I did not rise at this time to 
speak favorably about the International 
Labor Organization. I am not stand- 
ing here advocating an increase in the 
number of assistants or specialists. In 
fact, I think that we could carry on 
satisfactorily with the present number 
of specialists and employees. So I am 
not opposing the proposal that was 
made here to reduce the appropriation 
for additional specialists. I visited the 
ILO last summer. I regret to say I hap- 
pen to be one of the very few Members 
of this body who ever visited the ILO 
during any conference. I went over 
prejudiced. I felt that it was a radical 
organization which would be of little 
value to the welfare of America. I was 
of the opinion that we should get out 
of it. I left there with the firm opinion 
that we should stay in the ILO, and I 
am glad that the chamber of commerce 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers have agreed to continue for 
another year. There are various parts 
of the ILO program that I do not agree 
with. I question the idea of the treaty- 
making power from conventions and the 
idea that they can pass certain types of 
recommendations which eventually peo- 
ple think of as being in the nature of a 
treaty. 

The United States itself has shown 
that it is doubtful of that part of the ILO 
program, in that we have approved only 
about seven treaties since our partici- 
pation in the ILO, and they have been in 
the maritime field. So, the possible 
detrimental aspects to the United States 
of the ILO will be held to a minimum if 
we do not go along with the treaty- 
making power in ILO. However, as a 
sounding board, as an opportunity for 
the United States to know what some of 
the other nations of the world are doing, 
particularly in their labor movements, I 
think it offers a wonderful opportunity at 
a very low price for America. Also, it 
enables the United States to show to 
other nations the advantages of a capi- 
talistie economy versus a communistic 
controlled economy. 

Mention has been made of labor at- 
tachés. The labor attachés, as a whole 
I think, are doing good work in the vari- 
ous foreign countries where they are 
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stationed. I quite agree with the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taper] that 
they could take on some additional 
duties and save us the necessity of ap- 
propriating money at this time to put on 
additional specialists. I think the labor 
attaché program could very well be ex- 
panded without additional appropria- 
tions for new specialists. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. I am indebted to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for his 
statement that he was not opposing this 
amendment, and to again point out to 
the House that this does not have any 
effect on the International Labor Or- 
ganization as such. It simply means that 
there would not be three additional posi- 
tions created in the office of the Secre- 
tary to review the findings of the labor 
attachés around the world. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been a great deal said about cutting 
appropriations, and especially cutting 
this appropriation. Let us remind you 
once again of what you men and women, 
who were here in the 84th Congress, 
voted for last year and 2 years ago. You 
voted to liberalize the social security 
amendments, which will cost hundreds 
of millions of dollars. You voted for a 
new Water Pollution Control Act, which 
will cost tens of millions of dollars. You 
voted for a Health Survey Act, which will 
cost a million dollars. You voted for 
the Library Services Act. There is $5 
million in this appropriation for that, 
and some Members think it ought to be 
$712 million. You voted to authorize a 
committee for education beyond the high 
school. You voted for the National 
Library of Medicine, which will cost over 
a million dollars. You voted for the 
Health Research Facilities Act which will 
cost tens of millions of dollars. You 
voted to create training of professional 
publicly trained personnel. You voted 
for advanced training of professional 
nurses. You voted to authorize special 
grants in the field of mental health. 
You voted for a new Air Pollution Con- 
trol Act. When you voted for all of 
those bills in the last 2 years you must 
have known it would cost the Federal 
Treasury millions and millions of dollars. 
The only way we are going to get any 
economy, if you want real economy, is to 
introduce legislation that will repeal 
some of those measures I have just 
talked about today. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I think they are all important. 
As far as this appropriation bill before 
us today is concerned, I think we have 
cut it too much. I think in some areas 
we should be increasing appropriations. 
‘We should be increasing appropriations 
over and above what the President has 
asked in this bill that we have before us. 

Now, with reference to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, this is your Secretary of 
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Labor. This is a Republican adminis- 
tration, an administration that we have 
been led to believe over the years has 
been for economy. You ran on that 
platform and so did he last year and 4 
years ago. During the hearings your 
Secretary of Labor replied to a question 
from me as follows: 


Mr. Secretary, is there any place in this 
budget that we have before us that you think 
we can cut and not curtail any highly de- 
sirable services for the fiscal year 1958? 

Mr. MITCHELL. This budget, Mr. Chairman, 
has had the attention of all of the top peo- 
ple in the Department of Labor, including 
myself. It represents to you a compromise 
from the original request of the various 
heads who felt there were more projects than 
could well be undertaken in the interest of 
the workers and the economy of the country. 
I believe that as presented to you the budget 
represents the best thinking of all the peo- 
ple engaged in its preparation. I know of 
no area where it could be cut without af- 
fecting the work and effectiveness of the De- 
partment of Labor. 


Those are the words of your Secretary 
of Labor when he was asked to give us 
some information as to where we could 
cut this budget and that was his answer. 

Speaking with reference to this 
amendment striking $30,000 for three 
additional people for the International 
Labor Organization, as the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Bunce] has said, it will 
not in one way affect the operation 
of the International Labor Organization 
but it will in another because at the time 
we did not have any representation in 
Latin America where it is claimed by 
those who know something about this 
program that we should. We do not 
have any representation as far as the 
Near East is concerned and Mr. Wilkins, 
your Assistant Secretary of Labor, testi- 
fied that he is not able to keep up with 
half of the responsibilities that he is 
charged with now with the staff he has. 

They asked us for $51,000 more than 
they had in the fiscal year 1957. This 
increase was requested to permit the 
Department to follow the labor develop- 
ments in countries of regions of the 
world such as Latin America and the 
Middle East. 

Because of the far-reaching influence 
of workers and worker organizations in 
the political life and economic develop- 
ment of a country, it is essential that the 
United States be thoroughly informed on 
the activities and attitudes of these 
workers as United States foreign policy is 
developed and day-to-day actions are 
taken. 

The world is still in the process of 
testing the fitness of political systems 
and the validity of political philosophies, 
This country needs to know about Com- 
munist activity among workers in other 
countries. Its significance must be ap- 
praised and proposals for dealing with it 
must be developed. 

Area specialists in the Department 
analyze developments and provide infor- 
mation and advice to the Department of 
State which is considered along with 
other information and advice in develop- 
ing policy and in determining day-to-day 
actions. 

Without the additional money, the 
Government may be without expert 
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analyses of labor developments in areas 
of the world. 

We compromised and allowed them 
$30,000 in the belief this is a necessary 
agency of Government, that it is help- 
ing in the international situation. For 
many, many times over the years we 
have been listening to their testimony 
and they have made many suggestions 
that have helped the economy of this 
country and the economy of other coun- 
tries. To those of you who are inter- 
ested in the tariff question, this is one 
of the most legitimate ways I know of 
to raise the living standards and wages 
in foreign countries, which will cut down 
the competition of foreign goods that 
are affecting some of the industries we 
have, where there is a surplus in labor 
markets. 

On behalf of the Secretary of Labor 
and the request he has made, and the 
compromise we have reached on their 
original request of $51,000 for this item, 
under which we have provided $30,000, 
I ask that the pending amendment be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Bunce]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Bunce) there 
were—ayes 123, noes 69. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I wonder what is going 
on here. Judging by that last vote, it 
seems that only five of our friends on the 
other side of the aisle had the temerity 
to stand up and vote with President 
Eisenhower and the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that all of us 
are interested in economy and in reduc- 
ing the budget, but it is difficult for me 
to understand how the committee could 
justify disallowing $2.5 million for the 
training of welfare personnel in view of 
the fact that the Department itself 
actually cut the item 50 percent. This 
Congress authorized $5 million to start 
this training program with. The De- 
partment made a very plausible and a 
very reasonable presentation and asked 
only for $2.5 million, yet the committee 
disallowed the item. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that it will be 
difficult to reinstate the item, but if I 
understand it, this is the item which 
would provide adequately trained per- 
sonnel to assist people who are now de- 
pendent entirely upon charity to become 
self-supporting: the blind people, the 
handicapped people, the aged, and those 
with other incapacitating disabilities, 
I would just like to ask the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, Mr. Focarty, if he will 
be kind enough to give me his attention, 
why it is that after Congress authorized 
$5 million and the Department recom- 
mended a 50 percent reduction in that 
item the committee disallowed the small 
sum of $2.5 million for the training of 
personnel to administer these programs 
and to help the disabled people. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think the result of 
the last vote just taken is a pretty good 
answer to that. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Well, now then, I 
would like to comment, in all seriousness, 
if that is the way we are going to econ- 
omize, by cutting a program that was 
designed to help blind people, we are 
faced with a sad situation. Now, let us 
be realistic about it. Do you want to 
take away from the blind man and the 
totally incapacitated individual the aid 
and assistance which this Congress has 
authorized? It is just like taking the 
cup out of the blind man’s hand. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think the gentleman 
has misinterpreted this program. It was 
a program authorized in the social-secu- 
rity bill in the last session of the Con- 
gress. There has been no money appro- 
priated by the Congress in past sessions 
or in this session for this particular pro- 
gram. It is an entirely new program. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman mis- 
understands me. I know what Iam talk- 
ing about. I know that this is a new 
program. 

Mr. LAIRD. This is a new program, 
and in view of the fact that the Congress 
went on record by adopting a resolution 
asking the President to make substantial 
reductions, the committee felt it was the 
consensus of Congress that they wanted 
reductions in this budget. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not want to be 
impolite. The gentleman has expressed 
his views. I said it was a new program 
that we started upon with the idea of 
trying to aid these unfortunate people 
in becoming self-supporting. If you 
could know what has been accomplished 
without this provision. Many blind peo- 
ple who have heretofore been totally de- 
pendent are now earning a livelihood 
and are self-respecting citizens. 

Are you telling the House now that be- 
cause of some perhaps ill-advised resolu- 
tion passed by Congress calling upon the 
President to tell us how to cut the budget 
that I should feel justified in taking the 
cup out of a blind man’s hand in the 
name of economy? That is what you 
are doing. 

This is a new program. I knew what 
I was voting for when I voted for the new 
program, I think that this one item 
would certainly tend to minimize the 
financial burdens which are now borne 
by the Federal Government and that it 
would be a good investment to try to find 
some way to aid these people to become 
self-supporting. 

If you want to economize, you can 
adopt the committee version of the bill. 
I submit that somebody on the commit- 
tee should sponsor an amendment to 
restore the small sum of $2,500,000 and 
let us embark upon a program which 
would be of advantage in future years. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Cootxx] has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

CIlI——279 
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Mr. CHAIRMAN. IS there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I just want to make it 
clear that the fine work which the gen- 
tleman has referred to is being done in 
the various States. Our action has noth- 
ing to do with these particular State pro- 
grams as it is a new program. This 
program provides that the fine work that 
is being carried on in several of our 
States would be paid for by the Federal 
Government, to the extent of 80 percent 
of the check. This does not stop the 
work that is now being carried on in the 
States to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred. i 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly it does not 
stop it. I realize that full well. But the 
gentleman’s own administration devised 
this formula for matching funds. The 
Federal Government puts up 80 percent 
and the States put up 20 percent. They 
train personnel and that trained per- 
sonnel go out and help to place these 
people in profitable employment. 

I say that some member of the com- 
mittee should introduce an amendment 
as I have suggested. This is a good pro- 
gram and should be started now. 

I am certain that every Member of 
this House knows something about the 
wonderful work which has already been 
done in placing unfortunate and de- 
pendent people in profitable employ- 
ment, which has relieved the relief load. 
There is a definite and a desperate short- 
age of well-trained personnel in this 
particular field-of social activity. This 
program was approved by Congress in 
the hope that more efficient and well- 
trained personnel may be made avail- 
able to the end that more and more of 
our unfortunate citizens might become 
pleasantly and profitably employed. To 
disallow this item could well prove to be 
false economy. This is neither a gift 
nor a grant in the ordinary sense of the 
word. It is actually an investment and 
I believe a very good investment. Many 
unfortunate and disabled people could 
be placed in profitable employment if 
trained personnel could be made avail- 
able to them to assist in finding profita- 
ble jobs. It seems to me that this is a 
sad and a sorry place to stop to econo- 
mize, and I indulge in the hope that this 
House will reinstate this item and start 
this program. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to suggest 
that in Illinois and many other States 
throughout this Nation, the fine work 
that the gentleman talks about, taking 
care of the blind and other people who 
cannot take care of themselves, is being 
done at the home level by the taxpayers 
of the States. 

Practically every new program that 
has been offered and which they are at- 
tempting to embark upon through this 
bill is being carried on in most of the 
States at the local level. And the peo- 
ple there are happy to do it. 

So I would suggest to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Cool that 
there ought to come a time when he 
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would cease bringing all of his troubles 
to the Federal Government, quit carry- 
ing the tincup to which he referred to 
the Federal Government and with his 
and their vaunted wealth down there 
take care of their own people, instead of 
coming to the Federal Government and 
asking for alms. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this debate, apparently, 
is getting into the usual pattern. We all 
love our friend—I think that is the proper 
word—from North Carolina, Mr. COOLEY. 
But we cannot just sit quietly by when 
he claims that we on the Republican side 
are taking the tincup away from the 
blind man, as was disclaimed by our col- 
league from Illinois, Mr. VURSELL. Just 
give us credit for dropping as many 
nickels into that blind man’s cup as do 
you on your side when you go down the 
street. 

Do not assume that you have all of 
the kindliness, all of the charity, and all 
of the virtues, that we have none, because 
that not only makes us feel badly over 
here, even though we know, as well as 
you know, you are mistaken. Do not 
appear to be a good Samaritan. It does 
not fit you. 

The gentleman from New York, Mr. 
Rooney, came down into the well a few 
moments ago and said that he was sur- 
prised to note, or was glad to note—1 
have forgotten which it was—that five 
of the Members on the minority side had 
the temerity to vote with the President 
and the Secretary of Labor, 

To the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Rooney] permit me to say those 
five gentlemen have not been here 
long enough to drop into the habit of 
voting as the boss told them to vote, 
When you had a President down there— 
when I say President, he is my President, 
too, but I mean of your political faith, 
it may have been the rule to hear the 
cracking of the party whip. We on this 
side of the aisle do not walk down the 
chalkline all the time. We do not even 
follow the Speaker all the time, as some- 
times it has been said—though I doubt it, 
however—that you folks do. But of that 
we will perhaps have a demonstration 
tomorrow when House Resolution 85 
is on. It may be I should not talk that 
way; but here we are. And the five had 
the courage, the good sense to vote their 
convictions. Those young men—I did 
not see who they were, but I understand 
they were young gentlemen—did not 
vote, as the gentleman would have us 
believe they did, because of the Presi- 
dent’s views, but because they thought it 
was the right thing to do. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Surely the gentleman 
would not call our distinguished friend 
from New Jersey a young man, a young 
Member, would he? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Which one? Mr. 
WOLVERTON? Mr. WOLVERTON for years 
here has had the courage to vote his 
convictions. He has courage and abil- 
ity, we are all better legislators because 
he is here. No one to my knowledge ever 
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accused him of casting a political vote. 
Do you find fault with that? 

Mr. ROONEY. No. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Then what are you 
squawking for or about? We have on 
our side people who do vote their con- 
victions, and no one is finding any fault 
if they follow the President or if they do 
not. The President never asked for a 
rubberstamp Congressman. No doubt 
some few have been or are taking ad- 
vantage of his friendship to try to read 
out of the party all those who do not 
accept them as infallible—who recognize 
that they, basking in the shadow of his 
personal popularity, would share the 
limelight, insert themselves in the po- 
litical forefront. We will go along with 
the President when we can, but we can- 
not always turn the political grindstone 
for anyone who just at the moment may 
assume to speak for Ike. Your Secre- 
tary of Labor? Sure he is my Secretary 
of Labor, too. I do not go along with 
him on everything. I cannot. I intend 
to vote for some of the amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act which I assume 
they will send down here, but not all of 
them. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I was prompted to 
make the observation I did make be- 
cause of the gentleman’s statement to 
the effect that I asked the question why 
they had failed to start this program 
which they authorized. He referred to 
the resolution which we passed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And you character- 
ized it as ill advised. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not going to 
argue with you about it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know. I 
was just recalling you so stated a mo- 
ment ago. 

Mr. COOLEY. I voted for it. But 
the point is, when he said that, that was 
an indication to me that because of this 
budget urge we were about to cripple the 
program to help the blind people. I 
have my own responsibility. The gen- 
tleman has his own responsibility. I 
think it is a good program. I think it 
should be followed. I think it is a good 
investment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Wait a minute. I 
do not go along with everything you say. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; you do not go 
along with anything anybody says. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not blindly fol- 
low every path that seems to look good 
at the moment. Many a word of good 
advice has been given to me by present 
and former Members of this House, from 
your side and many, many times I have 
accepted and acted on them. Remem- 
ber when you had your picture taken 
with Walter Reuther who claimed to be 
the farmer’s friend? 

Mr. COOLEY. Never mind that. You 
were going along with the President last 
year, were you not? He was your Presi- 
dent last year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He was and he is. 
The point is this: I do not want you— 
and I know that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman], who is against 
monopoly, would not approve of it—I do 
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not want you to claim a monopoly of 
kindliness, and Christianity, and desire 
to help the unfortunate. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have not made any 
such claim. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I misunderstood you 
completely if you did not. If my ears did 
not deceive me you charged those who 
supported the amendment with taking 
the blind man’s cup from him. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; you did not. I 
have not made any such claim. I feel 
that is true of the committee members 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Are you through? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes: 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Thank you for the 
contribution. Read the gentleman's 
speech tomorrow as it is printed in the 
Record and unless he changes it you will 
learn just what he did say. If I did not 
catch the trend of his argument—and 
have not accurately sensed its import— 
accept my apology. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses 
necessary for the Office of the Solicitor, 
$2,225,000, together with not to exceed $365,- 
000 to be derived from the highway trust 
fund created by section 209 of the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bunce: On page 
3, line 9, strike out “$2,225,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$2,205,000.” 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, after 
the last colloquy, I rather hesitate to 
address the Committee on an item of this 
size. It is a reduction of only $20,000 
in the Office of the Solicitor. As shown 
in the report, this is for new personnel 
over and above the 1957 budget for this 
office. I apologize to the membership in 
offering these amendments this way for 
such small amounts of money, but it is 
the only way I can think of that indi- 
vidual portions of the bill can be reached. 
I think all of us would like to hold this 
personnel down at least to the 1957 level, 
particularly in view of the fact, I should 
like to emphasize to the membership 
once more, that the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare as of the last day of 
February of this year were still unable 
to recruit almost 1,500 people, the num- 
ber of people who were allowed in those 
two Departments in the appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1956—not 1957 
but 1956. They still have not been able 
to employ the people. I again apologize 
to the membership for these piecemeal 
amendments, but it is the only way to 
reach the money in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have an 
amendment at the Clerk’s desk which 
would cut this appropriation by $204,000. 
That amendment would cut it back to the 
appropriation which was allowed to the 
Solicitor’s Office last year. As I said a 
few minutes ago, it seems to me that if 
we mean business about this thing, and I 
do not want to play with chicken feed for 
the next couple of days, then we ought 
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to be willing to stand up and vote to hold 
these appropriations at least to the last 
year’s figures. That is the only way that 
we can make substantial cuts. I wonder 
if the gentleman does not agree with 
that amendment to cut it back to last 
year? 

Mr. BUDGE. I should be very happy 
to. I would be happy to have an amend- 
ment offered in some way so that it could 
be done with one amendment rather 
than piecemeal. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not know 
of any way that you can do it all in one 
amendment because some of them you 
cannot reduce and others you can re- 
duce. I think it would require a number 
of amendments. But, it seems to me, if 
we are going to make any substantial cuts 
on this bill, we might as well recognize 
at the beginning that we have to cut 
them back at least to what they had a 
35 ago. That ought to satisfy every- 


Mr. BUDGE. I should like to suggest 
that if the gentleman from Virginia will 
offer a substitute to the amendment 
which I have offered, I would be happy 
to support him in holding the appro- 
priations and the personnel to the num- 
ber authorized in 1957. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Would the 
gentleman yield to me for that purpose? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment as a substi- 
tute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa. z 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Bunce: On page 3, line 9, 


strike out “$2,225,000” and insert 
“$2,021,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Virginia care to be heard on 
the amendment? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
Mr. Chairman, 

This amendment does what I sug- 
gested a little while ago. I think many 
Members feel we should cut these appro- 
priations at least back to last year’s fig- 
ures. I am rather dismayed because the 
Chairman read you a long list of authori- 
zations that previous Congresses have 
made. As I said before, Congress some- 
times makes mistakes. I do not say that 
they did in this case. I know that Con- 
gress did authorize these things, but they 
did not appropriate the money. We ap- 
propriate on these things, and that is 
what we are doing now. All Iam asking 
is that we repent if we have made some 
mistakes. I am calling you to come to 
the mourner’s bench with me. We have 
made mistakes in the past. Let us 
rectify them now. This is our chance. 
I will quote an old spiritual, which is, 
“As iong as the light holds out, the vilest 
sinner may return.” Let us cut these 
things back to what they were last year, 
at least. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It is my under- 
standing that if this amount was deleted 
from this appropriation the actual effect 
would be to cut out the retirement provi- 
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sions that were voted last year. The 
only way in which they could be ab- 
sorbed would be to actually let the per- 
sonnel go below the amount that was 
available last year. So that actually you 
would be cutting down the efficiency of 
the Department. If I am incorrect, I 
would like to be corrected. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man is eminently correct. This year the 
retirement by the Government was 
transferred from the Civil Service Com- 
mission and distributed among the vari- 
ous agencies. It is a small portion of 
each of these appropriations. It seems 
to me that there is no agency in this 
Government that could not tighten its 
belt just a little and absorb that out of 
this year’s appropriation. Where are we 
going to economize if we do not make 
some of these people who are spending 
the Government's money tighten up a 
little? This is a small item, a small 
amount of belt tightening that each of 
these agencies would have to do in order 
to absorb that amount. We used to have 
the Jensen amendment which prohibited 
a department from employing new em- 
ployees when vacancies occurred. If 
they will merely apply that principle and 
work a little harder and not fill those 
vacancies that occur very rapidly, they 
will be able to absorb it without any 
embarrassment and without any injury 
to the Federal service. This is the Office 
of the Solicitor. That is lawyers. Good- 
ness knows they are getting two and a 
quarter million as it is. They will have 
no trouble absorbing that if they, like 
Secretary Humphrey, want to do it, 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
point made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] 
was a point well taken, because it just 
goes to show that when some of these 
amendments are offered they go much 
further than you ever thought they 
would. The mandatory increases for 
the Office of Solicitor, the civil service 
retirement fund contribution of $129,900, 
and the extra day’s pay of $8,325, amount 
to $137,000. So this would not just take 
them back to what they had in 1957. It 
means they will have to lay off addi- 
tional personnel to make up that 
$137,000. 

We have been piling work on the Of- 
fice of the Solicitor in the Department 
of Labor. For those of you who yoted 
to raise minimum wages from 75 cents 
an hour to $1, it means that you 
were telling the Solicitor that you were at 
that time giving him an added respon- 
sibility to see to it that the litigation 
under the wage-hour law is carried out. 
You voted for that bill a couple of years 
ago to raise the minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1 an hour. Now you want to 
come in here with an amendment like 
this and say to the Congress: “Yes, we 
voted to raise it from 75 cents to $1 an 
hour but we do not want it enforced.” 

Why do you not stand up and say you 
are against the minimum-wage law pro- 
viding $1 an hour? Why do you not 
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stand up today and say you did not mean 
to increase minimum wages from 75 
cents to $1 an hour; or, if you did, you do 
not want it enforced? 

There is the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. ‘This is taken care of by 
the Solicitor’s Office, which recovers 
thousands of dollars for the Govern- 
ment in third-party suits. You are 
going to cut that down by this kind of an 
amendment. 

Under the wage-and-hour law, in back 
wages this past year they were able to 
collect by litigation, going to the courts, 
$1,875,000 which was found due those 
people who were not paid a minimum 
wage. 

If you want to disrupt those programs, 
if you want to renege on the promises 
that were made to the people by the 
votes of this House when we raised the 
minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 an 
hour, then you should support this kind 
of an amendment. But to my mind that 
is not good business at all. If we voted 
for that legislation, we ought to stand up 
and be counted when the appropriations 
to carry out the legislation are being 
voted on; not vote for the legislation for 
publicity’s sake, then come back a year 
later and cut the guts out of the appro- 
priations so that it cannot be enforced. 
That is what you are doing here today 
by offering these crippling amendments. 

I know the Department of Labor is 
a popular place to cut because it is the 
Department of Labor; it has the word 
“labor” in it. But in the Interior bill 
that was up here last week there was no 
demand to cut it back to what they had 
in 1957. 

Why start the pattern with the De- 
partment of Labor? The cuts in the In- 
terior bill were not 50 percent as much 
as we cut the increases in this bill. I 
did not hear any demand to cut that bill 
back to what they had in 1957. I hope 
on all other appropriation bills, if this 
is going to be your philosophy from here 
on out when these bills are before us, 
that each of you get up and make a con- 
fession that you did the wrong thing 
last year and the year before and the 
2 years before that when you voted for 
this legislation that your administration 
has advocated in the past 4 years. I 
think it adds up to just exactly that. 
You are either for it or you are against 
it. You cannot on the one hand vote to 
expand these programs, and on the other 
hand, deny the administrators of this 
program the tools to do a decent job. 
When you refuse them the tools to do a 
decent job and they do not have suffi- 
cient help, then you cannot expect to 
be able to find fault because they are 
not doing the job as Congress intended 
it to be done, That is the situation we 
find ourselves in now. If you adopt the 
pending amendment you are going to set 
this office back from the 1957 level and 
you are going to cripple a lot of the laws 
you voted for in the last 2 years and 
cause an injustice to both management 
and labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. BUDGE}. 

The substitute was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE] as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the promotion of industrial safety, 
employment stabilization, and amicable in- 
dustrial relations for labor and industry; 
performance of safety functions of the Sec- 
retary under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended (5 U. S. C. 784 
(c)); performance of the functions vested 
in the Secretary by title I of the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947 (29 U. S. C. 159 
(f) and (g)); and not less than $182,575 for 
the work of the President's Committee on 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week, as authorized by the act of July 11, 
1949 (63 Stat. 409): Provided, That no part 
of the appropriation for the President’s com- 
mittee shall be subject to reduction or trans- 
fer to any other department or agency under 
the provisions of any existing law; including 
purchase of reports and of material for 
informational exhibits and expenses of at- 
tendance of cooperating officials and consult- 
ants at conferences concerned with the work 
of the Bureau of Labor Standards; $1,031,300. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bunce: On page 
4, line 7, strike out “$1,031,300” and insert 
“$985,000.” 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is identical with the ones 
which I have offered before. It reduces 
the number of personnel in this particu- 
lar agency to the 1957 level. It does, 
however, add to the funds appropriated 
sufficient funds to take care of the re- 
tirement payments to the Civil Service 
Commission and it also takes care of the 
extra day’s pay which is being encoun- 
tered in all of these departments. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be adopted. It does not cut 
any existing program. It just keeps the 
personnel that were authorized under 
the present year’s appropriation bill. I 
should like again to stress the fact that 
the Department has never yet employed 
the employees that it was authorized to 
employ under the 1957 bill or under the 
1956 bill. I hope that the amendment 
will be adopted. It does not cut back 
anything and it does make allowance 
for the retirement payments to the re- 
tirement fund. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the. gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Does your amend- 
ment cut out the $20,000 to extend the 
safety service to industries using fission- 
able material? 

Mr. BUDGE. I do not know that you 
could say that it cuts out any specific 
program. I think that an agency of 
this nature can reprogram within the 
agency and do those things which it be- 
lieves are the most urgent to be done. 

I would like to comment a little bit 
on the remarks of my good friend from 
Rhode Island, with whom I had the 
pleasure to serve on this particular sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations for a period of 2 years. If we 
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accept the idea advanced by the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island that once an 
authorization bill is passed it is then our 
duty to appropriate the full amount of 
the authorization bill, then the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations could be abolished; 
it would serve no function. Time after 
time we hear the statement, “Oh, this 
is only an authorization. We will let the 
Committee on Appropriations work on 
it.” And then when the Committee on 
Appropriations comes in and the com- 
mittee cuts something or the House says 
that it wants to cut something, why 
should we always say, “Well, just a year 
ago you voted to authorize it.” If we 
are going to vote the full authorizations 
on programs, let us abolish the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and at least save 
the taxpayers that amount of money. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will only take 1 min- 
ute, but I would like to ask the gentle- 
man who just spoke one question, if he 
will please answer. May I make it clear 
for the record that in reducing the 
amount you are not specifically indicat- 
ing that you want this new work covered 
by this $20,000 abandoned because in 
your remarks you indicated that you 
wanted no new work undertaken, and 
this seems to me to be a very important 
new work and I do not want it left in the 
record that the Department is instructed 
not to go ahead with it. 

Mr. BUDGE. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from California I want to say 
this: In our private business, in any kind 
of endeavor today, where you enter upon 
some new line, particularly when it is 
just a very minor item in the overall 
picture, you do not immediately go out 
and hire so many people earmarked to 
do that particular thing. You attempt 
to absorb those costs with the people you 
now have working for you, and I hon- 
estly believe that it can be done very 
well with the present limitation of the 
people who are working in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and I know that it can 
be done if they only employ the people 
that were authorized under this year’s 
appropriation bill, let alone the raise 
called for in this bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I hope I am right in saying 
that I think he agrees with me. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not like to find myself in disagreement 
with my friend, the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Bunce], but when I voted, 
for example, to raise the minimum wage 
in this country from 75 cents to $1 an 
hour, I meant just that, and I expected 
that we would approve the necessary ap- 
propriations to see to it that the law was 
enforced. If we do not want to do that 
and follow through with the appropriate 
appropriations, then we should not have 
voted for the law, in the first place, in 
my opinion. 
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Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. I am just curious to 
know, in the gentleman’s opinion, how 
much more it will cost to enforce the 
Fair Labor Standards Act at $1 an hour 
than at 75 cents an hour. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We actually do not 
know, because we have inspectors to visit 
only about 7 percent of the plants covered 
under the law; so we do not know. Un- 
der the 75-cent-an-hour law, if this will 
answer the gentleman’s question, 1 out of 
8 establishments investigated was found 
to be not in compliance. Under the dol- 
lar-an-hour minimum, 1 out of 5 firms 
investigated was found to be not in com- 
pliance with the wage-and-hour law. 
That is a pretty good example. 

As I lock at the matter of the respon- 
sibility of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, it is this: When we vote for leg- 
islation then I think it is the duty of the 
Committee on Appropriations to go 
through these department requests, to 
carry out that legislation, with a fine- 
tooth comb. If we find any place where 
we can save money, if we can justify in 
the record that money is being expended 
loosely, then it is our responsibility to 
tighten the reins on that particular de- 
partment. That is our responsibility as 
I see it. 

Mr. Chairman, if you can find in the 
record anything to show that the Bureau 
of Labor Standards has been loosely 
operated in any way, shape, or form, then 
I think you have a legitimate reason for 
cutting this appropriation. 

There is not a State in the Union 
which has not at some time called on 
this Bureau for help—for information 
about how other States are handling a 
labor problem in legislation or adminis- 
tration, for technical assistance on how 
to save human lives and limbs in indus- 
try, on how to facilitate employment for 
a legless veteran, how to find a proper 
job for a youngster, and so on and on. 

Most of the States you represent call 
upon the Bureau of Labor Standards 
constantly. 

Your State officials who ask Bureau 
help are not only administrators. They 
are legislators in your State capitols 
just as we are here in the Nation’s 
Capitol. And where do we go, as a 
matter of fact, for information on State 
labor laws, on how to prevent work in- 
juries, and so on, in order to answer 
our constituents? I go to the Bureau of 
Labor Standards and so do many of you. 
This Bureau answers more than 3,000 
requests a year from the States and sev- 
eral hundred from Members of Con- 
gress. 

Upon request it trains their factory 
inspectors to do a better job of saving 
lives on the job; it shows employees, 
mainly through their organizations, how 
to cut costs of production through acci- 
dent prevention; it advises with State 
legislative commissions which constantly 
seek from them the most practical and 
economical way to solve a labor problem. 
It urges States to set up committees 
or commissions to study and solve their 
own problems rather than run to Wash- 
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ington for a law. It gathers informa- 
tion and successful experience from 
other States and makes it available to 
all. It works with the States, but does 
not try torun them. It knows that un- 
less the States face and solve their labor 
problems in this dynamic, changing 
economy of ours, you and I are going 
to meet increasing pressure to authorize 
the Federal Government to do the job. 

Your committee has already cut this 
Bureau’s request by $135,700. Almost 
half the increase is for the mandatory 
payments to the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Fund. We have allowed only the 
most modest increases: $15,000 for the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped and $20,- 
000 to extend safety services to industries 
using fissionable materials. All of us 
know something about—and those of you 
on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy know graphically—the horrible 
dangers from radiation in the peacetime 
development of this new force. These 
dangers can be controlled but it is a 
technical, complicated job, especially 
when industry all over the country is in- 
creasing the use of radioactive isotopes 
and our States must assume responsi- 
bility for safeguarding workers in this 
new field. 

Let us give this pittance to the Bureau 
to hire and train men to help the States. 
Let us not have on our conscience the 
false economy which shortens the lives 
of men and endangers the future 
generation. 

We cut the request by over $100,000. 
They asked for $135,700 more than we 
allowed them. The answer that was 
given to my friend from California [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT] concerning the $20,000 for 
additional safety services under the 
gentleman’s amendment, should have 
been that it would be stricken from the 
bill. They would not have the man- 
power to go into that new area at all. 

In addition, and I do not know whether 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE] 
realizes this or not, but on page 3 of the 
bill, line 22, it says: “and not less than 
$182,575 for the work of the President's 
Committee on National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week.” That 
means that as long as you have not 
changed the figure in the bill, you are 
still allowing the $15,000 increase we 
gave them for that work but you will 
then be cutting the amount for the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards by another 


$15,000. 
Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BUDGE. Of course, I realize what 
a difficult task the gentleman from 
Rhode Island has in bringing this bill 
to the floor. It is probably the most dif- 
ficult bill to bring to the floor of any 
which come before this body because of 
the human interest involved, but I still 
feel that these amendments which I 
have offered are proper when they sim- 
ply curtail the employment to those ley- 
els authorized under the appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1957, especially when 
they have not even reached the level of 
employment authorized for 1957. There- 
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fore, I do not see how the gentleman can 
contend that the programs are being 
damaged in any way. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think the gentle- 
man knows that in arriving at these 
budget requests they allow about 5 per- 
cent for so-called lapses. When we con- 
sider the number of positions authorized 
and multiply that by 5 percent, we get 
the lapses generally assumed in the aver- 
age Government operation. If this is 
considered, as it should be, the Depart- 
ment of Labor is staffed right up to the 
1957 budget. 

In the gentleman’s amendment that 
we are talking about now, since you have 
not changed that limitation of $182,575 
on line 22, it means that the gentleman’s 
amendment will go $15,000 deeper than 
he intended to go. In other words, he 
will not be going back to what the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards had in 1957 but 
$15,000 less than the amount that they 
had in 1957. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. Of course, anything of 
that kind, as the gentleman knows, could 
be corrected in conference. That has 
been done before. But here is what I 
still cannot understand. The current 
employment of the Department of Labor 
is 5,160, and the Congress allowed in the 
1956 appropriations an employment fig- 
ure of 5,322. Then the gentleman al- 
lowed in the 1958 bill a total of 5,553. 

You have raised the allowance in this 
bill to 5,553, and they still have not 
reached the level that was authorized 
in 1956. 

Mr. FOGARTY. But taking into con- 
sideration that under average conditions 
regarding turnover replacement of per- 
sonnel leaving a Government agency, re- 
cruitment, and so forth, one must allow 
about 5 percent for lapses, then how 
do you come out? They will be pretty 
close to what they should be. 

Mr. BUDGE. The HEW figure would 
be about 10 percent. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It would not be bet- 
ter than 10 percent in the Labor Depart- 
ment; it would be less than 5 percent. 
In the HEW I think it would be 10 per- 
cent, because many of the programs were 
not enacted into law until the closing 
days of the session, and it took them some 
months to get tooled up and get into 
operation. In the Labor Department 
that is not so, because we did not have 
new legislation enacted during the last 
part of the last session of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided and there were—ayes 107, 
noes 70. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary to render assistance in connection with 
the exercise of reemployment rights under 
section 8 of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended (50 U. S. C. App. 
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308), the Service Extension Act of 1941, as 
amended (50 U. S. C. App. 351), the Army 
Reserve and Retired Personnel Service Law 
of 1940, as amended (50 U. S. O. App. 401), 
and section 9 of the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act (50 U. S. C. App. 459), 
and the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (69 Stat, 
598), $542,000. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bunce: On page 
4, line 18, strike out “$542,000” and insert 
“$406,000.” 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
exactly the same type amendment as 
was previously adopted. It takes the 
number of positions authorized in fis- 
cal 1957 and adds to that amount of 
money the payments for the retirement 
fund, and the money for the extra day’s 
pay. It does not cut out any existing 
program. It simply means that we will 
continue at the same level as we are 
now operating in this particular agency, 
and that the retirement payment will 
be contributed in addition to the pres- 
ent spending for personnel in the 
agency. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
really thought this might go by without 
any attempted cuts by my friends on the 
Republican side of the aisle, because 
this does not really affect labor as the 
term “labor” is usually thought of. It 
just affects veterans. It affects all the 
veterans of ourcountry. It is something 
the American Legion has testified for, it 
is something the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have testified for, it is something 
the Disabled American Veterans have 
testified for, it is something the AMVETS 
have testified for, in fact every veterans’ 
organization has urged that this item be 
approved. 

It is because of your action in passing 
the reserve act a year or two ago that 
they have a 40 percent increase in work- 
load. This year because of the passing 
of the Military Reserve Act they have 25 
percent over 1957. This is the only 
place in the Federal Government where 
an employee who leaves the service, 
whether he be in the Reserve, in the 
National Guard, or in the regular armed 
services, has any guaranty that his job 
rights will be retained when he returns 
home. 

On top of that, since from now on 
those going into the armed services have 
no further rights as far as education and 
all the other benefits under the GI bill of 
rights is concerned, this is the only thing 
that a person going into the service today 
has to look to from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Let me repeat this again. It is 
estimated that the number of reservists 
and National Guard men who must per- 
form training duty will average about 
1,250,000, an increase of 40 percent over 
1956 and 25 percent over 1957. That is 
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something that was not in this situation 
before. So, in effect, when you cut down 
this increase, you are saying to every- 
one who goes up for training in the Na- 
tional Guard or in the Reserve, “We are 
not going to guarantee your job and job 
rights when you come back home.” 
When you cut out this amount of money 
that is all there is to it. If you want to 
vote that way, all well and good. Itisa 
vote against the veteran. It is a vote 
against every reservist who is called up 
for special training in the years to come. 
If you want to deny them their rights to 
get their jobs back when they return 
from training, then a good way to deny 
them that right is to vote for this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 103, noes 96. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers, Mr. Focanrx 
and Mr. BUDGE. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 114; 
noes 87. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary to enable the Secretary to conduct a 
program of encouraging apprentice training, 
as authorized by the acts of March 4, 1913 (5 
U. S. C. 611), and August 16, 1937 (29 U. S. C. 
50), $3,600,000. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Texas: On page 4, line 24, strike out 
“$3,600,000” and insert “$3,399,000.” 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is, first, important 
to point out that this cut is proposed in 
spite of the fact that in this particular 
appropriation there is no increase in 
the number of employees allowed the 
department. So if on the previous oc- 
casions you have voted because you felt 
that we should maintain the status of the 
department as far as employment is con- 
cerned exactly where it was before, that 
is not the case here. 

By this amendment you are asked to 
cut out a $201,000 appropriation for the 
better training of personnel in indus- 
trial plants, the very thing that is at the 
heart of, actually, most of our national 
defense. If you cut this out you are do- 
ing something which will put us further 
behind the Communist Russian advances 
in industrial fields and you are doing al- 
most irreparable harm to our national 
defense. 

I think the time has come to recognize 
that simply because you get postcards 
from people at home which tell you in 
general terms to cut the budget is no 
excuse for us to cut without any rhyme 
or reason. Certainly, here is a case 
where there is no good reason to do so, 
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The world is moving and no action of 
ours is going to bring it to a halt. If 
we do not voice the fact that we need 
better industrial techniques in all of our 
employment areas in the United States 
for our own advancement, our own 
standards of living as well as national 
defense, we are going back down the re- 
actionary trail which each and every one 
of us is going to regret at some future 
time. I therefore hope that the pend- 
ing amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that economy 

can be effected simply by chopping down 
the budget requests of the various de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, but it is also true that 
sound economy can also be practiced by 
providing sufficient funds for the effi- 
cient carrying out of Government opera- 
tions and by the intelligent investment 
of Federal funds in the future develop- 
ment of our economy. 
I I feel strongly, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have an opportunity today to distinguish 
between these types of economy. I doubt 
if there are more than a handful of 
Members in this body who seriously dis- 
pute the tremendous job which the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship—under the De- 
partment of Labor—has performed in 
recent years, and the even greater con- 
tribution which it can make to a sound 
national economy if this program is al- 
lowed to develop and grow. 

One thing should be understood at the 
outset, Mr. Chairman. The apprentice- 
ship programs which are initiated by the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship do not fall 
within the category sometimes referred 
to as a “Federal handout.” 

Apprenticeship, in its simplest terms, 
is training for those occupations com- 
monly known as skilled crafts or trades 
that require a wide and diverse range of 
skills and knowledge, as well as a matu- 
rity and independence of judgment. The 
apprenticeship programs which we are 
considering at this time are not con- 
ducted by the Federal Government. 
They are voluntary programs between 
management and labor, stimulated by 
Government and in cooperation with vo- 
cational education. In most instances, 
these programs evolve as a result of the 
encouragement and technical assistance 
offered by the Federal Government 
through the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

At the present time, skilled workers 
in the United States number nearly 9 
million and comprise about 14 percent of 
our work force. Each year 250,000 new 
skilled workers are needed merely to 
replace those who die or retire. Many 
additional thousands, of course, are 
needed annually to meet expanding ac- 
tivity in almost every segment of our 
economy. 

If this need is to be met—and I'm sure 
we all agree that it must be met—these 
skilled workers have got to come from 
someplace. At the present time, ap- 
proved apprenticeship programs regis- 
tered with the Department of Labor pro- 
duce about 40,000 graduate apprentices a 
year, and about the same number grad- 
uate from programs which have not 
been registered with the Department of 
Labor. We know from both Govern- 
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ment and industry sources that the addi- 
tional 200,000 and more skilled workers 
needed each year are simply not forth- 
coming from our technical schools, from 
skilled immigrants from abroad, from 
training programs within industry, and 
from workers with job experience. 

We have got to face the fact that there 
is a shortage of skilled workers in the 
United States today and that this short- 
age will affect our future economic ac- 
tivity just as it affects our economic ac- 
tivity today. 

There is a very direct casual relation- 
ship between the shortage of skilled 
labor in the construction and home 
building industries and the inflationary 
high prices which the American con- 
sumer is paying for new homes and plant 
facilities. The demand for skilled la- 
bor in these areas is greater than the 
average supply—and the result, as we 
all know, is a higher price to the buyer. 
When we project the tremendous de- 
mand for homes, industrial facilities, 
highways, schools, and essential public 
works in the years ahead, it becomes ab- 
solutely clear that we must plan now to 
assure a sufficient supply of skilled men 
and women in our American work force. 
To do otherwise is to invite greater in- 
flation and to further endanger the 
soundness of our national economy. 

We must also recognize the very sig- 
nificant change in the nature of our 
industrial activity, which also requires 
expansion of the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. We know that thousands of ad- 
ditional skilled workers will be needed as 
a result of automation and the strides 
in technology which are being made to- 
day. Atomic plant construction, for ex- 
ample, has shown that welders of ordi- 
nary skill are simply not fully qualified 
to do the job, and in the printing field, 
highly trained printers have found it 
necessary to acquire new skills as photo- 
type-setting and other developments 
have taken place. 

Mr. Chairman, World War II and 
Korea demonstrated beyond the shadow 
of a doubt the essential nature of the 
apprenticeship program. Yet since 
Korea, the program—because of money 
limitations—has gone backwards, not 
forward. The 275 field men for the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship can extend 
themselves only so far. During 1956, 
they worked with 133,000 business estab- 
lishments, 9,000 local unions, and 2,000 
trade associations. 

Mr. Chairman, both from the stand- 
point of our national security and our 
peacetime economy, I submit that the 
value and success of the apprenticeship 
programs initiated by the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship have been conclusively 
demonstrated. To meet the challenge of 
the future, I further believe that economy 
in the best sense dictates that this pro- 
gram move forward. For this reason, I 
vehemently oppose the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas, and 
I urge consideration of restoring the ad- 
ditional $340,000 requested by the De- 
partment of Labor for the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 
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Mr. BAILEY. I would like to make the 
observation that I doubt seriously if the 
author of this amendment has a single 
industrial plant in his district. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I am glad to have that 
information from the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Once before 
when I offered an amendment my good 
friend from West Virginia made that 
comment, and I want to say at this time 
that I do have some industrial plants in 
my district, but I also have quite a few 
taxpayers. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Is the gen- 
tleman aware of the fact that private 
enterprise has a tremendous program 
under way in this area and also the 
States? 

Mr. ASHLEY. Of course Iam. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It is not 
our fault because the Federal Govern- 
ment does not do it. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Would the gentleman 
care to go into that a little bit further? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I should be 
happy to. 

Mr. ASHLEY. What is private indus- 
try doing? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. They are 
doing a tremendous job. The bulk of it 
is being done there. That is the basis of 
the argument. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Are they doing a full 
job? That is the question. And the an- 
swer is no. Furthermore, private in- 
dustry is very much in support of this 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that there is 
a spirit here now tending to sustain 
every amendment to cut the budget. 
But I think in this instance the com- 
mittee would be doing something which 
on greater reflection they would not 
want to do. 

The retirement cost, which is a new 
item attributed to this appropriation is 
$174,180. The item for an extra day’s 
pay is $11,420. That makes a total of 
approximately $185,000. You are pro- 
posing to cut this appropriation now 
$185,000 below what it was last year. I 
think this is an especially bad time to 
make a cut in this appropriation. The 
apprenticeship training program has 
been carried on through the cooperation 
of both the employers and the employees. 
A Man serves a certain number of years 
as a journeyman. He goes to school and 
works on the job. 

This has been a program carried on 
primarily in the building trades. There 
is a plan now to carry it to the factories 
in the mass-production industries. 

We know that one of the things Russia 
is doing is emphasizing the training of 
skilled workmen. They are emphasizing 
technical education. I do not think this 
is a case where we can afford to fall 
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behind, and of all times I do not think 
now is the time to cut this program 
almost $200,000 more, 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Is it true that a good 
part of the increase requested was to take 
care of 30 new positions all of which 
would be located in the city of Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. DENTON. As I remember, we cut 
out most of the new positions. I under- 
stand that this item was for work to be 
done in the field. This program was to 
take care of the mass-production field to 
which it had not been extended here- 
tofore. 

Mr. JONAS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, on page 124 of the hear- 
ings there is a colloquy between the sub- 
committee chairman and representatives 
of the Department in which it was 
pointed out by the chairman that in 
the past the committee had suggested 
that increases be used in the field, but 
that the Bureau had been increasing 
its staff in Washington; and that 30 of 
these positions requested here was for 
work in Washington. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this particular amend- 
ment goes far beyond the level of the 
1957 appropriation. The gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Bunce] has been offer- 
ing amendments to keep the budget fig- 
ures on salary and expense items in line 
with the 1957 appropriation act. This 
particular amendment, however, goes 
beyond that and makes a deeper cut than 
appropriation approved in the 1957 
budget. 

As a matter of fact, I offered an 
amendment in the subcommittee and 
suggested that we hold the figure to the 
1957 level. The committee agreed to 
hold the Bureau of Apprenticeship at the 
1957 level. In that budget the new posi- 
tions to which the gentleman from North 
Carolina referred were not allowed. 

As a matter of fact, the whole increase 
which was requested by the Labor De- 
partment and approved by the President 
and Bureau of the Budget for the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship Training was dis- 
allowed by the subcommittee. 

The amendment which is before us 
goes much deeper and makes cuts beyond 
the 1957 budget figure. I just wanted 
to make sure that all members of the 
committee know that this is a different 
type of amendment than the amend- 
ments that have been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Idaho [Mr. Bunce]. I hope 
the committee will approve the appro- 
priation in the amount of $3,600,000 for 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship. I call 
again to the attention of the committee 
that this budget item was reduced by 
$340,000 by an amendment offered by me 
in committee. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship in its 
appearance before our committee asked 
for $3,940,000 for fiscal 1958. In fiscal 
year 1957 the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
received $3,390,000. The increased re- 
quest for fiscal year 1958 provided for 
$201,000 to cover mandatory increases in 
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expenses for 1958 and $340,000 for a new 
expanded training program in the Bu- 
reau of Apprenticeship. Many Members 
of Congress expressed great concern to 
our committee that this proposed pro- 
gram was getting into the field of voca- 
tional education. The committee ac- 
cepted my amendment and deferred the 
possible extension of this program until 
more conclusive evidence was presented 
to our committee that the concern shown 
by vocational people throughout the 
United States and by Members of Con- 
gress was not well founded. 

At this point, I would like to include 
in the Recorp several of the many let- 
ters which I received as a member of this 
subcommittee opposing the new ex- 
panded training program in the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship: 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
STATE BOARD or 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, 
Madison, March 13, 1957. 
The Honorable MELVIN LAIRD, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: This will confirm my telephone 
conversation with you this morning regarding 
the appropriation which has been recom- 
mended for the United States Department of 
Labor for the purpose of launching a train- 
ing program. It is my understanding that 
the budget at the present time carries an 
appropriation of approximately $300,000 
which would enable the United States De- 
partment of Labor to launch a training pro- 
gram in vocational education during the 
coming year. 

The State board of vocational and adult 
education and the local schools of vocational 
and adult education have always cooperated 
with the United States Department of Labor 
in the apprenticeship training program. 

My associates in vocational education and 
I are concerned because if an appropriation is 
made to the United States Department of 
Labor for the purpose of training, we will 
have a Federal training agency competing 
with the vocational school system in the pro- 
gram of vocational education. 

I was greatly assured this morning when 
you advised me that you were opposed to the 
development of a training program in the 
United States Department of Labor. My as- 
sociates in vocational education and I will 
appreciate anything that you may do to the 
end that vocational education in Wisconsin 
will continue to be the responsibility of our 
State system of vocational education, 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. GRETBER, 
State Director, Vocational and Adult 
Education. 


MARSHFIELD VOCATIONAL 
AND ADULT EDUCATION SCHOOL, 
Marshfield, Wis., March 6, 1957. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
United States Congressman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MELVIN: Sorry I did not get to see 
you on your visit to Marshfield this past 
week. Ruth said she saw you in church. I 
was not violating the Sabbath by going fish- 
ing, but was taking care of a cold. 

I am concerned about a matter involving 
providing funds to the Department of Labor 
so that this Department can launch a train- 
ing program. There is no need for a dupli- 
cation of said program as demands for train- 
ing be taken care of by the United States De- 
partment of Education. I know you are a 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and also a member of the House sub- 
committee that handles appropriations for 
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the Labor Department and that you are in 
@ position to scrutinize the Labor Depart- 
ment’s request for said funds. 

In the present search for funds to run the 
Government, there is no need to add an- 
other training agency. I hope to see you the 
next time you come to Marshfield. 

Best wishes to the family. 

Iam, 

Yours truly, 
L. H. DRESSENDORFER, 
Director. 


WAUSAU VOCATIONAL 
AND ADULT SCHOOL, 
Wausau, Wis., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lamp: It has been brought to our 
attention that legislation is being prepared 
to create additional funds for the Depart- 
ment of Labor permitting the Division of Ap- 
prenticeship to set up a training program, 

For many years the Wisconsin schools of 
vocational and adult education have con- 
ducted training courses for apprentices with 
well organized programs and competent in- 
structors who are under the supervision of 
people trained in adult education. I am 
quite certain that if you would investigate 
you will find that there is very little criticism 
of the program being offered. Therefore, we 
feel that it would be a duplication to set up 
a training division within the Department of 
Labor when vocational schools on the local 
level are carrying out this type of training 
with local and State funds. 

We encourage you to vote against any type 
of appropriation which would set up a com- 
petitive program, 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE B. HOYT, 
Director. 


WATERTOWN VOCATIONAL 
AND ADULT SCHOOL, 
Watertown, Wis, March 19, 1957. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAID, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. Lamp: I wish to register my 
obections to the proposed authorization by 
Congress for the use of funds to the Depart- 
ment of Labor for apprenticeship training. 

The recent reorganization in the Depart- 
ment of Labor duplicates the existing divi- 
sion of apprenticeship which is already a 
duplication of the apprenticeship training 
program carried on in Wisconsin. 

This is an opportunity to cut Government 
spending and at the same time perform a 
service to the State of Wisconsin. Appren- 
ticeship training would still be strongly sup- 
ported in this State by the vocational and 
adult schools, 

I trust you will exert every effort to oppose 
the appropriation to the Department of Labor 
for this training. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. JOHNSON, 
Director, 


MANITOWOC SCHOOL OF 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, 
Manitowoc, Wis., March 9, 1957. 
Representative MELVIN LAIRD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lamp: I have been informed that 
our Secretary of Labor is planning to have 
the Labor Department enter into the fleld of 
training if funds are authorized for this 
purpose. Iam sure that you realize that the 
Labor Department was never intended to be 
a training institution. If we have so much 
money to spend, why not have it appropri- 
ated to the training institutions which are 
already in existence and functioning most 
effectively with the limited funds provided 
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for them. I sincerely hope that you will 
assist us in keeping funds channeled 
to our schools and help to kill the proposal 
of giving funds to the Labor Department for 
this purpose. 
Extending best wishes, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN G. AUSMAN, 
Director. 


Eau CLAIRE SCHOOL OF 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, 
Eau Claire, Wis., March 11, 1957. 
Congressman MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: It is my understanding 
that you are a member of the House Appro- 
priation’s Committee and a member of the 
House Subcommittee that has to do with 
appropriations for the Department of Labor. 
It has come to my attention that the De- 
partment of Labor is seeking appropriation 
to set up a separate division for education 
and training in addition to the now-existing 
division of apprenticeship. As one who has 
been dealing with the problems of appren- 
ticeships and other trade training for the 
past 25 years, it is my humble opinion that 
appropriations should not be used for this 
purpose for the following reasons: 

1. It would be spending money for the 
purpose of duplicating a service that al- 
ready exists in the State of Wisconsin and 
ef which I know that you are much aware 
of. The Apprenticeship Division of the De- 
partment of Labor have fieldmen in the State 
of Wisconsin with whom we are in constant 
contact with apprenticeship training. The 
vocational schools adequately handled the 
matter of apprenticeship training long before 
the division of apprenticeship was turned 
over to the Department of Labor. I am sure 
that you are aware that the record shows 
that apprenticeship training and other occu- 
pational training in the State of Wisconsin 
has been pretty well taken care of on a State 
level up to the present time. 

2. It seems to me it would be unwise to 
set up any kind of a training or education 
program outside of the now-existing depart- 
ments of education on a Federal level. If 
training is Inadequate in any division of our 
economy, then it means to further such 
education. 

3. On our local level, we are experiencing 
an ever increasing load of trainees and ap- 
plications for training in the technical fields. 
The vocational school at Eau Claire has had 
a full load enrollment in day schools for the 
last 3 years with an ever increasing number 
of applicants awaiting on the outside. The 
needs of the industries of our Nation for 
technical help is skyrocketing beyond our 
capabilities for taking care of the demand. 
If the Federal Government is to give help 
to education and training in this field, which 
I feel it should, this is the place it could 
right now be profitably used. The vocational 
schools of Wisconsin are now in their 46th 
year of operation, and I believe that this 
46 years of experience should not be wasted 
but should be exploited to the fullest extent. 

4. The educational system of Wisconsin 
provides practically 100 percent coverage for 
education and training opportunities—ele- 
mentary schools, secondary schools, and be- 
yond the high schools we have our colleges 
and universities. For that great number of 
people, which according to surveys we have 
made in our own area, who will not or can- 
not attend college or university, we have 
our vocational school system for vocational 
and technical education on a part-time or a 
full-time basis. No system of education is 
so good that it cannot be improved, but with 
this excellent coverage it would seem that 
the wisest policy is to improve what we have 
rather than to add something that would 
be only a duplication. 
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I hope that your committee will in its 
wisdom make the recommendations that 
would augment present education and train- 
ing programs of our Nation financially rather 
than set up finances to be used by a Federal 
agency for purposes which are not now 
clear. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. Ence, Director. 
STOUGHTON VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
Stoughton, Wis., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: It was brought to our attention 
today that the United States Department of 
Labor is making an effort to launch a train- 
ing program for apprentices during the com- 
ing year and one which we feel would seri- 
ously affect the program of vocational and 
adult education in Wisconsin. 

You are undoubtedly aware of the fact 
that included in our Wisconsin program is 
a well-established apprenticeship training 
program which served thousands of appren- 
tices in Wisconsin during the war and is 
now doing the same in cooperation with 
the trades and with industry and one which 
is already aided by the Federal Government. 

It would seem that to set up a second ap- 
prenticeship training program would simply 
duplicate the work which our well-equipped 
vocational schools in Wisconsin have done 
satisfactorily for many years and would in- 
volve a tremendous additional expenditure. 

The Wisconsin apprenticeship program has 
stood the test in time of war and in time 
of peace and has proven to be adequate. At 
the present time there are 7,397 apprentices 
actively enrolled in the Wisconsin program 
in some 60 different trades. 

Since you are a member of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Labor Department, we in the field of voca- 
tional education as well as labor appeal to 
you to oppose any such duplication of the 
present apprenticeship training program and 
to use every influence at your command to 
prevent the passage of any legislation that 
would tend to handicap or retard the pro- 
gram which is now in effect. 


SCHOOL OF VOCATIONAL 
AND ADULT EDUCATION, 

Marinette, Wis., March 8, 1957. 

Congressman MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Lamp: It has come to my atten- 
tion recently of the reorganization in the 
United States Department of Labor setting 
up a separate Division of Training in addi- 
tion to the existing Division of Apprentice- 
ship. 

You, no doubt, are aware of the very good 
assistance the vocational schools of Wiscon- 
sin are giving the apprenticeship program. 
The Federal apprenticeship men working in 
our State are really superfluous. 

Every State in the Union has a vocational 
department which could do apprenticeship 
training, so why set up other facilities to 
increase costs? With the possibility of bill 
S. 1298, the area vocational school measure, 
becoming a law, why not have them assume 
the training in their areas? 

In other words, it is my belief that the 
country has sufficient training facilities in 
existence without spending more money for 
duplication. Here is another place to hold 
down on expenditures. 

I feel that the Department of Labor should 
2 receive authorization or money for train- 
ng. 

Yours very truly, 
H. H. MERRILL, 
Director. 
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APPLETON SCHOOL OF 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, 
Appleton, Wis., March 7, 1957. 
Congressman MELVIN LAIRD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Lamp: Information has 
come to me that the Department of Labor 
is requesting funds for the purpose of enter- 
ing into a training program for apprentices. 
This is an authority that the Department 
has sought for a number of years, and which 
Congress, so far, has wisely rejected. 

I can think of no good reason for any 
agency of the Federal Government entering 
into the field of education, particularly in 
providing instruction for apprentices, as 
their efforts would be largely a duplicate of 
existing public facilities. 

Rather than increase the appropriation 
to the Department of Labor, Congress would 
serve the interests of the people better by 
observing the results of the expenditures 
now being made. My experience with a rep- 
resentative of the Department of Labor, is 
that they achieve practically no useful pur- 
pose in Wisconsin. 

I sincerely hope you will see fit to oppose 
authority in the Appropriations Committee 
of which I understand you are a member, 

Yours sincerely, 
Cart G. Bertram, Director. 


THE VOCATIONAL AND ADULT SCHOOL, 

Fond Du Lac, Wis., March 8, 1957. 
The Honorable MELVIN R. LAIRD, 

House of Representatives, Member of 
House Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: If you are interested in keeping 
government out of business, school business, 
as I Know you are, then you will do what you 
can against the United States Department of 
Labor's new angle in promoting a separate 
division of training under the Division of 
Apprenticeship. 

It is not reasonable, in view of the need 
for efficiency and economy in Government, 
that a new division in the Labor Department 
be set up for the training of apprentices 
when such a setup is already existing in most 
communities all over the country. These 
training centers are under local control, su- 
pervised by State and Federal regulations. If 
a few centers are not doing the job they 
should be doing, it doesn’t need another 
Federal Department to correct the situation. 

I feel positive that you are well informed 
as to the Wisconsin system of apprentice 
training. Our apprentice training is one of 
the most, if not the most, important phase 
of vocational training. Each school has pur- 
chased equipment and hired instructors es- 
pecially for apprentice training. Is it the 
idea of the Labor Department to take over 
this job we have been doing on a local level 
since 1911? Both labor and industry in 
Wisconsin are behind our system of training. 
They are not in favor of having the training 
of their apprentices under a Federal bureau. 

I trust that you will do everything in your 
power to stop this movement before it gets 
a foothold. 

Yours very truly, 
O. J. Donn, Director. 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this appropriation is to provide 
training for the American worker to up- 
grade his skill to a higher degree of pro- 
ductivity. Every Member of Congress 
on both sides of the aisle should support 
this legislation. 

How does the apprenticeship program 
operate? The Labor Department does 
not train workers, nor does it find jobs 
for those who want to be trained as ap- 
prentices. For a job as an apprentice, 
applications should be made to a local 
public employment service, a local labor 
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union in the trade in which the applicant 
is interested, or directly to the employer. 

The Federal field representatives seek 
out the firms and associations involved 
in the trades listed as critical opera- 
tions. They figuratively knock on doors 
to interest the firms in such fields to get 
behind a training program. 

They talk to the personnel men—men 
who find it difficult to fill such jobs in 
their plants. They ask these men if it 
had occurred to them that they could 
possibly train their own skilled help. 

A conference with other related plant 
executives usually results in such a pro- 
gram being set up. The practice is in- 
creasing. It gives the employer more 
skillful workers and the individual better 
opportunities for employment and a 
chance to earn while learning, 

The Labor Department helps such 
firms establish apprenticeship stand- 
ards. It spells out such basic stops as 
how the trainee comes into the program, 
the employer’s responsibility, the 
trainee’s eligibility, wages, hours, and 
such. 

There are a number of ways of operat- 
ing such a program. It could be an em- 
ployer with no union, an employer with 
a bargaining agreement with a union, a 
group of employers and a union in an 
area, a union program exclusively or an 
employer’s group without a union. 

All apprenticeship agreements between 
employer and employee must be regis- 
tered with the State apprenticeship 
council. The trainees must attend re- 
lated classrooms, which are held either 
at the shop or in special courses in a 
trade school. Federal supervisors at- 
tend a limited number of such appren- 
ticeship training courses to see that the 
standards are maintained. 

The Secretary of Labor has said and 
most everyone agrees that we must train 
an additional 5 million skilled and semi- 
skilled industrial workers by 1965. 

In Cleveland, the training programs 
are numerically far above the national 
average for the production of craftsmen 
in the construction, mechanical and in- 
dustrial or service trades. The training 
programs are conducted through the 
Cleveland Trade School (sponsored by 
the Cleveland Board of Education) and 
in industrial plants working in close 
cooperation with the Ohio State Appren- 
ticeship Council and the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

Five thousand firms of all types par- 
ticipating in 750 registered programs 
with 4,743 apprentices throughout the 
Cleveland region, 2,596 persons in the 
building trades, 1,836 in industrial and 
mechanical trades. Six apprentices per 
program are being trained in the Cleve- 
land area. Our Cleveland Trade School 
is currently training 2,627 apprentices 
with about 700 journeymen enrolled in 
an adult education upgrading program. 
It is also conducting a full-time trade 
preparation program for high-school-age 
boys leading to probable apprentice- 
= 

In my community, we have through 
the apprentice training program brought 
475 new journeymen from trade school 
each year of the past 5. In addition, 
5,000 journeymen have received addi- 
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tional training on changes in materials 
and methods. 

This appropriation is of excellent 
priority and must be protected. The 
amendment should be defeated. A fur- 
ther appropriation cut would seriously 
imperil a vital American program to in- 
crease worker productivity. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will take the time of the Com- 
mittee only long enough to read two tele- 
grams that stress the importance of the 
apprenticeship program both to labor 
and to management. The first telegram 
is from the secretary of the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor and reads: 

We strongly urge your influence in restor- 
ing $340,000 to the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training as originally requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget. This amount was 
cut by a misunderstanding that the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training was to as- 
sume responsibilities of vocational educa- 
tion. 

CHICAGO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WILLIAM F. Crzary, 
Secretary. 

The second telegram is from the execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois Association 
of Plumbing Contractors. It reads: 

Our association, representing the plumb- 
ing contractors of Illinois, has relied on the 
services of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training in the Department of Labor 
as a means of meeting the skilled manpower 
meeds of our industry for the past 15 years. 
We urgently request your support of their 
original budget request of $3,940,000 to fur- 
ther their continued assistance with our 
membership. Expressing appreciation to you 
for your consideration of this request on 
behalf of our membership, I am, 

MYRNA MURRAY, 
Executive Secretary, Illinois Associa- 
tion of Plumbing Contractors. 


These telegrams speak for themselves. 
In reaching out with laudable intent to 
effect economy it is our responsibility to 
differentiate between that which is waste 
and should be eliminated and that which 
serves a useful, necessary, and construc- 
tive end and cannot be eliminated with- 
out damage to our economy. In this 
case, as the telegrams that I have read 
clearly indicate, there is no division of 
opinion between labor and management 
as to the great constructive value in the 
work being done by the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that 
the gentleman from Texas has offered 
an amendment cutting a program that 
has had universal approval from both 
labor and management ever since its in- 
ception. For the 11 years I have been 
on this committee this particular pro- 
gram has been praised by Members on 
both sides of the aisle, as well as by labor 
and management. 

When Mr. Keefe, of Wisconsin, was 
chairman of this committee, back when 
I first began to serve on it in 1947, he was 
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one of the greatest advocates of this 
apprenticeship training program, be- 
cause it had always had the support and 
cooperation of both labor and manage- 
ment. Never before have we had 
amendments to cut this particular ap- 
propriation until today. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas does not do what he 
says it dees. It goes far beyond, as the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has pointed 
out. 

This year we had a budget request for 
a new program which added training 
to the Bureau of Apprenticeship. They 
added “and training,” which was a new 
program and would cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $340,000. 

Because of some confusion that existed 
in the States on the local level between 
the vocational education people and the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship people it was 
thought that this might be getting into 
the field of vocational education. At 
the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp] the subcommit- 
tee struck out all that was asked for 
this new program and said in our re- 
port that we were denying all increases 
for this new program on the basis of 
the confusion existing at the local level 
as to whether or not the field of train- 
ing was going to get into the field. of 
vocational education. I am positive that 
it was not so intended. However, the 
confusion existed, and that is why we 
are asking you to approve this program 
as presented today. 

The cost of this operation, that the 
gentleman from Texas has not given 
you, today represents $190,000. There 
are no new positions. That means he 
wants to cut this program that has had 
the support and cooperation of labor 
and management over the years, particu- 
larly the building trades industry all over 
the country. Thisis one of the programs 
that they support, as well as the builders 
themselves. This is one program that 
I believe should be left alone. 

I hope the gentleman's amendment is 
not agreed to, because he wants to go far 
below what they had available in 1957. 
There is no mistake about that. You 
cannot get around it. If you adopt his 
figure, you have to cut the personnel 
under what they have at the present 
time. You will not be cutting any in- 
crease because there are no increases 
allowed in the amount you have before 
you in this particular bill. I hope, be- 
cause of the universal approval this 
program has had over the years from 
labor and management, that you will see 
fit to go along with the committee's rec- 
ommendation and turn down the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Is it not true that if 
this amendment is adopted, you will re- 
duce the training program for appren- 
tices and thereby reduce the production 
of good mechanics in the skilled trades? 
And will that not also result in a weak- 
ening of the economic structure in many 
of our States? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Positively. 
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Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the gentleman con- 
firm to the Committee the statements 
that have been made that all of the 
requests for new positions in Washing- 
ton were turned down, That is correct; 
is it not? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. The 
only new position was in this new area 
of training. We cut that out entirely. 
All we allowed in this bill is the going 
program for 1957 plus the mandatory 
costs. Thatisall. There is not one new 
position in the appropriation we have 
before us. I hope the amendment will 
be defeated. 

Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focartry] in urging 
the Committee to reject the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas to cut this 
item by $201,000. I am concerned with 
the attitude of the membership of this 
Committee this afternoon in its headlong 
flight to slash numerous items in this 
particular appropriation bill. I fear and 
I know that in its anxiety to cut this 
budget without regard to the conse- 
quences, great harm will be done to many 
programs of the Department of Labor 
that have proved invaluable and worth 
while to the economy of this Nation. 
The program under discussion is one 
that has been completely justified. The 
amendment to cut it will do irreparable 
harm. As pointed out by Chairman 
Fogarty, the reported amount of $3,600,- 
000 is a reduction of $340,000 from the 
request of the Department. It is an in- 
crease over fiscal 1957 but only as to 
mandatory increases occasioned princi- 
pally by the contribution to the civil- 
service retirement fund. There is no 
provision for expansion of the staff. The 
Committee has been told this afternoon 
of the great good that this program has 
worked between labor and management, 
I trust that the proposal to cut this item 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas, 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas), there were—ayes 74, noes 106. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, on 
the basis of an agreement and a discus- 
sion that I had with the gentleman from 
New York that we would run to between 
5 and 5:30 o’clock today, and it now 
being 20 minutes to 6, I am going to ask 
that the Committee rise. I also would 
like to make the statement that we hope 
to finish this bill tomorrow, and we can 
expect several rollcalls on the amend- 
ments that have been adopted. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY, I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the majority 
leader announce for the information of 
the membership the order of business 
tomorrow. ; 

Mr. McCORMACE, Mr. Chairman, 
the first order of business tomorrow will 
be House Resolution 85. Following the 
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disposition of that resolution, the pend- 
ing appropriation bill will be continued. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6287) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


AMENDING ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5866) to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing a new section 125 to read as follows: 

“Sec, 125. Cooperation with Berlin: The 
President may authorize the Commission to 
enter into agreements for cooperation with 
the Federal Republic of Germany in accord- 
ance with section 123, on behalf of Berlin, 
which for the purposes of this Act comprises 
those areas over which the Berlin Senate 
exercises jurisdiction (the United States, 
British, and French sectors) and the Com- 
mission may thereafter cooperate with Ber- 
lin pursuant to sections 54, 57, 64, 82, 103, 
or 104: Provided, That the guaranties re- 
quired by section 123 shall be made by Berlin 
with the approval of the allied comman- 
dants.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HON. ROBERT BRISCOE, LORD 
MAYOR OF DUBLIN 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply pleased today that I have had 
the opportunity to join with my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
in extending a most hearty welcome to 
his honor, the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

I cannot recall ever being so im- 
pressed with the terrific job of public 
relations promotion as I have been with 
the work being done in our own country 
by Mr. Briscoe. 

In this day, when all nations of the 
world—whether we agree with their 
philosophy of government or not—are 
constantly engaged in the great work of 
seeking friends abroad—it is a genuine 
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thrill to meet with this representative 
of the little Republic of Ireland and 
acknowledge that he has probably won 
more friends in the few days he has 
been here—than all other foreign repre- 
sentatives combined. 

I wish him well—I wish well for his 
country, the land of my forebears—and 
I hope he will soon be able to return 
to our shores—not as a representative of 
a divided Ireland but as the official 
representative of an island republic— 
once more united—as God always in- 
tended it to be. 

I would ask unanimous consent that 
I may be permitted to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point a letter from a lady 
who lives in my district in Rhode Is- 
land—a letter which I have found is 
typical of the public reaction to Lord 
Mayor Briscoe's visit to our country. 


CRANSTON, R. I., March 24, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Focarry: I hope you looked in 
this afternoon on the Lord Mayor of Dublin - 
when he was interviewed by the press, and 
from where I sat, it seemed to me, not a 
very friendly press. 

I was delighted at the information which 
he gave on conditions in Ireland, the cause, 
and his hopes for a united Ireland. Every 
person of Irish descent in this country should 
give him a vote of thanks. I would write 
him but I do not know where to address 
him. 

You are the only person in Washington 
in public office, to my knowledge, who has 
come out for a united Ireland. There is 
so much talk about a little area in Africa, and 
other heathenish countries clamoring for 
freedom, but never a word about the land 
that was overrun by England, stripped of 
everything, and left to die—deeds as bad 
and maybe worse, than countries she is now 
condemning. And the brass of some of the 
members of the press, inferring that possibly 
the intelligence of the people of Ireland 
would prohibit them from becoming a suc- 
cess in industry. The Lord Mayor stood 
up to them and certainly gave them and 
everyone looking in, a picture of Ireland, 
which is long overdue, and which I hope will 
open the eyes of many who perhaps were not 
just acquainted with the facts. I hope you 
will keep up your campaign for a united 
Treland. If we talk about it enough it 
may snowball into & reality. Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET J. GARTLAND. 


PRIEST SOUGHT A LOT FOR MAYOR 
BRISCOE 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that the House of Representatives 
is to be visited today by the Honorable 
Robert Briscoe, Jewish Lord Mayor of 
Dublin City. In conjunction with this 
visit, I would like to include under leave 
to extend my remarks an item from the 
Evening Bulletin, Providence, R. I., of 
March 25, 1957. 

This article is the invocation given by 
the Reverend Joseph E. Manton, 
C. SS. R., of the Mission Church, Boston, 
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Mass., on the occasion of a breakfast 
given the Lord Mayor in that city last 
week, It is one of the finest prayers I 
have ever read and I am sure that all 
the Members will agree that Father Man- 
ton’s remarks are most fitting and perti- 
nent. 


PRIEST SOUGHT A LOT FOR Mayor BRISCOE 


When Robert Briscoe, Jewish Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, came to Boston last week, the 
Reverend Joseph E. Manton, C. SS. R., of the 
Mission Church was ready for the occasion 
with a sparkling prayer befitting the occasion. 

The prayer, delivered as an invocation at 
Governor Furcolo’s breakfast for the Lord 
Mayor, follows: 

“Almighty God, our good and gracious 
Father, we find ourselves a bit bewildered 
this morning. You know that the first Presi- 
dent of the Irish Republic was a Protestant; 
the present Lord Mayor of Dublin is a Jew; 
the news is going around that the Lakes of 
Killarney belong to a Yank; and the his- 
torians keep hissing in our ears that St. 
Patrick was a Frenchman. Please keep the 
blackthorns from becoming bamboo. 

“But when we remember that Daniel 
O’Connell was named after a Jewish prophet, 
and Michael Collins after an archangel whose 
name is Hebrew, and that David is practically 
a synonym for Harp, it makes us realize that 
the Jordan and the Shannon cannot be com- 
plete strangers as each goes running down to 
its separate sea. 

“Help us then, this morning to hold high 
the brimming cup of hospitality to a good 
and great man who represents both; and to 
greet him not as a stranger, but as a treas- 
ured friend. And while he is over here, make 
him in the best sense of the word a fair- 
weather friend, with none of those ‘soft’ days 
they have in Ireland, where, of course, it 
never really rains—those are only silver harp 
strings coming down—just a few drops of 
holy water sprinkled on the windshield. 
Deign to give him (mostly) serene and mel- 
low weather so that he will go back as bright 
as the colors in the Book of Kells. 

“And, dear God, stay the man up with 
monumental patience as he heroically en- 
dures a hundred toastmasters from here to 
the west coast who will gaily imagine that 
the very fillings in their teeth are fragments 
of the Blarney Stone, as they ring all the 
obvious changes on a Jewish mayor of Dub- 
lin. Help the poor man not to be banquet 
weary of all these glib attempts to paint a 
green beard on Moses, or by the end he will 
be seeing little Leprecohens. 

“Deliver him, O Lord, this real Irishman 
who risked his life for the land he loved, 
from any professional Irishmen (with an 
angle)—there are mercifully very few—but 
spare him even these; the sham shamrocks, 
the bogus bogtrotters, the synthetic Sinn 
Feiners, and especially the extravagant psy- 
cho-Patricks who love too loudly through a 
green haze an Ireland that never was. In- 
stead, let him meet our wonderful best; 
the many, many genuine, practical people 
who appreciate that the purpose of this trip 
is not merely the wearin’ of the green, but 
the sharin’ of the green—by touring in Ire- 
land and by trading with Ireland. 

“Finally, dear God, bless this man, our 
friend; and this meal, our food; and today 
let the blessing come down generously even 
on the English muffins and the orange juice, 
so that having broken our fast at the top of 
the mornin’ we may rise wr you from 
the bottom of our hearts. 


BIPARTISANSHIP IN FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
editorial from the Evening Bulletin of 
Providence, R. I., for March 14, 1957. 

The editorial is entitled “An Apt Re- 
minder From Senator GREEN” and refers 
to advice given by the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, to 
Secretary of State Dulles on the need for 
a restoration of genuine bipartisanship 
in foreign affairs. As the Bulletin states, 
“Senator Green has provided responsible 
criticism in the Nation’s interest.” I 
urge my colleagues to read this edi- 
torial. 


AN Apr REMINDER From SENATOR GREEN 


In urging the restoration of genuine bi- 
partisanship in foreign affairs, Rhode Island's 
Senator Green offered good advice to Secre- 
tary of State Dulles. 

Certainly, sincere bipartisanship is desir- 
able as a general matter of principle. Now 
that President Eisenhower is in his “lame 
duck” term, bipartisanship becomes down- 
right essential just to carry out his program 
of providing leadership and support to the 
free world. 

Senator Green, of course, has been a con- 
sistent internationalist, and has generally 
backed the broad objectives of both Demo- 
cratic and Republican foreign policies. In 
criticizing the manner in which Republican 
leadership recently has been handling the 
presentation of that policy to both Congress 
and the public, he is only accepting the 
mantle of his position as chairman of the 
powerful Senate Foreign Affairs Committee. 

The trouble President Eisenhower had in 
bringing his Mid-East doctrine to the point 
of passage should make Senator GREEN’s 
counsel of cooperation redundant. 

But in his wisdom of the ways of men and 
politics, Senator GREEN knows no lesson is so 
well learned that refreshers are unnecessary. 
Therefore, the Senator's temperate needling 
of the administration over its belated bow 
to bipartisanship on its Crash program for 
the Levant should not go unheeded. 

Another administrative lapse into a mire 
of secrecy, slogans, reassurances, and mis- 
takes that characterized policy just prior to 
the outbreak of war over the Suez could 
provoke a Democratic revolt of major sig- 
nificance. And then foreign policy would be 
stuck on dead center. 

Senator Green has provided responsible 
criticism in the Nation's interest. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 85 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the debate 
on House Resolution 85 be extended to 
not to exceed 2 hours, the time to be 
equally divided between and controlled 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BoLLING], and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown]; and that no motion or 
amendment will be in order during the 2 
hours’ debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, does this resolution 
come in under.a rule? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This is a resolu- 
tion that comes from the Rules Commit- 
tee under 1 hour debate. The purpose 
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of this request is to extend the debate 
to 2 hours. 

Mr.GROSS. There is no rule making 
the resolution in order? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. 

Mr. GROSS. Therefore, it will not 
come up under a gag rule? 

The SPEAKER. It is a privileged 
resolution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is a privileged 
resolution. Ordinarily there would be 1 
hour debate, but this request is simply 
extending the debate to 2 hours. 

Mr. MARTIN. I concur in what the 
gentleman says. All this requests seeks 
is to extend the debate from 1 hour to 2 
hours. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY INDUSTRY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for 10 days is enjoy- 
ing the distinction of playing host at the 
National Guard Armory to a “World’s 
Fair of Photography.” The occasion is 
the second Biennial International Pho- 
tographic Exposition which is attracting 
visitors from every State and Territory, 
all the provinces of Canada, and 44 other 
countries, as well as thousands of Wash- 
ington area residents. 

Probably, many of my colleagues in 
this House have visited or are planning 
to attend this “First American World’s 
Fair of Photography.” 

But if Washington is the photo capital 
of the world during this brief time, the 
city of Rochester in upstate New York 
may be so proclaimed during all the 
other days of this or any other year. 

During my visit to the exposition on 
its opening night, I reflected on the many 
contributions that my home city of 
Rochester, through its progressive and 
growing photographic industry, has 
made to both America’s and the world’s 
way of life. Equally impressive—as I 
am sure my associates in this Congress 
who represent other photographic manu- 
facturing centers will agree—are the 
contributions to better living and better 
international understanding that have 
emanated from other centers of photo- 
graphic research and manufacture both 
in this country and abroad. 

As I walked through the 30 acres of 
exhibits by photographic associations, 
manufacturers and Government agen- 
cies—more than 200 in all—i considered 
some of the unique contributions that 
photography has made to the welfare of 
Americans and peoples all over the 
world. 

In the National Guard Armory, I saw 
people of every age snapping some of the 
nearly two and one-half billion pictures 
that American families enjoy taking and 
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talking about each year. Such wide- 
spread interest makes amateur photog- 
raphy an important industry by itself. 
And as a thriving business, it has brought 
the benefits of steady and remunerative 
employment to workers in the photo- 
graphic factories of my Congressional 
district and to many others. In a 
broader sense, however, it is a source of 
worthwhile pleasure for millions of 
American families. An inexpensive 
hobby for most, and one that is becoming 
increasingly popular as more and more 
Americans are able to enjoy additional 
hours of leisure from their labors, pho- 
tography provides not only the pleasures 
of picture taking, but even more impor- 
tant it gives everyone a means of storing 
and recalling meaningful moments of his 
life. 

At the National Guard Armory, I met 
representatives of the six major photo- 
graphic organizations that are making 
Washington their convention city during 
the exposition. The skills and hard work 
of members of the Photographic Society 
of America, the Photographers Associa- 
tion of America, the National Press 
Photographers Association, the American 
Society of Magazine Photographers, the 
National Association of Photographic 
Manufacturers, and the Master Photo 
Dealers and Finishers Association are 
helping to make photography more 
pleasant and easier for all of us to enjoy. 

Also at the armory, I was impressed by 
graphic demonstrations of how photog- 
raphy serves mankind. Through many 
means, photography contributes to our 
progress and security through science, 
industry, the armed services and other 
Government agencies. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has recognized its dependence on photog- 
raphy, and the advances in photographic 
techniques that have been made by its 
members, in a demonstration at the 
armory which shows how the FBI uses 
photography to fight crime. There, too, 
and at other points throughout the city, 
the armed services and other govern- 
mental agencies are also honoring the 
role of photography in their work 
through displays during the exposition. 

In every field, photography has mean- 
ing. Our observations of the stars are 
recorded on sensitized plates aind films 
that accumulate light no human eye 
could note. In medicine, the contribu- 
tions of X-ray to our well-being cannot 
be overemphasized. Scientists and many 
researchers depend heavily on photomi- 
crography, autoradiography, and other 
applications of photography as powerful 
weapons which may help them win their 
battles against cancer and other diseases. 
In education and the dissemination of 
information, a photograph may often 
be worth more than the colloquial ‘1,000 
words.” Scientists and engineers in 
every field depend on photography, be 
it to photograph the depths of an oil 
well or the progress of the first earth 
satellite far above the atmosphere. 
Photocopiers, microfilm equipment, and 
other office aids have proved their prac- 
tical worth to businessmen everywhere. 
Some of the most advanced applications 
of photography—particularly those sup- 
plied by our great motion-picture indus- 
try centered in Hollywood and New York, 
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and our newest medium of communica- 
tion, the television industry—have a ma- 
jor effect on all our lives. Many other 
types of photography have directly re- 
sulted from the work of Rochester 
scientists and are being used by the 
Armed Forces in the missiles, planes, 
ships, and armaments on which our free- 
dom depends. 

There are countless other contribu- 
tions of vital importance to our people 
and Nation which are worthy of note, 
but perhaps the paramount promise of 
photography lies in its universality. The 
International Photographic Exposition 
is truly an international meeting. And 
as an international meeting, this exposi- 
tion deals with a subject on which there 
can be instant understanding. We need 
no dictionary to tell us what a good 
photograph communicates, whether it 
has been made in this country or any 
other. 

For photography is a universal lan- 
guage. It is perhaps the most effective 
means at our disposal for telling the 
peoples of the world what we are like 
and how we live. It can be equally im- 
portant in helping us to learn about 
them. 

On the roof of the National Guard 
Armory during this exposition a blaze 
of light pulses regularly from the largest 
electronic flash lamp ever made. In a 
very real sense, this light symbolizes the 
great contributions of photography 
today as it illuminates the heavens and 
our lives. 


THE LATE LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
HUBERT R. HARMON 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Gen. 
Hubert Reilly Harmon died on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, February 22, 1957. 
George Washington once said, To be 
prepared for war is one of the most ef- 
fectual means of preserving the peace.” 
General Harmon devoted his life to that 
ideal—as a cadet at the United States 
Military Academy, as a distinguished 
general in the Pacific in World War II, 
as a member of the United Nations Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, and as first Su- 
perintendent of the United States Air 
Force Academy. 

Hubert Harmon was born on April 3, 
1892, in Chester, Pa. Like his father 
and two brothers, he graduated from the 
United States Military Academy, where 
he was a classmate of President Eisen- 
hower. His son, Kendrick, is now a mem- 
ber of the West Point class of 1957. 

Upon graduation from West Point, 
General Harmon was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the Coast Artillery 
Corps but soon followed his brother, Mil- 
lard, to the Flying School at San Diego, 
Calif. A series of assignments led grad- 
ually to important posts as commanding 
general, Gulf Coast Air Force Training 
Center; commanding general, Sixth Air 
Force; deputy commander for air, South 
Pacific area; commander of the AAF 
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Personnel Distribution Command; com- 
mander, Caribbean Air Command; senior 
Air Force member, Military and Naval 
Staff Committee of the United Nations; 
United States delegate to the Inter- 
American Defense Board; special assist- 
ant for Air Force Academy matters; and 
the first Superintendent of the United 
States Air Force Academy. 

It was the latter assignment which 
proved to be the greatest challenge to 
General Harmon. While many in the Air 
Force dreamed of an academy that would 
equal in concept of service the United 
States Military and Naval Academies, 
General Harmon had the task of trans- 
lating those hopes and aspirations into 
a vital force. 

He did much to obtain from Congress 
the authorization to establish an Air 
Force Academy. In addition, General 
Harmon was responsible primarily for 
the formulation of the program of in- 
struction, uniquely tailored to meet Air 
Force needs; for the procurement of 
competent officers as faculty and staff, 
and for setting up the criteria for selec- 
tion of the cadets. These things he did 
and did well. The United States Air 
Force Academy, authorized by an act of 
Congress which the President signed on 
April 1, 1954, is a living memorial to the 
courage, singleness of purpose, ideals, and 
integrity of Lt. Gen. Hubert R. Harmon, 
its first Superintendent. 

The story of General Harmon’s work 
for this new service school goes back to 
December 19, 1949, when he became Spe- 
cial Assistant for Air Force Academy 
Matters. Man had recently entered the 
atomic age, and the clouds of interna- 
tional communism darkened the face of 
the earth. It was General Harmon’s 
job to establish an academy to train Air 
Force career officers equal to the enor- 
mous responsibilities of this situation. 
No one was more aware than he of the 
awesome possibilities of the future and 
of his own great responsibilities in pre- 
paring Air Force officers for the morrow. 
In November 1955 he said: 


The act of Congress which in 1954 author- 
ized the Academy is one of tremendous im- 
port. It recognized that the human body, the 
mind, and the spirit are more important than 
ever in our highly mechanized nuclear age. 
Responsibilities borne by individual human 
beings have been multiplied enormously by 
the power and complexity of present-day 
weapons. Today a single officer in the United 
States Air Force may be called upon to carry 
out a mission which during World War II 
would have required the crews of a thousand 
planes. That officer must have the courage, 
the character, and the patriotism to press 
home his mission against any and all odds. 
He may have to do this alone in the skies 
with no other American within thousands of 
miles to observe his conduct. He should have 
the ability to organize and lead other men— 
the skill and the physique to operate at 
supersonic speeds—the endurance and the 
know-how to survive if forced down in cruel 
enemy country. 

In peacetime, he needs the vision and the 
patience to maintain eternal vigilance, real- 
izing that his readiness, and that alone, may 
deter aggression and prevent the horrors of 
war. Both at home and abroad he must 
understand people—be able to get along with 
his neighbors. In an era of revolutionary 
scientific advances he requires the knowledge 
and imagination to adapt himself to chang- 
ing types of techniques. If war is forced 
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upon us, he must be resourceful enough to 
rise to any emergency. Repeatedly, he must 
endure long periods of separation from his 
family. Through good times and bad, he 
must be devoted to his country so deeply 
that he is willing to spend his life in its 
service. 


General Harmon himself exemplified 
these ideals, and to the promotion of an 
Air Force Academy that would inculcate 
them he devoted the later years of his 
life both as the Special Assistant for Air 
Force Academy Matters and as the first 
Superintendent of the Academy. He 
gathered about him staff members to 
whom he was able to transmit his con- 
cepts of honor, duty, and country. The 
serious attributes of his character were 
seasoned with a delightful sense of humor 
and a warm, human personality. His 
successor as Superintendent, Maj. Gen. 
James E. Briggs, said of General Har- 
mon's relations with his staff: 

Probably the greatest impression General 
Harmon left on me when I first came cut 
here was the very unique relationship he had 
with those who were subordinate to him. It 
was not only one of respect but it was one 
of true love, affection, and sincere devotion 
to duty, as General Harmon led them to 
their duty. 


Regarding his influence on the cadets 
of the Air Force Cadet Wing, General 
Briggs said: 

I think he left many marks. Probably the 
most important was the inculcation of the 
sense of duty which he transmitted to them 
by his deeds and by talking to the cadets 
both individually and collectively. A great 
mark that he left with us was his introduc- 
tion, of course, of the honor code, which we 
hope will carry on for years into the future, 


On July 27, 1956, when he turned over 
the command of the Air Force Academy 
to the new Superintendent, General Har- 
mon was a very sick man. But the Acad- 
emy he had established rested upon a 
solid and firm foundation. 

The Academy is his monument. Fol- 
lowing the path he marked out for it, it 
is developing into a truly great Academy 
worthy of the same love, affection, and 
respect that the American people have 
given to the United States Military and 
Naval Academies. The 1915 yearbook 
of the United States Military Academy 
Was remarkably prophetic when it said 
of diminutive Hubert Harmon: 


How far the little candle throws its beams, 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a good deal of name calling in re- 
cent weeks with respect to the budget 
which was submitted to this Congress 
in January, calling for the largest 
amount of money ever asked for the op- 
eration of the Federal Government in a 
peacetime year. We have before us to- 
day one part of that budget which we 
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have seen grow year after year—and 
which will continue to grow so long as 
new programs are added. 

It has been said in weeks past that 
the budget is high because of the new 
legislation which Congress enacts and, 
of course, this is true in the sense that 
only Congress can enact laws and ap- 
propriate money. But let us get the rec- 
ord straight. 

In addition to the $2,862,502,881 pro- 
vided for in the bill, there is a vast 
amount of additional authority and ap- 
propriations which have been asked for 
or will be asked for by the executive 
branch. We should not lose sight of 
this in discussing this bill today. This 
bill does not mention many new things 
which are going to cost vast sums of 
money and which are going to cost even 
more in the years which lie ahead. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
House particularly a portion of the com- 
mittee’s hearings on the bill when the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare appeared before the commit- 
tee. I think it gives a good insight into 
the business of who is responsible for 
the growing size of the budget. 

Secretary Folsom appeared before the 
committee on February 11 and said, in 
his statement, as follows: 

The budget proposes appropriations total- 
ing $3,070,602,412 for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This repre- 
sents an increase of $564,449,537—or approx- 
imately 23 percent of estimated appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1957 * * * Eighty-four and 
six-tenths percent of the proposed increase, 
or $477,545,000, covers the first-year cost of 
new legisiation recommended by the Presi- 
dent. 


The Secretary then went on to say that 
there are increases in existing programs 
and that the total amount of these in- 
creases for programs under existing leg- 
islation is $173,854,862. The simple fact 
is that year after year we see new re- 
quests in the budget. One way to ward 
off further increases is to stop creating 
new programs to spend money. I hope 
the Chief Executive as well as the Con- 
gress will take note of this truth. 

The new programs contained in the 
1958 budget are too numerous to elabo- 
rate here, but the simple fact is that 
there are now proposed by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive more than a dozen new programs 
in the field of Federal-State relations 
alone. Many of these are in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The list of these new programs, 
requests for which will be made in addi- 
tion to this budget, are found on page 2 
of the committee’s hearings and should 
be read by every Member of the House. 

The principal item is, of course, the 
proposed Federal aid to schools for the 
purposes of construction. In my opin- 
ion, this should be eliminated and there- 
by substantially reduce the burden our 
people are being called upon to bear. 
The proposal for Federal aid for school 
construction is an ideal example of a 
program which the Federal Government 
is trying to assume which is the distinct 
obligation and responsibility of the State 
and local governments. Mr. Folsom 
says the first-year cost of this would be 
$451 million, or the major part of the 
23 percent increase of which he speaks. 
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We might well relieve him of this addi- 
tional cost of running his Department 
by denying any Federal aid in this con- 
nection. 

The State and local governments are 
thoroughly capable of doing this job if 
they will. It will take additional taxes 
in many instances, but let me remind 
those who think otherwise that there is 
no saving by having the Federal Govern- 
ment do the job. We have no assurance 
whatsoever that a Federal excursion into 
this field will end in 4 years, as the ad- 
ministration has indicated it will, and 
therefore, the better part of wisdom 
should encourage us to leave this field 
to the States and localities where it be- 
longs. 


PROTECTION FOR ISRAEL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States and the 
Secretary of State are now denying that 
assurances were given to Israel of pro- 
tection for that small democracy on her 
withdrawal from the Straits of Tiran and 
the Gaza Strip. 

A look at the record of pronounce- 
ments of the United States and the 
United Nations will show whether or not 
there was a commitment made or im- 
plied by either of the aforementioned 
parties. 

On November 21, 1956, the United Na- - 
tions Assembly passed a resolution call- 
ing for cease-fire and withdrawal of in- 
vading forces. In the movement for the 
passage of that resolution, the United 
States, through its delegation, acting 
under Presidential instructions, was a 
leader, if not the dominant force. 

The language of that declaration 
called on all parties “to observe scrupu- 
lously the provisions of the armistice 
agreements” and “to refrain from intro- 
ducing military goods into the area.” 
The resolution also called upon the par- 
ties to “restore and secure freedom of 
navigation in the Suez Canal.” 

I need not say that the right of free 
transit through the Suez Canal is guar- 
anteed to all countries in war and peace 
by the Constantinople Treaty of 1888. 
Egypt has agreed to that treaty in all 
respects, except insofar as it affects Is- 
rael, the only country against which it 
claims a state of belligerency. No such 
loophole for belligerency exists in the 
treaty. Also, it should be noted that 
under the armistice all parties re- 
nounced belligerent rights. 

On November 5, the United Nations 
went further, passing another resolution 
which established the United Nations 
Emergency Force—UNEF—and directed 
it to “secure and supervise the cessation 
of all hostilities in accordance of all the 
terms” of the resolution of November 2, 
1956. 

Acting under his general authority and 
under that of the resolutions above, Sec- 
retary Dag Hammarskjold made a series 
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of reports to the United Nations which 
were endorsed by the General Assembly. 
On November 6, 1956, he reported that 
the United Nations Emergency Force 
would have the duty to help maintain 
quiet during and after the withdrawal 
of non-Egyptian forces. The scope of 
the duty of this U. N. force was in an 
area from the Suez Canal to the armi- 
stice demarcation lines.” In this report 
the U. N. force was also charged “to 
secure compliance with the other terms 
established in the resolution of Novem- 
ber 2.” 

On January 16, 1957, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold reported to the U. N. that the 
Israelis would be justified in the exer- 
cise of their “right to innocent passage 
through the Straits of Tiran and the 
Gulf of Aqaba in accordance with in- 
ternational law.” 

Much more specific statements on the 
rights of Israel were made in later re- 
ports by Mr. Hammarskjold. On Janu- 
ary 24 he said that because of the armi- 
stice agreements and a decision of the 
Security Council Egypt and Israel could 
be considered “not entitled to claim bel- 
ligerent rights.” 

That there might be no question of the 
position of the United States, Ambas- 
sador Lodge made the following state- 
ment to the General Assembly, Janu- 
ary 28: 

Under the (armistice) agreement, and pur- 
suant to the Security Council decision, nei- 
ther side may assert belligerent rights, much 
less engage in hostile actions. 


Further— 


The United States strongly supports the 
Secretary General’s recommendation con- 
cerning the deployment of the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force on both sides of the 
armistice lines—and at the Straits of Tiran— 
until it is clear that the nonexercise of any 
claimed t rights has established in 
practice peaceful conditions. 


To further clarify our commitment, 
the United States began sending mes- 
sages, formal and informal, to the Goy- 
ernment of Israel. The first such com- 
munication was a memorandum to Israel 
on February 11, where the United States 
took the position that “the future of the 
Gaza Strip is to be worked out through 
the efforts and good offices of the United 
Nations,” and that “the United States 
believes that the Aqaba Gulf compre- 
hends international waters and that no 
nation has the right to prevent free and 
innocent passage in the gulf and through 
the straits giving access thereto.” 

The President himself made a further 
statement on the subject of the United 
States position on Israel's rights on her 
withdrawal on February 20. He said, 
“the United States would be glad to urge 
and support some participation by the 
United Nations, with the approval of 
Egypt, in the administration of the Gaza 
Strip,” so that that area “could no longer 
ed used as a source of armed infiltra- 

ion.” 

The President further said that the 
world “should not assume Egypt will pre- 
vent Israeli shipping from using the Suez 
Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba” He also 
said if “Egypt does hereafter violate the 
armistice agreement or other interna- 
tional obligations, then this should be 
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33 the society of na- 
ons.“ 

The last event I want to chronicle is a 
letter from the President of the United 
States to Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion. The President wrote, “Israel 
will have no cause to regret” its pullback 
from the Gaza Strip and from the Gulf 
of Aqaba. 

A student of constitutional law will 
say that there is no treaty obligation in- 
curred by the United States here. That 
is true. But it is equally true that the 
United States gave the clearest possible 
assurances to Israel. The United Na- 
tions, with the active leadership and par- 
ticipation of America, made vigorous and 
unequivocal declarations on Israel's 
rights in the area and on freedom of nay- 
igation of the Suez and Gulf of Aqaba. 

An unambiguous statement was made 
that no longer would the Gaza Strip be 
used as a base for infiltrators and feda- 
yeen suicide raiders against Israel. 

On the basis of this historical back- 
ground Israel made certain assumptions 
when she withdrew from Gaza and the 
Gulf of Aqaba. Those assumptions were 
that she would have free, innocent pas- 
sage of the Straits of Aqaba and the Suez 
Canal, and that she would be free of the 
fedayeen suicide raiders who had so long 
attacked her from Gaza and other parts 
of the Arab world. 

Thus the United States has incurred 
the strongest sort of moral duty to make 
good on the assurances given to Israel. 
An equal obligation rests on the U. N. 
These obligations are made more binding 
by the sure knowledge that if these as- 
surances and the U. N. resolutions are 
not upheld by vigorous action, the effec- 
tiveness of the U. N. as a peacemaker 
will be destroyed and it will follow the 
League of Nations into oblivion. 

The United States cannot rely only on 
the U. N. because that family of nations 
is almost powerless without strong 
United States leadership and backing. 
Aggressive and forceful action by the 
United States will do much to make ne- 
gotiation by Mr. Hammarskjold easy. 
History and the peace of the world de- 
pend on America's choice of action here. 


THE LATE ALNEY EARLE CHAFFEE 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Nebraska IMr. 
CUNNINGHAM], be permitted to extend his 
remarks at this point and to include 
some appropriate quotations on the late 
A. E. Chaffee; and I make the same re- 
quest for myself and other Members. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to address the 
House in eulogy of the late Alney Earle 
Chaffee, senior assistant in this Chamber, 
who at the time of his death on Monday, 
March 18, was serving his 5ist year as 
an employee of the House of Representa- 
tives, and his 37th year as its Reading 
Clerk, 

As our minority leader, Mr. MARTIN, 
said to the House on the occasion of 
Mr. Chaffee's goth birthday only a few 
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days ago, such a record of service “is an 
achievement few men realize.” 

It had not been my good fortune to 
have been long acquainted with Mr. 
Chaffee, having met him only soon after 
taking my seat in this Congress. He 
came to me and identified himself as 
one of my constituents, and told me how 
he had maintained his allegiance and 
voting residence in Omaha throughout 
his half-century and more of Federal 
service. He expressed his desire to be 
helpful in any way that he could. His 
manner was so sincere, so genuine and 
gentle, it was easy to see why his friends 
declared that to know him was to love 
him. 


The message brought by his minister, 
Dr. Edward G. Latch, at Mr. Chaffee’s 
funeral service in the Metropolitan Me- 
morial Methodist Church on March 21, 
is a beautiful tribute which I would like 
to here include in my remarks: 


We have come together this morning to 
tap the resources of our Christian faith and 
to render our tribute to a grand person and 
a good man. For us it is a time of sorrow, 
of real sorrow; it is also a time of triumph 
and of real triumph, In this hour may our 
faith lift us up, make us strong, and keep us 
steady. 

And our faith brings to us the assurance 
of the eternal life. After all, death is not 
the end of life but an open doorway into a 
brighter, fairer life in what we may think 
of as the nearer presence of God. Death is 
but transition, the passing from one realm 
to another realm; from one sphere to an- 
other sphere; from one life to another life; 
or as I am fond of thinking of it—from one 
room to another room still within the great 
mansion of our Heavenly Father. Our loved 
one—Alney Earle Chaffee—lives, and lives 
with God. Tapping the resources of our 
faith, may we be given strength and love for 
this day and all the days that are to come. 

We have come together not only to renew 
our faith but to render our affection and 
respect to Alney Earle Chaffee—one of God's 
great good men. He began his career on 
the Capitol Hill in 1906, and was promoted 
to the position of reading clerk in 1920. 
This position he held with honor and dis- 
tinction for the rest of his life. From this 
reading clerk's desk in front of the Speaker, 
Mr. Chaffee through the years read mes- 
sages from the President, House bills, and 
called the roll. He did it so weil, I wonder 
if God will not use him to call the roll up 
yonder. 

On several occasions, as on his recent 90th 
birthday, the leaders of the Congress have 
taken the floor to express their affectionate 
regard for him: “A lovable gentleman of the 
old school,” “served over 50 years faithfully 
and conscientiously,” “gained the respect of 
every Member of the Congress,” “I do not 
think God ever made a finer man than Mr. 
Chaffee,” were among his tributes. 

In every sense of the word he was a good 
husband, a good father, and we may add a 
good grandfather and a good great-grand- 
father. How fitting it was that the day be- 
fore he passed away his family spent part of 
that Sabbath day with him, much to his joy 
and to the joy of all who gathered under that 
roof that day. His minister had called upon 
him the day before. They had a lovely chat 
together and closed as they always did with 
prayer, 

He was a good member of the Metropoll- 
tan Memorial Church—the National Metho- 
dist Church. He was an official, a trustee, 
a faithful attendant upon the services of the 
church, and compietely devoted to its wel- 
fare and its progress. He was a leader of 
whom all of us are proud. 
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He was a man of high integrity, of sound 
character, conscientious, faithful, honest to 
the core—one who gave himself completely 
to the work he felt called upon to do. The 
New Testament speaks of “the salt of the 
earth”; he was. It speaks of “the light of the 
world”; he was. In every good sense of the 
word, he was a Christian gentleman. With 
love and affection we place his body in the 
ground, but his spirit we commend unto 
God, remembering the words that Jesus 
spoke upon the cross Father, unto Thy 
hands I comnrend my spirit.” 

One of his Capitol associates handed to 
me just a few minutes ago a brief verse 
written by Mr. Chaffee, with which I would 
like to conclude this service: 

“Why these hopes and longings 

These constant doubts and fears? 
Life is but one brief moment 
In an eternity of years. 
Ah! but in that one brief moment 
Which Nature so endears 
The soul works out its destiny 
Either joy or bitter tears.” 

May it comfort us to know that for Mr. 

Chaffee this destiny is eternal joy and peace. 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a sense of real loss that I learned, 
upon my return from Nebraska, of the 
passing of our friend and faithful serv- 
ant, Alney Earle Chaffee. 

His long and loyal service to this Con- 
gress had made him somewhat of an 
institution within an institution. Our 
friendship was only a few years old, but 
in the course of his abiding interest in 
the affairs of Nebraska he had come to 
know my late father and my brother 
much earlier, which made him rather 
a friend of the family. 

At the time of his death several mem- 
bers of the Nebraska delegation were in 
Lincoln for the annual celebration of 
Founders’ Day. On March 1, Nebraska 
marked its 90th anniversary as the 37th 
State of the Union. On March 3, Earle 
Chaffee celebrated his 90th birthday too. 

But that is not the only reason the 
Nebraska occasion was especially mean- 
ingful to Mr. Chaffee. He married 
Fanny Pendleton, of Nebraska City, the 
daughter of a real pioneer family. The 
Pendletons had come into Nebraska be- 
fore it was a State. They walked across 
the frozen Missouri River and set up a 
homestead in a log cabin. They joined 
in the struggle to bring establishment 
and recognition to the forming State. 
This was the sense of dedication to 
Nebraska which Mr. Chaffee was to 
come to share. 

Earle Chaffee met Fanny Pendleton 
at an elocution class conducted by his 
sister Marion who was a rather talented 
Chautauqua artist of that day. Though 
he had been a somewhat reluctant stu- 
dent he remained forever grateful, not 
only that it was here that he had met 
his beloved wife, but for the vocal train- 
ing which prepared him to perform the 
difficult duties of reading clerk with re- 
markable skill and excellence. 

Mr. Chaffee farmed for a time at Burr 
and at Syracuse, where he was also en- 
gaged in real estate. He became active 
in Republican political affairs and was 
rewarded with a Congressional assign- 
ment, coming to Washington in 1906. 

For the next half-century Mr. Chaffee 
made his home near to the Capitol and 
he and his family were familiar and pop- 
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ular participants in activities hereabout. 
Earle and Fanny Chaffee had achieved 
and celebrated their golden wedding an- 
niversary 7 years before her death in 
1951. 

Mr. Chaffee was a devoted husband 
and father. He was extremely proud of 
his family. He liked nothing better than 
to talk about his family—and learn 
about yours. 

His recent birthday had been especi- 
ally wonderful for him because all his 
family had been with him to celebrate. 
Besides his daughter and her husband, 
Mr. and Mrs, Walter B. Mallorey, with 
whom he had lately made his home, 
there was his grandson, Donald L. Mal- 
lorey and Donald’s bride of a year; and 
his granddaughter and her husband, Mr. 
and Mrs. James S. Crupper, who are the 
parents of two little girls who were the 
greatest joy in Mr. Chaffee’s life—his 
two great granddaughters, Susan and 
Jane. 

To this fine family I extend my deep- 
est sympathy, for we share in their sor- 
row. Even as we share in their appre- 
ciation for this good man, our departed 
friend, Alney Earle Chaffee. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, as a Rep- 
resentative from Iowa, I know that the 
people of my State desire that appropri- 
ate tribute be paid to the memory of the 
late A. E. Chaffee, for his early life and 
training were influenced by the environ- 
ment of the Hawkeye State. It was to 
a farm near Cedar Rapids Iowa, in my 
Congressional district, that the Chaffee 
family migrated westward from Vermont 
in the latter part of the 19th century. 
Mr. Chaffee’s father was a skilled black- 
smith—a fact which gave him a happy 
feeling of kinship with his favorite idol, 
former Speaker JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., 
whose father was likewise a blacksmith 
by trade, 

But it was to the profession of law that 
Earle Chaffe hoped to prepare and ap- 
ply himself. This ambition was not 
realized, however, because ill health 
forced him to discontinue his under- 
graduate studies at Iowa State College 
at Ames and to return to the farm and 
outdoor life. 

Subsequently, romance beckoned him 
to the neighboring State of Nebraska, 
and in the course of events he found his 
way to Washington in 1906. 

We are indeed grateful for those events 
which gave to the Congress such a faith- 
ful and talented servant, and to each of 
us a loyal and cherished friend. 

Our sentiments, I believe, could not be 
better expressed than they were by our 
Chaplain of the House, the Reverend 
Bernard Braskamp, when he said: 

My life has been greatly enriched by the 
friendship of Mr. Chaffee. I rejoice that I 
had the high privilege of being associated 
with him in the service of the House of Rep- 
resentatlves. He sensed the sanctity of this 
service, and was never recreant in the per- 
formance of any of his duties and responsi- 
bilities. His wholesome influence, which 
was so strongly felt by his associates, will 
continue as a cherished heritage from our 
beloved friend. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to join my col- 
leagues in eulogy of our late friend, Earle 
Chaffee. 
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Ninety years ago this March 3, in 1867, 
Mr. Chaffee was born in Granville, Vt., 
which was a matter of pride to both the 
State of Vermont and her native son. 

He did, indeed, love Vermont, and re- 
turned to vacation there almost every 
year. The day after his death, his 
daughter found a letter he had written, 
but not yet posted, to a dear friend in 
Brandon, Vt. To Frank O. Kennedy he 
had written that a recent physical exam- 
ination had given him a reasonably good 
bill of health, and confirmed that Mr. 
Kennedy might go ahead and reserve Mr. 
Chaffee’s favorite room at the Brandon 
Inn for his much anticipated July retreat 
to the Green Mountains. 

It was symbolic of his generous 
thoughtfulness as well as his pride in the 
products of his native State that the first 
thing he would do when he arrived for 
his vacation each year was to forward 
back to his friends in Washington a sup- 
ply of Vermont’s famous maple syrup. 

Perhaps as a testimonial to Mr. 
Chaffee’s judgment of the sweeter thing 
in Vermont life, he was designated 
a judge of a beauty contest in a local 
pageant last year. This little recognition 
gaenta our 90-year-young friend no 
end. 

Many would gladly argue that the 
sweetest product ever to come from Ver- 
mont was this lovable man, Earle 
Chaffee. His associates attest that he 
was never known to say an unkind word 
about anyone, but was always ready with 
a cheerful or encouraging expression. 

Such a man will most surely be missed, 
and we extend to his family our sympa- 
thy in a very real sense. 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS WITH 
IRELAND 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to have my re- 
marks divided into three separate 
speeches, first to include a letter from 
the Department of State signed by Rus- 
sell L. Riley regarding the exchange of 
teachers with Ireland. 

Mr. Speaker, for 3 years I have been 
trying to secure an exchange of teachers 
with Ireland. At last it has been agreed 
to by both the Irish people and our own 
State Department, 

I should like to include with my re- 
marks a release of the Department of 
State. I do not know that any addi- 
tional money will be required, but I am 
sure all of the friends of the Irish people, 
if they need any more money for the 
teachers coming to this country because 
it costs slightly more to live in this coun- 
try, will furnish that money. We cer- 
tainly should have the advantage of all 
the cultural background and learning 
that the Irish have—their poetry, their 
music, and all the arts in which they are 
so proficient. I doubt if even some of. 
those of Irish descent in America realize 
their great contributions in art and 
science and medicine. We have so many 
of Irish descent in America that we 
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know that loyal patriotism to our coun- 
try and know of their great loyalty and 
patriotism in fighting for Ireland, and 
with it all we know their wit and humor 
and warmheartedness. 

The letter and release follow: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 21, 1957. 
The Honorable EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I know you will be 
interested in the enclosed announcement 
of the signing of an educational exchange 
agreement with Ireland. 

We won't know the exact number and 
types of people who will be given educa- 
tional opportunities under this new pro- 
gram until the joint Irish-American board 
is established in Dublin. The Government 
of Ireland and our Ambassador will each 
appoint an equal number of members to a 
completely binational board which will op- 
erate as the Fulbright boards do in other 
countries with which we have these edu- 
cational exchange agreements. 

In anticipation of this Irish-American 
agreement, which, as you know, has been 
pending for some time we have included 
in our appropriation request for fiscal year 
1958, now before the Congress, a total of 36 
exchanges with Ireland. Of this total about 
two-thirds would be Irish and one-third 
Americans. This, of course, will be sub- 
ject to review by the joint Irish-American 
board which will devise the details of a bal- 
anced program containing projects of mutual 
interest to our two countries. 

In view of your often expressed interest 
in teacher exchanges with Ireland, I am 
hopeful that the board will provide for 
them, as we have already suggested. The 
schoolteacher exchange reaches a segment 
of the young population of a nation which 
can be very readily influenced in ways 
healthful to improved international rela- 
tions. 

Thank you so much for your support to 
the program and call on me if I can 
sive 3 any additional information. 


Cordially, 
RUSSELL L. RILEY, 
Director, International Educational 
Exchange Service. 


(Enclosure: Department of State Press Re- 
lease No, 151.) 


UNITED STATES Stcns EDUCATIONAL ACREEMENT 
WITH IRELAND 


The Department of State announced that 
an educational exchange agreement was 
signed in Dublin today between Ireland and 
the United States in connection with the use 
of the American grant counterpart fund. 
The agreement was signed by Mr. Liam Cos- 
grove, Minister for External Affairs, on behalf 
of Ireland and by His Excellency, William 
Howard Taft III, American Ambassador, on 
behalf of the United States of America. 

The agreement provides that a sum of 
£500,000 sterling out of the grant counter- 

fund (which totals approximately 
£6,142,000 sterling) is to be allotted, in the 
words of the agreement, “to promote fur- 
ther mutual understanding between the peo- 
ples of Ireland and the United States of 
America by wider exchange of knowledge 
through educational contacts.” 

The terms of the agreement oni that 
approximately £25,000 sterling shall be ex- 
pended annually for the purpose of financing 
studies, research, instruction, , lec- 
turing, and other educational activities on 
the part of Irish citizens in American 
schools, universities, and other institu- 
tions of higher learning on the one hand, 
and American citizens in like educational 
institutions in Ireland on the other. The 
funds available under the agreement may 
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be used to finance transportation, tuition, 
maintenance, and other expenses for such 
educational activities. 

The scholarship exchange program will be 
administered by a joint Irish-American board 
in Dublin. The agreement will come into 
force when the Government of Ireland has 
notified the United States Government that 
the necessary legislative steps have been 
taken to implement the agreement. Further 
details as to the operation of the agreement 
and as to the manner in which applications 
for scholarship benefits under it are to be 
applied for will be announced at a later date. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND 
JEWS 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to include in 
separate remarks a letter from Mr. Leon- 
ard P. Aries, executive director of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, and to also include an address by 
Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, also a telegram 
of greetings to the Brotherhood Confer- 
ence from the President of the United 
States. 

The letter, the address, and the tele- 
gram follow: 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1957. 
The Honorable Evtrm Nourse ROGERS, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: It was a pleasure to 
have had you with us at the brotherhood 
dinner and to have seen you looking so well. 

You were good enough to suggest at the 
close of the dinner that you would be pleased 
to incorporate in the CONGRESSIONAL Ricoh 
the remarks of Dr. Clinchy and the Presi- 
dent's statement. Both of these I am enclos- 
ing. The reason for the delay in forwarding 
the enclosed to you is due to the fact that 
after the transcript was made from the Voice 
of America tape it had to be forwarded to Dr. 
Clinchy in Tokyo for review and checking. 
Dr. Clinchy, as you know, teft almost imme- 
diately after the brotherhood dinner for a 

and conference trip through Asia in 
connection with world brotherhood. 

The statement from the President is ad- 
dressed to Secretary Folsom in his capacity 
as chairman of Brotherhood Week for the 
District of Columbia. ‘You will recall, too, 
that Secretary Folsom presented the state- 
ment from the rostrum at the dinner. 

May I take this means, too, of expressing 
on behalf of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and myself personally 
our deep appreciation to you for your con- 
tinuous efiorts through the years for the 
cause of better understanding and brother- 
hood? 

All best wishes. 

Cordially yours, 
LEONARD P. ARTES, 
Executive Director. 


ADDRESS BEY DR. EVERETT R. CCINCHY, PRESI- 
DENT, WORLD BROTHERHOOD AND NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, 1957 
BROTHERHOOD DINNER, SHERATON-PaRk 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 20, 
1957 


I invite you to work in partnership with 
the Creator for a stage in the development 
of the evolution of this universe that needs 
desperately to be born—it is the age of the 
World Family of Man. The emergence of 
this sense of the family of peoples can be 
compared with other great steps in this evo- 
lution, with the time 5 billion years ago 
when this universe got started; with the 
age 3 billion years ago when our part of the 
solar system was shaped as an earth circling 
the sun; with the struggle 1 billion years 
ago when the first marine life climbed on 
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land and, like grasping new-born babies, 
were persistently determined to live in the 
new environment. And the coming epoch 
can be compared with the time when men 
and women walked upright on this sphere. 
These creatures with souls, minds, capacity 
for ideals, and the ability to plan work to 
make these hopes come true, gave promise 
of the age I am talking about. This age of 
the World Family of Man is as big a step 
as those taken by the civilizations of ancient 
Asia or of the Greek and Roman civilizations 
ahead of paleolithic and neolithic man. If 
we will put forth sufficient effort, will, de- 
termination, and persistence to push poten- 
tial human capacities more than these have 
ever developed before, and conduct ourselves 
in the new environment that science, tech- 
nology, education, and religion have brought 
about, the age of a single world family of 
man shall be. 

Our problem started, of course, with dif- 
ferences among the groups of people who 
make up the family of man. In the early 
days when the tribes were wandering, trying 
to survive on the face of this globe, differ- 
ences developed in groups that were sep- 
arated from each other by barriers of moun- 
tains and seas. As they wandered, natural 
selection along with climate, diet, and other 
conditions, produced skin color, shin-bone 
Shape, hair texture, and other physical dif- 
ferences. These now present problems to us 
as we are required to live together in one 
interdependent neighborhood. 

Again, cultural differences evolved as peo- 
ples developed different languages, believed 
in different revelations, organized different 
religions, cultivated different tastes, arts, 
habits, customs and laws. The plural num- 
ber of cultures now present problems of fear, 
hate, greed and war. 

About four or five thousand years ago in 
what is now India the idea of brotherhood 
emerged. Only a few saints and poets under- 
stood it—nobody did much about it. In the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, in what is now 
Israel, the idea of one God emerged. God 
is the Father of all peoples, the Jews from 
Abraham's time taught. Strangers should 
live together as members of the human 
family. It took a long time in the yardstick 
of a million years for this idea to make 
political sense. Mr. Speaker RAYBURN, you 
‘would be able to spell this out more clearly 
than I. The common people wrested from 
King John in England, the Magna Carta. 
That was only 700 years ago. About 200 
years ago the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was shaped, asserting that every- 
body in this land, of whatever origin, of 
whatever conviction, was a creature of God, 
with unaltenable rights to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. Then something 
wonderful happened. Science came along 
with technology. Man said, ‘We can make 
this thing come true economically. We can 
prepare a good life for all the peoples of this 
continent.” It was then that man 
the defeat of the problem of poverty in the 
United States of America. 

After World War II the peoples of Asia 
caught onto this idea. The most significant 
event since the American Revolution was the 
1955 Bandung Conference. There the repre- 
sentatives of the two-thirds of the human 
family who are the colored peoples of Asia 
and Africa met together and determined to 
enjoy self-government, the frulis of science 
and technology, and parity of opportunity 
for every human being to develop to full 
potentialities in freedom. In Indonesia they 
wrote on the trolley cars after World War IT 
phrases from the American Declaration of 
Independence and the four freedoms of 
Roosevelt and Churchill, That set going 
inciting ideas. All of the races of man deter- 
mined to ride in the bus where they choose, 
from this time on. All of the peoples of man, 
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white or colored, East or West, expect to have 
a share in the good life with a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

The physical foundations and the ideas 
with which we can build the brotherhood of 
man are at hand. There remain the psychic 
problems of man’s hostility to man to solve. 

We can use the new study of the science 
of human relations to create miracles in 
human relations that will match the won- 
ders of modern medicine and the extraordi- 
nary achievements of the natural scientists 
and the technologists. As scientists study 
the human psyche, they are able to under- 
stand destructive impulses of fear, outrage, 
hate, and death dealing; that they must be 
managed and restrained. There are, however, 
also creative, constructive impulses that lie 
within the human psyche: These urge truth 
seeking, understanding, love, and coopera- 
tion. They are instinctive. 

No one can forever keep the lid on the 
truth-seeking impulse in human beings. 
The freedom fighters of Hungary threw off 
the Hd, even though these university stu- 
dents presumably had been indoctrinated 
with regard to the discipline of communism 
since the day of birth. With truth seeking 
there is also the impulse in every human 
being to understand. To seek answers to 
“why,” “what,” how“ is as irrepressible as 
the appetite to food. Out of understanding 
comes compassion, patience, and kindness. 
Then there is the impulse to love—the great- 
est power in the world, about which man 
still knows very little. The impulse to co- 
operate is another creative urge. ‘The scien- 
tists tell us that in the long pull we get more 
satisfaction out of cooperation than from any 
other human activity. The more widespread 
the cooperation and the more complex it is, 
the more rewarding and joyous that coopera- 
tion becomes. 

‘These, then, are the constructive impulses 
which we now can foster and develop. The 
psychiatrists find that we can foster love, 
cultivate cooperation, increase the degree of 
truth seeking, and intensify the understand- 
ing that human beings will exert. This being 
80, we can face the fact that all of us are 
living at only 15 percent of our human ca- 
pacity for constructive, creative action, and 
we can develop human beings with greater 
powers of the Creator in them, thus pro- 
ducing human beings with greater inward 
capacities for maturity, peace, and appre- 
ciation than ever before any age of man has 
cultivated. 

As all of the peoples of the world of all 
nations act together, our generation can 
introduce this new age of the world family 
of man. 

Mr. Larson, is there anything greater that 
the Information Service of the United States 
of America can share with the whole world 
than this idea of the family of man? Let us 
tell the peoples of the world that Americans 
believe in this ideal, and that to us it is more 
important than dollars or guns. As we prom- 
ise to act as trusting, cooperative, loving 
members of the family of peoples, we must 
‘show in our country an exhibition of what 
friendly cultural pluralism means on one 
continent. 

The business of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, and of World 
Brotherhood, Inc., abroad, is to enlist the 
schools, the religious agencies, the com- 
munity agencies, the economic agencies of 
labor and agriculture and management, the 
agencies of the media of communication, of 
radio, and television, of newspaper and 
magazine, of films and theater, and fine 
arts, to bring into being this new age of 
the family of man. 

The new epoch will not come automati- 
cally. It calls for the prayers and the service 
of all. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C. February 19, 1957. 
Hon. MARION B. FOLSOM, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare: 

Please give my greetings to the members, 
friends, and distinguished guests of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
gathered in their annual brotherhood dinner. 

When a man becomes a citizen of our 
land—or a public servant pledged to advance 
the common weal—he promises to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic. 

Now, this Nation is protected from the 
enemies which threaten us from without 
by a splendid shield of young citizens of 
every color and creed united in their oath 
of allegiance and mutually reinforced by the 
respect each has for the other. But the 
foundation of our defense is at home. This 
is where all Americans must stand together 
in support of freedom or separately watch 
it sink from sight. The choice between these 
alternatives determines whether, in Lincoln's 
words: “We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, 
the last best hope of earth.” 

During Brotherhood Week it is well to be 
reminded of the truth which sets us free: 
The fundamental truth that all men are 
created equal. This is a time to review the 
progress being made in all parts of the coun- 
try toward strengthening the birthright of 
each American to grow and work, to learn 
and worship freely. 

So, as the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews seeks to promote the welfare 
of all peoples in the family of man, it has 
my complete support and determined part- 
nership. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


THE USO NATIONAL COUNCIL LUNCHEON 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to include in 
separate remarks a letter from Maj. Gen. 
W. S. Stone and a fine speech he de- 
livered at the USO National Council 
luncheon which I was privileged to at- 
tend last week. The speech of Major 
General Stone, of the Department of the 
Air Force, shows the tremendous cost of 
even one airplane, the great amount 
of training that these youngsters must 
have in the sciences, and that they 
should be encouraged in order to fiy 
them. It was a very inspiring and dis- 
tinguished luncheon. The USO is doing 
a splendid, unselfish, patriotic service in 
keeping these young pilots and young 
people in the Armed Forces as reason- 
ably happy as possible while they are 
rendering this unselfish service to their 
country. As you all know the USO sends 
their women to the far reaches of the 
ees vane our service people aresta- 


The letter and speech follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
ARTERS, UNITED STATES Am Force, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1957. 

Hon. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mrs Rocers: It was indeed a pleas- 
ure to meet and have the opportunity to 
converse with you during the USO National 
Council luncheon yesterday. 

Enclosed is a copy of my talk which you 
requested I send you. If I can be of any 
further assistance at any time, please call 
on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. S. STONE, 
Major General, USAF, 
Assistant DCS, Personnel. 
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SPEECH BY Mas. GEN. W. S. STONE, ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY CHIEF oF STAFF, PERSONNEL, BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF USO, STATLER 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 21, 1957 


Mr, Chairman, ladies and gentleman of the 
national council, it is certainly good to meet 
with a group that has done so much to pro- 
mote the weil-being of our peopie in uniform. 
I speak for all the military services in ex- 
pressing profound appreciation for your sin- 
cere interest and most helpful work in our 
behalf. In addition, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to stress the continuing importance of 
USO activities to our people in uniform, In 
fact, I feel that we have an obligation to do 
this periodically so that you may better un- 
derstand our present and future require- 
ments. 

In this connection I hope to sell you today 
on a twofold proposition: First, that our 
military peopie are being called upon to per- 
form jobs that make increasing demands on 
their skill and their stamina; and second, 
that we must therefore give careful consid- 
eration to the major factors of motivation 
and compensation which provide the incen- 
tive and the reward for their best efforts. 

The most important of these motivating 
factors are patriotism, material compensa- 
tion, and public recognition. This last item, 
public recognition, is of primary concern to 
us here because it encompasses the activities 
of USO. The scope of these activities signi- 
fies in large measure the level of public 
esteem for our servicemen and reflects the 
degree of interest in their welfare. 

So from that standpoint alone, it is clear 
that your USO programs are highly signifi- 
cant. But, for a full understanding of their 
importance, we must take into account first 
the rapidly changing character of military 
duty. 

Let's see what it is that we are asking our 
people to do today, that no one could have 
dreamed of 50 years ago. Most of the differ- 
ences have been caused by military applica- 
tions of scientific progress. These have 
brought rapid increases in the cost, complex- 
ity, and performance of our weapons. Al- 
though this transition has had a major im- 
pact on all elements of our Armed Forces— 
land, sea, and air—its implications have been 
especially drastic in the Air Force. 

To understand just what is involved we 
have to consider some of the specific Air 
Force activities that are constantly in prog- 
ress. Let’s take the case of a heayy bomb 
wing in the Strategic Air Command. In one 
of these outfits a 6-man crew operates the 
B-52, a weapon costing more than $6 million, 
on simulated combat missions against tar- 
gets at intercontinental range. Inflight re- 
fueling, precision navigation, and bombing 
under all conditions of weather, are some of 
the mission requirements that demand a 
peak level of technical skill. Flights of that 
kind going on all the time and lasting more 
than 18 hours, are considered routine. But 
the fact remains that each of our crews on 
these delivery vehicles for nuclear weapons 
controls an important segment of our total 
military power. Considering the vital jobs 
assigned to them in helping to prevent a war 
or to win one if necessary, these crew mem- 
bers are discharging a tremendous public 
trust. And nowhere in history can we find 
an example of a military task that calls for 
a comparable degree of skill, responsibility 
and dedication. The same thing must be 
said of the combat aircrews in our Tactical 
Air Command and Air Defense Command. 
‘These people also are operating weapons of 
unprecedented cost, complexity and striking 


Our maintenance technicians—like our 
aircrews—have experienced a comparable in- 
crease in responsibility and job difficulty. 

In the guided-missile field we are training 
our people in a whole new category of skills 


required for the repair and adjustment of 
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propulsion systems and guidance and con- 
trol mechanisms. 

Finally, I should cite our dependence on 
the vigilance and ability of communications 
technicians who operate the radar warning 
devices that guard the arctic approaches to 
our country. 

Now everything that I have said about our 
equipment and our operations is intended to 
underscore our acute need for people with 
exceptional ability. Our prospects for at- 
tracting people of this caliber and our abil- 
ity to keep them hinge primarily on the 
three factors I mentioned earlier—patriot- 
ism, material compensation, and public 
recognition. 

Patriotism has run high among our peo- 
ple throughout the history of our Nation. 
In fact there has been a progressive increase 
in the patriotic fiber of our people, as our 
record in recent major conflicts will bear 
out. And we depend heavily on patriotism 
to bring out people—during intervals of na- 
tional crisis—to exceptional levels of sacri- 
fice and performance. However, our situa- 
tion today during peacetime calls for a large 
scale and continuing military program to 
meet a Communist threat that shows no 
sign of abatement. Added to this is the 
fact that several years are now required to 
give our people the experience they need in 
flying and technical jobs. As a result we 
must ask them to accept long tours of mili- 
tary service. In these circumstances we 
should not expect them to be sustained by 
a sense of patriotism alone. After they have 
been with us long enough to gain skill and 
experience in difficult assignments they de- 
serve to receive pay and benefits that are 
commensurate with their abilities. 

Growing recognition of this fact has 
brought legislation to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of a military career. Additional 
improvements are needed and are being 
recommended to the Congress now in session. 

Beyond this we are continuously refining 
Air Force methods of handling people. Im- 
proved policies on promotions, assignments, 
and transfers have provided part of the an- 
swer to the problem of increasing the incen- 
tives of a military career. Also, in this busi- 
ness of human relations, our operating com- 
manders continually strive to imbue their 
people with a keen sense of mission and 
pride of service. 

Tied in with this broad effort is the vitally 
important factor of public recognition. We 
can measure this in many ways—by the tone 
of press comment, by samplings of public 
sentiment, and by the day-to-day associa- 
tions of our people among their civilian 
neighbors. But the most valid indication 
of all is the measure of active community 
support of our military activities across the 
Nation. As reflected by the programs of the 
USO this community support can and does 
reach out to our people around the world. 
I would say that this form of public recog- 
nition is one of the keystones in the expres- 
sion of good will and support for the service- 
man. 

Up to this point, I have dealt only with 
the broadest aspects of USO activities. Ina 
more specific vein, I want to touch on the 
canteen and camp-show programs, Both of 
them are extremely beneficial to our people. 

For servicemen in transit, and we have lots 
of them, the USO canteens provide a focal 
point of hospitality, plus many practical fa- 
cilities and services for which they have a 
common need. And for those who are per- 
manently stationed, the USO canteen can 
and does provide a center of welcome and 
entertainment and helps them establish so- 
cial tles in the community. 

Your camp shows provide a remarkable 
morale boost for our servicemen in overseas 
areas. This feature of USO activity is being 
received with more and more enthusiasm. 
In the months ahead, the Air Force especially, 
will probably have an increasing need for 
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these shows—and for this reason. We are 
going into a period of increased dispersal 
and even wider deployment of many units, 
As matters stand today, we have people sta- 
tioned at more than 2,000 separate installa- 
tions around the world. Many of these are 
in isolated areas. They are put there as a 
matter of military necessity—to get our mis- 
siles and planes within range of their tar- 
gets; to give us a trip wire of radar warning 
against attack. So we shall have to continue 
the practice of assigning our people to areas 
where they cannot enjoy the community and 
family associations that mean so much to 
all Americans. 

You can, therefore, readily understand why 
our people in Korea, in the Arctic, and other 
remote areas look forward as they do to 
having USO performers bring live entertain- 
ment to their stations. This offers a closer 
tie with their stateside experience than all 
the libraries and hobby shops we can provide, 

In closing, I should like to emphasize once 
more that scientific advance has so increased 
the speed, range, and striking power of our 
weapons that we now have an opportunity 
to achieve more combat capability for a given 
number of people than ever before in our 
history. But we can capitalize on this tech- 
nical advantage only on one condition—that 
we obtain and keep in the service people with 
sufficient ability to make the best use of our 
improved hardware. This, as we have seen, 
will require a broad range of action to in- 
crease the attractiveness of a military career. 
Thanks to people like you we are making 
good progress in this area. A continuation 
of your efforts is absolutely essential. 

Again, our sincere appreciation for your 
past support and for your obvious willingness 
to work with us in the years ahead. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


OBJECTIVE STUDY PROPOSED IN 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 85 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 85 would authorize the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee or a sub- 
committee designated by the chairman 
to undertake a comprehensive study of 
the effectiveness of monetary policy in 
combating inflation and the adequacy of 
our financial institutions in meeting the 
tremendous credit and capital demands 
that are originating not only here at 
home but abroad. > 

In the last several years demands upon 
our financial institutions—commercial 
banks, savings and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, insurance compa- 
nies, pension and trust funds—for credit 
and capital to finance development and 
expansion have reached unprecedented 
leyels. 

'The sheer magnitude of these demands 
alone would have presented formidable 
problems. But during this period, when 
credit and capital demands reached such 
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record heights, the debt-management 
and monetary authorities instituted a 
policy of general credit restraint aimed 
at curbing inflationary pressures and 
maintaining a stable average price level. 

The pursuit of this policy of general 
monetary restraint has opened up a ver- 
itable Pandora’s box of problems with- 
out, unfortunately, solving the problem 
toward which it was directed—namely, 
that of stabilizing prices, 

MONETARY RESTRAINT UNEVEN 


Tt is an indisputable fact that the pol- 
icy of restraint has had such an uneven 
impact upon the various groups and sec- 
tors of our economy as to become a 
matter of widespread public dissatisfac- 
tion and protest. Members of the Con- 
gress each day receive fresh evidence of 
some additional inequity attributable to 
the extreme credit tightness. The plain 
fact is that the Members are in a di- 
lemma as to what to do about it. On the 
one hand, we are told that there is this 
great threat of inflation which warrants 
restraining credit and increasing the 
rate of interest. On the other hand, we 
see that price rises, despite restraints, 
are not a threat but an actual fact and 
that in part they are caused by the very 
measures that were supposed to prevent 
them. Members can read in the papers 
that the cost of new homes and rents 
are going up because of the higher costs 
of financing. 

INEQUITIES 


Members can also read that all across 
the country, electric, gas, and telephone 
utilities are filing applications for rate 
increases to cover the higher costs of 
borrowing in 1955 and 1956 to finance 
expansion. Members also know the cap- 
ital outlays by the big corporations, 
which it is generally agreed have been 
the primary source of the inflationary 
pressure in 1956, are untouched by the 
policy of credit restraint. On the other 
hand, Members know of thousands of 
cases where the local small-business man 
cannot obtain needed credit for inven- 
tories or expansion and, if he can, he 
must pay a very high rate of interest. 

Members from the agricultural sec- 
tions are familiar with the impact of 
the scarce credit and high interest 
Squeeze on the farmer, And those who 
represent areas affected by the drought 
know that farmers and ranchers have 
had to pay higher interest rates on new 
borrowings to meet their taxes and the 
interest on old loans. 

LOCAL BOND ISSUE 


Iam certain there is not a single Mem- 
ber in this House who has not heard 
from back home about the skyrocketing 
costs of floating local bond issues for 
schools and related community facilities. 
In a great many instances, legal ceilings 
on permissible interest rates have forced 
local authorities to withdraw from the 
market and defer construction of urgent- 
ly-needed schools and other community 
facilities. 

ARE CERTAIN PROJECTS INFLATIONARY? 


The people all across the country are 
looking to us for answers. They are 
asking, why is it inflationary to extend 
credit to a local merchant when the big 
corporations are getting billions? They 
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are asking the Congress whether projects 
with a high social priority—such as 
schools, housing, hospitals, libraries, and 
the like—must take their place at the 
end of the line, while other less urgent 
projects—such as resort hotels, race 
tracks, bowling alleys, and the like—are 
permitted to go forward unimpeded. 
Surely, they say, there must be some 
machinery we can devise, which will ap- 
proach these problems in a responsible 
and rational way. 
WHY? 


Well, that is one of the purposes of the 
proposed study. We want to find out 
how the free market system allocates 
credit under conditions when, because of 
inflationary pressures, it becomes neces- 
sary to restrain the expansion of credit. 

It should be possible for Congress, in 
conjunction with our great lending and 
investing institutions and within the 
framework of our free private enterprise 
system, to work out some means whereby 
@ more socially responsive method of 
allocating scarce credit can be de- 
veloped. It is simply a question of 
bringing our institutional practices up to 
date and in line with our contemporary 
needs. 

IS HIGHER INTEREST ONLY ALTERNATIVE? 


Since 1953, every time the Federal Re- 
serve has sought to contain an infia- 
tionary threat, it has raised the redis- 
count rate. Never once has it raised 
reserve requirements. Yet, on three 
occasions, it has reduced reserve require- 
ments. The net effect has been to 
greatly increase earning assets of the 
commercial banks at no cost whatsoever 
to those banks; and, in addition, to 
greatly increase the average interest rate 
on those earning assets. We are all, of 
course, interested in a prosperous and 
financially sound banking system and we 
want to see them profit so they can con- 
tinue to perform their essential services, 
but we are also concerned with the 
soundness of our economy. 

One of the questions that will be 
studied in the proposed inquiry is the 
relative merits and effectiveness of credit 
restraining techniques presently at the 
disposal of the Federal Reserve System 
and if it is possible te use techniques 
other than the discount rate to effect 
stabilization. 


ARE LOCAL CREDIT NEEDS SUPPLIED? 


An important question that needs 
study is the extent to which our regional 
reserve banks actually are fulfilling the 
need that was originally contemplated 
by the late Carter Glass when he helped 
draw up the original Federal Reserve 
Act. 

As you know, he was concerned with 
establishing not a central bank but a 
system of regional banks that would en- 
sure an adequate flow of credit and cur- 
rency to meet the commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural requirements of all sec- 
tions of the country. This system was 
supposed to eliminate the chronic 
deficits and the sharp differentials in in- 
terest rates experienced by sections of 
the country removed from the great 
financial centers. To some extent, it 
appeared that these problems were in 
fact removed after the establishment of 
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the System. But with the reduction in 
power of the regional banks and the 
emergence of the strong central bank 
after 1935, we find that chronic deficits 
and sharp differentials in rates have re- 
appeared in some regions, whereas credit 
is plentiful in others. The proposed 
study would look into the extent of these 
variations, their causes, and how they 
can be overcome. 

When the original Federal Reserve Act 
was enacted and even later when the 
Banking Act amendments of 1933 and 
1935 were passed, a great many institu- 
tions that today play a very important 
role in our financial structure either 
were very small or did not exist at all. 
These new or greatly expanded sources 
of funds that have grown up in our sys- 
tem in the past 20 or 40 years are, to a 
large extent, out of reach of the restraint 
exercised by the central monetary 
authority. While they are subject to 
various laws and regulations, these laws 
and regulations vary in their applica- 
tion to a considerable degree. The pro- 
posed study will look at all the institu- 
tions that compete for savings and ex- 
tend credit to determine whether our 
laws and regulations governing these 
institutions need revision in the light of 
present day realities. 

ENTIRE FINANCIAL STRUCTURE TO BE STUDIED 


More important than that, we want to 
survey the entire financial structure of 
our country to see whether it is adequate 
to meet the demands that are daily be- 
ing placed upon it. We want to find out 
what the particular roles and functions 
of the different financial institutions are. 
Are there conflicts and overlaps that 
need to be resolved? What about the 
problems of concentration of banking 
resources? And a corrolary question: 
Are our financial institutions large 
enough to do the financing jobs that they 
may be called upon to perform? 

I could go on and list many more ex- 
amples of the types of problems that 
need study and will be studied if this 
proposed inquiry goes forward. I am 
sure, however, that the Members are by 
now just as aware of the scope and 
urgency of these monetary and financial 
institution problems as I am. 

ANSWERS TO SOME OBJECTIONS 


Let me just conclude by posing some of 
the objections that have been raised to 
this resolution and the answering of 
them: 

First. It has been seriously assented 
that a single Congressional committee or 
subcommittee could not possibly attract 
the experts needed to help do the kind of 
study that needs to be done and one that 
would command confidence and respect 
from the public. 

I believe that I have amswered this 
objection. I have telegrams from some 
35 top economists and experts in the 
country assuring me that nonpartisan 
expert assistance would be available if 
the Congressional study goes forward. 

Second. It has been also alleged that 
Members of Congress should not attempt 
to undertake the preliminary study, since 
they have to take public positions on the 
issues and are consequently already iden- 
tified with a particular point of view. 
My answer is that it would be impossible 
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to get a Commission of outside experts 
without a point of law. The merit of 
having Members of Congress do this 
study is that their points of view are a 
matter of public record while too often 
the outside expert’s is not. 

Third. It has been seriously charged 
that if such a study goes forward, com- 
posed of members who have in the past 
been critical of certain bankers and 
banking policies, that this would under- 
mine confidence and pose a serious threat 
to the economy of the country which is 
now so delicately balanced. 

My answer is that any study that goes 
forward I am sure will be conducted on 
the same high objective plane as have 
past studies of monetary policy. Sure 
important policy questions will be probed 
and it is definitely conceivable that eriti- 
cism of certain policies may be voiced and 
recommendations may be forthcoming 
calling for changes in certain policies, 
but these will have to be supported by 
facts and not bias or prejudices. 

I can only say that those who fear the 
economy may collapse because a study of 
Monetary policy and financial institu- 
tions is to be undertaken by a committee 
of Congress must either have poor faith 
in the strength of the economy or a low 
regard for the patriotism of Members 
of Congress. And may I ask, why would 
it be safer to entrust such a study to out- 
siders, comprised mainly of interested 
private parties, as the President has pro- 
posed? Would they command greater 
confidence from the banking commu- 
nity? Would they exhibit a greater con- 
cern for the general welfare than the 
Members of Congress? 

Fourth. It has been stated that Con- 
gress is too busy and is not well equipped 
to do such a complicated and complex 
study; that we should let the experts do 
the job for us. 

My answer is that the members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee are 
not so overburdened that they cannot 
find the time to devote to this urgent 
problem that intimately affects the lives 
and welfare of every single American 
citizen. 

And I reject completely and unequivo- 
cally the view that the highest and best 
judgement in this or any other field is the 
experts’ judgment. On an issue that 
affects the economy of the Nation and 
the pocketbook of every citizen, I say 
that the highest and best judgment is 
not the expert judgment but the Con- 
gressional judgment. I say this because 
ours is a general judgment. It is repre- 
sentative and similar to the public judg- 
ment. And moreover we Members of 
Congress have to go before the bar of 
that public judgement every 2 years and 
hold ourselves accountable for the deci- 
sions we make, whereas the private ex- 
perts do not. That is the essence of our 
democratic, representative government. 
And if we abdicate our responsibility and 
say that these complex problems are to 
be left to the experts, we are saying we 
are unfit to do the job the people elected 
us and entrusted us to do. We are say- 
pid aed our form of government does not 


The United States Constitution places 
the responsibility for controlling money 
and credit on Congress. 
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It is respectfully suggested that the 
executive branch of the Government has 
an interest iù enforcing the laws passed 
by Congress, not in trying to influence 
their passage through the reports of 
committees selected by the Executive, 
The Congress has its own committees 
composed of elected representatives of 
the people and who have something to 
lose if they fail to act in the public 
interest. 


SPECIAL CRDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. BARTLETT, for 30 minutes, on March 
28, 1957. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HOLLAND. 

Mr. Burns of Hawaii and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Focarty, his remarks today in 
Committee of the Whole and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mrs. DwyYer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. SEELY-Brown and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Drxon and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DINGELL and include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Lamp, the remarks he made in 
Committee of the Whole and include 
several letters, editorials, tables, and 
charts. 

Mr. Bynp (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 
Mr. Assitr and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
e and include extraneous mat- 

ty 

Mr. FLooD (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. WoLvERTON, to extend his remarks 
made in the Committee of the Whole to- 
day and include extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 51. An act for the relief of Mary Barme 
and her two minor children, Steran Barme 
and Dinah Barme; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 58. An act for the relief of Duk Chang 
Cho; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8. 93. An act for the relief of Dominic Paul 
Steinhauser (Hiroshi Tsuruda); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 123. An act for the relief of Dr. James 
R. P. Wong; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 127. An act for the relief of Anna Maria 
Cosentino and Francesca Maria Cosentino; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 332. An act to amend the act of June 
4, 1920, as amended, providing for allotments 
of lands of the Crow Tribe, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 424. An act for the relief of Herbert 
James Bramley; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 530. An act for the relief of Shun Wen 
Lung (also known as Van Long and Van S. 
Lung); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 689. An act for the relief of Han Hong 
Wang and An-Yin Chen Wang; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 690. An act for the relief of Dr. Ching- 
Lin Hsia and wife, Wai Tsung Hsia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 696. An act for the relief of Alecos Mar- 
kos Karavasilis and his wife, Steliani Kara- 
vasilis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 701. An act for the relief of Karl Eigil 
Engedal Hansen and his wife, Else Viola Ag- 
nethe Hansen, and their minor child, Jessie 
Engedal Hansen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 718. An act for the relief of Erwin Wie- 
denhofer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 731. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Delio A. Loo Murgas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 786. An act for the relief of Richard 
Rhen-Yang Lin and his wife, Julia Lam Lin; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 805. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Souza Novo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 853. An act for the relief of Fethi Hep- 
cakici; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1098. An act for the relief of Stephen 
Kuang-Tao Hsu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1167. An act for the relief of John 
Nicholas Christodoulias; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1179. An act for the relief of Harold 
George Jackson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to implement 
further the act of July 15, 1946, by approv- 
ing the signature by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of an agreement amending the 
Anglo-American Financial Agreement of De- 
cember 6, 1945; on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4939, An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain property of the United States located 
in Juneau, Alaska, known as the Juneau 


Subport of Embarkation, to the Territory of 
Alaska. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o'clock and 54 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


658. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 
138); to the Committee on Government 
Operations and ordered to be printed. 

659. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to amend an act extending the author- 
ized taking area for public building con- 
struction under the Public Buildings Act of 
1926, as amended, to exclude therefrom the 
area within E and F Streets and 19th Street 
and Virginia Avenue NW., in the District of 
Columbia”, to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

660. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the cases of 
Fernando Yao Da Silva, A—7383217, and Soo 
Chen Chou Da Silva, A~7377758, involving 
suspension of deportation under the provi- 
sions of section 244 (a) (1) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952, and request- 
ing that they be returned to this Service; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COLE: Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. H. R. 5866. A bill to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 228). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3486. A bill to pro- 
vide that the Uniform Simultaneous Death 
Act shall apply in the District of Columbia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 229). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R.2018. A bill to per- 
mit any State of the United States or any 
political subdivision of any such State to 
purchase from the District of Columbia Re- 
formatory at Lorton, Va., gun mountings 
and carriages for guns for use at historic 
sites and for museum display purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 230). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 6893. A bill to 
authorize the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to borrow motor vehicles 
for use in a motor vehicle driver education 
and training course in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, to excuse the 
owners of vehicles loaned to public, private, 
or parochial schools for driver training pur- 
poses from the payment of certain fees and 
taxes during the period of such loan, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 231). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 6306. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act authorizing 
and directing the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to construct 2 4-lane 
bridges to replace the existing 14th Street 
or highway bridge across the Potomac River, 
and for other purposes“; without amend- 
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ment (Rept. No. 236). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. House Joint Resolution 126. Joint 
resolution to permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion at the Washington State Sixth Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 237). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. EBERHARTER: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H. R. 3035. A bill to provide a 
temporary extension of certain special pro- 
visions relating to State plans for aid to the 
blind; with amendment (Rept. No. 238). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McCARTHY: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 4686. A bill to continue until 
the close of June 30, 1958, the suspension 
of duties and import taxes on metal scrap, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 239). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MASON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 4803. A bill to permit articles 
imported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Chicagoland Com- 
merce and Industry Exposition, to be held 
at Chicago, Ill., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 240). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 3753. A bill to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture to extend financial assistance 
to desert-land entrymen to the same extent 
as such assistance is available to homestead 
entrymen; with amendment (Rept. No. 272). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3820. A bill to amend section 490 of 
title 14, United States Code, relating to the 
settlement of claims of military and civilian 
personnel of the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
273). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4870. A bill to amend section 645 of 
title 14, United States Code, relative to the 
settlement of claims incident to activities 
of the Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 274). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 11. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the suspen- 
sion of deportation of certain aliens; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 222). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 12. 
Concurrent resolution withdrawing suspen- 
sion of deportation of Carlis Stender; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 223). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 17. 
Concurrent resolution favoring the suspen- 
sion of deportation in the case of certain 
aliens; without amendment (Rept. No. 224). 
1 to the Committee of the Whole 

louse, 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 18. 
Concurrent resolution withdrawing suspen- 
sion of deportation of Ashun Yung; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 225). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 272. Joint 
resolution for the relief of certain aliens; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 226). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 273. Joint 
resolution to waive the provisions of section 
212 (a) (9) and (12) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, in behalf of certain aliens; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 227). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1451. A bill for the relief of Cecelia 
Vaccaro; with amendment (Rept. No. 232). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1765. A bill for the relief of Ellen 
G. Marinas; without amendment (Rept. No. 
233). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1454. A bill for the relief of 
Jeffrey Charles Medworth; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 234) Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1837. A bill for the relief of Elda 
Mondillo; with amendment (Rept. No. 235). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1348. A bill for the relief of 
Frank E. Gallagher, Jr.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 241). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1472. A bill for the relief of Anna L. 
De Angelis; with amendment (Rept. No. 242). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1502. A bill for the relief of 
Homer Cazamias; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 243). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1535. A bill for the relief of 
Georg Gahn and Margarete Gahn; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 244). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1700. A bill for the relief of Western 
Instruments Associates; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 245). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAMER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1752. A bill for the relief of Frank J. 
and Mae T. W. Burger; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 246). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANB: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2045. A bill for the relief of Robert D. 
Miller, of Juneau, Alaska; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 247). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2674. A bill for the relief of Morris B. 
Wallach; without amendment (Rept. No. 
248). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2720. A bill for the relief of Alexei 
Frank; without amendment (Rept. No. 249). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2973. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William V. Stepp, Jr.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 250). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3126. A bill for the relief of Bunge 
Corp.; with amendment (Rept. No. 251). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3276. A bill for the relief of Ed- 
win K. Fernandez; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 252). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3558. A bill for the relief of Ern- 
est Hagler; without amendment (Rept. No. 
253). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3559. A bill for the relief of 
George T. Moore, Carl D. Berry, and Dr. Har- 
old J. Heck; without amendment (Rept. No. 
254). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3921. A bill for the relief of Helmuth 
S. Heyl; without amendment (Rept. No. 255). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4023. A bill for the relief of Oswald 
N. Smith; with amendment (Rept. No. 256). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4970. A bill for the relief of Joy Kulis 
and Janet Arline Kulis; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 257). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5061. A bill for the relief of 
Harry V. Shoop, Frederick J. Richardson, 
Joseph D, Rosenlieb, Joseph E. P. McCann, 
and Junior K. Schoolcraft; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 258). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5081. A bill for the relief of 
Capt. Thomas C. Curtis and Capt. George L. 
Lane; without amendment (Rept. No. 259). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5082. A bill for the relief of Joe 
Kawakami; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 260). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5083. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Burns DeWitt; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 261). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5168. A bill for the relief of William 
Henry Diment, Mrs. Mary Ellen Diment, and 
Mrs. Gladys Everingham; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 262). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5220. A bill for the relief of 
the estate of Higa Kensai; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 263). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. > 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5355. A bill to confer jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment on certain 
claims of the United Foundation Corpora- 
tion of Union, N. J.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 264). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5441. A bill for the relief of 
Scott Berry; with amendment (Rept. No. 
265). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5707. A bill for the relief of the A. G. 
Israel Commodity Co., Inc.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 266). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5714. A bill for the relief of William 
Frederick Werner; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 267). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.5718. A bill for the relief of Juanita 
Gibson Lewis; without amendment (Rept. 
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No. 268). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H, R. 5855. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Mello; without amendment (Rept. No. 269). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6172. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
F. Milton; without amendment (Rept. No. 
270). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6175. A bill for the relief of Virginia 
Hell; without amendment (Rept. No. 271). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: 

H. R. 6359. A bill to amend title III of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 to 
authorize the Administrator of Veterans! Af- 
fairs to prescribe a rate of interest on guar- 
anteed, insured, and direct loans of not more 
than 5 percent per annum; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H.R. 6360. A bill to amend title ITI of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 to 
authorize the Administrator of Veterans“ Af- 
fairs to prescribe a rate of interest on guar- 
anteed, insured, and direct loans of not more 
than 5 percent per annum; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R.6361. A bill to amend section 17 of 
the Bankruptcy Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 6362. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H. R. 6363. A bill to amend the act of May 
24, 1928, providing for a bridge across Bear 
Creek at or near Lovel Point, Baltimore 
County, Md., to provide for the construction 
of another bridge, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 6364. A bill to provide for the distri- 
bution of the land and assets of certain 
Indian rancherias and reservations in Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 6365. A bill to provide for the award 
of certain medals, crosses, and other similar 
awards, in cases where the statement or re- 
port recommending the award was not com- 
pletely because of loss or inadver- 
tence; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 6366. A bill to provide for the appor- 
tionment by the Secretary of the Interior of 
certain costs of the Yakima Federal reclama- 
tion project, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 6367. A bill to provide recognition as 
veterans of the Indian wars for persons who 
took part in the capture of the Ute Indians 
in 1906, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG: 

H.R. 6368. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to provide that the ownership by an individ- 
ual of real property shall not be taken into 
account in determining such individual’s 
need for assistance; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. R. 6369. A bill to increase from $600 to 

$700 the income tax exemptions allowed for 
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a taxpayer, his spouse, and his dependents, 
and the additional exemptions allowed for 
old age and blindness; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 6370. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed, to include cranberries for canning or 
freezing; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 6371. A bill to increase the equipment 
maintenance allowance for rural carriers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 6372. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 6373. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to take possession of the 
naval oil shale reserves and to experiment 
in the extraction of synthetic liquid fuels 
from oil shale in the interest of national 
security; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. - 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 6374. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Advisory Council on 
the Arts, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska: 

H. R. 6375. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic salary of postal field service employ- 
ees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6376. A bill to amend titles I, IV, X, 
and XIV of the Social Security Act so as to 
further assist the States in extending aid 
for medical care to persons eligible for 
public assistance under such titles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 6377. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947, as amended, to provide that under 
certain conditions officers of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government appoint- 
ed by the President shall be exempt from 
such act; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H. R. 6378. A bill to provide for the pro- 
curement of judge advocates and law special- 
ist officers for the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 6379. A bill to provide for a U. S. S. 
Arizona Memorial at Pearl Harbor, T. H.; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 6380. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to eliminate existing 
restrictions upon an individual's right to 
receive benefits simultaneously under that 
act and title II of the Social Security Act or 
to receive more than one annuity under that 
act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 6381. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to a Bear River com- 
pact, and for related purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H.R, 6382. A bill to subject naval ship 
construction to the act of June 30, 1936 (49 
Stat. 2036), as amended; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H. R. 6383. A bill to relieve certain officers 
and employees of lability for repayment of 
certain salary overpayments under certain 


salary conversion provisions of the Federal. 


Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARRIS: 
H. R. 6384. A bill to amend part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act requiring filing of 
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rules and regulations on operations of track 
motorears and other self-propelled equip- 
ment; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 6385. A bill to amend part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act requiring filing of 
rules and regulations-on operations of track 
motorcars and other self-propelled equip- 
ment; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

H. R. 6386. A bill to authorize additional 
improvements to the navigation project at 
Nantucket Harbor, Mass.; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 6387, A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp to commemo- 
rate the 100th anniversary of the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 6388, A bill to provide that the owner 
of surface rights to real property the sub- 
surface oil and gas deposits of which are 
owned by the United States shall have prior- 
ity to lease such subsurface deposits; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

H. J. Res. 286. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to commemorate the 100th an- 
niversary of the Civil War, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. J. Res. 287. Joint resolution permitting 
the Secretary of the Interior to continue to 
deliver water to lands in the Heart Mountain 
division, Shoshone Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, Wyoming; to the Committee on Interlor 
and Insular Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr, BARING: Joint Resolution No. 15 
of the Nevada State Senate memori 
the Secretary of the Department of Defense, 
the Senators and Representatives from the 
State of Nevada, the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance of the Department of the 
Navy to accelerate the integration of non- 
conventional weapons system (missiles, pro- 
pellants, and nuclear) into the storage and 
processing facility at the United States Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Hawthorne, Nev., and 
that such industrial plant be immediately 
and substantially expanded to provide suita- 
ble storage and processing facilities for the 
reoccurringly new family of intermediate 
range ballistics missiles as well as all other 
missiles under the cognizance of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Also, Joint Resolution No. 12 of the Nevada 
State Senate memorializing the Secretary of 
the Department of the Interior and the Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey to accelerate 
its activities in the State of Nevada in mak- 
ing surveys and collecting information about 
mineral and water resources; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, Joint Resolution No. 3 of the Nevada 
State Senate memorializing Nevada’s Con- 
gressional delegation and the Atomic Energy 
Commission to endeavor to have established 
in the Eureka County area of eastern Nevada 
an experimental power generating reactor 
plant; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, 


Also, Joint Resolution No. 9 of the Nevada 
State Senate relating to a stamp commem- 


_orating the 100th anniversary of the first 


land survey in Death Valley; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Also, Joint Resolution No. 6 of the Nevada 
State Senate memorializing the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads to designate a por- 
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tion of United States Highway 93 as part 
of the United States highway primary sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, Joint Resolution No. 14 of the Nevada 
State Senate memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to resume its responsibility 
of regulating foreign commerce, and to allow 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act to expire in 
June 1958; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation providing 
for salary adjustment for postal employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to resolve their differences without delay in 
connection with the corn program to be of- 
fered to farmers for 1957 inasmuch as plant- 
ing season is now at hand and the farmer 
must know immediately in order to plan his 
operations accordingly, etc.; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to provide for a stamp commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the first land survey 
in Death Valley; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to investigate the effects of chemi- 
cally and physically induced precipitation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
require that the Secretary of the Interior 
revoke his withdrawal of February 8, 1957, 
relating to approximately 73,600 acres of land 
in San Juan County, Utah; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also. memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to create out of 
the present United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit a new court to be the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 11th 
Circuit, its jurisdiction to embrace the 
States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
Montana and the Territory of Alaska; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting passage of H. R, 
858 without delay; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
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States respectfully urging repeal of section 
14 (b) of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947 (29 U. S. C. sec. 164 (b)), permit- 
ting the adoption of such discriminatory 
legislation; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 6389. A bill for the relief of Eskil K. 
Hassel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6390. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
J. Hoffman, doing business under the trade 
name Pyro Guard Service Co:; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6391. A bill for the relief of Laszlo 
Weisz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6392. A bill for the relief of Hermenio 
U. Dacones and Juana Edralin Dacones; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 6393. A bill for the relief of Basil P. 

Zirinis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania (by 
request) : 

H. R. 6394. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hedwig Slemmer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 6395. A bill for the relief of James 

H. Wheatley; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. CURTIN: 

H. R. 6396. A bill for the relief of Elvira 
Molino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6397. A bill for the relief of Yuam Il 
Sun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 6398. A bill for the relief of Nemesio 
L. Ocampo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 6399. A bill for the relief of Mitsuko 

Harris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 6400. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Francis N, Sgourdgeos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 6401. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Lin-Yuan Lin (also known as Lin-yuan Lin); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 6402. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Valle de Leon (also known as Jose Barrios- 
Pinedo); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6403. A bill for the relief of Joanne 
Grace Buckwalter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEWES: 

H. R. 6404. A bill for the relief of Magda- 
lena Lehmann; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 6405. A bill for the relief of Arnie 
W. Lohman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6406. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Kanaski Johnson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 288. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain alien children; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


162. By Mr. BEAMER: Petition of the Fifth 
District Bar Association adopted by members 
of the legal profession of the 5th Congres- 
sional District of Indiana on March 20, 1957, 
at Kokomo, Ind., endorsing H. R. 9 and H. R. 
10; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

163. By Mr. BROWNSON: Petition of M. F, 
Sexson of Indianapolis, Ind., concerning his 
desire to see a commemorative coin struck in 
honor of our national motto, “In God We 
Trust”; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

164. Also, petition of Mrs. Clara Koenig and 
five others expressing their opposition to the 
Federal aid to schools bill; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

165. Also, petition of L. C. Koenig and six 
others expressing their opposition to the 
Federal aid to schools bill; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

166. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of citizens of 
Williamsport, Pa., and vicinity urging the 
passage of legislation making it legally man- 
datory for all operators of slaughtering 
houses to use the most modern, humane 
methods available in the slaughter of meat 
animals; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

167. By Mr. HORAN: Petition of 41 citi- 
zens of Spokane, Wash., and vicinity, urging 
the Congress to pass legislation prohibiting 
alcoholic beverage advertising on television 
broadcasts; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

168. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary, Silver State Republican Women’s 
Club, Reno, Nev., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to com- 
mending Hon. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, of Mich- 
igan for the introduction of House Joint 
Resolution 232; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Elizabeth Haili Among 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 


on Monday of last week Elizabeth Haili 
Among, a valued constitutent and a long 
time personal friend for whom I have 


always had the highest respect and ad- 
miration, died of cancer in Honolulu. 

Mrs. Among had long known she was 
going to die, and it was entirely charac- 
teristic of her self-forgetfulness and of 
her absorption in the welfare of others, 
that only a few of her closest friends 
knew of this. Her death is a great loss to 
the community, her friends and family, 
and to me personally. 

I include herewith a copy of a wire I 
sent to her family last Thursday: 

Elizabeth Haili Among more than deserves 
to be honored among the outstanding and 


distinguished citizens of Hawail. Her com- 
pletely unselfish devotion to the good of the 
community, marked by deeds and great per- 
sonal effort as well as by words; her constant 
effort to improve the lot and opportunity of 
the so-called forgotten and common man; 
her untiring and ceaseless endeavor to build 
a society wherein the God-given dignity of 
man would have meaning and would have 
reality for every human being demonstrated 
her complete and unswerving belief in the 
principles and ideals of the United States of 
America. 

Her life is an outstanding instance of that 
generosity and that greatness of soul which 
is so characteristic of the native Hawaiian, 
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and which it is his glory, more than anyone 
else’s, to have contributed to our unique 
Hawaiian democracy. 

Haili understood and sympathized deeply 
with human weakness and with human 
faults. They made her only all the more 
ready to help others in their struggle to 
begin anew. No one who needed her help 
was ever refused, no matter who he was. 
She never condemned anyone or spoke in 
hatred of anyone. She spoke well even of 
those whose ideas or whose programs she 
strongly opposed. Haili did much for the 
“least among us.” Unassuming, seeking 
neither credit nor glory, she gave of herself 
freely to her fellowman, and by her tact, her 

understanding and her intelligence gave him 
much more than she will ever be credited 
with. 

She lived among us, and she gave us 
strength. In memory she lives among us 
still, and as long as we remember and love 
her—and we will always—she will continue 
to give us strength. 

I extend my deepest and heartfelt sym- 
pathy and understanding to her family. We, 
who live, must and will go on inspired by 
her example. May God have mercy upon 
her soul, 


Penn-Texas Corp. Versus Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a titanic 
struggle of interest to everyone in the 
business world will probably culminate 
this week in Chicago. I refer to the fight 
between the leading industrial corpora- 
tions, the Penn-Texas Corp., and Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. 

From reading some of the accounts of 
this matter in the newspapers, and in- 
deed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, one 
would assume that it is a reprehensible 
thing for one company to attempt to take 
over another. I deplore the unfair- and 
uncalled-for attacks which have been 
made on Leopold D. Silberstein, head of 
the Penn-Texas Corp, 

I would like to aline myself with my 
colleagues from Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable Francis E. WALTER and the Hon- 
orable HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, who, like 
myself, are aware that Mr. Silberstein 
came into our State and took over a fail- 
ing company and within 1 year was able 
to report.substantial profits. 

Thus began, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, what may be termed his meteoric 
rise. With that as a base, he followed 
the American traditional pattern and has 
expanded his activities. Inevitably, such 
a rapid rise draws attention, creates com- 
ment and also opposition. With that op- 
position Iam not concerned. I am con- 
cerned only with trying to keep the rec- 
ord straight to the effect that every 
American is entitled to the benefits of his 
ingenuity and ability and that a man’s 
activities so long as they are honorable, 
as they are in this case, should not be 
smeared and particularly when the sole 
purpose is to gain a financial advantage. 

Mr. Silberstein and his Penn-Texas 
Corp. is rapidly nearing the end of the 
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corporate struggle with the Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. for ownership and manage- 
ment of the latter. I have no interest in 
the outcome of this fight, provided the 
efforts of both sides are in conformity 
with the rules and regulations of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, but 
I do have an interest in clean and above- 
board fighting, whether in corporate 
struggles or in other human endeavors. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I, like my col- 
leagues from Pennsylvania, am con- 
cerned because the evidence in this case 
indicates that methods are being used 
which are not in keeping with American 
standards of fair play. The Penn-Texas 
workers are engaged at this moment in 
making millions of dollars worth of 
vitally needed national defense products 
so secret that, I am told, the Secretary 
of Defense could not get inside the plants 
without a special pass. In several other 
States, particularly Michigan and Con- 
necticut, I am informed, the Penn-Texas 
people are busily engaged in major na- 
tional defense projects. 

Now that this matter is before the 
court, I am sure that neither I nor any 
other Member of the House would make 
any statement that in any way could 
effect the outcome of this highly pub- 
licized proxy contest. I am equally sure 
that all of us in both Houses do have an 
interest in seeing to it that outside the 
courtroom this contest is carried on ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
which has jurisdiction over such con- 
tests. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
matter has reached a point where it 
should be focused in proper perspective. 
As fas as I ccn gather from the press 
and the statements made in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, the principal charges 
against Mr. Leopold Silberstein are 
these: 

First. He, an immigrant from Ger- 
many and a recently naturalized citizen 
of the United States, has built up a small 
company into a large one, namely, Penn- 
Texas Corp., and through Penn-Texas is 
trying to acquire control of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. by buying its shares on the 
open market. 

Mr. Speaker, since when has it been 
illegal—when no monopoly or restraint 
of trade is involved—for one company to 
acquire control of another? 

Second. Mr. Silberstein and the Penn- 
Texas Corp. are condemned because they 
have bought Fairbanks Morse shares on 
credit. Mr. President; since when has 
it been illegal to purchase securities in 
the open market on credit? Our econ- 
omy is largely built on credit. If no law 
or regulation has been violated why 
should there be any criticism of stock 
purchase made on credit? 

Third, Mr. Silberstein and the Penn- 
Texas Corp. are accused of some nebu- 
lous wrongdoing because they have pur- 
chased shares of Fairbanks stock in the 
United States from certain Swiss banks 
and that the Swiss banks under the laws 
of Switzerland are not permitted to re- 
veal the beneficial ownership of the 
shares which they have sold. 

Mr. Speaker, the laws of Switzerland 
are entitled to full faith and credit. Is 
Congress prepared to legislate against 
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American stock ownership by the banks 
of Switzerland unless Switzerland—a 
nation with whom we maintain cordial 
relations—is prepared to repeal her bank 
secrecy laws which have formed a part 
of that nation’s policy for over a cen- 
tury? Is Mr. Silberstein or Penn-Texas 
Corp. to be held accountable for the laws 
of the sovereign state of Switzerland? 

Mr. Silberstein and the Penn-Texas 
Corp. have been accused of violating the 
rules and regulations of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Mr. Speaker, if there has been any 
such violation, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has the power to 
seek an injunction against Mr. Silber- 
stein and the Penn-Texas Corp. or to 
prevent their solicitation of proxies in 
the Fairbanks-Morse contest. It has 
done neither. 

Mr. Speaker, dces any Member of 
either House of Congress suggest that 
this excellent agency of our Government 
has failed to perform its duty as required 
by law. No such insinuation has been 
called to my attention and I know of 
none. 

Mr. Silberstein is a good and decent 
citizen. We should give him the benefit 
of the American tradition of fair play. 

I have every confidence that Mr. Sil- 
berstein can meet all such unwarranted 
attacks, but I think it most incumbent 
upon the Congress to fully investigate 
the circumstances surrounding the pres- 
ent struggle and thus provide that in the 
future responsible persons can carry on 
their business activities under ground 
rules of fair play which will preclude a 
repetition of what is going on in the case 
of Mr. Silberstein. 


H. R. 6575: A Bill To Repeal the Colorado 
River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker; a bill to 
repeal the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect, H. R. 6575, has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives. The au- 
thor of the bill quoted Raymond Moley 
as saying that increased costs “obviously 
would now knock the roof off any past 
estimate.” 

This argument was utterly demolished 
by the opening of bids on construction 
of the giant Glen Canyon Dam. The 
lowest bid was not $25 million to $50 mil- 
lion higher than the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation estimate, as was predicted by 
those opposing the project. The win- 
ning bid of Merritt, Chapman & Scott 
was an astonishing $107,955,000, com- 
pared with the Bureau of Reclamation 
estimate of $135 million. This saving of 
more than $27 million is 25 percent of 
the cost of the dam. 

In conclusion, I stress that construc- 
tion of the Colorado storage project is 
proving itself more economic than ever, 
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and I urge Congress to give full support 
for its rapid completion by appropriat- 
‘ing at least the amount recommended 
in the President’s budget. 


Better Water and More of It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article entitled “Better Water and 
More of It,” which appeared in the South 
Dakota Stockgrower magazine for 
March, publication of the South Dakota 
Stock Growers Association. 

This article, which I prepared, points 
out some of the problems facing the Na- 
tion and the individual in regard to 
water. Desalinization of water becomes 
more important as our use of water is 
stepped up and as use outstrips the dis- 
covery of new sources. The increase of 
the quality of water will go a long way in 
solving the problems of quantity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BETTER WATER AND MORE or IT 
(By United States Senator Francis CASE) 
Your Uncle Sam is concerned with the 


growing shortage of water. 

President Eisenhower said to me a couple 
years ago that he regarded water as our most 
critical natural resource. 

A table presented to our Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works gives these figures show- 
ing the increased water requirements of the 
United States: 


Billions of gallons per day in United States 


Rural and farm 


And the projected use based on the trends 
of our industry and civilization indicates a 
total 1975 requirement of 377 billion gallons 
of water per day. 

But we can bring the problem a lot closer 
to South Dakota than these statistics. 

Is there a stock grower who has not at 
some time had a water problem? 

Uncle Sam has some costly lessons on 
water—and so have individual farmers and 
ranchers. 

A few years ago one rancher showed me a 
well on which he had spent $400 that had 
plenty of water but it was so strong his cattle 
would not touch it. 

And I have seen horses at various times 
with crippled feet said to be due to alkali 
water. 

Last week hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works brought out that 
the Government had spent $7,500,000 on the 
Shadehill Dam and Reservoir on Grand River 
but that up to date, the experts are not 
ready to say the stored water can be safely 
used for irrigation. 
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Also that the Government had spent sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars getting ready 
to build a dam on the Moreau River near 
Bixby but suspended operations when it was 
discovered that the water was likely to 
make certain soils too tight for plant growth 
and limit the crops that could be grown on 
other solls. 

So, it occurs to me to report a bit about 
what the Government is doing on this two- 
headed problem: the quantity and quality of 
stock water. 

Quantity of water has always been the first 
question, of course. 

From 1910-11 and from 1931-37, I have 
some vivid memories of wells going dry, shal- 
low dams drying out, creeks turning into 
muddy pools few and far between. 

And, within the past 3 years, a lot of 
springs that had been good for 50 years have 
turned into a clump of dry hoof tracks. 

Along about 1937-38, the Government 
started measurably to help build stock-water 
dams. 

That was my first term in the House of 
Representatives and, coming from “the short- 
grass country,” I tried to do what I could 
to develop a useful program. 

Dams that were deep did not dry out when 
August came. In the 20 years that it has 
been my privilege to boost this dam-build- 
ing program, over 90,000 stockwater dams 
have been built in South Dakota. They will 
average about 1 acre each in surface area— 
together, 90,000 acres of water surface. 

But, just as the deep-draw dams that 
called for heavy equipment to pack and roll 
the dirt replaced the disappointing dams that 
we once built with horse-drawn scrapers and 
fresnos, so now we are turning in many 
places to “scoop-outs” that are deeper in 
ratio to surface area and offer the least pos- 
sible chance for evaporation. 

But whether dam or scoop-out, most of 
these projects would be beyond the capa- 
bility of the average farmer’s equipment. 
So, through the ASC program which pays 
so much per cubic yard, or through the use 
of jointly owned equipment in a Soil Con- 
servation District and its technical assist- 
ance, water facilities are being provided that 
individuai farmers could not provide. 

These programs should continue. 

There is another problem. It was prob- 
ably best expressed most graphically in that 
couplet of the shipwrecked sailor who 
found— 


“Water, water everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink,” 


Government attention is now also going 
to the quality of water as one way to in- 
crease the quantity. 

That's the why of the desalination re- 
search program started by a bill which I 
sponsored in the Senate a few years ago and 
extended last year. 

This program seeks to find answers, if 
such exist, to the problem of the rancher 
who spent the $400 drilling and hit a strong 
vein of water, plenty of it, but too strong 
for his stock to touch. 

It is to find the answer, if it exists, for the 
farmer and the Government who prepare to 
irrigate but discover that some water sours 
certain soils or makes them so tight in a few 
years that the water will not percolate 
through it—or possibly produces forage that 
seems to founder livestock occasionally if 
selenium is present. The Agriculture Year- 
book for 1948 on grass says: 

“Alkali disease, the chronic type of sele- 
nium poisoning, is characterized by dullness 
and lack of vitality, depraved appetite, rough 
coat in horses and cattle, loss of hair from the 
mane and tail of horses and from the switch 
of cattle, soreness and sloughing of the hoofs, 
and stiffness of the joints.” 

So—the program of research for the de- 
salting of water has a real meaning for both 
the grower of livestock and the Government 
when money is spent on increasing the quan- 
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tity of water. The quality must be worth 
the effort, too. 

Interior Secretary Fred Seaton has just 
sent me & report on the progress in desalina- 
tion research for the past year. 

The so-called membrane electrodialysis 
process, it is now believed, can take the salt 
out of water for about 50 cents per thousand 
gallons. 

The rotary distillation process promises to 
run about the same in moderately sized 
quantities—but may be cheaper. 

This distillation process, right now, how- 
ever, must find a way to overcome the de- 
posits of scale, It’s like getting rid of the 
scale in mother’s old teakettle. The mem- 
brane process has one advantage of turning 
out a sludge that carries away the salts. 

Solar and freezing processes are receiving 
increasing attention. They would use cheap 
natural sources of energy, of course—the sun 
and the cold. 

In solar processes, the trick is to catch the 
moisture that evaporates in the process 
which takes place when a pond dries at the 
edges and leaves that white alkali ring. 

At the present, all of these processes are in 
the research state, but some of them offer 
considerable promise. 

The time may come, however, when, as a 
result of this Government research, that the 
ordinary stockgrower may be able to run his 
water through some sort of a wringer and 
take out the salts, improve the taste and have 
the water so soft that his wife will not need 
extra soap powders or detergents, 


Support of Secretary of Labor Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, while I 
most certainly agree that economy in 
Government is an important responsi- 
bility facing this Congress—particularly 
in view of our vast and vital commit- 
ments around the world and the need for 
maintaining a strong national security— 
I strongly believe that some of the ap- 
propriations cuts voted for this week in 
the Department of Labor budget have 
been, as President Eisenhower stated, 
“fatuous and foolish.” 

I have the greatest respect for our Sec- 
retary of Labor, James P. Mitchell. I 
believe he is one of the greatest Secre- 
taries of Labor our Nation has ever had, 
and I think it is important to recall that 
both labor and management, recogniz- 
ing his outstanding abilities, were over- 
joyed this year when he agreed to stay 
in his job rather than accept an impor- 
tant post in industry. 

During his years in office, Secretary 
Mitchell has done much to bring about a 
sounder relationship between labor and 
management; he has shown a sincere 
concern for, and understanding of, the 
problems of both important segments of 
our national life. He has administered 
his department with high efficiency and 
integrity. 

Iam proud to claim Secretary Mitchell 
as a resident of my Sixth Congressional 
District of New Jersey; I am proud to be 
able to say here that I have, during 
these past few days, firmly sustained 
his recommendations against certain 
budget cuts. 
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I did so—even when a coalition of 
Republicans and Democrats took an op- 
posite stand—because I was convinced 
these recommendations were sound. I 
did so because I shared with Secretary 
Mitchell a conviction that certain of 
these appropriations cuts would seriously 
cripple essential services and programs. 
I did so in the knowledge that the 
Department of Labor was created to 
safeguard the welfare of the working 
men and women of America; that it 
serves more of our people than any 
other governmental department. 

I regret that more Members of the 
House did not share these convictions, 
for I believe we have, in some instances, 
been guilty of unwise and unjust acts in 
the name of false economy; that we have 
effected certain cuts which can only im- 
pair and cripple essential services to our 
people. 


A Commendation for Our Connecticut 
Colleague, Mr. Morano 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the text of a 
letter recently sent to the President of 
the United States by several members 
of a special subcommittee study mission 
to Guatamala, 

The letter includes excerpts from edi- 
torial comment in one of several Guata- 
malan newspapers, all of which are gen- 
erous in their praise of the work of the 
American congressional committee, and 
especially Representative ALBERT P. Mo- 
RANO, of Connecticut's Fourth District: 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
March 14, 1957. 
The PRESDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESDENT: Recently a group 
from the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
completed a special study mission to Guata- 
mala. In addition to ourselves, the mission 
included Congressman , THOMAS S. GORDON, 
of Illinois, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs; Congressman A. S. J. CARNA- 
HAN, Of Missouri; and Congressman ALBERT 
P. Morano, of Connecticut, the third Repub- 
lican member of the group. 

Guatemala is a key country to hemispheric 
relations and it is essential that good rela- 
tions with that country be constantly fur- 
thered. We are happy to have served with 
this group in the accomplishment of a 
successful mission. 

In this connection, we wish to call to 
your attention the very special talent, skill, 
and personality possessed by our colleague, 

an ALBERT P. Morano. During a 
prior study mission on which we served in 
June 1955 to Costa Rica, Nicaragua, El Sal- 
vador, and Guatemala, Congressman Morano 
addressed the legislative bodies of two of 
those countries, Nicaragua and El Salvador, 
in fluent Spanish, in the local idiom, and 
with a warmth that won the hearts of the 
people in those two countries, During our 
recent mission to Guatemala Congressman 
Morano addressed the legislative body of 
that country and again received a standing 
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ovation. Typical of the reaction was the 
following editorial from a Guatemalan news- 
paper: 

“THE AMERICAN CONGRESSMEN 

“This morning five members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives were received in 
Plenary session of the Guatemalan Con- 
gress, an event that is referred to in the 
news story appearing in another part of this 
edition. The gentlemen are invited guests 
of President Castillo Armas and it is the 
second time that they have come to our 
country. The first time was at the begin- 
ning of this regime, only a short time after 
the events which brought about the political 
change which proscribed the Communist 
rule in Guatemala. They observed then 
how the political and administrative affairs 
were being conducted by the movement 
which triumphed in July 1954; now they 
have returned to find out what has been 
done to bring about recovery, how programs 
are being developed, and how the democratic 
life again has established itself among our 
people. 

“The aforementioned Congressmen— 
Messrs. Merrow, GORDON, MORANO, CHIPER- 
FIELD, and CaRNAHAN—were influential in 
the decision of the American Congress to 
grant $15 million in aid for the 1956-57 
period. This lends a certain luster to their 
presence here now which they have so rec- 
ognized and stated. 

“Reinforcing the protocolary greetings of 
Mr. Carnahan, Mr. Morano was highly ex- 
pressive. He was so in every sense, but par- 
ticularly in affirming the community of spir- 
itual, or better said, ideological interests of 
the two nations; the United States of Amer- 
ica and Guatemala. The speaker strongly 
stressed the force of this tle, describing it as 
the integration of a domain whose elements 
are coexistent and which cannot bo loosened 
without risking loss of the most precious 
of all possessions—liberty. Mr. Morano said 
so in this phrase which must be highlighted 
before publishing in its entirety the bril- 
liant speech which he delivered this morn- 
ing before our Congress: 

The heartbeat of liberty here in Guate- 
mala and the heartbeat of liberty in the 
United States are the same. If this heart- 
beat is interrupted in the United States, the 
same will happen in Guatemala and the 
same will occur inversely.’ 

“This conclusion in itself makes the ad- 
dress historical and it should receive atten- 
tive consideration by Guatemalans, apart 
from other merits found in the contents of 
the text, which follows.” (Translation from 
Spanish, editorial in El Espectador, Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala, February 14, 1957.) 

Many United States officials, as well as 
local residents of the three countries whose 
legislative bodies Congressman Morano ad- 
dressed, have stated that Congressman Mor- 
ano has enhanced the prestige and standing 
of the United States in those countries and 
has increased the good will toward the 
United States to a remarkable degree. This 
has been accomplished not only by his fluent 
knowledge of Spanish, but by his profound 
understanding of Latin America, its people 
and its psychology, and by his ability to tell 
the story of the United States to the people 
of Latin America, 

We know that you agree with us that good 
relations between the United States and our 
Latin American neighbors are vital to the 
peace and security of the hemisphere and to 
our own national interests. It is essential 
that there be made the best use of our re- 
sources, skill and manpower to the end that 
hemispheric relations may be constantly im- 
proved. In this effort we feel strongly that 
Congressman Morano can render a great 
service to our Nation and to you in your ef- 
forts to improve United States-Latin Ameri- 
can relations. 

We feel certain that Congressman Morano 
would be happy to serve on any special good 
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will mission you may find in our 
dealings with our Latin American neighbors. 

We are happy to call these unusual quali- 
fications of our Republican colleague, who is 
doing so much to implement your farsighted 
foreign policy programs, to your personal 
attention. 

Because we believe this matter to be of 
such vital importance, we are addressing this 
letter to you for your personal comment, and 
are sending a copy to the Secretary of State 
for his information. 

A copy of the report of the special study 
mission to Guatemala is attached herewith, 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, 
Ranking Minority Member, Commit- 
tee on Foreign Afairs. 
CHESTER E, MERROW, 


The President’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I wish to insert in the 
Record an address I delivered over WHK 
Radio Station, Cleveland, on Saturday, 
March 23, on the President's budget. 

The speech follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’s BUDGET 


My subject is the President’s budget. I 
know this is a subject of great interest to 
you because it affects your pocketbooks and 
every taxpayer of the United States. Con- 
gress is very much concerned about the new 
budget the President recently submitted. 
Our concern grows out of a number of rea- 
sons. 

The latest budget submitted to Congress 
by President Eisenhower is the largest peace- 
time budget ever presented in the history of 
the Nation. It called for enactment of over 
$73 billion in appropriations and authority 
to obligate over $76 billion. 

This latest budget is $3 billion over the 
budget of the current year. It is between 
five and six billion dollars more than last 
year. Think of this, the new budget is be- 
tween seven and eight billion dollars more 
than the year before that. The records show 
that the proposed economy program which 
President Eisenhower promised the Ameri- 
can people has resulted in an increase each 
year of several billion dollars over the pre- 
ceding year. Naturally you, the taxpayers, 
have to pay this increase. 

It is important for you to remember that 
the administration has been asking Congress 
each year for increased authority to enter 
into financial obligations. Obviously larger 
and larger grants of such authority each year 
mean higher spending in succeeding years. 
This is a consideration which Congress will 
give most careful study during the immedi- 
ate months ahead. 

On the same day the President submitted 
his new budget to the Congress, Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey called a press 
conference at which he made the following 
statement: “The cost of living has re- 
cently moved up somewhat in spite of 
monetary measures to restrain it. Govern- 
mental expenditures and the number of 
Government employees are now increasing. 
This trend should promptly be stopped.” 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey is a 
member of the President’s Cabinet and tra- 
ditionally a man holding such a position 
is supposed to advise the President on 
money matters. It appeared that the Pres- 
ident and his other advisers forgot to con- 
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sult with Secretary Humphrey before they 
prepared their budget and sent it to Con- 
gress. However, a day later, President Ei- 
senhower, at a press conference, stated he 
was in agreement with Secretary of Treasury 
Humphrey that the rate of spending was 
dangerously high and should be checked. 
After the President restated his position on 
the budget, we in Congress were confronted 
with the problem of trying to determine 
whose budget we had before us. Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey stated that he 
disagreed with it and President Eisenhower 
later concurred with Humphrey—obviously 
someone other than the President must have 
been responsible for preparing, approving, 
and submitting the budget sent to Congress. 

However, both President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, while 
stating that the budget was too high, failed 
to tell Congress where the cuts should be 
made. The President is Chief Executive of 
the Government, responsible for running the 
Government and therefore he should know 
best where cuts can be made. 

It is obvious to Congress that a serious 
divided command exists at the highest levels 
of our Government. Congress decided to 
support the President in this issue of a 
divided command. Accordingly last week 
the House of Representatives put itself on 
record as anxious to make substantial re- 
ductions in the President’s budget for the 
fiscal year of 1958 and passed a resolution 
which reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the President respectfully 
be requested to indicate the places and 
amounts in his budget where he thinks sub- 
stantial reductions can best be made; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President.” 

By this action Congress made it unmis- 
takably clear that it intends to support the 
President of the United States in a situation 
of divided command which prevails in the 
executive branch of the Government, 

The appearance of Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks, another member of President Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet, on a nationwide television 
network last week would have been very 
funny were it not for the fact that it empha- 
sized the divided command of President 
Eisenhower with respect to matters of the 
budget. Secretary Weeks, while on the tele- 
vision program, emphatically stated that the 
budget, as submitted by the President, could 
and should be cut substantially. A few days 
later this same Secretary Weeks, when ap- 
pearing before the House Appropriations 
Committee, could not find one way by which 
a cut of any kind could be effected in the 
budget submitted for the Department of 
Commerce. From this, one could very well 
conclude that when members of President 
Eisenhower's program appear on national 
television programs, they have a sharp eye on 
the presidential campaign of 1960, but when 
appearing before the House Appropriations 
Committee, they express a cold disregard for 
the taxpayers’ pocketbook. It is a tough job 
for Congress to get at the bottom of the new 
budget submitted by the President and to 
know where substantial cuts can be made. 
We Members of Congress are anxious to 
maintain public services necessary to the 
security and welfare of the American people 
and to cut off all the window trimming, un- 
necessary services and sinecure jobs allocated 
to political hacks, some of them coming as 
high as $20,000 per year of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Another matter of interest to the citizens 
of Cleveland who voted to bring the Pan 
American games to Cleveland is the effort 
being made by some of the Ohio Members of 
Congress to secure Federal support for these 
games. It is my conviction that the holding 
of the Pan American games in Cleveland in 
1959 will make a substantial contribution to 
the improvement of relations between the 
people of North, Central, and South Amer- 
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ica, as well as provide an example of real 
down-to-earth friendship for the whole world 
to observe. Cleveland is known as one of 
the most cosmopolitan cities of the world. 
This makes Cleveland an ideal host for the 
Pan American games. 

Reasons were advocated before a commit- 
tee of Congress only a few days ago in sup- 
port of a proposal that Congress appropriate 
funds to cover part of the expenses necessary 
to the successful conduct of the Pan Ameri- 
can games. On March 8, I, together with 
a number of civic leaders of Cleveland, in- 
cluding Mayor Celebrezze, visited the White 
House urging support for the Pan American 
games to be held in Cleveland. The Presi- 
dent was unavailable and Howard Pile, 
one of his assistants, received the delegation. 
After a full discussion of the merits of our 
proposal, Governor Pyle assured us that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower was firmly behind the Pan 
American games. 

On March 12th this same delegation of 
civic leaders from Cleveland appeared before 
a House Subcommittee on Appropriations in 
support of a request for $4,900,000 to cover 
part of the expenses of the Pan American 
games. We were astonished to hear from 
Hon. JOHN J. Rooney, chairman of the sub- 
committee, that the State Department had 
withdrawn its support of the Pan American 
games. Later I was informally told that 
withdrawal of this support very likely would 
eliminate Federal support for the holding of 
the Pan American games in Cleveland. 

In light of this development on March 14, 
I addressed a letter to the President in which 
I expressed my concern about this situation 
of divided command in which the President 
favors the Pan American games and the De- 
partment of State has reversed its position 
which, only a few months ago, promised all- 
out support for the Pan American games. 
On March 20 I received a letter from the 
White House signed by Howard Pile, Deputy 
Assistant to the President, assuring me that 
the President had not changed his position 
in support of the Pan American games. 

It is difficult to estimate the outcome of 
any project put under the spell of the di- 
vided command. I assure you that I, in 
company with civic leaders of Cleveland, 
will do my best to eliminate the divided com- 
mand which now jeopardizes the holding of 
the Pan American games in Cleveland. The 
Federal Government spends billions of dol- 
lars each year for our national security and 
to improve solidarity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. We seek to impress upon the coun- 
tries of the world the record of developments 
of such progressive cities in the United 
States as Cleveland. What better expendi- 
ture of Federal funds could be made to in- 
crease the solidarity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere than to support the holding of the 
Pan American games in Cleveland in 1959? 


Waging Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this opportunity to invite 
the attention of the House to a recent 
book by Mr. Claude Maxwell Stanley en- 
titled “Waging Peace.” I realize that 
few of us have adequate time for reading, 
but I think this book is especially worthy 
of your attention. 

This is not a book by an expert. The 
author calls himself an amateur in the 
field of foreign relations. He is an en- 
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gineer—a businessman. But this book, 
Waging Peace, is not an amateur’s work. 
It is the work of an American who has 
given what I consider to be a stimulating 
contribution to our thinking about for- 
eign affairs. Gentlemen, I believe that 
this book will have a great influence. It 
is a tight, comprehensive presentation of 
the desires, objectives and objections of 
a perceptive and brilliant citizen. It is 
indeed seldom that one may find an 
analysis of our problems that cuts 
through the morass of grandiloquent 
speech and shadowy thought so pene- 
tratingly. Mr. Stanley pinpoints the 
problem in American foreign policy 
which all of us in our own glimpses of 
the “whole picture” have, at one time 
or another, felt. That is the inescapable 
inadequacy of the way our goals and aims 
have been defined and our seeming in- 
ability to anticipate problems. He says 
our problem is, and I quote: 

(That) we jump from crisis to crisis, 
usually late and often inadequate. We 
appear to change our minds without reason, 
to waver and to delay. The result is often 
diplomatic defeat. We cannot afford the 
luxury of politics and diplomacy as usual 
in the nuclear age. The consequences are 
too great if we fail to avert nuclear war or 
to stem the onward march of communism, 


And a bit further on, Mr. Stanley says: 


We dare not wait for the slow-moving re- 
action of an oppressed people to change 
their government, We cannot count upon 
a change of leadership to alter the path of 
the Soviet Union. 


In short, gentlemen, Mr. Stanley de- 
cries our failure of will, of courage, if 
you will, and our failure to wage peace 
with the earnestness and aggressiveness 
that waging war warrants. For the 
waging of peace is a vital, indeed an 
inescapable task of this great Nation in 
which we cannot afford to fail. We must 
seize the initiative. Foreign policy by 
counteraction is inadequate, degrading 
and dangerous. 

Mr. Stanley has seven specific princi- 
ples on which a program for waging 
peace should be based. I will not at- 
tempt to elucidate these in this short 
space, but will leave them for your own 
reading. Let me only say that Mr. Stan- 
ley points out that our first responsi- 
bility is the preservation of our freedoms, 
and to preserve these freedoms in the 
immediate, pragmatic sense, we are 
obliged to maintain our strength. We 
cannot legislate evil out of existence. 
The differences between the two domi- 
nant philosophies of the world today, 
communism and democracy, can best be 
emphasized by our exemplary conduct. 
This book, Waging Peace, stresses the 
transitory nature of military might, and 
rather places its strongest reliance upon 
the ramifications flowing from other in- 
strumentalities of diplomacy and foreign 
policy. 

This book has the refreshing capacity 
to refiect in depth on the whole picture 
of what America is and means. Gentle- 
men, both as inheritors of a rich full 
heritage and culture, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the people of this Nation, 
we have an unflagging, dogged obligation 
to administer its governmental affairs in 
such a manner as to clarify, as well as 
prevent the undermining of, our deepest 
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traditions and philosophy. There is a 
time for reflection in the lives of all of 
us, and I know of no more important 
time in the history of our Nation or of 
the world for reflection and reevaluation 
than the present. We must seek direc- 
tion and unity in our policies. Mr. Stan- 
ley shows us one such direction, and this 
direction warrants review. It is a view- 
point which should be understood by 
most, and must be recognized by all 
Americans. Regardless of whatever 
position on world affairs any one of us 
may hold, every American, I earnestly 
feel, should read this book. 


Statement of Hon. Robert C. Byrd, of 
West Virginia, to the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct to the attention of our colleagues 
the statement I today presented to the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in support of the bill 
H. R. 4353, which has been introduced 
by the chairman of the committee, the 
Honorable Oren Harris, to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, so as to 
improve and liberalize benefits payable 
to railroad workers and other benefici- 
aries under those laws. I have today 
introduced a similar bill. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT oF Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, SIXTH 
DISTRICT, WEST VIRGINIA, PRESENTED TO THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE MARCH 26, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to 

present this statement in support of the 
legislation that has been introduced by the 
chairman of this committee to amend the 

Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad Re- 

tirment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unem- 

ployment Insurance Act, so as to improve and 
liberalize benefits payable to railroad work- 
ers and other beneficiaries under those laws. 

Iam today introducing legislation similar to 

H. R. 4353. 

Legislation to increase benefits under the 
railroad retirement system is overdue. The 
abundant Information and testimony already 
on record convincingly reveal that the bene- 
fits available to rail workers upon their re- 
tirement from active employment are in- 
adequate to support a man and wife at an 
average standard of living. The responsi- 
bility to correct this situation, as well as 
the obligation to so do, is that of the Con- 
gress—for the very reason that the railroad 
retirement system is under the management 
of the Congress and is not worked out 
through bargaining between labor and 
mana; ent. 

With reference to the Railroad Retirement 
Act, the proposed measure would increase all 
annuities, pensions, and insurance lump 
sums by 10 percent. The only exception 
under the 10 percent increase would be 
those annuities that are based on the 
equivalent of the annuitant’s average 
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monthly compensation while working in the 
railroad industry. A disability annuitant 
would not lose the annuity for any month 
in which he earned over $100 in outside 
employment, provided his total annual 
earnings did not exceed $1,200. Women 
workers with less than 30 years of service 
would be eligible to retire at age 62 on a 
reduced basis, rather than at age 65. A wife 
may elect to receive her annuity at age 62 
on a reduced basis, rather than at age 65. 
The election to draw an annuity before 
reaching age 65 would reduce the annuity 
by one one-hundred-eightieth for each 
month that the annuitant is under age 65. 
The bill authorizes payment of the insur- 
ance lump sums up to a maximum of $750. 
The act presently precludes the payment of 
this sum if the deceased employee is sur- 
vived by a person entitled to an annuity in 
the month in which the employee died. The 
maximum creditable compensation under 
the Railroad Retirement Act would be in- 
creased from $350 to $400 a month. 

To finance the benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, an amendment is proposed 
to the Railroad Retirement Tax Act which 
will increase the rate of tax from 61⁄4 percent 
to 7½ percent on carriers and employees. 

Of great importance are the amendments 
which the bill proposes to the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. The daily bene- 
fit rate would be increased to 60 percent of 
compensation for the employee’s last employ- 
ment in a “base” year—the present rate being 
50 percent. Daily benefit rates would be 
$0.50 to $1.70 higher than the present rates, 
The maximum benefit rate would be in- 
creased to $10.20 from $8.50. Sundays and 
holidays would be treated as days of employ- 
ment. Benefits would be payable for each 
day of unemployment over 4, rather than 
the present requirement of 7 days. The 
period for which unemployment benefits are 
to be paid will be extended in the case of 
career railroad employees, i. e., those with at 
least 5 years of railroad service—the ex- 
tended benefit period depending upon the 
employee's years of service. The maximum 
period for which unemployment benefits are 
presently payable is 130 days. In this regard, 
the bill, H, R. 4353, provides as follows: 


Years of service: 
5 and less than 10—— 222 
10 and less than 15. 
15 and less than 20. 
20 and wr... 


In the Sixth District of West Virginia, 
which I have the honor to represent, we have 
many railroad workers—a good number of 
whom in recent years have been made idle 
because of the conversion from steam to 
diesel power. This is seemingly inconceiv- 
able when one realizes that the net income of 
railways in 1955 was $925 million against a 
total of $681.5 million in 1954, I recall dis- 
tinctly the despairing letter I received around 
the holidays from one of my constituents— 
a man, 63 years of age, with 50 years of serv- 
ice as a roundhouse machinist, who had been 
“advanced to the rocking chair.” Under 
the proposed amendment, this worker could 
receive unemployment-insurance benefits 
until he reaches 65 years of age. 

The absolute necessity of expanding the 
unemployment-insurance benefits has been 
clearly demonstrated by the bare statistics 
of railway employment in recent years. The 
testimony before this committee shows that 
railway traffic in 1956 was 40 percent above 
1929, but employment in the same period 
went down by 40 percent. The tabulation 
that follows substantiates this fact: 


Number of railway employees 


Year: 
1848... —öé[?1 | a; 800,000: 
2, 100, 000 
1, 600, 000 
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In other words, there were 30 percent 
fewer railroad workers in 1956 than there 
were in 1948, and yet the volume of traffic 
in those years was almost the same. Fur- 
thermore, the prospect is that another 250,- 
000 railroad workers will be dropped from 
the rolls within the next 10 years or so. 
Automation is taking its toll. I understand 
the newer yards have a machine with an 
electronic memory by which the routing of 
cars can be selected in advance and re- 
corded on a machine. When the cars come 
to the yard, the machine sorts them auto- 
matically and rolls them into their proper 
place. 

In July 1956 when legislation was en- 
acted by the Congress to increase benefits 
by, generally, 10 percent, the echo resound- 
ing from the enactment was that the increase 
was, in essence, a temporary measure, for 
the purpose of providing an interim modest 
increase in benefits of 10 percent which, on 
the average, amounted to $10 a month. That 
was merely a step in the right direction, 
and its purpose was to afford some measure 
of hope to beneficiaries under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. At the time of the 1956 
enactment, the rolls of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board showed 650,900 beneficiaries, 
Out of that total number, the increases went 
to about 300,000 annuitants, about 40,000 
wives, and 65,000 survivors. The average 
monthly benefit now is only $111.70, and 
the average for survivor benefits ranges from 
only $46.30 to $50.50. It is also noteworthy 
that prior to the 1956 legislation employee 
annuities under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem had been increased only twice since 
1937, and survivor benefits only once since 
their inception in 1946. On the other hand, 
the cost of living, as measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index, has risen 5 percent in 
the period between 1950 and November 1956. 
Today it is the highest it has ever been in 
the history of our country. 

The retirement income now provided for 
industrial workers under most negotiated 
plans is far above that received by railway 
annuitants. The retirement income for @ 
30-year worker in industry, with annual 
earnings of $4,200, has been placed at be- 
tween $170 and $200 a month (including 
social-security benefits of $108.50). It is 
plainly evident that railroad workers lag 
behind the rest of American workers. Surely, 
such workers should not be penalized with 
working and living conditions below the 
standards of other industries as a result of 
governmental regulation. Railroad workers 
and their dependents are entitled to share in 
the improvements and adjustments received 
by all other American workmen. I, there- 
fore, sincerely hope that the committee will 
be able to give favorable consideration to 
legislation beneficial to railroad workers and 
their dependents, 


Need for New School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
Mr. Louis Schimmel, president of the 
Pontiac, Mich., School Board, told a com- 
mittee of Congress that Michigan has 
been able to take care of its own school 
building needs. 

He presumes to speak as head of one 
small school district for all the school 
districts of Michigan. 
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The country needs a vast number of 
additional classrooms to handle a popu- 
lation growing with explosive speed. 
Population growth exceeds 1 percent a 
year. Last year the country was reliably 
reported to need 150,000 classrooms, 
enough to build a one-story school, one 
classroom wide, extending from coast to 
coast. 

A number of facts have been over- 
looked by the maker of the statement to 
which I alluded. The first is that Michi- 
gan’s total value of public school prop- 
erty per pupil is only $647, or about 60 
percent of that expended by the 2 top 
States in per-pupil expenditure. Equally 
important is the fact that he is not au- 
thorized to speak for the State of Michi- 
gan. 

The best rebuttal of the statement by 
Mr. Schimmel is an impartial study made 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare during the last session of 
Congress. That study shows that 14.5 
percent of Michigan's total capital needs 
for school construction cannot be met by 
1959-60. 

Mr. Schimmel’s arguments are simply 
reduceable to this, that he does not like 
Federal aid to education; and that he 
feels it unnecessary, even in view of com- 
pelling and obvious evidence to the con- 
trary in the form of antiquated, unsafe, 
and overcrowded schools, children going 
half days to school, and receiving inade- 
quate supervision. 

Each year’s delay in the passage of an 
adequate Federal school construction 
program robs another year’s baby crop 
of an adequate education. Each year’s 
baby crop in school suffers another year’s 
loss. Further, in a very real way, the 
people of the United States suffer a loss 
in skills, invention, and progress in an 
age where the Soviet Union is making 
tremendous strides in the production of 
skilled technicians, scientists, and engi- 
neers, in what probably is the critical 
test in the battle for supremacy between 
communism and free society. 

Russia in the past 5 years has turned 
out 216,000 engineers, we have graduated 
only 142,000 in the same period. In the 
next 5 years Russia will train 400,000 
exclusive of a large number trained in 
the satellites and China. America's 
projected output of engineers will be 
153,000. The results are similar in other 
fields of scientific and technical en- 
deavor. 

Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, has 
warned that unless immediate steps are 
taken to correct this educational defi- 
ciency the results can become disastrous. 
Edward Teller, the father of the hydro- 
gen bomb, a distinguished scientist has 
said simply and positively that the Soviet 
will surpass the United States in the 
technical and scientific field. 

The tables below by the research divi- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, published in January 1957, are of 
interest. The first is the average value 
of public school property per pupil en- 
rolled. The years cited are 1951 to 1952. 
Ordinarily that would not be the best 
figure to use because of the time lag. 
However, it is substantially reliable, and 
the most recent figures I could find. The 
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thing which makes it most useful is that 

school construction in no area has kept 

up with the population growth: 

TABLE 25.—Average value of public-school 
property per pupil enrolled, 1951-52 


DOPAO sihongi $1, 102 
WOW ROP TATEN EO 952 
New Hampshire... annan ia, 926 
FFC PP 815 
U A 781 
99S 725 
Sonne . E 724 
Wing :?—ö 698 
Nag 8 683 
INOW WORRY AA 656 
err .. A e 647 
Funn a 637 
d ee areas eines pkgs wale eae 630 
EN E A SAS E S 614 
%%% ˙ . Q 605 
Ann, . See Sew, 590 
A wecnbue samen 582 
%% a ar so ot tices ot deen ones io E EE 579 
Conniecwontec so. E 575 
Oe ee ea Ä 574 
Massachusetts 573 
r E RE EEE 555 
LOWES OANE A S T 547 
CANTONA res . 8 546 
MOANA a obi a r i A a 538 
United States 525 
Linge Le TIEI. SEE. fa T EE ES 497 
a Ta A rh See P S E 486 
TTT 463 
1 462 
Senne . 445 
TOW MOXOS ene ncenceed 427 
Louisiana_........... . 416 
Ar SEES TSS exe Aico es 404 
OSC WITS A 392 
BROT OD (CAROUT Rosin aie iris chr a ea mene 384 
c 374 
S AAA 374 
11717171 E R woman 368 
bo Col SS Et ae E 367 
Py ES Bee Tee SETS 360 
8 342 
Kentucky 336 
Arkansas. 308 
Georgia. 282 
Alabama 278 
South Carolina 234 
Mississippi 209 
PTT 148 


The next table from the same source 
is of equal importance. It shows ex- 
penditures for public education from 
State and local sources as a percent of 
income payments. The figures are not 
new, but again they are substantially 
identical with, or below today’s expendi- 
tures: 

Taste 26.—Current expenditures for public 
education from State and local sources as 

a percent of income payments, 1953-54 


Percent 
North. Dakota Hauda 8,64 
South Dakota „é 3. 48 
N ( cscenee gins neice 3.13 
( T raupace 3. 10 
ZI [i Op Se n 3.05 
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TABLE 26.—Current expenditures for public 
education from State and local sources as a 
percent of income payments, 1953-—54—Con, 


` Percent 
„ ͤ c 2. 54 
NS eee e as brik dts H o tes sess nun 2. 51 
JJ EY va ea os ese RUN Bear 2. 50 
J ͤ ͤ oe eet po a sib et 2.43 
Wahn ens 2. 42 
AA Acc 2. 40 
ATT o 2.33 
RIG e abe Sone cee innae 2.31 
pina ee Ce i ae ae eee, 2.31 
T7. T 2.30 
Deines sa ama 2.29 
ren.... cas 2.24 
bE EL aS a a SPRING E lp a UREN SPIRE 2.16 
NOW — —— — 2.11 
New Hampshire 2.09 
New Jersey 2.00 
Virginla 1. 99 
Kentucky 1. 98 
Massachusetts. 1,96 
8 APP 1. 96 
YU 1.91 
ODIO SS ooa urana tease 1.90 
TTT 1. 90 
( y E EEEE SAONE A PIVE cose 1.89 
eee 1. 86 
Sonnsenenrtr. — 1. 75 
Rhode g. ᷣ ack cee cusce 1.50 

The third table shows the estimated 


percent of capital needs for school con- 
struction by 1959 to 1960 which States 
cannot finance: 

TABLE 27.—Estimated percent of total capital 


needs for school construction by 1959-60 
which States cannot finance 


Percent 
/ 4. 9 
unn... ——T—öÄ5 6.3 
———T——T—TTTT—TT—T—TbT—T0— 7. 4 
Seins — 8.0 
99G a ra aa A 10.6 
MORO e A E a EREE AA kei nes 14.5 
Massachusetts 14. 7 
Wunnnn —[ n a 15.3 
( ˙² n nso 17.1 
6 Se ea, a eee 18.0 
T 18. 4 
— ̃¾——— ————— ——— 19. 5 
Lt ES a (> a ee 20.9 
New Hampshire. 27. 2 
„ 29. 2 
Sone anes an 35.5 
o 35. 5 
Seer AAA ee oa 36. 9 
PATIO RR in ͤ . ciate 38.3 
AA T—T—T—T—— 43. 2 
(( ( Sits 43. 5 
North Carolina 52. 4 
FTP 52. 7 
Wh ¶——:: . 54. 5 
S TT 54. 9 
Washington. .. 56.0 
YN a lS es ee eee 61.2 
PE ST SS cee eens E 65.0 
Ac 67. 8 
WU AAA 68. 4 
Fennsylvanla 4 72. 7 
Maryland —— —— anche ini 76.0 
c 86.9 


Rhode Island 
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The last two tables I insert are equally They are from the Department of Health, the number of units which are now in 
indicative of the need for school aid to Education, and Welfare, published in a use and the number of which should be 
Michigan and other States of the Union. school facilities survey. The first shows abandoned: 


(3) 
Should be abandoned 
by 1959-00 


@) 


States 


PN 
O 


O47 2, 208 282 309 

268 3144) 32, 34 (35 |) New Jersex 230 243 

730 1,633 | 345) 4 164] 513 || New Mexieo 22 38 
3, 71 4, 405 545 552 
1, 203 1, 501 48 74 

701 830 43 47 

919 1,362 370 2, 657 2, 787 
2, 093 2, 890 1, 538 47 48 
1, 482 2, 268 667 2, 374 2, 388 
235 ia 155 85 ‘3 
4.008 4, 516 3, 536 Vj Bienes 32 
1.25 1,839 637 8 933 
15 185 is 1% 

713.) 146] 92) OL] 1500 3.— - 

273 2,019 109 6251| Hawall--.--- e KO BL | 4 fen 14 

= 88 ae ake, 

937 

512 3,268 | 2.030 77 | 2,107 38 States 

169 1,355 59 389 — |ia] — 

169 205 i 87 United States.. 8,929 | 16,956 |120, 088 | 38, 965 


The last table from the same source meeting school plant needs is substantial, for the States and municipalities in 
above shows the outlay required for and shows still more substantial deficits meeting these needs: 


Tasie J.— Estimated capital outlay of prajecled plans for meeting school plant needs by 1959-60: Totals for States, and for administrative 
units with inadequate applicable capital outlay resources, within the law and customary practice in the respective States at the time of 
the survey 


[Financial data in thousands] 


For administrative units with inadequate 
applicable capital outlay resources (with- 
the limitations of law and 


For administrative units with inadequate 
applicable capital outlay resources (with 
in the limitations of law and customary 

practice) 


For entire State For entire State 


umber Applicable 
of ni Bazin pa Com- 
minis- 0 outlay —.— 
trative resources efieits 
units {see p. 27) 
(2) (3) m 
108 $350, 411 $45, 326 $12, 323 
158 117, 004 506, 659 440, 120 
423 198, 123, 073 114, 279 
2,018 | 2, 116, 924 303, 693 159, 117 
1,15 171, 618 211, 142 144, 385 
174 | 231. 449 104, 233 12, 881 11,049 
67 | 326, 93 871, 125 165,338 | 633. 625 
200 492, 550 64, 334 6, 920 56, 194 
1, 104 439, 150 127, 337, 476 104,380 | 2000, 536 
4, 558 113, 980 42, 862, 059 88, 671 454, 487 
3,420 | 292,460 180, 455 36, 568 14, 987 6, 564 
223] 350,091 108, 514 242, 240 48, 948 135, 554 
67 235, 591 97: 35, 234 106, 608 32, 161 58, 138 
497 84, 803 77, 176 19, 690 189, 074 33,215 36, 880 
A 280, 130 280, 130 67, 138 20, 876 0 0 
851 558, 708 213, 748 131, 368 42, 548 15, 929 26, 619 
4,532 | 526, 287 239, 038 162, 476 46, 348 00 © 
5, 441 419, 453 172, 589 108, 354 
1,417 117, 608 61, 832 41, 689 5, 023, 206 
1,274 33, 610 7.000 4, 500 
171 21, 310 3,031 1, 986] 1, 045 United States 4. 16, 013, 882 6, 916, 158 
1 Data based on local planning areas instead of local school administrative units. 4 Projected on the basis of enrollments in all States and Territories, rounded to 
2 All of the 395 deficit units have exhausted their aey bonadi capacity. thousands, from data reported from 38 States enrolling 72.62965 percent of the pupils 
The territory is a single fiscal unit for school construction, with applicable re- in the fall of 1954, 


sources of $21,953,000 and a deficit of $24,415,000. 


Even a casual perusal of the statistics Michigan needs Federal aid for construc- bor, showing the need for a Federal 
shows that Mr. Schimmel is in error. tion of schools. It is superfluous to say school construction program: 

One of the best sources of authority that position has been supported by the sraremenr IN Favor OF FEDERAL AID FOR 
in speaking for all the people of a State people of the State at the polls. SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION SUBMITTED BY ALBERT 
ikenet * 8 The summation of this is found in a 1c Penn —— 8 

„* Ar ‘TION 
G. Mennen Williams, elected last fall statement by Mr. Albert J. Phillips, poe 


Michigan schools need both Federal and 
for the fifth time, by one of the largest executive secretary of the Michigan Edu- State aid for school construction if they are 


majorities given any Governor in the cation Association, made before the to meet the school buildings needs of the 
history of the State. His position is that House Committee on Education and La- near future and over a long range period. 
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This is due to the following factors: 

1. The annual enrollment increases are 
now 70,000 pupils per year. These will be 
higher within a few years. This calls for 
an additional 2,200 classrooms per year for 
the elementary grades. Other school facili- 
ties are necessary in addition to these class- 
room needs. 

2. Michigan will soon need additional 
junior high schools, and later senior high 
schools in addition to the elementary school 
needs. The cost of high schools is greater 
than that for elementary schools. 

3. Increasing costs of school construction 
is proving to be an acute problem in many 
school districts. 

4. Some districts already are overburdened 
by high millage levies for the retirement of 
school bonds. 

5. Many districts are now levying excessive- 
ly high combined millages for school opera- 
tion and debt retirement. These added to 
the millage levies for other governmental 
units (city and county) have produced ex- 
tremely high millage rates on property in 
these school districts. 

6. Increasing interest rates, which have 
more than doubled in the past few years, are 
going to prevent the construction of many 
school buildings. If interest rates on school 
bonds could be reduced this would help a 
great deal. 

7. Some areas, especially in southeastern 
Michigan, are growing so rapidly in popula- 
tion that the schools have hundreds of chil- 
dren added to their enrollments before many 
of the homes are placed on the assessment 
rolls. 

8. The school building needs up to June 
30, 1956 were estimated at about $423,500 - 
000. There is a great backlog of school 
construction and needed repairs. 

Michigan has done a great deal to solve 
its school building needs. The Michigan 
Education Association in 1948 initiated and 
secured the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment which changed the period for 
bond issues from “up to 5 years” to “up to 
20 years.” 

This was the greatest single move in help- 
ing to solve our school building needs. 

The following data will show how Mich- 
igan moved forward on this problem: 


Building Debt 
Year and site retire Total 
fund men 
$410,000 | $9, 690,000 810, 100, 000 
340,000 | 9,650,000 | 9, 990, 000 
310,000 | 9,270,000 | 9, 580. 000 
1, 300, 000 | 14, 120,000 | 15, 420, 000 
1. 900, 000 | 12,830,000 | 14, 790, 000 
2,910,000 | 7,270,000 | 10, 180, 000 
5, 300,000 | 7,060,000 | 12, 360,000 
9, 880,000 | 7, 240,000 | 17, 220, 000 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION PASSED 
NOVEMBER 1948 


8, 990, 000 | 22, 210, 000 
13, 290, 000 | 32, 650,000 
17, 810, 000 34, 980, 000 
23, 130, 000 | 40, 680, 000 
29, 560,000 | 47, 120, 000 
36, 540,000 | 58, 140, 000 
47, 940, 000 | 74, 460, 000 


Another constitutional amendment was 
passed in April 1955. We do not have data 
as yet on building and site fund and debt 
retirement payments for 1955-56. 

The following data will give information 
on the extent to which school-bond issues 
have been voted in Michigan since the MEA 
sponsored amendment was adopted in No- 
vember 1948: 


July 1, 1949, to Jan. 1, 1950. $29, 446, 790 
Jan. 1, 1950, to June 30, 1950... 25, 892, 800 
July 1, 1950, to Jan. 1, 1951--.. 17, 765, 100 
Jan. 1, 1951, to July 1, 1952... 28, 964, 000 


July 1, 1951, to Jan. 1, 1952. 22,984, 390 
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Jan. 1, 1952, to July 1, 1952. $24, 067, 000 
July 1, 1952, to July 1, 1958. 64, 096, 015 
July 1, 1953, to Jan. 1, 1954. 28, 422, 500 
Jan. 1, 1954, to July 1, 1954. 59, 623, 900 
July 1, 1954, to Jan. 1, 1955--.. 48, 635, 825 
Jan, 1, 1955, to July 1, 1955. 25, 736, 500 
July 1, 1955, to Jan. 1, 1956.-.. 54,093, 500 
Jan. 1, 1956, to July 1, 19586. 92, 718, 500 
July 1, 1956, to Jan. 1, 1957_--. 66, 242, 650 

A 588, 689, 470 


In spite of the fine support given by 
Michigan’s property taxpayers, the school- 
building problem is becoming increasingly 
acute. The present State superintendent 
of public instruction has appointed a State 
committee to study the problem and offer 
suggestions as to possible solutions. 

The Michigan Education Association on 
April 6, 1956, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“We urge immediate action by the United 
States Congress in providing aid to the States 
for the construction of public school build- 
ings, especially the appropriations of funds 
as proposed by the Kelley bill, H. R. 7535, 
without the inclusion of the Powell pro- 
posal which we believe would prevent the 
passage of much needed legislation for 
construction of schools.” 


Government Employee Pay Raise 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e) 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 
Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I wish to point up the failure 
of the present administration to take 


one of the basic steps necessary to in- ` 


crease the efficiency of the operation of 
the Federal Government and to con- 
tribute to real economy. Faced with the 
President’s budget, which calls for 
spending money in such huge amounts 
as to frighten the average intelligent 
citizen, it seems to me that the board 
of directors of any well-run business 
would fire the executive responsible for 
presenting such a program if he had not 
first done everything possible to pare it 
to the bone and to eliminate waste. Yet 
this administration and its Chief Execu- 
tive have neglected in any of their pro- 
posals to Congress to date to recommend 
action in the most elemental and funda- 
mental area where economy in either 
business or Government. must start. 
That area is, of course, the organization 
and maintenance of a personnel staff 
trained to do the job efficiently, and 
given pay and working conditions ade- 
quate to maintain high morale and a low 
turnover rate. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment employees with whom, regard- 
less of commission recommendations or 
executive orders, economy begins and 
ends. 

The business community long ago woke 
up to the fact that the best way to runa 
business is to maintain the best personnel 
program. It sometimes took a little edu- 
cating to convince hardheaded business 
men of that fact, and I helped in some 
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cases, but they know it now on the basis 
of profitable experience. Yet, faced with 
an extremely high turnover rate, and tre- 
mendous difficulty in finding and keeping 
qualified people to fill any kind of a Gov- 
ernment job in the face of competition 
from industry which pays far more and 
provides far more benefits, the President 
has done nothing to remedy this basic 
cause of waste. I have searched the 
state of the Union message and the 
budget message in vain for any evidence 
of a concrete program of Government 
employee legislation. As a matter of 
fact in the budget message the President 
specifically states that “at the present 
time, I do not contemplate proposing an 
extensive program of personnel legisla- 
tion.” He did make 2, and only 2, rec- 
ommendations. One to set up a system 
of health and medical insurance for Fed- 
eral employees, with which I certainly 
concur, and the other to authorize the 
training of Government employees out- 
side of the employing agency. This is 
what I call making a molehill out of a 
mountain. 

People qualified in industrial relations 
work will tell anybody, including the 
President, that one of the primary meth- 
ods of attracting and keeping qualified 
people on the job is to pay them ade- 
quately. That’s elemental. As a mat- 
ter of fact he has been told just that by 
the Advisory Committee on Professional 
and Technical Compensation—the so- 
called Cordiner Committee, which dealt 
specifically with Department of Defense 
pay scales but whose findings are equally 
applicable throughout the Government. 
But the President, it is reported, advised 
of the findings of the committee staff 
that substantial salary increases would 
be required to make Government jobs as 
attractive as industry jobs of a compar- 
able nature, privately indicated that he 
would not approve such a report. The 
formal issuance of a report has been de- 
layed. Whether the President's reported 
attitude has anything to do with this de- 
lay I do not know. But I shall bear in 
mind the President’s indication in his 
budget message that legislative recom- 
mendations would be forthcoming as a 
result of the Cordiner report and watch 
for such recommendations with interest. 
It will be particularly interesting to note 
whether the committee’s formal recom- 
mendations square with the staff study 
released to the press some time ago. 

Presumably, administration reluctance 
to recommend or approve wage increases 
for Government employees is based on 
the false premise that the initial in- 
creased cost to the Government could not 
be justified. The administration appar- 
ently does not know or has shut its col- 
lective mind to the facts which I have 
pointed out, namely, that a satisfied, per- 
manent work force pays for itself and 
returns dividends in increased efficiency 
and reduced numbers. The Civil Service 
Commission informs me that the annual 
turnover rate in Government jobs 
throughout the country reached a rate 
of 21.2 percent in 1956. In other words, 
better than 1 out of every 5 civilian em- 
ployees of the Government had to be 
replaced in 1956. There were a total of 
460,585 separations from jobs for the 
year, Almost one-half of these were 
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outright quits. On February 4 of this 
year former President Hoover, who I am 
sure even the administration will ac- 
knowledge is a good authority, stated in 
a speech that “it costs about $3,000 to 
process and to give a year’s training to 
a new employee.” Now suppose that 
through improved personnel policies we 
were able to reduce the turnover by 200,- 
000. It does not take much figuring to 
calculate that as much as $600 million 
could be saved by this means alone. The 
total civilian payroll of the Government 
in the United States last year was about 
$10,800,000,000. That is quite a saving 
if the administration is really interested 
in economy. 

Presumably, the President’s thinking 
on the matter of Government-employee 
legislation is indicated in his state of the 
Union message when he warned of the 
inflationary tendencies of wage increases. 
He urged that such increases should be 
“reasonably related to improvements in 
productivity.” If that is the criterion 
he is applying in determining not to ask 
Government employee wage increases, 
and indicating opposition to them, his 
thinking is typically naive and unin- 
formed. In the largely unmechanized 
Government jobs productivity, and the 
consequent saving therefrom, is directly 
governed by the employee and his satis- 
faction with his job. Job satisfaction 
is directly related to his pay and working 
conditions. So long as the Government 
employee is underpaid, as he now is, and 
restricted on fringe benefits, as he now 
is, increases in productivity in any ap- 
preciable amount are just not in the 
cards. Wage increases and improved 
working conditions must provide the 
necessary incentive. 

The President does not seem to have 
been nearly as much perturbed over the 
inflationary tendencies of his enormous 
budget as he apparently is over the rela- 
tively minor effect any Government wage 
increase would have. Nor does he seem 
to be concerned over the moral and prac- 
tical obligation to keep the Government, 
as an employer, within at least a re- 
spectable distance of the private employ- 
er in its treatment of its employees. I 
am sure that the Government worker 
and his family, struggling to keep up 
with the high cost of living induced by 
the inflationary-price policies of the 
big-business interests with whom the 
Eisenhower administration is so closely 
allied, would rather swallow an Eisen- 
hower grilled steak than his lame refer- 
ence to inflationary tendencies as a rea- 
son for not offering enough pay to main- 
tain a decent living standard. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a num- 
ber of bills in the House for the benefit 
of Government employees because I 
know from long experience that any em- 
ployer, Government or private, must 
keep abreast of the times if he does not 
want to lose his employees wholesale, as 
the Government is now finding out. In 
this connection I have received letters 
from a number of Government em- 
ployee groups commending me for my 
stand and pointing out the weakness of 
the administration position. I ask that 
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these letters be printed at this point in 
the RECORD: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Jack SHELLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SHELLEY: In the absence of Na- 
tional President Campbell, who is away from 
the city, I am acknowledging receipt of your 
letter of February 27, 1957. 

On behalf of the entire membership of 
our federation, I would like to express their 
sincere appreciation of your sponsorship of 
these important measures. 

It is most reassuring to know that Fed- 
eral employees have friends in Congress, such 
as yourself, who are vitally interested in see- 
ing that the Federal Government as an em- 
ployer provides pay and working conditions 
commensurate with those utilized by pro- 
gressive employers in private industry. 

Much work is being accomplished now by 
our members to advance the legislation you 
have offered. Our efforts will intensify as 
time progresses. 

As trade unionists, all of us in the AFGE 
are keenly aware of the excellent work being 
done by Members of Congress who are asso- 
ciated with the labor movement. 

We are most happy to number you as a 
friend in this category. 

Again, a hearty “thank you“ for your co- 
operation in sponsoring the bills enclosed 
with your letter. They will be a source of 
great encouragement to all members of the 
federation, but particularly those in the San 
Francisco area, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. McCart, 
Legislative Representative. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN F. SHELLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jack: Thanks for your letter of the 
27th and for the introduction of a number 
of bills in the interest of postal and Fed- 
eral employees. 

I am sure you know that postal employees 
particularly appreciate your action which is 
thoroughly in line with your past record 
in support of their interests. 

I appreciate also your appraisal of the 
current situation and I am forced to agree 
with you that current delays result largely 
from the failure of the administration to 
recommend a program and their apparent 
strong objection on the grounds of economy 
to necessary salary increases. It is a strange 
thing, but apparently true, at least in the 
minds of some administration spokesmen, 
that price increases thus far haye not been 
inflationary but wage increases that would 
permit postal and Federal employees to catch 
up would be a danger to the entire economy. 
I am always surprised when I hear about 
private industry waiting for postal employ- 
ees to get salary increases before they raise 
prices or wages. I must be listening to the 
wrong radio and television programs and 
reading the wrong newspapers because I 
certainly get an entirely different slant on 
this problem. 

I am attaching herewith a current issue 
of the Union Postal Clerk containing an 
editorial I have written on this subject 
which you may find of interest. 

With kindest personal regards and all good 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
E. O. HALLBECK, 
Legislative Director. 


March 26 


[From the Union Postal Clerk for March 
1957] 


Here We Go AGAIN 


A few years ago it was perfectly correct to 
say that “nothing is certain except death 
and taxes.” In these times we can amplify 
the quotation to “nothing is certain except 
death, taxes, and opposition to postal salary 
increases.” 

It seems that simultaneous with the in- 
troduction of a bill to bring postal salaries 
into line with salaries paid in private em- 
ployment, we are certain to hear the claim 
that such increases in pay would be infla- 
tionary and would destroy the Nation’s 
economy. This cry of “wolf” is repeated 
time after time despite the very obvious fact 
that increases granted in the past did not 
prove inflationary as forecast by the calamity 
howlers. 

We are becoming rather accustomed to 
having certain administration spokesmen 
raise vigorous objections, and weep copious 
tears about the dangers to the national 
budget every time postal salary increases are 
mentioned. We have, in fact, come to ex- 
pect such objections. Private business does 
the same thing every time the unions seek 
wage increases. We suspect that Congress- 
men are also coming to expect such claims 
from the administration and have come to 
recognize this cry of “wolf” as a fake de- 
signed to becloud the issue. 

This year something new has been added. 
We still hear the same doleful claims from 
the official spokesmen but with a new twist. 
They have added volume to their cry of 
“Wolf” by having others shout it for them. 
At the moment it is the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its president, John S. 
Coleman, who are doing a lot of public 
worrying about inflation. 

The February 8 issue of the chamber's pa- 
per, Washington Report, features an editorial 
“Postal Workers Pay Hike Clue to Inflation 
Binge” which offers the ridiculous theory 
that postal wages are the harbingers of in- 
flation and that the granting of a postal 
salary increase would “set off clamorous de- 
mands by labor union officials upon business 
and industry for wage hikes covering millions 
of employees across the Nation.” One won- 
ders just how silly an argument can get. It 
must certainly be news to people in private 
industry, be they on the side of management 
or labor, to learn that the contracts nego- 
tiated in the past 2 years did not provide 
wage increases but that increases are being 
held in abeyance until such time as postal 
employees receive an increase. That will 
surely be news to the steel industry, to those 
in the automobile field, and to industry 
generally. What world is the United States 
Chamber living in? Since when has labor or 
industry waited for postal wage increases to 
raise wages and/or prices? Since when has 
government set the standards either in pay 
or working conditions? Postal and Govern- 
ment workers generally are the victims of 
what inflation exists and surely cannot be 
considered the cause of it. Those who state 
otherwise are probably the same type of 
people who, living in the days of the Roman 
Empire, worried about the poor lions and 
the effects on their digestion, rather than the 
helpless Christians. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or MACHINISTS, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. Joun F. SHELLEY, x 
United States House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building, ~ 
Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Federal-employee legislation. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY: I am in 
receipt of your communication dated Feb- 
ruary 27, 1957, along with copies of H. R. 
4700, H. R. 4701, H. R. 4703, H. R. 4704, and 
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H. R. 4705; all. bills relating to important 
and much-needed improvements in the eco- 
nomic status and working conditions of 
Federal employees and those on the civil< 
service-retirement rolls. 

Your evaluation of the inert attitude of 
the administration as it applies to the much- 
needed improvements in the Federal civil 
service is very appropriate. It appears that 
every maneuver in the book is being used, 
and some new maneuvers have been devised, 
for the purpose of deliberately stalling the 
enactment of intelligent and progressive leg- 
islation which is designed to raise the Federal 
employee from the substandard wages and 
working conditions. 

We deeply appreciate your interest in these 
matters, and we sincerely hope that the 
Democratic-controlled committees will not 
await the administration's belated propos- 
als, if any, and immediately proceed to enact 
many of the good bills presently in the legis- 
lative hopper. 

By taking the initiative, the Democratic- 
controlled Congress can place “the monkey” 
squarely upon the shoulders of those respon- 
sible for such unseemly attitudes, for all 
the public to see and, especially, that seg- 
ment of the Federal employee group which 
has not as yet recognized the impact of the 
great harm being predicated upon them and 
their families by the administration. 

In your position as a member of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives, you can provide a splendid 
service to the taxpayer and the Federal em- 
ployees employed by the Defense Department 
activities by taking the lead in a battle to 
preserve the jobs of these employees who are 
in grave Jeopardy of losing same by virtue of 
the administration's active efforts to curtail 
or close down Government owned and oper- 
ated navy yards, air stations, and arsenals. 

The Federal Government has invested huge 
sums of money for equipment and trained 
personnel to operate these activities in the 
interest of protecting the taxpayer against 
the unconscionable profit gouging of arma- 
ments and ship-manufacturing combines. 
If the administration’s present policy is per- 
mitted to go on unchallenged and unbri- 
dled, we will be lending our country into a 
situation where these unconscionable com- 
bines will be able to dictate warlike policies 
to the administrators of our Government. 

I would be most happy to discuss this sub< 
ject with you in greater detail at your con- 
venience. 

Our organization deeply appreciates your 
interest in Federal employee problems, and 
we have notified all of our affiliated locals 
in the State of California, as well as through- 
out the Nation, of the bills introduced by 
yourself and other legislators who have taken 
an interest in the economic lot and working 
conditions of Federal employees. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
Wirm H. RYAN, 
President, District No. 44, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO. 


WESTERN REGION PUBLIC HOUSING, 
LoncE No. 922, 
AMERICAN PEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN F. SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY: We appreci- 
ate your interest and courtesy in sending us 
copies of your several bills in behalf of Fed- 
eral-employee benefits; pay raise, health in- 
surance, and annuitants’ increase. 

There is a growing tendency to adopt a 
retrogressive philosophy toward Federal em- 
ployees which must be countered and sub- 
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verted by progressive legislative action. Pro- 
grams and studies are delaying tactics. Leg- 
islative action is necessary on all progressive 
fronts. 

Federal employees are not second elass 
they are first line, loyal citizens. Their work 
merits the worth of their hire and a 20-per- 
cent differential below that of comparable 
positions in private industry reflects the 
penury of some legislators not as favorable 
to workers and their welfare as you have 
proven to be. 

We are appreciative of your continuing ef- 
forts and cooperation and trust you shall 
be successful in our behalf with all the bene- 
fits you recognize are due Federal employees, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. COLLINS, 
President. 


As a final point, Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received from Senator OLIN JOHN- 


“STON, chairman of the Senate Committee 


on Post Office and Civil Service, a fine 
report by the Citizens’ Advisory Council 
to that committee. The advisory coun- 
cil has as its members 7 outstanding peo- 
ple, including leading businessmen, edu- 
cators, and only 1 representative of or- 
ganized Government employees. The 
final recommendation of the council is 
worth quoting in full because it substan- 
tiates to the hilt the things that I have 
just said. It applies equally well to all 
branches of our Federal Government as 
well as to the Post Office at which it is 
directly aimed. 

This is what the council says: 

Improvement in postal service and better 
working conditions for postal workers can 
only come about if wages are adjusted on 
the basis of merit and economic conditions, 
and not tied to postal rates or postal 
revenues, 


Polish National Communism: A Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, last au- 
tumn a political change, only superficial 
in character, took place in Poland which 
has an important bearing upon the wel- 
fare of the Polish people and the status 
of Polish-American diplomatic relations. 
A new Communist Government came 
into power, claiming to be an advocate 
of “national” communism. This gov- 
ernment is now in the process of negoti- 
ating an agreement for American eco- 
nomic aid. 

Americans should have a clear under- 
standing of this new so-called national 
Communist Government in Poland. In 
the first place, it is still a Communist re- 
gime, guided by the same body of 
thought of other Communist regimes 
throughout the world. Claims to “na- 
tional” communism are in themselves 
eontradictory because communism by 
theory and practice is a worldwide anti- 
demoeratic, antinational conspiracy ded- 
icated to the ignoble end of destroy- 
ing man’s natural right to freedom, 

The new regime in Warsaw has ap- 
pealed to a concept that is dear to the 
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heart of every Pole; that concept is, pa- 

triotism and love of country. Such is 

3 only elaim of this regime to popular- 
y. 


And what is the basis of this claim? 

What is the justification for the ap- 
peal to Polish patriotism? 

It is fear: Fear inspired by the belief 
that if the Polish people do not accept 
their “nationalist” regime, and if they 
seek to overthrow it and establish a gen- 
uine democracy as we know they do, So- 
viet Russia would intervene and crush 
the Polish nation in a bloodbath of war 
and terror. 

Thus, the heart of the matter is this: 
The Polish people are compelled to ac- 
cept their masters who have but one 
fundamental objective in their policies 
and that is the preservation of commu- 
nism in Poland. 

America is, therefore, faced with a 
very delicate situation. 

What are we to do? 

The dangers are great; the situation 
is full of uncertainties. 

Nonetheless, we must act. There is a 
natural humanitarian instinct within us 
as a nation which compels us to do 
whatever we can to alleviate the terrible 
economic conditions of the Polish people. 
We must respond to this instinct, for the 
interest of the Polish people—and not 
their Communist oppressors whether 
they be nationalist or Stalinist—is a 
matter of great concern for us. 

Aid the Polish people we must, but it 
must be done with great caution. We 
must make it clear that we do not seek 
to strengthen the regime and perpetuate 
communism in Poland, but that we are 
aiding the Polish people, doing only what 
we can to give them hope for the future. 

Nor do we want our aid to be an occa- 
sion for the terrible retribution that be- 
fell Hungary. It is not our aim to pro- 
voke Russia. We want no military 
alliance with Poland. We desire only to 
aid the Polish people. 

Such aid agreements that are con- 
cluded must stipulate, however, that the 
United States has the right to observe 
the distribution of the aid, seeing that 
it is placed where it will do the people 
the most good. Safeguards should be a 
key stipulation in whatever agreement 
is finally concluded. 

When this important question is 
solved, then our attention should be 
turned to such issues as the danger posed’ 
by Polish consulates in America being 
used again as propaganda centers; the 
inequity of exchange in currency which 
is so unrealistic in relation to the true 
economic values; religious freedom in 
Poland; and the question of cultural ex- 
change and travel in Poland on both of 
which I hold many reservations at this 
time. 

Our position vis-a-vis Poland should 
be clear to everyone. The Polish na- 
tionalist regime does not deserve our 
sanction any more than other Commu- 
nist regimes do. What does deserve our 
blessings—indeed our everlasting bless- 
ings—are the people of Poland. It is 
their interest, their welfare, their future 
which concerns us, and whatever is done 
by way of aid to Poland should be done 
solely for them. 
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Speech of Congressman Elmer J. Holland, 
Democrat, Pennsylvania, Given on 
March 18, 1957, Before the Members 
of Local 1272, United Steelworkers of 
America, on the 20th Anniversary of 
the Signing of the First Contract for 
Collective Bargaining Between the 
Union and the Steel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address: 


SPEECH or CONGRESSMAN ELMER J. HOLLAND, 
DEMOCRAT, PENNSYLVANIA, GIVEN ON MARCH 
18, 1957, BEFORE THE MEMBERS Or LOCAL 
1272, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, ON 
THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF 
THE First CONTRACT FOR COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING BETWEEN THE UNION AND THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 
Mr, Chairman, Mr. Abel, and distinguished 

guests and brothers and sisters of the labor 

movement. Mr. Jones, you have missed 
what I believe to be one of my most impor- 
tant assets in your introduction of me—and 
that is—I am a dues-paying member of local 

1272 of the United Steelworkers of America. 

I am very proud of that fact and I am always 

glad to have others join with me in that 

pride. 

Mr. Abel has, very ably, recalled to your 
attention many of the events that have 
occurred since the first steel contract was 
signed 20 years ago. 

Now, I would like to take you back a little 
further—say 20 years before the birth of the 
United Steelworkers of America. That would 
be before the First World War. And, I would 
like to recall some things that happened 
right here on the South Side. 

My parents settled here in the 16th ward 
when they came over from the old country 
and all of my brothers and sisters and I, 
there were nine of us, were born right here 
within a stone’s throw of the mills. The 
first Hollands arrived about 90 years ago and 
we have seen many changes right here in our 
own front yard during those years. Of 
course, I wasn't around all 90 of them, but I 
have firsthand information on what occurred 
before I arrived on the scene. 

I had started to work in the mills before 
World War I, but I must admit my period 
of employment with them was not too long, 
for I did not hesitate to criticize the working 
conditions and even went so far as to sug- 
gest that we workers organize a union. Need 
I add that when the reports of such a con- 
versation got to the proper individuals, I 
received notice that my services were no 
longer needed. 

That really wasn't anything new in our 
family, though. 

My father, before me, had been a member 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers, and had taken part 
in the now famous and historic Homestead 
Strike. 

Because of his interest in the union and 
his participation in that strike, he was not 
only fired, but he was blacklisted, as were 
many of the union men of those days, and 
could not secure employment at any mill 
in the United States. 

It is hard to believe today that such a 
condition ever existed in this country of 
ours, but it did, and this is how it worked, 
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The mills, in those days had on their pay- 
rolls agents of the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency and even if a man changed his name 
and moved to another town to get work, he 
was discovered and fired immediately upon 
discovery. 

The families of these men suffered too. 
They were hunted and hounded like crimi- 
nals if they dared ask for food or help. 

The industrialists kept their mills run- 
ning by using immigrant labor which they 
brought in. These poor individuals were 
shipped in with numbers on them. They 
could not read or speak or understand our 
language. All they knew was work, work, 
work. 

Most of them came from the Balkan and 
Mediterranean countries. They knew noth- 
ing of our standard of living—they did not 
know the value of American money—they 
were assigned to beds in overcrowded room- 
ing houses, and when they weren't sleeping: 
from sheer exhaustion, they were working. 
And they worked for practically nothing. 

Hundreds of them were killed in the mills 
or crippled and maimed for life. 

Here on the South Side, when I was a 
child, it was a familiar sight to see the old 
horse-drawn wooden wagon careening up 
Carson Street to the hospital and back for 
another load of workers. It was called the 
butcher’s wagon by the workers. 

The company lawyer apparently had a 
“district office’ in the hospital, for as the 
poor worker arrived at the hospital he was 
there with a paper to be signed—and Joe and 
Mike and Steve and John put their “x” on 
the line. When they recovered sufficiently to 
get out of the hospital and go back to work— 
then they found out they had signed a state- 
ment saying that “through their own negli- 
gence they had been injured and the mill 
was not responsible” and thelr job was gone. 

On paydays you would trip over cripples 
at the 27th Street Gate for the only way 
they could get any money to live on was 
through begging from the more fortunate 
workers, 

Back in those days you didn't have to be 
injured to lose a job. If the boss had a 
friend or a relative who needed work * * * 
you could be fired without cause and re- 
placed without recourse. 

In 1917 we went to war, the one that was 
being fought to “save the world for democ- 
racy.” 

We on the South Side contributed much in 
manpower to that war. Most of the families 
from this district had large families and 
many of the sds of these families went over- 
seas. Infact we had a larger percentage than 
most communities, and most of us from the 
South Side, coming from poor families and 
working homes, had a few ideals that we were 
fighting for. Among them was that “we were 
going to make the world a better place in 
which to live.” 

Times were good at home, as they always 
are during a war. 

Employment was high, wages were high, 
and living costs were higher. The workers 
actually were not making any more because 
the price of everything had gone up. 

The war ended in 1918 and the boys started 
to come back. 

They were happy with the thought that 
they had won the war, and the world would 
be better because of their victory. 

The workers in the mills had seen steady 
work during the war years. They had seen 
millionaires made from their sweat and toil, 
and, they had decided it was time for them 
to organize and get better working conditions 
and a small share of the enormous profits 
the companies had secured. 

They knew that once war orders ceased 
work would fall off, and jobs would be scarce. 
They decided they wanted some protection 
from the whims of the boss so that he could 
not fire them if he so desired. 
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In 1919 the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers started a cam- 
paign to try to organize the workers, 

I had just returned home from France 
and was asked to come down to 27th and 
Carson Street and make a speech on the ad- 
vantages of belonging to a union. I ac- 
cepted and my father helped me get my 
speech ready. 

You must realize, of course, that the com- 
pany did not take this organizing campaign 
lying down. They had brought in coal and 
iron police, and thugs whom they had sworn 
in as deputy sheriffs, and these gentlemen 
kept people moving on the streets of the 
South Side. You were not allowed to stand 
around in groups and talk. If you did you 
could be jailed for loitering. 

Meetings that were scheduled were broken 
up, even in private homes, and these paid 
thugs dragged men who attended them from 
their homes, beat them up, and you always 
landed in the South Side police station. 

As I was on my way to make my speech 
I saw these hired thugs, with their tin 
badges, forcing everyone to move on. 

I started to speak and paid hirelings from 
the mills appeared from all sides. They 
pushed and jostled anyone who might stop 
to listen. 

I asked one, “What’s the idea? I just 
returned from France from the war that 
was to make the world safe for democracy. 
Is this how I am to be welcomed home?“ 

One said, “Oh, fresh guy, are you?” 

And since you all know my reputation for 
having such an even temper, you can 
imagine what happened next. 

The fight was on, and I landed in jail. 

I got out, of course—came back—and we 
had a repeat performance. The whole thing 
over again. Even another ride—another 
sojourn in jail. 

It's hard to believe, I know—but I know it 
did happen and it was right here on Carson 
Street in 1919. 

We failed in our attempt to organize the 
mills, and, once again, many men were 
blacklisted as they were when my father was 
a young man. Time had not changed any 
in the eyes of the industrialists. 

Then came the roaring twenties. 

The Charleston days—the speakeasy 
days—the days of the skyrocketing stock 
market. Fortunes were made overnight— 
cars were manufactured on assembly lines 
and Fords sprouted like toadstools after a 
rain. 

The boom was on, 

Then someone lowered the boom—1929, 
and the bottom fell out of everything. 

Depression enveloped our land from coast 
to coast. It also enveloped the whole world 
in general. 

People were desperate, families were starv- 
ing, adults and children alike were ill 
clothed, ill housed, and ill fed. 

The financial wizards of the world had— 
by their own greediness to get more and 
more and more—failed to see that if the 
average man didn't get enough money in 
wages, he could not buy what was being 
manufactured, and, if no one bought, there 
was no need to manufacture. 

The little people were grabbing at any- 
thing that would give them food, shelter, and 
clothes. 

Banks had failed and life savings were 
lost. 

Soup lines were everywhere. 

Apples were sold on the corners. 

Churches and private charity agencies 
tried to help, but the job was beyond them. 

During those years Hitler took over in 
Germany and became their idol with his Nazi 
theories. 

Mussolini moved in on Italy—and he got 
the trains running again. His Fascist 
theories were followed willingly. 
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Stalin and Lenin saved the peasants of 
- Russia, so they thought—and their commu- 
nistic theories were followed. 

In America, we elected Roosevelt. 

1983—-when Roosevelt took office as Presl- 
dent, the people of America would have fol- 
lowed in anything he had suggested—social- 
ism, fascism, natizism, communism. They 
had nothing to lose—for they had nothing 
left. 

We were fortunate though. 

Roosevelt like out capitalistic system. He 
wanted to make it work, and to make it work 
he knew that all the people had to share in 
it, not just the few as had been the practice 
in the past. 

He knew the workers and Labor in general 
had to be recognized as a component part of 
that system. 

To assure Labor of its place in our econom- 
ic system, Roosevelt—and a Democratic 
Congress—passed the Wagner National La- 
bor Relations Act. 

With that law on our books, Labor had the 
right to bargain collectively for the sale of 
its only product—labor. 

We, of the South Side, remember well the 
day at the gates of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., at 27th and Carson Streets— 
the same place I had attempted to 
speak from in 1919—when the campaign 
began to organize the workers into the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, 

The Pennsylvania State Police were there. 

They were there because a Democratic 
governor of the State of Pennsylvania, 
George Earle, had ordered them to protect— 
not the strike-breakers this time—but the 
organizers of the union. 

The coal and iron police were there, too, 
but they were not permitted to touch any- 
one outside the mills, 

Then a strange thing happened. For the 
first time in the history of any labor dis- 
pute—anywhere in the United States—a car 
drew up to the gates and out of this car 
stepped the governor of Pennsylvania. 

I will always remember the words he spoke. 

“You were brought here today,” he said 
to the State police, “to avoid bloodshed and 
disorder. Above all, I want to warn you— 
you are not here to give protection to this 
mill in its effort to break the strike. These 
workers have the right to organize into a 
union of their choosing, and you are here 
to protect their rights.” 

A few days later, the Steel Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee was recognized as a 
bargaining unit for the Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Abel has told you the story from that 
date up to the present. 

I must warn you, however, that to keep 
the gains you now have and for which these 
thousands of men before you fought to give 
you, you must not becme indifferent to what 
is happening around you, 

I know, as well as you, that management 
has made many statements that they are 
not against unions—that they are willing 
to negotiate with your representatives. We 
have heard these many times. 

But statements and actions are two dif- 
ferent things. 

We just have to look at the record of the 
20 years Mr. Abel has covered. 

I told you about the strike of 1937 when 
we first organized the steelworkers. 

During the war years, World War II, that 
is, organized labor was loyal to our country. 

Wages were permitted to be frozen, al- 
though the profits of the corporations were 
not. 

After the war, the United Steelworkers 
asked for an adjustment of wages, and we 
got a 4-week strike in 1946 in order to get 
that adjustment. 

In 1949 we asked that those who had spent. 
their lives in this mill and made possible 
the profits the company had made be given 
a pension. We got the pension after a 6- 
week strike, 
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In 1952 we asked for a wage adjustment 
and an improvement in fringe benefits. 
Again we got what we wanted—alter another 
6-week strike. 

In 1956 we were fortunate, we were out 
only 1 day. 

In 1956, last year, we had to go out on 
strike for 4 weeks in order to get our in- 
creases and benefits. 

Management's statements that they are 
not against the union—and they are always 
willing to negotiate—are true apparently 
after they are forced to do so. 

Incidentally, there is an interesting side- 
light to our 1956 strike, and I think I should 
tell you why I believe it was a political 
strike. 

In January of 1956 the Wall Street Journal, 
Business Week, and Newsweek magazines 
began to run articles pointing to the large 
stockpile of steel that had been accumulated. 
They predicted that on or about October 1 
there would be a 30-percent layoff in the 
iron and steel industry. 

Now, this was a presidential election year— 
and a layoff in October, right before election, 
would play havoc with the Republican 
chances to win the presidency in November. 

It has been stated by a number of colum- 
nists that this strike, which we were forced 
into, should never have occurred—for, ac- 
cording to them, the steel companies were 
willing to grant the requests made by the 
steelworkers. 

There was rumored to have been a meeting 
of top Republican politicians and leading in- 
dustrialists—and it was decided there to put 
the blame on the union and force a strike for 
about 4 weeks. 

Whiie the strike was in progress, the com- 
panies could then get rid of the stockpiles 
and the mills could reopen with full employ- 
ment and keep working right through elec- 
tion time. 

You can’t help but wonder if this rumored 
meeting didn’t really take place, for that is 
exactly what happened. 

Let me warn you, as your Congressman 
and a former State Senator, don’t be taken in 
by the “honeyed words” of management— 
for their words and their actions do not 
coincide. 

Management has learned they cannot de- 
feat or destroy your unions by forcing you to 
strike. 

So—they are turning to other methods. 

They can defeat you and they can destroy 
your union by legislation—by taking a little 
each year until you have nothing left. 

Propaganda, coming over my desk in Wash- 
ington day after day, contains speeches made 
by anti-union industrialists. These speeches 
are printed and distributed by advertising 
companies that receive huge fees—and—its 
done for only one purpose—to weaken your 
union. 

This sort of thing causes me to fear for 
your future. 8 

They couldn't break you on the picket 
line—so now they will do it by law. 

They have succeeded in getting 18 States 
to pass the so-called right-to-work law. This 
law was not passed to help the individual or 
the union, it was passed to destroy the union 
movement in America, State by State, and 
they now have 18 of the 48 States in their 
corner. 

Many of us, in the union today, are not 
fully acquainted with the battles we were 
forced to fight in order to get what we have. 

The working conditions we now enjoy are 
results of the fights the union waged in the 
past. 

Vacations with pay. 

Pensions in addition to your social security. 
- Holidays with pay. 

Hospitalization, which assures your wife 
proper medical care at childbirth. 

These are all benefits the union has fought 
for—for you. 
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Life insurance; 40-hour week; security of 
employment, so the boss can’t replace you 
with one of his relatives just because he 
happens to be out of work. 

If you had tried to discuss a grievance in 
the old days, you would have been fired for 
complaining to the boss. 

Workmen’s compensation protects you 
when you have been injured. 

Unemployment compensation feeds you 
during a layoff. 

And above all your union has given you 
dignity, as an Individual, rather than just 
another number on the payroll list. 

Our fight still goes on, 

We cannot let down. 

Today, you are working in a war economy. 
All of us pray for peace—but—do you realize 
what would happen to the economy if the 
Government suddenly stopped spending for 
defense? 

Millions would be laid off in the change- 
over from wartime to peacetime production. 

The productivity during the war did not 
just happen. 

Tt was planned. 

First—the brains of America were brought 
to Washington. Men representing labor, 
capital, management, and Government, sat 
around a table in Washington and worked 
out an answer to the question “What was 
needed to win the war?” 

The military decided they needed thou- 
sands of planes, ships, submarines, tanks, 
guns, bombs, and all other weapons. 

They didn’t ask where the money for these 
was coming from—they were needed; we had 
to have them. 

Plans were made to get this great pro- 
ductivity at once. 

Mills, mines, factories, plants, all were 
ordered “full speed ahead.” 

Wheels turned day and night. 

It was a must. 

I know that many of you must have asked 
yourself this question: “Why is it the wheels 
of industry only turn 24 hours a day when 
they are making the weapons to kill, to 
lay waste, to destroy, and to bring sorrow to 
the world?” 

And here is another question we all want 
answered: “Why can't this be done in peace 
as well as in war?” 

These are the questions that you, as a 
member of your union, must help to answer. 

In peacetime there are no stirring speeches 
made on winning a peace. 

Everything goes back to the humdrum ex- 
istence of “am I working tomorrow or next 
week?” 

Government forgets about that great pro- 

ductivity they hammered at us during the 
war. 
In peacetime they worry very little about 
having a job for every man to do. No rous- 
ing speeches come over our radios or TV 
about absenteeism or part-time work, It is 
the old story of layoffs. 

The loss of jobs is shunted aside with ex- 
pressions like this: “There are only between 
2 and 3 million unemployed.” 

But if you are 1 of those 2 or 3 million, 
it is not so simple to you. You have house 
payments to meet, car payments to meet, 
grocery and meat bills to meet, youngsters 
to clothe—are you worried? 

If 2 or 3 million were unemployed during 
wartime, our Government would move from 
top to bottom to place them in necessary 
jobs. 

The greatest answer our Government can 
give to the people of the world in general— 
and the Communists in particular—is that 
we can have full employment in peace just 
as we did in war. 

That kind of propaganda would be under- 
stood by workers all over the world. 

How can it be done? 

Just as easily in peacetime as it was in 
wartime. 

Call back to Washington the brains of 
America—labor, management, capital, and 
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government. Let them gather around that 
same table and plan to win the peace as 
they planned to win the war. 

Let them determine how many jobs are 
needed to have full employment, and then 
start the wheels once more. 

Let them find out what we need now, and 
the answer could easily be: 

Houses are needed for our people. 

Schools are needed to have adequate room 
for our children. 

Surgical and medical hospitals are needed 
so that immediate attention can be given 
to our ill. 

Mental institutions are badly needed so 
that our mentally ill, so long neglected, can 
be treated and cured and rehabilitated. 

Roads are needed to relieve the present 
over-crowded conditions on our highways 
and provide safe means of transportation. 

These are only a few of the many things 
that could be planned that could contribute 
to the winning of the peace. 

You, as members of labor, should play a 
big part in demanding that this be done. 

America is at the crossroads. 

The Communists are saying to the world 
that America must have war to have pros- 
perity. 

We must prove otherwise. 

Let us all, each and everyone of us, work 
for this new peacetime goal. 

Let us prove to the world that we, who in 
war could keep the wheels of industry go- 
ing 24 hours a day making the weapons of 
war, can again keep the wheels of industry 
going 24 hours a day making the necessi- 
ties for a life worth living. 

The United Steelworkers of America must 
and shall do their part. 


Segregation and “Surrender” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
gradual movement in this country 
toward Federal control of all activities. 
Many leaders are adopting a so-called 
middle-of-the-road philosophy. The 
bartering of principle is a dangerous 
business. In making concessions and 
compromises, principle is lost and the 
rights of the people diminish. 

If the Supreme Court decision of May 
17, 1954, is allowed to stand, the school 
system of our State will be wrecked; the 
rights of our people mutilated; and the 
sovereignty of our State desecrated. 
Somewhere along the line it becomes 
necessary to meet the issue head-on. 

Many politicians, in their zeal to se- 
cure political preferment, are willing to 
turn their backs on constitutional gov- 
ernment, the sovereignty of our States, 
and the privileges and freedoms of the 
individuals of this country. Some of our 
would-be leaders in Virginia have adopt- 
ed an attitude that they are for segre- 
gated schools but there is nothing that 
can be done to permit the Common- 
wealth of Virginia to continue to oper- 
ate her schools on a segregated basis; 
that there must be a little integration in 
compliance with the decree of the 
Supreme Court. ‘ 

There is no such thing as a little com- 
pliance, Either we comply or we exert 
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every possible legitimate, peaceful means 
at the disposal of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and her people to maintain the 
right to operate our schools as the people 
of Virginia desire them operated. 

I am convinced that if our people will 
stand together on this great issue and 
fight for the principles involved we have 
reason to hope that the people of this 
country will some day awaken to a real- 
ization of what the Court has attempted 
to do to our Constitution and demand a 
return to constitutional government. 

On Monday, March 25, 1957, there ap- 
peared in the Richmond News Leader an 
outstanding editorial entitled “Segrega- 
tion and ‘Surrender’.” On Tuesday, 
March 26, 1957, there appeared in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch an equally 
outstanding editorial entitled “Dalton 
Should ‘Choose to Run’.” These fine 
editorials pointed out in detail the politi- 
cal manipulations of one of the politi- 
cians in Virginia who is attempting to 
secure political preferment by playing 
upon words and forgetting principle. In 
one breath this politician pretends that 
he favors keeping white schools of Vir- 
ginia white and in the next breath says 
we must have some integration. He 
wants to be all things to all people and 
at the same time no doubt hopes in his 
heart that by playing up to the Modern 
Republicanism of the present adminis- 
tration he will secure an appointment to 
one of the judicial plums now dangling 
in Virginia. 

There is an unholy alliance between 
Attorney General Brownell, the present 
administration and the NAACP to bring 
Virginia to her knees and to force us to 
take orders from Brownell and the 
NAACP. Could it be that Mr. Dalton 
has now joined this unholy alliance? 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I desire to include these edi- 
torials which are as follows: 


[From the Richmond News Leader of March 
25, 1957] 


SEGREGATION AND “SURRENDER” 


With Senator Ted Daiton’s address before 
the Republican State Central Committee on 
Saturday, the issue of a school policy in Vir- 
ginia is fairly joined. 

Mr. Dalton, speaking for the Republicans, 
is agreeable to some racial integration under 
a plan of pupil assignment. He would keep 
the white schools “as white as possible,” but 
he would prefer integration to closing 
schools. 

On the opposite side, the dominant Demo- 
cratic organization of United States Senator 
Harry F. Brno, which has endorsed the gu- 
bernatorial candidacy of J. Lindsay Almond, 
Jr., favors an approach of “massive resist- 
ance” at the State level. This carries with it 
the denial of State funds to any locality 
which integrates its local schools. Because 
the State supplement is vital to school oper- 
ations in most counties and cities, this might 
have the effect of closing some schools in 
order to prevent race mixing. 

It is fair to say that Senator Dalton is no 
more in favor of integration“ than the Byrd 
organization is “in favor of risking the clos- 
ing of some schools.” Both parties denounce 
the Supreme Court's school decision (Mr. 
Dalton, who may abandon politics to accept a 
Federal judgeship, described the opinion as 
“unreasonable and unfair”), and both par- 
ties, it may be assumed, have an equal devo- 
tion to the cause of educating children. 
Their division lies at that critical point, some 
time in the future, when a local school diyi- 
sion at last faces the bitter choice: Mix the 
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races, or close the school. Mr. Dalton would 
mix. Mr. BYRD would close. 

In this bitter, tragic choice, this news- 
paper alines itself with Senator Brrp—and 
for a number of reasons. 

To permit the assignment of white and 
Negro pupils to the same classroom, as a 
State policy, is to surrender altogether to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
We are not yet ready to surrender. 

To risk the closing of a school, or actually 
to close a school, is a miserably unhappy 
prospect. Yet the stakes are high. If the 
Federal courts can be convinced that Vir- 
ginia means business—if Negro petitioners 
can be convinced that to win a suit means 
to lose their school—we may reach an im- 
passe at a price which is relatively small in 
terms of the overall gain. In any event, this 
newspaper has enough confidence in the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the white 
people of Virginia to be confident that a 
school, once closed, would not remain closed 
long. The loss in educational opportunity to 
white children, at least, would be only tem- 
porary. Negro petitioners, having precipi- 
tated the crisis, would have only themselves 
to blame for whatever consequences might 
result. 

The capitulation advocated by Senator 
Dalton might begin with “just a little in- 
tegration,” but the experience of Baltimore 
offers abundant proof that a little integra- 
tion swiftly develops into big integration. 
Baltimore began with a 3-percent mixing in 
its first year; this jumped to 7 percent in 
the second year; it is now 15 percent in the 
third year. Moreover, physical conditions 
in rural counties make “a little integration” 
impossible. It is total, or none at all. 

We oppose Senator Dalton's soft view for 
other reasons: Important as public edu- 
cation is, other things are important, too— 
and among them is a steadfast insistence 
upon obedience to the Constitution as the 
supreme law of the land. To submit tamely 
to this flagrant usurpation of power by the 
Supreme Court will make every subsequent 
usurpation that much easier; for the South 
to resist, and to keep on resisting, even at 
bitter price, may serve to awaken the rest 
of the country to the serious nature of the 
constitutional crisis at hand. 

One final point: To accept race-mixing 
now, in our view, will be to saddle succeed- 
ing generations in the South with the ter- 
rible consequences of racial amalgamation. 
No responsible person contends that inte- 
gration in 1957 will mean “mongrelization” 
in 1958. The apprehension is for 1977 or 
1997—for 20, 30, or 40 years hence. If a 
firm stand now will prevent that conse- 
quence then, our children one day will be 
thankful for this resistance in our own 
time. 

Let us take it to the hustings, Mr. Dalton. 
If devotion to the Constitution is so dead 
in Virginia, and pride of race so feeble, that 
the people of this State will abandon both 
Constitution and race on the altar of a few 
public schoolhouses, we deserve the worst 
that may happen to us. 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 
March 26, 1957] 


DALTON SHOULD CHoosE To RUN 


“Although I am taking a hard and long 
look at the matter of running (for governor), 
the chances are that I will not do so,” State 
Senator Ted Dalton told the Republican State 
Central Committee on Saturday. 

We hope Mr. Dalton decides to accept the 
nomination. 

The likelihood of his doing so appears 
less certain than it had been before he made 
his speech to the GOP committee. 

He did not speak like a man who expects 
to run for governor, on a Republican ticket, 
in a traditionally Democratic State. 

The less charitable will accuse him of 
speaking like a man in line for lifetime ap- 
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pointment to a Federal judgeship to succeed 
Judge Barksdale, slated to retire 4 months 
hence from the bench of the United States 
District Court of Western Virginia. 

Nor did he speak like a Republican, 

What he said was unmistakably in line 
with the new Republicanism, whose stand- 
ardbearer has reneged on his pledge to pro- 
tect States rights. 

Heretofore Mr. Dalton’s gubernatorial as- 
pirations had been regarded with a sort of 
kindly interest by some Virginia Democrats. 
This attitude reflected favorably on his popu- 
larity, as well as a belief that his chances 
of success at the polls were comfortably re- 
mote, 

We doubt that the same tolerant attitude 
prevails now that he has unmistakably iden- 
tified himself with the neither-here-nor- 
there middle-of-the-road “Republicanism” 
symbolized by Mr. Eisenhower and those 
White House advisers who appraise the 
school issue in terms of political strategy. 

Mr. Dalton told the GOP committee that 
he had not made up his mind on whether 
or not to run for governor, because, he said, 
he was not satisfied that he had “fully done 
his part to establish a two-party system in 
Vireinia.” 

This newspaper believes a genuine two- 
party system to be indispensable to the sys- 
tem of checks and balances which protects 
a nation and a state against abuse of politi- 
cal power. 

But as GOP Committeeman William Siple 
of Hopewell said, in commenting on the Dal- 
ton middle-of-the-road policy, “It might put 
the Republican Party (in Virginia) behind 
the 8-ball for the next 50 years.” 

The prospect of that hopeless position (to 
the detriment of two-party government) was 
enhanced by the committee's 25-to-5 vote 
against Committeeman Walter G. Gambill’s 
motion to censure Mr. Eisenhower's Modern 
Republicanism, as an expedient surrender to 
the big government ideology of the New Deal. 

Mr. Dalton, in Saturday’s speech, referred 
to the Supreme Court school decision as “un- 
reasonable and unfair.“ Yet he would have 
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Virginia bow to that unconstitutional di- 
rective—gradually. 

“We do not approve of the decision in Vir- 
ginia,” he said, adding that we should “keep 
white schools white.” 

But having said that, he half-about-faced. 
“An intelligent approach” to the situation, 
he said, would be to “keep the white school 
as white as possible, under law and order.” 

Mr. Dalton’s proposal advocates gradual 
surrender to a Supreme Court directive we 
do not recognize as law, enacted by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, or by State ratifica- 
tion of an amendment, but a directive—a ju- 
dicial fiat trespassing explicit constitutional 
limitations on the Court’s powers. 

This possible successor to a Federal Judge- 
ship in Virginia would have the people of this 
State yield to insertion of the thin edge of 
the wedge. Once inserted, the Federal courts 
would be free to wield the sledgehammer to 
drive that wedge in deeper. 

As the forcible transfer of pupils in New 
York has clearly shown, the NAACP is not 
content with such integration as would take 
place along neighborhood lines. They wish 
to uproot white children from white schools, 
and uproot colored children from colored 
schools, in order to expedite race mingling by 
force, 

There was a time when it could still be 
hoped that both the NAACP and the Court 
itself might be sensitive to the enormity of 
the disruption created by hasty implementa- 
tion of the school decision—and the impera- 
tive need for permitting southern mores, 
rather than the Court’s impatience, to deter- 
mine regional reaction to the Court order. 
The growing aggressiveness of the NAACP, 
and the intransigence of the Court (as seen 
in its refusal yesterday to review the Char- 
lottesville and Arlington cases) have de- 
stroyed that hope. 

Mr. Dalton seems completely unaware of 
this radical change in the situation. 

Mr. Dalton ignored another salient fact 
3 the dilemma created by the Court’s deci- 

on: 

Virginia is not an isolated target of the 
Elsenhower-Brownell campaign to win the 
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big city Negro vote, It does not exist in a 
vacuum. It is traditionally and inseparably 
linked to the South as a whole. The South's 
public school system is in jeopardy as a re- 
sult of the “new” Republicans’ determina- 
tion to regulate State-financed education. 

Mr. Dalton takes a defeatist attitude. He 
says theres’ no hope of the Court reversing 
itself. He says that our public schools must 
be preserved—even at the cost of integra- 
tion by gradualism. He accuses Senator 
Byrd of “Calling on our little children to 
bear the brunt.” 

This resort to pathos is most disappoint- 
ing in a statesman who had been, and is, 
widely respected, It was a deplorable appeal 
to the very “emotionalism” he charges 
against Virginia Democrats. 

Mr. Dalton refuses to recognize that the 
“massive (but passive) resistance” advocated 
by Senator Byrrp, not only in Virginia but 
throughout the South, may prove to be our 
best hope to bring about a change of the 
Court's approach to a deadlock of its own 
creation. 

Nor does Mr. Dalton seem to realize that 
this deadlock cannot be broken along judi- 
cial lines. 

A political decision can be altered only by 
political means. 

It seems reasonable to assume that a Court 
which allowed itself to be influenced by a 
minority political-pressure group may not 
be indifferent to the great majority of vot- 
ers in 13 States determined to resist en 
bloc. 

Mr. Byrp and other southern statesmen 
do not advocate, as Mr. Dalton charges, the 
closing of public schools. They do say 
that the closing of schools, in deference to 
the wishes of parents, will be the only alter- 
native—if the high Court refuses to recog- 
nize the preponderance of hard fact over 
the abstract philosophizing of the NAACP. 

Mr. Dalton professes to believe that the 
majority of Virginians see things his way. 
He alone can give them an opportunity to 
be counted—by running for governor. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 27, 1957 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, March 26, 
1957) 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Theodore Henry Palmquist, D. D., 
minister of Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord of all creation and Father of all 
mankind: We thank Thee for the privi- 
lege of living in this great land where 
the law upholds the rights and dignities 
of man, including the right to assemble 
freely and to organize for mutual devel- 
opment, and the freedom to speak, with 
none to bar the way. 

Teach us, however, what we can and 
what we cannot inherit—initials, but 
not a name; a house, but not a home. 
These privileges and many others must 
be born anew in us, and we must prove 
ourselves worthy by protecting them 
with our whole philosophy of living. 

Bless our homes and our families. 
Teach us that all our dreams for tomor- 
row will come true only as we train our 
youth in the way of truth and reverence. 

Bless the President of the United 
States and the Members of this 85th 


Congress, who have been elected to stand 
for us all in high places and to speak 
unafraid. Teach us all that people are 
more important than profits; that right 
is more essential than riches; and that 
to be sound is a greater eternal factor 
than to be safe. 

All this we ask in Thy name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, March 26, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 5866) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5866) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare was 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
conferred with the majority leader and 
the minority leader yesterday, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
permitted to meet this morning. The 
committee has several nominations to 
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consider. We had set hearings on the 
nominations about 2 weeks in advance. 
There is no legislation pending, but all 
the witnesses and the nominees are now 
in the committee room. I was hoping 
this request would be granted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, and I 
shall not object, because the distin- 
guished and cooperative chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has already explored this 
matter thoroughly with the leadership, 
I do wish to say, for the information of 
the chairman and the other members of 
the committee, that we are going to have 
several quorum calls today. It will ex- 
pedite the business of the Senate if the 
committee will recess its meeting as soon 
as the quorum bells ring, and let the 
Members answer to the quorum calls, 
and they may then return to their com- 
mittees. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I have no ob- 
jection to the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
May be the usual morning hour, for the 
purpose of the introduction of bills, the 
presentation of petitions and memorials, 
and the transaction of other routine 
business, subject to a 3-minute limita- 
tion on statements. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON OPERATION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM 


A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of that 
Commission on the operation of the trade 
agreements program, for the period July 
1955-June 1956 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Finance. 


Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATURE OF VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws enacted by the First Legislature 
of the Virgin Islands in its 1956 regular and 
special sessions (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF VOLUNTARY HEALTH PREPAY- 
MENT PLANS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to en- 
courage the extension and improvement of 
voluntary health prepayment plans or pol- 
icies (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


Report OF GIRL SCOUTS oF AMERICA 


A letter from the president and national 
executive director, Girl Scouts of the United 
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States of America, New York City, N. Y., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
that organization, for the year ended 
September 30, 1956 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“House Joint Resolution 35 


“Whereas the members of our Armed Forces 
serving abroad, their civilian components and 
the dependents of each, are now subject to 
the criminal jurisdiction of more than 50 
countries in which they may be on duty, by 
reason of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty, 
the administrative agreement with Japan, 
and executive agreements with other na- 
tions; and 

“Whereas these agreements penalize our 
servicemen for foreign service by depriving 
them of many of the rights granted by our 
Constitution, which they are sworn to de- 
fend; and 

“Whereas it is impossible for any service- 
man accused of transgression in a foreign 
country to receive a fair and impartial trial 
because of the varying systems of jurispru- 
dence which make it impossible for him to 
receive the protection of all of the rights and 
guaranties which our Constitution gives to 
every citizen and because of the prejudice 
and animosity sometimes existing against our 
men; and 

“Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to direct the 
President to seek a modification of all such 
agreements so that the United States. may 
regain exclusive jurisdiction over the mem- 
bers of its Armed Forces for all purposes, or 
if such a modification is refused, then to 
terminate or denounce the agreements ac- 
cording to the terms of each: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Tennessee, That the 
members of this legislature deplore the ar- 
rangements now existing which make sery- 
ice in our Armed Forces abroad a hazard by 
depriving our servicemen, their civilian com- 
ponents and dependents of each, of the rights 
and guaranties of our Constitution when 
they are stationed in other lands; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to immediately 
enact the legislation now pending or similar 
legislation which will secure a modification 
or denunciation of the provisions of the 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty and all other 
agreements which surrender to foreign na- 
tions criminal jurisdiction over our service- 
men; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee expresses its belief that 
all United States service personnel stationed 
abroad should be tried by United States mili- 
tary tribunals under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice for any offense committed 
on foreign soil and respectfully urges the 
President of the United States, by negotia- 
tion, and the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States by legisla- 
tion directing such negotiation, to imme- 
diately seek a modification of all existing 
agreements with foreign nations so that the 
United States may regain criminal jurisdic- 
tion over its Armed Forces, and failing such 
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modification being secured, to denounce such 
agreement; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread on Journals of the House and 
Senate and that copies hereof be transmitted 
forthwith to the President of the United 
States, and to all Members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, and filed with the clerk 
of each. 
“Adopted March 13, 1957. 
“James L. Bomar, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Concurred in March 18, 1957. 
“JARED MADDUX, 
“Speaker of the Senate. 
“Approved March 21, 1957. 
“Frank G. CLEMENT, Governor.” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of North Dakota; to the 
Committee on Public Works: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution J 


“A concurrent resolution favoring the early 
construction of the proposed dam and 
reservoir project on the Pipestem Creek, 
near Jamestown, N. Dak., and urging the 
Corps of Engineers to expedite the com- 
pletion of a favorable report thereon 
“Whereas the need for improved manage- 

ment of our water resources, for controlling’ 

floods, providing municipal, industrial, and 
agricultural water supplies, generating 
hydro power, creating recreational opportu- 
nities, propagating fish and wildlife, and for 
other purposes, increases with each passing 
year; and 

“Whereas the Pipestem Creek, a tributary 
of the James River, is a stream with re- 
curing floods, whose waters, if impounded, 
would greatly benefit, instead of damage, af- 
fected urban and highly productive rural 
areas: and 

“Whereas the Garrison district, Corps of 

Engineers, United States Army, under au- 

thority of a resolution by the Committee 

on Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
adopted November 10, 1943, submitted an 
interim report on investigations and sur- 
veys for the control of floods thereon at 
N. Dak, on March 2, 1954, 

which report with recommendations for im- 

provement of Pipestem Creek was unaccept- 

able to local interests meeting to hear and 
consider the same; and 

“Whereas a restudy, reexamination and 
review of said report together with addi- 
tional investigations and surveys of the 
subject basin are needed, for which funds 
have been and are being provided by Con- 
gress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 

North Dakota (the House of Representatives 

concurring therein), That the 35th Legisla- 

tive Assembly of the State of North Dakota 
favors the early construction of the pro- 
posed Pipestem Creek dam and reservoir 
project a few miles northwest of James- 
town, N. Dak., and urges the Corps of En- 
gineers to promptly develop and complete a 
favorable report thereon in order that the 
project may be included in the next flood 
control bill; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies hereof be mailed 
by the secretary of state to the President of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the chairman of the Com- 
mittees on Public Works, the Chief of Engi- 
neers, the Garrison district engineer, and to 
Senators WILLIAM Lancer and MILTON R. 
Youne, and Representatives USHER L. BUR- 
DICK and OTTO KRUGER. 
“CLYDE DUFFY, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Vic GILBREATH, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“B. WOLF, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“GERALD L, STAIR, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 
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“House Concurrent Resolution P 


“A concurrent resolution favoring the early 
construction of the proposed Pembina 
River dam and reservoir project and urg- 
ing the Corps of Engineers to expedite the 
completion of a favorable report thereon 


“Whereas the proposed dam and reservoir 
project on the Pembina River, near Walhalla, 
N. Dak., has been under restudy, reexamina- 
tion, and review by the district engineer, St. 
Paul District, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, for a number of years, with a 
view of finding a more favorable benefit-to- 
cost ratio to better justify recommendations 
for its accomplishment; and 

“Whereas there appears to be potential 
irrigable areas of up to 25,000 acres, or more, 
susceptible of development in connection 
with such project, and there are additional 
benefits, both direct and indirect, which have 
not been, but should be, considered in the 
evaluation thereof, all of which would sub- 
stantially improve and increase the economic 
feasibility of the project: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the 35th Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of North Dakota 
favors the early construction of the Pembina 
River dam and reservoir project for flood 
control, domestic, municipal, industrial and 
agricultural water supplies, power, recrea- 
tion, fish and wildlife, and other uses, and 
urges the Corps of Engineers to expedite the 
development and completion of a favorable 
benefit-cost report thereon to the end that 
congressional approval thereof may be sought 
in the next flood-control bill; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies hereof be mailed by 
the secretary of state to the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the chairmen of the Committees 
on Public Works, the Chief of Engineers, the 
St. Paul district engineer, and to Senators 
WILLIAM LANGER and MILTON R. Youns, and 
Representatives USHER L. BURDICK and OTTO 
KRUEGER. 

“B, J. WOLF, 

“Speaker of the House. 
“GERALD L, STAIR, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 

“CLYDE DUFFY, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Vic GILBREATH, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the convention of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
of America, at Milwaukee, Wis., relating to 
the President’s powers to negotiate treaties; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Patriots, at Boston, Mass., relating to the 
treatment of Hungary by Russia, and the 
censure of Senator MCCARTHY; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF NEW 
MEXICO LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have just received from the New Mexico 
House of Representatives, House Joint 
Memorial No. 13, memorializing the 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the Congress of the United States of 
America, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to grant the Fort Stanton 
Reservation to the State of New Mexico. 

This joint memorial was passed by the 
New Mexico State Legislature, and has 
been signed by the Governor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the me- 
morial be printed in the RECORD, and ap- 
propriately referred. 
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There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

House Joint Memorial 13 
A joint memorial memorializing the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, the 

Congress of the United States of America, 

the Secretary of the Interior, and the Sec- 

retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
requesting that the Fort Stanton Reserva- 
tion be granted to the State of New Mexico 

Whereas for many years Fort Stanton Res- 
ervation has been utilized by the United 
States of America for various purposes, but is 
no longer used by the United States of Amer- 
ica for Government purposes; and 

Whereas there exists at the present time a 
pressing need for additional grazing land due 
to the substantially increased population of 
this State; and 

Whereas the economic level of the State is 
depressed by the lack of this grazing land: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
New Mezico, That the President of the United 
States of America, the Congress of the United 
States of America, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare are hereby memorialized to 
grant to the State of New Mexico the Fort 
Stanton Reservation, subject to the proper 
and just determination of any other claims 
or rights that may have existed at the time 
of the withdrawals of such land for public 
purposes, and to grant said land to the State 
without delay; and be it further 

Resolved, That duly enrolled and engrossed 
copies of this memorial bearing the great seal 
of the State of New Mexico be transmitted to 
the President of the United States of America, 
the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the congressional representatives of the 
State of New Mexico. 

Donap D. HALLAM, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
Fro r Cross, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Jor M. MONTOYA, 
President, Senate. 
GRACE MCAFEE, 
Chief Clerk, Senate. 

Approved by me this 11th day of March 
1957. 

EpwIn L. MECHEM, 
Governor, State of New Mexico. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—RESOLUTION OF 
UNITED YOUNG REPUBLICAN 
CLUB, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a resolution adopted by the 
United Young Republican Club, of New 
York City, N. Y., commending the Pres- 
ident for his consistent record of concern 
for civil rights, and urging all Americans 
to support with vigor the administra- 
tion’s civil-rights program. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, has again and again 
demonstrated his dedication to the cause of 
equality and justice for all; and 

Whereas genuine democracy cannot exist 
unless every American is assured of his con- 
stitutional rights and of freedom from in- 
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timidation and violence in the exercise of 
these rights; and 

Whereas courageous Negro and white citi- 
zens in some areas of our Nation have been 
subjected to repeated acts of intimidation 
and violence aimed at crushing all efforts 
to promote equality and understanding 
among our people; and 

Whereas individuals have been killed and 
injured, and property, including churches, 
has been severely damaged by the enemies 
of decent Americans everywhere; be it 

Resolved by the members of the United 
Young Republican Club— oo 

1. That we commend our President for 
his consistent record of concern for civil 
rights and his firm action in abolishing dis- 
crimination and segregation wherever Fed- 
eral law has jurisdiction. 

2. That we strongly endorse the Presi- 
dent’s civil-rights program and urge all 
Americans to support it with increased vigor 
against the determined opposition of most 
Democratic leaders. 

3. That we call upon our President to 
encourage and strengthen the forces seek- 
ing justice everywhere by speaking out boldly 
against organized violence that has afflicted 
parts of our land. 

4. That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the President, the Attorney General of the 
United States, and the Senators from the 
State of New York. 

5. That other Republican organizations in 
the New York City area be urged to adopt 
similar resolutions. 

Adopted unanimously, March membership 
meeting. 

UNITED YOUNG REPUBLICAN CLUB, 
THOMAS G. Weaver, President. 
ERNESTINE HOPKINS, 

Recording Secretary. 


NOMINATION OF JOHN S. HASTINGS 
TO BE JUDGE OF THE UNITED 
STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF AP- 
PEALS, SEVENTH CIRCUIT—RESO- 
LUTIONS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp resolutions adopted by 
the Morgan County, and Daviess County 
Bar Associations, of Indiana, approving 
the confirmation of the nomination of 
John S. Hastings, to be a judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
for the Seventh Circuit. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The following is a resolution duly adopted 
by the Morgan County Bar Association at 
Martinsville, Morgan County, Ind., on March 
25, 1957: 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has nominated and appointed the 
Honorable John S. Hastings as a judge in 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Seventh Circuit, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate of the United States; and 

“Whereas the Morgan County Bar Associa- 
tion of Morgan County, Ind., is well ac- 
quainted with the legal qualifications, back- 
ground and outstanding ability of the Hon- 
orable John S. Hastings: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved, That the Morgan County Bar 
Association of Morgan County, Ind., hereby 
expresses its approval and appreciation to 
the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of the United States, for his selection 
and nomination of the Honorable John S. 
Hastings, of Washington, Ind., as a judge of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Seventh Circuit, and heartily recom- 
mends and endorses to the Senate of the 
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United States the Honorable John S. Hast- 

ings and respectfully requests that his ap- 

pointment be confirmed.” 

RESOLUTION OF THE Daviess County Bar As- 
SOCIATION APPROVING THE APPOINTMENT OF 
JOHN S. HASTINGS TO THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 


Whereas John S. Hastings, an attorney and 
member of the Daviess County, Ind., Bar As- 
sociation, has been nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for appointment 
to the Federal Judiciary; and 

Whereas John S. Hastings has been a dis- 

# tinguished member of our association, and 
an outstanding citizen of our State; and 

Whereas his integrity is beyond reproach, 
and his intelligence is unexcelled, and 

Whereas we, the undersigned, deem it a 
distinct privilege and an honor to indorse 
the nomination of John S. Hastings, and 
urge the confirmation of his nomination by 
the Senate of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Daviess County, Ind., Bar 
Association, We hereby urge the Senate of 
the United States to confirm the appoint- 
ment of John S. Hastings to the Federal 
judiciary. 

Marcu 18, 1957. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PASTORE, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1549. A bill to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 191). 

.By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 42. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
San Angelo Federal reclamation project, 
Texas, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
193). 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. J. Res. 39. Joint resolution to authorize 
the construction of certain water-conserva- 
tion projects to provide for a more adequate 
supply of water for irrigation purposes in the 
Pecos River Basin, N. Mex. and Tex. (Rept. 
No. 192). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 1679. A bill to increase the special- 
assistance authorization available to the 
Federal National Mortgage Association for 
the purchase of mortgages insured under 
title VIII of the National Housing Act (Rept. 
No. 194). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 


Fred C. Scribner, Jr., of Maine, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, vice 
Andrew N. Overby, resigned. 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Louis J. Hector, of Florida, to be a mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board, vice 
Joseph P. Adams, term expired. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
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mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. PASTORE (for himself and 
Mr. Green): 

S. 1726. A bill authorizing certain con- 
struction for the protection of the Narragan- 
sett Bay area against hurricane tidal flood- 
ing; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pastore when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Ives, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. PAYNE, and Mr. 
BEALL): 

6.1727. A bill to establish a program of 
Federal loans and loan insurance and en- 
couragement cf similar State programs for 
the purpose of encouraging and assisting 
individuals to obtain college or university 
education; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PAYNE (for himself, Mrs. 
SmırTH of Maine, Mr. Ives, Mr. JAVITS, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. KUCHEL, and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1728. A bill to provide certain assistance 
to State and Territorial maritime academies 
or colleges; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Payne when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1729. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to provide for the protec- 
tion of railroad employees by regulating the 
use of track motor cars, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1730. A bill to implement a treaty and 
agreement with the Republic of Panama, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL: 

S.1731. A bill to promote the welfare of 
the people by authorizing the appropriation 
of funds to assist the States and Territories 
in the further development of their programs 
of general university extension education; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. KERR: 

S. 1732. A bill to readjust equitably the re- 
tirement benefits of certain individuals on 
the emergency officers’ retired list, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1733. A bill to provide for a U. S. S. Ari- 
zona memorial at Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

S. 1734. A bill to authorize the inclusion of 
certain periods of National Guard service for 
purposes of determining retired pay for non- 
regular service; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. BYRD) : 

S. 1735. A bill to amend chapter 233, title 
18, United States Code, relating to criminal 
contempts; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. EastLanp when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1736. A bill for the relief of Rosa Sigl; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1737. A bill to amend the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended, to increase 
the number of new public housing units, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1738. A bill to provide for systematic 
reduction of the public debt; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1739. A bill for the relief of Chue Ling 
Chun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the 7-day period beginning May 28, 
1957, as All-American Family Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution designating 
March 15 of each year as Andrew Jackson 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROTECTION OF NARRAGANSETT 
BAY AREA AGAINST HURRICANE 
TIDAL FLOODING 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill authorizing certain con- 
struction for the protection of the Nar- 
ragansett Bay area against hurricane 
tidal flooding. Narragansett Bay lies 
in one of the most densely populated 
areas of the country. In density of pop- 
ulation, Rhode Island ranks first in the 
United States. Most of the major indus- 
trial areas of the State are located in 
the bay area; and within the lower and 
middle bays is one of the primary naval 
bases of our country. The port of Provi- 
dence ranks third in New England. 

With its mouth open to the Atlantic 
Ocean, Narragansett Bay lies in the path 
of the great hurricanes which approach 
the New England coast. The three most 
damaging hurricanes since 1900 occur- 
red in the 17-year period from 1938 to 
1954. Two of these produced flood levels 
15 to 16 feet above the mean sea level at 
Providence. The 1954 flood covered 500 
acres of the commercial area of Provi- 
dence, and caused damage in the amount 
of $41 million, while the total damage in 
the Narragansett Bay area was $92 mil- 
lion. In the 1938 hurricane, the damage 
for the entire area was $120 million. 

Because of these destructive hurri- 
canes, the Congress, in Public Law 71, 
84th Congress, authorized studies to be 
made for the protection of Providence 
and the lower Narragansett Bay area. 
The plans recommended as a result of 
those studies are incorporated in the bill 
now introduced. There are two units— 
the Fox Point Dam and the lower bay 
barriers. Estimated annual benefits 
from the Fox Point Dam are $1,733,000 
at a benefit-to-cost ratio of 2.37 to 1. 
Estimated benefits from the lower bay 
barrier will annually be $4,267,000, at a 
benefit-to-cost ratio of 1.65 to 1. All 
these figures establish the economic feas- 
ibility of the projects in the judgment of 
the Engineers, 
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In addition, there are the uncalculated 
costs to health, security, and national 
defense. Beyond these is the tragic cost 
in human life—for 250 lives were lost 
in Rhode Island alone in the hurricane 
of 1938. 

Approval of these projects will be con- 
firmation of the results of the careful 
studies of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army, and will be in con- 
sonance with our concern for the se- 
curity of an area important to our 
economy and to our defense. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1726) authorizing certain 
construction for the protection of the 
Narragansett Bay area against hurricane 
tidal flooding, introduced by Mr. PASTORE 
(for himself and Mr. GREEN), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the project for 
the protection of the Providence, R. I., area 
against hurricane tidal floods by the con- 
struction of a barrier at Fox Point, on the 
Providence River, is authorized substantially 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Division Engineer, New England Divi- 
sion, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
in his report dated February 15, 1957, as 
such may be modified by the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors and the Chief 
of Engineers, at an estimated initial cost to 
the United States of $16,180,000. 

Sec. 2. The project for the general pro- 
tection of the Narragansett Bay area from 
hurricane tidal floods by the construction 
of a series of lower-bay barriers is authorized 
substantially in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Division Engineer, New 
England Division, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, in his report dated February 
15, 1957, as such may be modified by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
and the Chief of Engineers, at an estimated 
initial cost to the United States of between 
$67 million and $105 million. 

Src. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


EDUCATION LOAN ACT OF 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Myr. President, on behalf 
of myself, my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from New York {Mr. Ives], the sen- 
ior Senator from Kentucky IMr. COOPER], 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to establish 
a $1 billion program of Federal loans and 
loan insurance over a period of 8 years 
up to 1965, to encourage and assist in- 
dividuals needing financial support, 
where merited in the national interest, 
in obtaining a college or university edu- 
cation. 

The Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare would be authorized ; to es- 
tablish priorities for loans in education 
in particular fields, whenever he deter- 
mined such priorities were in the na- 
tional interest. 

According to the estimates of leading 
educators, more than 200,000 boys and 
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girls who graduate from high school this 
year, and who are of college caliber, will 
not be able to attend college for financial 
reasons. Of this number, approximate. 
ly 100,000 are in the “gifted” category, 
and could reasonably be expected to be 
among the leaders in the sciences, the 
professions, and the arts, were they able 
to complete their education. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, about 
one-half of the estimated 700,000 col- 
lege freshmen next fall will have vary- 
ing degrees of financial difficulty in 
meeting college expenses; and an unde- 
termined number will be forced to dis- 
continue their education because they 
are unable to meet expenses. 

Mr. President, in this connection I may 
say that we are dealing with what is 
probably our greatest natural resource, 
namely, our young people, and especially 
their need for technological and scien- 
tific training in higher education. 

Although there is an immediate need 
for participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment in loans for higher education, the 
need will grow sharply in the future, as 
the number of high-school graduates in- 
creases. For example, this year 1,400,- 
000 boys and girls are expected to gradu- 
ate from high school. By 1965, it is esti- 
mated that the number will be 2,014,400; 
and by 1970 there will be 2,187,000 grad- 
uating from high school. Facing a total 
college enrollment of an estimated 3,- 
778,000 by 1960, 4,860,000 by 1965, and 
6,443,000 by 1970, compared with the 
present enrollment of 3,230,000, and with 
the termination of the GI Bill of Rights, 
the establishment of a program such as 
this one is imperative. Of course, Mr. 
President, the expected rapid increase in 
high school graduation and college en- 
rollments is due to the great increase in 
the number of births around the 194078. 

The importance of a higher education 
to the individual] is, I believe, self-evident 
in this new technological world. The 
importance to our Nation and to the free 
world in the greatest possible expansion 
of educational opportunities, especially 
in scientific and technical fields, is be- 
coming increasingly apparent. 

For example, it was estimated in 1955 
that the Soviet Union graduated over 
34,000 more engineers annually than we 
did—57,000, as compared to our 22,600. 
In the engineering race, one of the im- 
portant keys to industrial development 
which is such a vital component to na- 
tional security, the Russians are overtak- 
ing us. It is my conviction that the pro- 
gram under the bill we are introducing 
will substantially stimulate an expansion 
in our higher-education programs in the 
sciences and professions. 

An important provision of our bill is 
the one which would make Federal loans 
available to a limited number of students 
from abroad, to permit them to study in 
American colleges and universities. At 
present, about 37,000 foreign students are 
studying in United States institutions of 
higher learning. The estimate for the 
Soviet Union is 250,000 foreign students 
studying there. That program on the 
part of the Soviet Union is its greatest 
means of building up leadership material 
for Communist purposes in Moscow. 
About 2,700 students from abroad re- 
ceive some form of financial assistance 
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from our Government, but the over- 
wheiming majority of these are graduate 
students. The remaining 34,300 receive 
no assistance from our Government. 
Over half are doing undergraduate work. 
It is to increase the number of students 
from abroad doing undergraduate study 
in this country that the foreign-student 
provision of this bill is designed. 

The bill would permit loans to be made 
to students from abroad, with repayment 
in local currency. Not more than 5 per- 
cent of the direct loans could be utilized 
for that purpose, and the number of for- 
eign students permitted to qualify would 
be limited to a maximum of 5,000 at any 
time. This would be the largest single 
source of financial assistance to students 
from abroad. 

Mr. President, compare our present ac- 
tivities to those of the Soviet Union in 
providing educational opportunities for 
students from other countries. Con- 
trasted to the 37,000 we are taking, the 
Soviet Union is drawing an estimated 
250,000 students from the Communist 
bloc. We need to step up our foreign- 
student training program, because the 
more foreign students we can train in 
this country, the more exponents of free- 
dom we shall have abroad, when those 
students return to their homes. 

Another significant aspect of the bill is 
that by basing the program on loans, 
rather than on outright grants, we would 
avoid any substantial added strain on the 
budget. The bill involves very small ap- 
propriations. It is based essentially on 
the fact that students are generally well 
able to pay the cost of their education, 
once we give them a chance to obtain it 
by a loan to be repaid when they go to 
work. 

A report by the New York education 
department in 1956 showed a significant 
increase in the demand for loan funds 
reported by several institutions of higher 
learning. The same survey showed that 
6624 percent of the 80 colleges reporting 
showed that 90 percent or more of the 
loan funds were repaid; and another 25 
percent of the colleges reported 100-per- 
cent collections. 

The bill provides that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall set 
up a program to assist individuals to ob- 
tain an education beyond the secondary- 
school level. The bill further provides 
for the creation, in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, of a Bu- 
reau of Student Loans, to operate under 
the Commissioner of Education. 

According to the terms of the bill, a 
special fund to be known as the Federal 
education loan and loan insurance 
fund would be established in the Treas- 
ury, to be used as a revolving fund for 
insuring private-loan sources. The 
loans could not exceed $1,000 per student 
for any academic year of education, and 
could not be made for more than 5 such 
years of education. 

To encourage State assistance in help- 
ing make student loans available, the bill 
authorizes the Secretary to make direct 
grants up to $100,000 to any State in any 
fiscal year. This money would be kept 
in a separate fund, under the control of 
the State agency charged with chief con- 
eern over institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and would be made available to help 
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meet organizational and operating ex- 
penses of nonprofit corporations char- 
tered for the principal purpose of provid- 
ing loan programs for students of the 
State to attend college. 

For direct-loan purposes, there would 
be appropriated to the fund $10 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1957. For 1958, the figure would be $15 
million; for the fiscal year 1959, the sum 
of $25 million; and for 1960 through 
1963, the sum of $50 million annually, 
making a total eventual revolving fund 
of $250 million in 8 years. The loans 
would bear interest at 2 percent a year or 
“such higher rate as shall be fixed by the 
Secretary”; so it is contemplated that 
the rate would be equal to about one-half 
the going rate of commercial loans. The 
Secretary would be authorized to make 
up the difference in interest needed to 
obtain the loans. No interest would ac- 
crue prior to the commencement period 
of repayment or 1 year after ceasing full- 
time study, whichever would come sooner. 
The borrower would have 10 years in 
which to repay. 

The bill stipulates that loans shall be 
used only to defray costs while pursuing 
a full-time course of study; and in order 
to be eligible for them, the bill requires 
that applicants first must be accepted by 
a recognized institution of higher learn- 
ing. Loans would be made without dis- 
crimination as to sex, race, national 
origin, creed, or color. 

The bill provides for Government in- 
surance on loans made to students by 
private sources, including universities 
and colleges. Administration of this 
program would largely be concentrated 
in the institutions themselves. This sec- 
tion of the bill states that the loan-in- 
surance plan provides for payment to fi- 
nancial institutions and institutions of 
higher education of 90 percent of any 
losses suffered on loans. 

Mr. President, those of us who have 
joined in introducing and sponsoring the 
bill have no idea that ours is the only 
way to solve this monumental problem. 
But in calling attention to the problem, 
which vitally affects the private colleges 
and universities of the country, those of 
us who sponsor the bill are offering solu- 
tions. We invite other Senators to offer 
solutions, too; but we believe that the 
problem must be dealt with now by some 
legislation. Private colleges and uni- 
versities are planning to raise $500 mil- 
lion for their support annually over what 
they are raising now to deal with in- 
creased enrollment, and we need to co- 
operate in this drive by helping directly 
the needy student. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1727) to establish a pro- 
gram of Federal loans and loan insur- 
ance and encouragement of similar State 
programs for the purpose of encouraging 
and assisting individuals to obtain col- 
lege or university education, introduced 
by Mr. Javits (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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PROPOSED MARITIME ACADEMY 
ACT OF 1957 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH], the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Kucuet], and the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill entitled the “Maritime 
Academy Act of 1957.“ I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement which I have 
prepared on this bill, a memorandum 
setting forth the Federal expenditures 
involved in the bill, and the text of the 
bill itself, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement, memorandum, and bill will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1728) to provide certain 
assistance to State and Territorial mari- 
time academies or colleges, introduced 
by Mr. Payne (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


The statement, memorandum, and bill 
are as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PAYNE ON STATE 
MARITIME ACADEMY BILL 


The State maritime academy bill which I 
am introducing today would codify and mod- 
ernize Federal laws relating to State mari- 
time academies. This bill is cosponsored by 
my colleagues, Senator MARGARET SMITH of 
Maine, and Senators SALTONSTALL and KEN- 
NEDY, of Massachusetts; Ives and Javits, of 
New York; and KUCHEL, of California. 

This bill is an outgrowth of the compre- 
hensive review of maritime training and 
education made by the Special Maritime 
Training Subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee in 
1955-56 under authority of Senate Resolu- 
tion 35, 84th Congress, Ist session. The spe- 
cial subcommittee, composed of the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON |] 
as chairman, and myself, held hearings on 
both the east and west coasts and visited 3 
of the 4 State maritime academies as well as 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point, N. Y., in the fall of 1955. 
The record developed by the special subcom- 
mittee forms one of the most complete com- 
pilations of factual material on maritime 
training and education ever assembled in the 
United States. 

In these days, with the experience of two 
World Wars still fresh in our minds, it goes 
almost without saying that a strong mer- 
chant marine is essential if the United States 
is to maintain its position of world leader- 
ship. The merchant marine is indeed, as 
has so often been said, our fourth arm of de- 
fense. Without the highly trained personnel 
needed to man a modern merchant vessel it 
would be impossible for this Nation to have 
an adequate merchant marine to meet both 
its commerce and defense needs. 

The special subcommittee found that both 
the Federal and State maritime academies 
in this country were doing an outstanding 
job of training highly skilled officers to man 
the ships of our merchant marine. It found 
that while the merchant marine annually 
needs from 1,000 to 1,600 new officers, the 
maritime academies, both Federal and State, 
are currently producing only 400 to 500 grad- 
uates annually. 
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The special subcommittee found, and its 
report so indicated, that one of the major 
problems annually plaguing the four State 
maritime academies was the uncertainty 
over the continuance of Federal financial as- 
sistance. Since this assistance is presently 
on a strictly annual basis, the State mari- 
time academies are not able to tell a prospec- 
tive student applying for admission what his 
expenses will be during his course of in- 
struction. This has deterred many in- 
terested prospective students from attending 
the State maritime academies. I was re- 
cently advised by one academy that the re- 
port of the special subcommittee alone has 
had a salutary effect and that applications 
for admission have risen steadily in the last 
2 years. 

In its report the special subcommittee rec- 
ommended that legislative action be taken to 
give the State maritime academies some âs- 
surance of continuity in Federal financial as- 
sistance (S. Rept. 1465, 84th Cong., p. 15). 
The basic purpose of the bill I am introduc- 
ing today is to implement this recommenda- 
tion by giving the Department of Commerce 
authority to make contracts for annual pay- 
ments with each academy for periods of up 
to 4 years. This provision would keep the 
actual appropriation of funds for the State 
maritime academies on an annual basis but 
would, at the same time, give each academy 
some assurance that assistance would con- 
tinue for at least the period of the course of 
instruction of each entering class. 

The bill would also codify the existing laws 
relating to State maritime academies by 
bringing together several rather widely scat- 
tered provisions. It would make a very mod- 
est increase in the level of financial assist- 
ance to the State maritime academies 
through increasing the annual grants for 
maintenance and support and by placing the 
presently vague program of subsistence al- 
lowances for cadets on a basis very compa- 
rable to the Department of the Navy's 
Reserve Officer Training Corps (Holloway 
plan) program. 

The State maritime academy bill has been 
under careful study and consideration for 
over a year and represents the carefully con- 
sidered opinions of many of those interested 
in the outstanding and vital programs of 
the four State maritime academies in Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, and California. It 
is my firm conviction that this legislation 
must be enacted if we are to insure a con- 
tinued adequate supply of highly trained 
merchant marine officers to meet the needs 
of the United States for a strong merchant 
marine in both peace and war. 


— 


MEMORANDUM ON INCREASED FEDERAL FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE TO THE STATE MARITIME 
ACADEMIES PROPOSED IN THE MARITIME 
ACADEMY Act or 1957 


1. Maintenance and repair of vessels: 
Existing law authorizes the loan of suitable 
vessels to State maritime academies or col- 
leges and provides that such vessels shall 
remain the property of the United States and 
be kept in repair by the United States. The 
proposed bill would not change the financial 
obligation of the Government for the loan 
and maintenance of the State maritime 
training ships. The Federal budget for 1958 
requests an appropriation for this purpose 
of $149,800 ($37,450 per ship) which is the 
same as that appropriated for fiscal years 
1956 and 1957. No additional cost. 

2. Grants for State maritime academies: 
Existing law authorizes annual grants to 
State maritime academies, not to exceed the 
amount annually appropriated by a State for 
such school, and not to exceed $50,000. 
Moreover the annual grant to each school is 
limited to $25,000 unless the school agrees to 
accept out-of-State students on terms pre- 
seribed by the Maritime Administration and 
then a school may receive only so much of 
the additional $25,000 as is necessary to cover 
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the per capita costs of the out-of-State stu- 
dents. The proposed bill would change this 
by setting the total annual grant limit at 
$75,000 per school and would limit a school 
to $25,000 annually unless it accepted out- 
of-State students. Maritime schools eligible 
for assistance and meeting this requirement 
would receive the full annual grant of $75,- 
000, The proposed bill would also give the 
State maritime academies some degree of 
assurance of continuity of Federal financial 
assistance by authorizing the Department of 
Commerce to make contracts for annual pay- 
ments for periods up to 4 years. Additional 
cost per year—$110,000. 

3. Allowances for cadet-midshipmen: 
Existing law permits expenditures incident 
to maritime training under rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Under this authority uniform, book, 
and subsistence allowances have been es- 
tablished for cadet-midshipmen at the four 
State maritime academies. At the present 
time these allowances amount to $475 per 
year per cadet and the number of cadets 
eligible for such allowances is limited to 
those who qualify as merchant marine stu- 
dents in accordance with Navy Department 
directives with the maximum number eligible 
at each school limited to slightly less than 
the enrollment of each school. The pro- 
posed bill would authorize a subsistence al- 
lowance of $600 per year for each cadet at- 
tending a State maritime academy. This 
amount is identical to that paid to students 
attending private colleges under the Navy's 
Holloway program. As with the funds for 
maintenance of State maritime academies, 
discussed in paragraph 2 of this memoran- 
dum, the proposed bill would provide author- 
ity to contract in advance to make these 
subsistence payments for the duration of 
the course of instruction but in no case to 
exceed 4 years. Additional cost per year 
estimated to be approximately $225,150. 
(Note: Maine, Massachusetts, and California 
State Maritime Academies have a 3-year 
course, and the New York State Academy has 
a 4-year course.) 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Maritime Academy Act of 1957. 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 
Sec. 2. It is herewith declared to be the 
` policy of the Congress to promote the de- 
velopment of a strong merchant marine 
through assistance and cooperation with 
States and Territories which operate or 
maintain a maritime academy or college for 
the training of merchant marine officers. 
VESSELS FOR MARITIME ACADEMIES 
Src. 3. (a) In order to carry out the policy 
set out in section 2 of this act, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary) may furnish any suitable 
vessel under his jurisdiction, or obtained 
under the provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section, or construct and furnish a suit- 
able vessel if such a vessel is not available, 
to the State of Maine, the State of Massa- 
chusetts, the State of New York, the State 
of California, and to any other State or 
Territory of the United States, for use as a 
training vessel for a maritime academy or 
college meeting the requirements of this act. 
Any such vessel (1) shall be repaired, recon- 
ditioned, equipped (including all apparel, 
charts, books, and instruments of naviga- 
tion) as necessary for use as a training ship, 
(2) shall be furnished only upon applica- 
tion therefor in writing by the governor of 
such State or Territory, (3) shall be fur- 
nished only if a suitable port for the safe 
mooring of such vessel is available while it 
is being used by such academy or college, 
(4) shall be maintained in good repair by 
the Secretary, and (5) shall remain the prop- 
erty of the United States. 
(b) Any department or agency of the 
United States may provide to the Secretary 
for disposition under the provisions of this 
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act any vessel (including equipment) which 
is suitable for the purposes of this act and 
can be spared without detriment to the 
service to which such vessel has been as- 


signed, 
CONTRACTS FOR ASSISTANCE 

Sec, 4. The Secretary may enter into agree- 
ments with not more than one maritime 
academy or college, which meets the require- 
ments of this act, in each State or Terri- 
tory, to make annual payments to such 
academy or college for not in excess of 4 
years in the case of each such agreement, 
to be used for the maintenance and support 
of such academy or college. Such payments 
for any year to any maritime academy or 
college shall be an amount equal to the 
amount furnished to such academy or col- 
lege for its maintenance and support by 
the State or Territory in which such acad- 
emy or college is located, except that such 
payments to any academy or college for any 
year shall not exceed $75,000, or $25,000 if 
such academy or college does not meet the 
requirement of section 5 (b) of this act. 


REQUIREMENTS 

Src. 5. (a) As a condition to receiving any 
payments or the use of any vessel under 
the provisions of this act an academy or 
college shall— 

(1) provide courses of instruction to 
youths in navigation and maritime engi- 
neering, including steam and diesel pro- 
pulsion, and courses in atomic or nuclear 
propulsion as soon as practical and possible; 
and 

(2) shall agree in writing to conform to 
such standards in such courses, in training 
facilities, in entrance requirements, and in 
instructors, as are established by the Secre- 
tary after consultation with superintendents 
of maritime academies and colleges in the 
United States. 

(b) As a condition to receiving payment of 
any amount in excess of $25,000 for any year 
under the provisions of section 4 of this act 
a maritime academy or college shall agree 
to admit to such academy or college stu- 
dents resident in other States in such num- 
bers as the Secretary shall prescribe, except 
that the number of such students prescribed 
for any academy or college shall not at any 
time exceed one-third of the student capac- 
ity of such academy or college. 

SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary may enter into 
agreements, with each academy or college 
with which he contracts under section 4, to 
make payments, at the rate of $600 per aca- 
demic year per student, to such academy or 
college, with respect to each student attend- 
ing such academy or college. Such pay- 
ments (1) shall be used to assist in defraying 
the cost of uniforms, books, and subsistence 
for such student, (2) shall commence to 
accrue on the day such student begins his 
first term of work at such academy or col- 
lege, and (3) shall be paid to such academy 
or college, in such installments as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe, while such student is 
in attendance and until the completion of 
his course of instruction, but in no event 
for more than 4 academic years for any one 
student. 

(b) If the Secretary deems it advisable in 
the case of any such academy or college, he 
may, in lieu of entering into agreements 
with such academy or college for payments 
under this section, enter into such agree- 
ments directly with each student at such 
academy or college and make such payments 
directly to each such student. 


DETAILING OF CERTAIN OFFICERS 

Sec. 7. When requested by the Governor of 
any State or Territory, the President of the 
United States is authorized to detail, when 
in his opinion such detailing can be done 
without detriment to the public service, 
proper officers of the Navy, Coast Guard, or 
merchant marine as superintendents or in- 
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structors, or both, at maritime academies or 
colleges meeting the requirements of this 
act. Officers so detailed shall be compen- 
sated by the Federal agency ordinarily com- 
pensating them when they are serving on 
active duty for the Federal Government, 
ACTS REPEALED 

Sec. 8. The act entitled “An act for the 
establishment of marine schools, and for 
other p approved March 4, 1911 (36. 
Stat. 1353), as amended, and the joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution to provide 
suitable vessels for the use of certain State 
nautical schools, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 29, 1941 (55 Stat. 607), are 
repealed. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 9. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT, RELATING TO THE 
REGULATION OF TRACK MOTOR- 
CARS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, T 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act so as to provide for the protection of 
railroad employees by regulating the use 
of track motorcars, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent that 
a Memorandum explaining the purposes 
of the bill may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
memorandum will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 1729) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act so as to provide for 
the protection of railroad employees by 
regulating the use of track motorcars, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Macnuson, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

The memorandum presented by Mr. 
Macnuson is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING TRACK MOTORCAR 
OPERATION BILL 


The standard railway labor organizations 
in the United States have prepared a bill for 
introduction in the current session of Con- 
gress having for its purpose the protection 
of railroad employees and travelers on rail- 
roads by requiring track motorcars to be 
operated subject to adequate rules and 
regulations for directing and controling their 
movement, in order to avoid accidents. The 
bill would require railroads operating track 
motorcars and other self-propelled equip- 
ment to file rules and regulations with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission within 90 
days after approval of the act. Such rules 
filed by the carriers are subject to Commis- 
sion approval and to such modifications as 
the Commission may require in the interests 
of safety. 

Track motorcars are vehicles which come 
under common observation by members of 
the public. Nearly everyone has seen the 
vehicle known as the handcar. In recent 
years these have been improved to the ex- 
tent that nearly all are now propelled by 
motors, and have been greatly increased in 
size, so that they are capable of carrying from 
1 to as many as 14 employees. Some track 
motorcars haul one or more trailers, each 
of which has a capacity of as many as 15 
employees. Track motorcars are used by 
railroad companies to (1) transport workers, 
and (2) to transport materials of various 
kinds. In both instances they travel upon 
main line tracks mingled with passenger 
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trains and freight trains at all times of the 
day and night. 

Track motorcars are used as vehicles for 
travel by employees in the signal department, 
maintenance-of-way department, bridge and 
building department, by those persons 
charged with inspection of rights-of-way, 
signals, telegraph and telephones, and by 
employees attending to emergencies which 
may develop on the line of railroad. Track 
motorcars are also used to transport mate- 
rials used in the installation and mainte- 
nance of tracks, signals, and implementing 
equipment. 

Accidents involving track motorcars, par- 
ticularly collisions between them and pas- 
senger and freight trains, have been prolific 
sources of death and injuries to riders of the 
track motorcars and employees on the trains. 
The railroads themselves have failed to cope 
with the appalling accident record; they have 
failed to surround track motorcar operation 
with adequate protective conditions. The 
bill of the standard railway labor organiza- 
tions would compel the railroads to establish 
adequate protective rules. The bill would 
repeal section 27 of part 1 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act (49 U. S. C. 1-27, inclusive), 
add a new section 27, and reenact section 27 
as section 28. New section 27 follows in large 
part the pattern of section 25 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, known as the Signal In- 
spection Act. 

The need for protection of track motorcars 
is revealed by statistics contained in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Accident 
Report No. 3719 issued February 14, 1957, 
wherein the Commission stated that during 
the past 10 years it has investigated 66 col- 
lisions in which track motorcars were in- 
volved, these accidents resulting in the death 
of 92 persons and injury to 191 persons. 
Present operating conditions on the railroads 
are unsafe for employees who ride the motor- 
cars and operate the trains. Employees who 
are obliged to use motorcars in the course 
of duties on the lines of railroad are not 
informed in all instances what trains are 
operating on the rails where they have to 
work. Crews of locomotives are never given 
information that track motorcars may be on 
the rails where the locomotives are running. 
‘The track motorcars weigh from a few hun- 
dred pounds to several tons. A collision be- 
tween a track motorcar (possibly with trail- 
ers) and a train may, and often does, result 
in death and injury to passengers on the 
motorcars as well as employees serving on 
the trains by reason of the impact of collision 
or derailment. 

The track motorcar cannot be depended 
upon to actuate the signal system in use on 
the railroad. It is too light in weight and 
does not have enough axles. Hence in many 
instances the track motorcars are insulated 
so that they cannot shunt the signal circuit 
so as to actuate the signal system which 
protects the movement of the standard 
trains. 

In recognition of the deplorable accident 
record and the lack of protection by signals 
and otherwise, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in numerous accident investigation 
reports, has recommended that the railroads 
establish rules and regulations designed to 
provide proper protection for the move- 
ment of track motorcars. In the most part 
such rules would be expected to require that 
the crews of both the trains and track motor- 
cars be supplied with current information 
respecting the presence of each other on the 
rails of a particular district. In testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 83d Congress, on 
April 14 and 15, 1953, Hon. William J. Pat- 
terson, Commissioner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, testified as follows: 

“The number and severity of accidents to 
track motorcars has been increasing. The 
Commission is without authority to prescribe 
rules for their safe operation. Many of the 
carriers haye not provided such rules, and 
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apparently never will, unless compelied to 
do so.” 

The proposed bill provides that on and 
after 90 days following approval thereof, no 
carrier shall operate upon its lines any track 
motorcar without its being accorded pro- 
tection against collision through the es- 
tablishment and enforcement of adequate 
rules and regulations, such rules to be es- 
tablished in the manner to be provided in 
the bill. 

The States have not legislated on this sub- 
ject. A few have enacted full-crews laws 
pertaining to track motorcars. No conflict 
can arise as the result of the presence of 
State full-crews laws and it is not intended 
that they shall be affected. 

The rules and regulations to be established 
under the proposed bill come into being in 
the following fashion: 

1. Each carrier, within 90 days after ap- 
proval of the act, is required to file its 
proposed rules and regulations with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. These, to- 
gether with such modifications as the 
Commission may require, become obligatory 
on the carrier, its officers, and agents. 

2. Should any carrier fail to file with the 
Commission its rules and regulations, the 
Commission is required to prepare same, 
which shall become obligatory upon the car- 
rier when served on a carrier officer. 

3. Carriers from time to time may change 
the rules and regulations, provided Com- 
mission approval is secured. 

4. The Commission may, upon its own mo- 
tion, or upon complaint of an interested 
party, after hearing, revise, amend, or modify 
the rules and regulations. 

The bill further provides that it shall be 
the duty of the Commission to see that 
the requirements of the act, and the orders, 
rules, and regulations made, prescribed, and 
approved thereunder are observed by carriers. 
Any carrier, officer, or agent violating the 
provisions of the act is made liable to a 
penalty of $500 for each violation. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF TREATY AND 
AGREEMENT WITH REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to implement a 
treaty and agreement with the Repub- 
lic of Panama, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the letter of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget requesting 
the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1730) to implement a 
treaty and agreement with the Repub- 
lic of Panama, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. Macnu- 
son is as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is sub- 
mitted herewith for consideration of the 
Congress a draft bill entitled, “A bill to 
implement a treaty and agreement with the 
Republic of Panama, and for other pur- 
poses.” This bill is submitted in accord- 
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ance with the President’s budget message 
statement that “Legislation will be proposed 
again to carry out the treaty and agreement 
made in 1955 with the Republic of Panama.” 
The treaty and agreement referred to were 
signed by the United States Government and 
the Republic of Panama on January 25, 
1955, and proclaimed by the President on 
August 26, 1955. A statement describing 
the principal features of the bill is also 
enclosed for your convenience. 

I strongly urge that this proposed legis- 
lation be acted on before the close of the 
present session of Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL F, BRUNDAGE, 
Director. 


CHUE LING CHUN 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill for 
the relief of Chue Ling Chun. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1739) for the relief of 
Chue Ling Chun, introduced by Mr. 
Morse, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (6) of section 212 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Chue Ling Chun may, if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such act, be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence, under such condi- 
tions and controls as the Attorney General, 
after consultation with the Surgeon General 
of the United States, deems necessary to im- 
pose. A suitable or proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
shall be given by or on behalf of the said 
Chue Ling Chun in the same manner and 
subject to the same conditions as bonds or 
undertakings given under section 213 of such 
act. This act shall apply only to grounds 
for exclusion under paragraph (6) of section 
212 (a) of such act known to the Secr 
of State or the Attorney General prior to the 
date of the enactment of this act. 


FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1957— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BARRETT submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (S. 497) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him, to Senate bill 497, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. WATKINS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 497, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for Mr. 
BEALL): 

Address entitled “Sovereignty, Civilization, 
and Ships,” delivered by Gov. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, of Maryland, at the Chicago World 
Trade Conference, letter from Governor Mc- 
Keldin to President Eisenhower, and a states 
ment by Senator BEALL. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Statement prepared by him relating to tax 

relief for small business. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Ben Peterson, of Idaho, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Idaho, 
for a term of 4 years, vice Sherman F, 
Furey, Jr., resigned; 

Anthony Julian, of Massachusetts, to 
be United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, for a term of 4 
years; 

Frank O. Bell, of California, to be 
United States marshal for the northern 
district of California, for a term of 4 
years; 

Robert W. Ware, of California, to be 
United States marshal for the southern 
district of California, for a term of 4 
years; and 

Thomas H. Trent, of Florida, to be 
United States marshal for the southern 
district of Florida, for a term of 4 years, 
vice Leo H. Brooker, resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee in writing on 
or before Thursday, April 4, 1957, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearings which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF CALEB R. LAYTON III 
TO BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGE, DISTRICT OF DELAWARE 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Monday, 

April 8, 1957, at 2 p. m., in room 424, 

Senate Office Building, upon the nomina- 

tion of Celeb R. Layton III, of Delaware, 

to be United States district judge for the 

district of Delaware, vice Richard S. 

Rodney, retired. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tion may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonnston], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER], and myself, as 
chairman, 


ENCOURAGING SOUND PRIVATE 
AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN FOR- 
EIGN CORPORATIONS 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on May 

18, 1956, I pointed out on the Senate 
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floor this fact: One of the most impor- 
tant ways by which the prosperity of the 
free world can be promoted is through 
the encouragement of a sound flow—I 
emphasize sound flow’—of United 
States private capital abroad. 

TWO AND ONE-HALF BILLION DOLLARS OF CAPITAL 

INVESTMENTS OVERSEAS IN 1956 

In its March 1957 issue, the First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, quoting 
United States Government figures, esti- 
mates that the total outflow of private 
capital abroad during last year was 
around $242 billion. 

This, however, is only part of the total 
capital provided by United States pri- 
vate investors. 

Thus, a substantial portion of the 
earnings of the many United States en- 
terprises which already exist abroad is 
normally retained there. These earnings 
are plowed back into branches or affili- 
ates. Such reinvestments in 1956 could 
well have been over $900 million. 

I say that it is important that this 
overall private flow of capital be main- 
tained and, indeed, increased. But, I 
emphasize, always on a sound basis. 


RELIEVE UNCLE SAM OF PART OF AID BURDEN 


The reason for encouraging the flow 
is, of course, this: To the extent that 
private investors can help provide much- 
needed capital abroad, the United States 
Government may, at least in part, be 
relieved of obligations. I mean obliga- 
tions in terms of helping to stimulate the 
development of foreign free economies. 

As a supporter of the Government’s 
mutual-security program, I feel that the 
United States Government still definitely 
has strong obligations to meet through 
mutual security. 


I PREFER PRIVATE CHANNELS 


But I want private investment to do 
its maximum part, to play its soundest 
role. Naturally, I prefer private to Gov- 
ernment investments. Our taxpayers 
obviously face enormous existent bur- 
dens. Let private channels be used, 
therefore, whenever possible, for both 
private profit and public good. 

I send to the desk a supplementary 
statement which I have prepared on this 
overall investment subject. 

I append a series of materials which 
had been furnished to me, at my re- 
quest, by the Honorable J. Sinclair Arm- 
strong, Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

This up-to-date material will, I be- 
lieve, prove most illuminating and help- 
ful in a general review of this exceed- 
ingly important subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my statement and of the appended 
materials be printed at this point in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so 
that it may be read in connection with 
our future deliberations on the subject 
of mutual security. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and material were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

I should like to observe at the outset that 
there are, of course, a very considerable 
variety of items under the general heading, 
“Overseas Private Investments.” 
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There are, for example, direct investments 
in industries, including mining and petro- 
leum, 

There are investments in bonds and 
equities, 

There are investments in the form of in- 
dispensable banking and commercial credit. 

All told, there are probably $30 billions in 
private U. S. capital now invested and re- 
invested abroad on a long-term basis. 

First, let us look briefly at American direct 
investments. 


SIX HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE MILLION bor. 
LARS A YEAR IN DIRECT INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


During the 1950 to 1955 period, United 
States investors placed abroad on the aver- 
age of $675 million a year of direct invest- 
ment capital. To this sum must be added 
around $730 million of reinvested profits. 

Industrywide, petroleum exploration and 
development absorbed around 40 percent of 
the new private direct investment capital 
during the 1950-55 period. 

Mining and smelting ventures absorbed 
another 21 percent during that period. 

But on still another phase, during those 
5 years, new capital going into manufactur- 
ing enterprises abroad was built up largely 
through the reinvestment of profits. 


THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 
ANNUAL AVERAGE OF PORTFOLIO CAPITAL 


The principal focus of my attention today, 
however, is not in the form of direct invest- 
ments, but rather in the form of the move- 
ment of portfolio and other capital especially 
by large numbers of private investors. 

But this overall heading includes varied 
transactions like the subscription to dollar 
bond issues, as well as the purchase or sale 
of equity stocks in foreign undertakings. 
(This latter is my principal focus at this 
time.) 

Still another form of capital movement is, 
of course, in the form of long and medium 
term commercial and banking credit to fi- 
nance foreign trade. 

During the 1950-55 period, all of these 
varied capital transactions involved an aver- 
age annual outflow of some $370 million in 
new capital. But in 1956, there was a tre- 
mendous increase in such movement. This 
is shown from the very first SEC table—with 
a preliminary overall figure of around $634 
million represented in private long-term 
portfolio capital movements in 1956. 


NEED FOR INVESTORS’ CAUTION 


Now, anyone who has studied this port- 
folio field, especially foreign stocks and 
bonds, is immediately impressed by this fact: 
the subject requires the most careful study 
by experts. 

All of the many risks which are Involved 
currency, tax and otherwise—should be very 
carefully understood by the investor—espe- 
cially, the relatively small investor who 
may be interested in foreign equities. 

Any wildly speculative “get-rich-quick” 
psychology can prove as harmful and self- 
defeating, or more so, in this field of foreign 
investments, as in the field of domestic in- 
vestments, 


MANY PROBLEMS IN FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

This country was built, however, by the 
sound investment of risk capital—foreign and 
domestic capital. And it is my hope that 
foreign free economies can likewise accelerate 
their orderly growth through aitracting 
sound investment of risk capital. 

Let it be frankly understood, nonetheless, 
that there are a tremendous number of coun- 
try-by-country problems which confront the 
American investor as he looks abroad. 

A few of these problems are well described 
in an article which will follow my remarks 
and the SEC tables. The article had been 
printed in the magazine American Investor, 
as published in August 1956, by the American 
Stock Exchange, 
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WHY INVEST ABROAD IF THERE IS GOOD 
RETURN AT HOME? 


Frank consideration of obstacles to over- 
seas investment should, moreover, be read 
against the background of the present tight- 
money situation, right here in the United 
States. As everyone is aware, there is a 
money shortage in the financial markets in 
our own country. Interest rates have been 
rapidly rising. 

eon EEN i the investor may ask himself: 
“Considering all of the many opportunities 
for sound investment in the United States, 
why go abroad, where, even under the best 
circumstances, the risks may be higher and 
all sorts of governmental restrictions may 
prevent me from getting my fair return?” 

- This is but one of the many questions 
which must be studied in the course of re- 
viewing the tables which follow. 


TRUSTEE OF OTHERS’ MONEY MUST BE 
ESPECIALLY CAREFUL 


And, it must be borne in mind, that any- 
one who serves as trustee of someone else’s 
money—anyone serving as director of a cor- 
poration or of a pension fund or some other 
institution—will think especially hard and 
long before committing another man’s capi- 
tal overseas. 


COMMENDATION OF SEC COOPERATION 


I would not want to conclude my remarks 
without expressing my appreciation to 
Chairman Armstrong and to the Division of 
Trading and Exchanges of the SEC for its 
cooperation with me and with a member of 
the committee professional staff in compil- 
ing this and other information. 

I should like to note, parenthetically, that 
the problems of the SEC have multiplied 
manyfold with the tremendous expansion of 
the American economy. 

It is my feeling that previously the SEC 
has unfortunately been hampered in its op- 
erations by the fact that it does not have 
sufficient staff to fulfill all of the respon- 
sibilities which have arisen. More respon- 
sibilities are continually being thrust upon 
the SEC by events, and, yes, by Congres- 
sional insistence; e. g., for greater protection 
of the public against fraud (a matter which 
I have previously commented upon). 

Considering the SEC's vast jurisdiction, 
considering the sheer complexity of the fi- 
nancial-technical problems which it con- 
fronts, the SEC has performed generaily 
commendably. 

I feel confident that in this year's study 
of SEC’s budget request by the Appropria- 
tions Committees, due recognition will be 
made of the Commission and of its need for 
an adequate increased staff. 

CALENDAR YEAR 1956 NOW COVERED 

In reviewing these present tables, my read- 
ers’ attention is invited to the comments 
which I made last year, beginning on page 
8458 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 18, 
1956. At that time, it will be noted, the SEC 
supplied me with information concerning 
foreign companies effectively registered un- 
der the Securities Act of 1933 during the 

_ calendar years 1954 and 1955. 

The present tables bring the story up to 
date, so to speak, by providing comparable 
information for the calendar year 1956. 

It should be noted, however, that in the 
table listing foreign issues on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the American Stock 
Exchange for 1956 Canadian issues are now 
included, whereas in my May 18, 1956, 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Canadian references were inadvertently 
excluded. 

MAINTAIN SANCTITY OF CONTRACT 

Finally, I should like to stress a point 
which I have made again and again, and it 
is this: America has grown great because, 
in part, its financial system has been sound. 

The private-enterprise system, the system 
of risk taking, the system of profit and loss, 
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has enabled us to grow from a primitive 
country of 3 million in a wilderness to an 
advanced superpower of 170 million, with the 
most highly developed industrial system on 
the face of this earth and with the highest 
standard of living of any major power. 

It is our hope that other peoples will come 
increasingly to enjoy similar opportunities, 
similar high standards of living, such as we 
enjoy today. 

But I frankly doubt that some of them 
will do so, unless, in part, they provide a 
friendlier climate for private investment 
such as we have provided here at home. 

That means they must maintain the in- 
tegrity of their financial reputation. It 
means maintaining fullest confidence of in- 
vestors, foreign and domestic—that govern- 
ments respect the sanctity of a private con- 
tract. It means that governments must 
treat the investor fairly, in addition to ful- 
filling all the other needs for a free economy 
which, I am sure, are quite obvious to all. 

These are not new facts. The World Bank 
has stressed them time and again. So have 
the Export-Import Bank, the Departments 
of State and Commerce, the presidents and 
chairmen of leading United States banks and 
corporations, and many other experts in this 
field. 


OTHER PERTINENT ARTICLES MERITING REVIEW 
There follow now the SEC tables and the 
article entitled “The Foreign Market.“ 
Were space available, I would reprint sev- 
eral additional significant articles, the first 
two by the Department of Commerce: 
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(a) “Growth of Foreign Investments in 
the United States and Abroad,” survey of 
Current Business, August 1956; and 

(b) “The Roles of United States Invest- 
ments in the Latin American Economy,” re- 
print from Survey of Current Business, 
January 1957. 

And then: 

(c) “United States Business Investments 
Abroad,” Foreign Information Service, The 
First National City Bank of New York, March 
1957. 

(d) “Investing in Foreign Securities,” ar- 
ticle in Analysts Journal, February 1956. 


SUMMARY 


This material was assembled by the Divi- 
sion of Trading and Exchanges following re- 
quest of Senator WILEY in a personal confer- 
ence with Chairman Armstrong, together 
with subsequent consultation between mem- 
bers of the Division of Trading and Ex- 
changes, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and Mr. Julius N. Cahn, consultant, 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

1. Private long-term portfolio capital 
movements, by type and area, 1946-56. 

2. Number and dollar amount of effective 
registrations of foreign companies under the 
Securities Act of 1933, year 1956. 

3. Foreign companies effectively registered 
under the Securities Act of 1933, year 1956. 

4. Number and value of foreign securities 
listed on New York Stock Exchange as of 
year-ends, 1953-56. 

5. New listings of foreign {issues on New 
York and American Stock Exchanges, 1956. 


TABLE 1.—Private long-term portfolio capital movements, by type and area, 1946-56 
[Millions of dollars; capital outflows (—)] 


All areas, by type 


New foreign securities 
Amortizations and redemptions 
Transactions in outstanding issues, net 
Banking and commercial loans, net 


pane capital movements, by 


Amortizations and redemptions aA 
Transactions in outstanding issues, net... 
Banking and commercial loans, net 


All capital movements, by area 


Canada 
Latin American Republics. 
Europe 
Other foreign countries. 
International institutions.. 


1 Revised 
2 Prelimina 
Net 8 less than $500,000. 


Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 


TaBLE 2.—Effective registrations of foreign 
companies under the Securities Act of 1933, 
calendar year 1956 

All effective registrations 


Number of statements (see list of 
names attached) 22 


Number of issues 28 
Dollar amount (millions) --. $454.8 
Effective registrations: cash account of 
issuer 

Number of statements 


Number of issues 
Dollar amount (millions) 


Mining: 
Number of issues 8 
Dollar amount (millions) $65.7 
Manufacturing: 
Number of issues 6 
Dollar amount (millions $83.8 


TABLE 2.—Effective registrations of foreign 
companies under the Securities Act of 1933, 
calendar year 1956—Continued 


Effective registrations: cash account of 


issuer—Continued 

Gas, electric, and water: 

Number of issues 2 

Dollar amount (millions) 839. 9 
Investment companies: 

Number of issues 

Dollar amount (millions) — $185. 8 
Other: 

Mumbar af- BUE -an 2 

Dollar amount (mulions) $2.0 

Effective registrations—other 

Dollar amount (millions) - $77.8 


Reference herein to companies and issues 
is intended only for purposes of illustration 
and does not, of course, imply any evaluation 
as to the nature of the investment. 


1957 


Taste 3.—Foreign companies effectively reg- 
istered under the Securities Act of 1933, 
calendar year 1956 
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Taste 3.—Foreign companies effectively reg- 
istered under the Securities Act of 1933, 
calendar year 1956—Continued 
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Foreign corporate bonds listed on New York 
Stock Exchange 


eee SEC [Values in millions) 

Name: file No. Name: file No. 8 aged * 7. Par | Market 
Canada General Fund (1954), Ltd.. 112127 Pan-Israel Oil Co., Inc., and voting ~ issuers | snes Value | value 
Lake Lauzon Mines, Ltd 211060 trustees for the American Voting e. DOANA rea e 5 
Investors Group Canadian Fund, Trust Certificates 1255 31, 5 55 ; $506. 

C TT -11308 Canadian International Growth ao 5 1 ia rA 
Canadian Delhi Petroleum, Ltd 12301 . 212589 Dec. 31, 1056 35 75 | 602.7 400.0 
Tomrock Copper Mines, Ltd_...... 12262 Bahamas Helicopters, Ltd__--..-.. 12653 
Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd.. 12225 Northspan Uranium Mines, Ltd.... 12868 
Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd., Imperial Oil, Ltd—— - 12860 Foreign stocks e 2 ase on New York 

c 12226 Canada General Fund (1954), Ltd. 912127 Hof BLCRENGE 
Simca (Automobile Machine & Investors Group Canadian Fund, [Shares and value in milions] 

Body Manufacturing Co.) 12407 KO A M E A R EA D EA ak 311308 
United Funds Canada, Ltd-------- >11036 s Amended to register additional securities 

Isras” Israel-Rassco Investment — 
Co., Ltd 111939 a8 provided by sec. 24 (e) (1) of the Invest- Dee. A, 17 74 $1,915 
PEAR N BT we eg ie ment Company Act of 1940. Dee. 31, 1954.. 18 77 3, 065 
Home ON: OOs ( 12572 Dec. 31, 1955.. 20 88 3'003 
Lake Ontario Portland Cement Co. 5 TABLE 4.—Foreign government bonds! listed Dee. 31. 1956 20 95 4; 633 

w ͤ er 12579 on New York Stock Exchange 
Supercrete, Ltd. 12628 [Values in millions} Foreign stocks (common and preferred) 
F 12631 listed on New York Stock Ezchange 
Israel-Mediterranean Petroleum, Num- Num- | Par | Market ng 

Inc., and voting trustees for the Date ber of ber of | value | value (Shares and value in millions} 

American Voting Trust Certifi- issuers ues “7 R 8 

eee e e eee 12555 Date ber of bar of ber of pe inna 
1 Filed in 1955. Dee. 31, 1953....... 50 18781, 234.4) $899.0 uers | issues | shares 

Dee, 31, 1951. 58) 201) 1, 167.7 871.6 

? Filed in 1954. Dec. 31, 1955... 55| 199| 1204.5] 914.5 X 75] 81.943 
s Amended to register additional securities 31, 1956. 56 199| 1, 108.0 768. 7 a — 78 3, 097 
as provided by sec. 24 (e) (1) of the Invest- Bes 1 1 * ae = = 4 a 

ment Company Act of 1940. 1 Does not include bonds of International Bank. — 

TABLE 5.—New listings of foreign issues on New York and American Stock Exchanges, 1956 
Effective | Number of shares Effective Number of shares 
date or par value date or par value 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Union of South Africa, 414-percent external loan | Jan. 23, 1956 | $17,000,000, Trans-Cuba Oil Co. V. T. O. for 50 cents par | Feb. 29, 1956 ee V. 5 
bonds 1965. common class A 

General Electric Company of Germany: ! Atlas Consolidated Mining & Development Corp. | May 6, 1956 1280084 sates; 
Vee percont debt-adjustment bonds, series | Mar. 16, 1956 | $1,693,000, 10 Phil. 8 ares. 

1968. Prairie Oil Royalties Co., Ltd., $1 par capital. . do 1,700,820 shares, 
8 debt - adjustment bonds, series $845,000. La „ S. A. Am, shares for 75 pesos par May 10, 1956 | 513,453 shares, 
wi Sore ad debt-adjustment bonds, series . do $3,453,000, Liberal bens, ey 25 cents par common. .] June 24,1956 | 2,917,765 shares. 

Silver Miller Mines, Ltd., $1 par capital July 12. 1956 | 4,989,181 shares. 

State Gt bun Germany,! „ con- | Apr. 28, 1956 | $8,200,000. New Chamberlain Nd Ltd., 50 cents par 8 8 2,1956 2,000,000 shares, 
vertible and funding bonds 1966. common 

Commonwealth of Australia ! 414-percent bonds | July 11, 1956 | $25,000,000. Nickel Rim Mines, Ltd., $1 whip 8 1.000, 000 shares. 
due 1971. Northspan Uranium Mines, 1 par common. ee 41 1956 | 9,075,364 shares, 

Rudolph Karstadt, Inc.,! 414-percent debt-adjust- | Oct. 19, 1956 | $2,143,000, 
ment bon 8 


1 Other securities of these issuers were listed previously, 


[From the American Investor of August 1956] 
THE FOREIGN MARKET 


United States citizens are buying abroad as 
well as going abroad. Through the purchase 
of securities in foreign companies they are 
becoming owners and partners in~shops, 
mils, factories and the like. There are many 
reasons why. The return tends to be better 
than in the United States, the opportunity 
for higher prices good and the price paid 
lower than the comparable United States 
security. Virtually all foreign countries 
with the exception of Switzerland suffer 
chronically and sometimes acutely from a 
shortage of capital. In order to entice 
United States dollars into their corporate 
coffers, a higher yield is paid than is gen- 
erally available in this country. Brazilian 
investments, for instance, pay an average of 
10 to 12 cents on the dollar as compared to 
about 4 cents in the United States. 

The lure of foreign securities is more than 
income. The growth potentials are believed 
by many to be tremendous and could become 
more so as the standard of living improves. 
In underdeveloped countries the natural re- 
sources have to be developed, electricity har- 
nessed and heavy industry established. 
Against what can be done television is a 
trite but illustrative example. Seventy per 
cent of Canadian and 98 percent of Western 
European families within TV reception range 
have yet to be sold sets as against less than 


20 percent in the United States. While new 
markets have yet to be scratched, old, well- 
established firms have grown to new 
heights since the war. The impact on stock 
prices is aptly shown by O’okiep Copper, a 
South African mining and smelting concern. 
The price of a share of O’okiep was 6% in 
1946—its 1956 high was 131%. 

Even now prices of selected foreign issues 
appear attractive. In Wall Street parlance, 
all else being equal it is the price-earnings 
ratio that counts. This means that if the 
ABC Company with 1 million shares of com- 
mon stock in the hands of the public netted 
$2 million in 1955 and the price of each share 
of stock is $10, the stock sells at 5 times its 
per share earnings (number of shares di- 
vided into profits with the answer divided 
into the stock price). In the United States 
markets a stock selling at 10 times its per 
share earnings was recently considered an 
average buy while one selling more than 
20 times such earnings was considered high- 
priced. On this basis it is easy to see why 
many foreign securities are said to be under- 
valued. For example, a large number of 
Brazilian securities recently sold from 2 to 5 
times earnings with the average standing 
at 3.3 times. The fact that a foreign security 
is low priced does not mean it is unknown. 
The British firm of Courtaulds Ltd., the 
world’s largest manufacturer of rayon and 
related products recently sold at about 8 


times Its 1955-56 earnings. At the same 
time its nearest American counterpart, 
American Viscose, sold at 10 times its esti- 
mated earnings. 

Americans are frequently urged to put 
their dollars outside the United States bor- 
der, yet the flow of the general public’s 
greenbacks into the foreign market has in- 
deed been slow. People characteristically 
prefer what they know. United States citi- 
zens show a strong preference for the stocks 
of United States corporations whose products 
are well known, much advertised and com- 
monly used. The idea that company plants 
are relatively near and can be visited (even 
if they never are) appeals more to the inves- 
tor than an interest in more distant, even 
though more lucrative, plants abroad. High 
in popularity are Canadian securities; while 
Canada is foreign and tremendously fast- 
growing, it is not “too foreign.” 

A far greater deterrent than shyness of the 
unknown are the pitfalls. And unless a 
stock is traded on an American exchange, 
that is, has a ready market for sellers, it can 
often be extremely difficult for a United 
States citizen to obtain cash for the stock, 
About the only countries where an American 
can get his money out as easily as he can put 
it in are Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, Uru- 
guay, Switzerland, Tangiers, and Lebanon, 
It can be done with relative ease in England, 
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Belgium, and Holland. In Japan, for in- 
stance, the situation is difficult to the point 
of being ludicrous. A United States investor 
who buys a Japanese security not traded on 
an American exchange must wait 6 years and 
1 day to get back his whole investment. If 
the stock should soar, say 400 percent within 
2 weeks, he could sell it—but his money stays 
in Japan. If he decides to switch from one 
Japanese security to another he must do so 
within 1 month after the sale of the first or 
his money is blocked. After a 2-year in- 
vestment in a specific Japanese stock (no 
switches), the American may start to with- 
draw the proceeds at the rate of 20 percent a 
year. As a result United States investors 
hesitate at buying Japanese securities not 
traded on a United States exchange. 

Even when restrictions are not so prohibi- 
tive, the foreign market is hardly a mecca 
for the American. Political upheavals, ex- 
propriations, and nationalization of industry 
are never ending threats. Foreign invest- 
ment laws often change overnight while cur- 
rency rates can be even more volatile. Fre- 
quently it is difficult to know what the ex- 
change rate actually is; black-market cur- 
rency operations have all the intricacy of a 
Chinese whodunit and the average American 
investor is no match for foreign professionals. 
Most Americans stay away from the black 
market but all are faced with another 
problem, 

Business is done differently abroad than 
it is in the United States and understand- 
able or not, it probably will continue to be 
done that way. For instance, outside the 
United States competition is seldom encour- 
aged while price fixing is acceptable. When 
an American dollar goes outside the United 
States borders it is converted into foreign 
currency and acts as a foreigner although 
its owner may never deviate from his staid 
Bostonian habits. A bookkeeper in the 
United States and one in a foreign country 
would be hard put to understand one an- 
other even if both spoke English. The sys- 
tems are too different. For instance, for- 
eign earnings are generally understated and 
foreign corporations believe in building up 
hidden reserves. Even then, the percentage 
of earnings paid out to stockholders in the 
form of dividends is generally lower than in 
the United States. Stock dividends, how- 
ever, are far from uncommon. Imperial 
Chemical, for example, increased its out- 
standing common from 50 million in 1945 
to 141 million by last year largely through 
stock dividends. Taxes vary from country to 
country. Holland does not tax dividends 
paid to United States citizens, Canada levies 
a 15-percent tax, Germany 30 percent. Cor- 
poration taxes are likewise different. In 
England the figure is 4244 percent, in the 
United States 52 percent, in Italy 65 percent, 
in West Germany 75 percent. 

The differences are endless and touch on 
all facets of economic life. Result: United 
States citizens are highly suspicious of for- 
eigners, and those foreigners are equally sus- 
picious of us. No aid is terminology, as 
many a United States purchaser of a so- 
called cheap stock has discovered. The stock 
is likely to stay at the cheap price, for his- 
torically the United States stock price earn- 
ings ratio tops the foreign one. A foreign 
stock which sells at 14 times earnings, com- 
pared to 17 times earnings for its United 
States counterpart, may have gone as high 
as it will until the United States stock moves 
up further. 

Right now the purchase of foreign securi- 
ties appears to have leveled off after a 2-year 
upswing. The prime reasons are twofold: 
world tension plus rising foreign stock prices. 
But the growth potential and resulting prof- 
its in many foreign countries are still tre- 
mendously large. Cooperation is necessary— 
money that goes in must come out just as 
easily, As foreign companies recognize the 
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worth of the American investor and list their 
securities on American exchanges, this situa- 
tion will improve. 


MOVEMENT OF HEADQUARTERS OF 
MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAIL- 
ROAD 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
unprecedented action of the manage- 
ment of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad in secretly moving its head- 
quarters out of St. Louis over the week- 
end is hard for any fairminded person 
to understand. Here is a public utility 
that apparently has little or no respect 
for its loyal employees or the public in 
general. 

This procedure would seem to repre- 
sent an alltime low in a corporation’s 
approach to the question of public 
relations. 

It is my understanding that employees 
of the railroad came to work Monday 
morning, many with their lunch boxes, 
only to read a sign pasted on the closed 
doors to the effect that if they wanted 
work they could now apply in Denison, 
Tex., at 10 a. m. Wednesday morning. 

It is also my understanding that some 
employees have even lost personal be- 
longings, which were left in the desks 
they had left over the weekend. 

It will be hard for the people of St. 
Louis and the surrounding area to forget 
this highhanded action on the part of 
this railroad. 

I have brought this matter to the 
attention of the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], chairman 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. 

The Senator from Washington is re- 
questing an immediate report from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
he tells me that when that is received 
he intends to have his committee inves- 
tigate the matter. 

Under our system of free enterprise, 
nothing should prevent the management 
of this railroad from establishing its of- 
fice or offices anywhere it considers to 
the best interest of its stockholders. But 
the secret and heartless manner in which 
this move has been made can only bring 
discredit to this public utility in the 
minds of the people it serves. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There is now being 
prepared a request which will be sent 
immediately to the ICC, asking for im- 
mediate investigation of what I consider 
to be, from the facts I know, and as has 
been stated by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, a very highhanded procedure on 
the part of the management of this par- 
ticular railroad. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In the name of 
the people of St. Louis and the St. Louis 
area, I most sincerely thank the great 
Senator from the State of Washington 
for his prompt interest in this matter. 


NEED FOR A REVISED FEDERAL 
BUDGET 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it is my 
earnest hope that President Eisenhower 
will decide to send to the Congress a re- 
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vision of his January budget, pointing 
out wherein reductions can be made. In 
view of my political record, it is need- 
less for me to say that I make this sug- 
gestion completely without partisanship. 

It is my understanding, and it has been 
so stated by the President, that the 
pending budget was predicated upon 
carrying out the will of our citizens. 

It is true that, for 24 years, the peo- 
ple back home have been urging Federal 
spending. I have frequently remarked 
that many people come to Washington 
to urge more and more spending, but 
practically none come to protest against 
spending. Now, however, the situation 
is changed. 

There is a grassroots movement for 
more economical Federal Government, 
which is different from anything I have 
seen in my 24 years of service in the 
Senate. People at home are passing 
formal resolutions for reduced spending, 
and they are coming to Washington to 
back them up. This means that the 
people back home have come to realize 
that spending and spending and taxing 
and taxing can destroy this great coun- 
try of ours. 

In view of the very manifest change 
of public sentiment, it would be a states- 
manlike action on the part of the Presi- 
dent, who I am sure desires to follow the 
will of the people, to send new budget 
recommendations for retrenchment. 

I fully realize the responsibility of 
Congress, for all appropriations rest in 
the Congress; but, on the other hand, 
the President controls the rate and tim- 
ing of expenditures. It is my firm con- 
viction that coordinate action between 
the President and the Congress is essen- 
tial to retrenchment without impairment 
of essential Federal functions. 

The law provides that the President 
submit to Congress his budget recom- 
mendation, but, in recent years, a new 
condition has arisen which gives to the 
President very great control over the 
rate of annual expenditures. 

I refer to the unexpended balances of 
appropriations and authorizations pre- 
viously made, which, as of July 1, are 
estimated at $70 billion. If the Congress 
reduces appropriations, the President in 
many instances can, if he desires, use 
these unexpended balances to continue 
the rate of annual expenditures without 
reduction. Of course, it could only be 
done within certain limits. It is a fact, 
however, that the unexpended balances 
are running high in many Federal 
programs. 

In national secuirty, the unexpended 
balances will be $40 billion at the end of 
this fiscal year; in foreign aid, the un- 
expended balances will be $6 billion; and 
in domestic-civilian activities, the un- 
expended balances will be $24 billion. 
It therefore must be apparent to all that 
unless there is coordinated action be- 
tween the President and the Congress it 
is possible that no real reduction in 
actual expenditures can be expected. In 
fact, the total of the unexpended bal- 
ances as of the first of next July will be 
nearly equal to estimated expenditures 
for the coming year. 

I wish to make it clear that Congress 
can cut the appropriations, but, because 
of the huge unexpended balances, ex- 
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penditure reduction does not necessarily 
follow. 

What the people want is that spending 
be cut so that actually payments can be 
made on the public debt and taxes re- 
duced. 

If requested appropriations are en- 
acted there will be available, including 
the unexpended balances, the sum of 
approximately $145 billion as of July 1. 

The only legal restraint on the ex- 
penditure of this huge sum will be the 
ceiling that now exists on the public debt. 

I repeat my previous statement, that 
enactment of the budget at the proposed 
level and in its present form will shut the 
door to tax reduction for a long time to 
come, It will start new avenues of 
spending which will grow and grow. 
It will mean we will have a higher budget 
next year than this year. 

I make this appeal to the President 
in the interest of true economy and re- 
trenchment which, as I have tried to 
make clear, is possible only by coordi- 
nate action of Congress and the execu- 
tive branch. We all know that the 
President could not personally consider 
the thousands of items included in the 
1,150-page budget submitted to Congress. 
For this he had to rely upon his subordi- 
nates. His response to the nationwide 
demand of the people now to reduce this 
budget would be a graceful recognition 
of the fact that this is a democratic 
country and that those in power should 
follow the will of a majority of our citi- 
zens. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
the President has control over the Bureau 
of the Budget? 

Mr: BYRD. It is. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
the Bureau of the Budget works on a 
year-a-round basis, and has access to all 
elements of the Government, so that it 
can know what is going on, and base its 
judgment upon such knowledge? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is entirely 
correct. The trained personnel in the 
Bureau of the Budget could make avail- 
able information as to the reductions 
which should be made in the budget in 
an orderly way and in a more effective 
way than could Congress by going into 
the 1150-page budget and making re- 
ductions of its own. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. IS it not true that 
the Bureau of the Budget has at least 
ol 3 working on a year- a- round 

? 


Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Could the Senator 
from Virginia, for whom I have great ad- 
miration, and whom I commend for the 
speech he has made today, tell the Sen- 
ate how the Congress could compete with 
the Bureau of the Budget in learning all 
that goes on within the financial recesses 
of the Government, on the basis of the 
time and personnel we have at our dis- 
posal? 

Mr. BYRD. It would be very difficult 
for Congress to do so. There are 600 
separate items in the budget which are 
subject to reduction by amendment. 
There are more than 6,000 subitems. It 
naturally follows that it is most difficult 
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for the Appropriations Committees and 
the Congress itself to act on these in- 
dividual items. Therefore I think it is 
incumbent on the administration to sub- 
mit a budget revised in accordance with 
public sentiment. As the Senator from 
Montana knows, the people are demand- 
ing a reduction in Federal spending. 

Mr. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with what 
the Senator from Virginia has just said. 
Does the Senator see, in the trend in re- 
cent years, a lessening of the power of the 
purse on the part of the Congress, and 
an increase in that particular aspect on 
the part of the Executive? 

Mr. BYRD. I think the implication of 
the Senator’s question is correct, espe- 
cially with respect to the huge unex- 
pended balances, the timing of the ex- 
penditure of which is entirely controlled 
by the President. However, I wish to 
make it clear that the speech I have made 
today does not indicate that Congress 
should not cut such expenditures if the 
President is unwilling to submit a new 
budget. We must do the best we can. 
If Congress must do it, the job will not 
be so good as that which could be done 
by the Bureau of the Budget, with its 
trained personnel. However, if the Pres- 
ident does not do it, it is the duty of 
Congress to cut the budget. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Virginia may have 2 ad- 
ditional minutes, in order to answer an 
inquiry by the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I was 
particularly impressed by the statement 
of the Senator from Virginia as to the 
expansion of fields of governmental serv- 
ice into which the Federal Government 
will enter in the event the President’s 
recommendation is followed. Can the 
Senator from Virginia tell us the num- 
ber of new fields of operation which the 
Federal Government will enter this 
year? 

Mr. BYRD. That could hardly be 
done in 2 minutes. 

Consider, first, Federal grants to the 
States. There are 14 new Federal grants 
to the States provided for in the present 
budget, one being for the construction 
of local schools. That will open up a 
Pandora’s box. It will cost many bil- 
lions of dollars, and it will not be pos- 
sible to stop it. There are a number 
of other new avenues of spending. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How many fields of 
governmental operation which histori- 
cally and traditionally were performed 
by the States, and for which the Fed- 
eral Government gave aid, existed prior 
to 1932? 

Mr. BYRD. The field of Federal 
grants is one category. In 1932 there 
was only one Federal grant, and that 
was for roads. In that year the cost was 
$250 million. If the President’s budget 
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is adopted, there will be 67 Federal 
grants to States, costing $544 billion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that since 1932 the Fed- 
eral Government has undertaken to pro- 
vide money for approximately 50 fields 
of governmental service which histori- 
cally and traditionally were previously 
financed by local and State govern- 
ments? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 
I think there are 53. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But if this year’s rec- 
ommende ions are carried into effect, 
that num er will be increased by 16, will 
it not? 

Mr. BYRD. The number will be in- 
creased by 14. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I also correct in 
understanding that if the wedge is driven 
by the adoption of those recommenda- 
tions this year, the prospects are that 
the appropriations to finance such serv- 
ices will expand each year in the future? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I am very much interested in 
the remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] on 
the subject of reducing the budget. I 
do not know of any time in the history 
of our country when the people in gen- 
eral have become as greatly interested in 
governmental spending as now. 

I have before me an excellent edito- 
rial on the subject, entitled “$1 Billion 
Budget Cut Gets You $19,” published in 
the Oil City Derrick of March 26, 1957. 
The editorial points out that a billion 
dollar cut in the budget would mean that 
every man, woman, and child in the 
country would have an additional $19 for 
his own use. Of course, as the editorial 
points out, a $2 billion reduction in the 
budget would mean twice that amount, 
or $38. 

The editorial treats the question of the 
budget directly at the grassroots. There- 
fore J ask that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OnE-BILLION-DOLLAR BUDGET Cur GETS 

You $19 

Suggestions for trimming the Federal 
budget of $71.8 billion are pretty general. 
Congressional leaders, economic and business 
leaders, and the man in the street all are 
saying it's too high and ought to be cut. 

Suggestions on the size of the budget cut 
are pretty general, too, but quite varied. The 
proposed trimming figures range from 82 
billion up to $8 billion. 

But just what does a cut of $2 billion or 
$8 billion mean to the average American. 

In figures anybody can understand, it 
means just this—it is estimated by the Tax 
Foundation that for each $1 billion slashed 
from the budget, every American family of 4, 
on the average, would have an additional 
$19 for its own use. 

For example, the $19 multiplied by a $2 
billion slash would mean $38 in your pocket; 
a $3 billion trimming, $57; and an $8 bil- 
lion slash, a sizable $152. 

Now to make the application of a budget 
slash just a bit more personal. Suppose a 
slash of $5 billion were made and you applied 
the saving it would mean to some of the 
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things you might want for your home. Well, 
you could buy, for instance, 5 portable hu- 
midifiers, a hi-fi phonograph, 4 portable tool 
sets, an upholstered chair, two 6-by-9 rugs, 
a table TV set, or 2 clock radios. 

You see, budget slashing is real money in 
your pocket. So you'd better add your voice 
to that of other taxpayers and demand that 
the upward spiral of Federal spending be 
halted and a substantial cutback made in 
that fantastic $71.8 billion budget for fiscal 
1958. 


DIAMOND JUBILEE ANNIVERSARY 
OF KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Knights 
of Columbus, founded in the State of 
Connecticut in 1882, will begin its dia- 
mond jubilee celebration on Friday of 
this week. 

The supreme knight of this organiza- 
tion is Luke E. Hart, of St. Louis, a very 
distinguished citizen who is highly re- 
spected by the people of my State. 

The observance of this jubilee will 
stretch from New Haven to the Philip- 
pines, and from northern Canada to 
Puerto Rico. 

‘The native New Haven organization 
still has its roots firmly entrenched in 
that community. There is located the 
supreme council headquarters and San 
Salvador Council No. 1. 

On March 29, 1882, the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut approved a reso- 
lution that Michael J. McGivney, 
Mathew C. O’Connor, Cornelius T. Dris- 
coll, James T. Mullen, John T. Kerrigan, 
Daniel Colwell, and William M. Geary, 
and all other persons now associated 
with them under the name of the 
Knights of Columbus, together with all 
other such persons as may hereafter be- 
come associated with them, and their 
successors, are constituted a body corpo- 
rate and politic by the name of the 
Knights of Columbus. 

The charter thus granted to these citi- 
zens of New Haven marked the birth 
here of what has grown to an organiza- 
tion of more than 1 million in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines. 

If my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PurTELL] were 
present, he would join with me in con- 
gratulating the Knights of Columbus 
and Supreme Knight Luke E. Hart upon 
the eve of the diamond jubilee. On þe- 
half of my colleague, as well as myself, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Rzcorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an article from the 
New Haven Register of Sunday, March 
24, 1957, discussing the diamond jubilee, 
and also a copy of the proclamation 
issued by the Governor of our State, pro- 
claiming Knights of Columbus Day. 

There being no objection, the article 
and proclamation were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxcond, as follows: 

[From the New Haven Register of March 

24, 1957] 

K. or C., FOUNDED HERE IN 1882, STARTS DIA- 
MOND JUBILEE PripAy—ReEv. M. J. MCGIVNEY 
STATUS TO BE UNVEILED SUNDAY IN WATER- 
BURY 
The Knights of Columbus, world’s largest 

fraternal benefit society of Catholic men 


founded here 75 years ago, is readying its 
diamond jubilee, 
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The observance will stretch from New 
Haven to the Philippines, from northern 
Canada to Puerto Rico. The native New 
Haven organization still has its roots firmly 
entrenched here with the supreme council 
headquarters and San Salvador Council No. 1. 

On March 29, 1882, the General Assembly of 
Connecticut approved a resolution “that 
Michael J. McGivney, Mathew C. O’Connor, 
Cornelius T. Driscoll, James T. Mullen, John 
T. Kerrigan, Daniel Colwell, and William 
M. Geary, and all other persons now associ- 
ated with them under the name of the 
Knights of Columbus, together with all other 
such persons as may hereafter become asso- 
ciated with them, and their successors, are 
constituted a body corporate and politic by 
the name of the Knights of Columbus.” 

The charter thus granted to these citizens 
of New Haven marked the birth here of what 
has grown to an organization of more than 
1 million in the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 


CONGRATULATIONS GIVEN 


Congratulations have been pouring into 
the office of the supreme council for weeks. 
Led by Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff and Mayor 
Richard C. Lee, State governors and mayors 
of cities all over the United States have wired 
their best wishes and have proclaimed March 
29 Knights of Columbus Day, according to 
Charles Ducey, director of the service bureau 
of the supreme council. 

Among the governors who have proclaimed 
March 29 Knights of Columbus Day are those 
from the States of Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Washington, D. C. (Commissioners), Florida, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New Mexico, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Wash- 
ington State. More wires are coming in all 
the time. 

Dan Daniel, commander of the American 
Legion, has extended congratulations. Many 
State legislatures have adopted resolutions 
congratulating the knights and commemo- 
rating March 29. Among them are the legis- 
latures of Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee, Wisconsin. May- 
ors from hundreds of cities have wired head- 
quarters here, and it is expected that nearly 
every American city and town will be repre- 
sented by the time anniversary celebrations 
start. 

Next Sunday (March 31) a bronze statue 
of the Reverend Michael J. McGiyney, the 
founder, will be unveiled and dedicated at 
Waterbury, his birthplace. 


INITIAL JUBILEE EVENT 


The exercises honoring the priest, who was 
a curate at St. Mary's parish here, when he 
conceived the idea out of which the Knights 
of Columbus grew, will be the initial event 
in a jubilee observance in which 4,000 coun- 
cils of the now far-flung society are partic- 
ipating. 

The statue will be unveiled by John Wil- 
liam Walsh, of Bridgeport, 12-year-old great- 
grandnephew of Father McGivney. Joseph 
A. Coletti, of Boston, was the sculptor for 
the statue, cast from a plaster likeness. 

The 8-foot bronze figure has been erected 
in a small park at the intersection of Grand 
and Meadow Streets, opposite the Waterbury 
railroad station. The statue stands on a 
14-ton marble pedestal 10 feet high. 

Speakers at the ceremony will include 
Archbishop Henry J. O’Brien, of Hartford, 
Supreme Knight Luke E. Hart, Governor Ribi- 
coff, Mayor Edward Bergin, of Waterbury, 
and James V. Hughes, of Vancouver, B. C., a 
director of the Knights of Columbus. Judge 
John E. Swift, of Boston, former supreme 
knight, will preside. 

Among the invited guests are Francis 
Cardinal Speliman, Archbishop of New York; 
Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan, of Bridgeport; 
Bishop Bernard J. Flanagan, of Norwich; 
Auxiliary Bishop John F, Hackett, of Hart- 
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ford; Justice Raymond E. Baldwin, of the 
Supreme Court of Errors; and Justice Pat- 
rick B. O'Sullivan, chief justice-designate of 
the Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors. 

The Knights have grown out of but never 
away from New Haven. The home office of 
the Supreme Council, from which all the 
society's activities are directed, has always 
ben located here and now occupies the former 
general office building of the New Haven 
Railroad. 

Father McGivney and the little group of 
men who were associated with him in the 
founding of the Knights of Columbus had 
one immediate purpose—to form a society 
which would provide financial assistance to 
its members and their dependents in time 
of need, disability or death. 


FAMILIES DISRUPTED 


They had striking and frequent evidence 
of the need for such a society in their own 
circle of friends when families were dis- 
rupted and thrown into poverty by the death 
of the breadwinner. 

The effects of sudden loss of the head of 
the family, therefore, plus the determina- 
tion to do something practical about reliev- 
ing them, was the beginning from which has 
come an organization with assets of $120 
million to them and their beneficiaries. 

Fairly recent reports of the acquisition by 
the Knights of Columbus of the Yankee Sta- 
dium site, and other sizable financial deals, 
reflect only one of the many phases of the 
society’s growth from its humble beginning. 

Although the original and still strongly 
maintained purpose of the K. of C. was to 
provide financial aid for the widows and 
children of its members, there was built into 
its charter the blueprint of more general 
service to church, state and community. 

Soon after its founding, its primary pur- 
pose was expanded to include activities by 
local, State, and supreme or international 
councils in the flelds of social welfare, aid to 
religion, patriotic endeavor, civic betterment, 
aid to education, and similar projects. 

Early in their existence, the Knights es- 
tablished a chair of American history at the 
Catholic University of America and later 
contributed $500,000 to the same institution 
for graduate scholarships. In the famous 
“Oregon school case,” and in similar situa- 
tions, the society led the fight which re- 
sulted in Supreme Court decisions upholding 
the right of parents to educate their children 
in the parochial schools. 


MICROFILMING COMPLETED 


The Knights have just completed the work 
begun in 1951, of microfilming almost 10 
million pages of manuscripts preserved in the 
Vatican Library. These reproductions are 
now available to American scholars at the 
K. of C. Vatican Film Library at St. Louis 
University and master films of the collection 
have been stored in a place safe from war 
or disaster damage. 

Immediately after World War II, the 
Knights established a million-dollar scholar- 
ship fund which is providing a complete 
college education for sons and daughters of 
members who were killed or totally disabled 
in military service. Recently, the provisions 
were extended to cover Korean war service. 

Since 1948 the society has spent almost 
$5 million advertising Catholic doctrine and 
practices in paid space in newspapers and 
magazines. As a result, more than two and 
a half million inquiries have been received 
at the K. of C. Religious Information Bureau 
in St. Louis, Mo., and the program has been 
praised by non-Catholic as well as Catholic 
leaders. 

Activities of the Knights in the field of 
patriotic endeavor range from the operation 
of the still-remembered K. of C. Huts,” dur- 
ing World War I, at training camps in the 
United States and Canada and at the front 
lines in France under the slogan “Everybody 
Welcome, Everything Free,” to the campaign 
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inaugurated in 1951, which ied to the inclu- 

sion in 1954 of the words “under God" in 

the official pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
PLAYGROUNDS IN ROME 

Long interested in the welfare of youth, 
the organization has maintained for 30 years, 
at the request of Pope Benedict XV and suc- 
ceeding Pontiffs, playgrounds in the crowded 
areas of Rome. The K of C also sponsors 
and directs its own organization of Colum- 
bian Squires for boys of high-school age. 

The spread of the Knights of Columbus 
vine planted in New Haven 75 years ago is 
reflected in the home locations of its officers 
and directors. 

The international officers of the society are 
Supreme Knight Hart, St. Louis; Deputy 
Supreme Knight Wm. J. Mulligan, Hartford; 
Supreme Secretary Joseph F. Lamb, New 
York; Supreme Treasurer Francis J. Heazel, 
Asheville, N. C.; Supreme Advocate Harold 
J. Lamboley, Monroe, Wis.; Supreme Chap- 
lain Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Finn, Bridgeport; 
Supreme Physician Gerald J. Lunz, M. D., 
Hamilton, Ontario, and Supreme Warden 
Lawrence J. Cowen, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Also members of the board of directors are 
Francis Fauteux, Montreal; Gervase T. 
Murphy, Calumet, Mich.; Dr. Charles W. 
Henney, Portage, Wis.; William E. Burke, 
Utica, N. T.; Clarence J. Malone, Topeka, 
Kans.; Charles J. Morgan, Chicago; William 
Lennox, Philadelphia; R. Conroy Scoggins, 
Houston; John T. Rocap, Indianapolis; Ger- 
ald C. Riley, Los Angeles; John W. McDevitt, 
Waltham, Mass.; F. J. Connolly, Shakopee, 
Minn.; James V. Hughes, Vancouver, B. C.; 
George M. Turner, Walsenburg, Colo.; and 
Harry C. Pierotti, Memphis. 

Supreme Knight Hart thus sums up the 
feeling, on this diamond jubilee of the 
knights, of more than a million members of 
the society he has served through about half 
its history and which he has headed since 
1953: 

“Our hearts remember gratefully the vi- 
sion, the courage and the devoted labors of 
our founders and of the great host of brother 
knights who have carried on and who are 

to raise to even greater heights the 
name and fame of the Knights of Columbus.” 


GOVERNOR PROcLAIMS KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
Dar 

Gov. Abraham A. Ribicoff, in designating 
March 29 as Knights of Columbus Day in 
Connecticut, issued this proclamation: 

“United in service to God, service to their 
country, and service to their fellowmen, more 
than 1 million members of the Knights of 
Columbus celebrate their order's Diamond 
Jubilee this month. 

This anniversary has a special meaning 
for Connecticut, because Connecticut is the 
birthplace of this splendid order. Its foun- 
der, Father Michael J. McGivney, was born 
in Waterbury, and it was as a young curate 
at St. Mary’s Church in New Haven that he 
first perceived the need for a fraternal bene- 
fit society for the men of his parish. Father 
McGivney’s vision, and the efforts of a small 
group of likeminded laymen, resulted in the 
original charter of the Knights of Columbus, 
granted by the General Assembly of Con- 
necticut on March 29, 1882. 

“Dedicated to broad positive goals in the 
fields of religious and patriotic education, 
of service to youth, of war relief and social 
welfare, and of interfaith understanding, the 
Knights of Columbus have justified the most 
hopeful expectations of their founder. 

“Today, an active membership of over 1 
million Knights of Columbus in councils 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, and the Philippines attests 
to the vigor of the ideal which Father Mc- 
Givney brought to life. 

“Connecticut’s 35,000 Knights of Colum- 
bus can take justifiable pride in 75 years of 
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religious and humanitarian accomplishment. 
Connecticut citizens of every faith will join 
in expressing congratulations to the Knights 
of Columbus on their Diamond Jubilee, and 
in sharing confidence in the continuation 
by the Knights of Columbus of their tradi- 
tion of service. 

“It is fitting, therefore, that March 29, 1957, 
be designated as Knights of Columbus Day so 
that this order may receive the recognition 
which it deserves.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SAFFLOWER 
AND THE NEW CROP DEVELOP- 
MENT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in my 
minority views to the 1956 report of the 
Joint Economic Committee, I noted that 
“at the moment, new crops development 
research seems to be the front which 
offers the greatest promise for more effi- 
cient utilization of resources in agri- 
culture now keing used to produce quan- 
tities of some crops greatly in excess of 
demand! —page 71. 

A week before that report was issued, 
I called the Senate’s attention to a publi- 
cation of the Utah State Agriculture Col- 
lege Experiment Station relating to the 
development of safflower, a new crop. 
On that occasion I indicated that: 

First. Safflower is an annual oil-seed 
plant, which produces an oil adapted for 
use in making paint, and a cake or meal 
byproduct which is recognized as a good 
protein supplement for livestock. 

Second. Safflower is as easily grown as 
spring wheat, and does well on some of 
less arid of the drylands devoted to 
wheat production in northern Utah and 
Similar areas. 

Third. There is an established market 
for safflower oil at industrial centers and 
for oil-seed meal locally, but that there 
is no extracting plant closer than Cali- 
fornia. 

- Recent developments relating to 

safflower production in Utah are reported 

in the March 1, 1957, issue of the Box 

Elder Journal which is published in Brig- 

ham City, Utah. In an interesting ar- 

ticle entitled, “Propose Extensive Experi- 
mentation With Safflower Seed Crop in 

Box Elder County” it is indicated that: 
First. Two processing firms are inter- 

ested in signing contracts with farmers 

to grow 10,000 acres of safflower at $70 a 

ton for seed. 

Second. If the crops at the end of 3 
years have proved profitable to the grow- 
ers and sufficient acreage could be se- 
cured that one of the firms would build a 
processing plant in the area. 

Since the article contains other inter- 
esting facts about this new crop, saf- 
fiower, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROPOSE EXTENSIVE EXPERIMENTATION WITH 
SaFFLOWER SEED Crop IN Box ELDER 
CounTY—NeEw VEGETABLE Om INDUSTRY 
May RESULT From Crop Intropucrion— 
THOUSAND Acres OFFERED To Grow NEw 
Crop NEXT YEAR, ADDITIONAL ACREAGE Is 
SOUGHT 
Introduction of a new cash, dry-land farm 

crop which could develop into a new vege- 

table oil refining industry in Box Elder 

County was discussed Tuesday evening at a 
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meeting held in Trementon and attended by 
60 farmers from Box Elder and Cache Coun- 
ties, Utah, Franklin and Oneida Counties, 
Idaho. 

Attending the meeting were Dr. Carl E. 
Classen, president of Pacific Oilseeds, Inc., 
Woodland, Calif., and Edwin A. Hill, vice 
president, Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp., San 
Francisco, who told the group they were in- 
terested in signing contracts for approxi- 
mately 10,000 acres of safflower. 


DEMAND IS HIGH 


Safflower oils are in great demand, Dr. 
Classen told the group in pointing out that 
his company is interested in increased acre- 
age of this plant. 

He offered a price of $70 per ton to farmers 
who might produce the seed, delivered to 
local elevators. He pointed out that his 
company was interested in having growers 
produce the seed for 2 or 3 years. 

At the end of that period, if the crop has 
proved profitable to the growers, and suffi- 
cient acreage could be secured, the company 
would want to build a processing plant, 
either in northern Utah or southern Idaho, 


THIRTY THOUSAND ACRES AVAILABLE 


County Agent Fullmer Allred pointed out 
that Box Elder County has approximately 
90,000 acres of land capable of producing 
dry-farm, fall wheat, with approximately 
one-third of this amount being deferred be- 
cause of wheat-acreage allotments. 

The saffiower plant, which is a desert plant, 
might do well under dry farm conditions in 
this area, the county agent pointed out. In 
some test plots, which have been put out in 
northern Utah, this crop has produced from 
300 to 1,340 pounds per acre, he reported. 

Under irrigation in Utah, saffiower has pro- 
duced 2,300 pounds of seed per acre, Prof. Don 
Pittman of Utah State Agricultural College, 
announced. 


PRODUCTION RECORD GOOD 


L. H. Daines, Logan, reported that he had 
grown safflower on his dry farm in Cache 
County continuously for the past 9 years 
with production ranging from 400 to 1,500 
per acre, 

County agents from four counties brought 
farmers to the meeting. Dr. Wade Parkey, 
who is with the Department of Agriculture 
with offices at the campus in Logan, will be 
spending full time doing research work on 
safflower plants, the group was told. 

He will follow up with the safflower pro- 
gram started by Prof. Don Pittman. Other 
specialists from the college attending the 
session were Prof. Del Tingey and Dr. Rollo 
Woodward. 

EXPLORES NEW AREAS 


Dr. Claassen said that his company was 
looking for a new area where they could ob- 
tain seed for oils and that they were unable 
to secure any more in California. He said 
that the average production per acre in Cali- 
fornia was approximately 1,700 pounds. 

After the meeting a poll was taken of the 
number of acres that farmers would volun- 
teer to grow in this area, by County Agent 
Allred. It showed that there were 1,000 acres 
of land that the safflower could be raised on 
next year from those in attendance, 

“There will be other farmers in northern 
Utah and southern Idaho who will be inter- 
ested in trying this crop, and these people 
should contact their county agricultural 
agent,” Allred said, 


SEED COST IS LOW 


Seed should be available at a cost of about 
$8 per 100 pound weight, it was announced. 
Recommended rates for planting are about 
25 pounds per acre. This would be a cost of 
approximately $2 per acre for seed. 

Edwin A. Hill said that his company in San 
Francisco would pay $70 per ton for the seed 
plus $15 freight for anyone who would de- 
liver seed they now had on hand to his 
factory. 
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Growers should be receiving $85 to $90 per 
ton in a few years. This year growers in Cali- 
fornia received approximately $75 per ton. 

County Agent Roberts and his assistant 
Johnsen, from Franklin County, attended 
this meeting. County Agent Grover from 
Oneida County was also in attendance. 


HON. WHITING WILLAUER, UNITED 
STATES AMBASSADOR TO HON- 
DURAS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] in pay- 
ing tribute to the United States Ambas- 
sador to Honduras, Mr. Whiting Wil- 
lauer, for his courageous act which has 
recently been publicized. 

I have known Mr, Willauer for many 
years and can verify that this outstand- 
ing deed is not out of character, In Bos- 
ton, he had a distinguished career as an 
admiralty lawyer; in Washington with 
the Justice Department Criminal Divi- 
sion, he helped to clear up political cor- 
ruption in the Federal judiciary and then 
to curb the anti-Americanism of Nazi 
bundists. 

Football injuries prevented him from 
taking a commission during the war, so 
he joined the China Defense Supplies 
Agency and went to China to supervise 
the transportation of supplies over the 
famed hump. After the war, he associ- 
ated himself with General Chennault in 
organizing the well-known Civil Air 
Transport. While the Communists were 
overrunning China, Ambassador Willauer 
directed an airlift in which 18 cargo 
planes averaged 28 round trips daily, 
flying supplies to the outmanned Chiang- 
kai Shek forces. As a result of his activ- 
ities in China, he was the No. 3 man on 
the liquidation list of the Chinese Reds. 

It is evident, then, that this act of 
bravery is nothing new for Mr. Willauer. 
The recovery of a 12-year-old boy from 
a treacherous river pool in Honduras is 
further proof of the courage of this man. 
The State Department is indeed fortu- 
nate in having such a man in its service. 
I trust that Ambassador Willauer’s serv- 
ices will be continued, and the United 
States will have the benefit of his talents 
for a long time. 


THE GREAT CHALLENGE OF UNEX- 
PLORED REGIONS—REAR ADM. 
RICHARD E. BYRD AND CAPT. FINN 
RONNE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand two clippings which I feel ex- 
press the challenge to America in ex- 
ploring and developing the unknown. 
The clippings symbolize the great role 
performed by those adventuresome 
spirits who have blazed so many a trail 
for this Nation in the frozen Arctic and 
Antarctic. 

The first is an editorial from the 
March 13, 1957, issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal, which pays a final tribute to 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd, that great fig- 
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ure whose untimely departure the Na- 
tion still mourns. 

The second is an article from the 
March 24 issue of the New York Times, 
by Capt. Finn Ronne, one of America’s 
outstanding explorers, and now one of 
the leaders of the party of scientists and 
Navy men in the Antarctic. 

Perhaps I read this latter article with 
particular interest because it refers, in 
part, to a flight made by Captain Ronne 
with Lt. Comdr. Charles McCarthy, of 
New Richmond, Wis., at the controls. 

But whether an explorer is from Wis- 
consin or from Virginia or any other 
State, the people of the United States 
thrill to the exploits of these modern day 
Vikings. 

We cannot overstate the importance 
of America’s establishing its fullest 
rights with respect to the Antarctic. No 
man now living can foretell the uses 
which this region may ultimately have 
in terms of national defense, mineral 
resources, aviation, opportunities, scien- 
tific experimentation, and other advan- 
tages. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
these clippings be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 13, 
1957 


Go AGAIN IF BYRD COMMANDED 


Few men have the zeal or courage to ex- 
plore unknown parts of this much-charted 
globe. Richard Evelyn Byrd, now dead at 
68—whose enthusiasm always made him seem 
as young as when he flew over the North Pole 
in 1926~was one of them. 

With determination, he talked the Navy 
into training him as a World War I filer, 
even though a thrice broken leg had earlier 
forced him into retirement. With persua- 
siveness and ingenuity, he won financial 
backing for his North Pole venture, his non- 
stop flight across the Atlantic, and two ex- 
peditions to Antarctica. 

With the experience thus gained and with 
undiminished zest, he headed three more 
Government-financed trips to the South 
Pole continent—including the current Deep 
Freeze phase of this Nation’s participation in 
the international geophysical year. 

All told, Admiral Byrd helped bring some 
2 million square miles of territory—much 
of it potentially rich in natural resources— 
into the range of human knowledge. And 
through his books and lectures he gave 
Americans a better understanding of the area 
and the trials that face men who strive to 
unlock its secrets, 

Admiral Byrd gained wealth from his writ- 
ings (although a big part of his earnings 
went to pay off expedition debts), He re- 
ceived the Nation’s highest awards for ac- 
complishment and valor, including the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. Yet the finest 
tribute probably came from Bernt Balchen, 
the pilot of his earlier expeditions. 

Said Balchen after the first trip to Ant- 
arctica: “I’d go again if Byrd commanded. 
Oh, he is a joyous man.” 

[From the New York Times of March 24, 
1957 
RONNE DESCRIBES POLAR BASE TAsSK—THIRTY= 

NINE-MAN UNITED STATES Party RACES To 

COMPLETE ELLSWORTH UNIT FOR ANTARCTIC 

WINTER 

(By Capt. Finn Ronne} 

ELLSWORTH STATION, ANTARCTICA, March 

20.—Since I took over command of this sta- 
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tion February 12, the 39 of us have labored 
day and night to complete our base for the 
winter. 

With only two exceptions, the weather has 
been too foul to permit any airplane flights. 

On March 3, a brief respite in the otherwise 
constant overcast allowed us to make a short 
fight to the British Shackleton Base, 51 miles 
to the east of us. Hugo Neuberg, glaciologist 
for the International Geophysical Year be- 
ginning July 1, was along to discuss his pro- 
gram with members of the 16-man British 
group headed by Dr. Vivian Fuchs. 

In the next Antarctic spring, Dr. Fuchs, 
whom I met in the Antarctic in 1948, will lead 
the British trans-Antarctic sledge party 
across the continent to meet another British 
party led by Sir Edmund Hillary, the con- 
queror of Mount Everest. The Hillary party 
will sledge southward from McMurdo Sound, 

The two British parties plan to meet in 
the vicinity of the South Pole. 

At present, our two groups are inter- 
ested in exchanging information about the 
crevassed and mountainous terrain south of 
our respective bases in order to facilitate our 
field work next spring. 

The sun broke through our usual heavy 
overcast—March 16, and we took advantage 
of it for a 5-hour reconnaissance flight south 
into the core of Edith Ronne Land. This 
part of the Antarctic was discovered on my 
1946-48 expedition, when we were based in 
Marguerite Bay on Palmer Peninsula. 

With Lt. Comdr. Charles McCarthy, of New 
Richmond, Wis., as pilot, we flew almost due 
south in a single-engine Otter airplane, 
The purpose was to survey a safe route for 
our International Geophysical Year traverse 
party scheduled to go into the field next 
spring. 

Two hours after takeoff, black and massive 
mountains loomed straight ahead. They 
were the flattop mountains sighted earlier 
this year by Dr. Fuchs. These mountains 
in the eastern part of Edith Ronne Land are 
about 4,500 feet high, with glaciers flowing 
into the ice shelf from the higher inland 
elevations. 

Upon reaching them, we changed course 
to due west and could then see a long string 
of mountains stretching in a westerly direc- 
tion toward the horizon. The elevation of 
the terrain under the flight track was about 
800 feet above sea level. 

The ice shelf ended here in a steep, heavily 
crevassed ice fall rising to about 4,000 feet 
as it blended into the higher continental 
land due south. We could look straight into 
the unknown and unexplored part of the 
Antarctic. 

The base organization now is running 
smoothly. We hope to have our station 100 
percent completed by April 1. 

It is getting colder now, with many snow- 
drifts piling up outside. But our outside 
work fortunately has been completed. 

For the last 36 hours prior to the depar- 
ture of our two supply ships February 12, 
we worked without letup. Our Seabee mobile 
construction battalion took exactly 15 days 
Nala our base, an estimated 5-week 

ob. 

Under the direction of Lt. Comdr. Henry 
Stephens, United States Navy, of Fairbanks, 
Ga., 6,250 tons of building material and 
equipment were hauled to this station site. 
Near the edge of the shelf ice, a temporary 
camp was set up and a supply dump laid 
out. Then a trail party set out to assure a 
ne route 2 miles up to our permanent base 

Traveling on skis, attached to each other 
by lengths of rope, the party probed the ice 
ahead for crevasses or other weaknesses, The 
men were followed by a weasel equipped 
with an electronic crevass detector and a sled 
with explosives and trail-marking poles. 

In the race against time, below-freezing 
temperatures won. Newly formed bay ice 
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. threatened to trap our two ships, and their 
departure date was accelerated by 3 days. 

Shortly before leaving, Capt. Edwin A. Mc- 
Donald, United States Navy, task group com- 
mander, turned the command of the Ells- 
worth Station over to me in what might be 
described as a formal ceremony for this part 
of the world. 

“We have gone into waters where ships 
have never sailed before us,” Captain Mc- 
Donald said. “They were uncharted waters 
without knowledge of ice conditions. 


SENATE HEARINGS AND 
INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a most 
thoughtful and informative editorial 
from the Salem Statesman of March 22, 
1957, entitled, “Senate Hearings and In- 
dividual Rights.” Author of the edi- 
torial is Charles A. Sprague, editor of 
the Statesman, and a former distin- 
guished Governor of the State of Oregon. 

The editorial in the Statesman was in- 
spired by a letter to the editor from Mr. 
Thomas C. Enright, an outstanding at- 
torney of Salem. Mr. Enright expressed 
concern over certain practices of Senate 
investigating committees which, in his 
opinion, are not totally fair to those who 
may be accused before such committees. 
As a result of the cogent points raised 
by Mr. Enright, who is a former member 
of the staff of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], ex- 
Governor Sprague has suggested reforms 
in Senate committee procedure which 
might have the effect of assuring greater 
protection for the good names and repu- 
tations of people involved. 

In fairness both to Mr. Sprague and 
Mr. Enright, it should be emphasized 
that neither of these men has condoned 
any of the unwise practices of certain 
labor union leaders whose activities have 
been the subject of investigation by the 
special Senate committee studying la- 
bor-management relationships. But 
both Mr. Sprague and Mr. Enright cite 
the need for rules and standards which, 
in the words of Mr. Sprague, “may be 
desirable to prevent injury to reputa- 
tions of honorable persons.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Salem (Oreg.) Statesman of 

March 22, 1957} 

SENATE HEARINGS AND INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

In his contribution in today’s Safety Valve, 
Tom Enright makes a valid case against 
“trial by hearsay” in congressional hearings. 
To a lawyer the procedures followed violate 
ancient standards of justice. The evils are 
magnified when under television the whole 
Nation can observe the prosecution of the 
inquiry. It has something of the fascina- 
tion of a gladiatorial combat or a bullfight, 
with the spectators hanging on the dialogue 
and noting, even with satisfaction, writhings 
of the individual pinned to the witness 
table. 

The potential for destruction of reputa- 
tion is terrifying. Appearance before the 
committee, critical interrogation erect sus- 
picion in the public mind, or even a con- 
clusion of guilty may be formed which the 
victim will never be able to dislodge. 

Committee hearings are quite in contrast 
with judicial inquiries which start in the 
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grand jury room. Witnesses are sworn. 
They testify in secret. They are not per- 
mitted to disclose their testimony after they 
leave the jury room. A grand jury returns 
an indictment on the basis of probable cause. 
Then the State has to prove the person 
indicted guilty after trial in open court, 
There witnesses appear, are sworn, testify in 
public, are cross-examined. The defendant 
can introduce witnesses in his own behalf. 
He has the benefit of counsel. Evidence 
to be admitted must conform to strict rules. 
Quite a different procedure, indeed. 

In theory the Congressional committee 
hearings are not trials; they are inquiries, 
ostensibly to aid the Congress in drafting of 
legislation. In practice they may be veri- 
table ordeals, as many who have been 
through the mill will testify. When the 
hearings are over, the committee publishes 
a report, and may print all of the testimony 
received if it is deemed of sufficient im- 
portance. But the committee does not in- 
dict. And it may never enact laws in conse- 
quence of disclosures at the hearings. If it 
believes laws have been violated, it sends the 
transcript to the Attorney General who may 
initiate criminal proceeding. 

In spite of the procedural shortcomings of 
legislative investigations, they do have a 
proper place in our Government. Often they 
perform a very useful service. The one now 
being conducted by the Senate committee 
under Chairman MCCLELLAN is exposing ne- 
farious conduct in the handling of labor 
union funds. The facts need to be exposed 
to the public gaze, particularly for the in- 
formation of the dues-paying members of the 
union concerned. 

These inquiries may be too much on the 
free wheeling side, but they need to be less 
formal and faster-paced than court trials. 
The strict rules of court procedure do not 
seem to fit. Some rules or standards may be 
desirable to prevent injury to reputations of 
honorable persons, and the suggestions 
offered by Senator Morse and others ought to 
be considered by an appropriate committee 
and then by the Senate. 

Attitudes toward these hearings often 
seem to reflect the sympathies an observer 
has toward the parties involved. Joe Mc- 
CARTHY stirred up strong reactions, some 
favorable, most of them unfavorable, over 
the way he ran the anti-Red hearings. We 
recall that past committees were quite as 
severe as the present committees in their 
zeal to ferret out facts: The Black commit- 
tee probing utility holding companies in the 
1930's, the committee probing bankers in 
the same period, also the probe of muni- 
tions makers by the Nye committee. The 
Kefauver crime investigation of 1951 made 
a lot of scum squirm; and the investiga- 
tion of the antics of internal revenue offi- 
cials in the Truman administration turned 
up a lot of dirt. Publicity, dangerous as it 
is, has powerful purgative effects. In each 
instance complaints were raised over the 
methods employed by the committee, such 
as Mr. Enright has expressed. The Senate, 
however, has been reluctant to adopt rules 
of procedure, though the practice shows 
considerable improvement over McCarthy- 
Jenner days. Correction will have to come 
when things cool off and the subject can 
be studied in a detached manner. Unfortu- 
nately when that time arrives, it seems to 
be forgotten. 

Responsibility rests with the Senate which 
is the sole judge of its own rules, With 
all the lawyers in the Senate, some reform 
ought to be possible. When extremes do 
break out, public opinion may supply a con- 
straining curb. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there any further morning business? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before concluding morning busi- 
ness, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Flanders McClellan 
Allott Frear McNamara 
Anderson Fulbright Monroney 
Barrett Goldwater Morse 
Beall Gore Morton 
Bennett Green Mundt 
Bible Hayden Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bridges Hill O'Mahoney 
Bush Holland Pastore 
Butler Hruska Payne 
Byrd Humphrey Potter 
Capehart Ives Revercomb 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Carroll Javits Russell 
Case, N. J. Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak, Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Lausche Thurmond 
Dirksen Long Thye 
Douglas Magnuson Watkins 
Dworshak Mansfield Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ellender Martin, Pa Young 
McCarthy 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Jounston] is absent on official business 
holding hearings for the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scorr] and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE] are absent by leave of 
the Senate holding hearings for the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
LANGER) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PuRTELL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Subcommittee on the 
Tobacco Industry holding hearings in 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 

If there are no further proceedings 
under the morning hour, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN CORPO- 
RATE AND EXCISE TAX RATES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H, R. 4090) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] for himself and 
other Senators, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
beginning with line 3, it is proposed to 
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strike out all through line 13 on page 2 
and insert the following: 


That this act may be cited as the “Cor- 
porate Tax Rates Adjustment Act of 1957.” 


Sec. 2. Adjustment of corporate normal tax 
and surtax rates. 

(a) Corporate normal tax rate: Section 11 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to rate of corporate normal tax) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Normal tax: The normal tax is equal 
to 22 percent of the taxable income.” 

(b) Corporate surtax rate: Section 11 (c) 
of such Code (relating to rate of corporate 
surtax) is amended by striking out “22 per- 
cent” and inserting in lieu thereof 31 
percent.” 

(c) Tax on certain mutual insurance com- 
panies: 

(1) Normal tax: Section 821 (a) (1) (A) 
of such Code (relating to rate of normal tax 
on certain mutual insurance companies) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(A) Normal tax: A normal tax of 22 per- 
cent of the mutual insurance company tax- 
able income, or 44 percent of the amount by 
which such taxable income exceeds $3,000, 
whichever is the lesser; plus.” 

(2) Surtax: Section 821 (a) (1) (B) of 
such Code (relating to rate of surtax on cer- 
tain mutual insurance companies) is amend- 
ed by striking out “22 percent” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “31 percent.” 

(d) Tax on certain interinsurers and 
reciprocal underwriters: 

(1) Normal tax: Section 821 (b) (1) of 
such Code (relating to rate of normal tax 
on certain interinsurers and reciprocal un- 
derwriters) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Normal tax; A normal tax of 22 per- 
cent of the mutual insurance company tax- 
able income, or 44 percent of the amount 
by which such taxable income exceeds $50,- 
000, whichever is the lesser; plus.” 

(2) Surtax: Section 821 (b) (2) of such 
Code (relating to rate of surtax on certain 
interinsurers and reciprocal underwriters) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Surtax: A surtax of 31 percent of the 
mutual insurance company taxable income 

computed as provided in subsection (a) 
85 in excess of $25,000, or 46.5 percent of 
the amount by which such taxable income 
exceeds $50,000, whichever is the lesser.” 

(e) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply only with respect 
to taxable years beginning after March 31, 
1957. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment, which is the pending question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does 
the Senator from Arkansas desire to use 
a part of his time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; I yield my- 
self 10 minutes, 

Mr. President, the vote the Senate is 
about to take is on my amendment 
designated “2-27-57-B.” 

There has been distributed, and there 
should be on each Senator’s desk, a 
memorandum dated March 27, 1957, 
entitled. “Equitable Readjustment of 
Corporate Tax Burden—Without Rev- 
enue Loss.“ This 1-page memorandum 
is designed to summarize the substance 
and the need for the amendment which 
I offer on behalf of myself and 31 other 
Senators. I urge Senators to read this 
very short memorandum before the vote 
is taken. 

It is not my purpose to repeat at this 
time the arguments in favor of the 
amendment. The subject was rather 
fully discussed on the Senate floor yes- 
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terday. I wish only to make a very few 
points, and then I shall rest my case. 

First, I should like to say that this 
bill, in all probability, affords Senators 
the only opportunity they will have, at 
least in this session of Congress, to vote 
for tax relief for small business corpora- 
tions, 

The amendment does not involve any 
loss in revenue, On the contrary, it will 
increase revenue by $20 million a year. 

The amendment also affords Sena- 
tors an opportunity to carry out cam- 
paign pledges in both party platforms. 
To my Republican friends let me call 
attention to the fact that the amend- 
ment is in substantial compliance with 
the recommendations of the President’s 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business, 
which the President himself endorsed 
last fall. 

The only argument whatever which 
has been made against the bill is that 
it does not afford relief to all small 
business units—that is, those which are 
not organized in corporate form. This 
subject was discussed fully yesterday. 
For the present, let me say that it is not 
persuasive to me that because we can- 
not do something for everyone, we should 
not do something for anyone. The record 
will show that the amendment does not 
discriminate against those businesses 
not organized as corporations. This be- 
ing so, I see nothing at all to the argu- 
ment that because we cannot cure all the 
ills in our system, we should not at- 
tempt to cure any of them. 

The issue before the Senate, I sub- 
mit, is whether we shall continue for yet 
another year the extremely burdensome 
and discriminatory taxes against small 
incorporated businesses, or whether we 
por afford them some measure of re- 

ef. 

Every economic indicator and every 
business statistic shows that small 
corporations are discriminated against 
and that one of the most effective means 
of such discrimination is the present rate 
of corporate income tax. 

Business failures are increasing. 
Mergers are increasing. The relative 
number of new firms is declining. 

In the face of these facts and many 
others which are known to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I submit that no pro- 
cedural arguments are sufficient. The 
issue, and the only issue, is whether 
Senators wish to continue the present 
level of corporate income taxation, or 
whether they wish to afford some relief 
to smaller units. 

Mr. President, after the debate yes- 
terday, I had a study made regarding 
former corporate-tax rates. I think it is 
rather significant that under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1945, the corporate-tax rates 
were quite similar to the ones which will 
result from my amendment. Under the 
rate then existing, on incomes from zero 
to $5,000, the combined rate was 21 per- 
cent; and on incomes from $5,000 to $20,- 
000 it was 23 percent, which is a very 
close approximation to the rate which 
will result if my amendment is adopted 
and becomes law, as a part of the 
bill. Above $20,000, to $25,000, the rate 
was 25 percent; and on incomes from 
$25,000 to $50,000, the rate was 53 per- 
cent. So, in effect, if my amendment is 
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adopted and is enacted into law, the new 
rates will very closely approximate the 
rates in existence under the 1945 act. 

To those who are so much disturbed 
by the fact that the amendment requires 
an increase from 52 to 53 percent, I can 
say that 53 percent was the rate under 
the 1945 act. 

The present rates were put into effect 
in 1951. So we have a relationship which 
has not been in existence for a very long 
time; and certainly it is a relationship 
which has no particular justification, as 
I view the matter. In fact, I think it is 
completely out of line, insofar as the 
smaller and the larger corporations are 
concerned. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I have always been 
rather reluctant to vote for the amend- 
ment, because I dislike to vote to raise 
anyone’s taxes. However, in the com- 
mittee I did support the amendment 
when it came to a final vote. 

It seems to me that taxes are already 
high enough when they are 52 percent, in 
the case of the larger corporations. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Arkansas would be willing to modify his 
amendment by changing the 31 percent 
figure to 30 percent. That change would 
result in the loss of some revenue. How- 


‘ever, we propose to reduce the budget, 


anyway; and if we reduce the interest 
rates on the national debt, we shall have 
a surplus of perhaps $3 billion, 

So I wonder whether the Senator from 
Arkansas would agree to make such a 
modification in his amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The modification 
suggested by the Senator from Louisiana 
was one of my original proposals; but 
the sole reason for providing for 53 per- 
cent is to prevent any loss of revenue. 
Representatives of the administration 
and members of the committee argue 
very powerfully against a reduction in 
the total income to the Federal Treas- 
ury. Under the circumstances, I think 
we would encounter opposition from 
other quarters much too strong to war- 
rant risking accepting such a modifica- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas know that there is before the 
Congress at this moment a bill, sent here 
by the administration, to increase the 
interest rate on the E—bonds by one-half 
of 1 percent, on a total of $38 billion of 
bonds? If we are to increase expendi- 
tures in that way, how are we ever to 
balance the budget—by raising people's 
taxes and by increasing expenditures at 
the same time? 

If we want to save the Government 
money, it would be better simply to in- 
struct the Federal Reserve Board to re- 
duce interest rates. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there are many alternatives which are 
appealing to me. The reason for the 
particular one incorporated in the pend- 
ing amendment is simply that the pro- 
posal involved has very limited applica- 
tion; it will raise the tax rates on only 
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2 percent of all corporations, and they 
are the very largest ones, those with 
taxable incomes of $225,000 or more. So 
the burden will be very slight, relatively 
speaking. In other words, a corporation 
with an income of $100 million will have 
its taxes raised by less than 2 percent. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas knows, however, that the 2 per- 
cent of the corporations on which he 
wishes to raise taxes probably have as 
many tockholders as do all the other 98 
percent of the corporations put together. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the majority 
ownership of them is restricted to rela- 
tively few persons. I may say that the 
statistics in that connection were pre- 
sented very carefully in my statement to 
the committee. Actually, those persons 
are relatively few in number; and they 
are the ones who can best afford a slight 
increase in taxes. Under the 1945 act, 
the rate on corporations with incomes 
from $25,000 to $50,000 was 53 percent. 
That was the rate then, under the act 
existing in 1945. The tax rate was 21 
percent on the smaller ones, those with 
incomes of $5,000. Actually, the present 
rates go back only to 1951. 

I am trying to reestablish a certain 
equity in the distribution of the rates. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will yield further to 
me, let me say that I believe he under- 
stands the problem which confronts some 
of us. We dislike to fire a gun that shoots 
in two directions at the same time. In 
other words, in order to reduce the tax 
rate on small business from 30 percent to 
22 percent, it is said that we must raise 
the tax rate on some other corporations 
from 52 percent to 53 percent. What I 
should like to vote for would be a meas- 
ure simply to reduce the tax rate on 
small businesses. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If there were the 
slightest chance of doing so, I would go 
along with the Senator from Louisiana. 
But it is my judgment that to do as he 
suggests would result in further opposi- 
tion and would minimize the possibility 
of providing any relief at all. That is the 
difficulty. I should like to have the in- 
dividual taxpayers provided with an in- 
creased exemption, but I think it is hope- 
less to attempt to do so at the present 
time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me point out to my 
good friend, the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lonc], that on the basis of the fig- 
ures prepared by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, the increase his amendment pro- 
poses in taxes would apply to only 2 per- 
cent of all corporations in the country. 
There are in the country 697,975 corpo- 
rations subject to this tax. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas 
would apply only to 14,221 of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time the Senator from Arkansas has 
allotted to himself has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes, in or- 
der to be able to yield further to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. : 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas allots himself 
an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield further to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, let me say 
that only 14,221 of them earned more 
than $200,000, and, as I calculate rap- 
idly, they represent only 2 percent of all 
concerned; and, generally speaking, 
those corporations are the well-to-do 
corporations of the country, those which 
in my judgment could well afford to make 
this concession to small business, and 
thus retard to that extent the elimina- 
tion of small business as a result of the 
very great advantages which the large 
corporations have available to them in 
other fields. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield further to 
me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Let me say that the point 
I have in mind is that this group, con- 
stituting 2 percent of the corporations, 
represents far more stockholders than 
all the other 98 percent of the corpora- 
tions put together represent. However, 
if we are considering this matter from 
the point of view of tax benefits to the 
American people, an increase in the 
taxes imposed on the 2 percent would 
mean an increase in the burden on the 
greater number of American people who 
are stockholders in large corporations. 
There would be more American citizens 
hurt than benefited. 

I am perfectly willing to vote to re- 
duce the tax rate on small businesses 
from 30 to 22 percent, but Iam reluctant 
to vote to raise the tax rate on large 
corporations from 52 to 53 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
statement I made regarding the stock- 
holders about whom the Senator from 
Louisiana is concerned is as follows: A 
recent study on this subject by the Sur- 
vey and Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan shows that, first, only 
7 percent of American families own pub- 
licly held stocks; and, second, that 8 per- 
cent of this stockowning group owned 


over four-fifths of the stock. It would 


appear therefore, that less than 1 per- 
cent of all American families own over 
four-fifths of all publicly held stock 
owned by individuals in 1952. 

Another study—one made at Harvard 
University in 1949—resulted in an esti- 
mate that approximately 65 percent of 
all privately owned stock was held by the 
1 percent of the families of the coun- 
try which have annual income of $15,- 
000 or more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
again expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alabama such 
time as he may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise support the pending amend- 
men 


I joined with the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and 30 other Sen- 
ators in sponsoring the amendment, 
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since I felt that it was a step in the 
right direction. Frankly, I feel that the 
Senate should do more than this measure 
provides to grant tax relief to sorely 
pressed small businesses, and I shall urge 
the adoption of other proposals which 
will give further assistance. 

Nonetheless, we must be practical, and 
the adoption of this amendment will at 
least indicate that we are not unaware of 
the present critical state of small busi- 
ness, and that we intend to do every- 
thing within our power to restore the 
vigor and vitality of this most important 
segment of our economy. 

For the past 7 years I have been hon- 
ored to serve as a member of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee; for 5 
of them, I have been its chairman. Al- 
most since the first month of its opera- 
tion it has been apparent that the great- 
est problem faced by the some 4,400,000 
small-business concerns was the impact 
of high taxes. The scarcity of inter- 
mediate and long-term capital can 
largely be attributed to the inability of 
smaller firms to reinvest earnings, when 
taxes take such a large bite. Further- 
more, outside investors look askance at 
a firm which stands a good chance of 
losing money, and which would be so 
heavily taxed if it were able to show a 
paper profit. 

During some 7 of the last 15 years, 
small firms have also had to copé with 
an almost-confiscatory excess-profits 
tax, which was well designed to protect 
the large and established corporations 
through the use of base-period earnings 
credits, while guaranteeing that small 
firms would be unable to grow or that 
new firms would be able to enter the 
economy. And now that the excess- 
profits tax has gone, the present system is 
not a great deal better, unfortunately. 

I was naive enough to hope that the 
belated recognition of the precarious po- 
sition of small business by both political 
parties during the late, lamented cam- 
paign period signaled a real desire to take 
concrete action to remove the worst of 
the Federal roadblocks which impede the 
growth of small business into the role of 
effective competitors. I felt that the 
August report of the Cabinet Committee 
on Small Business and the hearty sup- 
port of that group’s recommendations by 
President Eisenhower meant that the 
administration would support congres- 
sional action in this field. But I should 
have become suspicious when it became 
apparent that Mr. George M. Humphrey, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, was not 
one of those applauding the Cabinet Re- 
port, nor did he give his approval to the 
Presidents espousal of those recom- 
mendations. 

Now we find that Mr. Humphrey is able 
to come before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee—and other congressional groups, 
as well—and say that he has never sup- 
ported these proposals, and that it would 
all but wreck the country if any one of 
them were to be adopted. Even more 
dangerous, from my point of view, is the 
Secretary’s glib quoting of statistics to 
show that small business “never had it so 
good,” and that all this talk about tax 
relief for small business would be only 
gilding the lily of record small-business 
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profits. It seems that the good Secretary 
has secret sources of information which 
he has classified and kept hidden from 
us ordinary observers. Every index of 
which the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee is aware has shown a disheart- 
ening deterioration in the position of 
small business over the past few years. 
Our committee has unanimously pointed 
this out in our last two annual reports— 
and I have commended those reports as 
outside reading for Mr. Humphrey. 

Luckily, the Republican Party has 
faced facts somewhat more realistically 
than has the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and its party platform specifically called 
for several significant tax-relief meas- 
ures, including one very similar to that 
now before the Senate. I call upon my 
Republican colleagues to remember their 
San Francisco planks and their autumnal 
pledges. 

In the same way, my own party 
strongly urged prompt action to alleviate 
somewhat the impact of present high 
tax rates on small business. Our plat- 
form was specific, and our candidates 
spoke to this point. 

But for some reason the plight of small 
business does not seem to be receiving 
the same consideration in March 1957 as 
it did in October 1956. I wonder why. 
Has the problem somehow become less 
urgent? Are taxes now lower for small 
business? Have we proof small business 
no longer needs tax relief? 

I should like to spend a few minutes in 
trying to correct certain misconceptions 
which have appeared during the past few 
days on the general matter of small- 
business tax relief and the specific mat- 
ter of the amendment now before the 
Senate. 

First of all, its 32 sponsors realize that 
this amendment will not cure all the ail- 
ments of all the patients. No claim has 
ever been made that it will. It is true 
that it will apply to corporations and 
that most small businesses are unincor- 
porated. But is that a logical ground 
for rejecting the amendment? If it will 
relieve the minds and the consciences of 
my colleagues, I hasten to assure them 
on this point. After the Fulbright 
amendment is voted upon, I shall offer 
several amendments which will give some 
measure of help to proprietors of and 
partners in small businesses. So please 
do not vote against the Fulbright 
amendment merely because it is directed 
only at small corporations. In addition, 
it seems to me to be the height of ab- 
surdity to refuse to help some because 
aid cannot be given to all. I have never 
found this to be a persuasive argument. 

Second, I ask my colleagues not to 
oppose tax relief at this time because 
they are told there will be better oppor- 
tunities later this year to help small 
business. If there are such chances, I, 
for one, shall be delighted, but my recol- 
lection of the past several years leaves 
me somewhat skeptical on this score. 
Last year, for example, no strenuous 
floor fight was made for this amend- 
ment, because its sponsors were assured 
that there would be a chance later in 
the year to attach small-business tax 
relief on some other revenue measure 
coming over from the House. I need not 
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tell my colleagues that such a second 
chance never came. 

In the third place, we are told that 
this is an urgent piece of legislation—a 
“must,” if you will. Ihave to agree that 
we have waited until the last minute be- 
fore getting to this measure, but that 
is not the fault of those of us who are 
pressing for small-business relief. We 
submitted our proposals to the Senate 
back on January 7—the first day it was 
possible to introduce bills. Further- 
more, it has been known since last March 
31 that this deadline was set for us. 
Why have we once again waited until 
the last few days? All but the most 
junior Members among us have seen 
numerous occasions when deadlines have 
come upon our deliberations and we 
have passed extending resolutions, or 
temporary extensions have been enacted 
which gave us the time to give adequate 
consideration to the measures before us. 
I respectfully suggest that such a proce- 
dure be adopted, if the alternative is to 
give short shrift to all plans for tax re- 
lief at this time. If we can fight wars 
and spend unappropriated funds by such 
resolutions, I see no reason why we can- 
not collect taxes in the same manner, 

Furthermore, it occurs to me that there 
may indeed be no time trouble if the Sen- 
ate adopts 1 or 2 amendments to the 
pending bill. The House may accept 
them as readily as they apparently will 
accept the lengthening of the extension 
period from 12 months to 15 months. 
Let us not be too pessimistic and defeat- 
ist on this point, since the Members of 
the House are, after all, Republicans and 
Democrats whose parties pledged this 
sort of help only a few months ago. 

I submit to colleagues that small busi- 
ness is in dire need of help. It must re- 
ceive that help quickly. Today we are 
seeking approval of the most meaning- 
ful type of help to small business—tax 
relief. I trust that the Senate will give 
most careful consideration to my propo- 
sals, because we may not have a like 
opportunity in this session of Congress 
to give small business the help it so des- 
perately needs. I know that my col- 
leagues share with me a great sense of 
responsibility toward the small-business 
community of our Nation. I know that 
they recognize, as I do, that the con- 
tinued health of our economy depends 
in large measure on the continued health 
and vitality of the 4 million small-busi- 
ness enterprises that dot our country. 
Therefore, we must take full advantage 
of this opportunity to write into a bill 
those amendments which will buttress 
and foster the health of our small-busi- 
ness community. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge the 
adoption of the pending amendment. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 8 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have committed 
my time. 

Will the Senator from Texas yield a 
part of the time on the bill, for the pur- 
pose of having some additional time 
available on the amendment? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Minnesota wishes to ask some questions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not for me. 
The Senator from Minnesota wishes to 
ask the Senator from Alabama some 
questions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield the 
Senator from Alabama 3 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely desired 
to indicate my full support of the amend. 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and advocated also by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. It was my privilege 
to be a cosponsor of the amendment 
when it was originally introduced as a 
separate bill. I think it should be noted 
that the proposal of the Senator from 
Arkansas is somewhat in line with the 
intentions of the administration in the 
field of tax relief for small business. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Not somewhat in 
line—completely in line. The Senator 
is referring to the President's Cabinet 
Committee, is he not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The President's 
Cabinet Committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is completely in 
line with the recommendations of that 
Committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And with the story 
that appeared either in the Journal of 
Commerce or the Wall Street Journal of 
October or November of 1956, I think it 
was. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was the Wall 
Street Journal of October 27, 1956, dur- 
ing the campaign. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the proposal 
was sound in October, prior to the elec- 
tion, it seems to me it should be sound 
in March, after the election. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator has 
not stated that that article gave the 
President’s blessing to this program, the 
identical program which the Senator 
from Arkansas proposes, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; as I under- 
stand, the Senator from Alabama will 
offer other amendments which will re- 
late to individual proprietorships or 
partnerships. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. To implement fur- 
ther the recommendations by the Cabi- 
net Committee, which, in turn, were en- 
dorsed by the President when he was 
campaigning. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I think I am correct in saying that 
earlier the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, in one of its reports on tax ad- 
justments for independent small busi- 
ness, made recommendations of a similar 
nature. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As early as 1953, 
and every year since, as the Senator 
knows. He is a member of that com- 
mittee. S 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was a member of 
that particular subcommittee which held 
hearings, and I recall the hearings which 
we held. If there is any segment of our 
economy which needs an equitable tax 
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base if it is to survive, in the light of 
the high interest rates, the tight credit 
policies, and the tremendous economic 
concentration, it is the small business 
part of our economy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Everyone admits 
that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam happy to work 
with my colleagues on this proposal. I 
hope it will be adopted. We have been 
promising this relief long enough. 
Pretty soon we ought to deliver. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the opponents of the amend- 
ment would care to use some of their 
time. I should like to reserve some of my 
time. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson] has 
control of the time on the other side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 10 minutes to the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. WATKINS]. Then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Busy], and to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, for 
several reasons, which I shall shortly 
discuss, I intend to vote for H. R. 4090, 
as reported by the Committee on Fi- 
nance. Much as I should like to vote 
for amendments along the line proposed 
in committee by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], I cannot 
do so in light of the present economic 
situation and the size of the proposed 
1958 fiscal year budget. 

In its 1957 report, the Joint Economic 
Committee observed that— 

The Federal Government, in the present 
circumstances, can contribute toward easing 
the necessity for restraints by exercising the 
utmost economy in its own spending pro- 
grams. We agree with the President's state- 
ment that the Federal Government must pro- 
vide the services which the American people 
demand of it. But the Government can best 
discharge this obligation by rigorously ap- 
praising all of its present and proposed ex- 
penditures so as to eliminate waste and make 
certain that these expenditures properly re- 
flect the priorities accorded by the Nation 
as a whole to various services and func- 
tions (p. 4). 


While I concur with this point of view, 
I earnestly believe we can provide such 
Services and still cut this $71.8 billion 
budget by at least $2 billion to $3 billion. 
But I still would doubt the wisdom of re- 
ducing tax revenues until we know the 
level of Federal spending. Taxwise, I 
for one do not want Congress to take ac- 
tion at this time which would result in a 
deficit for the 1958 fiscal year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I have only 10 min- 


utes. My speech is tailored to the time 
available to me. I am sorry I cannot 
yield. 


As a result of deficit financing, the 
interest cost alone which is budgeted for 
fiscal 1958 amounts to $7.3 billion or 
more than 10 percent of the en- 
tire budget request. I do not want to 
add to this expenditure next year by 
again resorting to deficit financing in 
order to meet Government expenses. 
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Especially is this true when, based upon 
present anticipated revenues and assum- 
ing no change in the present tax rate, 
we will end the 1958 fiscal year with a 
budget surplus of at least $1.8 billion. 

Secretary Humphrey pointed out in 
his testimony the folly of changing the 
existing corporate normal tax rate, and 
certain existing excise-tax rates which 
are extended by H. R. 4090. He said on 
that occasion: 

The estimated surplus for the fiscal year 
1958 is considerably less than the revenue 
which will be received during that year from 
the legislation which is now on before you. 
Therefore, if these rates are not extended, 
we would have a substantial deficit in 1958. 
After 2 years of balanced budgets as a result 
of the combined hard work of the Congress 
and the administration, it would be inex- 
cusable to slip back into deficit financing 
next year (hearings, p. 56). 


Another reason why I oppose tax relief 
for special groups at this time is the cur- 
rent inflationary situation. As I sug- 
gested in my supplemental views to the 
1957 report of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee: 

The year [1956] began with inflationary 
pressures present; it ended with such pres- 
sures dominating economic activity. Gov- 
ernment, business, and labor face a major 
challenge in checking the general price level 
which moved up sharply in 1956. 


One means of relieving such inflation- 
ary pressures is to maintain restraints 
upon the total demand for goods and 
services. 

As the Joint Economic Committee it- 
self observed in its 1957 report: 

Developments in 1956 and current pros- 
pects for 1957 bring into focus the problem 
of maintaining stability of the general level 
of prices during periods of full employment. 
To curb general price increases, the rate of 
expansion of total spending must be held 
down to the rate of increase in real out- 
put. * * * We therefore endorse the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation that tax rates be con- 
tinued at their present levels. The hoped- 
for budget surplus, in fact, is based on ex- 
tension of these rates. Such a surplus, if 
achieved, will contribute modestly to con- 
trolling inflation (p. 3). 


From February 1956 to February 1957, 
the consumer price-level index rose by 
3.5 percent. This is genuine cause for 
concern. Tax relief of the sort proposed 
in committee by amendment to H. R. 
4090 ought not to be granted, in my 
judgment, under these circumstances. 

Mr. President, my third reason for op- 
posing amendments to the bill at this 
time, which were suggested in commit- 
tee, is that I am opposed to the inequity 
created by granting tax relief to par- 
ticular groups of taxpayers, when under 
the economic and budgetary burdens we 
all now face it is not possible to grant 
general tax relief. It has been sug- 
gested, for example, that special tax 
consideration be given to small corpora- 
tions in the interest supposedly of help- 
ing all small business. 

But would that be the result? The 
committe report makes it very clear that 
small business in general would not ben- 
efit to any large extent. In its report, 
the committee stated: 

Your committee is desirous of providing 
relief for small business but the amendments 
changing the corporate rates offered in the 
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committee do not provide the desired result. 
Most small businesses are unincorporated, 
being partnerships or sole proprietorships. 
Only 10 to 15 percent of the total number 
of operating businesses are corporations. 
Your committee sees no justification for tax 
reduction which would benefit only this 
small corporate regiment and thus discrim- 
inate against the many small-business firms 
which are not incorporated. This committee 
has instructed its staff to report its sugges- 
tions for small-business relief (p. 3). 


Mr. President, special tax relief under 
the conditions I have described in my 
opinion are not warranted. When our 
budgetary situation and current infla- 
tionary pressure are abated, I shall be 
among the first to propose general tax 
relief. But I feel I would be remiss in 
my obligations if I did not vote for H. R. 
4090 as it was reported by the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time did the Senator 
from Utah use? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah used 8 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the pending amendment because 
I think it is one of the most discrimina- 
tory pieces of proposed legislation I have 
seen during the time I have been a 
Member of the Senate. 

Yesterday afternoon I listened to the 
debate at some length, and particularly 
to the references to the Republican plat- 
form and to the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Iobserve at this point that 
the Republican platform made no spe- 
cific recommendations concerning tax 
reduction which could in any way bear 
upon this situation. The inference which 
was drawn yesterday that that was the 
case I believe to be entirely without 
foundation. 

The only reference to tax reductions 
under the heading of small business in 
the Republican platform related to “cer- 
tain tax reductions as budgetary re- 
quirements permit.” 

In the Democratic platform, however, 
as was pointed out by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, this language ap- 
pears: 

We pledge ourselves to tax relief for all 
small and independent businesses by fair 
and equitable adjustments in Federal taxa- 
tion which will encourage business expan- 
sion, 


I submit that the pending amendment 
does not fall within that platform pledge 
at all. It is not a tax-relief proposal for 
all small and independent businesses, 
what the platform calls for; on the con- 
trary, it is highly discriminatory as be- 
tween small-business enterprises. As has 
been so ably pointed out, it applies to 
only about 10 percent of the small-busi- 
ness operators in the country; the other 
90 percent are given no tax relief what- 
ever. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
comment? 

Mr. BUSH. My time is limited. Ishall 
be glad to yield after I have concluded 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator declines to yield. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I submit 
that the amendment represents discrimi- 
nation of the higher order, because it 
selects a group of small-business opera- 
tors, 10 percent of the whole, and gives 
tax relief to that small group, whereas 
it gives no measure of tax relief to the 
remaining 90 percent. Nevertheless, the 
Democratic platform calls for relief for 
all small and independent businesses. 

Mr. President, the Democratic plat- 
form also speaks of “fair and equitable 
adjustments in Federal taxation which 
will encourage business expansion.” 

I submit there is nothing encouraging 
whatever in the amendment; it is cer- 
tainly discouraging to 90 percent of the 
small-business operators, and is discour- 
aging to corporations generally, whatever 
their size may be. 

I would say that it would be particu- 
larly discouraging to small stockholders, 
people who own interests in American 
corporations of all sizes. There are ap- 
proximately 842 million shareholders of 
public corporations, of which two-thirds 
earn less than $7,500 a year. They are 
not the rich people of the country. They 
are not the wealthy people; 5,600,000 of 
the total number of stockholders earn 
less than $7,500 a year. 

The largest of the American corpora- 
tions is the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which has 1,434,000 men, 
women, and children as stockholders. 
The average holding is 35 shares, and 
600,000 shareholders of the total of 1,- 
434,000 own 10 shares or less. 

The Ford Motor Co. has 300,000 stock- 
holders, of which there are as many with 
incomes of less than $7,900 as with in- 
comes over that amount. 

The United States Steel Corp. has 245,- 
000 men, women, and children owning 
common stock, and about one-half of 
them have incomes of less than the aver- 
age wages paid to the employees of the 
United States Steel Corp. 

The same applies to other large corpo- 
rations in America. 

Therefore I believe that the amend- 
ment is highly discriminatory, not only in 
the field of small-business enterprises, 
but in the whole field of corporate busi- 
ness. 

The Democratic platform speaks of en- 
couragement to business expansion. I 
can think of nothing more discouraging 
to business expansion than to enact an 
increase in the corporation tax rate, 
which is exactly what the amendment 
would do. If we wish to encourage small 
businesses to become larger businesses 
and to employ more people, and to create 
more jobs, the way to do it is not by way 
of a discriminatory increase in the tax 
rate. I am afraid that that would be 
considered by small businesses them- 
selves who want to grow as a move 
deleterious to their interests. There- 
fore, I very strongly oppose the amend- 
ment, and I ask the Senate to defeat it 
on the ground that it is highly discrim- 
inatory and very unfair to businesses of 
all sizes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut will suspend. 
Senators who wish to carry on conversa- 
tions will please retire from the Chamber. 
Senators and staff members who wish to 
carry on conversations will please retire 
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from the Senate floor. The Senator 
from Connecticut may resume, 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have 
about concluded my remarks. I now 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut yields to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
merely wished to make a comment when 
the distinguished Senator from Connec- 
ticut was discussing the platform planks 
of the two great political parties. I 
wished to point out that the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut could 
speak with real authority and under- 
standing when he commented on the Re- 
publican platform, because he was the 
chairman of the committee which for- 
mulated that document. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator. I 
should like to make one more point on 
the subject of stockholders of corpora- 
tions. Not only would many hundreds 
of thousands of small stockholders in 
corporations be affected by the amend- 
ment, but the same statement applies to 
the great insurance companies and cor- 
porate pension funds which gather the 
savings of our hard-working men and 
women and invest them, in part, at least, 
in the common stock of corporations of 
all sizes. 

Most of the corporations, of course, are 
fairly large, as compared with the so- 
called small-business operations, at 
whom the amendment is aimed; but the 
fact remains that the people who own 
the large corporations are not the rich 
people the proponents of the amend- 
ment apparently think they are. They 
are the small people who have put their 
savings into the corporate life of the 
Nation. One reason why our country 
has prospered is that such corporations 
have the standing and integrity to at- 
tract the savings of people in all walks 
of life. As I said, there are 84% million 
stockholders who own shares in the cor- 
porations of the United States. 

Therefore I strongly urge the Senate 
to vote down the amendment. When 
we come to the question of tax relief, 
which I earnestly hope we may consider 
sooner or later, let us approach it on the 
basis of fairness and justice to all con- 
cerned; let us not single out one lim- 
ited group, and discriminate against a 
great many thousands of people by giv- 
ing a small bit of relief to one selected 
group of business operators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas yields 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
shall not take that much time. A great 
many things could be said in favor of 
passing the bill as it was reported by 
the committee. I shall touch on only 
two of those points. 

One is that a change in the corpora- 
tion tax, such as is suggested, is not a 
small matter, and neither are similar 
proposed changes small matters. They 
affect principles, and they affect the re- 
sults of an earnest consideration and 
study of the corporation tax itself. It 
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is therefore inappropriate to add such 
proposals to the pending bill. That is 
point No. 1. 

I move on to point No. 2, which is that 
in practically every case in which a tax 
is imposed, the burden of the tax ulti- 
mately falls upon the people themselves, 
The Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Buss] has indicated that the tax on the 
large corporations falls on individuals, 
some of whom are rich and some of 
whom are poor. The fact that the bur- 
den of taxation on a small company is 
light is by no means any assurance that 
a tax reduction in its behalf will give 
relief to persons of low income. 

A graduated personal income tax has 
logic to it. A graduated corporation tax 
has no logic to it. On that basis, Mr. 
Chairman, I am against the proposed 
amendment. 

I hope the time will come when we 
shall face the problems involved in the 
double taxation of dividends. The 
pending amendment approaches that 
serious problem from exactly the wrong 
direction. So, Mr. President, I trust the 
amendment will be voted down, as well 
as others having the same purpose and 
effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
any Senator wish to use further time for 
or against the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the moment I have no request 
for time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas yields 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Small Busi- 
ness of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency I urge the adoption of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

I should like to point out, as I did be- 
fore the Committee on Finance, that this 
amendment is strictly in accord with rec- 
ommendations made by the President of 
the United States in his state of the 
Union message in 1953, when he said: 

We must develop a system of taxation 
which includes particularly real opportu- 
nities for the growth of small business, 


And which was reiterated in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message of this year, when 
he said: 


In the area of taxation I am especially 
interested in the problems of small business. 
Last August the Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business made a series of carefully consid- 
ered recommendations in this field. Some 
relief in the tax burden affecting small busi- 
ness as recommended by that committee 
which will give help with a minimum loss 
of revenue should have early consideration 
by the Congress. 


Mr. President, I have listened with 
great interest to the debate this morn- 
ing, and particularly the comments 
made by my good friend, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. He made 
two points, the first of which was that 
the pending amendment is discrimina- 
tory in effect. I may say that the amend- 
ment is no more discriminatory than is 
the graduated system of income taxa- 
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tion, which applies today to every indi- 
vidual citizen in the United States. In 
my judgment a graduated system of tax- 
ation for corporations is long overdue. 

Mr. President, this proposal will give 
tax relief to 683,554 corporations, or 98 
percent of all the incorporated organiza- 
tions in the United States of America. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. I regret very much that 
I am unable to yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, because the time is so limited. 
At the conclusion of my remarks I shall 
be happy to yield to him. 

Mr. KERR. Would the Senator re- 
peat the number of corporations he said 
would be given relief? 

Mr. CLARK. Six hundred and eighty- 
three thousand five hundred and fifty- 
four corporations would have their taxes 
reduced if this amendment should be 
adopted and become law. That figure 
represents no small percentage of small 
business organizations of this country. 
It is quite true that this relief is not 
encyclopedic, but we must proceed in this 
matter all the way around the periphery 
and provide relief by some fits and 
starts, because we cannot do it all at 
once. 

Mr. President, I also point out that my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. WATKINS], was in error when 
he said enactment of the amendment 
would reduce the Federal tax revenue. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, the 
amendment is completely and entirely in 
accord with the very clear commitment 
made in the Republican platform of 
1956, which contained this statement: 

Small business can look forward to certain 
tax reductions as budgetary requirements 
permit. 


Mr. President, this amendment, as 
drawn, has the effect of increasing reve- 
nues for budget purposes, not decreasing 
them. I hope very much, Mr. President, 
the Senate will vote favorably on the 


amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 


den. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], in the absence of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], a 
question, if I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

I shall vote to support the committee’s 
position. I believe, in fairness to busi- 
ness generally, that small business 
should have some help, if it is possible 
to give such help in a fair manner to 
small business as a whole. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma, who is the ranking majority 
member on the Committee on Finance, 
second only to the Senator from Virginia, 
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what if anything the committee is doing 
with regard to this subject, and what the 
committee plans to do, if possible, before 
the session of the Senate comes to an 
end this year. 

Mr. KERR. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
that the chairman of the committee an- 
nounced—and will repeat the announce- 
ment in this Chamber—that it is the 
hope of the Committee on Finance that 
full consideration can be given to the 
problem which the Senator has sug- 
gested. It is the belief of the chairman 
of the committee, shared by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, and I believe by a 
majority of the members of the com- 
mittee, that when the subject is con- 
sidered it should be approached by the 
committee from the standpoint of pro- 
viding the greatest possible relief con- 
sistent with the requirements of and the 
position of the budget, but on a basis 
which will be beneficial to all small 
businesses rather than to a very limited 
minority of the small businesses. 

I shall touch upon a number of those 
aspects of the matter in the time which 
I hope the majority leader will allot to 
me in a few moments. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Oklahoma. I 
can only say, as one whose constituency 
contains many small businesses, that I 
hope the committee will give some help 
to small business, if it is possible to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana. 2 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield time to the 
Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor desires to offer an amendment, Mr. 
President, so the Senator does not re- 
quire any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that no amendments are in order until 
time has expired on the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], 

Mr. KERR. A parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KERR. Is the amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana an 
amendment to the bill, or an amendment 
to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is to 
be an amendment, as the Chair under- 
stands, to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas IMr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. 

Mr. KERR. Is it the ruling of the 
Chair that no amendment to the amend- 
ment is in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until 
the time has elapsed for the full discus- 
sion of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
as provided under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, or until further time has 
been waived by both sides, which would 
bring about the same result. 
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Mr. KERR. A further parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KERR. Upon the occurrence of 
the events mentioned by the Presiding 
Officer, then would the amendment to 
be offered by the Senator from Louisiana 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Presiding Officer is advised it would then 
be in order. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I ask unanimous consent 
. I may offer the amendment at this 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair the time has ex- 
pired to such an extent that it may be 
possible to bring about the situation the 
Senator desires without acting upon his 
particular request. 

Does the Senator from Texas desire 
further time against the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time do I have re- 
maining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 9 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time does the Senator from Arkansas 
have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas desire fur- 
ther time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. How much 
time do I have remaining, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 3 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
from Texas yield me 7 minutes on the 
bill, in order that Imay yield to Senators 
desiring recognition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas an addi- 
tional 5 minutes, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the campaign it was rather generally 
asserted that something would have to 
be done by Congress to help small busi- 
ness. On the television, on the radio, 
on the platforms, arguments were made 
that the small-business man of our 
Nation was vanishing. It was generally 
conceded that the business which was 
considered small and had passed away 
had brought to the stage what once was 
considered large businesses, but which, 
comparatively speaking, had become 
small. To me, it seems that that pro- 
gression is continuing every day. 

I have had communication with in- 
dustrialists who I thought were big fig- 
ures in industry. Yet they told me my 
impression that they were big was abso- 
lutely wrong; that they were helpless in 
the industrial contest which was going 
on. They said they were tossed about 
like corks on the ocean; that they were 
subject to the whims of those operating 
big business. 

Those arguments were heard every- 
where. I cannot bring myself to the 
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state of mind that now, while we are 
assembled and we can do something for 
them, we should declare that the lack of 
time makes that impossible. 

The Republican platform declared 
that the Republican Party would pro- 


~ vide aid to small business. While I have 


the fullest respect for my colleague, the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busx], I 
am afraid that if aid to small business is 
related to aid to all, the aid will never 
come. 

There is a moral obligation on the part 
of the minority segment of the Senate, 
there is one upon the majority party of 
the Senate, and there is one upon the 
administration, to provide aid for the 
small-business man. But over and above 
that, there must be a selfish motive which 
will induce us to find a means to help, 
and that selfish motive is that we must 
understand that the strength and the 
health of our economy has a positive 
and direct relationship to the continued 
existence of the smali-business man. It 
is on that basis that I give support to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is sorry to inform the Senator from 
Arkansas that his time is completely 
used up. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
understood that the Senator from Texas 
has yielded to me an additional 5 minutes 
on the bill, some of which I am at liberty 
to yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
original 30 minutes of the Senator from 
Arkansas on the amendment has ex- 
pired; but if he wishes to yield any part 
of the 5 minutes which the Senator from 
Texas has yielded to him on the bill, he 
may do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is my under- 
standing. I wish to yield 2 minutes of 
that time to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, when the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
introduced his bill easing the tax burden 
on small business last year, S. 3129, I 
joined him in sponsoring it because I be- 
lieved that without a degree of tax relief, 
small business would continue to lose 
ground in the American economy. 

That is exactly what has been hap- 
pening. Small business in my State is 
in serious doldrums. The Fulbright 
amendment was a very important issue 
in my campaign last fall. I spoke in 
support of it before business group after 
business group throughout the campaign, 
from beginning to end, and the Fulbright 
amendment was endorsed by one group 
after another. I was urged to return 
to Washington and make a fight in sup- 
port of the Fulbright amendment, be- 
cause I am satisfied that is what the 
small-business men in my State desire— 
and I believe they are typical of the Na- 
tion. I think it is fair that they should 
receive such relief. 

Our proposal would result in a tax bill 
for corporations having earnings of un- 
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der $25,000 amounting to 26.7 percent 
less than their current tax bill. 

In February 1956, when the Senator 
from Arkansas introduced S. 3129, I 
stated that the small corporations af- 
fected by it needed encouragement; they 
needed help. They do not ordinarily 
accrue profits for dividend purposes, but 
if they are to accrue capital for invest- 
ment and expansion they must be re- 
lieved of a part of their tax burden. 

This is increasingly important to them 
as interest rates continue to be forced 
up by the administration’s fiscal policies. 
Small businesses ordinarily depend pri- 
marily upon commercial banks for capi- 
tal, unlike large corporations which fi- 
nance their expansion out of earnings. 

In March 1956, a private survey showed 
that about half the small- and medium- 
sized companies having bank-credit lines 
the previous year had been cut off. 

The administration tight-money pro- 
gram has forced small business to the 
wall and has necessitated a tax reduction 
to provide them with a source of capital. 
That was the effect of the tight-money 
policy on the small-business man of 
America. Its total effect was to boost 
the rate of business failures from 29 per 
10,000 firms in 1952 to 42 per 10,000 firms 
in 1955 and 48 per 10,000 firms in 1956. 

Most significant to Oregon is the fact 
that the rise in failures was greatest 
among firms in the contract building 
business, which showed an increase of 
25 percent in 1956 over 1955. The Ad- 
ministration’s high-interest-rate policy 
has crippled the housing industry by 
pricing lower and middle bracket home 
builders out of the market, The lumber 
industry of my State depends chiefly 
upon housing for a market. The de- 
pressed condition in home construction 
has depressed all of Oregon and has 
raised unemployment to an alarming 
level. Oregon’s small businesses are suf- 
fering not only from the interest rate as 
it affects their ability to borrow, but as 
it has affected the housing and lumber 
industries which furnish their customers. 

This is why I am joining the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] in try- 
ing to carry out the long-standing rec- 
ommendation of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee—in which I joined—that 
tax relief be granted to small businesses. 
Since tax measures must originate in the 
House of Representatives, the Senator 
from Arkansas last year offered our 
measure as an amendment to two other 
tax bills; namely, the tax extension bill 
and the Federal Highway Act. On each 
occasion the proposal was rejected. He 
has persisted in advocating this worth- 
while legislation at every opportunity, 
despite all the excuses he has received 
and all the roadblocks that have been 
thrown in his way. 

I commend the Senator for his resolve 
in advocating the cause of small business. 
It has been in the face of an old-fash- 
ioned runaround that he has done so, 

The runaround has not only been an 
affront to the Senator from Arkansas 
and to other Members of Congress who 
are working to save small business, but 
to every operator of a business establish- 
ment falling within the definition of 
small business. Here is the chronologi- 
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cal record of the administration on tax 
relief for small business—relief which it 
must have if it is to survive: 

When the Senator from Arkansas in- 
troduced S. 3129 and an alternative bill, 
S. 3128, the Secretary of the Treasury 
opposed the adoption of either as an 
amendment to the corporate tax exten- 
sion bill of 1956 on the ground that the 
effect was uncertain and the need to act 
on legislation before the expiration of 
existing law precluded lengthy hearings. 
He therefore opposed the adoption of 
either bill as an amendment to H. R. 
9166 of last year. His statement to the 
Senate Finance Committee contained 
this summary of his position: 

The second proposal (S. 3129) involving 
an increase in the rate to 53 percent on cor- 
porate income above $25,000 would about 
balance out, so far as revenue is concerned. 
However, a change of this sort, involving as 
it does an increase in the spread between 
tax rates on different sizes of corporate in- 
come, has such far-reaching implications 
that the final decision on its merits will be 
possible only after extensive public hearings 
and thorough consideration from many 
standpoints. I am not yet prepared to say 
what our final position on such a proposal 
might be, but I am satisfied that the prob- 
lem is so complicated and so important that 
any quick decision or action might turn out 
to be wrong. 

On this basis, I would oppose any such 
amendment to the pending bill for the ex- 


tension for 1 year of existing corporate and 
excise tax rates. 


That was on March 16, 1956. The 
Fulbright proposal was not adopted. 

After opposing this reduction, the 
President appointed a Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Small Business, consisting of the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisors, Mr. Arthur Burns; Secretary 
of Defense Wilson; Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks; Secretary of Labor Mitch- 
ell; the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Mr. Arthur Flemming; the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor, Mr. Albert M. Cole; and the Small 
Business Administrator, Mr. Wendell B. 
Barnes. 

I might point out that the one Cabinet 
member most directly concerned, with 
the exception of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, was left off, and that member was 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Perhaps 
that was done to provide an out“ later 
on, on the theory that the Treasury 
never subscribed directly to the recom- 
mendations of the other Cabinet mem- 
bers. If so, I submit that this was noth- 
ing but devious intellectual dishonesty. 

On August 7, 1956, less than 2 weeks 
after the adjournment of Congress, this 
special White House Committee made 
its report, recommending primarily that 
a tax cut almost identical to the Ful- 
bright proposal be enacted. It was the 
first recommendation of the Committee. 
It reads in full that “the taxes imposed 
on business corporations be modified by 
reducing the tax rate from 30 percent to 
20 percent on incomes up to $25,000.” 

In support of the recommendation, the 
Committee stated: 


While taxes on all corporate businesses 
should in time be lowered, the present pro- 
posal would substantially reduce the taxes 
on small corporations which constitute the 
great majority. It would help the small 
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firms to retain earnings for financing ex- 
pansion, or would give them some advantage 
in pricing. It would generally encourage the 
formulation of new business, 


Yesterday on the Senate floor the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] 
quoted to us from a speech given by Can- 
didate Eisenhower in Lexington, Ky., on 
October 1, 1956. Among other things, 
Candidate Eisenhower said: 

I shall call for further help to small busi- 
ness with some dozen specific recommen- 
dations for action—including special tax 
measures, 


On October 22, 1956, the New York 
Times quoted Candidate Eisenhower as 
saying that he “planned to ask Congress 
next year to give small-business men 
about $600 million in tax relief. He ac- 
cused the Democrats with campaign mis- 
representations about his program for 
small business.” 

Well, President Eisenhower, here is 
your chance. We have here a proposal 
for small business tax relief that will not 
even cost the Treasury anything. I in- 
vite you to support the Fulbright amend- 
ment carrying out the recommendation 
of your Cabinet Committee, and carry- 
ing out your own campaign statements 
on small business. 

You had death-bed religion last Octo- 
ber; here and now is the time to make 
good on your pledges to small business. 
You can still override your Treasury 
Secretary’s opposition to the Fulbright 
amendment and prove that you meant 
what you indicated on the eve of the 
election. Congress and the small busi- 
ness community know by now that the 
Treasury Secretary is not the man to 
look to for aid and comfort. You are the 
only person who can salvage your own 
promises. 

Mr. President, I think the time has 
come for the administration to deliver 
on its promises. The Fulbright amend- 
ment would put the administration in a 
position to do that. I therefore urge 
the adoption of the amendment on the 
yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to remind the Senator from 
Texas that he still has 9 minutes of his 
time on the amendment remaining, if he 
wishes to use it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much time remains for the 
proponents of the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents have exhausted their time 
on the amendment and have used a por- 
tion of the time yielded to them by the 
Senator from Texas from the time on the 
bill itself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have 
studied the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLpricHt] and the many cospon- 
sors to determine whether the amend- 
ment actually provides tax relief for the 
small-business firms of this Nation. The 
more I studied the question, the more I 
became convinced that only 15 percent of 
the small-business men would be bene- 
fited by the amendment, 
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I am the ranking Republican member 
of the Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. For several years the committee 
has studied the problem of tax relief for 
small-business men. I am pledged to 
help bring about a reduction in the taxes 
imposed upon small-business men. I 
have discussed the matter with the ad- 
ministration, and I have received the as- 
surance of the administration that it will 
endeavor to provide tax relief for small- 
business men at this session of Congress. 
Ihave received that assurance from Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, George Hum- 
phrey. 

As I have said, after studying the ques- 
tion, I find that only 15 percent of the 
small-business men of the Nation will 
receive any benefit under the Fulbright 
amendment. I am therefore compelled 
to vote against the amendment, because 
not only does the bill involve more than 
$3 billion of revenue, but there is less 
than 4 days in which to enact the exten- 
sion of the taxes which will expire un- 
less extended, and to effect a conference 
with the House, which will be necessary if 
the Senate adopts the Fulbright amend- 
ment. To have the measure passed be- 
fore April 1, time is of the essence; and 
we know it would not be possible to ex- 
tend the present act if we amended the 
bill and had to get it through conference 
and signed by the President in so short a 
time. 

For this reason, and because only 15 
percent of our small-business men would 
receive any tax relief, I must vote against 
the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes on the bill to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I was a sponsor of the pending 
amendment. Iam very much interested 
in and concerned with the problems fac- 
ing small business. I told the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] that I 
would support him in connection with 
the pending amendment, and I fully in- 
tended to do so. 

However, I am advised that—as the 
Senator from Minnesota has just 
stated—the amendment would require 
the bill to go to conference. In view 
of the time at our disposal, if the bill 
were sent to conference, we could easily 
delay the bill beyond the April 1 dead- 
line for the extension of our present ex- 
cise taxes. ‘The main bill must be passed 
prior to April 1 in order to extend these 
taxes without interruption and serious 
confusion. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I feel it nec- 
essary to say that, despite my strong 
support of the aims of the amendment, 
I shall be compelled to vote against it 
because I feel that the main bill is so im- 
portant for the country at this time and 
for the entire tax structure that we 
should not delay its enactment. 

As a matter of fact, the bill involves 
approximately $3 billion, as all of us 
know; and we must pass the bill before 
the deadline is reached several days 
hence. I do not feel that I can jeopar- 
dize the taking of final action on the 
bill before the deadline is reached, even 


though I very strongly favor the pend- 
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ing amendment and its relief for small 
business. 

In addition, let me say that I am ad- 
vised that the Treasury Department will 
not bypass the small-business issue, but 
will definitely have proposed legislation 
introduced in the Congress which will 
meet what all of us are trying to accom- 
plish by means of the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I regret that I cannot 
support the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 7 minutes to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 7 minutes. The Chair understands 
that 6 of the 7 minutes yielded will ex- 
haust the time under the control of the 
Senator from Texas on the amendment, 
and 1 minute will have to be charged 
oe time under his control on the 

ill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is un- 
derstood, Mr, President. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the 
other Senators who have joined in spon- 
soring the amendment. I congratulate 
them both on sponsoring it and on their 
interest in providing relief for small 
businesses. I desire to say to them that 
Ishare that aim, and I have just as much 
interest as they have in bringing about 
that result. However, I must remind 
them and the other Members of the Sen- 
ate that the amendment would not ac- 
complish that purpose. 

There is before the Senate a consid- 
erable amount of erroneous information 
regarding the effect of the amendment. 
For instance, a few minutes ago the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] said the amend- 
ment would result in a reduction of taxes 
in the case of 683,544 corporate taxpay- 
ers, whereas the fact of the matter is that 
there are only approximately 425,000 cor- 
porate taxpayers in existence in the 
United States. So the amendment could 
not result in a reduction of taxes to 683,- 
544 corporate taxpayers, in view of the 
fact that there are only about two-thirds 
of that number now paying taxes. 

Then the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania made a statement that I wish 
every Member of the Senate would care- 
fully analyze, because in my judgment, 
Mr. President, it is the secret to the ef- 
fort here being made. He said a gradu- 
ated system of corporate taxes is long 
overdue. There, Mr. President, is the 
secret to the effort behind the amend- 
ment, namely, to bring about a gradu- 
ated formula for the taxation of corpora- 
tions—a formula which, instead of being 
an aid to the small-business men, would 
be the death knell to the growth of small 
business, and would be detrimental to 
the millions of small people who own 
stock in corporate entities. 

Much has been said here to the effect 
that the amendment would result in 
meeting the pledge of the Democratic 
Party. Mr. President, I deny that alle- 
gation. I do not believe the Democratic 
Party made a pledge limited to corpo- 
rate small businesses. 
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Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield briefiy for 
a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question, in- 
asmuch as I have referred to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARE. Does not the Senator 
from Oklahoma agree that in stating 
the figure in regard to the number of 
corporations interested in this matter, 
he excluded 256,208 corporations which 
made no taxable income last year, but 
which may well make taxable incomes 
this year? That was the basis of the 
figure I gave. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, how will 
it be possible to reduce taxes by lower- 
ing the tax rate applicable to them, when 
they do not pay any taxes under the 
present structure? 

Mr. CLARK. Because I assume they 
will make money next year. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, let me say 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
that is an assumption in which he can 
indulge for his own gratification, but 
for which there is no basis of substan- 
tiation. 

I do not believe the Democratic Party 
made a pledge limited to corporations, 
and excluding a number nine times as 
great, represented by those which are 
not incorporated. 

If Senators will refer to the platform 
of the Democratic Party, they will see 
that the statement I have just made is 
substantiated by it. Irefer to the pledge 
for tax relief for all small and inde- 
pendent business, by fair and equitable 
adjustments in taxation. 

Mr. President, I say to my friends on 
this side of the aisle that our party is not 
pledged to discriminate against 9 out 
of every 10, in order to give a boon to 
1 out of every 10. 

Much has been said here about ex- 
pecting our friends on the other side of 
the aisle to keep their campaign pledges. 
Mr. President, if there are those who 
wish to indulge in that fantasy, I see no 
reason for objecting to it. But surely 
my friends here were not too serious in 
that regard. 

On the other hand, I think we should 
have a very high regard for the pledges 
made by our party. I have such a high 
regard for them that I am not going to 
vote for that which would benefit 1 
out of 10, in the case of a whole group 
to whom we made a pledge. 

Mr. President, in one way the amend- 
ment would result in an impetus to small 
business, and I shall state how it would 
result in it: The amendment would cre- 
ate small businesses out of big busi- 
nesses. Mr. President, you and I know 
now of many taxpayers who have a 
number of small corporations carrying 
on the sum total of their businesses, be- 
cause of the present differential in favor 
of small corporations. If the amend- 
ment is adopted, it will result in having 
many more larger corporations re-cre- 
ated into small identities. 

The estimate regarding how much the 
amendment would cost—to wit, $400 mil- 
lion—is based upon the maintenance of 
the relationship now existing between 
small corporations and larger ones. But 
the amendment would destroy the re- 
lationship upon which the estimate of 
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loss of revenue is based, because the 
amendment would create a very great in- 
centive to increase the number of smaller 
corporations. I say to my good friend, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], that the joint staff of the Fi- 
nance Committee and the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have given considerable 
study to the question of what might be 
the loss which would result from the 
amendment; and that staff have advised 
the committee that they do not now have 
an accurate basis on which to judge how 
much loss would really result from adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

. Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Surely the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma does not wish to mis- 
lead the Senate by leaving the impres- 
sion that the amendment would result 
in a loss of revenue to the Treasury. The 
Senator from Oklahoma knows that is 
not a fact. The testimony before the 
committee was not controverted at all. 
When the Senator from Oklahoma ap- 
peared before the committee, he did not 
raise this question. The staff state there 
will be no loss at all. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arkansas will listen to 
what I have to say, he will not need to 
ask me to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 additional minutes on the 
bill to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is recognized for 3 
additional minutes. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment 
would result in a loss of revenue to the 
Federal Government, on the one hand, by 
providing relief to the small corporations. 
That relief would result in a reduction in 
revenue of $400 million. On the other 
hand, the estimate is that by raising the 
tax rate on the larger corporations, that 
loss would be recovered. Have I not cor- 
rectly summarized the estimate regarding 
the amendment, I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is very differ- 
ent from giving the impression that the 
amendment would result in a loss. 

Mr. KERR. I had not finished my 
speech, let me say to the Senator from 
Arkansas. I would not mislead the Sen- 
ate any more than he would; further- 
more, neither of us could if we would. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. President, what I am saying is that 
the amendment would create a far great- 
er loss of revenue than $400 million, The 
other provision of the amendment—the 
one which would raise the taxes on larger 
corporate taxpayers to an extent esti- 
mated to balance the $400 million loss 
which the Senator from Arkansas esti- 
mates would result from the amendment, 
as it applies to the smaller taxpayers— 
does not constitute an accurate basis for 
ascertaining the overall effect of the 
amendment. Asa matter of fact, the net 
loss would be far greater than even the 
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loss the Senator from Arkansas tells the 
Senate the amendment would cause, and 
with reference to which loss he proposes 
a provision to recoup it by increasing the 
taxes on larger taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I close by reminding the 
Senate that the pending bill has one pur- 
pose, namely, to extend taxes which 
otherwise will expire on the last day of 
this month. 

There wiil be ample opportunities for 
the Finance Committee at this session 
and the next one to give full considera- 
tion to the objective sought to be attained 
by means of the amendment—the objec- 
tive about which a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee are in 
agreement; and that objective is to pro- 
vide for small business equitable relief 
which will be available to all small busi- 
ness, not to only approximately 10 per- 
cent of them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has now expired. 
The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
is now recognized so he may offer his 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
ERIGHT] for himself and other Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to amend the amendment on page 2, in 
line 11, by striking out “31” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “30.” 

On page 3, in line 4, it is proposed to 
on out “31” and insert in lieu thereof 

On page 3, in line 18, it is proposed to 
oe out “31” and insert in lieu thereof 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana to the so-called Fulbright amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, my amend- 
ment to the amendment simply means 
that all corporations would get the same 
small amount of tax relief, without any 
one getting a tax increase. 

If the pending amendment without my 
amendment were adopted, it would be 
completely inequitable and unfair to a 
great many corporation stockholders. 
Let me spell out how it would work. As- 
suming the Fulbright amendment should 
be adopted, let us assume that there is a 
corporation which has 1,000 stockholders, 
each stockholder having one share. Let 
us assume the corporation is making 
$250,000. The corporation would be 
taxed on that $250,000 income at 52 per- 
cent. The amendment would raise the 
rate to 53 percent. 

On the other hand, let us say Corpo- 
ration B, with 100 stockholders, is mak- 
ing $25,000. That corporation is now 
paying taxes at 30 percent. This amend- 
ment would reduce it to 22 percent. 

All the taxpayers in both corporations 
would have the same amount of income 
before taxes on an equity basis, which 
would be $250. 

The Fulbright amendment would pro- 
vide that where a stockholder of one cor- 
poration could be regarded as paying a 
tax of 52 percent at the corporate level, 
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he would now pay a tax of 53 percent, 
and where another stockholder was pay- 
ing a tax of 30 percent, he would now 
pay at 22 percent. One man would pay 
2% times his share of taxes on the equity 
income that the other man would pay. 

It does not seem fair to me to take 
the stockholder of one corporation and 
reduce his taxes to the point where he 
pays 40 percent of what the stockholder 
of another corporation pays, while the 
other man has his taxes increased. 

It makes better sense to me, if we are 
going to reduce taxes, to allow everybody 
to share in the reduction, rather than 
benefit one, but make another, who is 
paying 52 percent, which is already too 
high, pay more. I urge that all corpora- 
tions receive the benefits. It would mean 
a $2,000 tax difference. I suggest all the 
corporations should have a share in tax 
reduction. 

We are told such a tax reduction would 
cost the Treasury about $345 million. It 
is expected that there will be a budget 
surplus of $2 billion when we extend the 
taxes for 15 months. I think that, with 
a $2 billion budget surplus, we certainly 
can afford tax relief to the extent of $345 
million. I should like to see foreign-aid 
expenditures reduced by $1 billion, and 
I should like to see the Federal Reserve 
Board use its power to bring interest rates 
down instead of increasing them. If that 
were done we could probably save an- 
other billion dollars, resulting in a sur- 
plus of $4 billion. 

In any event, I am personally reluc- 
tant to vote for an amendment under 
which a man who is already taxed 52 
percent before he receives any part of 
the corporate income, and then has to 
pay a personal income tax, would have 
his tax raised to 53 percent when he 
already pays $2.50 compared to every 
dollar the other man pays. I hope the 
amendment will not be a means of in- 
creasing tax inequity, but will give relief 
to all corporations. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Is my understanding cor- 
rect that the Senator from Louisiana has 
taken the position that his amendment 
would enable all corporations not only 
to maintain but to increase their divi- 
dends and, since the larger corporations 
are owned by hundreds of thousands of 
small taxpayers, that his amendment 
would be beneficial to the hundreds of 
thousands of small taxpayers who, in the 
final analysis, own about 90 percent of 
the stock of the larger corporations? Is 
that the position the Senator has taken? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. It is my 
feeling that if the Senate votes for the 
Fulbright amendment without the inclu- 
sion of the amendment I am offering to 
it, and a Senator then talks to stock- 
holders across the Nation, he will not 
know whether he is talking to those 
whose taxes Congress has increased or 
to those whose taxes have been reduced. 
I should like to reduce taxes and not 
have to say, “Now, look, would you mind 
telling me what kind of a corporation 
you hold stock in so I can know whether 
or not I have voted for or against you?” 

We are being asked to fire at the same 
time both barrels of a shotgun which is 
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aimed in two directions so a man who 
owns stock in a corporation will not 
know whether he is getting a benefit or 
being shot in the brains. I would pre- 
fer to have both barrels fired in the 
same direction. 

I personally do not believe that a man 
who is paying a 52-percent tax on cor- 
poration income is paying too small a 
tax now. I think he is entitled to a tax 
reduction. I hope an amendment will be 
adopted which will reduce taxes for all, 
and not result in a tax benefit for some 
and a tax increase for others. 

While it is true that only 2 percent of 
corporations make more than $25,000 in 
income, that 2 percent probably repre- 
sents a tremendous majority of corpora- 
tion stockholders. 

So far as the people of America are 
concerned, the pending amendment, in 
the absence of the amendment I am 
offering to it, will raise taxes for many 
more Americans than the number of 
Americans whose taxes it will reduce. 

If the sponsor of the amendment will 
not accept my amendment to it, then 
I suppose I shall be compelled to with- 
draw my amendment; but I cannot vote 
for an amendment which will result in 
a greater number of people paying more 
taxes compared to the number who will 
receive benefits. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator for his thinking on this subject. I 
should like to ask him if it is not true, 
with reference to the corporations of 
which he spoke as representing only 2 
percent of the total number of corpora- 
tions, that a very large percentage of 
the working men and women are em- 
ployed by those corporations and that 
they have a stake in the pension funds, 
the retirement systems, and other bene- 
fits provided by those corporations? 
If they have invested in the stock of 
the corporations, they also have savings 
at stake. It is to their advantage that 
the corporations remain solvent, and 
that there be an incentive for them to 
continue along the path of progress they 
have followed heretofore. Does not the 
Senator believe in that, and is that not 
part of the thinking behind the amend- 
ment he has offered to the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LONG. There is a tremendous 
number of small stockholders in such 
corporations. I believe the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has more 
than 1 million stockholders. 

Mr. BUSH. It has a million and a 
half stockholders. 

Mr. LONG. Of that number, un- 
doubtedly one million, two or three hun- 
dred thousand, are persons with small 
incomes. I see no particular point in 
raising taxes for those people so that 
someone who may be a principal stock- 
holder in another corporation may have 
his taxes reduced by 30 percent. 

Mr. BUSH. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor in his thinking on this matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
Senator’s purpose in seeking to reduce 
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all taxes. He is a member of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and I am sure he has 
a great deal more influence with that 
committee than do any of us who are 
not members. I respectfully request 
that the Senator offer his amendment 
as a separate proposal. I may say I 
would vote for it. I cannot vote for it or 
accept it as an amendment to the pend- 
ing amendment, because it goes directly 
contrary to the principle I have more or 
less accepted, that under present condi- 
tions we should not adopt a provision 
which would substantially reduce the 
revenue of the Government. Under the 
best estimate we had from the staff of 
the joint committee, such a reduction, 
without an increase in the surtax, would 
result in a loss of between four and five 
hundred million dollars, and possibly as 
high as $600 million. 

In view of the Senator's great knowl- 
edge of what is to be expected in the way 
of income and surplus, I would vote for 
such a proposal if it were offered sepa- 
rately. However, I should like very 
much to have a vote on the pending 
amendment, because it has been before 
the Senate for more than a year. It 
has been discussed at great length. If 
the Senator’s amendment to the amend- 
ment should be adopted, although I 
would favor it as a separate proposal, it 
would completely destroy the clear-cut 
decision which I seek on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator must realize 
the position in which he places some 
of us. Since the junior Senator from 
Louisiana became a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, he has never voted 
to raise anyone’s taxes. It is quite sim- 
ple for the Senator from Louisiana to 
go back to the State from which he comes 
and explain to his people that he has not 
voted to raise their taxes. 

The Senator from Arkansas comes 
forward with a proposal to reduce some 
taxes and raise others. He asks me to 
vote for a proposal for which I should 
like to vote, namely, a proposal to reduce 
certain taxes; but in order to vote for it 
I would have to vote to raise other taxes. 
If the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas were to be adopted, I would 
have to say to my people back home, 
“What kind of corporation stockholders 
are you? Are you stockholders in a 
small corporation, or a large one? If 
you are stockholders in a large corpora- 
tion, I voted to raise your taxes. If you 
are stockholders in a corporation making 
less than $25,000, I voted for you, and 
voted against the other type of stock- 
holder.” 

I should like to vote to reduce taxes, 
but I have no desire to vote to increase 
taxes. The Senator from Arkansas 
places me in an embarrassing position. 
I would be required to vote to increase 
certain taxes in order to vote to reduce 
someone else’s taxes. I would much 
prefer to amend his amendment so as 
to enable me to vote for a straight tax 
reduction. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] has amend- 
ments which would accomplish what the 
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Senator from Louisiana is seeking to do, 
and the Senator will have an opportunity 
to vote on those amendments. I ask the 
Senator from Louisiana to permit the 
Senate to vote on the proposal in my 
amendment, which has been the subject 
of a great deal of study. I have testi- 
fied before the committee 2 or 3 times. 
As other Senators have stated, it has 
been discussed by them in their cam- 
paigns. I think we are entitled to vote 
on that proposal. Then the Senate will 
have the rest. of the day to vote on the 
proposal of the Senator from Louisiana, 
or the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama, who is seeking to do what the 
Senator from Louisiana proposes, 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator from Ar- 
kansas could assure me that another 
proposal would be offered to enable me 
to vote for a tax reduction, without vot- 
ing for an increase in the taxes on other 
corporations or corporation stockhold- 
ers, I would allow his amendment as 
written to come to a vote. So far as I 
am concerned, I should like to vote to 
reduce everyone’s taxes, but I have no 
desire to vote to reduce the taxes if I 
must vote to increase the taxes of others. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the Senator cal- 
culated what amount of reduction in the 
anticipated revenue would result in the 
event his amendment should be agreed 
to? 

Mr. LONG. We are told that if this 
were a straight tax reduction proposal 
for all corporations, instead of a pro- 
posal to increase the taxes on some and 
reduce the taxes on others, the revenue 
loss would be $345 million. It is pre- 
dicted that the budget surplus for next 
year will be $2 billion. I believe we 
should make further reductions in ex- 
penditures, so that we could look for- 
ward to a surplus of about $4 billion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in the 
first place I wish to comment that the 
reason the Select Committee on Small 
Business has existence and is able to 
function at this time is that the Senator 
from Florida introduced, some years ago, 
a proposed change in the Senate rules, 
which was finally adopted in an amended 
form, to provide for the creation of a 
select committee, in order that the needs 
of small business might be better served. 
So the Senator from Florida wishes to 
have Senators recall that his attitude in 
favor of the legitimate -protection of 
small business is pretty well preserved 
in the records of the Senate. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to commend the 
Senator for his action, which made pos- 
sible the creation of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. The Senator 
from Florida is one of the most effective 
workers in the field of endeavor in be- 
half of small business, I wish to have 
the Recorp show my appreciation of 
what the Senator from Florida has done 
in behalf of small business. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
comment of my friend, the Senator from 
Minnesota. However, in order to be per- 
fectly fair to all concerned, let me say 
that the distinguished late Senator 
Wherry, of Nebraska, offered the substi- 
tute proposal which was finally enacted, 
rather than the original proposal pre- 
sented by the Senator from Florida. 
But the point which the Senator from 
Florida was trying to make is that, first, 
the records of the Senate show that he 
has long wanted, and has insisted upon 
having, a special functioning agency in 
the Senate to protect the small-business 
man. 

With reference to the question of tax- 
ation before us now let me read from 
the platform of the Democratic Party 
in the last presidential campaign, the 
words which I think are most in point 
at this time. 

The first reference is a little blast at 
our friends across the aisle. It reads: 

The immediate need is to correct the in- 
equities in the tax structure which reflect 
the Republican determination to favor the 
few at the expense of the many. 


It seems to me that it is difficult to 
imagine how anything could have been 
devised and proposed that would fur- 
ther accentuate the effort to favor the 
few at the expense of the many in a 
clearer way than the very amendment 
offered by my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Arkansas. So in the first 
instance we Democrats who offer and 
support the pending amendment are in 
the position of having offered exactly the 
type of tax relief which we pledged our- 
selves not to adopt. 

I ask my good friends on this side of 
the aisle to think over this question. I 
myself did a good deal of speaking on 
this platform. The amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas would not only 
perpetuate the very thing we complained 
against, but would further aggravate it. 

Our chief declaration was in favor of 
the small individual taxpayer. We 
said—and we were saying it truthfully; 
everyone who spoke on this platform had 
much to say along this line: 

Lower income families need tax relief; 
only a Democratic victory will assure this. 
We favor an increase in the present per- 


sonal tax exemption of $600 to a minimum 
of at least $800. 


Instead of showing any degree of affec- 
tion in this bill for the small individual 
taxpayer, instead of trying to raise his 
personal exemption and credit for de- 
pendents above the admittedly inade- 
quate sum of $600, we are going in the 
opposite direction. I wish I had time 
to develop the thought that, during 
World War II, we reduced that figure so 
greatly that that fact, along with the 
fact that the purchasing power of the 
dollar was also being reduced, has left in 
a very bad situation millions of families 
in this Nation who have tried to exist at 
low levels of income. 

Now there is brought forward a meas- 
ure which is discriminatory in the ex- 
treme in the field of small business, in 
that it seeks, as was so ably stated by 
my distinguished friend from Oklahoma 
[Mr. KERR], to single out a small group 
and give them preference, as against a 
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much larger groupin small business. We 
attempt to do something which flies in 
the face of our declaration that we do 
not propose to help the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. And we also forget 
about the fact that our principal pledge 
was to try to increase personal exemp- 
tions and credits for dependents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield me 3 ad- 
ditional minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In addition, to make 
our position as absurd as possible, we 
take the position that we are going to 
help the corporations whether they need 
help or not. 

Many times I have heard the charge 
made against us Democrats that we were 
against the corporations; but I do not 
believe I have ever heard the charge’ 
made against us that we were unduly in 
favor of them. 

My distinguished friend from Ar- 
kansas is leading the phalanx, largely 
of Democrats, who are saying, “We are 
going to favor one-tenth of the small 
businesses, which have had money 
enough to employ a lawyer and incorpo- 
rate themselves, while we are going to 
be against their neighbors—garage op- 
erators, storekeepers, and others in small 
business—who did not have enough 
money to incorporate, or who were sat- 
isfied to operate under their own names. 

Mr. President, that would leave us in 
the rather unfair and ridiculous situa- 
tion of favoring the corporate structure 
against the competing individually 
owned structure, particularly when the 
Pisa’ outnumber the former by about 

I hope my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], will 
forgive me if I say that his amendment 
would put us in an even worse situa- 
tion, because it would put us in the 
position of seeking to reduce the taxes 
of all corporations, small and large and 
ignoring at the same time any effort to- 
ward carrying through our principal 
platform commitment to relieve lower in- 
come families. 

Mr. President, we on this side of the 
aisle, are dealing with a ridiculous situa- 
tion. I am sure my friend from Louisi- 
ana offered his amendment with full 
knowledge that it would have to be with- 
drawn, but in an effort to show what a 
ridiculous situation we have allowed our- 
selves to drift into. 

I hope the Senate will vote down the 
amendment by an overwhelming vote, 
and that then we will go ahead as one 
united body, Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, to do the thing that is neces- 
sary. 

First we must extend certain needed 
taxes—and they are not pleasant taxes— 
and we must not try to single out small 
groups, whether corporate groups or 
otherwise, and give them preferred 
treatment. 

Then, when there is time for the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate and the 
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Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House to report a tax relief measure, 
and when the budgetary situation admits 
of it, let us try to be fair as between all 
taxpayers, whether individuals or cor- 
porations, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
minute to my friend from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a new 
wrinkle has crept into the debate on the 
other side of the aisle. This is the first 
time I have heard so much concern ex- 
pressed by members of the Democratic 
Party about the Republican platform. 
Many Senators on the other side of the 
aisle are attempting to interpret the 
Republican platform. I believe the in- 
terpretation of the Republican platform 
should be left to Republicans. I would 
suggest to my friends, the Democrats, 
that they give a little attention to carry- 
ing out the pledges in their own Demo- 
cratic platform, which over the past 
years have been ignored and slighted, 
and to interpret some of those pledges, 
rather than attempt to interpret the 
Republican platform. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is my 
view that I could not take a responsible 
position in reference to Government fi- 
nancing if I did not oppose both the 
Fulbright and the Long amendments. 

The element of time in our considera- 
tion of the subject is of great importance. 
Today is the 27th of March. If what 
we do here is not completed, and a con- 
ference report of both Houses is not ap- 
proved, and the measure is not signed 
by the President by April 1, certain taxes 
will expire. With regard to the corpo- 


rate taxes, no harm would be done if- 


they were extended retroactively. How- 
ever, great havoc and chaos would re- 
sult if a gap were to develop in our excise- 
tax rates. 

I do not wish to elaborate on that 
point. It is well understood, I am sure. 

It has also been said that the proposals 
would bring relief to about 1 out of every 
10 small businesses because only 1 in 10 
are incorporated. I stand firmly on the 
proposition that the only relief we can 
bring to small businesses and to individ- 
uals and to our entire economy is relief 
based upon reduced spending. 

By cutting down the budget of the 
country, by reducing taxes, and by re- 
ducing the debt, we give balance to our 
entire tax program. That is the only 
real way in which we can serve our peo- 
ple with reference to the tax program. 

I happen to believe that our corporate 
tax system is in reality a sales tax, which 
is passed on to the consumers. Our 
great corporations today are not owned 
by the men who run them. Those men 
own only a small part of the great con- 
cerns. The managers of the large cor- 
porations are eager to have earnings 
after taxes, so that they can pass those 
earnings down to stockholders in the 
form of dividends. Consequently they 
set their prices accordingly. Their com- 
petitors face the same taxes, and they do 
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likewise. Our corporate tax is not a tax 
on an entity far removed from the rank 
and file of people; in the last analysis, 
it is a tax which is borne by all the 
people. 

We must also consider the fact that 
every small-business man must buy his 
materials from the giant corporations. 
Sometimes the small-business men buy 
either raw materials or materials which 
have passed through the first or second 
processing stages. Sometimes they buy 
materials or merchandise for resale. 
However, they do buy them from the 
giant corporations. That, in effect, 
creates a situation in which the giants, 
when they raise their prices, pass the 
cost down the line to all businesses, and 
ultimately to the consumers, 

One of the complaints we receive 
when we go back home is that the 
hardware dealers, the implement dealers, 
and the farm machinery dealers, for 
example, have received instructions 
from their suppliers, who are usually 
large concerns, that they must increase 
their prices by 4 percent or 7 percent, or 
some other percentage. That tends to 
put the small-business man out of busi- 
ness, and it certainly penalizes the con- 
sumer. Let us make no mistakes about 
the fact that the corporate taxes are 
passed on to the consumers, A com- 
pany that does not do it will soon go out 
of business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. CURTIS. In the study of our tax 
structure and of where the tax money 
comes from, we have found that many 
men of great wealth own a number of 
small corporations. I recall one instance 
of a man who owned 18 active operating 
corporations. If the Fulbright amend- 
ment is adopted, we will give a tax re- 
duction of about 26 percent to each one 
of that man’s 18 enterprises. 

How about the individual of modest 
means who owns 18 shares of stock, and 
only 18 shares of a large concern? That 
individual’s taxes are raised. Conse- 
quently, what do we do with that portion 
of the corporate tax which must be 
borne by the owners of stocks like the 
small college endowment fund? 

The Fulbright amendment would in- 
crease the taxes on the corporate earn- 
ings of the owners of stocks such as 
college endowment funds and various 
other types of ownership. 

If there is anyone who can figure out a 
real way to lessen taxes charged to the 
economy of America, without reducing 
the budget, I think it would be a matter 
for magicians and not a matter for leg- 
islation. It cannot be done. Taxes are 
passed on, and if we subtract them in one 
place and add them some place else, we 
have not helped the people back home. 
We have not helped the little-business 
man, who must buy from the larger pro- 
ducer. We have not helped the unincor- 
porated - businessman. We have not 
helped the consumer. We have not 
helped the individual who has saved his 
money and owns a few shares of stock 
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in a larger company. We have not helped 
those institutions and those savings plans 
which do have an investment of stock 
in some of the larger concerns. 

Mr. President, we could better spend 
our time figuring out ways and means to 
cut down the terrific spending of this 
Government. We could better spend our 
time saying “No” to the proposals for all 
the new Government spending programs 
which are before us, and thus in reality 
serve our people and lessen their tax 
burden. 

Moreover, the time element does not 
permit us to undertake amendments here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Nebraska has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this is a 
single purpose bill. The purpose of the 
bill is to extend for 15 months taxes 
which would otherwise expire March 31. 
The bill must be signed by the President 
by midnight March 31. If this amend- 
ment is adopted it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to have conference committees ap- 
pointed, to have the conferees act, and to 
have both the House and the Senate 
agree to a conference report before Sun- 
day midnight, March 31. 

Mr. President, I wish to invite the at- 
tention of the Senate to what will hap- 
pen if these taxes are not extended by 
midnight March 31. The corporate 
tax, which involves an extension of the 
5 percent, of course can be made retro- 
active. But, under the Constitution, 
the excise tax cannot be made retro- 
active. 

The result will be that if the proposed 
legislation is not passed and signed into 
law taxes on distilled spirits will be re- 
duced from $10.50 a gallon to $9 a gallon 
until the new law becomes operative. 
‘Taxes on beer will be reduced from $9 to 
$8 a barrel. Taxes on wine will be re- 
duced, Taxes on cigarettes will be re- 
duced. The manufacturer’s excise taxes 
on passenger cars, auto parts, and acces- 
sories will be reduced. 

I wish to point out the fact that once 
these excise taxes are permitted to lapse 
it will be nearly impossible to reinstate 
them, because it will be said that sales in 
question were made on the days the taxes 
were not operative. 

Mr. President, the Fulbright amend- 
ment was considered carefully by the 
Senate Committee on Finance. The 
Senate Committee on Finance by a very 
substantial majority did not approve it. 
One reason the committee did not ap- 
prove it was it would increase the tax 
on eorporations from 52 percent to 53 
percent. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate a matter which I do not think has 
been discussed before; that is, the Ful- 
bright amendment, if adopted, would 
make permanent the 53 percent corpora- 
tion tax. The present measure, as is 
well known, contains tax provisions 
which have been extended from time to 
time in the hope that we can in some way 
at some time reduce the taxes. These 
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are what are known as Korean war taxes. 
If the Fulbright amendment is adopted, 
we will thereby write into permanent law 
a tax of 53 percent on all corporations 
having income over $25,000 a year. I 
believe that is a very serious matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Virginia 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
should like to make a comment. Ger- 
many is making a marvelous recovery. 
In part, the recovery is due to the cor- 
porate-tax structure in Germany. The 
maximum surtax on a corporation in 
Germany is now 56 percent. There is no 
capital-gains tax in Germany. There is 
no tax on dividends in Germany. Ger- 
many is experiencing a rapid recovery. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

I believe it would be a very serious 
thing to make premanent by law a cor- 
poration tax of 53 percent, when the tax 
is now subject to reconsideration each 
year. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, I wish to as- 
sure the Members of the Senate that the 
committee is keenly aware of the im- 
perative need for tax relief for small 
business. We do not approve of this 
proposed amendment because it would 
provide relief for some and add to the 
burden of others. That is not the proper 
way tosolve the problem. Actually, this 
proposal would apply only to 10 percent 
of the small businesses. It would create 
a difference between those which would 
receive this tax reduction in the corpora- 
tions and those in partnerships. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I understand the Ful- 
bright amendment would not affect more 
than 10 percent of small businesses. 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. In other words, it does 
not cover partnerships or individuals 
who are in business; is that right? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. I understand further the 
Senator states we must pass the bill by 
April 1? 

Mr. BYRD. By March 31. 

Mr. WILEY. By what date? 

Mr. BYRD. The present law expires 
March 31, Sunday night. 

Mr, WILEY. And there is involved a 
question of $3 billion in taxes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, before I 
conclude, again, as chairman of the 
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Committee on Finance. I wish to assure 
the Senate that the committee is going to 
make every effort to present to the Sen- 
ate some relief for small business. Such 
proposed legislation may be acted.on by 
the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House first, then by the House, then 
come to the Senate. We are keenly 
aware that small business should have 
all possible tax relief that can be given. 

Mr. Colin F. Stam, head of the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation, has been requested to 
study this question with the utmost care 
and present to the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee the most feasible and 
effective way to give relief to small 
business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr.BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do I under- 
stand correctly that the statement of the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
is that while the committee is trying to 
extend temporarily certain excise taxes 
and certain corporation taxes, in order to 
maintain the revenue of the country, this 
amendment, if adopted, would perma- 
nently increase certain corporation 
taxes? 

Mr.BYRD. The proposed amendment 
would fix permanently at 53 percent the 
corporation tax, which is now 52 percent 
on a temporary basis. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So it would 
permanently increase a certain propor- 
tion of our corporate taxes? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Will the Senator from Texas yield me 
1 additional minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield the 
Senator an additional minute. 

Mr. BYRD. I simply wish to make 
clear that other revenue bills will come 
over from the House and will be consid- 
ered by the Senate Committee on Finance 
and presented to the Senate. There will 
be ample opportunity for all these mat- 
ters to be discussed and other amend- 
ments to be offered. If this amendment 
is added to this particular bill we shall 
run the risk that the Senate and House 
may not be able to complete action on the 
legislation by midnight March 31. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
think I need to attest to my record for 
being a liberal, or working for or being 
interested in and fighting for the inter- 
ests of small business. 

Before I listened to this debate this 
morning I had almost concluded I would 
vote for the Fulbright amendment, but, 
Mr. President, I have changed my view, 
and that is the only reason for my speak- 
ing now. I would like to tell my col- 
leagues why I have changed my view. 

I feel we have a problem. here of very 
grave responsibility. I have never been 
one to shirk responsibility as a legislator, 
especially when it came to money, one 
of the hard things about which to be 
responsible. 

Our responsibility, as I see it, is based 
upon the fact that not a single penny 
has been cut out of the budget—not 
one here in this body. I inquired about 
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the deficiency bill which we passed and 
found that it related to the 1957 budget. 
In short, not having cut a single penny 
out of the 1958 budget, we must make up 
our minds whether we are ready to make 
any tax cuts, regardless of whom they 
are to benefit. 

I think it is very clear that there is 
an enormous feeling in this Chamber 
that when the time comes to make any 
tax cuts, they probably will be selective. 
We will not be able to save nearly enough 
money to cut taxes across the board. 
Without any question, among the first 
to receive relief must be small business. 
Although I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that will be sufficient to solve all 
the problems of small business it is yet 
the economic segment most entitled to 
help. There are enormous problems to 
be solved for small business which are 
even more important than a modest 
tax cut. 

So, not having cut the budget at all, 
we are not ready for tax cuts. On the 
contrary, our responsibility is to extend 
the taxes which are in effect, so as to 
protect ourselves and our national econ- 
omy against a shock far worse than any 
concession we could make to small busi- 
ness, even though it be a modest con- 
cession, by virtue of the fact that we are 
paying our way as we go, which is our 
bounden national responsibility. To 
say this amendment will not reduce reve- 
nue is to beg the question as there being 
no showing that tax for corporations 
generally should be increased to 53 per- 
cent it is unlikely this amendment could 
be made to stick except as a straight 
tax cut. 

I have now learned one thing about 
this body, to which I am very new. It 
follows an adage that a client of mine 
always used to utter. He always said, 
“There is a right way to do right.” I 
think that is probably our situation here. 

I have found from my experience in 
this body that there is not only one op- 
portunity, but there are generally several 
opportunities to do what ought to be 
done. I for one will pledge to my con- 
stituents—indeed, to all my colleagues— 
that I will join in voting to cut taxes 
for small business in the amount sug- 
gested by the Senator from Arkansas or 
in any other amount which is compatible 
with what we can do in accordance with 
our responsibilities in terms of budget 
and income. 

But I do not feel, in all fairness to the 
economy of the country and our own 
consciences, we not yet having cut the 
budget at all, although the budget stands 
with a small surplus, which we certainly 
all want, and which is also desirable in 
the interest of the country, that we can 
with propriety make selective tax cuts 
until we have prepared for them by 
commensurate cuts in the budget, 

Mr. President, I may say that I would 
favor the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana if we are to do anything 
at all at this time because I think at least 
it honestly seeks to anticipate a budget 
cut. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offered 
my amendment because I wanted to vote 
to reduce taxes on small corporations 
without raising taxes on others. I do 
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not want to vote for further tax in- 
creases, 

Inasmuch as the sponsor of the 
amendment has assured me on a per- 
sonal basis that he and his cosponsors 
are very anxious to have a vote on this 
type of amendment, I am willing that 
that should occur, with the assurance 
that the Senate will have an opportunity 
to vote, either today or subsequently, on 
a provision which would be a simple tax 
reduction, rather than a 2-barreled 
proposition, which would raise 1 man’s 
tax, while it would reduce another man's 
tax. 

Therefore, in order to assure a vote 
on the Fulbright amendment as written, 
I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. BYRD subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD, 
immediately prior to the taking of the 
vote on the Fulbright amendment, a 
statement which I send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 


FULBRIGHT AMENDMENT REVERSING THE NORMAL 
AND SURTAX RATES (2—27-—57-B) 


I hope the Senate will not adopt the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas at this time. His 
amendment, in my opinion, should not be 
adopted now, for several reasons. 

First, his amendment freezes and makes a 
part of permanent iaw these high corporate 
tax rates. It will remove the automatic ter- 
mination in the bill which guarantees that 
these rates will be reconsidered again next 


ar. 

Second, I do not believe that now is the 
time to increase the tax burdens of any of 
our taxpayers. Yet the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
raises the overall tax rate from 52 percent to 
53 percent, and freezes it permanently at this 
level. 

Third, while the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas reduces the tax bur- 
den of the small corporation, it does nothing 
for the small unincorporated business, the 
partnership, and the sole proprietorship, 
which constitute approximately 90 percent of 
small businesses in this country. I do not 
believe we should rush through, without full 
study, an amendment which benefits only a 
very small minority of our small businesses, 
and only the corporate ones, at that. 

The whole question of the tax treatment 
of small business is an important one which 
deserves careful attention and study before 
any action is taken, if we are to be sure that 
the type of relief provided is the type which 
will honestly do the most good for the small 
business enterprises in America. I doubt 
very much that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arkansas will accomplish 
this goal. I ask the Senate to reject his 
amendment, so as to give us time to study 
the problem and work out truly beneficial 
relief for all, and not just the minority, of 
small business in the United States. 

I submit herewith a letter I have received 
from the Deputy to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as follows: 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 27, 1957. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR BYRD: In further re- 
sponse to the request for information con- 
cerning the status of regulations under sec- 
tion 1361, a new provision of the Internal 
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Revenue Code which gives certain partner- 
ships and proprietorships the option to be 
taxed as corporations, no regulations appli- 
cable to this section have yet been issued. 
This is one of the sections of the code on 
which regulations are still in the process of 
preparation. 
Very sincerely yours, 
DAN THROOP SMITH, 
Deputy to the Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the so-called Fulbright 
amendment. All time on the amend- 
ment having expired, and the yeas and 
nays having been ordered, the clerk will 
call the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that the vote will be on the Ful- 
bright amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. 
If the Senator from Nevada were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] 
and the Senator from Missouri IMr. 
HENNINdS] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] is absent on official business 
holding hearings for the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NrxLxvI is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scorr] and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TaLmapce] are absent by leave of 
the Senate holding hearings for the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Jonnston], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NeELY], and the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
Scotr] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 


Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
LANGER] is absent because of illness. 
The Senator from Nevada IMr. 


MAtone] is absent on official business, 
and his pair has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PuRTELL] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] is absent on official business 
as a member of the Subcommittee on the 
Tobacco Industry holding hearings in 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—33 

Bible Douglas Jackson 

‘oll Kefauver 
Case, S. Dak. Fulbright Kennedy 
Chavez ore Lausche 
Church Hayden Magnuson 
Clark m sfield 
Cotton Humphrey McClellan 


McNamara Neuberger Smith, Maine 
Monroney O'Mahoney Sparkman 
Morse Pastore Symington 
Mundt Revercomb Thurmond 
NAYS—52 

Aiken Eastland Martin, Pa. 
Allott Ellender Morton 
Anderson Flanders Murray 
Barrett Frear Payne 
Beall Goldwater Potter 
Bennett reen Robertson 
Bricker Hickenlooper ussell 
Bridges Holland Saltonstall 
Bush Smathers 
Butler Ives Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Javits Stennis 
Capehart Jenner Thye 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Watkins 
Case, N. J. Kerr Wiley 
Cooper Knowland Williams 
Curtis Kuchel Young 
Dirksen Long 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa 

NOT VOTING—11 
Blakley Malone Schoeppel 
Hennings McCarthy Scott 
Johnston, S. C. Neely Talmadge 
Langer Purtell 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
FULBRIGHT (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. I have offered the amendment on 
many previous occasions, in connection 
with other tax bills, and ask that the 
amendment be read and considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
McCartuy is as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follows: 


“Src. 4. Exemption from tax of articles made 
of domestic fur. 


“(a) Exemption from tax: Section 4011 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to the tax on furs) is amended by striking 
out ‘fur’ each place it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘foreign fur.’ 

“(b) Definitions: Section 4012 of such 
code (definitions relating to the tax on furs) 
is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘fur on the hide or 
pelt’ in subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘foreign fur on the hide or pelt’; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

e) Foreign fur: For purposes of this 
subchapter, the term “foreign fur on the hide 
or pelt” means any fur on the hide or pelt 
not the produce of the United States. For 
purposes of section 4011, in determining the 
value of the component materials of any 
article, the value of any fur on the hide or 
pelt which is the produce of the United States 
shall be disregarded.’ 

“(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply only with respect 
to articles sold on or after the first day of 
the first month which begins more than 10 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
act.” 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, my 
amendment would simply remove the 
10-percent tax on domestic furs. Under 
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the amendment the tax on imported 
furs would remain. 

I think that no further argument on 
the amendment is needed. I shall not 
request a yea-and-nay vote on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. President, I submit the amend- 
ment, and ask for a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr.BYRD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I hope the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin will not be adopted, because of 
the possibility that its adoption would 
result in delay in enactment of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield back the 
remainder of his time on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield back the re- 
mainder of the time under his control? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arken], the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL], I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the ap- 
propriate place in the bill, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

That section 613 (b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to percent- 
age depletion for oil and gas wells) is 
amended by striking out “2714 percent” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “20 percent.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Delaware understand 
that the Senate is proceeding under a 
unanimous-consent agreement provid- 
ing for a time limit on debate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 15 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
fully recognize what the Senator from 
Virginia has pointed out, namely, the 
need for haste in the enactment of this 
bill. I also agree that the bill is a “must” 
piece of legislation. But I cannot agree 
that adoption of an amendment would 
defeat the bill. The bill could go to 
conference and could be brought back 
and considered by both Houses of Con- 
gress and action completed by next Sat- 
urday. 

In reviewing the background of pre- 
vious attempts to change the depletion 
allowance, the same argument was used. 
We are always told that this is not the 
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time. We have had that same argu- 
ment for the last several years. I 
know of no argument that can be used 
in supporting a change than quoting a 
statement by Senator La Follette in 
1942. 

Mr. President, I cannot let the amend- 
ment be put into the bill without objection. 


He was speaking on the depletion 
amendment. 

In my opinion this percentage depletion 
is one of the worst features of the bill, and 
now it is being extended. We are vesting 
interests which will come back to plague 
us. If we are to include all these things, 
why do we put in sand and gravel, why do 
we not provide for the depletion the farmer 


suffers through erosion of the soil of his 
farm? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am speaking on 
limited time, but I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
provision for sand and gravel was put in 
a bill 10 years later? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. On 
the same date of the discussion, Senator 
Taft, of Ohio, commenting on the re- 
marks of Senator La Follette, made this 
statement: 

I think, with the Senator from Wisconsin, 
that the percentage depletion is to a large 
extent a gift. It is to a large extent a special 
privilege beyond what anyone else can get. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not have the 
time now. I shall be glad to yield later. 

A few years later, in 1942, the Senator 
from Georgia, Mr, George, in comment- 
ing on the extension of depletion allow- 
ance to several minerals, pointed out, in 
his colloquy, that the depletion allow- 
ance was being extended solely on the 
basis that it was needed in war. He em- 
phasized that it was on a temporary basis 
and that it would be abolished after the 
war. 

If we study the history of depletion 
allowance for oil, it will be found that it 
was first proposed in World War I as a 
wartime measure. When the war was 
over it was adopted as a fixed part of the 
tax system. The first rate was 5 percent. 
Later it was increased to 1244 percent, 
and then to 25 percent, and then to 27% 
percent. So there is nothing sacred 
about 27% percent. When the oil-deple- 
tion allowance was put into effect, in 
1916, there was a proviso that it would 
be applicable only to the recovery cost 
of the operation. If that provision were 
still in the law I would have no fault to 
find with it. 

Later on, a discovery valuation was 
provided for. Discovery valuation can be 
revised upward, not only on the day of 
discovery, but later, if it is discovered 
that it is worth more. The valuation 
can be continually revised, with the re- 
sult that a greater tax exemption is ob- 
tained, 

The present 2744-percent oil depletion 
rate obviously gives special tax advan- 
tage to this industry above that enjoyed 
by other taxpayers. 

The history of the percentage deple- 
tion shows that originally it was adopted 
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for the oil industry as a new formula per- 
mitting the recovery of the investment. 

When the income tax law for the Fed- 
eral Government first became effective 
on March 1, 1913, and until about 1918, 
the basis for computing depletion in the 
oil industry, as in the case of deprecia- 
tion, was the value as of March 1, 1913, 
or the cost if acquired thereafter. 

As late as the year 1916 in legislating 
with reference to depletion the Congress 
of the United States included safeguards 
against evasion beyond full recovery of 
cost by declaring: 

That when the allowance * * shall 
equal the capital originally invested, or, in 
the case of purchase made prior to March 1, 


1913, the fair market value as of that date, 
no further allowance shall be made. 


In 1918 the Congress provided for 
“discovery depletion” or the use of “dis- 
covery value” for the purpose of comput- 
ing the capital investment, rather than 
the actual investment, and from this 
inflated value after discovery of oil, gas, 
or minerals, the depletion could there- 
after be computed. 

Under this method when an oil and gas 

well was brought in, an engineering 
concept of the amount of oil that would 
be produced was set up on the books, and 
thereafter this became the so-called 
capital subject to depletion. 
In 1926 Congress abandoned the dis- 
covery depletion” principle and estab- 
lished the principle of percentage deple- 
tion at the rate of 27½ percent for oil 
and gas production. 

It is interesting to note, in reviewing 
the history of depletion, that the Finance 
Committee of the Senate at no time 
approved a 27½ percent depletion, ex- 
cept as it came back in a conference re- 
port and was adopted by the Congress as 
a whole. 

Now we are told that this rate is sacred 
and some would even hint that our whole 
economic system may collapse should 
the percentage be changed. 

I have too much faith in the oil indus- 
try to be alarmed by any such sugges- 
tion. 

Since 1926 oil and gas producers have 
been permitted to deduct 2742 percent 
from the gross income from any prop- 
erty producing oil or gas. 

This 274% percent depletion allowance 
or deduction is computed as a per- 
centage of income from each property 
without regard to the amount of the in- 
vestment or to the amount of prior de- 
pletion deductions; provided, however, 
that the deduction does not exceed 50 
percent of the net income from the 
property. 

In other words, under the 27% per- 
cent depletion formula the oil companies 
can each year deduct from their net 
income, before the computation of taxes, 
an amount equal to 27% percent of 
the gross sales from the wells, subject 
only to the 50 percent clause referred to 
above. 

This deduction goes on year after year, 
without regard to the original invest- 
ment cost, with the result that their 
original cost can be recovered under 
this tax-free formula many, many times. 

When this 2742 percent formula was 
originally established in 1926, the tax 
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rate on domestic corporations was about 
14 percent. 

With a maximum corporation rate of 
only 14 percent, this 2714 percent deple- 
tion allowance did not mean so much, 
but with our present corporation rate of 
52 percent this 274% percent gross sale 
deduction, or depletion allowance, rep- 
resents a tremendous tax-free bonanza. 

During the war, when our excess 
profits tax was in effect wherein some 
of our regular corporations were required 
to pay a rate approximately 80 percent, 
this depletion allowance benefit was tre- 
mendous. 

Assuming there was justification for 
the 27½ percent depletion allowance 
formula in 1926, that rate is certainly un- 
realistic today, and my contention is that 
with the operating expenses of our Gov- 
ernment exceeding $70 billion annually 
the oil industry is not currently paying 
its proportionate part of the cost of op- 
erating our Government and maintain- 
ing our defenses. 

The importance of percentage deple- 
tion is more glaringly emphasized in con- 
nection with the operations of foreign 
companies. The Treasury Cepartment 
has submitted three examples as to 
how this works, 

Corporation A, with total earnings of 
approximately $200 million, reported a 
United States tax liability of $103,- 
887,000. They paid foreign taxes which 
are deductible from United States taxes 
in the amount of $103,323,000, leaving a 
United States tax liability after this for- 
eign tax credit of $564,000. This com- 
pany had a total allowable depletion of 
$91,879,000. 

Corporation B reported an income of 
approximately $150 million. Their total 
allowable depletion was $123,977,000, and 
they reported a United States tax lia- 
bility of $78,961,000. The taxes reported 
as paid to foreign countries by Company 
B amounted to $98,319,000, and the 
credit allowed for foreign taxes paid was 
$77,087,000, leaving a United States tax 
liability after foreign tax credit of 
$1,874,000. 

Corporation C reported an income of 
approximately $33 million. The total 
allowable depletion of Corporation C was 
$44,895,000. The United States tax liabil- 
ity of this company was $17,325,000, and 
foreign taxes paid were of the same 
amount, with credit being given for the 
full total, leaving Company C with no 
United States tax liability. 

I am not objecting to the foreign tax 
credit which is an allowance to the com- 
panies of foreign income taxes paid to 
the United States corporation against 
their United States tax liability. Failure 
to recognize this allowance would result 
in the elimination of any incentive for 
overseas investment, These companies 
play an important part in our American 
system. I am urging the adoption of 
the amendment which would reduce 
the 2744-percent rate to 20 percent on 
the basis that it would represent a more 
equitable distribution of our tax burden, 

Mr. POTTER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. First I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the able statement of 
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the Senator from Delaware. I should 
like to ask the Senator a question. 

Today everyone is tax conscious, and 
we are extremely conscious of the high 
budget. How much additional revenue 
would the Senator’s amendment bring 
into the Federal coffers? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation has furnished the following in- 
formation: If the percentage depletion 
on oil and gas wells were reduced from 
27% percent to 20 percent, the gain in 
revenue would be between $200 million 
and $250 million a year. If this amend- 
ment were adopted, the resulting gain in 
revenue would provide an amount suf- 
ficient to give small business a 20 percent 
tax reduction on incomes below $25,000. 

I am advised that the loss in revenue 
resulting from a reduction in the normal 
tax rate on corporations below $25,000, 
from 30 percent to 25 percent, which 
would be equivalent to approximately a 
20-percent reduction for small business, 
would be approximately equal to the 
amount which would be recovered under 
this amendment. 

Mr. POTTER. I have an amendment 
which I intended to offer, which would 
allow schoolteachers to charge off as a 
business expense the cost of books, the 
cost of tuition for summer school, and 
other expenses which they may incur, 
just as businessmen are allowed to charge 
off their business expenses. 

I know that the amount of revenue 
which the Federal Treasury would lose 
as a result of my amendment would be 
offset tenfold by an amendment which 
would eliminate the tax bonanza given 
to the oil companies. 

I think we should be doing something 
for a distinguished, hard-working group 
of American citizens, namely, our school- 
teachers, and, at the same time, we 
should take away the special tax advan- 
tage which the oil companies enjoy. I 
cannot think of a better service to which 
we could put those funds than that of 
allowing schoolteachers to charge off as 
a business expense the cost of books and 
other expenses. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator 
for his comments. I am thoroughly in 
accord with the principle of his amend- 
ment and intend to support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Delaware has 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield myself 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. President, if my amendment were 
agreed to we could spread the taxload 
and give relief to many of those who 
need it. I think the point the Senator 
from Michigan makes is worthy of con- 
sideration by the Congress. I will cer- 
tainly support his proposal. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. BARRETT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delawere yield, and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. After I complete my 
statement. 

With other types of business corpora- 
tions being required to pay 52 percent of 
their gross income toward the operating 
cost of our Government and with indi- 
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vidual tax rates running as high as 90, 
percent, certainly those connected with 
this great industry have no complaint 
when called upon to assume their part 
of the taxload. 

I ask unanimous consent to incorpo- 
rate in the Recorp testimony concerning 
this subject as given by Mr. Paul E. Had- 
lick, general counsel, National Oil Mar- 
keters Association, Washington, D. C., to 
the Senate Finance Committee on April 
15, 1954, during the hearings on H. R. 
8300, beginning with his testimony on 
page 1099 of the printed hearings en- 
titled “Depletion in the Oil Industry,” 
and extending through the first para- 
graph on page 1105. j. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 


DEPLETION IN THE OIL INDUSTRY 


There certainly is no objection to permit- 
ting a true depletion allowance in the pro- 
duction of oll and gas, inasmuch as the effect 
on the capital structure of a company is the 
same as the principle of allowing deprecia- 
tion on mechanical goods, buildings, etc. 
Deplete means to exhaust, hence depletion 
is the exhaustion of a capital asset. One 
authority has defined depletion as follows: 

“Depletion is that deduction from operat- 
ing income provided to cover capital con- 
sumed in the operation of a mine or an oil 
or gas well, forest, or natural deposit.” 

An annual depletion allowance for tax 
purposes is merely a method of allowing a 
credit for that portion of the capital assets 
that have been removed and sold. Annual 
depletion, like depreciation allowed on other 
capital equipment or properties, should be 
permitted only to such an extent as to com- 
pensate the taxpayer for the exhaustion and 
wasting of wealth. But when the time comes 
that an oil or gas producer has taken deple- 
tion allowances on his tax return, whatever 
the rate, equal to his cost, then in that event 
no further deductions should be permitted. 

Since only income is taxable under the 
Federal income-tax laws we take no issue 
with the proper allowance of depletion to oil 
and gas producers or other natural resource 
industries. The point we wish to make is 
that the percentage depletion method in the 
oil industry returns to the producer his capi- 
tal over and over again and thus provides a 
tax loophole that should be plugged. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PERCENTAGE DEPLE- 
TION FOR OIL AND GAS 


The history of how percentage depletion 
was adopted for the oil industry, while some- 
what beclouded, is very interesting. When 
the income-tax law for the Federal Govern- 
ment first became effective on March 1, 1913, 
and until about the year 1918, the basis for 
computing depletion in the oil industry, as 
in the case of depreciation, was the “value” 
as of March 1, 1913, or the “cost” if acquired 
thereafter. 

As late as the year 1916 in legislating with 
reference to depletion the Congress of the 
United States included safeguards against 
evasion beyond full recovery of cost by de- 
claring: 

“That when the allowance * * shall 
equal the capital originally invested, or, in 
the case of purchase made prior to March 1, 
1913, the fair-market value as of that date, 
no further allowance shall be made.” + 

That should have remained the basis for 
depletion in the oil industry—a method 
whereby a taxpayer in the natural resource 
industries avoided paying taxes on capital, 
and yet contributed its fair share of taxes 
on true income, 


+See conference report on revenue bill, 
H. R. 16763, 64th Cong., 1st sess, 
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But here is what happened: The first error 
occurred in 1918 when the Congress provided 
for “discovery depletion” or the use of “dis- 
covery value” for the purpose of computing 
the capital investment, rather than the 
actual investment, and from this inflated 
value after discovery of oil, gas, or minerals, 
the depletion could thereafter be computed. 
Under this method when an oil and gas well 
was brought in, an engineering concept of 
the amount of oil that would be produced 
was set up on the books and thereafter this 
became the so-called capital subject to de- 
pletion. 

At hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee on the Revenue Act of 1926 * Mr. 
L. C. Manson, counsel for the Senate Select 
Committee Investigating the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, described the operation of 
“discovery depletion” as follows: 

“The method followed by the Bureau of 
arriving at the depletion deduction is to 
divide the value to be depleted by the esti- 
mated number of units in the mine or in the 
oil or gas property. What I mean by that is 
to estimate the number of tons of ore, for 
instance, in a mine and divide the value to 
be depleted by that estimated tonnage of 
ore, which gives a depletion unit per ton. 
For instance, if they estimate a million tons 
of ore and have a value of $500,000 to de- 
plete, the unit depletion would be 59 cents 
per ton.” 

The main point to remember about the 
system of “discovery depletion” is that the 
value or capitalization is placed upon the 
property after the discovery of the oil, gas 
or mineral. But even this was somewhat 
protected, for Mr. Mansion said further: 

“The statute which provides for discovery 
value as it now stands provides that discov- 
ery value shall not be allowed; that is, dis- 
covery depletion shall not be allowed where 
the property falls within an area which was a 
proven area at the date of purchase or acqui- 
sition by the taxpayer.” 

At least “discovery depletion,” while it 
operated as a sort of Federal subsidy or 
bonus to the wildcatter or prospector, had 
the merit that it was not a beneficial cove- 
nant running with the land to be used for 
the benefit of the purchaser for all time to 
come. 

Despite the fact that “discovery deple- 
tion” had merits far and above the present 
percentage depletion allowance, Mr. Manson 
described it as * * the only case under 
the income-tax law where increment in 
value since March 1, 1913, escapes taxation.” 

Following this first error in 1918, the Con- 
gress in 1926 abandoned the “discovery de- 
pletion” principle—a principle which was 
bad enough in itself, yet at least providing an 
incentive bonus to the wildcatter without 
endowing the land with special tax advan- 
tages for all eternity—and to establish the 
principle of percentage depletion—and a high 
one 27% percent—for oil and gas produc- 
tion. 

The tax laws since 1926 have authorized an 
oil or gas company to deduct 27½ per- 
cent from the gross income from any prop- 
erty producing oil or gas. This 27½ percent 
depletion allowance or deduction is com- 
puted as a percentage of income from each 
property without regard to the amount of the 
investment or to the amount of prior deple- 
tion deductions. One saving condition was 
attached, namely: In no case may the de- 
duction exceed 50 percent of the net in- 
come from the property—something that I 
do not believe happens very often. 

Obviously, over the life of an oil or gas- 
producing property the depletion allowance 
will not only exceed the investment or cost, 
but it will go on and on and possibly ex- 
ceed the value on date of discovery. 


* 69th Cong., Ist sess., on H. R. 1. 
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SIZE OF THE OIL-DEPLETION SUBSIDY 


The committee can, no doubt, secure ac- 
curate up-to-date figures from the Treas- 
ury Department on what the 2734 percent 
depletion allowance means to every company 
or individual taking this on tax returns. 
However, there is in existence some few pieces 
of information denoting its tremendous size. 
Recently I tried to secure from Standard 
& Poor's Corp. reports the amount of Fed- 
eral income-tax paid by Amerada Petroleum 
Corp. but I find this item is buried in a clas- 
sification reading: “Operational, general ex- 
pense, taxes, etc.” It is quite obvious that 
Amerada pays little, if any, Federal income 
taxes, though in the year 1952 this com- 
pany made net profit of $16,296,652. In the 
January 1946 issue of Fortune 
there appeared a long article on Amerada 
Petroleum Corp., which is a crude-oil pro- 
ducing company. The article stated in part: 

“Amerada’s tax situation is a business- 
man's dream. The corporation quite literal- 
ly does not have to pay any Federal income 
tax if it does not want to. This is due 
to the highly reasonable provisions of the 
internal revenue law designed for producers 
of crude oil. Amerada pays so little in Fed- 
eral income taxes that it does not even segre- 
gate the tax item in its annual reports. In 
wartime, though Amerada’s profits soared, 
it made no provision for excess-profits taxes, 
and from 1943 to 1944 its normal Federal 
income tax actually declined. In 1944, on a 
gross of $26 million, a gross profit of $17 
million, and a net after all charges of $5 
million, Amerada’s allowance for its Federal 
income tax was only $200,000.” 

It is among these strictly producing com- 
panies that one can get an idea of the mag- 
nitude of the twin subsidy of depletion and 
writeoff of drilling and development costs. 
The major integrated companies benefit to 
the degree that they produce oll and gas, 
though they have other operations upon 
which taxes are paid. 

In addition to Amerada Petroleum Corp., 
referred to aboye, here are a few other ex- 
amples of companies producing oll and gas: 

Argo Oil Corp for the year 1952 made 
net profits after taxes of $3,496,477 and paid 
Federal income taxes of $91,660. 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., for the 
year ended June 30, 1952, had net income 
after taxes of $2,234,688 and paid Federal 
income taxes of $78,082. For that same 
period the 27½ percent depletion allowance 
for this one company amounted to $607,611. 
For the year ended June 30, 1953, this com- 
pany had net income after taxes of $3,072,- 
723. But in Standard & Poor's there is just 
a line where the amount of tax is usually 
indicated so I do not know what Federal 
income taxes this company paid for that 
period. During this latter year its deple- 
tion allowance was $858,795. 

The Superior Oil Co. (California) for the 
year ended August 31, 1952, had net income 
of $11,900,165 and paid Federal income taxes 
of $200,000. While no figure is given for 
this company on depletion allowance taken 
it would closely be computed from the fig- 
ure of 78,046,162 barrels of oil produced in 
this period. In this period Superior Oil Co. 
deducted intangible development costs of 
$17,298,443. For the year ended August 31, 
1953, Superior had net income of $12,000,382 
and Standard & Poor's indicates a tax credit 
of half a million dollars. In this period 
Superior produced 3,669,221 barrels and wrote 
off intangible drilling and development costs 
of $19,302,531. 

I call the committee’s attention to the 
table below showing the net income after 
taxes and the amounts of Federal income 


Figures on this company and following 
companies from Standard & Poor’s Corp. 
reports. 
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taxes paid by a group of 23 companies other 
than the 4 mentioned above. 


z 
E 
: 


Company 


Seem $40, 476, 692 

38, 087, 890 

140, 070, 932 

145, 292, 144 

10, 211, 425 

39, 354, 021 
75, 284, 261 | 16, 500, 000 
10, 295, 792 | 4, 645, 000 
27,304, 373 12, 004. 732 
6,425, 299 | 2, 900, 000 
— 90, 872, 834 | 52, 700, 000 
86, 475, 303 17, 000, 000 
Skelly Oil CO 28, 039, 692 | 10, 211, 600 
Socony-Vacuum On Co. 171, 091, 587 | 51,000,000 
Stand: Oil Co. of Callfornia.} 174, 030,499 | 40, 700, 000 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana__| 119, 981, 438 | 51, 422, 000 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey_| 519, 981, 109 |293, 000, 000. 
ra 43, 013, 063 | 13, 700, 000 
Sunray Oil Corp.. 24,724,411 | 8,450,000 
"Tee. Tors Oo. 181, 242,172 | 47, 200. 000 
Texas & Pacific Coal & Oil Co: 6, $46,335 | 1, 255, 000 
Tidewater Associated Oil CO- 31,116,521 | 8, 219,000 
Union Oil Co. of California. 27,579,759 | 4,800, 000 


similar tax favoritism for them. For the 
year 1952: 


Company 


Freeport Sulphur Co 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co 


$7, 325, 750 
25, 112, 312 


$1, 836, 000 
13, 500, 000 


In July of 1953 the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce conducted 
hearings on recent price increases of gaso- 
line and oil.“ This petroleum study was not 
released until this spring because of delay 
in the submission of data called for by the 
committee. For the first time rather com- 
plete data over a 3-year period on four large 
integrated oil companies has been published. 
It becomes clear from the testimony before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and the charts or tables therein, 
that this statutory allowance of 2714 percent 
enters into the calculation of their tax but 
that the general practice in the industry in 
keeping their books is to charge only cost 
depletion. A witness, Mr. W. W. Keeler of 
Phillips Petroleum Co., was asked in this 
hearing (p. 131) whether the depletion re- 
fiected in the published statements of the 
company represented the 2744 percent de- 
pletion allowance. Mr. Keeler submitted an 
answer as follows: 

“No; the depletion reflected in the pub- 
lished statements is based upon the cost of 
the oil in the ground as reflected by the ac- 
counts of the company and bears no rela- 
tionship whatever to the depletion deduc- 
tions provided for in the income-tax laws.” 

And, before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in 1951° Mr. Swensrud of Gulf 
Oil Corp. was asked: “Do the statements that 
your company send to its stockholders yearly 
or semiyearly on their face show anything 
with regard to depletion allowances at all?” 

Mr. Swensrud's answer was: “No, sir; they 
do not show the statutory depletion. The 
statutory depletion enters into the account- 
ing figures as a formula for calculating the 
tax that you have to pay.” 


See Petroleum Study (Gasoline and Oil 
Price Increases), July 1953, House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
83d Cong., Ist sess. 

ë Revenue Revision of 1951, House Ways 
and Means Committee, p. 1715. 
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DETAILS ON FOUR COMPANIES 

Four of the major integrated oil companies 
submitted data in some detail to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in connection with that committee’s 
Petroleum Study started in July of 1953 and 
only recently released. I shall refer to some 
of these facts to enlighten the committee on 
the magnitude of the depletion allowance 
and the writeoff of drilling and development 
costs. 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO. 

At pages 159 to 161 of the above referred to 
Petroleum Study you will find the detailed 
data relative to Phillips Petroleum Co. for 
the years 1950, 1951, and 1952. Going over 
these tables you will note that many items 
are explained as charged “per books” and 
“for income-tax purposes.” For example 
following the item of “depletion allowance” 
it states: 

“For income-tax purposes: Depletion is 
based upon cost or 27½ percent of gross in- 
come limited to 50 percent of net income 
from each producing property, determined 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
23 (m) and 114 (b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code.” 

You will note that Phillips lists its deple- 
tion allowances for the 3 years as follows: 


1 ----- $28, 242, 000 


When the representative of Phillips was 
on the stand he was asked a question as to 
the extent of the tax exemption thus taken. 
The answer submitted (p. 132) was as fol- 
lows: 

“The depletion claimed on the tax return 
for 1952 with respect to domestic crude-oil 
production was $28,477,000. The tax reduc- 
tion by reason of this depletion was 52 per- 
cent, or $14,808,000 or $0.327 per barrel.” 

You will note that the figure given in the 
Phillips’ table is higher than that used by 
their representative in giving testimony. 

Again referring to the Phillips’ tables on 
page 160 of the Petroleum Study you will 
find the entry for intangible drilling costs 
for productive wells. Of course, the write- 
offs for nonproductive wells are about the 
same in the table for the company books 
and for tax purposes. But the writeoffs of 


drilling and development costs for produc- 
tive wells are shown as follows: 


For income- 
tax purposes 


Per books 


$15, 227, 000 
„ 552, 000 


37, 965, 000 


At the end of the table on page 161 you 
will find the totals of the differences in 
chargeoffs according to the Phillips’ books 
and for tax purposes. Note the tax favorit- 
ism in these figures: 


Per books | For income- 


And did Phillips ever pay any excess- 
profits tax? When asked the question by 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee (p. 98) Mr. Keeler of Phillips 
said: 

“No; we are not paying an excess-profits 
tax this year. I am not sure whether we 
have ever had an excess-profits tax or not, 
I understand we have had a small amount,” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Figures covering this company’s opera- 
tions for the years 1950, 1951, and 1952 will 
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be found at page 173 of the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce’s 
Petroleum Study. 

The tables for Standard of California show 
the following depletion allowances taken for 
income-tax purposes: 


Year 1950 „%!4C ~----- $60, 939, 809 
c SIS Nae 66, 250, 915 
8 - 64, 328, 151 


The writeoff of dry holes is about the same 
on the company books as on the tax return, 
However, for productive wells the company 
shows the following deductions from its tax 
returns: 


TORE 1950 255 cw cnnnnqannccusun $23, 889, 490 
Year 1951.. 23, 162, 916 
Year 1952 28, 167, 689 


And a comparison of the totals shows the 
following: 


For income- 
tax purposes 


Year 


$120, 838, 663 
131, 764, 100 
155, 922, 775 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL co., INC. 

The Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., and its 

affiliates supplied figures for the Petroleum 

Study (p. 268) which indicate their 27½ 
percent depletion allowances to be: 


Year 
bh | Ree ree eee = $37, 232, 000 
C777 45, 488. 000 
SA 2 ge eT T 45, 184, 000 


Intangible drilling costs written off on 
productive wells amounted to the following: 


$39, 509, 000 
46, 416, 000 
52, 076, 000 


Comparing the totals for this company, 
you will note the following: 


Per books | For income- 


tax purposes 


Year 


$61, 411, 000 | $120, 536, 000 
71, 638,000 | 140, 817, 000 
88, 352,000 | 157, 604, 000 


E 


Just how Socony-Vacuum treats the mat- 
ter of exploration and development costs on 
its books and for tax purposes is explained 
on page 269 of the Petroleum Study. As to 
intangible drilling costs on productive wells 
this compilation shows (for purposes of the 
company's books): 

“All intangible drilling costs of productive 
wells are capitalized and depleted by indi- 
vidual properties on the same basis as pro- 
ducing-property costs.” 

But for tax purposes it says: 

“Tax treatment is in accordance with In- 
ternal Revenue Code and regulations. The 
company has elected for tax purposes to treat 
intangible drilling costs as current expense.” 

HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO, 

On pages 374 to 376 of the Petroleum Study 
by the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will be found tables set- 
ting forth the figures for the Humble Co. 
In one of the explanations on page 376 this 
interesting comment appears: 

“The only financial significance of allow- 
able depletion is its effect on taxes. The 
measure of its effect on taxes is the differ- 
ence between book depletion and allowable 
depletion multiplied by the effective tax 
rate.” 

Humble Oil, for tax purposes, was allowed 
the following depletion: 


KOOL.: ee $72, 510, 455 
TO eC eee ee 89, 123, 222 
1 —— 88,480, 000 
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The tables for this company also show a 


intangible drilling costs of productive wells, 
They are as follows: 


Year 


$18,016,000 | $36, 243, 775 
24, 660, 200 61, 162, 926 
28, 458, 000 63, 044, 110 


The totals for Humble Oil, comparing their 
deductions on their books and those on their 
tax returns, are given as follows: 


Per books | For income- 


tax purposes 


9 — — — $81, 909, 827 | $169, 576, 309 
---| 101, 054, 164 | 219, 999, 717 
127, 854, 663 | 244, 596, 000 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First I wish to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Delaware for 
this very brave and public-spirited 
amendment. I hope no point of order 
will be raised against it, and that we 
~~ be able to have a yea-and-nay vote 
on it. 

The Senator from Delaware has placed 
his finger on what I think is one of the 
greatest abuses in our tax structure. A 
few months ago I had some estimates 
made by reputable persons as to the total 
amount of taxes now lost by reason of 
the depletion allowance. The estimates 
came to approximately $1,500,000,000. 

The Senator from Delaware is pro- 
posing a reduction of a little more than 
a quarter—about 27 percent. On the 
basis of the figures, the savings would 
amount not to $250 million or $300 mil- 
lion, but to $400 million. 

I think the Senator from Delaware 
deserves a great deal of credit, and that 
Senators should support him in his gen- 
eral purpose. 

I believe that the small driller is en- 
titled to a larger depletion allowance 
than is the big driller, because he does 
not have an adequate distribution of 
risk within his own drillings. There- 
fore, the amendment which I had pre- 
pared and was struggling to offer when 
the Presiding Officer recognized the Sen- 
ator from Delaware would have contin- 
ued the 2742-percent allowance for op- 
erators whose gross income was less than 
$1 million; the allowance would be re- 
duced to 21 percent in the case of op- 
erators whose gross income was greater 
than $1 million, but not to exceed $5 mil- 
lion; and 15 percent for those with gross 
incomes of more than $5 million. 

I hope the Senator’s amendment will 
come to a vote. I shall try to help him 
obtain a yea-and-nay vote. I shall be 
compelled to vote against his amend- 
ment, but if it is rejected I shall immedi. 
ately offer my amendment. 

Again I urge that no point of order be 
raised against the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not believe that 
a point of order will be raised. After all, 
we are dealing with a revenue measure, 
and this question is certainly germane to 
taxes. 
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Iam asking for a record vote in order 
that the will of Congress may be re- 
corded. > 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. . Iyield. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator from 
Delaware intends to be fair, I am sure. 
Earlier in his statement he mentioned 
sand and gravel, in connection with the 
depletion allowance on oil and gas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not discuss- 
ing sand and gravel. This amendment 
applies only to oil and gas. 

Mr. BARRETT. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator that, as he well 
knows, the depletion allowance on oil and 
gas is based upon the great risk in- 
volved in drilling and discovering oil. 
Only 1 out of 19 wildeat wells whieh are 
drilled prove to be oil producers. 

I doubt if the oil industry would have 
been able to supply the needs of this 
country during World War II had it not 
been for the fact that this depletion 
allowance was on the books at that time. 
And let me call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that enemy submarines did a 
pretty effective job in cutting down off- 
shore supplies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate the 
comments of the Senator from Wyoming, 
but I am operating on limited time. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, let me 
call the distinguished Senator's attention 
to the fact that our first line of defense 
will rest in airpower but the planes will 
not be able to deliver the bombs without 
high octane gasoline and plenty of it, I 
may say. It is absolutely necessary to 
keep a strong oil industry for defense 
purposes and it simply cannot be done 
without the aid of the present depletion 
allowance. I hope the amendment is de- 
feated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Er- 
LENDER in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Delaware has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ishall renew my re- 
quest for the yeas and nays later after 
a quorum call. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may 
we have the yeas and nays? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest of the Senator is out of order, He 
must have time yielded to him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is out of order. The time on 
the pending amendment has not ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall renew my 
request for the yeas and nays at a later 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair recognizes the acting majority 
leader. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield time in opposition. I 
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yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
has called attention of the Senate to the 
extreme loss in revenue brought about by 
the 2744-percent depletion rate. He has 
said that such losses amount to $250 
million, and he contends a substantial 
revenue would accrue to the Treasury of 
the United States if the depletion rate 
were changed as he proposes. 

I doubt very much that the Senator 
from Delaware has given any consider- 
ation to how many millions of dollars 
the Treasury would lose if we reduced 
the depletion rate and thereby stopped 
the exploration for oil in this country. 
We can readily see what would happen 
in the midcontinent field, where explo- 
ration costs are increasing because it 
is necessary to go deeper and deeper for 
oil 


I should like to say also that if ever the 
2744-percent depletion rate for oil was 
needed it is needed now. It is needed 
now even more than it was in 1926, 
when the oil industry could find oil at 
low depths. Therefore I say that a 
change in the depletion rate would not 
gain any money for the Treasury; on 
the contrary, it would cost the Treasury 
millions of dollars. 

The percentage depletion rate for oil 
and gas is once again under attack in 
this body of Congress. I say once again, 
because there have been many attempts 
to reduce the rate of 2714 percent by 
Members of Congress who have had no 
knowledge of the risk involved in the 
petroleum-producing industry or the 
tremendous amounts of capital necessary 
to keep this country not only self-suffi- 
cient in oil, but also with a ready reserve 
in times of emergency. 

This issue strikes at the very founda- 
tion stones of an industry which is an 
integral and vital part of our economy 
and our defense system. It is so im- 
portant that I hope the Senate will not 
be tempted to tamper with present de- 
pletion provisions without careful and 
thorough study. 

The principal of depletion has its roots 
planted deeply in constitutional soil. It 
evolved as a result of the 16th amend- 
ment to our Constitution, more than 42 
years ago, empowering the Congress to 
levy certain taxes on income. 

The previously adopted fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, however, fore- 
bade that a citizen be deprived of prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

Therefore, in cases where the sale of 
products involved both a diminution of 
capital and an addition to income there 
were obvious and fundamental conflicts. 

The situation was first met through 
the recognition of depletion as a deduc- 
tion from gross income, in the revenue 
act of 1913. For the next 13 years the 
subject was carefully studied and the 
mode of taxation painstakingly revised, 
until the present method was adopted in 
1926, as a result of the most extensive 
= ect made of the subject up to that 

te. 

Any attempt to reduce the depletion 
rate without such a careful study and 
consideration of all the facts from the 
oil-producing industry would contravene 
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the months of deliberation given this 
subject when it was first introduced into 
our tax system. 

Percentage depletion has withstood 
the searching inquiry of committee after 
committee of the Congress for three 
decades. No provision of our tax law 
has been so thoroughly and so frequently 
studied. None has been so forcefully 
upheld as both fair and essential. 

Review and analysis of petroleum de- 
pletion provisions have not been confined 
to the Congress. The executive branch 
of Government has conducted its own 
periodic studies. Such studies have al- 
ways confirmed the wisdom of the Con- 
gress; none has ever recommended any 
change. 

In February 1955, President Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet Committee on Energy 
Supplies and Resources Policy issued a 
report based on long and exhaustive 
study. This Committee, composed of 
members of the President’s Cabinet, had 
the following to say with respect to per- 
centage depletion: 

Present tax provisions on coal, oil, and gas 
production have been an important factor in 
encouraging development of energy sources 
at a pace about in keeping with demand. 
Any changes which may be proposed in the 
future must be analyzed in terms of their 
probable effect on development of domestic 
resources needed for economic progress and 
national defense as well as the fiscal and tax 
policies of the Government. 


In June 1952, President Truman’s Ma- 
terials Policy Commission, composed of 
an impartial panel of businessmen and 
headed by Mr. William S. Paley, also re- 
ported on the essentiality of percentage 
depletion in a report made following long 
and searching study. This Commission 
recommended, and I quote: 

That percentage depletion be retained be- 
cause of its strong inducement to risk capital 
to enter the mineral industries. 


The Commission said further that— 

No alternative method of taxation has 
come to the Commission’s attention or could 
be devised by the Commission, which, in its 
judgment, promises to achieve the desired 
results, particularly not without seriously 
dislocating well-established capital vaiues 
and other arrangements in the industries 
concerned, with highly adverse effects on 
supply. 

Iam disturbed that we are now asked 
to ignore the vast cumulative history of 
endorsement of this vital tax principle, 
and to here act without benefit of hear- 
ing or analysis on an arbitrary propo- 
sition which would unquestionably 
weaken, if not irreparably damage, one 
of the most vital industries in America. 

In 1954, a subtle attempt was made to 
arbitrarily reduce the depletion rate. 
Introduced by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douctas], the amendment would 
have left the depletion rate at 2714 per- 
cent for oil operators whose gross in- 
come was less than a million dollars each 
year. However, for operators with a 
gross income of from one to five million 
dollars annually, the Senator from IHi- 
nois would have reduced the depletion 
rate to 21 percent and for those whose 
income exceeded $5 million per year, he 
would have reduced the rate further to 
15 percent. 
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The Douglas amendment was defeated 
by a voice vote and an amendment by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
Lams], which was the same amendment 
as is before the Senate today, also was 
overwhelmingly defeated. 

To attempt to provide percentage de- 
pletion on anything but an equitable and 
across-the-board basis would not only 
lead to confusion in the revenue branch 
of the Government, but also confound 
the oil operator’s problems in a maze of 
redtape to such a point that he would be 
sorely tempted to abandon oil finding 
as a business. 

As recently as this year, Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey has asserted 
that the 27 - percent rate “has worked.” 
“And,” he continued, “that’s all you can 
expect of anything.” 

Secretary Humphrey was basing his 
statement on the ratio of domestic re- 
serves to production. However, if it is 
desired to carry his idea a bit further it 
may be well to investigate whether the 
percentage depletion rate is adequate to 
invite new capital into an industry where 
68 cents of every sales dollar is reinvested 
in the search for new reserves. 

Through continuing studies in the oil 
industry it has been determined that al- 
though the domestic industry is finding 
increasingly more oil than it produces, 
the rate of this increase has been declin- 
ing in the past several years. 

In addition, it has become necessary to 
drill more wells to find the same amount 
of oil than it did 10 years ago. In 1946 
there were 30,230 wells drilled in the 
United States and total new reserves 
amounted to 2,658,000,000 barrels. In 
1956, however, although there were 58,- 
200 new wells drilled, the new oil found 
amounted to only 3,784,156,000 barrels. 
Thus, it was necessary to drill nearly 
twice as many wells to find only one-third 
more oil, 

Consequently, discoveries are not fol- 
lowing the demand for new oil. Thus, 
on the basis of a need to expand our 
petroleum activity and petroleum re- 
serves, it can easily be seen that the 
percentage depletion rate should, if any- 
thing, be increased, and not reduced. 

Last month the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York published a report en- 
titled “Are We Running Out of Oil?” in 
which it stated, in reference to deple- 
tion: 

The finding of oil is a costly and hazardous 
business. The cost of a well ranges from 
$20,000 to as much as $1 million, averaging 
about $90,000. Of every 9 discovery wells 
drilled, 8 are dry. Only 1 in 43 finds a field 
of a million barrels, which is close to the 
margin of profitability, Only 1 in 243 finds 
as much as 10 million barrels, and only 1 in 
967 finds 50 million or more. Oil is often 
found in remote and inaccessible areas where 
large sums must be spent for transportation 
facilities. From any profits remaining after 
taxes the producer must provide funds for 
new exploration and discovery if he is to 
remain in business, for oil is a wasting asset, 
and the days of every existing well are num- 
bered. 

Recognizing these extraordinary costs and 
risks, Congress in 1926 enacted legislation 
permitting the holder of an oil-producing 
property to treat as depletion for tax pur- 
poses 2714 percent of the gross income or 50 
percent of the net income from the property, 
whichever is less. Under this incentive, 
Americans have developed an oil industry 
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that is one of the principal foundation stones 
upon which the 20th century standard of 
living has been built, and have discovered 
new reserves fast enough to meet increasing 
current requirements and maintain provi- 
sion for a decade or more of future years. 

Yet the oll-depletion allowance has often 
been, and still is, under attack. Demands 
will probably be made in Congress this year, 
as in years past, for the repeal of this spe- 
cial-interest legislation. Representatives of 
the industry and of oil-regulatory agencies 
will probably be called upon to appear before 
Congressional committees and explain anew 
why the depletion allowance is not special- 
interest legislation but legislation in the 
public interest, because it provides no more 
than fair compensation for the special risks 
and costs involved in the business of produc- 
ing oil. 

Rational analysis of the economics of de- 
pletion confirms the verdict of experience. 
Against the existing legislative background, 
oil has taken its place among the great epics 
of American enterprise and welfare. Noth- 
ing could be more shortsighted than to 
jeopardize the future of a resource so vital 
to the prosperity and national security by 
changes that cannot be justified even on 
theoretical grounds, 


Oil, and its resultant effect on the in- 
terest new industries have in Kansas, 
has helped my State weather two of the 
worst droughts this earth has ever 
known. Had it not been for the oil and 
gas income in the 1930’s and again in the 
last 6 years, thousands of farmers and 
ranchers would have had to abandon 
their homes to the swirling dust and 
rising dunes. As it was, because of this 
industry, they weathered these storms 
and in the face of climatic adversity 
stayed on their farms and planted their 
crops in the hope the droughts might 
some day end. 

In 1955 alone, this industry paid the 
landowners of the State of Kansas, in 
royalties alone, more than $42 million. 

In addition, the State collected more 
than $34 million in gasoline taxes in 
1955. No wonder the people of Kansas 
are concerned at any threat that might 
reduce the oil industry’s ability to search 
for new drill sites and new reserves for 
this Nation. 

Of the 105 counties in Kansas, there 
are only 25 without any oil and/or gas 
production. Approximately 30 percent 
of the total land area has been proved 
productive or is now under lease. In all, 
petroleum accounts for 86.2 percent of 
the total value of all minerals. 

It may be asked, What effect does de- 
pletion have on all this? It is generally 
recognized that depletion is necessary 
to the economic survival of the small 
independent producer. In 1955, 35 per- 
cent of all the crude oil produced in 
Kansas was produced by stripper wells, 
and the average daily production per well 
was only 9.4 barrels. In addition, more 
than 99 pereent of all the wells in Kan- 
sas were under pump or other artificial 
lift, as of January 1, 1956. 

The citizens of Kansas are fully 
cognizant of depletion’s role in the 
progress of the industry there. 

Providing percentage depletion is left 
unchanged, the total proven reserves in 
Kansas may exceed 1.5 billion barrels in 
the next few years. At the end of 1955 
they stood at 998,068,000 barrels. 

I could talk for hours of the benefits 
oil has brought to Kansas, but this is- 
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sue transcends one State. It affects the 
entire national economy and ultimately 
the national security. 

I can still remember looking across the 
plains of Kansas and seeing the miles- 
long trains rushing the oil from Kansas 
to the East for shipment to the war areas 
because the German submarines had 
made the oll overseas unavailable. 

More recent in our memory, and even 
overshadowing our Nation’s present for- 
eign policy, is the Suez crisis and result- 
ant attack on Egypt by Britain and 
France. 

As has been admitted by one British 
statesman, and as is generally conceded 
today, the reason Britain joined the at- 
tack on Egypt was because of the threat 
5 that nation's supplies of Middle East 
oil. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Kansas has expired, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed for another minute. 

Mr. CARLSON. This Nation did not 
have to join that attack because we had 
not become dependent upon cheap for- 
eign oil to fuel our expanding economy. 
In addition, this Nation’s tremendous 
reserve capacity not only helped keep 
America out of war, it also assisted in 
bringing about a peaceful settlement to 
the armed conflict because the domestic 
industry could fill a major portion of the 
gap in the dwindling oil supplies of 
Western Europe. 

The ever-present threat of world con- 
flict and the continuing tension in the 
Middle East illustrates the dangers of 
any action which would sap the strength 
of our domestic petroleum industry. 

There is evidence that investment 
capital is not now being generated in the 
industry to keep up with the growing 
demand for energy. During the past 20 
years, 30 of the larger companies have 
been forced to borrow more than $5 bil- 
lion to obtain sufficient funds to carry 
out this finding and development proc- 
ess. What this figure would be in the 
next few years, should depletion be re- 
duced or destroyed, no one knows, but 
in the present financial situation of tight 
money, it could well spell the doom of 
the domestic petroleum industry, where 
costs are rising with each well drilled and 
wells are being drilled deeper to find 
profitable pay zones. 

Already domestic producers are re- 
porting difficulty in finding new capital 
outside the industry. If depletion were 
reduced, the interest in outside capital 
would dwindle to nothing. 

The United States Bureau of Census 
established last year that there are 12,000 
domestic producing companies, a major 
portion of these being small, independ- 
ent organizations. 

According to the Oil and Gas Journal 
supplement of March 18 of this year, the 
30 large oil companies operating in the 
United States last year drilled only 232 
percent of the wells. Smaller independ- 
ents drilled 76.3 percent. The independ- 
ents gambled even heavier on wildcats 
for they drilled 82.8 percent of these 
ventures, 
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These independents risked not only 
their money, but also the savings of 
thousands of investors from every sec- 
tion of the Nation. 

Thus any action which might destroy 
the incentives of the entire industry 
would fall hardest on the segment of the 
industry which does most of the ex- 
ploratory drilling in the industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator such time as he may need. 

Mr. CARLSON. I feel it does not be- 
hoove us here to take any hasty, un- 
studied action that could have such a 
disruptive effect on so vital an industry. 

At this time, when Congressmen are 
seeking ways to reduce a record peace- 
time budget, opponents of percentage 
depletion might argue that to reduce the 
depletion rate would increase the revenue 
of the Federal Government. But would 
it? 

On the contrary, it is very doubtful 
whether such additional tax revenues 
would actually be realized. A reduction 
in the depletion rate would undoubtedly 
result in a reduction in the drilling rate, 
for if oilmen had less money with which 
to search for new oil they would do less 
drilling. If this happened, exploration 
activity would fall off, employment and 
wages in the industry would drop, and 
purchases of supplies and materials from 
other industries would decline, resulting 
in a further adverse effect on our na- 
tional economy. 

I should like to point out to my col- 
leagues some of the revealing trends of 
recent years which indicate, conclusively, 
that the present rate of percentage de- 
pletion is more vitally essential than 
ever before in history. These are some 
of the facts which today confront oil 
producers in this country. 

Since 1948, the average depths of wells 
drilled in the United States have in- 
creased from about 4,200 feet to more 
than 4,700 feet in 1956. 

Since 1947, the net barrels of new oil 
reserves for each foot of hole drilled have 
declined from about 25 barrels to about 
15 barrels. 

Dry holes represented about 28 percent 
of total wells drilled in 1947. In 1956, 
however, more than 37 percent of the 
total wells drilled were costly failures. 

As wells go deeper, the cost of both 
dry holes and producing wells increases 
phenomenally. A recent industrywide 
cost survey showed, for example, that 
while each additional foot drilled be- 
tween 1,250 and 2,500 feet cost $9.22, 
each additional foot drilled below 15,000 
feet cost a staggering $105.91. 

I submit that the Senate would be 
assuming too much to ignore such trends. 
We would be endangering too much to 
act hastily on any proposal to reduce 
percentage depletion, without a fair and 
thorough hearing based, as the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee suggested, 
“on the probable effect on development 
of domestic resources needed for eco- 
nomic progress and national defense.” 

For more than 30 years, the petro- 
leum industry has been a foundation 
stone of our national economy. And 
for more than 30 years, percentage de- 
pletion has been a foundation stone of 
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the petroleum industry. The principle 
of depletion is no longer a theory; it 
is a proven experience and an economic 
force interwoven and established as a 
vital economic factor in the operations 
of the petroleum industry. 

It is not mere coincidence that the 
oil-producing industry has reached its 
present proportions in our economy 
since percentage depletion was written 
into our tax laws in 1926. 

Now, to cast aside reason and to ignore 
the wisdom of the Congress and all 
thoughtful students of this vital pro- 
vision would be to jeopardize one of 
our greatest sources of energy and na- 
tional strength in a time of peril and 
great need. I do not believe the Senate 
should be asked to take such far-reach- 
ing steps on the spur of the moment. I 
cannot believe my colleagues would act 
on this matter without benefit of fur- 
ther study of its implications. 

Mr. President, I feel very deeply about 
this matter. I sincerely hope in the in- 
terest of the future welfare of the na- 
tional economy, of the Treasury of the 
United States, and of the security and 
defense of our country that this amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas, par- 
ticularly on the matter of stripper wells 
and secondary recovery. Perhaps the 
biggest development in the State of Okla- 
homa—and I feel sure also in the State 
of Kansas—has been the progress made 
scientifically through the heavy invest- 
ment by the small independent producers 
in reconditioning wells through acida- 
tion, water flooding, and other secondary 
methods, so as not to leave 50 percent of 
the oil in the ground; in other words, to 
prevent the abandonment of this great 
natural resource. The small independent 
producers have spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to increase this recovery. 

Is it not a fact that the secondary 
recovery—the production of stripper 
wells—would be the very first segment of 
the industry to feel the ax if the deple- 
tion allowance were reduced as proposed 
by the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILIANISJ, or if it 
were reduced in any significant degree? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly agree with the statement just 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
Those of us who are familiar with the 
reserves in the stripper-well areas know 
the producers must have the 2742-per- 
cent depletion allowance and any other 
encouragement they can get, or the 
United States will lose millions of barrels 
of oil, which will never come out of the 
ground. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The depletion al- 
lowance saves natural resources which 
would otherwise never be produced and 
never be developed. The margin of profit 
which the 27 % -percent depletion allow- 
ance permits makes it possible for the 
additional oil now being produced to be 
produced 5 or 10 years after the time of 
abandonment under previous conditions. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I can- 
not think of anything in this connection 
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which would cost the Treasury of the 
United States more in revenue or cost the 
economy more than the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader has 17 minutes of addi- 
tional time, and the Senator from Dela- 
ware has 10 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Two 
minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I hope all Senators will very 
carefully read the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, who 
has presented figures which mean a great 
deal so far as the oil economy is con- 
cerned. 

I wish to use the brief 2 minutes I have 
been allotted to speak for Pennsylvania, 
and particularly for the small producers. 

We have been talking this morning 
about helping small-business men. The 
oil industry of Pennsylvania is in the 
hands of very small business men. 
More than 70,000 wells are still operating 
in Pennsylvania, and each well produces 
on the average just a little more than a 
half barrel of oil a day. A great number 
of these wells are owned by farmers. 

That is true not only in Pennsylvania, 
but it is true in Ohio, it is true in West 
Virginia, and it is probably true in Ken- 
tucky. The distinguished Senator from 
Kansas spoke about the stripper wells, 
averaging 9 barrels a day. There are 
hardly any wells in Pennsylvania at pres- 
ent which produce that amount of oil 
a day. 

The problem we face in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is that many 
owners want to abandon these wells and 
sell the equipment to producers in the 
Southwest or sell it for scrap in the mak- 
ing of steel. A farmer can operate such 
a well along with his farm, but if we take 
away from him the depletion allowance 
the profit would then be too small, and he 
would abandon the well, take out the 
pipe and sell a part of it to operations in 
other sections of the Nation and the rest 
of it for the making of steel. 

I hope, Mr. President, that every Sen- 
ator will give very careful consideration 
to the figures submitted by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I certainly 
hope the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware will be adopted. I 
noticed opponents of the amendment 
pleaded on behalf of the little fellow. 
But, Mr. President, I have heard nobody 
who is opposing this amendment mention 
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the multibillion dollar oil industries car- 
ried on overseas which are also the bene. 
ficiaries of this depletion allowance. 

I have a feeling the little fellow is be- 
ing used somewhat here today. I hope 
the request of the Senator from Delaware 
for a record vote on this amendment will 
be granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware has 8 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore a vote is taken on the pending 
amendment, I think there ought to be a 
brief examination of what took place in 
the hearings of the Committee on 
Finance when this question was brought 
up for consideration. The able Senator 
from Delaware asked Secretary Hum- 
phrey questions about this matter time 
after time, endeavoring to ascertain the 
position of the Treasury Department 
upon this amendment, and the Secretary 
properly answered that he would like to 
have the facts brought up to date and he 
would like to have a hearing on it. 

On page 68 of the hearings is shown the 
final answer, in which the Secretary 
pointed out he would not give an answer 
as to the Department's recommendation, 
and said: 

I don’t know whether it will be changed 
or not until you get through the hearings. 
You have the hearings; bring in the witnesses, 
let us make all the studies that are required, 
This is a terrifically big question. 


I suggest this is certainly one matter 
which has to be dealt with in a special 
hearing, and I think in prolonged hear- 
ings, and I have some very personal rea- 
sons for so believing. 

Many Senators will recall I took a very 
strong and active part—at least an ac- 
tive part—in the consideration of the 
tidelands question. I argued that those 
lands belonged to all the people of the 
country, in the interest of the United 
States, but the Congress of the United 
States decided otherwise, and when it 
decided otherwise it made another inter- 
esting decision that the United States 
had some rights beyond the tidelands 
and submerged lands. Therefore, there 
was very quickly a program of explora- 
tion in that area, and there has been 
the discovery of sulfur which I under- 
stand is more important than any other 
discovery. 

Sulfur producers are allowed a 23- 
percent depletion allowance. Is that 
right or wrong? I think the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the Senate and the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, after study and the presentation 
of testimony, should make some decision. 
I was on the committee when it tried to 
reach some decision as to what the pro- 
visions should be and what the royalties 
should be for sulfur, and we were shoot- 
ing completely in the dark. We had 
never had hearings on that subject. I 
do not wish to be in that situation again, 
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I have noticed also that uranium pro- 
ducers are accorded a 23-percent deple- 
tion allowance. Is that too much or too 
little? I do not know. But I know 
according to the last report that 70 
percent of all the uranium in the United 
States is located within 30 miles of the 
community of Grants, N. Mex. We in 
New Mexico have a great preponderance 
of all the uranium in the United States, 
If there is a study of depletion allow- 
ances I wish to study the uranium allow- 
ance as well as the depletion allowance 
on oil. 

I notice there is a depletion allowance 
for perlite. In this building there is 
some perlite that came out of the State 
of New Mexico, where it was developed. 
We in New Mexico have interests all up 
and down the line. 

The depletion allowance does not con- 
cern itself merely with oil, but the 
amendments proposed always strike at 
that one product as if it were the only 
one worthwhile. 

I think the Congress of the United 
States will some day again make a reap- 
praisal of these problems, but I do not 
think it should do so by striking at one 
of them without hearings upon the 
subject. 

I commend the course suggested by 
the Secretary of the Treasury when he 
said he wished to know what the facts 
were. Actually, the Secretary of the 
Treasury pointed out what I think is 
very important, that we have had a very 
large depletion allowance from the 
standpoint of many people, when the 
production of oil has just about kept 
pace with requirements for it. 

This would seem to indicate that the 
depletion allowance might be at about 
the right figure. That might be a shot- 
gun opinion. The Secretary of the 
Treasury himself admitted it, but he 
said it looked as if the depreciation 
allowance might be about right, because 
that allowance had been producing about 
the right quantity of oil. I do not know 
of any other yardstick which could be 
used which is simple. It may be that 
upon hearing the testimony of witnesses 
another result might be obtained. But 
the present method strikes me as about 
the right one. 

There has been discussion of the cost 
of exploration. Anyone who is familiar 
with the oil areas knows what has hap- 
pened to the cost of exploration. Well 
after well has gone down, not merely 
1,500 feet, not merely 2,000 feet, but 
some wells in the State of New Mexico 
have gone down 12,000 feet. That is a 
pretty deep hole. I may say that the 
deepest one of all ended up in a dry hole, 
which is the reward people sometimes 
get when they become overly ambitious. 
But tht is a part of the game. When 
they took a chance on a well, they nat- 
urally expected that it might result in 
a dry hole. 

Therefore, this is one matter which 
I hope will be explored carefully by the 
Committee on Finance by the holding of 
hearings properly conducted. I am cer- 
tain there are Senators on that commit- 
tee who will see to it that both points 
of view will be presented. But I do not 
believe that short-time depletion is the 
proper way to solve the problem. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. The Senator from Texas 
has 10 minutes remaining, and the 
Senator from Delaware has 8 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, is the Senator from Delaware pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have a few more 
insertions I wish to make in the RECORD; 
then I shall be ready to yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Mexico has just quoted a statement made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Al- 
though I disagree with Secretary Hum- 
phrey on this point, I join in paying my 
respects to him as one of the most able 
Secretaries of the Treasury which this 
country has had in a long time. How- 
ever, since the Senator from New Mexico 
has extended the courtesy of quoting the 
present Secretary of the Treasury, I wish 
to incorporate in the Recor a statement 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
1937, when the then Secretary said, in 
commenting on this question of depletion 
allowance: 

This is perhaps the most glaring loophole 
in our present revenue law. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the Secretary be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


This is perhaps the most glaring loophole 
in our present revenue law. Since 1928 large 
oil and mining corporations have been en- 
titled to deduct from 5 to 2714 percent of 
their gross income as an allowance for the 
depletion of their mines or wells, and the 
deduction may be taken even though the cost 
of the property has been completely recov- 
ered. Thus, in 1936, one mining company 
deducted nearly $3 million under this pro- 
vision, although it had already completely 
recovered the cost of its property. 

The amount of the deduction was a sheer 
gift from the United States to this taxpayer 
and its stockholders, and the revenue that we 
lost thereby was $818,000, Similar annual 
losses of revenue in the case of a few other 
typical companies are $584,000, $557,000, 
$512,000, $272,000, $267,000, $202,000, and 
$152,000. The estimated annual loss of rey- 
enue due to this source alone is about $75 
million. I recommended in 1933 that this 
provision be eliminated, but nothing was 
done at that time; and it has since remained 
unchanged. 

Nevertheless depletion was not discussed 
during the hearings and the joint committee 
made no recommendation in its report on the 
subject, explaining this omission as follows: 
“Because of lack of time.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, today 
we hear the same argument “lack of 
time.” Again I say the time to decide a 
question is when the roll is called and 
when the bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. President, this question has long 
been under discussion, I notice that in 
1925 the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Mr. Green, 
made this statement: 

I might as well say at this point that if I 
had my way I would wipe out this discovery 
depletion entirely. I consider that it might 
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have been justified in time of war, and that 
was the only justification given for it to be- 
gin with, 


Chairman Green recognized that the 
provision was unfair. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
tract containing the statement of Chair- 
man Green be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“I might as well say at this point that if 
I had my way I would wipe out this dis- 
covery depletion entirely. I consider that it 
might have been justified in time of war, 
and that was the only justification given for 
it to begin with—for the purpose of induc- 
ing men to go ahead and make these dis- 
coveries. At the time we put that in, as I 
recollect it, it was practically admitted that 
in normal times they would not be entitled 
to anything of that kind.” 

Another prominent witness was Dr. 
Thomas S. Adams, professor of political econ- 
omy Yale University, who had appeared as 
representative of the Treasury in 1921. He 
stated as his opinion that— 

“Depreciation and depletion allowances in 
connection with ‘valuations’ on which they 
are based, give rise to the greatest informal 
or collateral advantages (to the taxpayer) in 
income-tax procedure.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a report made 
by the Select Senate Committee on In- 
vestigation of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in 1925, in which they referred 
to this depletion allowance, as follows: 

Discovery depletion is an exemption from 
taxation upon realized income in value not 
enjoyed by other taxpayers. 


They continue by citing certain ex- 
amples. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


The committee summarized its findings 
concerning discovery depletion as follows: 

“Discovery depletion is an exemption from 
taxation upon realized increment in value not 
enjoyed by other taxpayers. Upon a tax rate 
of 12% percent, this exemption to the oil 
industry alone amounts to approximately 
$37,500,000 annually, and during the high- 
tax period it was correspondingly greater. 
But a minor part of this exemption is re- 
ceived by the wildcatter or prospector for 
whose benefit it was intended. The major 
portion of this exemption goes to the large 
oil-producing companies, which also deduct 
the prospecting and developing expense, in- 
tended to be offset by discovery depletion, 
from income as operating expense. 

“The regulations governing discovery de- 
pletion do not confine this exemption to 
the discovery of new deposits, but permit 
the blanketing of known pools of oil with 
discovery values, to be depleted, free of tax.“ 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
report discussed the history of many de- 
pletion cases in order to reveal the abuses 
then prevalent. Typical was that of the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., which had been 
given a discovery value of $38,920,000 on 
property which it had purchased in 1909 
for $250,000. 

The report proposed a substitute for 
discovery depletion based on discount- 
ing actual profits annually as earned. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that another extract containing a 
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statement made in 1924 by Chairman 
Green, of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, during the discussion of the 
revenue act, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Chairman Green, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, explained the new limitation to 
the House as follows: 

“The deduction for discovery of depletion 
is limited to 50 percent of the net income of 
the property depleted. This applies mostly 
to cases of discovery of oil wells. At present 
a deduction for discovered depletion may be 
as great as the entire net income on the 
property depleted, and I have known in- 
stances where companies actually advertised 
that they could make a distribution of their 
dividends, without paying any corporation 
tax. * * * I think in many instances they 
have succeeded in evading the corporation 
tax through depletion allowances. We have 
cut the depletion allowance 50 percent, which 
will strike the House as quite liberal even 
then.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp excerpts from 
the report of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation concerning 
the testimony of Dr. Thomas S. Adams, 
tax adviser to the Treasury Department 
as presented to the committee in 1921. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

REVENUE ACT or 1921 

During the hearings before the Finance 
Committee, Dr. Thomas S. Adams, tax ad- 
viser to the Treasury Department, recom- 
mended that the allowance of discovery 
depletion be limited to 50 percent of the 
net income from the property depleted. 

He cited, as an example of the abuses in 
this area, the case of a streetcar company 
which went into the oil business and brought 
inagusher. The company was able, because 
of the very high price of oil at the time, to 
get a discovery value something in excess of 
$1.50 per barrel. 

The price of oil having dropped consid- 
erably, it later claimed depletion in excess 
of the gross income from the oil property and 
used the deduction to offset completely the 
net income of its primary business of operat- 
ing street railways. 

However, the Finance Committee rejected 
the 50 percent of net income limitation and 
substituted a limit of 100 percent of net, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the danger of legislating upon the 
Senate fioor in a matter of such great 
importance as this, 

But I point out that a few years ago 
rather extensive hearings were held by 
the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation, and a special report on 
the subject, dated March 1950 was pre- 
pared. The report contained a complete 
review of all depletion allowances and 
was made available to every Member of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, or 
the Senate. The report contained the 
recommendations of the joint committee 
and was a most comprehensive review. 

In my remarks made earlier this after- 
noon I incorporated testimony on this 
same question which was given before the 
Committee on Finance in 1954. This 
question has long been under study and 
discussion, I think it is one upon which 
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we are ready to vote, and again I ask that 
we have a record vote on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to yield back my 
time, with the understanding that the 
5 from Delaware has yielded back 

8. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). All time having 
been yielded back, and the absence of a 
quorum having been suggested, the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Alken Flanders McClellan 
Allott Frear McNamara 
Anderson Pulbright Monroney 
Barrett Goldwater Morse 
Beall Gore Morton 
Bennett Green Mundt 
Bible Hayden Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neely 
Bridges Hil Neuberger 
Bush Holland O'Mahoney 
Butler Hruska Pastore 
Byrd Humphrey Payne 
Capehart Ives Potter 
Carlson Jackson Revercomb 
Carroll Javits Robertson 
Case, N. J. Jenner Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Mansfield Watkins 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Williams 
Ervin McCarthy Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS! for himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has not been any business transacted 
since the last quorum call. Therefore, 
the suggestion of the absence of a quo- 
rum is not in order. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is not the request for 
the yeas and nays considered to be busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays were not ordered, and 
the Chair is advised that such a request 
does not constitute business. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. WILLIAIIS] for himself 
and other Senators. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as “3-26- 
57-A,” and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recor at this point, 
but that its reading be dispensed with, 
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and that I be permitted such time as I 
may need to explain the amendment 
and argue in its behalf. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Senator from Illinois is lim- 
ited, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, to 30 minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask what the 
amendment is? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My amendment is 
identified as 3-26-57-A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
request? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment of Mr. Douctas was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Percentage depletion for oil and gas 
wells. 

“(a) Amendment of section 613 (b) (1): 
Section 613 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to percentage depletion 
rate for oil and gas wells) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(1) (A) 27% percent: Oil and gas wells 
to the extent that the taxable income from 
any such well (computed without allowance 
for depletion) when added to the taxable 
income of each other oil and gas well of the 
taxpayer (computed without allowance for 
depletion) does not exceed $1,000,000; 

“*(B) 21 percent: oil and gas wells to the 
extent that the taxable income from any 
such well (computed without allowance for 
depletion) when added to the taxable income 
of each other oil and gas well of the taxpayer 
(computed without allowance for depletion) 
exceeds $1,000,000 but does not exceed $5,- 
000,000; and 

“*(C) 15 percent: oil and gas wells to the 
extent that the taxable income from any 
such well (computed without allowance for 
depletion) when added to the taxable income 
of each other oil and gas well of the taxpayer 
(computed without allowance for depletion) 
exceeds $5,000,000,’ ” 

“(b) Section 613 of such Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

„d) Taxpayer Defined: For purposes 
of paragraph (1) of subsection (b) the term 
“taxpayer” shall include any person, firm, or 
corporation which directly or indirectly con- 
trols, or is controlled by, or is under common 
control with, the taxpayer by reason of vot- 
ing stock interest, common officers, directors 
or stockholders, voting trusts, or by any other 
direct or indirect means.“ 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, my 
amendment provides that the percentage 
of depletion for oil and gas wells shall be 
maintained at 27% percent for those tax- 
payers whose taxable income does not 
exceed $1 million a year. In other words, 
the small operator would not have his 
depletion rate reduced, and this should 
meet the objection which was advanced 
by the Senator from Kansas IMr. 
CARLSON]. 

The amendment provides that on the 
taxable income between $1 million and 
$5 million a year, the depletion rate shall 
be 21 percent, or a reduction of 6% per- 
cent; and that on all taxable income 
from oil and gas wells of the taxpayers 
which exceeds $5 million a year, the de- 
pletion rate shall be only 15 percent, 

Then there is a provision that the term 
“taxpayer” is to include all taxpayers 
who are controlled by a common inter- 
est, so that the door will be closed upon 
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incorporation as a means of evading or 
avoiding the tax. 

As I have said, I think the Senator 
from Delaware deserves great credit for 
having brought this issue to the floor of 
the Senate. I was very glad to be one of 
those who tried to get a yea-and-nay 
vote on his amendment, and I am very 
sorry it was not obtained. 

As I have said, while I think a reform 
in the depletion allowance is absolutely 
imperative, I believe the small operator 
deserves a degree of protection which 
was not given to him by the Williams 
amendment. I say that for this reason: 
It is true that exploration which costs 
up to $100,000 a year can be charged as 
an expense. It is also true that all in- 
tangible drilling and development costs 
can be charged as an expense. It is also 
true that all operating costs can be 
charged as an expense. But there re- 
mains the problem of dry holes. In a 
given percentage of cases, if an opera- 
tor drills a sufficient number of holes, 
enough producing wells will come in to 
balance his losses, and he can charge off 
the losses due to the dry holes against 
the income from the successful wells. 
The large operator who drills or owns a 
number of holes distributes the risk 
within his enterprise, and can charge off 
the costs on the unsuccessful holes 
against the revenue on the successful 
holes. Therefore, he certainly does not 
need 27% percent depletion. 

If the small operator, who, let us say, 
drills only 3 or 4 holes and has a cost of 
$1 million, finds that all the holes are 
dry, he has no successful wells against 
which he can charge the cost of the drill- 
ing of the dry holes. In order to induce 
him to drill, it may well be, and I believe 
it is true, that a more liberal depletion 
allowance should be given to him, so that 
he may have the prospect of great gains 
to offset the possibility of losses. The 
point is that while on the average there 
will be one successful well for about 
every 8 or 9 wells drilled, the small opera- 
tor may have to drill as many as 20 
wells before he is successful. The large 
drillers drill enough that they will aver- 
age out while the small driller often does 
not. 

That is why, though I sympathized 
very much with the effort of the Senator 
from Delaware, I was not wholly in 
agreement with his amendment, though 
I wanted to see the vote registered, and 
I would have been willing to answer to a 
rolleall according to my belief. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Assuming, as the Sena- 
tor has suggested, that a driller had all 
dry holes, what difference would the 
change in the depletion allowance make 
to him? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If he were successful, 
he would make a larger gross income. 

Mr. AIKEN. But if he has recovered 
100 percent of all his costs, should he 
then be expected to continue to get the 
allowance over and above 100 percent of 
the cost? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think he 
should recover more than the cost of his 
entire enterprise. I would put it that 
way. In my amendment I am trying to 
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protect the little fellow, and give him an 
inducement to drill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator under- 
stand why anyone who is assiduously de- 
fending the rights of the little fellow -is 
unwilling—and I am not referring to the 
Senator from Illinois, by any means—to 
reduce the depletion allowance under 
which the tremendous combines operate 
in South America and the Middle East, 
who receive benefits which I understand 
amount to hundreds of millions of dollars 
over the course of a very short time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I might say that had 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware been confined to American 
corporations doing business abroad, I 
would most certainly have been willing 
to vote for it. Those corporations are 
only the enormous, giant concerns. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to have the 
Record show that I voted for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware, and 
I shall vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois if given an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Vermont has had a consistent record on 
this point. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that when 
these enormous depletion allowances are 
given to one segment of our economy it 
means that other people must dig into 
their pockets to make up for them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Vermont is entirely correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is no reason in the 
world why we should not get back enough 
of the depletion allowance on overseas 
operations of the great oil combines to 
give the small-business man, and indi- 
vidual taxpayers some reduciion in their 
taxes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the form in which 
my amendment is drafted, it applies to 
foreign oil as well as to domestic oil; and 
since the foreign oil companies are all 
huge, the reduction from 274% percent to 
15 percent would apply to them, and also 
to the large operators in the United 
States. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe the Senator 
from Delaware has already inserted fig- 
ures in the Recorp to show that notwith- 
standing the enormous profits made on 
overseas operations by the combination 
of oil companies, some of them wind up 
by not having to pay any taxes at all in 
this country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Or a very small percent- 
age of their earnings. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Nothing to compare with 
the percentage of his earnings which the 
Senator from Illinois must pay. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

For 2 years I was chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee. We conducted a 
series of hearings on the tax structure, 
under the chairmanship of Representa- 
tive Mus. We took a great deal of tes- 
timony on the question of depletion al- 
lowances. I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp at appropri- 
ate points and at the end of my remarks 
some of the exhibits which we developed. 

(There being no objection, the exhibits 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
at the appropriate points.) 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is literally 
true that, as of 1955, the total depletion 
deductions were approximately $2,800,- 
000,000. Since the corporate tax would 
have been 52 percent, this resulted in a 
tax saving of approximately $1,500,000,- 
000 to the oil companies. 

I have estimated that my amendment 
would save approximately $700 million to 
the Treasury. I wish to emphasize again 
that it would not hit the small driller. 
The weight would fall almost entirely 
upon the big companies. 

I have computed the profits for 27 
oil and gas companies inside the United 
States, nearly all of them for the 10-year 
period from 1945 to 1954; and also the 
total Federal corporate income taxes 
which they paid—see exhibit A. I have 
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assembled this material from Poor's 
Manual, and I believe it to be substan- 
tially correct. Ishall not give the names 
of the companies, because they are not 
doing anything illegal, and I do not be- 
lieve in holding up to public opprobrium 
tax avoidances when they are not eva- 
sions. It is not my purpose to indict 
any 1 company or any 1 set of persons, 
but to point to a grave weakness in the 
tax system which needs remedying. 

To the best of my knowledge, these 
companies are all domestic companies. 
None of them are foreign companies. If 
we were to consider foreign companies 
the case would be even more melodra- 
matic. This information concerns only 
domestic companies, and a table giving 
the figures follows: 


Federal corporate taxes paid by 27 domestic oil companies 


Company A (10 years) 
Company B (10 — 


Company G ( 10 years). 
Company H (5 years) 
Company I (lo years)... 
Company J (10 years) 
Company K (10 years). 
Company L (11 years). 
Company M (10 years) 
Company N (10 Fears) 
Company O (10 years)... 
Company P (10 years). 
Company 10 years). 
Company KR (10 years). 
Company 8 (10 years). 
Company T 6 years) .- 
Company U (9 years)... 
Company V (Ib years). 
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Company X (10 years). 
Company Y (10 years). 
Company Z (7 


years)... 
Company A-Z (10 Fears) 
Aggregate of all companies 


Total Federal | Percent in- 
Total net income! corporate in- | come tax 


before taxes come taxes to income 
paid before taxes 
$167, 848, 674 $15, 861, 000 9.45 
42, 571, 540 „ 706, 15.75 
50, 632, 071 4, 046, 474 13.21 
2, 848, 319 137, 434 4.83 
45, 755, 158 8, 728, 000 19. 08. 
474, 838, 000 114, 664, 000 24.15 
7, 743, 299 1, 185, 668 16. 31 
9, 437, 021 1, 248, 668 13.23 
54, 987, 860 1, 938, 266 5. 55 
20, 632, 789 2, 915, 954 14.13 
96, 392, 514 18, 510, 234 19. 20 
75, 584, 303 16, 244, 266 21. 49 
ns 1, 632, 176, 854 304, 100, 000 18. 63 
13, 700, 055 667, 193 4.87 
24, 760, 708 656, 615 2.65 
52, 121, 275 3, 545, 074 6.80 
70, 731, 437 5, 304, 623 7.50 
83, 187, 733 19, 127, 618 22. 99. 
41, 044, 498 4, 224, 000 10. 29 
1,832, 437 7, 500 41 
66, 838, 278 10, 810, 000 16.17 
19,826, 490 1, 572, 659 7.93 
MEREST 95, 119, 340 5, 750, 000 6.05 
34, 581, 192 4,240, 607 12. 20 
65, 769, 725 8, 850, 000 13. 40 
7, 367, 750 0 0 
— — 7.010. 599 873, 774 12. 46 
. 3, 265, 289, 925 561, 916, 554 17.21 


Over a period of 7 years company Z 
made $7,368,000 in net income before 
taxes, and did not pay a single cent of 
taxes, although the ordinary corporation 
would pay 52 percent. 

Another corporation, company T, has 
a record over 6 years of combined prof- 
its of $1,832,000. During that period it 
paid $7,500 in taxes, or four-tenths of 
1 percent in taxes. 

The next company, company W, is a 
very interesting company. Iam tempted 
to mention its name, but I shall not do 
so. Over a period of 10 years it had 
profits of $95,119,340, and paid $5,750,- 
000 in taxes, or 6.05 percent. I invite 
attention to the fact that, as we know, 
the ordinary rate is 52 percent. Here 
is a company with $95 million in profits, 
paying only 6 percent in taxes instead 
of 52 percent. 

I pass now to another company, com- 
pany A, with a 10-year record of net in- 
come before taxes of $167,848,000. It 
paid $15,861,000 in taxes, or 9.45 percent, 
instead of the 52 percent which the ordi- 
nary corporation would pay. 

Another company, company I, with 
profits over 10 years of nearly $55 mil- 
lion, paid $1,938,266 in income taxes, or 
5.55 percent. 

These figures are for domestic cor- 
porations. So far as I know, they are 


not doing business abroad. The grand 
total of profits in 10 years. for all of 
these 27 companies—that is, net income 
before taxes—was $3,265,000,000. The 
total taxes paid amounted to $561,916,- 
000, or 17 percent, whereas the ordinary 
rate is 52 percent. Those corporations 
pay one-third the rate of taxes which 
corporations in the automobile business, 
the steel industry, the textile industry, 
or any other industry in the country 
pay. 

If we were to get into the field of for- 
eign corporations, as the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] have 
remarked, the situation would be much 
worse. 

I have been going over the published 
books on the Middle East situation, I 
think it is true that there is one com- 
pany there with net profits of approxi- 
mately $300 million a year, which paid 
virtually no taxes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am very much in- 
terested in what the Senator from Illi- 
nois has to say about domestic corpora- 
tions. But if the Senator would like to 
have me do so at this time, I can give 
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him some information with respect to 
foreign companies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should be very 
grateful to the Senator from Colorado 
for such information. The Senator 
from Colorado, along with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], have been doing yeoman work 
going into this question; and I should 
like to see some of the results of their 
work spaded out to the public. 

Mr. CARROLL. At this time the com- 
mittee is still in the process of its in- 
vestigation. The report is not final, but 
I think it would help the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois in his remarks if 
I were to advise the Members of the Sen- 
ate that in 1955 Aramco—that is, the 
Arabian-American Oil Co.—received a 
depletion allowance of over $121 million. 
The same corporation, according to its 
own figures—and this is an approxima- 
tion—received a depletion allowance in 
1956 of $150. million. 

I think this is especially important 
when we think in terms of a tax benefit 
to an American corporation doing busi- 
ness abroad. It seems to me that it was 
never contemplated, when the original 
act was passed, to extend such extensive 
benefits to American corporations doing 
business abroad. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the act was 
originally passed there were practically 
no American oil companies doing busi- 
ness abroad except for the few which had 
some interests in Mexico. 

Mr. CARROLL. I was very much in- 
terested in the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], who spoke on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wu1aMs], particularly when he referred 
to the necessity of such a depletion allow- 
ance at the present time. He said there 
never was more need than today for 
such a depletion allowance for explora- 
tion purposes. 

Mr. President, there is very little need 
for expensive exploration for oil in the 
Middle East. Therefore it would seem 
to me that there would be very little need 
for a depletion allowance: 

In any event, it may be interesting to 
the Members of the Senate to know, as 
we consider this subject—and soon we 
shall have a full report on the matter 
from the special committee—that the 
Treasury has lost hundreds of millions of 
dollars in tax revenue as a result of the 
depletion allowance and as a result of 
tax offsets. We hope to have that report 
submitted to the Senate soon, so that we 
will be able to amend the tax laws, and 
in that way protect the taxpayers of the 
country. I thought that information 
might be of interest to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. With reference to the 
oil situation in the Middle East, while 
the American oil concessions in Saudi 
Arabia are the greatest in any one coun- 
try, is it not also true that an American 
company owns half of the oil concession 
in the State of Kuwait? 

Mr. CARROLL. There is no question 
about it. The Gulf Oil Co., an Ameri- 
can corporation—and this testimony was 
given voluntarily before our committee— 
has heavy oil interests in Kuwait. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Kuwait field has an annual yield now 
approximately equal to that of Saudi 
Arabia? 

Mr. CARROLL. I believe the yield is 
not quite so large. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is approximately 
equal to that of Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me put it this 
way. In committee hearings I asked 
that specific question of the production 
manager of that operation. I said that 
Aramco received $121 million in 1955 by 
way of depletion allowance. I asked 
him, How much did you receive?” 

He said, “I do not have the figures with 
me.” 

I said, “Approximately, how much is 
your Kuwait oil production, as compared 
with Aramco in Saudi Arabia?” 

He said, “It is at least half as much.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe it is more 
than that. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is at least half 
that much, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Half of $75 million 
would be $3744 million. That is a con- 
servative figure, I will say to the Senator 
from Colorado. That amount, added to 
the $150 million for 1956, gives us a total 
of $1874 million. Then, in addition, 
there is the 23% percent interest of 
American companies in the fields of 
Iraq. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do American oil com- 
panies not have a 40 percent interest in 
the fields of Iran? 

Mr. CARROLL. I understand that 
there is such an interest. However, the 
extent of it has not been testified to 
before our committee, and I therefore 
hesitate to agree to any figures. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that is cor- 
rect. I would say that such figures as 
we have developed indicate that the 
revenues derived from oil interests 
abroad are at least between $350 million 
and $400 million. That in addition to 
the amount taken domestically. 

Mr. President, every time we start to 
go into this subject, it is said that the 
subject is under study. That is what 
my good friend from New Mexico said. 
I wish he were on the floor. I remember 
quizzing Mr. Burgess, of the Treasury 
Department, as to their beginning the 
study of depletion allowance. He said 
that they had it under consideration. 

In other words, the wheels go round 
and round and round, but nothing ever 
comes out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the Treasury Department had been 
studying the question of depletion allow- 
ance long before 1953? I recall that 
the former Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Snyder, had been making studies 
when he was in charge of the Treasury 
Department. As I recall, a recommen- 
dation was made then to readjust the 
allowance to 15 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senator from Minnesota, in 
the tax debate of 1951, offered an amend- 
ment to that effect. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I recall very well 
that I did so. I recall also the many 
difficulties we encountered at the time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I recall, the 
amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota received 9 votes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe it was 15, 
more or less. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iwas one of the Sen- 
ators who voted for the amendment at 
the time. I am very proud to have 
voted for it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say that a 
case could possibly be made out for an 
equitable depletion allowance for do- 
mestic companies. In the beginning 
we were inclined to believe that there 
should be no allowance at all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My amendment con- 
tinues the 2744 percent allowance for the 
small operator. It is to the huge opera- 
tor that we would cut the allowance 
down to 15 percent. In addition, we 
would provide a graduated scale in be- 
tween of 21 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator's 
amendment is a most reasonable one. I 
believe it is considered to be reasonable 
even by some who are very well versed 
in the economics of the oil industry and 
who favor a 15-percent depletion allow- 
ance across the board. 

The point that should be empha- 
sized is that we are dealing not so much 
with the domestic oil production as with 
the foreign oil production. In the name 
of commonsense, why must we pay a 
depletion allowance for something that 
takes place under the sands of the des- 
erts of Saudi Arabia? I have enough 
patriotic fervor to overcome an objec- 
tion for a reasonable depletion allow- 
ance within the continental United 
States, or in areas within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 

As I understand, the depletion allow- 
ance provisions for foreign operations 
came about when the King of Saudi 
Arabia decided he needed a little more 
royalty. So what did we do? We made 
a sort of transfer from the Treasury of 
the United States into the coffers of the 
royal family of Saudi Arabia. 

The Senator from Colorado made some 
comments on this subject. I read about 
them, not in the metropolitan press, but 
in the newspaper Labor, the railroad 
brotherhood newspaper, one of the fine 
newspapers of our country. I must con- 
fess that there has been a dearth of in- 
formation on this subject printed in the 
public press. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Minnesota has raised a very pertinent 
question concerning how this subject 
came about. Evidently, back in 1926, 
when the oil corporations were still 
small, and when they had not yet dis- 
covered oil in Saudi Arabia, I suspect 
that perhaps they wanted to acquire tax 
benefits. That was 30 years ago. 

In 1932, the record shows, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California acquired 
the complete oil concession in Saudi 
Arabia. In 1936, having discovered the 
wonderful oil field there, and wishing to 
extend, as the testimony shows, its mar- 
keting area, it drew in Texaco, another 
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great corporation. In 1947, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey knocked on the door 
and said, “Let us come in, too.” So did 
Socony. 

In that way, these four major oil cor- 
porations—Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
worth $8 billion; Texaco, worth $3 bil- 
lion; and Standard Oil of California, and 
Socony—both billion-dollar corpora- 
tions—are now taking advantage of the 
depletion allowance in an area where 
there is three-quarters of the known oil 
reserves of the world. 

There is no great need for exploration 
there. We already know that three- 
quarters of the world’s oil is there. Of 
the $700 million gross earnings of Aram- 
co, only $7 million was expensed for ex- 
ploration and survey. Therefore, as a 
result of this wonderful depietion allow- 
ance in an area where it is not needed, 
hundreds of millions of dollars of taxes 
are deprived the Treasury of the United 
States. 

I think the records on Aramco alone 
will show that because of depletion al- 
lowance in the years 1955 and 1956 the 
Treasury Department lost $100 million. 
The United States Treasury received 
taxes from Aramco in Saudi Arabia in 
1947, 1948, and 1949. By their own tes- 
timony, in the year 1949 the Treasury re- 
ceived about $50 million. However, 
Saudi Arabia then adopted an income 
tax, because Saudia Arabia wanted more 
of the oil profits. It had been getting 
only about 21 percent of the profits, 
and it wanted 50 percent. Therefore 
Saudi Arabia set up what I call the 
golden gimmick, a tax gimmick, an in- 
come tax. As a result, Saudi Arabia 
now gets 50 percent of Aramco’s profits. 
Then we found that by applying a tax 
statute originated in 1918, Aramco was 
able to offset the Saudi income taxes 
against its United States taxes and as 
a result pay the United States Treasury 
nothing. Not only did we lose the $50 
million in 1949, which used to come 
in to the Treasury, but we lost the ad- 
ditional income we could have expected 
from the great increase in production 
and the great increase in profits in the 
years since 1949. 

I wish to talk about profits, and then, 
if the Senator will permit, to make one 
final point, after which I shall not en- 
cumber the RECORD. 

We find the enormous profits of this 
one corporation have increased the 
stockholders’ equity in the year 1955— 
in that 1 year—by their own admis- 
sion, 55 percent. And we are giving 
them this tax benefit through a deple- 
tion allowance which in the year 1955 
was $120 million. In the year 1956, as 
I have indicated, the profits were higher 
and the depletion allowance for income 
tax purposes was higher. 

I did not wish to go so far as to inter- 
fere with the presentation of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, for the 
Senator is certainly on the right track, 
However, if we had in effect a 15 percent 
depletion allowance it would injure the 
smaller producers, the independent pro- 
ducers or “‘wildcatters” who really take 
a risk. The big corporations take no risk, 
because they consider as expenses the 
dry holes, surveys and all, and write 
them off as deductions. 
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A final point I wish to make is that 
these large corporations have hundreds 
of millions of dollars in cash reserves. 
They have no trouble in getting financ- 


ing. 

I hope, therefore, that the small in- 
dependent operator will be protected and 
will not be put in the same category as 
the large corporations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under my amend- 
ment he will not be. He would still re- 
tain the 27% percent depletion allow- 
ance, under my amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Then the Senator’s 
amendment is substantially different 
from the amendment submitted by the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have only 2 min- 
utes remaining, but I will yield to the 
Senator from Ohio in a moment. 

Mr. President, the Treasury is losing 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year, 
with the result that the big oil operators 
are paying less than their fair share of 
taxes. This means others have to pay 
more. 

I will not say this is a loophole, but 
if we can avoid this difficulty, we will 
be able to reduce taxes for others. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Tllinois, I observed, became indignant in 
the description of what to me seems to 
be a thoroughly unjustified exploitation 
of the ordinary taxpayer. I merely 
wished to say to the Senator that I am 
amazed by his restraint. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. I have never been accused 
of having undue restraint. This is high 
praise from an expert. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I commend the 
Senator for his presentation. I wish also 
to commend the Senator from Delaware 
for his presentation. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

Exnuteir A 
MeMoraANDUM: TAx BENEFITS OF UNITED 

STATES OIL COMPANIES OPERATING ABROAD 

The principal provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code and regulations issued there- 
under which are of special significance to 
American oil companies engaging in foreign 
operations are those concerning: (1) Per- 
centage depletion; (2) exploration, intangi- 
bie drilling, and development costs; and (3) 
the foreign tax credit. 

The percentage depletion and exploration 
and development cost provisions are applica- 
ble to any United States oil company, re- 
gardless of the site of its operations. Simi- 
larly, any American company with foreign 
operations may obtain the benefits of the 
foreign tax credit. The combination of these 
provisions is frequently particularly bene- 
ficial to American oil companies operating 
abroad. 

1. PERCENTAGE DEPLETION 

Capital invested by United States taxpayers 
in natural-resource properties may be re- 
covered tax free through depletion allow- 
ances, irrespective of the location of the 
properties. For mineral properties, includ- 
ing oil and gas, these allowances are com- 
puted according to a cost depletion or a 
percentage depletion method, the taxpayer 
being required to take the higher of the two, 
To compute allowable depletion under the 
cost method, the adjusted basis of the prop- 
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erty (i. e., the value of the property for 
purposes of determining gain or loss upon its 
sale or exchange) is divided by the total 
estimated remaining units (e. g., barrels of 
oil, tons of ore, ete.,) and the result is 
multiplied by the number of units sold dur- 
ing the year. Cost-depletion deductions are 
exhausted when the adjusted basis of the 
property has been reduced to zero. 

Allowable depletion under the percentage 
depletion method is computed as a specified 
percentage of the gross income from the 
property, but may not exceed 50 percent of 
the net income therefrom. Although allow- 
able percentage depletion serves to reduce 
the basis of the property for purposes of 
determining gain or loss upon sale, exhaus- 
tion of this basis, or the absence of any 
original basis, does not. preclude further per- 
centage depletion allowances since these are 
related to the income from the property. 
Accordingly, the amount of the taxpayer’s 
investment in the property is not necessarily 
relevant in determining the amount of his 
depletion allowance. 

Under the present law the percentage de- 
pletion rate applicable to the gross income 
from oil and gas wells is 2744 percent. Where 
the costs of extraction are low relative to the 
value of the oil and gas produced, 27% per- 
cent of such value is excluded from the tax- 
payer’s income for purposes of the income 
tax computation. (In determining gross in- 
come from the property, royalties and rents 
which must be paid by the taxpayer must 
first be excluded.) Where, on the other 
hand, extractive costs are high relative to the 
gross income from the property, the net in- 
come limitation may he effective in reducing 
the amount of allowable percentage deple- 
tion. 


2. EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT COSTS 

Taxpayers operating oil and gas properties 
are permitted either to capitalize or write off 
as current expenses their so-called intangible 
drilling and development costs of wells. 
These costs include such items as labor, fuel 
and power, materials and supplies, tool 
rental, repairs of drilling equipment, etc., in- 
curred during the drilling of wells and their 
preparation for production, but do not in- 
clude the costs incurred for items subject to 
an allowance for depreciation. There is no 
limit on the amount of intangible drilling 
and development costs which may be de- 
ducted. The costs incurred in exploration 
for oil and gas wells are not deductible as 
ordinary expenses but must be capitalized 
where such geological and geophysical ex- 
penditures result in the acquisition or reten- 
tion of properties. Where exploration proj- 
ects prove unsuccessful and are dropped, 
however, the geological and geophysical ex- 
penditures may be expensed through loss 
deductions. 

Broadly speaking, these exploration and 
development cost deductions are in lieu of 
cost-depletion deductions. However, the ex- 
pensing of these costs does not serve to re- 
duce percentage depletion allowances since 
these are computed only with reference to 
the income of the property.* 


3. FOREIGN TAX CREDIT 


In determining their United States tax 
liabilities, American citizens or corporations 
subjected to foreign income taxes may either 
(a) deduct from their gross income the full 
amount of foreign taxes paid, or (b) take a 
credit against their United States income 
tax liabilities for income, war profits, or 
excess profits taxes (or other taxes in lieu of 


1 Where these costs are incurred by addi- 
tional development work on an established 
property, they serve to reduce the net income 
therefrom and may accordingly reduce al- 
lowable percentage depletion. 
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such taxes) paid to a foreign country or to 
any possession of the United States. The 
amount of this credit with respect to any 
one country’s tax cannot exceed that pro- 
portion of the United States tax liability 
which the taxpayer's income from sources 
within such country bears to his entire tax- 
able income, The credit tends to limit the 
combined foreign and United States income 
taxes to the level of the United States in- 
come tax which would be payable were all of 
the taxpayer's income derived from sources 
within the United States. 

The option available to the taxpayer to 
credit rather than deduct foreigm income- 
tax payments provides more liberal treatment 
with respect to foreign income-tax obliga- 
tions than is available to the taxpayer with 
solely domestic operations incurring State 
and local tax liabilities. For a corporate 
taxpayer subject to the present combined 
marginal rate of 52 percent, the net cost 
per dollar of State or local government tax 
paid is 48 cents. On the other hand, the 
net cost to the corporate taxpayer per dol- 
lar of foreign tax paid is zero. 

Most of the foreign countries in which 
American oil company operations occur do 
not provide a percentage depletion allowance 
in their income taxes. In this respect, there- 
fore, the foreign tax provisions tend to be 
less liberal than those of the United States. 
Many of these foreign governments, how- 
ever, tend to conform fairly closely the tax. 
liabilities they impose on American com- 
panies with the United States Federal in- 
come tax liabilities which these companies 
would sustain in the absence of the for- 
eign tax. Accordingly, the foreign income 
taxes levied on United States companies tend 
to give effect to the percentage depletion 
provisions in the United States Federal in- 
come tax. 

Given this relatively close correspondence 
between the foreign tax and the United 
States Federal tax, the availability of the 
foreign-tax credit, in effect, provides for the 
payment of the foreign tax by the United 
States Treasury. In other words, the Ameri- 
can oil company’s United States Federal 
income-tax liability is paid instead to the 
foreign government within whose jurisdiction 
the oil company's operations take place. 

This can be illustrated by reference ta 
the financial statement of the Arabian- 


2 As shown in the following illustration: 


Corporations with— 


Domestic} Foreign 
opera- 
tions only 


opera- 
tions only 


Net income, assuming no 
State and local govern- 
ment taxes or foreign taxes- 

United States income tax 


United 


State and local government 
ans 
Foreign taxes 
Taxable income for purposes 
United States income 


Income after 


United States income tax, 
before foreign tax credit... 
Foreign tax credit. 


United States income 
tax after foreign tax 


credit 
Income after all taxes (3). 
Net cost to taxpayer of: 
State and local govern- 
taxes (=100) 
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American Oil co. for the year 1955, which was 
included in the record of the joint meeting 
of the Subcommittee on Public Lands of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs and the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, March 6, 1957. 

Aramco in 1955 had total earnings of $724 
million, and total expenses—excluding in- 
come taxes paid to Saudi Arabia—of $259 
million. Had these earnings and expenses 
been incurred within the United States, 
Aramco would have had a Federal income 
tax liability of about $178 million *—an ef- 
fective rate of about 40.4 percent of net in- 
come before depletion. The Saudi Arabian 
income tax actually paid by Aramco in 1955 
was $193 million—an effective rate, on the 
same basis, of 41.5 percent, about 1 percent- 
age point greater than the estimated United 
States tax rate. By virtue of the foreign- 
tax credit, Aramco had no United States 
tax liability for 1955. This close corre- 
spondence between the Saudi Arabian tax 
and the United States tax which would have 
been payable suggests the influence of per- 
centage depletion allowances in the United 
States tax law on foreign taxes imposed on 
American oil companies. 

The benefits derived from the foreign-tax 
eredit by an American oil company operat- 
ing abroad can be illustrated in greater de- 
tail by comparing Aramco's 1955 income and 
expense statement with that of a hypothet- 
ical United States company confining its 
activities to domestic operations. The fol- 
lowing table, adapted from that presented 
in the hearings of the joint meeting of the 
Public Lands and Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittees, assumes that the total 
earnings and expenses of the company with 
domestic operations only are equal to 
those of Aramco, including the Saudi Arabian 
income tax. Thus the domestic company 
is assumed to have paid State and local 
government taxes and royalty payments 
equal in total amount to the sum of 
Aramco's royalty and Saudi Arabian income- 
tax payments. The distribution of this 
amount between royalties and State and 
local nment taxes is arbitrary, but does 
not drastically affect the final results.‘ 

The $99 million difference between the net 
(after tax) earnings of Aramco and the hy- 
pothetical domestic company reflects pri- 
marily the advantage from allowing a dollar- 
for-dolar tax credit for foreign tax pay- 
ments.as an offset to the United States tax 
liability compared with a deduction from 
gross income of an equal amount of ex- 
penses. A part of this $99 million difference 
also reflects the specific assumptions with 
respect to royalties and State and local gov- 
ernment taxes allocable to the gross income 
from the oil and gas wells, in the case of 
the domestic company. These assumptions, 
as shown in footnote 3 of the table, affect 
the amount of allowable percentage deple- 
tion and, therefore, the United States tax 
ability. Apart from the effect of these as- 
sumptions in this respect, the table shows 
that Aramco benefited not only from the 
provisions for percentage depletion and for 
expensing exploration and development 
costs, but in addition from being able to 
credit its foreign tax payments rather than 
having to deduct them from its gross income. 


The Aramco statement does not afford 
sufficiently detailed information to permit 
precise calculation of United States tax lia- 
bility, before the foreign tax-credit. The 
$178 million Federal income-tax liability, 
therefore, is an approximation. 

The maximum difference in the United 
States tax liability of the hypothetical com- 
pany resulting from treating the full amount 
as State and local government taxes, as com- 
pared with treating the full amount as roy- 
alties, is $16 million. 
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Arabian-American Oil Co.—Comparative tax treatment of actual foreign operations with 
hypothetical domestic operations (1955) 


Actual foreign |H: etical 
operations omest io 
operations 
1 Total ema ES Se SS SS Se a EE oe $724,370, 316 | $724,370, 316 
Paes 
2. . ES ee ͤ a a 89, 914, 769 
3. SATT und terminal 24. 436, 
4. ae development !______.._-.. 14, 099, 825 
$i — Depebelsitow. . —— 44, 482, 525 
6. Losses on toaterials and supplies (net). 6, 652, 461 
7. Royalties and rentals (f hen 5 —— 
5 Royalties and rentals 8 nited States) 2. 


~ 
> 


11. 
12. 
13. 1 
United States Federal income tax computation: 
Net income before depletion: 


Be 


15. ) = 
16. Less: Percentage depletion 17 ———— 
17. ‘Taxable income (15) — (16) * 
18. ‘Tax before foreign tax credit 
19, 2 10 tax ttt. 
20. United States Federal income tax 
Net earnings: 
21. tt eee oa dee 
22. (1) — (18) — (20) 


Pi ced nt ality and United States State and local tt equal in total 

ssumes domestie royalty n an government tax ments total amount to 

Saudi Arabian income taxes and royalties. _ 
3 Computed as follows; 


ESE 769, 
178 A88 180 2 
3 192, 742, 624 — Sot 
“rol pe, yeaa dig 99, 024, 656 


272, 212, 467 


173, 187,811 


Gross income from property: 


8 Re. | SOR es a — 


(A) 2744 percent of gross incame. 
Net Doema from property; 


A A eee ee 


(B) 50 penaoi ol net meome 
Allow: depletion—tlesser of (A) or (B) 


Aetual foreign Hypothetical 
operations domestic 
operations 


$521, 000, 000 
191, 204, 425 


316, 282, 342 
158, 141, 171 
121, 608, 005 81, 760, 859 


a Allocates 50 percent of depreciation and of United States State and local taxes to extractive properties. 
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FEDERAL REVENUS SYSTEM: Facts AND PROB- 
LEMS, JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, 1956, 
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TAXATION OF INCOME FROM NATURAL RESOURCES 
I. Present law 


The tax law contains several special pro- 
visions for the treatment of income derived 
from natural resources: Generally under the 
law net income from business activity is 
determined as the difference between the tax- 
payer’s total receipts or gross income and 
deductions for the cost of producing the in- 
come. The usual deductions are related to 
the actual monetary costs of the taxpayer. 
In the case of wasting assets, such as de- 
preciable property, the tax-free recoupment 
of investment costs is allowed through de- 
ductions designed to spread the full costs 
over the economic life of the asset. Owners 
of natural resources are accorded a number 
of optional provisions with respect to their 
capital costs. In r of the wasting 
character of mineral deposits, a special de- 
duction, known as percentage depletion, is 
allowed which need bear no relationship to 
actual costs. Mineral producers may also 
elect to recoup capital costs currently as 
they are made rather than being required 
to deduct them ‘over the life of the asset, 
and timber producers may elect to treat 
much of their profits as capital gains rather 


than ordinary income subject to ordinary 
tax rates. 


A. Depletion Allowances 


Capital invested in natural resource prop- 
erties may be recovered tax free through 
depietion allowances. For mineral proper- 
ties these allowances are computed according 
to a cost depletion or a percentage deple- 
tion method, the taxpayer being required to 
take the higher of the two To compute 
allowable depletion under the the cost (or 
unit) basis for either minerals or timber, 
the adjusted basis of the property which 
would be used for determining the gain upon 
the sale of such property is divided by the 
total estimated remaining units (i. e., barrels 
of oil, tons of ore, board-feet of lumber) 
and the result is multiplied by the number 
of units sold during the year.? Cost deple- 
tion deductions are exhausted when the ad- 
Justed basis of the property has been reduced 
to zero. 

Allowable depletion under the percentage 
depletion method is computed as a specified 
percentage of gross income from the prop- 
erty but not more than 50 percent of the 
net income therefrom.* Although allowable 
percentage depletion serves to reduce the 


+I. R. C., secs. 611-613. 
Regulation 118, sec. 39.23 (m)-2. 
I. R. C., sec. 613, 
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basis of the property for purposes of de- 
termining gain or loss upon sale, exhaustion 
of basis or the absence of any original basis 
does not preclude further percentage deple- 
tion allowances, since these are related to 
the income from the property rather than 
to actual investment costs. Accordingly, per- 
centage depletion allowances may be claimed 
with to the income from a property 
the basis of which has been completely writ- 
ten off through prior cost or percentage 
depletion. 

The percentage depletion rates prescribed 
by the law are as follows: * 

(1) Twenty-seven and five-tenths per- 
cent—oil and gas wells. 

(2) Twenty-three percent—sulfur and 
uranium, and (if mined in the United States) 
asbestos, bauxite, lead, manganese, mercury, 
nickel, platinum, tin, tungsten, zinc, and 27 
other minerals. 

(3) Fifteen percent—certain clay, asphalt, 
and metals not covered by (2). 

(4) Ten percent—asbestos (not covered by 
(2) ), coal, lignite, and four other minerals. 

(5) Five percent—brick and tile clay, 
gravel, sand, rough stone, etc., and brine 
well products. 

(6) Fifteen percent—all other minerals ex- 
cept soil, sod, dirt, turf, water, or mosses, or 
minerals from sea water, the air or similar 
inexhaustible resources. 

Two exceptions are made for this last 
group. Some of these minerals are also listed 
in (2) above, if produced in the United 
States. All of these minerals are, in addition, 
subject to a use test, i. e., they may be re- 
stricted to the 5-percent rate when used for 
purposes comparable to common sand, gravel, 
or rough stone. 

Depletion allowances are generally avail- 
able to every person who has an economic 
interest in and receives income from the ex- 
haustion of a natural resource, the total al- 
lowances being apportioned among the 
various parties in interest. Such allowances, 
however, may not be claimed by the taxpayers 
whose economic interests in depletable 
properties are indirect, such as the rights of 
shareholders or creditors of a corporation 
which owns the mineral properties. 

The original income-tax legislation pro- 
vided a reasonable allowance for depletion, 
not to exceed 5 percent of gross income, for 
wasting mineral assets. This was later 
changed to a more specific allowance of de- 
pletion based on the cost or 1913 value of the 
property. Allowances in excess of cost de- 
pletion were first granted in the form of 
discovery depletion in 1918 as a measure to 
stimulate mineral exploration for war pur- 
poses and to lessen tax burdens on small- 
scale prospectors who made discoveries after 
years of fruitless search. Discovery depletion 
deductions allowed the discoverer of any new 
mineral deposit to recoup not only his costs 
but also the materially larger appreciated 
value of the property at the time its profit- 
ability was established. In 1921, disturbed by 
the extent to which large discovery depletion 
deductions were being used to offset other 
income, the Congress limited annual dis- 
covery depletion to the amount of net income 
from the mineral property; in 1924, it fur- 
ther lowered this limitation to 50 percent of 
net income. 

Discovery depletion was eliminated for oil 
and gas properties in 1926, and for metals, 
sulfur, and coal in 1932, by substitution of 
allowances based on a percentage of gross 
income; the 50 percent of net income limita- 
tion was retained. Percentage depletion was 
gradually substituted for discovery deple- 
tion on other minerals, until in 1954, dis- 
covery depletion was eliminated altogether. 
The original percentage depletion rates for 
oil and gas and metals were in general fixed 
at levels designed to afford these industries 
approximately the same total annual deple- 


Sec. 613. 
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tion which they had been allowed under dis- 
covery depletion. The percentage depletion 
rates on coal, sulfur, and other nonmetal- 
lics were not based on industry experience 
under prior discovery depletion allowances 
but were selected to provide tax relief and 
incentives deemed suitable by the Congress 
in view of the rates accorded oil and gas and 
metals. Subsequent legislation increased 
these rates in numerous cases. 


B. Exploration and Development Costs 


In addition to depletion allowances, the 
tax law also provides special treatment for 
certain capital expenses incurred in bringing 
mineral properties into production. Sec- 
tions 615 and 616 of the 1954 Revenue Code 
permit the taxpayer either to write off cur- 
rently as incurred the costs. of exploration 
and development for mineral deposits (except 
oil and gas wells) or to set these costs up as 
deferred expenses to be deducted ratably as 
the deposit is exhausted. Included are ex- 
penditures to ascertain the existence, loca- 
tion, extent, or quality of any ore, or mineral 
deposits, or for shafts, tunnels, raises, strip- 
ping, drainage, and other items attributable 
to the development of the mine or deposit 
until it reaches a level of full production. 
Deductions for exploration expenditures are 
limited to $100,000 per year for not more 
than 4 years. No similar limitations are im- 
posed on deductions for development costs. 

Section 263 (c) of the 1954 Revenue Code 
affords a similar option for oil and gas op- 
erators either to capitalize or to write off 
as current expense their so-called intangible 
drilling and development costs of wells. The 
expenses currently deductible include such 
items as labor, fuel and power, materials and 
supplies, tool rental, repairs of drilling 
equipment, etc., incurred during the drilling 
of wells and their preparation for produc- 
tion. There is no limit on the amount of 
such outlays which may be deducted. 

The current expensing deductions for 
mine development expenditures and explor- 
ation costs were first granted in the Revenue 
Act of 1951, which limited the annual de- 
duction for exploration expenses to $75,000; 
the 1954 code raised this limit to $100,000. 
Expensing of intangible drilling and develop- 
ment costs of oil and gas wells has existed 
continuously since an administrative ruling 
under the Revenue Act of 1916; a concurrent 
resolution of Congress in 1945 assured its 
continuance, and finally an express statu- 
tory provision was incorporated in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. To some ex- 
tent, exploration costs of oil and gas wells 
are also currently expensed through loss de- 
ductions which are allowed by regulations 
on exploration projects that prove unsuc- 
cessful and are dropped. However, geologi- 
cal and geophysical expenditures resulting 
in the acquisition or retention of properties 
are not deductible as ordinary expenses, but 
must be capitalized.” 

The immediate deducting or expensing of 
the capital costs incurred in the explora- 
tion and development of mineral properties 
mreans that these costs are never included 
in the adjusted basis of the properties, which 
is recoverable through cost depletion. 
Broadly, these deductions are in lieu of cost- 
depletion deductions. However, the expens- 
ing of these costs does not serve to reduce 
percentage-depletion allowances, since these 
are computed only with reference to the in- 
come from the property. 


O. Other Special Tax Provisions 


A number of other specific provisions afford 
special tax treatment to taxpayers in the 
extractive industries. For example, recipi- 
ents of loans or grants from the United 
States for the encouragement of exploration, 
development, or mining of critical and stra- 
tegic minerals or metals for national defense 
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may exclude such loans or grants from in- 
come.“ Although this provision was made in 
the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950, it is 
applicable to both the corporate normal tax 
and surtax as well. 

Special treatment is also accorded income 
arising from certain types of timber and coal- 
mining operations. A taxpayer owning tim- 
ber or the contract right to cut timber for a 
6-month period prior to the beginning of the 
taxable year in which he cuts the timber 
may elect to treat the cutting of the timber 
as a sale of the timber itself, the gain to be 
taxed at capital-gain rates.’ A taxpayer own- 
ing timber or coal for a period of 6 months 
before its disposal who retains an economic 
interest in the coal or timber after its dis- 
posal is permitted to treat the royalties re- 
ceived as capital gains; if the net result is a 
loss, it may be treated as an ordinary loss.“ 
This provision as applicable to timber was 
added in 1943 and extended to coal in 1951. 
In 1954, the election to treat income from 
timber as a capital gain was extended to pro- 
ducers of Christmas trees. 


D. Foreign Treatment 


Aside from the United States, only a few 
countries grant a special concession unre- 
lated to cost, by which the taxpayer is al- 
lowed to reduce income by a percentage 
of the gross receipts or net income from 
the mine. Important examples are Canada, 
Australia, and Southern Rhodesia. 

Canada has several special provisions ap- 
plicable to oil and gas and mining that are 
somewhat similar to United States provisions, 
although there are important differences. 
Canada allows percentage depletion for oil 
and gas and certain nonbedded minerals, 
usually at the rate of 33144 percent (40 per- 
cent for gold and 10 cents a ton for coal) of 
net profits.“ Stockholders may also claim a 
depletion allowance of 10 to 20 percent on 
dividends received from certain mineral-pro- 
ducing corporations.” Canada further allows 
a deduction as a current expense of outlays 
for exploration, discovery, and development 
of mines or exploring or drilling for oil or 
gas," and grants a complete 3-year exemp- 
tion for new mines opened between 1946 and 
1957. 

Australia * and Southern Rhodesia “ have 
percentage depletion allowances. In the 
former, the allowance amounts to 20 percent 
of the net income from specified strategic 
metals while in Southern Rhodesia it is 10 
percent of the gross value of output of gold 
and silver and 2½ percent for base mineral 
mining. 

Australia has additional provisions which 
exempt (1) income derived by a company 
from the sale of domestic gold and dividends 
received by shareholders of such a com- 
pany,“ (2) income derived from a mining 
property operated principally for gold or gold 


1. R. C., sec. 621. 

TI, R. C., sec. 631 (a). The purpose of this 
provision is to give the taxpayer the benefit 
of the capital-gain rate which he would get 
if he had sold the timber for cutting rather 
than cutting it himself. 

I. R. C., sec. 631 (b), (e). The purpose of 
this provision is also to give the taxpayer the 
benefit of the capital-gain rate. Such a 
transaction prior to 1944 was treated as a 
lease rather than a sale. 

Income Tax Act, sec. 11 (1) (b); Regula- 
tion, secs. 1201-1203. 

1 Income Tax Act, sec. 11 (2); Regulations, 
secs. 1300-1302. 

u Income Tax Act, sec. 11 (1) (6); Regula- 
tions, sec. 1205; Laws 1949 (2d sess.), ch. 25, 
sec. 53. 

Income Tax Act, sec. 82 (5) (6). 

Income Tax Assessment Act, sec. 23A. 

Southern Rhodesia Statutes, 1952, ch. 
47; 1953, ch, 41. 

Income Tax Assessment Act, sec. 23 (c), 
44. 
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and copper#* (3) income from uranium 
mines,” and (4) income ( dividends 
paid out of such income) derived by a bona 
fide prospector from the sale or transfer of 


rights to mine in a particular area for 
numerous specified minerals.“ 


II. Issues in the taxation of income from 
mineral resources 


The basic issue in the taxation of income 
from mimeral resources is whether the eco- 
nomic gains which presumably are derived 
from tax incentives for natural resource de- 
velopment outweigh equity and revenue con- 
siderations in the Federal revenue system. 
While there is substantial agreement as to 
the desirability of using public policy to 
encourage private development of the ex- 
tractive industries, the primary problem is 
to determine the most effective, efficient, and 
economical type of public program to this 
end. 


A. Arguments for Continuing the Present 
Provisions 


Those in favor of the present tax provi- 
sions maintain that because the value of a 
mineral property generally exceeds, often by 
significant amounts, the actual cash or prop- 
erty investment in its development, cost does 
not represent an adequate basis for com- 

depletion allowances. The appropri- 
ate capital value on which such allowances 
should be based, rather, ts measurable by 
the price which the taxpayer could obtain 
for the developed property. It was on this 
basis that discovery-value depletion was 
based. However, since discovery-vatue-de- 
pletion allowances involved thorny problems 
of valuation, percentage depletion allow- 
ances, which in the case of oil and gas are 
believed closely to approximate discovery- 
value allowances, are regarded as appropriate 
substitutes. 

Proponents of percentage depletion point 
out that in the absence of such allowances, 
the tax law would involve a much greater 
impetus than now exists for the taxpayer 
who discovers and develops mineral prop- 
erties to sell them rather than to operate 
them himself. Sale of the property would 
involve. capital-gains-tax liability on the 
commuted value of the proceeds from grad- 
ual liquidation of the property over time. 
This commuted value, which would be taken 
as the basis of the property by the purchaser, 
would be written off under the cost-depletion 
method, the allowances under which would 
exceed percentage depletion. Accordingly, 
it is argued that the Government would ob- 
tain little, if any, net revenue gain from 
elimination of percentage depletion and 
would encourage selling out of properties 
rather than their operation by those discov- 
ering them. This would undoubtedly result 
in an increasing concentration of mineral 
properties in the hands of fewer and fewer 
producing companies, with attendant adverse 
implications for the competitive structure of 
the economy. 

Others favoring the continuation of the 
present system of allowances would agree 
that percentage depletion may be 
in a literal accounting sense. They argue, 
however, that whatever excess is allowed 
represents a necessary incentive to mineral 
producers for continuing exploration and de- 
velopment activity. They point out that 
substantial amounts of resources must be 
devoted to such activities which only in a 
small fraction of cases result in a profitable 
property. Because of the inordinate degree 
of risk involved, special incentives must be 
offered if the economy's demand for natural 
resources is to be met adequately. 

Many of the mineral resources with respect 
to which percentage depletion is allowed, it 
is pointed out, are basic to the Nation's de- 
tense. It is essential, therefore, to keep these 


1 Ibid., sec. 23 (o). 
* Ibid., sec. 23D. 
1% Ibid., sec. 23 (p). 
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industries operating vigorously and profit- 
ably in order to insure adequate. domestic 
supplies in the event of war. The elimina- 
tion of percentage depletion, it is argued, 
would require a substantial increase in the 
prices of mineral output to prevent a sub- 
stantial contraction of mineral production. 
Since these prices are largely determined in 
a world market, however, it is unlikely that 
the increases would be forthcom- 
ing. The result would be dependence on 
foreign sources of supplies, which would 
leave the Nation in perilous circumstances 
if defense requirements were suddenly in- 
creased. 

Moreover, it is argued, percentage deple- 
tion allowances are an important source of 
the funds required to finance the develop- 
ment and exploitation of mines and wells. 
Small, independent producers, particularly, 
would be hard hit by elimination of these al- 
lowances and would be forced to curtail their 
exploration and development programs to a 
considerable extent. This would be espe- 
cially true in the case of the relatively small 
firms engaged in “stripper” operations, since 
the profitability of such operations, it is al- 
leged, depends to a large extent on favorable 
tax treatment. Curtailing these operations 
would result in a considerable waste of re- 
coverable mineral resources. On the other 
hand, large vertically integrated firms would 
be in a relatively stronger position, since 
they would be able to draw on their resources 
from processing and marketing operations, 
as well as having readier access to capital 
markets. 

Finally, proponents of the present system 
maintain that it has become capitalized in 
the financial structure of the Nation’s ex- 
tractive industries. It is argued, therefore, 
that any drastic revision of the present law 
would occasion significant changes in finan- 
cial structure and policy, which almost cer- 
tainly could not be accomplished in an or- 
derly manner. Such changes, moreover, 
would probably result in the elimination of a 
substantial number of independent produc- 
ers and significant capital losses for share- 
holders in all oil-producing companies. The 
revenue gains to the Government from elimi- 
nation of so-called excess depletion allow- 
ances, accordingly, would be more than offset 
by virtue of capital-loss offsets and in the 
long run by a shrinking of the tax base. 


B. Opposition to the Present Provisions 


Critics of the present tax provisions in 
the natural resource area urge revision of the 
law on the basis of equity, revenue, and eco- 
nomie considerations. 

1. Equity issue: It is maintained that 
there is no theoretical justification for treat- 
ing mineral producers differently from other 
taxpayers through a system of percentage 
depletion allowances or through privileges 
of expensing exploration and development 
costs. For other expenditures for fixed cap- 
ital, it is pointed out, the tax law limits total 
deductions for capital recovery to the 
amount actually invested by the taxpayer 
and, except in the case of accelerated amor- 
tization and research and development costs 
requires that these deductions be spread 
over the useful life of the property. In the 
extractive industries, on the other hand, the 
taxpayer is allowed to recover tax free vir- 
tually the full amount of his investment in 
a mineral property often in the year the 
outlays are made and subsequently claim 
percentage depletion allowances which bear 
no relationship to the amount of his invest- 
ment. Accordingly, the law may permit tax- 
free recovery of his capital costs several 
times over. In fact, it is contended, from 
the standpoint of accounting or economics, 
it is questionable whether these special de- 
ductions should properly be called depletion, 
since they do not relate to any capital sum 
that is being exhausted. 

The effect of these provisions in a number 
of selected cases was presented by the Sec- 
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retary of the Treasury in a statement be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives on February 
8, 1950. The Secretary presented data for 
10 individuals whose net income over the 5 
years 1943-47 aggregated $61.9 million. 
“Net income” was defined in this statement 
as income after all deductions for ordinary 
costs, including operating expense, depre- 
ciation, cost depletion, exploration costs, 
and losses on abandonments, but without 
allowance of deductions for percentage de- 
pletion in excess of costs bases or for the ex- 
pensing of development costs. For Federal 
tax purposes, however, these latter special 
deductions were also allowed, resulting in 
Federal income-tax liabilities which totaled 
only $13.9 million, representing an overall 
effective rate of 22.5 percent of net income. 
In the most extreme case, the taxpayer paid 
Federal income taxes of only $80,000 on a 
5-year income of $14.3 million, an effective 
rate of only 0.6 percent. In 3 other cases, 
effective tax rates were less than 10 percent, 
and in only 1 case was the effective rate 
over 50 percent, on a net income which aver- 
aged nearly $2 million a year. 

The Secretary’s data showed, moreover, 
that of the total $61.9 million of net income, 
$20.9 million, or 33.8 percent, was offset by 
deductions for percentage depletion and $26.7 
million, or 43.1 percent, was offset by develop. 
ment cost deductions. In several cases, these 
deductions combined exceeded total net in- 
come for the individuals over the 5-year pe- 
riod. In addition, in 4 of the 10 cases, deduc- 
tions for depletion and development costs 
exceeded net income derived from mineral 
properties, the excess serving to reduce the 
amount of income from other sources subject 
to tax. 

The distinction between these two types of 
deductions, it is alleged, is important in ap- 
praising the present tax provisions for natural 
resources. Percentage depletion in excess of 
cost depletion represents, in effect, an ex- 
emption of certain amounts of income irre- 
spective of the use to which it is put. Ex- 
pensing deductions are available, however, 
only where current income is immediately 
invested in further ofl development. Those 
individuals in this group with the least tax 
liability were currently investing large 
amounts of income in oil production. Critics 
of these allowances contend that while this 
investment may be socially desirable, it is 
questionable whether investment in oil has 
sufficient social priority over other invest- 
ment to warrant this preferential treatment. 

The Secretary also presented data with re- 
spect to 20 selected mineral corporations for 
the year 1947. These showed that on a total 
net income” of $926.6 million, Federal cor- 
poration income liabilities amount to only 
$179 million, an effective rate of 19.3 percent. 
Since the statutory tax rate in 1947 was 38 
percent for corporations in this income range, 
percentage depletion and development cost 
deductions were equivalent to almost a 50- 
percent rate reduction. 

In view of these substantial tax benefits, 
it is argued, particularly cogent reasons have 
to be provided for continuation of the present 
preferential treatment. The argument that 
percentage depletion closely approximates 
adjusted basis depletion based on fair market 
value of the property is held to be without 
substance, since capital allowances elsewhere 
in the law are not based on current market 
valuations but on the amount actually in- 
vested by the taxpayer. Generalization of 
this argument, it is maintained, would mean 
exemption of all capital gains from tax, and 
consistency would require the upward ad- 
justment of deductions for depreciation, in- 
ventories, and other cost items, whenever the 
current value of an asset exceeded its original 
cost. On the contrary, it is maintained that 


1 Computed as net income for tax purposes 
plus depletion in excess of adjusted basis de- 
pletion and development costs. 
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the excess of the value of a developed prop- 
erty over its cost to the taxpayer actually 
represents income in the form of a capital 
gain, the tax on which is deferred until reali- 
zation. No occasion, therefore, exists for de- 
duction of any amount in excess of the tax- 
payer’s investment. Accordingly, it is main- 
tained that in view of the invalidity of the 
conceptual argument offered by proponents 
of the present arrangement, this major leak- 
age in the Federal income-tax base should be 
eliminated. 

2. Revenue considerations: The revenue 
effect of percentage depletion and develop- 
ment cost allowances is cited as a major rea- 
son for revising the law in this area. The 
Paley Commission estimated the revenue loss 
attributable to excess depletion claimed by 
individuals and corporations in 1948 was 
about $530 million.“ Taking into account 
increases in tax rates, output and prices of 
mineral products, the extension of percent- 
age depletion to additional minerals, and the 
increase in depletion rates since 1948, the 
present loss may well be in excess of $1 bil- 
lion on corporate returns alone, Adding to 
this amount the revenue cost of these allow- 
ances claimed by individuals may bring the 
present total to around $1.2 billion. 

3. Economic considerations: Many critics 
of the present tax provisions pertaining to 
natural resources maintain that the need for 
these provisions as incentive devices has been 
overstated. Moreover, they hold that the 
overall impact of these provisions is little 
understood and that, therefore, a basic reap- 
praisal of tax policy in this area is required. 

In the first place, it is pointed out that in 
a fully employed economy, efforts to increase 
the level of activity in any one industrial 
area must necessarily be at the expense of 
output in other sectors of the economy, at 
least in the short run. Tax policy to afford 
special privileges with respect to particular 
types of business activity, therefore, should 
be based not only on consideration of the 
absolute demand of the economy for the out- 
put of the affected industry but also upon 
careful and explicit consideration of relative 
priorities. With “neutral” tax treatment for 


Resources for Freedom, vol. Y a report to 
the President by the Presider. s Materials 
Policy Commission, 1952, p. 14. 
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the extractive industries, the relative prior- 
ity of mineral output would be expressed 
through the market mechanism in the price 
of such output as compared to that of other 
industries. Thus, if users of mineral prod- 
ucts anticipated an increased demand, this 
would be reflected in a relative increase in 
the prices of the affected minerals which 
would serve to attract additional resources 
to these industries and away from those for 
which anticipated demand was either fall- 
ing, remaining stable, or increasing at a lesser 
rate. With preferential tax treatment only 
indirectly related to the pricing process, 
however, economic priorities in mineral in- 
dustries are not accurately measurable. As 
a corollary, the real costs of these tax incen- 
tives, in terms of the loss of the alternative 
products of the extra resources in extractive 
industries, has not been determined. 

Secondly, it is pointed out that one of 
the principal reasons offered for preferential 
tax treatment in the extractive industries is 
the relatively great risk associated with ex- 
ploratory and developmental ventures. Such 
risks are particularly burdensome for the 
small, independent operator. Indeed, it was 
to offer encouragement to the small pros- 
pector that special depletion allowances were 
first introduced. The most recent data avail- 
able from Statistics of Income, however, 
show that almost 63 percent of the $2.1 bil- 
lion total depletion allowances claimed by 
corporations in 1951 were on returns of com- 
panies with assets of $100 million or more 
while 84 percent of the total was claimed 
by corporations with assets over $10 million 
and 96 percent was accounted for by com- 
panies with at least $1 million in total as- 
sets Companies of this size are in a posi- 
tion to protect themselves from overall losses 
and in effect insure against the extraordinary 
risks of prospecting and developing of par- 
ticular mineral properties through broad 
diversification of efforts. Accordingly, it is 
maintained that the distribution of the in- 
centives of special depletion allowances is 
quite different from that conceived in the 
original provision. 

Some critics also point out that there are 
severe risks to investments in other types 


"Statistics of Income, pt. II, 1951, pp. 
118-119. 
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of industrial activity. They question 
whether capital invested in the development 
of electronics, atomic energy, automobiles, 
etc., is not equally at risk. In the capital 
markets, they point out, the major mineral 
resource companies are not given poorer in- 
vestment ratings than many other types of 
enterprise whose products are also of na- 
tional interest. 

Moreover, it is argued that the appropri- 
ate treatment for any extraordinary risk in 
prospecting for and developing mineral re- 
sources lies in assuring adequate offsets for 
losses which may be sustained. In the case 
of large firms, self-insurance these 
risks is provided through the reduction in 
tax liability resulting from offsetting these 
losses either against the income from estab- 
lished mineral properties or against the in- 
come derived in other lines of activity. It is 
the small prospector, therefore, with inade- 
quate income from existing properties or 
other sources for whom special treatment 
should be provided in order to provide the 
required incentives. Since percentage deple- 
tion allowances depend on net income from 
the property, they offer the small operator 
little or no protection against risk in the 
exploratory and development stages. Instead, 
the tax benefits are obtained only after the 
property reaches production on an estab- 
lished basis. 

Finally, it is argued that the incentives 
afforded by the special tax treatment fall 
in a haphazard way even among mineral 
producers and contribute very little to an 
orderly process of natural resource develop- 
ment. In fact, it is argued, these provisions 
actually tend to induce wasteful and un- 
economical practices. For example, the net 
cost to an individual in the top income 
bracket of exploratory and development ac- 
tivity is only 9 cents on a dollar, since these 
costs may be deducted currently against his 
income from other sources. In view of this 
relatively low cost, inadequate care and 
selectivity may be exercised in committing 
resources to this type of activity. In addi- 
tion, the substantial reduction in effective 
tax rates on income from mineral output, 
resulting from percentage depletion allow- 
ances, constitutes a strong inducement for 
wasteful rates of production, contrary to 
sound conservation practices, 


TABLE 1.—Selected corporate business deductions, all corporations, 1946-52 
[Millions of dollars} 


Deduction 1946 1947 1048 1949 1950 
a 5, 143.1 6, 026. 4 6, 733. 3 6, 743.0 7, 606, 8 8, 122.0 8. 430.0 
Interest paid 2, 251.0 2, 501. 4 2, 758.7 3,045. 1 3, 211.9 3, 700. 5 5, 013. 2 
Taxes pad 5, 830. 5 6, 892. 9 7,481.7 8, 361.3 9, 013. 2 11, 030.8 11, 698. 8 

` 213.9 241.2 239. 3 222. 6 252. 4 343.0 398. 6 
Depletion 798. 9 1. 210.3 1.711. 3 1, 476.2 1, 709. 3 2. 085. 1 2. 126. 5 
Depreciation. 4. 20 J. 7 5, 220. 1 6, 298. 6 7. 190. 5 7, 858. 1 8, 829.0 9, 604. 4 
Amortization. 64.5 58.9 38.9 30. 6 43.3 291.9 831.3 
Advertising. 2, 408. 3 3. 032. 2 3, 466.0 3,772.7 4, 097.0 4, 552. 9 5.026. 8 
Amounts contribu 834.6 1,038.3 1,153.5 1,216.1 1, 660. 9 23%.9 |f 16089 4 
W... 5, 892. 1 7, 338. 4 8, 062. 8 7, 998. 7 8,371.3 9, 709. 7 10, 493, 6 

1 Deductions claimed under sec. 23 (p) of the Internal Revenue Code for amounts 2 Contributions under employee-welfare plans. 
contributed by employers under pension, annuity, stock-bonus, or profit-sharing Includes bad debts, repairs, and rent paid on business property. 
plans, or other deferred compensation plans. Source: Internal Revenue Service, Statistics of Income, pt. 2. 
TABLE 2.—Corporate depletion deductions by total assets classes, 1946-52 1 
(Thousands of dollars! 
1947 1950 1951 1952 
Und St e SEA . . — $3.3 $3.9 81.0 83.7 $4.0 $3.5 $3.1 

50,000 and under $100, 3.7 4.6 5.5 4.0 4.4 3.7 5.2 
$100,000 and under 8250, 000 10.8 14.7 16.1 11.9 12.6 12.1 13.5 
$250,000 and under K 12.8 18.9 21.4 16.1 17.1 21.4 21.2 
$500,000 and under $1,000,000... 23.2 31.8 40.8 31.4 31.5 41.4 35.1 
$1,000,000 and under 85,000,000 71.3 108.3 126.1 101.0 120.8 160.8 150.3 
$5,000,000 and under $10,000,000. 38.3 54.3 72.5 57.5 68.5 83.8 85. 7. 
$10,000,000 and under 850,000,000. 130. 7 165.5 245.2 213.1 278.9 318.9 297.7 
$50,000,000 and under $100,000,000. 38.6 85.7 89.7 92.8 . 120.8 131.2 
8100, 000.000 445.0 713.8 076.5 895.1 1, 299.3 , 370.0 

Total 777.7 1,201.4 1, 698.9 1,426.5 2, 065.8 2, 112.9 


1957 


$10,000,000 and under $50,000,000. 
$50,000,000 and under $100,000, 
$100,000,000 or more. 
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TABLE 2.— Corporate depletion deductions by total assets classes, 1946-52 \—Continued 
[Thousands of dollars] 


0.4 0.3 3 
5 A 3 
14 1.2 9 
1. 7 16 -3 
3.0 2.6 4 
9.2 9.0 4 
4.9 4.5 3 
16.8 13.8 4 
5.0 7.1 . 3 
57. 2 59. 4 4 
100.0 100.0 
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0.3 0.2 0.1 
3 2 2 
8 6 6 
11 1.0 10 
2.2 2.0 1.7 
7.1 7.8 7.1 
4.0 4.1 4.1 
14.9 15.4 14.1 
6.5 5.8 6.2 
62.7 62.9 64.8 
100.0 00. 0 


1 All returns with balance sheets, 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Statistics of Income, pt. 2. 


Nore.—Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 


TABLE 3.— Corporate depletion deductions and net income by total assets classes, 19524 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Assets classes Net income? 


$250,000 under $500,000.. 
$500,000 under $1,000,000... 
$1,000,000 under 85,000,000 


Depletion 
Depletion deductions Assets classes 
eductions | as percent of 


net income 


0. 


usono 


$5,000,000 under $10,000,000. 
$10,000,000 under 850,000,000 
$50,000,000 under $100,000,000..— 
$100,000,000 or more 


Total 


Depletion 

Net income? ] Depletion | deductions 
deductions | as percent of 

net income 
eee a Nata in $2, 319. 1 $64.6 2.8 
6, 105. 7 250. 9 4. 1 
2, 806. 5 122.4 4.4 
3 19, 105. 5 1. 350. 5 7. 1 
40, 358. 3 1, 980. 9 49 


1 Returns with balance sheets and net income. 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, Statistics of Income, pt. 2, 


2 Compiled receipts less compiled deductions as shown in Statistics of Income. 
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FEDERAL Tax POLICY FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH 
AND STABILITY, JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, 
NOVEMBER 9, 1955 


EROSION OF THE FEDERAL CORPORATION INCOME 
TAX BASE 


(William F. Hellmuth, Jr. Oberlin College) 
* * * > * 


2. Depletion: 

Present depletion deductions are probably 
the most glaring and most widely condemned 
source of erosion in the corporate income- 
tax base. These deductions may also be the 
ones which have been most liberalized and 
extended over the past 15 years. 

Corporations have been permitted a tax 
deduction for the exhaustion of oil and 
mineral resources since 1913. In economics 
and in our tax law, the principle is well estab- 
lished that the gradual exhaustion in use 
of a well or mineral deposit represents a cost 
of production for which deductions should 
be allowed in computing net income. Con- 
troversy exists as to timing and total amount 
of depletion deductions allowable. 

On the basis of tax neutrality between 
different industries and economic activities, 
deductions from income over the life of a 
property would be limited to original cost, 
with annual tax-free recovery reflecting the 
portion of the total deposit which is extracted 
during the year. Using the business-income 
yardstick, there would be depletion deduc- 
tions based on actual cost or in some cases 
no deductions at all for depletions Full 
recovery of actual cost under cost depletion 
would correspond to tax treatment of depre- 
ciation or amortization for other capital 
assets, 


smith and Butters, op. cit., pp. 80-84. 
Some businesses make no deduction for de- 
pletion due to the difficulty of estimating the 
future life of a deposit accurately. 


Existing legislation allows taxpayers own- 
ing an economic interest in mineral deposits 
the choice of a depletion deduction based on 
cost or percentage depletion. Percentage de- 
pletion gives an annual deduction equal to 
the smaller of a statutory percentage of gross 
income from mineral property or 50 percent 
of net income from the property before any 
allowance for depletion. Total tax-free de- 
ductions under percentage depletion are not 
limited or even necessarily related to capital 
cost. Annual percentage depletion deduc- 
tions are related to production, prices, net 
income, and statutory percentages, There is 


no ceiling on the total amount of these de- 
ductions and over the life of a property they 
may total many times a taxpayer's actual in- 
vestment costs. Thus percentage depletion 
deductions diverge from allowable deductions 
which conform either to tax neutrality or to 
business-income concepts and are an im- 
portant element of erosion. 

The dollar estimate of the excess of per- 
centage over cost depletion is based on Treas- 
ury studies of those corporations which ac- 
counted for 75 to 80 percent of all depletion 
allowances claimed by corporations during 
1946-49, 


Number of} Allowable 
corpora- 
tions 


Year 


depletion 


1, 201 


Excess of allowable over basis 

Adjusted- 
Þasis 

depletion 


$555 
839 


* 


3, 805 


Source: 1946 and 1917 data from Revenue Revision of 1950, hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House, Sist Cong., 2d sess., vol. I, pp. 194, 197; 1948 and 1949 data from E. E. Oakes, Incentives for Mineral Industries, 


the President's Materials Policy Commission, Resources for Freedom, vol. 5, pp. 14-15, 


Admittedly adjusted- 


basis depletion is not identical to cost depletion but is based on cost less allowable depletion (larger of percentage 


or cost depletion) in prior years. 


Nore.—See also an interpretation of the 1946-47 data by D. H. Eldridge, Tax Incentives for Mineral Enterprise, 


Journal of Political Economy, June 18950, pp. 222-240, 


This table indicates that total allowable 
depletion deductions were at least 10 times 
depletion deductions based on cost. As leg- 
islation in 1951 and 1954 further liberalized 
percentage depletion and extended the op- 
portunity to expense (currently or deferred) 


-exploration and development costs so they 


never are charged to a depletion basis, al- 
lowable depletion may now be nearer 20 


times cost depletion. These figures con- 
ceal a wide variation between individual 
products. Percentage depletion deduction 
as a multiple of cost depletion during 1946- 
49 varied from a high of over 200 for sulfur 
to 19 for oil and gas down to about 3% for 
copper and coal. Note that oil and gas ac- 
counted for more than 80 percent of all de- 
pletion deductions, 
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Allowable depletion compared with adjusted- 
basis depletion for certain products, 
1946-49 combined 


Un millions} 
Allow-| Ad- 
2 
18 
deple- 

on 
$202 
167 

00. 
38 
49 


1 Allowable depletion for sulfur was less than $300,000 
for all 4 combined. Individual years’ totals were 
too small to be reported in tables. ‘Thus allowable de- 
pletion for sulfur was at least 200 times the amount o. 
adjusted-basis depletion and possibly much more. 

Source: Computed from Treasury depletion studies of 
several hi large companies for 1946-49, op. cit. 

The most recent Statistics of Income indi- 
cate corporate depletion deductions of $2,- 
126,000,000 for 1952. Corporate depletion in 
1955 might amount to $2.5 billion, assuming 
increased dollar volume and another $100 
million from the liberalization of depletion 
by the 1954 Code. Ninety percent of this 
total gives $2.25 billion as the conservatively 
estimated amount of corporate income ex- 
cluded from taxable income due to over- 
generous percentage depletion.* 

Erosion of the tax base due to depletion 
has been rapid in recent years and perhaps 
has now come to a position of equilibrium at 
a position of great liberality, with percent- 
age depletion now available to every metailic 
and nonmetallic mineral from anorthosite 
to zinc, including even oystershells and peat. 
Under section 613 (b) of the 1954 Code, only 
“soil, sod, dirt, turf, water, and mosses, or 
minerals from sea water, the air, or similar 
inexhaustible sources” are not eligible for 
percentage depletion. 

But this hope—that there will be no fur- 
ther erosion from depletion—is probably too 
optimistic. Industries entitled to a low rate 
of percentage depletion are continually 
pressing for higher rates; pass-through of 
depletion deduction opportunities to cor- 
porate stockholders in extractive industries 
has been requested. A Federal circuit court 
recently held that the value of finished brick 
could be used in the income measure for 
percentage depletion.’ If this view prevails 
for brick, other industries will push for equal 
treatment, possibly even to the value of gas- 
Oline for a vertically integrated oil company. 

The statutory history of depletion is a su- 
perb example of at least three types of tax 
changes which erode the corporate tax base. 

The initial break from cost depletion came 
in 1918 when Congress allowed to the dis- 
coverer only tax-free deductions based on 
value of property at the time of the dis- 
covery or within 30 days thereafter. This 
was probably the first instance uncer the 
Federal income tax where increment of value 
after 1913 was not taxed. Usually, of course, 
discovery of oil or minerals increases the 
value of a property substantially over cost. 
This higher value was justified as an in- 
centive to exploration and discovery to meet 
the World War I emergency. A comparable 
situation arose during World War II when 
percentage depletion, restricted until then 


Since corporations account roughly for 
80 percent of all depletion, an additional $500 
million to $600 million of depletion erosion 
would be estimated for the 1955 individual 
income-tax base. Revenue Revision of 1950, 
hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, House, 81st Cong., 2d sess., vol. I, p. 
180. 

* Cherokee Brick & Tile Co. (122 Fed. Supp. 
59 (5 CCA, 1954)). 
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to ofl and gas (1926), and sulfur, metal 
mines, and coal (1932), was extended in 
1942 to 3 nonmetals and in 1943 to 10 addi- 
tional nonmetallic minerals. This expansion 
of percentage depletion was limited to the 
period of the war emergency, to encourage 
production of minerals believed to be scarce 
for meeting the wartime demands, After 
both wars, these incentive features first in- 
troduced to meet temporary emergencies were 
not rescinded nor allowed to expire, but 
instead remained permanently in the tax 
structure. The first generalization is that 
temporary tax incentives are difficult or im- 
possible to terminate. 

A second observation from experience with 
depletion is that simplification of tax ad- 
ministration is often advanced at the ex- 
pense of revenue or equity or both. To over- 
come administrative difficulties from the 
use of discovery value, percentage depletion 
was allowed in 1926 for oil and gas wells. 
A figure of 27% percent of gross income 
was chosen, apparently to give approximately 
equal dollar deductions under the new meth- 
od as had been available under the dis- 
covery value method. But this percentage 
method became more valuable as tax rates 
rose far above the 1926 corporate rate of 
13.5 percent and as price levels increased, 
causing a high revenue cost to the Treasury 
and arousing the envy of other industries 
still restricted to cost or discovery value de- 
pletion, And the percentage depletion meth- 
od, as noted above, unlike the cost and dis- 
covery value methods, has no overall limit so 
that deductions continue as long as a prop- 
erty is producing income. 

A third lesson is that it is difficult to limit 
tax favors to just those who discover a new 
oil or mineral deposit or even to a few select- 
ed entire industries however justified this 
special incentive is on grounds of relative 
risks or probable scarcity relative to needs 
for economic growth and national security. 
The other extractive industries regarded the 
availability of percentage depletion at liberal 
rates to a few industries as unfair diserim- 
ination and a tax deduction to which they 
were equally entitled. Politically the have- 
nots broke the dikes against percentage de- 
pletion in 1947, 1951, and again in 1954. 
Coverage was extended, percentage rates were 
raised, processes covered were broadened, and 
even mine residues were made eligible for per- 
centage depletion. Apparent discrimination 
against certain industries was ended by ex- 
tending the liberal deductions to all,“ Com- 
panies exploiting sand and gravel pits and 
oystershells now qualify for percentage de- 
pletion along with oil companies and ura- 
nium prospectors, though at different rates. 

The incentive value of percentage deple- 
tion for certain scarce minerals has been 
blunted by extending the favors to all. One 
problem is that there are no yardsticks to 
indicate the incentives needed to get the 
socially desired amount of investment in dif- 
ferent fields. Congress has no guide to de- 
termine which industries are entitled to per- 
centage depletion and what depletion rates 
produce the needed amount and distribution 
of investment in the extractive industries.“ 


Such questions as what was d new dis- 
covery, determination of value just after the 
discovery, and whether the owner was the 
discoverer plagued tax administrators. 

No reduction in depletion rates has ever 
been voted by Congress. In 1954 every 
amendment extending percentage depletion 
was passed in the Senate. It was impossible 
even to get the necessary 10 Senators to re- 
quest a record rollcall on any of these votes. 
See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 100, part 
7, pp. 9301-9319. 

»The President's Materials Policy Com- 
mission, op. cit., vol. I, pp 33-35. The Com- 
mission recommended that percentage deple- 
tion be retained because of its strong induce- 
ment to risk capital to enter the minerals 
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The economic defense of generous percent- 
age depletion results from national policy 
to provide an incentive or subsidy for certain 
selected minerals for reasons of national 
security. But on grounds of tax neutrality, 
tax equity, and conformity to business in- 
come accounting practice, the excess of per- 
centage over cost depletion reflects erosion 
in the income-tax base. In fact from the 
standpoint of accounting or economies, it is 
questionable whether these deductions are 
properly called depletion since they do not 
relate to any capital sum which is being ex- 
hausted. In some cases the income against 
which the statutory percentages apply in- 
cludes not only extraction, but also processes 
which are essentially manufacturing in char- 
oan such as finished prick or industrial 

0. 

The excess of percentage over cost- de- 
pletion deductions reduces corporate taxable 
net income by about $214 billion in 1955 and 
this figure, under existing legislation, will 
tend to increase with an expanding economy. 

3. Exploration and development costs: 

Exploration and development costs are 
closely allied with the problem of depletion 
for mineral and oil producers. Current tax 
legislation allows these producers the option 
of capitalizing or expensing development 
and, with qualifications, exploration costs. 

Oil and gas producers have enjoyed this 
option since 1917, first by Treasury regula- 
tion, now codified by the 1954 Internal Reve- 
nue Code. Intangible drilling and develop- 
ment costs include all costs of labor, fuel, 
repairs, materials, and construction, except 
cost of assets which have a salvage value, 
the latter assets being depreciated. The de- 
velopment costs eligible for expensing ac- 
count on the average for about 75 percent 
of the costs incurred in bringing in a well.“ 

The Revenue Act of 1951 extended this op- 
tion even more fully to mining. A taxpayer 
with mining interests may now decide each 
year for each mine to expense or capitalize 
development costs. Mine exploration and 
development costs can be deducted currently 
or set up as deferred expense to run over the 
life of ore benefited. In either case, a de- 
duction in lieu of cost depletion is given, but 
percentage-depletion deductions continue 
undiminished. Before 1951 all development 
costs in excess of current net income from 
a property during the development stage 
had to be capitalized. 

This option to expense what are essen- 
tially capital costs is another loss to the tax 
base. Tax neutrality and conformity to 
business accounting would require that 
these costs be capitalized and amortized 
over the life of the assets or, if the assets 
cannot be moved, over the life of the min- 
eral deposit, if it will be exhausted before 
the assets are fully depreciated. 

The erosion here is twofold. First, the 
option to expense development costs allows 
deductions to be taken sooner than if these 
costs were capitalized and deducted gradu- 
ally over a period of years. This means that 
total deductions to any given date are larger 
than if these costs were spread over sev- 
eral years. Secondly, expensing of develop- 
ment costs combined with percentage de- 
pletion allows double deductions for the 
same costs. To the extent that develop- 
ment costs are expensed, there is no need 
for depletion to recover investment. If 75 
percent of the cost of an oil well is expensed, 
only the remaining 25 percent remains to 
be recovered tax free through cost deple- 
tion, But with percentage depletion, the 
annual and total deductions bear no direct 
relation to capital costs but depend on gross 


field. It also recommended that no depletion 
rates be raised above the 1952 level and that 
recent additions to minerals eligible for per- 
centage depletion be reexamined to see if 
incentives are needed for their production. 

1 Oakes, op. cit., p. 17. 
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and net income. The dollar amount of de- 
ductions under percentage depletion is not 
influenced by the election to capitalize or 
expense. 

Thus, with the expensing of development 
costs, percentage depletion becomes more 
than ever an additional deduction which 
must be justified on grounds other than re- 
covery of costs for these are recovered 
through expensing. Leasehold costs cannot 
be expensed but they are usually in the form 
of royalty payments. Development costs 
may be offset against income from all sources, 
a feature which has attracted corporations 
(and individuals) primarily interested in 
other industries to finance new oil wells, 
thus reducing or even eliminating their 
taxable income while building up their capi- 
tal assets.“ 

The Treasury study for 1946-47 cited above 
reported that 96.8 percent of all corporate 
development costs were claimed by oil and 
gas producers and that these deductions were 
about two-thirds of the excess of percentage 
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over cost depletion. Applied to 1955, this 
suggests about $1.5 billion of costs which 
are expensed in addition to being recovered 
through percentage depletion. Without 
percentage depletion, to avoid any erosion 
these costs would still not be expensed but 
would be capitalized and deducted grad- 
ually over the life of the assets or the life 
of the well whichever is shorter; from this 
point of view erosion would be at least $1.1 
billion a year at first, declining gradually 
as annual depreciation charges accumulate 
for all such property in use. 

The great value of these tax-saving fea- 
tures to the oil industry is documented by 
published 1954 annual reports. The follow- 
ing table compares the tax position of 3 
companies which specialize in crude oil pro- 
duction, 24 large oil companies combined 
(whose annual reports were available), and 
all corporations. Note that the effective tax- 
rate increases from 9.2 percent for Tide- 
water, to 22.6 percent for 24-company ag- 
gregate, to 48.1 percent for all corporations. 


Federal taxes and effective tax rates for oil companies and all corporations, 1954 


Per share 
Net income Federal Effective = 
belore tax | income tax] tax rate 
Earnings Federal 
before tax | income tax 
Millions Millions Percent 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co $38.0 $3.5 9.2 $3.45 $0. 32 
Humble Oi] & Refining Co... 4 174.8 28.5 16.3 4. 86 -79 
Bkelly OH Co 30.1 6.7 18.5 6. 28 1.16 
24 large petroleum compan 2, 541.0 575. 0 261 oS 
All corporations 34, 042.0 16, 369.0 48.1 S 


Source: Annual reports; Department. of Commerce estimate of corporate profits and Federal tax liability. 


Since the Revenue Act of 1951, mining 
companies may expense a limited amount of 
exploration costs, even if for a productive 
property. The limit on such costs of a min- 
ing taxpayer was raised to $100,000 a year and 
$400,000 total by the 1954 code. The cost 
here is relatively small, although taxpayers 
are increasing their tax saving by incor- 
porating each mine separately. Exploratory 
expenses above these limits by mining cor- 
porations must be capitalized. Only ex- 
ploratory expenses which lead to dry holes 
may be expensed currently by the oil and 
gas industry. This conforms to neutrality 
and accounting concepts. 

* » * * . 


b. Unreasonable accumulations of earnings 


Section 102 of the 1939 Code provided a 
penalty tax on accumulation of surplus be- 
yond legitimate needs of the business. The 
intent of this section was to prevent cor- 
porations from being used as tax-avoidance 
devices by high-income stockholders. The 
1954 Code made two eroding changes: The 
burden of proving that retention of earnings 
is unreasonable is shifted to the Govern- 
ment; any accumulation up to $60,000 need 
not be justified. Another change, making 
the special tax applicable only to the portion 
of earnings unreasonably accumulated, seem 
to improve equity and certainty. The erod- 
ing changes cause an estimated $10 million 
revenue loss a year. A 1955 change shifted 
the burden of proof to the Government for 
any cases pending under old section 102 
which had not already been brought to trial.’ 


C. Privilege for certain unincorporated busi- 
nesses to be taxed as corporations 

A new provision of the 1954 Code permits 

unincorporated businesses with no more 


J. K. Butters, L. E. Thompson, L. L. Bol- 
linger, Effects of Taxation: Investments by 
Individuals, pp. 201-202 (1953). Some in- 
vestors regard investments in the oil indus- 
try as a source of tax-exempt income, com- 
petitive with State and municipal securities. 

? Public Law 367, amending 1954 code, secs, 
534 (b) and (e). 


than 50 members to elect to be taxed as a 
corporation. This option is available only 
where capital is a material income-produc- 
ing factor, or where at least 50 percent of 
gross income is derived from trading as a 
principal or from certain types of brokerage 
commissions, The companion section rec- 
ommended by the President and passed by 
the Senate permitting certain corporations 
to be taxed as partnerships was eliminated 
in conference, leaving this provision to bene- 
fit a handful of taxpayers.” Other firms 
such as doctors, accountants, and lawyers 
doing business as proprietorships or partner- 
ships do not qualify for this option. Be- 
cause of this divergence from tax neutrality, 
the estimated revenue loss of $20 million for 
fiscal year 1955 is included in the erosion 
total. 
D. Other 

Undoubtedly there are other provisions 
which erode the tax base of net business 
income. Some tax features applicable to 
corporate reorganizations, partial distribu- 
tions of both capital and income, family 
partnerships, and inventors and their 
“angels” probably permit additional leakages 
from the tax base. Other deductions might 
be questioned, such as cost of inventory un- 
der LIFO accounting, certain advertising ex- 
penses, payments on certain leases of 
buildings and equipment, and bad debts 
expense. One possibility of eliminating 
divergent tax treatment of interest and divi- 
dends would be to eliminate the deduction 
for interest, which amounts to more than 
$5 billion a year. The possibility of includ- 
ing net income of Government-owned com- 
mercial enterprises such as electric power- 
plants could be raised. This paper has not 
touched on tax provisions which benefit par- 
ticular taxpayers or which narrowed the 
excess-profits tax base." 


10 Cary said this section “seems tailored to 
the needs of certain commission merchants 
in the South.” Op. cit., sec. II B. 

* Cary, op. cit.; Oakes, “The Revenue Act of 
1951: Excess Profits Tax Amendments,” Na- 
tional Tax Journal, March 1952, pp. 53 to 64. 
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Best guess of total erosion in business in- 
come-tax base, calendar year 1955—Net 
income entirely excluded from tax base 


[In millions of dollars] 
Corpo-| Non- 
rate corpo- 
rute 


Wholly tax- 


I. Exempt income: 


preciution 200 
8 500 
8 and discovery....| 1,100 200 
er capital expenditures... ? 40 


Contributions or gifts. 
IV. pram treatment: 


ife insurance companſes - 400 |...... =.. 

Mutual savings banks and 

savings and loan associa- 
A er 

Cooperatives- ~- 8 50 

Maritime industry bg Bey - 

V. Miscellaneous: Net operating loss 
CS A 1 (700 
Excluded from present tax base. 8,000 990 


1 Not included in total to avoid double counting. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois has expired. 
Does the opposition desire to use any 
time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have a 
few words to say about the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I must op- 
pose this amendment. I submit in many 
respects it works out to be the absolute 
epitome of unfairness and injustice. 

This is an amendment which proposes 
to say: Oilman Rich can earn and re- 
ceive $1 million a year and still retain 
the 2744 percent depletion allowance. 

On the other hand, Grandma Jones, 
who does not have the importance or 
prominence of an independent oil and 
gas man, owns $200 worth of stock in an 
oil company, and she receives an income 
of $20 a year from that ownership. My 
good friend, the Senator from Illinois, 
under his proposal, would reduce Grand- 
ma Jones’ $20 to $15, while he would 
permit oilman Rich to make the $1 mil- 
lion a year and still retain the 27% per- 
cent depletion allowance. 

I should like to be the kind of small- 
business man oilman Rich is, whom the 
Senator from Illinois wishes to help. It 
just happens I do not have that kind of 
income. I wish I did. 

However, on the other hand, I would 
like to protect Grandma Jones' little $20 
dividend, which she gets on an annual 
basis. 

The argument has been made that we 
ought to get after the big oil companies 
in their overseas operations, Those who 
make that argument should study the 
tax liability laws to learn why those cor- 
porations do not pay more taxes, because 
the process is very simple. There is 
something called a foreign tax credit. 

Let me explain, for the benefit of the 
author of the amendment and other Sen- 
ators present, that Senators who desire to 
take away the tax privileges of American 
corporations doing business overseas 
ought to educate themselves on the for- 
eign-tax credit, because until they do so 
they will not understand that increasing 
the United States tax liability of Amer- 
ican corporations doing business over- 
seas in the fashion proposed will not 
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increase the revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by 5 cents. 

Let me explain, for the benefit of Sen- 
ators, the good examples I have here, in 
figures I obtained while hearings were 
being held on H. R. 8300, in the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate, relat- 
ing to the Internal Revenue Department. 

There was a large oil company doing 
business in Venezuela, and the United 
States tax liability, with the 2712 per- 
cent depletion allowance, would have 
been $17,325,000 in 1952. However, the 
law says that when the company pays 
taxes to a foreign country, it is entitled 
to take such tax payment as a credit 
against the same kind of tax to be paid 
in this country. So what did the foreign 
country do? It said, “Under American 
law, you would have to pay 52 percent, so 
we will adjust our tax law so that you will 
pay 52 percent here.” 

Then what did the figures show? 
These are 1952 figures, given before the 
Senate Committee on Finance in the 
hearings on H. R. 8300, which was the 
last major tax-reduction bill consid- 
ered. The United States tax liability 
was $17,325,000. The foreign tax was 
$17,325,000. The tax liability to the 
United States Government after foreign 
tax credit was zero. 

I have an example of another com- 
pany, Corporation A, which I believe is 
doing business in Saudi Arabia. The tax 
liability owed to this country was $103,- 
887,000, and the taxes reported paid to 
foreign countries were $104,201,000. The 
United States tax, after foreign credit, 
was not $100 million. No; it was $564,- 
000. And it was that, Mr. President, for 
just one good reason. The foreign tax 
varied in some respects from the Ameri- 
can tax, with the result that where the 
corporation would have owed the United 
States over $100 million it only owed 
$564,000. 

If taxes are increased on American 
corporations doing business overseas, all 
that will be accomplished will be an en- 
couragement to foreign countries to in- 
crease the same tax. If by legislation we 
take away the 27% percent depletion 
allowance and reduce it to 15 percent, 
the foreign countries will do the same 
thing. Then what will be accomplished? 
We might give Ibn Saud another $4 mil- 
lion or $5 million a year, or maybe $10 
million; and we might give a few million 
dollars a year to Venezuela. This would 
be at the expense of the stockholders of 
the American oil and gas companies. 

Mr. President, if the desire is to in- 
crease foreign aid, I submit it ought to 
be done as a matter of national foreign 
policy and not just as a matter of in- 
advertence in an unsuccessful and in- 
effectual attempt to increase United 
States revenues. That is all that will 
be accomplished by taking away or re- 
ducing the depletion allowance for Amer- 
ican oil and gas companies doing business 
in foreign countries. It is just that 
simple. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. We who are support- 
ing the Douglas amendment studied the 
very question which the Senator raises 
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about foreign tax credits. I thoroughly 
agree with him. This is a subject that 
must be explored by the Congress. As 
I understand, foreign tax credits origi- 
nated in a 1918 statute. There was no 
legislative history behind it. The pur- 
pose of that statute was to permit Amer- 
ican corporations to invest abroad and, 
as the Senator has indicated, to receive 
United States tax credits and tax off- 
sets on their foreign earnings. But let 
me tell the Senators the history of that 
law as it related to companies operating 
in Saudi Arabia. 

The companies began operating under 
the old foreign tax credit statute, and 
that statute is still applicable today to 
Aramco in Saudi Arabia. That is why 
I previously outlined the history of 
Aramco and told how the concessions 
were made; how Texaco, the Standard 
Oil Company of California and the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
came into the picture. 

But what I want to emphasize is that 
at one time these companies did pay an 
income tax on their foreign earnings 
to the United States Treasury in all the 
years in which they were in production— 
up to 1947, 1948, and 1949. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 ad- 
ditional minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. CARROLL. In the special oil in- 
vestigation hearings I asked Aramco 
this question: “Did you pay any tax 
money into the United States Treasury 
in 1949?” The answer was, “Yes, we 
did.” They were operating under the 
same foreign tax credit statute. But 
then a change occurred and suddenly 
tax payments ceased. And this is where 
I want the record to show that I am not 
completely opposed to my distinguished 
friend from Louisiana. He is correct in 
asking that we look into foreign tax 
credit loopholes. After 1949 a pattern 
developed, not only in Saudi Arabia, but 
also, I suspect, in Venezuela, and cer- 
tainly in Kuwait. There was set up what 
I call the “golden gimmick.” What is 
the “golden gimmick”? It is a tax deal 
with King Saud. We have some evi- 
dence, which came from our own State 
Department, that King Saud insisted on 
more of the profits from oil. Iam sure 
every country is entitled to a fair share 
of profits when foreign companies are 
draining the country’s resources. But 
instead of giving King Saud a large1 
share of their own profits, the American 
oil companies found the income tax 
“golden gimmick” and began to utilize 
it to acquire a United States tax credit 
while at the same time meeting King 
Saud's demand for more Saudi Arabian 
income. 

The Senator from Alabama is correct 
when he says the oil companies received 
$300 million as a tax offset. Aramco 
alone offset $178 million in 1955. It off- 
set, in 1956, $190 million. Not a dime 
came to the United States Treasury. 

Perhaps we should go back and thor- 
oughly examine our sections of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code that permit foreign 
tax credits as they relate to foreign oil 
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production by United States oil com- 
panies. That is one of the reasons why 
I have said to this distinguished body 
that I am not offering today an amend- 
ment, though I have one drawn and 
ready to present, to limit the percentage 
depletion allowance to oil companies to 
the United States of America. We feel 
our investigation has not been com- 
pleted. We want to do a full-scale study 
of the benefits to the United States 
Treasury of removal of the percentage 
depletion allowance on oil produced out- 
side the United States. With due defer- 
ence to the methods of financing and 
the functions of the Treasury, we want 
to examine the Internal Revenue Code 
and determine why the United States is 
being deprived of hundreds of millions 
of dollars of revenue. 

I heard the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] say that 
$400 million was being spent for hard- 
ware to be shipped to Iraq, Iran, Paki- 
stan, and Turkey. I was one Senator 
who voted to give the President $200 
million to go into that area to protect 
the treasury of Aramco. 

Why does this problem become an 
issue today? It is not because of deple- 
tion allowance subject itself. Let us 
make the record unmistakably clear. 
It is because with all their profits and 
tax benefits, the oil companies could not 
resist taking one more gouge out of the 
American people; in the midst of an 
international crisis and with profits 
fatter than ever, they promptly imposed 
a price increase upon gasoline and fuel 
oil, which has had an inflationary chain 
reaction effect that has cost the con- 
sumers of the United States a billion 
dollars. That is why we are beginning 
to probe further into the tax advantages 
they enjoy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield me 2 more 
minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The point I make, as the 
Senator himself has so well pointed out, 
is that the foreign tax credit allowed 
under American law means that by in- 
creasing the tax on American corpora- 
tions doing business in the oilfields over- 
Seas, we will not be getting any money 
for the American Government. All we 
will be doing will be to take money from 
the pockets of American stockholders in 
those corporations in order to give it to 
Ibn Saud or to Venezuela. Until we 
change the laws relating to foreign tax 
credits, all that is accomplished is to 
take away from Americans and give to 
people overseas money which Americans 
would honestly earn. 

Some persons do not want to give credit 
to Americans doing business overseas. 
But when Americans go overseas, they 
spend money, develop resources, and help 
backward countries to become strong and 
to raise their standards of living. When 
they do that, they take the risk, every 
step of the way, that every bit of their 
investment will be confiscated. 
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Furthermore, no basis has been shown 
for holding that a person making a mil- 
lion dollars should take a 2742-percent 
depletion allowance while the holder of a 
small amount of corporation stock should 
have his income reduced. There has 
been no showing made why 27% percent 
is not a proper depletion allowance. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think it would be 
interesting to observe that there are 
3,600 oil corporations in the United 
States. They pay 5 percent of their 
gross income or gross sales revenue as 
Federal, State, and local taxes. There 
are 500,000 other corporations which pay 
only 3% percent of their sales revenue 
as taxes. So while we may want to make 
a thorough study of the tax structure, 
I think those corporations are paying 
very substantial taxes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, unless other Senators desire to 
speak in opposition to the amendment, 
I am prepared to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time and to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents of the amendment have con- 
sumed all of their time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield back 
the remainder of my time, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Alken Flanders McClellan 
Allott Frear McNamara 
Anderson Pulbright Monroney 
Barrett Goldwater Morse 
Beall Gore Morton 
Bennett Green Mundt 
Bible Hayden Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neely 
Bridges Hill Neuberger 
Bush Holand O'Mahoney 
Butler Hruska tore 

d Hum e 
Capehart Ives Potter 
Carlson Jackson Revercomb 
Carroll Javits Robertson 
Case, N. J Jenner Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith; N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Doug' as Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Mansfield Watkins 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Pa. iNiams 
Ervin McCarthy Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
‘THURMOND in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Doveras}. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on this 
question, I ask for the yeas and nays. I 
hope the Senate will order the yeas and 
nays. On three previous amendments 
pte the yeas and nays have been re- 

used. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request for the yeas and nays sufficiently 
seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment on behalf 
of myself and the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MoRsE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the appropriate 
place it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Section 1 (a) parts I and II of subchapter 
C of chapter 33 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to the tax on the trans- 
portation of persons and the tax on the 
transportation of property) are hereby re- 
pealed. 

(b) The table of parts for such subchapter 
C is amended by striking out the following: 

“Part I. Persons. 

“Part II. Property.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 4291 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to cases 
where persons receiving payment must col- 
lect tax) is amended by striking out “Except 
as provided in section 4264 (a), every” and 
inserting in lieut thereof Every“. 

(b) Section 4292 of such code (relating to 
State and local governmental exemption) is 
amended to read as follows: 


"Sec. 4292. State and local governmental 
exemption. 

“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, no tax shall be im- 
posed under section 4251 on any payment 
received for services or facilities furnished to 
the government of any State, Territory of the 
United States, or any political subdivision of 
the foregoing, or the District of Columbia.” 

(c) Section 6415 of such code (relating to 
credits or refunds to persons who collected 
certain taxes) is amended by striking out 
“4261, 4271.“ each place it appears therein, 

(d) Section 6416 (b) (2) (L) of such code 
(relating to credits or refunds in the case of 
certain taxes on sales and services) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “tax-exempt passenger 
fare revenue” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“commutation fare revenue“; and 

(2) by striking out “(not including the 
tax imposed by section 4261, relating to the 
tax on transportation of persons)”. 


(e) Section 6421 (b) of such code (relat- ` 


ing to gasoline used for certain nonhigh- 
way purposes or by local transit systems) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “not including the tax 
imposed by section 4261, relating to the tax 
on transportation of persons)” each place 
it appears therein, and 

(2) by striking out “tax-exempt passenger 
fare revenue“ and inserting in Meu thereof 
“commutation fare revenue” each place it 
appears therein. 

(f) Section 6421 (d) (2) of such code 
(defining tax-exempt passenger fare revenue) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Commutation fare revenue: The 
term ‘commutation fare revenue’ means rev- 
enue attributable to the transportation of 

ns and attributable to— 

“(A) amounts paid for transportation 
which do not exceed 60 cents, 

“(B) amounts paid for commutation or 
season tickets for single trips of less than 
30 miles, or 

“(C) amounts paid for commutation tick- 
ets for 1 month or less.” 

(g) Section 7012 of such code (relating 
to cross references) is amended by striking 
out subsection (i) and by redesignating sub- 
section (j) as subsection (i). 

(h) Section 7272 (b) of such code (relat- 
ing to penalty for failure to register) is 
amended by striking out “4273,”. 
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Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to amounts 
paid, on or after the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 10 days after 
the date of the enactment of this act, for 
transportation which begins on or after such 
first day. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. How much time 
do I have, as the sponsor of the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Mr. President, the amendment, in 
brief, proposes a repeal of the 3 percent 
Federal tax on freight and the 10 percent 
Federal tax on passenger travel. This 
tax is, in particular, a discrimination 
against the 11 States of the Far West. 
Those are the States which extend from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific 
coast. In effect, it is a high protective 
tariff against manufacturing and indus- 
try in the Western States. 

Let me cite a few statistics which will 
demonstrate just how discriminatory 
this tax is against the Far West. Within 
500 miles of Pittsburgh, Pa., is found 55 
percent of the Nation’s population. In 
addition, in the same area is an over- 
whelmingly greater portion of American 
industry and the consumer market. The 
State which I represent in part in from 
2,000 to 3,000 miles from points within 
that circle around Pittsburgh. A car- 
load of lumber produced in my State 
will be assessed freight charges of $675 
for shipment from Portland, Oreg., to 
Pittsburgh. Transportation charges for 
the same carload of pine from forests in 
the South—from Georgia, for example— 
are only $410. Thus, the Federal excise 
tax on transportation collected from the 
Oregon lumberman is 40 percent greater 
than that paid by Georgia lumbermen. 
The South, in turn, suffers under the levy 
with comparison to areas still nearer to 
large eastern markets. 

I could go on and cite similar diserimi- 
nations on canned goods, on farm pro- 
duce, and other items produced in our 
Far Western States. x 

The 3 percent freight tax, in particu- 
lar, acts to make the western product, 
whether it is fruit, vegetables, lumber, 
canned fish, plywood, or any other prod- 
uct, more costly in the markets of the 
East, where most of the American con- 
sumers live. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks my colleague has 
made. I point out I have previous- 
ly said on the floor of the Senate what 
I have heard my colleagues say on this 
issue, because this is annual battle 
for me. I started fighting this particu- 
lar tax some years ago. The history of 
it is clear. It never was put into effect, 
in the first place, for revenue-producing 
purposes. It was put into the law as a 
war measure to discourage the use of 
transportation facilities for nonwar pur- 
poses. It was put into the law as a 
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control device to help in the more suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. The 
revenue-producing features were second- 
ary. From a reading of the debates 
at the time the tax was put into effect, 
along with a good many other United 
States taxes, it is perfectly clear it was 
put into the law with a pledge from 
the Congress that it would be removed 
when the war was over. Now what has 
happened is that we are prostituting 
this tax. We are now using it for an en- 
tirely different purpose than its primary 
purpose when it was first placed on the 
books. We are using it for revenue- 
producing purposes, but in a discrimina- 
tory fashion, to the economic injustice of 
the States of the Far West. I think it 
cannot be justified on moral grounds, or 
from a fiscal standpoint, and I congratu- 
late my colleague for the very able argu- 
ment he is making for the eradication of 
the tax. His argument is absolutely 
sound. I hope that this year we shall 
not permit a continuance of this tax 
abuse, because that is what it is. It 
never was put on the books for revenue- 
producing purposes. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Judging from what has 
happened twice already this afternoon, 
there will be no record vote on this 
amendment. I wish to state that if 
there were to be a record vote on it I 
would vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

I wish also to have the Recorp show 
that if there had been a record vote I 
would have voted against both the Wil- 
liams and the Douglas amendments. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from West 
Virginia always votes for the people. 
This is a people’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes allotted to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] by himself have 
expired. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

The Federal freight tax, to which I 
have referred, is not only discriminatory 
against manufacturing industries in the 
West; it is also discriminatory against 
consumers who reside in the Western 
States. 

To cite only one example, it costs $10 
to ship an automatic washing machine 
to Portland, Oreg., from some eastern 
manufacturing center such as Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This is about four times as 
much as it costs to ship the same product 
within a 500-mile radius of the great 
population concentration around Pitts- 
burgh—for example, to Terre Haute, 
Ind. The Portland housewife is there- 
fore taxed four times as much on her 
washing machine as are the majority of 
American homemakers who live within 
the eastern 500-mile radius. 

This tax, which was originally insti- 
tuted to discourage a burden ‘on our 
sorely overburdened transportation sys- 
tem during time of total war, is now 
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being continued as a revenue-raising 
measure; but the continued existence of 
the tax tends to make it more difficult 
for western manufacturing and western 
industry to compete successfully. 

This is a country in which the distribu- 
tion of population is extremely lopsided. 
The vast majority of Americans live in 
the Eastern States. Therefore, the far 
western manufacturer, to be successful, 
must ship a high proportion of his prod- 
ucts eastward. There, they must com- 
pete in the marketplace with products 
produced far closer to the great eastern 
markets. When the 3-percent Federal 
transportation tax is added to the cost 
of all our western-manufactured items, 
it greatly decreases their ability to com- 
pete successfully. z 

It seems to me only an ordinary degree 
of fairness that this tax, originally 
adopted as a wartime emergency meas- 
ure, should now at last be repealed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Oregon for offering 
this amendment, and to assure him of 
my support. 

The Senator mentions the cost of 
goods shipped from the East to Oregon. 
As a matter of fact, they are shipped 
more cheaply to Oregon than they are to 
the State of Montana. Certain whole- 
salers in my State unload their material 
at the North Dakota line, send trucks 
there from Billings, load the trucks, and 
have them driven back to Billings, Mont., 
thereby saving money in the process. 

This problem is westernwide. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Finance Committee 
will accept the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon, because it means a 
great deal to usin the West. This handi- 
cap prevents us from developing as we 
should. 

I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. First I wish to com- 
ment very briefly on the effective contri- 
bution made by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Montana. 

I am pleased that he emphasized the 
additional discrimination against Rocky 
Mountain States, such as the State he 
represents so ably in this body. Moun- 
tain States such as Montana do not have 
the relatively slight benefit—but a very 
useful benefit—which we in Oregon en- 
joy by reason of water-borne competi- 
tion, including ocean-borne transporta- 
tion. Therefore, rail rates to Montana, 
in the very poorly constructed rate struc- 
tures, are even more discriminatory than 
those we carry on the western seaboard. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to commend the Senator 
from Oregon for bringing up this amend- 
ment. I should like to consider it in a 
slightly different light from that in 
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which it was considered by the Senator 
a Oregon and the Senator from Mon- 
a. 

It seems to me that the thing about 
which the two distinguished Senators 
were really talking was the differential in 
freight rates, rather than merely the 
tax. Any area which must ship out 
many of its raw products before they 
are processed certainly sustains the im- 
pact of the tax we are discussing. Its 
effect is also felt when the finished 
products are shipped in the other direc- 
tion. It is a bad tax anywhere in the 
United States. So far as I am concerned, 
it is not particularly discriminatory 
against any section, except to the extent 
to which that section may be dependent 
upon shipping for its economic welfare. 
I think the tax should be eliminated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I commend the 
Senator from Oregon for his amend- 
ment. I think that he is entirely correct 
with respect to this particular tax. I 
shall support the amendment. I hope 
there will be an opportunity for a yea- 
and-nay vote. I shall vote for his 
amendment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas for his support, 
which I am especially glad to have after 
the valiant fight he made for small busi- 
ness earlier in the day. 

Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 2 minutes to me? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak very briefly on behalf of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the junior Senator from Oregon. I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
which have been made by the able Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr, MANSFIELD]. 

I, too, represent, in part, a Western 
State. I feel that there is a real need 
for supporting this amendment, on 
three grounds. 

First, there is the question of freight 
rates, which, as the junior Senator from 
Oregon has already said, operate in a 
highly discriminatory manner against 
Western States. It is true that this 
amendment has to do with an excise tax, 
but inasmuch as that excise tax is im- 
posed on the freight rates, it merely 
operates to accentuate the handicap 
which the freight rates themselves im- 
pose upon the West. 

For many years the full economic de- 
velopment of the West has been retarded 
by discriminatory freight rates. The 
elimination of this excise tax would prove 
helpful in equalizing the rates and would 
thus assist in the economic growth of 
the Western States. 

The second reason why I urge adop- 
tion of the amendment is that the excise 
tax was imposed in the first place not as 
a revenue measure, but to discourage 
the use of the rails at a time when war 
was being waged. Therefore it was to 
the national interest to discourage un- 
necessary use of the rails. This justi- 
fication for the tax has long since dis- 
appeared, and the time has come, there- 
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fore, to eliminate the tax, because the 
reason for adopting it in the first place 
no longer prevails. 

The third reason why I urge support 
for this amendment is that the burden 
of the tax falls most heavily upon farm- 
ers and small businessmen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. The farmer, of course, 
is among those least able to bear the 
tax today, because, as we all know, the 
farmer’s income has fallen off, while 
his costs have increased. If we were 
to adopt this amendment we would 
eliminate an additional increment of 
cost. The direct result would be real 
and meaningful benefits to farmers, who, 
among all the people of the country, 
stand most in need of benefits today. 

Therefore, for those three reasons, the 
Senator from Oregon should be com- 
mended for his proposal. I think it is 
worthy and meritorious, and I shall sup- 
port it. If adopted, the amendment 
would eliminate approximately $700 mil- 
lion from the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. According to the administration's 
own estimates, under the present budget, 
a $2 billion surplus is anticipated. 
Therefore, the adoption of the amend- 
ment would not result in a deficit, but 
would be within the surplus as estimated 
by the administration. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. I wish 
to emphasize, prior to the time when 
some Senators who disagree with us 
take the floor, what has been so ably 
said by the Senators from Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Alabama, my colleague from Ore- 
gon, and the Senator from Arkansas. 

The Federal transportation tax was 
originally instituted in 1942. It was put 
into effect at a time when this country 
had just been plunged into World War 
II. It was enacted to discourage any 
further impact or strain on our trans- 
portation system. Yet today this tax 
is still in existence, after 15 years, on 
the transportation of people and of 
freight. 

Transportation is in no way a luxury 
or a special service. Transportation is 
an inevitable and irreducible element 
in every phase of the Nation’s economic 
activity, and a disproportionately large 
and essential element in the economy of 
the Far West because of our distance 
from the great marketing and manu- 
facturing centers of the East. 

So long as the tax remains in effect, 
it will be discriminatory against certain 
parts of the country, particularly the 
West and the South, in the terms in 
which the able junior Senator from 
Alabama discussed so ably. 

The Federal excise taxes on transpor- 
tation have the effect of lengthening by 
3 percent the distance which, economi- 
cally, separates the American West from 
the East, so far as the movement of 
products in both directions is concerned, 
and by 10 percent with respect to travel 
between those areas. f 

It seems to me, therefore, eminently 
equitable that after 15 years of exist- 
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ence of this tax. measure, originally 
adopted as a wartime measure, it should 
now be repealed, in fairness not only to 
all the people of the country, but par- 
ticularly in fairness to the regions which 
Hadi been discussed with some emphasis 
today. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

I have a great deal of sympathy with 
the effort to repeal this tax. I believe it 
is a very burdensome tax. The loss in- 
volved, if the amendment should be 
adopted, would be $208 million from the 
personal tax, and $480 million from the 
property tax, making a total of $688 
million. 

Again I wish to say what I said earlier 
today, that any amendment added to the 
bill, of any character, will be dangerous 
from the standpoint of completing the 
legislation by midnight Sunday. 

I hope the time may come when Con- 
gress will be able to give careful and fa- 
vorable consideration to the repeal of the 
transportation tax on freight. However, 
I shall have to object to such an amend- 
ment being included in the bill at this 
time, and I hope the amendment will be 
rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
the Senator yield? 2 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield 3 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
had intended to offer an amendment re- 
lating to the transportation tax, and 
have had such an amendment prepared. 
However, I understood that the Senator 
from Oregon had indicated his intention 
of so doing; in fact, he had introduced 
a bill on the subject. According to the 
information I have been able to obtain 
from the Treasury Department, the 
amendment would result in a reduction 
in revenue to the Federal Government 
of approximately $240 million. Is that 
about right? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The total would 
be $700 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In total, it is sub- 
stantially more. I wish to speak partic- 
ularly to the transportation tax on 
freight, which to me is a most discrimi- 
natory tax. Of course, any tax can be 
justified by saying that it brings in rev- 
enue and that its repeal will result in a 
loss of revenue. On that basis the most 
inequitable tax can be justified. 

However, it appears to me that the 
transportation tax, as the Senator from 
Oregon has pointed out, is discriminatory 
in terms of the areas of the country 
which are far distant from the main cen- 
ters of population and in terms of pro- 
duction. However, more important than 
that, the tax was adopted as a wartime 
tax, which had as its purpose in partic- 
ular a reduction in the shipment of non- 
essentials, and at the same time for the 
purpose of raising revenue. It was nec- 
essary to impose it in behalf of the war 
effort. 

I wish to join the Senator in supporting 
his amendment. In fact, it is possible 
that if his amendment is not adopted I 
may offer an amendment which would 
provide for a modified reduction; in other 
words, to reduce the transportation tax 
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from 3% to 1½ percent, and to reduce 
the tax on coal shipments from 4 to 2 
cents. 

That would bring about only a part of 
what the Senator from Oregon has in 
mind. At least it would afford some 
relief. 

In general, I wish to register my oppo- 
sition to the excise tax principle. It is 
a retrogressive tax. It does lend itself 
to tax evasion. Frequently it is a tax 
which falls unequally upon the users of 
certain services. I hope the Senator 
from Oregon will be successful in hav- 
ing his amendment adopted. If it is 
not adopted at this time, I trust the 
Committee on Finance will give its at- 
tention to a review of the entire excise 
tax schedule, which has for a long time 
needed most careful scrutiny and drastic 
reduction. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

I appreciate the points made by the 
able Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 
I realize that he is the custodian in this 
Chamber of what he describes as a 
single-purpose bill. 

The very fact that this tax was orig- 
inally enacted as a wartime measure and 
that it has been in existence for 15 years 
is vivid demonstration of the fact that 
apparently there has not been a pro- 
pitious time in which to repeal the tax. 
In other words, no matter when an effort 
is made to repeal the tax, it is always 
argued that that is not the proper time 
to get rid of it. I have been a Member of 
the Senate for only a short time, as have 
some of the other Members who spoke 
on the amendment, such as the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]; and 
I am not familiar with all the various 
developments in connection with the 
continuation of the tax over the past 15 
years. However, surely at some time 
during the past 15 years, particularly in 
the 12 years since the end of World War 
II, there must have been a propitious 
and opportune time for its repeal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield myself 1 
additional minute. There must have 
been a propitious time when this highly 
discriminatory levy should have been 
repealed. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that this tax, which spreads into 
everybody’s cost of living and every- 
body’s daily financial burden, particu- 
larly the 3-percent tax on the cost of 
shipping every item that moves by rail 
or truck or plane or inland waterway in 
this country, and takes money out of 
everybody’s pocketbook, is a tax that 
should be repealed. 

Mr. BARRETT. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Oregon for bringing 
this matter to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. I hope the Committee on Finance 
will give consideration to the repeal of 
the excise taxes on travel and transpor- 
tation. 

I wish to invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that Canada had a simi- 
lar tax, which was imposed at about the 
same time the American tax was im- 
posed, but Canada saw fit a number of 
years ago to repeal the tax and give the 
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Is it not a fact that this tax imposes 
a heavier penalty upon the people of the 
Western States than it imposes upon the 
people of the larger centers of popula- 
tion of the United States? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
undoubtedly correct, because the people 
of the Western States have to ship their 
products so much farther to find major 
markets. 

Mr. BARRETT. And the people at- 
tending conventions either in Chicago or 
in New York are required to pay much 
heavier taxes than people who live in 
areas located nearer to those cities, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The same would 
apply to people, of course. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes, 

I am particularly grateful to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming for raising the issue 
of the action Canada has taken in re- 
pealing the taxes cn travel and transpor- 
tation. Today we face this special prob- 
lem in the Pacific Northwest. Many 
shippers in the United States encourage 
the use of the great Canadian transcon- 
tinental railroads, such as the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific, to 
ship their products all the way across 
Canada and then into New England and 
the Middle Atlantic States, because the 
Canadian railroads are not burdened by 
this tax which is heaped upon the Amer- 
ican rail lines, truck lines, air routes, 
and waterways. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I think the Senator 
from Oregon is eminently correct. I 
should also like to invite his attention to 
the fact that people who live on the 
Eastern seaboard, instead of traveling to 
the great scenic wonders of the western 
area of our country, travel to Europe, 
and thus are relieved of the necessity of 
paying transportation. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his pertinent observation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, a number of very 
cogent communications and newspaper 
editorials from the States of the Pacific 
Northwest, dealing with this vital issue, 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications and newspaper editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian of December 
28, 1956] 
INEQUITABLE FREIGHT TAX 

Every time there is a freight rate increase, 
the penalty of a 3 percent Federal tax goes up 
with it. And every time freight rates are 
increased, western industry and agriculture 
are frozen out of more markets in the East. 

One does not expect a postage-stamp rate 
on freight. But there is no logic in the Fed- 
eral Government continuing the wartime tax 
on freight, and the 10 percent wartime tax on 
passenger travel. We are glad to see that 
Senator NEUBERGER of Oregon has joined in 
the effort to get Congress to eliminate these 
taxes which essentially were adopted to leave 
more boxcar space for war shipments and to 
discourage civilian travel in wartime compe- 
tition with military travel. 
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The West should be particularly active in 
demanding that the next Congress repeal 
these freight and passenger taxes, as well as 
reexamine the entire structure of excise 
taxes which hamper production and retail 
trade, especially in the West which is so far 
removed from major centers of population, 


[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register Guard of 
December 27, 1956] 


DISCRIMINATION 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER advises that 
he and Congressman-elect CHARLES O. 
Porter will attempt in the next Congres- 
sional session to secure repeal of the 3-per- 
cent Federal excise tax on freight shipments. 
The Senator contends the tax bears too heav- 
ily on Oregon shippers, largely because of 
the distance between Oregon and great 
markets. 

The Senator has a hatful of facts to back 
up his contention that the tax is discrim- 
inatory. He points out, to cite just one 
example, that the freight charges on a car- 
load of lumber amounts to $675, if the lum- 
ber is shipped from Portland to Pittsburgh, 
but $410 if the lumber is shipped from At- 
lanta to Pittsburgh. The Oregon shipper 
must pay 40 percent more—not only 40 per- 
cent more in freight charges, but 40 percent 
more in tax. The Senator says that’s dis- 
crimination. And it sounds like discrim- 
ination to us, too. 

We hope Oregon shippers who are con- 
cerned about this problem will Keep the 
Senator’s- office supplied with ammunition 
for his battle to keep Oregon's economy 
healthy. Politics should be forgotten in this 
connection and Republicans and Democrats 
alike should work together to secure a better 
break for Oregon products, 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 17, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I have just noted in the 
local press that you have introduced a bill 
to repeal the 10-percent tax on passenger 
travel. I understand that this bill aiso in- 
cludes the repeal of the 3-percent tax on 
freight shipments. I have long thought 
that these taxes should be repealed. It is 
my understanding that the tax on passenger 
travel was a wartime measure only. 

I wish to commend your action in this 
matter and trust that the repeal of this bill 
will be successful, 

Sincerely, 
O. G. CROOK. 


OREGON Pear Sates Co., 
Medford, Oreg., December 19, 1956. 
Hon. Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: In behalf of the growers in 
this district, whom we represent, want to 
thank you for your efforts in regard to the 
federal excise tax on transportation. It 
seems this tax somewhere along the line ac- 
quired a new title as it was originally known 
as the “War Emergency Tax,” but it appears 
these taxes are put on with indelible ink. 

We just received the bad news today of 
another freight rate increase of 7 percent 
on Our pears of which the bulk of these are 
shipped East. This is the second increase 
this year. 

The perishable fruit and vegetable busi- 
ness does not have a set scale of prices, or 
subsidy, or parity. Returns are governed by 
supply and demand and we are all aware that 
the brunt of these increases and taxes are 
carried by the growers of these farm products. 

Again many thanks and feel confident you 
will continue to support our representative 
growers. 

Very truly yours, 
E. J. GULDAN, Sales Manager. 
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JANUARY 8, 1957. 
Mr, E. J. GULDAN, 
Sales Manager, Oregon Pear Sales Co., 
Medford, Oreg. = 

Dear Mn. GULDAN: Thank you for your let- 
ter of December 19, 1956, in support of my 
efforts to bring about the long-overdue aban- 
donment of the Federal excise tax on trans- 
portation this year. Because I know the im- 
portance of transportation costs to the fruit 
and vegetable business and other factors of 
our agricultural economy in Oregon, letters 
of support such as yours will be valuable in 
demonstrating this importance when the is- 
sue comes before the Senate. 

With good wishes for the New Year, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER. 
* MARCH 14, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES O. PORTER, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PORTER: At a recent meeting of 
the board of directors the matter of repeal 
of excise taxes on freight and passengers was 
brought up for discussion. Inasmuch as this 
proposal is of particular interest to the retail 
trade division of the Coos Bay Chamber of 
Commerce, it was referred to them for what- 
ever action they saw fit. 

This is to advise, then, that the retail trade 
division voted unanimous support to the pro- 
posal for repeal of wartime excise taxes on 
freight and passengers and feel that the 
Oregon Congressional delegation to the Ex- 
cise Tax Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means are to be con- 
gratulated on said proposal. 

We feel that the reasons given in corre- 
spondence to the Honorable AIME Foranp, 
chairman, Subcommittee on Excise Taxes, 
and carrying the signatures of United States 
Senators and Members of Congress, are sound 
and based on true facts. 

We trust that everything possible will be 
done toward the fulfillment of the proposal, 
and if we may be of assistance in any way we 
hope that you will call upon us, 

Very truly yours, 
Marvin PECK, 
Chairman, Retail Trade Division, 


(Copies to Wayne L. Morse, United States 
Senator; Richard L. Neuberger, United States 
Senator; Edith Green, Member of Congress; 
Al Ullman, Member of Congress; Hon. Aime 
Forand; William L. Huggins, president, Coos 
Bay Chamber of Commerce.) 


APPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Hood River, Oreg., January 14, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Thank you very 
much for the copy of your very complete 
presentation of the case for the repeal of 
the transportation and communication 
taxes, 

I hope that the western Congressmen can 
build up enough support with this to over- 
come the administration’s reluctance to lose 
the revenues. I think the inequity of these 
taxes is a strong point against them and 
should be stressed just as you have done. 

I hope you will not let this fire die, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. KLAHRE, General Manager. 
OREGON RAILROAD ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., January 15, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SeNaToR Dick: I appreciate your 
thoughtfulness in having your secretary 
send me a copy of your complete testimony 
to the House\Ways and Means Committee 
urging repeal of the 3 percent Federal freight 
tax and the 10 percent Federal travel tax. 
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The removal of these taxes would benefit 
the economy of our own region as well as 
that of the country as a whole, and in call- 
ing the attention of the Congress to the 
subject you are performing a valuable serv- 
ice to your State and Nation. On behalf 
of the railroad industry and the shipping 
public of Oregon, I wish to thank you for 
the active interest you have taken and the 
leadership you have shown in this matter 
which is of deep concern to us all. 

With kind personal regards. 

Respectfully yours, 
HAROLD J. TURNER. 


Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of the remarks of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] 
dealing with his amendment for the 
repeal of the 3-percent transportation 
tax, a statement prepared by 2,300 ship- 
pers and several organizations in my 
State. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A. Testifying for Washington Potato and 
Onion Shippers Association, Yakima; What- 
com County Traffic and Rates Bureau, Bel- 
lingham; Northwest Fish Traffic Commit- 
tee, Seattle. The identified groups are ship- 
pers and receivers of freight located within 
the State of Washington. The Washington 
Potato and Onion Shippers Association cov- 
ers the principal shippers of potatoes and 
onions from the State of Washington. Ap- 
proximately 20,000 cars of those products 
a year are shipped. The Whatcom County 
Trafic and Rates Bureau covers the prin- 
cipal shippers and receivers of freight in 
the Bellingham, Wash., area. The Northwest 
Fish Traffic Committee covers the principal 
packers and shippers of fresh and frozen fish 
in the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 

B. Statement for Pacific Northwest Ad- 
visory Board (2,300 shippers). See appen- 
dix 1. 

C. Position: 

1. We ask complete repeal of the 3-percent 
transportation of property tax. - 

2. If it cannot be completely repealed now, 
we ask a 3 cent per 100 pounds maximum on 
the 3 percent transportation tax on property. 

D. Reasons: 

1. The long haul western shippers need 
help now. The Washington potato and 
onion shippers have had 2 bad years in a row. 
The situation looks grim for the coming year, 
The 3 percent transportation tax costs them 
approximately 5 cents per 100 pound sack 
shipped. The tax is not based upon their 
ability to pay, but is based entirely on their 
inability to pay. They obviously could pay 
a higher tax where they have a smaller 
freight charge, but unfortunately the West is 
sparsely populated and they must ship to the 
East to market their products. That means 
high freight rates and high transportation 
tax based on those high freight rates. The 
situation is extremely grim for all long-haul 
shippers, They need help, for they are not 
sharing in the prosperity of the economy 
generally. With freight rates such a large 
proportion of the wholesale price, and with 
the tax based on those high freight charges, 
the situation is getting worse by the month. 
At the present time there is pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a pro- 
posal to increase freight rates by 22 percent, 
which, if granted, would add another 1 cent 
per 100 pounds tax. The Federal Govern- 
ment, along with the railroads, is going to 
have to reduce the penalty on long-haul 
shippers if the traffic is to continue. Much 
of the farm economy of the West in particu- 
lar is operating on no profit now or a very 
small profit, 
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2. The tax has doubled since it was en- 
acted and is continuing to increase at a 
terrific pace. This tax was established in 
1942 as a war measure. Since that time a 
$1 freight rate on general freight from 
Seattle to the Midwest and East has increased 
to $1.92 to some territories, and $2 to other 
territories. For all practical purposes, the 
rates have doubled with huge additional in- 
creases pending in 1957, which will increase 
the transportation tax by an equivalent 
amount. Certainly there is every reason in 
logic and otherwise, if complete repeal of 
the tax cannot be effectuated now, to about 
cut the tax in half reducing it to its 1942 
level by setting a 3 cents per 100 pounds 
maximum increase on the 3 percent percent- 
age based tax. That would be a 3-percent 
tax, but no more than 3 cents per 100 
pounds. 

3. There are gross inequities in the present 
tax law. 

(a) It fayors Canadian shippers over Amer- 
ican shippers. Canadian shippers can avoid 
all the tax by prepaying charges in Canada 
on international movements while the 
American competitor shipping to the same 
markets in the eastern part of the United 
States must pay the full 3-percent tax. 

(b) The tax favors Canadian railroads over 
American railroads. In some instances trade 
practices make shipments move collect from 
Canadian destinations to American cus- 
tomers. The tax is assessed on such inter- 
national movement only on the haul south 
of the border. For that reason, a western 
Canadian shipper will route his shipments 
with a maximum haul in Canada rather than 
use gateways from Vancouver, B. C., through 
Blaine, Wash., or Sumas, Wash., to eastern 
American consuming points. If 80 percent 
of the haul could be held in Canada, gen- 
erally 80 percent of the tax could be avoided. 
If the shipment is routed from Vancouver, 
B. C., to New York via Blaine, Wash., approxi- 
mately 95 percent of any collect shipment 
would be taxable. For that reason, most 
shipments which are not completely pre- 
paid in Canada are routed for a maximum 
haul within Canada to United States desti- 
nation to avoid tax. Such a situation is un- 
fair to American railroads, as well as to 
American shippers shipping to the same 
markets. 

(c) The present tax law favors big ship- 
pers over small shippers. It makes the big 
shipper bigger and the small shipper smaller. 
A large shipper with enough business to go 
into private trucking pays no tax. The 
smaller shipper who must rely on common 
carriers pays the tax. A shipper who must 
ice his products to get them to market pays 
no tax if he supplies his own ice, If the 
small shipper who does not own an icehouse 
must buy his ice from the railroads, he pays 
a tax on it. Such a discriminatory tax law 
should not be allowed to continue. 

(d) The present tax law engenders highly 
questionable practices. If a contract trucker 
leases his equipment to a shipper, it becomes 
private trucking not subject to the tax. If 
he makes a contract haul with the shipper, 
it is subject to the tax. In recent years 
there has been a rash of buy and sell ar- 
rangements, trip leases, and boat charters in 
order to convert what would normally be a 
common carriage into private carriage to 
avoid the tax. There is a 3-percent tax sav- 
ing by such conversion. There is serious 
question whether a tax law is proper which 
engenders questionable practices to avoid it. 
A fairer approach would be to put all ship- 
pers, private and public, on the same basis 
by eliminating the transportation tax en- 
tirely. 

(e) The tax favors short-haul shippers 
over long-haul shippers to common markets. 

A potato shipper from the Minnesota area 
to Chicago would pay only about 1 cent or 144 
cents in transportation tax. The same car- 
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load of potatoes from Washington to the 
same customer would take a tax charge of 
5 cents to 6 cents, depending on the amount 
of refrigeration used. Why should the Gov- 
ernment charge a Washington potato shipper 
more tax on the same grade of potatoes to 
the same customer in the same type railroad 
equipment? The same comment could be 
made on frozen fish shipments from the 
Pacific Northwest or on lumber or plywood 
shipments, or for users of steel. Why should 
the Government tax one class of shippers 
more than another for the same essential 
service? Certainly it cannot be on the abil- 
ity to pay, for the long distance of haul from 
and to western markets to producing and 
consuming centers makes western shippers 
less able to pay than eastern shippers. 

(f) The transportation tax on Government 
purchases is self-defeating and wasteful of 
tax money. The transportation tax applies 
on most United States Government pur- 
chases, If delivery is requested at a certain 
depot or market, the freight and tax is added 
into the purchase price. The Government 
takes the tax out of another pocket later on. 
Both the Government and the shipper lose, 
for the cost of collection and handling the 
tax is a burden on both, with no net gain to 
the Government. 

(g) The transportation tax is increasing 
freight rates. Approximately one-third of 
the net income of the railroads from freight 
services is used up to pay for passenger-train 
deficits. The railroad trains aren't full. 
The 10-percent passenger-transportation tax 
is materially affecting passenger train travel. 
The red-ink passenger operations are forc- 
ing all freight rates by rail higher. The 
largest user of railroad freight service in 
the country is the United States Govern- 
ment and they are paying the higher freight 
bill on all their shipments to make up for 
the passenger deficits. 

The railroads in case after case have had 
to reduce their freight rates in order to meet 
private truck competition not subject to 
the tax. That has reduced rail revenues. 
We have had at least 12 general rate in- 
creases in the last 10 years to make up in- 
sufficient freight revenues for the railroads. 
Large amounts of railroad revenue have been 
lost due to their necessity of absorbing the 
tax in their freight rate structure if they 
are to compete with private trucks for avail- 
able business. Generally speaking, those ab- 
sorptions have been on shorter haul traffic 
where private truck competition is keen, 
On the longer haul traffic to and from the 
West there are few instances of such absorp- 
tion. For that reason the short-haul shipper 
has gained but the long-haul shipper is pe- 
nalized not once, but twice, by the tax law. 

E. The 3 percent tax should have a maxi- 
mum limitation if it cannot be completely 
repealed, 

If Congress cannot repeal the transporta- 
tion tax at this time, they should amend the 
law to read “on property 3 percent tax be not 
more than 3 cents per 100 pounds.” 

The limitation proposed is conditioned 
upon an inability of Congress to make any 
complete repeal of excise taxes this year. We 
fully recognize the budgetary problems. It 
is our conviction that repeal of the trans- 
portation tax will increase Government 
revenues and not decrease them. If com- 
mon carriers can recover traffic when their 
discriminatory tax burden is lifted, it will 
make it possible for the Government to re- 
cover about half the loss in transportation 
taxes from increased income tax. If western 
shippers can recover and retain their long 
haul markets it will increase their profits 
with increasing returns to the Government 
in the form of corporation or personal income 
taxes. 

If an industry like the potato and onion 
shippers cannot get out of the red, can any- 
one think of a finer way to help that industry 
in its critical needs than by the Government 
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sharing part of the burden with the Washing- 
ton potato and onion shippers and the 
other Washington shippers who are having a 
difficult financial year. 

If the 3 percent transportation tax was 
limited to 3 cents maximum, it would mean 
this. There would be no change in the taxes 
up to 81. Any rate, be it carload, less-than- 
carload, or covering accessorial services, such 
as refrigeration services would have a maxi- 
mum charge of 3 cents per 100 pounds. That 
would equalize the tax generally to all ship- 
pers and would take the unfair burden off 
the long haul shippers. The western shippers 
would still obtain no tax relief on the 
shorter haul traffic for there their ability to 
pay is greater than on the longer haul 
traffic. It is equitable on that score. 
Transportation tax repeal will go a long ways 
to improving the transportation system of 
America by helping increase the flow of 
commerce between points in America and 
giving American shippers a more equitable 
break for eastern American markets in com- 
petition with their Canadian neighbors to the 
north who ship to those same markets. Com- 
plete elimination of the tax should be in the 
plans of Congress. If the whole job cannot 
be done this year, we earnestly request that 
the maximum limitation step be taken this 
year as the first half of the job that will have 
to be done sooner or later. 

Respectfully submitted. 


FreD H. TOLAN, 

(For Whatcom County Trafic and 
Rates Bureau, Washington Pota- 
to and Onion Shippers Association, 
Northwest Fish Traffic Committee.) 

(Statement submitted for the Pacific 
Northwest Advisory Board is attached as 
appendix 1.) 

APPENDIX 1 
Paciric NORTHWEST 
ADVISORY BOARD, 
Seattle, Wash., November 27, 1956. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Ways and Means Committee, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Pacific Northwest Advisory 
Board with a membership of over 2,300 man- 
ufacturing companies in the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho, wants to reiterate 
and again firmly express to you our opposi- 
tion to the continuation of the Federal 
transportation tax on persons and, particu- 
larly, on the transportation tax on property. 
We have repeatedly expressed our feelings to 
Congress whenever they were considering 
amendments to this tax. We have met with 
little success. 

We are well aware of the needs of the Fed- 
eral Government. We realize that it is 
difficult for any type of tax to be completely 
fair and impartial to all. We are convinced, 
however, that the excise tax on people and 
property is so grossly inequitable that its 
repeal is mandatory. 

The malignant nature of this tax is slowly 
undermining the bulwark of American 
transportation—the common carrier, We 
must have the common carrier strong and 
sound, but we are finding that the 3-percent 
tax on property, together with other in- 
creased freight costs, is making private car- 
Triage more and more attractive. This trend, 
if it continues to grow, presents real danger 
and is contrary to the national transporta- 
tion policy. It must be corrected. 

We of the Pacific Northwest, in view of our 
geographical location to our markets, are 
particularly concerned with the discrimina- 
tory nature of the tax. These markets lie 
thousands of miles to the east and south, 
Freight rates are necessarily higher. Must 
our disadvantageous location be magnified 
by oe tax on our higher freight 
rates 
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We again urge that your committee seri- 
ously consider our peculiar problem and 
grant us the relief we request. 

Respectfully submitted. 

> NELSON M. HICKOK, 
President, 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp following the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] a statement from the Rail- 
road Association of the State of Wash- 
ington, by its executive vice president, 
Mr. John M. Hurley, regarding the re- 
peal of the 3-percent tax. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

It is a tax on a necessity, not a luxury. 

It is a tax on the flow of commerce, not 
on goods. 2 

It raises the cost of living by increasing 
transportation costs at successive stages of 
manufacturing, marketing, and distribution. 


It is discriminatory in a competitive 
market. 

It discriminates against common carrier 
and for-hire transportation in competition 
with private transportation. 

It favors the purchase of transportation in 
foreign countries as opposed to the purchase 
of these facilities and to travel in the United 
States. 

It particularly discriminates against our 
part of the country in the Pacific North- 
west since we are farther from the large 
population centers and the center of distri- 
bution of goods, as well as the center of in- 
dustry in the United States. 

Since it is on a percentage basis, those 
who must ship or travel farthest, such as 
shippers and travelers from our State, are 
therefore penalized by this tax. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
other side has 28 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia yields back his 
remaining time. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon yields back the 
remainder of his time. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. NEUBERGER], for himself and Mr, 
Morse. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, numbered “3-18- 
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57-A.” I ask unanimous consent that 
its reading be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD. 
i Mr. SPARKMAN’s amendment is as fol- 

OWS: 


Sec. 4. Payment of estate tax in install- 
ments. 


(a) Election to pay estate tax in install- 
ments: Subchapter A of chapter 62 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
place and due date for payment of tax) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section as follows: 


“Src. 6157. Installment payments of estate 
tax. 


“(a) Election to make installment pay- 
ments: 

“(1) Payments in 2 to 10 installments: 
The executor of any estate subject to the tax 
imposed by chapter 11 may elect to pay the 
amount of such tax in 2 or more (but not 
exceeding 10) equal installments. 

“(2) Payment in 11 to 20 installments: 
If the Secretary or his delegate finds that the 
payment in 10 installments of the tax im- 
posed on any estate by chapter 11 would re- 
sult in undue hardship to the estate, the 
executor of such estate may elect to pay 
the amount of such tax in any number (not 
exceeding 20) of equal installments as may 
be approved by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(b) Date for payment of installments: 
If an election is made under subsection (a), 
the first installment shall be paid on the 
date prescribed for payment of the tax by 
section 6151, and each succeeding install- 
ment shall be paid 1 year following the date 
for payment of the preceding installment. 

“(c) Proration of deficiency to install- 
ments: If an election has been made under 
subsection (a) and a deficiency is assessed, 
the deficiency shall be prorated to the in- 
stallments remaining unpaid on the date 
of such assessment, and the part of the de- 
ficiency so prorated to each such installment 
shall be collected at the same time and as a 
part of such installment. 

„d) Installments paid in advance: At the 
election of the executor, any installment, or 
part thereof, under subsection (a) may be 
paid prior to the date prescribed for its pay- 
ment by.subsection (b). 

“(e) Acceleration of payments: If any in- 
stallment under subsection (a) is not paid on 
or before the date prescribed for its payment 
by subsection (b), the whole of the unpaid 
tax shall be paid upon notice and demand 
from the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(f) Undue hardship: For purposes of sub- 
section (a) (2) of this section and for pur- 
poses of section 6161 (a) (2), there shall be 
considered to be an undue hardship to an 
estate in any case in which property com- 
prising 50 percent or more of the value of the 
gross estate consists of any of the following: 

“(1) Capital assets (other than money), or 
property used in the trade or business, of an 
unincorporated business enterprise in which 
the decedent owned a proprietary interest. 

(2) An undivided proprietary interest in 
a partnership of which the decedent was a 
partner. 

“(3) Stock of a corporation in which the 
decedent owned (at the time of his death) 
10 percent or more of all outstanding stock.” 

(b) Table of sections: The table of sections 
for such subchapter is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 


“Sec, 6157. Installment payments of estate 
tax.” 


(c) Amendment of section 6161: Section 
6161 of such Code (relating to extension of 
time for paying tax) ls amended— 

(a) by striking out “10 years” in subsec- 
tion (a) (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“20 years”, and 
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(b) by redesignating subsection (d) as 
subsection (e), and inserting after subsec- 
tion (c) a new subsection as follows: 

d) Installment payment of estate tax: 
In any case in which an executor has elected 
under section 6157 to pay the tax imposed by 
chapter 11 in installments, subsection (a) 
(2) shall not apply to the amount deter- 
mined by the executor as the tax imposed 
by chapter 11, and subsection (b) shall not 
apply to the amount determined as a de- 
ficiency with respect to any such tax.” 

(d) Technical amendment: Section 6601 
(c) (2) of such Code (relating to determina- 
tion of last date prescribed for payment of 
tax) is amended by striking out “6152 (a)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “6152 (a) or 
6157 (a),“ and by striking out “6152 (b)“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “6152 (b) or 6157 
(b), as the case may be.” 

(e) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply only with respect 
to estates of decedents dying after December 
31, 1956. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
provide a l-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain ex- 
cise-tax rates, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
amendment authorizes the payment of 
estate taxes in installments. 

In June 1953, after a series of hear- 
ings throughout the United States, the 
Senate Small Business Committee issued 
a report on the “Tax Problems of Small 
Business” which made five specific rec- 
ommendations. One of these reads as 
follows: “The impact of death levies on 
many privately held small businesses all 
too often results in forced sales to com- 
peting firms in the same industry. Fur- 
thermore, the threat of inheritance and 
estate taxes provides a strong induce- 
ment for the principal owners of any 
such corporation to ‘hedge’ against the 
possibility of death through such sell- 
outs. At the present time, your com- 
mittee is not in a position to reeommend 
specific reductions in these rates, but it 
does appear that further studies would 
indicate methods of administering and 
collecting estate taxes which would 
lessen this danger point.” 

This was a unanimous recommenda- 
tion of our committee which was, at that 
time, under the chairmanship of our able 
friend, the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota, Senator THYE. 

Since that time, evidence has accumu- 
lated in our files showing that this is no 
imaginary problem, but is one which 
bodes ill for the continuation of our free- 
enterprise system, since it cuts the num- 
ber of independent firms competing 
against our giant corporations. Others 
have also found this to be a real sore 
spot in our Internal Revenue Code. 

Last August, for example, the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business made the following recommen- 
dation: 

4. That the taxpayer be given the option of 
paying the estate tax over a period of up to 
10 years in cases where the estate consists 
largely of investments in closely held busi- 
ness concerns. 

At present the need to pay a heavy estate 
tax at times leads to the disruption of the 
management, control, and operations of a 
small business. This is a contributing cause 
of numerous mergers. Although the law 


permits the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue to defer the payment of the estate 
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tax up to 10 years, this provision of the law 
applies only to cases of hardship. It does 
not give the taxpayer who may claim hard- 
ship any assurances that his claim will be 
recognized. Nor is relief available when 
assets can be sold at a fair price, even though 
the sale leads to the merger or dissolution of 
a company. 

To remove these difficulties the taxpayer 
should be given the option of paying the 
estate tax forthwith or in installments over 
a maximum period of 10 years, whenever an 
estate consists largely of investments in 
closely held business concerns. In the event 
that the taxpayer elects the latter option, he 
should be charged a moderate rate of inter- 
est as at present in hardship cases. Careful 
consideration should be given to the merits 
of limiting the installment option to an 
estate tax of some specified maximum 
amount. 


Mr. President, when I introduced this 
measure on January 7 as Senate bill 348, 
I was joined by nine cosponsors—Sena- 
tors HILL, HUMPHREY, KEFAUVER, NEU- 
BERGER, KENNEDY, MORSE, THYE, SCHOEP- 
PEL, and KUCHEL. All of these able 
Senators—both Republicans and Demo- 
crats—must have felt, as I did, that the 
pledges of the two major political par- 
ties just a few months earlier had some 
real meaning. I have already quoted the 
report of the President's Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Small Business which was spe- 
cifically endorsed in the Republican 
platform adopted in San Francisco. In 
the same way, we Democrats promised 
in Chicago to work for this aim: 

There should be an option to spread Fed- 
eral estate taxes over a period of years when 
an estate consists principally of the equity 
capital of a closely held business. 


Now that we have found that both 
parties approve this principle, who will 
there be to oppose the adoption of my 
amendment? 

I am afraid, Mr. President, that there 
may be someone, even though I cannot 
conceive how or why. 

I suppose that an opponent of small- 
business tax relief through the spreading 
of estate-tax payments might say that 
this involves a loss of revenue. Well, 
frankly, it might involve such a loss dur- 
ing the first year or so of its operation, 
but it is obvious that there can be no 
net loss to the Government through post- 
poning payments, and I even claim that 
the continuation of the business might 
mean additional revenues. 

It is hard to conceive, but I suppose 
there are those who might say that this 
amendment will not help all small busi- 
nesses, It may not, Mr. President, but 
it certainly would appear to be a safe- 
guard and a protection for all small busi- 
nesses—proprietorship, partnership, or 
corporation—whose principal owners are 
mortal men. For those who are im- 
mortal, there would indeed be no ad- 
vantage. 

Therefore, I most sincerely and re- 
spectfully urge that my colleagues sup- 
port this completely nonpartisan and 
worthy amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The same objection applies to this 
amendment as applied to the other 
amendment, namely, that, if adopted, it 
will be difficult to have a conference with 
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the House and to have the bill completed 
by midnight on Sunday. 

I have great sympathy with the pro- 
posal that there be some liberalization 
of the law with respect to the payment 
of estate taxes, but I call attention to 
the fact that the amendment gives an 
executor an election to pay the estate 
tax in 10 equal installments. Under the 
existing law, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to grant an extension up to 10 years 
in case of undue hardship. 

I believe the amendment is unwise 
since it would permit every estate to pay 
only one-tenth of its estate tax a year, 
regardless of hardship, without interest. 
The estate tax yields about $900 million. 
So the first year this provision went into 
effect the estate tax yield could drop 
from $900 million to $90 million. 

I may say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that this amendment was not re- 
jected by the Committee on Finance, but 
was passed over for further consider- 
ation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I believe in any- 
thing, it is in being realistic. I fully 
understand and appreciate the situation 
which prevails in the Senate with ref- 
erence to the proposed legislation. 

The distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia knows that I appeared before the 
committee and presented five amend- 
ments which I had proposed. He knows 
also that I wrote him a letter some time 
previously, and in reply to my letter he 
very readily granted me permission to be 
heard by the committee. 

Mr. BYRD. I may say that the Sen- 
ator from Alabama made a splendid 
presentation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the chair- 
man of the committee. I appreciate all 
the courtesies extended and the time 
which was given to me. I was given all 
the time I wanted in which to present 
these matters. 

But, Mr. President, this is something 
which is beginning to wear a little thin— 
and I say this with all due respect to the 
chairman of the committee and to the 
other members of the committee. I 
realize that the committee cannot work 
on a bill until it comes to the Senate 
from the House. I appreciate the prom- 
ises that further consideration will be 
given to the matter. I certainly hope 
that between now and the date of the 
next expiration of the law, which will be 
15 months from now—in fact, I hope 
that if an appreciable reduction in the 
budget is accomplished this year—we 
may have an opportunity to consider a 
tax revision bill. Then there may be a 
real opportunity to present some of 
these measures which seek to give relief 
to small business. 

So the promise to consider, while it 
is appreciated, becomes of dubious value 
after at least 2 or 3 years. I merely 
wished to drop that thought to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BYRD. As the Senator recognizes, 
under the Constitution, revenue acts 
originate in the House. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly do rec- 
ognize that fact, and I made reference 
to it. 

Mr. BYRD. I think the House is giving 
consideration to tax reductions, If the 
budget can be reduced, and if expendi- 
tures likewise can be reduced, there is 
no one who would be more willing to 
have a reasonable tax reduction than 
would the Senator from Virginia, pro- 
vided such a reduction would not result 
in a deficit. 

The first thing to do is to start to re- 
duce expenditures. I hope the Senator 
from Alabama will join with other Sena- 
tors in that effort. If that can be ac- 
complished, it will mean there can be 
effective tax reduction without the dan- 
ger of a deficit. 

I think there is merit in what the 
Senator says. But, to be frank, I hardly 
belive that a rich person or an estate 
which can afford to pay the tax should 
be placed on a 10-year payment basis, 
without interest. I think there ought 
to be some modification on that point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, a proper 
safeguard could be written into the pro- 
vision. I referred to closely held cor- 
porations. 

Mr. BYRD. In some cases the estates 
cannot afford to pay all the tax at once. 
But where they can, I think they should 
not be given a period of 10 years in 
which to pay, without interest being 
charged. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
Senator; but that is a detail which could 
be worked out. 

Mr. BYRD. I hope the time will come 
when the Senator from Alabama will 
again appear before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I expect to appear 
before the Senator’s committee every 
year. 

Mr. BYRD. We ar: always glad to see 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I do not think it is 
necessary to come to the defense of the 
chairman in this particular discussion 
between him and the Senator from Ala- 
bama, in regard to the way the amend- 
ments proposed by the Senator from Ala- 
bama were handled. I assure the Sen- 
ator from Alabama that the chairman 
of the committee insisted that each 
amendment be considered separately. 
The committee made a thorough analy- 
sis of them. I think there are some 
things in this amendment, and probably 
in the others which will have to be ad- 
justed. But I assure the Senator from 
Alabama that the committee was sym- 
pathetic to the entire proposal and pro- 
gram. It received every possible con- 
sideration under the circumstances. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
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the Senator from Alabama [Mr, SPARK- 
MAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as 3-18 
57-D.” I ask that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Without objection, the amendment will 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
SPARKMAN is as follows: 


At the end of the bill add a new section as 
follows: 


“Sec. 4, Use of new methods and rates of de- 
preciation for used property. 

“(a) Amendment of section 167: Section 
167 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to depreciation) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of subsection (c) (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘, or’; 

“(2) by adding at the end of subsection (c) 
a new paragraph as follows: 

3) acquired after December 31, 1956, if 
the original use of such property does not 
commence with the taxpayer, and the use of 
such property by the taxpayer commences 
after such date’; and 

“(3) by redesignating subsection (h) as 
(i), and inserting after subsection (g) a new 
subsection as follows: 

) Limitations with respect to used 
property: 

“*(1) Annual limitation: Paragraph (3) of 
subsection (c) shall apply to property ac- 
quired in any taxable year only to the extent 
that the basis of such property (determined 
as of the close of the day of its acquisition), 
when added to the basis of all other property 
described in such paragraph (determined as 
of the close of the day of its acquisition) 
which is acquired by the taxpayer during 
the same taxable year, does not exceed 
$50,000. This paragraph shall not apply to 
property acquired by the taxpayer during 
any taxable year which is included within 
a 60-month period with respect to which an 
election under paragraph (2) has been made. 

“*(2) Five-year limitation: At the election 
of the taxpayer, paragraph (3) of subsection 
(c) shall apply to property acquired in any 
taxable year to the extent that the basis of 
such property (determined as of the close 
of the day of its acquisition), when added to 
the basis of all property described in such 
paragraph (determined as of the close of the 
day of its acquisition) which is acquired by 
the taxpayer during the 60-month period 
which includes such taxable year, does not 
exceed $250,000. The 60-month period shall 
begin, with respect to any taxable year, with 
the first day of the first taxable year for 
which the taxpayer elects to have the pro- 
visions of this paragraph apply. Such elec- 
tion shall be irrevocable, except with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary or his delegate, and 
shall be made in such manner and at such 
time as the Secretary or his delegate shall 
by regulations prescribe.’ 

“(b) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply only to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1956.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to provide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
is a very simple amendment, and is a 
happy one for many reasons. In the 
first place, our very persuasive Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, George M. Hum- 
phrey, has indicated that he did not par- 
ticularly like the idea of any tax relief 
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for small business, but that he would not 
cut his throat if such relief could be 
granted with a minimum loss of reve- 
nue. In answer to a question, he said 
that he thought that $50 million was not 
too bad, but that he might cut his 
throat at a $51 million loss. Therefore, 
this amendment is a nice one, for it in- 
volves a loss to the Treasury of only $25 
million during the first year it is in op- 
eration, and involves no decapitation on 
that score. 

Perhaps equally important to others 
of my colleagues is the fact that the 
amendment will help many small-busi- 
ness men— both those operating as cor- 
porations and those who are unincor- 
porated. What it will do is this: 

In 1954, the Congress authorized more 

liberal depreciation allowances for pur- 
chases of new equipment; and, from all 
observations, those provisions have con- 
tributed in some measure to the great 
expansion of the business plant during 
the past 3 years. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is a sad fact that small busi- 
nesses traditionally cannot affort to buy 
new buildings, new machines, or new fix- 
tures. All too often they can justify only 
the purchase of used production tools, 
but they find that even this second-hand 
equipment materially improves their 
products and substantially lowers their 
costs. 
My amendment, which was cospon- 
sored by nine of my colleagues—Senators 
HILL, HUMPHREY, KEFAUVER, NEUBERGER, 
KENNEDY, MORSE, THYE, SCHOEPPEL, and 
Kucner—when it was introduced on 
January 7 as S. 351, would grant equity 
to small businesses which buy used 
equipment. It follows closely the rec- 
ommendation of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee in its report on Tax 
Problems of Small Business, which was 
unanimously approved by our commit- 
tee in June 1953, and also follows the 
recommendations of the President's 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business, 
made public in August 1956. 

The only possible argument against 
this measure could be that some abuses 
on depreciation allowances might result 
from phantom transfers of tools and 
equipment; but I have never believed 
that the possibility of abuse should pre- 
clude us from taking necessary, positive, 
and wise action. Certainly, the tax col- 
lectors can curb illegal transactions un- 
der present law; or if they cannot, they 
should come to us for further power. 

Here, then, is an amendment which 
will result in minimal revenue losses 
over the short run only, and certainly 
will result in increased tax returns for 
the Federal Government, when balanced 
out, over the next 5 or 10 years. 

Second, the amendment will apply to 
all small businesses—both the incor- 
porated and the unincorporated. In the 
third place, it has been strongly backed 
by competent legislative and executive 
study groups, as well as by every busi- 
ness group, so far as I am aware, which 
has surveyed this problem. 

In short, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment would extend to the purchasers 
of used equipment the same privileges 
that the Congress extended in 1954 to the 
purchasers of new equipment. 
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I believe the amendment is a good 
one. I hope it will be accepted by the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I, too, think the 
amendment is a good one. It is one 
which the Senator from Alabama dis- 
cussed in connection with the last tax 
bill, as I recall. 

I hope very much that the committee 
will accept the amendment. Of course, 
we shall soon know whether that will 
occur, 

However, Mr. President, the equity of 
the amendment is so manifest and so 
evident, that I cannot imagine that any 
Member of Congress would not wish to 
see it become a part of the law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Minnesota is entirely correct. Adoption 
of the amendment will be simple justice 
and equity. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this 
amendment has much merit, and the 
staff has been instructed to study it and 
to report to the committee. As the 
amendment is written, there is no way of 
telling what the revenue loss will be, 
inasmuch as the amendment covers 
buildings as well as equipment. Our 
committee is interested in the amend- 
ment, and will be glad to study it and 
see whether something can be worked 
out in another bill. 

The loss the amendment would cause 
might not be so great. 

However, of course, as I have pre- 
viously stated, it would be very unwise 
us to attach such amendments to the 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Our information 
was that the loss was estimated at $25 
million. However, it seems to me there 
would be no loss in the long run, because 
the payments must be made, unless there 
is a variation in the tax rate. If the 
tax rate rises, there will be a loss. If 
the tax rate falls, there will be a gain. 

Mr. BYRD. I think the $25 million 
estimate applies to equipment, not to 
buildings, under the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That may be true. 
However, 3 years ago we did make this 
allowance for the purchasers of new 
equipment. If we were able to do that 
then, in the case of the purchasers of 
new equipment, why are we not able to 
make a similar provision in the case 
of the purchasers of used equipment? 
That is what I cannot understand. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the 
amendment has considerable merit. It 
was not rejected by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it is 
quite comforting to have the distin- 
guished chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee make that statement. 

I solicit the most careful consideration 
of the amendment in connection with 
any tax bill which may come before us 
in the future, and to which the amend- 
ment might be applied. 
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Mr. President, I realize the situation, 
and therefore I shall not request a vote 
on the amendment. 

I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama is withdrawn. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
now call up three of my amendments, 
which are identified as “3-18-57-B,” 
“3-18-57-C,” and “3-18-57-E.” I ask 
that these three amendments be con- 
sidered en bloc. I make this request in 
order to facilitate a brief discussion of 
the amendments, following which I shall 
request that the amendments be with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama that the three amend- 
ments to which he has referred be con- 
sidered en bloc? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Without objection, the amendments 
will be printed in full at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
SPARKMAN are as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section as 
follows: 


“Src. 4. Election of small corporations to be 
taxed as partnerships. 

“(a) Alternative taxable status of certain 
corporations: Subchapter R of chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to election of certain partnerships and 
proprietorships as to taxable staus) is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out the heading and table 
of sections for such subchapter and inserting 
in lieu thereof -the following: 


“ ‘SUBCHAPTER R—ELECTION OF CERTAIN PART- 
NERSHIPS, PROPRIETORSHIPS, AND CORPORA= 
TIONS AS TO TAXABLE STATUS 


Part I. Alternative taxable status of cer- 
tain partnerships and proprietor- 
ships. 


Part II. Alternative taxable status of cer- 
tain corporations. 
“Part I. Alternative taxable status of cer- 
tain partnerships and proprietorships 


“ ‘Sec. 1361. Unincorporated business enter- 
prises electing to be taxed as 
domestic corporations.’; and 


“(2) by inserting after section 1361 a new 

part as follows: 
“Part II. Alternative taxable status of cer- 
tain corporations 
“ ‘Sec, 1371. Certain corporations electing to 
be treated as partnerships. 

a) General rule: Subject to the quali- 
fications in subsection (b), & domestic cor- 
poration may, not later than 60 days after 
the close of any taxable year, elect, in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, to be treated as 
@ partnership for such year and all subse- 
quent years, if all the shareholders owning 
stock in such corporation at any time on or 
after the first day of such year and on or be- 
fore the date of the election consent to the 
election. 

„b) Qualifications: The election de- 
scribed in subsection (a) may not be made 
by a domestic corporation unless at all times 
during the period on or after the first day 
of the taxable year with respect to which the 
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election is made and on or before the date 
of election— 

“*(1) such corporation has 
less shareholders all of whom are individuals 
(including all partners of any partnership 
owning stock in such corporation); 

“*(2) all the shareholders are actively en- 
gaged in the conduct of the business of such 
corporation; 

“*(3) no shareholder of such corporation 
— a nonresident allen or a foreign partner - 

p; 

“*(4) such corporation is nota corporation 
which was a party to a reorganization de- 
scribed in section 368 (b), or a corporation 
to which section 355 (or so much of section 
356 as relates to section 355) applies and 
such corporation has not received a distribu- 
tion under section 332 (relating to liquida- 
tions of subsidiaries) except in a case in 
which the basis of the assets distributed is 
determined under section 334 (b) (2); 

“*(5) such corporation has only one class 
of stock; and 

“*(6) no more than 80 percent of the 
stock of such corporation is owned by per- 
sons who formerly owned the business of 
such corporation as an unincorporated en- 
terprise taxable as a domestic corporation 
under section 1361. 

„e) Partnership provisions applicable: 
Under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate, a domestic corporation 
making the election under subsection (a) 
shall be considered a partnership for pur- 
poses of this subtitle (except chapter 2 
thereof) and shall be subject to subchapter 
K (sec. 701 and following, relating to part- 
nerships) with respect to formation, opera- 
tion, distributions, liquidation, sale of an 
interest, and any other purpose; and each 
shareholder of such corporation shall be 
considered a partner owning an interest in 
the partnership in the proportion which 
shares owned by such shareholder bear to the 
total number of outstanding shares of such 
corporation. 

„d) Election irrevocable: Except as pro- 
vided in subsections (e) and (g), the elec- 
tion described in subsection (a) by a do- 
mestic corporation shall be irrevocable with 
respect to— 

“*(1) the electing corporation and its 
shareholders; and 

2) any corporate successor to the busi- 
ness of the electing corporation and the 
shareholders of such successor. 

e) Change of ownership: In the first 
year in which the shareholders who con- 
sented to the election described in subsec- 
tion (a) own 80 percent or less of the stock 
of a corporation described in subsection (d), 
such corporation shall not be treated as a 
partnership for such year or for subsequent 
years, unless such corporation makes a new 
election in accordance with the provisions 
of subsection (a). 

“*(f) Constructive ownership: For pur- 
poses of subsections (b) (6) and (e), the 
ownership of a stock interest shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the rules for con- 
structive ownership of stock provided in sec- 
tion 267 (c) other than paragraph (3) 
thereof. 

“(g) Disqualification: If a corporation 
described in subsection (d) issues stock of 
a different class than that outstanding, the 
election described in subsection (a) shall be 
deemed never to have been made and the 
corporation shall be liable for all taxes due 
(except penalties) and such taxes may be 
assessed and collected as if no return had 
been filed. 

h) Cross reference: 

For period of limitations on assessment 
and collection of tax where no return has 
been filed, see section 6501, 
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“(b) Technical amendment: 

(1) Section 1361 (b) of such code (re- 
lating to unincorporated business enter- 
prises electing to be taxed as domestic cor- 
porations) is amended— 

“(A) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
paragraph (3): 

“(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu there- 
of; and’; and 

“(C) by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“*(5) no proprietor or partners having 
more than 80 percent interest in the profits 
or capital of such enterprise formerly owned 
stock in a corporation treated as a part- 
nership under section 1371 which carried 
on the business of such enterprise.’ 

“(2) Section 1504 (b) of such code (re- 
lating to definition of includible corpora- 
tion) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

“*(8) Corporations subject to tax as part- 
nerships under section 1371.’ 

“(3) The table of subchapters for chap- 
ter 1 of such code is amended by striking out 


“Subchapter R. Election of certain partner- 
ships and proprietorships 
as to taxable status.’ 


and inserting in lieu thereof 


“ ‘Subchapter R. Election of certain partner- 
ships, proprietorships, 
and corporations as to 
taxable status.’ 


“(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1956. 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘An act 
to provide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, and for other purposes’.” 

At the end of the bill add a new section 
as follows: 


“Sec. 4. Election of proprietors of unincor- 
porated businesses to be treated 
as employees under qualified pen- 
sion, profit-sharing, and stock 
bonus plans. 


“(a) Amendment of section 401: Section 
401 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to qualified pension, profit-sharing, 
and stock bonus plans) is amended by re- 
designating subsection (c) as subsection (d), 
and by inserting after subsection (b) a new 
subsection as follows: 

„(e) Proprietors of unincorporated busi- 
nesses: 

1) Treatment as employees: For pur- 
poses of this part, an individual who— 

“*(A) owns a proprietary interest in an 
unincorporated business enterprise, and 

„B) performs services in the conduct of 
the trade or business of such business enter- 
prise, which, if performed by an individual 
who does not own a proprietary interest in 
such business enterprise, would constitute 
services performed by an employee, shall, at 
his election, be treated as an employee of 
such business enterprise. Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (3), such election shall 
be irrevocable. Such election shall be made 
at such time and in such manner as the 
Secretary or his delegate may by regulations 
prescribe. 

„%) Election by partners: In the case of 
members of a partnership, paragraph (1) 
shall not apply to any member unless all 
members who perform services described in 
paragraph (1) (B) make an election under 
paragraph (1). 

“*(3) Change of ownership: An election 
by a member of a partnership under para- 
graph (1) shall cease to be effective— 

“"(A) upon the withdrawal from the 
partnership of a partner who has made an 
election under paragraph (1), unless, within 
90 days after such withdrawal, the remain- 
ing members who perform services described 
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in paragraph (1) (B) make a new election 
under paragraph (1); or 

„B) upon the addition to the partner- 
ship of a new partner who performs services 
described in paragraph (1) (B), unless, with- 
in 90 days after such addition, all partners 
(including the new partner) who perform 
services described in paragraph (1) (B) make 
a new election under paragraph (1). 

“*(4) Status as employer unaffected: The 
election by an individual under paragraph 
(1) to be treated, for purposes of this part, 
as an employee shall not affect the status of 
such individual as an employer for purposes 
of this part or of any other provision of this 
title.’ 

“(b) Repeal of section 1361 (d): Section 
1861 (d) of such Code (relating to limitation 
on treatment of certain proprietors as em- 
ployees) is repealed. 

“(c) Effective date: The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1956. 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘An act to 
provide a 1-year extension of the existing 
corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates, and for other purposes.“ 

On page 1, beginning with line 3, strike 
out all through line 15 on page 2, and in 
lieu thereof insert the following: “That this 
act may be cited as the ‘Corporate Tax Re- 
vision Act of 1957.’ 


“TITLE I—REVISION OF INCOME TAX ON COR- 
PORATIONS 


“Sec. 101. Graduated corporate income tax. 


“Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of section 
11 of the Interna: Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to tax on corporations) are amended 
to read as follows: 

(a) Corporations in general: A tax is 
hereby imposed for each taxable year on the 
taxable income of every corporation. The 
tax shall be computed under subsection (b) 
in the case of a taxable year beginning be- 
fore January 1, 1957, and under subsection 
(c) in the case of a taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1956. 

„) Taxable years beginning before Jan- 
uary 1, 1957: In the case of a taxable year 
beginning before January 1, 1957, the tax 
shall consist of— 

“*(1) a normal tax equal to 30 percent of 
the taxable income, and 

“*(2) a surtax equal to 22 percent of the 
amount by which the taxable income (com- 
puted without regard to the deduction, if 
any, provided in section 242 for partially 
tax-exempt interest) exceeds $25,000. 

„%) Taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1956: In the case of a taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 1956, the 
tax shall be determined in accordance with 
the following table: 8 


AI the taxable in- 
come is: 
Not over 685,000 5 percent of the 


taxable income. 

Over $5,000 but $250, plus 10 per- 
not over 810,000. cent of excess over 

x $5,000. 

Over $10,000 but $750, plus 15 percent 
not over $15,000. of excess over 
$10,000. 

$1,500, plus 25 per- 
cent of excess over 
$15,000. 

$2,750, plus 35 per- 
cent of excess over 
$20,000. 

$4,500, plus 45 per- 
cent of excess over 
$25,000. 

Over $100,000_..... 38,250, plus 55 per- 

cent of excess over 
$100,000.’ 


“Src. 102. Technical amendments. 


“(a) Section 12 (7) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (cross references relating 


The tax is: 


Over $15,000 but 
not over $20,000. 


Over $20,000 but 
not over 825,000. 


Over $25,000 but 
not over $100,000. 
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to tax on corporations) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘section 11 (e) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘section 11 (b) (2).’ 

“(b) Section 244 (2) (B) of such Code 
(relating to dividends received on certain 
preferred stock) is amended to read as 
follows: 

„B) the denominator of which is that 
percentage which equals— 

“*(i) the sum of the normal tax rate and 
the surtax rate prescribed by section 11, in 
the case of a taxable year beginning before 
January 1, 1957, or 

(uu) the tax rate prescribed by section 
11 (determined as tho the amount of 
such tax were expressed entirely in terms 
of a percentage of taxable income), in the 
case of a taxable year beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1956.’ 

“(c) Section 247 (a) (2) (B) of such Code 
(relating to dividends paid on certain pre- 
ferred stock of public utilities) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(B) the denomiator of which is that 
percentage which equals— 

g) the sum of the normal tax rate and 
the surtax rate prescribed by section 11, in 
the case of a taxable year beginning before 
January 1, 1957, or 

) the tax rate prescribed by section 
11 (determined as though the amount of 
such tax were expressed entirely in terms of 
a percentage of taxable income), in the case 
of a taxable year beginning after December 
31, 1956.’ 

“(d) Section 511 (a) (1) of such Code 
(relating to imposition of tax on unrelated 
business income of charitable, and so forth, 
organizations) is amended by striking out 
‘a normal tax and a surtax’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘a tax.’ 

“(e) (1) Sections 802 (a) and 802 (c) (2) 
(A) of such Code (relating to imposition of 
tax on life insurance companies) are 
amended by striking out ‘a normal tax 
(computed under section 11 (b)) and a sur- 
tax (computed under section 11 (e) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘a tax (computed 
under section 11).’ 

“(2) Section 811 (a) of such Code (re- 
lating to imposition of tax on life insurance 
companies) is amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) Tax imposed: A tax (computed un- 
der section 11) is hereby imposed on the 
life-insurance-company taxable income of 
every life-insurance company for each tax- 
able year beginning after December 31, 1956.’ 

“(f) Section 852 (b) (1) of such Code 
(relating to taxation of regulated investment 
companies and their shareholders) is 
amended (1) by striking out ‘Normal tax 
and surtax’ in the heading and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘tax,’ (2) by striking out ‘a nor- 
mal tax and surtax’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘a tax,’ and (3) by striking out ‘the 
normal tax under section 11’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘the tax under section 11 (but 
only the normal tax under such section in 
the case of a taxable year beginning before 
January 1, 1957). 

“(g) Section 922 (2) (B) of such Code 
(relating to special deduction for Western 
Hemisphere trade corporations) is amended 
to read as follows: 

„) the denominator of which is that 
percentage which equals— 

„J) the sum of the normal tax rate and 
the surtax rate prescribed by section 11, in 
the case of a taxable year beginning before 
January 1, 1957, or 

un) the tax rate prescribed by section 11 
(determined as though the amount of such 
tax were expressed entirely in terms of a 
percentage of taxable income), in the case 
of a taxable year beginning after December 
31, 1956.“ 

“(h) Section 1361 (h) (1) of such Code 
(relating to imposition of taxes on unincor- 
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porated business enterprises electing to be 

` treated as domestic corporations) is amended 
by striking out ‘the normal tax and surtax’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the tax.’ 

) Section 1503 (a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to computation and payment of tax on 
consolidated returns) is amended (1) by 
striking out ‘tax imposed under section 11 
(c)’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘surtax im- 
posed under section 11, and (2) by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: ‘For purposes of the first sentence of 
this subsection, the term “surtax imposed by 
section 11” means (1) the tax imposed by 
section 11(b) (2), in the case of a taxable 
year beginning before January 1, 1957, and 
(2) that portion of the tax imposed by sec- 
tion 11 (e) which is attributable to taxable 
income exceeding $25,000, in the case of a 
taxable year beginning after December 31, 
1956.’ 

(J) Section 1551 of such Code (relating 
to disallowance of surtax exemption and ac- 
cumulated earnings credit) is amended by 
striking out ‘provided in section 11 (c) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘provided (in the 
ease of a taxable year beginning before Jan- 
mary 1, 1957) in section 11 (b) (2).’ 

“Sec. 103. Effective date. 

“The amendments made by sections 101 
and 102 shall apply only with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1956. 

“TITLE II—EXCISE TAX RATES 
“Sec. 201. One-year extension of certain ex- 
cise-tax rates. 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘An act to 
impose a graduated tax on the taxable in- 
come of corporations and to provide a 1-year 
extension of certain excise-tax rates.“ 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to say a few words about each of 
the three amendments. 

First, I address myself to my amend- 
ment which is numbered 3-18-57-E. 

Last spring, I introduced S. 4138, 
which was substantially the same as the 
amendment now before us. Much 
thought went into the drafting of that 
bill, and even more thought and discus- 
sion were devoted to the idea that taxes 
on corporate profits should appropri- 
ately be graduated. Like many of my 
colleagues, I had for a long time had the 
idea that graduation was not proper for 
business taxes; but by June 1956, it had 
become apparent that it was the only 
real way to give substantial tax help to 
small business, thereby protecting our 
free-enterprise system. 

In the last 10 months, I have been 
gratified to note the number of support- 
ers the concept has gained; and by the 
time I introduced the measure as S. 352, 
on January 7 of this year, I was asked 
by 6 other Senators whether they could 
join me in sponsoring the bill. Inci- 
dentally, Iam sure many other Senators 
would have joined me, had I invited the 
entire membership of the Senate to doso. 

Not only Senators, but also many sub- 
stantial business groups, have backed 
this idea during the past months; and it 
appears to me that this plan is certain 
to be more seriously considered in the 
coming months, since it enables sub- 
stantial and meaningful tax savings to 
be granted to small corporations. In- 
cidentally, my measure also contem- 
plates the effectuation of section 1361 
of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
gives to certain unincorporated busi- 
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nesses the privilege to elect to be taxed 
as corporations. Obviously, under pres- 
ent rate structures, the option would 
not be utilized, even if the Treasury De- 
partment had issued instructions on its 
use—which it has not done. 

I should like to insert at this point in 
my remarks a chart showing the tax sav- 
ings possible under the amendment, and 
also showing the small amount of rise 
necessary to offset those benefits. 

The chart shows, for example, that a 
corporation earning $5,000 now is forced 
to pay 30 percent, or $1,500, in taxes, 
while the Sparkman amendment would 
cut this figure to 5 percent, or $250—or 
a tax saving of over 83 percent for the 
—— which all of us would agree need it 
most. 
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At a $25,000 profit figure, the present 
law calls for taxes of $7,500, while my 
amendment would require the payment 
of $4,500, or a saving of 40 percent— 
again a significant factor in the survival 
or growth of a small firm. 

In like manner, my amendment pro- 
vides tax savings for all firms earning 
up to $375,000. Above that level, busi- 
nesses would pay somewhat more than 
they presently are assessed. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the chart to which I have 
referred be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of present and proposed corporate income tar laws 


Effective rate 


Income subject to tax 


Present tax | Proposed tax 
liability liability 


Present | Proposed Amount Percent 
Jaw law 
Percent Percent 
30 5 $1, 500 $250 —$1, 250 —83.3 
30 7.5 3. 000 750 —2, 250 -75 
30 10 4.00 1, 500 „000 — 66. 6 
30 13. 75 6.000 2, 750 —3, 250 —54.2 
30 18 7, 500 4, 500 —3, 000 —40 
41 31.5 20, 500 15, 750 —4, 750 23.2 
46.5 38.25 46, 500 38, 250 —8, 250 —17.7 
40. 8 47.7 124, 500 120, 750 —3, 750 —3. 01 
50. 63 60. 53 189, 500 189, 500 None None 
50.9 51. 65 254, 500 258, 250 +3, 750 1.22 
51.4 53. 33 514, 500 533, 250 +18, 750 ty 6 
61.9 54. 68 2, 594, 500 2, 733, 250 4 — 5. 3 
61.95 54, 83 5, 194, 500 5, 483, 250 288, 750 +5.6 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
I have said, the amendment relates to a 
graduated income-tax rate. The amend- 
ment is along the same line as the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FuLeRIcHT], except for the fact 
that, under my amendment, small busi- 
ness would be given greater benefits. 

One thing about my amendment which 
I dislike is the fact that the corporations 
with the greatest incomes would have to 
pay a somewhat greater tax. But every 
corporation with a taxable income of not 
more than $375,000 would receive a sav- 
ing in taxes, and the corporations with 
the smallest taxable incomes would re- 
ceive substantial savings. 

The amendment provides for an in- 
creased tax in the case of the corpora- 
tions in the very top brackets—the top 2 
percent. That provision is made only 
because the administration indicated 
that no loss in revenue could be taken. 
However, in August of last year, jus? be- 
fore the fall campaign, President Eisen- 
hower appointed a Cabinet Committee 
on Small Business, and that committee 
made some excellent recommendations— 
in fact, the same as the recommenda- 
tions which our Small Business Commit- 
tee theretofore had made. 

In those recommendations, the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee indicated that 
the Government could not stand a loss 
of as much as $700 million in revenue. 
Shortly thereafter, during the cam- 
paign—in fact, just a few days later— 
the Republican national convention met 
in San Francisco, and at that time it 
adopted the recommendations of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee. 


Then, in October, when President Eis- 
enhower was a candidate for reelection, 
he sent a telegram to a group of “Small 
Business Men for Ike”; and in the tele- 
gram he endorsed completely—lock, 
stock, and barrel—every one of the rec- 
ommendations his Cabinet Committee 
had proposed. Those recommendations 
would have resulted in as much as a $700 
million loss in revenue, 

Mr. President, I told the Finance Com- 
mittee that I would be very glad to see 
the rate held at the maximum at pres- 
ent—namely, at 52 percent. That would 
entail a loss in revenue of approximately 
$900 million, which, after all, is not very 
much more than the President’s Cabinet 
Committee was willing to recommend. 

Mr. President, the Senate voted by a 
yea-and-nay vote on the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. Again I am realistic; I know 
what the situation is. Although I re- 
gret to do so, Mr. President, I shall not 
request that a yea-and-nay vote be taken 
on this amendment. 

Mr. President, it is estimated that my 
amendment will aid small business to the 
extent of a total of $900 million. The 
minute it appears that the Congress 
will approve a revenue loss of that sort, 
I shall revamp my amendment, so that 
the top corporate tax rate will remain 
at 52 percent, and all firms—large and 
small—will gain some benefits, although, 
naturally, the bulk of the aid will go to 
smaller companies, 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a chart 
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showing the effect of the modified Spark- 
man amendment with a top figure of 52 
percent. 


TABLE II. Comparison of present corporate 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


income tat laws and Sparkman amendment 


with 52 percent top rate 


Effective rate 


Income subject to tax 
Present Proposed 
law aw 
Percent Percent 
30 5 
30 7.5 
30 10 
30 13. 75 
20 18 
41 31.5 
46.5 38. 25 
49.8 46, 50 
50. 53 48. 33 
50.9 40. 25 
51.4 50. 62 
51.9 51. 72 
51. 95 51. 80 


Change 
Present tax | Proposed tax 
liability liability 
Amount Percent 
$1, 500 $250 —$1, 250 —83.3 
3, 000 750 —2, 250 —75⁵ 
4, 500 1, 500 —3, 000 — 68, 6 
6, 000 2, 750 —3. 250 —54.2 
7, 500 4, 500 —3, 000 — 40 
20, 500 15, 750 —4, 750 — 23.2 
46, 500 38. 250 —8, 250 — 17. 7 
124, 500 116, 250 —N 250 —6. 62 
189, 500 181, 25) —8. 250 —4. 36 
254, 500 246, 250 —8, 250 —3. 25 
514, 500 506, 250 —8. 250 — 1.61 
2, 594, 500 2, 586, 250 —8, 250 —.32 
5, 194, 500 5, 180, 250 —8, 250 —. 16 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have said that it appears to me that this 
is the most effective way to help small 
business. Let me give an example: For 
a long time I thought, as some of my col- 
leagues have, about allowing a credit for 
profits reinvested in a business. When I 
asked for revenue figures on this matter, 
I found that granting a credit of only 
$5,000 would involve a loss of between 
$1.5 billion and $2.5 billion, according to 
the estimates of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Senators from the great States in the 
Northeast undoubtedly are aware of the 
intelligent, conservative, and statesman- 
like businessmen who have joined to- 
gether in the Smaller Business Associa- 
tion of New England. This group has 
furnished many of the business leaders 
who have rendered fine service to the 
Government, both in periods of war and 
in periods of peace. After a compre- 
hensive and sober study of the subject, 
the New England group has favored the 
principle of graduated corporate taxes. 

Likewise, Senators from the Southwest 
probably are aware of the fine organiza- 
tion known as Strategic Industries As- 
sociation—a group composed of highly- 
qualified manufacturers largely engaged 
in complex subcontracting work for the 
major aircraft corporations. This as- 
sociation has also publicly supported the 
amendment I am offering. 

Let me digress slightly to point out a 
concrete illustration of why we need 
small-business tax relief so urgently. 
The Strategic Industries Association is a 
young group, and its members are the 
sort of persons whom we like to consider 
as furnishing future business leaders 
whose firms will, in the coming years, be 
competing effectively with the large cor- 
porations. Of the first 50 members of 
that organization, 5 sold out to big busi- 
ness during the first year of the group’s 
life. They did so largely because of 
present tax laws. I shall read the tele- 
gram from that organization to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, to emphasize 
this aspect of the small-business tax 
problem: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 20, 1957, 
Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Regret inability to have representative of 

Strategic Industries Association in Washing- 


ton to testify on tax problems of small busi- 
ness. We regard this as single most serious 
problem. Large firms able to pass tax 
burden to consumer. Small firms must 
absorb tax impact to remain competitive and 
are unable to retain sufficient dollars for 
growth or to attract either equity or loan 
capital. Result is considered root cause of 
trend toward centralization of manufactur- 
ing in handful of large firms. A half dozen 
of our former members have had to sell out 
during past year. Ultimate effect will be 
socialistic demand for nationalization of 
large companies and disappearance of free- 
enterprise economy. Several years of re- 
search have gone into our study of problem 
as covered in our booklet titled “Case for 
Incentive Corporate Taxes.” Copy following 
in mail. We urge early serious consideration 
leading to adoption of relief measure along 
lines of Sparkman bill or Seely-Brown, H. R. 
9851, of preceding congressional session. 
JOHN MARSCHALK, 
Executive Director, Strategic In- 
dustries Association, 


Mr. President, several other respon- 
sible small-business groups have also 
supported either the actual form or the 
principle of the amendment I am now 
proposing. 

At the Senate Finance Committee 
hearing last week, Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey stated that “there 
is no justification for a progressive cor- 
porate tax. The analogy with the pro- 
gressive individual income tax is not cor- 
rect.” The Secretary seemed to think 
that that disposed of my idea once and 
for all, 

Let me say, first, that I had never 
made the analogy between the corporate 
and the individual tax rates, so the Sec- 
retary demolished only his own straw 
man. Second, I must dispute Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s flat assertion that “there is no 
justification for a progressive corporate 
tax.” It is my feeling that anyone 
studying the difficulties of small business 
must recognize taxes as the No. 1 prob- 
lem. Therefore, effective help must be 
given in this field, if any positive results 
are to be expected. Bills to create ad- 
ditional sources of credit, bills to curb 
monopoly, bills providing for the scrut- 
iny of mergers, bills setting up the Small 
Business Administration—all of these 
are largely designed to alleviate the ail- 
ments caused by high taxes on small 
business. Until a more effective way is 
found to give more relief at a smaller 
revenue cost, I must stay with the grad- 
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uated-tax idea as the one best way to 
help small business. 

During last week's hearings before the 
Finance Committee, several other objec- 
tions were lodged against this concept. 
Secretary Humphrey and others stated 
that my bill would help only incorporated 
businesses, but I tried to point out that 
section 1361 was designed to provide an 
election for proprietorships and partner- 
ships to be taxed as corporations. Thus, 
the lower rates in my bill would undoubt- 
edly lead many unincorporated busi- 
nesses to make that election. But now 
it turns out that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has not yet issued regulations al- 
lowing the use of this section in the 
Code we passed almost 3 years ago. This, 
I submit, is not the fault of those sup- 
porting the Sparkman amendment; and 
I call upon the Treasury Department and 
the Finance Committee to guarantee 
that that section will provide what we 
were told, back in 1954, it was meant to 
provide. If it is any consolation, I was 
not the only one fooled by the difference 
between words and actions, since the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business also cited section 1361 as grant- 
ing the privilege of such an election. 

Secretary Humphrey and several Sen- 
ators also pointed out that enactment of 
my bill would lead to a proliferation of 
corporations, inasmuch as every business 
earning above $375,000 would split up 
almost infinitely, in order to take advan- 
tage of the lower rates. This may be 
possible under present law, although 
here, again, I thought the Congress was 
safeguarded by the language of the 1954 
Code, which stated that it would not be 
legal to establish subsidiary corporations 
for the purpose of tax avoidance. Ac- 
cording to what I heard before the Fi- 
nance Committee last week, it appears 
that widespread tax evasion is currently 
being considered legal in these corporate 
split-ups. Since this is apparently the 
case, I call upon the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Finance Committee to 
draw up regulations or proposed legis- 
lation stopping the practice. Perhaps 
we could produce enough revenue in this 
way to grant some more small-business 
tax relief, since it is certain that very 
few small businesses earn enough to 
make it worthwhile for them to split up 
in this way. 

Again in his testimony, Secretary 
Humphrey stated that this sort of pro- 
posed legislation should not be enacted 
without the most careful consideration. 
Here, for a change, I agree with him; 
but I want to ask how long it might take 
to obtain such consideration. I have 
already mentioned that my bill has been 
before the Congress for almost a year. 
If that is not long enough, what is, Mr. 
President? 

The Secretary concluded his testimony 
with this statement: 

Certainly small business would be helped 
if its taxes were lower, just as every other 
group in America would be better off with 
lower taxes. But we must hold to the line 
and we must now avoid giving preferential 
tax treatment, group by group, to any 
special group and so discriminate against all 
other groups and delay that happy day 
when general tax relief can again be given 
to every taxpayer in America. 
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Several thoughts occur to me here, Mr. 
President: In the first place, why should 
we decide that now is the time to stop 
helping certain segments of society and 
the economy, since it is apparent that 
small business is discriminated against 
at the present time. Must we stand 
aside and do nothing to rectify the ob- 
vious inequities which have been 
demonstrated here today? Is the in- 
tellectual exercise of holding the line 
worth the threat to our free economy 
implicit in the present tax laws? 

Finally, Mr. President, how can the 
proposal I am here offering postpone 
“that happy day” Secretary Humphrey 
so wistfully awaits? No revenue loss is 
involved in my amendment. Thus, on 
that account there can be no delay or 
putting off of “the most happy day.” 

I submit that my amendment is a 
logical plan for helping those who need 
help most. When combined with other 
provisions of my tax program, the 
amendment will help small businesses. 
If we really mean what we say about the 
importance of small and independent 
businesses in America, we had better stop 
hiding behind procedural and peripheral 
objections, and we had better start look- 
an for hard facts and sound alterna- 

ves. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
from Alabama now referring to his 
amendment which is identical with his 
bill, S. 352? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that 
his amendment establishes a tax sched- 
ule on a graduated basis. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. I 
begin with a 5-percent tax on the first 
$5,000, and then provide for an increase 
in the rate, so that a small business with 
an income subject to tax of $5,000 would 
save $1,250. The present tax is $1,500. 
Under my amendment, which is similar 
to my bill, the tax would be only $250. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Alabama has placed in the Recorp the 
table to which he has referred, so that it 
will be available for the information of 
all Senators; is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, let me say 
that a small business with an income 
subject to tax of $100,000, at the present 
time has a tax liability of $46,500. Un- 
der my amendment or bill, that business 
would have a tax liability of $38,250, or 
would have a tax saving of $8,250. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The purpose of the 
Senator’s proposal is to permit the 
smaller business establishments to accu- 
mulate the reserve capital necessary for 
the operation and expansion of their 
businesses; is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes—necessary not 
only for their growth, but also for their 
very existence and life. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And in the long 
run the amendment might not result in 
a loss of revenue at all; is that correct? 

a SPARKMAN. Certainly it is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Asa matter of fact, 
as a result of the stimulation of business 
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activity, the revenue of the Federal Gov- 
ernment might actually be increased; is 
that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; the immediate 
loss would be more than recouped. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator that this is a proposal which 
has interested me for a long time. I 
was proud to be a cosponsor of his bill. 
I noticed this morning, or earlier today, 
that the Senator from Louisiana indi- 
cated a desire to see the enactment of 
legislation relating to independent busi- 
ness enterprises which would not penal- 
ize those in what he called the larger 
corporations—that is, the stockholders 
of the larger corporations—but at the 
same time would give independent busi- 
ness an opportunity to have a better tax 
program in terms of business capital 
and reserves. This proposal would meet 
that criterion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to thank 
the Senator. I wholeheartedly support 
his remarks. 

Mr. President, regarding my amend- 
ment designated 3-18-57-B, I may say 
that the 9 Senators who joined with me 
in introducing this proposal as S. 349 
on January 7 and I feel that the adop- 
tion of this amendment to H. R. 4090 
will correct one obvious inequity in the 
present Internal Revenue Code. Since 
1954, under section 1361 of the code, 
certain proprietorships and partnerships 
have been given the privilege of electing 
to be taxed as corporations. Obviously, 
during the past 3 years, there has been 
little or no use of this section, since the 
present high corporate tax rates have 
meant that very few unincorporated con- 
cerns would find it to their advantage to 
make this election. On the other hand, 
power is a part of our tax law to- 

ay. 

My amendment lettered B gives close- 
ly held corporations (those with 10 or 
more stockholders, all of whom are active 
in the business) the right to choose to 
be taxed as partnerships. It would ap- 
pear that this is a logical change and 
one which would be supported by all 
Senators. It should be pointed out that 
the Senate Finance Committee back in 
1954 approved this very feature in its 
version of H. R. 8300, the bill which be- 
came the Revenue Act of that year. 

Furthermore, the Cabinet Committee 
on Small Business sought this revision 
as 1 of its 4 tax recommendations. It 
urged: 

That corporations with, say, 10 or fewer 
stockholders be given the option of being 
taxed as if they were partnerships. Many 
small businesses avoid the corporate form 
of organization, despite the advantages of 
limited liability and continuity of legal exist- 
ence, because the corporate income tax may 
prove an added burden. The present pro- 
posal would make decisions whether or not 
to incorporate turn on factors other than 
taxes, since the law already gives certain 
parnerships the option of being taxed as 
corporations. This measure was originally 
proposed by the administration in 1954. It 
would particularly benefit firms having 
stockholders with very modest incomes. 


Mr. President, here again we have the 
spectacle of seeing the administration, 
and its spokesman of tax matters, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey, re- 
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verse their fields when some of us ear- 
nestly seek to help small business. 
There is no question in my mind but that 
this is a legitimate and valid revision and 
one which would alleviate to a small de- 
gree the oppressing burden of present 
high Federal tax rates on small busi- 
nesses. Nonetheless, the administration, 
and, I am afraid, the Senate Finance 
Committee, are loath to afford the sort 
of remedy so necessary if a small busi- 
ness is not to lose completely its role in 
our competitive economy. 

While there seems to be some question 
on how to estimate the cost of this 
amendment, the Chief of Staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation has written me that he would 
guess that the revenue loss involved 
would be in the neighborhood of $50 
million a year. I submit that this is a 
small price indeed to pay for the medici- 
nal effect of the proposal. 

As I have heretofore announced, I 
withdraw the amendment. 

As to my amendment designated 3- 
18-57-C, it would be hard for any Mem- 
ber of the Senate—or any official in the 
Executive Branch of the Government to 
rationalize or defend many features of 
the Internal Revenue Code as it stands 
today. It is probably inevitable that a 
subject so complex would contain many 
such illogical and inequitable provi- 
sions—any of us can understand that. 
But what I cannot understand is why 
some serious effort has not been made 
during the past 3 years by either the ad- 
ministration or the Congress to correct 
some of the most glaring wrongs in the 
present law. Every day we witness 
strong efforts to right evils within our 
society and within our economy—and 
all of us applaud attempts to make the 
law of the land as fair as possible. 

On the other hand, no move to smooth 
out rough spots or to fill in potholes in 
our tax law has been pushed strenuously 
here, since the passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1954. That law itself incorpo- 
rated some of these inequities about 
which we have been debating today. To 
my mind, there is no more obvious flaw 
than the one which is the subject of this 
amendment, 

In 1954, Congress gave to corporations 
the right to deduct from their taxable 
income up to 15 percent of their pay- 
rolls for contributions to profit-sharing 
plans for their employees. In addition, 
those corporations may also deduct an 
additional 5 percent for payments to 
pension plans. Naturally, when cor- 
porate tax rates are as high as they are 
today, these plans are extremely attrac- 
tive and a corporation is able to make 
payments into such funds at a cost of 
only 48 percent, when it is taxed at the 
top 52 percent level. 

Let me point out, however, that this 
benefit accrues only to employees—and 
there is the catch. Under interpreta- 
tions of the law, proprietors or partners 
of unincorporated businesses cannot 
qualify for this tax-exempt status. On 
the other hand, in an extreme case, the 
sole stockholders of a wholly owned 
corporation, is able to qualify as an em- 
ployee of the corporation. This is, I 
submit, the rankest sort of inequity, and 
one for which I can find no justification. 
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If we in the Senate are to take at all 
seriously our pledges to help small busi- 
ness—and, even more, if we are to make 
a serious effort to treat all citizens as 
equal under the laws of the land, there 
is no way we can dodge the responsibility 
of correcting the unequal impact of this 
section of our tax laws. 

According to the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, it is unable 
to estimate the revenue loss resulting 
from action removing this illogical pro- 
vision from the Code. It would be my 
guess that the figure would not be high, 
but whether it is or not, there can be no 
sound reason for continuing the present 
section of the law unamended. 

Before concluding this brief analysis 
of my amendment, I should like to quote 
from the statement I made on the floor 
of the Senate concerning Senate Bill 350, 
an identical measure, which I introduced 
along with Senators HILL, HUMPHREY, 
KEFAUVER, NEUBERGER, KENNEDY, MORSE, 
THYE, SCHOEPPEL, and KUCHEL. 


Money earned by the trust as a result of 
its investment of contributed funds is tax 
exempt. An employee on whose behalf the 
employer makes 2 contribution is not taxed 
on his share of the contribution. And if the 
employee retires and takes his share of the 
trust fund in 1 year, he is taxable only at 
capital gains rates. 

Thus it can readily be seen how great are 
the benefits accruing to beneficiaries under 
these plans. As I have previously pointed 
out, a sole stockholder or a majority stock- 
holder of a corporation serving as an officer 
of the corporation qualifies for the benefits 
accruing to employees of his company under 
one of these plans for the reason that under 
the present law, he meets the test of an 
employee. He is an employee of his own 
corporation. But a partner or the proprietor 
of an unincorporated business entity does 
not qualify as an employee and thus is not 
entitled to the benefits of such a plan 
established in his unincorporated business. 

The value of these benefits is very great 
in terms of security and opportunities for 
savings. These savings-are particularly im- 
portant for the proprietors of small, unin- 
corporated businesses. Oftentimes their life 
savings are tied up in the brick and mortar 
of their businesses. When they die, the 
impact of the Federal estate tax forces liqui- 
dation of the business, frequently a sale of 
the business to a larger competitor, in order 
to raise the liquid funds necessary to meet 
the estate tax. The sole stockholder-presi- 
dent of a corporation having a qualified plan 
thas a ready source of liquid funds—his equity 
in the plan. 

The same situation arises when the time 
comes for normal retirement. The benfi- 
ciary of a tax-exempt pension or profit-shar- 
äng plan has at his disposal a fund which 
thas appreciated very greatly in value sim- 
ply because of the tax benefits which I have 
already cited. The partner or proprietor of 
an unincorporated business has a much 
lesser sum available for his retirement 
years—only the after-tax dollars which he 
has managed somehow to set aside for re- 
tirement purposes. This is undoubtedly the 
Treason why we find so many more execu- 
tives of unincorporated businesses contin- 
uing their active participation in the busi- 
ness right down to the day of death. They 
have not been able to accumulate the sav- 
ings which would be sufficient to enable 
them to retire comfortably. They simply 
cannot afford retirement such as their cor- 
porate brothers enjoy, because they have 
not had the benefits of these tax-exempt 
plans. 

Stated in its simplest terms, S. 350 would 
put the small partner or proprietor on an 
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even footing with his corporate counterpart. 
It would enable him to save some of the 
profits of his business for his own retire- 
ment and for meeting the cost of estate 
taxes on his death. The enactment of S. 
350 would be a great step in the direction 
of helping small-business men. It would 
eliminate the present discrimination in 
favor of corporate executives and stockhold- 
ers in closely held corporations. 


Mr. President, we have heard much to- 
day about the need to help all small busi- 
nesses before we help any one segment 
of them. Here is a golden opportunity 
for my colleagues to prove their desire 
to help the small and the 4 million un- 
incorporated small businesses at one 
stroke and, at the same time, to remove 
a serious injustice in the present code. 
I should think there could be no opposi- 
tion to this amendment—TI see no reason 
why the House would not adopt this 
amendment without objection, since they 
proved so amenable in the case of the 
one amendment which was made by the 
Finance Committee in extending H. R. 
4090 from 12 months to 14 months. In- 
cidentally, I should be sorry indeed if 
this Congress thought that it could ful- 
fill its obligations to the small businesses 
of the country by this extension alone— 
I shall hate to face the hundreds and 
thousands of them who have contacted 
our committee if the only product of our 
effort to bring about some measure of 
tax relief amounts to extending what is 
admittedly an unfair and dangerous tax 
law for 15 months and tell them that no 
help can be expected until July 1, 1958. 
I wonder how many of them will not be 
in operation 15 months from now to 
check up on us at that time, 

I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr, President, my amendment, desig- 
nated “3-18-57-D,”’ is a very simple 
amendment, and a happy one for many 
reasons, In the first place, our very per- 
suasive Secretary of the Treasury, George 
M. Humphrey, has indicated that he did 
not particularly like the idea of any tax 
relief for small business, but that he 
would not “cut his throat” if such relief 
could be granted with a minimum loss 
of revenue. In answer to a question, he 
said that he thought that $50 million was 
not too bad but that he might cut his 
throat at a $51 million loss. Therefore, 
this amendment is a nice one, for it in- 
volves a loss to the Treasury of only $25 
million during the first year it is in oper- 
ation, and involves no decapitation on 
that score. 

Perhaps equally important to others of 
my colleagues in the fact that this 
amendment will help lots of small-busi- 
ness men—both those operating as cor- 
porations and those who are unincorpo- 
rated. What it will do is this: 

In 1954 the Congress authorized more 
liberal depreciation allowances for pur- 
chases of new equipment, and from all 
observations those provisions have con- 
tributed in some measure to the great 
expansion of business plant during the 
past 3 years. Unfortunately, however, 
it is a sad fact that small businesses tra- 
ditionally cannot afford to buy new 
buildings, new machines, or new fixtures. 
All too often they can justify only the 
purchase of used production tools, but 
they find that even this secondhand 
equipment materially improves their 
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product and substantially lowers their 
costs. 

My amendment, which was cospon- 
sored by nine of my colleagues—Senators 
HILL, HUMPHREY, KEFAUVER, NEUBERGER, 
KENNEDY, MORSE, THYE, SCHOEPPEL, and 
KucHet—when it was introduced on 
January 7 as S. 351, would grant equity 
to those small businesses who buy used 
equipment. It follows closely the recom- 
mendation of the Senate Small Business 
Committee in its report on tax problems 
of small business which was unani- 
mously approved by our committee in 
June 1953, and also with the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business, made pub- 
lic in August 1956. 

The only possible argument against 
this measure could be that some abuses 
on depreciation allowances might result 
from phantom transfers of tools and 
equipment, but I have never believed 
that the possibility of abuse should pre- 
clude us from taking necessary, positive, 
and wise action. Certainly, the tax col- 
lectors can curb illegal transactions un- 
der present law, or if they cannot, they 
should come to us for further power. 

Here, then, is an amendment which 
will result in minimal revenue losses over 
the short run only, and certainly in- 
creased tax returns for the Federal Gov- 
ernment when balanced out over the next 
5 or 10 years. -Secondly, this is an 
amendment which will apply to all small 
businesses, incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated. In the third place, it has been 
strongly backed by competent legislative 
and executive study groups, as well as by 
every business group, so far as I am 
aware, which has surveyed this problem. 

I withdraw the amendment. 

All of the amendments were good ones, 
Mr. President, and I again earnestly 
beseech the chairman of the committee 
to see to it that my amendments are 
given most careful consideration in con- 
nection with tax relief for small business 
at the first opportunity which may be 
afforded to present it again to the Senate. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Alabama for his sin- 
cerity and his tenacity in offering his 
very excellent proposals. It has been 
difficult to win success in the cause for 
which he has fought so hard. I asso- 
ciate myself with everything that has 
been said and done by the Senator from 
Alabama with reference to these amend- 
ments, and urge him to continue to 
=e forward to have them enacted into 

aw. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Colorado. I 
assure him I am going to press forward. 
It is not difficult for me to do so, because 
ever since the organization of the Small 
Business Committee—and I have been 
chairman of the committee for 5 of the 7 
years I have been a member of it— 
that committee has been unanimous in 
its recommendation of just such a tax 
program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
withdraws his amendments. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
previously stated that that was to be 
done. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk. I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
it be dispensed with, and that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. Porrer’s amendment is as follows: 


At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follows: 


“Sec. 4. Deductions for teachers for expenses 
incurred for further education. 

“(a) Part VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to additional itemized deductions for 
individuals) is amended by redesignating 
section 217 as section 218 and by inserting 
after section 216 the following new section: 


„SEC. 217. Expenses of teachers for further 
education. 

„a) Allowance of deduction: In the case 
of an established teacher (as defined in sub- 
section (b) (1)), there shall be allowed as 
a deduction the expenses paid during the 
taxable year by such teacher for his further 
education (as defined in subsection (b) (2)). 

“*(b) Definitions: For purposes of this 
section— 

“"(1) the term “established teacher“ 
means an individual who is employed on the 
educational staff of a public or private 
school accredited by the accrediting agency 
of a State or Territory or by a regional ac- 
crediting agency; and 

“*(2) the term “expenses paid during the 
taxable year by such teacher for his further 
education” includes all expenses which are 
paid during the taxable year by an estab- 
lished teacher (as defined in paragraph (1) ) 
for tuition, books, and other equipment, 
travel, and living expenses while away from 
home (to the extent that they exceed his 
normal living expenses) in connection with 
his enrollment in & course or courses of edu- 
cation at an institution of higher education 
accredited by the accrediting agency of a 
State or Territory or by a regional accredit- 
ing agency. 

„ Limitations: The deduction allowed 
a taxpayer under subsection (a) shall not 
exceed $600 for any taxable year; and no 
expense shall be allowed as a part of such 
deduction if such expense is allowable as a 
deduction under section 162 (relating to 
trade or business expenses). 

“(b) The table of sections for such part VII 
is amended by striking out 


Sec. 217. Cross references.’ 
“and inserting in lieu thereof. 


Seo. 217. Expenses of teachers for further 
education, 
“ ‘Sec, 218. Cross references.’ 
“(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1956,” 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak on the amendment and other 
tax problems which I am sure the Fi- 
nance Committee will be considering at 
a later date. At least, I hope it will 
be considering the problem and will sug- 
gest to the Senate for action rectification 
of inequities existing in the present tax 
structure. 

My amendment allows teachers the 
same tax exemptions, with respect to 
tuition, books, and necessary travel, 
which businessmen are allowed. Under 
the present tax structure, a professional 
baseball player can make a tax deduction 
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for his uniforms. A person who works 
in a theater can make deductions for 
costumes or uniforms. Businessmen 
can make deductions for hotel and meal 
expenses. In the teaching profession a 
teacher may be required to attend sum- 
mer school merely in order to remain in 
her profession. She is not allowed to 
deduct her tuition as an allowable busi- 
ness expense. Neither can she deduct 
the cost of board and room while attend- 
ing summer school. In this respect, 
teachers are discriminated against as 
compared with other professions, and 
certainly with other businesses. 

The amendment would allow a teacher 
to make a deduction up to $600 for books, 
tuition, and travel, if the expense were 
incurred in the profession of teaching 
and to enable her to remain in the teach- 
ing profession. 

Mr. President, I know the temper of 
the Finance Committee. The committee 
believes that any amendments offered to 
the bill will prevent the conferees from 
agreeing to a bill before the excise taxes 
expire. 

It always seems strange to me, how- 
ever, that legislation of this character 
always comes up when the Senate is 
caught in a squeeze. We cannot do any- 
thing to disturb passage of the bill be- 
fore certain taxes will expire. I would 
be the last one to suggest that there has 
ben a concerted effort to bring this pro- 
posed legislation before the Senate when 
there is a time squeeze, so that what I 
consider legitimate amendments cannot 
be considered properly by the Senate. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. We have altered 
that squeeze by an amendment which the 
House is willing to accept, so that now 
this law will run through to June 30, 
1958, which will give us more time next 
year. 

Mr. POTTER. I think that is prob- 
ably so, but I venture to predict that 
even with the extension to the later date, 
probably by June 28 of next year there 
will be a tax bill before the Senate, and 
it will be said that we must take it as it 
is, because the committee does not dare 
to take any amendments to the House 
for conference, and therefore we must 
pass it as is, or else. I think the amend- 
ment which the Finance Committee has 
placed in the bill is a laudable one, and 
I hope the Finance Committee, in the 
consideration of tax legislation next 
year, will recognize the need for legisla- 
tion of the type suggested, and bring 
the measure up in an orderly manner, 
so that the Senate and the House may 
have an opportunity to enact an appro- 
priate tax bill. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I am sorry to see 
the Senator in such a pessimistic mood, 
I should like to brighten his mood. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator from 
Michigan would always like to have his 
mood brightened. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I think perhaps I 
can do it by suggesting that there will be 
other bills coming along from the House 
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which will furnish better vehicles for 
amendments than does the pending bill. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator. 
I hope that will be true. I have dis- 
cussed this bill and other bills with var- 
ious members of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. I have been assured that there 
will be a so-called bobtailed tax bill 
coming along toward the latter part of 
the session. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to say to the 
Senator that I very strongly favor the 
action he is suggesting. I think it is 
just. I believe the expenses incurred by 
a teacher in order to enable him or her 
to remain in the line of promotion, or, 
sometimes, even to continue in employ- 
ment, are certainly proper business ex- 
penses, and should be allowed as such. 

The Senator may have seen the report 
concerning a letter which I received the 
other day from a couple of teachers in 
Miami, which I think points up better 
than anything else I have seen the ab- 
surdity of the present law. They were 
complaining that they were not allowed 
to charge off as necessary business ex- 
penses the cost of attending summer 
school, which was required of them if 
they were to remain in the particular 
public school where they were teaching. 
They contrasted that situation with the 
fact that their next door neighbor, who, 
they said, was a striptease artist, had a 
right under the law to charge off as nec- 
essary business expenses the cost of her 
false eyelashes, her G-string, and any 
other appurtenances or equipment, if 
any, that she had to have in order to 
carry on her calling. It seems to me 
that there could be no better illustra- 
tion of the ridiculous conditions and 
limitations in the present law than that 
letter brought out. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
for the effort he is making. I hope he 
will succeed. I wish, as he does, that we 
were not confronted with the constitu- 
tional situation in which we cannot 
originate tax legislation here. There- 
fore, every time we have before us a 
tax measure on which a tax amend- 
ment can be hung, we try to hang on 
that one peg every loose hat, every loose 
coat, every loose overcoat, and every 
other tax garment we may have around, 

I thoroughly commend the commit- 
tee for its insistence that we have before 
us a task which is necessitous and 
single, and that there is a limitation of 
time in which it must be done, however 
unpleasant it may be for us to be de- 
prived of the opportunity to do some 
other just and necessary things which we 
would like to see accomplished. 

I think the distinguished Senator 
realizes, as do most other Members of 
the Senate, that we must forego until 
later the opportunity to do some excel- 
lent things. In my judgment there is no 
more excellent objective than the one 
which the Senator seeks to attain. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. The ex- 
ample which the Senator cited is most 
graphic. I have never been able to un- 
derstand how this inequity has existed 
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for so long without being rectified. I 
assume one reason is that we do not 
often have the opportunity to act upon 
legislation of this kind, as compared 
with other types of legislation in other 
fields. 

Our teachers, as compared with mem- 
bers of other professions and businesses, 
have been discriminated against. In 
most school systems they are required to 
continue their education in order to re- 
tain their employment. They cannot 
charge off the expense of such educa- 
tion, even when they are carrying out 
the mandate of their own educational in- 
stitutions, in which they are employed. 
They cannot charge off such expenses as 
business expenses. It is most unfair. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I assure the Senator 
of my benevolent intentions toward his 
amendment when a suitable vehicle 
comes along. 

The same observation applies to 
some—but not all—of the amendments 
which the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] discussed. I feel that be- 
nevolence is due to many of them. 

Mr. POTTER. I have discussed this 
bill with the chairman of the Finance 
‘Committee, and he has assured me that 
at the present time the committee is 
giving consideration to legislation of this 
type. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Mich- 
igan is correct. The committee is having 
the staff study this particular amend- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the chairman. 
I can understand the concern of the 
chairman to have the Senate pass a bill 
without unnecessary amendments. How- 
ever, I wish it were possible to include 
my amendment in the bill. I hope the 
Finance Committee will afford us, in this 
session, an opportunity, in connection 
with an appropriate bill, to bring about 
corrections of certain injustices. 

Mr. President, I should like to comment 
on several amendments which have been 
discussed today, and which purported to 
be of great help to small business. I 
have been working on a bill, which I in- 
tend to introduce in the very near future, 
and which I think generally would help 
all small business. It is similar to a bill 
which has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Representative 
THOMAS B. Curris, of Missouri. 

One of the main problems with which 
the small-business man is confronted is 
that the tax structure is such that so 
much of his money goes into taxes that 
he is unable to plow money back into his 
business. He is prevented from expand- 
ing, as he would like to do. 

My bill would allow small business con- 
cerns to make deductions for additional 
investment in plant, in depreciable as- 
sets, and in inventory. The bill will be 
submitted to the Finance Committee in 
the very near future, and I commend it 
to the Finance Committee for its consid- 
eration. 

With the assurance from the Finance 
Committee that serious study will be 
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given to the proposal I have mentioned, 
I now withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan is withdrawn. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall not take much of the time of the 
Senate. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point, without read- 
ing. I should like to take about 3 or 4 
minutes to explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in full in the Recor at this point, with- 
out reading. 

Mr. Macnuson’s amendment was, at 
the end of the bill, to add a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. 4. Limitation of tax on transportation 
of property other than coal, 

(a) Limitation of tax: Subsection (a) of 
section 4271 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to the tax on the trans- 
portation of property other than coal) is 
amended by Inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “or to 3 cents 
for each 100 pounds of the property so 
transported, whichever is less.” 

(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply only with re- 
spect to amounts paid, on or after the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 10 days after the date of the enactment 
of this act, for transportation which begins 
on or after such first day. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate the 
legislative situation, as do other Mem- 
bers of the Senate who had amend- 
ments to propose on this very complex 
tax problem, particularly with respect 
to the excise taxes. 

Of course, I would have liked to have 
had placed a maximum limitation on 
the transportation tax of 3 percent, and 
to have let it go at that. However, the 
failure of that amendment induces me 
to submit my present amendment, which 
I also submitted last year. It would 
correct what I believe to be an inequity 
in the application of the excise tax. The 
amendment does not require the repeal 
of the transportation excise tax. It 
merely suggests a fairer and nondiscrim- 
inatory application of the tax on prop- 
erty. 

The maximum tax proposed, of 3 cents 
per hundredweight, will apply only when 
the freight rate exceeds $1 per 100 
pounds. There would be no change 
when the freight rate is in excess of $1, 
or less than 100 pounds. 

The proposal of a maximum tax on 
general freight is exactly what the pres- 
ent tax law does with respect to coal, 
where the tax is set at 4 cents a ton, or 
two-tenths of a cent on 100 pounds, ir- 
respective of the length of the coal haul 
or the amount of the coal freight bill. 

Of course, it would apply only in cases 
where inequities exist with respect to 
bulk commodities such as lumber and 
coal. A particularly strong case has 
been made by potato and onion shippers, 
especially those west of the Mississippi 
River. 

The principle of a maximum, less than 
a 4-percent increase, has been ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in each of its 5 final freight rate 
increase orders since 1945. 
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I shall put into the Recorp the full 

tement. 

Since 1942, when the 3-percent tax was 
started, freight rates have just about 
doubled. 

I shall not burden the Senate any 
further, but I ask unanimous consent 
that the whole statement I have in my 
hand be printed in the body of the REC- 
orD at this point, as a part of my re- 
marks. It points out the reasons why I 
believe the change should be made. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Maximum LIMITATION ON THE 3 PERCENT 
FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION Tax 


To the Congress of the United States: 

We are asking Congress to make the fol- 
lowing change in the Federal transportation 
tax law. 

Change requested: 

Internal Revenue Code (1954, 26 U. S. 
C. A., sec. 4271) (transportation tax on all 
property, other than coal). 

(a) Property otner than coal: There is 
hereby imposed upon the amount paid with- 
in or without the United States for the 
transportation of property, except coal, by 
Tail, motor vehicle, water, or air from one 
point in the United States to another, a 
tax equal to 3 percent of the amount so paid, 
but not more than 3 cents per 100 pounds 
on the billed weight of the shipment. 


REASONS WHY THE CHANGE SHOULD BE MADE 


1. Repeal of the transportation excise tax 
is not asked. What we are asking is only 
a fairer, nondiscriminatory, application of 
the transportation tax on property. 

The maximum tax proposed here (3 cents 
a hundredweight) will apply only when the 
freight rate exceeds $1 per 100 pounds. 
There will be no change where the freight 
rate is $1 or less per 100 pounds, 

2. This proposal of a maximum tax on 
general freight is exactly what the present 
tax law does on coal—where the tax is set at 
4 cents per ton (or two-tenths of a cent per 
100 pounds) irrespective of the length of 
coal haul or amount of the coal freight bill). 

8. This principle of a maximum (less than 
a full percentage increase) has been ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
each of their five final freight rate increase 
orders since 1945 on many, many items. See 
ICC Ex Parte Increase Orders in Dockets 162, 
166, 168, 175, and 196. The ICC has recog- 
nized it is unjust, unlawful, and unreason- 
able on much freight to assess a full per- 
centage increase. The tax law, on all freight 
bases, should recognize a maximum limita- 
tion to not prejudice long-haul shippers, or 
small shippers who cannot ship large enough 
quantities to get lower rates. 

4. Since 1942, when the 3 percent tax was 
started, freight rates have just about 
doubled. Maximum increase has been much 
over 100 percent. Average is about 90 per- 
cent up. The Government tax has doubled 
on most freight since 1942 because the 
freight rates have doubled. It is proper that 
taxes be reviewed now to bring taxes back 
closer to what the Congress ordered in 1942. 

5. The 3 percent tax is grossly unfair to 
both carriers and shippers. Private truck- 
ing is not subject to a tax. Common car- 
riers (truck, rail, or water) to meet private 
competition and hold their business must 
absorb the tax. Example: If private truck- 
ing cost on “X” commodity is $1 for the haul 
involved, the truck or rail line to hold the 
business must quote 97 cents in order to take 
into account the 8 cents tax the Government 
must take to make their total cost equal $1 
per hundredweight. This amendment would 
make 3 cents per hundredweight their maxi- 
mum absorption in such situations. 

6. This tax is all wrong—in that it puts 
the greatest tax burden on the shipper least 
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able to pay. A short-haul shipper can con- 
trol his local market generally, so could 
pay a higher tax. However, as his tax is 
on the small freight charge, he pays little 
taxes. A long-haul shipper pays a high 
freight to reach the market. His abil- 
ity to absorb such costs is much less than 
the short-haul competitor. However, the 
longer the haul, the greater the tax. This 
tax is the reverse of the basic principle that 
taxes should be based on the ability to pay. 
This proposed would limit the tax 
burden to not over 3 cents per 100 pounds on 
all freight. See appendix 1 for average rates 
paid on rail-car movements. 

7. The transportation tax has definitely re- 
duced farm income. On a national ayerage 
rail carload of wheat in 1954 it amounted to 
20 cents per ton. On potatoes it amounted 
to 59 cents per ton; on cattle 54 cents per 
ton; on butter 60 cents per ton; on hogs 63 
cents per ton; on cotton 43 cents per ton, 
etc. Those are national averages. The 
longer haul agricultural shippers paid much 
more than those average taxes. 

8. The reduction in taxes here proposed 
will not be an entire revenue loss to the Gov- 
ernment by any means. First, there will be 
no loss of tax revenue where the freight rate 
is $1 per hundredweight or less, or where coal 
hauls are involved. Second, the Government 
will get 52 percent back in corporation taxes 
in most instances or in personal income taxes 
where corporations are not involved. Where 
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there are no profits and no income taxes, it is 
proper that the Government help such hard- 
pressed shippers, such as the potato shippers, 
ete., by reducing taxes. Third, by reducing 
the tax and encouraging more common car- 
riage back from private carriage, the Gov- 
ernment will get 3 percent on the first $1 
per hundredweight, where they get nothing 
today from private hauling. Fourth, by re- 
ducing the delivery price of farm products, 
etc., the amount of agricultural price sup- 
ports (parity payments) can be reduced. 
That can reduce other current Government 
expenditures. Fifth, it cam encourage Amer- 
ican industry and American employment. 
Take, for example, a carload of frozen fish 
from British Columbia to New York City. 
The Canadian shipper pays no transporta- 
tion tax. An identical load from Washing- 
ton or Oregon pays about 12 cents per 100 
pounds transportation tax. This proposal 
would limit that tax to 3 cents per 100 
pounds. That $32 per average car saving 
would be & real help to American fishermen 
who are having a tough fight to compete. 
The Treasury would get other taxes from 
such American fishermen, etc., to offset any 
transportation tax losses. Sixth, on all Gov- 
ernment bids calling for delivery to United 
States depots, supply points, ete., the shipper 
pays the tax and includes it in his price to 
the Government. The Government is get- 
ting the money in one pocket and paying it 
out of another—plus the cost of all the book- 
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keeping. The Government would save to 
eliminate taxes on such Government pur- 
chases. 


9. For the reasons given above and for 
many more peculiar to each industry, and 
each shipper, we ask that the transporta- 
tion tax be adjusted to the fair and reason- 
able maximum of 3 cents per 100 pounds on 
the billed weight of all shipments of prop- 
erty (except coal) 

Please write or call me if there is further 
or more specific information that you desire. 

Very truly yours, 
Prep H. TORAN. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. I also wish to have 
printed in the Recorp an appendix which 
shows the average freight rates by rail- 
road on which the 3-percent transporta- 
tion tax is assessed. The table shows 
that in many cases the rate rises by 
graduated sums as a product is shipped 
west or for any given distance. In many 
eases these taxes graduate a great deal 
as the freight rates increase. It seems 
to me that this is a matter which the 
committee should consider, not with re- 
spect to any change in the tax, but with 
respect to an adjustment of the tax, as 
suggested by my amendment. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Appendix to show average freight rates by railroad on which 3 percent transportation tax is assessed 
[Average rate per 100 pounds per ICC waybill study] 
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Authority: ICC Waybill Study (Rallroad Average Rates) for Year 1954. Per Statement TD-1 issued November 1955. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I assure the 
Senator from Washington that full con- 
sideration will be given to the matter by 
the committee. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia and 
other members of the committee will 
agree with me that the application of the 
tax has resulted in some inequities and 
injustices, and that some adjustments 
are needed. 

I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
Lax in the chair). Without objection, 
the Senator withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment, and I ask that it 


not be read in full, but that its text be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
The amendment offered by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY is as follows: 
Sec. 6. Reduction of tax on toilet prepara- 
tions. 


(a) Amendment of section 4021: Section 
4021 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to the tax on toilet preparations) 
is amended by striking out 10 percent” and 
inserting in Heu thereof “5 percent.” 

(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply only with 
respect. to articles sold on or after the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 10 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. 


Sxc. 7. Exemption from tax of pens, mechan- 
ical pencils, and lighters produced 
for sale at retail for less than $5. 

(a) Exemption: Part H of subchapter E 
of chapter 32 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to the tax on pens, me- 
chanical pencils, and lighters) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 4202. Exemption. 

“The tax imposed by section 4201 shall 
not apply to any article sold by the manu- 
facturer, producer, or importer which is 
intended to be sold at retail for less than 
$5. For purposes of this section, the price 
at which an article is intended to be sold 
at retail is— 

“(1) the retail price recommended by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer, if the 
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manufacturer, producer, or importer estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary or 
his delegate that a major“ portion of arti- 
cles of the same kind sold by him are sold 
at retail at such recommended price, or 

“(2) if paragraph (1) does not apply, the 
average price (as established to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary or his delegate by 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer) at 
which articles of the same kind sold by him 
are sold at retail.” 

(b) Technical amendment: The table of 
sections for such part II is amended by 
adding at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 4202. Exemption.” 

(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by this section shall apply only with respect 
to articles cold on or after the first day of 
the first month which begins more than 
10 days after the date of the enactment of 
this act. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The amendment 
consists of two parts. One part would 
reduce the tax upon commodities which 
are known as toiletry preparations. The 
second part would reduce the tax on 
pens, mechanical pencils, and lighters, 
sold at retail in American retail estab- 
lishments. 

The amendment is symbolic of a num- 
ber of amendments which I have had 
prepared relating to the excise taxes. I 
have selected 2 out of probably 8 such 
amendments, so that I may discuss them 
for a few moments, from the standpoint 
of what I consider to be a long-overdue 
revision that is necessary to be made in 
our tax laws, particularly in the excise- 
tax field. 

Of course, I realize that the excise 
taxes bring in a substantial amount of 
revenue. I also realize that we have a 
history of excise taxes in the United 
States. Some of those taxes have been 
applied in recent years, that is, within 
the past 16 or 17 years, as war taxes or 
defense taxes. They have acted not 
only to restrict and restrain purchases, 
but have also placed upon the average 
merchant the job of tax collector, at no 
compensation, I may say, from the Gov- 
ernment, and frequently at his own risk, 
in case he does not collect all the taxes 
the law prescribes. 

Let us consider, for example, a depart- 
ment store or drugstore or a general 
merchandise store which sells commodi- 
ties such as talcum powder, or cold 
cream, or hair oil. I admit that these 
are not what some people call essentials, 
but they are surely common items in the 
American household. 

My amendment proposes that the tax 
be reduced from 10 percent to 5 percent. 
I want it made quite clear that I feel 
the whole tax should be repealed. How- 
ever, in recognition of the revenue needs 
of the country, I propose in my amend- 
ment to cut the tax in half. At least 
that would give some tax relief to the 
consumer of those commodities. There 
is a whole list of commodities under this 
tax schedule. 

What is more important in the long 
run—and I say this for the purpose of 
testifying before the Senate committee, 
so to speak, because that is the purpose 
of making this record—the merchant is 
required to collect a kind of Federal sales 
tax and to be responsible for its remit- 
tance to the Federal Treasury. 

That is fine if a merchant has com- 
plete control over every clerk in his store. 
That is fine if he can afford to buy the 
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kind of cash register which registers 
every item on the basis of the category 
of the item, the department of the store 
in which it is sold, the cost of the item, 
and the amount of the tax. 

If any of my colleagues have seen that 
kind of cash register, they know that it 
is a bookkeeping system in itself. It is 
a very expensive machine. The only 
thing that is more expensive, I may say, 
is for a merchant not to collect the tax 
and to get caught and then to be penal- 
ized by the Federal Government. Then 
it becomes not only embarrassing, but 
sometimes literally fatal to the business 
operation, 

Iam hopeful that the Government will 
some day make it possible for a mer- 
chant not to be forced to act as tax col- 
lector unless the Government is willing 
to give the merchant the benefit of the 
civil-service retirement provisions, sick 
leave, and vacations, and all the other 
rewards and gratuities which come from 
employment by the Federal Government. 
I see no reason at all why the druggist 
or general merchandiser or department 
store owner should be working for Uncle 
Sam without being paid for his work, 
when other tax collectors are paid. Yet 
he not only works for Uncle Sam without 
pay, or salary, but if he does not do the 
work for which he receives no salary, far 
beyond the call of duty, he is subject toa 
jail sentence. 

Mr. President, Federal employees, if 
they are engaged in their work, are en- 
titled to what we call the employees’ 
compensation benefits. There is a 
bureau in the Department of Labor with 
jurisdiction over those matters. 

However, in this situation, if a depart- 
ment store owner, or a small town mer- 
chant, or even the owner of a small 
grocery store, or of a general super- 
market in a small town which sells 
toiletry items does not collect the tax on 
each and every sale he is subject to 
Federal penalty. It might be said, “Well, 
he ought to collect the tax.” Many of 
my good friends interested in the tax 
collection business have not worked be- 
hind the counter very long. Sometimes 
it is not only not possible to collect the 
tax, but it is also not possible to collect 
the money for the sale. Somebody 
might pick up the item and walk away, 
and the merchant would lose not only 
the tax but the cost of the item. 

Mr. President, I make this record today 
because I am hopeful that in due time 
the taxes on what I call the ordinary 
jewelry items, which sell for under $5, 
and taxes upon articles like pens and 
pencils, which are just as much a part 
of life as a pair of shoes, will be repealed. 
These items should not be taxed. 
Rather, taxes should be based on the in- 
come of the individual and not on the 
items which he uses. 

I also wish to say, Mr. President, that 
when the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] proposed this amendment 
relating to the tax on the transportation 
of persons and the tax on the transpor- 
tation of property I strongly supported 
it. I have in my hand here another 
amendment which would reduce those 
taxes to half the present amount. It 
would reduce the 10-percent tax on 
transportation of persons to 5 percent, 
the tax on transportation of property 
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other than coal from 3 percent to 1% 
percent, and the tax on transportation 
of coal from 4 percent to 2 percent. 

If there is any reason why there should 
be a higher tax on the transportation of 
coal than on the transportation of dom- 
inoes I should appreciate hearing it. 
Understanding that is beyond my con- 
ception. But there is a higher tax rate 
on coal than the tax rate on other com- 
modities. I cannot understand why 
coal, which is essential to industry and 
to the home, should be subject to a 
higher tax rate than other commodities. 

Furthermore, I think the transporta- 
tion tax is inequitable. I believe it works 
a discrimination upon the consumers 
and producers in the West and in the 
South. We who live in those areas have 
been subject to discriminatory freight 
rates for years. I think it is about time 
we called a halt to it, at least so far as 
ve can control it through the tax sched- 
ule. 

Finally, Mr. President, I have sup- 
ported today a number of amendments 
relating to small business. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a resolution which I 
received from the National Standard 
Parts Association be printed in the REC- 
orD at this point, since it relates to tax 
proposals on small business. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY PASSED BY THE 
BOARD or DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL STANDARD 
Parts ASSOCIATION AT ITs MEETING HELD 
DecEMBER 6, 1956 
Whereas the members of National Stand- 

ard Parts Association, consisting of inde- 
pendent manufacturers and wholesalers of 
automotive parts, equipment, accessories, 
chemicals, supplies, and refinishing mate- 
rials—established in all 48 States—are small- 
business men; and 

Whereas the principal difficulty facing all 
such small-business men in the operation 
of their businesses is their inability to ac- 
quire and retain sufficient funds necessary 
to profitably conduct their businesses in our 
competitive economy; and 

Whereas most small businesses have de- 
pended upon their earnings for such funds, 
which are no longer available because of the 
high tax demands of the Federal Government 
on all profits; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower's Commit- 
tee on Small Business recently recommended 
tax reduction as one of the most important 


va ea to aid small business: Therefore 
t 

Resolved, That the officers and counsel of 
National Standard Parts Association be di- 
rected to investigate and cooperate with 
any group or Congressional committee ap- 
pointed for this project, with a view to ob- 
taining necessary legislation to reduce Fed- 
eral corporate income taxes on the first 
$25,000 of a company’s income; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
personally presented by NSPA’s Washington 
legal counsel to each member of both the 
Senate and House Select Committees on 
Small Business, as well as to the staff per- 
sonnel of each of these committees, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I should also like 
to invite the attention of the Senate, Mr. 
President, to the fact that the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], as I 
noted earlier, has introduced a series of 
bills which appeared today in the form 
of amendments, which would have 
carried out the recommendations of the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Busi- 
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ness as well as some of the recommenda- 
tions of the Cabinet Committee relating 
to tax relief for small business. 

We have talked about small business 
tax relief for a generation, but we have 
not provided any. We have not accom- 
plished a single thing in this field. I 
suggest that this is an area where the 
Congress of the United States has a re- 
sponsibility second to none. 

There are investigations in this Con- 
gress relating to monopoly. There are 
investigations in this Congress relating 
to the application of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. The Senate can investigate 
and investigate, but until there is an ad- 
justment of the tax laws so that an in- 
dustrious individual can accumulate 
capital to compete in the market place 
monopoly is going to grow stronger and 
stronger. 

I happen to believe that the best regu- 
lator in a free-enterprise system is com- 
petition, and the best way to assure com- 
petition is to have a set of tax laws which 
permits the small individual, the small 
concern, or the small corporation to 
compete on equitable terms, by accumu- 
lating capital so that the concern may 
stand the test of competition with the 
industrial giants. 

I hope the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance in the not too distant future will 
see fit to consider every one of the pro- 
posals which have been advanced here 
today by Senators on both sides of the 
aisle, and concentrate on small-business 
tax relief as an adjustment measure. 
Such committee action is needed. It is 
unreasonable to expect that Senators 
will be able to amend the tax bill on the 
floor, for that is literally impossible. 

Finally, Mr. President, I know we shall 
come to the time when we will wish to 
adjust what we call the dependency al- 
lowances. I recall about a year or two 
ago the Senate came very close to making 
that kind of adjustment. I hope that 
before the end of this session of Congress 
we shall be able to raise the exemption 
allowance for dependents from $600 to at 
least $700. This would take care of 
everybody. As has been indicated, it 
would take care of the rich man and the 
poor man, the fat man and the thin man, 
the widow and the orphan. It would 
take care of the man who has a large 
family and the man who has a small 
family. 

So, Mr. President, I encourage our col- 
leagues who are members of the Senate 
Committee on Fimance to give their im- 
mediate attention to this all-important 
revenue measure, as to adjusting the ex- 
emption for dependents. 

We are planning to reduce the budget, 
according to statements I have heard. If 
such be the case, there ought to be an op- 
portunity to reduce taxes, and not only 
to reduce them for some categories but 
to make a general reduction across the 
board, which an exemption for depend- 
ents would permit. 

Mr. President, I said I would not press 
for a vote on my amendment, because I 
understand full well what the temper of 
the Senate is relating to this revenue 
measure. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the amendment in 
the hope that the Senate Committee on 
Finance will give its attention in the 
months ahead to the many proposals 
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which have been advanced here today, 
for a much more equitable and construc- 
tive tax program. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before the 
Senator withdraws his amendment, will 
he yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to associate my- 
self with every observation the Senator 
has made, in support of the amendment. 
It is a sound amendment, and the Com- 
mittee on Finance has an obligation to 
give this proposal early consideration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has withdrawn the 
acme a as the Senator has a right 

0. 

Are there further amendments? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
junior Senator from South Dakota is 
considering the proposal of a couple of 
amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield such time as the Senator 
from South Dakota. may desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has been 
yielded by the Senator from Texas such 
time as the Senator from South Dakota 
may need to make his statement. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I appreciate the Senator’s action. 

I should like to address an inquiry to 
the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, if I may have his attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota wishes to 
address a question to the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
junior Senator from South Dakota had 
in mind offering some amendments to 
this bill, if it is the only tax measure 
we are going to have an opportunity to 
consider at this session. However, I un- 
derstood from the statement of the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
earlier during the day there was other 
proposed tax legislation under consid- 
eration and that in all probability the 
Senate would have an opportunity to 
consider amendments to other parts of 
the tax bill later during the session. 

Mr. BYRD. Of course, the Senator 
realizes such legislation must originate 
in the House. Iam informed by the chief 
of our staff, Mr. Stam, that such legisla- 
tion is under consideration in the form 
of a revenue bill which will come to the 
Senate. But the Senate Committee on 
Finance has no revenue bill before it at 
the present time. I feel certain there will 
be one. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota appreciates 
the statement of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance and realizes, of 
course, the House must first take ac- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRD. The House is preparing 
to act, and the bill will come to the 
Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is the 
distinguished chairman of the committee 
able to say whether or not amendments 
dealing with the depletion allowance 
would be germane to such legislation? 

Mr. BYRD. The chief of the staff says 
he thinks they would be. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In that 
case, Mr. President, the Senator from 
South Dakota will not offer amendments 
at this time, but will seek to offer them 
at a later time. I trust the legislation 
now under consideration in the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives will reach the Senate 
later this session. 

I thank the distinguished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
time for debate on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Texas in a position to yield 
back his time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If I can ob- 
tain recognition I am prepared to make 
a suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirxsen] is prepared to yield back time 
on the bill I am prepared to yield back 
my time on the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We are prepared to 
yield back our time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, before the 
time is yielded back I should like to 
have 1 minute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. T yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, some re- 
marks were made on the floor earlier to- 
Qay about the Revenue Act of 1954, and a 
Senator said that the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] and other 
Senators, had voted for the bill. I want 
to clear the Recor in that regard. 

According to the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD, volume 100, part 7, page 9618, when 
the bill was passed on July 2, 1954, the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma was not 
present, was absent on official business, 
but was paired against the bill. 

When the conference report which en- 
acted the bill was agreed to on July 29, 
1954, as is shown in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, volume 100, part 9, page 12550, 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma was 
present and was recorded as voting 


I have made this statement in order 
that the Recorp may be clear with refer- 
ence to the statement made by a Sena- 
tor on the floor today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time on the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the bill having been yielded back, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ee ANT Mie BO Oo DE eee 

‘ime. 

The bill (H. R. 4090) was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to provide a 15-month extension 
of the existing corporate normal-tax rate 
and of certain excise-tax rates.” 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill as passed by the Senate be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. Presi- 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
10 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today 
it stand adjourned until 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RIVER AND HARBOR AND FLOOD 
CONTROL ACT OF 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 163, 
S. 497. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 497) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for navigation, flood 
control, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, two of our colleagues have very 
brief statements they wish to make on 
another subject. Then there will be an 
introductory statement on S. 497 this 
evening. 

It is not planned to have any votes 
this evening, but the Senate will con- 
vene at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
and I hope that action will be taken 
on the public works bill during the day. 


TRIAL BY JURY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, to- 
gether with the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] and the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
I am about to introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to guarantee and assure 
the sacred right of a trial by jury to every 
citizen charged with criminal contempt 
in the Federal courts of the United 
States. 

Arbitrary jail sentences by Federal 
judges in contempt cases, arising from 
alleged violations of the court’s own in- 
junctions, are foreign to every concep- 
tion of American justice and fair play. 

It is absolutely contrary to both the 
letter and the spirit of the Bill of Rights. 
This power should be denied to Federal 
judges in clear and unmistakable terms. 
My bill will accomplish that purpose. 

For many years members of organized 
labor have been given the absolute right 
of trial by jury in all cases of criminal 
contempt arising out of labor disputes. 
This bill will extend to all citizens these 
same rights under Federal law. 

The 17 cases of criminal contempt now 
pending before Judge Taylor’s court in 
Knoxville are concrete examples of 2 
situation where a judge can arbitrarily, 
at his own discretion, exercise a power 
which amounts to the denial of due 
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process of law. Sixteen of these persons 
were arrested and incarcerated for vio- 
lating an injunction to which they were 
not parties. Since December they have 
been unable to obtain a hearing of any 
kind. The press indicated only yester- 
day that the judge was undecided as to 
whether he would permit or allow a trial 
by jury. 

There can be, under pur Constitution, 
no right or privilege whith is more sacred 
and more fundamental to the preserva- 
tion of liberty than that of trial by jury 
in all cases where the victims can be con- 
fined for long prison sentences. 

Mr. President, out of order, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monn], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], and myself to introduce the bill 
for appropriate reference, 

Although the bill is offered as a sepa- 
rate bill, it will be offered as an amend- 
ment to the civil rights bill which is now 
before the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1735) to amend chapter 
233, title 18, United States Code, relating 
to criminal contempts, introduced by Mr. 
EAsTLAND (for himself, Mr. THuRMOND, 
and Mr. Byrp), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the great American heritages is the 
right of trial by jury. 

Up until the time the Constitution of 
the United States was formulated and 
adopted, the right of a person to a trial 
by jury had never before been so clearly 
stated in the basic law of any country. 
In article III, section 2, the Constitution 
guarantees that “the trial of all crimes, 
except in cases of impeachment, shall be 
by jury; and such trial shall be held in 
the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed.” 

In the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution the guaranty to a trial by jury is 
supplemented by the further guaranty 
that “no person shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or in- 
dictment of a grand jury.” 

The sixth amendment spells out the 
meaning of trial by jury in the following 
guaranty: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have heen 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have compulsory proc- 
ess for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and 


to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense. 


I regret to say, Mr. President, that I do 
not believe the spirit of this constitu- 
tional guaranty has always been applied 
in the past. But no violation of the spirit 
of this constitutional guaranty, which 
has occurred in the past, compares with 
the apparent determination of some peo- 
ple in the present to circumvent the 
guaranty of the right of trial by jury. 

The dangers inherent in empowering 
a judge to impose sentences on persons 
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not tried by a jury were made clear in 
some of the cases arising out of labor 
disputes in the early thirties. 

As a result of occurrences which took 
place during that period of labor unrest, 
a law was enacted specifically for the 
protection of persons involved in labor 
management disputes. That law—title 
18, section 3692—provides that— 

In all cases of contempt arising under the 
laws of the United States governing the issu- 
ance of injunctions or restraining orders in 
any case involving or growing out of a labor 
dispute, the accused shall enjoy the right 
of a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the 
contempt shall have been committed. 


The same protection extended to per- 
sons in labor disputes does not apply in 
other type cases. The law clearly 
states—title 18, section 401—that— 

A court of the United States shall have 
power to punish by fine or imprisonment, at 
its discretion, such contempt of its author- 
ity, and none other, as— 

(1) Misbehavior of any person in its prés- 
ence or so near thereto as to obstruct the 
administration of justice; 

(2) Misbehavior of any of its officers in 
their official transactions; 

(3) Disobedience or resistance to its lawful 
writ, process, order, rule, decree, or command, 


In title 18, section 3691, there is an- 
other provision which constitutes a de- 
nial of the right of trial by jury. This 
section provides, in addition to the three 
conditions in section 402, that the right 
to trial by jury shall not apply in crim- 
inal contempts when the action is 
“brought or prosecuted in the name of, 
or on behalf of, the United States.” 

This is a most important provision, 
when in certain instances the court has 
requested the United States to prosecute 
@ case, or when the Justice Department 
has voluntarily entered the case and has 
substituted the United States for the real 
party in interest. 

In effect, this provision makes it pos- 
sible to deny the right of trial by jury in 
all contempt cases. 

The entry of the United States into a 
case negates protection of the right of 
trial by jury, which Americans almost 
unanimously. consider a fundamental 
right. I doubt that many citizens real- 
ize they have been denied the right of 
trial by jury in any situation. 

If a person charged with a heinous 
crime is entitled, as he is under the Con- 
stitution, to the right of trial by jury, 
surely there is not a Member of the Sen- 
ate who would deny the same right to a 
citizen charged with violating an injunc- 
tion. The validity of injunctions is sub- 
ject to dispute. Therefore, I can visual- 
ize no reasonable basis on which anyone 
could claim that justice would be best 
served by denial of jury trial. The time 
has not come in this country when the 
end justifies the means in courts of jus- 
tice. I do not believe such a time will 
ever come in the United States. The 
people of this country believe in consti- 
tutional government. I believe they 
want it strengthened, not weakened. 

Mr. President, the bill I am cosponsor- 
ing with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND] and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] would strengthen 
the constitutional guarantee of the right 
of trial by jury. 
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The courts would still have the power 
to punish contempts committed in the 
presence of the court or so near by as to 
interfere with justice, or in the event of 
contempt of an officer of the court. 

The bill would simply provide every 
citizen with the protection now given 
persons in labor disputes. It would also 
prevent entry of the United States into 
cases from denying the accused a trial by 
jury. 

There has been much talk of strength- 
ening civil rights. This bill provides a 
way to strengthen the right of trial by 
jury for every citizen of the United 
States. The bill is nonpartisan and non- 
discriminatory. I hope the committee 
and the Senate will act expeditiously on 
the bill, so as to protect more adequately 
this vital right. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp two articles by David Lawrence, 
who is one of the ablest writers in Amer- 
ica today. One of the articles is en- 
titled “Does the End Justify the Means?” 
and was published in the Washington 
Star of March 26. The other article, 
entitled “An Unprecedented Action,” was 
published in the Washington Star of 
March 15. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Star of March 26, 

1957] 

DOES THE END JusTIivy THE MEANS?—HEN- 
NINGS’ OPINION ON Cron. RIGHTS CASES 
SUGGESTS Use or UNITED STATES INJUNCTIVE 
POWER 

(By David Lawrence) 

The end seems to justify the means—and 
if the Constitution stands in the way, it 
must be circumvented. 

This is a dangerous doctrine in a democ- 
racy and one that the American people will 
resent to the utmost. But it comes, in effect, 
from the chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights, Senator 
THomMAs HENNINGS, Democrat of Missouri, 
who, though denying any intention to aban- 
don jury trial in America, says frankly that, 
because southern juries will not convict in 
civil rights cases, some way has to be found 
to get around them. 

In a formal memorandum to the members 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Mr. HENNINGS says: 

“We know that, regardless of the facts, 
juries in some such cases are not likely to 
convict. An alternative is the grant of in- 
jJunctive relief to the United States.” 

This means government by injunction, 
It is something that the labor unions suc- 
cessfully fought until they got relief from 
Congress in the Norris-La Guardia anti-in- 
junction law. But this is a special privilege 
granted only to individuals involved in labor 
disputes. Now it is intended to punish with- 
out jury trial any citizens who become in- 
volved in any way in disputes over civil 
rights. 

This, of course, would result because the 
suits in civil-rights cases would be prose- 
cuted in the name of the United States, and 
such a device automatically bars any jury 
trial. 

The Missouri Senator frankly admits this. 
In fact, his candor is to be commended, for 
he takes issue with Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Olney of the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice, who on March 15 
issued a statement arguing that the de- 
fendants in the Clinton, Tenn., case had 
not been deprived of a jury trial. Mr. Olney 
contended that, because in the middle of 
the proceedings the United States had been 
made a party to the suit, this was a tech- 
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nical matter and it didn’t mean jury trial 

had been forfeited. Here is what the Assist- 

ant Attorney General said: 

“The right to a jury trial is not a matter of 
discretion to be granted or withheld by the 
Department of Justice or by the court and 
could not in any case be defeated by the sub- 
stitution, for technical reasons, of the name 
of the United States on the contempt cita- 
tion.” 

But the memorandum by Senator HEN- 
NINGS, which he says is supported by an ex- 
haustive analysis made by the chief counsel 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, takes the opposite view. 

Mr. HENNINGS, after giving a list of 28 Fed- 
eral statutes in which injunctions may be 
issued, says: 

“As outlined above with one exception 
(labor disputes cases under the Norris-La 
Guardia Act) there is no right to trial by 
jury in cases for criminal contempt of court 
for violations of injunctions, under these 
statutes, where the United States is a party 
to the case.” 

The history of this type of case under Fed- 
eral injunctions shows that where contempt 
is committed in the presence of the court 
or where the principal who is ordered to obey 
an injunction disregards it, he may be 
hauled into court and tried and punished 
without a jury trial. 

In the Clinton, Tenn., case, however, the 
complainants were private individuals who 
said that 18 defendants had conspired to 
violate the Federal injunction. These al- 
leged acts were committed outside the court- 
room. The defendants were not principals 
in the dispute. The school board itself had 
complied with the Federal injunction order- 
ing the end of segregation. Then, all of a 
sudden, the Department of Justice on Feb- 
ruary 25 last asked the court to change the 
name of the case and insert the name 
“United States” as the complaining party. 
This automatically bars a jury trial because 
the law specifically says so. 

Surely, the American people are entitled 
to know what's going on here and what sub- 
terfuges are being used at Clinton. For, if 
what happened in the Clinton case is valid— 
in fact, the Federal judge promptly approved 
the change in the name of the case—then 
civil rights legislation by the Senate or 
the House isn’t really necessary after all. If 
indeed, the end justifies the means,” the 
Department of Justice, whether authorized 
or not by civil rights legislation, can 
change the name of any case and deprive 
the defendants of a jury trial in criminal 
contempt cases. There need be no explana- 
tion given except perhaps the excuse of 
technical reasons, though everyone will 
know that it’s really an effort to get around 
the fact that southern juries might not 
bring in convictions in civil rights cases. 

A constitutional amendment is the logical 
way to deal with the whole problem. If two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress and three- 
fourths of the States want to take away or 
limit further the right of trial by jury, then 
the Constitution and law will order it done— 
and such orders will be obeyed. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

March 15, 1957] 

AN UNPRECEDENTED ACTION—DENIAL OF 
RIGHTS CHARGED IN ELIMINATION OF JURY 
‘TRIAL IN CLINTON CONTEMPT CASE 

(By David Lawrence) 

The right of trial by jury is such an in- 
tegral part of the Constitution of the United 
States that, when someone in the law-en- 
forcement branch of the Government begins 
to tamper with it, there is naturally grave 
concern. Sometimes, because technicalities 
are overlooked by the general public, the 
opportunity is afforded officials to pull the 
wool over the eyes of the people. 

Thus, within the last few weeks, a strange 
and unprecedented action has been taken 
by a Federal judge in Tennessee, acting at 
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the request of the Department of Justice 
here. It had the effect of denying a jury 
trial to 18 citizens at Clinton, Tenn., ac- 
cused of acts of interference with the proc- 
ess of forced association in the schools. 

Just after the publicity was first given to 
the episode in these columns, the United 
Press in a dispatch from Washington on 
March 6 reported: 

“A Justice Department spokesman said 18 
persons charged with interference with in- 
tegration at a Clinton (Tenn.) high school 
are entitled to trial by jury.” 

But the fact is that the Department of 
Justice, in the middle of the recent pro- 
ceedings had petitioned the court to change 
the name of the case so it would be carried 
on in the name of the United States though 
previously the parties to the suit were local 
school board officials and the defendants. 
By substituting the words “United States,” 
the right to trial by jury in contempt cases 
was automatically lost. So the announce- 
ment is meaningless. 

Knowing the law, why did the Department 
of Justice ask to change the names of the 
parties in the first place, and why did the 
Federal judge on February 25 approve that 
request? But even more puzzling is an- 
other question: Why, in view of the March 
6 press announcement, hasn't the Depart- 
ment of Justice since asked the Federal 
judge to withdraw its petition to make the 
United States a party to the suit and thus 
make sure that the right of trial by jury 
for the defendants will be preserved? For 
it isn't just a matter of discretion or of 
the willingness of the Department of Jus- 
tice to grant a jury trial if the United States 
is a party to the suit. It’s a matter of legal 
right and not of the Department's discre- 
tion. 

It is being alleged that the Department 
of Justice all along has not objected to jury 
trial in the Clinton cases, but this never has 
been and is not now up to the Department 
of Justice to decide. 

So the question goes back to the action 
of Federal Judge Robert Taylor in Knox- 
ville, who approved the Department's re- 
quest that the United States be made a 
party to the suit. This, under existing law, 
automatically barred a jury trial. 

The theory back of this law presumably 
is that a judge is the best person to decide 
whether contempt has been committed in 
his own courtroom. But the decisions ren- 
dered in the past do not uphold the right 
of a judge to punish for contempt ordi- 
nary acts of lawlessness committed outside 
his courtroom. Contempt cases, moreover, 
have been filed in the name of the United 
States only against persons who are them- 
selves principals in a controversy, like the 
officers of a labor union who defy an in- 
junction when the Government, itself, has 
seized or taken over a plant or series of 
plants. 

In this instance, the local school board is 
the complaining party, and the local authori- 
ties have the responsibility of enforcing law 
and order. There would have been a rea- 
son for interposing the name of the “United 
States” as a party to the suit if the local 
school board had refused to obey the Su- 
preme Court’s order on forced association or a 
Federal judge’s injunction on the subject. 
But the school board has been complying 
from the start. 

All this becomes pertinent because of the 
so-called civil-rights legislation pending in 
Congress, under which it is sought to allow 
the United States to intervene in cases where 
Negroes may have been refused an oppor- 
tunity to register and vote in elections. If 
such legislation is passed, the United States 
will become a party to all the suits filed, and 
there will be no opportunity for jury trial 
unless Congress repeals the present law. 

Presumably, the proponents of the civil- 
rights legislation fear local trials by jury be- 
cause of public sentiment adverse to forced 
association of children in schools. So the 
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device being employed is designed to avoid 
trial by jury. 

It’s a situation where the end is supposed 
to justify the means. But the means hap- 
pens to be a denial of rights granted in the 
Constitution, itself. 


RIVER AND HARBOR AND FLOOD 
CONTROL ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 497) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors 
for navigation, flood control, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, before 

a brief statement on Senate 
bill 497, I ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate, in order that I may thank the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works 
for their fine cooperation in the consid- 
eration of this important measure. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 497 is an 
omnibus river and harbor and fiood-con- 
trol bill. Title I deals with river and 
harbor authorizations, and title II deals 
with flood-control authorizations. The 
Jast general authorization bill was the 
act approved September 3, 1954. 

In the past it has been customary to 
consider such a bill about every 3 years, 
to give consideration to reports which 
have been transmitted to Congress and 
to give additional necessary monetary 
authorization to major basin plans, in 
order to carry forward those comprehen- 
sive plans, as approved by the Congress. 

The Committee on Public Works be- 
lieves this is the proper time to consider 
an omnibus bill to authorize projects 
urgently needed for the protection of 
lives and property, for the improvement 
of the Nation’s waterways, and for the 
general enhancement of the national 
economy. 

During the 84th Congress, the Com- 
mittees on Public Works of both the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
held extensive hearings on many public- 
works projects. A bill—H. R. 12080, 84th 
Congress—was passed by the Congress, 
and was vetoed by the President on 
August 10, 1956. That bill included an 
authorization of about $1.6 billion. 

In his memorandum of disapproval the 
President referred to 32 projects, involv- 
ing an amount of $530 million, which had 
not been given adequate study and re- 


arataria Bay . — 
Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca, Te 
atupe St Channel (Port Lavaca, Tex.) 
Port -Corpus Christi Waterway, Tex.. 
c 


¥reepoi r, Tex 
M i River between Missouri River and Min- 
neapolis, Minn., damage to levee and drainage dis- 


Mississippi River at Alton, Nl., commercial harbor... 
Mississippi River at Alton, Ul; small-boat harbor... 
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view within the executive branch and by 
the affected States, in accordance with 
existing laws, and transmitted to Con- 
gress. The President further indicated 
that his action in vetoing the omnibus 
bill need cause no delay in starting work 
on the many worthwhile projects in the 
bill. 

S. 497 is essentially the same as the 
bill which was passed during the second 
session of the 84th Congress. The total 
amount of the bill is about $150 million 
less than that of H. R. 12080. 

During this session of Congress, the 
committee held additional hearings on 
many of the projects and provisions of 
the bill. The Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of the Budget presented data 
on the present status of the reports and 
projects in the bill to which exception 
had previously been taken. Additional 
data was presented, and local interests 
and Members of Congress presented 
their views. 

The committee gave careful considera- 
tion to the testimony presented, includ- 
ing that given last year to the Commit- 
tees on Public Works of the Senate and 
the House. The bill as approved by the 
committee includes the projects con- 
sidered fully justified for authorization 
at this time. 

The committee believes this proposed 
legislation is urgently needed in order 
to carry forward these important pro- 
grams and to prevent delay which would 
have unfortunate results in the retarda- 
tion of projects and the postponement 
in the realization of the benefits which 
would result from such project. 

These programs contemplate full co- 
ordination with other related programs, 
in order to produce the ultimate eco- 
nomic utilization and development of 
our water resources; and they will con- 
tribute materially to the economic well- 
being of the Nation. ; 

The committee recognizes the neces- 
sity for maintaining, in connection with 
these new authorizations, a balance be- 
tween present and prospective future 
budgetary developments. In order to 
preserve and strengthen the welfare and 
economy of the Nation, our water-re- 
sources development program must be 
continued, and even must be increased 
as rapidly as fiscal requirements will per- 
mit. 


Projects in title I of bill, sec. 101 
NAVIGATION 


and dam No, 26. 


Minnesota 


Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, Beaver Slough... 
Mississippi River at Clinton, Iowa, report on damages. 
Mississippi River between St. Louis, Mo., and lock 


St. Anthony Falis, Minn., modification 
Ohio Ri t Gallipolis; Ohio 

o River at Gallipolis, Ohio....--... 
Licking River, Ka ---- 
Two Rivers Harbor, Wis... 
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In recommending enactment of the 
bill, the committee realizes that the total 
authorizations included in it do not ex- 
ceed the total amounts included in the 
last several similar bills, when allowance 
is made for present-day costs. 

The estimated cost of the projects re- 
ported in the bill is based on current 
prices, which in general are those pre- 
vailing at the present time. 

The total amount of monetary au- 
thorization in this bill, when broken 
down into the major categories, is set 
forth in a table which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, so as to avoid taking the 
time of the Senate by reading the table 
into the Recorp. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
tables listing the projects included in 
the two titles of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Monetary summary of bill (cost of new work) 


Title I, rivers and harbors; 
Sec. 101: 


Navigation projects $88, 070, 000 
Beach-erosion projects 5,290, 000 
Sec. 104: Eradication of 
water-hyacinths 5, 063, 000 
Sec. 108: Upper Fox River, 
TTT 300, 000 
Sec. 109: Calumet-Sag proj- 
Se r sree nga 9, 884, 000 
‘Title I, rivers and harbors: 
Sec. 110: Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Canal 22, 000, 000 
Total, title 1. 110, 607, 000 
Title IL, flood control: 
Sec. 203: 
New projects or projects 
modifications 8381, 902, 000 
Increased basin authori- 
6 633, 300, 000 
Lower Mississippi River 
„ 145, 745, 000 
Title IL, flood control: 
Sec. 204: Oroville Dam, 
. 1 50, 000, 000 
Sec. 208: Missouri River 
Basin, Department of the 
SNOT oc AIA E ance ss 200, 000, 000 
Total, title II. 1, 410, 947, 000 


Grand total 1, 521, 554, 000 
1 Estimated by the Bureau of the Budget. 
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BEACH EROSION 
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4 op Connecticut, ares 9, East River to New Haven | H, 


arbor, 
Fire Island Inlet, Long Island, N, . 
Asbury Park to Manasquan, . 


395, 84th Cong. 


$12,000 | San Diego County, Calif. 
2, 724, 000 T. N. 


Grand total, sec. 101 


Waimea Beach and Hanapepe Bay, Island of Kauai, 


Total, beach eroslon P 


H. 399, 84th Cong. 
H. 432, 84th Cong 


1 H indicates House documents. 


8 indicates Senate documents. 


Projects in title IT of bill, sec. 203 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Project Document No.! 


Connecticut River Basin: 
Comprehensive basin 
5 1 Reservoir, Muss. 
Mad River Reservoir, Conn 

Housatonic River Basin: 

Hall Meadow Brook Reservoir, 
Conn. 

East Branch Naugatuck Reser- 
voir, Conn. 

Susquehanna River Basin H 394, 84th Cong. 

Pantego and Cucklers Creek, N. G.. H. 398, 84th Cong. 

Savannah River Basin, completion H. 657, 78th Cong. 

of Hartwell Reservoir, Ga. 

eae and southern Florida: 


. E Raden ea 
S. 17, 85th Cong... 
H. —, 85th C 


mprehensive 8 5 o TTT 

fen y County, Fla... ....- H. —, 85th Cong.. 
9 River Basin, Miss. and | H. 167, 84th Cong. 
Alabama River at Montgomery, Ala..| H. 83, 85th Cong.. 


Lower Mississippi River: 

Channel improvement main stem. 

White River Backwater project, 
Arkansas, 

Boeuf and Tensas Rivers and 
Bayou Macon Basin, Ark. 

Old and Atchafalaya Rivers, La 

St. Francis River Basin, Ark 

was tt Bayou, Yazoo River, 


iss. 
Bayou Chevreuil, La 
Wolf River, T 
Ber CoM River Basin, Okla. and 


Ark, 
Trinidad Dam, Purgatoire River, 


jolo, 
White River Basin: 
Comprehensive basin plan 
Lone Rock and Gilbert Reser- 
voirs, Ark. 
Pecos River Basin, Carlshad, N. Mex. ~ 
Rio Grande Basin, Socorro, N. Mex.. 
Upper Mississippi River Basin: 


S. 26, 85th Cong. 


H 76, 85th Cong... 
H. —, 85th Cong.. 


H. 325, 84th Cong. 


Comprehensive basin plan 
Eau Calle River. Wis... -| 8. 52, 84th Cong.. 
Winona, Minn H. 324, 84th Cong. 


Mankato and North Mankato, | H. 437, 84th Cong. 
Minn, 


Saylorville rit Towa. 

Kaskaskia River, III. 

Root veg at ‘Rushford, Minn....| H. 431, siih Cong. 
Great Lakes Basin 

pac “age Mellen and Odanah, | H. 165, 84th Cong. 

Kalamazoo River at Kalamazoo, | S. 53, 84th Cong... 


Mich. 
Grand River at Lansing, Mich. . S. 132, 84th Cong. 


H. 108, 85th Cong. 


II. 347, 84th Cong. 


ow proj- | Increased 
ects or basin Project 
modifica- | authoriza- 
tions tions 


Great Lakes Basin—Continued 


Saginaw River, Mich 


Missouri River Basin: 


Eim 
Floyd River, Towa 


fort, 


Oswego River at Auburn, N. V. S. 133, 84 


1 rehensive basin plan. 
iver Dam, 8, Dak 


Black — River at Frank- | H. 409, 84th Cong. 
Goring and Mitchell Valleys, 


New pro; Increased 
Document No. oote or J basin 
modifica- | authoriza- 
tions tions 
8 H. 346, pa 8 $16, 085, 000 
Cong. i 


H. 417, 84th Cong. 


e 30, 000, 000 8. 139, 84th Cong. 
938/000 „ 
e 44, 300, 000 Salt Crock and tributaries, Ne- 
PF aor 4a H. 396, 84th Cong_| 13, 314, 00 — 
Ruffy Brook and Lost River, Minn .] S. 141, "s4th Cong.. 632, 000 4 
ERE Se! 000,000 || Ohio River Basin: 
$172, 000. ff Saline River and tributaries, Illi- 
39,724,000) [tctcakonwenoe: PPT H. 316, 84th Cong. 
Upper Wabash River, Ind H. 435, 84th Cong. 
1, 300, 000 Bruch Creek at Princeton, W. Va.] S. 122, 84th Cong.. 
Meadow River at East Rainelle, | S. 137, Sith Cong.. 
75, 000, 000 W. V: 


Va. 
Williamson, W. Va 


Sacramento River Basin: 


Chico Landing to Red 


San Joaquin River Basin: 
Comprehensive basin 
Buchanan Reservoir 


Los Angeles River Basin, C. 


Willamette River Basin. 
Sammamish River Basin, 


Lake Chautauqua and Chada- 
koin River at Jamestown, N. V. 
West Branch of Mahoning River, 


Ohio. 
Sandy Lick Creek, Brookville, 
a. 
a Creek at Washington, 
a. 
Middle Gila River Basin, Arz. 779—7——— 


alif. 
Hidden Reservoir, Calif. 
Kawesh and Tule River Wo Calif. 


Bruces Eddy Reservoir, Idaho 
Wash. 


Chena River at Fairbanks, 


H.—, 85th Cong... 


Comprehensive basin plan_.......].....-----------~---|«2-.-------- 

luff, Calif. H. 272, Sith Cong.. 

Eel River, Sandy Prairie region, 
California, 


Weber River and tributaries, Utah...) H. 158, 84th Cong. 


H. 80, 85th Cong 


Santa Ana River Basin, Calf. 
Columbia River Basin, including the 


8. 51, Sith Cong. 
H. 157, 84th Cong.. 


Alaska. H. 137, 84th Cong. 


ö ˙— XIII.. —... a 
New projects or modifications. 
Mace in lower Mississippi River 


Grand total, sec. 203. —— 44 — 1, 160, 947, 000 


1 H indicates House document. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I desire 
especially to thank the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Works, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 

I shall appreciate it very much if the 
Senator from Oklahoma will make a 
statement at this time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate very much the kind remarks of the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. Under his very 
able leadership, the committee reported 
the bill, after many days of hearings 
and weeks of consideration, deliberation, 
and discussion by the subcommittee and 
the full committee. It was reported by 
the committee, not quite unanimously. 


8 indicates Senate document, 


“Flood control, general.“ 


I think two members filed minority views 
with reference to the bill. 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, it is one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of proposed legislation that 
will come before this session of the 
Congress. 

About 2 years ago, Mr. President, the 
then distinguished chief of the Army en- 
gineers, General Sturgis, appeared be- 
fore our subcommittee and discussed 
generally the program of water conserva- 
tion in the United States. He called at- 
tention, first, to the rapidly increasing 
population of our country; and, second, 
to the rapidly increasing amounts of 


Includes Bayou Chevreuil, La., and Wolf River, Tenn., which are carried under 


water required, on an average per capita, 
by all the population of our country. 

In 1850 the per capita consumption of 
water in the United States was about 50 
gallons a person. In 1950 it had in- 
creased to the point where it exceeded 
1,000 gallons per capita every day. 

In the development of our industrial 
economy, in the environment of the im- 
proved methods of agricultural produc- 
tion, there can be little question that in 
the next 35 or 40 years the amount of 
water required, on a per capita basis, 
will be double the present requirement. 

When we realize that the population of 
our country, on the basis of the present 
rate of increase, will very likely double in 
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that same period of time, we are con- 
fronted with the realization that the ne- 
cessity of the population for water could 
well be four times the amount required 
today. 

In his report to the committee about 
2 years ago, the Chief of Engineers, in 
discussing the falling water tables in 
underground reservoirs, called attention 
to what I believe to be one of the most 
important and serious matters confront- 
ing great areas of the United States. 
In certain areas of the West and South- 
west water is being withdrawn from un- 
derground reservoirs at a rate that low- 
ers the water table as much as 7 feet 
a year. In some of the water tables, 
measurements have disclosed that the 
natural rate of replacement of the water 
is about one-half inch a year. With 
that knowledge in his mind, and with 
a great general knowledge of the prob- 
lem, the distinguished General Sturgis 
stated that, unless we have a more ag- 
gressive program of water conservation, 
unless we go forward at a much more 
rapid rate in providing surface reser- 
voirs in which to collect and store water 
for the needs of the areas, vast sections 
of our country will become a Gobi Desert 
within 50 years. 

In considering that report and other 
information developed by the commit- 
tee, and in an effort to face up to the 
problem in this bill, the committee has 
provided a section which, in its judg- 
ment, will go a long way toward making 
it possible to provide surface reservoirs 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the Nation, in which to collect and store 
water to meet the present needs of the 
people, and the increasing needs of the 
future. That provision is contained in 
section 205. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
like very much to have the chairman 
of the subcommittee discuss for a mo- 
ment the detailed provisions of section 
205, in order to establish legislative his- 
tory. Some of my constituents are very 
interested in this subject. 

Mr. KERR. This section declares the 
policy of Congress to recognize the re- 
sponsibility of local entities in develop- 
ing water supplies, and that the Federal 
Government should participate and co- 
operate in such development. The com- 
mittee has amended the section to make 
it applicable to both Corps of Engineer 
and Bureau of Reclamation reservoirs. 

Subsection (a) would permit the Fed- 
eral agencies to incorporate storage in 
reservoirs for low-flow augmentation 
under certain conditions and with cer- 
tain restrictions. This is a much needed 
provision to permit the optimum devel- 
opment of the Nation’s water resources 
and will correct the present situation 
which sometimes results in the construc- 
tion of reservoirs which do not take full 
advantage of the potentiality of the 
stream flow. Release of the provided 
Storage to increase low flows down- 
stream would not require reimbursement 
when the benefits are widespread and 
general. 

Subsection (b) provides for inclusion 
of planned storage in Federal reservoirs 
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projects, existing, surveyed, or to be con- 
structed, for present or anticipated fu- 
ture demand for municipal or industrial 
water supply, and provides for equitable 
reimbursement to the United States 
when a contract is made for the use of 
the water. The entire amount allocated 
to water supply is to be repaid within the 
economic life of the project, not to ex- 
ceed 50 years, at established interest 
rates. The committee feels that the pro- 
visions of this section should be appli- 
cable to projects previously authorized 
to include storage for water-supply pur- 
poses, where such authorization provides 
for lump-sum payments in advance of 
the availability of the water for such 
use. 

The committee realizes the seriousness 
of the water supply situation in our 
country, and that it is gradually getting 
worse. With the large quantities of 
water now being used and the consump- 
tion of water increasing at an alarming 
rate, the condition is not likely to im- 
prove. 

The committee felt that maximum de- 
velopment should be made of all Federal 
reservoir projects, those constructed by 
both the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and that the 
necessary storage should be included in 
such reservoirs any time that present or 
anticipated requirements indicate the 
need for it for water supply purposes or 
low-flow regulation downstream. 

Consideration should be given to in- 
clusion of water supply storage in a res- 
ervoir from the early inception of the 
project. Through the survey stage, then 
the authorization, the planning, and 
finally the construction stage. The plan- 
ning for water supply storage should not 
stop even after completion of the proj- 
ect, but as the surrounding area develops, 
population increases, and water demands 
grow, arrangements should be studied for 
including the storage in reservoirs then 
existing. 

It was believed desirable that the pro- 
visions of this section be made applicable 
also to any existing reservoirs or those 
under construction at the present time. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Texas. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator how 
the repayment provisions for water sup- 
ply storage apply to existing reservoirs 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. KERR. The provisions of the 
section, including reimbursement to re- 
pay the costs allocated to water supply, 
apply the same for reservoirs already 
constructed, under construction, to be 
constructed, or now in the survey or 
planning stage. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How would 
this provision apply to existing con- 
tracts for use of storage for water-sup- 
ply purposes? 

Mr. KERR. There have been several 
bills passed providing for payment for 
water-supply storage in Corps of Engi- 
neers reservoirs in a lump sum, or con- 
tribution made on a percentage basis as 
construction of the project progresses, 
in order to permit the project to proceed 
without delay. Under these bills pay- 
ment is to be made prior to the time 
water is first available from the project. 

Under the provisions of section 205 
the costs allocated to water supply may 
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be repaid on a basis that secures reim- 
bursement within the economic life of 
the project, but in no event to exceed 50 
years after the project is first available 
for the storage of water. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then it is 
the interpretation of the Senator from 
Oklahoma that a project now under con- 
struction, such as the Ferrell’s Bridge 
project in my State, containing author- 
ized storage for water-supply purposes, 
could be renegotiated and brought un- 
der the provisions of section 205. 

Mr. KERR. That is my interpreta- 
tion of the language of the bill, and it 
was the intention of the committee in 
adopting that language. 

It was the feeling of the committee 
that with the passage of this new and 
very vitally important provision of legis- 
lation, it would be only equitable and 
just that its provisions be made avail- 
able and applicable to projects previously 
constructed, or now being constructed, 
just as they are made available with 
reference to projects now being planned 
or to be planned and constructed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wish to 
thank my distinguished friend for the 
time he has given me. I commend him 
highly for the very fine job he has done 
in the legislative field of river and harbor 
and flood-control work. No Member of 
the Senate has made more of a contribu- 
tion than the Senator from Oklahoma, 
and we are all deeply in his debt. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I invite at- 
tention to the fact that we are prepared 
to remain in session as late as necessary 
this afternoon, to accommodate any Sen- 
ators who desire to address the Senate. 

Under the order previously entered, the 
Senate will convene at 10 o'clock tomor- 
row morning. We are hopeful that we 
can get action on the pending measure 
before the Senate concludes its business 
tomorrow. If necessary, we are prepared 
to remain in session later than usual—if 
necessary into the evening—to get action 
on this very important bill. 

I wish all Senators to be on notice 
that the Senate will convene at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, and that we shall be 
prepared to remain in session until a vote 
is had on the pending bill, even though 
we may be required to remain in session 
later than usual. 


HON. CARLOS P. GARCIA, NEW 
PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
death of President Magsaysay was an 
irreparable loss to the free world, yet it 
is a matter of gratification for all Amer- 
icans to see how democracy has taken 
root in the young Republic of the Phil- 
ippines. 

The sudden death of a great leader is 
bound to create a crisis in his govern- 
ment. In the case of countries not con- 
versant with democratic principles, 
they are rocked by upheavals, some- 
times bloody, and the nation undergoes 
a period of turbulence that disturbs the 
processes of government. In the case 
of the Philippines, the transition was 
peaceful and orderly. 


1957 


The new President, the Honorable 
Carlos P. Garcia, who as Vice President 
succeeded the late President Magsaysay, 
took the reins of government in a man- 
ner that was a tribute to the democratic 
training of the Filipino people. 

In an exclusive interview that he gave 
to the editor in chief of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, Mr. Walker Stone, 
who happened to be in Manila a few 
hours after taking his oath of office, 
President Garcia declared that the Phil- 
ippines cannot be a neutralist country, 
and announced that he will continue the 
uncompromising fight of Magsaysay 
against communism. 

He also said that it is his policy to 
maintain the traditional relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Philip- 
pines which, he said, “is a relationship 
that is more than mere friendship, for 
it was welded in the greatest crucible of 
all—war.” 

The interview was published by the 
Washington Daily News of March 25, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW WITH GARcIA—"WE WILL 
FIGHT COMMUNISM” 


(By Walker Stone) 


MANILA, March 25.—The Philippines’ new 
President, Carlos P. Garcia, in a special mes- 
sage assured the American people today that 
Filipinos will never be neutral in the world 
struggle against communism. 

He pledged his administration to con- 
tinue relations with the United States which 
are “more than friendship.” 

The private interview occurred on the up- 
stairs landing of President Garcia’s modest 
two-story home in Quezon City on Manila’s 
outskirts. In the overflowing hall, living 
and dining rooms below were crowds of 
seekers after favors. This contemplative 
man will not soon again know the privacy 
which was his before top responsibilities were 
thrust upon him by the tragic death of his 
political ally, President Ramon Magsaysay. 

TALKED SLOWLY 

President Garcia, weary after his long trip 
home from Australia to assume office and 
take a leading part in Mr. Magsaysay's obse- 
quies, was seated relaxed at a small confer- 
ence table when asked to give a message to 
the American people through the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. Without notes and 
without interruption he spoke softly and 
slowly so it could be taken down in longhand. 

“I hope,” said the new President, “the 
American people will understand the Filipino 
people’s desire now to do the best we can to 
maintain our traditional relations. It is a 
relationship that is more than mere friend- 
ship, for it was welded in the greatest crucible 
of all—war. 

“Our former political connection of a half 
century helped form that relationship be- 
tween our two peoples, which is unique in 
the sense it has no parallel in international 
relationships. 

“The American democratic ideology has en- 
tered into the life of the Filipino people in 
the same way it permeates life in America. 
The ideology is common to both peoples. As 
a necessary consequence, our two peoples 
have a community of interest in the defense 
and preservation of these ideals.” 


STANDS WITH UNITED STATES 


“This will perhaps explain why the Philip- 
pines stand side by side with the United 
States, which is the recognized leader of the 
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free world in the democratic countries’ fight 

communism. We stand foursquare 
with the United States and other free na- 
tions. 

“It is the general feeling in this country 
that we cannot even afford to be neutralist. 
The Philippines is the only Christian country 
in this part of the world. So it is under- 
standable that, as between a Godless ideology 
and a God-fearing one, we cannot be neutral. 

“As between a political ideology which 
would annul the citizen's proprietary rights, 
take away a citizen’s freedom of worship, his 
freedom of thought and expression—be- 
tween that destructive ideology and the 
ideals that would preserve those human 
rights and human dignity, the Filipino peo- 
ple cannot be neutral. 

“As between an ideology that would use 
citizens as a regimented herd of state peons, 
and an ideology that believes man was not 
created for the state but that the state was 
created for man, the Filipinos cannot be 
neutral. 

APPRECIATIVE 


“I wish to express our deep appreciation 
to the United States Government for the 
effective assistance it has extended in a vast 
program of uplifting conditions of the 
masses in the rural areas of the Philippines. 

“I hope he will continue to deserve this 
assistance and sympathy. We are fighting 
against misery and poverty and disease 
among the masses which the Communists 
would exploit. We want to show to our peo- 
ple that the Communist charge, that democ- 
racies are neglecting the poor and sick and 
jobless, is groundless propaganda.” 

Mr. Garcia, now 60, was first elected to the 
Philippine Congress at 26, has been in public 
life since in the lower house and senate, has 
never been defeated. His first executive 
Office was as Mr. Magsaysay’s vice president 
and minister of foreign affairs where he gave 
his stamp to the foreign policies he now 
projects as his own. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. In another article, 
published in the New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun of March 21, Mr. Walker 
Stone described the orderly transfer of 
governmental powers. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANILA SEEING ORDERLY TRANSITION 
(By Walker Stone) 

Manta, March 21.—Although the Filipinos 
are still in a deep emotional shock over Pres- 
ident Ramon Magsaysay’s death, an orderly 
transfer of governmental powers has been 
carried out. That shows their devotion to 
constitutional processes. 

Grieving, thousands crowd the grounds 
of Malacannan, the presidential residence, 
But in government offices business is as usual 
under the new President, former Vice Presi- 
dent Carlos P. Garcia. 

What's happening here—where the people 
were prepared for their independence before 
they got it—contrast markedly with what's 
occurring in other young Asian nations whose 
people had no self-rule preparation. All this 
reflects most creditably on the history of 
American-Filipino relations. 

For nearly 50 years the Stars and Stripes 
flew over these islands. Yet American policy 
almost from the start was set toward the day 
when the Filipinos could raise their own 
fiag of independence. That happy day came 
July 4, 1946, as had been promised 15 years 
before by the United States Congress. 

Through the years of American sovereignty 
every United States official working here had 
beside him a Pilipino learning the methods 
and responsibilities of government. Self- 
rule came gradually. 
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First was established a commonwealth, 
under the presidency of Manuel Quezon, the 
real founder and driving force of Filipino 
independence. Mr. Quezon never lived to 
see it. He died in the United States in 1944, 
head of a government in exile from the Japa- 
mese occupation. 

Mr. Quezon was succeeded by Sergio Os- 
mena, who ran a caretaker government after 
the liberation. l 

Then came independence and the first 
elected President of the Republic—Manuel 
Roxas, idol of the Filipinos educated under 
the American system. He was a dedicated 
and talented political leader. After only 2 
years he was succeeded by Elpido Quirino, & 
well-meaning but ineffectual politician who 
tolerated the corruption of his friends. 

Under Mr. Quirino the situation deterio- 
rated as the Communist-led Huks nibbled 
away at the countryside and came within 
carbine sound of Manila. But Mr. Quirino 
had the good sense to appoint Ramon Mag- 
saysay as his Defense Minister—and Mr. 
Magsaysay stamped out the Huks, 

Politically Mr. Quirino suffered from that, 
and Mr. say easily defeated him for 
the presidency in November 1953, Then the 
Philippines gained another strong political 
leader in the tradition of Messrs. Quezon and 
Roxas. 

The question now is whether the well- 
springs of Filipino democracy can produce 
still another strong leader. History justifies 
optimism. 

The prospect is nowhere near this cheer- 
ful in nearby Indonesia. The Dutch never 
intended to leave, never bothered to pre- 
pare the people for self-rule. When the 
Japanese invaded, in some areas they were 
welcomed as “liberators.” 

After the war, the Dutch tried a comeback 
but were driven out. And today Indonesia 
is a democracy only in name. 

In Indochina, the story was much the 
same as in Indonesia. Today there are three 
nebulous sovereignties—Laos, Cambodia 
{where the Communists are infiltrating), 
and Vietnam. Only in Vietnam is some sem- 
blance of order being established, thanks to 
American help and an unusual political 
leader, President Ngo Dinh Diem. French 
authority and influence have vanished. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Commenting on 
such an orderly transfer of govern- 
mental powers, the Washington Daily 
News, in its issue of March 22, published 
an editorial, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


i 


FILIPINO GOOD SENSE 


As might be expected—and to their great 
credit—the people of the Philippines so far 
are meeting the crisis caused by President 
Magsaysay's death with national good sense 
and a fortunate self-reliance. 

New President Carlos P. Garcia promptly 
pledged that he would carry on undeviatingly 
the policies of the beloved Magsaysay down 
to the last item. These included, of course, 
implacable opposition to “atheistic commu- 
nism,” as he significantly phrased it, and 
continued good relations with the United 
States. 

Obviously this was reassuring to the Fili- 
pinos, stunned though they are by their 
sudden tragedy. 

They will face more difficult tests in the 
months ahead—a national political campaign 
with explosive issues and fiery personalities. 

But as Walker Stone, Scripps-Howard edi- 
tor in chief, pointed out yesterday, history 
justifies optimism. In the Filipinos’ case, it 
is a history of eager receptivity to the ways 
of democracy, pride in their demonstrated 
ability to govern themselves. 
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Americans naturally have a trustful con- 
cern, We hope there will never be the 
slightest faltering in the Filipinos’ devotion 
to the constitutional processes. 

Yet the worst possible error we could 
make would be for this country to take any 
sides, to express any preference or interfere 
in any way in the upcoming contests and 
rivalries. 

Their presidential field is wide open—but a 
larger principle is involved. The Filipinos 
themselves must make their choice. It is 
their most precious right—honorably earned 
and sacredly held. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am happy to make these statements of 
record because the American people are 
keenly interested in the success of the 
Republic of the Philippines. It would 
seem that, judging him by his state- 
ments since his induction into office, 
President Garcia is following in the 
Magsaysay tradition. It is our hope that 
he will continue the wise policies of his 
predecessor and we will watch his ad- 
ministration with keen interest. 

May his efforts for a militantly demo- 
cratic and truly free Philippines be 
crowned with success. This, I am sure, 
is the prayer of every lover of freedom 
as President Garcia takes over the 
leadership of his great people. 


SYSTEMATIC REDUCTION OF 
PUBLIC DEBT . 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill entitled “The Public Debt Reduc- 
tion Act of 1957.” I should like to offer 
these brief remarks in connection with 
the introduction of this bill as I feel that 
it deals with a subject of great national 
importance. 

This bill which is designed to reduce 
the national debt certainly does not rep- 
resent the final thinking on this sub- 
ject. It is one more idea, which I trust 
is constructive, in these times when we 
are all interested in finding methods 
of controlling Federal expenditures. I 
am advised that in the form which it 
now is, it is practicable and workable. 
I trust that the Finance Committee will 
consider this along with any other pro- 
posals which they may have before them. 
There are undoubtedly many worthwhile 
suggestions and amendments which can 
be added to this bill and these shall 
certainly be welcome. 

The bill which I am today introduc- 
ing amends the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, amendments to which provide for 
a ceiling on the total national debt of 
the United States, now established at 
$275 billion. The purpose of this bill 
is to lower, gradually and systematically, 
the ceiling of the national debt by pro- 
viding that at the beginning of each 
fiscal year it be reduced by a certain 
percentage of the preceding year’s Fed- 
eral revenue. 

The percentages which have been se- 
lected in this bill range from 2 to 5 per- 
cent. These figures have been selected 
because they are modest and will not dis- 
rupt existing Federal programs. If this 
bill is enacted into law, it will, however, 
begin to bring about a gradual reduction 
in the public debt of the United States 
and will provide a fixed ceiling in any 
given year for Federal spending. The 
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percentages operate on an escalator 
principle and it is not until 1961 that 
the full impact of this bill which I am 
introducing will be felt, when in that 
year the debt will be reduced by 5 per- 
cent of the net revenue for the fiscal 
year preceding. The budget for that 
year will not exceed 95 percent.of the 
previous year’s revenue. The bill which 
I have introduced contains two clauses, 
one to be invoked in time of war and the 
other to be invoked in a time of economic 
crisis when it is considered in the best 
interests of the Nation to suspend its 
operation. In addition, if the Congress 
passes any tax relief measures during the 
operation of this act, resulting in a re- 
duction in the revenue of the United 
States, the amount of the reduction of 
the public debt may be reduced for 2 
fiscal years by the amount of the loss of 
revenue caused by the tax measures 
enacted. 

This attempt to reduce the national 
debt is not new or original. The first 
plan for retiring the national debt was 
made by our Congress shortly after the 
signing of the Constitution. After the 
First World War a major effort was made 
to retire the World War I debt. Con- 
gress provided for the application of a 
reserve portion of funds annually for 
debt retirement. The flaw in this well- 
intentioned plan, however, was that no 
provision was made to prevent a simul- 
taneous increase in our debt and so, al- 
though payments were made against the 
outstanding principal, increases were si- 
multaneously made in the debt. Much 
of the World War I debt was, however, 
eliminated. The bill I am introducing, 
I believe, overcomes this defect. 

The national debt of the United States 
has grown now, however, to proportions 
which a few years ago would probably 
be considered economically impossible. 
Some economists speculate that we may 
be nearing the so-called “peril point,” 
and that our economy could not with- 
stand the deteriorating pressures of 
further increases. 

During the 1930's, the Federal Govern- 
ment assumed its responsibilities to al- 
leviate the distressed economic condi- 
tions, but in doing so the total gross debt 
rose from $16.8 billion in 1931 to $48.9 
billion in 1941. In the next few years 
this country was thrown into the most 
terrible and costly war in its history. 
In 1941 the debt was $48.9 billion. By 
1946 it had risen to $269 billion. 

In recent years through the efforts of 
my distinguished colleagues, Senator 
Byrp, chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, and many others, and with balanced 
budgets by the administration, the public 
debt has been held steady at approxi- 
mately $275 billion. One of the under- 
lying and basic purposes of this bill is to 
provide a self-disciplining mechanism 
whereby this sort of fiscal responsibility 
can be permanently guaranteed. 

In recent years the demands of the 
cold war and the demands of the many 
legitimate programs which the Federal 
Government has undertaken in the dis- 
charge of its responsibilities to the 
American people has placed a very heavy 
strain upon the finances of the United 
States. It seems to me our plans for 
the years in the immediate future must 
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continue to take both of these factors 
into account. In so doing, however, it 
seems to me that we must be coldly cal- 
culating about the ability of our economy 
to sustain the existing enormous debt 
and more importantly our ability to add 
to the debt if necessary. It is in this 
spirit that I am introducing this bill. 

There are five basic goals which I hope 
this bill will achieve. The first of these 
is immediately apparent: To reduce the 
size of the debt of the United States and 
gradually to reduce the enormous sums 
of money which annually must be appro- 
priated for payment of interest on the 
public debt. 

It is a matter of grave concern to all of 
us that a substantial portion of Federal 
revenue, this year approximately 10 per- 
cent, must annually be diverted to inter- 
est payments. This year alone the Gov- 
ernment must secure $75 billion plus in 
new loans at current high interest rates 
in order to meet the $75 billion plus of 
existing public debts that will mature in 
the next 12 months. 

The second major purpose of this bill 
is to begin to control Federal spending 
and to establish a system for limiting the 
size of expenditures in times of peace 
and prosperity. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration in the last 4 years has done a 
very commendable job in keeping the 
Government’s expenses down. At the 
present time, however, there is a great 
public concern over the level of Federal 
spending. Until we begin to make a 
concerted, self-disciplined effort to re- 
duce systematically Federal expenses, 
we cannot even begin to hope for a tax 
cut or for a greater degree of economic 
stability and a reduced debt. 

As a third objective, this bill, which I 
hope would provide an effective control 
over Federal expenditures, would help us 
to begin to prepare for tax relief, if the 
Congress determines it to be in the 
national interest. 

A fourth major purpose is to combat 
inflation. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion has made a concerted effort to hold 
back the spiral of inflation which has 
plagued our economy since 1939. In re- 
cent months, however, the effects of ris- 
ing prices and inflation have been felt 
with increasing strain. In combating 
inflation, the task is to curb the advance 
in outlays that tend to accompany rising 
costs. To quote from a respected au- 
thority: 

The final but perhaps most important cri- 
terion for fiscal policy is the budget surplus 
or deficit. The most essential goal in an in- 
fiationary environment should be to achieve 
a substantial budget surplus. Budget deficits 
in a period of full employment and rising 
costs and prices necessarily add to the strain 
on economic resources at a time when the 
economy is already being pressed to meet 
demands for goods and services. 


As a fifth objective in these critical 
times, it is imperative for our Nation 
to be fully prepared to meet the threat 
of Communist aggression. The dangers 
of communism do not come, however, ex- 
clusively from the threats of military or 
armed attack. If we properly interpret 
Marx and Lenin, then we are fully con- 
scious of the real dangers which we face 
in an economic struggle with commu- 
nism. A policy which is designed to com- 
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bat inflation is essential for the economic 
welfare of our country and, correspond- 
ingly, is a weapon in our hands against 
the economic penetration of communism. 
Just as spending for military prepared- 
ness is essential for national defense, so 
is conserving our economic resources 
essential for national security. 

It is for these reasons that I ask the 
consideration and attention of my col- 
leagues upon the very vital issues with 
which this bill deals. There are un- 
doubtedly many worthwhile suggestions 
and amendments which can be added to 
this bill and I shall certainly welcome 
them. I do hope that in some form the 
provisions of this bill can be enacted, to 
begin to reduce the national debt, to help 
in our fight against inflation, to promote 
greater economic stability as a prepared- 
ness measure against the threat of inter- 
national communism, and to demon- 
strate to the world our respect for fiscal 
integrity. 

‘The purpose and spirit behind this bill 
are best summed up in the words of our 
President in his Economic Message to 
the Congress in January 1956: 

In times like these we should bend our 
thoughts to the desirability of debt reduc- 
tion. Once a budgetary surplus comes defi- 
nitely into sight and economic conditions 
continue to be favorable, we should begin 
reducing our huge public debt. Such an act 
of fiscal integrity would signify with unmis- 
takable clarity that our democracy is capable 
of self-discipline. It would add to the con- 
fidence that people need to have in the Goy- 
ernment, if they are to plan boldly for their 
-own and their children’s economic future, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1738) to provide for sys- 
tematic reduction of the public debt, 
introduced by Mr. SaLTONSTALL, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


THE PRESSING NEED FOR EXTEND- 
ING COVERAGE OF THE FAIR LA- 
BOR STANDARDS ACT 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, hearings 

on extending coverage of the Fair Labor 

Standards Act have just been concluded 

by the Subcommittee on Labor, of which 

Iam a member. In my judgment, this 

legislation is among the most important 

to be considered by this Congress and 

I am in hopes that our committee will 

be able to report a bill for early action by 

the Senate. 

The recent testimony of three wit- 
nesses demonstrates the urgent need for 
the extending of coverage which would 
be provided by S. 1267, which it was my 
privilege to introduce on behalf of my- 
self, Mr. Murray, Mr. NEELy, and Mr. 
McNamara. 

In order to acquaint the Members of 
the Senate with the urgent need for 
this proposed legislation, I wish to have 
printed in the Recor the testimony of 
Mrs. Patricia Roberts Harris, legislative 
chairman of the National Council of Ne- 
gro Women, the Very Reverend Msgr. 
George G. Higgins, director of the social 
action department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, and Mr. Mor- 
ris S. Rosenthal, chairman of the board 
of the National Consumers League. I 
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ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the testimony to which 
I have referred. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS, Na- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN, BEFORE 
THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 
STANDARDS 


I am Patricia Roberts Harris, legislative 
chairman of the National Council of Negro 
Women, representing approximately 800,000 
women in 22 national affiliates and 92 local 
councils in the major cities of this country. 
Members of the National Council of Negro 
Women are found in all the occupations and 
professions, ranging from college presidents, 
to domestics. 

Because of the wide range of employment 
concerns of our members, we are especially 
sensitive to the need for increased coverage 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. We 
therefore support and strongly urge the 
favorable action of this committee on S. 1267. 

As an organization of Negro women we 
are particularly aware of the fact that those 
persons in industries not covered by the pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act are 
those least able to bargain independently 
for an adequate wage which permits main- 
tenance of decent, though frugal, living con- 
ditions. We do not for a moment suggest 
that the present minimum wage is adequate 
to support a family, or even an individual 
in most areas of this country, but we insist 
that any lower wage is shocking and econom- 
ically and morally indefensible. 

We shall not at this time discuss the eco- 
nomic justification for extending the cover- 
age of the Fair Labor Standards Act because 
such testimony has already been presented 
to the committee. We shall rather limit our 
brief remarks to our concerns as they relate 
to our membership. 

The industries not presently covered by 
the act, with the possible exception of retail, 
are those which employ large numbers of 
Negroes, such as laundries, restaurants, agri- 
cultural processing and cleaning establish- 
ments. It is not an exaggeration to state 
that the presence of Negroes in large num- 
bers in these industries is due largely to the 
fact that their weak bargaining position 
forces them to accept lower wages than their 
more fortunate white neighbors. 

Inadequate training resulting from the 
cumulative effect of decades of inferior edu- 
cation, poverty, and racial discrimination, 
plus the fact that more desirable jobs often 
are closed to them because of race, have 
forced the Negro worker to accept jobs at 
less than subsistence wages. For this reason, 
mother, father, and frequently children are 
forced into the labor market, leading to 
the deterioration and ultimate destruction 
of family life. Not infrequently, the Negro 
woman is the sole breadwinner. Plagued by 
long hours and insufficient wages, she finds 
it impossible to fulfill her role as mother 
and her children become easy prey for the 
forces of delinquency. It is not difficult to 
understand the frustrations which beset the 
human spirit under these conditions. 

We do not today speak much of the “just 
wage” but we should remember that no man’s 
profit should be made by the ugly exploita- 
tion of those who cannot protect themselves. 
Because such exploitation is the case in too 
many instances, it is the responsibility of 
the Congress to protect the basic welfare of 
its citizens by providing minimum standards 
wherever constitutionally possible. 

The National Council of Negro Women 
not only endorses the extension of coverage 
sought by S. 1267, but also would wish for 
coverage of those employing smaller num- 
bers. Such small businesses, in the aggre- 
gate, employ thousands of individuals who 
sorely need protection, 
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We have been concerned about fair labor 
standards for the 22 years of our existence 
and we hope for the day when no man or 
woman will be forced to work for less than 
the minimum required to maintain body and 
spirit. We have faith that the economy of 
our Nation will not only support such a 
universal “just wage,” but also that it will 
thrive as a result. 

We therefore support the widest possible 
coverage by the legislation and urge S. 1267 
as the bare minimum to be passed at this 
time. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS, 
Legislative Chairman, 
National Council of Negro Women. 


STATEMENT OF Very Rev. MscR. GEORGE G. 
HIGGINS, DIRECTOR SOCIAL ACTION DEPART- 
MENT, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CON- 
FERENCE AT HEARINGS CONDUCTED BY THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
ON AMENDMENTS TO THE FAIR LABOR STAND- 
ARDS ACT, MARCH 20, 1957 


My name is Msgr. George G. Higgins. Iam 
the director of the social action department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. The social action de- 
partment is that section of NCWC, the na- 
tional secretariat of the American bishops, 
which deals with all matters such as the 
one being considered by this committee; 
namely, amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The NCWC Social Action Department fa- 
vors the early enactment of S. 1267, which 
would extend the protection of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to several million work- 
ers in a variety of occupations which, for one 
reason or another, were exempted from cov- 
erage under the terms of the original stat- 
ute. Whether or not their exemption in 1938 
was justified by conditions prevailing at that 
time is still a debatable question. In our 
judgment, however, there is no justification 
at the present time for continuing to deny 
the workers employed in these services and 


trades the minimum 5 provided by 


the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

It will not be necessary for us in this state- 
ment to discuss the technicalities of S. 1267 
in detail. They have already been adequate- 
ly discussed by previous witnesses before 
this committee. In the interest of brevity it 
will be enough to say that, in our opinion, 
the evidence at hand is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the enactment of the Dill. Its 
passage would be a boon not only to the 
millions of workers directly affected by its 
coverage provisions but to the economy as a 
whole. 

Neither will it be necessary in this brief 
statement to outline in detail the ethical 
arguments in fayor of adequate minimum 
wage legislation. Official representatives of 
the NCWC social-action department have 
stated these arguments in considerable de- 
tail at a number of previous congressional 
hearings on the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and proposed amendments to the act be- 
tween 1938 and the present time. For pres- 
ent purposes suffice it to say that according 
to Catholic social teaching the payment of 
a family living wage is required in strict 
justice. As a matter of fact, the 1919 bish- 
ops’ program of social reconstruction went 
so far as to state that the right to a family 
living wage has priority over the right of 
an employer to take interest on his invest- 
ment. This will serve to indicate how seri- 
ously the obligation to pay a family living 
wage is taken in Catholic social teaching. 

In the second place, the Government, ac- 
cording to Catholic social teaching, has not 
only the right but in some cases the duty 
to enforce a reasonable minimum wage. We 
do not say that the Government, either Fed- 
eral or State, should assume complete re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of wage 
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justice. We do say, however, that the Gov- 
ernment, whenever necessary, should estab- 
lish certain minimum standards. This 
principle is now generally accepted in law 
and almost unanimously approved by pub- 
lic opinion in the United States. It re- 
mains merely to apply the principle as 
realistically as possible in the light of cur- 
rent economic conditions. This is what we 
are attempting to do in recommending that 
the coverage of our present Federal mini- 
mum wage law be extended along the lines 
proposed in S. 1267. 

The argument in favor of having the States 
handle this type of legislation is meaningless 
for all practical purposes. Even at this late 
date, after more than 40 years of discussion 
of minimum wage legislation, action at the 
State level is woefully incomplete and inade- 
quate. Nineteen States have no minimum 
wage legislation at all. Only 8 States en- 
force the payment of minimum wages to 
men, and only 1 State has as much as a 
dollar an hour as the statutory wage. It is 
obvious, then, that meaningful legislation 
must come at the Federal level. 

In conclusion, may we say that we are 
particularly enthusiastic about the fact that 
S. 1267, if enacted, would at long last extend 
the protection of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to agricultural workers on large indus- 
trial farms. This amendment to the orig- 
inal statute is long overdue. To be sure, 
all of the workers included in the new cov- 
erage provisions of S. 1267 are in dire need 
of protection, but none so much as those 
who are employed in our so-called factories 
in the fields. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE STATEMENT OF MORRIS S. 
ROSENTHAL, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, NA- 
TIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
ON MARCH 8, 1957 


The Consumers League is grateful for this 
opportunity of speaking in support of S. 
1267 which would extend the coverage of 
the minimum wage law to millions of work- 
ers who are not now so protected, and, as a 
businessman, I am very happy to speak in 
support of this bill. 

Tt is my understanding that S. 1267 would 
give about 9½ millions of the 20 million 
unprotected workers the protection of the 
minimum wage law. 

As a businessman, in my consideration of 
this subject over many years, I have felt 
there are two fundamental considerations, 
a conclusion to which would determine the 
need for and wisdom of minimum wage pro- 
tection to workers. 

First, there is the obligation of a gov- 
ernment in a democracy, acting on behalf 
of all citizens, to give needed protection and 
care to the individual for the benefit both 
of the individual and his family and the 
Nation as a whole. 

Secondly, there is the need to think in 
terms of the impact of economic legislation 
upon business, upon agriculture and upon 
the national economic welfare. 

Abraham Lincoln is reported to have said 
that government should do for the peo- 
ple that which the people cannot do for 
themselves, and I understand that President 
Eisenhower is reported to have taken this 
as part of his own philosophy. Assuredly, 
it is a sound philosophy of democratic gov- 
ernment. Democracy is predicated on the 
freedom and dignity of the individual human 
being, but we know that society needs pro- 
tection in many ways so that a few indi- 
viduals cannot harm the many. We have 
laws and statutes and police regulations of 
many kinds all of which are intended to 
give each citizen an opportunity for a 
healthy, useful and pleasant life, as well as 
protection from the predatory. 

The United States enjoys great wealth. We 
are reasonably content with our economic 
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system which we call free or private or com- 
petitive enterprise and, in fact, we are 
rather proud of the high standard of living 
which we have attained as a people. Fre- 
quently, therefore, we either overlook or 
we are unwilling to recognize that there are 
still millions of our fellow citizens whose 
earnings from their jobs do not give them 
even the minimum that the cost of living 
figures of any analytical organization call for. 
In my opinion, we are lacking in our re- 
sponsibility to our fellow citizens in not 
extending the assurance for a decent living to 
all of our workers. 

How sound are the arguments of those who 
predict dire consequences for our economy if 
the minimum wage is extended to include 
some millions who do not now get as much as 
$1 an hour or $40 for a 40-hour week? 

First, there are those who in the name of 
free enterprise, democracy or what not, insist 
that everyone should have the right to sell 
his own services and that it is regimenta- 
tion to have minimum wages set by law. 

But, of course, there are glowing incon- 
sistencies in such opposition which, after all, 
is sheer nonsense. We do not have, and 
everybody recognizes that we cannot have 
complete laissez faire enterprise in the United 
States. Business itself has protection in a 
good many ways by legislative acts of gov- 
ernment. There is regulation of public 
utilities, rail and truck transport and com- 
munication much of which helps corpora- 
tions by raising rates as costs of opera- 
tions go higher. Many other forms of busi- 
ness, such as sea and air transport, drilling 
for oll, the many manufacturing industries 
that are protected by high tariff rates, have 
subsidies of one form or another, direct or 
indirect. Farmers have subsidies. 

Business has been given assistance on be- 
half of national defense but the individual 
human being whose health is to some extent 
predicated on diet and whose diet is pred- 
icated on purchasing power is seemingly 
not thought of as a needed bulwark for na- 
tional defense in the same way in which we 
think of machines in the factories of corpo- 
rat’ ns. 

Second, the claim is frequently made that 
small business cannot live, that big business 
will crush it if small business enterprises 
have to pay a minimum of a dollar an hour 
to their employees. In the first place, some 
10 million workers will still be exempted 
even after S. 1267 is passed in its present 
form and I am informed that the corner 
grocery, the corner drug store, the family- 
owned farm and countless other small busi- 
ness enterprises will still be allowed to hire 
relatives or others for less than a dollar an 
hour. 

I do not believe that any business enter- 
prise, industrial or agricultural or commer- 
cial should be helped by allowing exploita- 
tion of its workers, I cannot agree that low 
wages is a proper method of helping small 
business survive, This is putting the entire 
burden on the worker. Surely there are 
other forms of assistance that can be given 
small business such as tax exemptions, loans 
at low interest rates, technical assistance 
and so forth. If we are going to subsidize 
small business, the cost of the subsidy should 
be spread among all and not imposed upon 
its wage workers. 

Third, we frequently hear the argument of 
States rights and the need to limit Federal 
Government protection of individuals 
through defining interstate commerce nar- 
rowly. The Federal Government should not 
interfere in the proper rights of the States 
and it is true that some States have mini- 
mum wage laws. But these are still rela- 
tively few. The facts of political life are 
that State legislatures have frequently 
shown that they do not have the concern for 
the welfare of the less well-off that the Con- 
gress has frequently shown. Also, I suggest 
that the States rights argument is too fre- 
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quently invoked when vested property inter- 
ests are opposing social reform and progress, 
We don’t hear as much of States rights when 
it comes to Federal aid to the building of 
roads or Federal aid to farmers who suffer 
from drought disaster. If Federal aid can 
properly be given to such, as I think it can 
and should be, then Federal aid can surely 
be given to the hired hands. 

Fourth, extending the coverage broadly 
would contribute to further harmful infia- 
tion is an argument that has frequently been 
given. Here, too, I submit, that this also 
is nonsense, and cruel nonsense at that, 
Higher prices on manufactured goods re- 
sulting in higher profits and higher di- 
vidends have surely contributed far more 
to inflation than giving people who are now 
getting less than a dollar an hour an increase 
to a dollar an hour. 

As a matter of fact, I think that extending 
the coverage will be a help to some business, 
It will increase the purchasing power of mil- 
lions of people who now live in want so that 
they can afford the goods and services that 
these businesses have to sell. 

Henry Ford taught us over 40 years ago 
that good wages mean good business, but 
most businessmen have learned reluctantly 
and all too slowly that high wages mean 
greater purchasing power and greater pur- 
chasing power means better business for 
them. Some still haven't learned it. 

Also, I think a minimum wage law is a 
protection to the decent employer in that 
it prevents those who have no social con- 
science whatsoever from squeezing wages 
down so low as to make it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the employer who recognizes 
the need, wisdom and decency of paying an 
adequate living wage. 

The business community needs to learn 
much more than it has that our economic 
system imposes certain social responsibili- 
ties upon us. A wage which will enable every 
worker to have a minimum decent standard 
of iiving for himself and his family is one 
of the elementary responsibilities of any 
economic system. 

The Congress of the United States has re- 
sponsibilities to business, to agriculture, to 
labor and to all of the other segments of 
our society. One such responsibility in my 
aig is for the Congress to pass legisla- 

ion which will give all help when they need 

help. S. 1267 will give help to those who 
are badly in need of help. They are among 
the unorganized, some may be uneducated 
and unskilled, but none is unworthy. And 
I submit that they should not also be un- 
cared for. 

I therefore urge upon you the passage of 
this act. Thank you, sir. 


BRUCES EDDY AUTHORIZATION 
UNWISE AND UNTIMELY 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, the in- 
clusion of Bruces Eddy in the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill before the Sen- 
ate today is unsound on the merits and 
as a matter of procedure. 

My colleague the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] and I have 
warned for 2 years that the adminis- 
tration’s policies of underdevelopment of 
Columbia Basin river resources threat- 
ened to result in the construction of 
projects, like Bruces Eddy, which 
threaten irreplaceable conservation val- 
ues. Unfortunately we are being proven 
correct. 

The high Hells Canyon Dam would 
provide over 4 million acre-feet of water 
storage which is desperately needed not 
just for low-cost power, but for fiood 
control. Since the administration’s at- 
tempted giveaway of the Hells Canyon 
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site, the Army engineers and private util- 
ities have urged that the flood- control 
storage lost at Hells Canyon—and it 
is not yet lost for good—be offset by 
storage projects elsewhere. Bruces 
Eddy has become the favorite alterna- 
tive for recouping some of that lost water 
storage. That was a recurrent theme 
of Hells Canyon opponents during the 
1955 field hearings on Hells Canyon 
which I attended. 

Within the past few weeks the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has noted the need 
for flood storage on the mainstem of the 
Snake River, and he halfheartedly ad- 
vised the Federal Power Commission that 
he was ordering studies of a so-called 
high Pleasant Valley Dam. 

Further evidence of the need for flood 
storage on the Snake was found in the 
very recent brief of the FPC staff rec- 
ommending construction of Nez Perce 
Dam on the Snake. This is a direct re- 
sult of the administration’s attempted 
scuttling of high Hells Canyon. 

Both Nez Perce and Bruces Eddy are 
opposed by conservationists—and cor- 
rectly so. That opposition may not be 
necessary in the future if, and it is a 
big if,“ means are found to avoid the 
devastation of fish runs by Nez Perce, 
and fish, wildlife, and wilderness in the 
case of Bruces Eddy. 

The latter prospects are unpromising. 
But as my colleague points out in his 
masterly Individual Views in Senate Re- 
port No. 168 accompanying this bill, the 
fish and wildlife studies of the potential 
effects of Bruces Eddy are now under- 
way and it is questionable procedure to 
authorize a project without knowing 
what those studies show. The commit- 
tee amendment on page 47 of the bill 
admits the validity of this objection but 
offers an illusory protection. It offers 
no assurance that Congress will have 
adequate opportunity to assess the re- 
ports before appropriations are made 
pursuant to the authorization. The re- 
ports may be inadequate or inconclusive 
and require detailed consideration be- 
fore informed action can be taken on ap- 
propriations. But all the proviso re- 
quires is the filing of a report on the 
studies. I know of no precedent for 
such an authorization. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
limitation is upon the appropriation of 
funds for “construction of the project.” 
However, this does not bar the expendi- 
ture of considerable amounts upon pre- 
construction planning which for a proj- 
ect of this dimension can run into sey- 
eral hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The sensible course is to delay the au- 
thorization. 

The authorization is strange to say 
the least as it provides only $25 million— 
about one-fourth of the amount re- 
quired. This is a foot-in-the-door au- 
thorization. We see only the toe of the 
shoe—who will be wearing it when the 
body comes to view? 

The Pacific Northwest Power Corp. 
originally proposed the project as a 
“partnership” dam for which the tax- 
payers would pay the bill for nonreim- 
bursable items but the power revenues 
would go to the corporation. The ad- 
ministration opposes the present author- 
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ization because it is holding out for a 
partnership bill. Obviously it will con- 
tinue to work for converting this project 
into a partnership affair. The senior 
Senator from Idaho disowns the part- 
nership approach and favors the present 
partial authorization. His disclaimer is 
not controlling. 

The. recently elected junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] has opposed 
the present authorization as premature. 

It is indeed premature. Let us find 
out what will happen to the greatest re- 
maining elk herd in the country, the 
steelhead trout runs and explore the 
means of minimizing the impact upon 
the wilderness area by logging and roads 
before we blindly pledge $25 million. 

This is a “pig in a poke” if ever there 
was one. A sensible return to compre- 
hensive, full river development could 
well render the project unnecessary. 

I oppose Bruce’s Eddy as a senseless 
invasion of a great wilderness area with 
magnificent fish and wildlife resources. 

Congress will deal a blow to sound con- 
servation unless it strikes the Bruce's 
Eddy authorization from this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks a 
series of telegrams I have received, prin- 
cipally from conservation groups, in op- 
position to the Bruce's Eddy authoriza- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COLUMBIA FALLS, MONT., March 27, 1957. 
WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This organization requests deletion of 
Bruces Eddy Dam from omnibus bill. Your 
cooperation appreciated. 

R. J. REDINGER, 
Secretary, Northern Rocky Mountain 
Sportsmen’s Association. 


WHITEFISH, MONT., March 27, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.“ 

Our 833 members vigorously urge that de- 
letion of Bruces Eddy Dam project in Idaho 
from omnibus bill. Present disregard of pub- 
lic opinion and senseless destruction of our 
wildlife and natural resources must be your 
primary objective respective to Bruces Eddy 


proposal, 
Guy SHANKS, 
President, Whitefish Rod and Gun 
Club. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 26, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Oregon division Isaac Walton League 
of America again expresses its opposition to 
authorization for Bruces Eddy Dam at this 
time pending consideration of study now in 
progress. : 

ALLAN L. KELLY, 
Secretary. 
Poison, Mont., March 26, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

District 1, 27 conservation groups of. West- 

ern Montana strongly urge that Bruces Eddy 
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be stricken from S. 497, the so-called omni- 
bus bill. 
DELBERT A. MALGREN, 
Secretary, District 1, Montana Wild- 
lije Federation, 


— 


Poison, Mont., March 26, 1957. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Polson Outdoors, Inc., consisting of 400 
sportsmen and conservationists urge that 
Bruces Eddy appropriation be deleted from 
omnibus appropriation bill. 
LELAND SCHOONOVER, 
President. 


KALISPELL, Mont., March 26, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our membership 800 conservationists 
strongly urge Bruces Eddy Dam be eliminated 
from omnibus bill, 

WEED, 
President, Flathead Wildlife, Ine. 


SAN Francisco, CALIF., March 27, 1957. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Sierra Club, which has been working 
diligently in behalf of the Nation's scenic 
resources for 65 years and which numbers 
11,000 members throughout the country, 
urges that you make every effort to eliminate 
the proposed Bruces Eddy Dam from the 
omnibus bill currently being considered. We 
believe it fundamentally reasonable that any 
authorization of so controversial a project 
should not be premature, and should await 
completion of such studies of our overall 
needs for scenic and wildlife resources as 
contemplated in the proposed outdoor recre- 
ation resources review legislation now before 
the Congress, for which there is nationwide, 
bipartisan support. 

Davin R. Brower, 
Executive Director, Sierra Club. 


COEUR D'ALENE, IDAHO, March 27, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Idaho newspapers subsidized by power and 
lumber interests do not print the infamous 
misrepresentations employed to seek au- 
thorization for Bruces Eddy. Mouths and 
letters spread the truth among sportsmen 
and conservationists who repudiate the de- 
vious double talk of the project sponsor. 
They cannot violate their code of ethics as 
have the proponents. They have not 
flinched from their unanimous opposition to 
authorization until resource appraisals are 
completed. Infiltration of their ranks has 
attempted to confuse some groups through 
trickery and double dealing. 

Potlatch forests own 400,000 acres of pri- 
vate timber in Clearwater area and have 
rapidly increased their holdings in past 
3 years. Dam would mean fabulous savings 
in excess of half million dollars annually to 
this firm. This alone warrants thorough 
Senate investigation for attempted swindle 
of American people for private gain. An- 
adromous fish resources are in wrocess of 
being reistablished after inadequate passage 
facilities of Lewiston Dam were corrected. 
Few salmon of recent years still produce 
enormous quantities of spawn. Over half 
thousand elk observed in pool area produce 
large annual increment of animals for Na- 
tion’s best elk and deer hunting. 

We live in Idaho by choice because we 
cherish these resources and are nauseated 
by those with arrogant disregard for them. 
Bruces Eddy is a symbol of principles that 
we find dear. Implore that this message 
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from the hearts of the Idaho people should 
spark your eloquence in pleading our case. 

The Coeur d'Alene Wildlife Federa- 
tion, the Avery Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, the Bonner County Sportsmens 
Association, the Boundary Sportsmens 
Association, the Clark Fork Rod Gun 
Club, Hauser Lake Rod Gun Club, 
Priest Lake Sportsmens Association, 
Priest River Wildlife Federation, Sho- 
shone County Sportsmens Association, 
Spirit Lake Sportsmens Association, 
St. Joe Valley Fish Game Association, 
North Idaho Junior College Conserva- 
tion Council, District 1 Idaho Wild- 
life Federation. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Conservationists urge your support of 
amendment to delete Bruces Eddy Dam from 
Rivers and Harbors omnibus bill. S. 497 to- 
day on Senate floor. Senate authorized sur- 
vey on fish and wildlife resources not com- 
pleted. Committee amendment to postpone 
project appropriations until completion of 
studies, fails to adequately protect wildlife 
resources. Conservationists of Northwest 
and through Nation oppose this untimely 
authorization. 

Charles H. Callison, Conservation Direc- 
tor, National Wildlife Federation; Ira 
Gabrielson, president, Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute; C. R. Gutermuth, 
secretary, North American Wildlife 
Foundation; Joe Penfold, national 
conservation director, Izaak Walton 
League of America; Howard Zahniser, 
executive secretary, the Wilderness 
Society; Spencer M. Smith, secretary, 
Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources; David R. Brower, executive 
director, Sierra Club; Mike Hudoba,; 
Stanley E. Little, executive director, 
National Campers & Hikers; Dick 
Stroud, executive vice president, Sport 
Fishing Institute; Fred M. Packard, 
executive secretary, National Parks 
Association; Morton Brigham, secre- 
tary, Committee for the Preservation 
of the Clearwater, Idaho, Wildlife Fed- 
eration; Karl Onthank, president, Fed- 
eration Western Outdoors Clubs. 


YAQUINA BAY AND HARBOR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is a 
matter of great satisfaction to the people 
of Oregon, and especially those who live 
in the economic area of Yaquina Bay, 
that after two decades of effort the 
Yaquina Bay project is being authorized. 

Oregon is rich in resources but unfor- 
tunately it has been poor in economic 
opportunities because of the under- 
development of those resources. At 
Yaquina Bay this bill will enable physi- 
cal improvements of tremendous value 
to the lumber and timber industry which 
remain the basic industry of the State. 

This is the kind of project which 
means economic dividends for the whole 
Nation, as this area will be enabled to 
make a greater contribution to the rest 
of the country by reason of this vital 
navigation improvement. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A. M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
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adjournment until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
orning 


m š 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 48 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment be- 
ing, under the order previously entered, 
until tomorrow, Thursday, March 28, 
1957, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 27, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our gracious benefac- 
tor, grant that we may always be worthy 
of our blessings and wise in using them 
for our highest welfare and the needs 
of all humanity. 

Make us more willing to give our 
strength to the weak, our sympathy to 
the sorrowing, and our substance to the 
poor. 

Show us how we may bring joy and 
peace unto all whose lives are broken 
by bitter adversities and afflictions; 
bowed low by grievous and heavy bur- 
dens; beset by trials and tribulations. 

May we comfort and encourage them 
with the glorious promise that they who 
trust in the Lord shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run and not 
be weary; they shall walk and not faint. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL MON- 
ETARY AND CREDIT POLICIES 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 85 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 30] 

Anderson, Cramer Hillings 

Mont. Davis, Tenn Holtzman 
Andresen Dies n 

August H Diggs Jones, Mo. 
Aspinall Doyle McMillan 
Bailey Eberharter Morrison 
Bass, N. H Frelinghuysen Poage 
Bowler Grant Powell 
Boykin Green, Prouty 
Buckley Green, Pa. 
Celler Gregory Sieminski 
Clark N. . 
Cooley Henderson 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 399 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
88 under the call were dispensed 
W. 
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INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL MON- 
ETARY AND CREDIT POLICIES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BOLLING}. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, T call 
up House Resolution 85 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, is authorized and directed to 
conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study with respect to any matter or 
matters in the fleld of national monetary 
and credit policies and the financial struc- 
ture, including (1) the status and adequacy 
of the existing credit mechanisms in the 
United States, (2) the new institutional 
sources of credit that have arisen or sub- 
stantially increased since the enactment of 
the Banking Act of 1935, (3) the methods 
used and result of allocating credit under 
conditions where restraint upon the total 
supply has to be exereised to prevent infla- 
tion, and (4) the impact of changing in- 
terest rates on economic growth, competitive 
enterprise, financing necessary public faeili- 
ties, and inflation. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the continental United States, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, and to hold such hearings as it 
deems necessary. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 3, strike out “and directed.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out "is im session.” 

Page 2, lines 12 and 13, strike out “and to 
hold such hearings, as it deems necessary” 
and insert “to hold such hearings, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member.“ 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the or- 
der agreed to on yesterday, the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BoLLING] for 1 hour and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] for 1 hour, 
and no motion or amendent will be in 
order during the 2 hours’ debate. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for a study by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency or a subcommittee thereof 
of our national monetary and credit pol- 
icies and the financial structure of the 
United States. 

One of the reasons that virtually 
everybody recognizes that there is today 
a need for such study is the fact that in 
the past few years there has been a sub- 
stantial restraint in credit through the 
use of monetary policies by the Federal 
Reserve Board. At the same time, there 
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has been a continuing and significant 
inflation in certain sectors of our 
economy. 

I listened to the Chairman of the 
Board of the Federal Reserve, a man for 
whom I have great admiration, William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., when he testified 
before the Joint Economic Committee a 
few weeks ago. He indicated his sup- 
port for such a study by making it very 
clear in answer to questions that he was 
not sure that our present structure gave 
the tools necessary to restrain inflation. 
We have had, despite this restraint, sig- 
nificant inflation. 

Others are much concerned about our 
monetary system and our credit-control 
mechanism, because there is a strong 
feeling that in its application through 
the means available to the Federal Re- 
serve Board there is very substantial dis- 
crimination against certain segments of 
our economic community. 

For example, it is contended by some 
that very large corporations are little 
affected by the credit restraints available 
to the Federal Reserve, whereas agricul- 
ture, small business, and public institu- 
tions are very much affected. There is 
universal agreement, insofar as I know, 
among those who are most concerned 
with this problem, that there should be 
some sort of a study of our monetary 
and credit structure. 

The President, as everybody knows, 
requested in his state of the Union speech 
that there be set up a national monetary 
commission. Actually, we are not argu- 
ing here today whether there is a need 
for such a study; we are, in fact, talking 
about the method by: which the study will 
be made. 

Now, a number of different methods 
have been proposed. AsI understand it, 
the first proposal made in direct line 
with the President’s suggestion in his 
state of the Union message, and reiterat- 
ed, incidentally, in his economie report, 
was a nine-man citizens commission, all 
of the members of which to be appointed 
by the President. As time passed that 
proposal was modified, apparently with 
administration support, by the introduc- 
tion on the part of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. TALLE] of a second proposal. 
This proposal suggested that there be a 
commission comprised of 9 citizens ap- 
pointed by the President, and the chair- 
man and ranking minority members or 
their designees of the House and Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee; in 
other words, 9 citizens appointed by the 
President, with the power of the Presi- 
dent to appoint the chairman and the 
vice chairman, and 2 Members of the 
House and 2 Members of the Senate 
designated in the bill as appointees, as 
members of this commission. 

More recently—as a matter of fact, 
just the other day—another proposal 
was introduced. I gather that this also 
has administration support. This pro- 
posal is for a commission of 16 members, 
8 citizens to be named by the President, 
4 each from the House and the Senate. 
In other words, the administration posi- 
tion has moved from a citizens com- 
mission entirely appointed by the Presi- 
dent to a half and half commission with 
8 being appointed by the President, 4 by 
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the Speaker, and 4 by the President of 
the Senate. The controversy that we 
have today is over this difference be- 
tween the last proposal and the proposal 
contained in House Resolution 85. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I assume that it 
is intended to be half and half political, 
too. 

Mr. BOLLING. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man think it will be half and half 
political? 

Mr. BOLLING. I think it might be 
half and half political and it would not 
be half and half from the point of view 
of the views held by the people ap- 
pointed. 

Now, clearly we have an argument 
which is really in effect a tempest in a 
teapot, because if the President really 
meant the first proposal made by the 
gentleman from Iowa for a 9-man com- 
mission, he could at any time this year, 
last year, or the year before, 2 years 
before, have appointed a 9-man commis- 
sion. He need not have come to the 
Congress. He could have appointed a 
9-man commission. It could have func- 
tioned. It could have made its report by 
this time. As a matter of fact, we have 
a number of examples of the President 
doing just that in other important pol- 
icy areas. For example, I understand 
that the Bradley Commission, which 
went into the whole question of veter- 
ans’ benefits, was appointed without any 
recourse to the Congress. The Fairless 
Commission, which recently reported on 
foreign aid, was appointed without any 
congressional authorization. The Presi- 
dent clearly has had from the beginning 
of his first term of office the power to set 
up a citizens commission in the field of 
monetary policy. As a matter of fact, 
2 years ago there was a vote held in this 
House on a somewhat similar resolution, 
and at that time the argument made was 
against the need for any such study. 
Today it seems to be agreed by all of us 
that we do need the study. 

Now, what are we arguing about when 
we argue about House Resolution 85? 
This, again, it seems to me, is really a 
tempest in a teapot. This House has 
already passed the usual investigatory 
resolutions for virtually every major 
commitee of the House. It allows those 
committees to investigate anything with- 
in their jurisdiction. It gives to them 
the power of subpena. 

If the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency had come in for such a resolution 
undoubtedly it would have been given 
this power. And if it had been given 
this power in this particular fashion 
there would be no difference in the sit- 
uation than if we passed the resolution 
currently being considered. 

There is no unique power in House 
Resolution 85 that would not be within 
the power of an ordinary investigating 
resolution which we pass for virtually 
every committee of the Congress. So 
this is what we are arguing about when 
we are arguing about the kind of investi- 
gation that will be made. Who is to 
make it? 
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The President, when he asked for the 
National Monetary Commission, said in 
the last sentence that dealt with that 
subject: 

Out of their findings and recommenda- 
tions the administration would develop and 
present to the Congress any legislative pro- 
posals that might be indicated for the pur- 
pose of improving our financial machinery. 


Thus the President made it clear in 
his own statement that the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for any legislative action in 
this field is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress. A reading of the Constitution 
demonstrates clearly that the responsi- 
bility in this field is that of the Congress. 

The history of the Aldrich Commis- 
sion, the history of the proceedings that 
led to the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, 
demonstrates clearly that the responsi- 
bility is and must be that of the Con- 

-gress. My contention is in supporting 
House Resolution 85 that the responsible, 
the workmanlike way to go about this job 
is for the appropriate committee of Con- 
8 to conduct a thorough investiga- 
tion. 

It has been contended by some, by 
some of those who appeared before the 
House Committee on Rules, that such an 
investigation could not command the re- 
spect, could not get the cooperation, 
could not get the participation of the 
very best people in the country in this 
field. This I do not believe based on my 
own experience here. I have never found 
an individual in private life, regardless 
of the eminence of his position, who was 
not willing to cooperate with any com- 
mittee of Congress. I have yet to see a 
responsible individual in this field of 
monetary policy who has not been willing 
to cooperate with a committee. 

I am convinced that when this resolu- 
tion is passed we will find that just the 
people who are most expert will be most 
willing to be heard and to cooperate. 

The Congress has the responsibility. 
The Congress acts through its commit- 
tees and the Congress must do the initial 
spadework if the job is to be done most 
effectively. It seems to me that this 
Narrows down to a very, very simple 
question: Will we, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, try 
to evade our responsibility to the Amer- 
ican people by passing the buck, on this 
subject. to a commission of experts? 
We have the responsibility. This affects 
the life of every person in the United 
States. We should take this responsi- 
bility and act on it from the beginning 
of the investigative process right through 
the legislative process. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, my able colleague on the 
Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Missouri, has explained to you this reso- 
lution and its contents. The way this 
resolution comes before the House there 
will be no opportunity to amend the 
measure, offer a motion to recommit, or 
offer a substitute for it. The resolution 
is reported from the Rules Committee, 
not from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The gentleman from Missouri has well 
stated that the real issue here is how we 
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shall make a study of the monetary, 
credit, and financial systems of this 
country. Under this resolution the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency either 
through the full committee or through a 
subcommittee would have unlimited 
power to investigate all of our monetary, 
financial, Federal Reserve, and credit 
systems in this country and to do al- 
most anything else under the sun it 
would like to do. 

Let me remind you that under the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House does have authority to make 
such a study now, that is, of all matters 
coming under its jurisdiction, such as 
our monetary and credit systems, our 
Federal Reserve System, and our bank- 
ing system. However, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has not seen fit 
to do that. 

Two years ago a resolution similar to” 
House Resolution 85 was introduced in 
the House by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PatmMan], its author, and it was 
voted down. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Parman], for whom I have the 
highest regard and respect, and who is 
a very able and certainly a very hard- 
working Member of Congress, has ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee 
assiduously, day after day, in support of 
his resolution. He has been joined in 
support of this resolution by his col- 
league on the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Mutter]. 

However, I could not help but notice 
that none of the other members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
appeared before the Rules Committee in 
support of this legislation except his 
chairman, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Spence], who appeared for a 
very few moments. I believe it was on 
the last day of the hearing, and he said 
he thought that if the House wanted to 
do this, this resolution was the way to 
do it. 

However, the real difference in opin- 
ion, the real issue here, as the gentle- 
man from Missouri has explained, is 
just how a study of our monetary, credit, 
fiscal, banking, and Federal Reserve sys- 
tems should be made, whether it should 
be made by just one committee or one 
subcommittee or one branch of the Con- 
gress, or whether it should be an over- 
all study in which the House, the Sen- 
ate, and the executive department, all 
three of which would pass upon any 
remedial legislation, would participate. 
Whether if such a commission were 
named it should be a bipartisan com- 
mission, as has been proposed in one 
bill now pending before the House, H. R. 
6332, or whether it should be a nonparti- 
san commission, in which both the Con- 
gress and the executive branch would 
be represented. Also would there be rep- 
resented agriculture, labor, and all the 
other segments of our national life and 
economy? To me, it seems that the lat- 
ter procedure would be best because, as 
I said a moment ago, any corrective leg- 
islation that may be enacted as a result 
of any study made, would require the 
approval not only of the House but of 
the other body and the President of 
the United States. That is certainly 
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true if it is to become effective. Truly 
we can gain a great deal by having the 
services of such a commission as has 
been proposed in the bill H. R, 6332. 

The other issue involves some more or 
less personal matters. It is a question 
as to whether or not the investigation 
will be conducted in an objective, un- 
biased, and unprejudiced way. As I 
said a moment ago, I have the greatest 
regard and the greatest respect for the 
ability and character of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman], the author of 
this resolution. Yet I am not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PatMAN], and perhaps right- 
fully so, has long been very, very critical 
of our monetary system, and certainly 
critical of the Federal Reserve System 
and of the financial structure of this 
country. I asked him the direct ques- 
tion when he was before the Committee 
on Rules whether he thought he could 
approach such an investigation, if he 
were to head it, in an unbiased and un- 
prejudiced way. He said that he cer- 
tainly could; that he had no bias and no 
prejudice but that the people who were 
operating these other financial struc- 
tures such as the Federal Reserve System 
and the Secretary and the Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—he thought that 
they were prejudiced. So, perhaps, we 
ought not to have either side or either 
viewpoint in control of a study and in- 
vestigation such as this. The gentleman 
from Texas IMr. PATMAN], as you know, 
and I certainly do not want to reflect 
upon him in any way, has been for many, 
many years, as many Members of the 
House who have served here throughout 
the decades with him know, more or 
less an exponent of cheap money and of 
what some people might describe as 
printing-press money. 

Back in the days when the bonus was 
being paid, he suggested, perhaps, that 
we just print money to pay the bonus. 
Another time he seriously suggested to 
the House that bonds without interest 
should be issued to take care of some of 
our national obligations. Very frankly I 
feel, and I told the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PATMAN] this when we talked about 
it in the most friendly way, that he does 
have a fixed viewpoint on this whole 
problem. It might not lead to our getting 
the kind of study of our monetary and 
banking system that I believe we need 
and can get under a bipartisan commis- 
sion. I have many quotations that I 
could make here from past statements, 
but under the circumstances, I will not do 
that. However, for the reason that it 
would be in the best interest of the 
country to have a nonpartisan and bi- 
partisan study rather than have a study 
by a committee headed, and perhaps 
comprised, by gentlemen who have had 
very fixed opinions in the past, and who 
have been very freely expressing those 
opinions and those convictions—as to 
whether they be right or wrong, I do not 
pass judgment, but I feel it would not 
give us the results we want. So, I am 
opposing House Resolution 85 and I am 
hoping that it will be defeated so that 
this other legislation may be considered 
on the floor of the House to give us a 
bipartisan study of the whole problem 
by a commission made up not only of 
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Representatives of the House and, un- 
doubtedly, the gentleman from Texas 
will be one of them, but will be made 
up of representatives of the other body 
and representatives of the executive 
branch and above all else representatives 
of the various segments of our economy 
such as agriculture, labor, business, and 
industry generally. 

I hope that this resolution will be voted 
down. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Spence], chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
two questions involved in the considera- 
tion of this resolution. Should an in- 
vestigation of the monetary mechanism 
and credit policies of the Government 
be made, and if so, should the Banking 
and Currency Committee be authorized 
to make it? I think we all know that 
notwithstanding the ordinary methods 
to prevent inflation that have been used, 
the purchasing power of the dollar is 
steadily diminishing. The interest rate 
has been increased, which makes our 
money more difficult to obtain, and yet 
our currency continues to diminish in 
value. A dollar that is not stable robs the 
people. As a means of exchange, as a 
measure of value, as a store of value—the 
great objective we desire is stability. In- 
flation not only lessens the purchasing 
power of money in the pockets of the 
people, but it also invades their safety- 
deposit boxes and takes away the value 
of their savings. No comprehensive and 
thorough investigation has been made of 
our financial structure and credit poli- 
cies for many years. Our expanding 
economy, our new problems certainly de- 
serve investigation. 

Who should investigate? There is a 
principle in the law which is well found- 
ed, that one who has an interest in the 
matter to be investigated should not sit 
in judgment. A judge who has an in- 
terest in a case will voluntarily retire 
from the bench. If any one of the jury 
has an interest, he is disqualified for 
cause. 

Some of the financiers have come be- 
fore the Rules Committee and have said 
that a committee of the House is not the 
proper body to make the investigation. 
The Congress under the Constitution has 
the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises; to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States; to 
provide for the common defense and the 
general welfare of the people; to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. 
No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law. The Constitu- 
tion provides that the Congress shall 
make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers. Certainly a leg- 
islative body that has the powers under 
the Constitution which I have just men- 
tioned, should also have the authority to 
make investigations in respect thereto. 
I do not think those who have a direct 
interest in the result should be permitted 
to sit on the investigation committee. 
Investigation is merely an effort to find 
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the facts and seek the truth. The con- 
clusions will be reported to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency and are 
for the information of the committee 
and the Congress to be used in consider- 
ing the legislation that will result. The 
bankers evidently have knowledge that 
will be useful and should be called as 
witnesses. 

We desire an objective consideration 
without the committee being weighted 
down with those who have a deep per- 
sonal interest. This resolution gives 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency the power to ap- 
point the subcommittee. I can say to 
you now that the senior minority Mem- 
ber will have the authority to select the 
minority members of the subcommittee. 
I am sure the committee will do a good 
and honest job and that the Congress 
can rely more confidently upon the find- 
ings of a committee of our colleagues 
than it could upon the conclusions of 
one drawn from outside sources. 

I ask you to pass this resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 9 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. TALLE]. 

Mr. TALLE, Mr. Speaker, I rise to op- 
pose House Resolution 85, which is very 
much akin to the resolution which was 
voted down in the House on the 15th day 
of June 1955. 

I opposed that resolution, and I op- 
pose this one. Why? I oppose it be- 
cause I characterize it as a limping reso- 
lution. What do I mean when I call it 
a limping resolution? I call it that be- 
cause as you read it you find it provides 
for a study by a subcommittee of only 
1 legislative committee serving in only 
1 Chamber of the Congress. That makes 
it definitely a limping resolution, and we 
would accomplish nothing that could be 
considered a worthy response to the re- 
quest which was made by the President. 

My colleagues will recall that the Pres- 
ident of the United States in his message 
on the state of the Union asked for this 
study. He asked for it again in his 
budget message. He asked for it a third 
time in his annual economic report. 
When the President of the United States 
asks for something three times within a 
month, he must consider it pretty im- 
portant. I think, therefore, it is fair to 
ask why a certain provision in the Re- 
organization Act of 1946 was disre- 
garded? That law states—and I am a 
member of that committee—that: 

It shall be the function of the joint com- 
mittee * * * as a guide to the several com- 
mittees of the Congress dealing with legis- 
lation relating to the economic report, not 
later than March 1 of each year * * * to 
file a report with the Senate and the House 
of Representatives containing its findings 
and recommendations with respect to each 
of the main recommendations made by the 
President in the economic report, 


Note well that the law states specifi- 
cally that by the first of March, which 
is the deadline, the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee shall present its findings and rec- 
ommendations with respect to the main 
recommendations made by the Presi- 
dent in his economic report. 

The author of House Resolution 85 is 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and I will, of course, leave it to 
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the chairman of that committee to ex- 
plain to the House why this provision of 
law was disregarded. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues may read our committee re- 
port from beginning to end and they 
will not discover any finding or recom- 
mendation relating to the study which 
the President asked for. 

What is wrong with making the study? 
Surely there should be no confusion as to 
a proposed study and our legislative 
prerogatives. There is no intention to 
violate the Constitution. You do not do 
that when you make a study. Legisla- 
tion is something we reserve for ourselves 
as Members of Congress. 

My bill, H. R. 6332, provides as follows: 

The Commission shall make such studies 
and investigations as it may deem necessary 
to appraise the nature, performance, and ade- 
guacy of existing financial institutions and 
monetary and other financial measures in 
meeting the needs of our changing economy. 


That is as clear as daylight. It is pro- 
posed that a study be made of the na- 
ture, performance and adequacy of our 
financial institutions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us examine the 
composition of the proposed National 
Monetary Commission. 

Surely, H. R. 6332 is bipartisan. It is 
bipartisan 100 percent. It calls for a 
commission of 16. Eight of the 16 would 
be appointed by the President from pri- 
vate life and no more than 4 might be 
from the same political party. That is 
bipartisan. The other 8 would be ap- 
pointed from the Congress, 4 from the 
House and 4 from the other body. Is that 
not bipartisan? The Vice President 
would nominate the 4 members in the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives would nominate the 4 
members in the House. That is bi- 
partisan. 

It is bipartisan again in another way 
in that in the other body there would 
be 2 from each party and in the House 
2 from each party, making a total of 8. 
I repeat, the proposal is bipartisan 100 
percent. Furthermore, the Chairman 
and the Vice Chairman would be chosen 
by the National Monetary Commission 
from among its own members. 

Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the com- 
position of the National Monetary Com- 
mission has been explained, may I turn 
to another matter? 

Surely there is great need for this 
study. There is complete agreement 
about that. That was testified to by 
everyone who appeared before the Rules 
Committee. Distinguished scholars, di- 
rectors of economic research organiza- 
tions, leaders in our major economic 
activities—all agree that a study of this 
nature should be made. 

In my opinion it is very necessary for 
at least two specific reasons: 

Point 1. If you add the national 
debts of all the free nations of the world, 
you will find that of that gigantic total 
the United States taxpayers are obli- 
gated for roughly 62 percent. Now, that 
is a fearful truth. Remember we consti- 
tute only 6 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation; yet that is the obligation we 
have. a 

Point 2. Let us keep in mind what has 
happened to the dollar. My distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
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Banking and Currency pointed out in 
nis remarks what the functions of money 
are, and he stated them correctly. The 
first function of the dollar is that it 
serves as a measure of value. 

Now, what happened to E-bonds 
between 1939 and 1952? Their purchas- 
ing power was cut in half; cut in half 
from 1939 to 1952. What do you say of 
a measure of value that has become so 
feeble? What do you say of a yardstick 
of measurement that is so weak that in 
the course of the years from 1939 to 1952 
its purchasing power was cut in half? 
That is why, my colleagues, you are get- 
ting appeals from people who rely on 
social-security benefits and on pensions 
and on annuities, and from the postal 
workers. The dollar has lost much of 
its purchasing power. Scripture says 
“If the salt have lost his savour, where- 
with shall it be salted?” Our dollar has 
lost its savor, its purchasing power, and 
it is high time that we, the Congress, 
undertake to inquire into what may be 
done to prevent further decline at least. 

Mr. Speaker, may I turn to another 
thing that was determined in connection 
with the hearings before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. Those hearings were 
highly informative. Many capable and 
expert witnesses were heard. Finally, 
the committee issued its report. It is 
clear from that report that for the com- 
ing year the total estimated income and 
the total estimated expenditures are so 
close together that a surplus of $1.8 bil- 
lion may be the best that can be hoped 
for. If a surplus of only $1.8 billion may 
be the best that can be expected, then 
surely the study proposed in H. R. 6332 
should be begun at once. When a sys- 
tem is so thin as that, it is time for us 
to take thought, and let us remember 
that in 1956, when the gross national 
product, which is the total of all goods 
and services, increased by 542 percent, 
something over one-half of that 5% 
percent increase was not an increase in 
goods and services at all. It was an 
increase in prices only, and that is infla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, let us vote House Resolu- 
tion 85 down and set up the bipartisan 
commission which has administration 
approval. Let us proceed to carry on a 
truly objective study—a study that can 
be of great help to Members of Congress 
in enacting essential legislation. States- 
manship in this important task can re- 
sult in untold benefits to every American 
citizen. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Ratns]. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
intention of using the entire 10 minutes. 
First of all, in my appearance here today 
as a member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, I do not appear as any 
monetary expert, and I do not intend to 
try to discuss any of the tight money 
policies or easy money policies or infla- 
tion of any type. I am a bit dismayed 
and disappointed that this resolution has 
turned out to be a rather hot issue. I 
was a little surprised when I began 
getting wires from my banker friends, 
urging me to be against the resolution, 
which is clearly within the jurisdiction 
of the committee on which I have served 
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for a good many years and on which 
some of my colleagues have served much 
longer. The Banking andCurrency Com- 
mittee is the same committee which 
wrote all of the laws which bankers are 
now so anxious to preserve, and is the 
committee charged by this Congress and 
by the Constitution of the United States 
with doing the very thing that this reso- 
lution sets out. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
there are some side issues and some tan- 
gents that have grown up in it in the 
consideration of this resolution. I think 
that here in the Congress, charged as 
we are by the Constitution, we should 
proceed under the jurisdiction of the 
rules of the House to do the job imposed 
on us. 

I stepped back there to the library a 
moment ago, to read the Constitution of 
the United States just to refresh my 
mind as to what the duties of the Con- 
gress really are as to monetary policy. 
Under section 8 we find the duties and 
the powers of Congress. That is our re- 
sponsibility, not some commission’s re- 
sponsibility, not the President’s. It is 
ours. And this is what it says: 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 


and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures. 


I do not know too well the history of 
all the commissions that have been ap- 
pointed on monetary policy, but it is my 
information—and I am willing to be cor- 
rected if Iam wrong—that the last time 
Such an investigation was undertaken, a 
commission was appointed, they made a 
study, but in the final analysis they had 
to bring back to the Congress, as any 
commission would have to do, to this 
very committee that some are trying to 
avoid, any legislation of any type that 
would affect banks or money in any way. 

So it seems to me that today we are 
about to give away a prerogative of the 
Congress of the United States. We are 
about to fail to assume a responsibility 
that is ours and no one else’s, because 
of some personal or political reason, or 
pressure of some sort; we are about to 
delegate to someone else a duty that is 
ours and ours alone. 

I would be very much opposed to this 
Congress and the Committee on Banking 
and Currency ever approving any bill 
that would delegate to a commission the 
duty, the responsibility, the obligation of 
Members of Congress. 

I do not want to be unkind but for 14 
years I have been seeing commissions 
work. They work on housing and on a 
great many other things. About all 
they ever do is to write a big, fancy book 
of some kind, and then when the hard 
legislative process has to be faced, it 
comes before the members of the com- 
mittee that has jurisdiction of that par- 
ticular type of legislation. 

I know, if I were to be chairman of a 
committee of this type, I would employ 
and listen to all of the outstanding bank- 
ers and financial leaders of the Nation. 
I would want to know their viewpoint, 
of course. But likewise I would want to 
know the viewpoint of some other people 
besides bankers and financial experts on 
this broad and most important question. 
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I have heard a great many people in 
days gone by say that we should not 
tinker with this proposition at all. That 
was the argument last year, that it 
might overbalance a rather tense situa- 
tion. But as my good friend, Dr. TALLE, 
just told you, the President on three dif- 
ferent occasions this year has told the 
Congress that this ought to be done. So 
it only resolves itself down to one point. 
Shall we give away, not only our pre- 
rogatives, but our responsibility as Mem- 
bers of Congress to a commission, or 
shall we do the job? 

I know that when I talk to my banker 
friends I am very frank to tell them 
that, “In my opinion you misunderstood 
this situation. You say you have a high 
regard for the Congress and the laws 
which we have written. They were 
written through the legislative process 
and not through commissions and in my 
judgment you will receive the fair treat- 
ment by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency that you have always received 
by that committee when it comes to a 
consideration of legislation affecting 
banks and banking, the currency and the 
monetary policy of this Nation.” 

We should give them that considera- 
tion, that Iknow. And so, Mr. Speaker, 
as I said, I am not going to attempt to 
go into the whole deal, but this is a 
routine procedure of the Congress and 
we, the Congress should do the job. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a great deal of respect for the gen- 
tleman who has the floor. I have served 
on the committee with him and I am 
now serving on a subcommittee with 
him. I appreciate the remarks he has 
made. But Iam wondering if in saying 
that the Congress is abdicating its au- 
thority in this instance does he agree 
that the Hoover Commission activity 
was not the obligation of Congress; and 
did we not delegate that to private citi- 
zens to make recommendations to us, 
certain administrative courses and legis- 
lative courses that we might follow? 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
high regard for my friend from Cali- 
fornia. We have been working together 
on a housing bill this morning, and we 
work well together. The gentleman 
contributes greatly to the committee. I 
have nothing unkind to say of the 
Hoover Commission, but I have not seen 
too much good that actually came out of 
it in recommendations, because many of 
the recommendations they have made 
the Congress has not seen fit to take up 
and consider. 

I think we make a mistake in giving 
commissions duties that we ought to 
assume. Recommend? Sure. But when 
it comes to writing legislation, abso- 
lutely no. Why not call the commission 
or the members of that commission be- 
fore the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, where they will finally have 
to come, anyway? 

I think we would do well to quit set- 
ting up commissions with kind of quasi- 
legislative authority. It costs a lot of 
money, and they cannot do anything but 
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write books and submit reports to the 
people who ought to be doing the job. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. OSTER- 
TAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for a monetary commission such as 
the President has recommended is clear 
and obvious. 

There are some tremendous forces at 
work in our financial and credit system 
today, and the future welfare of our 
country and indeed, the world, depends 
upon the intelligent and responsible 
direction of those forces. 

There are two ways to approach such a 
task. One is to launch a war of nerves 
against the financial world by delegating 
the study to a politically controlled com- 
mittee or subcommittee of the Congress. 
This would be certain to leave our finan- 
cial and monetary system shaken and 
on the defensive. The other way is to 
make the study on a plane that is above 
and beyond partisanship, and that will 
command the fullest public confidence 
and cooperation. In other words, there 
is a wrong way, and a right way to do 
this thing. One way would be mis- 
chievous and destructive. One would be 
profitable and constructive. 

Certainly Congress has and should 
have a tremendous interest in such a 
study. The proposal offered by the dis- 
tinguished Member from Iowa, Repre- 
sentative TALLE, recognizes that interest, 
but also recognizes the profound interest 
of the financial world, within and be- 
yond the bounds of our country, and of 
the public generally. In short, it pro- 
vides a mechanism through which a 
monetary study could be conducted, to 
the advantage of our country and the 
free world. Just as war is too important 
to leave to the generals, so our monetary 
and credit system is too important to 
leave to the tender mercies of partisan- 
ship. I hope we shall accord this tre- 
mendously important matter the de- 
tached and disinterested consideration 
it merits, by adopting the mechanism set 
forth in the Talle resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CHAM- 
BERLAIN]. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that the entire membership of the 
Congress will agree that a thorough 
study of the monetary and credit struc- 
ture of the United States is a project 
worthy of our utmost support at this 
time. No truly comprehensive inquiry 
into the financial system of the Nation 
has been undertaken since the Aldrich 
Commission made its report in 1912. 
Since then a veritable revolution in 
monetary and financial institutions and 
practices has taken place. Life insurance 
companies, for example, are a few of the 
kinds of institutions that have risen 
from insignificant factors in the money 
market to high and influential posi- 
tions. The rise of consumer credit has 
been phenomenal. The great increase in 
Federal receipts and expenditures, and 
in the public debt, has put the Federal 
Government's policy in a completely new 
relationship to the economy to what it 
has occupied before World War I. A wide 
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variety of monetary and banking theories 
have also been propounded by econo- 
mists, whose thinking has certainly in- 
fiuenced policymakers in recent years. 

Therefore the objectives of this resolu- 
tion, that a study of the monetary and 
credit structure of the Nation be made, 
is certainly timely and commendable. 
However, it would be a grave error, in my 
judgment, to impose an inquiry of this 
magnitude, complexity, and importance 
on the membership of a single congres- 
sional committee, or subcommittee. such 
as this resolution proposes. 

It is not possible for the members of a 
congressional committee to spend the 
time and effort on the kind of basic study 
of our monetary policies and institutions 
that is called for. If a committee of the 
Congress were to assume the responsi- 
bility for this study, there would be a 
great amount of direction, supervision, 
and participation ir the study, which it 
could not properly delegate to a staff, no 
matter how well chosen. 

To be of greatest benefit to us in the 
Congress and to the Nation at large, this 
study should be directed, organized, and 
conducted by outstanding men of ex- 
perience and scholarship in the field who 
have spent a lifetime dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of our monetary and fiscal 
policy. This would include leaders in our 
banking system, in our insurance com- 
panies, in our other great financial insti- 
tutions, and in our universities and col- 
leges. 

Calling in expert witnesses to testify or 
to submit information to the committee 
is not a satisfactory substitute to having 
some of these same experts participate 
from the outset in the formulation of the 
scope and direction of the study and in 
helping to carry it through to a worth- 
while conclusion. ; 

Let me give just a small indication of 
the magnitude this study might properly 
assume. Last week the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System re- 
leased the first 5 volumes of a 6-volume 
study on consumer installment credit. 
These 5 volumes in themselves total over 
1,600 pages. And certainly consumer 
credit is only one facet of the overall 
monetary and financial structure of our 
country today. 

In my opinion, any recommendations 

-which may grow out of a major study of 
monetary policies and institutions will 
bear a great deal more weight if the 
work of the commisison or group under- 
taking the study is recognized as being 
free from domination by particular po- 
litical or economic interest groups. 

Therefore, while heartily endorsing 
a study of the subjects outlined in House 
Resolution 85, I strongly urge that such 
a study be conducted not by a single 
committee of the Congress, but instead 
by an evenly balanced Commission com- 
posed of 4 members of the House, 4 
members of the Senate, and 8 members 
appointed by the President, with equal 
political representation in each instance. 
This 16-member group would designate 
its own chairman and vice chairman. 
The people of our country would have 
the utmost confidence in a Commission 
such as this and could feel certain that 
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its conclusions were above any narrow 
partisan or political considerations. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KILBURN]. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make only one point in the matter before 
us today. I have been in the banking 
business for about 30 years. I have been 
on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency for several years. As the gentle- 
man from Missouri says, the big ques- 
tion today is the method, how we are 
going to study this problem. 

We all know that the problem is a big 
one. It will cover not only banks but 
insurance companies, the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, the Open Market Commit- 
tee, all the credit unions, all the Gov- 
ernment agencies that lend money—the 
whole financial structure of the country, 
and that structure reaches into the lives 
of everyone in this country. 

With a huge national debt to manage, 
and I think it has been done well, it is 
a pretty sensitive, delicate field; so that 
the method of investigation, the method 
of study, is terribly important. That 
really is what is before us today: How 
shall it be studied? How shall it be 
investigated? 

In the years I have been here I have 
a great many times heard Members on 
both sides of the aisle talk about a 
closed rule. The manner in which this 
resolution has been brought up goes way 
beyond any closed rule you ever saw, be- 
cause there is no motion to recommit, 
there is no opportunity to offer amend- 
ments, there is no way of substitutien 
and, beyond that, we do not pass on this 
subject in the constitutional, legislative 
way we ordinarily do, and that is to have 
a committee of the House: bring out 
whatever kind of bill is necessary tomake 
this study, then bring it before the 
House, let it be amended, argue it out 
here, and then send it to the other body, 
and let them argue it out. That is the 
legislative process. Then let it be sub- 
mitted to a presidential veto, which cer- 
tainly is constitutional. But in this case 
we preclude all those constitutional proc- 
esses on a question which affects the lives 
of everyone in our country. 

I hope you will vote this resolution 
down. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illincis [Mr. McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to House Resolution 85. I 
do so because I have long had an in- 
terest in this particular subject. It is 
not new to me. I introduced a bill pro- 
viding for a monetary commission in 
the 83d Congress, another one in the 
84th Congress, and I have introduced 
one in this particular Congress. ‘The 
bill I have introduced corresponds pretty 
closely in regard to nonpartisanship to 
that which has been explained by the 
gentleman from Iowa IMr. TALLE]. 
House Resolution 85 came out of our 
committee after a brief discussion which 
occurred very early after this session 
convened. These bills for a monetary 
commission have been before our com- 
mittee—1 at least I know for 4 years. 
There have been no hearings on these 
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particular bills. So, I think we are 
acting in haste today in passing House 
Resolution 85. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McVEY. I yield. 

Mr. TALLE. I just want to add to 
what the gentleman from Illinois has 
said that actually the resolution (H. Res. 
85) was never referred to our commit- 
tee. It went directly to the Committee 
on Rules. The only reason why it came 
up in our committee was that the au- 
thor of it wanted an expression of ap- 
proval or disapproval by the members 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. It was merely a sort of poll that 
was taken there. This resolution is not 
the handiwork of our committee at all. 

Mr. McVEY. I thank the gentleman 
and appreciate his contribution. 

Mr. TALLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I appear 
in opposition to House Resolution 85, 
which has come to you from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of 
which I am a member. This resolution 
came out of our committee only a few 
days after the Congress convened on a 
divided vote. It gives too much evi- 
dence of haste in the matter of dealing 
with one of the most important prob- 
lems facing our country at the present 
time. 

The President, as you will recall, has 
asked for a Monetary Commission to 
study the currency situation of this 
country. He did not ask for such a com- 
mission to be composed wholly of Mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. House Resolution 85 provides 
that the commission for this purpose 
shall be drawn from the Banking and 
Currency Committee. There are many 
people outside of the Congress who have 
spent the greater portion of their lives 
in practical experience of the kind that 
is needed to evaluate our monetary sys- 
tem. All of the brains which this coun- 
try can provide for a study of this sub- 
ject are not found in the Banking and 
Currency Committee. We need to go 
outside of that committee and draw 
upon the best talents we have in this 
country to make this study. 

In contrast to the methods proposed 
in House Resolution 85, let us look at 
some of the other bills which have been 
referred to our committee and on which 
no hearings have ever been held. There 
are two bills, which provide for a non- 
partisan commission, one of which pro- 
vides for the following membership: 

First. Six appeinted by the President 
of the United States, 3 from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and 3 
from private life; 

Second. Six appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, 3 from the Senate 
and 3 from private life; 

Third. Six appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 3 from 
the House of Representatives and 3 from 
private life; and 

Fourth. Ex-officio the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Chairman of the Federal Farm Credit 
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Board, the Chairman of the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington, and the Presi- 
dent of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 

In order to make this commission as 
nonpartisan as is possible, of each group 
of six members already mentioned, not 
more than three members shall be taken 
from either of the two major parties. 

The minority leader of our commit- 
tee, the distinguished gentleman, Mr. 
HENRY O. TALLE, of Iowa, has also intro- 
duced a bill, varying somewhat from the 
one which has just been described and 
deserving of the considered study of our 
committee. No such step has been taken 
up to this time. 

This commission will deal with one of 
the most important problems facing the 
American Government. The commis- 
sion shall study and inquire into what 
changes are necessary or desirable in 
the banking and monetary system of the 
United States, or in the laws relating to 
banking, currency and fiscal policy, by 
reason of domestic or international con- 
siderations or both. It shall investi- 
gate—without limitation—the present 
requirements and methods covering the 
matters of legal reserves of banks, eligi- 
ble deposits thereagainst, open market 
operations of the Federal Reserve banks, 
adequacy or paucity of eligible paper 
other than Government obligations, 
specie reserves, foreign exchange fluctu- 
ations, and any and all other factors in 
this or other countries which, in its 
judgment, may relate to the purposes 
set forth in section 1 of H. R. 3240. 

It is hoped that this commission will 
provide some helpful solution that will 
halt the decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar. In 1939 our dollar was 
worth slightly more than 100 cents. Be- 
ginning with that year, it declined 
gradually and reached a level of 75 cents 
in 1946. However, the close of the war 
did not see the end to the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. By June 
1950 it was 58.8 cents, and it declined 
further until January 1953, when it was 
worth only 52 cents. It remained stable 
at that point for 3 years, and shortly 
thereafter, it began a gradual decline 
again. Following is a record for recent 
months: 


Average for 1956.-.--.--------.-- 
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One duty of this Commission is to study 
the provisions which endanger the cur- 
rency of this country, and to provide 
recommendations which will halt its de- 
cline if at all possible. If we do not do 
this, the purchasing power of the dollar 
might decline to the point, comparable 
to what we find in Europe, where the 
standard currency will scarcely buy a 
newspaper. Let us look at some of the 
facts in this connection. 

When I was in Europe many years ago, 
the franc was worth 20 cents. One could 
obtain 5 of them in exchange for $1. 
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At the present time, you can purchase 
350 francs for $1. The lira, which at one 
time was worth 20 cents, now sells at the 
rate of 625 for $1. The Mexican peso, 
which once was worth 50 cents, now ex- 
changes at the rate of a little more than 
12 for $1. 

We are now enjoying the greatest 
economy this country has ever experi- 
enced. We want to keep that economy 
as high as is possible. However, it would 
be foolhardy for us to think that we will 
always enjoy boom times in our econ- 
omy. The time will come when the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar will be placed 
under great strain unless we take steps 
to protect it. 

This is one of the most important out- 
comes to be derived from the study of the 
Monetary Commission. It is my belief 
that this Commission should be com- 
posed of the best talents we have in this 
country. Since it seems apparent that 
we should take advantage of the best 
experience we can find outside of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, I 
think it unwise to adopt House Resolu- 
tion 85. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. McDonoucH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no question about the fact that 
we all agree that an investigation of the 
credit and monetary policy of the Na- 
tion is necessary. The difference of opin- 
ion here seems to be as to how it should 
be done. We have a bill, H. R. 6332, sub- 
mitted by the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
TALLEI, which is very comprehensive in 
its authority for an investigation of the 
credit and monetary policy of the Nation. 
On the other hand, we have House Joint 
Resolution 85, submitted from the Rules 
Committee, not from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which limits the 
investigation to the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, of which I am a 
member. 

This resolution is limited to one branch 
of the Congress, and whatever proposed 
legislation comes from the investigation 
must be finally passed upon by both 
Houses of Congress, and we set up a 
separate investigating committee in the 
House, which is practically a reiteration 
of the present authority granted by the 
House to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, with the exception of the au- 
thority to subpena witnesses and docu- 
ments and records before the committee. 
The Banking and Currency Committee 
can proceed, without further authority 
from the House, to investigate the mone- 
tary and credit policy of the Nation. The 
fact that this did not come to the House 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency is very significant and should 
have some influence in the determination 
of your final vote, because it would be 
ridiculous for the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to come in here and ask for 
authority which it already has. 

The proposal that a joint committee of 
the Senate and the House, plus repre- 
sentative private citizens, to make an 
investigation of the credit and monetary 
policy of the country, is not an abdication 
of the authority of the Committee on 
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Banking and Currency or the Congress, 
because any final action that may be 
taken as a result of their reports to the 
Congress will be in our hands and we 
can either accept them or reject them. 
That is the authority that the Constitu- 
tion authorizes this Congress to exercise. 
Referring to the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Rats], I agree 
that the Constitution confers these 
rights upon us. I do not agree that we 
are abdicating these rights by setting 
up a commission to investigate the credit 
and monetary policy of the Nation, be- 
cause we will finally determine what 
legislation will be passed after this in- 
vestigation is completed. 

We should look at this sensibly. We 
should not duplicate our efforts. The 
Senate could pass a similar resolution. 
Two investigating committees could be 
operating at the same time. We have 
found it convenient to have joint com- 
missions on other matters. We have 
the Joint Senate and House Economic 
Committee operating at the present 
time, which has most of the authority 
that this House Resolution 85 provides. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it is appar- 
ent that the real issue before the House 
is whether or not the Congress shall 
measure up to its responsibilities; 
whether or not the Members of the Con- 
gress shall conduct a study, by a duly 
authorized committee of the Congress, 
of the credit and monetary policies so 
that we may proceed to enact any neces- 
sary legislation in this area of public 
concern. 

As has already been stated, most every- 
one is in favor of an inquiry and study 
being made. The President in his state 
of the Union message called for a study 
of the credit situation and monetary 
policies and urged that an inquiry be 
made into the nature and adequacy of 
our monetary system. As others have 
indicated, the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board has stated that such in- 
vestigation should be made. 

We should all recognize that there has 
been no fundamental and comprehensive 
examination of the workings and prob- 
lems of our financial system in its en- 
tirety since the enactment of the original 
Federal Reserve System during the first 
administration of Woodrow Wilson, more 
than 40 years ago. Many thoughtful 
citizens including businessmen, bankers, 
and others, feel that a study in this area 
is long overdue. This because of com- 
plaints of “hard money,” “tight credit,” 
and the prevailing inflationary condi- 
tions. 

It stands to reason that in this length 
of time—some 40 years since enactment 
of some of our basic banking legislation— 
that new problems of utmost significance 
have arisen which called for a thorough 
reevaluation. Our economy has changed 
tremendously, not only in size, but also 
in the scope and character of its under- 
takings. We have, during the interven- 
ing four decades, and especially in the 
past 20 years, enacted many types of leg- 
islation which affected the whole econ- 
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omy and which interrelate with finan- 
cial policy. 

In addition to the President and Mem- 
bers of Congress and the public in gen- 
eral calling for and recognizing the need 
for a present-day study of the financial 
situation, the bankers recognize a need 
for such a study. We have all received 
letters and communications from mem- 
bers of the banking fraternity and our 
banking friends who have stated, in sub- 
stance, that they favor a monetary credit 
study, but some have suggested that such 
a study should be conducted by a group 
representing not only the Congress, but 
leaders in other walks of life—to provide 
a cross section of opinion. 

The principal questions at issue, there- 
fore, it seems to me, is whether we have 
faith in the Congress of the United 
States—the Members of Congress and 
the committee system. I, for one, have 
great confidence in the Members of Con- 
gress, and in our great standing commit- 
tees. In such a study as is proposed by 
House Resolution 85, both majority and 
minority Members of the Congress 
would be represented and a regularly 
constituted legislative committee of the 
Congress would make the study. 

There is no expert advice to others 
which is not available to the Congress. 
There is no other body which could have 
the competence to reconsider fairly the 
many interests which are involved in 
this problem. In so broad a study of our 
financial problems, the study should be 
a guide to legislation. This can be ac- 
complished best if the responsibility for 
study and the responsibility for legisla- 
tion are combined. 

In the event the study were made else- 
where than in the Congress, the Con- 
gress, in all good conscience, would need 
to restudy the study before it could legis- 
late intelligently. This would involve 
unnecessary duplication at a time when 
reasonable economies are essential. 

Some apparent concern and objection 
has been voiced to the House Banking 
Committee making this study because 
our colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman], would 
be the chairman or a member of this 
study group or subcommittee. I, for 
one, want to say that there is no man in 
the Congress who, in my humble judg- 
ment, is more sincere, more conscien- 
tious, and a harder worker than the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 
He is one of the best-informed Members 
of the House on our banking system— 
the national laws affecting banking. He 
has made a life study of banking pro- 
cedures and certainly is an expert in this 
fleld—as expert as any Member of the 
House. 

Knowing the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Par MAN] as a sincere and conscien- 
tious legislator, I, for one, have no fears 
that he, as chairman or a member of this 
committee, would render anything other 
than outstanding public service. 

There are many reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
why this study of our credit policies 
should be gotten under way without de- 
lay. It is apparent to all that certain 
aspects of current monetary and credit 
policies, popularly referred to as the 
“hard money” policies, seem to be bear- 
ing down with excessive and discrimina- 
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tory severity upon farmers, small-busi- 
ness men, and purchasers of durable 
goods on credit and upon our States and 
localities which are endeavoring to con- 
struct schools and other necessary im- 
provements at reasonable costs. 

Without attempting to prejudice this 
very complex problem, I say the respon- 
sibility rests with the Congress and I for 
one am willing to leave it to a committee 
of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us have received 
many communications and telegrams on 
this matter. I have one from an es- 
teemed friend and constituent, Mr. Tom 
Motlow, of Lynchburg, Tenn., a success- 
ful smalltown banker, which particularly 
appealed to me. He has been a highly 
successful banker for many years. Mr. 
Motlow has been in the banking business 
for half a century. I want to read parts 
of his letter. He has written me as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Mr. Evins: As you have noticed, there 
is talk of an overall review or survey of our 
national financial situation and present 
working methods. 

The Federal Reserve wants it reviewed by 
bankers and economists and other citizens of 
national reputation, together with Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. WRIGHT Patman is chairman of the 
Congressional committee and he is very able 
and knows the working of the Federal Reserve 
but I doubt if he has ever had much actual 
experience as a banker. 

I was in the banking business, at the head 
of this little bank, when the Federal Reserve 
System was started. 

The panic of 1907 was the most sudden and 
most severe of my long recollection, which 
covers 1893; and you remember that, by 
history. 

Well, the banks closed on Saturday in 
1907; that is, quit paying currency and began 
to pay with checks and clearing-house cer- 
tificates. Money was unobtainable. 

That was Saturday, November 3, 1907. 

On the following Monday, November 5, 
1907, the United States Senate began the de- 
liberation of a method to stop future panics. 

They debated the question, they consulted 
international bankers and they had the best 
brains of the Senate, and conferred with most 
prominent bankers of the Nation from 
November 5, 1907, to December 23, 1913, when 
they passed the Federal Reserve bank bill 
as a Christmas present for President Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Senator Aldrich, Carter Glass, Mr. Free- 
land, and other able Senators debated the 
question all those years and had such in- 
ternational bankers as Paul M. Warburg, the 
brilliant German, in many meetings. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, of the National City Bank of 
New York, was called many times and other 
prominent bankers. . 

The Federal Reserve did not prevent panics. 
It was never finished and perfected until 
Franklin D. Roosevelt came in early in 1933 
and really made it workable and effective; 
and since that time it has worked wonder- 
fully, and we have in the 24 years since then 
had no money panic such as formerly oc- 
curred about every 10 years. 


My friend speaks from a wealth of 
experience and I think the historical 
facts which he has presented about the 
bank panics that prevailed in the past 
and of the workings of our banking sys- 
tem are very interesting. We all hope 
that we are not approaching such con- 
ditions again. We should take preven- 
tive measures to forestall both panic and 
inflation. I believe that the Congress 
should measure up to its responsibility 
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and make a study of this very important 
problem and pass the necessary legisla- 
tion which is required. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HIESTAND]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, in 
some ways this is the most important 
measure we shall have to consider dur- 
ing this present session. It is very far- 
reaching. It is important enough to 
have a commission of the most expert 
and the most qualified group of experts 
study the whole subject. 

I know a lot of us study a great deal 
on financial matters, particularly the 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, upon which it is my honor 
to serve. But with all the studying that 
we do I wonder how much we members 
of that committee really know about the 
ramifications and the after effects of 
measures like the reserve ratios, redis- 
count rates, and open market operations? 
I wonder if we do know all of the answers 
or if anybody in the House knows all the 
answers. 

This is a job for the experts, as the 
gentleman from Missouri so well ex- 
pressed it in describing the alternative 
bill providing for a “commission of ex- 
perts.” Mr. Speaker, this would be a 
commission of experts, balanced by the 
Congress, balanced by Members of both 
Houses of Congress. On the other hand 
if we adopt House Resolution 85 it will 
be only the House speaking. The Senate 
will have to do the same thing over again. 
A joint commission seems the obvious 
thing. We do not delegate our law- 
making prerogatives at all. The Talle 
bill is simply a study and investigation, 

Now, a number of Members of this 
House have been subjected to lots of mail 
and pressure groups, particularly now 
while we are discussing expense meas- 
ures, and the grassroots is speaking. 
It has been said just a moment ago that 
various banking groups have mentioned 
their favor or disfavor of one of these 
measures, and a number of us have had 
letters and wires from Federal credit 
unions. You and I know these are fine 
people. Largely they are not politicians. 
They are employees, and they are con- 
cerned about what is going to happen 
and they have been using pressure on 
us in favor of House Resolution 85. So, 
I took a chance and I called on one of 
them, the manager of the California 
Credit Union League. I just asked him 
how he came to this conclusion, and he 
said in part: 

In coming to the conclusions which we 
reached, we were guided by an urgent tele- 
graphic request we received from the Credit 
Union National Association that we urge 
credit unions to wire their Congressional 
Representatives requesting that they oppose 
H. R. 3660 and support House Resolution 85. 

We realize, Mr. Htestanp, that while we 
acted in good faith in this matter, that we 
were possibly ill advised. * * * As you are 
one of the strongest backers of credit unions 
and their philosophy, we sincerely trust 
that we can count on your continued sup- 
port. 


Then we also have a communication— 
and I am sure you all had it—from the 
National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. I put a check on that association, 
too. The Washington office tells me that 
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they make their recommendations based 
upon resolutions of the board of direc- 
tors, but the board of directors does 
not know anything about it, and they 
make some assertions about tight money. 
My suggestion is that when we consider 
this thing we put it into the hands of 
experts and vote down House Resolu- 
tion 85. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I understand 
the other body of this Congress just 
recently passed the Robertson Financial 
Institutions Act. I wonder if the gentle- 
man could tell us in a few short sen- 
tences what effect the adoption of this 
resolution might have on this important 
Robertson Act. 

Mr. HIESTAND. House Resolution 85 
would set up our own investigative body. 
The Robertson bill, S. 1451, which has 
passed the other body, is about 256 pages 
thick. It is the result of exhaustive 
studies. There will be conflicting studies. 
We are ignoring all of the studies that 
have been made, and they will be con- 
flicting right along. If we want legisla- 
tion of this kind—and everybody agrees 
we need studies and subsequent legis- 
lation—we definitely should have a joint 
board. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Does the gentleman 
intimate that what we should do is take 
this 256-page banking bill passed by the 
other body on the recommendatior of 
the bankers and not have a study and in- 
vestigation by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the House? 

Mr. HIESTAND. Well, I will say to 
the gentleman that, of course, our own 
committee must consider that. If we 
vote this resolution down, we can con- 
sider that. If we pass this resolution, 
then we are in conflict right away. 

Mr. MULTER. This resolution we are 
asked to pass today, House Resolution 
85, calls for a study of the very things 
that concern policy as embodied in that 
bill. 


Mr. HIESTAND. Of eourse, a good 
deal of it is made 

Mr. MULTER. Made by the bankers 
who made the recommendations to the 
other body. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Not by the bankers 
but by experts. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason], 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the resolution before us. I 
want to issue a word of warning about 
it. The Court packing plan that came 
before this House 20 years ago rocked 
the Government setup that we have had 
for 150 years, and we are still feeling 
the indirect results of it. I say that this 
resolution, if passed, will rock the finan- 
cial and credit setup of this Nation just 
as much as that Court packing plan did. 
And it will trigger off a depression that 
will make our hair curl. That is my 
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feeling in the matter, and I am issuing 
this word of warning. I say we should 
have an objective study. I think we all 
agree that a study should be made, but 
it should be an objective study. This 
resolution will not provide for an objec- 
tive study. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I hope I 
may have the attention of my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle, and par- 
ticularly the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman], the sponsor of the pending 
resolution, I wish to emphasize that 
there is nothing political or partisan in 
what I have to say with respect to the 
measure before us, nor do I mean any- 
thing personal with respect to its author. 

We are agreed, I am sure, that a study 
should be made of our national mone- 
tary and credit structure. Not since 
1913 has a complete examination been 
made into the nature and adequacy of 
our financial facilities. In these past 44 
years there have indeed been many 
changes of our whole economy, as well 
as in financial policies and practices. 
Ours has been an expanding economy, 
with a growing population and increased 
demands for capital and credit. To 
what extent has our existing financial 
structure been adequate to these in- 
creased demands and needs of various 
segments of our economy? What can 
or should be done to improve our whole 
financial structure in the light of today’s 
economic requirements? 

The question before us is not whether 
this study should be made. On that all 
agree: It should be undertaken in the 
public interest. The question before us 
is how best to undertake an examina- 
tion of our whole credit and monetary 
structure that we may get the actual 
facts, without dramatics or any political 
fanfare whatsoever. In dealing with 
the country’s monetary and credit 
policies and practices, we are dealing 
with something that is basic, technical, 
and extremely sensitive. 

Just as the stock market reacts from 
day to day in accordance with the news 
of the day, our whole financial system 
will inevitably react, in one way or an- 
other, to what may be developed in this 
proposed study. An improperly con- 
ducted study, with the committee used 
as a sounding board to advance some pet 
monetary theory, may do great damage 
to our whole economy. It must be borne 
in mind that the primary requisite of 
economic stability is public confidence in 
the country’s monetary system, whatever 
its inadequacies. 

An investigation, such as here pro- 
posed by the pending resolution, where- 
by a few Members of this House under- 
take an examination of our country’s 
financial structure, is more or less cer- 
tain to be viewed by the general public 
as having a political purpose. It is not 
an investigation that should be made. 
The very term investigation by a com- 
mittee of Congress” leaves the general 
impression, right or wrong, with the peo- 
ple that there is evil to be uncovered, 
that there are certain things that should 
be exposed with respect to our financial 
institutions. 
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In lieu of what is proposed by the 
pending resolution, it would better serve 
the Congress and the public interest if 
a committee or a commission, whatever 
you wish to call it, were established to 
make—not an investigation—that’s the 
wrong word—but rather a study of our 
credit and monetary structure. It 
should be a bipartisan committee, if for 
no other reason than to give public as- 
surance that the study being undertaken 
is solely to get the facts and nothing 
but the facts; and, having gotten the 
facts, that there may be complete public 
confidence in whatever recommenda- 
tions may be made. 

I have great respect for the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. And I have 
great respect for the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman], a distinguished 
member of that committee, the sponso1 
of the pending resolution and whe 
doubtless would be named chairman of 
the proposed investigation. But, Mr 
Speaker, with all due respect to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Parman], and 
with all due respect to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, it is my hon- 
est opinion that neither he nor the com- 
mittee alone should be authorized tc 
make this study. I believe it should be 
undertaken by a bipartisan joint com- 
mittee, composed of Members of the 
House and Senate, and of members ap- 
pointed by the President from civilian 
life, who have a practical knowledge, by 
training and experience, of our credit 
and monetary policies and practices. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is an extremely busy committee. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Pat- 
MaN] is himself an extremely busy Mem- 
ber of Congress, not only in the service 
of his district itself, but as third ranking 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, as chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee and as chairman of 
the Small Business Committee. As able 
as he is, there are only 24 hours in a day, 
and there are limitations to what any 
one man can do. 

Aside from that, the point I seek ta 
emphasize in urging that this resolution 
be rejected is that we give recognition 
to the fundamental importance of the 
proposed study, that we strive to have it 
truly objective, that we make certain it 
is entirely divorced from politics, in fact 
or by implication, and that we so organ- 
ize this undertaking that it will com- 
mand public confidence in its imparti- 
ality and objectivity. 

Unfortunately, we do not have the op- 
portunity to amend the pending resolu- 
tion or to act upon a substitute. I ac- 
cordingly, and most earnestly, urge that 
the proposal before us be rejected and 
that there be reported to the House a bill 
authorizing the study by a bipartisan 
commission consisting of Members of 
both the House and Senate from both 
sides of the political aisle and members, 
in equal number, to be appointed by 
the President. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I just wanted to 
compliment the gentleman on a very fine 
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statement, and to associate myself with 
his ideas on this subject. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, some mention has been 
made of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN J. It happens that a number of 
years ago I had the privilege of serving 
on a subcommittee of the Joint Economic 
Committee which went into precisely 
this subject. I was impressed at that 
time by the objectivity and the fairness 
of the gentleman from Texas in his con- 
duct as chairman of that important sub- 
committee. 

I should like to read to the House 
a few quotations from papers and maga- 
zines. The first is from Banking, the 
official journal of the American Banking 
Association, of May 1952. Referring to 
the Patman subcommittee, it said: 

The conduct of the chairman has been, 
in the words of observers, impeccable. 


Again from Banking, the same issue, 
but a different author: 

For this liberality, freedom and diversity 
of testimony, Chairman Patman is freely 
given large credit. Mr. PATMAN is said to 
have refused no single witness a chance 
to testify. Although he had given the im- 
pression of hostility to the Federal Reserve 
prior to the course of hearings, the Repre- 
sentative’s conduct impressed observers as 
something between that of a fair judge who 
wanted to hear everyone completely out, and 
an earnest student anxious to learn every 
side of each controversial issue. 


I have here a series of editorials from 
newspapers like the New York Herald 
Tribune and others making it clear that 
in his performance of duty as chairman 
of that subcommittee the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] was outstand- 
ing. 

One of the principal opponents of 
House Resolution 85 is W. Randolph 
Burgess, who is of course in the Treas- 
ury Department. When he appeared be- 
fore the Rules Committee to testify on 
House Resolution 85, and he of course 
was against it, he indicated that the 
Patman subcommittee that I just men- 
tioned accomplished nothing. 

It happened that I had heard Mr. 
Burgess on December 29, 1953, make a 
speech before the American Economic 
Association and the American Finance 
Association at the Statler Hotel here 
in Washington. Here is a full paragraph 
from that speech. Referring to the bat- 
tle between the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve, he said: 

That battle was won partly due to what 
was perhaps in part accident but is, I think, 
a milestone perhaps in the history of finance 
in this country, and that was the fact of the 
Douglas and the Patman reports. You had 
two subcommittees of the Congress who con- 
ducted studies in the area of money and 
whose reports—gathering in the testimony 
of many of you here in this audience today— 
built up a volume of this whole subject of 
money that is most impressive. And the 
reports as they came out educated public 
opinion, and in my judgment, built up a 
background against which a central bank 
could win its battle with the Treasury and 
with the administration, 
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I submit that these quotations dispose 
of the arguments directed at an individ- 
ual which have been inferred and im- 
plied. 

One further point, Mr. Speaker. There 
have been some comments relative to the 
composition of this committee. If the 
committee is established, it will be a 
committee of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House of Represent- 
atives. On it, no doubt, will serve the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
TALLE], the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KILBURN], who is 
himself a banker, and I can see no pos- 
sible reason for stating that this will not 
be an objective and fair study on the 
basis of the record of the personalities 
involved. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We must keep in 
mind that this is the recommendation of 
President Eisenhower. The only dis- 
agreement here is as to the procedure. 
One of our Republican friends who spoke 
earlier in the day said that this is a job 
for experts. May the Almighty deliver 
me from the experts.in the banking 
circles who have brought about the 
tight-money policy and the problems 
that that has created, and the experts 
who brought about the conditions of 
which we are all aware today. Under 
the President's proposal and under the 
proposal that has been submitted from 
the other side, the investigators will in- 
vestigate themselves. What more proper 
place and what more proper people 
should do this work than the represent- 
atives of the people, men who have been 
elected by the citizens of their own com- 
munities. Let me refresh your memory. 
Let us go back to the year 1913. There 
was a great man who served in the Con- 
gress of the United States at that time, 
the late Carter Glass, of Virginia. I 
hope my friends from Virginia recall the 
fact that the great Carter Glass of their 
State led the fight for the passage of 
the Federal Reserve Act. The American 
Bankers Association bitterly opposed 
him. It was only because of the leader- 
ship and faith and courage of Carter 
Glass that the Federal Reserve banking 
system is in existence today. There is 
not a banker today who would under- 
take to repeal that law. Yet, they op- 
posed it. In 1933, the National Banking 
Act and the revisions of our banking 
laws were bitterly opposed by the bank- 
ers of the country. Yet, there is not one 
today who would undertake to repeal 
those laws. The law regulating the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission was 
put through under the leadership of our 
Speaker RAYBURN, when he was chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in 1934. That, too, 
was bitterly opposed by all the bankers 
and all the financial houses. Those of 
us, who were here then, remember the 
intensity of that fight. We well remem- 
ber the lobbying of the worst type that 
was going on. They were afraid then 
of the people’s representatives. I am 
amazed. If that constitutes Modern Re- 
publicanism, it is the type of Modern 
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Republicanism that is a repudiation of 
the very institutions of our Government. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
his contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Members may be permitted to 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
a comprehensive and constructive in- 
quiry to determine means to further 
perfect the financial system under which 
the Nation is presently enjoying un- 
paralleled prosperity. 

I feel that this inquiry should be con- 
ducted by a bipartisan commission com- 
posed of Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, and of other able men represent- 
ing different segments of the national 
economy. 

President Eisenhower, in his state of 
the Union message, requested Congress 
to authorize the creation of a commis- 
sion to inquire into the nature, adequacy 
and performance of the American finan- 
cial system. 

In my opinion, House Resolution 85 
proposes a complete distortion of the 
President’s request. 

It would authorize the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, or one 
of its subcommittees, to conduct this in- 
quiry. 

This seems to me to be the wrong ap- 
proach to this matter. The responsi- 
bility for this inquiry is so great that it 
should not just be carried on by one 
committee of one branch of Congress, 
no matter how able—by one subcom- 
mittee—or by one member of a subcom- 
mittee. 

Instead, this vital inquiry should be 
conducted somewhat along the lines of 
the Hoover Commissions. It should be a 
constructive study by experts, under the 
policy direction of top people from many 
walks of life. The membership from 
both parties, from both branches of Con- 
gress should be represented—but it 
should be broadened beyond that of a 
legislative committee. 

Such a commission, operating outside 
the limits of partisan politics, is a proper 
vehicle for a nonpartisan study—of a 
complicated and technical subject. It is 
the type of study that should take 
months of research, of preparation of 
facts, of evaluation of them, of thought 
and careful consideration. 

House Resolution 85 does not provide 
for this type of approach to the subject. 

Instead, it would lead to the operation 
of an investigating subcommittee com- 
posed of busy Members, weighted down 
with other duties. 

The temptation would always exist to 
use the subcommittee for partisan po- 
litical advantage, to attempt to prove 
the pet economic theories of one or a 
handful of Members, to`make headlines 
from cross-examination of witnesses. 

Unfortunately, this question is pre- 
sented to the House in the form of a 
resolution—on a _ take-it-or-leave-it 
basis—denying Members the opportunity 
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to offer amendments to broaden an in- 
vestigating subcommittee into a non- 
partisan commission. 

I say, let us vote down this resolution. 
Then we should start over again, with 
new legislation to set up a truly biparti- 
san and nonpolitical commission to con- 
duct a truly comprehensive inquiry. 

This inquiry should be constructive, 
not destructive. 

Over the years, by legislation and by 
the natural action of the free-enterprise 
system, an economic check and balance 
system has developed in the United 
States. This system operates well and 
efficiently. It is a system which has 
progressed and improved from year to 
year. 

The operations and policies of finan- 
cial institutions, including, of course, the 
United States Government—and the laws 
under which they operate—have a major 
impact on the American economy. 

Congress has not neglected to take 
action to better these laws. For in- 
stance, since the Federal Reserve Act was 
enacted in 1913, it has been amended by 
Congress on 90 different occasions. This 
is one example of the constant attention 
of Congress to the monetary policies of 
the Nation. 

As the American economy has changed 
and expanded, so have the monetary and 
credit systems and policies. 

We should continue our efforts to im- 
prove them. 

A commission-type inquiry will fur- 
nish Congress with facts and considered 
opinions as a basis for possible future 
legislation. 

A commission is a tool that can help 
Congress help the people. 

By way of contrast, an investigating 
subcommittee on this subject could do 
the people a great harm. 

The most important intangible fac- 
tor in our present prosperity is the pub- 
lic confidence in it. 

This confidence is well founded. 

However, it is commonsense that no 
action be taken that would tend to 
shake this confidence. 

A sensational investigation casting 
doubts on our credit and monetary poli- 
cies could have this bad effect. 

There are healthy differences of opin- 
ion over details of these policies. These 
can and should be resolved. The Con- 
gress will be in a better position to de- 
cide them after an expert and non- 
partisan inquiry into them. 

The administration has asked for this 
inquiry in a spirit of trying to determine 
what is best for the Nation. 

However, making these differences of 
opinion a matter of heated political par- 
tisanship is a very risky matter. 

I think that all of us agree that ba- 
sically our financial and monetary sys- 
tem is in good condition. Both parties 
have contributed towards making it what 
it is today. It is operating well. All of 
12 would like to see it operate even bet - 

r. 

Our differences of opinion on details 
of it are relatively minor. I have my 
opinions, but remain open minded, and 
do not claim to be a financial expert. 
Personally I would give much more 
weight to the recommendations of a 
nonpartisan expert commission, than I 
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would to those of a subcommittee split 
along party lines. I would be much more 
likely to change my opinion because of 
what the commission would recommend 
than because of the findings of a ma- 
jority of a subcommitiee. 

I do not want to see disagreements 
on how to improve a system that is oper- 
ating well—blown to headline propor- 
tions—with the risk of undermining pub- 
lic confidence which is such a strong 
base to American prosperity. 

I fear that passage of House Resolu- 
tion 85 would lead to that risk. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
deniable that the waning purchasing 
power of the dollar is one of the great 
economic questions facing the Nation. 
The steady decline in this purchasing 
power is bringing and, unless checked, 
will continue to bring serious effects 
upon the livelihood and standards of 
living of millions of Americans. 

It is affecting the prosperity and op- 
portunities of businessmen, particularly 
small-business men, It is raising in- 
terest rates unduly for many, including 
our veterans. 

It is giving sharp impetus to the in- 
flationary cycle, and expanding fears 
among the people that inflation may be 
getting out of hand. 

The problems of monetary supply and 
regulation are among the most complex 
and far-reaching and consequential 
that any nation has to solve. Money 
and credit and the relationships of our 
banking and fiscal institutions are of 
inestimable impact for good or bad up- 
on the entire economy, and few people 
indeed possess profound or even compre- 
hensive understanding of the wide, deep 
ramifications of the pathways of in- 
fluence, one way or the other, which they 
set up in the economy. 

Of greatest importance is that these 
questions, depending on the way they 
are handled and settled, could at any 
time determine whether the Nation is 
to be prosperous or depressed; whether 
our people are to be employed or un- 
employed; whether the economy is to 
flourish or wither. Improper solutions 
of these questions could lead to wild 
inflation and final boom-burst economic 
paralysis, or on the other hand to 
ar disastrous deflationary condi- 

ions. 

These monetary problems are too 
complex for laymen. They require the 
careful, continuous attention of recog- 
nized experts. But they are problems 
which under the Constitution must be 
tackled by the committees of Congress 
and in the last analysis be solved by 
Congress itself. 

The proposed inquiry covers a broad, 
extensive field—a field, as I have stated, 
of great and challenging complexity. 
But this Congress cannot shirk its con- 
stitutional duty. We must do our part 
to insure the stabilization of the dollar, 
to insure its sound purchasing power, 
to insure its continued usefulness and 
effectiveness as a suitable medium of 
exchange. 

One of the issues here is how we can 
best approach and best perform this 
task. Is this inquiry timely? Will it 
promote undue uneasiness and lack of 
confidence among investors? Will it 
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cause concern and apprehension among 
the people themselves? Will it impede 
the development of sound credit poli- 
cies? Will it tend to unbalance the deli- 
cate posture of our financial mech- 
anisms? Will it injuriously affect com- 
modity and security markets and prices? 
These are some of the questions that in- 
evitably come into this particular pro- 
posal. 

There is apparent agreement by the 
President, the Congress, most of the 
banking industry, and other leading 
businessmen that an inquiry such as is 
proposed is now necessary. I cannot 
say that I entirely agree with this con- 
clusion. I do not profess to expert 
knowledge of these problems. But I do 
have the benefit of considerable formal 
study of these problems. And it seems 
to me that our Congressional committees 
could in the ordinary course of their 
routine work undertake such inquiries 
and formulate resulting recommenda- 
tions for any legislation that may be 
necessary to promote adequate credit 
and to stabilize the value of the dollar 
and other changes that may be found to 
be necessary. 

I see no reason for pin-pointing any 
urgent investigation of these matters, 
Scope and thoroughness and soundness 
should be the aims, I think, rather than 
to permit hasty, overpublicized, theoret- 
ical measures and methods to absorb our 
attention and divert us from pursuing 
the real, discoverable defects, if any, and 
promptly apply remedial and corrective 
action. 

This is, to my mind, a definite, direct, 
and unquestionable responsibility of 
Congress, and I think we must do the 
best we can to meet it in the traditional 
American way without endeavoring to 
transfer our constitutional obligation to 
persons outside of the legislative branch 
of this Government. This is our job. 
Let us do it. 

I especially suggest to my valued col- 
leagues to take great, special pains to 
keep this inquiry within proper legal, 
economic and psychological bounds so 
that no injurious, undesirable conse- 
quences May come upon our great eco- 
nomic system, or upon the faith and con- 
fidence of the American people in their 
basic way of life. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I came on the floor of the House today 
fully intent on voting for House Reso- 
lution 85. However since debate has 
started I have learned that this resolu- 
tion is under a gag rule—that is, no 
amendments, no substitute or no motion 
to recommit is in order. 

I believe in the general intent of the 
resolution and I have the highest esteem 
for its author, but I shall vote against 
the resolution because of the rule under 
which this matter of general political 
Philosophy is being considered. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
pending House Resolution 85, introduced 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Par- 
MAN], provides that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, is authorized to con- 
duct a full and complete investigation 
and study with respect to any matter or 
matters in the field of national monetary 
and credit policies and the financial 
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structure, including, first, the status and 
adequacy of the existing credit mecha- 
nisms in the United States; second, the 
new institutional sources of credit that 
have arisen or substantially increased 
since the enactment of the Banking Act 
of 1935; third, the methods used and re- 
sults of allocating credit under conditions 
where restraint upon the total supply 
has to be exercised to prevent inflation; 
and, fourth, the impact of changing in- 
terest rates on economic growth, compet- 
itive enterprise, financing necessary pub- 
lic facilities, and inflation. 

There does not seem to be any great 
difference of opinion as to the advisabil- 
ity of having a complete review and study 
of our entire banking, monetary, and 
credit system. President Eisenhower de- 
clared his full support of same. The only 
major difference that exists relates to 
the manner of the investigation and, 
particularly, by whom this important 
study should be made. The President is 
of the opinion that it should be made by 
a more comprehensive committee than 
one to be appointed only in the House of 
Representatives. 

Consequently, the issue today is con- 
fined to the kind and makeup of the 
committee that should undertake this 
important study, if the Congress decides 
it should be made. 

Unfortunately, the present resolution 
has been brought before the House in 
a most unusual way. It did not come 
from the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House, which has complete 
jurisdiction to make such a study, nor 
even with the official consent or approval 
of that committee. It was a resolution 
introduced by an individual member of 
that committee. It was referred to the 
Rules Committee of the House, This 
committee without the testimony of any 
witnesses outside of Congress acted upon 
the matter and by a divided vote reported 
the resolution to the House for action. 
Under the procedure that was adopted, 
it was not possible to make any amend- 
ment to the resolution so as to provide 
for a more comprehensive committee 
than that provided in the Patman resolu- 
tion, nor was it possible to make any 
motion to recommit to the committee 
with instructions that such a study com- 
mittee as desired by the President be 
provided for. 

The Republican viewpoint and likewise 
that desired by many Democrats was pro- 
vided for in a bill—H. R. 6332—intro- 
duced by Congressman TALLE, Republi- 
can of Iowa, a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, which 
would have made it possible for the 
Senate to have a voice in the matter of 
its passage and which would also have 
required Executive action. 

The Talle bill, it will be seen, was more 
in accord with the usual legislative pro- 
cedure and consequently the kind of pro- 
cedure that should prevail in a matter so 
important as this now is. 

A study of this kind could be most help- 
ful or most harmful according to the 
manner in which the study was con- 
ducted. Our whole economic system 
could possibly be sent into a tailspin 
by unwise tactics or remarks that might 
be made. The national interest requires 
that a careful, sincere, and sound pro- 
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cedure be followed. This cannot be too 
carefully guarded. 

The Talle bill, in my opinion, would 
provide the type of study that would most 
likely produce the best and soundest 
results. 

This bill seeks to establish a National 
Monetary and Financial Commission. It 
provides, in part, as follows: 


That during the past half century major 
changes have occurred in the financial sys- 
tem of the United States. Long established 
institutions have added new functions, while 
new lending institutions, private and public, 
have grown rapidly in size and significance. 
During the same period increasing reliance 
has been placed upon monetary, credit, and 
fiscal measures to foster expansion in pro- 
duction, employment, and income and to 
combat inflationary or deflationary pressures. 
The Congress, therefore, declares that a com- 
prehensive and objective review is necessary 
to appraise the nature, performance, and 
adequacy of existing financial institutions 
and monetary and other financial measures 
in meeting present and future needs of our 
growing economy. 

Src. 2. (a) There is hereby established the 
National Monetary and Financial Commis- 
sion, hereinafter referred to as the Commis- 
sion. The Commission shall be composed of 
16 members, as follows: 

(1) Eight members appointed from private 
life by the President of the United States, not 
more than four of whom shall be adherents 
of any one political party. 

(2) Four members appointed by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives from 
among the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 2 from the majority party and 2 
from the minority party. 

(3) Four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate from among the United 
States Senators, 2 from the majority party 
and 2 from the minority party. 

(b) The Commission shall elect its chair- 
man and its vice chairman from among its 
members. 

Src.3. The Commission shall make such 
studies and investigations as it may deem 
necessary to appraise the nature, perform- 
ance, and adequacy of existing financial in- 
stitutions and monetary and other financial 
measures in meeting the needs of our chang- 
ing economy. These shall include, but need 
not be limited to, the following: 

(a) A survey of major developments in re- 
cent decades in the financial structure of the 
United States. 

(b) An appraisal of the relative powers, 
advantages, privileges, and limitations of the 
various classes of financial institutions. 

(c) A sutvey and appraisal of the role 


played by Government and quasi-Govern- 


ment lending agencies and agencies guaran- 
teeing and insuring private loans. 

(d) An evaluation of the growth in public 
and private debt, Including consideration of 
the several major components of the debt, 
and the impact of the management of the 
Federal debt. 

(e) A comparative review and appraisal of 
the Federal and State laws and practices gov- 
erning the chartering, examination, super- 
vision, and regulation of financial institu- 


‘tions, and the insurance of deposits in, or 


shares of, any such institutions, including 
study of: 

(1) The uniformity and adequacy of the 
standards applied in chartering such insti- 
tutions; 

(2) The adequacy of examination and su- 
pervisory laws and practices to assure the 
continuing soundness of the institutions 
examined and supervised and the adequacy 
and distribution of the responsibilities and 
powers now vested in the various supervisory 
agencies; 

(83) The consistency of the policies fol- 
lowed in chartering new institutions, author- 
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izing branches and controlling mergers and 
other combinations with the maintenance of 
effective competition and the avoldance of 
monopolistic restraints; and 

(4) The effectiveness and scope of Federal 
insurance of bank deposits and of share ac- 
counts in savings and loan associations, the 
adequacy of the reserves of the insured in- 
stitutions and the insuring agencies, and the 
impact of such insurance on the competitive 
relationships among financial institutions. 

(t) An evaluation of the existing means 
for adapting the volume of money and credit 
to the needs of the economy, including re- 
view of: 

(1) The effectiveness of monetary and 
credit policy as a means of stabilizing the 
economy, the impact of changes in policy on 
different parts of the economy; 

(2) The adequacy of existing instruments 
of credit control including their coverage 
over types of institutions and transactions; 

(3) The organizational structure and pow- 
ers of the Federal Reserve System, and its 
relationship to other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

(4) The coordination of credit controls 
and other Government measures designed to 
promote economic growth and stability. 


Thus, although I am opposed to the 
Patman resolution, as presented to the 
House, yet I favor the objective and 
would vote for the creation of a com- 
mission as provided for in the Talle bill. 
Such a bill would undoubtedly be ap- 
proved by the Congress and likewise have 
the approval of the President. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 85 presents just one issue: 
Should Congress inquire into whether 
our monetary system is as fit as we can 
make it for its three main purposes: 
First, to see that this country has 
enough credit to achieve full employ- 
ment and full production; second, to see 
that credit is provided fairly to both 
large and small business and agriculture 
and to the various regions of the coun- 
try; third, to see that the dollar is pro- 
tected against inflation. 

We have not had a comprehensive 
study of monetary policy by the Con- 
gress for 50 years. Since then the na- 
tional debt has risen from practically 
nothing to more than $275 billion, with 
an annual interest charge of $7.4 billion. 
All sorts of new lending institutions, 
public and private, have come into be- 
ing. The investigation called for by 
House Resolution 85 should have been 
held 5 years ago. This House cannot 
afford to delay another month in getting 
started on it. 

I should have thought that the White 
House would have welcomed this exer- 
cise of Congress’ constitutional function 
to control money and credit. Instead, 
the White House is displaying about as 
much enthusiasm at having Congress 
investigate its financial affairs as Beck 
and Hoffa are displaying at having Con- 
gress investigate their financial affairs. 
In fact, the administration is moving 
heaven and earth to stop this House 
from investigating the credit situation. 
Ironically, the administration, which 
just a few weeks ago asked Congress 
through the Middle East resolution to 
do the executive's job of formulating 
foreign policy, now wants Congress to 
stop doing its job of investigating money 
and credit and instead wants the Execu- 
tive to take over its task. The President 
a few weeks ago was saying to Congress, 
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“What’s mine is yours.” Now that we 
have turned from foreign policy to 
monetary policy, he is saying “What’s 
yours is mine.” If it is all right with 
everyone, Mr. Speaker, can we not have 
the executive go back to our system of 
government as it has developed for the 
last century and a half and do its job 
as executive, and allow the legislature 
to do the legislating? 

Maybe I am wasting my breath, for 
I read that this debate is all cut and 
dried, that the White House has all the 
Republicans lined up to vote against 
House Resolution 85. But let me point 
out that General Eisenhower has not ut- 
tered a word in public why Congress 
should be prevented from taking a look 
at monetary policy. But the general ap- 
parently does not mind a bit sending his 
soldiers in Congress into the frontlines 
to bring about the defeat of House Res- 
olution 85. Let me ask you this: Is Mr. 
Eisenhower willing to explain to your 
idle home builders and to your young 
people who cannot get a home mortgage 
why Congress should not take a look at 
whether a sound monetary policy needs 
to do what it is doing to the home- 
building industry? Is he willing to ex- 
plain your vote against House Resolution 
85 to the small-business man, the farm- 
er, the people in those parts of the coun- 
try where banking facilities are sorely 
needed? Is he willing to explain to the 
widows, the social-security recipients, 
the pensioners, the teachers, and the 
other fixed-income people who are wor- 
ried about the inflationary rise of the 
cost of living to an alltime high, why 
Congress should not get to the bottom 
of this inflationary situation? 

The American people are not going 
to stand for Congress running away 
from its constitutional duty to control 
money and credit, inflation and defia- 
tion. This is one problem of which we 
cannot say, “Let us just refer it to the 
U. N.,“ or “Let labor and management 
pray together and work it out,” or “Let 
us appoint a commission to study this.” 
No; these stubborn problems of mone- 
tary policy can only be met by the kind 
of all-out investigation that House Res- 
olution 85 proposes. 

If the administration wants to ap- 
point an outside commission to look into 
monetary and credit matters, why God 
bless it, it can go right ahead and ap- 
point a commission tomorrow without 
any further statutory authority. But 
meanwhile Congress cannot shirk the re- 
sponsibility which the Constitution gives 
and the people expect it to exercise. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to my good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, I appreciate very much the quo- 
tations from various publications that 
he read. I have a number of quota- 
tions here that I might read to the 
House for its enlightenment as to what 
has gone on in the past, and as to the 
objectivity of certain individuals. But, 
I like them too much and respect them 
too much to read these quotations at 
the present time. I would be glad to 
show them to the gentleman from Mis- 
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souri, and I think it would even con- 
vince him, perhaps, that at least in the 
past objectivity has been a rather rare 
thing at times and these criticisms we 
hear of have been made on both sides 
and directed against each side quite 
often. I think most of the membership 
is aware of that situation. So I shall 
not take advantage of the opportunity 
you have given me by quotations to 
in turn impose upon this House these 
different statements to be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the past, the 
records of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the Rules Committee, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, and many 
other committees. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. TALLE. There are two points 
that should be made in the light of a 
statement made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter], and comments 
made by other Members who have 
spoken. 

In the first place, the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
was asked recently whether the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act, which has passed 
the Senate and which he sponsored, 
would take the place of the National 
Monetary Commission, and he replied 
that it was not intended to do that; that 
the National Monetary Commission 
would undertake to do something that 
had much broader scope. 

Secondly, we are very busy in the 
Banking and Currency Committee. We 
are working on housing legislation and 
that will take much time and effort to 
complete. We have many other things 
to do. In the event that misfortune 
should overtake us and House Resolution 
85 were enacted, certainly the Banking 
and Currency Committee could not un- 
dertake more than that, and the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act, which has passed 
the other body, would go by the board. If 
I am in error on that I wish the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency would correct me. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, apropos 
of the suggestion just made by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. TALLE], I think 
he has touched upon one of the real 
reasons why the other approach would 
be best for this study. That is, that all 
of us are very, very busy, particularly in 
the great committees, on problems that 
involve important legislation. So it 
would be my idea that the commission 
approach would be the better one, be- 
cause this is going to be a long and ar- 
duous task if it is to be done properly. 

I am sure all of my friends will realize 
that, coming from Indiana as I do, where 
everyone is either a poet or politician, 
though I claim to be a statesman, that I, 
once in a while, get on the partisan side. 
I make no apology for that when the 
occasion is such as to indicate that a 
matter is to be discussed on a partisan 
basis. But certainly on this subject I am 
not going to be partisan. I hope what 
I have to say may add something to the 
thinking of the Members as we come to 
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vote on what I am very sure is going to 
be one of the very important actions of 
this Congress. 

I think I should say at the outset that 
I am sorry to find myself in opposition 
to this resolution, the author of which 
has been my long-time close personal 
friend. I remember one time the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, remarked that 
he had a minimum of high regard for 
somebody on our side. I certainly would 
not say that about my good friend from 
Texas, WRIGHT PATMAN, because he has 
been my good friend as I have been his. 

I would like also to refer to one of the 
statements made by the very eminent 
majority leader in which he, himself, has 
demonstrated his lack of objectivity by 
complaining very bitterly about what he 
calls the tight money policy. I am not 
going to get into any debate about tight 
or loose money, or anything else, at this 
point, but I suggest that apparently there 
are some people who already have lost 
their objectivity in respect to this pro- 
posed study or investigation. 

Another thing I think everyone will 
agree upon is that in this body for many, 
many years no one has been more jealous 
than I have of the prerogatives of the 
House of Representatives; no one has 
fought harder than I have to sustain 
what I believe are the true prerogatives 
of the House of Represcniatives. But at 
the same time, Lam convinced in my own 
mind that the com oon approach fol- 
lows a pattern that has heretofore been 
used by both Democrats and Republicans 
in the House of Representatives, a device 
that has proven very helpful and very 
valuable. 

Reference has been made to experts on 
monetary policy and banking. I must 
confess that a great many years ago, 
longer than I care to remember some- 
times, I received a bachelor of arts de- 
gree in economics at Indiana University. 
I took the course on money and banking, 
I was pretty much confused when I got 
through, but I finally passed the course. 
I found out, however, just enough about 
money and banking to convince me that 
sometimes a little learning can be a dan- 
gerous thing, because it is a highly com- 
plicated business. 

I came here in 1935 and one of the 
first great controversies I had to deal 
with was the matter of paying the bonus, 
the adjusted service certificates, of the 
servicemen of World War I. 

There were two schools of thought 
here at that time; one represented what 
I thought was the American Legion's po- 
sition championed by the late Fred 
Vinson, a great Member of this House 
and subsequently a distinguished Chief 
Justice of the United States. He wanted 
to pay those certificates in the coin of 
the realm as any other obligation of the 
Government. 

There was another approach; that was 
the one fathered by my good friend the 
gentleman from Texas, WRIGHT PAT- 
Max. He wanted to start the printing 
presses. He said it would not cost the 
taxpayers anything to just print $3 bil- 
lion worth of money. 

Well, I must make a confession. I 
stood with Fred Vinson and did my best 
to sustain his position. We were de- 
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feated, and I then voted for the Patman 
method. I have regretted it ever since. 

I went down to the American Legion 
convention at St. Louis after that and 
made a little speech on a resolution we 
had. We got the Legion’s position clari- 
fied. The Legion said, “We want the 
bonus paid but we do not want it paid 
in rubber money.” 

I have gone through the years here 
with WRIGHT PatmMan. I served on the 
first Small Business Committee with him. 
You know, Wright does a magnificent 
job on a lot of things until he gets into 
this field of money and banking; and, 
if I may say so, I am afraid he has 
gotten a little too expert about it; at 
least it has seemed so to me. 

But through the years as we have sat 
and listened to his speeches I think this 
much can be said: They are not in line 
with what I am certain would be the 
opinion of the overwhelming majority of 
Members of this body in respect to our 
budgetary, economic, and fiscal matters. 

All Iam saying is that in this matter of 
objectivity we ought to stay on the job. 
If there was any doubt in anybody’s mind 
as to the objectivity of the author of this 
resolution I recommend that you get a 
copy of the release that was mimeo- 
graphed and put out by him. Read just 
the first page, you will see that already 
he has decided the issue. He not only 
talks about the things that need to be 
studied but the gentleman, if I may say 
so in all humility and again in friendship, 
could write the report now, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I remember one time when I was a 
small boy we were having a play in a barn 
and we had some older boys coaching us. 
One of them suggested to me that I could 
take a small part, that I was to say, “I 
know all about it.” 

Somebody else suggested to me that I 
should use the line “I will investigate it.” 
So not knowing in any way what the 
word “investigate” meant, I said, “I know 
all about it, I will investigate it.” It was 
the hit line of the show. 

The only thing I am concerned about 
is that this will not be an objective ap- 
proach to what I say is an extremely im- 
portant matter. I say again, I am sorry 
to find myself in opposition to this meas- 
ure because I would much rather stand 
with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PatTMan] and those who support this reso- 
lution, but I cannot find it in my heart 
to do so. I think the study should be 
made, but I think the commission form 
is the best way to do it. In view of all 
the circumstances I cannot find it in my 
conscience to do anything other than op- 
pose this resolution. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAY- 
BURN], Speaker of the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, it may 
be what I am going to say is futile under 
the circumstances, but that does not 
deter me at all, because there has been 
forces working on this House Resolution 
85 for several days that are tremendously 
powerful and influential. 

All through this debate, I regret to say, 
with all of the kind things that have been 
said about the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman] there has run a threat of 
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trying to create a lack of confidence in 
WRIGHT Parman. I care not how much 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] 
or the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] may say of their personal de- 
votion to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman], their principal argument—and 
I can infer from the speeches what the 
arguments mean—has been to create a 
lack of confidence in the ability, in the 
fairness of the gentleman from Texas, 
Wricut Patman, to find the facts in 
everything he goes into. 

I had a count made the other day. I 
was interested to know with how many 
men and women I served in the House of 
Representatives. The figure was 2,634. 
Maybe a few names were not found. I 
have been here a long time, and I have 
served with these 2,634 men and women. 
I have never served with a more devoted 
man to his duty and to his country than 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman]. 

The coming in of the Federal Reserve 
System has been referred to here. There 
was an investigation made by Senator 
Aldrich of Rhode Island. A very good 
report was filed. 

In 1913 one of the first caucuses I ever 
attended in this Chamber was a caucus 
of the Democrats with reference to en- 
acting the Federal Reserve Act under the 
leadership of that great Virginian, Carter 
Glass. 

Many of the Members I have spoken 
to with reference to how they were going 
to vote have said: “I have heard from all 
of my bankers. They are all against this 
thing.” Talk about propaganda? One 
very important Member of this House 
brought me a telegram that was sent to 
him by his banker in which it was stated: 

I have been requested from the repre- 
sentatives of the American Bankers Associa- 


tion in Washington to send you the following 
telegram. 


He had not studied it much. 

It is a funny thing that many of these 
people say the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman] is going to make an attack 
on the Federal Reserve System. Well, 
if we had followed the bankers in 1913 
and thereafter, we would never have had 
the Federal Reserve System, because, 
they said, it would interfere with their 
business, with their free-enterprise way 
of doing, and like so many of those so- 
called “socialistic measures” we passed 
in 20 years, they are all saying that they 
are the best things that ever happened. 

I have a little time, so I will give you 
a little history. From 1933 to 1937, 
when I became majority leader and quit 
the committee, there originated out of 
my committee the Utilities Holding Com- 
pany Act and the Securities Act of 1933, 
the Stock Exchange Regulation Act, 
which many of them said had been blue- 
skying around, that it would stop the 
sale of all securities in interstate com- 
merce. All the decent ones came to me 
after it was passed and said it was the 
best thing that ever happened to them. 
After the passage of the Stock Exchange 
Control Act, they said I was going to 
close all the exchanges in the country. 
But every governor of the New York 
Stock Exchange since the passage of that 
bill in 1934 has come to me, when they 
said it was going to close the stock ex- 
changes and wreck the economy of the 
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whole country, and said they would not 
serve as governor of the stock exchange 
without this bill, “because we are afraid 
we could not keep out of the peniten- 
tiary.” Take the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. Well, there was a funny thing 
about that. You know, a holding com- 
pany has two ways of making money 
only. One is by manipulation of stock, 
to which it lends itself perfectly, and the 
other is milking it out of the operating 
companies, because they are the only 
ones that make any money. Well, they 
all came in under the leadership of the 
Honorable Wendell Willkie, who was at 
that time president of the Common- 
wealth and Southern. They had the 
stockholders of the operating companies 
make their fight for them, because they 
convinced them by propaganda that it 
was going to ruin their stock. Well, 
since then there has not been a decent 
operating company in the United 
States—and I think they are all decent— 
who has not said that it was the greatest 
thing that ever happened to the operat- 
ing utilities, because they could control 
it then without getting on the telephone 
and asking the Electric Bond & Share 
in New York whether or not they could 
put up a pole or string a single strand 
of wire. These things have come back 
home, and the people themselves own 
and operate them. 

Talk about propaganda. All of those 
measures were attacked as socialistic 
and antifree American enterprise and 
every other epithet that you could lay 
to it. But, has anybody in a position 
of responsibility in the House of Rep- 
resentatives or in the other body or any 
President from then to now ever recom- 
mended any sort of an amendment to 
any of those acts from a fundamental 
standpoint? Not a one. We are living 
under them, and we are doing mighty 
well. I like bankers as well as I like 
anybody. They get mistaken just like 
everybody else in what is to their in- 
terest. 

Now, I represent the whole people. I 
am a Representative of the House of 
Representatives and my people back in 
my district. Some people connected 
with the administration came to see me 
twice about this matter. They said they 
wanted a full and complete investiga- 
tion by a cross section of the people of 
the country. “What better cross sec- 
tion,” I said to them, “could you have 
than the people in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who were commisisoned by 
their people to speak for them?” 

They come from every section, every 
quarter of the United States. They 
have to be elected. They are not ap- 
pointed by anybody. A governor of a 
State can appoint a Senator, but he can- 
not appoint a Member of the House of 
Representatives. That keeps the House 
of Representatives, its membership, and 
its committees closer to the people than 
is the case with any other group of peo- 
ple in the United States. . 

I do not want the House of Represent- 
atives to abdicate its power and its au- 
thority to do such things as this. You 
talk about a bipartisan commission or a 
nonpartisan commission. Those words 
just float around here all the time and 
have been for the last 4 years, to my 
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certain knowledge—bipartisanship, non- 
partisanship. 

I find that a great many people want 
nonpartisanship when they want some- 
thing and they want partisanship when 
they do not want something. 

Why should not this great Committee 
on Banking and Currency be given the 
same power and the same authority, 
under the leadership of the great gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. SPENCE] to 
do what every other major committee 
in the House of Representatives has been 
authorized to do by your vote? What 
is wrong with the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency? Do not you Repub- 
lican Members have faith that you can 
help control that committee? Do you 
not know that when the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Spence] appoints a sub- 
committee, he appoints some of you on 
it? You will have a voice there. 

You go off here and have one of these 
commissions. The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLEcK] says we have had 
many of them. Well, I have seen a great 
many of them, and after they are 
through, they have to come back to the 
membership of the House of Representa- 
tives and these committees, which have 
to do the work. None of them will take 
the word only of a commission. They 
go into hearings, just as this committee 
under the chairmanship of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. Srence], with 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
man], and others, would go into these 
matters initially and make their report 
to the House of Representatives. 

What is wrong with that? Have we 
no faith in ourselves? Eight appointed 
by the President of the United States; 
2 suggested by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Martin], 2 by myself, 
2 by the majority leader in the Senate, 
and 2 by the minority leader. 

Well, the way I think that stacks up, 
I will say to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, is that it would mean 12 Republicans 
and 4 Democrats. That is exactly how 
bipartisan that would be, or rather, if 
you please, nonpartisan. 

So I ask you today, let us go along with 
this resolution. Let us not listen to these 
outside forces. Let us do our own busi- 
ness in our own way, we who have been 
elected by the vote, the faith, and con- 
fidence of the American people. 

I trust that you will not be voting in 
panic, but that you will vote in reason 
and adopt House Resolution 85. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution 
and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 174, nays 225, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 31, as follows: 


[Roll No, 31] 
YEAS—174 
Addonizio Gathings Neatcher 
Albert Gordon O'Brien, III. 
Ant uso Granahan O'Hara, III. 
Ashiey Grey O'Neill 
Bailey Griffiths Passman 
Baring Hagen Patman 
Barrett Hardy Perkins 
Beckworth Harris Pfost 
Bennett, Fla. Harrison, va Philbin 
Blatnik Hays, Ark. Pilcher 
Boggs Hays, Ohio Polk 
Boland Healey Porter 
Bolling Holifiela Powell 
Bonner Holland Preston 
Boyle Huddleston Price 
Breeding Hull Rabaut 
Brooks, La Ikard Rains 
Brooks, Tex. Jennings Reuss 
Brown, Ga Johnson Rhodes, Pa 
Brown, Mo. Jones, Ala. Roberts 
Burdick Karsten Rodino 
Burleson Kee Rogers, Colo. 
Byrd Kelley, Pa. Rogers, Tex. 
Byrne, Pa Kelly, N. Y. Rooney 
Cannon eogh Roosevelt 
Carnahan Eilday Rutherford 
Celler Kilgore Santangelo 
Chelf King Saund 
Christopher Kirwan Selden 
Chudoff Kluczynski Shelley 
Clark Knutson Shuford 
Coad Lane Steminski 
Coffin Lanham 8 
Cooper Lankford Smith, Miss. 
Dawson, III. Lennon Spence 
Delaney Lesinski Staggers 
Denton Long Steed 
Dingell Sullivan 
Dollinger McCarthy Teague, Tex. 
Donohue McC Teller 
Dowdy McFall Thompson, La. 
Eberharter McGovern Thompson, N. J. 
Edmondson Macdonald Thompson, Tex. 
Elliott Machrowicz Thern 
Engle Mack, Ul. Trimble 
Evins Madden Udall 
Fallon Magnuson Uliman 
Farbstein Mahon Venik 
Fascell Marshall Watts 
Feighan Matthews Whitener 
Fino tealf Whitten 
Flood Miller, Calif. Wier 
Mills Willis 
Forand rgan Wright 
Fountain Morris ates 
Frazier Moss Young 
Friedel Moulder Zablocki 
Garmatz Multer Zelenko 
NAYS—225 
Abbitt Budge Dwyer 
Abernethy Bush Fenton 
Ad: Byrne, III Flynt 
Alexander Byrnes, Wis, Ford 
er Canfield Forrester 
Allen, Calif. Carrigg ton 
Allen, III Cederberg 
Andersen Chamberlain Gavin 
H. Carl Chenoweth 
Andrews Chiperfield Griffin 
Arends Church Gross 
Ashmore Clevenger Gubser 
Auchincloss Cole Hale 
Avery Collier Haley 
Ayres Colmer Halleck 
Baker Corbett Harden 
Baldwin Coudert Harrison, Nebr. 
Barden Cretella Harvey 
Bass, Tenn. Cunningham, Haskell 
tes Iowa Hébert 
Baumhart Cunningham,. Hemphill 
Beamer Nebr, Herlong 
Becker Curtin Heselton 
Beicher Curtis, Mass. Hess 
Bennett, Mich, Curtis, Mo. Hiestand 
Bentley Dague 
Berry Davis, Ga Hoeven 
Betts Dawson, Utah Hoffman 
Blitch Dellay Holmes 
Bolton Dempsey Holt 
Bosch Dennison Horan 
Bow Derounian Hosmer 
Bray Devereux Hyde 
Broomfield Dixon James 
Brown,Ohio Dooley Jerman 
Brownson Dorn, N. Y. Jenkins 
Broyhill Dorn, S. C. Jensen 
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Johansen Murray Sikes 
Jonas Neal Siler 
Judd Nicholson Simpson, II. 
Kean Nimtz Simpson, Pa 
Kearney Norblad Smith, Calif. 
Kearns Nerrell Smith, Kans 
Keating O'Brien, N. T. Smith, Va. 
Keeney O'Hara, Minn. Smith, Wis. 
Kilburn Osmers Springer 
Kitchin Ostertag Stauffer 
Knox Patterson Taber 
Krueger Pelly Talle 
Laird Pillion Taylor 
Landrum Poft Tesgue, Calif 
Latham Prouty Tewes 
LeCompte Radwan Thomas 
Lipscomb Ray Thomson, Wyo. 
McConnell Reece, Tenn. Tollefson 
McCulloch Reed Tuck 
McDonough Rees, Kans. Utt 
McGregor Rhodes, Ariz. Van Pelt 
McIntire Riehlman Van Zandt 
McIntosh Riley Vinson 
McVey Rivers Vorys 
Mack, Wash. Robeson, Va. Vursell 
Mailliard Robsion, Ky. Wainwright 
Martin Rogers, Fla. Walter 
Mason Rogers, Mass. Weaver 
May Sadiak Westland 
Meader St. George Wharton 
Merrow Saylor Widnall 
Michel Schenck Wigglesworth 
Miller, Md. Schwengel Williams, Miss. 
Miller, Nebr. Scott, N. C. Wilson, Calif. 
Miller, N. Y. Scott, Pa. Wilson, Ind. 
Minshall Scrivner Winstead 
Moore Scudder Withrow 
Morano Seely-Brown Wolverton 
Mumma Sheehan Younger 
ANSWERED “PRESENT"—2 
Fisher O'Konski 
NOT VOTING 31 

Anderson, Davis, Tenn, Henderson 

Mont. Dies Hillings 
Andresen, Diggs Holtzman 

August H. Doyle Jackson 
Aspinall Durham Jones, Mo. 
Bass, 2 Frelinghuysen McMillan 
Bowler Grant Morrison 
Boykin Green, Oreg. Poage 
Buckley Green, Pa, Scherer 
Cooley Gregory Sheppard 
Cramer Gwinn Williams, N. Y. 


So the resolution was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Holtzman for, with Mr. Bass of New 
Hampshire against. 

Mr. Aspinall for, with Mr. Gregory against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Jackson against. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Gwinn against. 

Mr. O’Konski for, 
against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Scherer against. 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Cramer against. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon for, with Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen against. 

Mr. Doyle for, with Mr. Hillings against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Williams of New 
York against. 

Mr. Bowler for, with Mr. August H. Andre- 
sen against. 

Mr, Dies for, with Mr. Cooley against. 


Mr. HALEY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. CRAMER]. If he were present 
he would have voted “nay.” I voted 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HENDERSON]. If he were pres- 
ent he would have voted “nay.” I voted 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


with Mr. Henderson 


. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6287) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6287, with 
Mr. Foran in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read through line 24, page 4, of the bill. 
If there are no further amendments at 
this point, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to an- 
nounce that we are going to continue on 
today, by agreement reached between 
the ranking minority member the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TABER] and 
myself, until 5 o’clock and then rise and 
try to complete the bill on tomorrow. 
We are not quite half way through the 
Department of Labor, and there are sev- 
eral amendments pending on the desk as 
far as that Department is concerned 
that may take up most of the time be- 
tween now and 5 o’clock. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the general administration of the 
employment service and unemployment 
compensation programs, including tempo- 
rary employment of persons, without regard 
to the civil-service laws, for the farm place- 
ment migratory labor program; and not to 
exceed $10,000 for services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a); $6 million, of which $1,125,000 
shall be for carrying into effect the provisions 
of title IV (except sec. 602) of the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smrrx of Vir- 
ginia: On page 5, line 8, strike out “$6,000,- 
000” and insert “$5,558,000.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is an amendment along the 
line of what we were seeking to do on 
yesterday when the Committee rose, and 
that is to reduce this bill to the level of 
last year. As I said on yesterday, in 
this age, when the country is demanding 
a reduction in taxes and a lowering of 
appropriations, it seems to me it is very 
little to ask all these bureaus and agen- 
cies that they stick with their appropri- 
ations of last year and try to tighten up 
their expenses and find places, of which 
there are many to economize, so that 
they can cooperate with the Congress 
and live within the budget that they had 
last year, 
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Now, that is all this amendment does, 
is to reduce this back to what they had 
a year ago, and it will reduce this bill by 
the sum of $442,000. I do not wish to 
take the time of the House to discuss it 
further. That is all it does, and I am 
just asking you to cut it back to last year. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, what 
the gentleman from Virginia has just 
said is not quite right. He goes back to 
last year’s figure of $5,558,000, but he 
does not take into consideration that 
because of the action of this House last 
year we are forcing the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security to accept the addi- 
tional responsibilities of mandatory in- 
creases that amount to $323,600. So 
what the gentleman’s amendment 
means is that we would not be going 
back to last year’s figures; but he is 
asking you to accept a budget cut of 
$323,000 below the amount they had in 
this fiscal year. That will mean a re- 
duction in personnel of whatever num- 
ber of persons that amount of money 
would employ. 

As far as saving money to the tax- 
payers is concerned, this amendment 
would not save one dime. The amend- 
ment, if passed, would not cut one nickel 
out of this appropriation, because the 
money does not come out of the Federal 
Treasury at all. These funds come into 
the Federal Treasury by the payment 
of unemployment taxes by the employer. 
The administrative expenses that we are 
talking about now are paid out of a levy 
of three-tenths of 1 percent which is 
collected and used for administering the 
unemployment compensation fund in 
our country. 

We have, through our actions in the 
past few years, given this Bureau a 30 
percent increase in work load in the last 
8 years and during that same time we 
have cut the staff by 7 percent. Think 
of it! In the last 8 years we have asked 
this Bureau by legislative action by your 
votes to assume a 30 percent increase in 
workload and we have cut their staff by 
7 percent, even though this money does 
not come out of the Federal Treasury at 
all but is money paid in by the employer. 
They have the responsibility of adminis- 
tering one of the largest programs in our 
Government. If you want them to ad- 
minister it fairly and squarely and hon- 
estly there is only one thing you can 
do, and that is to go along with the 
committee’s recommendation. 

As far as their operations are con- 
cerned, his is the only division in the 
Department of Labor that is doing any- 
thing to hire handicapped workers, or 
doing something about the employment 
of the more mature workers in our coun- 
try. If you want to handicap them in 
that work and prevent them from carry- 
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ing out those programs then you should 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

We on the committee have presented 
to you our best judgment. This is the 
lowest possible figure with which we 
think they can efficiently operate this 
division. 

Let me make one point again. If you 
vote for this amendment, you are not 
voting to cut one dime out of the Fed- 
eral budget because these funds do not 
come through taxation, they do not come 
out of the Federal Treasury. Let us not 
kid ourselves in that respect. This is 
one of the best programs we have in the 
Department of Labor. Every State Di- 
rector of Employment Security in our 
country, bar none, would be against this 
proposed cut. 

I hope, because of the universal ap- 
proval of the operation of this division 
over the years, that the amendment will 
be voted down; because, if there is an 
actual case of false economy that is being 
attempted to be put over here, this 
amendment is it. 

I was just reading the headlines in to- 
day’s paper, referring to what happened 
yesterday here in the House, and the 
cuts that were made by the House, with 
99 percent of the Republicans voting for 
them. This is the headline: “Ike Vehe- 
mently Slaps Piecemeal Budget Cut as 
Fatuous and Foolish.” 

I did not know exactly what the word 
“fatuous” meant until at lunchtime the 
distinguished lady from Illinois [Mrs. 
CHURCH] informed me as to its meaning. 
As I remember, it means something like 
irresponsible or foolish. 

It seems to me that you are deserting 
the President and his leadership, and his 
Cabinet in the budget that you have be- 
fore you today or else he is deserting 
you. Your actions today indicate to me 
you have gotten tired of his leadership. 
It may be that because he is not going to 
be a candidate 4 years from now you 
have decided to take over the leadership 
from your President. It seems to me 
that it sounds something like that. If 
the President is quoted correctly, he has 
said that this is a foolish way to cut the 
budget. A little gratuitous advice is you 
ought to listen to your President, because 
he was the only one who could win on 
your ticket last year. 

I hope the amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and, the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided and there were—ayes 105, noes 
97. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. SMITH of 
Virginia and Mr. FOGARTY. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
126, noes 104. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we have for some days 
been conducting hearings regarding 
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Alaskan statehood before the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. A lot of 
the opposition to statehood for Alaska 
has been based on the charge that the 
Legislature of Alaska has acted imma- 
turely and irresponsibly and that they 
have not followed sound and good gov- 
ernment policies. Well, after having ob- 
served what happened here yesterday 
and what apparently is now starting here 
today, I just wonder what right some of 
us have, as Members of the Congress of 
the United States which, certainly, I 
agree with the Speaker is the greatest 
legislative body in the world—but what 
right do we have to charge anybody— 
anybody—with a lack of responsibility or 
a lack of judgment? 

I want to pay my tribute to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty]. 
I think he has been doing an outstanding 
job here. I could not help but admire 
him for his courage and for his devotion 
to the American people to get up here 
time after time after time and defend the 
administration’s budget against irre- 
sponsible actions by members of the 
President’s own party. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. I demand that the words 
be taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
suspend. What is the gentleman's 
point? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The statement of 
the gentleman. He continued to talk 
after I made my point of order. The 
point of order is made against the words 
he used with reference to irresponsibil- 
ity in voting as we did. That is a charge 
that we are irresponsible as Members of 
the House and I say it is a violation of 
the rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
making a point of order or demanding 
that the words be taken down? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I made the point of 
order in order to gain the floor. Then 
I asked that the gentleman’s words be 
taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I could not help but admire him for his 
courage and for his devotion to the Ameri- 
can people to get up here time after time 
after time to defend the administration’s 
budget against irresponsible actions by 
members of the President's own party. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 6287) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 
certain words used in debate were ob- 
jected to and on request were taken down 
and read at the Clerk’s desk, and he 
herewith reported the same to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

I could not help but admire him for his 
courage and for his devotion to the Ameri- 
can people to get up here time after time 
after time to defend the administration’s 
budget against irresponsible actions by mem- 
bers of the President's own party. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot see 
in those words any reflection on the 
character of any gentleman of the 
House. The Chair also fears that if it 
should get-to the point where one could 
not criticize somebody’s action or vote 
that it would be pretty hard to carry on 
debate in the House. 

The Chair holds that the words are 
not a violation of the rules of the House. 

The Committee will resume its sit- 


g. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 6287, 
with Mr. Foran in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. The gen- 
tleman has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I still 
maintain that we are responsible, or cer- 
tainly should be, as representatives of 
the American people to try to develop 
and to support in an orderly manner a 
budget which the various executive de- 
partments of the Government can live 
with. Last year and the year before we 
heard Members time after time voice 
their concern over injustice, and I be- 
lieve they are still just-as concerned. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am sorry; I cannot yield. 

We are still just as concerned about 
the human welfare of the American peo- 
ple as we were last year and the year 
before. My only purpose in taking the 
floor was to urge that we support the 
members of this committee, men who 
have demonstrated a genuine concern 
not only for economic responsibility, but 
also a concern for the departments of 
Government which operate under this 
budget. Certainly, as I said a little bit 
ago, I admire the courage and the de- 
votion to duty and to the American peo- 
ple of the gentleman from Rhode Island 
Mr. Focarty], for coming down to this 
well time after time and making a fight 
which begins to look hopeless. 

It would be my hope, certainly, that 
we as Members of Congress would be 
willing to stand up with a little stiffer 
backbone. I just wonder how much pol- 
itics there is in this or how many votes 
you think you are gaining by cutting 
$20,000 or $5,000 in many cases out of 
matters that do not even concern taxa- 
tion, which happens to be the case in the 
last vote, as stated by the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focartry] that it did 
not affect taxes one iota. That is what 
happens when we get involved in a situa- 
tion that in making a few grandstand 
plays we get up and start trying to cut 
a little nibble here and a little nibble 
there. 

It would be my hope that we can pro- 
ceed to pass this appropriation bill and 
to give to the various executive depart- 
ments of the Government concerned an 
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opportunity to carry on and to conduct 
the affairs of their departments in order. 
Over $100 million has been cut out of 
this budget and I think an excellent 
job has been done by the subcommittee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrmMan moves that the Commit- 
tee do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
this debate we have a situation where 
it now appears to be in order for the 
Members on one side or the other to 
accuse those who oppose their views or 
cast their votes in opposition of being 
irresponsible. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is the gentleman crit- 
icizing the decision of the Chair on the 
recent demand that words be taken 
down? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I accept it. I 
am only trying to show it is in error and 
the situation is just as described. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the words be taken down. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order and I want to be heard. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand the regular order. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my request, but I think the speaker 
should be directed to talk on his pref- 
erential motion. Anything he has said 
up to now is a wide, sweeping departure 
from the way he got the time on the 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
must confine his remarks to the bill 
under consideration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is what I am 
trying to do, Mr. Chairman. I am try- 
ing to show the fallacy that exists, not 
of irresponsible Members on either side, 
because this is not a party or political 
issue but of trying to write an appro- 
priation bill as we are doing here today. 
I just want to show the state we are 
in, more accurately the condition of 
mind. Of course, I have respect for 
the speaker, respect his decisions, but 
that does not foreclose my right to in- 
voke the first not the fifth amendment. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I renew 
my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, get- 
ting back to where we started, of course, 
our debate should be constructive. Per- 
haps I am the worst offender of any 
Member of the House, and I only regret 
that when you gentlemen try to follow 
you do not give me an example of how I 
should proceed. 

Now, here we are, getting back, if it is 
all right to say, and I assume it is, that 
the votes over there in opposition to 
something that we advocate over here 
are wrong. Apparently it is within the 
rules for me to characterize those so 
voting as irresponsible—that I will not 
do. Irresponsible means among other 
things, free from or incapable of incur- 
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ring responsibility, not able to answer for 
consequences, not able to render satisfac- 
tion, one not responsible for his actions, 
indicating a lack of mental or physical 
capacity to perform one’s duty. Some 
on the Democratic side had the courage 
and the intelligence, let us say, to vote 
earlier today contrary to what appar- 
ently House leadership wanted. A ma- 
jority of around 50 decided they did not 
wholly agree with the Speaker's. views— 
can they be—is it proper to say they are 
irresponsible? That vote would be a 
good example, if I may suggest it where 
those on the majority side, if they have 
independent views—and I assume that 
they have, and so vote—it would be 
proper to say in debate that you are not 
responsible legislators. 

I made the point in good faith, because 
the rules should be established and fol- 
lowed. Because if the personal element 
is injected debate becomes less helpful. 
I know there are some who came here 
recently who will be glad to know how 
far they can go in questioning the abil- 
ity, the integrity, the sincerity of their 
Members who disagree with their politi- 
cal conclusions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will try to comply 
with the ruling. Am just attempting 
to show that a charge of irresponsibility 
does not convey information. 

The gentleman said that this last 
amendment had nothing to do with the 
taxes imposed upon the people. This is 
an appropriation bill. Money is what 
we are talking about, is it not—appro- 
priations that eventually will have to 
be met by taxation? If an appropria- 
tion is cut does it not follow that if the 
program is continued other dollars must 
come from someplace to replace those 
taken out. This motion was offered in 
good faith, with the idea that as long as 
we are getting around to where we ques- 
tion each other's ability, motives, or in- 
telligence as Congressmen, and each 
other’s responsibility and the way in 
which we proceed, that it might be well 
if we go over until tomorrow and cool 
off—give a little consideration to what 
we are doing. I admire the ability of the 
gentleman who has charge of this bill 
UMr. Focarty!, his courage, and the way 
in which he has presented the issues. No 
one can criticize him for the presentation 
of his views if a political presentation is 
desirable. But he called attention to 
some statement which it is reported our 
President made. I do not have it before 
me. Permit me to repeat again that ap- 
parently Members on both sides are try- 
ing to go along with the demand of their 
constituents that we cut the budget. 
That is what we are trying to do. Can 
we not assume from here on that all are 
acting in good faith? Can we not forget 
this tincup business of yeterday when we 
were accused by inference at least of 
trying to rob the blind man? 

I will not go any further. You get my 
suggestion. It is that some time after 
all the amendments have been adopted 
we send the bill back to committee, 
which by that time will know the will 
of the House—report it back with sub- 
stantial cuts—which will give you at least 
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some further reduction and yet not kill 
all of the programs for which so many 
have voted but all of which cannot be 
carried on at an ever-increasing rate 
until the citizen’s burden is beyond his 
strength to carry—his ability to meet. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion, 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that during the 
rest of today and tomorrow and Fri- 
day, or whatever time it takes to finish 
this bill, you remain, because I think we 
ought to put the membership on record 
now that, if sufficient amendments are 
carried, there are going to be 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, or 14 rollcalls and record votes 
when we complete the reading of this 
bill. I want also to remind you again 
that the two words that I remember from 
today’s headline, because the reporter 
has taken it from me, were to the effect 
that the President said at his conference 
this morning that all reasonable at- 
tempts to cut these budget figures of his, 
his budget and his Cabinet, your leaders, 
are fatuous. I do not know who those 
remarks are directed to. You must de- 
cide that for yourself, but those are the 
quotes from your leader. 

I remember distinctly the first year 
that I appeared in the well of this House 
defending appropriation bills for the De- 
partment of Labor was in 1947. You re- 
member the election of 1946 when the 
Republicans swept the country, elected a 
Republican House and a Republican Sen- 
ate. You also remember that in the cam- 
paign in 1946 they were going up and 
down and across the country promising 
the working people of our country that 
if they were elected, the friends of the 
workers and the workers of our country 
would be fairly treated. Yet you must 
recall that the first thing you did was to 
enact the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. And 
then when this appropriation bill came 
before you, you cut it 25 percent in 1947. 
We Democrats made a pretty good record 
in 1947 on the floor of this House in 
fighting those amendments. And then in 
1948 you helped to cut it another 20 per- 
cent over 1947. So, you made a splendid 
record in that 80th Congress in cutting 
appropriations for the Department of 
Labor. But, what happened in the elec- 
tion of 1948? Because of your help in 
cutting these appropriations to such an 
extent, especially in the Department of 
Labor, and taking away the rights and 
privileges that the Department extended 
to the working people of this country by 
denying them the enforcement of these 
laws, the people reacted in the fall of 
1948 and you woke on the day after elec- 
tion the most amazed persons on this 
earth, because nobody believed at that 
time that a Democrat could win the Pres- 
idency of the United States as Harry Tru- 
man did in 1948. 

I want to congratulate you now, be- 
cause the same combination that was 
working in that 80th Congress in 1947 
and 1948 is again in effect yesterday and 
today and tomorrow. The same lead- 
ers are leading the same fight, and I 
hope that you have the same success 
and I hope and pray that your success in 
cutting these appropriations will guar- 
antee that a Democrat will be elected 
to the White House 4 years from now. 
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The American people have shown be- 
fore that they cannot be fooled for long, 
Iam completely confident that they will 
see through the strategy of reactionary 
Republicanism that strips them of their 
hard-won rights and privileges in the 
guise of economy. They will demon- 
strate at the polls, as they have before, 
that it is more important to maintain 
decent standards of living for the mass 
of our population than it is to reduce 
the taxes of one big corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out yes- 
terday, our situation in the United States 
has worsened in the progress toward a 
balanced budget to the tune of $2,594,- 
000,000 since the first of the year. The 
only way we can take care of our people, 
the only way we can take care of our de- 
fense, is by saving money wherever it 
can be saved and by doing it diligently 
and properly. For my own part, I have 
voted for no amendment that I thought 
would cripple any organization of the 
Government. I know the conditions of 
our public payroll. It is so stuffed and 
so elaborate that it needs to be trimmed 
down. The only way savings can be 
made are in the appropriation bills that 
come up. We must go through them all 
the way down the line and see that no 
more is provided in those bills than 
really is needed to carry on the functions 
that those departments and agencies 
have to perform. 

I know nothing about the political ef- 
fect of these cuts. Frankly, I do not be- 
lieve that any economies that this Con- 
gress made in 1947 or in 1953 or 1954 had 
the slightest to do with the elections in 
the years following. I do not believe 
those those votes were a repudiation of 
the honest effort that was made in the 
80th Congress to put the Government of 
the United States on an honest basis. 
I believe those Members of Congress who 
went out and fought on those lines suc- 
ceeded. I believe they will succeed again 
if we make an honest effort to approach 
this problem. 

I am not going to change my position. 
If a thing is right I am going to vote 
for it. If it is wrong I am going to vote 
against it. I hope that the House of 
Representatives will have the courage to 
do likewise. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Grants to States for unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service admin- 
istration: For grants in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of June 6, 1933, as 
amended (29 U. S. C. 49-49n), for carrying 
into effect section 602 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, for grants to the 
States as authorized fn title III of the Social 
Security Act, as amended (42 U. S. O. 501- 
503), including, upon the request of any 
State, the purchase of equipment, and the 
payment of rental for space made available 
to such State in lieu of grants for such 
purpose, for necessary expenses including 
purchasing and installing of air-conditioning 
equipment in connection with the operation 
of employment office facilities and services 
in the District of Columbia, and for expenses 
not otherwise provided for, necessary for 
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carrying out title IV of the Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 
684) and title XV ot the Social Security Act, 
as amended (68 Stat. 1130), $262 million, 
of which $12 million shall be available only 
to the extent that the Secretary finds neces- 
sary to meet increased costs of administra- 
tion resulting from changes in a State law or 
increases in the numbers of claims filed and 
claims paid or increased salary costs resulting 
from changes in State salary compensation 
plans embracing employees of the State gen- 
erally over those upon which the State's basic 
grant (or the allocation for the District of 
Columbia) was based, which increased costs 
of administration cannot be provided for by 
normal budgetary adjustments: Provided, 
That notwithstanding any provision to the 
contrary in section 302 (a) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, the Secretary of 
Labor shall from time to time certify to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment 
to each State found to be in compliance 
with the requirements of the act of June 6, 
1933, and, except in the case of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands, with the 
provisions of section 303 of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, such amounts as he 
determines to be necessary for the proper 
and efficient administration of its unem- 
ployment compensation law and of its public 
employment offices: Provided further, That 
such amounts as may be agreed upon by 
the Department of Labor and the Post Office 
Department shall be used for the payment, 
in such manner as said parties may jointly 
determine, of postage for the transmission 
of official mail matter in connection with 
the administration of unemployment com- 
pensation systems and employment services 
by States receiving grants herefrom. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the language 
beginning after the first figure in line 5, 
with the words “of which” down to the 
word “adjustments”, in line 15, as legis- 
lation upon an appropriation bill and not 
authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island wish to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Ido, Mr. Chairman. 
This language has been carried in the 
bill for about 10 years, I think. It was 
first put in, I believe, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Keefe when he was chairman 
of this subcommittee because we thought 
it was in the form of a limitation on an 
appropriation bill and would discourage 
supplementals and deficiences that had 
previously occurred. This $12 million 
was set aside for the specific reason of 
taking care of unseen workloads that 
developed during the year and increased 
State salaries which by law we are bound 
to provide when the States increase sal- 
aries. So, in order to provide a fund like 
this that would prevent them from com- 
ing back with supplementals each year 
we agreed on this language. It was the 
intention of the committee to be a limita- 
tion upon an appropriation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to add to my point of order that it 
oe additional duties of the Secre- 
ary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of order that the words referred 
to, beginning in line 5 and ending in 
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line 15, are legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The Chair has studied the legislation 
and finds in agreement with the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
that additional duties are imposed upon 
the Secretary, as shown in line 6, which 
reads, that the Secretary finds neces- 
sary,” and so forth. Therefore, the 
Chair must uphold the point of order. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this to make an 
inquiry of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Rhode Island would refer to the hear- 
ings for the Department of Labor, on 
page 29. At the bottom of the page he 
will note that there is a colloquy between 
himself and Secretary Mitchell and Mr. 
Dodson with reference to the funds that 
they requested of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the amounts that were al- 
lowed by the Bureau of the Budget and 
incorporated in the budget sent to Con- 
gress. There is some language in this 
table submitted which I do not under- 
stand. In one column appears the words 
“Congressional estimate.” Thatis anew 
phrase, as far as I can determine, in con- 
nection with any budget operation. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It was new to us, 
too. This is rather unusual terminology. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am not 
criticizing the committee, I am trying to 
figure out what these two columns mean. 
I am inclined to the belief, and I would 
like to have the gentleman from Rhode 
Island tell me whether I am right or 
wrong, that the figures under “Congres- 
sional estimate’ would apparently be 
the request made to Congress by the 
Bureau of the Budget, whereas in the 
column headed “Budget Bureau esti- 
mate” are the requests for funds that 
were made to the Bureau of the Budget. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
gather, then, that the Bureau of the 
Budget increased the amount after the 
heading “New Applications” by $24,900 
above what the Bureau requested? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget also increased non- 
personal services by $161,200? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right, but 
they did decrease the entire amount of 
this program by $258,000, and that is 
what I find fault with. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate that fact, but in view of the fact 
that we do have an allowance by the 
Bureau of the Budget over and above 
what the Bureau requested for these two 
particular phases, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I may have misun- 
derstood the gentleman. Maybe I did 
not give him the correct answer. This 
congressional estimate is the request 
contained in the President’s budget. We 
have not gone over the Bureau of the 
Budget figures. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin.. We still 
may not understand each other. In this 
total at the bottom of page 29 there are 
numerous breakdowns of the total figure 
which was apparently requested by the 
Department of Labor of the Bureau of 
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the Budget. Their total in that column 
would be $18,671,000. That was the total 
requested of the Bureau of the Budget 
by the Department of Labor for this 
particular area. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. But that 
is further broken down into specific 
amounts. It is true that the overall fig- 
ure was cut. The Bureau of the Budget 
cut some of the items that make up the 
overall $18,671,000, but in 2 categories 
that also make up that total they in- 
creased the amount the Bureau request- 
ed. It just seems to me that it is inad- 
visable to appropriate on the basis of an 
increase by the Bureau of the Budget 
over and above what the Department of 
Labor itself requested to carry out cer- 
tain specific functions. That is why I 
submit this amendment which is simply 
to reduce your overall figure of $261,- 
$14,090 that is found on line 5 by the 
amount of $186,000. One hundred and 
eighty-six thousand dollars is the total 
of the two increases made by the Bureau 
of the Budget in sending the request to 
the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

Amendment offered by Mr. BYRNES of Wis- 
consin: On page 6, line 5, strike out “$262,- 
000,000" and insert ‘$261,814,000.” 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I think I have explained the 
purpose of the amendment and the ref- 
erence to it in the hearings. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not argue too much with the gentleman's 
contentions, and I accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BuRLESON as 
a substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin: On page 6, line 5, 
8 out “$262,000,000" and insert 6250, 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to ask the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes] why, since the langu- 
age on page 6, lines 5 through 14, and the 
word “adjustments” on line 15, was ruled 
to be not in order, why his amendment 
did not include the entire $12 million. 

As I read the message of the Bureau 
of the Budget on this item, they said 
this: “The purpose of the $12 million” 
is “to primarily increase tax and auditing 
workloads, increase placement and 
counsel services,” and so forth. Then 
further: “The efforts for better manage- 
ment of State agencies, development of 
employment and unemployment facts, 
and increases in average annual sal- 
aries.” 

It just seems to me that since the ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1955-56 and 
fiscal year 1956-57 was for the sum of 
$250 million that they could get by with 
the same amount for this fiscal year. 
This $12 million is a speculative figure. 
They do not know how much it is going 
to cost. But they are speculating on what 
State laws may be passed which would 
affect unemployment insurance, and so 
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forth. So, it seems to me that this is 
certainly a place where we could wait 
and see what the cost is. There is noth- 
ing to lose. It will not impair services. 
I must admit I am not very familiar with 
all the details as to what this service is 
and what it does. But it is obvious that 
no service is going to be impaired. No 
service is going to be lessened in any way, 
and if they could take what they have 
had for this year it seems we are not being 
fatuous in this instance. Incidentally, 
I want to say to my good friend from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Focartry] I appreciate 
very much what he said yesterday re- 
garding authorizations which must be 
paid for in the future. I shall refer to 
this further ina moment. If it is fatu- 
ous and foolish to try to reduce this 
budget, then give me some of it because— 
well, I just saw the figures on my own 
income tax. I can do a lot of crabbing 
about it, too. We are getting enough 
letters about it from our people back 
home. I just saw my figures this morn- 
ing, and I have a great inspiration to 
say what I am saying today. My State 
legislature memorialized the Congress 
the other day, and I appreciate very 
much the sentiment expressed in the 
resolution which called for economy in 
Federal spending. They memorialized 
Congress to reduce expenditures, to re- 
duce the budget. At the proper time I 
shall ask this resolution by the Texas 
Legislature be placed in the RECORD. 

Now, this is a grant to the States. 
Later on I expect to introduce other 
amendments which will reduce these 
grants-in-aid to States. We have an op- 
portunity now. We have the people be- 
hind us. The key to this whole thing was 
expressed in the President’s budget mes- 
sage when he said that “as long as the 
people demanded the kind of services 
called for in this budget, which services 
they deserve, it is necessary to spend this 
kind of money.” The key is there. As 
long as the people “demand these serv- 
ices,” and the President added “which 
they deserve,” it is necessary to spend 
this sort of money. Yet they write us 
end tell us to reduce the budget. All 
right. Let us do it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. There 
has been a threat on foot of having a 
record vote on cutting expenditures. 
There are some of us in the House of 
Representatives who are proud when we 
can vote to reduce expenditures, and we 
want our people to know that we are 
willing to economize and save the credit 
of the Government. 

Mr. BURLESON. I appreciate what 
the gentleman has to say. I hada letter 
only yesterday from a man who said, 
“Unless you believe in wrecking the 
economy of the country, then let us cut 
down on the expenditures of Govern- 
ment.” 

I wrote back and said, “It is some- 
thing like being against crime and sin. 
Everyone is against it.“ Everyone is for 
reducing the budget but it is usually 
economy for the other man. I am for 
economy in Idaho and perhaps in Maine 
and a considerable amount down in 
Oklahoma. But I get a little weaker 
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when it gets down into Texas. Then in 
the districts of some of my colleagues I 
am for economy over there, unless it 
would injure and hurt my colleague, but 
when you come into my district I am for 
economy, “but.” And so it goes and we 
all know it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] 
has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Smirx of Virginia) Mr. BUR- 
LESON was granted 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I wanted to 
interrupt the gentleman but he was 
preaching such a good sermon on my 
doctrine that I did not interrupt him. I 
wanted to get straightened out on the 
parliamentary situation. The gentle- 
man who preceded you offered an amend- 
ment. Is your amendment offered in 
the nature of a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the under- 
standing of the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. So that your 
amendment is a substitute. As I un- 
derstand, this is the situation: The point 
of order raised by the gentleman from 
New York knocked out the clause which 
carried $12 million. So if you do not 
pass the Burleson amendment, you have 
stricken it out on a point of order, but 
you have appropriated $12 million. You 
have to adopt the Burleson substitute in 
order to make effective the point of order 
made by the gentleman from New York. 
I hope the House will understand that 
and vote that way. I hope the gentle- 
man will now proceed. It still leaves 
equal to what they had last year? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct and 
I appreciate the gentleman’s assistance 
in clarifying the situation. As I under- 
stand the language subsequent to the 
figure of $12 million, and the $12 million 
is included in the figure of $262 million 
in the bill, was not stricken, but it only 
permits that the $12 million may be used 
for a contingent purpose. I am empha- 
sizing the words “contingent purpose,” 
out of the $262 million. If that is not 
correct, I stand corrected. It being 
purely speculation as to whether or not 
it will be needed, here is an opportunity 
to save a little money, and $12 million 
is not such a small amount. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield. 

Mr. NEAL. I take it for granted that 
the gentleman does not believe it is good 
to 3 money for folks to play 
with. 

Mr. BURLESON. I certainly do not. 
I do not believe that all appropriations 
for grants in aid to States is bad. I 
think there are some things which a 
State cannot always do, but if I must 
cite an example, I would say that the 
most flagrant imaginative proposition of 
that kind would be Federal aid to educa- 
tion. I just give that as an example. 
But as the gentleman from Rhode Island 
said here yesterday—he spoke a truth— 
we authorize these projects which ex- 
tend far into the future. That is where 
we are being fatuous, that is where we 
are being foolish, in my opinion, 
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I plead not guilty to some of these 
issues which the gentleman so ably de- 
scribed yesterday, but I believe in placing 
the guilt where it belongs, and that is on 
this body and on the other body, on all 
of us, in authorizing projects, in buying 
something on the installment plan which 
we must pay for when the evil day comes 
and this is one of those many days. 

As I read the budget there are $23 bil- 
lion in it over which Congress has no 
control; no more control than we have 
aue the $7 billion interest on the public 

ebt. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman men- 
tioned Federal grants-in-aid for schools 
and classroom construction. I would like 
to ask the gentleman if there are not 
some school districts in his Congressional 
district that get grants-in-aid under 
Public Law 815? 

Mr. BURLESON. Is that the Smith- 
Hughes Act? 

Mr. BAILEY. No; it is not the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 

Mr. BURLESON. Tell me what it is; 
Iam not familiar with it by number. 

Mr. BAILEY. It is the act requiring 
the Federal Government to meet its re- 
sponsibility to school districts. 

Mr. BURLESON. The gentleman 
means “impacted-area” funds? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. Would the gentle- 
man object to taking that money? 

Mr. BURLESON. I voted against it. I 
am not guilty of that, and I have some of 
that construction in my congressional 
district. The same is true of public 
housing. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman does not 
object to those funds going to Texas, does 
he? 

Mr. BURLESON. I said earlier that 
I, like everyone else, was more for econ- 
omy in some other part of the country 
when it comes to Federal-funds handout, 
but I am not guilty of voting for many 
of the measures mentioned by my good 
friend the gentleman from Rhode Island 
IMr. Focarty], which must be paid for 
in the future. 

I make no claim to great political cour- 
age by my record here will show I have 
not voted for these costly programs, as 
desirable as many of them may be and 
the record will further show that my 
record in this respect is consistent with 
my votes against more than $10 billion 
in appropriations last year. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will 
support the cut of $12 million from this 
bill as I here propose by my amendment, 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I fully agree with the 
comments made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Burtsson]. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with them. It may come 
as a surprise to you but I think all of 
you should know that while the last ses- 
sion of Congress was reducing the Pres- 
ident’s requests for appropriation by 
$257 million, it was at the same time— 
in other than appropriation bills—in- 
creasing the President’s requests for 
other types of obligating and spending 
authority about $1,736 million. This type 
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of authority results in expenditures from 
the Treasury just as expenditures from 
appropriations. There is no difference 
in the end result. The place and time 
to start economizing is right here on this 
floor when authorization bills are up for 
consideration and decision. 

I voted for the resolution this House 
passed recently, inviting the President 
to suggest where budget cuts might be 
made. I did it despite the fact that I 
believed the resolution was at least in 
part politically inspired and was de- 
signed to put the President of the United 
States more or less on the spot; but I 
was unwilling to cast any vote in this 
House that could be construed as opposed 
to economy. I do not care whether the 
initiative for economy comes from the 
Executive or whether it originates in the 
House of Representatives, I am for it. 
Also, I might add, who gets the credit 
is immaterial; getting the job done is 
the important thing. 

So long as I remain a Member of the 
House, I shall support every reasonable 
effort to bring Government spending un- 
der control. I believe that the greatest 
need facing our country on the domestic 
front is to get our financial house in or- 
der. I believe it.is just as important to 
do that today as it was in 1953 when I 
helped cut the last budget submitted by 
former President Truman by more than 
$10 billion. I am willing to help cut this 
last budget by as much as it can be cut 
reasonably and without using a meat ax 
approach, 

While I am on my feet, and with some 
reluctance, because I happen to admire 
the gentleman from Rhode Island, and 
appreciate the hard work he has done as 
a member of this committee, I would like 
to say that I cannot allow the implica- 
tions in his remarks to go unanswered. 
So far as I am concerned, and I do not 
pretend to be any better than other 
Members of this body, I want everyone 
to know that I do not cast votes here on 
appropriation measures on the basis of 
whether such votes will gain me support 
in the next election. The suggestion that 
we should vote here today with one eye 
on how that vote may affect our reelec- 
tion chances in 1958 was unworthy of the 
gentleman who made it, and I specifi- 
cally reject it. 

When the time comes that we all put 
the welfare of the country above partisan 
or political advantage, we will put our 
Government’s financial house in order; 
and I mean by that to refuse to appro- 
priate more money than we take in any 
year unless confronted with a grave na- 
tional emergency; to balance the budget 
and keep it balanced; to begin making 
substantial reductions in the national 
debt; and get our country’s finances in 
such condition that we can provide some 
much-needed tax relief. 

This is an issue that is above politics. 
Let us forget politics once and get on 
with the job of reducing Government 
spending, and let us do it in such sub- 
stantial fashion that the entire country 
will notice it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
substitute. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BYRNES of Wis- 
consin to the substitute offered by Mr. BUR- 
LESON: Strike out “$250,000,000" and insert 
“$249,814,000.” 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Chairman, what this amendment does is 
to combine the amendment I previously 
offered to provide a reduction of $186,000 
with the $12 million cut proposed by 
the gentleman from Texas. This simply 
combines the two. If the $12 million 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BURLESON] is adopted with- 
out this amendment, then the further 
reduction of $186,000 would be impos- 
sible. So my amendment combines the 
two. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], 
I am not trying to find fault with any- 
body who is trying to cut this budget to- 
day. The facts that I related about the 
goth Congress were just facts. I related 
what happened in the 80th Congress and 
what were the results and I believe be- 
cause that happened then it can happen 
again. You not only lost the presidency 
of the United States at that time, which 
was right in the palm of your hand, but 
you lost both Houses of Congress, too. 
When you could not carry the Congress 
last year with your President winning by 
one of the largest majorities in history, 
there must be something wrong with 
either the Republican leadership in Con- 
gress or with the leadership in the White 
House. I do not know which it is. But 
you have to make up your own mind as to 
that. 

I also want to commend men like the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] 
because I believe he is sincere and I know 
that he has voted against many of these 
authorizations. I find no fault with 
those who have the courage of their con- 
victions, who stand up on a record vote 
and are counted in opposition to some of 
the legislation that was proposed by 
your President and enacted during the 
past 2 years, I do not criticize those 
who have gotten up in the last 2 years 
and had the courage to vote against those 
authorizations. 

Those men and women who are now 
getting up on this floor to cut back 
these appropriations should be com- 
mended. But, I do not like the idea of 
supporting the things that sound good 
and read good back home on the one 
hand, just before election, and then after 
election, on the other hand, come in here 
and cut, as I said yesterday, the guts out 
of these appropriations and make the 
things that you voted for in the past few 
years inoperable. To me that is what I 
find fault with, 

I also find fault with the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SMITH] and the amendment offered 
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by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Burieson] in the plea for economy. 
Once again I say to you, as I said on 
the last amendment, this does not save 
one dime, not one nickel, in the Federal 
Treasury. It is not a grant to the States 
in the usual sense. This money is paid 
in by the employers into a fund and 
then into the Treasury of the United 
States. It is their money, not yours or 
mine. It belongs to these individuals 
who contribute to the unemployment 
compensation funds. All we are are the 
custodians of that fund. That is the 
only control we have over it. It is nota 
grant to a State or to a community or 
to anybody else. We are just giving back 
to these people the administrative funds 
to run their programs for unemployment 
compensation. Now, if you do not be- 
lieve in unemployment compensation, 
then you ought to come out and say so, 
because this is all taken out of that fund 
of three-tenths of 1 percent that is col- 
lected and tourned in to the Treasury 
and reappropriated to administer the 
employment services of this country. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The fact of the matter 
is, is it not, that the payments are made 
out of the Treasury? A tax of a certain 
amount for administration of unemploy- 
ment cumpensation is levied upon the 
employer, and it is paidin. That is the 
way it operates. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The decision as to 
what the employer pays is made by the 
States. It is not made by me or any- 
body in the Federal Government. That 
responsibility lies with the States and it 
is a complete State operation. And I 
will say to the distinguished minority 
member, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TABER], in whom I have a great 
deal of confidence, that when he struck 
out the language for the contingency 
fund on a point of order, that we have 
had in this bill for about 8 years, he was 
almost requiring the Department to come 
back and ask for a supplemental for at 
least some mandatory increases that are 
bound to come up. When the States 
raise the pay of these employees and 
when increased workloads occur in the 
States because of some conditions un- 
foreseen when these budgets were made 
up, we are morally bound to provide the 
necessary funds, and that is exactly why 
the $12 million was put in there. This 
is not economy; it is false economy. It 
is not going to save you one dime. It 
will mean additional expense for process- 
ing supplemental requests for funds and 
in efficient operations at State level 
because of inadequate funds. Further 
there has been no evidence coming 
to the committee of any misuse of 
the contingency fund and the ex- 
istence of this fund has proven in 
actual operations to be a step forward 
in the financing of the State employ- 
ment security agencies. You are now 
taking a step backward. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
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[Mr. Byrnes] to the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BURLESON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON], as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FocarTY) there 
were—ayes 102, noes 73. 

So the substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the Byrnes amendment as amended by 
the substitute. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees: For payments to unemployed 
Federal employees, either directly or through 
payments to States, as authorized by title 
XV of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
$26,500,000. 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I offeran 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLYNT: On 
page 8, line 24, strike out “$26,500,000” and 
insert 628,000,000.“ 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment which seeks to bring this 
section of the bill in line with the 1957 
fiscal year appropriation. I read from 
the report of the committee on page 6: 

There was a carryover of funds from 1956 
to 1957 of over $3,000,000. 


There is, of course, an estimated trend 
that there will be an increase. I feel 
that this estimated trend will not exceed 
the $1,500,000 which is left in, over and 
above the amounts which were required 
during fiscal year 1957. We, of course, 
do not know what the carryover from 
fiscal 1957 to fiscal 1958 will be. 

I have seen nothing in the report, I 
have seen nothing in the committee 
hearings which indicates that more than 
$25 million which my amendment leaves 
in will be used. This amendment is 
offered simply for the sole purpose to 
make a realistic effort to reconcile 1956, 
1957, and 1958 figures bearing in mind 
the increased trend. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
There is nothing that I can see which 
provides for an extra day’s pay for per- 
sons drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion. I know of no reason why there 
should be increased retirement benefits 
for persons drawing unemployment com- 
pensation. I hope that we have not yet 
reached the point where people may re- 
tire from being unemployed. 

I ask that the amendment be adopted. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment does 
not mean one single, solitary thing. I 
suppose the gentleman who just offered 
it voted for the bill that authorized this 
program a couple of years ago. When 
he voted for it, he voted to pay this com- 
pensation to every Federal employee who 
is discharged from the Federal Service. 
So his amendment means nothing be- 
cause these payments are not control- 
lable and we will have to make the appro- 
priation now or later. 
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We have arrived at the figure in the 
bill on the best mathematical terms we 
could, based on the amount that was 
spent up until February 28. We believe 
if we have erred we have erred on the 
low side. By the adoption of this 
amendment he is only requiring a sup- 
plemental appropriation to come forth 
next fiscal year. 

Let us make no mistake about this. 
This is a phony cut. If you want a real 
example of a phony cut, this is it, be- 
cause we have already voted by legisla- 
tion to make these payments to Federal 
employees who are severed from the 
Federal Service. This will just require 
them to come in and ask for a supple- 
mental appropriation. Who do we think 
we are kidding on cuts like this? 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is it not a fact that an 
employee who is separated from the Gov- 
ernment is entitled to go into the Court 
of Claims and get the compensation the 
Congress decided he was entitled to? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Positively. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is not this in effect 
only an estimate of the amount of money 
necessary to keep that procedure going? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Positively. It is an 
estimate, and we cut the estimate that 
they came up with on the best figures we 
had available on the amounts that have 
been paid out. We shaded that just a lit- 
tle bit to be on the conservative side. So 
any cut below that is really a phony cut, 
because we are obligated to make these 
payments, anyway. It does not make 
any difference whether or not you adopt 
this amendment, we have to meet our 
responsibilities to pay employees who 
have been discharged. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. Is it not true that there 
was a $3 million carryover on this pro- 
vision in fiscal 1956? 

Mr. FOGARTY. There was. That 
was its first year of operation. That year 
we cut the original estimate by $7 mil- 
lion, and we did not cut enough. So this 
year we cut a little more than we thought 
we should to be on the conservative side. 
So if there is any estimate in this bill, 
this is one of the most conservative esti- 
mates that we have before us, and the 
figures we have available will show they 
will spend all of this and perhaps more. 
Certainly the gentleman’s amendment 
will require a supplemental appropria- 
tion before the fiscal year is up. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 5 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Is this item not in ex- 
actly the same category as the $79 mil- 
lion the committee claimed as a cut? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; it is not. 

Mr. JONAS. What is the difference? 

Mr. FOGARTY. There is this dif- 
ference, that when we cut the $79 mil- 
lion, as explained yesterday, there were 
recommendations for $2.5 million for the 
training program for personnel in the 
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fields of public assistance. There was 
an item of $2,080,000 for cooperative re- 
search projects in the field of public 
assistance to get more efficiency in the 
operation of this program. Because of 
the prophecies of the gentleman and his 
leaders that we are going into better 
times, and because we voted for the so- 
cial-security amendments & year ago 
that should take more off the public- 
assistance rolls, we thought that we could 
expect that that $79 million would not 
be needed. 

Mr. JONAS. But that $79 million al- 
leged cut is simply the substitution of 
the committee’s guess for the Depart- 
ment's guess as to what it would cost; is 
that not true? 

Mr. FOGARTY. On the basis that we 
would have allowed $2.5 million for 
training and $2,080,000 for cooperative 
research; but since those have been 
stricken out by the full committee, that 
cut may not stand up. If they had not 
been strieken from the recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee, because we 
allowed the $2.5 million and the $2,080,- 
000, I am sure it would be a good figure 
and would not be in the same category 
as the amendment we have here. We 
had firm figures as to how much was ex- 
pended at the end of February of this 
year and what the trend is in these ex- 
penditures so that we could calculate 
the cost for the rest of this year and next 
year. We based it on that mathematical 
computation, and there is none better. 

Mr. JONAS. If the committee is 
wrong, is it not inviting a similar sup- 
plemental request as to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The committee 
thinks that after listening to the hearings 
we are in the best position to make an 
estimate. When you guess that they can 
get along with $1,500,000 less, I think 
that guess is a little bit on the wild side, 
if I make myself clear. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. FLYNT. Is it not true there was 
a $3 million carryover from 1956? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. 

Mr. FLYNT. Does your report not 
also show on the trend of payments that 
during the past few months they will 
be slightly lower during the comparable 
period of last year? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. FLYNT. And, if so, is a $1,500,000 
leeway, which my amendment allows, 
not in line with your committee's own 
report? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; that has all 
been taken into consideration by the 
committee already. 

Mr. FLYNT. But, it is in the report; 
is it not? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Let me read the re- 
port. We have said in our report un- 
der the heading “Unemployment Com- 
pensation for Federal Employees.” 

The bill includes $26,500,000, a reduction of 
$5,500,000 from the request, and an increase 
of $1,500,000 over the amount appropriated 
for 1957. Since there was a carryover of 
funds from 1956 to 1957 of over $3 million, 
the total amount available for 1957 was over 
$28 million, thus the amount contained in 
the bill is a reduction of about $1,500,000 
from the funds estimated to be expended 
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for this purpose during the current fiscal 
year. As in the case of unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans, the amount contained 
in the bill is based on the trend of pay- 
ments during the last few months, which 
have been slightly lower than during the 
comparable period of last year. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor 
program: For expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, necessary to carry out the func- 
tions of the Department of Labor under the 
act of July 12, 1951 (65 Stat. 119), as 
amended, including temporary employment 
of persons without regard to the civil serv- 
ice laws, $2,500,000. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. CARL ANDER- 
sun,: On page 9, line 15, strike out “$2,500,- 
000” and insert $2,236,200.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, this isan amendment directly 
reducing the personnel to the point this 
particular division had for the fiscal year 
1957. I am offering this amendment to 
reduce this particular item by $263,000. 
My friends, that is a lot of money. That 
is equal to our four good farms like my 
farm back in the State of Minnesota. I 
still think $263,000 is an awful lot of 
money. This proposed reduction will 
provide the Mexican farm labor program 
for the fiscal year 1958 exactly the same 
amount of money available for fiscal 
year 1957. To that extent, it is actually 
no reduction. But, in reality, it is an 
effort to hold the line. I have taken into 
consideration the $110,300 for contribu- 
tions to the civil service retirement fund, 
$6,300 for the larger payments to de- 
partmental working capital funds which 
I consider necessary, and finally an off- 
set of $5,400 for nonrecurring items of 
other contractual services. I reiterate, 
Mr. Chairman, that the sum I propose 
will give to this department the very 
same amount that it has had for this 
particular fiscal year. I am willing to 
give them that same amount another 
year, in spite of the recent crop report 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
the effect that a reduction of 12 million 
acres in the amount of land planted to 
59 crops is anticipated this year below 
last year. 

The Department predicts the smallest 
acreage planted since World War I, and 
the budget item I propose to cut deals 
with farm labor brought in from Mexico. 
We must, for the sake of our national 
financial stability, bring to a halt wher- 
ever possible the ever-increasing de- 
mands made for the hundreds of similar 
agencies in our Government. 

They want to go up and up and up— 
unseasonally up—never down. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr. Bunce], and the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH], did a good job in 
trying to take out of the Labor Depart- 
ment appropriation bill certain unneces- 
sary sums. They were successful in re- 
ducing that bill to the extent of slightly 
more than $400,000. Personally, I was 
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glad to vote for all of the amendments 
which were adopted, 

I feel certain in my own mind that 
we will do very little harm to any of our 
old established agencies or departments 
by limiting them to approximately the 
appropriations made available for this 
present fiscal year. I hope that my 
amendment to effect a saving of $263,800 
will be accepted. Remember this one 
little item goes for nothing else but ex- 
cess personnel. You people want to 
knock out a few bureaucrats. There are 
a lot of good bureaucrats, but if you want 
to lessen their number, please accept this 
amount. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in January of this year 
the Labor Department presented some 
new Mexican housing regulations. They 
did not consult with Mr. Focarty and his 
committee before publishing them. They 
did not consult with the Committee on 
Agriculture which passed the act origi- 
nally creating the Mexican labor pro- 
gram. They did not consult with the 
committee that was set up by them—the 
so-called Users Committee. They issued 
these regulations solely and exclusively to 
get more personnel on the payroll. The 
issuance was timed so that they could 
subsequently go before the Appropria- 
tions Committee and ask for more funds. 
Farmers swarmed to Washington in pro- 
test from over a wide area of the coun- 
try asking that their representatives 
help them obtain modifications of the 
regulations. I want to show you what 
they had in mind. One of the prin- 
cipal objections to the regulations had 
to do with square-foot space minimum 
requirements. Here is a shotgun house. 
You have 16 feet this way in length, 
and you have 10 feet in width. You have 
160 square feet in that shotgun house. 
Before this new regulation went into 
effect, 25 square feet was the require- 
ment for one man to be housed. In this 
10 by 16 shotgun house that is about 
the size generally of tenant houses over 
the country, you have three double- 
decker beds. Six workers have been 
housed there. That would be 26 square 
feet per person. Twenty-five square 
feet was the previous minimum where 
double bunks were used so you are within 
the ruling of the Department. Now what 
have they done? They have come in 
with a new regulation requiring 34 square 
feet for 1 man. That will mean that 
the farmers in the United States that 
use this labor in some 18 or more States 
will have to increase the size of their 
houses to have the same number of work- 
ers working for them in the future, by 
3345 percent. They have appealed to 
you to do something to help them so that 
they would not have to increase the size 
of these houses. They have asked us 
for help. We have appealed to the De- 
partment of Labor in the most humble 
terms. 

Thirty-four Members of this House 
signed a letter, and I have it right here, 
asking that these regulations which 
would cause these farmers to increase 
the size of their houses be eliminated and 
other features be made more reasonable. 
Do you think they complied with our 
request? Oh, no. On Monday of this 
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week these housing regulations went into 
effect. Yes; they get under this appro- 
priation as it is, and it was cut down by 
the Fogarty committee somewhat, be- 
cause they asked for some $500,000, 
$375,000 additional for new fieldmen. 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota would strike out 
the 35 additional compliance fieldmen 
to be used largely to enforce these new 
regulations on housing. They asked for 
48, plus 1 clerical helper. 

I do trust that you will see fit to sup- 
port the gentleman from Minnesota on 
his amendment. This would give the 
service the same money it had last year 
plus allowance for retirement benefits. 

Here’s a letter I received from a farmer 
in my district about these regulations. 
J include it in its entirety: 

BLACK OAK, ARK., January 25, 1957. 
E. C. GaTHINGs, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, Washington. 

Dear Sm: First, I want to thank you for 
your standing invitation to hear the prob- 
lems of the people. I hope you will look into 
this situation with much concern, 

We, the small farmers of Arkansas, are 
forced to use Mexican labor because we can’t 
get anyone to pick our cotton and can't 
afford mechanical pickers. 

Each year it has been harder to meet the 
demands of the committee for living condi- 
tions of the Mexican laborers. This year 
the requirements are unreasonable and out- 
rageous. The farmers themselves aren't 
even accustomed to conditions required for 
them, and the Mexicans themselves are satis- 
fied with conditions as they are now. 

When I was growing up everyone took a 
bath in the living room. Now, we have to 
have a special room for them to bathe, a 
screened toilet, separate beds, new mattresses 
and covers, cabinets, and the list goes on 
and on. 

Iam asking you to look into it and see who 
the committee is and why they are setting 
these standards. Look at a list of the re- 
quirements and judge for yourself if it is 
necessary just to pick cotton. We can't 
afford these ridiculous requirements. 

We need your help badly. 

Sincerely, 
MARVIN VARLEY. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, Irise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made earlier this after- 
noon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I was interested in 
the remarks of my good friend and 
neighbor the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. GaTHINGS]. Do I understand that 
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at the present time there is a regulation 
that would require a space 5½ feet by 
6 feet or 542 by 5 for each person in these 
houses? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Five by six and 
three-quarters feet. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It seems to me that 
is an unusual amount of space for a 
human being to live in. I think the 
gentleman has stated quite a point here. 
Does that give the person a chance to 
stand up or sit down in a chair or lie 
down on a bed? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is all right for our 
friend the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HoLIFIELD] to talk that way, but 
let me tell you something about what 
actually happens. Some of us know 
something about that. Many of these 
people who come up into our country to 
work during the summertime never had 
a roof over them at all until they came. 
They have lived out of doors. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Why not take the 
roof off if it bothers them? There 
should be some accommodation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why not take them 
out of the rain and out of the weather? 
Instead of that they never had anything 
to live under. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I admire my friend 
from Minnesota in his desire for econ- 
omy, but I think I have a better sugges- 
tion to make for him. If he wants real 
economy let him listen to this. When 
this program was started, farmers in 
different sections of the country were 
urged to use this Mexican farm labor. 
In order to get the program into opera- 
tion we had to enter into an agreement 
with Mexico. The gentleman was on 
the committee at that time and I am sure 
he will remember that in order to get 
the program started we had to charge 
the farmer $15 for each Mexican he im- 
ported. We set up a revolving fund to 
get the program started, but it worked 
so well that that appropriation was paid 
off and quite a surplus was built up. 
Then the amount was reduced from $15 
to $7. The program has succeeded to 
the extent that today we are spending 
$2,500,000 for this program out of Fed- 
eral funds which every taxpayer in the 
country is called upon to share, yet it 
helps only a few in that section of the 
country. Now, I do not think it is un- 
reasonable for us or the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to expect that when we enter 
into a treaty we provide them with 
decent housing conditions and with 
decent sanitary conditions, 

The reason that these minimum stand- 
ards the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
GATHINGS] has been talking about have 
been established by the Department of 
Labor is because of complaints that have 
been coming in from all over the country 
of the filth that these Mexican laborers 
have been living in on some of these 
farms. I do not say that the majority 
of the farmers are using these Mexican 
laborers like animals or housing them 
like animals, but there are a number of 
places in those areas where this type of 
help is used where the housing facilities 
are no better than they have in a barn 
and sometimes they are worse than a 
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barn. That is the reason these mini- 
mum requirements for housing of Mexi- 
can laborers have been established by 
the Department of Labor. 

If there is any fault to find, in my 
opinion, we should find fault with the 
Department of Labor for having delayed 
so long in putting into effect some of 
these minimum standards they are sug- 
gesting now. Any fair-minded farmer 
and many are so doing I know, wants to 
provide better shelter for a man he is 
getting at cheap wages from a foreign 
country, than he provides for his hogs. 
I do not think it is too much to ask that 
these minimum requirements be met. 

But that is getting a little afield from 
the point I started to make. The point 
I was getting at is this: I would think 
you could save a lot more money in this 
program if you would write a proviso 
in this bill that the farmers pay the en- 
tire cost. The farmers now are paying 
in this program about $342 million and 
we are paying about $244 million out of 
the Treasury. If you would write into 
this program that the farmers who are 
using this cheap labor in these areas 
would assume the cost, then we would 
be making a substantial reduction in this 
bill and it would be a real one. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Let us 
get down to what my amendment does. 
My amendment would refuse to give to 
the Department of Labor more personnel 
than it had in this particular fiscal year 
for the operation of this particular work. 
Why should we give them more personnel 
at this time? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is because those 
farmers who are using the Mexican na- 
tionals are asking that more of these 
nationals be brought into this country. 
This year these farmers have asked for 
a 15 percent increase in Mexican na- 
tionals to be used on their farms. We 
have allowed the Department in this 
budget a 4 percent increase, that is all, 
to administer the program. They 
started out with less than 200,000 na- 
tionals. This year they are up to 480,- 
000 Mexican nationals who are being 
brought into this country. Where are 
you going to stop? Idonot know. You 
are not going to stop anywhere unless 
you put a ceiling on the number of Mex- 
ican nationals that can be brought in. 
But if you want real economy in this 
program, you should write into this bill 
a provision to the effect that those who 
take advantage of this cheap labor will 
assume the cost of the program. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman has been a member of this par- 
ticular subcommittee for some time and 
he has done a splendid job throughout 
the years, but I think sometimes the 
gentleman does not put the ceiling, as he 
called it, or the lid that he should place 
upon the personnel of some of these 
agencies. That is all I am trying to do 
here. I am trying to tell this Depart- 
ment of Labor that they shall not have 
any more personnel than they had last 
year. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am trying to be 
very realistic. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is trying to inject across the 
trail a red herring and everything of 
that nature. 

Mr. FOGARTY. When you have in- 
creased the workload by 15 percent, that 
is a fact, and no one can dispute that. 
The farmers have asked for a 15-percent 
increase in importation of Mexican na- 
tionals to work on their farms this year, 
and we have allowed in this budget a 4- 
percent increase for administration. 
Now, if there is any red herring in that, 
you tell me where it is. If you are going 
to hold the number of employees ad- 
ministering this program to the 1957 
level, you should hold the number of 
Mexican laborers to be imported to the 
1957 level also. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has just this 
week put out an announcement to the 
effect that we will have 12 million less 
acres in production nationwide than we 
have ever had since the close of World 
War I because of tke soil bank. Now, 
why should we need more of these Mexi- 
can laborers to come into this country? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know. That 
rests with the employers of this type of 
cheap labor. They tell the Department 
of Labor how many Mexicans they need, 
and the Department enters into an 
agreement with Mexico, an international 
agreement, and we have to live up to 
that agreement. We are paying to the 
tune now of over $2 million to support 
a program that only helps a few sec- 
tions of our country, and every taxpayer 
of the country is being called upon to 
assume that load. Now, if you want real 
economy in this bill, you ought to change 
the law and let those who are using the 
labor assume the responsibility of pay- 
ing for the administration of the pro- 
gram. I opposed this measure when it 
was first enacted into law, but since it 
is enacted into law, I am going to de- 
fend the necessary amount to admin- 
ister the law. That is all I am doing 
now. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman, as 
usual, is most fair and does a splendid 
job in handling this bill. I was very 
much impressed by your statement here. 
I wonder if the gentleman—and he is 
very realistic about it—would be pre- 
pared, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
to offer such an amendment to require 
those who use this labor to bear the full 
burden of it. I think they ought to. 
They use a lot of it in my section. If 
the gentleman would offer such an 
amendment, I would be glad to go along 
with him. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not think it 
should be my responsibility. I am in 
the position now of supporting the com- 
mittee, and that is what I am doing up 
here now. But, I would not oppose such 
a recommendation. I think that recom- 
mendation ought to come from some of 
you people who have been talking so 
much about economy this afternoon. 
That is a real Hod place for the econ- 
omy block to stai: working, and I think 
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it would meet with unanimous approval 
all over the country. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HAGEN. I was very much inter- 
ested in what the gentleman said. The 
gentleman mentioned a figure of 490,000 
people, but presently that runs into the 
hundreds of thousands. I would like to 
ask how many inspectors does the De- 
partment presently have to police this 
program which involves, I might say, ex- 
tensive regulations under the law. How 
many inspectors do they have? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know ex- 
actly how many inspectors they have 
at this time. But I do know that they 
will not have as many next year if this 
amendment passes because they will have 
to cut down in order to take care of 
the increased contracting of workers. 
But, in any case, it is going to be ex- 
pected that no laborers be contracted to 
any grower who does not comply fully 
with the minimum housing, wage, and 
other standards. 

Mr. HAGEN. They have only about 
10 inspectors to police this whole pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The Immigration 
and Naturalization Service has ex- 
pended a great deal of money on the 
so-called wetback problem, and they tell 
me they have done a pretty good job and 
have eliminated much of that problem. 
But, that is a problem of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the gentleman 
has made a very good case for the elimi- 
nation of the entire amount of $2.5 mil- 
lion in this bill for this Mexican labor. 
Now, the gentleman says we should offer 
an amendment to the bill to do certain 
things. Well, of course, as the gentle- 
man from Minnesota said, that would 
be legislation on an appropriation bill. 
The gentleman knows that I have been 
very dubious about this whole program. 
Years before we entered into this treaty 
the farmers of the United States of 
America got plenty of help from Mexico. 
They went down there and recruited 
their help, brought it back up here, and 
sent it back when they were through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I am going to read. I do not have 
any pride of authorship; maybe some- 
body else can do a better job. I am not 
going to offer it now, because it would 
not be an amendment to the amendment 
that is before us. But it is as follows: 

On page 9, line 15, insert Provided, That 
hereafter each farmer who receives Mexican 
labor for farm work shall pay to the United 


States the sum of $12 for each man he re- 
ceives each year. 


That is about as close as I could figure 
it, to what would be required to make the 
United States Treasury whole. It may 
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not be exactly right and it may be some- 
body can do better with it. But I think 
somebody ought to offer that kind of an 
amendment and it ought to be approved. 
That is all I have to say at this time. 
Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment as a substitute to the 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Coap as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN : Page 9, line 15, strike out 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
we have almost unanimous agreement 
here on the basic realization of the fact 
that the taxpayers should not pay for 
the importation of labor which is almost 
serfdom and slave labor in the begin- 
ning. 

In the second place, it is not conceiv- 
able to stretch the imagination to the 
extent of believing that all of the people 
of the United States benefit by this pro- 
gram of the importation of Mexican la- 
bor into the United States. I am cer- 
tain, so far as I can tell, that labor it- 
self does not welcome this kind of im- 
ported labor in competition with that 
which we have already established 
amongst our people in the United States. 

Thirdly, it is obvious, as you go out 
into the rural areas of these United 
States that people by droves have gone 
from the farms and ranches into the 
towns looking for employment. I have 
been receiving letters constantly from 
my constituency concerning people from 
the farms in my district who have gone 
into town in competition with the labor 
market which already has been estab- 
lished there. 

If it is the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to import labor, then we by that 
means disrupt further the labor market 
we have already established. We would 
then have more of a farm labor problem 
than we ever had in the beginning. I 
trust that there will be support for this 
amendment to strike out the entire item 
of appropriation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COAD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that I am going to support the 
gentleman’s substitute because I feel 
that the time has come when we have to 
get away from some of these deals that 
are costing the Federal Government so 
much money. Certainly this is a place 
where we can do it and we would not be 
hurting anyone but helping a great many 
people in the United States who need to 
work. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose it is not gen- 
erally understood that this problem of 
Mexican labor is of interest to a State as 
far north as Minnesota, but it is of tre- 
mendous interest to my district particu- 
larly and I think to southern Minnesota 
in general because for a number of years 
the great pea and corn canning indus- 
tries of Minnesota have had to depend 
largely on this type of labor coming from 
either Jamaica or Mexico. 
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Iam perfectly familiar with the treat- 
ment of those men. They are paid the 
going wages. There is talk about cheap 
labor, but they are paid the going wages 
everybody else is paid. 

Why are they needed? They are 
needed because local American labor 
does not want to do the type of work 
that is necessary to be done. I suppose 
it is true in California, in Indiana, and 
in other parts of the country that you 
have to depend on this type of labor. It 
has to be imported. The men are 
treated excellently. The firms who hire 
these people give them the best kind of 
care and food and every attention they 
would give any other type of labor. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. I am happy that the 
gentleman has referred to the State of 
Indiana, for two reasons: First of all, we, 
too, produce some of the very best to- 
matoes and the best tomato juice. I 
think the Members of the House can 
attest to that fact. In that area we 
have stoop labor. We cannot get help 
from the factory, the farm, or the cities 
to do that kind of labor. 

I compliment the gentleman on his 
stand on this subject. In our area 
Mexicans and Jamaicans and others 
have been coming in. I think it is proper 
we should keep them. Last year, with 
the support of the farm and labor organ- 
izations, I introduced a migratory farm 
labor bill, and I call to the attention of 
the gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr. 
FPocartTy] that we need additional money 
for that purpose. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Is it not 
a fact that in Minnesota as in California 
the farmers would prefer to have domes- 
tic, local labor rather than this imported 
labor? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. 
they wouid. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Is it not 
a fact this labor costs more to the farmer 
than domestic labor does? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. The gen- 
tleman is right, because they have to pay 
the transportation and other expenses. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. They 
have to get a certificate that no domestic 
labor is available, they have to pay the 
going rate plus transportation to and 
from Mexico, and they have to pay in- 
suranee and other charges. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. The rea- 
son they have to get this labor is that 
domestic labor is not available. They 
cannot get it. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. O’Hara of 
Minnesota was permitted to proceed for 
5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA] is 
absolutely correct in what he has to say 
as to the need for this program. The 
average farmer or laboring man up our 
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way would never consent to going into 
the fields, such as the gentleman has, 
and do this stoop labor. 

Mr. CHARA of Minnesota. That is 
right. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Conse- 
quently, I am opposed to the substitute 
for my amendment. All I am seeking 
to do is cut down the agency require- 
ments here to a level consistent with 
what they had in fiscal 1957, with which 
they handled this program. Does not 
the gentleman feel they should be able 
to do a satisfactory job with the per- 
sonnel and with the $2,100,000 they had 
available in fiscal 1957? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. I think 
they can carry out the program with the 
present personnel they have. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on the position 
he has taken here. In the State of Wyo- 
ming, together with about 17 other 
States, we raise sugar beets. It is 
impossible to get local people or any 
people in the United States to per- 
form that type of stoop labor. I 
would just like to point out that this 
has done the people of the country a 
great deal of good. We had this legis- 
lation up for discussion a year ago, and 
it was predicted it was going to hurt the 
consumer. What is the fact today? The 
world market for sugar is $1 higher than 
the market here in the United States. It 
is important that we preserve our in- 
dustry. They have to have this labor. 
I am for economy, if it is necessary, and 
if it is proper, as it seems to me it is and 
I would support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Taser! to pay for it if we need it. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. I would like to clarify 
this situation a little bit because I de- 
tect some confusion here. An amend- 
ment was offered to strike out the $2,- 
500,000 which is salaries and expenses for 
carrying on this program. It has been 
pointed out by the very able chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] that the 
people who use this labor now pay $7 
for each one of them. It was formerly 
$12 and it is now $7. It is also pointed 
out that they anticipate $490,000 of that 
will be used during the next year. At $7 
each that will run well over the $2,500,- 
000. So, according to that, the thing is 
self-supporting and the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa would 
actually deprive the Treasury of some 
money. 

Mr. CHARA of Minnesota. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FISHER. Personally, I represent 
a district along the Mexican border and 
we make some use of these nationals. So 
far as I know the employers would be 
pleased to pay $12. Of course, that would 
be a matter for the Committee on Agri- 
culture to determine. I suggest to the 
gentleman from Iowa, if he wants to do 
something constructive on this, that he 
introduce a bill and go before the Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture to amend the Mex- 
ican Labor Act and increase it from $7 to 
$14 or $12 or whatever it is. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is already pro- 
vided for in the law. The only reason 
they reduced the fees was because of the 
fact that they were accumulating a profit 
and it was never intended that the Fed- 
a Government should make a profit on 

Mr. FISHER. Of course not. So actu- 
ally this is a self-supporting program. 

Mr. COOLEY. Now they have in- 
creased the fees so as to make it self- 
supporting. 

Mr. FISHER. Now getting back to the 
original proposition offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSEN], 
I subscribe to his amendment which I 
think is sound because they are asking 
for some additional employees with par- 
ticular reference to this housing thing 
which, if examined carefully, will not ap- 
pear to be sound. I think they have the 
employees. I think they have about 60 
of them to do that or more than 40, I 
know. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would like to get 
something clear in my own mind before 
I vote on the amendinent. Is it not a 
fact that the figure, as it came to us 
from the Committee on Appropriations, 
is actually a self-supporting figure, 
therefore, there is actually no reduction 
here and no weight upon the taxpayer? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I am not 
sure about that, I will say to my col- 
league. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Can I ask the 
chairman of the committee whether he 
would answer that question? Is it not 
true that this $7 now being paid will 
actually carry the amount recommended 
by the Committee on Appropriations and 
that, therefore, this reduction is no relief 
and actually no relief co the taxpayers 
and all it does is to penalize the Depart- 
ment in doing the job properly of en- 
forcing an international agreement made 
between Mexico and the United States? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. If 
they are thinking of using 490,000 work- 
ers, as they anticipate in 1958, you are 
absolutely right. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. So the money is 
actually coming from the farmers them- 
seives, and what the gentleman from 
Minnesota has proposed is not in any 
way a saving to the taxpayer. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Certainly 
this money is a direct appropriation and 
surely the gentleman from California 
(Mr. RoosevettT] will not say that it is 
a crime to try to save the taxpayers a few 
dollars. The money that does come in 
from the program does go into the Treas- 
ury, but that is no reason why we should 
squander it all on bureaucrats here and 
scatter it all the way over the State of 
California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Bureaucrats are 
not limited to the State of California, 
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May I say in answer to that, this is an 
agreement between Mexico and the 
United States, and if we do not enforce 
it we are doing a great deal to ruin the 
so-called good neighbor policy between 
the two countries. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would just like to say 
that these 490,000 Mexicans they are 
bringing in for temporary work are all 
exempt from our income tax laws. The 
men who employ them pay nothing into 
the social security tax at all. Iam of the 
opinion it would be wise to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] 
and strike out the whole program. 

Mr. DENTON. That goes to pay a 
part of the expense, but this $212 million 
comes out of the Treasury, that is to 
supervise this program. It seems to me 
there is no reason why all the people of 
the United States should pay for the 
supervising of this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA] 
has expired. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, is the gentleman going to 
speak or is he going to yield some more? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I am go- 
ing to speak myself this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I withdraw the res- 
ervation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I would 
say in conclusion of this colloquy that 
has taken place, it is obvious that this is 
an important program. I would dislike 
to see the House strike out this entire 
program. I am as economy-minded as 
anybody in this House. But I think it 
would be a serious mistake to strike out 
this entire program. I do concur with 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. 
Cart ANDERSEN], who is offering the 
amendment, which I support and I shall 
support it on a vote, but I certainly shall 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa to strike out all 
of this appropriation, because this is a 
highly necessary program. It is highly 
necessary that it be supervised by the 
Government in the interest of the pro- 
gram, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
O'Hara] has again expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last four words. 

I want to say to the members of the 
committee that the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Fogarty] and I have 
agreed that after the amendments re- 
lating to this paragraph are disposed of 
the Committee will rise tonight. The 
sooner we get through with this the 
sooner we will rise. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] which I send to 
the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Commer to the 
amendment offered by Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN; 
At the end of the amendment offered by Mr. 
H. CARL ANDERSEN insert “Provided, That the 
full amount provided herein shall be reim- 
bursed to the Treasury through payments by 
farmers using such labor on a pro rata basis.” 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that this is leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. COLMER. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would reserve the point of order. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I will reserve it but 
I would like to have it ruled on later. 

Mr. COLMER. Certainly. That is 
what I meant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas reserves the point of or- 
der against the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. COLMER. Let me say this: I of- 
fered this amendment in good faith, as 
a result of the colloquy that ensued a 
moment ago and the statement of the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

I believe in practicing what you 
preach. I am one who is very much of 
the economy mind. I am not a new con- 
vert to this subject. If the people want 
to use this labor why should the Federal 
Government be required to pay for their 
use? In the final analysis it is a subsidy. 

Quite a bit of this labor is used in my 
State, but I repeat I believe in practicing 
what I preach. If we are going to re- 
trench and economize we are going to 
have to go down the line and not. only 
economize and retrench upon those 
items that do not affect us, but if we 
are going to cut we are going to have to 
eut where it hurts sometimes. 

This Government owes approximately 
$276 billion in debt. If we started right 
now to retire that debt at the rate of $5 
billion a year, there would not be many 
of us around when we got through pay- 
ing it off, yet we continue to operate on 
deficit spending or at least failing to 
do anything about reducing it. 

I do not like to bore you with these 
elementary facts, but does it not alarm 
you, as it does your taxpayers at home, 
that it is costing more to service the 
national debt than it cost to operate the 
whole Federal Government a quarter of 
a century ago? Somewhere down the 
line we have got to make a stand, and I 
offer this amendment in good faith. I 
hope it will be adopted and that the 
point of order will not prevail. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If it were 
possible to vote for this amendment at 
this time without a point of order being 
Taised against it I would support the 
amendment to my amendment. I think 
it is a good one. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. For the sake of the 
record on the question of who is now 
supporting this amendment I would like 
to point out that when this amendment 
was offered to this legislation when it was 
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considered by the House the best we 
could get was 62 votes for it. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman means 
this particular amendment was offered? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr.COLMER. The gentleman’s recol- 
lection I am sure is correct. I have no 
particular recollection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi want to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. COLMER. No. I offered it in good 
faith and I stand on that statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. To what amend- 
ment? 

Mr. COOLEY. The amendment strik- 
ing out $2,500,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
most of the Members will remember the 
tragedy that happened on the floor of 
this House on one occasion when we were 
discussing this controversial problem. 
On that occasion several Members of 
this House came very near losing their 
lives. Several were seriously injured. 
I hope nothing like that will happen 
while I am talking about this amend- 
ment today. 

I think most of the Members will also 
remember that while I have supported 
this Mexican labor program I have had 
some very serious misgivings about it, 
but I feel now that since we have a 
treaty with Mexico we have no alterna- 
tive other than to keep faith with that 
treaty. In addition to that, the farmers 
of the Nation are counting on this Mex- 
ican labor. If the labor is not permitted 
to come in legally you may be sure that 
the laborers will be brought in illegally. 
In the first place, I prefer to have the 
farm labor of this country performed by 
American workers, but, actually, the 
stoop labor that is performed by these 
Mexican nationals is a type of labor that 
the American worker does not seem to be 
interested in. 

The cost of transportation, subsistance, 
and maintenance is paid for by the em- 
ployer and we fixed this in the legisla- 
tion in our committee. I believe we fixed 
a limit of $15 per person. For a while 
that fee was charged and a surplus was 
accumulated in the fund. Then the fee 
was reduced gradually until the fee went 
down to $3 and $1, $3 for the original 
contract of employment and $1 for re- 
employment. They have increased those 
fees back to $4 and $7. I suppose that 
the people in the Department who fix 
the amount of the fee fix it with the 
idea of making the program, or at least 
that part of it, self-supporting. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does the department 
have the authority to place these fees 
wherever they see fit up to a certain 
ane In other words, is there any 
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Mr. COOLEY. I may say to the gen- 
tleman I have not seen this law in a long 
time, but my recollection is we fixed a 
ceiling and left it in the discretion of the 
department to fix the fees under the 
ceiling of $15. 

Mr. JENSEN. If that is the ease, then 
it appears to me that language could be 
written in this bill without having a 
point of order made against it which 
would provide that the fee shall be suf- 
ficient to pay the administrative costs. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the Govern- 
ment does bear the administrative costs. 
You will recall that these laborers per- 
formed some very essential work during 
the time of the war when we were in an 
emergency. 

Mr. JENSEN. All right. Let me say 
this: I think the sense of the Members 
of the House is that this project. should 
be self-supporting. Could not the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions inform the department that han- 
dles this project that it place these fees 
on a basis where the program will be 
self-supporting? 

Mr. COOLEY. I doubt if that would 
be compatible with either the letter or 
the spirit of the basic legislation. I will 
say to the gentleman and also the gen- 
tleman from Iowa who offered the 
amendment that the matter will receive 
the attention of our committee. I am 
inclined to say now that I would be in 
favor of making this program seli-sup- 
porting in its entirety. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Garnes! is chair- 
man of the subcommittee that handles 
the legislation. He is here and I know 
he is interested in the program. 

I want to say before you vote on the 
gentleman’s amendment, please do not 
knock out the $244 million and wreck 
this program, and, at the same time 
break faith with this treaty with Mex- 
ico. That is all the interest I have. I 
will go further and say I will try to have 
the committee to consider immediately 
the advisability of making the program 
self-supporting in the future. 

Mr.DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. We make the farmer 
pay $15 now, which covers certain ex- 
penses, such as transportation and 
things like that. But this $242 million 
does not come from the revolving fund, 
it comes from the Treasury and covers 
the supervisory program. 

Mr.COOLEY. And, I say if it is wrong 
then we should change it, we should 
change it in the House Committee on 
Agriculture rather than on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I know from first-hand 
that this labor program is most impor- 
tant to Texas and many other areas, and 
I thank the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina for permitting me to record my op- 
position to the proposed amendment by 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think so, and I hope 
the amendment will be defeated. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I know a lot of you are 
ready to vote. Well, I have been here 
all day and I was here nearly every other 
day listening to the debate, so surely you 
can spare me about 4 or 5 minutes. Iam 
vitally interested in this subject. I have 
vigorously opposed this Mexican labor 
bill every time there was any part of it 
on the floor, and I expect to continue to 
do that very thing. Many say, “Oh, 
they pay the same wage for this labor 
as they do for local labor.“ That is the 
same as saying that the veteran does 
not pay the discount when he buys a 
home. I live in a district that uses 
Mexican labor, too, and am familiar with 
how the program operates. I live in a 
district where they have been shipping 
in Hungarian labor also, and I want to 
talk about that, too, if I have time. But, 
this Mexican labor comes there and lives 
in small shacks. 

They arrive by the truckload. Just as 
they ship in livestock, I have seen as 
many as 30 or 40 packed into 1 flat-bad- 
ied truck. They travel all the way from 
the Mexican border in the trucks and un- 
load at the farm of the contractor. Here 
they are domiciliated in tiny shacks 
which amount to no more than a lean-to 
shelter. There is no such thing as sani- 
tation or plumbing, and what water they 
use they haul in in barrels. Many of 
them do not even bother to live in these 
shacks but simply bed down on the 
ground without any shelter. 

Customarily they have a so-called 
foreman who is able to speak some Eng- 
lish, and he is the spokesman for the 
entire group. He comes to an agreement 
with the farmer and handles all the 
money for the group. There is no such 
thing as wage standards, and no one 
knows exactly what was paid except the 
farmer and the foreman. Wage stand- 
ards and living condjtions are thrown out 
of the window, and it is a matter of each 
person making the best deal possible. 
That is the way this program works in 
the Eighth Congressional District and 
the adjoining districts in the State of 
Louisiana. 

In my district. there are some large 
plantations, and in other areas there are 
small farms. In the area where the 
small farms are predominant the people 
do some truck farming and raise a small 
amount of cotton or corn but principally 
make their living working away from 
home. A considerable source of employ- 
ment is on the larger plantations, and 
this category of labor is being deprived 
of the opportunity to work by the im- 
portation of Mexican labor. The resi- 
dents of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict. of Louisiana perform an honest 
day’s work and in turn expect to be paid 
a fair and prevailing wage. 

CIII——288 
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We are all proud of the living stand- 
ards and conditions in our country, and 
these conditions are made possible only 
by payment of a fair wage scale. The 
entire balance is upset when cheap for- 
eign labor is imported at the expense of 
many for the benefit of a few. 

Apart from the displacement of local 
labor, I object to the morals of these im- 
ported Mexican laborers. My experience 
with them has been limited, but it is obvi- 
ous that law-enforcement officers en- 
eounter a problem when the Mexican la- 
borers are in any given vicinity. One 
was understood to make this reply upon 
learning that he would spend some time 
in jail for theft, “So what, it’s O. K. 
with me; I will get three meals and a 
place to sleep.” 

Let us not misunderstand this thing. 
I am in support of knocking out the $2.5 
million or any other amount for the im- 
portation of Mexican labor or other for- 
eign labor that comes here in competi- 
tion with local labor. If you want to 
vote for those few who hire this labor 
under contract for little or nothing, then 
vote for it, but do not be misled. 

In the little city of Pineville, La., 
which has less than 10,000 population, 
there are about 15 Hungarians who have 
displaced 15 local citizens in jobs within 
the creosote and other plants. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Before any of this 
labor can come into this country there 
must be a certification that local labor 
is not sufficient to take care of the needs 
in the area. 

Mr. LONG. The program does not 
always work as intended. In my area 
I see every day during the cotton-picking 
season, the farming season, literally hun- 
dreds of good American boys walking the 
streets begging for jobs while the Mexi- 
can labor does the work. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Let me tell you what 
they do in trying to get local labor. They 
preach the need for labor from the pulpit. 
They ask for this labor in every conceiv- 
able manner to do this work. 

Mr. LONG. I am telling you of my 
experience with this program. I live 
among these people in my district and I 
know what is going on. 

Mr. GATHINGS. How many of those 
Mexicans who worked in the gentle- 
man’s district were convicted of thiev- 
ery? We have not experienced too much 
difficulty from these people. They are 
peaceful and largely law abiding. 

Mr. LONG, I have no way of knowing 
how many of the Mexican contract la- 
borers have been convicted of thievery 
but I do know that in every locality where 
contract labor is used there are com- 
plaints and law enforcement officers are 
kept busy in seeing that these laborers 
behave themselves. 

We want to practice a little economy, 
and we want to keep the Government out 
of private business. We want the Gov- 
ernment to quit interfering with the 
farmers and other people who have busi- 
ness to transact. I believe this is a very 
good place to begin. Stop the wetbacks 
from coming into this country and if we 
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do not have a treaty to back it up, let us 
make one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. 
CARL ANDERSEN]. 

The substitute to the amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Focarty}) 
there were—ayes. 104, noes 30. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6287) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL WEEK 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, may I call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that the Laymen’s National Committee, 
which is an organization of all faiths 
and dedicated to the furtherance of re- 
ligion in man’s everyday life, will sponsor 
the 13th annual National Sunday School 
Week April 8 through 14. The official 
theme for this year’s observance is 
“Sunday School: Source of Spiritual 
Strength.” It is hoped that this theme 
will be widely stressed by all avenues 
of communication in order to emphasize 
to the whole country the importance of 
early religious training for our young 
people—the same young people who will 
become the leaders of the Nation and to 
a considerable extent, of the world. 


HOPKINTON-EVERETT RESERVOIR 
PROJECT, MERRIMACK RIVER 
BASIN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a bill introduced by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I have this afternoon intro- 
duced a bill which authorizes the appro- 
priation of $800,000 for the important 
work of the construction of the Hopkin- 
ton-Everett Dam in New Hampshire in 
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order to prevent floods in the Merri- 
mack Valley. The able Member of Con- 
gress [Mr. Merrow of New Hampshire] 
introduced a companion bill. It is an 
extremely important measure to us in 
the Merrimack Valley. I hope the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the House will help secure the 
passage of this bill. The very distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 

Committee the gentleman from Missouri 

{Mr. Cannon] has promised us 2 hearing 

on the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill to which I have 
referred is as follows: 

A bill to appropriate $800,000 for the con- 
struction of the Hopkinton-Everett Res- 
ervoir project in the Merrimack River 
Basin 
Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 

appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 

ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $800,000 to be expended by the Chief of 

Engineers under the direction and super- 

vision of the Secretary of the Army to 

construct the Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir 
project in the Merrimack River Basin, as 
heretofore authorized by law. 


THE SMALL-BUSINESS MAN OF THE 
NATION IS IN NEED OF IMMEDIATE 
TAX RELIEF 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

“There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 6, 1957, in an effort to aid small 
business, I introduced H. R. 5704, a bill 
to establish corporate income tax rates 
at 22 percent normal tax and 30 percent 
surtax. 

This bill, which was introduced in co- 
operation, with the small-business men 
of my Congressional district, amends sec- 
tion II of the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code and lowers the normal tax rate on 
all taxable corporate income from 30 
percent to 22 percent and increases the 
surtax rate from 22 percent to 30 percent 
on taxable income in excess of $25,000. 

If the provisions of H. R. 5704 are en- 
acted into law, the change would apply 
only to taxable years starting after De- 
cember 31, 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 5704 is identical to 
several bills introduced in the Senate 
and House of Representatives and is in 
keeping with the general desire on the 
part of many Members of Congress who 
have pledged themselves to secure tax 
relief for the little-business men and who 
are determined to redeem that pledge. 

Contrary to the general impression of 
the 4,280,000 business concerns in the 
United States, as of January 1, 1957, only 
200,000 of this number can be considered 
as big business, which means that 4,080,- 
000 or 95 percent of all business concerns 
in the United States are classified as 
small business. 

According to available statistics, the 
national income for the calendar year 
1956 of all small-business concerns in 
the United States totaled nearly $20 
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billion and represents between 40 and 
50 percent of the total dollar business 
of all manufacturing, wholesaling, re- 
tailing and service firms in the United 
States. 

From the standpoint of employment, 
the Nation’s business concerns employed 
38,390,000, with 17 million of this num- 
ber being employed by big business with 
500 or more employees and the remain- 
ing 21,500,000 by small-business con- 
cerns with less than 500 employees. 

As I have already mentioned, 95 per- 
cent of all the business concerns in the 
United States are classified as small busi- 
ness, employing less than 500 persons. 

This is especially true in my home 
State of Pennsylvania where of the 255,- 
000 business concerns, only 13,000 are 
classified as big business with the re- 
maining 242,000 in the small-business 
category. 

Mr. Speaker, legislation such as H. R, 
5704 providing tax relief to small-busi- 
mess concerns in the United States is 
desperately needed if small-business 
firms are not only to exist but to grow 
and modernize in keeping with the Na- 
tion’s expanding economy. 

One of the real threats to the economy 
of our Nation at the present time is the 
inability of small-business concerns to 
retain earnings and plow them back into 
the business rather than see them 
absorbed as Federal taxes. 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE LEAVENWORTH TIMES 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Avery] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, this month 
the Leavenworth Times, newspaper of 
Leavenworth, Kans., is 100 years old. It 
is the first newspaper in Kansas to at- 
tain this anniversary. During this pe- 
riod of time this newspaper has contrib- 
uted to the outstanding history and de- 
velopment of the city of Leavenworth 
and the State of Kansas. The Times 
can be proud of its history and its accom- 
plishments. It has attempted to give 
Leavenworth the best newspaper pos- 
sible, and I think that during the years 
the editors and publishers of this news- 
paper have achieved their aim. This is 
manifested by the confidence given the 
paper by its many readers. 

One of the publishers of this outstand- 
ing paper was D. R. Anthony, Jr. In 
1907 he was elected to serve as a Member 
of this body from the First Congressional 
District of Kansas which I now have the 
honor of serving. Mr. Anthony ably 
served for 22 consecutive years; he did 
not seek reelection in 1928 because of ill 
health. 

It is my privilege and pleasure to per- 
sonally know Mr. D. R. Anthony II, 
present editor and publisher, and Mr. 
D. R. Anthony IV, copublisher of the 
Times, who are son and grandson of 
D. R. Anthony, Jr. They are carrying 
on the operation of the newspaper in 
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the fine tradition and heritage which 
has been established during the past 100 
years. 

The Leavenworth Times is a charter 
member of the Associated Press. 

The following is an account of the his- 
tory of this excellent paper. It appeared 
in the special centennial edition of the 
newspaper for March 7: 


The Leavenworth Times today enters upon 
its second century of service to the people of 
its community, a goal achieved by no other 
newspaper in Kansas. 

The first edition of the Times appeared on 
the streets of frontier Leavenworth on 
March 7, 1857. Its pages have chronicled 
the day-by-day developments of great events 
of the past 100 years. 

But then, as now, the Times’ principal 
concern has been with life in Leavenworth— 
the stories of grief and joy, weddings, and 
funerals, everyday happenings. 

This article will not attempt to sketch 
the broader aspects of the first century in 
Leavenworth. That is more of a leisurely 
task for historians and academic men with- 
out deadlines to meet. Instead, some of the 
highlights in the life of the newspaper itself 
will be revealed. 

These accounts may revive old memories 
for some readers. For others, they may re- 
veal interesting, even quaint, happenings of 
the past. 

It is safe to say no one now alive can re- 
member when that first edition hit the 
streets. Those were turbulent days. The 
slavery issue inflamed hatred across the land. 
In Kansas had been sown the seeds of dis- 
cord, Bloodshed was the harvest. 

The Times had its beginnings in violence, 
A previous Free State newspaper, the Terri- 
torial Register, met its end in the Missouri 
River on December 22, 1855. 

A gang of some 100 proslavery ruffians 
raided the Register's plant, established by 
Mark W. Delahay. The publisher later enter- 
tained Lincoln during the latter’s campaign 
for the Presidency. 

Despite strong opposition the proslavers 
seized the Register’s equipment and dumped 
it in the river. From this lawless act, the 
Times had its beginning. 

Men of courage and vision were not scarce 
in strife-torn Kansas Territory. They 
brought out a new Free State newspaper and 
saw it through, good times and bad. 

But actually, the Times’ story is not that 
of a single paper, but of several. They in- 
clude four of the oldest journals in Kansas— 
the Times, the Conservative, the Bulletin, 
and the Commercial. 

Final consolidation of the four occurred 
January 1, 1876, when the Commercial was 
merged with the Times. Years later the 
Times acquired the Evening Standard. In 
1923 it absorbed the Post. 

The Times was founded by Robert Crozier. 
Later, in 1885, Crozier was elected judge of 
the First Judicial District of Kansas. 

He located the offices of his new news- 
paper on the third floor of a stone building 
which stood on the north side of Delaware 
Street. 

After the Register was destroyed, Crozier 
was one of a group of Free State men to see 
the need of another newspaper to champion 
their cause. 

His decision called for a great deal more 
courage than is needed today for such a 
business venture. In those days, one writer 
said, “Men were wont to debate the issues 
dear to their hearts with something more 
than words.” 

The fate of the Register could scarcely 
have been comforting to the new editor. 
Some delay was encountered in getting out 
the first edition. Crozier had to make a 
trip east to buy equipment, 
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When the first edition was published, it 
caused considerable excitement. Some per- 
sons speculated it would follow the Register 
into the Missouri River. Political feeling in 
this section ran high. The appearance of a 
new Free State newspaper was an event of 
no minor consequence. 

Crozier’s views were eagerly sought. So 
great was demand that the stock of news- 
print was exhausted with the third edition. 
Crozier had counted on the supply lasting 
until mid-summer. 

Success, rather than vandalism, brought 
an early end to Crozier’s career as publisher. 
Six months after he had founded the Times 
he accepted an attractive offer for the news- 
paper from Col. J. C. Vaughan. The Army 
officer bought it September 28, 1857, for his 
son, Champion Vaughan, later to become 
General Vaughan. 

Vaughan proved one of the most able 
newspaper writers in the country. “Pos- 
sessed of an admirable store of adjectives, 
adverbs, and inveetives, he was bright, com- 
petent, and fearless almost to the point of 
foolhardiness,” said a later writer. 

It was far from safe in those days for an 
antislavery man in Leavenworth to speak his 
mind with frankness, But Vaughan did not 
thesitate to speak out boldly and pour 
whole broadsides of hotshot into the pro- 
slavery camp, blasting the slaveholders right 
and left.” He expressed abolitionist prin- 
ciples with the utmost vigor and candor, as is 
shown abundantly by files of the newspaper. 

For several months the paper operated 
under Vaughan's name. Then J. Kemp Bart- 
lett an interest on December 31, 
1857. The firm name was changed to 
Vaughan & Bartlett. 

Under this arrangement Vaughan con- 
tinued for several months as editor. Bart- 
lett was business manager. 

Vaughan endeared himself and the news- 
paper to Free State interests by his able and 
fearless advocacy of the antislavery cause. 
He thus gained for the Leavenworth Times 
a wide reputation as one of the most com- 

mt and boldest journals of the newly 
founded Republican Party. 

Yet despite his success, Vaughan, for rea- 
sons not made public, decided to sell his 
interest in the Times. On March 6, 1860, 
Vaughan sold out to his partner, Bartlett. 

While the Times was experiencing those 
rapid changes of ownership only 4 years 
after its establishment another newspaper 
came into being in Leavenworth. It was the 
Conservative and its owner and editor was 
D. R. Anthony. 

Anthony was born at South Adams, Mass., 
but had moved to Rochester, N. Y., as a 
young man with his parents. He had been 
graduated from Union Academy, a step 
higher in education than was usual for young 
men of those times. He had taught school 
and had worked with his father in the insur- 
ance business before coming to Kansas. 

His first visit was in the summer of 1854 
as a member of the first New England Emi- 
grant Society group under Eli Thayer of 
Boston. He stayed a few months and de- 
cided to return east, wind up his business 
affairs, and move to Kansas permanently. 
While in Leavenworth on that first visit he 
helped found the town of Lawrence when 
Lawrence consisted of but one permanent 
dwelling. 

He returned to Leavenworth in June 1856, 
and engaged in the insurance business. But 
he was a man who was intensely interested 
in the issues of the era. He wanted means 
of written expression. 

His newspaper was established January 29, 
1861. It was purely a coincidence that that 
date was Kansas Day“ —the day President 
Buchanan wrote his name on a slip of paper 
which was a bill admitting Kansas to 
sisterhood of States. 
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Leavenworth was the end of the telegraph 
line from the east. Marcus J. Parrott, Kan- 
sas Delegate to Congress, wired his Leaven- 
worth friends, Dan R. Anthony and D. W. 
Wilder, the news. They got out an extra 
edition. Anthony saddled his horse and 
reached Lawrence through snowdrifts by 
9 o’clock that evening while the Territorial 
legislature was still in session at the Eldridge 
House. Anthony's entry and distribution of 
newspapers created jubilant confusion and 
ended the session. News accounts record 
that the Eldridge bar did a record business 
that night. 

With the Conservative off to an auspicious 
start, Anthony’s newspaper became the 
Leavenworth champion of Free State princi- 
ples. 

But Anthony continued to edit and pub- 
lish the Conservative for a short time only. 
After Fort Sumter, S. C., was fired upon 
by Confederates the following April 12, he 
responded to a call by President Lincoln 
“for men to fight in defense of the Union 
and the rights of man.” 

Anthony was commissioned October 29, 
1861, a lieutenant colonel in the First Kan- 
sas Cavalry. Before leaving for war, Colonel 
Anthony disposed of the Conservative. 

Meanwhile, the Times continued under 
Bartlett as sole owner and publisher until 
October 1, 1863, when it was bought by 
Thomas Carney, who published under the 
name of the Times Printing Co. 

Carney transferred operation of the paper 
into the hands of P. H. Hubbel & Co. on the 
following December 9, although he himself 
retained controlling interest for the next 5 
years. 

Hubbel & Co. published the Times for 
about 18 months. Then, on July 1, 1866, 
Hubbel & Co. sold out to Clark, Emery & Co., 
and with this as the name of the publishers, 
the Times was brought out for the following 
year and a little more. 

Clark, Emery & Co. were succeeded on Au- 
gust 30, 1867, by the firm of Vaughn & 
Clark. They published for about a year. 
Then Clark retired and the newspaper was 
published under the name of John C. 
Vaughn. 

Management of the Times passed from 
Vaughn on January 1, 1869, to Wilder and 
Sleeper, Carney at that time disposed of 
his interests. 

After a succession. of owners, the Conserv- 
ative had become the property of Wilder 
and Sleeper who consolidated it with the 
Times on January 1, 1869. 

Colonel Anthony repurchased the com- 
bined newspaper property on May 5, 1871. 
The Times has remained under the control 
and ownership of the Anthony family since 
that time. 

Soon after returning to publishing, Colo- 
nel Anthony decided to merge the Bulletin 
with the Times. The deal was put through 
on November 12, 1871. 

Some 4 years later, he determined to buy 
out the only other morning paper in the city. 
This was the Commercial, which had been 
established on July 1, 1858, by George F. 
Prescott, George C. Hume, and A. F. Callahan. 

Through this succession of mergers, the 
one newspaper grew from what had been 
four of the oldest and most widely circulated 
newspapers in the State of Kansas. 

Colonel Anthony continued to exercise 
direct management of the Times until his 
death, November 12, 1904. 

After the Colonel’s death the paper was 
taken over by his son, Daniel Read Anthony, 
Jr., also prominent in politics and civic 
affairs. He served as Representative in Con- 
gress from the First District from March 29, 
1907, until March 4, 1929. His Congressional 
work was closely in connection with military 
affairs. For many years he was ranking 
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member of the Military Affairs Committee: 
then chairman of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Appropriations; finally, during his last 
term, as chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, a post second only to Speaker 
of the House. 

Failing health caused him to decide in 
1928 against seeking another term in Con- 
gress. He died in Leavenworth on August 4, 
1931, at the age of 60. 

Management of the Times then passed 
to Daniel Read Anthony III, who became 
editor. In 1949 the Times moved into a new 
building, one of the newest and most modern 
printing plants in the State of Kansas. 

From 1896 until 1949 the paper was pub- 
lished in the Times Building on the south- 
east corner of Fourth and Shawnee. Before 
that the paper had been published in the 
Anthony Building on the east side of Main 
between Delaware and Shawnee. 

On October 16, 1956, a member of the 
fourth generation of the Anthony family 
became a copublisher of the Times. 

On that date Daniel R. Anthony III and his 
sister, Mrs. Eleanor Anthony Dadiani, part- 
ners in ownership of the Times, named Dan- 
iel R. Anthony IV as copublisher. 

The younger Anthony began his work on 
the Times in the summer of 1941. He has 
served since 1948 as a full-time staff member. 
At this time he holds also the position of 
news editor, 

Thus is traced 100 years of Leavenworth 
Times history. There is little similarity in 
the product of today when compared to the 
first issue, just as there is a vast difference 
in the method of production and in the men 
(and women) who produce the newspaper. 

Newspaper publishing a century ago re- 
quired little in the way of machinery. An 
stories were written in longhand and the 
type was set by hand, letter by letter. The 
press and page forms and type cases consti- 
tuted the equipment. If Robert Crozier, 
editor of 1857, should walk into the Times 
publishing plant of today he would be as 
amazed and as confused as would a livery 
stableman of 1890 in an airplane hangar. 

And the whole conception of a newspaper 
has changed with the years. Editing and 
writing of a century ago was personal and 
biased, refiecting the convictions and am- 
bitions of the editor. Strong expressions of 
opinion were interwoven with the news. 
Most stories were dressed up to sway opinion. 
All newspapers did in those days of weighty 
issues. 

The Times of today may not be as exciting 
to read, but it does attempt to give facts 
and facts alone in its news columns, Enter- 
tainment is provided by the best obtainable 
syndicated features. The product of today 
must be acceptable, since an estimated 35,000 
persons read every issue. 


Mr. Speaker, it has often been said 
than an individual’s severest critics are 
either his close friends or those who are 
members of the same profession, and to 
be commended by a fellow member of 
your profession is indeed an honor. 

The following editorials clearly show 
the great respect the newspaper pro- 
fession has for the Leavenworth Times 
and its publishers. 

The following editorial entitled Kan- 
sas’ First Newspaper Centennial” ap- 
peared in the Topeka State Journal, 
Topeka, Saturday, March 9: 

A State noted for its newspapers and its 
tradition of colorful newspapermen attained 
an important anniversary this week. 

The first Kansas newspaper to reach the 
century mark became the Leavenworth 
Times. With understandable pride the 
Times celebrated its centennial Thursday by 
republishing the front page of its volume 
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1 No. 1 issue of March 7, 1857, and issuing 
a special section recalling the paper’s evolu- 
tion from old times into the present. 

Something unique about the Times is that 
almost all its life there has appeared but 
one name on its masthead, namely, “By 
D. R. Anthony.” The first Daniel Read 
Anthony founded a newspaper in Leaven- 
worth on the day of Kansas statehood, 
January 29, 1861. He it was who printed 
an extra and rode horseback with the tele- 
graphed news of statehood to Lawrence where 
the Territorial legislature was meeting. 
(Leavenworth was the end of the telegraph 
line in those days.) He was from Massachu- 
setts, a brother of Susan B. Anthony, the 
great suffragist. 

Dan Anthony took time out to fight as a 
cavalry officer in the Civil War, returning 
to Leavenworth where in 1871 he bought 
the combination of his former paper with 
the Times. After the colonel died in 1904 
the Times continued to serve its public under 
Dan Anthony, Jr., who presided until 1931 
when Dan Anthony III took over. The latter, 
who has ably carried on the family tradi- 
tion, was joined as copublisher last year by 
his son, Dan Anthony IV, 

They say the first 100 years are the hardest 
and we hope there'll always ba a Times and 
an Anthony to swear it’s so, 


The following editorial entitled “The 
Times of Leavenworth” appeared in the 
Manhattan Mercury newspaper, Man- 
hattan, on Thursday, March 7: 


If one should seek to read much of the 
colorful history of Kansas he would need go 
no further than the files of the Leavenworth 
Times. For that paper, marking its 100th 
anniversary yesterday, has chronicled the 
events of Kansas even before it became a 
State. 

As is the case with so many Kansas papers, 
the Times emerged from the consolidation of 
several of them for the cities of our State 
from the beginning were well and pictur- 
esquely covered by the newspaper profession. 

Starting with the colorful writings of the 
early editors, the Leavenworth Times, like 
so many of the other dailies in Kansas, has 
acquired respectability but at the same time 
keeping progressive not only in regard to its 
own operations but in its leadership in com- 
munity and State affairs. 

There is hardly a finer example of news- 
paper family responsibility than that which 
is called to public attention on the centen- 
nial of the Leavenworth paper. That is the 
Anthony family who remain as the present 
owners. D. R. Anthony began the family 
career in 1861 on the same day Kansas be- 
came a State when he founded the Conserv- 
ative. He interrupted his career to serve 
in the Union Army but returned to news- 
papering in 1871 when he purchased the 
combined papers known as the Times. It 
has remained under that name and in the 
hands of that family ever since. His son 
ran it. 

Now the grandson and great-grandson of 
the original founder are copublishers of the 
Times. 

From shaky beginnings the Times now cir- 
culates to more than 10,000 subscribers a 
day, 6 days a week. Typically Kansan, it 
covers its area and all its news. It speaks 
up on the issues and exercises the type of 
leadership that has made Kansas papers 
something to be proud of. 

Dan Anthony III and IV are to be con- 
gratulated on the anniversary of their fine 
newspaper. In maintaining their family’s 
tradition in the newspaper field they have 
set an example for the profession in Kansas, 

It is to be hoped that a hundred years 
hence other Anthonys still will be there 
publishing a paper that is a credit to a good 
community and a newspaper State. 
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BECK AND BREWSTER MORALLY 
UNFIT 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has come for some very plain talk from 
friends of the labor movement. Some- 
times it is the office of a friend to speak 
the truth and not remain silent in the 
face of unpleasant facts. 

I see no reason why members of the 
teamsters union should suspend judg- 
ment on their leaders who are in trouble. 
By their own admissions it is plain to me 
that Dave Beck and Frank Brewster are 
morally unfit to serve as officers of any 
union. In my opinion, these leaders are 
doing more to tear down the house of 
labor than its worst enemies. Beck has 
shown a flagrant disregard for his re- 
sponsibilities to the Nation’s working 
people, and I would like to express the 
hope that the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO will oust him from his position 
as one of its vice presidents. 

The time has come, I believe, when we 
have the right to assert that a union 
office is a public trust. 

As far as my knowledge goes, Arizona’s 
teamster locals have a clean record of 
conduct, and I have sent a message to all 
teamster locals in Arizona today urging 
them to lead the way in forcing Beck and 
Brewster from their positions of leader- 
ship. The wire which I sent to these 
locals follows: 

On the basis of their own admissions I am 
convinced Beck and Brewster are morally 
unfit to serve as officials of any union. They 
have flagrantly abused the trust placed in 
them by union members, and I believe their 
actions are doing great harm to the cause of 
working people in our country. 

I would like to see Arizona’s teamster 
locals lead the way in forcing Beck, Brewster 
and any other unfit officials out of the union. 
Such action will be a healthy demonstration 
of the basic honesty of the rank and file of 
the labor movement. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (at the request 
of Mr. PORTER), for today, on account of 
illness. 

Mr. HILLINGS (at the request of Mr. 
AYRES), for week of March 25, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. TRIMBLE, for 1 week, on account of 
illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. MEADER for 60 minutes on tomor- 
row. 
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Mr. Bartey for 30 minutes on tomor- 
row. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. 
— and to include extraneous mat- 

r. 

Mr. ENGLE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hertone and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. RoosEvEtt in one instance and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Coap in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lone (at the request of Mr. 
Focarty) to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Focarty to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Garhixes and to revise and extend 
his remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole and include certain matter. 

Mr. ABBITT (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include extra- 
neous matter. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 26, 1957, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 4939. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain property of the United States located in 
Juneau, Alaska, known as the Juneau Sub- 
pee of Embarkation, to the Territory of 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 28, 1957, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


661. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed amendment to the budget for the 
fiscal year 1958 for the Department of De- 
fense, civil functions, involving a decrease of 
$13,335,000 (H. Doc. No. 139); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

662. A letter from the national executive 
director, Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America, transmitting the Seventh Annual 
Report of the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, pursuant to Public Law 
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272, 83d Congress (H. Doc. No. 140); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

663. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report for the 
month of February relating to the coopera- 
tive program of the United States with Mex- 
ico for the control and the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease, pursuant to Public 
Law 8, 80th Congress; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

664. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to encourage the extension and improve- 
ment of voluntary health prepayment plans 
or policies”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

665. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a draft of recommendations for the enact- 
ment of legislation amending the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, entitled 
“A bill to require that abandoned or unused 
Tadio towers continue to meet the same 
painting and lighting requirements that 
would be applicable if such towers were be- 
ing used pursuant to license issued by the 
Federal Communications Commission”; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

666. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting one copy each of 
all laws enacted by the First Legislature of 
the Virgin Islands in its 1956 regular and 
special sessions, pursuant to section 9 (g) 
of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved July 
22, 1954; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

667. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the case of 
Yen Leong Wong, A-6386992, involving the 
provisions of section 6 of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953, and requesting that it be re- 
turned to this Service; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

668. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting the 
Ninth Annual Report of the United States 
Tariff Commission on the operation of the 
trade agreements program, pursuant to the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955, and 
Executive Order No, 10082 dated October 5, 
1949; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

669. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting the draft of proposed legisla- 
tion entitled, “A bill to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide additional revenue 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 


purposes,’ approved August 17, 1937, as 
amended”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


670. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting the draft of proposed legisla- 
tion entitled, “A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act”; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

671. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting the draft of proposed legisla- 
tion entitled, “A bill to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for compulsory 
school attendance, for the taking of a school 
census in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,’ approved February 4, 1925”; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PRICE: Committee on Armed Services. 
H. R. 896. A bill to provide for the perform- 
ance of heraldic services for the United 
States by the Quartermaster General; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 275). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 6191. A bill to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act, as amended, to 
extend the period during which an applica- 
tion for a disability determination is granted 
full retroactivity, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 277). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 6304. A bill to make perma- 
nent the existing privilege of free importa- 
tion of gifts from members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States on duty abroad, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 278). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 274. Joint resolu- 
tion to waive the provision of section 212 (a) 
(9) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
in behalf of certain aliens; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 276). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALGER: 

H. R. 6407. A bill to provide a minimum 
initial program of tax relief for small busi- 
ness and for persons engaged in small busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H, R. 6408. A bill to liberalize certain cri- 
teria for determining eligibility of widows 
for benefits; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

H. R. 6409. A bill to authorize the National 
Potato Grade Labeling Act, which provides 
quality requirements for, and the inspec- 
tion, certification, and labeling of Irish 
potatoes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 6410. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for his further education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6411. A bill to amend part III of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to provide 
that pension payments which are waived by 
retired policemen shall not be considered as 
3 to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 6412. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce retirement age 
from 65 to 60 in the case of men and from 
65 to 55 in the case of women, and to pro- 
vide that any fully insured individual who 
becomes permanently and totally disabled 
shall be deemed to have reached retirement 
age; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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H. R. 6413. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to fix the minimum 
wage at $1.25 an hour; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H. R. 6414. A bill to create a Susquehanna 
Watershed Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 6415. A bill authorizing certain con- 
struction for the protection of the Narragan- 
sett Bay area against hurricane tidal flood- 
ing; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 6416. A bill authorizing certain con- 
struction for the protection of the Narragan- 
sett Bay area against hurricane tidal flood- 
ing; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 6417. A bill to provide certain assist- 
ance to State and Territorial maritime acad- 
emies or colleges; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 6418. A bill to amend section 610 
(a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide for the imposition of 
civil penalties in certain additional cases, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 6419. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to the re- 
tirement of internal revenue agents and col- 
lection officers in the Department of the 
Treasury; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6420. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a fish and wildlife marine labo- 
ratory and experiment station in Brevard 
County, Fla.; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H. R. 6421. A bill to provide a conclusive 
presumption of service-connection in the 
case of certain mental disabilities of World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans who 
actually participated in combat; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LOSER: 

H. R. 6422. A bill to require the use of 
humane methods in the slaughter of live- 
stock and poultry in interstate or foreign 
commerce and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: 

H. R. 6423. A bill to provide certain assist- 
ance to State and Territorial maritime 
academies or colleges; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6424. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 6425. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing import quotas under specified conditions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H. R. 6426. A bill to provide that education 
and training may be afforded certain yet- 
erans under the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 who did not initiate 
their program of education or training 
within 3 years after their discharge from 
active service; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H, R. 6427. A bill to provide that veterans 
may accrue educational benefits under the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 and Public Law 894, 81st Congress, until 
individuals may no longer be inducted for 
training and service in the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans“ Affairs. 
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By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. R. 6428. A bill to provide for the award 
of the Good Conduct Medal to certain vet- 
erans of World War I; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. R. 6429. A bill to increase the personal 
income-tax exemption of a taxpayer and the 
additional exemption for his spouse from 
$600 to $1,000, and to increase the exemp- 
tion for a dependent from $600 to $750; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEWES: 

H. R. 6430. A bill to amend section 307 (d) 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 
U.S. C. 307 (d)) to increase from 3 to 5 years 
the maximum period for which a broadcast 
license may be granted; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Forelgn Commerce. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. R. 6431. A bill to amend titles 10 and 32 
of the United States Code to provide benefits 
for nonregular members of the Armed Forces, 
and members of the National Guard and Air 
National Guard, disabled from disease in- 
curred while performing training duty; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 6432. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BASS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6433. A bill to amend the Meat In- 
spection Act to require the inspection and 
grading by the Department of Agriculture of 
meat and meat food products purchased by 
the Armed Forces; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. LESINSEI: 

H. R. 6434. A bill to establish recognition 
and observance by employees in the field 
service of the Federal Government of State 
holidays; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 6435. A bill to grant longevity pay 
step increases to Federal employees on an 
equal basis upon the completion by them of 
10, 13, and 16 years of service, respectively; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 6436, A bill to amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 to encourage the estab- 
lishment of free democratic governments in 
the nations of central and eastern Europe 
which are presently under Soviet domination 
and control; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6437. A bill to appropriate $800,000 
for the construction of the Hopkinton- 
Everett Reservoir project in the Merrimack 
River Basin; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. R. 6438. A bill to appropriate $800,000 
for the construction of the Hopkinton- 
Everett. Reservoir project in the Merrimack 
River Basin; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 6439. A bill to provide for tax re- 
funds in certain cases where it has been de- 
termined that an unlawful collection has 
been made; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 6440. A bill to amend the act of July 
5, 1935, to authorize the appropriation of 
funds to carry out the purposes of the Amer- 
ican National Theater and Academy; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska: 

H. Res. 215. Resolution requesting the 
House Office Building Commission to report 
to the House with regard to the feasibility 
of deferring or abandoning the construction 
of the additional House Office Building and 
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the remodeling of the existing House Office 
Buildings, including certain related projects; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HILL: Memorial of the General 
Assembly of the State of Colorado memorial- 
izing the Congress of the United States to 
grant statehood to the Territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Montana, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to appoint a committee to con- 
sult with the various Indian tribes situated 
on the reservations in the State of Montana, 
and to encourage the members of such In- 
dian tribes to conduct elections by referen- 
dum vote to determine if they wish, and to 
what extent they wish, to come within the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of the State 
of Montana; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memo the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States urging the denial of passage of any 
legislation providing for the repeal or amend- 
ment of the long- and short-haul clause of 
the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States favoring the early construction of the 
Pembina River Dam and Reservoir project 
for flood control, domestic, municipal, in- 
dustrial and agricultural water supplies, etc.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States favoring the early construction of the 
proposed Pipestem Creek Dam and Reser- 
voir project a few miles northwest of James- 
town, N. Dak., etc.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 6441. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Loretto Araujo de Valles; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6442. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Valles; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 6443. A bill for the relief of Dr. Milan 
Gavrilovic; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 6444. A bill for the relief of Margaret 

Nelson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 6445. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Vaz Toste; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOHANSEN: 

H. R. 6446. A bill for the relief of Velios D. 

Nikolaou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H. R. 6447. A bill for the relief of Weronika 
8 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 6448. A bill for the relief of Cathryn 
2 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6449. A bill to authorize a refund of 
social security taxes erroneously paid by the 
Watertown Housing Authority and certain 
of its employees; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATES (by request): 

H. R. 6450. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

Kazue York; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. YOUNG: 
H. R. 6451. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bal- 
sina de Paolo Borrelli; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


169. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of 57 citizens 
of Montoursville, Pa., urging the Congress to 
pass legislation taking alcoholic beverage 
advertising off the air and out of the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

170. Also, petition of 78 citizens of South 
Williamsport, Pa., and vicinity urging the 
Congress to pass legislation taking alcoholic 
beverage advertising off the air and out of 
the channels of interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

171. Also, petition of citizens of Williams- 
port, Pa., urging the Congress to pass legis- 
lation taking alcoholic beverage advertising 
off the air and out of the channels of inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

172, By Mr. JENKINS: Petition of 122 citi- 
zens of southeastern Ohio members of 
branches of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers; branches of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks; National Postal 
Transport Association; Lockbourne Air Base 
and Columbus Army Depot urging Congress 
to do everything in its power to have passed 
into law S. 386 and H. R. 6, without amend- 
ments, and S. 27, S. 21, S. 910, H. R. 607, 
H. R. 2462, and H. R. 2474; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

173. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
State corresponding secretary, Ohio Society, 
DAR, Milford, Ohio, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
urging Congress to implement such legisla- 
tion as will restore that balance of power 
specifically provided by the Constitution, 
eto.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

174. Also, petition of the president, Public 
Affairs Luncheon Club, Dallas, Tex., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to requesting passage of legislation 
which will bring labor organizations, as are 
all corporations, under the provisions con- 
tained in the Sherman antitrust statutes, 
etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

175. Also, petition of the national legis- 
lative director, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America, Washington, D. C, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to reaffirming its opposition 
to any similar amendments affecting the 
President’s powers to negotiate and the 
Senate’s power to ratify treaties and agree- 
ments; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

176. Also, petition of the secretary, the 
State Bar of California, San Francisco, Calif., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
relative to incidents occurring at a recent 
public hearing in Los Angeles, Calif., of a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the House of Represent- 
atives, United States Congress, etc.; to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Sovereignty, Civilization, and Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BEALL], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief state- 
ment prepared by him, a letter from Gov- 
ernor McKeldin to President Eisenhower, 
and the text of an address delivered by 
Governor McKeldin at the Chicago 
World Trade Conference. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 


The distinguished Governor of the Free 
State of Maryland, Theodore R. McKeldin, 
delivered a very significant speech recently 
before the Chicago World Trade Conference. 
In it the Governor expressed his concern 
over the fact that, at times in the past, 
there has been a gap between America’s 
rated objective of increased world trade and 
cur occasional lapse into unwise protection- 
fem as typified by the unfortunate 50 percent 
increase in duties in Swiss-watch imports. 
Governor McKeldin underlined this point by 
adding the following statement: 

“T have had a few occasions in the past to 
eomment in particular on the injury to the 
Swiss-watch import trade by restrictive Gov- 
ernment actions over the last several years, 
and now it faces threatened imposition of 
quotas based on claims of defense essential- 
ity. Regardless of whether or not the do- 
mestic industry can properly be regarded as 
essential to our national defense, it is clear 
to me that import quotas will not serve the 
purpose of maintaining the vigor of this do- 
mestic industry—or of any other industry. 
I am convinced that the imposition of such 
devices only serves to harass trade—com- 
merce which is so patently essential to our 
common security position. Far from ex- 
panding restrictions, we should liberalize 
them and expand trade instead. I have 
recommended to President Eisenhower, and I 
reaffirm today my conviction that beneficial 
psychological and foreign-policy results 
would flow from a revocation of the 1954 tar- 
iff increase on Swiss watches. This would be 
a bold stroke that could not fail to achieve 
good results both at home and abroad.” 

Governor McKeldin has sent a copy of this 
speech to President Eisenhower and, in his 
covering letter, the Governor warned the 
President that he is apt to be faced with a 
mounting drive for import quotas on 
watches, bicycles, and many other products, 
frequently based on a questionable claim by 
domestic manufacturers of their essentiality 
to national security. He urged the Presi- 
dent not to yield to such pressures, but to 
continue to stand by the principles enunci- 
ated in his inaugural address when he re- 
jected the “fortress America“ concept. 

Because of the thought-provoking char- 
acter of the expressions of Governor Mc- 
Keldin in his speech and in his letter to 
President Eisenhower, and because I believe 
that his opinions can be of value to all of 
us, whether we agree or disagree with him, I 


request unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the RECORD. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 

Annapolis, Md., March 5, 1957. 
The Honorable Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As I have expressed 
to you on other occasions, I am in full accord 
with your continued efforts to increase the 
strength and security of the free world 
through policies designed to expand mutu- 
ally beneficial trade and I try to lend support 
to these efforts at every opportunity. 

It was especially gratifying to me, there- 
fore, to note that in your memorable Inaugu- 
ral Address you reaffirmed your deep com- 
mitment to this philosophy by rejecting the 
“fortress America” concept. It was mean- 
ingful, also, to read in your recent report to 
the Congress the affirmation that “our na- 
tional trade policy, which seeks to promote 
the continued growth of mutually profitable 
world trade, is thus doubly in the self-inter- 
est of the United States; it furthers both 
our prosperity and our national security.” 

The principles embodied in these recent 
statements of yours have served me well in 
the preparation of an address which I made 
several days ago at the Chicago World Trade 
Conference. As I believe it may be of par- 
ticular interest to you, I am attaching a copy 
of the speech herewith. 

In this speech at Chicago before a large 
gathering of businessmen engaged in inter- 
national trade, I emphasized an essential 
concomitant of the principles to which you 
have given experssion and support: That it 
is the special responsibility of the business 
community to exercise its influence in en- 
larging the area of freedom for the conduct 
of world trade. I stressed the need for sus- 
tained interest and effort on the part of those 
businessmen and others who recognize the 
vital importance of expanded international 
trade. Only through such widespread under- 
standing can we avoid further undermining 
of our trade objectives such as occurred when 
tariffs on Swiss watch imports were, unfor- 
tunately, increased by 60 percent in 1954. 
As I have mentioned previously, I do believe 
that beneficial psychological and foreign 
policy results would flow from a revocation 
of this tariff increase, and a more economic 
and more effective means of aiding the do- 
mestic industry might be developed if, in- 
deed, such aid is merited. 

I am disturbed to see today the threat 
of import quotas in both the Swiss watch 
and English bicycle cases. The use of such 
quotas, as I mentioned in my address, is 
alien to our free enterprise system because 
they stifle trade and tend to divert it into 
unnatural and artificial channels. Most 
alarming to me is the excessive clamor of 
protectionists for the use of import quotas 
in the name of national security. This 
proposition—at least, any promiscuous ad- 
herence to such a proposition—stands in bold 
contradiction to your forthright rejection of 
the “fortress America” concept. 

Therefore, at the Chicago World Trade 
Conference last week, I took this occasion 
to call for a removal of restraints that in- 
hibit foreign trade and to emphasize the 
need for acting with application and con- 
sistency if we are to achieve the goals we 
seek, One significant example is the present 
need for the Congress to endorse without 
further delay your repeated requests for 
enactment of legislation authorizing United 
States membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. Such an expression of 


leadership spells not only an important mile- 
stone in the course of world trade—it also 
represents enlightened self-interest by the 
acknowledged leader of the free world. 

I hope that my efforts to gain increasing 
support for the principles you espouse will 
yield fruitful results and that the national 
interest will, as it must, eclipse the narrow 
goals of those who press for the restriction 
of imports. Clearly, the realization of this 
objective is of major importance in our con- 
tinuing endeavors to achieve a true and dura- 
ble security for the Nation and, in fact, for 
the free world itself. 

: With highest regards and all good wishes, 
am, 
Sincerely, 
THEODORE R, MCKELDIN, 
Governor oj Maryland. 


“SOVEREIGNTY, CIVILIZATION, AND SHIPS 


“(Address by Gov. Theodore R, McKeldin, of 
Maryland, Chicago World Trade Confer- 
ence) 

“The word ‘sovereignty’ has come into in- 
creasingly common use in this country in 
recent years, especially in the dozen years 
that the cold war has been raging. I wish 
I could say that it has come into increas- 
ingly widespread understanding; but I am 
afraid that the facts would not bear out any 
such claim. 

“As a matter of fact, it has always been 
an ill-defined word. Some of the shrewdest 
brains in the world among lawyers, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen have struggled to de- 
fine it exactly, but with only partial suc- 
cess, Webster’s Dictionary offers three defi- 
nitions, of which perhaps the most definite 
is “the power that determines and adminis- 
ters the government of a state in the final 
analysis,” which leaves the inquirer free to 
settle upon practically anything he wishes. 

“Certainly in the United States the power 
‘that determines and administers the gov- 
ernment’ is very diffuse. Congress has part 
of it, the President has part, the Supreme 
Court has part; but I do not understand how 
any candid man can seriously maintain that 
all three branches of the Government put 
together have all of it ‘in the final analysis.’ 
At this moment we are shuddering at the 
threat of war in the Middle East. The Presi- 
dent and Congress are making every effort 
to avoid it and in that I am sure they have 
the sympathy of the Supreme Court. Yet it 
may come, and if it does, to that extent this 
Government will be ‘determined and admin- 
istered’ by forces beyond our control. 

“In this sense, the ‘power that deter- 
mines * * * the government of a state’— 
the force that confronts and challenges the 
government—is external in nature. Re- 
cently the President asked the Congress for 
a declaration of support, for a vote of 
confidence, in the exergise of the influence 
and power of this Government in meeting 
this challenge. In the final analysis, he 
asked the Congress, the body representative 
of the people, to express the support of the 
American people. In a democracy no al- 
ternative course is possible. ‘In the final 
analysis’—as that phrase is used in the 
definition of sovereignty—can only mean 
the people, the electorate who freely deter- 
mine their government and the policies, 
both active and responsive, that their gov- 
ernment will pursue. 

“I cannot fail to observe in passing, that 
it is dangerously mischievous to attempt to 
interfere with or impair the essential func- 
tion of sovereignty—that is, the conduct 
of foreign relations—through ‘Brickeriza- 
tion’ of presidential powers. 
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“Even within our own borders, govern- 
ment can do no more than direct and to 
some extent control forces that it did not 
create and could not subdue, if it wished to 
do so. One of the most powerful of these 
is commerce, or in the older, and in some 
-respects better term, ‘world trade.’ The 
typical American trader is a private citizen 
engaged in what he regards as private busi- 
ness. The last thing he wants is to be 
saddled with any responsibility for the con- 
duct of public affairs and most certainly he 
cherishes no ambition to regulate the affairs 
of foreigners, which he associates with 
sovereignty. 

“Nevertheless, regardless of his wishes, he 
exercises part of the power ‘that determines 
and administers’ our national policy ‘in the 
final analysis.’ The conditions of modern 
life impose a certain measure of sovereignty 
on him, and unless he recognizes this and 
accepts the implications, he will not serve 
his country well. In the long run he will 
not serve himself well, either, although for 
a short time he may profit at the country's 


“What I wish to emphasize here is the 
responsibility that American busi- 
nessmen—particularly those businessmen 
who are engaged in foreign trade—have in 
helping give direction to our foreign-trade 
policy. The determination of the posture 
that our country assumes in the conduct of 
commerce among nations is an essential re- 
sponsibility of the business community. 

“The traditional policy of our country has 
been to encourage the maximum expression 
of individual preferences, initiative, and en- 
terprise in the market place. This policy has 
brought great benefits to the economy and 
rewards to the participants. The logic of 
such a policy is equally applicable both with 
respect to domestic trade as well as to for- 
eign commerce. Yet there are those in the 
business community who would wittingly 
subject our foreign trade, and the American 
business community that is engaged in such 
trade, to restrictions and harassments. In- 
deed, if such restraints were applied to their 
own domestic affairs, these would be de- 
scribed by them at the very least as ‘undue 
Government interference.’ 

“Is there any reason why freedom of en- 
terprise should stop at the shoreline? Clear- 
ly, the answer must be No.“ 

There cannot be one logic which applies 
to domestic trade and another to our for- 
eign trade. To do so is to imperil our own 
economy. Our export trade accounts for 
over 3 million American jobs and for com- 
merce that maintains our ports and mer- 
chant fleet. The simple arithmetic of logic 
and experience shows that we cannot export 
unless we import. And we must remember 
that imports not only support our exports 
but afford us supplies of essential and stra- 
tegic raw materials that sustain our indus- 
tries and offer competition which lends vigor 
to our industry and sharpens its enterprise. 

“But, as important as is foreign trade to 
our Nation’s economy and to our livelihood, 
such trade has assumed another dimension 
of critical importance in the middle of the 
20th century. Trade nurtures and sustains 
the economies of our allies and of the entire 
free world community. Threats to their 
trade are threats to their very economic life. 
By the same token, the opportunity to ex- 
pand trade offers them the promise of eco- 
nomic progress and growth. 

“This is a setting in which we must re- 
gard the future of United States trade and 
tariff policy. And it is a future that is veiled 
in uncertainty and beclouded by lack of clear 
purpose on the part of the American people. 
We can do no better than to chart our course 
as did President Eisenhower in his stirring 
and memorable inaugural address. You will 
recall that he shunned the vague and illu- 
sory picture of a fortress America—a safe and 
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solitary refuge in a sea of trouble. He pro- 
claimed America’s irrecovable commitment 
to a unity of purpose with the world com- 
munity. Our strength is the common 
strength of free nations; our future inexor- 
ably entwined with that of all freedom- 
loving peoples. 

“We are prepared to make sacrifices to 
achieve our common purpose: to shoulder 
the burden of armaments and to support the 
cost of essential programs of economic as- 
sistance. There is one thing, however, 
which we can and must do which will in- 
volve no cost but which will bring a harvest 
of mutual benefits to all the participants. 
That is to remove the restraints that inhibit 
foreign trade and to permit the expansion 
of such trade as conditions of the market 
place and the activity of the business com- 
munity will permit. 

“It saddens me to observe that our citi- 
zenry does not appear willing to give the 
support to this objective which it merits and 
requires in order to be brought to reality. 
The impetus of the 23 years of the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program has slackened. 
Instead of further tariff reduction, we have 
seen the expansion of escape clauses and 
higher duties imposed on such products as 
Swiss watches and British bicycles. 

“I have emphasized that, in the conduct 
of foreign relations, the exercise of sovereign 
power must be accomplished without hin- 
drance. We must reccgnize that trade rela- 
tions are no less a part of foreign relations 
than diplomacy itself. Yet the free conduct 
of trade relations is threatened by restrictive 
restraints and compromises which can only 
sap the vigor of our policy and cast doubt 
upon our intentions. 

“The treatment of British bicycles, Swiss 
watches, woolens and cotton textiles from 
Japan has become an unfortunate symbol of 
our trade policy to many of our free-word 
friends. Such actions and threats of restric- 
tive action spell inconsistency in our trade- 
agreement commitments and inject uncer- 
tainty into the conduct of world trade. It is 
particularly ironic that the tariff increases 
on watches and bicycles have not satisfied 
the domestic Industries; now they seek com- 
pound protection through import quotas. 

“We have thus seen, as well, increased 
pressure for the use of quotas to restrict im- 
ports—quotas which are alien to our free- 
enterprise system because they involve di- 
rect intervention in the market place for the 
purpose of controlling and allocating trade. 
Foreign traders who have chafed over the use 
of such restrictions by foreign countries dur- 
ing the postwar period of reconstruction 
know too well how quotas stifle trade and 
tend to direct it into unnatural and artificial 
channels. 

“Perhaps most alarming is the clamor on 
the part of protectionists for the use of im- 
port quotas based on the contention that a 
domestic industry is essential to the national 
defense. Nothing is more contradictory to 
& rejection of the ‘fortress America’ con- 
cept. Nothing would more directly alienate 
our allies than to limit our imports by mak- 
ing use of so thoroughly protectionist a de- 
vice as import quotas. 

“I have had a few occasions in the past 
to comment in particular on the injury to 
the Swiss watch import trade by restrictive 
Government actions over the last several 
years, and now it faces threatened imposi- 
tion of quotas based on claims of defense 
essentiality. Regardless of whether or not 
the domestic industry can properly be re- 
garded as essential to our national defense, 
it is clear to me that import quotas will 
not serve the p of maintaining the 
vigor of this domestic industry—or of any 
other industry. I am convinced that the 
imposition of such devices only serves to 
harass trade—commerce which is so patently 
essential to our common security position. 
Far from expanding restrictions, we should 
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liberalize them and expand trade instead. 
I have recommended to President Eisen- 
hower and I reaffirm today my conviction 
that beneficial psychological and foreign pol- 
icy results would fiow from a revocation of 
the 1954 tariff increase on Swiss watches. 
This would be a bold stroke that could not 
fail to achieve good results both at home 
and abroad. 

“It is well to emphasize again and again 
that international commerce has a quality 
of essentiality of its own. For commerce is 
now and has been from the beginning of re- 
corded history the lifeblood of civilization. 
At times various nations have sealed their 
borders against the trader, and centuries of 
stagnation have been the invariable result. 
China before the 16th century is the most 
conspicuous example, but Japan, India, 
Korea, and Tibet are others. Only where 
trade moves does civilization really live; and 
only where trade moves briskly does civiliza- 
tion grow strong and great. Can it be de- 
nied, then, that in the final analysis the 
trader exercises power that determines the 
destiny of the state? 

“It is true enough that this sovereignty 
of trade is far from absolute, but it exists 
as certainly as the power exercised by the 
three branches of Government. It is part, 
and a highly important part, of the complex 
of forces that must be brought to work in 
unison if the Nation is to play successfully 
the part to which destiny is plainly calling it. 

“If I could tell you how these forces are 
to be brought into focus, I could solve all 
the problems of statecraft and half the prob- 
lems of business, here and now. I am not 
oracle enough for that; but I have wisdom 
enough—and so have you—to know that the 
problem will never be solved except by men 
who have faced it squarely, who know that 
some responsibility for the solution Iles upon 
them, and who work vigorously to discharge 
that responsibility. 

“I am reminded of a wise phrase of Wen- 
dell Willkie’s which is found in his book of 
essays entitled ‘An American Program.’ 
Willkie wrote, ‘Our sovereignty is not some- 
thing to be hoarded, but something to be 
used.’ 

“Your sovereignty as citizens and as busl- 
nessmen engaged in foreign trade must be 
used and exercised for when—and I refuse to 
say ‘if’—when the men who control the 
movement of American commerce solve the 
perplexities that harass them today and gain 
a clear conception of the part they can play 
and how it should be played, an astonish- 
ingly large proportion of our international 
difficulties will disappear. I have no fear of 
any failure of either skill or will in Ameri- 
can businessmen; what I fear is the shortness 
of time left to us. Our position in the world 
is clouded by many obscurities and the work 
of clearing them away is bound to be diffi- 
cult; but with firmness, good will, and mu- 
tual confidence it can be done, and when 
it is done a large share of the credit will 
belong to the traders who have kept the 
blood stream of civilization moving.” 


Taxation of Cooperatives 
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Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
letter from Mr. Allen Arnold, secretary 
of the Independent Grain and Feed 
Association of Iowa, I was asked to sup- 
port H. R. 501 which is a bill to equalize 
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taxation and provide revenue. My 
reply to this request is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1957. 
Mr. ALLEN ARNOLD, 
Secretary, Independent Grain and Feed 
Association of Iowa, Lake Park, Iowa 

Dear MR. ARNOLD: Your letter of March 18 
is at hand, in which you ask that I support 
H. R. 501, which calls for changes in the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

The fundamental principle of a cooperative 
is basically set out by law and establishes 
that a cooperative, which does business with 
other than members, must pay regular taxes 
on the amount of profit which is accrued 
thereby. However, that part, which is re- 
turned to the members in the form of pa- 
tronage dividends, is not profit in the same 
sense that corporation, profits are. These 
dividends are on a proportionate share to 
the amount of business which the given 
member has transacted with himself. It is, 
therefore, not a profit but merely a business 
saving, which the member has thus been 
enabled to effect. Because of this principle, 
as established by law, that amount of divi- 
dend is not so classified as corporation 
profits are classed. 

Now in effect, H. R. 501 says that any per- 
son who is able, through his own marketing 
facilities and otherwise, to effect a saving 
should be taxed as if he had made that 
amount in profit. The enactment of this 
bill would destroy the initiative of a person 
attempting to be thrifty and frugal in his 
business operations. 

The cooperatives, as historically estab- 
lished, have proven their worth many times 
over, in the overall good which they have 
done, not only for those members specifically 
involved, but also for the good of the general 
economy. While there may well be specific 
instances of needs for change in the cooper- 
ative laws, it is not my present opinion that 
a blanket taxation of cooperatives is by any 
means the answer to whatever problem might 
exist. 

I take this opportunity to thank you most 
kindly for your letter, and feel that this 
frank appraisal on my part is more appre- 
ciated by you than any standoff I might 
make up in this regard. 

Please accept my personal best wishes. 

Most cordially yours, 
MERWIN Coap, 
Member of Congress. 


Federal Transportation Taxes Should Be 
Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, as the 
spring arrives, and millions of Americans 
prepare to take their vacations, I am re- 
minded that the 10-percent Federal 
transportation tax is still with us. That 
tax should be repealed as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States Gov- 
ernment is one of the very few govern- 
ments in the world—federal, state, or 
territorial—which does not recognize 
the importance of travel to the overall 
economy. 

Forty-three of our States and three of 
our Territories maintain travel promo- 
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tion departments and spend considerable 
sums of money in attracting visitors. 
There is every reason to believe that 
within a few years the remaining States 
and Territories will fall in line on this 
matter of travel promotion. 

More than 40 foreign governments 
maintain branches of their official gov- 
ernment travel bureaus in the United 
States. The purpose—to attract visitors 
from this country. Everyone of these 
foreign countries recognize the great im- 
portance of travel dollars. 

Why do our States and Territories and 
more than 40 foreign countries devote so 
much attention to the development of 
travel business? I think the reasons are 
well summed up in this statement re- 
cently issued by the National Association 
of Travel Organizations: 


It has been demonstrated that each State 
has its own distinctive features and at- 
tractions which appeal to travelers. There 
is no other way in which a State can sell 
itself to people everywhere as effectively 
as through advertising and exploiting these 
distinctive attractions. Travel appeals to 
everyone. Through it a mass appeal can 
be made, as distinguished from the lim- 
ited appeal which can be made through 
extolling industrial or agricultural advan- 
tages. 

It has been demonstrated that once a 
travel-promotion program has been under- 
taken, attention must be devoted to basic 
improvement programs at home. These pro- 
grams must include such matters as better 
accommodations, better food, a wider va- 
riety of entertainment, sports and activities, 
greater neatness and cleanliness, and more 
friendliness and hospitality. These things 
benefit residents as well as visitors. 

It has been demonstrated that, in con- 
ducting a State travel-promotion program, 
the travel industry is not being set up as 
a favored industry. The large amount of 
money brought in by travelers benefits the 
hundreds of types of enterprises which cater 
to the needs of travelers. It also creates, 
through their prosperity, a large demand for 
all types of goods and services. Travel pro- 
motion programs aid everybody, not just a 
favored few. No one has yet been able to 
devise a promotional program for any other 
industry which will, over a long period of 
time, benefit so many people. Travel pro- 
motion does not exhaust tangible resources. 
Instead it sells scenery, friendliness, and 
countless services over and over again to the 
benefit of all. 

It has been demonstrated that effective 
State and regional development programs 
must include travel promotion, industrial 
promotion, and agricultural promotion, 
properly blended. The three go hand in hand 
and none can be neglected. The mass ap- 
peal is made through travel advertising and 
promotion. If large numbers of visitors are 
attracted to a State, many will return to 
become permanent residents. Among them 
will be business and professional people— 
industrialists, farmers, and retired people. 
The businessmen and industrialists will 
bring their employees, their manufacturing 
plants, and their payrolls. Business execu- 
tives today are looking for pleasant living 
conditions for themselves and their em- 
ployees, along with good transportation, 
ample sites, abundant water supply and the 
other usual requirements. The record shows 
that at the present time the States which 
are most adept at attracting visitors also 
have the best record for attracting new in- 
dustry. 


Although this statement pertains to 
the States, it also explains why the gov- 
ernments of more than 40 countries at- 
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tach so much importance to travel pro- 
motions. 

The United States Government has 
failed to follow the trend established by 
more than 40 other nations and by its 
own States and Territories. 

There is no official program for at- 
tracting visitors from other nations to 
this country or assisting the States in 
the development of travel within the 
United States of America. 

Just the opposite is true. 

The United States Government, alone 
among the governments of the world 
maintains a 10 percent excise tax on the 
transportation of persons via the public 
carriers. It has removed a similar tax 
on foreign travel. It chooses to help 
send our people abroad and penalize 
them if they travel at home. 

The United States Government, also 
alone among the enlightened govern- 
ments of the world, maintains repressive 
laws pertaining to the admittance of vis- 
itors from other countries. In our anx- 
iety to keep out undesirable alien immi- 
grants, we have unwittingly built a fence 
around the United States which presents 
a very inhospitable barrier to those who 
would visit us of their own free will to 
spend their money with us and gain some 
first hand information about this coun- 
try. 
These two major obstacles to the de- 
velopment of travel which have been 
created by acts of the United States Gov- 
ernment should be removed. 

The tax on the transportation of per- 
sons should be promptly repealed. 

The immigration statutes should be 
revised to encourage people from abroad 
to visit the United States of America. 

The removal of the tax on the trans- 
portation of persons would deprive the 
Government of an estimated $190 million 
in revenue during 1957. But since a 
great deal of the travel via the public 
carriers is performed by businessmen 
traveling on expense account, the tax on 
travel is deducted from their income tax. 
Thus the $190 million collected from 
travelers will not be clear profit for 
the Government. 

What would the effect of the removal 
of this tax be? 

It would mean that the cost of travel 
via the public carriers would be reduced 
by 10 percent, making it possible for the 
more than 14 million families represent- 
ing more than 40 million people in this 
country who do not own automobiles to 
travel more freely than they do now. 

Travel officials estimate that with this 
brake removed, the 14 million families 
which do not own automobiles would take 
long-deferred trips and vacations, spend- 
ing thereby, about a billion dollars in the 
year following the removal of the tax— 
a billion dollars that would be scattered 
around the Nation in your States and in 
mine. 

If this is true, then the transportation 
lines would get 22 percent of this, or $220 
million dollars in new business, which 
they could use. 

The restaurants and food stores would 
get 27 percent or $270 million in new 
business. 

The hotels, motels, and resorts would 
get 21 percent or $210 million in new 
business. 
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The retail stores would get 14 percent 
or $140 million spent for luggage, 
cameras, skis, sporting goods, and special 
clothing needed by the travelers. 

The theaters, travel attractions, sports 
events, night clubs, and sightseeing lines 
would get 11 percent or $110 million. 

The laundries, cleaning shops, barbers, 
telephone companies, utility companies, 
and other service institutions across the 
country would get 5 percent or $50 mil- 
lion in new business from this travel. 

I submit that this substantial augmen- 
tation of the travel business throughout 
the land would help so many business 
enterprises meet more payrolls and pay 
for more goods and supplies that both 
corporate and individual income taxes 
payable to the Federal Government 
would be increased, as would the re- 
turns from the many sales and excise 
taxes which are involved when a billion 
dollars is fed into the economy in the 
manner just outlined. 

If anyone questions the accuracy of 
the statistics and estimates quoted, let 
me tell you this. No agency of the Fed- 
eral Government could supply this in- 
formation. It came from the National 
Association of Travel Organizations, a 
nonprofit association of all types of 
travel enterprises in the United States 
of America. 

This association is so anxious to prove 
that its facts, collected from State and 
private travel research agencies are 
right, that it has just raised a fund by 
private subscription, that will enable the 
United States Bureau of Census to make 
a national travel survey during 1957. 
Note—the travel industry is paying the 
United States Government to gather 
facts for it. 

Based on the private research figures 
maintained by this travel association, 
United States citizens spent $25.5 billion 
for travelin 1956. This was for business 
and pleasure travel at home and abroad. 
$1.9 billion of this was spent abroad. 
The rest was spent in the United States 
of America, giving some idea of the very 
important role of travel in the national 
economy. 

An indication of the fact that their 
figures are conservative may be gained 
from this comparison. The Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce estimated 
out-of-State tourist expenditures in 
Florida at $1,210,000,000 during 1955. 
The National Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations credits Florida with an even 
billion in their tabulation. 

It is difficult to compute the amount of 
Federal taxes generated by the travel 
business, but the total is very substan- 
tial. It is estimated that at least 40 
percent of the total mileage piled up by 
private automobiles is for intercity or 
long-distance travel. The taxes on the 
gasoline, oil, and rubber alone constitute 
an enormous sum. Intercity bus mileage 
generates further Federal taxes. Diesel 
engines pulling passenger trains do. 
Gasoline consumed by airplanes is a fac- 
tor. This is only the beginning of a long 
list of Federal taxes paid by travel 
enterprises. 

The point is—the time has come for 
the United States Government to rec- 
ognize the need for stimulating the 
travel business for the common good. 
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The States and most foreign govern- 
ments have long since done so. 

The first step is to repeal the 10- 
percent excise tax on the transportation 
of persons. 

Closely associated with the tax on 
travel is the 3-percent tax on the trans- 
portation of goods. This, too, has a 
repressive effect on the national 
economy. 


All Northern California Democrats Op- 
pose Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Partner- 
ship Proposal on Trinity River Project 
Powerhouses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement by all the Democratic con- 
gressmen from northern California op- 
posing the so-called partnership proposal 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for build- 
ing the powerhouses on the Trinity River 
project. 


JOINT STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMEN From CEN- 
TRAL VALLEY AREA IN OPPOSITION TO PACIFIC 
Gas & ELECTRIC Co. TRINITY PROPOSAL 


We have studied carefully the recommen- 
dation of Secretary Seaton that Congress ap- 
prove development of the Trinity Project 
power facilities by the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. This bold attempt on the part of the 
administration to circumvent and repudiate 
existing law and revise the concept of devel- 
oping reclamation projects is completely un- 
acceptable to us. A few of our reasons are 
set out briefly in the following paragraphs. 


EXISTING LAW AND POLICY WOULD BE VIOLATED 


The Federal Government’s power policy, as 
set out in numerous acts of Congress, pro- 
vides that electric power and energy be dis- 
posed of in such manner as to encourage the 
most widespread use thereof at lowest possi- 
ble rates to consumers consistent with sound 
business principles, and that preference in 
such disposition shall be given to public agen- 
cies, municipalities, and cooperatives. If this 
long-established policy is to be modified to 
put power operations on a profit-making 
basis—and we believe it should not be modi- 
fied in the interest of fullest use of the Na- 
tion's water resources for the benefit of the 
greatest number of our people—but if it is 
to be modified, the approach should be di- 
rect and not by the back door; i. e., it should 
be done by legislation generally applicable to 
all projects and areas and not by singling out 
one individual unit of a going multiple- 
purpose development. 


BASIC CONCEPT OF RECLAMATION DEVELOPMENT 
WOULD BE CHANGED 


The Central Valley project was not con- 
structed for profitmaking purposes. It was 
constructed to meet the needs of the people 
of the Central Valley Basin for water, flood 
control, and low-cost electric power. The 
Trinity River addition to the project, as indi- 
cated in the authorizing act, is subject to 
the provisions in reclamation law with re- 
spect to the disposal of electric energy. The 
Secretary’s recommendation would require 
extensive amendments to the authorizing 
legislation enacted less than 2 years ago and 
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approved by the President. The Secretary's 
recommendation would further deny 250,000 
kilowatts of low-cost electric power to the 
consumers of northern California, including 
Federal installations, and would result in 
the partitioning of one segment of this vast 
integrated system of dams, reservoirs, canals, 
transmission lines, etc., for construction en- 
tirely separate and different from the rest 
of the project. Such a procedure would ir- 
reparably disrupt existing operation of the 
Central Valley project and threaten future 
development, 


POWER CONSUMERS WOULD NOT BE PROTECTED 


The proposed contract between the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co contains no provisions for the 
protection of the power consumers, and in 
this respect the proposal violates the inten- 
tion of Congress in authorizing the negotia- 
tions. The Senate report implementing the 
authorizing legislation clearly states that the 
authorization for negotiations should in no 
sense be understood to waive, in the negotia- 
tions, existing provisions in reclamation law. 
Secretary Seaton admits that acceptance of 
his proposal would result in preference agen- 
cies paying $86 million more for energy 
over the contract period and that this addi- 
tional cost to preference agencies would be 
$118 million if the San Luis Unit is con- 
structed. There is a growing indication that 
the Secretary has greatly underestimated 
these losses. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. pays no 
money it does not collect on the electric bills 
and therefore, if the proposal were accepted, 
the homeowner, farmer, and businessman 
would find on their power bills the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s highly advertised “gen- 
erous payments” to the Government as well 
as the cost of the powerplants and the Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes, and a nice profit 
to the company. 


WATER USERS WOULD NOT BE PROTECTED 


Acceptance of Secretary Seaton's recom- 
mendation would place project operations on 
the basis of maximizing power and energy 
production. This is indicated in the pro- 
posed contract by provisions requiring pen- 
alty payments by the Federal Government 
for noncompliance with release schedules 
designed to maximize power and energy pro- 
duction. Unforeseen periods of low flow 
could result in enormous payments by the 
Federal Government to the company in pen- 
alties. Conflicts between operations for 
meeting the water needs of the Central Val- 
ley and power operations would be bound to 
arise and we fear that when this serlous 
problem involves the substitution of dollars 
for water, it would be the water users who 
would be hurt. Although, theoretically, the 
water needs of the Central Valley would re- 
tain priority, we fear that there is danger in 
actual practice that this would not be the 
case, 


WOULD MEAN THE END OF LOW-COST POWER IN 
CALIFORNIA 

We believe that the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co.'s design on the Trinity power facilities 
foreshadows something even bigger and that 
the real purpose of the company is to stop 
for all time the expansion of Federal power 
in California in order that it may monopolize 
the power market in that area, Acceptance 
of this proposal would set the precedent for 
future Federal development in California 
and elsewhere. If this happens, it will be to 
the detriment of not only the potential 
direct beneficiaries of Federal power but also 
every user of electricity in the area. Experi- 
ence and history have shown that the exist- 
ence of Federal power in an area has had the 
effect of holding down prevailing rates in 
that area, including rates of private utilities. 
Compare, for instance, the prevailing rates 
in the Northwest with those in the Northeast. 
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CLAIMED ADDITIONAL SURPLUSES NOT NEEDED 


The Central Valley project is already on a 
very sound financial basis. Financial studies 
of the presently authorized project, includ- 
ing the Trinity addition, indicate a surplus 
of about $114 million at the end of 50 years 
and financial studies including proposed fu- 
ture additions all indicate that power reve- 
nues will be sufficient to carry forward future 
irrigation development as rapidly as it is 
needed. Additional revenues, therefore, are 
not needed to assist irrigation development. 
On the other hand, the denial of low-cost 
electric energy to irrigation districts would 
hardly support the Secretary’s statement 
that, under his recommendation, power 
would become a better partner to irrigation 
development in the Central Valley project 
area. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN UNFAVORABLE POSITION 
AT END OF CONTRACT PERIOD 


Another very important aspect which we 
believe has not been given adequate consid- 
eration by the Secretary is the relative posi- 
tions of the Federal Government and the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. at the end of 
the 50-year contract period. The Federal 
Government could take over the power facili- 
ties at the end of this period only by pay- 
ment of the company’s net investment plus 
severance damages. In other words, under 
Federal construction the Federal Govern- 
ment would own the power facilities at the 
end of the 50-year contract period while un- 
der the recommended proposal the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co, would own the power 
facilities. The Secretary's financial compari- 
sons overlook this item. Recent experience 
of the State of California in a similar situa- 
tion is an indication of what the Federal 
Government may be faced with at the end 
of the repayment period. The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. constructed its Big Ben power- 
plant on the Feather River sometime be- 
tween 1908 and 1916 at a cost of about $7,- 
700,000. This plant will have to be pur- 
chased by the State of California in connec- 
tion with construction of its Feather River 
project. On December 2, 1954, the company 
advised the State of California that the plant 
is now worth $33 million. 


OUR CONCLUSION 


Therefore, for the reasons set out above, 
among others, we reiterate that Secretary 
Seaton’s recommendation that the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. be permitted to build the 
Trinity project power facilities is completely 
unacceptable and should be rejected, and 
construction of the Trinity River division 
should proceed in accordance with the Trin- 
ity River Act of August 12, 1955. 

CLAIR ENGLE. 

B. F. Ssk. 

JOHN J. MOFALL. 
JOHN E. Moss. 
JOHN F, SHELLEY. 
GEORGE P. MILLER. 
HARLAN HAGEN. 


Our Middle East Policy Has Been One of 


Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 
Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement given by me to the 
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Boston Traveller, of Boston, Mass., and 
appearing in its issue of March 25, 1957: 


Our foreign policy during the past 2 years 
has been one of sharp contradictions, due to 
uncertainty and indecisive thought and ac- 
tion. The responsibility for this definitely 
rests with President Eisenhower. It is about 
time that the blame for our present situa- 
tion be placed where it rightfully belongs— 
on President Eisenhower. 

Our Middle East policy has been one of 
confusion. 

The Eisenhower Middle East doctrine is as 
& result of the lack of vision to appreciate 
the implications involved, and with the pro- 
ceeding upon the hope that the Kremlin and 
Nasser would be good. This is false thinking. 

It is well known that with firmness on 
our side, Nasser would have been ousted by 
forces within Egypt long ago. It is also 
known that while the leaders of the other 


Arab nations are determined to destroy 


Israel, that most of them hate and fear 
Nasser. President Eisenhower has failed 
to exploit this fact. 

We now find Nasser, whose forces were de- 
cisively defeated by the Isralian forces, gain- 
ing a great political victory, and more dan- 
gerous as a result of the weak leadership on 
the part of our country. 

By the indecision and failures of President 
Eisenhower, we find Dictator Nasser—saved 
from defeat and removal from office—acting 
not only like a dictator, but also like a 
conqueror. 

It is clear that Israel withdrew its forces 
from the Gaza strip and elsewhere upon at 
least implied promises being made by our 
Government and by representatives of the 
United Nations that Aqaba Bay would be 
open to Israelian shipping, and that Israel 
would be protected in the future from Egypt- 
ian raids from the Gaza area by the United 
Nations forces taking over. It is a moral, if 
not legal, obligation to carry out promises 
made, either expressedly or by implication. 

To allow Nasser to get along with his 
present plans will be capitulation on our 
part. Our own national interest is involved. 
Every nation is watching the United States 
to see if it will follow a weak or firm policy. 
When they see weakness or indecision on our 
part, it causes them to doubt us. The result 
is neutralism, or the journey toward neutral- 
ism—either one of which is unfavorable to 
us. So, it is more than a question of Israel 
and Egypt, or other Arab nations—it is a 
question of our own national interest being 
involved. 

If Nasser gets away with his present plans, 
our country will be the laughing stock of the 
world. It will be a serious blow to our best 
interests. The Kremlin will benefit. 

Our leadership should have foreseen the 
probability of what is now happening. At the 
last meeting of the leaders of both parties 
at the White House, when administration 
spokesmen said that if Israelian forces with- 
drew, the problem was solved, some of us 
present warned that if Nasser objected to the 
United Nations forces immediately going into 
the areas vacated by the Israelian forces, 
that the United Nations forces would prob- 
ably not do so. We also warned them that 
if this happened, and there was a good prob- 
ability, that would be capitulation on our 
part. 

We were informed that in private talks 
with representatives of the United Nations, 
that the United Nations forces would take 
over at once when the Israelian forces with- 
drew. 

I have always been of the opinion that 
Israel, acting for its self-preservation, was 
justified in going into the Sinai Peninsula 
and the Gaza strip, and also in taking the 
position that Aqaba Bay is an open waterway 
and that another international agreement 
should be made in connection with the use 
of the Suez Canal, with the ships of all 
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countries being permitted to use the same. 
However, without regard to how anyone felt 
in relation to the action taken by Israel, 
Israel has a clear case now. 

It is a mistake for President Eisenhower 
to delegate or abdicate our foreign policy in 
the present crisis to the United Nations. 
There are occasions when we should act with- 
in the United Nations, but there are oc- 
casions when we should act unilaterally in 
our own best interests. 

We are now faced with a greater crisis 
in the Middle East than heretofore. It is not 
too late to repair the situation and to avert 
danger of another world conflict. 

This can only be done by firmness on our 
part—abandoning our present policy of in- 
decision and appeasement that is making 
Nasser a conquering hero. 


Small Business Needs Tax Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment by me as to the small business 
needs for tax relief. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 


I support the bill offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas to amend the corporate tax 
rate. The effect of the Senator’s measure 
would be to bring about a limited degree of 
graduation in the corporate tax rate. My 
only complaint with his bill is that it does 
not go far enough. But at least it is a step 
in the right direction and one that is sorely 
needed by small business, particularly at the 
present time. 

Rarely in our history have we had such 
widespread distress in the ranks of small 
business at a time of relative prosperity and 
high employment. It is an ominous portent 
for the future of our free economy that last 
year business failures were 16 percent higher 
than in the preceding year and in the first 
months of this year, the trend continues 
steadily upward, In January and February 
of this year failures were 11 percent higher 
than in the corresponding period of last year. 
The tight money policy of the present admin- 
istration has fallen most cruelly on small 
firms, which are far less able than large 
companies to finance their operations out of 
internal savings and which, even during 
times of relatively free credit, must pay 
much higher interest rates than the giant 
corporations. Today, many small enter- 
prises have found that their traditional 
sources of credit have dried up. As a result, 
the competitive disadvantage under which 
they labor in trying to compete with their 
large rivals has been increased. 

The recent investigations by the various 
committees of Congress into the price in- 
crease in the oil industry have provided a 
graphic example of the way in which large 
companies are able to finance the cost of ex- 
pansion by the simple device of raising prices 
to the consumer. This, of course, the small 
company is rarely in a position to do. A 
minute of the board of directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey of De- 
cember 13, 1956, states: 

“3. Based on the estimates of future ex- 
penditures submitted by the affiliates, and 
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assuming continuance of the company’s pres- 
ent dividend policy and of crude prices at 
their current levels, the forecast shows that 
for the first time in many years the con- 
solidated group is faced with the prospect of 
being unable to generate, internally, suffi- 
cient cash to cover replacements, moderniza- 
tion, and expansion to the degree desired— 
and no change in this situation is indicated 
throughout the period covered by the fore- 
cast. 

“In this connection, however, it was point- 
ed out that, in part, the high capital expend- 
iture rate refiects deliberate efforts to use, 
to a greater degree than in recent years, the 
ownership route rather than the leasing 
route to cover tanker and service-station 
requirements” (House Committee on Inter- 
state and Forelgn Commerce, vol. 5, p. 694, 
hearings transcript, Feb. 20, 1957). 

Later officials of Standard Oil acknowl- 
edged that the recent price increases which 
the oil industry has put into effect have made 
it unnecessary for the company to go to oùt- 
side sources for funds needed for the pur- 
poses set forth in the minute. They could 
have borrowed money to cover the costs of 
these additional tanker and service-station 
requirements; they could have floated secu- 
rities, but they did not do so. Instead they 
have made the consumer pay the cost of this 
expansion. 

This is merely one example of what has 
tended to become the principal source of 
financing of the large corporations—financ- 
ing out of internal savings, paid for ulti- 
mately by the consumer, The present bill, 
while not limiting in any way the power of 
the large corporations to finance themselves 
in this way, would at least to some extent 
restore the competitive balance between the 
large corporations which are able to finance 
themselves in this way and smaller com- 
panies which are not. Therefore, I wish to 
express my hope that the measure will re- 
ceive the support of all Members of the Sen- 
ate who are concerned with the future vi- 
tality of our competitive system. 


Juvenile Delinquency: A National 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the remarks I had the 
privilege of making before the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, the chairman of which is the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama, 
Hon. CARL ELLIOTT. My subject was ju- 
venile delinquency, so important to the 
future of our country: 


STATEMENT IN Support or H. R. 2495 


Mr. Chairman, in coming before you and 
the members of this distinguished commit- 
tee, I come only because of my deep con- 
viction that the subject matter which you 
are considering deeply affects the future of 
our country. 

Juvenile delinquency has been steadily in- 
creasing, until today we find it one of our 
great national problems. Its causes are, in 
many cases, national and not local. National 
distribution of horror books and pornograph- 
ic matter, as documented in Senate Report 
No. 2381 of the 84th Congress, 2d session, to- 
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gether with the car-conscious mobility of 
modern youth, are cases in point. 

The mobility of our total population has 
also added to the need for national legis- 
lation. Juvenile delinquency cuts -across 
State lines, just as it also cuts across eco- 
nomic lines. Every citizen up and down the 
economic scale, therefore, has a stake in con- 
trolling juvenile delinquency. While it is 
true that a majority of crimes are committed 
by adults, it is equally evident that most 
of our older, hardened criminals started their 
evil ways early in life. 

It is my belief that it would cost the Na- 
tion far less in the long run to spend a little 
in the beginning, in an effort to turn po- 
tential delinquent children to useful lifetime 
pursuits, rather than careers of violence. 

That is why I joined a number of my col- 
leagues in introducing a bill (H. R. 2495). 
The problem of crime in this bill is dealt 
with in its early, formative stages. 
cally, the bill calls for Federal leadership and 
funds to stimulate and promote the training 
of specialized personnel and to supplement 
State and local resources and programs, as 
well as coordinate public and private non- 
profit agencies already active in this work. 

The bill calls for (a) establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile De- 
linquency, (b) provides for grants to States 
to strengthen and improve local programs, 
(c) authorizes the appropriation of $5 mil- 
lion for each of 7 fiscal years for the pur- 
pose of training personnel to properly serv- 
ice juvenile-delinquency programs, and (d) 
authorizes the sum of $1 million for the 
ensuing fiscal year and such sums as the 
Congress shall determine for each of the 
following 6 fiscal years for the development 
and demonstration of special projects em- 
bodying improved techniques and practices 
for the control, treatment, and lessening of 
juvenile delinquency. 

These measures, I believe, are necessitated 
by the grim facts of juvenile delinquency. 
In 1954 juvenile crimes increased by 13 per- 
cent; out of 1% million juveniles dealt 
with by police, an estimated 475,000 boys 
and girls were brought to the attention of 
juvenile courts that year. In 1955, there 
was another 9-percent increase, and the rate 
is still growing. Boys outnumbered girls 5 
to 1, and there were noticeable signs of 
delinquent tendencies in half of the group 
at the age of 8 years. 

Incidentally, let me point out to the com- 
mittee that this is a worldwide trend, as 
attested by United Nations figures. In only 
two countries, the United Kingdom and 
France, have juvenile delinquency rates de- 
creased in the past 5 years. It is significant 
that in those two countries, there has been 
launched a nationally coordinated program 
designed to curb delinquency among youth, 

An important feature of this bill which 
has not been emphasized sufficiently is the 
provision (p. 8, pars. D and E) which 
authorizes the States to enter into con- 
tracts with private voluntary organizations. 
Many private recreation associations are 
doing a splendid job in providing recreation 
programs. Many of these are in need of 
assistance from public funds due to in- 
creasingly insufficient recreation facilities. 
I have just recently received a letter from 
such a struggling association, expressing 
their needs and concern. 

H. R. 2495, therefore, emphasizes action 
on the local level, resulting in individual 
treatment. For that reason, the Federal 
Council will not choose State councils and 
the authority of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is strictly spelled 
out by section 203. In addition, the States 
have the right of appeal to the courts if 
the Secretary should suspend payments 
without due cause. 

The members of both the Federal and 
State councils will represent various profes- 
sional backgrounds. This recognizes that 
the problem of juvenile delinquency has 
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criminal, educational, medical, and social 
aspects. No single approach can do the 
total job. 

When a wave of juvenile delinquency 
strikes, it means that there is something 
wrong in our social fabric and in social 
institutions. Juvenile delinquency implies 
failure to some extent on the part of every 
American, This bill would mobilize the re- 
sources of our society to accept responsi- 
bility for the lives of our children up to the 
age of 18. It will provide our communities 
with better mental-health services, with bet- 
ter educational and recreational facilities 
and with agencies to promote youth em- 
ployment. The need for such facilities is 
attested to not only by voluminous testi- 
mony before Senator Krrauver’s Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
in the 84th Congress, but also by various 
witnesses before this committee. I join 
them in urging adoption of this bill so that 
we may safeguard the Nation's greatest re- 
source, the young people who will determine 
its future. 


Farm Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MERWIN COAD - 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, a recent ex- 
change of correspondence between my- 
self and a constituent, Dr. Herbert H. 
Kersten, M. D., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, is 
presented as follows: 


THE KERSTEN CLINIC, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, March 16, 1957. 
Congressman MERWIN COAD, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Coan: In the recent election I 
worked actively for the election of your 
opponent because I believed that a Repub- 
lican Congress would give this country a 
better chance for a solvent economy. I sin- 
cerely hope that you will cause me to get 
a different view of things. 

In the last 20 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has been attempting to subsidize more 
and more segments of our economy so that 
it is now the style to scream for handouts 
of federally collected tax money the minute 
anyone has financial difficulty. When such 
grants are given it means only that the 
particular difficulty experienced rightiy or 
wrongly by & given group is paid for by other 
citizens who are not directly concerned. 

It has reached such an extreme state of 
affairs that we now find demands on the 
Federal Treasury (meaning you, me, and 
the other citizens of the country) for dollar 
aid for everything under the sun. And with 
such Federal aid goes Federal control and 
Federal waste and inefficiency. 

Some Congressmen operate on the theory 
that they will provide whatever a given vocal 
pressure group demands, regardless of the 
final effect on the country. 

I see that you are beginning to fall into 
such a trap by endorsing high tax paid sub- 
sidy for farmers in the form of corn pay- 
ments. Can you not see that this will only 
mean that we are all going to be taxed to 
provide an artificially high price level for 
the farmers, and that once this has been 
done for that particular group that we will 
be obligated to do the same for all other 
economic groups when basic changes in the 
economy threaten to cause long-term read- 
justments? In 1776, 90 percent of our popu- 
lation lived on the farms. Economic pres- 
sures and changes in the price structure 
have now caused most of our people to live 
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away from the land, If we had subsidized 
them to maintain old-time price relation- 
ships they would still be on the land, and 
we would still have a primitive economy. 

If we will limit Federal meddling in our 
economy to a minimum amount of police 
action to prevent unfair competition, and to 
control a smooth flow of money and credit, 
long-term evolutionary trends will have a 
chance to manifest themselves, and we will 
continue to have a prosperous economy with 
unregimented citizens. 

Continue on the present road and we will 
tax and spend ourselves into serfdom. 

Let's cut Federal spending and the con- 
comitant Federal taxing to the bone. Don't 
let Congress continue this insane effort to 
buy the people with their own tax money. 

Let us reduce Federal spending and Federal 
taxing so as to leave some source of tax in- 
come for State and local governments. Then 
there will be no need for Federal intrusions 
into such fields as financing schools, prop- 
ping up commodity prices, and so on. 

And I am not speaking from a selfish 
standpoint. Our family’s main asset is in 
the form of several Iowa farms. 

We believe that if prices are permitted to 
seek their own level (as they should in a 
genuinely free economy) that inefficient 
farm operators will go to better paying jobs 
in town, food costs for most of the country's 
population will be lower, and unnecessary 
taxes to pay for the subsidy can be elimi- 
nated. 

I wish you good luck and good judgment 
in your career as our Congressman, 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT H. KERSTEN, M. D. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1957. 
HERBERT H. KERSTEN, M. D., 
The Kersten Clinic, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Dear Dr. KERSTEN: Because of the press of 
legislative matters, I have not been as prompt 
in replying to your letter of March 16, as I 
would have liked. 

At the outset, let me state that I appre- 
ciate your frankness and I shall attempt to 
reply in kind. There is no achievement in 
the harangue of vague generalities, and I 
never like to deal in that regard. 

Your letter deals generally with the Fed- 
eral Budget, Government spending, Govern- 
ment efficiency and related subjects. There 
is no one who is more convinced than I that 
definite reductions can and should be made 
in the budget request for the fiscal year 1958. 
A budget of $71.8 billion is simply out of line 
with good judgment and with the economy 
in general. During these times of general 
prosperity we should be in a position to at 
least hold the budget down to a consistent 
level, pay off some of the public indebtedness 
and to personally save a fair amount. We 
cannot do this if the budget is going to rob 
us of that opportunity. 

In line with reducing the Federal Budget, 
TI have assisted in asking that it be cut, and 
have voted to do so. I am sure that, as fur- 
ther appropriation measures come to the 
floor of the House, I will seek to cut it toa 
realistic and workable level. 

However, the picture of some specifics of 
our economy is not in line with what the 
general scene would lead us, at first glance, 
to believe. During the 1947-1949 period, the 
wholesale price level leveled to an average of 
100 percent. However, now we find that the 
mineral prices stand at 125 percent and min- 
eral production stands at 130 percent. 
Therefore, the mineral price has just about 
remained even with production. 

On the other hand, while farm prices and 
production were on a par during the period 
of 1947-49, we find that since that time the 
following changes have occurred. Farm pro- 
duction is 112 percent of what it was during 
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that base period, but the price level has 
fallen to 88.4 percent. This general situa- 
tion has caused a basic dislocation in our 
economy, and this is the basis for the eco- 
nomie situntion which we are experiencing 
in Iowa. 

Any Federal aid which I have supported, 
do now, or will in the future support (for 
the farmer) is certainly not on the basis 
that we ought to give him a direct handout. 
We have placed artificial values on gold for 
as long as history Las established—it is only 
fair that we place a real value on those 
things which are basic to life—the very food- 
stuffs which we eat and the fiber which we 
wear, and the materials of our homes. 

All industries set a price on their products, 
which basically is figured at cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit. This is firmly 
established and is a policy with which every- 
one is in general agreement. Industry and 
labor, as well as other segments of our econ- 
omy, have been able to regulate their pro- 
duction and their prices. The farmer, un- 
fortunately, has not been able to organize to 
the degree that he can accomplish this. 
The Federal Government, because of this 
lack of organization, has made these many 
attempts to do for him what he has been 
unable to do for himself. 

There are those who ask for and almost 
demand that the American farmer be placed 
on the strict law of supply and demand. I 
certainly will agree with this, providing the 
other segments of the economy are also in 
full operation on the same basis. We are 
well aware of the tax writeoffs, the subsidies, 
the tariffs, the land grants, the defense con- 
tracts, and all the rest. If these were done 
away with, and they are no more than arti- 
ficial stimulants to business, then I would be 
quite willing to place the farmer in the same 
operation. 

Now it is a readily recognizable fact that 
we are not going to be able to take industry 
away from these artificial stimulants, and 
we cannot completely do away with the ac- 
tual productive waste which is caused by 
a defense program, It is therefore not only 
the prerogative but the basic responsibility 
of the Government to protect the rural 
American population by the placement of 
values on the raw materials which all come 
from Mother Earth. 

To carry the line of logic concerning the 
efficient farmer to its ultimate and furthest 
conclusion, we would end up with only one 
farmer producing all the world’s goods at 
the lowest possible price, if indeed not for 
free. For, whenever you have even as few 
as two farmers, one will ultimately be proven 
to be less efficient than the other. There is 
a matter of human dignity to be concerned 
with here, and that is one of the highest 
privileges and responsibilities which I have, 
as one who represents the people of the Sixth 
Iowa District. 

Again, I wish to express to you my sincere 
appreciation for your letter, and feel that 
the above, generally, if not specifically, sets 
forth the philosophy under which I guide my 
thought and action, 

Please accept my personal best wishes. 

Most cordially yours, 
MERWIN CoaD, 
Member of Congress. 


School Integration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day on the floor of this House I had 
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something to say concerning the question 
of surrendering principles for political 
advantage. I have been highly pleased 
with the wide endorsement of these views 
in the press of our State. Our Virginia 
papers have had a good deal to say on 
this matter during the past few days, 
and it is interesting to note that there 
is almost no evidence of support for the 
kind of thinking which contends that we 
should give up our fight to preserve seg- 
regation in Virginia and throughout the 
South. 

There have always been some in our 
midst who are adroit in criticizing some- 
one else for what they are doing in con- 
nection with a great problem. This has 
been true since the beginning of time. 
But these same people are never willing 
or capable enough to suggest ways of 
doing differently. It is easy to knock 
down what the other fellow proposes, but 
it is a lot harder to map out a program of 
your own, to put it into force and to get 
the people to agree to it and have it suc- 
cessfully administered. 

Those who would oppose all we have 
attempted to do in Virginia apparently 
are in this category. They contend that 
what we have done is wrong, although 
the vast majority of the people of Vir- 
ginia think it is right and have approved 
it overwhelmingly by the vote of the 
elected members of our assembly and 
through their public expressions. 

The people of Virginia will never will- 
ingly submit to the theory of integration 
and they have shown overwhelmingly 
that they respect efforts of those who are 
trying to preserve it. They are not about 
to change their minds and put their con- 
fidence in people who are of the opinion 
that the best we can do is to keep the 
white schools as white as possible and 
25 the same time accept some integra- 

on. 

I wish to include with my remarks a 
splendid editorial from the Farmville 
Herald of Farmville, Va., dealing with 
this question and, as usual, Mr. J. Barrye 
Wall, the paper's editor, has grasped 
the essential truth of the problem. He 
poses some vital questions and puts in 
proper perspective this question which is 
now before us. 

No man in Virginia has been more 
forceful or effective in presenting his 
views on this problem than has Mr. Wall. 
On several previous occasions I have 
included in the Recorp some of his fine 
comments on this problem of segregation 
in the schools. Mr. Wall edits his paper 
in the community from whence came 
one of the first suits which resulted in 
the infamous Supreme Court decision in 
1954 and yet no man is more respected 
in that community—by white and Negro 
citizens alike. He is fair and honest, yet 
he is a man of his convictions and those 
convictions are shared by the great ma- 
jority of the people of our section. 

Mr. Wall was one of the original group 
of Virginians who foresaw this problem 
and who began immediately to deal with 
it. He has not wavered one iota in his 
conviction that the only way to preserve 
our way of life is the determination to 
resist integration anywhere. He has 
lived long enough to see our great school 
system in Virginia grow and develop un- 
til we have a system of which we can be 
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proud. This applies to both white and 
Negro schools. More of our people are 
being educated better today than ever 
before. Our people are improving our 
schools every year and we will continue 
to do so, unless chaos should come with 
an attempt to integrate and thereby 
force the closing of large numbers of 
schools under the laws of the State. 

Mr. Wall recognizes these problems 
as well as any man in the State and peo- 
ple of Virginia are fortunate to have him 
in the capacity he holds so that his voice 
may continue to sound loud and clear for 
the maintenance of our way of life. We 
must stick together on this and reject as 
utter folly the suggestions made by well- 
meaning, but misguided individuals who 
would sell out all we hold dear for politi- 
cal advantage. 

I commend the reading of this edito- 
Tial to the Members of the House and 
congratulate Mr. Wall upon his continu- 
ing efforts to make our people aware of 
the seriousness of this situation and as 
long as we have those who are willing 
to stand for these principles, our way of 
life will be maintained. 

The editorial follows: 


Senator DALTON SETS STAGE 


Republican State Senator Ted Dalton set 
the stage Saturday for the gubernatorial 
campaign in which we expect him to be in 
the months just ahead. Though he disavows 
his intention to carry the Republican guber- 
natorial banner he certainly is placing him- 
self in a position to be its candidate, which 
he can be by merely saying the word. 

His statements before the Republican 
central committee were nothing new, except 
that he took occasion to oppose the principle 
of massive resistance renewed last week by 
United States Senator Harry F. BYRD., Mr. 
Dalton is not out of character in this. He 
opposed the interposition resolution in the 
regular session and the Governor's school 
program in the special session. He main- 
tains that Virginia can accept the principle 
of nonsegregation laid down by the United 
States Supreme Court, and then keep white 
schools white under law and order but keep 
the public schools. Just how this will be 
done has not been detailed by Senator Dal- 
ton, nor by anyone else. It is a slogan of 
several other Virginia politicians, some 
Democrats, who overlook the important gov- 
ernmental principles of usurpation of power 
by the Federal courts, and the ineffective 
experience of other States and cities— 
Washington, D. C., New York City, to men- 
tion just two—in maintaining public schools 
efficiently on an integrated basis. We pre- 
sume that Mr. Dalton and those who follow 
his reasoning will accept, first a little racial 
integration in schools, which will inevitably 
lead to more and more integration with its 
complexities of administration, breeding of 
racial discord, and loss of efficient operation. 

The State of Virginia, under the Constitu- 
tion, is a definite unit of government. Its 
laws must be effective in all parts of the 
Commonwealth. There will be no integra- 
tion at any place in Virginia, or there will 
be racial integration in all parts of Virginia. 
So, those who would accept, maybe, a little 
racial integration in some of the counties 
with only 25 or 30 Negroes, like Carroll 
County, must realize that the schools in 
other parts of the State may find much 
larger percentages. Further, with the inte- 
gration of public schools, integration of 
faculties will follow naturally. The prob- 
lem becomes more and more complex. 

But this is but a part of the question. 
The overshadowing phase is the usurpation 
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of the powers and sovereignty of the States 
under the United States Constitution. We 
have seen no recognized legal. authority 
which has stated unequivocally that the 
school decision of the Supreme Court on 
May 17, 1954, is according to law and prece- 
dent. The present trend toward government. 
by judicial fiat, Executive orders, and 
bureaucratic interpretations transcends the 
question of racial integration of schools 
as imminently important as that is. Our 
entire system of government is at stake. 
Will the Constitutional Republic stand or 
fall? Will there be sovereignty of the States 
or will we submit to the political whims 
of an all powerful judiciary or executive 
Oligarchy? Will Congress be stripped of its 
powers, or through inertia retreat from its 
duties? These are questions which cannot 
be answered simply by using the school and 
racial issues for political advantages. There 
is no way under the sun that the school and 
racial issues can be eliminated from the 
forthcoming gubernatorial elections, but for 
goodness’ sake do not overlook the im- 
portant principles of government which are 
directly connected with those questions. 

We hope Mr. Dalton’s trial balloon ex- 
plodes, and quickly. 


New York Polish Newspaper on Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert an article written 
by my very dear friend, Peter Yolles, in 
the Polish daily newspaper, Nowy Swiat, 
published in New York. I understand 
that this is the only progressive Polish 
newspaper with a record of 50 years of 
civic service. The article by Mr. Yolles 
was originally written in the Polish lan- 
guage and translated into English. It 
was published in the issue of March 27, 
1957. 

Mr. Yolles is one of the ablest writers 
and lecturers. I have known him for 
many years. At the beginning of World 
War II, before I went on active duty 
overseas, I had the pleasure of serving 
with him on a Selective Service appeal 
board. He carried out his duties with 
humane understanding and, at the same 
time, in full recognition of his patriotic 
obligations. He was fair, just, and open- 
minded. Men of his caliber are always 
a great asset to any community. I am 
proud to number him among my friends 
in all these years. 

The translation of his article reads as 
follows: 


OLD AcE Is No Jor—A TALK WITH CONGRESS- 
MAN VICTOR L. ANFUSO ON SOCIAL SECURITY 
(By Peter P. Yolles) 

My good friend, Congressman Vicror L. 
Anruso, is an old and true friend of Poland 
and the Polish people, He represents a large 
number of Americans of Polish descent who 
live in his co ional district in Brooklyn, 
and he has a laudable habit of maintaining 
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& close contact with his constituents with 
whom he shares his experiences and his ob- 
servations in Congress. 

Congressman Anruso recently introduced 
& bill containing important amendments to 
the Social Security Act. He did it after 
studying the problems of his constituents 
and hearing from them directly as to how 
it strikes them most. 

During a pleasant conversation with him 
after dinner in the restaurant of the Polish 
National Hall in New York, Congressman 
ANFuso called attention to the fact that 
America is growing older—which is a new 
phenomenon in the life of our country (just 
as it is in our personal life and of which 
we are not always conscious until visible 
signs of that fact begin to appear). America 
was until now historically very young as a 
nation. It was also young from the stand- 
point of the average age of the population. 
It was certainly very young compared with 
the history of a nation like Poland, which 
is a thousand years old. The young Ameri- 
can Nation has all the virtues of youth, but 
also all the faults of youth. 

The American people, however, is growing 
old—even as you and I—which causes far- 
reaching and deep changes of a psychologi- 
cal, political, social, and above all economic 
nature in the life of the country. Our Con- 
gress is aware of it and has adopted a system 
of social security to aid the aged. But life 
writes its own amendments to all laws. Time 
exposes faults, shortcomings, and outright 
injustices which, in a true democracy, re- 
result in changes, improvements, and cor- 
rections in order to adjust the law to the 
conditions of life. 

Congressman ANFUSO explained to me the 
gist of his proposed amendments to the pro- 
visions of the Social Security System. It is 
his endeavor to adjust the law on paper to 
the laws of life. Here is one instance: 

“Under the Social Security System as pres- 
ently constituted, the minimum monthly 
benefit is $30. How it is possible for an 
elderly person to subsist on this niggardly 
sum for a whole month is something which 
I cannot comprehend. It is hardly enough 
for rent, let alone food, clothing, and other 
essentials. This is not only inadequate, but 
in many instances almost heartrending, since 
most of these people are physically no 
longer able to earn even the limited outside 
income permissible under the law. No 
wonder many of these older citizens receiv- 
ing the bare minimum benefit are bitter and 
resentful and feel that they are the forgotten 
people of today. 

“I propose to increase the minimum 
monthly payments to $40, an increase of 
only $10 per month. Even at the rate of $40 
a month, the daily average comes to only 
about $1.30, which is hardly enough to take 
care of the most elementary needs. Yet, 
small as this increase is, it would be most 
welcome to many elderly people and give 
them a greater feeling of security and dig- 
nity. I believe it is fair. I believe it is 
urgent.” 

In order to be entitled to the benefits of 
social security, men must attain the age of 
65 and women 62. Here is what Congress- 
man ANFUSO suggests: 

“I am proposing in my bill to lower the 
retirement age from 65 to 60 years, and it is 
to be applicable alike to both men and 
women. The claim that this will cost us a 
substantial sum of money is undoubtedly 
true, but social security has paid for itself 
from the very first.” 

Then, there is another provision in the 
Social Security Act that is difficult and un- 
reasonable. For example, I have attained 
the age where I am entitled to derive social- 
security benefits. I have from the very be- 


ginning been paying the highest rate and am 
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now entitled to receive 108 dollars monthly. 
But this sum is inadequate for a whole 
month. The law allows me to earn another 
$1,200 during the year, or $100 a month. 
Even so, my total income would be limited 
to about $50 weekly, which is far below the 
standard of living and needs today, especially 
considering my status in the community. 
Does that mean that I have to be degraded 
and pushed down the scale of life, in fact 
almost punished? Why should I not be 
allowed to earn more by writing, lecturing, 
etc., as long as I am able? Must I forfeit 
the benefits to which I am entitled and 
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which are to a great extent my compulsory 
insurance? Why? I believe that is neither 
the intention of the law nor its aim. 

Congressman ANFUSO understood my prob- 
lem, which is not only my personal problem 
but of many others, One of his amend- 
ments, therefore, provides to increase the 
allowance of earnings up to $1,500 yearly. 
This is a considerable allowance, though still 
unsatisfactory. 

I specifically mentioned my case because 
Congressman ANFuUSO, who is a lawyer by 
profession, emphasized that the law is not 
supposed to be inflexible, meaningless, and 
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heartless. It is supposed to contribute 
toward the welfare of the aged people and it 
must also allow for adjustment to changing 
conditions and needs in order to properly 
fulfill its purposes. 

Thus, by direct contact with his constitu- 
ents, Congressman ANFUSO gains a deep in- 
sight into the heart of many problems con- 
fronting him, His proposed amendments do 
justice to these needs toward a gradual im- 
provement in the realization of the idea 
behind social security. I wished him good 
5 in his efforts to obtain passage of his 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, Marcu 28, 1957 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, to the white altar of 
Thy grace, as we face with humility of 
spirit the challenge and opportunity of 
this new day, we come bowing in our 
ignorance and weakness, praying for wis- 
dom and strength. 

Guide us, O Thou great Jehovah, in 
these chaotic days, as all mankind seems 
to wander between two worlds: one, dy- 
ing—the world of brute force and ruth- 
less competition; the other, a world of 
understanding and cooperation, kept 
from its destined reign until ancient 
feuds and fears are melted in the refin- 
ing fires of a common concern and des- 
tiny for all Thy children. May the great 
causes that will mold the future chal- 
lenge the best that is in us, as we serve 
our brief day and as we give to the com- 
ing kingdom of human brotherhood the 
supreme allegiance of our love and labor. 
We ask it in the name of the Master of 
all good workmen. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, March 
27, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, approved June 24, 1937, 
and of section 12 (1) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, approved 


June 25, 1938, I transmit herewith for 
the information of the Congress the 
report of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, March 28, 1957. 


REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF 
FEDERAL DISASTER ACT—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 142) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works: 


To the Congres: e United States: 

I have the or to transmit here- 
with a report ty under authority 
of Public Law i>. Sist Congress, as 
amended, and required by section 8 of 
such law. 

Funds which have been appropriated 
to accomplish the Federal assistance de- 
termined eligible under this authority 
are specifically appropriated to the Pres- 
ident for purposes of disaster relief. 

DwIcntT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, March 28, 1957. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the following 
committees or subcommittees were au- 
thorized to meet today during the ses- 
sion of the Senate: 

The Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary; 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee; and 

The Housing Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection there- 
with be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN 
CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, that 
there have been no significant developments 
to report for the month of February relat- 
ing to the cooperative program of the United 
States with Mexico for the control and 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 


REPORT ON CERTAIN CONTRACTS FOR RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPMENT, AND EXPERIMENTAL PURPOSES 
BY Navy DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Vice Chief of Naval Ma- 
terial, Department of the Navy, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on contracts, in ex- 
cess of $50,000 for research, development, 
and experimental purposes awarded by the 
Department of the Navy, for the period 
July I-December 31, 1956 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS ON MILITARY PRIME CONTRACTS FOR 
WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics), transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, reports on Army, Navy, 
and Air Force prime contract procurement 
actions with small and large concerns for 
work with the United States for the first 7 
months of fiscal year 1957 (with accompany- 
ing reports); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOL Foop SERVICES ACT 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioner, District of Columbia, Washington, 
D. C., transthitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the District of Columbia 
Public School Food Services Act (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE FOR DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide additional revenue for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 17, 1937, as amended (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act entitled “An 
act to provided for compulsory school at- 
tendance, for the taking of a school census 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
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purposes,” approved February 4, 1925 (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


ADMISSION oF DISPLACED PERSONS— WITH- 
DRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, withdrawing the name of 
Yen Leong Wong from a report transmitted 
to the Senate on January 16, 1956, pursuant 
to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
with a view to the adjustment of his immi- 
gration status; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Report OF Boy Scours OF AMERICA 


A letter from the Chief Scout Executive, 
National Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
New Brunswick, N. J., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of that organization, for the 
year 1956 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permhnent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. Cartson members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“House Concurrent Resolution C-2 


“A concurrent resolution opposing repeal or 
change of the long- and short-haul clause 
of section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act 
“Whereas there will be proposed and in- 

troduced in the Congress of the United 

States legislation providing for repeal of the 

long- and short-haul clause of the fourth 

section of the Interstate Commerce Act; and 
“Whereas the repeal of the long- and 
short-haul clause would permit railroad 
companies to assess lower rates and charges 
for long hauls than for short hauls over the 
same route in the same direction; and 
“Whereas the charging of a higher rate 
for a short haul than for a longer haul, the 
shorter included within the longer, is 
now forbidden on North Dakota intrastate 
traffic In section 49-0409 of the North Dakota 

Revised Code of 1943; and 
“Whereas the passage of such legislation 

will result in increased freight rates and 

charges on articles moving in interstate 
commerce to and from North Dakota, par- 
ticularly on grain, lignite, and other com- 
modities, to the detriment of producers, ship- 
pers, and consumers of the State of North 

Dakota; that it would encourage discrimi- 

nations in rates against small shippers in 

favor of large shippers that would be against 
the public interest; and would, we believe, 
be in the end detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the railroads themselves: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
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concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States is hereby respectfully me- 
morialized and urged to deny the passage 
of any legislation providing for the repeal 
or amendment of the long- and short-haul 
clause of the fourth section of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, when, as, and if, presented 
for its consideration; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the State of North Dakota in 
the Congress of the United States be re- 
quested to put forth every honorable effort 
to defeat the aforesaid type of legislation 
upon presentation to the Congress of the 
United States, and that copies of this me- 
morial be forwarded forthwith by the sec- 
retary of state to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, and to 
the Senators and Representatives of the 
State of North Dakota, and to the commit- 
tees which will consider such legislation. 
“B. J. WOLF, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“GERALD L. STAIR, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“CLYDE DUFFY, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Vic GILEREATH, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


By Mr. GORE: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“House Joint Resolution 22 


“Whereas on the morning of October 12, 
1956, there were tears in the eyes and a quiver 
in the voice of the Honorable Zeke W. John- 
son, Jr., Sergeant at Arms in the United 
States House of Representatives as he called 
the Capitol Police Corps together and sol- 
emnly announced, “Lower the flag to half 
staff, Percy Priest is dead”; and 

“Whereas on that same morning, the citi- 
zens Of Nashville and Davidson County, 
Tenn., on the way to their chosen work, 
observed that flags at Federal, State, county, 
and city public buildings were flying at half 
staff, and later found out that said flags were 
fiying at half staff out of respect to Repre- 
sentative Percy Priest, whom Almighty God 
in His infinite wisdom had seen fit to call 
home from these earthly portals at 2:15 a. m. 
on this morning; and 

“Whereas the entire populace of the State 
of Tennessee, as a result, became cognizant of 
the fact that not only had they lost a good 
and faithful servant, but that each individ- 
ual citizen in his own peculiar rights had 
lost a true and devoted friend; and 

“Whereas only a short time back, and on 
December 14, 1954, Representative Priest was 
invited by the Nashville Civitan Club to 
deliver a speech, but upon his arrival was 
precluded from this task due to the fact that 
it was the purpose of this club to instead 
honor the said Percy Priest and as he sat for 
an hour, smiles and tears, his life 
moved before him, with scores of old friends 
and neighbors crowding by to remind him 
that said life had been an unselfish one and 
full of human warmth and Christianity; and 

“Whereas on December 16, 1954, only 2 days 
after this tribute by the Civitan Club, and 
almost 2 years prior to the death of the 
Honorable Percy Priest, an editorial appeared 
in the December 16, 1954, edition of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, which editorial is so appro- 
priate it is thought that same should be 
reproduced in part for the benefit of this 
general assembly, and which is as follows: 

Perhaps it is enough to say that the life 
which passed in review before him—his own 
life—has been a good one from its early years 
to the rewarding maturity. It has been a 
good and unselfish life, savored with genuine 
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humility; but there has also been an unwav- 
ering courage to stand for that which is right 
when the example of spiritual strength was 
most needed. 

The qualities which made Percy Priest a 

good schoolteacher, and later an able news- 
paperman, have served him well as a maker 
of laws in the Nation’s Capitol. The friends 
of old, he has maintained, and always he has 
gone on to win new ones. In the fact of 
national emergencies he has shouldered 
heavy responsibilities and worked with dili- 
gence and patriotism for his country’s wel- 
fare. 
One of the finest things he has done is to 
set a standard official conduct which, if taken 
as a guide by all, would do away with the 
need of a revised code of ethics in the con- 
duct of Congressional business. 

For many years, Percy Priest has been a 
member of the Nashville Civitan Club, and it 
was fitting that these associates should honor 
him so appropriately by turning back the 
pages of his life to reveal not only “the things 
I might have done,” but the things indelibly 
written to the credit of the honored guest 
and associate. For all, it was a happy occa- 
sion,’ 

“Whereas Mr. Priest was a native Tennes- 
sean, having been born at Carters Creek in 
Maury County, on April 1, 1900, son of the 
late George M. and Harriet Hastings Priest; 
and 

“Whereas he attended Maury County Pub- 
lic Schools and Central High School at 
Columbia, then Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege, and later the University of Tennessee, 
and Peabody College; and 

“Whereas as a student, he was deeply in- 
terested in oratory, debates, dramatics and 
history, all of which were to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to his career; and 

“Whereas in his youth, he knew the rigors 
of farm and country life, and often rode 
horseback the 15 miles between his farm 
home and the high school at Columbia, and 
other times hitched a horse to a buggy, or 
rode on a little mixed train on the Middle 
Tennessee Railroad; and 

“Whereas after attending Middle Tennessee 
State College, he taught in Maury County 2 
years and then became a teacher and athletic 
coach in the high school at Culleoka and in 
all, was a schoolteacher for a period of 7 
years, during which time he took summer 
courses at the University of Tennessee and 
Peabody College; and 

“Whereas he was associated with the Nash- 
ville Tennessean from May 1926 until Sep- 
tember 1940, advancing to State news edi- 
tor, city editor and managing editor, later 
becoming the newspaper’s roving reporter 
and writing human interest stories based on 
his travels throughout the State; and 

“Whereas it has been so truthfully stated 
that it was as an individual rather than a 
public official that James Percy Priest was 
best known to thousands, with no request 
from any individual being too small, nor any 
person being too unimportant to get his at- 
tention, and with his greatness being attrib- 
uted to a simple faith in God; and 

“Whereas Mr. Priest, during his lifetime, 
was quoted as saying: 

Whatever my achievements may be, I 
shall look back—not on these achievements, 
but on the warm personal friendships I have 
made along the way. 

“In the discharge of my duties, I have 
faced every issue frankly, and have acted 
forthrightly, without dodging, straddling, or 
equivocation. I have not followed the way 
of expediency to advance my own political 
personal ends.’; and 

“Whereas in view of the entire life por- 
trayed by James Percy Priest, the above ex- 
cerpts being only a sketch of the fullness of 
same; and 
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“Whereas the people of this great State are 
always cognizant of the true virtues of life 
and eager to commemorate for the fulfillment 
of said virtues: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
oj the 80th General Assembly of the State 
of Tennessee (the Senate concurring), That 
this tribute to this outstanding Tennessean 
be expressed by this joint resolution, and that 
as a body we extend to his bereayed family 
our sympathy and sincere condolence in the 
great loss sustained by them and by all the 
people of Tennessee; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the 80th General Assem- 
bly go on record as being in support of the 
idea first proposed by the Reverend Harold 
D. Gregory, superintendent of missions, Nash- 
ville Baptist Association, with said idea later 
being carried into effect by the introduction 
of a resolution in the Congress of the United 
States by the Honorable Carlton Loser, 
whereby the new permanent Veterans Hospi- 
tal at Nashville be named in honor of the 
late James Percy Priest; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk be directed to 
prepare and forward a copy of this resolution 
to each Mrs. J. Percy Priest and their 4-year- 
old daughter, Harriet Frances Priest; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Member of Congress and each 
United States Senator serving the State of 
Tennessee; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed to the President of the United 
States, the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
who stated after the death of Congressman 
Priest: 

“The Congress of the United States and 
the people of the Nation have lost a valuable 
Member, in the sudden passing of James 
Percy Priest of Tennessee.“ 

“Adopted February 21, 1957. 

“James L. Bomar, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

“Concurred in March 14, 1957. 

“JARED MADDUX, 
“Speaker of the Senate. 

“Approved March 19, 1957. 

“FRANK G. CLEMENT, Governor.” 


Resolutions of the 62d Annual State Con- 
ference, Minnesota Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Minneapolis, Minn., relating 
to the treatymaking power, and so forth; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS OF 
NORTH DAKOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
LANGER], I present for appropriate ref- 
erence, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, House Con- 
current Resolution V as approved by 
the 35th Legislative Assembly of the 
State of North Dakota. 

This concurrent resolution urges that 
the North Dakota waterfowl hunting 
season should open not later than the 
last Friday or Saturday in September in 
any year. 

The concurrent resolution states that 
North Dakota produces more ducks than 
any other State, that many ducks begin 
migrating out of North Dakota from the 
middle of September and that Canadian 
provinces open their waterfowl season 2 
weeks or more earlier than does North 
Dakota, 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
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merce, and, under the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
House Concurrent Resolution V 
A concurrent resolution urging that the 
North Dakota waterfowl hunting season 
should open not later than the last Friday 
or Saturday in September in any year 
Whereas North Dakota produces more 
ducks than any other State, and several 
times more than are shot by State licensed 
hunters; and 
Whereas many ducks begin migrating out 
of North Dakota from the middie of Septem- 
ber; and 
Whereas our duck season is ordinarily 
closed, by virtue of weather conditions, by 
November first, or shortly thereafter; and 
Whereas the Canadian provinces to our 
north open their waterfowl hunting season 
2 weeks or more earlier than we do in North 
Dakota: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That the hunting season 
for migratory waterfowl should open not 
later than the last Friday or Saturday of 
September in any year; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded by the secretary of state to the 
State game and fish commissioner, the North 
Dakota delegation in Congress, and the di- 
rector of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
B. J. Wor, 
Speaker of the House. 
GERALD L. STAIR, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
CLYDE DUFFY, 
President of the Senate. 
Vic GILBREATH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and my colleague, the senior 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Lancer], I present for appropriate refer - 
ence, and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution which was ap- 
proved by the North Dakota State Legis- 
lature on the 8th day of January of this 
year. 

This resolution urges immediate meas- 
ures by the President of the United States 
to limit petroleum imports to levels rec- 
ommended by his cabinet fuels commit- 
tee in February 1955. It further states 
that the failure of oil importing com- 
panies to limit imports as urged by the 
Government now requires mandatory 
Government actions to restrict petro- 
leum imports in conformance with ac- 
cepted defense standards. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution EE 


A concurrent resolution relating to the need 
to protect the national security by impos- 
ing a limitation on petroleum imports 
Whereas expanding development of pe- 

troleum resources, dependent upon the in- 

centives of increasing markets, is of pri- 
mary importance to the economy of North 

Dakota and is essential in maintaining the 

financial requirements of our State govern- 

ment; and 

Whereas the security of the United States 
and the national economy are dependent 
upon continued discovery and availability of 
increasing petroleum supplies in North Da- 
kota and her sister States; and 
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Whereas the incentives to search for, find, 
and develop new petroleum reserves have 
been and are now undermined by excessive 
imports of petroleum and its products, as 
illustrated by the increasing encroachment 
of Canadian petroleum competing for North 
Dakota oil markets in the North Central 
United States; and 

Whereas this growing economic threat to 
needed and essential expansion of our petro- 
leum resources has been recognized by all 
branches of government as an impairment to 
the security of the United States and her 
allies in the free world; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
provided in the 1955 extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act authority for a limitation on 
petroleum imports when they threaten to im- 
pair the national security, and the adminis- 
tration, having ascertained that such impair- 
ment did exist, has acted without success to 
obtain voluntary limitations of petroleum 
imports in consonance with national defense 
standards enunciated by a Presidential Cabi- 
net Fuels Committee and by the Congress; 
and 

Whereas the failure of oil importing com- 
panies to limit petroleum imports as urged 
by Government in the name of national se- 
curity, and the continued increase in these 
imports in defiance of such Government re- 
quests, now requires positive mandatory Gov- 
ernment actions to restrict petroleum imports 
in conformance with accepted defense 
standards; and 

Whereas this action must and should be 
taken immediately if the Nation is to avoid 
increasing imports and ultimate dependence 
on unreliable foreign sources of petroleum 
supply, the dangers of which are now illus- 
trated by conditions in Western Europe, 
dependent for vital pertroleum fuels on the 
Suez lifeline which is now disrupted; and 

Whereas an effective limitation on petro- 
leum imports is made more essential by 
worldwide expansion of oil tanker fleets and 
capacities which will enable the importa- 
tion of unprecedented quantities of oil from 
the vast Middle East fields when normal 
movements of oil are restored in the eastern 
Mediterranean: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota (the House of Representatives 
concurring therein), That this legislature 
hereby urges immediate measures by the 
President of the United States to limit petro- 
leum imports to levels recommended by his 
Cabinet Fuels Committee in February 1955, 
and that North Dakota representatives in the 
United States Congress are herewith urged to 
pursue whatever actions they deem essential 
to assist in accomplishing this objective; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
immediately dispatched by the secretary of 
state to the President of the United States, 
to the members of his Cabinet Fuels Com- 
mittee, and to North Dakota Members of the 
United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

CLYDE DUFFY, 
President of the Senate. 

Vic GILBREATH, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

B. J. WOLF, 

Speaker of the House. 

GERALD L. Sram, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 


RESOLUTION OF CO-OP SERVICES, 
INC., NEW YORK MILLS, MINN. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

have just received a resolution from the 

Co-op Services, Inc., New York Mills, 

Minn., urging the adoption of a produc- 

tion payment system to assure 100 per- 

cent parity returns to family-type 
farmers. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 3 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New Tonk MILLS, MINN., 
March 19, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. HUMPHREY: We, the members 
of Co-op Services, Inc., representing approxi- 
mately 1,900 shareholders, passed the follow- 
ing resolution at our 46th annual meeting 
which was held in New York Mills, Minn., 
on March 16, 1957. We ask that you give 
this resolution your gravest consideration. 

Whereas farmers and business, not only 
in the trade area of this cooperative, but in 
the entire State of Minnesota, and the Nation, 
are greatly disturbed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s present policies; and 

Whereas such policies are causing hard- 
ship for the family-type farmer and the Main 
Street businessman, to the extent many can- 
not continue in business; therefore 

We urge immediate adoption of a produc- 
tion payment system (similarly adminis- 
tered as the one for wool producers) to as- 
sure 100 percent parity returns to the family- 
type farmers, and avoid the reliance on heavy 
Government purchases and storage. 

VERNER A. ANDERSON, 
Secretary, Co-op Services, Inc. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with an amendment: 

S. 495. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
of the remaining property in square 725 in 
the District of Columbia, and the construc- 
tion thereon of additional facilities for the 
United States Senate (Rept. No. 196). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 728. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
of the remaining property in square 725 and 
the property in square 724 in the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of extension of 
the site of the additional office building for 
the United States Senate or for the purpose 
of addition to the United States Capitol 
Grounds (Rept. No. 197). 


COMPULSORY INSPECTION OF 
POULTRY AND POULTRY PROD- 
UCTS—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, I report, favorably, an original bill 
to provide for the compulsory inspection 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture of poultry and poultry products, 
and I submit a report (No. 195) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 1747) to provide for the 
compulsory inspection by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 
poultry and poultry products, reported 
by Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, was read 
pk by its title and placed on the cal- 
endar. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1740. A bill to authorize the payment 
from the employees’ life-insurance fund of 
expenses incurred by the Civil Service Com- 
mission in assuming and maintaining the 
assets and liabilities of certain beneficial as- 
sociations; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself and Mr. 
CurTIS) : 

S. 1741. A bill to provide for an experi- 
mental program for making alcohol buta- 
diene and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Douctas when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1742. A bill to amend the acts approved 
April 16 and July 27, 1906 (34 Stat. 116 and 
519), so as to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey certain lands on the Hunt- 
ley reclamation project, Yellowstone County, 
Mont., to school district No. 24, Huntley 
project schools, Yellowstone County, Mont., 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 1743. A bill to authorize cooperative as- 
sociations of producers to bargain with pur- 
chasers singly or in groups, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Amr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1744. A bill for the relief of Sabir M. 
Amawi; and 

S. 1745. A bill for the relief of Dominick 
Ducato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 

S. 1746. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain property of the United States 
in Gulfport, Miss., to the Gulfport Municipal 
Separate School District; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S.1747. A bill to provide for the compul- 
sory inspection by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of poultry and poultry 
products; placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
reported the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DWORSHAK (for himself, Mr. 
O'MAHONEY, and Mr. BARRETT) : 

S. 1748. A bill to add certain lands located 
in Idaho and Wyoming to the Caribou and 
Targhee National Forests; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1749. A bill to amend section 610 (a) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide for the imposition of civil pen- 
alties in certain additional cases, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
Smr- of New Jersey): 

S. 1750. A bill to encourage the extension 
and improvement of voluntary health pre- 
payment plans or policies; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


March 28 


By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself, Mr. 
Gore, Mr. EASTLAND, and Mr. STEN- 


NIS) : 

S. 1751. A bill granting the consent and ap- 
proval of Congress to the Tennessee River 
Basin Water Pollution Control Compact; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEFAUVER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1752. A bill to increase from 75 percent 
to 90 percent the maximum United States 
share of the cost of approved airport projects 
in Alaska; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. 
ScCHOEPPEL, and Mr. SMATHERS) : 

S. 1753. A bill relating to the reinvestment 
by air carriers of the proceeds from the sale 
or other disposition of certain operating 
property and equipment; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S. 1754. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to lease space for Federal agencies 
for periods not exceeding 30 years, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MCCLELLAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading. 

By Mr. FLANDERS: 

S. 1755. A bill for the relief of D. Vijaya- 
devaraj Urs; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN EXPENSES 
FROM EMPLOYEES’ LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE FUND 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am about to introduce 
a bill, and I ask unanimous consent that 
I may speak on it in excess of the 3 min- 
utes allowed under the order which has 
been entered, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from South 
Carolina may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act was approved 
August 17, 1954. It is recognized and 
accepted as a farsighted and highly 
worthwhile piece of legislation. For 
that reason, I would not wish to have 
my remarks taken as a reflection on the 
merits of the law. 

To the contrary, my remarks are 
directed to a special and somewhat 
peculiar problem arising out of its en- 
actment. The problem did not develop 
unexpectedly after enactment of the 
law. It was fully anticipated before 
the law was enacted and Congress in- 
corporated into the bill a provision sug- 
gested by the Civil Service Commission 
designed to solve the problem. Unfortu- 
nately, the provision did not work out 
as anticipated and it became necessary 
to amend the act in the 84th Congress 
in order to make workable the provision 
in question. However, notwithstanding 
that action, the results desired and an- 
ticipated by the Congress have not been 
realized, and it seems evident that fur- 
ther legislative action will be required. 

Mr. President, the details of the situa- 
tion to which I refer are as follows: 

First. When the Federal employees’ 
life-insurance bill was being considered, 
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it was brought out. that its enactment 
would jeopardize the future of certain 
employee beneficial associations. The 
then Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
Marion B. Folsom, commented on this 
Situation as follows: 

Since the Federal Government has never 
provided group life insurance for its em- 
ployees, there has grown up over the years 
a number of nonprofit employee beneficial 
associations. * * * They exist simply for the 
purpose of providing Federal employees with 
small amounts of group life insurance. * * + 

Because of the advantages of the lower 
premiums of the proposed plan, it may thus 
be difficult for these beneficial plans to con- 
tinue. The bill accordingly provides that 
in fairness to former employees not eligible 
to participate in the new program, but whose 
insurance protection might otherwise be lost 
because of it, their present coverage would 
be continued at present premium rates. 


Second. Within a matter of months 
after passage of the act, it was found 
that the provision in question was at the 
same time both unworkable and inequi- 
table. It was unworkable because of cer- 
tain technical legal problems overlooked 
by the administration and the Civil 
Service Commission at the time the bill 
was drafted. It was inequitable because 
even had it been workable, only the 
policies of former Federal employees 
would be continued in force in accord- 
ance with the terms under which they 
were obtained, whereas the policies of 
current employees would be discontinued 
or the premiums raised to a prohibitive 
level. 

Third. In recognition of both the un- 
workability and inequity of the provi- 
sion in question, Congress amended the 
act on August 11, 1955, authorizing and 
directing the Civil Service Commission 
to take over all of the insurance pol- 
icies held by present and former em- 
ployees alike with these beneficial asso- 
ciations. 

Fourth. Since that time the Commis- 
sion has taken over some 50,000 or more 
policies constituting the business of 16 
associations. 

Fifth. There remain some 9 of the 
larger associations with from 90,000 to 
100,000 policyholders that have not been 
taken over. 

Mr. President, it is in connection with 
these 9 associations and their 90,000 
policyholders that the rub occurs. 

The Civil Service Commission con- 
tends that it cannot complete the job 


without appropriate authorization from 


Congress to spend $95,000 this year out 
of the life-insurance reserve fund. 

In these circumstances one would ex- 
pect the Commission to show some con- 
cern over its inability to give full effect 
to a law it has a responsibility to carry 
out. One would expect a certain feeling 
of distress that many elderly retired 
persons stand to lose their small insur- 
ance protection unless the urgency of 
the situation is recognized promptly. 
Yes, one would expect some evidence of 
alarm. But none of these normal re- 
actions has occurred. 

To my utter astonishment, the Com- 
mission virtually invited the House Ap- 
propriations Committee to deny it the 
funds to complete the job it is required 
by law to perform. Those testifying 
in this vein on behalf of the Commis- 
sion were ex-Chairman Philip Young; 
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the current Executive Director, John 
Macy, and the Chief of Departmental 
Operations, Warren B. Irons. 

The Appropriations Committee ac- 
cepted the invitation of the aforemen- 
tioned gentlemen and eliminated the 
funds. 

Let me make clear that I have no 
quarrel with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and no fault to find with the 
action it took. On the basis of the Com- 
mission’s testimony it could hardly do 
otherwise. I do, however, submit that 
the Commission failed to present a full 
and complete explanation of the situa- 
tion in support of the request for the 
funds necessary to complete the job. 
If that had been done, I am confident 
the result would have been different. 

Mr. President, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to authorize the 
payment from the employees’ life in- 
surance fund of expenses incurred by 
the Civil Service Commission in assum- 
ing and maintaining the assets and lia- 
bilities of certain beneficial associations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp, together with a 
statement of four Federal employees’ 
group life insurance associations re- 
cently submitted by them to the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1740) to authorize the pay- 
ment from the Employees’ Life Insur- 
ance Fund of expenses incurred by the 
Civil Service Commission in assuming 
and maintaining the assets and liabilities 
of certain beneficial associations, intro- 
duced by Mr. Jonnston of South Caro- 
lina, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 (c) of 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1954 is amended by inserting be- 
fore the colon preceding the proviso therein 
a comma and the following: “except that 
such fund shall be available, without regard 
to any such limitations, for payment of any 
such expenses incurred in assuming and 
maintaining the assets and liabilities of as- 
sociations referred to in section 10.” 


The statement presented by Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF FOUR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ 
GROUP Lire INSURANCE ASSOCIATIONS CON- 
CERNING THE ALLOWANCE OF ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS To THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
To PERMIT COMPLETION OF THE PROGRAM 
ESTABLISHED BY THE CONGRESS IN SECTION 
10 oF THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ Group Lire 
INSURANCE Act or 1954, As AMENDED 


By section 10 of the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, the Congress provided for the assumption 
by the Government of the Insurance obliga- 
tions of certain Government employee group 
life insurance associations, conditioned upon 
the continued payment of dues by the mem- 
bers and the transfer to the Government of 
the assets of the associations. Upon the adop- 
tion of the original group life insurance pro- 
gram 25 nonprofit associations of Federal em- 
ployees were faced with extinction and the 
consequent loss of insurance benefits which 
theretofore had been voluntarily maintained 
by thousands of present and former Govern- 
ment employees, and to remedy this unfor- 
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tunate predicament the Congress amended 
the act as stated above. 

Promptly following the enactment of the 
amendment the Civil Service Commission 
proceeded to negotiate assumption agree- 
ments with the eligible associations and the 
transfers of 16 of these associations having 
a membership of approximately 54,214 per- 
sons have now been completed. These as- 
sociations delivered to the Government assets 
worth approximately $5 million and the Gov- 
ernment assumed life insurance agreements 
amounting to approximately $82 million. 
However, due to the lack of funds the Com- 
mission has been required to cancel assump- 
tion dates and suspend negotiations with the 
remaining nine associations, and has an- 
nounced that it will be unable to proceed 
further until funds are available. The four 
associations which subscribe to this state- 
ment have a membership of approximately 
68,687, and assets aggregating approxi- 
mately $13 million, which will be delivered 
to the Commission upon completion of the 
arrangements, and the Government will as- 
sume life insurance agreements approximat- 
ing’ $116,500,000. In the meantime, the 
deadline for the completion of these arrange- 
ments as fixed by section 10 of the act, 
namely, August 17, 1957, is fast approaching. 

The importance of this matter to the 
associations which have not yet completed 
their transfers under this program cannot 
be overemphasized. With faith in the pro- 
cedure established by the Congress they 
have, since the amendment to section 10, 
directed all of their operations toward the 
transfer to the Government. The liquida- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in securities and reinvestment in Govern- 
ment obligations at the direction of the 
Civil Service Commission has already cost 
them thousands of dollars in principal and 
interest. 

Under the circumstances enumerated it is 
respectfully submitted that there is no basis 
for considering that the 68,687 members of 
these 4 associations are less deserving of 
insurance protection than the 54,214 per- 
sons whose insurance agreements have 
already been assumed by the Civil Service 
Commission. Should this authorization not 
be given it would result in denying to many 
employees and former employees of the 
Government the same insurance protection 
already given to others under this act. 

These associations have made application 
for this protection the same as others who are 
now enjoying it, and it rests solely with the 
Commission to set a date for the comple- 
tion of the arrangements. 

It is our belief that Congress has every 
desire to be as fair with employees of one 
branch of the Government as with another, 
and the inequities of the situation as set 
forth in this memorandum is respectfully 
called to your attention to the end that it 
may be corrected by merely authorizing the 
Civil Service Commission to use from the 
employees’ life insurance fund an additional 
amount estimated to be less than $100,000. 

In conclusion it may be said that in a 
conference with officials of the Civil Service 
Commission we were advised that it is their 
desire to have this authorization so that 
they may promptly complete the arrange- 
ment with these associations for the assump- 
tion of the life-insurance agreements of these 
nonprofit Federal employee associations, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Navy DEPARTMENT BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

Hua McCutLoven, President, 

Wan DEPARTMENT BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

W. A. KENYON, Secretary-Treasurer. 

UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 

OLNEY W. STRATTON, President, 

DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

Guy W. Numbers, President, 
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MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC RUB- 
BER FROM SURPLUS GRAIN 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], I introduce a bill 
which I ask to have appropriately re- 
ferred, and printed in the Recor» at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1741) to provide for an experimental 
program for making alcohol butadiene 
and for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Dovenas (for himself and Mr. CURTIS) 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Experimental Alcohol-Buta- 
diene Program Act.” 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized and 
directed to conduct an experimental pro- 
gram for manufacturing butadiene from 
alcohol produced from agricultural products, 
for the purpose of demonstrating the com- 
mercial feasibility and ascertaining the costs 
of such production. The President is author- 
ized and directed to carry on such scientific 
or production research as he may deem ap- 
propriate to carry out the program author- 
ized by this act, including the development 
of improved processes and the development 
and commercial production of byproducts. 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Federal Facilities Corpora- 
tion is authorized and directed to transfer to 
any official or agency designated by the Presi- 
dent the alcohol-butadiene plant at Louis- 
ville, Ky., known as Plancor No. 1207, for use 
in the program authorized by this act. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration is authorized and di- 
rected to transfer to any Official or agency 
designated by the President the Government- 
owned alcohol-producing facility at Omaha, 
Nebr., known as Plancor No. 1608, for use in 
the program authorized by this act. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any Government agency holding any 
Government-owned facility useful in the 
program authorized by this act is authorized 
to transfer such facility to any official or 
agency designated by the President, for use 
in such program, if requested to do so by 
such official or agency with the approval of 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

(d) Any official or agency designated by the 
President to administer this program is au- 
thorized to exercise, with respect to the fa- 
cilities transferred under this section, all the 
authority vested in the agencies which so 
transferred such facilities. At the time of 
such transfer, funds and personnel related 
to the operation or administration of such 
facilities shall, with the approval of the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, also be 
transferred to such official or agency. 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out the 
program authorized by this act, and to the 
extent required for this purpose, the Presi- 
dent, or such official or agency as may be 
designated by him, is further authorized to 
exercise the following powers: 

(a) To buy, build, purchase, or lease such 
land or interests therein, plant facilities or 
equipment as he may deem appropriate in 
connection with the program authorized by 
this act, including alterations or replace- 
ments of existing facilities and new facilities 
needed to improve processes or to develop and 
produce byproducts, without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes or section 302 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) To enter into leases and other con- 
tracts for the operation of the plants trans- 
ferred under this act, and to contract with 
the owners of other facilities useful in the 
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program authorized by this act, when and to 
the extent and under such terms and condi- 
tions as the President may deem most advan- 
tageous, without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, or section 302 of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Acts of 1949, as amended. 

(c) To acquire from any Government 
agency, including the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, materials or products needed in the 
production of alcohol, alcohol butadiene, or 
byproducts, on payment to such agency of 
the cost to such agency of the materials or 
products. 

(d) To buy, sell, or lease materials, com- 
modities, or other personal property, and to 
operate the facilities used by him in carrying 
out the program authorized under this act, 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, or section 302 or title II of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, to the extent deemed 
necessary by him to carry out the business 
operations involved in the program. 

(e) Without regard to the civil-service 
laws or the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, or the Veterans Preference Act, to 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
persons as he may deem necessary to carry on 
production operations in the facilities oper- 
ated under this act. 

Sec. 5. (a) The President, or the official or 
agency designated hereunder, is authorized 
to obtain money from the Treasury of the 
United States for use in the performance of 
the powers and duties granted to him under 
this act, not to exceed a total of, out- 
standing at any one time. For this purpose 
appropriations not to exceed $———— are au- 
thorized to be made to a revolving fund in 
the Treasury. Advances shall be made to the 
President, or such official or agency, from the 
revolving fund when requested by the Presi- 
dent, or such official or agency. 

(b) All moneys available to the President, 
or such official or agency, in connection with 
this program may, when not otherwise em- 
ployed, be deposited with the Treasury of 
the United States subject to check by au- 
thority of the President, or such official or 
agency, under this act, or such funds may be 
deposited in any bank in which deposits are 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, subject to check by authority 
of the President, or such official or agency, 
under this act. 

Sec. 6. This act shall terminate June 30, 
1962. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
bill provides for an experimental pro- 
gram to convert surplus grain into syn- 
thetic rubber. The measure calls for 
experimentation in low-cost conversion 
of grains into alcohol for use in making 
alcohol butadiene, an important ingre- 
dient of synthetic rubber. 

The Douglas-Curtis bill grew out of 
subcommittee hearings on an admin- 
istration proposal to sell the govern- 
ment-owned alcohol-butadiene plant at 
Louisville, Ky., without limitation to 
alcohol-using purposes. Several wit- 
nesses and members of the subcommittee 
voiced preference for a trial grain-to- 
alcohol-to-synthetic-rubber program. 

The subcommittee asked the Presi- 
dent’s Appointed Bipartisan Commission 
on Increased Industrial Use of Agricul- 
tural Products to comment on the ad- 
ministration bill. In reply, J. Leroy 
Welsh, Chairman of the Commission, has 
sent the committee a statement of the 
facts. In a letter accompanying the 
statement, Mr. Welsh declared that “the 
cost of an alcohol-butadiene program 
probably would be lower than some of the 
current grain disposal programs,” but 
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he added that “the Commission cannot 
anticipate the results from an experi- 
mental cost-finding operation.” 

Mr. Welsh added that “should Con- 
gress, by authorizing a cost-finding 
period of alcohol-butadiene operation, 
approve an effort to appraise the eventual 
economies involved, the matter could 
thus be determined.” The Douglas- 
Curtis bill contains such authorization. 

I believe that a trial program of con- 
verting grain into synthetic rubber would 
show new ways to make effective use of 
some of our farm surpluses, especially 
corn. I hope to hold hearings on this 
matter in late April. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks a letter from J. Leroy 
Welsh, Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mission, to the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], together with a memo- 
randum which Mr, Welsh and his Com- 
mission have prepared on the question of 
the disposal of surplus cereal grains. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

PRESIDENT'S APPOINTED BIPARTISAN 
COMMISSION ON INCREASED INDUS- 
TRIAL USE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
Washington, D. C., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: On March 7, in 
reply to your letter of March 5, I wrote stat- 
ing that this Commission has a potential 
interest in the Louisville butadiene plant 
whose disposition has been before you for 
immediate consideration. 

The Commission is aware than an alcohol- 
butadiene operation could provide an im- 
portant outlet for the disposal of grain sur- 
pluses. Among the considerations involved, 
besides disposal, are possible future outlets 
for grain, the need for cost-finding experi- 
ments, and some associated opportunities for 
research. 

From the facts that haye come to the Com- 
mission’s attention the alcohol-butadiene 
process cannot at present compete econom- 
ically with the present production from 
petroleum. What the long-time situation 
could be remains for further research and 
experiment to determine. The cost of an 
alcohol-butadiene program probably would 
be lower than some of the current grain dis- 
posal programs. 

The Commission cannot anticipate the re- 
sults from an experimental cost-finding 
operation. 

Should Congress, by authorizing a cost- 
finding period of alcohol-butadiene opera- 


„tion, approve an effort to appraise the eyen- 


tual economics involved, the matter could 
thus be determined. The Commission, of 
course, cannot foresee what decision Con- 
gress may make. 

The Commission has authorized me to at- 
tach for your information a statement of the 
facts which we have assembled and which 
bear on the matter. 

Sincerely, 
J. Leroy WELSH, 
Chairman, President's Commission, 


DISPOSAL or SURPLUS CEREAL GRAINS 
Present plant facilities 


As previously indicated the Commission is 
not prepared to recommend any program 
for the commercial utilization of cereal 
grains that would involve Government fi- 
nancing of the construction of new facili- 
ties for manufacturing, It is the sincere 
hope of the Commission that the mass utili- 
gation of surplus cereal grains through exist- 
ing privately operated facilities and the re- 
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search program envisaged by the Commission 
will develop industrial uses that will be 
sufficiently inviting to private enterprise to 
induce the investment of private capital 
without Government supports or subsidies. 

There appears to exist in the country a 
large number of unused industrial facilities 
that could be put into operation to dispose 
of quantities of surplus cereal grains pro- 
vided incentives were sufficient to permit 
sale of the industrial materials in competi- 
tion with lower cost synthetics. Among them 
are the following: 

Yearly unused 
capacity 


[Million bushels] 


Fermentation plants for conver- 
sion of cereal grains to indus- 


obe 80 to 100 
Fermentation plants for the con- 

version of cereal grains to butyl 

oer cece A E 10 to 20 
Dry corn milling industry 30 
Wet corn milling industry 20 to 54 
Wheat milling industry 100 to 250 


In 1956 the Wheat Milling Industry 
ground 528,170,000 bushels which on a 5-day 
week constituted 84.4 percent of the capacity. 
On such a 5-day week the unused capacity 
would be 9744 million bushels and on a 7-day 
week the unused capacity could reach a theo- 
retical optimum of 350 million bushels. 


Available alcohol fermentation facilities 


The rated capacity of existing idle grain 
fermentation plants is about 195 million gal- 
lons of 95 percent alcohol per year. The 
amount of grain that would be consumed 
for the production of tùis quantity of alco- 
hol is about 78 million bushels per year. 
The names or location and capacity of the 
idle facilities are as follows: 


Gallons 95 | Bushels 


percent grain 
alcohol per |. per year 
year 
Omaha, Nebr 30, 000, 000 | 12, 000, 000 
Muscatine, Iowa. 10, 758, 000 | 4. 303, 000 
Atchison, Kans... 6, 765,000 | 2, 706, 000 
‘Trenton, Mien 5, 254,000 | 2, 101, 000 
Schenley: 

Kansas City, Mo. 10, 500,000 | 4. 200, 000 
Lawrenceburg, Ind 1, 250, 000 500, 000 
Schenley, Pa 3,750,000 | 1, 500, 000 

Stamping 8 r. 4 
d Cedarhurst, Md „ 500,000 | 1. 000, 000 
Publicker, Philadelphia, Pa 123, 750, 000 |. 49; 500, 000 
ots 194, 527, 000 | 77, 810, 000 


It is possible to increase these totals to 
250 million gallons of alcohol to use 100 
million bushels of grain annually since simi- 
lar increases above rated capacities have been 
obtained in the past. 


Available alcohol-butadiene facilities 


There are in existence, under private 
ownership or operation, two synthetic rubber 
plants for the conversion of industrial alco- 
ho} to butadiene (located at Kobuta, Pa., and 
Louisville, Ky.). These two units could 
utilize from 178 million to 229 million gallons 
of industrial alcohol which would account 
for from 66 million to 84 million bushels of 
cereal grains listed in the previous table 
under fermentation plant capacity. The 


figures on the Louisville and Kobuta plants 
are as follows: 


Alcohol re- Grain 


butadiene | quirements | require- 
(wine ments 
gallons) (bushels) 
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The facility for converting alcohol to buta- 
diene at Louisville, Ky., is still owned by the 
Government but is under lease to Publicker 
Chemical Co. The facility at Kobuta is 
owned by Koppers Co. under a national se- 
curity clause available to the Government 
until 1965. The plants are of about the 
same capacity. The Kobuta plant has 4 
lines whereas Louisville has 3, but the fourth 
line at Kobuta would need considerable work 
to put it into operation. Both plants are 
located on the Ohio River with facilities 
for barging; therefore, alcohol and butadiene 
can be transported by barge. 

While these 2 plants could consume the 
equivalent of 68 million bushels of grain 
yearly, it is estimated that with relatively 
minor alterations and improvements in the 
processes, it would be possible to use alcohol 
equivalent to about 80 million bushels of 
grain. 

With respect to the Kobuta plant, the time 
that would be required to take the butadiene 
lines out of mothballs and to train personnel 
to operate the lines would require from 5 
to 6 months. The cost of reconditioning the 
units are estimated to amount to about $500,- 
000. In the case of the Louisville plant, 
one line could be put in operation in a week, 
another in about a month, and the third in 
about 2 months at little additional expense. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


Alcohol has been described as the most 
versatile of all chemical compounds. It 
is a most useful material because of its 
unique properties as a solvent, a germicide, 
an antifreeze, a combustible liquid, and espe- 
cially because of its versatile nature as 
a building block for other organic chemicals. 
The limitation on the use of alcohol made 
from grain is imposed largely by its competi- 
tive position for these uses which, in turn, 
is related to the cost of raw material from 
which it is derived, cost of transportation 
of raw materials and finished product and 
the cost of manufacture. 

Conversion of cereal grains into industrial 
alcohol provides a method whereby at least 
a portion of the surplus cereal grains, par- 
ticularly corn, can be disposed of. It has 
the advantage that lower grades of grain can 
be utilized than in many other products. 

Most domestic industrial alcohol produc- 
tion in the period prior to World War II 
came from blackstrap molasses, principally 
imported molasses, although a portion of 
the molasses was derived from domestic 
sources. 

During World War II the fermentation 
alcohol industry, including the beverage al- 
cohol industry and the molasses alcohol in- 
dustry, was required to produce alcohol for 
defense purposes. Much of this alcohol 
was made available to the alcohol-butadiene 
plants. The cost of producing alcohol 
varied from 58 cents to more than $1.25 per 
gallon. The main raw material used was 
wheat or wheat grits. At that time, wheat 
was still in surplus. The total amount of 
wheat used in the alcohol program during 
the period 1943-45 amounted to 225 million 
bushels. This wheat was made available to 
the industry at a price equivalent to about 
$1.02 a bushel. 


The wartime synthetic rubber program 

Most of the synthetic rubber produced 
during World War II stemmed from grain 
alcohol. Butadiene plants using petroleum 
as a raw material did not come into opera- 
tion until the latter part of the war. The 
alcohol-butadiene plants were closed down 
during the fall of 1945. They were reopened 
during the Korean crisis, and again closed 
down in 1953, with the exception of one bu- 
tadiene line which was operated at the Louis- 
ville alcohol-butadiene plant from October 
1955 until September 1956. In the meantime, 
all butadiene plants using petroleum as a 
raw material have been operating at full 
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capacity, and a large expansion of these 
facilities is planned within the next few 
years. 

During World War II the Government 
financed construction of three alcohol-buta- 
diene plants—at Louisville, Ky.; Kobuta, Pa.; 
and Institute, W. Va. The plant at Institute 
also had facilities for producing styrene, a 
raw material used in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber. The cost of the Institute fa- 
cilities was $47 million. These facilities were 
sold to the Union Carbide & Carbon Co. in 
1947 for about $9 million. The Kobuta fa- 
cilities also included a plant for producing 
styrene. The combined alcohol-butadiene 
and styrene plants, including powerhouses 
located at Kobuta, were sold to the Koppers 
Co, in 1955. In the purchase agreement there 
was a clause that the alcohol-butadiene lines 
would have to be kept in standby condition 
for possible use in an emergency until 1965, 
The Louisville plant consisted only of facili- 
ties for producing alcohol butadiene. This 
plant has been up for sale on a number of 
occasions, but a sale was never consummated. 
The original cost of construction and the 
purchase of the land amounted to $31,500,- 
000, to which the Government has added 
$4,750,000 in repairs and maintenance to 
January 1957, making a total investment of 
$36,250,000. The highest bid for all of these 
facilities was made last year by the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Co., and amounted to 
about $3,500,000. This plant was leased by 
the Government to the Publicker Chemicals 
Co. in 1955; this lease extends to April 1958. 


Postwar alcohol production 

Following the war the synthetic produc- 
tion of alcohol from petroleum gradually in- 
vaded the market, and, with the high prices 
recently for blackstrap molasses, petroleum 
alcohol, has all but taken over the market. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, a 
total of 255,700,000 gallons of industrial al- 
cohol was produced in this country, 71 per- 
cent synthetic from petroleum. The petro- 
leum industry could have supplied 95 percent 
if their plants had been operated at capacity. 
The petroleum industry at present is no 
doubt supplying more than the above indi- 
cated 71 percent of the market, since the 
price of blackstrap molasses had made its 
use for the manufacture of industrial alcohol 
noncompetitive with synthetic alcohol. 

Production of industrial alcohol from 
blackstrap molasses until recent times was 
so much cheaper than from grain that, other 
than the alcohol-butadiene-rubber program 
during World War II, no great market could 
be developed from grain. Likewise, synthetic 
alcohol from petroleum is customarily pro- 
duced and sold at prices making industrial 
alcohol from grain (at market prices for the 
grain) noncompetitive. Synthetic industrial 
alcohol made from ethylene, derived from 
petroleum or natural gas, is estimated to cost 
between 13.6 to 33.1 cents per gallon. 

Thus, it follows that to channel any por- 
tion of the cereal grain surpluses into the 
industrial alcohol market would require that 
the grain from the stockpile would have to be 
supplied to the industrial alcohol plants at 
considerably under the going market for 

ins, 

As indicated above the annual consump- 
tion of industrial alcohol, made principally 
synthetically from petroleum and by fer- 
mentation of blackstrap molasses is close to 
260 million gallons. The grain fermentation 
capacity of the United States of roughly 80 
to 100 million bushels is just about the equiv- 
alent of this normal market for industrial 
alcohol. However, it is not necessary that a 
program for the utilization of cereal grains 
for the production of alcohol displace all or 
even any great quantity of the present syn- 
thetic alcohol production from petroleum. 

However, without any disturbance to es- 
tablished markets of the synthetic alcohol 
producers about the entire 80 to 100 million 
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bushels of existing grain fermentation capac- 
ity could be used to supply the following 
markets: 
Grain 
consumption, 
bushels 
The 29 percent of the industrial 
alcohol market previously sup- 
plied by imported blackstrap 


The manufacture of butadiene 
for synthetic rubber, paints, 
68, 000, 000 


It should be pointed out that the Depart- 
ment of Defense buys large quantities of in- 
dustrial alcohol directly and through varicus 
suppliers of products. A method might be 
developed, if it became necessary, whereby 
alcohol from grain could be supplied to the 
Defense Department and/or its suppliers at 
prices competitive with the prices now being 
paid, and the grain be supplied from the 
Government stockpile to the industrial alco- 
hol producers as indicated heretofore. Con- 
sideration might also be given to the matter 
of stockpiling of industrial alcohol. 

The channeling of as much grain as can 
be processed in existing industrial alcohol 
plants for the above programs would provide 
the least dislocation to other industries. 


Cost of aleohol from grain 
Widely varying estimates have been re- 
ceived by the Commission on the cost of 
alcohol from variously priced corn. Fol- 
lowing is a summary of these cost. estimates: 


Cost of corn Cost of alcohol 
per bushel 190° proof 

WN peice sia ngewe po nar cs aes ans tn $0. 50-80. 75 

. badd LE ripen gs ath -40- 66 

Ff! Sei ian sire wero te -85- 56 

T, a ees NAA S oo A A -26- 47 


The higher estimates in the range of val- 
-ues given ‘are probably excessive in that they 
include amortization of a new plant in 5 
years, which amounts to a figure of 16.8 cents 
per gallon. 
7 Butadiene: The market 
Butadiene can be made from either petro- 
leum or alcohol, The petroleum base stock 
is either butane or butylene. Butadiene is 
used principally in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber although a large market has 
recently developed in the paint industry. 
In 1954 about 18,000 tons of butadiene were 
used by the paint industry. Use of synthetic 
rubber is expanding. Even the export mar- 
ket has risen to nearly 100,000 tons annually. 
It is estimated that over the next 5 years 
the expanding production of synthetic rub- 
ber could consume up to 200 million bushels 
of grain annually. According to a survey by 
the Department of Commerce, the synthetic 
rubber market will expand to five times pres- 
ent capacity by the year 1975. 


Competitive position of grain alcohol 

For alcohol made from grain to be com- 
petitive with butane or butylene for the 
production of butadiene it would have to be 
laid down at the plants for the price ranging 
between 20 to 25 cents per gallon. Over long- 
term operations, these figures probably are 
on the low side. In the processes used to 
date, about 60 percent of the alcohol is con- 
verted to butadiene. The remaining alcohol 
is converted into byproducts. About 25 per- 
cent of the alcohol is converted into byprod- 
ucts the nature of which is not too well 
known. These byproducts were burned by 
the Union Carbide & Carbon Co. as a fuel. 
Through research, more information could be 
obtained on the nature of these byproducts 
and profitable uses developed for them. By 
enhancing the byproduct credit of these side 
products, it is possible that alcohol could 
command a price of from 27 to 30 cents 
a gallon, 
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Cost of an alcohol-butadiene program 

It is difficult to estimate precisely the cost 
to the Government of an alcohol-butadiene 
program. The return for corn has been esti- 
mated variously as from 11 cents to a figure 
approaching 50 cents per bushel. Because 
of the widely varying estimates received on 
the cost of producing alcohol and on the re- 
turn that can be obtained from corn, it is 
not possible to arrive at a precise figure for 
estimating the overall cost of an alcohol- 
butadiene program. It would seem that ac- 
curate costs on an overall program can be 
obtained only by carrying on an experimental 
program for a year or two, using all of the 
capacity of the idle industrial fermentation 
alcohol plants and the alcohol-butadiene 
units at Louisville and Kobuta. 

During the war years the alcohol fermenta- 
tion industry produced alcohol for butadiene 
(for the synthetic rubber program) without 
regard to costs or study of byproducts. The 
Commission points out that a vigorous re- 
search program toward solving the problem 
of removing the starch from cereal grain prior 
to fermentation of industrial alcohol (or 
prior to removal of the starch for other in- 
dustrial uses) will up-grade the protein from 
the grain into human food. It seems possi- 
ble that by thus increasing the recovering 
value of the protein the production of in- 
dustrial alcohol from the remaining starch 
would become a byprocuct and the cost low- 
ered sufficiently to compete with petroleum 
products in the expanding synthetic rubber, 
paint, and plastic markets. Manufacture of 
alcohol and butadiene on a full scale basis 
with careful study and analysis of results 
is necessary to determine the future economic 
position of grain in this industrial use. 

The Commission believes that if an alco- 
hol-butadiene program is adopted all plants, 
including those owned by the Government, 
whether for the making of alcohol or buta- 
diene, should be operated by private indus- 
try. 

Compavison of cost of an alcohol-butadiene 
program with present disposal programs 
The Commission has been desirous of 

comparing costs of an alcohol-butadiene pro- 

gram with the cost of some of the Govern- 
ment's present programs for the disposal of 


“surplus grains. 


About 60 percent of all surplus grain 
moved during the past years has been sold 
by Commodity Stabilization Service of the 
Department of Agriculture for cash. The 
return to the Government has been about 
76 percent of the original cost of the grain. 
In this case, the return to the Department 
has been much greater than could be ex- 
pected from the conversion of surplus grain 
to alcohol. 

Foreign Agricultural Service also has dis- 
posed of large quantities of grain. Under 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as amended, 
the Department has authority to dispose of 
surplus commodities for foreign currency, for 
relief purposes, and by barter. Only surplus 
grain sold for foreign currency (title I) need 
be considered for the purpose of this report. 

Exports of wheat and corn under title I 
totaled 93 and 11 million bushels, respec- 
tively, for fiscal year 1956. The foreign cur- 
rency proceeds of such sales are used for a 
variety of purposes, such as financing cer- 
tain United States administrative expenses 
abroad, foreign market development and Ful- 
bright exchange scholarships. But the bulk 
of proceeds in the four countries (Brazil, 
Egypt, Japan, and Yugoslavia) receiving over 
two-thirds of the title I wheat shipments, 
for example, is used for internal development 
of the countries concerned. 

It is estimated also that the market value 
of the 93 million bushels of wheat shipped 
under title I was approximately $154 million 
($1.65 per bushel, f. o. b. United States ports) 
as compared with the CCC cost (investment 
plus cost of financing) of $314 milllion—$3.38 
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per bushel. Similarly, the market value for 
11 million bushels of corn was $16 million 
($1.44 per bushel); CCC cost $27 million— 
$2.42 per bushel. In the case of both wheat 
and corn, CCC cost includes financing ocean 
freight and also freight differentials for 
quantities moved in American bottoms to 
meet the 50/50 shipping provisions of the 
program. 

A comparison of the costs of the disposal 
of surplus grains for foreign currency and 
the cost of diverting grain for conversion to 
alcohol indicates that the latter program 
might be less costly. 


Mr. CURTIS subsequently said: Ear- 
lier today the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas}] introduced a bill which I 
joined in cosponsoring. I am very 
happy to have this invitation extended 
to me by the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois to join in cosponsoring the meas- 
ure, because I am very much in favor of 
the objective of the proposed legislation. 
It provides for making a start, at least 
in an experimental way, toward the ob- 
jective of turning some of our agricul- 
tural surpluses to industrial use, particu- 
larly in the form of alcohol and rubber. 

Mr. President, it may develop that on 
further consideration of the program I 
may not be able to agree to certain fea- 
tures of the Douglas bill. The Commis- 
sion appointed by the President will re- 
port at a later time, and I am eager to 
see what they will have to say with re- 
gard to the general field. However, I 
am heartily in favor of the objective of 
the bill, and I hope the proposal can be 
worked out. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks may follow the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas}, which he made at the time 
the bill was introduced. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION OF PRODUC- 
ERS TO BARGAIN WITH PUR- 
CHASERS SINGLY OR IN GROUPS. 


Mr.: AIKEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize cooperative associations of 
producers to bargain- with purchasers 
singly or in groups, and for other pur- 


Ses. 

Cooperative associations of dairy 
farmers, in bargaining for the sale of 
milk to handlers, encounter a special 
problem under the antitrust laws which 
ought to be corrected. 

The cooperative associations, repre- 
senting dairy farmers, bargain for prices 
to be paid to farmers for milk by the 
handlers who process and distribute it. 
The problem arises particularly in 
metropolitan fluid milk markets where 
farmers associations must negotiate 
prices with more than one handler. 

The prices charged by marketing asso- 
ciations must be uniform as to all han- 
dlers on the market to avoid a charge of 
price discrimination under the Robinson- 
Patman Act. In practically all fluid 
markets of any substantial size there are 
several handlers. Trying to negotiate 
separately with one handler at a time 
for a price which must be uniform as to 
all handlers involves endless running 
back and forth and is impractical and 
inefficient. Since the price to all han- 
dlers must be the same, the cooperative 
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should be permitted, if it chooses, to call 
all the handlers together and negotiate 
with them as a group for the price to be 
paid for the milk which the association 
has for sale. 

The cooperatives insist that they have 
this right under the present law. How- 
ever, it is not clearly spelled out either 
in the statute or by court decisions, and 
the Department of Justice has raised 
questions about it. This has created a 
condition of uncertainty which is hin- 
dering the marketing process. Many 
dealers are fearful that they will become 
involved in an action by the Department 
of Justice if they bargain in a group, and 
some cooperatives share this concern. 
This has served to slow up and impede 
the effective marketing of milk. 

Unless Congress acts, this uncertainty 
will hang over the market like a cloud 
for many years until it is resolved even- 
tually by expensive and time-consuming 
court action. Since this is a right which 
should be recognized, Congress can per- 
form a valuable service to the dairy in- 
dustry by clarifying it and thus freeing 
the market from the needless and ham- 
pering uncertainty which now exists. 

The proposed legislation would permit 
one or more associations as sellers of milk 
to bargain with a group of handlers as 
purchasers of milk. Bargaining would 
be in good faith, at arm’s length, between 
seller and buyer, and no collusion be- 
tween seller and buyer would be per- 
mitted. The right of marketing associa- 
tions to bargain in a group as seller and 
the right of handlers to bargain in a 
group as buyer would be limited to the 
milk owned and controlled by the mar- 
keting associations, and no agreement 
as to retail prices would be permitted. 
The proposed bill would not adversely 
affect the antitrust laws. It merely 
would recognize a practical application 
of them to the realities of present-day 
milk marketing. 

I might add that for the purpose of 
the act “cooperative associations of pro- 
ducers,” and “marketing agencies in 
common,” mean such associations and 
marketing agencies as meet the require- 
ments of the Capper-Volstead Act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1743) to authorize co- 
operative associations of producers to 
bargain with purchasers singly or in 
groups and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. AIKEN, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS ACT, RELATING TO CIVIL 
PENALTIES IN CERTAIN ADDI- 
TIONAL CASES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 610 (a) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide for the imposition of 
civil penalties in certain additional cases, 
and for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a letter from the Secretary of Com- 
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merce, requesting the introduction of this 
proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1749) to amend section 
610 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide for the im- 
position of civil penalties in certain addi- 
tional cases, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. Macnu- 
son is as follows: 


Tue SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 22, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is requested that 
the enclosed draft of a bill be introduced in 
the Senate at your convenience. The pur- 
pose of the proposal is “to amend section 610 
(a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, to provide for the imposition of 
civil penalties in certain additional cases, and 
for other purposes.” 

A comprehensive Federal aviation safety 
program is provided in title VI of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, involving the is- 
suance of safety regulations by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the issuance of cer- 
tificates of competency by the Secretary of 
Commerce, The program encompasses not 
only those matters directly involved in the 
actual operation of aircraft, but certain re- 
lated ground activities as well. Thus, 
mechanics, repairmen, aircraft dispatchers, 
air traffic control tower operators, and para- 
chute riggers, and, to some extent, aviation 
manufacturers, repair stations, aviation 
schools, and other air agencies, are federally 
regulated and certificated under authority 
derived from title VI of the act. 

Because of certain language in title VI and 
the language of the penalty provisions in title 
IX of the act, many of these ground activ- 
ities present special enforcement problems 
for the Secretary of Commerce. 

Section 901 (a) provides “any person who 
violates any provision of * * * title(s) VI 
* * * of this act * * shall be subject toa 
civil penalty of not to exceed $1,000 for each 
such violation. Any such penalty may be 
compromised * * by the Secretary of 
Commerce. Consequently, no civil penalty 
can be imposed unless there is a violation 
of a provision of title VI. The prohibitions 
of title VI, insofar as relevant to this discus- 
sion, are contained in section 610 (a) of the 
Ciyil Aeronautics Act. That section pro- 
vides: 

“(a) It shall be unlawful— 

“(1) For any person to operate in air com- 
merce any civil aircraft for which there is not 
currently in effect an airworthiness certifi- 
cate, or in violation of the terms of any 
such certificates; 

“(2) For any person to serve in any capac- 
ity as an airman in connection with any 
civil aircraft used in air commerce without 
an airman certificate authorizing him to 
serve in such capacity, or in violation of the 
terms of any such certificate; 

“(3) For any person to employ for service 
in connection with any civil aircraft used in 
air commerce an airman who does not have 
an airman certificate authorizing him to 
serve in the capacity for which he is em- 
ployed; 

“(4) For any person to operate as an air 
carrier without an air carrier operating cer- 
tificate, or in violation of the terms of any 
such certificate; 
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“(5) For any person to operate aircraft in 
air commerce in violation of any other rule, 
regulation, or certificate of the authority 
under this title; and 

“(6) For any person to operate a seaplane 
or other aircraft of United States registry 
upon the high seas in contravention of the 
regulations proclaimed by the President pur- 
suant to section 1 of the act entitled ‘An 
act to authorize the President to proclaim 
regulations for preventing collisions at sea.“ 

These prohibitions do not extend to all 
the matters which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is authorized to regulate, nor to all the 
matters which are included within the cer- 
tification authority of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. There is no mention in this section 
of production certificates; the general pro- 
hibition against violation of regulations in 
subsection (a) (5) extends only to persons 
who operate aircraft in air commerce, and 
not to persons who service aircraft and air- 
craft equipment and who train aviation per- 
sonnel on the ground. 

Thus, although the Secretary may issue 
production certificates authorizing aircraft 
and aircraft component manufacturers to 
duplicate articles for which a type certificate 
has been issued, there is no provision in title 
VI that requires adherence to the terms of 
these certificates. Similarly, there are no 
prohibitions against violation of many of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board's regulations govern- 
ing mechanics and repair stations (except 
those employed by air common carriers, sec. 
605), parachute riggers, and ground aviation 
schools, and other air agencies. 

In any case arising under title VI in which 
a civil penalty cannot be imposed, the only 
enforcement remedy which the Secretary of 
Commerce can pursue is a suspension or 
revocation proceeding before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board against the certificate held 
by the offender. Section 609 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act authorizes suspension of a 
certificate “if the interest of the public so 
requires,” or revocation for any reason which 
would justify refusal to issue it in the first 
instance. No technical violation of the act 
need be shown in these proceedings. It has 
been found, however, that suspension and 
revocation are inappropriate remedies in 
many cases which relate to ground activities 
affecting aviation. 

Suspension and revocation result in the 
loss of the certificate holder's means of live- 
lihood or suspension of his business, and 
the loss of production or service in essential 
industries. This result is ordinarily too 
severe for the usual offense. The proceed- 
ings before the Civil Aeronautics Board must 
follow all of the technical requirements of 
the procedure provisions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act and of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. They are time-consuming, and 
therefore expensive to the public. 

The civil penalty, on the other hand, which 
is the normal sanction now imposed for 
minor violations of other safety provisions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act, is a simple, 
expeditious, and effective remedy, more 
readily adaptable to the requirements of 
particular cases. Under the language of 
section 901 (a), previously quoted, a statu- 
tory maximum penalty of $1,000 is provided, 
and the Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to compromise for a lesser amount, 
Most such cases are now handled by a sim- 
ple exchange of letters. If the person from 
whom the penalty is demanded does not 
wish to compromise, the matter must be ad- 
judicated in a Federal court. There is thus 
an adequate safeguard against arbitrary ad- 
ministrative action. 

The rules, regulations, and other safety 
requirements governing manufacturers and 
air agencies, and those which relate to the 
airman such as mechanics whose activities 
do not directly involve operation of aircraft, 
are all important to aviation safety. It has 
been the experience of the Department of 
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Commerce that safety requirements that are 
not enforced are not universally obeyed. 
Under present law the Department of Com- 
merce is placed in the dilemma, in many 
cases, of either not enforcing these require- 
ments or of using the inappropriate sus- 
pension or revocation sanction. The 1 
lation provided in the attached draft bill 
would resolve that dilemma, providing a 
more practical, more just, more appropriate, 
and more efficient enforcement process in 
the form of civil penalties. The proposed 
bill would amend section 610 (a) of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to declare 
illegal, in addition to the present prohibi- 
tions, any violation of the safety require- 
ments by manufacturers holding production 
certificates, by air agencies, and by airmen 
such as mechanics whose activities do not 
directly involve operation of aircraft. With 
this amendment, to which section 901 (a) 
of the act would automatically apply, civil 
penalties could be imposed in all of the 
additional cases described in this report. In 
the opinion of the Department of Com- 
merce, the existence of this additional en- 
forcement authority would promote compli- 
ance with necessary aviation safety require- 
ments, and the Department therefore urges 
that the attached bill receive early consid- 
eration by the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it has no objection to the transmission of 
this letter and proposed legislation to the 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


TENNESSEE RIVER BASIN WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL COMPACT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
granting the consent and approval of 
Congress to the Tennessee River Basin 
Water Pollution Control Compact, which, 
before it can become effective, requires 
the consent and approval of the Con- 
gress. 

This compact arose out of a series of 
conferences between the States of Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
The compact has of this date been rati- 
fied by the States of Tennessee by chap- 
ter 151 of the Public Act of 1955; and 
Mississippi, by H. B. No. 855 of the regu- 
lar session of 1956, and requires Congres- 
sional approval to become effective as 
to those States. 

In the Tennessee Basin, as elsewhere, 
the maintenance of adequate supplies of 
high-quality water has assumed greater 
importance in recent years. Continuing 
increased demands on the Tennessee 
Basin waters have focused attention on 
the quality of the water itself. Evidence 
is mounting that the quality of the water 
has been deteriorating rapidly. Re- 
cently, the Tennessee State Planning 
Commission has found that prospective 
industries and manufacturers are choos- 
ing to locate elsewhere as they discover 
that analyses of the river water fail to 
come up to their specifications. I am 
sure other States in the Tennessee River 
Basin will be confronted with the same 
sad experience. 

Individually, the States in the Tennes- 
see River Basin have taken important 
steps to initiate adequate pollution con- 
trol and abatement programs. How- 
ever, the interstate nature of the Ten- 
nessee and its tributaries necessitates 
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coordination and cooperation by the 
States concerned. 

The proposed legislation which I in- 
troduce today will give the authority for 
these interested States to cooperate and 
coordinate their efforts. I hope the Con- 
gress will give speedy approval to this 
bill so that these States can proceed with 
this important undertaking. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1751) granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress to the 
Tennessee River Basin Water Pollution 
control compact, introduced by Mr. 
KEFAUVER (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT, RELATING TO THE 
LEASING OF SPACE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
transmitted to me, as chairman of Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, by the 
Administrator of General Services with 
a request for its introduction and con- 
sideration. 

The bill is intended to improve the 
economy and efficiency of the Govern- 
ment’s space leasing program by au- 
thorizing additional leasing techniques 
comparable to those employed in the 
business world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
transmitted to the President of the Sen- 
ate by the Administrator of General 
Services, which explains the purpose of 
this bill, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1754) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to lease 
space for Federal agencies for periods 
not exceeding 30 years, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN, by request, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

The letter presented by Mr. MCOLEL- 
LAN is as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith, for referral to the appropriate com- 
mittee, a draft bill prepared by this agency, 
to amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to lease 
space for Federal agencies for periods not 
exceeding 30 years, and for other purposes. 

The bill is intended to improve economy 
and efficiency in the Government’s space- 
leasing program by the authorization of ad- 
ditional leasing techniques comparable to 
those employed in the business world. 

The bill authorizes the Administrator of 
General Services to enter into leases for pe- 
riods not exceeding 30 years. Similar au- 
thority is now vested in the Postmaster Gen- 
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eral (39 U. S. C. 903). The Administrator of 
General Services has authority to lease space 
for only a maximum of 5 years (laws cited in 
sec. 2 of the draft bill). 

As the chief leasing agency of the Federal 
Government, the General Services Adminis- 
tration should be empowered to use all the 
leasing techniques employed by private busi- 
ness to secure the most advantageous lease 
arrangements. The proposed 30-year leasing 
authority is not intended to be exercised as a 
substitute for any existing public-building 
construction program. Rather, it would be 
used as auxiliary to those authorities in cases 
where foreseeable advantage to the Govern- 
ment appears. 

The proposed authority would provide an 
opportunity for the Government to obtain 
space in modern facilities at reduced cost be- 
cause of the longer period possible for amor- 
tization of the lessor’s construction or major 
remodeling and other costs. 

We are satisfied that the authority can be 
exercised to the advantage of the Govern- 
ment because of the large volume of perma- 
nent space needs of the Government which 
must be met by lease arrangements and for 
which Federal building-construction pro- 
grams, including the Public Buildings Pur- 
chase Contract Act of 1954, are not suitable 
or available. 

Subsection (h) (2) of the bill permits the 
Administrator to sell or otherwise transfer 
to an intended lessor of the Government ex- 
isting Government property and property 
which the Government may acquire as de- 
sirable for the proposed transaction. This 
freedom to work out a businesslike deal 
parallels authority now vested in the Post- 
master General. 

Should unexpected changes of circum- 
stance occur leaving the Government with a 
portion of its long-term lease unused, the 
Administrator could, under existing author- 
ity, dispose of the leasehold as surplus prop- 
erty. Subsection (h) (3) of the bill would 
facilitate disposal action by authorizing ne- 
gotiation, rather than public advertising, 
where this may be more advantageous. In 
addition, this subsection of the bill would 
permit the Administrator to pay out of the 
rentals received from the Government's ten- 
ant (who leases the unexpired portion of the 
term) both the cost of providing the tenant 
with janitorial and similar services and sup- 
plies, as well as the rentals due from the Gov- 
ernment to its lessor under the basic lease. 

Ordinarily, the rentals received by the Goy- 
ernment from its tenant would be for de- 
posit to miscellaneous receipts. The author- 
ization in the bill would facilitate better 
management of the surplus leasehold because 
provision is not usually made in agency 
budget estimates or appropriations for such 
unanticipated expenses as furnishing sery- 
ice to a surplus leasehold tenant. This flex- 
ibility in financing will help Government dis- 
posal personnel meet the requirements of 
prospective tenants and it will increase the 
ability of this agency to upgrade and consoli- 
date the space used by Federal agencies. 

Section 2 proposes the repeal of three laws 
which limit our leasing authority to 5 years. 
The draft bill, if enacted, would authorize 
leases for any period not exceeding 30 years 
as the needs of the Government may dictate. 

Information on cost or savings as a result 
of this proposed legislation cannot be de- 
veloped by reason of the nature of the lease 
contracts which might be entered into. It 
would be highly impracticable to forecast 
the cost or savings except to say that, if the 
national economy remained at a relatively 
stable level, it would be reasonable to expect 
that cheaper rental rates would prevail be- 
cause of (a) the longer period for amortiza- 
tion of the lessor’s construction or major re- 
modeling costs; (b) the attractiveness of the 
security represented by such lease as a long- 
term investment; and (c) the stabilizing ef- 
fect of such leases over a long period not- 
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withstanding variations in the level of the 
national economy. It is not expected that 
any increase in civilian employment or ex- 
penditures will result from the proposed leg- 
islation. 

This agency urges prompt and favorable 
consideration of the draft bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANELIN G. FLOETE, 
Administrator. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 210 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended (40 U. S. C. 490), 
is further amended by the addition of sub- 
section (h), to read as follows: 

“(h) (1) The Administrator is authorized 
to negotiate and enter into lease agreements 
with any person, copartnership, corporation, 
or other public or private entity, which do 
not bind the Government for periods in ex- 
cess of 30 years for each such lease agree- 
ment, on such terms as he deems to be in 
the interest of the United States and neces- 
sary for the accommodation of Federal agen- 
cies in buildings and improvements which 
are in existence or to be erected by the lessor 
for such purposes and to assign and reassign 
space therein to Federal agencies. 

“(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, and without regard to the 
other provisions of this act relating to the 
acquisition or disposal of property, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to acquire real 
property by purchase, condemnation, lease, 
donation or otherwise, to improve (includ- 
ing demolition) federally owned property, 
and to negotiate the disposal of such ac- 
quired and federally owned property upon 
such terms as he may determine to be in 
the best interest of the United States. 

“(3) If the unexpired portion of any lease 
of space to the Government is determined by 
the Administrator to be surplus property and 
the property is thereafter disposed of by 
sublease by the Administrator, the Adminis- 
trator is authorized, notwithstanding section 
204 (a), to deposit rental received in the 
Buildings Management Fund and defray from 
the fund any costs necessary to provide serv- 
ices to the Government's lessee and to pay 
the rent on the lease of the space to the 
Government.” 

Sec. 2. The following laws are repealed: 
Act of March 2, 1913, 37 Stat. 718 (paragraph 
on leasing storage space), as amended by 
section 6 of the act approved June 14, 1946, 60 
Stat. 258 (40 U. S. C. 36); section 407, act 
of June 16, 1949, 63 Stat. 199, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 37a); and the first sentence of 
amended section 3 of the act of August 27, 
1935 (60 Stat. 257; 40 U. S. C. 304c). 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF A 
NOMINATION BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr: GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
Stanley C. Allyn, of Ohio, to be the repre- 
sentative of the United States to the 
Twelfth Session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 

Notice is given that the nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed, 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
for the consideration of nominations on 
the calendar beginning with the new 
reports. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
the nomination of Stanley C. Allyn, of 
Ohio, to be a representative to the 12th 
Session of the Economic Commission for 
Europe of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Arnie J. Suomela, of Oregon, to be Com- 
missioner of Fish and Wildlife, Department 
of the Interior. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated, beginning with the new 
reports. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John Clifford Folger, of the District 
of Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Belgium. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Philip Young, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Philip W. Bonsal, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Bolivia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Fred C. Scribner, Jr., of Maine, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Louis J. Hector, of Florida, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for a term of 6 years expiring December 
31, 1962. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business, 


RIVER AND HARBOR AND FLOOD 
CONTROL ACT OF 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of Senate bill 497, the un- 
finished business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 497) authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
ro 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


— — 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that, as soon 
as possible, we hope to proceed to the 
consideration of the bills and resolutions 
which I shall enumerate. We may not 
necessarily take them up in the order 
in which they are mentioned, but I 
should like all Senators to be on notice 
of the possibility that they may be 
brought before the Senate. The list is 
as follows: 

Order No. 11, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 2, to create a joint congressional 
committee to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of all matters 
connected with the election, succession, 
and duties of the President and Vice 
President. 

Order No. 69, Senate Resolution 24, to 
amend rule XIV of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate. 

Order No. 119, S. 1423, a bill to amend 
sections 801, 802, and 1102 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended. 
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That bill has not yet been cleared by 
the minority, but I am hopeful it will be. 

Order No. 130, H. R. 4815, to provide 
permanent authority for the Postmaster 
General to establish postal stations at 
camps, posts, or stations of the Armed 
Forces, and at defense or other strategic 
installations, and for other purposes. 

Order No. 160, S. 1585, to amend the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
to provide for more effective evaluation 
of the fiscal requirements of the execu- 
tive agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 

Order No. 179, S. 78, to provide for 
the maintenance and operation of the 
bridge to be constructed over the Poto- 
mac River from Jones Point, Va., to 
Maryland. 

Order No. 180, S. 685, to extend the 
life of the District of Columbia Audito- 
rium Commission. 

Order No. 181, S. 1034, to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to convey to the University of Missouri 
for agricultural puposes, certain real 
property in Callaway County, Mo. 

Order No. 182, S. 812, to amend the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 with respect to 
price support for extra long staple cot- 
ton. 

Order No. 183, S. 1314, to extend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Order No. 184, S. 1442, to facilitate 
the regulation, control, and eradication 
of plant pests. 

Order No. 185, S. 44, to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to exchange 
certain lands in the State of New 
Mexico. 

Order No. 186, H. R. 4813, to extend 
the life of the District of Columbia Au- 
ditorium Commission, and for other 
purposes. 

That bill is the same as Order No. 180, 
S. 685. 

Order No. 187, S. 1549, to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

Order No. 188, Senate Joint Resolution 
39, to authorize the construction of cer- 
tain water conservation projects to pro- 
vide for a more adequate supply of water 
for irrigation purposes in the Pecos River 
Basin, N. Mex., and Tex. 

Order No. 189, S. 42, to provide for the 
construction by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the San Angelo Federal recla- 
mation project, Texas, and for other 
purposes. 

Order No. 190, S. 1679, to increase the 

special assistance authorization avail- 
able to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association for the purchase of mort- 
gages insured under title VIII of the 
National Housing Act. 

The last four measures have not yet 
been cleared by the minority, but I am 
hopeful they will be over the weekend. 
I should like to have Senators on notice 
that when we conclude action on the 
pending business there is a possibility we 
may proceed to consider any of the meas- 
ures which have been listed, and we want 
to feel at liberty to do so. 
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MOVEMENT OF HEADQUARTERS OF 
MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAIL- 
ROAD 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
yesterday I called the attention of the 
Senate to the action of the management 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
in secretly moving its headquarters from 
St. Louis last weekend. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], chairman 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, has asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a full 
report as to the rights of the employees, 
the responsibility of the railroad as a 
public utility, and the suggestions of the 
Commission. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Macnuson’s letter be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARCH 27, 1957. 
Hon. OWEN CLARKE, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Senator STUART SYM- 
INGTON has called to my attention an 
extraordinary action wherein the manage- 
ment of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
abruptly moved its headquarters accounting 
office from St. Louis, Mo., to Denison, Tex., 
this past weekend without any advance no- 
tice whatever to its employees or to the 
public. 

Attached are photostatic copies of news- 
paper articles from the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat and the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch, reporting on this move. 
Based on these articles, it appears that many 
employees of the railroad came to work Mon- 
day morning, only to read a sign pasted on 
the closed doors to the effect that if they 
wanted to work they could apply in Denison, 
Tex., at 10 o’clock Wednesday morning. 

Based on the information now available, 
it appears that this railroad, a public utility, 
has acted in this matter in an arbitrary, 
high-handed manner, without regard either 
for its employees or the public interest. 

Business and civic leaders of St. Louis, in 
reporting this incident to Senator SYMING- 
TON, have expressed their deep concern about 
the manner in which this move was under- 
taken and carried through. 

At your earliest convenience I would appre- 
ciate a full report as to the rights of the 
employees, the responsibility of the railroad 
as a public utility, and the suggestions of 
your Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, Chairman. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part 
of my remarks an editorial entitled 
“Helluva Way To Run a Railroad,” pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of March 23, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

March 23, 1957] 
HELLUVA War To RUN A RAILROAD 

The way the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road is handling its affairs in St. Louis re- 
fiects no credit on the railroad. 

The Katy had a deficit of more than 
$500,000 for January and February. They 
have apparently decided to move all of their 
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operations elsewhere. This is a management 
decision with which no one can quarrel. The 
first principle of business is survival and 
the second is solvency. 

If the Katy had met the issue honestly and 
in a straightforward manner with its em- 
ployees and the public, there might be cause 
for regret at the move, but at least those 
concerned would know and understand the 
facts. Instead of that, the policy of its 
new president, William N. Deramus III, is 
apparently to dodge all inquiries and re- 
porters, 

As a result, employees in many depart- 
ments were informed on a Friday that they 
were out of a job as of that afternoon unless 
they wanted to go to Texas. The purchasing 
department had been moved from St. Louis 
and prior to that time the treasury, law 
and passenger traffic departments had like- 
wise moved from the city, all cloaked in 
great secrecy. 

St. Louis has been very kind to the Katy 
Railroad and considered it a good neighbor. 
Hundreds and even thousands of employees 
have given many years of faithful service. 
It is a poor show indeed when these years 
of hospitality and loyalty are apparently 
dumped in the discard by the Katy’s finan- 
ciers, and no straightforward explanation 
of what is happening or what is in prospect 
is afforded either the community or the men 
and women who have served the railroad so 
long and so well. 

The Katy's recent maneuvers in St. Louis 
have been an object lesson on how not to 
handle employees or a community. 

Their handling of this situation has been 
just as bad as the other railroads’ relation- 
ship with the St. Louis community has 
been good, which is all the more the pity. 

This newspaper has been outspoken when 
it felt that unions have transgressed. We 
would be less than honest if we did not speak 
similar criticism of employers when they so 
richly merit condemnation. 

It is extremely regrettable that a fine 
relationship, which extends back over 80 
long a period of time, will be completely 
wrecked by inept handling in a matter of 
a few days or weeks. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks an article entitled “One 
Hundred and Fifteen Employees of Katy 
Report for Work, Find Jobs Abolished,” 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of March 25, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
25, 1957 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN EMPLOYEES OF 
Kary Report ron WORK, FIND JOBS ABOL- 
ISHED—SIGN ON OFFICE Door TELLS THOSE 
WANTING EMPLOYMENT To BE IN DENISON, 
TEX., BY WEDNESDAY 


About 115 accounting department employ- 
ees of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
appeared for work today but found their of- 
fices locked and dark, and a sign directing 
job-seekers to report Wednesday at Denison, 
Tex. 

Employees affected by the surprise move 
included 60 workers at the railroad’s head- 
quarters in the Railway Exchange Building, 
611 Olive Street. The remainder had been 
employed in offices at the freight house at 
1600 North Broadway. 

The workers at the downtown office, some 
of whom arrived carrying lunches, expressed 
concern over the whereabouts of personal 
belongings they had left in their desks Fri- 
day. The items ranged from eyeglasses and 
small sums of cash to a $400 check left by 
one woman, 
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NO PREVIOUS NOTICE. 


An officer of their union said no previous 
oficial notice had been given that the work 
here would be eliminated, The railroad ofi- 
cials had denied rumors of an impending 
change, he said. 

The Post-Dispatch reported yesterday that 
the railroad began moving truckloads of rec- 
ords from its headquarters early Sunday. 
Katy officials have refused to say where the 
records were being sent, but it was reported 
the files will go to Denison where consoli- 
dated accounting offices are being set up. 

Approximately 40 of the employees, angry 
and stunned by the loss of jobs, milled in 
the 15th-floor corridor outside their closed 
office at 8:30 a. m. today, and read and reread 
the sign posted on a door. 

A security officer, armed and wearing a 
western-style hat, stood beside the door and 
objected when a Post-Dispatch reporter and 
photographer wanted to copy the sign’s text 
and make a picture. 

TEXT OF SIGN 

“Get your newspaper out of here,” he sald, 
in mild tones. He said the was 
blocking the view of others who wanted to 
read the bulletin. When a murmur of pro- 
test began in the crowd, the officer stepped 
aside. The sign read: 

“This office was transferred to Denison, 
Tex., March 23, and employees who desire to 
transfer will report to Denison for duties 
starting at 8 a. m., Wednesday, March 27, 
1957. 

“Pullman cars for exclusive use of all em- 
ployees will be attached to the head end of 
the Texas Special leaving St. Louis at 5:40 
p. m. Tuesday, March 26. 

“You will be permitted to stay in these cars 
at Denison for a period of 1 week, and you 
will be allowed $4 a day for meals for the 
period you occupy the pullman cars. You 
are excused and will be paid your wages for 
March 25-26, and those who do not desire to 
transfer and who are entitled to vacations 
will be paid for their vacations on the next 
rolis. The railroad will reimburse those em- 
ployees who move their household effects to 
Denison. 

“Advise Mr. J. V. Hennelly if you will trans- 
fer to Denison, and if you will occupy pull- 
man cars. J. T. Stephenson, comptroller.” 

The laid-off employees said that even if 
they could wind up personal affairs in St. 
Louis by tomorrow, including the disposal of 
their homes, making the transfer would be 
-unwise for many. 

A woman who said she had been in the 
voucher department 39 years stated she would 
not move because the railroad might cut off 
other people after they got to Denison. 

Some workers said they had worked for 
the Katy Railroad for periods ranging from 
12 to 40 years. 

Among the clerks laid off by today’s action 
Was one woman who said her eyeglasses had 
been left in a desk which apparently is 
en route to Texas. She said her lawyer had 
advised her to obtain new spectacles and to 
send the bill to Deramus. 

Another woman said a check for more than 
$400 payable to her was in her desk, She 
has the key to the locked compartment in 
which she had placed the check for safe- 
keeping. 

A third woman employee moaned: “Oh, all 
the club's records are gone.” 

The Railway Exchange Building office was 
opened later. It had been stripped of furni- 
ture. The security officer left after attempt- 
ing to exchange pleasantries with the dis- 
missed workers who aimlessly roamed the 
debris-littered floor. 

Six men who said they had worked Satur- 
day morning, whereas their colleagues had 
closed their desks Friday, said they had been 
given no inkling that the office was to be 
stripped of furnishings overnight Saturday. 
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One worker distributed bulletins stating 
that due “to the evacuation of the Katy 
Railroad from St. Louis on such short no- 
tice,” no Information had been published on 
the future of the M-K-T general office credit 
union, The credit union has been reorgan- 
ized, it was stated. 

“Under the circumstances,” the bulletin 
said, shareholders would be allowed to with- 
draw 25 percent of their funds at this time. 
Further withdrawal would be allowed, it was 
said, when outstanding loans were paid. 

P. L. Bonney, president of Katy Lodge 97, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, said that un- 
til last July the railroad employed about 250 
workers in the 15th-floor office. Some staff 
reductions began then, he said, but the big 
slash occurred January 15, 1 week after Wil- 
liam N. Deramus III became president of the 
railroad. 

Bonney said the employees affected by to- 
day’s action Included workers in the account- 
ing department, the disbursement depart- 
ment, and the typing bureau. 

Bonney said Katy employees remaining on 
15th floor include 29 in freight traffic; 8 in 
the division freight office; and 1 worker in 
the mail room, insurance office, and pass 
bureau. One of the workers in the freight 
traffic office said he and coworkers are re- 
moving personal effects from their desks, as 
a precaution. 

Asked what the union would do about the 
abolition of the jobs, Bonney said: “I hope 
we can do something, but personally, I don’t 
know what we can do.” He sald union of- 
pores superior to him must handle negotia- 

ons, 

The international president of the union, 
George M. Harrison, said last week that the 
Katy's new president, Deramus, is conduct- 
ing a slaughter of jobs that may result in 
dismissal of between 500 and 700 Katy rail- 
road clerks. 

“Deramus is making all his moves in se- 
crecy, because he doesn’t want the public to 
know what he is up to,” Harrison said. “He 
is violating our contract right and left.” 

Deramus, 41 years old, became the young- 
est railroad president of a major line when 
he took charge of the Chicago Great Western 
in 1949. His father is president of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 

Some railroad officials here who are watch- 
ing with interest Deramus’ administration 
of the Katy, said he is reputed to believe 
that the general public is not interested in 
the internal affairs of railroad operations, 
and that such operations are not the con- 
cern of the public even if interest is shown. 

While young Deramus is closemouthed 
about his plans for the Katy, his problem is 
obvious, railroaders report. They said he 
must reduce operating costs and consider 
how to replace some aging equipment. They 
believe he is seeking to consolidate the Katy 
with some other line to assure an inter- 
change of freight. Rail executives point out 
that the Katy has competing lines parallel- 
ing many of its routes. 

One railroadman estimated Deramus, 
since becoming president of the Katy, has 
cut $6 million from the annual payroll. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks an article entitled “Veteran 
Katy Workers Stunned by Secret Move,” 
published in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat of March 26, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

March 26, 1957] 
VETERAN KATY W BY SECRET 


Employees with 30 or more years’ service 
were among those stunned when they re- 
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ported. to. work yesterday at Katy offices and 
found & notice posted on a door stating their 
jobs were at an end. 

One of them was W. J. Bouska, a veteran 
of 33 years with the railroad, who lives at 
62234 Eichelberger Avenue. Bouska and 
about 100 others who lost their St. Louis jobs 
had no advance notice. 

NOTICE POSTED 

The workers in the Katy's accounting of- 
fice in the Railway Exchange Building and 
the auditor of revenue office at 1600 North 
Broadway glumly crowded around notices 
posted on the office door. 

Standing by was a railway agent wearing 
& big, Texas-style hat, who tried to keep news 
photographers from snapping pictures of the 
notice. 

The notice announced that “this office 
was transferred to Denison, Tex.” as of last 
Saturday. 

“The employees who desire to transfer will 
report to Denison for duty starting at 8 a. m. 
Wednesday, March 27,“ the notice read. 

“Pullman cars for the exclusive use of our 
employees will be attached to the head end 
of the Texas Special leaving St. Louis 5:40 
p. m., Tuesday, March 26. You will be per- 
mitted to stay in these cars at Denison for a 
period of 1 week and you will be allowed 64a 
day for meals for the period you occupy the 
pullman cars.” 

It went on to say that displaced employees 
will be paid for yesterday and today and that 
employees will be reimbursed for moving 
furniture to Denison, 


FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE MILES 
AWAY 

The distance from St. Louis to Denison is 
573 road miles. 

An employee with 29 years of Katy service 
commented after reading the notice that he 
would have no assurance of a job if he trans- 
ferred to Texas because his seniority would 
not be recognized there. 

hey could have at least given us a week’s 
notice,’ another man said. 

Almost all said they would remain in St. 
Louis and seek other jobs. They pointed out 
they couldn't sell homes and settle other 
affairs in 2 days. 

Elmer Streng, chief clerk of the disburse- 
ment department, took names of those em- 
ployees who wanted to transfer to Texas, He 
sald about 10 or 12 signed up. 

Office furniture and files were moved out 
in a hush-hush operation, over the weekend. 
The equipment was piled into big moving 
vans, which quickly moved across the bridges 
into Illinois and south toward Texas. 

Employees expressed concern over personal 
effects that they left in their desks Friday. 
The desks had been moved out. Several said 
they were missing eyeglasses. A woman said 
she had $400 in checks in her desk. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks an article entitled “Katy 
Equipment Trucking on Down the Ave- 
nue,” published in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of March 25, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

March 25, 1957] 
Katy EQUIPMENT TRUCKING ON DOWN THE 
AVENUE 


The Katy Railroad loaded its office equip- 
ment on trucks early yesterday and started 
on its midnight ride to Texas. 

Loading gangs, working under a cloak of 
darkness that was pierced by photo flash- 
bulbs, carted furniture from Katy offices in 
the Railway Exchange Building and into 
a Tow of waiting vans. 
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The hush-hush operation started at 12:07 
a. m., and was still in progress 12 hours later. 
A trucking official said at noon: “We haven't 
even started.” 

Katy—short for Missouri-Kansas-Texas— 
is in the process of pulling up stakes in St. 
Louis and shifting most of its headquarters 
operations to Denison and Dallas, Tex. 

OFFICIALS SILENT 

Railroad officials have been reluctant to 
talk about the shift at all, and both they 
and van-line spokesmen were silent about the 
midnight move. 

Reports of the truck operation, said to 
involve some 300,000 pounds of office equip- 
ment, came to light Saturday, however, and 
newsmen were on hand to watch when load- 
ing started. 

Five vans quickly lined up outside the 
Railway Exchange Building. Their tailgates 
were lowered and empty cardboard cartons 
were carried by elevator to Katy's 15th-floor 
Offices. 

Reporters were barred from the floor but 
they waited below and watched while filing 
cases, cabinets, and other furniture was 
loaded on the vans. 

Drivers, reported to have been here since 
Tuesday under sealed orders, said only they 
were going to Texas. 

It was learned one of the initial five vans 
was to ride piggyback on a train while the 
others proceeded over the road. 

A check shortly before noon revealed the 
loading crews were still at work and two more 
vans were lined up on Locust Street outside 
the building. 

A Globe-Democrat reporter entered the 
building, took a passenger elevator to the 
15th floor and alighted: Workmen were scur- 
rying around and some offices had been par- 
tially emptied. 

“BETTER GET OUT” 

On his way out, the reporter was accosted 
by a man who asked if he worked here. Iden- 
tifying himself, the reporter was told: 

“This office closed Saturday. That means 
you're trespassing. You better get out.” 

At 1600 North Broadway, where Katy main- 
tains a freight station, more furniture—in- 
cluding desks and filing cabinets—was being 
loaded on vans. Four trucks were lined up at 
a loading dock. 

A fleet of vans from two major lines was 
engaged for the move. It was reported that 
drivers working for one of the lines were not 
given full instructions until a 10 a. m. briefing 
conference Saturday. 

The railroad reported a net deficit of $519,- 
608 for January and February, a picture it is 
trying to change by cutting costs and stream- 
lining operations. Its treasury, law, and pur- 
chasing departments already have shifted to 
Texas. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an article entitled “Most of 
Katy’s 125 Locked-Out Workers Plan to 
Go to Texas,” published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of March 26, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 

26, 1957] 

Most or Karx's 125 LOCKED-OUT WORKERS 
PLAN To Go To TEXAS—PREPARED To BOARD 
SPECIAL Cars DEPARTING Topay—UNIon 

= CHIEF CALLS RAILROAD’S ACTION HIGH- 

HANDED 

Most of the approximately 125 Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas (Katy) Railroad employees 
who found their offices locked and dark when 
they reported for work here yesterday were 
preparing today to accept the railroad’s ulti- 
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matum to go to Denison, Tex., if they want to 
keep their jobs. 

A few veteran workers eligible for retire- 
ment indicated they would not make the 
move, as did.some young women stenogra- 
phers, but other employees were getting 
ready to board the special pullman cars 
scheduled to leave Union Station for Texas at 
5:40 p. m, today. 

About 50 employees were on hand this 
morning, and they were confused and wor- 
ried about their jobs. 

These workers included 30 in the sales and 
service department and freight-traffic de- 
partment on the 15th floor of the Railway 
Exchange Building and 20 in the freight 
house on North Broadway. 

Orders were given recently to top officers 
and division heads of the railroad by William 
N. Deramus III, who took over the presidency 
recently, to remain away from their offices 
and make themselves unavailable to employ- 
ees, union representatives, and the public, 
the Post-Dispatch was told. 


HIGHHANDED, ARBITRARY 


Meanwhile, George M. Harrison, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, de- 
scribed the Katy's action in closing its offices 
in the Railway Exchange Building and at 
1600 North Broadway as “highhanded, arbi- 
trary, and precipitous.” ; 

Other union officials also denounced the 
manner in which the railroad shut down its 
offices here without any previous warning to 
employees, who were stunned by the terše 
notice posted on doors yesterday, telling 
them to report to Denison by tomorrow. 

“Why people want to handle their labor 
relations like this, III never know.“ Harrison, 
who is in Houston, Tex., for a meeting of the 
union’s general chairmen, told the Post-Dis- 
patch. “It’s just the arrogance of some rail- 
road officials. You can't move human beings 
around like that.” 

Referring to Deramus, Harrison said: 

“He has the background of a stormy petrel. 
We'll have trouble with him wherever he is.“ 

Union officials said they will insist the Katy 
give St. Louis employees whose jobs have 
been abolished similar work at the same rate 
of pay in Denison, and that the railroad pay 
all expenses for moving employees and their 
families, in addition to providing boarding 
expenses or accommodations while they seek 
new homes. 

VIOLATION CHARGED 


Harrison and James L. Dyer, his executive 
assistant, who has an office in Cincinnati, 
said the railroad violated its agreement 
with the union to give a 90-day notice when 
offices are to be transferred from one city to 
another. 

“They didn't say a word to us about it, and 
we couldn't find any Katy official to talk to,” 
Dyer stated. It's a hell of a way to do 
business.” 

He said the railroad, which carted away 
its office records and furniture late Saturday 
night in a big caravan of moving vans, seems 
“to do everything under cover of darkness.” 

Dyer said the union will object to the 
Katy’s proposal to let transferring employees 
live in pullman cars at Denison for 1 week 
while they seek living quarters. 

“The agreement we have with the railroad 
does not permit a transfer of this kind unless 
provisions for handling the employees are 
worked out in advance,” he asserted. “We 
have agreed to nothing in this case.” 


UNION APPEAL PLANNED 


Harrison pointed out that, if a satisfactory 
arrangement is not made by the Katy for the 
St. Louis workers, the union will appeal to 
the Railway Adjustment Board in Chicago 
or the National Mediation Board in Wash- 
ington, or perhaps both. 

Dyer said the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks may seek “several million dollars” 
from the Katy as a result of grievance claims 
arising all over the system. He asserted the 
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railroad has quietly changed offices and 
abolished jobs that caused the layoff of about 
1,000 union workers. 

Referring to Deramus, Dyer said: “I don’t 
know his motive, of course, but he’s just 
wrecked the railroad as far as the employees 
go.” 

Austin J. Pickett, general chairman of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks for the Katy, 
was to confer in Denison today with A. F. 
Winkel, assistant general manager of the 
railroad, in an attempt to reach an agree- 
ment on the St. Louis workers whose jobs 
were abolished. 


ONE HUNDRED TRANSFERS EXPECTED 


Pickett said he was told that about 100 
of the 125 affected employees would probably 
seek to continue working for the Katy in 
Texas. 

“I believe that everyone who wants a job 
will have one,” he said. “We will insist that 
everyone who was working in St. Louis Friday 
for the Katy shall continue on the payroll. 

“We cannot stop railroads from making 
transfers and consolidations, but we can 
insist on enforcement of our agreements with 
them.” 

A Post-Dispatch reporter walked through 
about 10 connecting, carpeted offices on the 
15th floor of the Railway Exchange Building 
yesterday before encountering an employee. 
The worker said the occupants of the offices 
had failed to appear for work, and that no 
executives or chief clerks were about, either. 

“You know as much about what’s going on 
as we do,” he said. 

The paneled doors to the offices of the top 
echelon officials, including those of Board 
Chairman Donald V. Fraser and the presi- 
dent, Deramus, were locked yesterday but_ 
open today. The furnishings were still there 
but the lights were out and the offices 
deserted. 

Approximately 20 employees were found in 
a freight traffic office, most of them talking 
in small groups. The shutdown did not 
affect them, but they expressed concern over 
whether their jobs here might be terminated 
abruptly. 

“I saw a man in his sixties, with 38 years’ 
service, cry today,” said one man soberly, 
“I have 40 years with the Katy.” 


JOBS FOR SOME UNDER 42 


A chief clerk of another railroad had tele- 
phoned, it was said, to announce he, might 
be able to hire some rate clerks under 42 
years of age. 

“You don’t become a good rate clerk be- 
fore 42,“ said one of the Katy men. 

The employees who reported to work yes- 
terday said they had not received any prior 
notice that their jobs here would be abol- 
ished. They said Katy officials had denied 
rumors of an impending change as recently 
as last Friday, when the clerks went home 
for the weekend. 

William J. Hennelly, an assistant auditor, 
said this morning he had been requested by 
16 employees in the disbursement and gen- 
eral accounting department in the Railway 
Exchange Building for reservations on the 
Texas-bound pullmans late this afternoon, 
He did not know the number of workers in 
the larger revenue department who planned 
to take the train. 

Another railroad representative estimated 
there would be about 60 workers from the 
North Broadway office on the train. 

P. L, Bonney, president of Katy Lodge 97, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, said that 
until last July the railroad employed about 
250 workers in the 15th floor office. Some 
staff reductions began then, he said, but the 
big slash occurred January 15, one week 
after Deramus became president of the rail- 
road. 

YOUNGEST RAIL PRESIDENT 

Deramus, 41 years old, became the young- 
est railroad president of a major line when 
he took charge of the Chicago Great Western 
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in 1949. His father Is president of the Kan- 
sas City Southern Railway Co. 

Some railroad officials here who are watch- 
ing with interest Deramus’ administration 
of the Katy, said he is reputed to believe 
that the general public is not interested in 
the internal affairs of railroad operations, 
and that such operations are not the con- 
cern of the public even if interest is shown. 

While young Deramus is close-mouthed 
about his plans for the Katy, his problem 
is obvious, railroaders report. They said he 
must reduce operating costs and consider 
how to replace some aging equipment. They 
believe he is seeking to consolidate the Katy 
with some other line to assure an inter- 
change of freight. Rail executives point out 
that the Katy has competing lines paral- 
lelling many of its routes. 

One railroad man estimated Deramus, 
since becoming president of the Katy, has 
cut $6 million from the annual payroll. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled “The 
M.-K.-T.’s Locked Door,” published in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 26, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
26, 1957 
THE M.-K.-T.’s LOCKED Door 

At the end of their working day last Fri- 
day the 125 employees in the St. Louis ac- 
-counting department of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas Railroad went home for the week- 
end. They expected to return to their desks 
on the following Monday. On Monday they 
found the offices cleared of furniture, locked 
and dark, A notice on the door advised 
those “who desire to transfer” to report to 
Denison, Tex., at 8 a. m, Wednesday. 

That must indeed have been a shock to 
those 125 who went home Friday with no 
hint of any change in their normal routine 
as Missouri-Kansas-Texas employees. And 
it could not help much to be told that the 
employee could tear up roots and move at 
company expense to Denison. Sell out and 
hope for the best? That must have ap- 
pealed to some of those who were not too 
stunned by the locked door to appreciate 
this kindness. It must have meant a good 
deal to some of those who had worked 20 
and even 30 years for the M.-K.-T. to find 
they had not been completely forgotten. 
And what assurance of security would there 
be about a job in Denison? Would more 
callous treatment be in store? 

The railroad's new 41-year-old president, 
William N. Deramus III of Chicago appar- 
ently is the only one who can explain why 
the 125 employees went to work Monday and 
found the rug had been pulled out from 
under them. And Mr. Deramus has nothing 
to say. 

It is a long time since the 1880's, when 
William H. Vanderbilt, the ruthless financier 
and railroad mogul, commented upon a cut 
to service with the classic remark, “The pub- 
lic be damned.” 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
Katy's Callous Conduct,” published in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of March 
26, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 

March 26, 1957] 


Karty’s CALLOUS CONDUCT 


When some one hundred office employees of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad came to 
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work yesterday morning, they found the of- 
fices vacated, desks and equipment gone and 
a sign on the door saying if they wanted to 
keep on working for the company they would 
have to report in Denison, Tex., at 8 a. m. 
tomorrow. A union official said the workers 
had had no notice on Friday their work here 
would be terminated. 

Not in St. Louis business history can one 
recall so ruthless a lack of simple humanity 
in employee relations. 

Some of the workers had been on Katy pay- 
Tolls from 12 to 40 years. A number lost 
personal belongings, locked in their desks 
that had been shipped in secrecy Sunday to 
Denison. One woman was missing a pair of 
eyeglasses, another employee a $400 check. 

Clipping folk from jobs without notice and 
ordering them to report promptly in another 
State is a callous personnel act. Workers 
who wish to keep on with the company would 
get free transportation to Texas, but many 
would find it difficult to relocate, transport- 
ing family and effects, even if the Katy paid 
the freight. Some expressed doubt they 
would long have jobs even if they showed up; 
payroll reductions have been steady for some 
time. 

The Katy road, as we have previously ob- 
served, has the right and obligation to make 
changes essential for survival and to main- 
tain a profitable enterprise. But the way this 
closeout was executed is a monumental ex- 
ample of how not to handle public relations. 

The railroad will have a rough time, indeed, 
hiring able, loyal workers after it gets in- 
stalled in Texas, and for a long while to 
come, 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
I pointed out yesterday, and as the St. 
Louis newspapers emphasized in their 
editorials, under our system of free en- 
terprise the management of this railroad 
has the right to establish its office or 
offices anywhere it considers to the best 
interests of its stockholders. However, 
the high-handed manner in which this 
move was handled has seriously dam- 
aged the standing of this railroad in an 
important part of its service area. 


JUDGE CURRAN’S ADDRESS AT 
-NATURALIZATION CEREMONY 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
it was my privilege to attend and deliver 
an address at the naturalization cere- 
mony of more than one hundred new 
American citizens on March 12, 1957, in 
the chambers of one of Maine’s most il- 
lustrious sons, United States District 
Court Judge Edward M. Curran, On that 
occasion he gave a most inspiring address 
which I now ask to be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE EDWARD M. CUR- 
RAN, UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, AT THE 
NATURALIZATION CEREMONY IN THE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT Court FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA, TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 1957 
Senator SMITH, Mrs. Paul, ladies and gen- 

tlemen, on behalf of the judges of the United 

States District Court, I wish to extend to you 

our heartiest congratulations upon becoming 

citizens of the United States. 

Our forefathers decreed that this shall be 
one Nation, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all and they further proclaimed we 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, 
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It is our task, therefore, inherited from 
these Founding Fathers to create on this con- 
tinent a Nation of free people, strong enough 
to withstand tyranny and oppression, wise 
enough to educate our children in the ways 
of truth and broad enough to accept as a self- 
evident truth the right of every human being 
to worship Almighty God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. 

This country is unique in that it has been 
from the time of its discovery the haven of 
the unfortunate, the oppressed, and the per- 
secuted. For years, people of every national- 
ity, of every religion, of every race, have 
willingly and freely come to our shores in 
search of shelter and solace from the eco- 
nomic, political, and religious intolerances of 
other governments. America, the melting 
pot, has welcomed them with outstretched 
arms. 

We became a great Nation because of our 
openhearted weclome to the outraged and 
oppressed, and we shall remain a great Na- 
tion only by protecting ourselves against 
those people who would destroy such toler- 
ance. 

We must relegate to oblivion all the de- 
structive forces of many “isms” that are be- 
ing promoted by the demagogs who seek 
to destroy by pulling down our democratic 
institutions. We must know, we must re- 
spect, and we must fight for only one “ism” 
and that is Americanism; and fight we did 
for everything contained in the term Ameri- 
canism. 

The American people have always been 
concerned with the flagrant violations of 
people, little nations, the cruel and ‘hitter 
persecution of God-fearing men, women, and 
children because of their religion, race, or 
political opinions. 

The vile and barbarous deeds which have 
been inflicted upon democratic peoples of 
the Old World represent an attack against 
everything we hold dear, an attack against 
international good faith, against religion, 
against political freedom, and against civili- 
zation itself. 

If Americans will not voluntarily obey the 
discipline of morality, then immoral forces 
will discipline us; and if the citizens of the 
United States have no ideals which they 
would die to preserve, then despotism and 
darkness will come over the Western Hemi- 
sphere just as it has enveloped Europe and 
the rest of the world. 

America is truly one Nation with many 
nationalities, but it is a Nation dedicated to 
principles for which people have been willing 
to sacrifice and suffer, a democracy of culture 
as well as a free and tolerant association of 
individuals, a country in which there is pres- 
ent the values and the ideals, the arts and 
the sciences, the laws and the techniques of 
every civilized tradition. 

We must be highly critical and severely 
disdainful of those in our midst who would 
spread the doctrine of class hatred, preju- 
dice, and bigotry, who would set one social 
class against another, one religion against 
another; we must ferret out and destroy the 
vicious elements which assail liberty. 

The love of God and the love of this coun- 
try are indeed distinguishing features of 
every generous mind. In these days, the 
duty of loyalty of all Americans stands pre- 
eminent and all Americans will continue to 
give to this great Nation the assistance it 
needs and, by doing so, we will be producing 
for posterity a rich heritage and the sacrifices 
made by our forefathers who opened up this 
great land will at last bear the fruits they 
intended, and America, far removed from 
the maddening hates of the Old World, will 
be what America deserves to be, a haven of 
Godliness, peace, and prosperity. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Senate passed H. R. 4090 to extend 
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present corporate income and certain 
excise-tax rates. 

I know that a great many of my col- 
leagues had hoped, as I did, that the 
‘circumstances might have been different, 
and that we might have been able to 
take action to revise and reform the tax 
system in the process. But the Senate 
wisely faced up to the challenge of an 
early deadline—March 31. We recog- 
nized that by Sunday night the President 
must sign the tax-extension bill or $3 
billion in revenue would be lost to the 
Federal Government. 

It was a particular source of regret to 
me that the imminent tax deadline made 
it impossible for us to act constructively 
in the interest of the Nation's small- 
business men. 

I have been hoping for a long time 
that the substance, the principle, of the 
proposal made by our distinguished 
friend, the junior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], might be enacted, that 
small business might receive tax relief. 

It became clear, however, in the final 
hours of our consideration of H. R. 4090, 
that we literally faced almost no alterna- 
tive but to pass the bill intact. We knew 
quite clearly that if the bill ran into a 
roadblock in relation to a Senate-House 
conference committee, it would be the 
Nation which would suffer if the March 
31 deadline were passed. 

This is one of those unhappy choices 
which now and then confronts a Mem- 
ber of the Senate or of the House. Al- 
most every one of us has had the experi- 
ence of having to accept the necessity of 
the legislative extension of some law, 
“however imperfect it was rather than see 
the law expire completely. 

I am hoping, therefore, that the Ful- 
bright amendment will come up soon 
again, and on its own merits. 

I am hoping that we will be in a posi- 
tion to provide genuinely effective tax 
-relief for small business, not just for 
small corporations, but for proprietor- 
ships, as well. 

Iam hoping, basically, that the Senate 
and the House will approve the Wiley bill 
for a National Tax Commission, under 
which, over a long period, the entire tax 
structure may be effectively studied by a 
high-level Hoover-type group. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a bul- 
letin which has just appeared on the 
news ticker. 

There being no objection, the bulletin 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS 

WasxHINGTON.—A Republican Senator said 
today he has been assured that the admin- 
istration will try to send tax-relief proposals 
for small business to Congress this year. 

Senator THYE, senior Republican on the 
Senate Small Business Committee, said in an 
interview, he has been assured of this by the 


White House and Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey. 


PROBLEMS OF PROVIDING FOREIGN 
AIRLINE SERVICE TO AMERICAN 
CITIES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested to read in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Daily News of the comments made by 
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cant review which he and his associates 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce intend to make 
regarding current negotiations for pro- 
posed additional airline service to Amer- 
ican cities by a foreign airline. 

From time to time, this same problem 
has been brought to my attention, in my 
capacity as senior Republican member of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

As a matter of fact, the current situa- 
tion to which the Senator from Wash- 
ington made reference was likewise 
brought to my attention by the Presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association of 
America, Mr. S. G. Tipton. 

Simultaneously, and very rightly, Mr. 
Tipton brought this matter to the atten- 
tion of the distinguished chairman of 
our committee, the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green]. 

I believe that this whole subject of 
additional foreign airline service to 
America should indeed be studied most 
carefully. 

Obviously a great many factors are in- 
volved: 

First. As Americans, we are naturally 
interested in the economic strength and 
well-being of our own United States 
carriers. 

Second. This is an aviation age—from 
both a civilian and military standpoint. 
In every national emergency in recent 
years America's air carriers have proven 
indispensable backstops,“ so to speak, 
for our military aviation requirements. 

Third, The question of reciprocity and 
quid pro quo is involved in these inter- 
national airline negotiations. 

Fourth. And, of course, the problem of 
the impact of proposed agreements on 
foreign economies is at stake. 

Speaking very personally and frankly, 
I may say that I have felt that the Armer- 
ican market—the greatest in the world 
belongs primarily, and very naturally so, 
to American carriers. 

Of course, I am fully aware how deep- 
ly our foreign friends feel on this airline 
issue. 

At any rate, I shall personally strive to 
explore this matter further. And I trust 
that there will be effective collaboration 
by the State Department and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board with my colleagues on 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, in particular. 

In turn, we on the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee must be kept fully in- 
formed. In the past, we have not, in my 
judgment, been kept as fully advised by 
the State Department as we should have 
been. 

We respect the necessary prerogatives 
of the executive branch, but obviously 
there are questions on which the legisla- 
tive branch likewise must make careful 
study. Our United States air carriers— 
both national and international—must 
neither be slighted nor ignored. 

I send to the desk four items: 

First. The text of the communication 
which Mr. Tipton, president of the Air 
Transport Association, had addressed to 
the ranking members of the Senate Com- 
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merce and Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees. 

Second. The text of Mr. Tipton’s tele- 
gram to President Eisenhower. ‘This ex- 
tremely important message has been also 
made available to interested committees 
here on the Hill. 

The legislative branch is entitled to 
expect from the Chief Executive a thor- 
ough consideration of the deep convic- 
tions of Congress’ own Members, just as 
it gladly gives our great President's re- 
quests its earnest review. 

Third. The text of the Washington 
Daily News article of yesterday concern- 
ing the comments by the chairman of the 
Commerce Committee. 

Fourth. The text of a United Press dis- 
patch today describing additional reac- 
tions of other members of the Commerce 
Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that all four 
items be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


Marcu 21, 1957. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We should like respectfully to invite your 
attention to serious and far-reaching prob- 
lems involved in negotiations now in progress 
between the United States and the Nether- 
lands for a bilateral air tr: agree- 
ment. We believe that you and your dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the committee will 
want to inform yourselves about these ne- 
gotiations so as to insure that the best in- 
terests of the United States are protected in 
accordance with the policy established by 
the Senate last year and reaffirmed recently 
by ‘your committee in its report on inter- 
national air agreements. The majority of 
the air carriers of the United States feel that 
they have not had an adequate opportunity 
to be heard. We are greatly concerned that 
actions may be taken which will be imimical 
to the best interests of the United States 
in their immediate effect and in the prece- 
dent which they will set. We should like 
respectfully to request that you ask the De- 
partment of State to make no commitments 
to the Dutch until a full inquiry may be 
made. The Air Transport Association offers 
its information, service, and all other assist- 
ance it can to be of help in a full consid- 
eration of this matter. 

S. G. TIPTON, 
President, Air Transport Association. 

(Copy to Hon. THEODORE F. GREEN, Chair- 
man, Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, senior minority 
member.) 


President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House: 

With respect to your statement as relayed 
by the press on the question of an air agree- 
ment with the Netherlands, it is most ur- 
gently suggested that an opportunity be af- 
forded to present to you the expert judgment 
of the American flag airlines whose respon- 
sibilities have caused them to be concerned 
by this grave problem. 

We feel that our overall national policy 
should recognize that a sound Amerian flag 
air transport system abroad is one of the 
overriding considerations of the national 
interest. We would urge that the precedent 
proposed by the State Department in this 
case carries the utmost ultimate damage to 
our national interest. The proposed prece- 
dent is also a violation of policy laid down by 
executive department on this question in 
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the past and in fact reaffirmed as recently 
as this month in negotiation with the 
British at Bermuda. We would hope also 
that in addition to the views of the State 
Department and in addition to our own views 
you would save the opportunity to receive 
the views of the Commerce Department, the 
United States Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 
Respectfully, 
STUART G. TIPTON, 
President, Air Transport Association. 

(Copy to Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles.) 
[From the Washington Daily News of March 

27, 1957] 


PROBE DUTCH Am ROUTE 


Chairman Warren G. Macnuson’s Senate 
Commerce Committee took a look today at 
negotiations between the State Department 
and the Netherlands regarding valuable air- 
line routes sought by a Dutch firm. 

“Heretofore in such negotiations the State 
Department has gone ahead and done what 
it wanted,” the Washington Democrat said, 
“and we came out on the short end of the 
stick.” 

Senator MAGNusoN said he does not want 
to give away air routes to foreign firms 
at the expense of the economy of domestic 
airlines. 

The Netherlands is seeking permission for 
the Royal Dutch Airline KLM to operate 
three routes into the United States-Amster- 
dam-Montreal-Houston-Mexico City, Amster- 
dam-Montreal-Los Angeles, and Amsterdam- 
New York-Curacao. 

Senator Macnuson said the State Depart- 
ment asked for today's hearing so the Sen- 
ate committee could review the negotiations 
which started March 19. A year ago the 
State Department negotiated an air route in 
this country for Lufthansa, a German line. 
The committee severely criticized it. 

“We gave the Germans too much,” Sena- 
tor Macnuson said. “In the German case 
domestic airlines had no chance to sit in 
on the agreement, and were not heard on 
the economic effects of such an agreement.” 

Backing up Senator MAGNUSON is a bill now 
on the Senate docket which would take away 
some of the present executive authority to 
make agreements on routes for foreign air- 
lines without the consent of Congress, 

Invited to apepar with the State Depart- 
ment representatives were members of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and delegates of the 
Air Transport Association. 


[United Press dispatch of March 28, 1957] 


KLM Roure Bip CALLED PERIL TO UNITED 
STATES AIRLINES 


Wasnincron, March 28.—Senate Commerce 
Committee members said today giving for- 
eign airlines new routes into the United 
States could eventually destroy United States 
airlines or necessitate their return to full 
Government subsidy. 

Senator GEORGE SMATHERS (Democrat, of 
Florida) called the State Department's cur- 
rent negotiations to give the Dutch KLM 
line three new routes into the United States 
another giveaway problem. He echoed the 
feelings of several other committee members. 

The committee yesterday heard testimony 
from State Department, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and Air Transport Association officials 
on the Dutch request. The lines would 
enter the United States at Houston, Los An- 
geles, and New York. 

E. H. van der Beugel, Dutch Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, confererd yester- 
day with Under Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter on the request. He planned to 
meet today with Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, 
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Mr. van der Beugel refused to comment 

on chances of reaching an agreement. 

Warren G. Macnuson (Demo- 
crat, of Washington) said his Commerce 
Committee does not agree with the State 
Department’s position in this matter. He 
fears domestic lines will come out on the 
short end of the negotiations. 

Senator JoHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, rank- 
ing committee Republican, said the pro- 
posed routes would injure our domestic lines 
and ought not be granted. 

Senator SMATHERS told United Press that 
“if the State Department goes so far as to 
give them (KLM) all they ask or even a 
portion of it, a dangerous precedent will be 
set.” Belgian, French, Italian, and Latin 
American countries, among others, will also 
want new routes into the United States, he 
said. 

If this whittling away of passengers on 
United States private airlines continues, 
Senator SMATHERS said, it will result in their 
destruction or return to full Government 
subsidy. He said the taxpayers then would 
be called on once again to bear the burden 
of an overgenerous foreign policy. 


REQUIREMENT OF 66 COPIES OF 
COMMUNICATIONS TO INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week I called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a situation which 
I described as the height of bureaucratic 
inefficiency. 

A constitutent in Delaware, a small- 
business man, had written the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission expressing 
an opinion on the proposed freight rate 
increase and had been advised by that 
agency that in order to have his opin- 
ion considered it must be submitted in 
66 copies. 

I complained to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the unreasonable- 
ness of this requirement and pointed out 
that its enforcement would have the ef- 
fect of precluding the average small-bus- 
iness man or farmer from any oppor- 
tunity of presenting his views to that 
agency on this question. 

I have just received a most disap- 
pointing reply from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Instead of revising 
their procedure, they defend the 66-copy 
requirement. 

In the same letter in commenting upon 
the manner in which single letters from 
small operators will be considered they 
stated: 

The Commission has received a large 
number of letters concerning the investiga- 
tion and protesting the rates proposed by 
the railroads. If the writers of these let- 
ters do not wish to file formal statements, 
their protests are noted and filed in the 
docket. However, the statements in the pro- 
tests may not be considered as evidence in 
the proceeding. 


I repeat the last sentence of this para- 
graph: 

However, the statements in the protests 
may not be considered as evidence in the 
proceeding. 


This is one of the most diplomatic 
ways of stating that a protest from 
small-business men and farmers will be 
thrown into the official scrapbasket as 
could possibly be prepared. 

I restate my previous conclusions; 
namely, that it is utterly ridiculous for 
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this agency or any other Government 
agency to require 66 copies of every 
farmer’s or small-business man’s recom- 
mendation before it can be considered. 

The indirect threat of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to place these 
letters in an official wastebasket unless 
they are accompanied by the extra 65 
copies is, to put it mildly, most unfortu- 
nate and is one which they will soon see 
the wisdom of correcting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 27, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in reply 
to your letter of March 25, 1957, enclosing 
a letter from Mr. X, f, Del. 
Mr. X protests the requirement that he fur- 
nish an original and 24 copies of his state- 
ment in Ex Parte No. 206 to the Commission, 
25 copies to the attorney for the railroads, 
and one copy to each of the 13 regional of- 
fices of the Commission. 

You advise that you share Mr. X’s views 
on this point and ask that I see to it that 
Mr. X's letter is placed in the proper files 
for attention. 

The procedure to which Mr. X refers was 
adopted for the convenience of the parties 
for submitting evidence in Ex Parte No, 206 
without the necessity of appearing at a hear- 
ing in person. Ex Parte No. 206 is an ex- 
tensive nationwide investigation into the 
adequacy of all freight rates and charges of 
all common carriers by railroad subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and includes 
the proposal of the petitioning eastern and 
western railroads to increase their freight 
rates by 22 percent and the southern rail- 
roads by 15 percent. A substantial number 
of copies of each statement introduced in 
evidence is needed in order to give the large 
number of parties to the proceeding who are 
located throughout the length and breadth 
of the country access to the statements. 

Of the 25 copies sent to the Commission, 
one is filed in the public docket, one copy is 
sent to each of the 11 Commissioners, and 
the remaining copies are used by the staff 
of the Commission assigned to assist the 
Commission in this proceeding. 

The 25 copies sent to Mr. Edward A. Kaier, 
attorney for the railroads, are for the use 
of the approximately 700 respondent rail- 
roads in the proceeding. 

The purpose of sending a copy to each of 
the Commission’s 13 regional offices is to 
enable a person to go to one of these offices 
and examine such statements without hav- 
ing to come to Washington. 

The Commission has received a large num- 
ber of letters concerning the investigation 
and protesting the rates proposed by the rail- 
roads. If the writers of these letters do not 
wish to file formal statements, their pro- 
tests are noted and filed in the docket. How- 
ever, the statements in the protests may not 
be considered as evidence in the proceeding. 

I am circulating a copy of your letter and 
a copy of Mr. X's letter to all members of 
the Commission. In addition, the original 
is being placed in the docket in Ex Parte No, 
206 along with letters of similar nature. 

If you have any further questions, please 
feel free to call on me, 

Sincerely yours, 
OWEN CLaxRR, Chairman, 
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RIVER AND HARBOR AND FLOOD 
CONTROL ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 497) authorizing the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, with refer- 
ence to S. 497, the unfinished business, I 
ask unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendments be agreed to en bloc, 
and that the bill as thus amended be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall not object, of course, because I be- 
lieve this is the orderly procedure that 
should be followed under the circum- 
stances, and because it is the customary 
procedure. As the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has pointed out, 
such procedure will merely let the bill, 
as amended by the committee amend- 
ments, be considered de novo. 

No Senator will be foreclosed from of- 
fering an amendment because of a 
parliamentary technicality; neither will 
he be foreclosed from making a motion 
to strike a section of the bill; and, fur- 
ther, the bill will be treated as though it 
were new text. Is that the understand- 
ing of the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
ebjection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? ‘Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The committee amendments, agreed 
to en bloc, are as follows: 

On page 2, line 18, after “Connecticut:”, to 
strike out “Report of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, dated June 19, 1956” 
and insert “House Document No. —, 85th 
Congress”; in line 25, after “Maryland”, to 
strike out “Report of the Chief of Engineers 
dated January 3, 1957” and insert “House 
Document No. 86, 85th Congress"; on page 
3, line 13, after Florida:“, to strike out Re- 
port of the Chief of Engineers dated Novem- 
ber 1, 1956” and insert “House Document 
No. 75, 85th Congress”; in line 18, after 
“Louisiana:”, to strike out “Report of the 
Chief of Engineers dated October 19, 1956” 
and insert “House Document No. 82, 85th 

; line 21, to strike out “$1,700,000” 
and insert “$1,647,000"; on page 4, after line 
2, to insert: 

“Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Waterway, 

Tex., La Quinta Channel: of the 


Chief of Engineers dated March 6, 1957, at 


an estimated cost of $954,000.” 

On page 5, line 9, after the word “Con- 
gress”, to strike out the comma and “at an 
estimated cost of $19,893,000"; on page 6, 
line 2, after the word “of”, to strike out 
82.936.000“ and insert “$2,932,000”; at the 
top of page 20, to insert: 

“Missourl River, with a view to extending 
9-foot navigation from Sioux City, Iowa, to 
Gavins Point Dam, S. Dak.-Nebr. 

On page 22, line 16, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “$19,000,000” and insert “24,000,- 
000“; in line 23, after the word “the”, to 
strike out “report” and insert “recommenda- 
tions”; in line 24, after the word “Engi- 
neers”, to strike out “dated September 28, 
1956 and insert “in Senate Document No. 
17, 85th * on page 23, line 5, after 
the word the“, to strike out “report” and 
insert recommendations“; in line 6, after 
the word “Engineers”, to strike out “dated 
September 25, 1956” and insert “in House 
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Document No. —, 85th in line 8, 
after “65,820,000, to insert including the 
necessary lands and rights-of-way’; in line 
10, after the word “shall”, to strike out “ac- 
quire the necessary lands and rights-of-way 
and”; in line 16, after the word “the”, to 
strike out “report” and insert “recommenda- 
tions”; in line 17, after the word “Engineers”, 
to strike out “dated November 16, 1956” and 
insert in House Document No. 81, 85th Con- 
gress’; at the beginning of line 20, to insert 
“including the necessary lands and rights- 
of-way"; in line 21, after the word “shall”, 
to strike out “acquire the necessary lands 
and rights-of-way and“: on page 24, line 3, 
after the word “the” where it appears the 
first time, to strike out “report” and insert 
“recommendations”; at the beginning of line 
4, to strike out “dated November 16, 1956" 
and insert “in House Document No. 81, 85th 
Congress“; at the beginning of line 6, to in- 
sert “inclu the necessary lands and 
rights-of-way”; in line 7, after the word 
“shall”, to strike out “acquire the necessary 
lands and rights-of-way and"; on page 25, 
line 20, after the word the“, to strike out 
“Board” and insert Chief“; at the begin- 
ning of line 21, to strike out “for Rivers and 
Harbors”, and in the same line, after the 
word “dated”, to strike out “November 30, 
1956” and insert “March 18, 1957“; at the 
top of page 26, to strike out: 

“The project for rectification of sedimenta- 
tion conditions in South Fork of St. Lucie 
River in the vicinity of Palm City, Fia., 
caused by operation of the St. Lucie Canal, 
by removal of the entire shoal in accordance 
with plan A presented by the district engi- 
neer in Senate Document No. —, 85th Con- 
gress, at an estimated cost of $165,000: Pro- 
vided, That local interests agree to maintain 
and operate the project upon completion.” 

In line 23, after the word “the”, where it 
appears the first time, to strike out “report” 
and insert “recommendations”; in line 24, 
after the word “Engineers”, to strike out 
“dated December 10, 1956” and insert “in 
House Document No. 83, 85th Congress”; on 
page 27, after 1956“, to strike out “at an 
estimated cost, over that now authorized, of 
$219,000,000” and insert “and for partial ac- 
complishment of the project, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$75,000,000"; in line 19, after the word “in”, 
to strike out “his report dated September 28, 
1956” and insert “Senate Document No. 26, 
85th Congress"; on page 28, line 8, after the 
word “with”, to strike out “report” and insert 
“the recommendations”; in line 9, after the 
word “Engineers”, to strike out “dated May 
24, 1956” and insert “in House Document No. 
108, 85th Congress”; on page 29, line 18, after 
the word “the”, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out “report” and insert “rec- 
ommendations”; in line 19, after the word 
“Engineers”, to strike out “dated September 
27, 1956” and insert “in House Document No. 
76, 85th Congress“; on page 30, line 5, after 
the word in“, to strike out “his report dated 
October 19, 1956” and insert House Docu- 
ment No. —, 85th Congress”; after line 19, to 
strike out: 

“(3) Such seven reservoirs shall be con- 
Seeed concurrently with Millwood Reser- 
voir.” 

On page 32, after line 3, to insert: 

“PECOS RIVER BASIN 


“The project for flood protection on the 
Pecos River at Carlsbad, N. Mex., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the report of the division engineers, dated 
August 14, 1956, at an estimated Federal cost 
of $2,066,000.” 

After line 9, to insert: 

“RIO GRANDE BASIN 

“The project for flood protection on the 
Rio Grande at Socorro, N, Mex., is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the report of the division engineer dated No- 


March 28 


vember 27, 1956, at an estimated Federal cost 
of $3,152,000.” 

On page 33 line 16 after the word Num- 
bered", to insert “9”; in line 18, after the 
word “The”, where it appears the first time, 
to strike out “Shelbyville Reservoir“, and in 
the same line, after the word “project”, to 
strike out on“ and insert for“; on page 36, 
after line 7, to strike out: 

“That portion of title III of the act of 
July 2, 1956 (Public Law 641, 84th Cong., 70 
Stat. 474, 480) that pertains to the purchase 
of lands and improvements in the Lewis and 
Clark Irrigation District in lieu of protecting 
said Lewis and Clark Irrigation District in 
connection with the development, construc- 
tion, and operation of the Garrison Dam 
and Reservoir project on the Missouri River, 
is amended to read as follows:” 

After line 15, to strike out: 

That in lieu of protecting the Lewis and 
Clark Irrigation District, the sum of $1,- 
935,000 of the funds herein or hereafter ap- 
propriated for the Garrison Dam and Reser- 
voir project on the Missouri River shail be 
available for the purchase of lands and im- 
provements in the Lewis and Clark Irrigation 
District, and the sum of $1,196,000 shall be 
available for the relocation of highways and 
utilities therein. The substitution of land 
acquisition for the protection shall be made 
and the Secretary of the Army shall acquire 
such land and improvements if all of the 
landowners, except the State of North 
Dakota or any of its political subdivisions 
or agencies, on or before June 30, 1957, 
have offered to sell their property on terms 
agreeable to said landowners, and within 
the amount provided herein for such land 
acquisition. The Secretary of the Army is 
authorized to acquire lands and improve- 
ments owned by the State of North Da- 
kota or any of its political subdivisions or 
agencies pursuant to the provisions of 
this or any other act except that no timi- 
tation of time shall apply within which 
property of the State of North Dakota or 
any of its political subdivisions or agencies 
shall be offered for sale if property of the 
State of North Dakota or any of its political 
subdivisions or agencies is acquired pursuant 
to the provisions of this act. If all of the 
landowners except the State of North Da- 
kota or its political subdivisions or agencies 
on or before June 30, 1957, have offered to 
sell their property on terms agreeable to 
said landowners, within the amount pro- 
vided for such land acquisition, and the Sec- 
retary of the Army determines that the ac- 
quisition of lands and improvements of the 
State of North Dakota and any of its political 
subdivisions or agencies is necessary, the 
institution of condemnation in the appro- 
priate United States district court is au- 
thorized?” 

On page 33, line 6, after the word “exceed- 
ing”, to strike out “$35,000” and insert 
“$42,000"; at the beginning of line 12, to 
strike out “Ridgeview School District, Ridge- 
view, S. Dak.” and insert “Chamberlain 
Water Co., Chamberlain, S. Dak, as reim- 
bursement for removal expenses, not to ex- 
ceed $5,000, under the provisions of Public 
Law 534, 82d Congress, and to the Eagle Butte 
Independent School District No. 3, Eagle 
Butte, S. Dak., the sum of”; on page 39, line 
2, after the word “Oahe”, to insert “and Fort 
Randall“; at the beginning of line 3, to strike 
out “project” and insert “projects”; in line 
9, after the word “of”, to strike out 81,750. 
00“ and insert “$1,750,000”; on page 41, after 
line 13, to insert: 

“The project for flood protection on Tug 
Fork of Big Sandy River at Williamson, 

in 


Engineers, at an estimated cost of $660,000.” 

On page 42, line 1, after the word “the”, 
where it appears the second time, to strike 
out “Division Engineer” and insert “Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors”; in line 
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2, after the word “dated”, to strike out “Octo- 
ber 29, 1956” and insert “January 14, 1957”; 
in line 7, after the word the“, where it 
appears the first time, to strike out “report 
of the Board” and insert “recommendations 
of the Chief”; in line 8, after the word En- 
gineers”, to strike out "for Rivers and Harbors 
dated November 30, 1956” and insert “in 
House Document No. —, 85th Congress”; 
after line 11, to insert: 

“The project for flood protection on Char- 
tiers Creek at and in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, Pa., is hereby authorized substantially 
in accordance with the report of the division 
engineer dated October 23, 1956, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,286,000." 

After line 16, to insert: 


“GILA RIVER BASIN 


“The plan of improvement for the Middle 
Gila River Basin, Ariz., is hereby author- 
ized substantially in accordance with plans 
on file in the office of the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, and in the Office of the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The sum of $2,500,000 is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the partial accomplish- 
ment of the works to be undertaken under 
said plans by the Secretary of the Interior; 
and the sum of $2,500,000 is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriatd for the partial accom- 
plishment of the works to be undertaken 
under said plans by the Corps of Enginers.” 

On page 43, line 19, after the word “the”, 
to strike out report“ and insert “recom- 
mendations”; in line 20, after the word En- 
gineers”, to strike out dated December 5, 
1956” and insert “in House Document No. 
80, 85th Congress”; on page 45, line 2, after 
the word “authorizations”, to strike out 
“there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $28 million for the prosecu- 
tion” and insert “the completion”; in line 6, 
after the word “Congress”, to insert is hereby 
authorized at an estimated cost of $28 mil- 
lion”; on page 46, after line 2, insert: 

“In carrying out the review of House Docu- 
ment No. 531, 8ist Congress, 2d session, and 
other reports on the Columbia River and its 
tributaries, pursuant to the resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works of the United 
States Senate dated July 28, 1955, the Chief 
of Engineers shall be guided by flood-control 
goals not less than those contained in said 
House Document No. 531.” 

In line 25, after the word “Idaho”, to Insert 
a colon and “And provided further, That no 
funds shall be appropriated for construction 
of the project until such time as the cur- 
rent studies on fish and wildlife are com- 
pleted, and a report thereon submitted to the 
Congress.” 

On page 47, line 25, afver the word “the”, 
to strike out “Army” and insert “Army, ap- 
proved by the President“; on page 48, line 
21, after the word “within”, to strike out 
“two” and insert “four”; after line 24, to 
strike out: 

“Sec, 205. In prosecuting plans and proj- 
ects for navigation, flood control, and allied 
purposes heretofore or hereafter authorized, 
storage may be included in any reservoir 
project to be constructed by the Corps of 
Engineers without reimbursement to in- 
crease low flows downstream to the extent 
warranted at that time, or anticipated to be 
warranted at that time, or anticipated to be 
warranted during the economic life of the 
project, by widespread, general, and non- 
exclusive benefits from such increases in low 
flow.” 

On page 49, at the beginning of line 9, to 
change the section number from 206“ to 
“205"; after line 17, to insert: 

“(a) In prosecuting plans and projects for 
navigation, flood control, and allied purposes 
heretofore or hereafter authorized, storage 
may be included in any reservoir project to 
be constructed by the Corps of Engineers 
without reimbursement to increase low flows 
downstream to the extent warranted at that 
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time, or anticipated to be warranted at that 
time, or anticipated to be warranted during 
the economic life of the project, by wide- 
spread, general, and nonexclusive benefits 
from such increases in low flow. Storage 
may likewise be included for the same pur- 
pose and under the same conditions in any 
reservoir constructed by the Secretary of the 
Interior for irrigation, hydroelectric power, 
municipal and industrial water supply, and 
allied purposes, under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws (act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), 
and acts amendatory thereof and supplemen- 
tary thereto) .” 

On page 50, line 9, after the word “policy”, 
to strike out “and that set forth in section 
205 above,“: in line 13, after the word 
“Engineers”, to insert “or the Bureau of 
Reclamation”; in line 21, after the word 
“Army”, to insert “or the Secretary of the 
Interior as the case may be”; on page 51, 
after the word “issue”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That the provisions of this sub- 
section insofar as they relate to the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Secretary of the In- 
terior shall be alternative to and not a sub- 
stitute for the provisions of the Reclama- 
tion Projects Act of 1929 (53 Stat. 1187) 
relating to the same subject: And provided 
further, That the provisions of this section 
shall not be construed to modify the pro- 
visions of section 1 (b) of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 890)"; at the be- 
ginning of line 18, to change the section 
number from “207” to “206”; on page 54, 
at the beginning of line 16, to change the 
section number from “208° to “207; on 
page 55 after line 16, to insert “and the 
area of Turnbull Hammock in Volusia Coun- 
ty”; after line 24, to insert: 

“Missourl River Basin, S. Dak., with ref- 
erence to utilization of floodwaters stored 
fn authorized reservoirs for purposes of 
municipal and industrial use and mainte- 
nance of natural lake levels.” 

On page 56, after line 13, to insert: 

“All streams flowing into Lake Saint Clair 
and Detroit River in Oakland, McComb, and 
Wayne Counties, Mich.” 

On page 57, at the beginning of line 13, 
to change the section number from 209“ 
to 208“; after line 17, to insert as amend- 
ed and supplemented by subsequent acts of 
Congress”; at the beginning of line 22, to 
change the section number from “210” to 
209“; and, on page 58, at the beginning of 
line 5, to change the section number from 
“211” to “210.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Ervin Long 
Allott Flanders Magnuson 
Anderson Frear Malone 
Barrett Fulbright Mansfield 
Bible Goldwater Martin, Iowa 
Bricker Gore Martin, Pa. 
Bridges Green McCarthy 
Bush Hayden McClellan 
Byrd Hennings McNamara 
Capehart Hickenlooper Monroney 
Carlson 1 Morton 
Carroll Holland Mundt 
Case, N. J. Hruska Murray 
Case, S. Dak, Humphrey Neely 
Chavez Ives Neuberger 
Church Jackson O'Mahoney 
Clark nner Pastore 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Payne 
Cotton Johnston, S. C. Potter 
Kefauver Revercomb 
Dirksen Kennedy 
Douglas Kerr Russell 
Dworshak Knowland Saltonstall 
Eastiand Kuchel Schoeppel 
Ellender 


Smathers Stennis Watkins 
Smith, Maine Symington Wiley 
Smith, N. J. Thurmond illiams 
Sparkman Thye Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. BLAKLEY], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] are absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER 
and Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MR, 
WILOPO, CHAIRMAN, CONSTITU- 
ENT ASSEMBLY, REPUBLIC OF 
INDONESIA 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we have a distinguished guest from 
the Republic of Indonesia in the gallery 
whom I wish to introduce to the Senate. 
Mr. Wilopo, chairman of the recently 
installed constituent assembly, which 
is now in the process of drafting a new 
constitution for the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, is presently making a tour of 
various European countries and the 
United States for the purpose of study- 
ing the constitutions of these countries. 
Earlier he served as Prime Minister, and 
he has also held various ministerial posts 
in former cabinets. Mr. Wilopo is a 
prominent official of the largest political 
party in Indonesia, the Indonesian Na- 
tional Party—PNI—in which he serves 
as second vice chairman. 

I am happy to introduce Mr. Wilopo, 
and I ask that he rise. 

[The distinguished visitor rose in his 
place in the gallery and was greeted 
with applause.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CxurcH in the chair). On behalf of the 
Senate the Chair extends a cordial wel- 
come to our distinguished guest. 


RIVER AND HARBOR AND FLOOD 
CONTROL ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 497) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 58, 
between lines 4 and 5, it is proposed to 
insert a new section as follows: 

Sec. 210. The authorizations made in titles 
I and II of this act shall not be effective 
until such time as the President determines 
which of the projects authorized in such 
titles having an estimated total cost of not 
less than $375 million are least essential in 
the national imterest. The authorizations 
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made in titles I and IT of this act shall be- 
come effective as of the date of such deter- 
mination by the President except that such 
projects determined by the President to be 
least essential in the national interest shall 
not be authorized until such later date or 
dates as the President determines that car- 
rying out any such project or projects would 
be necessary and beneficial to the national 
economy. The President shall notify the 
Congress of any determinations made under 
the provisions of this section. 


On page 58, line 5, in lieu of “Sec. 210,” 
insert “Sec. 211.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
bill now before the Senate authorizes ap- 
proximately $1,500,000,000 of additional 
public-works projects in the fields of 
river and harbor improvements, beach 
erosion control, and flood control. I 
think we can be certain that if these 
authorizations are approved and if ap- 
propriations follow, the ultimate cost of 
the projects will be greatly in excess of 
the $1,500,000,000 which we are asked to 
authorize. 

In 1952 the Public Works Committee 
of the House of Representatives pub- 
lished a report in which it was pointed 
out that of 182 public-works projects 
under study which had been authorized 
in previous years, the cost by the time 
they were finished was 124 percent 
greater than the amount which was au- 
thorized. In other words, the final cost 
of those past projects was 214 times the 
amount of the original authorization. 
It is true that this occurred in a period 
of rising prices; but I think it is also true 
that the cost estimates of the Corps of 
Army Engineers tend, for various rea- 
sons, greatly to understate the final cost, 
because the plans are changed, and the 
changes in the plans lead to increases in 
the cost. 

So I think we can be quite certain that 
if we authorize an additional $1,500,- 
000,000 today, and then if appropriations 
follow, the total cost certainly will be 
more than $2 billion; and if we can be- 
lieve that the events of the past will be 
duplicated, the amount may indeed be 
more than $3 billion. 

When we take into account the fact 
that the existing backlog of authoriza- 
tions in this field is very large, the seri- 
ousness of the bill, I think, becomes evi- 
dent. It is not quite certain exactly how 
great is the existing backlog. I have 
been trying for some days to find out. 
Some persons say it is $5 billion; some 
say it is $10 billion. My own estimate 
is that it is $8 billion. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. My own estimate is 
$8 billion. We arrived at that figure 
after we had checked through the vari- 
ous authorizations, including those for 
projects which are under construction 
and those which are not. 

But I call the attention of the Senator 
to something which is not apparent on 
the face of the report; namely, that 
there is no estimate whatsoever with re- 
spect to the total future operation and 
maintenance costs of all these projects 
if they should be constructed. The best 
information which I can get indicates 
that the maintenance costs in 50 years 
will equal the construction costs. In 
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other words, if $1,500,000,000 of public- 
works construction is authorized in this 
bill, there will also be incurred, at the 
same time, an expense of about the 
same amount of money for operation and 
maintenance, which is a burden to be 
borne by the Federal Government for 
the most part. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Utah for his remarks. I am very 
much interested to know that he arrived 
at the same estimate of the backlog of 
existing authorizations which have not 
yet been completed as I have; namely, 
$8 billion. I may say that we did not 
consult with each other in advance. So 
there is a certain degree of corroboration. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With relation to the 
amount of backlog, yesterday and today 
I have been in communication with the 
Bureau of the Budget and with the Corps 
of Engineers. The figure given to me 
is approximately $9 billion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is very inter- 
esting. Corroboratory evidence seems to 
come in from all sides and from inde- 
pendent sources. There seems to be 
some agreement that the backlog is be- 
tween $8 billion and $9, billion. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I merely wish to ob- 
serve that the estimate I obtained from 
the Bureau of the Budget as to the back- 
log was $8 billion. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to under- 
stand correctly the figures we are talking 
about. When it is said that there is a 
backlog of $9 billion of authorized proj- 
ects, does that include projects under 
the jurisdiction of the Corps of Army 
Engineers? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are projects 
authorized by Congress. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Does the figure 
include projects under the control of the 
Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is the total amount 
of rivers and harbors appropriations 
authorized by Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. These are projects 
under the supervision of the Corps of 
Army Engineers. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. How much is in- 
purse for Bureau of Reclamation proj- 
ects 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not believe the 
estimate includes any of them. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] was 
one of the principal sponsors of the up- 
per Colorado project, which provides for 
almost $1 billion of reclamation proj- 
ects which are authorized. I object to 
the practice of holding with the hounds 
and running with the hare. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Imay say to my good 
friend from Oregon, who is a model 
Senator and a dear personal friend, that 
the Senator from Utah and I had battles 
on the question of the upper Colorado 
project. I voted against the upper Colo- 
rado project and spoke against it. I 
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think the junior Senator from Oregon 
voted for it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But today we are 
not discussing the reclamation bill. We 
are discussing the rivers and harbors 
and flood control bill. I do not believe 
in carrying into a present contest, past 
fights on the floor of the Senate. When 
a bill is passed, I wipe the slate clean, 
and I am not always trying to find 
whether a Senator has been 100 percent 
consistent. I am not 100 percent con- 
sistent. 

But I welcome the aid of the Senator 
from Utah {Mr. WATKINS], because I 
know he is an honest man. Although I 
believe he was mistaken in the case 
of his position on the upper Colorado 
bill, I believe him to be correct in this 
case. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the pending bill and 
the upper Colorado bill. The upper 
Colorado bill attempted to include the 
commitment we were making—— 

Mr.KUCHEL. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senators who are par- 
ticipating in the colloquy to speak loud- 
er, please. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We shall have to 
conquer our natural modesty. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, let 
natural modesty be overcome in this 
case, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair for calling the Senate 
to order, for it is difficult to compete with 
the disorder which has been existing. 

Mr. President, in the case of the up- 
per Colorado bill, we knew what we were 
dealing with. But in this case there are 
no estimates whatever as to what the 
real total cost will be. 

In connection with the upper Colorado 
bill, we knew who would pay for the 
operation and maintenance, and we had 
an idea as to what that cost would be. 

But in the report on the pending bill, 
there is not a word about total operation 
and maintenance costs. So we are com- 
pletely in the dark in that respect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Personally, I think 
the upper Colorado bill was an atrocity. 
But today we are not arguing about the 
upper Colorado bill. Today, we are 
arguing about the rivers and harbors 
and flood-control bill. 

So I hope that my good friend, the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
who was a participant in the crime of 
the upper Colorado bill will not inject 
that issue, to muddy the waters in con- 
nection with the pending issue. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for yielding. 

First of all, Mr. President, let me say 
that I appreciate the always pleasant 
attitude of the distinguished Senator 
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from Illinois. We have not always seen 
alike the matters in this field, and per- 
haps in others, although sometimes we 
do. However, he is always courteous, 
and frequently his arguments are very 
hard to meet. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is only because my 
cause is righteous, that this may be true; 
my own ability is very slight. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think all of us admit that one of the 
points of strength of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois is that he always 
believes in the righteousness of his cause. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. However, I think 
there is a saying that one should beware 
of a self-righteous man, for he has no 
conscience to restrain himself. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first, 
I should like to comment on the danger 
of generalizations in connection with a 
question of this kind. One of the gen- 
eralizations discussed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS] is that no maintenance costs are 
included in the backlog figures of au- 
thorized projects. I wish to remind him 
and other Senators, for the record, that 
the only sizable Florida project included 
in the bill is the central and southern 
Florida flood-control project, which in- 
volves no maintenance cost, insofar as 
the United States is concerned, other 
than that required for maintenance of 
the navigation feature of the facilities, 
which is extremely small. The con- 
tribution of the State of Florida—which, 
as I recall, totals approximately 39 per- 
cent of the total cost—includes the 
maintenance cost of all other aspects of 
the project: 

So the distinguished Senator from 
Utah would be in error in jumping to 
the conclusion that maintenance costs 
have to be figured in, to add to the cost 
figures which are used in this case. 

Insofar as the central and southern 
Florida ficod-control project is con- 
cerned—and there are others which fall 
in the same category, but not many 
others, I regret to say—the entire main- 
tenance cost, except as to a few small 
navigation features, falls upon the State 
of Florida or its agency, the district set 
up by the State of Florida to meet the 
State’s obligation. 

The second point I should like to make 
is that the total referred to by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, as a total of new authorizations, 
again is not all new. For instance the 
$40 million authorization included in 
this bill for the central and southern 
Florida flood-control project is a part 
of the general, comprehensive plan long 
ago authorized, and simply provided for 
by specific additional chips and whet- 
stones as we have proceeded. The $40 
million item is a part of the general 
backlog, whatever that may be. So it 
should not be figured twice. It is not 
anything additional; it is already in- 
cluded in the estimated cost of the com- 
prehensive program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, let 
me say to my good friend, the Senator 
from Florida, that I was simply speak- 
ing in approximate terms and was using 
approximate figures and total figures; I 
did not attempt to say that my state- 
ments applied to each and every project. 
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I think the same position was taken by 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
5 from Illinois yield again to 
me 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, let me 
say that I know there are some proj- 
ects which pay some of the costs of op- 
eration and maintenance. I happen to 
be acquainted with the project the Sen- 
ator from Florida is discussing, namely, 
the one at Lake Okeechobee. I have 
been over it, and I have seen the won- 
derful irrigation which results from it. 
It is almost an irrigation project, as well 
as a flood- control project. I under- 
stand that the project area pays for only 
39 percent of the cost. In Utah we pay 
up to 100 percent of the cost of our rec- 
lamation projects, although we do not 
pay any interest charges on the irriga- 
tion allocation. 

In my first term in the Senate, I was 
a member of the Committee on Public 
Works. Lest my good friends who are 
in favor of the general objectives of 
these projects receive the wrong impres- 
sion, let me say that I favor the overall 
program, but I do not favor many of the 
provisions of the bill. 

One point which should be considered 
is that when we authorize a project, we 
should know what the real cost to the 
United States will be. We should know 
not only how much it will cost the United 
States to construct the project, and also 
how much it will cost the United States 
to operate and maintain it for 50 to 100 
years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, his- 
tory is repeating itself. Every time I rise 
to criticize the rivers and harbors bill, a 
perfect swarm of hornets descends upon 
me, and the questions buzz; and before 
I know it, we have been shunted off on a 
sidetrack. 

I shall be very glad to yield to the 
Senator from Florida for a brief in- 
quiry, but then I should like to resume 
my remarks. I shall yield from time to 
time, in a generous spirit; but I wish to 
be permitted to present my argument. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thoroughly understand the situation of 
the Senator from Illinois, and I sympa- 
thize with him. I hope he will not re- 
gard me as being included among the 
hornets. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I will 
say that the Senator from Florida often 
has a very good sting. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in this 
case I am not using any sting at all. I 
am only commenting on two generaliza- 
tions which have been made: First, the 
generalization that in the case of the 
central and southern Florida flood con- 
trol project, no maintenance cost is in- 
cluded as part of the overall cost, I 
have pointed out that in the case of that 
project, the United States pays for only 
the navigation part of the maintenance, 
which is very, very small; and I have 
also pointed out that a part of the con- 
tribution made by the State of Florida— 
which totals approximately 39 percent 
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of the total contribution—is for main- 
tenance. 

My second point is that the $40 million 
mentioned by the Senator from Illinois 
as being an additional authorization is 
not really such, because it is already 
included in the backlog, and is simply 
following the course of piecemeal specific 
authorizations—which principle, by the 
way, applies in many other cases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply used $1% billion as an approxi- 
mate figure. I think the totals will be 
a little larger than that; and I believe 
the figure I used was accurate perhaps 
within 3 percent, which I think is a 
rather low percentage for error in the 
case of an approximate figure in con- 
nection with a rivers and harbors bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In connection with 
the Senator’s figure of nearly 1½ billion, 
let me point out that in this case, as to 
this project, the bill provides for a frac- 
tional authorization of appropriations of 
only $40 million. In other words, in such 
cases we are using fractional specific 
money authorizations as we proceed with 
comprehensive programs which Con- 
gress has approved long before this time. 
I believe that the Senator from Illinois 
will find that $600 million or more, of 
the total of new authorizations to which 
he refers, is made up of items of this 
kind and should be subtracted from his 
figure covering new programs. In other 
words these items are already included 
in the total of outstanding authoriza- 
tions and are portions of the cost of 
construction programs which are al- 
ready under way. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the $75 
milion for the Mississippi River is for 
a continuing program from year to year. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Illinois yield further to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
torn between a desire to protect my own 
rights and a desire to be generous to my 
colleagues. If I have erred in my con- 
duct in this Chamber I believe it has 
been in the direction of supergenerosity. 
However, I would rather err in that way 
than to be thought churlish. So I am 
glad to yield for a question to my dear 
friend, the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for his generosity. How- 
ever, let me point out that Iam handling 
the bill on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I realize that, but I 
also realize that I have the floor. How- 
3 I am glad to yield for a brief ques- 

on. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In the first place, let 
me say that I disagree with the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was sure the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico would disagree 
with it. Of course, he will have a chance 
to oppose it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, I will. I 
oppose it because I do not want the Pres- 
ident of the United States to determine 
what is best for the State of Illinois. 
I prefer the generosity of the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would, too, if I 
thought my generosity could be effec- 
tive. But I do not have that belief. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. 
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Second, if the Senator from Illinois 
wishes to be economical, if he desires 
that lock and dam No. 26 in Illinois be 
omitted, we are willing to accept that 
omission. If the Senator is willing to 
have omitted from the bill public works 
in the Great Lakes area, which includes 
Lake Michigan in the Senator’s State, 
I am willing to accept his amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say to my good 
friend that this is the predicament that 
we all get into when we plead economy. 
We are immediately asked by the spon- 
sor of the bill, “Well, are you asking that 
your project be cut?” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Not mine; oh, no. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Such a question gen- 
erally silences all opposition. I believe 
that if one Senator asks other Senators 
to make economies, he should be willing 
to take economies in his State on the 
same terms. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am not asking 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I finish, please? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Certainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My amendment 
would give to the President, the power 
to knock out approximately a quarter of 
these projects, or $375 million, if he so 
desires, and if he finds the projects do 
not meet the test prescribed in the 
amendment. I am willing to take my 
medicine, and I will not criticize the 
President on the stump in Illinois for 
any action he may take. How could any- 
one be fairer. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not want to pass 
my responsibility as a Senator of the 
United States to the President of the 
United States. 

Getting back to Illinois, there is pro- 
vided for the Kaskaskia River in Illi- 
nois $23 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. For the Saline River in 
Illinois, there is provided $5,970,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Altogether 
amounts to $28,970,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct and 
there is more too. The Cal-Sag project 
is increased for approximately $10 million 
more. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator from 
Illinois wants those items stricken from 
the bill, I am willing to agree. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In times past, when 
I was somewhat less tutored in the ways 
of this body, I used to make proposals to 
cut individual items. That permitted 
Senators in opposition to oppose proj- 
ects in my State. I remember the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, Mr. McKellar, used 
to do that. All I can say is that I am 
willing to take the same medicine every 
other Senator must take. This time I 
have drafted my amendments not to 
knock out specific projects, but to give 
to the President power to postpone $375 
million worth of the projects provided 
for by the bill. 

If the President, after consultation 
with the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of the Budget, decides not to 
proceed with some of these projects, he 
can do so; and I give my word of honor 
that I will not criticize him for it in the 
State of Illinois. I will not try to turn 
it to the political advantage of my party. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I love 
my friend from New Mexico 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know the Senator 
does. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We like each other 
very much, but I make an appeal to his 
generosity and ask him to permit me to 
continue. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With the Senator’s in- 
dulgence, I should like to ask just one 
more question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Are the Army engi- 
neers legislating for the United States? 
Is the Budget Bureau legislating for the 
United States? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; we are legislat- 
ing, and that is my proposal—that we 
legislate, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator want 
to have the President determine what is 
good for Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall discuss that 
point in the course of my speech, if the 
Senator from New Mexico is willing to 
listen to it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I love my colleagues 
so much that even though I take the vow 
that I will not yield again, when another 
of my colleagues rises I cannot resist 
an, and so I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. It seems to me the proposal 
made by the Senator from New Mexico 
clearly indicates the weakness of the 
procedure under which the rivers and 
harbors bill is passed. ‘The proposal 
made, in effect, is, “You will take it all 
or you will take nothing.” It is a black- 
mail proposition, under which we are 
told, “You will buy the good only if you 
pay extravagantly for the bad.” I sub- 
mit that the bill ought to be written in 
such form that the President of the 
United States would have the ability to 
veto item by item. In my judgment, it 
is not in conformity with sound practice 
to say, “Take it all or take nothing.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think I have the 
floor. I am struggling to preserve it. 

I think I agree with the Senator from 
Ohio, although I do not go so far as he 
does. Iam not proposing an item veto. 
I am saying that we should give a man- 
date to the President whereby he can 
postpone $375 million worth of these 
projects which the Congress will au- 
thorize if he finds that conditions justify 
such postponement. So I am much 
more conservative than my friend from 
Ohio. It may be that my zeal in this 
respect has been somewhat tempered by 
the hard blows I have suffered on the 
same question in the past 8 years. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To my dear friend 
from Oregon, whom I love and whom I 
can refuse nothing, I do yield; but I urge 
he display some bowels of compassion 
in return, to permit me to make my 
speech. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
point out to my beloved friend from Illi- 
nois and to my very able friend from 
Ohio just what they are proposing with 
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respect to giving the President discre- 
tion in this matter. 

The present occupant of the White 
House has taken the position that he 
favors nearly a billion dollars’ worth of 
authorizations on the Colorado River, 
where there are the most expensive kinds 
of projects and 6 to 9 mill power per 
kilowatt-hour. Yet the present occupant 
of the White House is opposed to Fed- 
eral authorizations on the Columbia 
River, where there is the cheapest power 
production anywhere in the United 
States, where the projects can pay for 
themselves, where more than $400 million 
has been collected to pay for flood 
control and irrigation projects, and 
where, moreover, the project is more 
than $70 million ahead of schedule in 
the repayment plan prescribed by the 
Congress. 

From the Columbia River 180 million 
acre-feet of water are flowing into the 
sea, while from the Colorado River only 
about 17 million acre-feet of water are 
discharged near tidewater. The present 
occupant of the White House is against 
new projects on the Columbia River, 
where there is a 180 million acre-foot 
flow, but he favors costly projects on 
the Colorado River, which has a 17 mil- 
lion acre-foot flow. This is an incon- 
sistency which must be considered when 
we discuss the pending amendment. 

The Senator from Ulinois evidently 
desires to compound that by giving the 
present occupant of the White House 
ultimate authority. The result would be 
that in the case of rivers on which power 
companies do not want to operate there 
would be Federal dams to the hilt, where- 
as on mighty rivers like the Columbia, 
which has great power potentials and a 
180-million-acre-foot flow of water going 
to the sea virtually uncontrolled, the 
present occupant of the White House 
would have no Federal projects. Is that 
what the Senator wants? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In reply to the elo- 
quent series of questions propounded by 
my friend from Oregon may I quote a 
line from Shakespeare: 


Let the galled jade wince, our withers are 
unwrung, 


It so happens that I voted against the 
upper Colorado project, and I have con- 
sistently voted in favor of federally con- 
structed power dams on the Columbia. 
I think it is highly inconsistent of the 
administration to favor the first and 
oppose the second. The power costs on 
the Columbia are very low—much lower 
than those on the upper Colorado. 

Let me point out—and if I am permit- 
ted by my colleagues to develop my ar- 
gument I will point out—that Congress 
has broken down in its treatment of 
public-works projects. It has broken 
down because of the pressure of local 
interests. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator one question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One moment. 

The only way of bringing any sense 
into the consideration of this problem 
and of curbing the appetite of local 
groups is to give to the President some 
review authority. I am merely saying 
that the President should have power 
to postpone $375 million of these works. 
Three-fourths of the projects could 
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proceed. The President would have to 
make a finding, if economic conditions 
so required, on the basis of the projects 
which are least desirable. I suppose 
they would be the ones with the lowest 
benefit-cost ratio. Even they could pro- 
ceed if the President thought them 
“necessary and beneficial to the national 
economy.” While I would not criticize 
him for what he might do in Illinois, 
I am sure the Senator from Oregon 
would criticize him if he eliminated any 
of the projects on the Columbia; and I 
personally might criticize him on that 
score, although, as I have said, I would 
not criticize him for what he might do 
in my State. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The projects on 
the Columbia are among those with the 
highest benefit-cost ratio in the Nation. 
Is that not true? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. That is correct, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The present occu- 
pant of the White House—pray God, 
and God willing—will be there for at 
least 3% more years. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois believe 
that under his amendment any of the 
high benefit-cost ratio projects in the 
Columbia River Basin will be allowed by 
the present occupant of the White 
House? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam unable to read 
the President’s mind. I differ with him 
on many matters of public policy, but 
I think it would be very difficult for him 
and his staff, for the second time, to go 
behind the benefit-cost ratio factor. As 
the Senator from Oregon says—and I 
think it is true—the Columbia River 
projects have a high benefit-cost ratio, 
Many other projects have a lower bene- 
fit-cost ratio. After the experience with 
the upper Colorado, I think it would 
be very difficult to do the same thing 
over again, 

I wish to say, without making. any 
cheap appeal, that I disagree with the 
President in many respects, but he is 
the only President we have, and I am 
ready to put some power in his hands 
to curb what I think has been at least 
a partial breakdown of the Congress. 

If my colleagues will permit me, at 
long last, to try to carry on, I think 
the facts are pretty well known, even 
though at times we are reluctant to ad- 
mit them. I think Congress has broken 
down in connection with this rivers and 
harbors bill, but I do not think it is pri- 
marily the fault of Congress. I think 
the responsibility goes further back. It 
goes back into the communities. What 
happens is approximately this: a local 
group—let us say the chamber of com- 
merce—decides that it wants a harbor, 
perhaps, or that it wants a lake, or that 
it wants adam. Perhaps a group along 
the river decides that it wants the river 
deepened from 3 feet to 6 feet, then to 
9 feet, and then to 12 feet. There is an 
intoxication in the consideration of the 
possibility of a steamboat whistle around 
the bend, which at times deprives peo- 
ple of all sense. 

There are at least two great illusions 
in the world. One is the sight of a palm 
tree and the other the sound of a steam- 
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boat whistle. The sight of a palm tree 
used to give the British the idea that 
all they had to do was to go out with 
a shotgun, a pith helmet, and a bottle 
of gin, sit under the palm tree, and make 
the natives work for them and then en- 
joy riches beyond the dreams of avarice. 
Our imperialists used to haye much the 
same notion. 

The prospective toot of a steamboat 
whistle affects men’s minds in much the 
same way. People in the very interior 
of the country—even up in the northern 
reaches of Montana—say, “If the Mis- 
souri River could only be deepened to a 
depth of 12 feet, boats would come up 
from New Orleans, and we could ship 
commodities to England.” 

Those are illusions. In any event, the 
local pressures become very great. I do 
not wish to estrange my good friend from 
Utah [Mr. Warkins], but they are very 
great also in connection with irrigation 
matters. Committees begin to agitate 
for certain improvements. They stir up 
local interest. Then they invite the 
local Member of Congress to come and 
see them. They also gun for Senators. 
We go out and meet them. They put 
the pressure on us to include their proj- 
ects in the rivers and harbors bill. 

I hope my Republican colleagues will 
forgive me if I say that since there is an 
intimate connection between the Repub- 
lican Party and the local chambers of 
commerce, the Republicans usually agree 
with them. The Democrats also agree 
with them, because, while we never get 
the support of the chambers of com- 
merce, we always live in hope. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

So, on both sides of the aisle, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike urge these 
projects. If we falter in our zeal, we 
are reminded of it back home, and some 
prospective rival for the office which we 
hold takes the stump and says, “Repre- 
sentative X,” or “Senator Y does not 
have enough local loyalty.” 

So we appear before committees and 
ask for appropriations. Everyone is do- 
ing it. Then a composite bill is framed, 
with a little in it for everyone, and a 
great deal in it for some. The bill then 
comes to the floor, and it becomes very 
difficult to oppose it, because if we try to 
oppose it, some Member arises, as did 
my friend from New Mexico, and asks, 
“Do you want the appropriations for 
Illinois eliminated?” That seems to be 
rather a clincher. 

In times past, when I was less tutored 
about the affairs of the Senate, I would 
spend days and weeks studying such bills 
and singling out specific items which I 
thought could be eliminated. I would 
come forward with a list of 30 or 40 proj- 
ects which I thought should be elimi- 
nated. I may say to my good friend 
from New Mexico that upon occasion I 
included in that list projects from Illi- 
nois which should have been elimi- 
nated—not big projects [laughter], but 
projects. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have before me a re- 
port from the Bureau of the Budget 
which has not yet been submitted to the 
Congress. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I intend to put that 
in my speech. Does the Senator mind if 
I do that? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will the Senator from 
Illinois do that? . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. At any rate, there is 
one project in Illinois for $23 million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. I am 
quite well aware of that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Would the Senator 
eliminate that project from the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I am saying 
that the President should be given power 
to defer one-fourth of the projects in 
the bill. If he postpones that project or 
any portion of it I shall not complain, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam sure the President 
would do so if he thought it was neces- 
sary; but I do not want to pass any leg- 
islative responsibility to the President. 
He has enough to do with the Middle 
East. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We all understand 
the position of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

As I have stated, in times past I would 
come forward with a list of 30 or 40 
projects which I thought should be 
eliminated. I remember that there was 
one project in Maryland, involving a 
proposal to deepen the channel connect- 
ing the inner harbor and Chesapeake 
Bay. The justification which was ad- 
vanced was that the then existing chan- 
nel was not deep enough, because the 
propellers of passing vessels stirred up 
the mud and roiled the crabs. I said, 
in criticism that I was for the welfare 
state, but I did not believe it should be 
extended to the field of crustacean life. 
I thought that would be a conclusive 
argument, but the only vote I obtained 
in favor of eliminating the project was 
my own. 

There were other projects of which I 
was very critical. There was another 
Maryland project, to build a harbor near 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, because 
it was said that the midshipmen would 
go out sailing there, and that at that 
time there was a 13-mile gap in which 
there was no harbor, so that if a storm 
came up they would have trouble get- 
ting to port. Therefore, another harbor 
should be built, so that there would be 
no gap greater than 3 miles, and the 
poor midshipmen would not be caught 
out in a storm. I said I thought that was 
a reflection on the nautical skill of the 
prospective leaders of the United States 
Navy. But again the only vote against 
it was my own. 

This has been the almost unbroken 
record. 

What happens when these projects are 
considered one by one is that the critic 
incurs the opposition not only of the 
Senator whose project is being affected 
but the opposition of every other Senator 
who has a project in the bill. They all 
rally to the defense of the one project, 
because they know if there is once a 
breech in the wall, they may lose their 
project, too. 

Mr. President, I made a hasty count, 
and I find there are 39 States which 
have projects in the bill. Therefore, the 
number of prospective hornets who will 
attack any given idea of cutting is very 
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great. For me to attack individual proj- 
ects would mean to make enemies of 
everyone and to defeat my efforts at 


economy. 

We have gotten ourselves into a “you 
scratch me, and TH scratch you; you 
roll my log and I'll roll your log attitude,” 
as a result of which it is practically im- 
possible to amend the rivers and harbors 
bill on the floor in favor of the taxpayers. 

Although I should like to attack the 
bill item by item, I recognize that it is 
impossible to do so. Therefore I prefer 
to give the President discretion. I shall 
not criticize individual items, although I 
could do so, if adequate time were avail- 
able to me, There are, however, eight 
projects to which I should like to call 
attention at this time. Imay say, in this 
connection, that I am reading from a 
report submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget which was sent to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], which he 
has been kind enough to share with me. 
I wish to express my appreciation for his 
letting me use it. I hope he does not 
think I am taking unfair advantage, 
because the Bureau of the Budget 
wanted me to have a copy also. With 
his permission I shall use his copy. 

Mr. HRUSKA. With the Senator’s 
permission I shall call attention to por- 
tions of the report which I believe have 
a very pertinent bearing on the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Illinois is 
now discussing. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What is the purpose of holding commit- 
tee hearings? What was the purpose of 
holding hearings on the pending bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would say that the 
purpose of holding hearings is to get a 
better judgment as to what should be 
included in a bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If we were to carry out the Senator’s 
purpose to the fullest extent, would it be 
necessary to hold any hearings in the 
future on any proposed legislation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Why? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the first place, a 
total has been built up from many indi- 
vidual authorizations. The bill repre- 
sents a total of such authorizations. I 
merely propose to give the President the 
power to postpone a quarter of the total 
which the Congress itself will authorize 
under its constitutional authority. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If we are to leave it up to the President 
to decide that question, would it not be 
better to merely leave it all up to him to 
decide as to what should be contained in 
the bill? If the President can cut a proj- 
ect, he can in effect eliminate it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Only within limits. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Only within limits? However, by limit- 
ing a project it would be possible in many 
instances to wreck the whole program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. By bitter experience 
I think we have learned the impossibility 
of cutting the rivers and harbors author- 
ization or appropriation bills on the floor 
by anitem-by-item attack. It cannot be 
done that way, no matter how bad a par- 
ticular project may be. That is so be- 
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cause everyone will rally in defense of a 
project, since if one particular project is 
knocked out, every other project may be 
knocked out. Therefore, a vast major- 
ity of the Senators are held together by 
their desire to protect their own inter- 
ests. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield, 
although I tremble when the expert har- 
pooner appears on the floor with his 
sharply pointed harpoon aimed at the 
quivering bulk of the defenders of the 
people. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator’s modesty al- 
most overwhelms me to the point that I 
should refrain from asking him any ques- 
tions. If he is as weak as his suggestions 
indicate he regards the Senate to be, 
then his fear would certainly be well 
grounded. 

The question,I rose to ask him was 
this: Is it not the thesis of the Senator's 
argument that since the Senate itself is 
incapable of meeting the responsibilities 
and duties which the Constitution places 
upon it, the Senator feels that we should 
adopt an amendment which in effect 
would be an admission and a confession 
of the futility of the Senate, and call 
upon another coordinate branch of the 
Government to provide either the integ- 
rity or intelligence or strength of char- 
acter which we would thereby admit we 
do not possess? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I do not believe 
that is an accurate statement of my 
views or intentions. 

Mr. KERR. Did not the Senator say 
that bitter experience had convinced him 
that we were incapable of facing our 
responsibility in cutting individual 
items? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to say 
to my good friend that what my amend- 
ment calls for is this: We authorize the 
projects, but we permit the President 
to time the execution of one-quarter of 
the projects. That is all that my 
amendment would do. 

However, I will say to the Senator 
that the pressures of local groups tend 
to prevent a rational, long-range, coldly 
critical analysis of projects. On this 
issue I believe the public suffers from 
what psychiatrists call schizophrenia, or 
split personality, or, to use another big 
word, what is described as ambivalence 
or being both for and against the same 
thing. In other words, the public wants 
economy in general and is opposed to 
expenditures in general; but it wants 
expenditures for the particular projects 
in which it is interested. The practical 
pressures, however, all come in the way 
of expenditures for the specific projects. 

This is a fine body of men; I have 
never met a finer body of men in my life. 
However, we are im a sense caught in the 
maelstrom of the groups back home; and 
the groups back home have not yet real- 
ized that if a person asks for economy 
from everyone else, he must be prepared 
to apply some economy to himself. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Am I to understand the 
Senator to say that he feels that the 
representatives in Congress need to be 
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protected from the petitions of their 
constituency? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would merely say 
that it is very hard for critical and 
rational judgments to be expressed on 
these projects in the face of local 
pressures. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. I enjoy 
the Senator’s questions. 

Mr. KERR. Did the Senator from 
Illinois attend any of the hearings on 
the pending bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I did not. 

Mr. KERR. Has the Senator exam- 
ined the reports of the Bureau of the 
Budget, of the Corps of Army Engineers, 
or of other agencies of the Government 
with reference to individual projects in 
the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are some 182 
projects, I believe. The bill was sub- 
mitted to us on Monday. Since then 
we have been quite busy with the reve- 
nue bill. The Senator from Illinois has 
tried very hard to study the bill, and he 
has worked nights on it. He has not 
read all the projects. However, I have 
studied the hearings, and I may say that 
I hold in my hand a report from the 
Bureau of the Budget, in which I notice 
that 

Mr. KERR. Can the Senator tell me 
anything about the recommendations of 
the Bureau of the Budget without refer- 
ring to its report? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Just a moment. 

Mr. KERR. Can he? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can answer the 
Senator’s question much better if I re- 
fer to the report. 

Mr. KERR. Can the Senator from 
Illinois tell the Senator from Oklahoma 
anything about any recommendation of 
the Bureau of the Budget contained in 
the report without looking at it now? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. There is the 
Millwood Reservoir in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma involving $53 million. The 
Bureau of the Budget recommends that 
it should not be put into effect. 

Mr. KERR. What do they say as to 
their reasons, and what suggestions do 
they make? Can the Senator tell me, 
without referring to the report? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think the 
Senator from Oklahoma has the right 
to demand that I memorize the entire 
wording by heart. Can he quote the 
39 articles? 

Mr. KERR. I am not demanding 
anything. I am requesting either that 
the Senator from Illinois manifest some 
knowledge of this matter or stand here 
branded with ignorance of it. That is 
what I am doing. 

I say to the Senator from Illinois that 
this bill was before the Senate last year, 
after 2 years of study by committees of 
both Houses of Congress. It is now 
before the Senate again this year, after 
months of study by a committee of the 
Senate. The Senator rises here and 
says he has not had time, in these last 
days of excessively burdensome duties, 
to acquaint himself with the matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask about the 
date of the filing of this material? Is it 
true the bill was reported on Monday? 

Mr. KERR. The pending bill was re- 
ported on Monday, March 25. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. When were the re- 
port and the hearings made available? 

Mr. KERR. The same day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I could not obtain 
copies of them until 10 o’clock the next 
morning. In fact when the bill was re- 
ported on Monday it was announced that 
it would be debated on Tuesday. I was 
unable to get from any source, including 
the committee or the document room, 
either the report or the hearings until 
Tuesday morning. 

Mr. KERR. But I say to the Senator, 
they are practically identical with the re- 
port and hearings which came to this 
body last year, which have been in the 
Senator’s possession ever since, had he 
desired to look at them. I remind the 
Senator he did not come to the commit- 
tee one day to participate in the hear- 
ings. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the first place, the 
bill was reported only a few days ago. 
Now the Senator is blaming Members of 
the Senate for not knowing what is in 
the bill. The Senator is trying to have 
it both ways. On the one hand the re- 
port and hearings, which include several 
hundred projects, are not made available 
until the last minute. On the other 
hand, Senators are then criticized for not 
knowing every last detail of the hun- 
dreds of items in the bill. 

Mr. KERR. I am not blaming Mem- 
bers of the Senate for anything. The 
Senator was giving an alibi for his own 
lack of knowledge about the matter. 

Will the Senator yield for another 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator wish 
to make the President the sole author- 
ity for determining whether or not the 
Congress ever provides additional water- 
flow from Lake Michigan for the Sani- 
tary District of Chicago? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Icertainly do not. I 
wish to say I deeply appreciate the help 
which the Senator from Oklahoma gave 
last year in obtaining the authorization 
for the additional 1,000 cubic feet per 
second. I wish to say that was an act 
of personal forgiveness on the part of 
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the Senator from Oklahoma, because if 
there are two Senators who tangle with 
each other more on the floor of the Sen- 
ate than the Senator from Oklahoma and 
the Senator from Illinois I do not know 
who they are. 

I appeared before the committee with 
the expectation that the Senator from 
Oklahoma might cherish some grudges, 
but the Senator did not, and on the 
merits of the case reported the bill. I 
thanked the Senator personally. Now I 
wish to thank him publicly. I regard 
him as a very generous gentleman in- 
deed—except that at times he is a little 
rough. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR. Did not the committee 
which has brought this bill to the floor 
of the Senate do so over the objections 
of the President, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the State Department? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KERR. I will ask the Senator 
now if he is desirous that the recom- 
mendations and discretion of the Presi- 
dent be controlling with reference to the 
actions of the committee? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly do not 
want that to be so in the case of diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa does not desire to have it so with 
reference to the Millwood project, either, 
I will say to the Senator from Illinois. 

But I shall also say to the Senator 
from Illinois, the Senator has made a 
great contribution this morning—and is 
about to make a further contribution— 
to the prestige of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the President and the State 
Department with reference to matters 
in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know 
whether that is a threat or a prophecy. 

Mr. KERR. It is neither. It is mere- 
ly a reminder to my good friend, the 
Senator from Illinois, that if he desires 
the wishes of the President to be con- 
trolling with reference to projects rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Public 
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Works of the Senate I should like to as- 
sure him that the Committee on Public 
Works of the Senate will cooperate with 
him in regard to the matters he in the 
future brings before the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 
That is what a Senator becomes in- 
volved in when he embarks on a course 
such as I have been following. The 
argument is likely to expand until some- 
times his State is made the subject of 
attack. 

Mr. President, some minutes ago in 
the discussion I was saying that I did not 
want to criticize individual projects. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Inasmuch as the Mill- 
wood project has been brought up— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not bring it up. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator mentioned 
the subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say I had 
hoped to keep that project out of the 
discussion, but the Senator from Okla- 
homa challenged me to produce one 
single project which I knew about which 
the President had not recommended, and 
I do not believe in running away from a 
fight, so I decided to meet the Senator 
from Oklahoma head on. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a point of 
personal privilege. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR. I did not challenge the 
Senator from Illinois to name a proj- 
ect the President had objected to. I 
challenged the Senator to tell the Sen- 
ate what the President had said with 
reference to any project in the report, 
other than a generalization that he was 
against it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I thought I should respond by 
mentioning this project out in Okla- 
homa. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum prepared by the Bureau of 
the Budget, to which we have referred, 
be printed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Omnibus rivers and harbors and flood-control legislation, comparison of terms of H. R. 12080, 84th Cong., with terms of S. 497, 
85th Cong. 


H, a 12080 (as of date of enactment); 


1. Projects on which reports had not been submitted to Congress 
2. Projects on which executive branch recommendations were at variance with terms of bill- 
3. Projects which the executive branch recommended not be authorized 


8. 497 (as reported by Senate Publie Works Committee): 
A. oe of 32 projects on which reports had not been submitted to Congress by date of enactment of H, R. 12080: 

. Projects reported and on which there is no objection to terms of S. 407. 

ts reported but on which there is objection or qualification to terms of S. 497. 
3. Projects on which — ter have still not been submitted to Congress, 
but on which there is now no objection to the terms of S. 407. 


2. Pro; 


4. Projects not repor 


B. Prolo which the executive branch recommends not be authorized or be authorized under terms different from S. 497: 


(See table I, group TA) 
(See table I, group IT) 


1. Projects on which reports have 1 1 submitted to 


(a) Remainder of 32 


projects in 
(b) Projects added brs Senate Public Works Committee. (See 
2. Projects on which executive-branch recommendations are at warns 8 terms of bill. 
3. Projects which the executive branch recommends not be authorized. (See table 1) 


Congress: 
H. R. 12080 which have still 4. nen reported to Congress. (See table I, grou i 
le IT l — soe) 12, 163, 000 


(See table I, group IB) 


(See table I, groups III and IV) 


(See table III) 


1 137, 957, 000 


, 627, 000 
143, 029, 000 


1 These figures should be increased by $144,000,000 to be comparable with H. R. 12080 to reflect reduced authorization of Mississippi River Channel improvements from 


$219,000,000 In H. R. 12080 to $75,000,000 in S. 497, 
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TABLE I.—Slatus of reports on 32 projects included in H. R. 12080 but not submitted to Congress at lime of passage 


1, Reports which have been submitted to Congress since Aug. 10, 1956 (22): 


II. 1 which have not yet been submitted to Congress (7): 


which be submitted to Congress later this ses- 
A. No objection to terms of 5. 407: Cost pa 
Salem Har deal in :—ͤõ .-Ë—ũ—ũðV—. $1, 100, 000 1. ‘Hendry County, Fla. (not yet received in Bureau of 
2 8 An Anthony 1 Pelle. M 19, 893, 000 udget) n n 
ag pro! 4 — 2. Kaskaskia River, I Ill. (not yet received in Burean of MRR 
5, 802, 000 3. West Branch, "Mahoning River, Ohio (not yet re- 
ar ceived in Bureau of the Budget) — 12,585, 000 
707, 000 c 
1, 300, 000 ae — 
5, 090, 000 B. Benet which cannot be submitted for some time: 
28, 161, 000 2 Misisipi River Channel improvemen fT eax tone 
13. Bridge Col 2 300, 000 2. pp ver provements .--. — „000. 000 
14. Sandy Lick Creek at Brook ville, Pa 1, 188, 000 1 ORNS RI SAE SER ee SIRE a Se an 75. 800, 000 
98, 918, 000 ©. 1945 survey report not ade: peace Danis for: senectaptions 
B. Objection or qualification to terms of S. 497: = 1. 2 Hidden Reservoir, 
1. Water-byacinth program. 5, 063, 000 juchanan — 
a Hall Meadow Dam, Conn- 2, 420, 000 
2, 670, 000 — erR ae 
1, 750, 000 
1, 212, 000 part submitted to Congress 137, 957, 000 
Arkansas 5 2, 380, 000 III. Project al ready anthotizet (1): M): — — Petar 9 Rivers, La.. 28, 200, 000 
7. Millwood Reservoir and alternate reservoirs, Ar- IV. No 128 S. 497 (2): 
kansas and Oklahoma 1 53, 235, 000 > TOE DUI, OI, a aeaaea S a 4 50, 000, 600 
8. Mad River Dam, Conn 5, 820, 000 2 St. Lucie Canal, Fla. (deleted) 165, 000 
74, 550, 000 Grand total... 00 
Total, projects submitted to Congress 173, 468, 000 


suthor kanon of Es 


1 3 Bureau of the Budget objection has been overcome by change in language of bill, 
3 Reduced from B19, 000 000,000 in H. R. t Estimated, 


Taere I.— New project authorizations added to S. 497 by Senate committee 


I. Roparts which have you submitted to Congress (1): 2. Rio Grande at Socorro, N. Mex 


N. Mex 
SO Lt pt ey fl ES IES AN Aan ie None 3. Tus Fork of Big 3 River a Williamson, W. Va 
B. With —. 7 — or qualification: 1. La Quinta 5 Tex. 4. Chartiers Creek at Washington, 


1, 285, 000 


(cleared Bureau of the Budget March. 26, 1057) — $954,000 2. Studie Gila River Basin, Arlz———.—.—.— 5, 000, 000 
II. * Which have not vet Some Speed, to Congress (5): — 
1. Pecos River at Carlsbad, N. Men 2, 066, 000 Total, projects not yet submitted to Congress 12, 163, 000 


i Partial authorization. Total cost 81 


Taste III. Projects on which reports have been submitted to the Congress bie executive branch recommendations which are at variance 
with provisions of S. 49 


Project Cost Comment 


1 . a River at Alton, III. (small boat $101,000 | Federal share should be limited to 50 percent of cost of general navigation facilities, 


1, 988, 000 Do. 
1 — J a r 
Port Washington, Wis 2, 932, 000 Fedori share should be limited to 50 percent of cost since project is primarily for a single user 
6. Des Moines River, Lowa ——————— 44, 500, 000 1125 interests should bear the costs allocated to water supply as recommended by the der of the 
7. Water Hyacinth program. ..............-......-- 5, 063, 000 re participation should be limited to 50 percent of the cost of the program. 
8: Bosal and Tensas Rivers, Ark. and Ta- 228 }Loca! interests should share in the costs in accordance with standard requirements of local cooperation. 
10. River Dam, — 


Local interests should share in costs as recommended by Chief of Engineers. 


1 Bureau of the Budget recommendations are consistent with those of the Chief of Engineers or the Secretary of the Army. 


TABLE 1V.—Projects included in S. 497 which the executive branch has recommended not be authorized 


Project Cost 


Comment 


Noes — economically justified by Chief of Engineers. 


Ie not be 9 ed unless local interests or State give assurances that they will share in costs as 


Chief of 3 he Wr eps 
I authored partnership arrangements are G Ly 
unless States give assurance that they will share in costs as recommended by 


Reimbursement of local interests for costs incurred prior to authorization of project is inconsistent with 
established policy and should not be authorized. 


25 Bureau of the Budget recommendations are consistent with those of the Chief of 3 Partial authorization; total cost, 


$123,000,000 
3 In addition to present authorization of $49, 800,000. 
TABLE V.—Other provisions of S. 497 on which the Bureau of the Budget has questions 


Items Comment 
1, Missouri River Basin damage payments (pp. 35-39) -| Bureau of the Budget recommended that city of Williston receive only 8088, 000 damages and other damage pay- 
ments not be authorized. One more payment has been added. 
2. Water provisions (pp. 49-51) -_..-............ Sees. 2 205 and 206 have Lu pees and this e authority is extended to Reclamation also. 
3. Oroville Dam (p. 4 Provision has been pi resident as recommended by Bureau of the Budget. 
4 Columbia River flood-control goals (p. 40). New provision Sade to lt to limit nich 1 — — flood control goals as 1948, 308 report for new Columbia Basin 
review. Effect of this provision — yet known. 
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Mr. KERR. The Senator did men- 
tion it; and the Senator still cannot tell 
the Senate what the recommendation of 
the budget is with reference to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly can. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator can, by 
reading it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Have we outlawed 
reading in the United States Senate? 

Mr. KERR. Not at all; but it would 
not hurt Senators to do so as a stimu- 

lant to rather than e substitute for 
thinking. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We shall have to let 
time and my colleagues be the judge of 
that. 

I shall read what the comment is on 
the Millwood Reservoir and alternate 
reservoirs in Oklahoma. The comment 
is that they should not be authorized 
unless the States give assurance they 
will share in the cost as recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. KERR. Would the Senator be 
surprised to know that the States have 
given that assurance? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not surprised 
by anything in this body. 

Mr. KERR. Then I shall say to the 
Senator from Illinois had the Senator 
apprised himself of the facts he would 
have found the primary objection of the 
Bureau of the Budget has been met, and 
therefore the Senator's illustration of a 
project to which the Bureau of the 
Budget is entirely opposed—referring to 
the Millwood project—is to that degree 
in error. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator should 
understand that the reason I have pro- 
posed discretionary powers in my amend- 
ment is to meet the very point the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma is making. There is 
a specific recommendation also that the 
following projects should not be author- 
ized: The Gilbert and Lone Rock Reser- 
voirs, Ark., at a cost of $57 million; 
and the Elm River project, South Da- 
kota, at a cost of $1,750,000. Neither one 
of those was found to be economically 
justified by the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Illinois 
is mistaken in that regard. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Well—— 

Mr. KERR. The Senator ought to 
read the hearings with regard to these 
projects. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is a memo- 
randum which I obtained from the 
Bureau of the Budget, dated the 27th 
of March. 

Mr. KERR.. I understand. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Hall Meadow 
Dam in Connecticut at a cost of $2,- 
-420,000 is stated by the Bureau of the 
Budget to be one which should not be 
authorized unless local authorities give 
assurance they will further share in the 
cost. 

The East Branch Dam, in Connecticut, 
$2,670,000, is also mentioned with the 
same objections. 

Bruces Eddy is not approved, although 
I think the grounds of objection of the 
President are different from the grounds 
which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] and I would have. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
correct, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. There is also La 
Quinta Channel, Tex., at a cost of 
$954,000. 

So there is a total of $143,000,000 in 
projects which the executive branch has 
recommended should not be authorized. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator agree 
with the basis upon which the Bureau 
of the Budget makes objection to the 
authorization of Bruces Eddy? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. My objection 
to Bruces Eddy is not the same. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa does not agree with it, either. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Good. My objec- 
tion to Bruces Eddy is that it would 
interfere with wildlife and fish on the 
river, and I personally regard it as a 
poor substitute for the high Hells Can- 
yon Dam. At present it is a sort of sop 
to the Northwest. My reasons for ob- 
jecting are different from those of the 
administration. 

But when the Senator from Oregon 
makes his motion to strike out Bruces 
Eddy, as I anticipate he will, I shall vote 
with him. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator mentioned 
the Millwood Dam and Reservoir, which 
is a complex of dams and reservoirs to 
be located in the States of Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. I believe it would be 
fair to state the primary benefit of those 
dams is not to those States, but to prop- 
erty located in the State of Louisiana. 

We have experienced considerable 
flooding in Louisiana. We had a flood 
in 1927 which did property damage ex- 
ceeding $1 billion, and our property 
values today are much higher than they 
were at that time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator will 
find those dams are very well justified. 
The Senator from Oklahoma, far from 
being the one who is insisting upon con- 
struction of the Millwood Dam and Res- 
ervoir, was for many years one of those 
who resisted the construction of the 
dam and reservoir on the theory there 
should be such an upstream capacity 
rather than the flooding of a great 
amount of alluvial property downstream 
in the Little River. 

As one who has tried to advocate 
worthy public works, rather than to pre- 
vent them from being built, and as one 
who is a believer in flood control, I rec- 
ognize that a dam largely for the bene- 
fit of one State cannot be built in an- 
other State unless it is possible to get 
the other State to agree to the plan 
under which the dam is to be built. 

It may be that the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Corps of Engineers were 
somewhat reluctant to go along with the 
particular plan or manner in which the 
project was to be constructed; but there 
has never been any doubt in the Bureau 
of the Budget or in the administrations 
of either President Eisenhower or Presi- 
dent Truman that this was a worthy 
project, a project which it was necessary 
to construct. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The problem of as- 
sessing benefits from these projects as 
between upstream and downstream is 
very difficult. I quite well recognize that 
in many cases the chief benefits accrue 
downstream. It is very difficult to as- 
sess the benefits against the precise 
areas which will be benefited. But we 
should try. 

Mr. LONG. The Millwood Dam could 
very well mean, so far as the whole Red 
River Valley is concerned, starting 
around Freeport and going south, a dif- 
ference of 3 or 4 feet of floodwater going 
over the top of the levees. If the levees 
should go out, there would be nothing 
to stop the floodwater until it reaches 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
have tried not to become involved in 
the discussion of individual projects, 
because if once we become involved in 
them, there will be no end to the discus- 
sion. We can argue all day and all 
night, and even the entire month. 

I think we all recognize, frankly, even 
though we may not want to admit it, 
that local pressures lead to the inclusion 
of large authorizations and large appro- 
priations which are not really justi- 
fied, and that our present system of rep- 
resentative government does not really 
operate to protect the main mass of the 
voters against the articulate minority. 
It may be that no one really can protect 
the voters against themselves. It may 
be that this schizophrenia is so deep that 
the real desire for economy is minor in 
intensity as compared with the desire for 
local benefits. Nevertheless, I think we 
should not reflect merely the desires of 
the communities back home, but we have 
another duty and that is that we should, 
in a sense, try to transcend these local 
interests if possible and to resolve these 
questions in the national interest. 

The administration claims—and I 
think it is probably approximately cor- 
rect—that we are still in a period of 
inflation. In a period of inflation we 
certainly should not want to increase 
public works. On the contrary, if there 
is one thing upon which liberals and 
conservatives alike, I think, agree, it is 
that in a period of prosperity public 
works should be dampened down and 
held in reserve; then, in a period of re- 
cession—and although I know “depres- 
sion” is a nasty word, perhaps one can 
use it—in a period of recession or de- 
pression public works should be accel- 
erated. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Illinois 
certainly does not contend that the labor 
force of the Nation is being over-used at 
the present time; does he? I believe the 
present statistics indicate that about 
4,000,000 people are unemployed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Including part-time. 

Mr. LONG. That, I believe, is the 
highest figure in the past 2 years. It 
would indicate that plenty of labor is 
available to build the public works, 
would it not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think there is plenty 
of labor in specific areas; yes. I am not 
certain, however, that the underem- 
ployed labor is necessarily in the areas 
where the proposed public works are to 
be launched, 
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Mr. LONG. I frankly do not believe 
there is any general inflation to contend 
with. There is perhaps selective infla- 
tion in certain industries; but so far as 
any general inflation is concerned, a 
great segment of American business is 
actually depressed at this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is depressed is 
agriculture. The price level of farm 
goods has been falling; but the price level 
of manufactured goods, and particularly 
of heavy goods, has been rising. The 
general price level has not risen more 
than it has merely because of the de- 
pressive influence of farm products. 

But the Senator will find that the 
prices of building materials—lumber, 
steel, cement—have increased greatly, 
and it is precisely for those items that 
the large expenditures for public works 
would be made. So the inflationary pres- 
sures would be increased in the various 
sectors of the economy where the pres- 
sures are already great. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Ilinois 
knows that the price of moving dirt is 
not on its way up, and the moving of dirt 
is a great segment of flood control work. 
The prices of moving dirt, clay, and items 
of that sort are not at all inflated, I think 
the Senator will find. 

But does not the Senator from Illi- 
nois agree with me that it would be tragic 
if delaying the necessary flood control 
projects should result in a major flood in 
some areas, especially where a flood-con- 
trol program has been subjected to se- 
rious delay? If there should be a flood 
which caused damage running into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars as a result of 
8 inches of rain falling in the Little River 
Valley, which is a tributary of the Red 
River, it would be tragic to have delayed 
the vital flood control plan proposed and 
authorized by Congress in 1946. Here 
we are in 1957 proposing further dams. 
Would it not be tragic to have a flood in 
that area, causing hundreds of millions 
of dollars of flood damage? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. After such a flood, 
the people become very frightened, 
naturally, and they think the danger will 
come again the next year. This feeling 
increases the pressure on Congress. 
Nevertheless, I think if we study the cy- 
cles of rainfall over the country, it will 
be found that it is very seldom that two 
floods immediately succeed each other. 
There is an 8-year rainfall cycle, and 
apparently there is a 50-year flood cy- 
cle. The huge floods—at least, in my 
region, according to those who study the 
weather—tend to come only once every 
50 years or once every hundred years. 

Mr. LONG. The cycle usually is not 
that long. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are cycles 
within cycles. 

Mr.LONG. Yes; sometimes the floods 
occur one right after another. But 
the fact is that the necessity for the 
Millwood project—and I want the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to hear this—was 
determined after the flood of 1945. 
Twelve years have now passed since 
that flood, and time is running out. One 
of these days that project had better 
be started. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not proposing 
to eliminate the Millwood project. I 
am merely saying that the President 
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should be given the power, if economic 
conditions, in his opinion, require it, 
to postpone $375 million of the $1,500,- 
000,000 worth of projects authorized by 
the bill. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the Senator from 
Tilinois will support me in what I regard 
as areal economy. As a member of the 
Committee on Finance, I am trying to 
do something about the high interest 
rates. The Senator from Illinois also 
is a member of the Committee on Fi- 
mance, and his name has been used, 
I hope erroneously, by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as one who advocates high 
interest rates. As the Senator knows, 
the increased cost to the Government 
in this respect is $1,200,000,000. It 
would be necessary to cut expenditures 
for these projects a great deal in order 
to make up the $1,200,000,000 which the 
increased interest rates are going to cost 
the Government. 

Hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Finance on this subject are about to 
begin. I hope the Senator's efforts to 
reduce other expenditures will not pre- 
vent his being present to help us deter- 
mine whether to reduce the interest 
charges. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Imay say tomy good 
friend, who feels keenly about the in- 
terest rates, that he reminds me of a 
character in Dickens’ David Copperfield, 
namely, Mr. Dick. No one could get 
into a conversation with Mr. Dick on any 
question without his mentioning the fact 
that King Charles I lost his head. Iam 
not accusing the Senator from Louisiana 
of losing his head, but I say that dur- 
ing the discussion of every subject, no 
matter what it is, the junior Senator 
from Louisiana brings up the question 
of high interest rates. I think he has 
become like the elder Cato, who ended 
every speech with the exclamation: 
“Delenda est Carthago“ Carthage must 
be destroyed. 

I am no particular admirer of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and we will 
discuss the question raised about him 
when we come to it; but could we, please, 
now discuss the rivers and harbors bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All my friends are 
turning against me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; no. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iwas merely going 
to say, since my two beloved friends, the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Louisiana, are closing in on the lit- 
tle bit of the Senate floor which is allo- 
cated to me for seating space— 

First of all, I hope the Senator from 
Louisiana is as successful in his efforts 
to investigate the high interest rates as 
Cato was in getting rid of Carthage. If 
the Senator from Louisiana persists in 
the way that Cato did, I think the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana will be successful in 
achieving his purpose. 

Second, I should like to say to my 
friend, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas], that although his proposal is 
less stringent than the previous pro- 
posals, since now the Senator from Illi- 
nois only asks that the President be given 
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authority to withhold a certain amount 
of the authorizations, I suggest that 
many of these projects are not of the 
kind which should be delayed until days 
of less prosperity. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The President would 
not have to do so; my proposal is only 
that he be given the power to postpone 
one-fourth of them; and if he thinks 
them urgent, he can include them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me be blunt 
about the matter, and say that I am not 
sure which quarter the President would 
postpone. [Laughter.] 

In the case of the project on Ruffy 
Brook and Lost River, Minn.; and the 
Mississippi River project at Winona, 
Minn.; and the Minnesota River proj- 
ect at Mankato and North Mankato, 
Minn. ; and the project on the Minnesota 
River, down to Shakopee; and the proj- 
ects at St. Anthony Falls, at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; they are a part of a quarter 
that I do not want the President to 
touch. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say to my 
good friend, the Senator from Minne- 
sota, that such an attitude is not fully 
characteristic of his general character, 
for the Senator always displays a high 
sense of national concern. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should think that 
the zeal of the Senator from Minnesota 
for public service would make him will- 
ing to have Minnesota treated in the 
same way that any other State is treated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to have 
that done, and that is why I want the 
projects I have mentioned pushed for- 
ward. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, it might 
be that that is what the Senator is try- 
ing to insure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may add that my 
zeal for public service has included 15 
years of work for the St. Anthony Falls 
projects, and I am not ready to agree 
that all that work on my part go for 
naught, so that I would grow older under 
those circumstances, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
have heard numerous statements about 
security from womb to tomb, but I never 
heard that the Senator from Minnesota 
had worked for the St. Anthony projects 
before he was born. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I said I have 
worked on it for 15 years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, I thought the 
Senator said he had worked on it for 50 
years. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My argument may 
not have been any more persuasive than 
that of a 15-year-old, but I assure the 
Senator from Illinois that that project 
has merits. Certainly in this instance 
we should not wait until the country is 
in trouble. There are certain things 
which should be done regardless of the 
existence of a period of prosperity or 
the existence of a period of nonprosper- 
ity. One of those things is to curb 
floods. The other is to construct such 
projects as the St. Anthony Falls proj- 
ects, on the Mississippi River. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But all Senators 
cannot have at one time everything they 
want; we must make some selection. 
The Senator from Minnesota wants an 
innumerable number of things, and I 
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want an innumerable number of things, 
and the country as a whole wants an 
innumerable number of things. Cer- 
tainly we cannot have, at one time, ev- 
erything we want; we must adopt a 
schedule of priorities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree; and we 
have waited since 1937 for the St. An- 
thony Falis projects. We are not get- 
ting at once everything we want; we are 
only asking that we inch along now. 

I agree that it would be wrong to get 
at once everything we want, and I would 
hope we would not do any such foolish 
thing. 

But the St. Anthony Falis projects are 
reasonable. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator from Illinois to 
the fact that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a great deal of cure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; it is said to be 
worth a pound of cure. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. 

Pennsylvania, New York. and the New 
England States learned the hard way 
about floods. If there had been flood 
control in Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New England, 168 lives would have been 
saved, in addition to hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of property which was 
destroyed. Does the Senator from Tlli- 
nois want a flood to occur first, and then 
have a dam built? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
not in favor of floods. {(Laughter.] 

But, Mr. President, let me say to my 
good friend, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico, that Iam making a very simple pro- 

. posal, namely, to permit the President 
to have the power, if economic condi- 
tions and other factors in his judgment 
would seem to justify it, to postpone one- 
fourth of these projects. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. How long would the Pres- 
ident be able to postpone the projects, 
‘under the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He could, although 
he need not, provide for an indefinite 
postponement. 

Mr. BUSH. In other words, the Pres- 
ident could provide for quite a long 
breathing spell? In short, it might be 
that the Congress could end one session, 
and the Members of Congress could re- 
turn to their homes, and then they could 
again come to Washington and partici- 
pate in a subsequent session of Congress, 
before anything would have been done 
on such projects, under the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is possible. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, let me say 
about the amendment of the Senator 
from Ulinois 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thought the Senator from Connecticut 
was a defender of Modern Republican- 
ism. But in this case I find that my ef- 
forts to permit the President of the 
United States to take what I regard as 
appropriate action in this field are met 
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with the criticism of the Senator from 
Connecticut, who is one of the writers of 
the platform of the Modern Republicans. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the comments of the Senator from 
Illinois; and I agree that I am a modern 
Republican, and I stand firmly on the 
platform of the Republican Party. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But in this respect 
the Senator from Connecticut is opposed 
to the President. 

Mr. BUSH. No; I am not opposed to 
the President. I am opposed to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am simply advocat- 
ing that the President be given this pow- 
er. I have more confidence in the Presi- 
dent than the Senator from Connecticut 
seems to have. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to finish my 
remarks, if I may. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly; I ask the 
Senator from Connecticut to excuse me. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to point out 
that what the Senator from Illinois is 
approaching, I assume, in connection 
with his amendment, is something in the 
nature of an item veto. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. 

Mr. BUSH. Very well. Under an item 
veto, which I would be disposed to 
favor 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But I would not. 

Mr. BUSH. However, I think I would 
support an item-veto bill, but on the 
understanding that any vetoed item 
would be returned to the Congress, for 
further action by it. 

My objection to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois is, principally—or 
at least this is one of my objections to 
it—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator's objec- 
tion to it is that it would cut out the two 
dams in Connecticut. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUSH. No; it would not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
-promised to yield to my good friend, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HRUSKA]. 
Again I wish to say that he was so kind 
as to furnish me with some material 
which I have used as ammunition, even 
though I was not able to repeat it from 
‘memory in the same fashion as the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma desired. I acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to the Senator 
from Nebraska; and at this time I yield 
to him. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois is very generous. 

His statement with respect to his de- 
sire to have the President given the pow- 
er to deal with this budget-cutting proc- 
ess, to the extent of $375 million, is very 
interesting, for the reason that the Con- 
gress already has given the President 
that power, and the President has exer- 
cised it. In connection with such flood- 
control matters, the Congress has formu- 
lated and prescribed certain rules, in the 
form of statutes. When we examine the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 and the omni- 
bus bill of 1954, we find those rules set 
forth. As the Senator from Illinois 
knows, there has been reference not only 
to the Corps of Engineers, but also to the 
affected agencies of the respective States, 
and so forth, In addition, projects then 
are considered by the Bureau of the 
Budget, there to receive some scrutiny 
and to be submitted to the application 
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of the rules self-imposed by the Con- 
gress. 

When the Senator from Illinois refers 
to the information I gave him as having 
been received by the Bureau of the 
Budget—and it occupies the last one- 
third of the first page I would point out 
that there he will find, under classifica- 
tion B, projects which have been either 
incompletely or adversely reported by 
the Bureau of the Budget, in the total 
amount of approximately $382,776,000. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion in that connection. Here we al- 
ready have an evidence of the turning 
down by the President of certain proj- 
ects, based upon rules which the Con- 
gress made years ago, and the applica- 
tion of those rules. It is difficult for me 
to understand why the Senator from 
Illinois now wishes to have the Senate 
approve an express grant of power to 
the President to do what the President 
already has done. In other words, the 
President has designated these projects, 
29 in number, and totaling approxi- 
mately $383 million, as being undesira- 
ble, and he has stated that they should 
be deleted from the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
authority the Senator from Nebraska 
mentions was in the hands of the Presi- 
dent last summer; and, as I recall, the 
President then took exception to approx- 
imately $532 million worth of items. 
But instead of postponing those items, 
the President vetoed the entire bill. 

Therefore, in order to avoid a Presi- 
dential veto—and this is one of my pur- 
poses—my proposal is that we give the 
President discretion to postpone approx- 
imately $375 million worth of projects. 
An interesting coincidence is that my 
figure of $375 million is approximately 
equal to the President’s figure of $383 
million. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is 
often said that great minds run in the 
same channels. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So I would say to 
my good friend, the Senator from Ne- 
braska, that really I am trying to pro- 
tect both the Congress and the President. 
If the bill in its present form is passed 
and is enacted into law, I think it very 
likely that the President will veto it— 
although I hasten to state that Iam not 
in the confidence of the President. 

To avoid the danger of a veto, I pro- 
pose that the President be given author- 
ity, in terms of totals, to postpone proj- 
ects to the extent provided for in my 
amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In my judgment, to 
give the President that authority, by 
means of the amendment under con- 
sideration, would constitute a very ob- 
jectionable delegation of legislative 
power. 

Furthermore, I should like to say that 
later in the day I intend to move that the 
bill be recommitted to the Committee 
on Public Works, for the purpose of hav- 
ing that committee reduce by not less 
than $375 million, the total authoriza- 
tions of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If my amendment is 
defeated and the motion of the Senator 
from Nebraska is put, I will vote for the 
motion. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota and several 
other Senators addressed the chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have not yielded 
to the Senator from South Dakota yet, 
so I yield to him. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the colloquy which just took place high- 
lights the issue involved here. If Con- 
gress or the Senate wants to exercise its 
legislative power to reduce the bill by 
$375 million, or whatever amount it may 
care to reduce it, that is the responsibility 
of Congress. But when it is proposed 
that we adopt the policy of including in 
an authorization bill only those projects 
which have budget approval or Corps 
of Engineers recommendation, and say 
if anything else is included we give the 
President authority to cut them out, we 
completely abdicate Congressional re- 
sponsibility. If we say we will not put 
anything in the bill unless it was ap- 
proved by the executive branch, we abdi- 
cate the legislative responsibility. 

May I point out that the President 
does have delaying power. At least, it 
has been exercised in the past. Some 
is how the President might delay proj- 
ects. 

Thm DOUGLAS. In the summer of 
6. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
certain projects had been authorized 
and appropriations had been made for 
them, the President impounded the funds 
in the Bureau of the Budget. That 
a the President might delay proj- 
ects. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam perfectly aware 
of the statute under which the Presi- 
dent acted. I am perfectly aware of the 
use of it by President Truman in 1946. 
Nevertheless, we face the fact that the 
President last year vetoed $1,560,000,000 
in authorizations because he disapproved 
of $532 million of them. If he thought 
the existing power which he had then, 
and which he now has, was sufficient 
to enable him to delay approval of the 
$532 million worth of projects without 
vetoing the bill, he would have exercised 
that power; but obviously he did not 
think so. Therefore, what I am propos- 
ing to do in the bill is make the au- 
thority specific, so we will not be in the 
same situation we occupied last year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois that at the time the Public 
Works Committee was considering the 
bill last summer I raised a question, as 
I think some of the Members of the 
committee who are now present will 
recall. At the time I thought there was 
in the bill such a large proportion of 
projects which had not been approved 
that there was the possibility of a veto. 
I was not surprised at the veto. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator was 
surprised or was not surprised at the 
veto? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
not surprised. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
South Dakota evidently did not think 
the President had sufficient power to 
postpone. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I raised 
that question later with certain persons. 
There was a heavy proportion of unap- 
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proved projects in the bill, which au- 
thorized approximately $1,600,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Over one-third of 
the bill was made up of such projects. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Over 
one-third were projects which the execu- 
tive agencies had to clear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Now it is about one- 
quarter. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Substan- 
tially $150 million worth of those proj- 
ects were eliminated, and many other 
projects have been eliminated since. 
That is, they have passed both the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Corps of En- 
gineers. So the bill as it comes to us at 
this time does not carry nearly so large 
a proportion of projects which had not 
met the approval of the executive 
branch. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The percentage has 
gone down from approximately one- 
third to approximately one-quarter, but 
that is not a tremendously large reduc- 
tion, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New Mexico may be permitted to 
reply to the Senator from South Dakota, 
with the understanding that I do not 
lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam not going to reply; 
I am going to agree with him. 

Is it not correct to say that when the 
Public Works Committee was consider- 
ing the flood-control bill last year, it 
practically accepted only those projects 
which had been approved by the Army 
engineers and by the Bureau of the 
Budget? By the time the bill cleared 
the House, it included several other proj- 
ects. And in order to have a bill passed, 
the Senate took the projects which had 
been proposed by the House. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
it is fair to say that several of the proj- 
ects were those inserted in the bill by 
the House, rather than by the Senate. 
With the end of the session approaching, 
it was felt that if we were to have any 
legislation at all, it would be necessary 
to accept many of the projects proposed 
by the House. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
for another momentary indulgence by 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is gladly accorded. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Illinois this question: Are 
we going to legislate, under our duty 
and under our oath, or are we going to 
be worried because a President might 
veto a bill? A veto is the responsibility 
of the President. We as legislators have 
a different responsibility. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
New Mexico going to move to recommit 
the bill with instructions to cut out $375 
million? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am not, because I 
think the Senator from Illinois is so 
en that I am not going to agree with 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Senate should, in its wisdom, say to the 
Committee on Public Works that the bill 
should be reduced by $375 million, I for 
one would, in good spirit, and with an 
open mind, address myself to the task 
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assigned by the Senate. But I think it 
is a responsibility the Senate itself 
should assume, rather than say it cannot 
undertake it, and that we will abdicate 
our legislative responsibility and let the 
executive branch dispose of projects. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say—and I 
hope I shall not be held in contempt of 
the Senate for saying this—that the 
whole operation of present-day popular 
government makes it impossible now for 
the Members of the Senate to cut the bill 
on the floor or even in committee. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield so that I may make 
an observation on this particular issue 
the Senator from Illinois has brought 
up? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The able Senator 
from Illinois has made a very effective 
plea, as he always does, with respect to 
economy. On this bill I happen to he 
“stuck,” as the saying goes. I do not 
object to that. I happen to come from 
a seacoast State. In some areas of that 
seaboard, as the Senator from Illinois 
knows, we have 80 to 100 inches of rain- 
fall. I seek to protect the welfare of 
that area. We desperately need flood- 
control projects. Just because God Al- 
mighty has put a great deal of water in 
that area, which comes down off the 
mountains and goes to our coasts, we 
should not be discriminated against. 

Let me point out to the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from Nebraska, 
who have been making speeches on econ- 
omy, that as of December 31, 1956, these 
were the soil-bank payments thus far 
made to date by the Department of Agri- 
culture in three States: 

Nebraska, $31,876,849. 

Illinois, $20,858,861. 

Oregon, $173,620. 

In other words, as of December 31, 
there had been spent in Illinois for the 
soil bank over 100 times the amount 
spent in Oregon for the soil bank. 

As of December 31, there had been 
spent in Nebraska nearly 200 times as 
much as had been spent in the State of 
Oregon for the soil bank. 

The Senator from Oregon could have 
risen on the Senate floor at the time of 
the consideration of the soil-bank bill 
and made very fine speeches on econ- 
omy, and urged that, because Oregon 
was getting hardly any money under 
the soil bank, the soil-bank provision 
be eliminated, or that the President be 
empowered to cut the soil-bank authori- 
zation by 25 percent, 

That could have threatened to take 
away a great deal of the money which 
was spent for farmers in Nebraska and 
Illinois. But the Senator from Oregon 
did not deliver that kind of speech, be- 
cause the Senator from Oregon realizes 
that the corn farmers in Illinois and 
Nebraska probably needed those soil- 
bank payments to reduce their surplus, 
and perhaps to bring their agricultural 
economy into stability. But now that 
the rivers and harbors bill is before us, 
and the Senator from Oregon happens 
to represent a State with a great deal 
of fresh water coming down the moun- 
tains and valleys—with the Pacific 
Ocean, the largest body of water in all 
the world, off the Oregon seacoast—the 
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Senators from Nebraska and Illinois are 
making economy speeches about the 
rivers and harbors legislation. I submit 
that they did not make such speeches 
when the soil-bank bill was before us for 
consideration. I think Senators will 
agree that the States of Illinois and 
Nebraska are among the leading bene- 
ficiaries of the soil-bank program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, Iowa re- 
ceived more than any other State. That 
may or may not have been for political 
reasons. 

It so happens that in the pending bill 
there are authorizations of approxi- 
mately $45 million for Illinois. I think 
I am aware of some of the political con- 
sequences which will follow because of 
my opposition to the bill. I am not pos- 
ing as a hero. I am not a hero in any 
sense, but I am perfectly well aware that 
there are groups in Illinois that will re- 
sent the position I now take. I knew 
that before I rose, yet I felt it my duty 
to do so, 

I do not think the Senator from Ore- 
gon really meant to accuse me of hypoc- 
risy. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am not accus- 
ing the Senator from Illinois of hypoc- 
risy. He is one of the most courageous 
men I have ever known in public life or 
private life. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am ready to take 
the same medicine, and I think the peo- 
ple of my State are ready to take the 
same medicine, that we ask the Nation 
as a whole to take. 

I do not know the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] very well. How- 
ever, I think his motives are just as pure 
as those of anyone else. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am somewhat sur- 
prised that there was brought into this 
discussion the consideration of economy. 
I do not know that I mentioned the word. 
If there are any guilt complexes about 
economy being either too great or too 
small, on the part of the Senator from 
Oregon or any other Senator, that is all 
right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think the 
Senator from Oregon has any guilt com- 
plexes. He need not have. He is a splen- 
did Senator and a splendid man. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The objection I raise 
to the bill is that it contains approxi- 
mately $383 million worth of authoriza- 
tions which do not comply with the or- 
derly processes which the Congress, in 
its wisdom, has imposed upon itself for 
the purpose of enabling it to reach a 
judgment with respect to requests for 
authorizations. 

With reference to corn allotments and 
soil bank payments, if there has been any 
preferential treatment, or any lack of 
orderliness or compliance with the stat- 
utes enacted by the Congress with refer- 
ence to the soil bank, which result in 
Nebraska receiving greater payments 
than any other State, I will join with 
the Senator from Oregon or any other 
Senator in an effort to try to correct 
the situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So will I. 

Mr. HRUSKA. So long as the orderly 
procedures have been complied with, I do 
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not see any objection to having the law, 
in its general application, taken advan- 
tage of by any State, including Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. One can call any- 
thing he wishes orderly procedure. It so 
happens that in connection with the 
soil-bank bill which was passed, special 
treatment was given to the crops raised 
in Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and a few 
other States. I am not now protesting 
that. Perhaps those crops needed special 
treatment, just as, perhaps, the States on 
the seacoast need extensive rivers and 
harbors projects to prevent disastrous 
floods. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Which they have re- 
ceived in generous measure. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Such projects are 
required to protect the lives of people and 
to protect property. 

There is not a single bill of an extensive 
nature that goes through the Senate with 
respect to which some Senator could 
not rise and make a speech geared to 
economy, whether it be an agricultural 
bill, or a bill dealing with social welfare 
in great industrial areas, a housing bill, 
or a rivers and harbors bill. The only 
point I make to the distinguished Sena- 
tors from Illinois and Nebraska is that 
their States happen to be among the 
leading beneficiaries of the soil bank 
program, which takes a great deal of 
money out of the Treasury—the same 
kind of coin of the realm that pays for 
rivers and harbors projects. 

The Senators from Illinois and Ne- 
braska could just as validly have made 
economy speeches in connection with the 
soil-bank bill. Today, they are making 
such speeches when a rivers and har- 
bors bill is before us, which happens to 
deal with States such as those repre- 
sented by the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Bus], the Senator from Oregon, 
and other Senators. Any of us can rise 
at any time and make economy speeches 
in connection with almost any bill call- 
ing for the expenditure of money. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, nei- 
ther the Senator from Nebraska nor 
the Senator from Illinois is posing as a 
hero. We are not posing as the sole 
defenders of the Public Treasury. I 
know there is no self-righteousness in 
the Senator from Nebraska. I hope 
there is no self-righteousness in the 
Senator from Illinois. But I think we 
both entertain the genuine feeling that 
the Senate is starting something in this 
bill which will ultimately result in 
wasteful expenditures. 

It is true that this authorization is 
not an appropriation. It is true that 
there are already about an $8 billion 
backlog in authorizations. However, an 
authorization is the first step toward an 
appropriation. First we make an au- 
thorization, and then people say, “You 
have made the authorization. Why not 
appropriate?” The fact that we have 
authorized a project is almost always 
used as an argument for an appropria- 
tion. 

So if we start this process upstream 
today, a few years later increased ap- 
propriations will have to be made down- 
stream, What we want to do is to try 
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to check some of these projects which, 
because of popular pressure, have been 
included in the bill, and with which I 
think—though I hope I am mistaken— 
the Senate, in the existing state of pub- 

oe opion is largely incompetent to 
eal. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The only con- 
tention I make with the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, whom I honor 
for his courage and foresightedness in 
coming here today and making such an 
effective presentation, is that Senators 
may make economy speeches on almost 
any measure calling for appropriations. 

Whenever I sit in the Chamber I 
marvel at the fact that the Senator from 
Illinois has more pertinent observations 
and literary quotations at his command 
than almost any other person I have ever 
heard. They make his remarks inter- 
esting and vivid. 

Soon the Senate will consider corn 
legislation. I believe the House has de- 
bated the subject extensively. Many of 
us who come from States where very 
little corn is raised could rise and make 
effective speeches on economy as re- 
lated to corn. They would not be as 
able as the speech of the Senator from 
Illinois—at least so far as I am con- 
cerned. I do not possess his ability or 
knowledge. I wish I did. But we could 
make speeches which, if not outstand- 
ing, at least within the limits of our 
ability would be speeches on the sub- 
ject of economy as related to corn. I 
hope, however, that the speeches them- 
selves would not be “corny.” 

So there is hardly any bill of major 
proportions which comes before the 
United States Senate on which an econ- 
omy speech could not be made by some 
Member of the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I could make such 
speeches in connection with proposals 
for public power projects along the Co- 
lumbia River. I do not gain any votes 
in Illinois by voting for such projects. I 
vote for them because I believe they are 
in the national interest, and I shall con- 
tinue to do so. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is charac- 
teristic of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If there is any im- 
plication that the Senator from Nebraska 
and the Senator from Illinois are out to 
protect their own interests, or the in- 
terests of their dwn States, to the very 
end, regardless of the national interest, 
I think our action is a complete demon- 
stration that such is not the case. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA, I should like to re- 
mind the Senator from Oregon that we 
are not without our share of public 
works in our area. My remarks were 
not based upon economy motives as 
such, I shall elaborate on that point a 
little later when I obtain the floor on my 
own right. 

My remarks were directed to this 
simple proposition: So long as the Con- 
gress has prescribed certain criteria by 
which to judge the acceptability of re- 
quests for authorization, we should 
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follow those criteria. Whenever we be- 
come tired of them and wish to shoot 
them full of holes by way of exceptions, 
we should modify or repeal those cri- 
teria. I believe that until that time we 
should follow them. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will agree that a 
Senator who comes from a State which 
raises a great corn crop has a particu- 
lar interest in corn. A Senator who 
comes from a State which produces a 
great cotton crop has a particular in- 
terest in cotton. A Senator who comes 
from a seacoast State, which has vast 
quantities of fresh water and salt water 
is more particularly interested in public- 
works projects than are other Senators. 
Iam sure the Senator would not deny it. 

Mr. HRUSKA. No. As I pointed out, 
we have a tremendous amount of public 
works in our area. The Missouri River 
Basin is not a negligible item from the 
standpoint of the public-works program 
of the Nation, nor has it been in the 
past 15 years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will now stir the ire 
of the Senator by saying that I believe 
navigation on the Missouri River is 
largely a wild goose chase. It has cost 
the Public Treasury tens of millions of 
dollars. First it was proposed to open 
for navigation the part of the river be- 
tween Kansas City and St. Louis. There 
was little navigation on that part of the 
river. Then it was decided to open the 
river for navigation to Sioux City. 
There was no navigation there. Now 
there is a proposal to extend it to South 
Dakota. The next proposal will be to 
extend navigation to Great Falls, Mont. 
This is the big delusion. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I did not intend to in- 
terrupt the Senator, because I knew he 
was trying to finish his speech. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since I have had no 
success, it is probably just as well for 
the Senator from New Hampshire to 
interrupt me. 

Mr. COTTON. As one of the mem- 
bers of the committee who did not vote 
to support the bill, I should like to make 
an observation to the Senator from 
Tilinois. 

Certainly I do not wish to pose as a 
hero. Thirty-nine States have projects 
in the bill, and of those 39 States, only 
2 are in New England. New Hampshire 
and three other New England States do 
not have any projects in the bill. There- 
fore it would be quite easy for me to rant 
and rave about the bill. However, let 
me say to the Senator that I wish I 
could go along with his amendment. His 
motive is highly commendable, and he 
is perfectly correct in saying that the 
practical way of going through the bill 
and picking out projects has not been 
successful in the past, and probably 
would not be now. 

However, I cannot go along with the 
Senator, first, because of the possibility 
of a veto of the bill in its present form. 
This amendment might give the Presi- 
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dent cause for signing the measure. I 
shall vote for the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska, even 
though as a practical matter I should 
dislike to have extensive revisions made 
in the bill, because in view of the com- 
ment of the President at the press con- 
ference yesterday it would seem to me 
that in its present form he could not 
possibly sign the bill. However, I shall 
vote to reduce it by the figure to which 
the Senator from Nebraska refers as not 
having been approved by orderly process. 
I must make it clear that I shall vote 
against this bill whether or not the 
amendments of the Senator from Illinois 
and the Senator from Nebraska are 
adopted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President. will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I desire to commend 
the Senator from Illinois for his very 
excellent presentation of the question 
before the Senate. I should like to sug- 
gest that my colleagues look at page 89 
of the hearings. At the very bottom of 
that page, in table III, there are listed 
several items. They contemplate an ex- 
penditure of $89 million. I wish to point 
to the comments which are made about 
those proposed expenditures. The com- 
ment on the first one is: “Not found 
economically justified by Chief of Engi- 
neers.” That refers to an item for $57 
million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the Gilbert 
and Lone Rock Reservoirs in Arkansas. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. I 
cannot understand how approval could 
be given by this august body to an item 
which our engineers have labeled as eco- 
nomically unjustified. I cannot believe 
that in the face of that recommendation 
approval of the item would be justified. 

The next item is for $1,750,000. The 
comment is “not found economically 
justified by Chief of Engineers.” 

The third item is a small one, and I 
shall not mention it. There is an item 
here for $2,420,000, and the comment on 
that item is “should not be authorized 
unless local interests or State give as- 
surances that they will share in costs as 
recommended by Chief of Engineers.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Two of 
the projects which the Senator from 
Ohio has mentioned received some spe- 
cial attention by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. If the Senator were to peruse 
the hearings, he would find that both of 
the communities in Connecticut have on 
their own initiative and out of their own 
resources improved the channels through 
those towns. 

I asked General Itschner, the Chief 
of Engineers for Civil Works, whether the 
projects which local communities had 
undertaken would have been included in 
the overall comprehensive plan had the 
communities not gone ahead on their 
own resources. He said that they would 
have been included. 

Then I pointed out that had they 
been included, the contribution which 
these local communities had made in 
going ahead on their own initiative, and 
taking care of the channels, would have 
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been a very substantial contribution to 
the cost of the overall project. 

My recollection of both of these 
projects is that there are two dams pro- 
posed to be built by those towns, and 
that the engineers in that instance had 
recommended that the land for the 
reservoirs be provided by the towns im- 
mediately below the dam, although the 
primary purpose of the building of those 
dams was not for the protection of those 
two towns, but for the protection of areas 
downstream from the towns. 

It seemed to the committee, as the 
result of that testimony, that we ought 
not to say to those towns that they should 
not get any credit for what they had al- 
ready done, since it would have been 
made a part of the comprehensive 
project. In other words, we felt we 
should not require those towns to pay the 
cost of those reservoir sites. 

That illustrates a situation where T 
believe the legislative responsibility of - 
Congress can be exercised, by the de- 
velopment of testimony on such a 
project, At first I was opposed to the 
projects, on the basis of the comment 
made by the engineers. However, after 
I went into the matter I discovered that 
these communities had gone ahead on 
their own. Certainly I do not feel that 
they should be penalized for what they 
have done. The Senator from Connec- 
ticut is on the floor. What I have said 
is not necessarily in his behalf, but states 
what I believe to be the facts. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator from 
South Dakota for his very able explana- 
tion of this item in the bill. The build- 
ing of these particular dams would have 
benefits far beyond the area where the 
dams are supposed to be built. 

We feel that the Bureau of the Budget 
has been very inconsistent in insisting 
on further elements of local contribu- 
tion than have already been made, par- 
ticularly when the towns where the dams 
are to be located have already taken the 
terrible beating of the floods of 1955, 
and have already put up substantial 
sums of money by way of local contribu- 
tions to prepare for the building of the 
dams. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ohio 
that the position of the Federal Govern- 
ment on this whole matter is very incon- 
sistent. No local contributions are re- 
quired for very large flood-control dams, 
to which, of course, the taxpayers of 
Connecticut make very substantial con- 
tributions. In the face of that situa- 
tion, Connecticut is being asked to pay 
a part of the cost of the small dams 
which are urgently needed for flood pro- 
tection. The Bureau of the Budget’s po- 
sition is not.only inconsistent; it is 
unfair. 

In almost every case where a flood- 
control dam has heretofore been built 
by the Corps of Engineers—in every case, 
I believe—the Federal Government has 
assumed the full cost of the dam. The 
position which has been taken here is 
very unusual, and inconsistent with the 
history of this type of development in 
the past. 

I thank the Senator for his patience, 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. With due respect for 
the comments which have been made, I 
do not know but that an explanation of 
the same character could be given about 
the many items included in the list ob- 
jected to by the Corps of Engineers. I 
shall not read them all. 

Since I represent in part the State of 
Ohio and know the State must contri- 
bute its share to the building of these 
projects, I cannot go along with a pro- 
posal whereby projects will be built for 
some States in nonconformity with the 
program existing under the Corps of 
Army Engineers. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not have the 
floor, but I will ask the Senator from 
Illinois to permit me to finish. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. Then I 
wish to reclaim the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iconcur with the re- 
marks of the Senator from Illinois to the 
effect that the Members of this honor- 
able body, because of their interest in 
the separate projects, with due respect 
to their purpose of being impartial, are 
incapable of passing on these matters 
objectively. Each one of us has a preju- 
dice. Ihave a prejudice about a project 
in Ohio. The project is not yet ready 
for approval. I should like to approve 
it to argue for it, I may be somewhat 
timorous and say I do not dare to do so, 
because of the unfavorable impact that 
would have back home. 

However, I say to Senators that I shall 
not allow: that fact to twist my judg- 
ment. 

I concur with the Senator from Mi- 
nois. There is only one person who is 
capable of looking at this problem and 
program objectively, and he is the per- 
son who has been elected by 160 million 
people. He has no provincial obliga- 
tions; his obligation is to the Nation. 
He can look upon the problem impar- 
tially and objectively, and rule those 
items in which should be in and those 
items out which ought not be included. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Before I yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota, I should 
like to make a few brief replies to the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bus}. 

It had been my hope Senators would 
not get into a discussion of specific proj- 
ects, but almost inevitably one does get 
into a discussion of these projects. I 
hold no special brief for the Bureau of 
the Budget, but I think it is true what 
the Bureau of the Budget has asked is 
not merely that two communities near 
Hall Meadow Dam and East Branch 
Dam make contributions, but that con- 
tributions either be made by those com- 
munities or by the State of Connecticut. 
A contribution by the State of Connecti- 
cut would cover the downstream benefits 
given, as well as the immediate benefits 
at the site of the dam. So I think the 
objection of the Bureau of the Budget 
is better founded than the Senator from 
Connecticut has implied. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator will yield, 
I agree with him. I do not want to 
labor these two small items totaling $5 
million in a 81% billion bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 
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Mr. BUSH. But I claim that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is inconsistent, when 
considering the history of these flood 
protection dams, which are single-pur- 
pose dams. This is almost the first time, 
I believe—and this fact was brought out 
in our hearings—the Federal Govern- 
ment has asked a local contribution for 
a dam which was designed purely for the 
purpose of flood protection and pre- 
vention. 

I see my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma, rising. I do 
not know whether he intends to support 
me or oppose me on this bill. He has 
great knowledge on this subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whenever the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma rises I know he is 
going to oppose the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator from Okla- 
homa would care to comment, I think 
it would be helpful for the Recorp to 
have the observations of the Senator, 
who is the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We may not know 
whom the Senator from Oklahoma is 
supporting, but we know whom he is 
against. 

Mr. BUSH. I should appreciate it if 
the Senator from Illinois would accord 
the Senator from Oklahoma the privi- 
lege of an observation at this point. 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator from 
Illinois accord me the privilege of an 
observation? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR. I had hoped the Senator 
from Ohio would remain, since the Sen- 
ator attained a lofty peak of self- 
effacement here which I have rarely seen 
on the part of any man elected by the 
people. 

I wish to say that the Ohio River and 
its tributaries, many of which have di- 
rectly affected the State of Illinois, have 
thus far received for their benefit in 
excess of a billion dollars for fiood- 
control projects, and are in line for that 
much more in the foreseeable future; 
yet not a single one of those projects has 
had imposed upon it or made a part 
of it the condition which the Bureau of 
the Budget is now seeking to force upon 
the people of Connecticut. The people 
of Connecticut have a request for $5 mil- 
lion in this bill, out of $1.5 billion, and 
the Bureau of the Budget wishes to put 
restrictions upon the people of Connecti- 
cut, after those people have already suf- 
fered damages in excess of that amount, 
and after they have already almost ex- 
hausted their available resources in ef- 
forts to help themselves. The Bureau 
of the Budget still objects to their proj- 
ect, because those people do not agree 
to saddle upon themselves an additional 
excessive amount of local participa- 
tion 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Or State participa- 
tion. 

Mr. KERR. To pay for benefits which 
are general in character, just as has been 
the case with the great program of the 
Ohio River and its tributaries. For men 
to seek to try to cram down the throats 
of the people of Connecticut a principle 
which has been held to be repugnant 
from the beginning of flood-control his- 
tory, in my judgment is neither com- 
mendable nor worthy. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. May Isay to my good 
friend, the Senator from Oklahoma—and 
we seem to be striking sparks—I have 
always felt that work on the inland rivers 
should be partially financed by toll 
charges or tonnage fees in order that 
the costs might be at least partially paid 
by those who benefit from the projects. 
So while we appreciate the flood-control 
work, which has helped protect Cairo, 
Ill., from floods, nevertheless I think the 
general taxpayers should not be always 
assessed for these internal costs. 

Mr. KERR. I take it the Senator 
seers to toll charges on navigation proj- 
ects? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect; tonnage charges. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator also 
favor a toll charge on the people living 
below a flood-control project? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would not recom- 
mend a toll charge, but I think the prop- 
erty which is benefited should have a 
special assessment levied against it. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator wish to 
have us turn back and assess the prop- 
erty owners of Illinois and Ohio for the 
$1 billion which the Federal Government 
has spent on ficod control on the Ohio 
River and its tributaries? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is water over 
the dam. But I would be perfectly will- 
ing to have such a program adopted in 
the future. 

Mr; KERR. With reference to oth- 
ers? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; with reference 
just as much to my State as to any 
other. 

Mr. KERR. How much has been 
spent in the State of Connecticut? The 
people there have helped pay for the 
improvement of the Ohio River. Does 
the Senator not think his State ought 
to be willing to pay its little pittance 
of the $5 million to help protect the 
people of Connecticut? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should be perfectly 
willing to help pay. And my State, be- 
cause of its population and resources, 
already carries a relatively heavier load 
than the majority of States. 

Mr. KERR. Then what is the Sen- 
ator arguing about? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am merely propos- 
ing that the President be given discre- 
tionary power to postpone projects. 

Mr. KERR. As the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] so clearly pointed 
out, the President has already identi- 
fied the projects he does not wish to have 
in this bill, so what the Senator from 
Tilinois is actually attempting to do is 
to give the President the power to strike 
down specific projects. In the report 
it is clear which projects the President 
has not approved. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Some of these ob- 
jections might be removed by later ad- 
justments. 

Mr. KERR. And the world might 
come to an end, but that is of no interest 
in connection with this bill. x; 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know what 
that has to do with the case. I am 
not a Seventh-day Adventist, 

Mr. KERR. It might be well if the 
Senator were. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to make 
a reply to my colleague from Oklahoma, 
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who has been threatening the end of the 
world. I am afraid the world will come 
to an end before a sensible rivers and 
harbors bill will be drafted unless 
there is a big change in public opinion. 

Mr. KERR. I cannot tell whether 
that is an admission or an accusation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I.yield. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is very generous in 
yielding. I thought possibly this would 
be a good point to place in the Recorp a 
little personal observation about the way 
our fiood-control legislation has been 
developed. 

When the junior Senator from South 
Dakota first came to Congress, he drove 
to Washington in December 1936 to take 
his seat in the 75th Congress. Not know- 
ing the highways in the East very well, 
he meandered his way through Ohio. I 
remember stopping for lunch one noon 
at a little restaurant, where a river was 
flowing on the other side of the street 
from the restaurant. In the restaurant 
I was shown the high-water marks of 
floods which had been experienced in the 
past. 

When I came to the 75th Congress, the 
flood-control bill which was considered 
by that Congress—I think it was in 
1938—became the Flood Control Act of 
1938. There was considerable debate on 
the bill in the House of Representatives, 
and the debate centered on this issue: 
Shall the basic Flood Control Act be 
amended so as to make it possible for 
fiood-control projects to be authorized in 
such a way that the Federal Government 
will pay a part of the cost of the land 
and the right-of-way? 

Some of my Republican colleagues 
were opposed to liberalizing the basic 
lood- control legislation on that point; 
but a Representative from Ohio, Tom 
JENKINS took the floor and pointed out to 
our Republican colleagues that in Ohio 
there were many small towns which had 
gone bankrupt trying alone to fight the 
rivers; they had exhausted their re- 
sources. He said that if there were to be 
flood-control works which would benefit 
the areas downstream from the little 
towns, it would be necessary to authorize 
projects under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay a part of the cost of 
the right-of-way and perhaps some of 
the other costs, which prior to that time 
2 been assessed upon local communi- 

es. 

I remember Mr. JENKINS saying, in ef- 
fect, with considerable feeling in his 
voice, “You can load these costs onto the 
local communities if you want to do so, 
but they are already beyond their limits 
of bonded indebtedness, and they cannot 
provide such flood control works. If pro- 
tection is wanted at points downstream 
in Ohio, Kentucky, and Illinois, the 
Federal Government will have to share 
in the costs of providing some of the 
rights-of-way.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not disagree at 
all with the Senator from South Dakota; 
I agree with his proposal. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thought 
that in Connecticut the situation was 
somewhat similar. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not necessarily 
the locality which should make a con- 
tribution, but the area benefitted should 
make a contribution. 

As I understand, all the areas down- 
stream from the two dams we are dis- 
cussing are located in Connecticut. 
Therefore, either the locality or the State 
should make some contributions. I think 
such a proposal may be the ultimate key 
to the whole problem. If it shall become 
possible to get a sufficient contribution 
from the areas benefited, I think it will 
make the localities think several times 
before they ask for Federal money. But 
sc long as the payments are made 100 
percent with Federal money, there will 
always be a great temptation for the 
States or the localities to come to Con- 
gress and try to get the money, even 
for projects which are not desirable. 
But if the States and localities must 
make their own contributions, that will 
cause them to examine the projects more 
carefully, and to exercise some restraint. 

On this point there are two difficulties. 
In the first place, I should say there are 
some localities which, because of poverty, 
should bear a smaller share of the ex- 
pense than should other localties. I 
should say that perhaps a general aver- 
age of one-half, ranging from a mini- 
mum of one-quarter to a maximum of 
three-quarters, would be appropriate, 
under a formula based on per capita in- 
come for the area and for the State. 

Furthermore, there is a need to define 
the area of benefits much more care- 
fully than it has been defined because, 
as the Senator from South Dakota has 
said, the area of benefit is not necessarily 
the point at which the improvement is 
placed. It can cover a much wider terri- 
tory. 

These are subtle matters which can- 
not be legislated on the floor. I under- 
stand that. But I think that if we can 
check the inordinate pressure for every 
kind of public improvement, the cost 
of which is now saddled on the general 
taxpayer, we can perhaps compel a 
greater degree of sense in the develop- 
ment of the formula. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I repeat, the Senator 
from Illinois is mistaken in his assump- 
tion. Very little pressure from home, 
from any State, has been brought, so 
far as what has been considered in the 
Committee on Public Works is concerned. 
Generally, it is the Army engineers who 
come before the committee and tell us 
what is needed. Before the committee 
acts legislatively, it asks that surveys be 
made by the Corps of Army Engineers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to re- 
mind the Senator from New Mexico that 
for the Gilbert and Lone Rock Reservoirs, 
the authorization totaled $57 million. 
These have been turned down by the 
Corps of Army Engineers, but they are 
still in the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, That is correct, because 
after the committee heard from the other 
persons interested, it decided the projects 
should remain in the bill. We do not pro- 
pose to let the Army engineers or the 
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Bureau of the Budget legislate for the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If any committee of 
which the Senator from Illinois is a 
member wishes to give away its privileges 
or duties or obligations to some part of 
the executive branch of the Government, 
that will be well and good. But the 
Committee on Public Works generally 
authorizes funds to conduct surveys to 
determine whether projects are neces- 
sary or feasible, or whether they meet 
the requirements of the law. After that, 
Congress takes action. But there is very 
little home pressure. 

There are two projects in the bill 
which the local Army engineers recom- 
mended for my State. I know my Siate, 
and I know the two small areas con- 
cerned. I know the projects are needed. 
I know that the regional engineers in Al- 
buquerque have said that they are 
feasible and necessary. But because 
the Army engineers in Washington have 
not had the time or have delayed in 
passing judgment on what the regional 
engineers have recommended, we are 
on mete to keep the projects out of the 

The same is true of every State in 
the Union. But I wish to assure the 
Senator from Illinois that very little 
pressure has been brought from Illinois, 
except by those persons who will actually 
suffer unless flood control is provided. 

I observe on the floor my good friend 
the senior Senator from Connecticut 
LMr. Busu]. I repeat that if the people 
of his State had taken advantage of the 
authorizations which had been made, 
they probably would have saved hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and perhaps some 
lives. They wanted insurance against 
floods. I prefer a dam any day. Let us 
not have insurance after the damage has 
been done; let us prevent the damage 
from occurring. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will yield once 
more; then I will complete my speech, 
and I hope that we may then have a 
quorum call. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to acknowledge the 
very patient and generous attitude of 
the Senator from Illinois on the whole 
subject. I think he has been most gen- 
erous in enabling us to make a record 
which is very interesting, and which 
really may have some value in the future 
consideration of matters of this kind. 
But so long as the Connecticut project 
has come into the debate—and I did not 
bring it in, as the Senator knows—I feel 
that I should like to make as clear as 
possible what my position is. 

At the time when the hearings on the 
bill were held, I introduced into the rec- 
ord a statement by William S. Wise, the 
water commissioner and director of all 
State flood activities in Connecticut. He 
made the following comment respecting 
the matters under discussion, to which 
the Senator from Ohio has called atten- 
tion; namely, the two dams in the town 
of Torrington: 

Following the flood the city sought the 
assistance of the Army engineers in integrat- 


ing a flood-control plan into the rehabilita- 
tion of the city. 
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With the technical advice and assistance 
of the Army engineers, the city has already 
expended $800,000 of its own money in land 
acquisition, removal of buildings, and river- 
channel enlargement in an effort to reduce 
the flood danger in the city. At the same 
time the city will be required to expend an 
additional $150,000 as its share of the rede- 
velopment project. 


These items affect a small town which 
has been very heavily burdened with ex- 
pense, and already has spent very gener- 
ously of its own resources, which are 
highly strained as a result of the damage 
done by the flood and as a result of the 
expenditures it has made. 

The Senator has been very helpful in 
yielding to me. Before I conclude, I 
should like to say that if the Government 
of the United States is going to be con- 
sistent in dealing with dams which are 
purely for flood-control or flood-pre- 
vention purposes, that is one thing. 
However, it is another thing to begin to 
change a policy which has been in exist- 
ence for a long period of years—for in- 
stance, if, in connection with so small a 
matter as this one, the Congress were 
to say, “Now we are going to begin to 
ask for local contributions,” although 
never before have the Army Engineers 
requested local contributions in the case 
of the construction of a dam for purely 
flood control and flood prevention. Un- 
der these circumstances, I do not think 
such a request for local contributions 
should be made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iunderstand. How- 
ever, I think the making of local contri- 
a constitutes a good general prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. BUSH. But the position taken in 
regard to the matter should be consis- 
tent. In other cases of dams con- 
structed purely for flood control and 
flood prevention—for instance, in the 
case of numerous dry dams—the policy 
throughout has been not to require local 
contributions. That policy has been 
maintained in the case of all such proj- 
ects throughout the United States. If 
that is to be the policy, it should be 
followed consistently. If local contribu- 
tions are to be required, they should be 
required consistently. 

But in requesting local contributions 
in only one case, I do not think the Engi- 
neers are acting reasonably, particularly 
when they are insisting that in that case 
still further local contributions be made, 
in addition to all the local expenditures 
previously made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In reply, let me make 
only two comments: First, there always 
is a time for the Government to turn 
over a new leaf and to improve its pro- 
cedure. The mere fact that local con- 
tributions have not been provided in 
the past is not necessarily a good reason 
for not requiring them in the future. 

Second, it is difficult to ascertain the 
precise area which is benefited. Fre- 
quently, the downstream interests re- 
ceive the major portion of the benefits, 
and the upstream interests have to bear 
the burden. I am not saying that the 
town of Torrington should bear the 
burden; and I do not think the Bureau 
of the Budget is saying that, either. It 
is merely saying that the local interests 
or the State should give assurance that 
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they will share in the burden to the ex- 
tent recommended by the Army engi- 
neers, who apparently want that share 
to be more than the 15 percent which 
already has been provided. 

Mr. BUSH. Are the Army engineers 
saying that in the case of projects all 
across the Nation? I do not know of 
any other case in which such an attitude 
has been taken. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HUMPHREY in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Colorado desire to ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes, and I also wish 
to help the Senator from Illinois re- 
turn to the theme of his speech. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. First, Mr. President, 
I should like to say that I have read very 
carefully the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois. It seems to me that the 
arguments of the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] who re- 
ferred to the law and to the criteria and 
to the steps taken by the executive 
branch of the Government, through the 
Bureau of the Budget, and to the steps 
taken by my committee—and I say this 
as a new member of the committee and 
as one coming into a new field, insofar 
as I am concerned 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the Senator from 
Colorado is a veteran, as a result of 
long service in the other House of Con- 
gress, where he made a most distin- 
guished record. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. However, 
my knowledge is limited about this par- 
ticular subject, except for recent experi- 
ence. 

Mr. President, I have heard the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma—a 
man of keen intelligence, penetrating 
analysis, and extensive knowledge of this 
subject—cross-examine many witnesses 
during the committee hearings. I make 
this statement to my good friend, the 
Senator from Illinois, for the reason that 
earlier in the debate reference was made 
to the possibility of back-scratching and 
log rolling. I refer to the proposal to 
delegate, certain legislative authority to 
the executive branch of the Govenment, 
and to give to the executive branch the 
power to control certain projects. It is 
proposed that the executive branch, re- 
gardless of who may be the occupant 
of the White House, be given authority 
to control and approve projects. Mr. 
President, let me say that, as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois well knows, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is also the 
leader of a political party; the other 
day, on the floor of this Senate, there 
was some evidence of Executive influ- 
ence when a bill regarding small business 
was up for a vote. The lines began to 
form on both sides of the aisle, with the 
result that some votes were lost, and an 
important bill was lost. 

So I wish to ask a question, in an 
effort to help the Senator from Illinois 
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return to the theme of his argument: 
Some reference was made to a $8 bil- 
lion backlog. Did that refer to authori- 
zations? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Then let me ask, Why 
is there such a backlog? I believe I can 
answer my own question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to have 
the Senator from Colorado do so. 

Mr. CARROLL. I understand that 
the reason for the existence of the back- 
log is that another committee of this 
body, namely, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, also does sifting and winnowing, 
and that it will not recommend appro- 
priations for all the authorizations which 
have been made. I understand that the 
Appropriations Committee holds hear- 
ings and reaches its own determinations, 
based on all the other criteria and 
standards of law, in connection with the 
functioning of this body and the legis- 
lative action it has previously taken. I 
understand that it is for that reason that 
there are still authorized almost $8 bil- 
lion worth of appropriations which con- 
stitute a backlog which has been de- 
veloped because the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has not recommended the neces- 
Sary appropriations of funds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My proposal is not 
to increase the backlog to a total of 
approximately $9,500,000,000. 

Mr. CARROLL. Regardless of 
whether it is $9.5 billion or some other 
amount, my point is that a large backlog 
exists. For instance, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY has referred 
to a project for which he has been work- 
ing since 1937. In that connection, let 
me refer to the fact that for 10 years the 
people of Colorado have been trying to 
have constructed a small, $16 million 
dam project, which is necessary because 
of a flood condition. Finally, the proj- 
ect has been approved by the Corps of 
Army Engineers, and the authorization 
of the project has been made. However, 
we do not know whether the necessary 
appropriation will be made. 

So I understand that the backlog is 
made up of authorizations which have 
been made. I offer that suggestion for 
the consideration of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. President, a short time ago the 
Senator from Illinois seemed to become 
somewhat discouraged. Let me say there 
is no more stimulating or more coura- 
geous Member of the Senate than the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois; and 
when he speaks, he commands the at- 
tention of the entire Senate, regardless 
of whether he speaks in regard to for- 
eign affairs or taxation or small busi- 
ness matters or banking matters. 

Personally, I desire to commend the 
Senator from Illinois for his stimulating 
debate on this important economic issue. 
His debate on it has been very helpful 
to me, as a new Member. 

I offer these suggestions to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, for his 
consideration, and for no other purpose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Colorado for his 
suggestions, which I appreciate very 
much. 

Mr. President, I should like briefly to 
summarize my amendment, and then I 
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desire to suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. After a quorum called is obtained, 
I shall request the yeas and nays, on the 
question of agreeing to my amendment. 
I hope a sufficient number of Senators 
will support the request for the yeas and 
nays, so that the yeas and nays will be 
ordered. 

Mr. President, at this time I should like 
to summarize, for the Recorp, what my 
amendment provides: 

WHAT THE DOUGLAS AMENDMENT DOES 


First. None of the $1.5 billion in proj- 
ects authorized in the bill shall become 
effective until the President determines 
which 25 percent are least essential in 
the national interest.” This determina- 
tion could be made in a matter of a very 
few weeks. 

Second. At that time, Congress could 
begin appropriations for those three- 
fourths of the projects, or parts of proj- 
ects, which are most essential. 

Third. The remaining 25 percent 
would be deferred or postponed until the 
President made a specific determination 
that the carrying out of each or all of 
them “would be beneficial to the na- 
tional economy.” The President is re- 
quired to notify the Congress when his 
determination for a project or projects 
is made. 

Fourth. Projects with the least prior- 
ity would be postponed so as not to add 
to inflationary pressures in this period 
of inflation in the prices of capital goods. 

Fifth. If there were signs of deflation 
or the onset of recession, the President 
could “trigger” some or all of the re- 
maining projects to offset the deflation 
or recession. 

Sixth. It would give the President, 
with the hundreds of budget and admin- 
istrative officials who know the details 
of these projects, the responsibility of 
determining the priority in which they 
were carried out. The President is best 
equipped to do this. Meanwhile, of 
course, Congress retains the right to 
“authorize” projects which is our Con- 
stitutional prerogative. 

Seventh. If this amendment is passed 
and is carried over to remaining authori- 
zation and appropriation bills on public 
works, it could mean an initial savings of 
$2 to $3 billion in fiscal 1958. Since the 
ultimate costs of public works projects 
in the past have been two and one-quar- 
ter times their estimated costs at the 
time of their authorization, eventual 
savings could run as high as $4.5 to $6.8 
billion. 

I may say it is my plan, when the 
public works appropriations bills are be- 
fore the Senate, to try to reduce the total 
by approximately one-quarter, although 
I should very frankly say that, within 
that total, I think those which deal with 
human needs—such as school con- 
struction, hospitals, slum clearance, and 
public housing, are not postponable; 
but there are other activities, such as 
work on highways and the like, which 
are postponable. 

Eighth. In making his determination, 
the President would have discretion to 
take into account a number of consid- 
erations, such as (a) the projects with 
the best cost-benefit ratios, (b) those 
best designed to overcome local condi- 
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tions of unemployment or economic dis- 
tress, (c) those designed to avoid future 
natural catastrophes, and (d) those best 
designed to aid the national defense. 

I would add (e), where the local inter- 
ests benefited make an adequate con- 
tribution in proportion to their resources 
to the cost of the projects. 

Ninth. By applying the reductions to 
the national debt, inflationary pressures 
could be eased. The tight money policy 
and the monetary authorities would 
thereby not have to bear the entire bur- 
den of dampening inflationary pressures, 
which, at the present time, they are not 
entirely equipped to do. 

I think we should make a contribution 
to price and fiscal stability in the 
budget, and not throw the full burden 
on the monetary authorities. 

Tenth. The savings would allow the 
budget estimates for badly needed and 
too-long-postponed priority programs— 
such as schools, hospitals, slum clear- 
ance, and aid to chronically depressed 
industrial and farm areas—to be carried 
through without raising the national 
debt, adding to inflationary pressures, 
or unbalancing the budget. 

Eleventh. The proposal carries out the 
recommendation of the 1957 Report of 
the Congressional Joint Economic Com- 
mittee that 

The Federal Government, in the present 
circumstances, can contribute toward easing 
the necessity for restraints by exercising the 
utmost economy in its own spending pro- 
grams. 

The committee believes that the Federal 
Government should exercise leadership in 
contributing to economic stability by sub- 
stantially reducing public works expendi- 
tures now. Expenditures which can be de- 
ferred economically would be better made 
when inflationary pressures lessen. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
suggest the absence of a quorum—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to make a com- 
ment, before that is done? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wanted to say a 
few words in my own right and then, at 
the conclusion of my remarks, since the 
Senator from Illinois wants a quorum, if 
he does not mind, I shall be happy to 
suggest it for him at that time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I listened atten- 
tively to the remarks of the present Pre- 
siding Officer [Mr. CARROLL] in his col- 
loquy with the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois. I also listened to the interchange 
between the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The Senator from Illinois is perform- 
ing, as he always does, a service for good 
government in pointing up the neces- 
sity of a most careful scrutiny of Federal 
works projects. 

In my colloquy with the Senator from 
Illinois, all in good humor, and, I hope, 
in good taste, I indicated to him I was 
opposed to the President’s having the 
authority as suggested or proposed by 
the Senator’s amendment. I said at 
that time that one of the reasons why I 
opposed the proposal was lest the Presi- 
dent of the United States saw fit to cut 
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out the projects in which the Senator 
from Minnesota was interested. To this 
the Senator from Illinois was most kind 
in his rejoinder. He said he had always 
felt the junior Senator from Minnesota 
had a higher sense of public service, or 
something to that effect, than his com- 
ments indicated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I meant, if there was 
any degrogatory implication, it was due 
to the heat of the debate and did not 
come from the heart. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know that. 
There was no derogatory implication. 

I merely wish to say that the projects 
to which the Senator from Minnesota 
was referring are all projects which had 
been approved by the Army engineers; 
all projects which had been approved, 
not once, but several times, many of 
them by the Bureau of the Budget; all 
projects which have had the most careful 
scrutiny at the local level. 

I commented in particular about the 
St. Anthony Falls project, which is a part 
of the navigation program in the upper 
Mississippi River. We have waited for 
years in our community for the fulfill- 
ment of that plan. There were those 
who opposed it at the local level once it 
was under way. 

I recall, in my service as mayor of 
Minneapolis, there was almost unani- 
mous support for that particular pro- 
gram on the upper locks of the upper 
Mississippi River, the St. Anthony Falls 
project. There were some railroad in- 
terests which were in opposition, which 
is understandable, although I believe in 
the long run the railroads will benefit 
from having other means of transporta- 
tion made available. 

Be that as it may, later on, in the years 
1952, 1953, and 1954, there was some feel- 
ing in the community that possibly the 
project could not be justified on an eco- 
nomic basis; in other words, that the sav- 
ings on the return from the construction 
would not equal the cost of construction. 
So we had a complete reexamination of 
the St. Anthony Falls project. We had 
to appear before the Board of Army 
Engineers. We had to go back, from the 
very inception of the project, every step, 
from the hearing at the district en- 
gineer’s level, all the way to Washington, 
back through the governor, the State 
legislature, the city council, the cham- 
bers of commerce, labor organizations, 
and every other group. We spent months 
reevaluating this one project. 

I may add that what we call the cost- 
benefit ratio, after reexamination, was 
decidedly better than it was at the time 
of the original authorization. To put it 
in a more commonplace manner, the 
project, when completed, will yield genu- 
ine dividends to the business community 
of the upper Midwest. The Mississippi 
not only serves Minnesota, but is a part 
of a great transportation system of the 
Nation. 

It was in this spirit that I commented 
on the importance of some of these proj- 
ects. If the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois were adopted, I would hope 
that the President would see fit to con- 
tinue and complete, for example, the 
project I have just discussed. But I have 
no such assurance, I have no assurance, 
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for example, that deepening of the Min- 
nesota River channel for some 14.7 miles 
would be completed, which would yield 
literally hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of savings in transportation ex- 
penses. There are large processing mills 
and plants along the Minnesota River. 
In fact, I believe that river should be 
deepened all the way down to Mankato, 
some 70 miles from Minneapolis. That 
would bring about a tremendous im- 
provement in our entire transportation 
network, and yield economic benefits to 
business, to State and local governments 
in terms of tax revenues, and ultimately 
to the national economy. 

I would be somewhat apprehensive, 
however, if the President were permitted 
to make this decision alone, under the 
tremendous pressures which are brought 
to bear, when he must make the judg- 
ment and render the decision. Some of 
these projects might be lost. 

I have a voice in the Senate. I have 
one vote in the Senate. I feel that that 
one vote can be used, possibly, to pro- 
tect and advance programs in which I 
am interested for the welfare and benefit 
of the people of Minnesota. For that 
reason I prefer to judge such projects 
in the Senate and in the committees 
of Congress, where we have an opportu- 
nity to be heard, where we can argue 
our case, where we can appeal to our 
colleagues. The legislative branch 
should be permitted to make the deci- 
sion as to which projects should be au- 
thorized, and which projects should be 
finally appropriated for. 

It is only because of this feeling that 
I cannot bring myself to support the 
amendment. It is because of this feeling 
that I wish to see the bill passed with- 
out the amendment, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list of projects to which I 
referred earlier, together with a descrip- 
tion of each project, be printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks, because I wish the Recorp to 
show that these projects have been care- 
fully examined, that they have been 
proved to be sound on an engineering 
and economic basis, and that they have 
the approval of all the agencies of gov- 
ernment, National, State, and local. 

There being no objection, the list and 
descriptions were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ST. ANTHONY FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

(H. Doc. 33, 85th Cong.) 

Location: North central portion of Min- 
neapolis on the Mississippi River. 

Report authorized by House Public Works 
Committee resolution, August 17, 1954. 

Existing project: The project as author- 
ized by the River and Harbor Act approved 
August 26, 1937, provides for an extension 
of 4.6 miles by means of locks and dams of 
the 9-foot channel above St. Anthony Falls 
to the Soo Line Railroad bridge in North 
Minneapolis. The existing project has been 
restudied by the Chief of Engineers. He 
finds that the project is meritorious and 
recommends its completion. 

Plan of recommended modification: Pro- 
vides for modification of the existing project 
with regard to extension above the lower 
Northern Pacific Railway bridge in Minne- 
apolis to delete the provision for a bridge 
clearance of 26 feet above the 40,000 cubic 
feet per second stage and to provide such 
vertical clearances as may be advisable. 
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Estimated cost: The recommended bridge 
modification will not result in any increased 
costs to the United States. 


Total project cost_|$30, 945, 
Remaining cost. 19, 893, 000 


E 
85 


000 


Local cooperation: As stipulated in the 
existing project. 

Remarks: The committee draws attention 
to the recommendation of the Chief of Engi- 
neers that the authorized project for exten- 
sion of navigation above St. Anthony Falls 
be completed. The committee is completely 
in accord with this recommendation noting 
that no benefits will result if the project 
is stopped at this time. The committee 
therefore recommends completion of the 
project, and notes that this modification ap- 
plies only to bridge clearances and does not 
increase the cost of the project; in fact it 
will reduce the estimated costs in excess of 
$1 million. 


MINNESOTA RIVER, MINN. 
(S. Doc. 144, 84th Cong.) 

Location: The proposed improvement in- 
cludes the lower 14.7 miles of the Minnesota 
which enters the Mississippi River at St. 
Paul, Minn., 844.0 miles above the mouth of 
the Ohio River. 

Report authorized by River and Harbor 
Act, March 2, 1945. 

Existing project: Provides for maintenance 
of 4-foot channel from mouth to Shakopee 
(mile 25.1). 

Plan of recommended improvement: Pro- 
vides for dredged channel 9 feet deep, 100 
feet wide; maximum width, 285 feet at bends 
from mouth to mile 14.7. 

Estimated cost: 


Furnish lands, ease- 
hold and save the 


Local cooperation: 
ments, rights-of-way; 
United States free from damages; make 
necessary changes in roads; the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad to 
maintain fender protection to be provided 
at its bridge (mile 1.6); lowering of subma- 
rine cables and pipelines by owners at their 
expense. At time of submission of reports 
to Congress, February 16, 1954, no local body 
had been found which would assume respon- 
sibility, however, for the above requirements. 
Local interests are now actively engaged in 
forming a watershed district which will be 
capable of, and willing to, assume the local 
cooperation requirements. 

Project economics: 


Annual charges 
Annual benefits: 
Grain-shipment savings 
e Shope pea sav- 
ä 
98 savings 
Elimination, bank erosion. 
Totali gainn 


Remarks: An unfavorable report was sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Chief of Engineers 
because at that time local interests were 
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unable to organize and furnish the items of 
local cooperation, although the project was 
amply justified at that time. There is a need 
for a modern waterway on the Minnesota 
River. The project cost is amply justified by 
the indicated benefit-cost ratio of 3.1 to 1.0. 
Local interests reaffirmed that the required 
items of local cooperation would be fulfilled. 
Local interests have dredged a temporary 
channel over which 6,500 tons of petroleum 
products have moved during the year, and 
the committee recommends extension of the 
channel 0.5 mile upstream beyond that rec- 
ommended in the report. 


Roor River, MINN., AT RUSHFORD, Minn, 
(H. Doc. 481, 84th Cong.) 


Location: Rushford is located in south- 
eastern Minnesota at the confluence of Rush 
Creek and Root River about 35 miles above 
the junction of the latter stream with the 
Mississippi River. 

Report authorized by Flood Control Act, 
August 28, 1937. 

Existing project: None. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Pro- 
vides for about 2½ miles of levees along Root 
River and Rush Creek and about 1 mile of 
channel enlargement through the city, rais- 
ing of 2 highway bridges and a footbridge at 
Rushford, and appropriate interior drainage 
facilities, 

Estimated cost: 


j port 
July 1950) 
Current (Janu- 

ary 1956, 


1 


Local cooperation: Furnish lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; hold and save the 
United States free from damages; maintain 
and operate works after completion; make 
necessary changes to utilities, highways, and 
highway bridges; furnish two existing sewage 
pumps; and obtain legal control over pond- 
age areas and prevent encroachment, 

Project economics: 


Annual charges 
Annual benefi 
trol 


Remarks: The plan of improvement as 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers 
will provide much needed flood protection 
for Rushford and is economically justified, 


Rurry BROOK AND Lost River, MINN. 


Location: In northwestern Minnesota on 
streams tributary to Clearwater River. 

Report authorized by: Senate Committee 
on Public Works resolution, August 16, 1949. 

Existing project: None. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Pro- 
vides for an enlarged and straightened 
channel in the lower 5 miles of Ruffy Brook 
and in the middle 23-mile reach on Lost 
River. 

Estimated cost: 


178,300 
917, 400 

Ga (Jan- 
uary 1950) 972, 500 
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Local cooperation: Furnish lands, ease- 
ments and rights-of-way; hold and save the 
United States free from damages; maintain 
the improvements; make necessary changes 
to utilities, highways, and highway bridges 
including approaches; furnish in cash or 
equivalent work 15.3 and 32.3 percent of the 
gross Federal first costs for Ruffy Brook and 
Lost River, respectively, estimated at $26,600 
and $262,100 (January 1956 price levels). 

Project economics: 


Ruffy Brook Lost River 

Survey Current Survey |Current 

report report 
Annual charges $7,310 | $7,890 [$38,740 | $40,720 

Annual benefits: 

Flood control.. 5,010 | 4,810 | 31,350 | 30. 765 
Drainage... 5,670 | 5,420 |163,940 | 156,725 
8 10, 680 | 10,230 188, 200 | 187, 490 
Benefit-cost ratio 1.46 1,30 5.04 4.65 
Remarks: The favorable economic ratio 


and the testimony presented at the hearing 
indicated the urgency and need for early 
authorization of this project. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT WINONA, MINN. 
(H. Doc. 324, 84th Cong.) 


Location: In southeastern Minnesota on 
right bank of Mississippi River 725.5 miles 
above mouth of Ohio River. 

Report authorized by House Committee 
on Flood Control Resolutions, September 18, 
1944. 

Existing project: None. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Pro- 
vides for raising and strengthening about 
$2,700 feet of existing dike and levees; and 
constructing about 4,000 feet of new levee, 
2 pumping stations, and related interior 
drainage works. 


Estimated cost: 
Federal Non- Total 
eral 
urvey repor 
(May 1953) $1,404,800 | 1 $36,800 | $1, 441, 600 
Current (Janu- 
ary 1956) 1, 620, 000 1 39, 600 


1, 659, 600 


1 Non-Federal costs are relatively low because of prior 
acquisition of lands and rights-of-way for the existing 
dikes and levees, 

Local Cooperation: Furnish lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; hold and save the 
United States free from damages; maintain 
and operate the improvements (except im- 
provements to lock and dam No. 5A dike); 
make changes to utilities, highways, and 
highway bridges including approaches; ob- 
tain legal control over pondage areas and 
prevent encroachment; contribute in cash 
0.8 percent of Federal cost ($11,600 at time of 
report and $13,100 based on January 1956 
price levels). 


Project economics: 
Survey Current 
report 
Annual charges $65, 360 
Annual benefits: 
Flood control 78, 990 
8 1,320 
bE SS ANE 80, 310 
1.28 


Remarks: The committee notes that the 
city of Winona alone has expended $211,500 
to protect the area since the severe floods 
of 1951 and 1952 and that a large part of 
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this work will be incorporated in the Fed- 
eral project, 
MINNESOTA RIVER, MINN., AT MANKATO AND 
NORTH MANKATO, MINN. 
(H. Doc. 437, 84th Cong.) 

Location: In south central Minnesota on 
the Minnesota River about 105 miles above 
its mouth. 

Report authorized by: Flood Control Act, 
June 22, 1936. 

Existing project: None. 

Plan of recommended improvement: Pro- 
vides for improvement of about 2 miles of 
river channel; raising, strengthening, and 
extending existing levees in Mankato and 
North Mankato to obtain a flood barrier to- 
taling about 5 miles in length; and con- 
struction of appropriate interior drainage 
works and certain related features. 

Estimated cost: Project report (January 
1956) : 


See a $1, 870, 000 
Non eea eannan 157, 000 
2 T A 2. 027. 000 


Local cooperation: Provides lands, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way; hold and save 
United States free from damages; maintain 
and operate works after completion; make 
necessary changes to utilities, highway, and 
highway bridges; obtain legal control of 
ponding areas and prevent encroachment; 
furnish pumps from existing pumping sta- 
tion; and contribute in cash or equivalent 
work an amount equal to 1.9 percent of Fed- 
eral gross first costs, presently estimated at 
$36,000 (January 1956); remove at their own 
expense the remaining portion of the con- 
crete dam near the mouth of the Blue Earth 
River. 

Project economics: Project report: 


Annual charges 881. 000 
Annual benefits: 
Flood control eases 121, 100 
Land enhancement 3, 700 
Ea S ET E a R ee 124, 800 
Benefit-cost ratio.................. 1.53 


Remarks: The committee notes that the 
cities of Mankato and North Mankato have 
expended $209,000 for levees and appurtenant 
works since the damaging floods of 1951. 
This work only affords partial protection. 
The recommended construction is needed for 
adequate protection and is amply justified by 
the indicated benefit-cost ratio of 1.53 to 1.0. 


Mr. KERR. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota subscribe to and endorse the 
principle that a United States Senator is 
behaving worthily when he works for 
projects which are advocated by and 
supported by the people of his State? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly do. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator does not 
think that that of itself would brand a 
Senator who thus behaves as being in- 
capable of objective thought, or as pos- 
sessing so little strength as to be unable 
to shoulder the responsibilities of his 
office? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. I am sure the 
Senator knows that I feel that one of 
the first duties of a Member of Congress 
is to try to meet the needs of his con- 
stituents. One of his other duties—and 
an overriding duty—is to balance the 
national need against the local need. 
Obviously our national responsibilities 
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are our primary responsibilities. How- 
ever, I certainly feel—and I trust. that 
I have exemplified that feeling—that an 
important duty of a Member of Congress 
is to bring to the attention of his col- 
leagues and the agencies of Government, 
in every honorable and legitimate way 
at his command, the needs and legiti- 
mate desires of his constituents. 

Mr. KERR. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota that I 
know of no one who has done so more 
effectively than he. Knowledge of that 
fact was what gave me some degree of 
comfort in approaching him with this 
question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. KERR. I appreciate the attitude 
of the Senator in that regard, and his 
stand. In my opinion he exemplifies a 
very basic principle in representative 
government, and that is that, so far as 
he and I are concerned, those projects, 
those principles, and those functions of 
government which are good for Minne- 
sota and Oklahoma might also be good 
for the United States of America. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The whole is the 
sum total of its parts; and the Nation 
is no better off than the sum total of its 
48 States, and its many localities and 
areas. 

I take a humble pride in the fact that 
I have fought for the programs and proj- 
ects of my State which I thought were 
for the benefit of the people. That does 
not mean that every time someone comes 
here with an idea I must agree that it is 
good for my constituency. The proposal 
is given a preliminary trial run. The 
Member of Congress talks with repre- 
sentatives of the Government agency 
concerned, with the Engineers, and with 
the committee staff. The proposal is 
subjected to the most careful scrutiny. 
If it is approved by the committee staff, 
by the Bureau of the Budget, by the 
Corps of Army Engineers, and others, 
and ultimately the committee of the 
House or Senate approves it, it seems to 
me that it is reasonable to assume that 
the proposal has merit. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator for 
his response. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have always re- 
spected, and I hope I shall always con- 
tinue to respect, the right of any Member 
of this body to propose what he thinks 
is right for his constituency, and also 
the right of any Member to propose what 
he believes is right in terms of the na- 
tional interest. We have a right to dis- 
agree, and that is the right I am exer- 
cising. 

Mr. President, I should like to enu- 
merate briefly for the Recorp the proj- 
ects to which I have referred. 

The first is the St. Anthony Falls proj- 
ect, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The next is the Minnesota River, 
Minn., project, involving a 4-foot chan- 
nel from the mouth of the Minnesota 
River to Shakopee. 

The next project is the Root River, at 
Rushford, Minn., which, by the way, has 
caused hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of damage in floods continuing over 
many years. This project should have 
been undertaken 5 or 10 years ago, at 
the minimum. 
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The next project is the Ruffy Brook 
and Lost River, Minn., which are 
streams which have been flooding and 
destroying hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of valuable property, not 
in a single year, but over a period of 
years—at least 8 years to my knowledge. 
I have been working on the project for 
that length of time in the Senate. I 
understand that my predecessors worked 
on the project for years before that. 
Each year without exception, so far as 
my memory and the documentation 
available to me reveal, there has been a 
flood in this area. This is some up- 
stream work which needs to be done in 
order to make a very fertile area of our 
State again productive and economically 
useful. 

The next project is the Minnesota 
River at Mankato and North Mankato, 
Minn. I was in North Mankato and 
Mankato 4 years ago, and saw a flood 
which devastated a great community. 
Water stood 7 or 8 feet deep, and the 
flood recurred. Until something is done 
in terms of flood control on the Minne- 
sota River at Mankato and North Man- 
kato, that entire community will be in 
jeopardy. 

It is not as though we had heavy rain- 
fall in only one year. The rainfall is 
heavy every year, because of what has 
taken place in our forests, which have 
been denuded. Water pours into the 
basin of the Minnesota River; and until 
some engineering work is accomplished 
in the bend which comes at Mankato and 
North Mankato, there will inevitably be 
floods. A rich community is prepared 
to pay its share on a cost-sharing basis, 
but it meeds help and responsible per- 
formance by the Federal Government. 

The last project is the Mississippi 
River at Winona, Minn. I should like to 
have the REcorp show that the work thus 
far done at Winona has already saved 
that community hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of property which would 
otherwise have been lost. There have 
been a number of floods at Winona, and 
we are now seeking to complete the work 
of raising and strengthening the existing 
dikes and levees. If anyone has been to 
Winona, Minn., when the mighty Mis- 
sissippi poured down through that com- 
munity, he will realize how important it 
is to afford some protection to a com- 
munity of 25,000 people. In the instances 
of Mankato and Winona, the local com- 
munities have spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of municipal revenues 
to protect themselves. They have not 
been able to do it because it is beyond 
their immediate means under their bond- 
ing authority; so they have come to the 
Federal Government and asked for help. 

I wish to thank the Senators who have 
made it possible for us to get help, be- 
cause without it we can predict, in the 
light of what has happened in the past, 
we will again have serious floods there 
which will wreak great damage upon our 
State. 


ASIAN AID FUND USED FOR PROFIT 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to an article appearing in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post and Times Herald. 
It is written by Ernest B. Vaccaro, and 
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is entitled “Asian Aid Fund Use For 
Profit Charged.” It comments on a re- 
cent report made by Clement D. John- 
ston, chairman of the board of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. President, I made a similar report 
to the Senate on February 7. However, 
so far as I know the Washington Post 
did not carry so much as one word on 
that report. 

The charge is made by Mr. Johnston 
that huge profits are being made by banks 
in Cambodia, Laos, and South Vietnam, 
in that we furnish the banks with dol- 
lars at the rate of 35 piasters to the 
dollar, which is the legal exchange rate, 
whereas the unofficial rate is 70 piasters, 
or even more, to the dollar. In Hong 
Kong it is possible to get as much as 120 
Piasters to the American dollar. 

I pointed to two particular instances 
in my report, in Cambodia, where our 
administrators are paying in cash $1,000 
& month rental for two buildings which 
would not rent in this country for more 
than $250 a month. 

we are forced to pay that rental in 
cash. 

What does that mean? It means that 
the owner of the buildings can take those 
dollars and go to Hong Kong and get for 
them more than three times the amount 
of piasters than he could obtain in Cam- 
bodia. 

With reference to Vietnam, I reported 
as follows: 

It is obvious, then, that because of this 
exchange rate concession, those phases of 
our Information Service which are supported 
by local currencies can be expanded despite 
the fact that the actual dollar expenditures 
may show a slight reduction. However, as to 
capital goods and other assistance generating 
local currencies other than the information 
program, the United States continues to be 
bound to what is obviously an artificial ex- 
change rate pegged at less than one-half the 
true rate. 

This factor takes on added importance 
when viewed in connection with the man- 
ner in which our aid dollars have been uti- 
lized in Vietnam. (Deleted.) 

It is obvious then that in exchanging our 
aid dollars for piasters at the central bank of 
Vietnam, the United States was compelled to 
accept an artificially fixed rate of 35 piasters 
to 81 instead of the USIS rate of 74 pi- 
asters to the dollar. Thus it is clear that for 
value received (that is the local currencies 
purchased) the United States actually ob- 
tained less than one-half the true value of 
its dollars when measured by actual market 
standards. Thus again we are denied full 
credit for the aid we have extended. 


This reference can be found at page 288 
of my report, Senate Document No. 31, 
84th Congress, 1st session. 

As Mr. Johnston points out, we could 
cut aid in that area by 50 percent if only 
we recognized the realistic exchange situ- 
ation in Cambodia. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire article 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of March 28, 1957] 
ASIAN AID FUND USE FOR PROFIT CHARGED 
(By Ernest B. Vaccaro) 

Some Southeast Asian governments were 

charged last night with using United States 
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arms to keep themselves in power while 
their merchants are making “windfall prof- 
its” from American support of local cur- 
rency. 

This double-barreled accusation was made 
by Clement D. Johnston, chairman of the 
board of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, in a report released by a special Sen- 
ate committee studying foreign aid. He vis- 
ited Vietnam, Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, 
Burma, and Indonesia for the committee. 

Johnston estimated at $20 million a month 
“the unnecessary cost to the United States 
taxpayer” of supporting the currencies of 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia “at the arbi- 
trary rate of 35 piasters or other local cur- 
rency to the dollar.” He said the official 
“free market” rate of 75 piasters is over- 
shadowed by the local black-market rate and 
the Hong Kong parallel market rate of 100 to 
120. 

SEES TIME FOR CUTS 


Johnston said “the time seems ripe for 
substantial reductions in troop and equip- 
ment levels” in Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
and Thailand, even though they strongly 
protest reducing our arms shipments, 

“More than one of these nations is using 
United States funds to build and equip 
armed forces, some of whose officers and men 
seem to think of their mission only in terms 
of ancient hostilities and rivalries,” Johnston 
reported. 

“Communism and Communist aggression 
obviously do not constitute the primary 
menace, nor provide alone a sufficient chal- 
lenge to motivate current military training 
programs, 

“As long as the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (with its implied promise of 
unlimited American support) offers security 
against Communist aggression, it would ap- 
pear that the military forces of Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand, and South Vietnam are in 
every case larger and more heavily equipped 
than the needs of mere internal security 
would dictate.” 


AID REDUCTION URGED 


Johnston not only recommended a reduc- 
tion in arms shipment but also that the dol- 
lar volume of economic and military aid to 
Southeast Asia be reduced by at least half 
during the next 2 years. 

He said that resistance to arms cuts is 
explained by the chauvinistic type of na- 
tionalism in the area. 

“It is also ‘good politics’,” he said, adding 
that control of the army and the police is a 
convenient and effective means of protecting 
political tenure, as well as of maintaining 
security.” 

Johnston said the great need of the peo- 
ple is to be “let alone militarily so as to de- 
vote maximum effort to correcting a deplor- 
ably low level of education, sanitation and 
economic productivity.” 

If military forces are lowered, he added, 
the temptation to “seek military adventures 
across ill-defined national boundaries will be 
correspondingly reduced.” 

OTHER REPORTS MADE 

Johnston also reported: 

The original programs of military and eco- 
nomic aid were necessary, and results thus 
far have justified the large expenditures of 
money, material and manpower involved. 

Loans, “even though their eventual repay- 
ment may be questionable, should replace 
money grants.” 

The greatest opportunity for economic re- 
covery and an accompanying “quick, cheap 
and bloodless triumph” over communism 
would be to give private enterprise a chance 
to show what it can do where it is willing 
to venture.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. I am looking for- 
ward to reading Mr. Johnston’s report. 
I may have further comment to make 
after I have read it. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 4090) to provide a 1- 
year extension of the existing corporate 
normal-tax rate and of certain excise- 
tax rates. 


RIVER AND HARBOR AND FLOOD 
CONTROL ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 

_ of the bill (S. 497) authorizing the con- 

struction, repair, and preservation of 

certain public works on rivers and har- 

bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The Chair rec- 
ognizes the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois. My posi- 
tion is based on at least two reasons. 
One of them is that it embraces a wrong- 
ful delegation of legislative power. After 
all, Congress is the body to which legis- 
lation is entrusted. 

We in the Senate function on the basis 
of reports which we gather from various 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government. However, in the ultimate 
analysis, it is for us as legislators to 
exercise the discretion which we in our 
wisdom may possess in the premises. 

The second reason for my opposition 
is that, substantially, the President has 
already spoken through his regular and 
duly constituted authorities with refer- 
ence to the classification of certain of 
the projects embraced in the bill as be- 
ing either incompletely or adversely re- 
ported. 

Mr. President, I suppose that in criti- 
cizing certain portions of the pending 
bill, I shall be charged with being ad- 
verse to the program which the bill em- 
braces. That is not surprising to me, 
because already, on the floor and in re- 
marks heretofore during the course of 
the day, that suggestion has already 
been made. 

I wish to emphasize—and I cannot do 
it too strongly—that the contrary is true. 
I am friendly to the program which the 
bill embraces. I am strongly and ac- 
tively sympathetic toward advancing 
and strengthening the program. 

It is to this end that I make my re- 
marks, not only in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] but also to a mo- 
tion to recommit which I propose to 
make later in the day. 

The pending bill embraces a type of 
public works which has proven values 
and benefits which are great and far 
reaching. These values and benefits 
consist not only of immediate results in 
the protection of life and property— 
benefits and values which can be directly 
and tangibly measured—but are also 
values and benefits which have an im- 
pact that reaches into the far future by 
reason of the conservation of natural 
resources, principally in connection with 
land and water. 
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Much of the stability of the area from 
which I come, and the surrounding 
States, is attributable to projects such 
as those which are included in S. 497. 
The Missouri River Basin and its tribu- 
taries have been the recipients of funds 
for this purpose, and of activities which 
follow. Accordingly, the citizenry of 
that area—and I count myself among 
them—are very grateful for what has 
been done there and are highly apprecia- 
tive of this type of program. 

Although the benefits and values of 
this program are demonstrably great 
and farflung, Mr. President, and al- 
though the program has received solid 
support through the years from the 
Congress as well as from the public at 
large, yet prudence must prevail in plan- 
ning and executing the projects of which 
it consists if such support is to be re- 
tained. It is incumbent upon those who 
would further its functioning to closely 
scrutinize each project; to subject each 
project to thorough study, survey, and 
engineering analysis; to determine eco- 
nomic feasibility, so as to warrant the 
expenditure of public funds, which are 
tax dollars, of course; to accord the 
many applications for authorization 
some order of priority; and, finally, to 
subject the entire program to the fiscal 
limitations which may prevail from time 
to time. 

All of this is a part of the legislative 
process, and to the extent that we should 
delegate that to the President we would 
be abdicating that realm of activity 
which goes into the functioning of our 
Government as we know it. 

Now, these things are necessary. They 
are so necessary if there is to be con- 
tinued the general support of this pro- 
gram, to which I have referred. Con- 
gress has recognized this, and to the 
end that a sound program be developed 
Congress itself has prescribed certain 
procedures for the processing of these 
applications, for authorization of proj- 
ects and, of course, that authorization 
is a necessary prerequisite to the appro- 
priation of moneys, which follows at 
a later time. 

Now, these procedures are found set 
out in section 202 of Public Law 780 of 
the 83d Congress, 2d session, the omni- 
bus bill of that Congress, and they are 
set forth in greater detail, Mr. President, 
in section 1 of the 1944 Flood Control 
Act, known as Public Law 534 of the 
78th Congress. 

Among other things these steps and 
these procedures which are outlined in 
those basic legislative acts include the 
informing of and the consulting with 
the States which are affected by each 
project. There are also various clear- 
ances which must be obtained from the 
various governmental agencies which 
might be affected by any one of the 
projects. And there is a process where- 
by the Corps of Engineers moves in and 
makes its study, survey, and its report; 
and during the filing of that report, 
from its inception to its final clearance, 
the report goes to the Board of Engi- 
neers, and so on, and then is referred by 
Executive order to the Bureau of the 
Budget for analysis and recommenda- 
tion, 
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Now, in addition to all of these things, 
there are certain basic requirements 
which are contained in the laws. They 
have been inherent in projects of this 
kind for a long, long time. For example, 
certain local participation is required, 
such as the acquisition of the necessary 
rights-of-way and easements, and the 
basic requirement, of course, of a show- 
ing of economic feasibility. 

Now, although these prerequisites to 
which I have made this brief reference 
are self-imposed by Congress, so far as 
Congress is concerned, the so-called flood 
protection bill, which was approved by 
Congress in 1956—not the bill before us, 
but the bill which was passed by this 
Congress in 1956—failed to comply with 
those standards and procedures to such 
a degree that the failure to comply served 
as a basis for the veto of the measure 
by President Eisenhower last August, on 
August 10. That 1956 bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, was approved by Congress. It 
authorized 99 projects which totaled 
about $1.6 billion. 

Forty of those projects by actual count, 
totaling a little over $690 million—almost 
one-half—failed to comply with the 
standards and procedures referred to 
above. And in his veto message the 
President stated in part, as follows: 

While the majority of the projects which 
this bill would authorize have been given 
adequate study and review within the ex- 
ecutive branch and by the affected States 
there are still a large number which have not 
been reviewed in accordance with the orderly 
procedure set forth in the applicable laws, 
Therefore, it is not possible at this time for 
me to determine whether their authoriza- 
tion would be in the public interest. Still 
others have, after review, been found not to 
be in the public interest. 


In that connection we find ourselves 
pretty much in that same situation with 
the present bill. It is not to the same 
degree, as I will point out in a little while, 
but. nevertheless there is a substantial 
portion of the bill which still fails to 
comply with those self-imposed restric- 
tions, limitations, and guides which we 
have placed upon legislation of this kind. 

Mr. President, I would not contend 
that this Congress should make of itself 
a blind slave to form and precedent. 
Equitable considerations and discretion- 
ary powers should always be available to 
legislators for their judicious exercise. 
There may be borderline cases in which 
it would be in order to depart somewhat 
from the rigid requirements which are 
set forth in the law. 

It certainly would be true that this 
Congress need not and should not at all 
times and without deviation abide by the 
conclusions of or the recommendations 
of the Bureau of the Budget. After all, 
the Bureau of the Budget, just like the 
Corps of Engineers, is an agency of a 
coordinate branch of the Government. 

As legislators we not only have our 
prerogatives, but we have our responsi- 
bilities to discharge. We should do this 
with such wisdom as we may possess but 
with the independence which is happily 
characteristic and inherent in our body. 

However, Mr. President, while there 
should not be a blind allegiance to those 
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standards and a rigid conformance to 
those standards and those guides, by 
and large we should take cognizance of 
them, because we ourselves prescribed 
them with a deliberateness and with 
some considerable study. And, after all, 
if the Corps of Engineers is to be our 
technical adviser and we pay them for 
the advice we get, we ought to—by and 
large, again, I wish to say—abide sub- 
stantially by those judgments and that 
advice. 

Likewise, as to the Bureau of the 
Budget, while it is only an agency of 
the executive branch and while its con- 
clusions and recommendations are not 
legally binding upon us, we certainly 
should accord those recommendations 
earnest and sincere consideration. In 
the main, its analyses have been found 
to be meritorious, and are based upon 
application of statutory and other ac- 
ceptable criteria which pertain. 

There is serious question as to whether 
the pending bill reflects sufficient con- 
cern in this direction. Substantially, S. 
497 was introduced in this 85th Congress 
in like form and substance to the meas- 
ure which was vetoed last year. Some 
improvements resulted from the fact 
that in the interim many Engineers’ and 
Bureau of the Budget reports had come 
through to result in a compliance with 
authorization procedures prescribed by 
Congress and to which I have already 
referred. For example, of the 32 proj- 
ects totaling $534 million in the 1956 
bill on which complete reports were lack- 
ing as of last July, we find that only 7 
projects totaling $138 million are lacking 
such reports as of now. 

The 1956 measure contained author- 
izations totaling $691 million which were 
incompletely or adversely reported by the 
Corps of Engineers or the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

In the present bill, this total has been 
reduced by about $308 million to a total 
of about $383 million. 

Mr. President, at my request, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget made a statistical 
analysis of the two bills in this regard: 
The 1956 measure and S. 497. I ask 
unanimous consent that the tables and 
the summary thereof be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The situation is this, Mr. President: 
The 1956 bill provided authorization of 
about 99 projects totaling about $1.6 
billion. In the best judgment of the 
President, projects totaling $691 million 
were so incompletely or adversely re- 
ported as to warrant a veto. 

The question now arises as to whether 
sufficient improvement has been made 
in the present bill as to warrant our ap- 
proval now, in the light of our self-im- 
posed standards and requirements, The 
present bill provides authorization of 
about 100 projects totaling about $1.5 
billion. Some 29 projects totaling $383 
million are still incompletely or adversely 
reported on the basis of the same criteria 
employed and referred to in the 1956 
veto message. 

Mr. President, it is suggested and 
urged that close scrutiny be accorded 
this bill with a view of making it more 
acceptable by appropriate amendment. 
If this is not practicable by floor action, 
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it would be in order that the bill be re- 
committed to the committee after con- 
sideration of this aspect thereof together 
with such consideration or recommenda- 
tions for amendment of other sections 
concerning which difference of opinion 
has already been indicated. 

Again, I want to say, Mr. President, 
that there will be some who will con- 
strue the position just outlined as un- 
friendly to the broad program of flood 
protection and river and harbor develop- 
ment. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that such is not the case. In fact, as I 
have already pointed out, I am grateful 
for the many benefits conferred by the 
program in the area from which I come 
and which Irepresent. I know that the 
citizenry in my State and in surrounding 
States are duly appreciative as well. 
The same is true in many, many areas 
within the United States. 

Personally, I have a strong and sym- 
pathetic interest in advancing and 
strengthening this program. The posi- 
tion I take here is calculated toward 
that end. In my considered judgment, 
by moving just a little more slowly and 
advisedly, we will be able to retain and 
even increase support here in Congress 
as well as with the public at large for the 
objectives of this bill and of the entire 
program. 

Otherwise it is possible that a poten- 
tial setback will be suffered, recovery 
from which might prove to be difficult 
and lengthy. This is especially true in 
these days when sentiment in all of our 
48 States is so clear and strong for re- 
trenchment rather than for expansion 
of governmental programs, 

Whatever is proposed by way of addi- 
tional authorizations should be on sound 
bottoms and well considered. Perhaps 
the list might be too long in any event, 
but the least we can do is to apply in 
good faith those standards and those 
criteria which we ourselves as a Con- 
gress prescribe as a general policy and 
as a general guide by which to go in 
matters such as these. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator tell the 
Senate how many appropriations are 
authorized in this bill which were not 
recommended in the report of the Bureau 
of the Budget to the Congress? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. There are some 
29 projects by actual number, totaling, 
according to the summary which was 
formulated and provided by the Bureau 
of the Budget, $382,776,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. I notice the Senator 
from Illinois has presented a proposal 
requiring the President to at least de- 
lay the authorization of $375 million 
worth of projects. 

Is it logical to believe that if the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois should be agreed to, the 
President could properly conclude that 
the projects not included in the re- 
port of the Bureau of the Budget to 
Congress would be the projects on which 
authorizations would be delayed? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes, he could well do 
that, and probably would. 
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Mr. AIKEN, Ido not know what any 
of them are. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But there again, if 
the Senator from Vermont will permit, 
I should like to observe that the Presi- 
dent already has spoken to Congress to 
that effect, and it is up to Congress to 
take action of its own volition in order 
to achieve the result. 

Mr. AIKEN. What disturbed me, 
upon the first reading of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, was that the amendment would put 
on the President the rather heavy burden 
of making the final decision. So I was 
wondering whether the projects which 
the President might decide had not re- 
ceived adequate study and review would 
be the ones to delete from the immediate 
authorization. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would take it to 
mean that that is probably what would 
happen. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is only about $7 
million difference in the amounts. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. 

This is what happened after the bill 
was vetoed last August. The selfsame 
bill was reintroduced in this Congress in 
January of this year. Some improve- 
ment was made in the meantime, because 
in the interim many of the projects upon 
which no report had been received, and 
on which there was insufficient clear- 
ance, had been cleared. So the number 
was reduced from 32 projects, totaling 
$533,790,000, on which no reports were 
received, to 7 projects totaling $131,957,- 
000. But there are still quite a few 
projects in the bill which is presently 
before the Senate which have been either 
adversely reported upon by the Bureau 
of the Budget or which are still with- 
out a complete report. They total 29 in 
number, and they add up to a cost of 
about $383 million. 

The question is whether this is a suf- 
ficient improvement as compared with 
the status of the bill and the condition 
of the bill last August, when it was 
vetoed. 

It is my intention to move later this 
afternoon that the bill be recommitted 
to the Committee on Public Works with 
instructions to reduce the amount by not 
less than, say, $350 million, so that we 
may get back on the track and come 
within the procedures which we our- 
selves have established. 

There are some Senators who may con- 
strue my position as being unfriendly to 
the particular program of flood control; 
but my position is not any such thing. 
It seems to me that unless we clean our 
own house and abide by the rules which 
we ourselves have prescribed, someone 
else is likely to do it for us. I think we 
can do a much more intelligent and se- 
lective job by ourselves than by having 
it done for us by someone else. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Having served with 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
on the Committee on Public Works for 
more than 2 years, I am not polishing 
the apple when I say that I think the 
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Senator is one of the ablest Senators 
with whom I have ever had the privilege 
of serving, either in this body or in the 
body at the other end of the Capitol. 

I think his position on the rivers and 
harbors bill is completely sound. I con- 
gratulate him upon it, and upon the very 
able, unimpassioned, calm analysis which 
he has given us. It is my understanding 
that the Senator from Nebraska intends 
at the proper time to move to recommit 
the bill and to ask to have removed from 
the bill the 29 projects which have not, 
in his words, gone through the entire 
legislative process. Is my understanding 
correct? 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. I shall vote for that 
motion. I merely wished, after com- 
mending the Senator from Nebraska, to 
make it a matter of record that he and 
the junior Senator from New Hampshire 
were the only members of the Committee 
on Public Works who declined to vote in 
favor of reporting the pending bill. 

It is the position of the Senator from 
Nebraska that the amount provided in 
the bill should be reduced by that por- 
tion which had not complied with and 
received the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

I merely wish to make the record 
clear that even though I shall vote for 
the Senator's motion to recommit, I shall 
still, if the opportunity shall be given 
to me, vote against the entire bill. I 
know, as does the Senator from Nebraska 
and all other Senators who have full 
knowledge of the situation, that the bill 
would authorize 109 projects, many of 
which are not of pressing importance. 
There are already 470 projects previ- 
ously authorized in other rivers and har- 
bors bills upon which starts have not 
been made. There are 402 projects 
which have been started but not finished. 
At the present rate of expenditures, it 
would take more than 17 years and more 
than $8 billion actually to construct the 
projects which have been authorized by 
previous Congresses in authorization 
bills. 
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There comes a time when it is neces- 
sary tocallahalt. There are very meri- 
torious projects in this bill, projects 
which should be authorized; but, in my 
opinion, each one should be considered 
on its own merits. 

I shall not labor the question; I sim- 
ply wish to make it clear that I am com- 
mending the Senator from Nebraska and 
shall vote for his motion to recommit 
the bill. But in my own case, I shall 
also reserve the right to vote against 
the entire bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is very generous, and I 
thank him for his comments. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have listened with 
interest to the statement by the Senator 
from Nebraska. I respect his statement, 
although I do not agree with it. The 
basic right of an American is to disagree. 

I disagree with the Senator from Ne- 
braska, mainly in the fact that he has 
said he would not approve of any project 
unless it had the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget. So far as I am concerned, 
while I respect the judgment of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, they were not named 
to be legislators in this body. So far as 
I am concerned, I do not propose to 
sneeze every time the Bureau of the 
Budget takes the snuff bag in its hands. 

I shall vote against the motion to re- 
commit the bill. A similar bill was before 
the Senate last year, and it passed in 
spite of the objections of the Senator 
from New Hampshire and the Senator 
from Nebraska, The bill was recom- 
mended by the Committee on Public 
Works. The President vetoed the bill. 
The bill which is now before the Senate 
was considered and adopted after judg- 
ment had been passed on it by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. A majority of 
that committee, including Senators of 
the minority, reported the bill to the 
Senate. 

I cannot see how there can be any- 
thing except delay if the bill shall be 
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sent back to the committee for recon- 
sideration. What will happen to it, aside 
from delay? 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is my hope that a 
bill will be reported which will be just 
a little more in line with the proce- 
dures and standards which were adopted 
a long time ago and which have been 
disregarded by the Senate in some in- 
stances. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska think that he and the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON] 
are more sincere or more loyal or are 
trying to do better than the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Oh, not at all; the 
Senator from New Mexico, I am certain, 
would not, upon a little reflection, want 
to attribute any suspicion in that re- 
gard either to the Senator from New 
Hampshire or to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. But we do like to use the God- 
given and constitutionally given privi- 
lege of differing with our colleagues in 
the Senate once in a while, and this hap- 
pens to be one of the times. 

1 —5 CHAVEZ. I believe in that prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. HRUSKA. We are grateful that 
the Senator does. I am grateful, also, 
that the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico refuses to let the Bureau of 
the Budget legislate for him. I think 
that is the principal point I wish to raise 
in connection with the amendment 
which is pending, namely, that we 
should refuse to let the President, or any 
of the departments under his jurisdic- 
tion, legislate for-us. It is for that rea- 
son that I oppose the amendment which 
is pending. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the 
summary of the tables which were pre- 
pared by the Bureau of the Budget with 
reference to the bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, so that they will be 
readily available for reference. $ 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Omnibus rivers and harbors and flood-control legislation, comparison of terms of H. R. 12080, 84th Cong., with terms of S. 497, 


85th Cong. 


H. R. 12080 (as of date of enactment): 


x ros on which reports had not been submitted to Congress 
Projects on which executive branch recommendations were at variance with terms of bill. 
e executive branch recommended not be authorized 


2. Projects which th 


B, 497 (as reported by Senate Public Works Committee): 


A. Status of 32 projects on which reports had not been submitted to Congress by date of enactment of H. R. 12080: 
1. and on Which there is no objection to terms of S. 497. 

reported but on which there is objection or qualification to terms of 8. 497. 
rts have still not been submitted to Congress. (See table I, group 

„but on which there is now no objection to the terms of S. 497. (Bee table I, groups III and IV.) 


reported 

2. Pro 

4 Projects on which re 
Projects not repo: 


(See table I, group TA 
(See 


B. ne which the executive branch recommends not be authorized or be authorized under terms different from 8. 497: 


Projects on which reports have not been submitted to 


to Congress: 
(a) Remainder of 32 ets in H. R. 12080 which have still pot bs been reported to Congress. (See table I, group ID 
) added Ee eee Public Works Committee. (See 1 105 5 ER 


(6) Projects ad 
2. Projects on which executive bran: 


ch recomme! 


tions are at varian 


table I, grou Dias as ee 
8 


ce —— terms of bill. (See table II) 
3. Projects which the executive branch recommends not be authorized. (See table IV) 


—— — — ene nne m 


1 These figures should be increased by = ee to be comparable with H. R. 12080 to reflect reduced authorization of Mississippi River Channel im ts 
from $219,000,000 in II. R. 12080 to $75,000,000 in 15 wins 9 
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TABLE I.—Siatus of reports on 32 projects included in H. R. 12080 but not submitted to Congress at time of passage 


I. de W which have been 1 to Congress since Aug. 10, 1956 (22): II. Reports which have not yet been submitted to Congress (7): 
A. No objection to terms of . 497: Cost A. Reports which can be submitted to Congress later this session 
1. Salem Harbor, Mass. $1, 100, 000 1. Hendry County, Fla, (not yet received in Bureau of Cost 
2. Bt. Anthony a Minn 19, 893, 000 the Budget) in Bureau d SO 
jumet-Sag Daioh Minois.. 9, 884, 000 Kaskaskia 1 8 III. (not yet. received in Bureau of 
7 855 TTT 29, 800, 000 C0000 a Sue SSO RAN AA SL 23, 000, 000 
5. I. = Ray Now 26, Missouri and IIlinois . 5, 802, 000 3. West Branch, Mahoning River, Ohio (not yet re- 
Tc 1, 932, 000 ceived in Bureau of the Budget). 12, 585,000 
7. Escambia fa River, Fia. 61, 000 e 
8. Fel River, Calif. 707. 000 c E A A E 38, 757, 000 
a bag River at Mon 1, 300, 000 ——s 
10. Littleville Dam 5, 090, 000 B. Benets which cannot be 8 for some time: 
11. Barataria Bay, La. 1, 700, 000 I. McKinney Bayou, NIss. 800, 000 
12. Baltimore Harbor, Må. 28, 161, 000 2 Mississippi River channel Improvements 275, 000, 000 
13. Bridg: 1 rbor, Conn. 2, 300, 000 — 
14. Sundy Lick Creek at Brookville, Wasco S 1, 188, 000 l TSS AE E ENA 75, 800, 000 
98, 918, 000 O. 1945 3 report not uate basis for authorization: 
B. Sen or qualification to terms of S. 497: . Hidden Reservoir, Calif 
Water-hyacinth program 5, 963, 000 Buchanan Reservoir, W 
eadow Dam, Conn. 2, 420, 000 — 
3. East Branch Dam, 2, 670, 000 23, 400, 000 
4. Elm River, 8. Dak 1, 750, 000 
5 Boeuf and Tensas Rivers. Ark. and La 1, 212, 000 Total, projects set yet submitted to Congress. 137, 957, 000 
6. White River, Backwater, Ak 2, 380, 000 III. Project already authorized (1): 1, Old and Atchafalaya Rivers, La.. 28, 200, 
7. Millwood Reservoir 8 alternate reservoirs, Ar- IV. No objection to terms of au RN in S. 497 (2): 
kansas an hee 55 — . 8 1 53, 235, 000 1, Oroville Dam, 6 —— 50, 000, 000 
8. Mad River Dam, Conn 5, 820, 000 2. 8t. Lucie Canal, Fla. (dele 165. 000 
— SS 
7A, 550, 000 Gm.... —à—! SOR TMONOOD 
Total, proteets submitted to Congress 173, 468. 000 
In addition to present Ab 8 3 000. Nureau of the Budget objection has been overcome by change in language of bill, 
3 Reduced from $219,000,000 in H. R. 4 Estimated. 
Tape II. New project authorizations added to S. 497 by Senate committee 
L wf which have been submitted to Congress (1): II. 3 which have not yet been submitted to Congress (5): Cost 
. With objection. Cost River at — Mex. $2, 
With e. or Be eager E . La . — Channel None 2. ki 88 at 3. 
(cleared Bureau of the Budget Mar. 26, e $964, 000 3. Tae voce is A 
4. Ohartiers Creak 5 
i Middle Gila River Basin, Tales — 18, 


Total, projects not yet submitted to Congress.... . 12, 100 000 
i Partial authorization. Total cost unknown. 


Taste III.—Projects on which reports have been submitted to the Congress with executive branch recommendations which are at variance 
with provisions of S. 497 


Project 


2 
2 
= 


1. Marep River at Alton, Ill, (small boat Federal share should be limited to 50 percent of cost of general navigation facilities, 
2. Irondequoit Bay, N. v + 
3. Tombighee R River, Miss, and Ala. 


5. Port Washington, Wis 
6. Des Moines River, Iowa 


7. Water byacinth program 
8. Boeuf and Tensas River, Ark. and La... 

9. White River backwater, Arkansas f 
10. Mad River Dam, Conn. ž 


Do. 
9 should share in costs as recommended by Chief of Engineers. 


Federal share should be limited to 50 percent * apa project is primarily for a le user. 

Local interests ˙ beer the costs allocated to ter supply as recommended S 
eee ee e eee eee eee 

}Local interests should share in the costs in accordance with standard requirements of local cooperation, 
Local interests should share in costs as recommended by Chiof of Engineers. 


n ³—— 7 


1 Bureau of the Budget recommendations are consistent with those of the Chiefof Engineers or the Secretary of the Army. 
Taste 1V.—Projects included in S. 497 which the executive branch has recommended not be authorized 


Comment 


Not found economically justified by Chief of Engineers. 


0. 

Should not be patogias —— local interests or State give assurances that they will share in costs as 
recommended b of Engineers. 

Should not be au 4 antl partnership arrangements are fully * 

3 be —— unless States give assurance that they will share in costs as recommended by 

ef of Engineers. 

Reimbursement of local interests for costs incurred prior to authorization of project is inconsistent with 

established policy and should not be authorized. 


1 Bureau of the Budget recommendations are consistent with those of the Chief 3 Partial authorization; total cost, $123,000,000. 
of Engineers, 3 In addition to present authorization of $49,900,000. 


Tasty V.—Other provisions of S. 497 on which the Bureau of the Budget has questions 


Items Comment 
1, Missouri River Basin damage payments 35-30). Bureau of the Bu recommended that city of Williston receive only $686,000 damages and other damage pay- 
19 85 vik o Á ments not be authorized. One m yment has been added. 
2. Water su 5555 (pp. 40-51) Sections 205 and 206 have been n combined and t this authority is extended to Reclamation also. 
3. Oroville A — — Provision oan been amended Het of ee val ners tos President as recommended by Bureau of the Budget. 


4. Columbia ieee flood control goals (p. 46). 


New a var same flood control goals as 1048 308 report for new Columbia Basin 
re . Effect of this provision 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iregret that I did not 
hear the speech of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. Did he call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is serious 
doubt about the effectiveness of section 
205 of the bill? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I did not touch upon 
section 205. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have made some 
study of that section. It seems to me 
that further study should be given to it 
before we embark upon the principles 
which will seriously affect the water 
rights of many of the States which have 
already legislated on water rights, and 
principles which will authorize, in effect, 
the making larger of these projects with- 
out giving any estimate as to their costs. 
To do so would be to have the Army 
engineers embark on a new field of 
activity. All of that should be taken 
into consideration in considering the bill, 
before we come to the final vote on it. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Nebraska intends to move that the bill 
be recommitted, with instructions to the 
committee to report the bill with au- 
thorizations for a smaller number of 
projects, 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Nebraska has not yet made his speech 
on that subject, has he? 

Mr. HRUSKA, I have about finished 
it. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ask a 
question in connection with the questions 
which have been raised in regard to sec- 
tion 205. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I have not yet made 
my motion to recommit; I simply stated 
that I propose to make the motion later 
in the day. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wish to present this 
matter before the motion is made, be- 
cause it will constitute an additional rea- 
son for moving to recommit the bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I shall be very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Utah, so he 
ed make a statement in that connec- 

on. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. First, 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. With re- 
spect to section 205, I may say that, at 
my suggestion during the committee 
consideration of the bill, the committee 
reported an amendment to protect, in 
the case of the application of section 205, 
against infringement on the water rights 
of the Western States. This section re- 
fers to the portion of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 more popularly known as the 
O’Mahoney-Millikin amendment. Sen- 
ators will find that language at the end 
of the italicized portions of subpara- 
graph (b). 

In addition, I am advised that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr, BARRETT] pro- 
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poses to submit the following amend- 
ment: 

On page 50, line 8, strike out the period 
and insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That such storage shall be con- 
structed and used in compliance with appli- 
cable State laws and interstate compacts: 
Provided further, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to amend, modify, 
or limit the applicability of section 8 of the 
Reclamation Act of 1902.” 


The Senator from Wyoming is on the 
floor, and he will speak for himself on 
the amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield, in con- 
nection with this matter? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam acquainted with 
the amendment, but I do not think it 
reaches all the defects of section 205. 
The amendment attempts to do some- 
thing about an additional matter— 
namely, one with respect to reclama- 
tion law and reclamation activities— 
which was added to the bill. Of course, 
if that provision is to remain in section 
205, some such amendment is needed. 
However, I do not think the amendment 
goes to all the defects of section 205. 

A little later I shall address the Sen- 
ate on that subject. I intend to move 
that the entire section be stricken out. 
I believe it is very difficult to amend on 
the floor a bill which has to do with 
some of the major water rights of the 
Western States. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. First, Mr. 
President, let me say that I am sure 
there was no intent on the part of the 
committee to do anything which would 
injure the water rights of the Western 
States. Our concern is evidenced by the 
fact that we reported the language re- 
ferring to the so-called O’Mahoney- 
Millikin amendment as a matter of per- 
fection, and the members of the commit- 
tee who have been consulted have indi- 
cated favor for the suggestion of the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

I am sure that if the Senator from 
Utah—who certainly is well versed in 
water law and the water rights of the 
Western States—has a suggestion re- 
garding the further strengthening of the 
section, the members of the committee 
will be glad to give consideration to any 
proposal he may wish to make for its 
improvement. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to sug- 
gest that all of the section be referred 
to the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, in order to have that 
committee give proper consideration to 
just what the section would do to the 
Western States’ water rights and to what 
is implied and to what is attempted to be 
cured. I believe the cure is worse than 
the disease, in the case of the effective 
portion of the section. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I understand the cure 
the Senator from Utah proposes is to 
strike out the entire section. 

Mr. WATKINS. The cure I propose is 
to have the section referred to the Sen- 
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ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, in order to have that committee 
consider it in detail. 

All of us know that reclamation mat- 
ters are the particular province of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. However, in this public-works bill 
we find an attempt to legislate on recla- 
mation matters. Those provisions of the 
bill have not been referred to our com- 
mittee, and we have not had an oppor- 
ow to show what their effect would 


It seems that an attempt has been 
made to improve the bill by saying, “We 
shall let reclamation projects receive the 
same treatment.” 

However, we do not know whether 
some sort of alternative plan would be 
proposed—for instance, a plan for re- 
payment or what not. It seems to me 
this situation might result in a great 
deal of trouble in the future. I think 
that is an added reason why the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska that the 
bill be recommitted should prevail, if 
the Senator from Nebraska so moves. 

A little later I wish to address the Sen- 
ate on the reasons why I believe this 
section of the bill is weak. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I appreciate the ref- 
erence made a moment ago by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah with ref- 
erence to the Interior Committee to 
section 205. 

I wish to say that I think this par- 
ticular section of the bill should have 
been referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, for its study, 
for the reason that that section affects 
water rights in the Western States—par- 
ticularly the rights of those States to 
control their own waters—a subject 
which is eminently one with which our 
committee is concerned. 

My colleague, Senator O’MaHONEY, is 
on the floor, and I understand from him 
that he will move that the provision with 
reference to the O’Mahoney-Millikin 
amendment be strengthened by striking 
out the reference to subsection 1 (b), 
so that the reference will be to all of 
section 1. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Nebraska will permit 
me to respond now to that suggestion, 
I should like to state, as a matter of 
record, that I have consulted both the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE], 
who was the author of the amendment 
to preserve the force and effect of sec- 
tion 1 (b) of the Flood Control Act of 
1944, and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], who was the chairman of 
the subcommittee. Both of them have 
indicated their willingness to strike out 
the parentheses and the letter “b”, so 
that all of section 1 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 will be covered. 

Section 1 (a) of the act of 1944 is the 
one which requires both the Army engi- 
neer projects and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation projects to be submitted to the 
water authorities of the States that are 
affected, in the case of an interstate 
stream. Section 1 (b) is the one which 
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preserves the water rights of the arid- 
land States, when the project constructed 
is one of navigation. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I think that has 
been agreed to by everyone concerned. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct, but 
that will not entirely cure my objection 
to section 205, and for that reason I be- 
lieve further action on that amendment 
is necessary. 

Consequently, we must do something 
more than merely see that these projects 
are submitted to the various States in 
the West, for their comments. We want 
this bill to include a requirement that 
will insure compliance with the water 
laws of the Western States. 

Therefore, I have discussed the matter 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] and the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] ; and they have agreed 
to my amendment which I believe will 
carry out that objective, in the event the 
Senator from Utah is not suecessful in 
having section 205 stricken from the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I wish to say to 
my colleague that I appreciate the fact 
that I had the opportunity this morning 
to examine the language of the proposed 
amendment. It is one with which I en- 
tirely agree. I think some substantial 
progress has been made with respect to 
it. If adopted, it will go far toward 
saving the western water rights. I am 
happy to know that those in charge of 
the bill appear to have agreed to both of 
these changes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I should like to say the 
matter which has been brought up by 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana and the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming was before the committee at 
the suggestion of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Casel. It was the 
thought of the committee that we had 
included language in the bill which 
would accomplish the purpose which 
they had in mind. In view of the fact 
that it was felt that it might not defi- 
nitely do so, and in view of the fact that 
the other amendments are entirely con- 
sistent with the principle of the bill as 
we had intended to express it, so far as 
the Senator from Oklahoma is con- 
cerned, he is happy to say that the 
amendment is appropriate and consist- 
ent with the spirit of the bill, and makes 
it very definite and certain that the 
rights which the Senators have in mind 
are protected, and that the amendment 
should be accepted. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. JACKSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield tome? I wish to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
8 yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 
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Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 

from Washington will yield with the un- 
derstanding that he will not lose the 
floor. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder whether the Senator from 
Washington will cooperate and let us 
have a quorum call and then a vote on 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. If the Senate is ready 
to vote. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Senators are 
ready to vote after there has been a 
quorum call. It will take only a brief 
time. 

Mr. JACKSON. With the stipulation 
that if it takes longer 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As soon as 
there is a quorum call, the vote will be 
taken, 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
elerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment before the Senate, as I un- 
derstand, is the amendment which I 
have proposed, giving the President 
power to postpone $375 million of the 
pending authorizations, embracing the 
items which he regards as least essen- 
tial in the national interest. I think 
this proposal will save later expendi- 
tures, result in economy, and possibly 
avert a veto of the bill. I therefore ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment, and I hope the request will be 
granted. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

SEVERAL SENATORS, Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovc.ias]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SOVIET 
UNION AND NORWAY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to speak briefly about Bulganin’s 
arrogant note to Norway, with its threat 
of missile atomic retaliation. The aim 
of this note is perfectly clear. Moscow 
intends to detach Norway from NATO, 
if it can, and so have Norway at its 
mercy. As a first step, it seeks to neu- 
tralize Norway. 

In Bulganin’s own words: “Why can- 
not relations between the Soviet Union 
and Norway be just as good, just as 
friendly as those between the U. S. S. R. 
and Finland?” 

The Soviet method is obvious, too. 
On February 1, 1956, just over a year ago, 
I spoke to the Senate about Soviet prog- 
ress in ballistic missiles. On that occa- 
sion I warned that “we and our free 
world partners may soon face the threat 
of ballistic blackmail.” That time has 
arrived. The note to Norway, with its 
talk of “rocket technique,” is one of a 
series, Great Britain is receiving spe- 
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cial treatment, too. The Kremlin is out 
to decimate the western alliance, if it 
can, by rattling its guided missiles. 

Mr. President, our allies are not easily 
frightened. Present threats against 
Norway and Great Britain will not work. 
But this is only the start of a massive 
campaign. Small nations members of 
NATO are the chief targets. Threat 
will be piled upon threat. Forecast of 
horror will be added to forecast of hor- 
ror—to break the people’s will. 

Mr. President, this country now has a 
special responsibility. We are the larg- 
est of the NATO powers. We have the 
strongest defense position. We should 
now mount a countercampaign. We 
should make it unmistakably plain for 
all to see that the free world can and 
will withstand Soviet blackmail. 

Perhaps two things need to be said 
immediately. 

For one, all the free world is in this 
together. Let us remember that in the 
ballistic-missile age the distance be- 
tween Moscow and Oslo, Moscow and 
London, and Moscow and New York is 
virtually the same. Whatever the dif- 
ference in distance is, it can be meas- 
ured in minutes, 

New weapons have annihilated dis- 
tance. America is as vulnerable to So- 
viet missile attack as is Norway or Great 
Britain. The Soviets now have the capa- 
bility of launching missiles of at least 
200-mile range, with atomic warheads 
from submarines off our coast. And 
they have more than 400 submarines. 

On the one hand, as we in this coun- 
try recognize our own danger, we can 
understand better the mood of our Eu- 
ropean allies. On the other hand, as 
our allies see that all of us are in dan- 
ger together, they can feel closer to us. 
So in Aesop’s famous fable, when the 
lion and the goat saw the vultures wheel- 
ing low above them, they decided to quit 
their quarreling and drink at the water- 
hole together. 

A second thing should be said. NATO 
is needed more than ever. A strong 
NATO is our antidote to Soviet black- 
mail. The original purpose of NATO 
was to band nations together in a com- 
mon defense. Standing alone, they 
could be picked off one by one; standing 
together, all had to be taken on, or none. 

Today Norway or Great Britain, 
standing alone, could scarcely withstand 
Soviet threats. Indeed, I doubt that our 
Nation could hold out for long if we were 
only a fortress America. 

The safeguard for all NATO members 
is the added strength which the alli- 
ance brings to each member. Because 
of this common strength the will of free 
nations is fortified. 

We should not stand in fear. We need 
not stand in fear. The Soviet campaign 
of blackmail is not an unmixed evil. 
We can rise to this threat. It can evoke 
from the NATO alliance a renewed effort. 
Let us capitalize on the danger by draw- 
ing the ranks of NATO closer together 
than ever. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I congratulate the 
Senator from Washington on his very 
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timely speech today, which is not only 
a sound warning, but is very sound in 
substance as to the facts. I do not think 
any Member of the Senate is better pre- 
pared than is the Senator from Wash- 
ington to make to the Senate a thought- 
ful speech on this subject, and very few 
are so well prepared. It is a subject 
which is in a very confusing and uncer- 
tain stage. However, out of the years 
through which we are now passing, when 
the Senator from Washington is making 
such a fine contribution to the missile 
program, there is bound to emerge one 
of the major parts of our military de- 
fense. I am very proud to see the Sena- 
tor continue his very fine work. 

With regard to the threat to Norway, 
and the need of NATO, and the support 
of all nations for NATO, I think the 
Senator's speech is very timely, and 
presents a new phase of this problem. 
I commend the Senator for his fine and 
thoughtful work in presenting this sub- 
ject to the Senate. 

Mr. JACKSON. I appreciate the 
Senator's very kind comments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Washing- 
ton for his statement. He was kind 
enough earlier today to give me an ad- 
vance copy of what he had to say. 
Every word of it should be reassuring, 
not only to the American people, but to 
our allies. 

I join the Senator from Mississippi 
in his commentary and well-deserved 
tribute to the Senator from Washington. 

I think it should be noted that the 
recent letter of Marshal Bulganin to 
Premier Gerhardsen of Norway is but a 
part of a campaign of political black- 
mail and vilification which the Soviet 
Union has carried on from time to time. 
This was done, as Senators may recall, 
at the time of the German treaty, when 
we were seeking to bring the West Ger- 
man Republic into NATO. 

Mr. JACKSON. It was Norway which 
led the fight among the small nations to 
join NATO. At that time the Russians 
engaged in their usual threats. The 
Norwegian people, under the leadership 
of Dr. Halvard Lange, spoke out in 
unmistakable terms to the effect that 
they would not be blackmailed. I am 
confident that the people of Norway will 
not be blackmailed, but I sincerely be- 
lieve that it is the obligation of all of us 
to restate our determination to deal de- 
cisively and effectively with these 
threats. If the Soviet Union attempts 
to intimidate any of our allies, whether 
it be Norway, England, Turkey, or any 
other of the NATO nations, or any of 
the nations joining with us in a common 
alliance of defense, we should make it 
clear that we, too, can deal decisively 
with atomic and hydrogen weapons in 
a way the Soviets will understand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator knows 
that the Hungarian rebellion, and the 
brutal manner in which the Soviets put 
it down, made a profound impression up- 
on the people of the Scandinavian coun- 
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tries, as it did upon all other peoples. 
The Communist Party suffered a serious 
defeat in every one of the countries— 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland. 
The whole Soviet so-called peace offen- 
sive was discredited, and the peoples on 
the flanks of the Soviet Union, the Scan- 
dinavian people, made it crystal clear 
that they were in sympathy with the 
Hungarian patriots. 


Marshal Bulganin got by somewhat 


with this kind of blackmail in the case 
of the Middle East when the Russians 
threatened rocket warfare on the Brit- 
ish and the French and the Israelis. 

However, the record is also clear that 
the French did not retreat. I talked 
with people from France while I was a 
delegate at the U.N. Those people were 
present in Paris when Marshal Bul- 
ganin’s threatened rocket warfare on 
France was reported in Paris. It is a 
matter of historical fact that the people 
of Paris poured out of their offices and 
out of their shops and onto the great 
avenues and boulevards of Paris, bank- 
ers walking alongside of workingmen, 
and doctors alongside of teachers, and 
children alongside their parents, in a 
solid phalanx, and literally defied the 
Soviet Union, tearing up Communist 
literature and tearing down the Com- 
munist Party headquarters. The French 
people rallied in one solid force against 
this kind of Soviet intimidation. 

I agree with the Senator from Wash- 
ington that the sooner the United States 
of America, the leader of the free world 
and the leader of NATO, makes it crystal 
clear that NATO is a part of the com- 
mon defense structure and an indivisible 
part of it, and that we are standing to- 
gether and do not intend to be pushed 
around by the Soviet Union either by 
villification or threats, the better off we 
will be. 

I hope the people of Norway will know 
that we admire their courage, and that 
the people of Sweden and the people of 
Denmark and the people of Finland will 
also know it, because all of them have 
been brought under attack. 

Sweden, as we know, has been nego- 
tiating with our Government with refer- 
ence to some vital defense materials. 
The Danes have stood firm as a partner 
in NATO. The Norwegians, above all, 
have never let the Soviets intimidate 
them. 

I recall that when I was in Norway, in- 
stead of the Communist going around 
the country saying, “When the day 
comes, we will show you,” the Norwegian 
underground had made up a complete 
list of all the Communist in the country, 
and had assigned two good Norwegians 
to move against every known Communist 
in Norway. In other words, instead of a 
Communist going to get a Norwegian, 
the Norwegians have assigned two good, 
hard, red-blooded Norwegians to get 
every Communist figure who happens to 
be in the country. The membership in 
the Communist Party dropped by about 
50 percent when that news came out. 

Mr. JACKSON, I thank the Senator 
for his very fine statement. 

I believe that the Soviet leaders, be- 
cause they are in trouble at home and in 
the satellites, are now playing the role 
of bully, They are acting in part from 
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a position of weakness at home and in- 
side the satellites. Their actions are in 
part an expression of their inferiority 
complex. 

On the other hand, I cannot permit 
such arrogant statements and such at- 
tempts at blackmail of our allies to go 
unchallendged. A trespass on any of our 
allies is a trespass on all of us. That 
should be our firm position. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Washington for bring- 
ing up this subject in the manner in 
which he has brought it up. Does not 
the Senator feel that perhaps there may 
be something else in the timing of this 
matter? Is it not possible that Russia 
believes, for instance, that NATO has 
sustained a considerable shock as a re- 
sult of the friction among the three great 
allies over the Suez situation? 

Mr. JACKSON. There can be no doubt 
about that. I am pleased that the Presi- 
dent has met with the Prime Minister of 
England. The Bermuda Conference has 
been of immeasurable help in healing the 
differences of opinion that grew out of 
the so-called Suez affair. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does not the Sena- 
tor believe that just such things as this 
may serve to show all of us the necessity 
of getting more closely together in 
NATO, and certainly not allowing our- 
selves to become weaker? 

Mr, JACKSON. This kind of threat 
can well be a tremendous unifying force. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
Senator. The Senator has brought out 
the point that Russia is a great sub- 
marine power in the world today and 
that she has missiles which can be fired 
from submarines as far as 200 miles off- 
shore. We know that she has the mis- 
siles which probably makes it possible 
for her to carry out that kind of threat. 
Does that not emphasize the fact that we 
must pay more and more attention to our 
own missile program? 

Mr. JACKSON. There can be no doubt 
about that. The distinguished junior 
Senator from Alabama knows that many 
of us have been deeply concerned about 
that program. We should continue in 
our determination to win this terrible 
race, because if the Soviets get these mis- 
siles in quantity, they may be able to im- 
plement in a very effective way their pro- 
gram of blackmail against our allies. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have just one 
more question to ask of the Senator if he 
will yield further. 

Mr. JACKSON. I gladly yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We hear a great 
deal these days about our intermediate- 
range missiles, which can be fired up to 
a range of 1,500 miles, and our long- 
range missiles. We know we have mis- 
siles which may be fired up to a range 
of about 200 miles. Is anything being 
done about missiles that can be fired at 
ranges in between 200 and 1,500 miles? 

Mr. JACKSON. I would rather not 
comment on that specific phase of the 
missile program. We are making, in my 
judgment—although it has been late—a 
real effort to get the 1,500-mile and the 
5,500-mile missiles just as fast as it is 
humanly possible to do so. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. That is at best in 
the future, though. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I understand, 
we have developed it to a 200-mile range. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is known as the 
Redstone missile, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have in mind a 
missile with a range of between 200 and 
1,500 miles. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is important that 
we have a whole family of missiles, par- 
ticularly in the range from 200 miles to 
1,500 miles, to provide support for 
ground troops. I would say that this 
area should not be neglected. I believe 
it will not be neglected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has made a very able and inter- 
esting contribution by his very fine 
speech to the Senate today. I wonder 
whether the able Senator believes that 
the people of Norway consider the in- 
vitation of Mr. Bulganin to establish a 
relationship with Russia comparable to 
the relationship which he describes as 
existing between Russia and Finland, as 
an invitation to establish the relation- 
ship that exists between Russia and 
Hungary, or Russia and Rumania? 

Mr. JACKSON. The distinguished 
Senator has made a very good point. 
The request is a rather ridiculous one so 
far as the Norwegian people are con- 
cerned, because the Norwegian people 
fully understand the nature of the in- 
vitation. The Norwegians are idepend- 
ent-minded people, and they are not 
going to agree to anything under threat 
of blackmail. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator himself 
is of Scandinavian descent, of which he 
is justly proud. Not only are the Scan- 
dinavian people independent thinking, 
but they have the tradition of being in- 
dependent acting. I should think they 
would treat with scorn the invitation of 
Mr. Bulganin to establish a satellite re- 
lationship with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. JACKSON. I know that the peo- 
ple of Norway and Denmark and Sweden 
are joined completely with western civil- 
ization. They do not lean to the East; 
they lean to the West. That is their 
heritage for a thousand years. There is 
no doubt in my opinion where they are 
going to stand. The people of Norway 
realize that they cannot do this job 
alone. They are only 3 million people, 
and they have a common frontier with 
Russia. They want to be reassured, 
from time to time, and I believe the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
will be of tremendous help to the people 
of Western Europe. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Oregon, 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
commend my distinguished colleague 
from the Pacific Northwest for his up- 
holding of the independence and valor 
of Norway in the face of this threat from 
the Soviet Union. I was particularly 
pleased that the Senator from Wash- 
ington pointed out to the Senate that the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
needed more than ever, in the words: 

A strong NATO is our antidote to Soviet 
blackmail. 


Does this whole episode not demon- 
strate the importance of continuing at 
least some major segments of foreign 
aid? Is it not true that a substantial 
portion of our foreign aid provides mili- 
tary assistance to the NATO countries, 
which are on the firing line and on the 
frontier against communism, and that 
their valor helps insulate the United 
States from the possibly more direct im- 
pact of Soviet aggression? Does this not 
illustrate the need perhaps to stand up 
against some of the more “meat axe” 
type of criticism that is made of foreign 
aid by those who would eliminate it en- 
tirely, including assistance to such val- 
iant NATO countries as Norway? 

Mr. JACKSON. We should always 
keep in mind that the military part of 
our foreign aid program is the larger 
part. I personally feel that our military 
aid is paying us valuable dividends in 
the NATO area. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. And though the 
Senator from Washington and I might 
disagree with the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the United States on certain 
issues, does the Senator not agree the 
President was acting within the scope of 
his great office yesterday when he finally, 
and at last and belatedly, defended his 
own budget against some of the more 
sweeping criticisms made of it even from 
within his own party? 

Mr. JACKSON. I quite agree. 

, Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it not a fact that 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
are the only countries with a hydrogen 
bomb capacity plus a missile capacity? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That being true, un- 
less the United States is willing to take 
the action to which the Senator has 
today referred as our obligation under 
NATO, it would be possible for the So- 
viet Union, with this threat of missile 
action against a country like Norway, 
to separate the NATO countries one by 
one, since they are countries which have 
no counter to the Soviet Union’s posi- 
tion in this field. Therefore, I think, 
though there is no doubt about the mat- 
ter—and there has not been any doubt 
since the signing of the NATO agree- 
ment—the Senator from Washington 
has rendered a splendid service by 
bringing this matter up at this time, 
in view of the Soviet threat. The Sen- 
ator has rendered a service by reexam- 
ining our determination to maintain a 
shield behind which a country like Nor- 
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way can carry out an independent and 
nationalistic foreign policy. I wish to 
compliment the Senator on this occa- 
sion, as I did a year ago on his speech 
calling for greater action by the United 
States toward developing a long-range 
ballistic missile. 

Mr. JACKSON. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and other 
Senators who have spoken relative to 
the speech delivered this afternoon by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]. I have read the speech with 
a great deal of interest. I note several 
statements in the speech about which 
I should like to ask a few questions. 

Is this the first time the Soviet Union 
has actually threatened the Kingdom of 
Norway? 

Mr. JACKSON. It is not. The So- 
viet Union threatened Norway when 
Norway took the lead in joining NATO. 
The Norwegians, under the leadership of 
their then foreign minister and present 
foreign minister, Dr. Halvard Lange, ab- 
solutely, in unmistakable language, 
made it clear that they would not yield 
even though threatened. If anything, 
the threats have stiffened their deter- 
mination to oppose Soviet imperialism. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I may be per- 
mitted to so state that is an old Nor- 
wegian custom. 

Is it true that within the past several 
months what the Senator refers to as 
“ballistic blackmail” has been used by 
the Soviet Union against Great Britain 
and other countries of Europe? 

Mr. JACKSON. . Against France, too. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Against France as 
well. It is getting to be quite a record. 
It is being played over and over again, 
but so far—and we hope in the future— 
the countries of NATO have, singly and 
together, stood against any threat by 
the Soviet Union. 

I was quite interested in a statement 
in the Senator’s speech which reads as 
follows: 

Let us remember that in the ballistic 
missile age the distance between Moscow and 
Oslo, Moscow and London, and Moscow and 
New York is virtually the same. Whatever 
the difference in distance is, it can be 
measured in minutes. 


Can the Senator, without violating any 
secrecy, give us some idea as to how 
much or how little this difference in dis- 
tance is, on the basis of the distances 
between Moscow and Oslo, Moscow and 
London, and Moscow and New York. 

Mr. JACKSON. Certainly a 1,500- 
nautical mile missile, if a ballistic mis- 
sile, will traverse that distance in about 
10 minutes. i 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What distance is 
that? 

Mr. JACKSON. A 1,500-nautical mile 
ballistic missile will traverse 1,500 nau- 
tical miles in about 10 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. From where to 
where? 
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Mr. JACKSON. From Moscow to any 
part of Western Europe, including the 
NATO area, as far as Iceland. That 
is a 1,500-nautical mile missile. It could 
sweep through Middle East or into Asia. 

A 5,500-nautical mile missile will 
traverse 5,500 nautical miles in about 
33 

In addition, the Soviets have a bal- 
listic missile capability from their sub- 
marines. They now have a fleet of 
Slightly more than 400 submarines. We 
must concede, as I indicated in my re- 
marks, that the Soviets have the capacity 
to deliver missiles from their submarines 
with atomic hydrogen warhead, for at 
least 200 miles. Thus they are able to 
hit the coastlines of America; the Pacific, 
gulf, and Atlantic. This is certainly a 
clear and present danger to our entire 
coastline area. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In the opinion of 
the Senator is a 200-mile range missile 
accurate? 

Mr. JACKSON. A missile of such 
range does not need to be too accurate, 
if it has a hydrogen warhead. The cir- 
cular probable error does not need to 
be so limited as it would have to be with 
a conventional-type warhead. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr, JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I note the Senator 
mentions the fact that the Soviet Union 
has more than 400 submarines. This in- 
formation, of course, is not classified. I 
believe Adm. Arleigh Burke has made the 
statement that the Soviets have in ex- 
cess of 435 submarines, many of them 
of the snorkle, long-range type. ‘This 
compares, I believe, with a figure for the 
United States of roughly 125 or 135 sub- 
marines. 

The Senator is to be commended for 
making his speech today, and I wish to 
join the many other Senators who have 
commented on the speech in congratu- 
dating the Senator for performing this 
service this afternoon. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I recall the Sen- 
ator’s point in this speech, it is not mere- 
ly an indication that the Soviet is at- 
tempting again to intimidate by the 
threat of arms and the threat of atomic 
destruction, but the theme and moral 
of this message, as I understand it, is the 
importance of strengthening NATO and 
the necessity for all of us to remember 
that the two prime objects of Soviet 
foreign policy and propaganda have been, 
first, to take NATO apart nation by na- 
tion and to separate and to destroy it, 
and, second, to cast doubt, and cause 
trouble between the United States of 
America and our principal allies. For 
a while the Soviets appeared to be mak- 
ing headway, and it even appeared as if 
we were contributing to such progress. 
However, the talk with Premier Mollet, 
the meeting with Prime Minister Mac- 
Millan, the close and cordial relationship 
between our Government and the Do- 
minion of Canada, the signing of the 
Atomic Energy Treaty with the six Eu- 
ropean nations, and the Common Trade 
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Area Treaty have all strengthened the 
economic base of NATO. 

I am certain that all this activity has 
again put the Soviet Union on notice that 
their program is not succeeding. I agree 
that the statement directed by the Soviet 
Union toward Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden is not a demonstration of Soviet 
strength. It is a demonstration, we 
might say, of Soviet weakness or fear. 

It also proves that when the chips are 
down and the going is rough the Soviet 
Union lacks the subtlety of diplomacy 
which would make its statement really 
effective. We can always depend upon 
the Soviet Union, at a critical point in 
history, to do something which will re- 
unite the free nations, why, by their nat- 
ural independence, on occasion seem to 
be walking in separate paths. 

I am confident that again little Nor- 
Way, which, as the Senator from Wash- 
ington has pointed out, was the leader 
among the European nations in the sign- 
ing of the NATO Treaty, will be the focal 
point upon which free people will re- 
group. If nothing more comes out of this 
episode than that the people of Norway 
will know that in the heart and mind of 
every Member of Congress there is great 
faith in them and great respect for their 
courage and integrity, the event will have 
served a good purpose. 

Let the Soviet Union know, once and 
for all, that in our minds, under the com- 
mitments we have made, any attack upon 
NATO or any attack upon Norway is an 
attack upon the United States of Amer- 
ica; and that any derogatory comment 
about any ally of ours in NATO is a de- 
rogatory comment against the United 
States of America. 

I am of the opinion that the Soviet 
Union will not be so free with their de- 
nunciations or in their ballistic black- 
mail if they know that the United States 
of America will not stand idly by and 
permit it. 

I commend the President for his com- 
ments yesterday in the press conference. 
They were restrained, but they were 
strong. The Soviet Union knows that 
they will not get by with anything, such 
as they got by with last October, when 
they rattled the saber and left the world 
apparently terrified. 

No one is terrified by the comment by 
Marshal Bulganin. We are only fortified 
in our determination to resist. 

Mr. JACKSON. I, too, was pleased 
with the very excellent statement by the 
President of the United States yesterday 
in his press conference. I believe it is 
bur responsibility to make clear in re- 
strained language our determination not 
to take any blackmail at any time. I 
believe that the present Soviet behavior 
gives us the opportunity of promoting 
greater unity than ever before among the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 


RIVER AND HARBOR AND FLOOD 
CONTROL ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 497) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of ‘Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader and myself, I submit a pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed agreement will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Unanimous-CoNsENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That effective on the adoption of 
this order debate on the motion of Mr. 
Hruska to recommit with instructions the 
pending bill S. 497 shall be limited to 11% 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by Mr. Hruska and the majority leader; and 
debate on any germane amendment to said 
instructions shall be limited to 30 minutes, 


to be equally divided and controlled in the 
same manner. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have consulted with the minority 
leader, with the author of the motion to 
recommit, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and the chairman of the full 
committee, concerning the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. If there 
is no Senator on the floor who has ob- 
jection to the agreement, I should like 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, so 
that all Senators may be notified to ap- 
pear before the question is put. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I should 
like to be certain that I understand the 
request correctly. Has a unanimous- 
consent agreement been proposed to 
limit debate on any amendment now be- 
fore the Senate or which may be offered 
to the bill, and which is germane? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; the 
proposed agreement relates only to the 
Hruska motion. All I have succeeded in 
obtaining up to this moment is a pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement to 
limit the time on the motion to recom- 
mit or on any amendment to the motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. KERR. I understand. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in or- 
der to save time, I wish to make a com- 
ment. I appreciate everything which 
was said by the Senator from Wash- 
ington and the Senator from Minnesota. 
I feel as they do about the Scandinavian 
countries, and I agree with everything 
they said about Russia. But in order 
to be prepared to take care of Russia, I 
think we ought to work for the passage 
of the bill. We should understand how 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, the Dela- 
ware, and the Columbia Rivers are in- 
volved. So I should like to ask that the 
Senate return to the regular order as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest that the Senator from 
Nebraska now submit his motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a motion to recommit, which I ask 
to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

I move to recommit S. 497 to the Senate 
Committee on Public Works with instruc- 
tions to reduce its total of authorizations 


by not less than $350 million, and to further 
consider sections 203 and 205, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
O’Manoney in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
unanimous consent request propounded 
by the Senator from Texas, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none; and 
the agreement is entered. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia desire to speak on the motion to 
recommit? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; I wish to ob- 
tain the floor for a few minutes, in order 
to make a brief statement and to request 
that an insertion be made in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a time limitation is in effect on the 
motion. Of course I shall be glad to ac- 
commodate the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia—— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
am entirely willing to postpone my re- 
marks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator very much. 

I assume that the Senator from Ne- 
braska desires to speak on the motion. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on this 
question, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
motion to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, with instruc- 
tions to reduce the total authorizations 
contained therein by not less than $350 
million, and also to give further consid- 
eration to sections 203 and 205. 

It is my understanding that section 
205 will be discussed in greater detail by 
the Senator from Utah, and that pos- 
sibly comments will be made by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

At the outset, I should like to limit 
my remarks to the total of authoriza- 
tions. 

The pending bill was introduced in 
the early part of the session in form 
identical to that of House bill 12080 of 
the preceding Congress. That bill was 
vetoed by President Eisenhower on Au- 
gust 10, 1956. It was vetoed for the 
reason that, of approximately 100 proj- 
ects, 40 of the projects included in the 
bill, totaling approximately $691 mil- 
lion, were the subject of either incom- 
plete reports or adverse reports from 
the Bureau of the Budget or the Corps 
of Army Engineers, respectively. 

The condition of the previous bill and 
the items included in it was somewhat 
improved when it was reintroduced at 
this session, under the number S. 497. 
That improvement occurred by reason 
of the passage of time; in the case of 
the pending bill, a number of the proj- 
ects on which, previously, the reports 
were incomplete, have been reported on, 
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and are recommended as meritorious, 
and have received the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, as well as the 
approval of the Corps of Army Engineers. 

As a result, instead of 40 projects on 
which the reports were incomplete or 
adverse, there are now only 29 projects 
in that category. Furthermore, the 
amount involved in such projects has 
been reduced from $690 million to $383 
million, in round figures. 

The purpose of the pending motion is 
to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Public Works, with instructions to 
make a substantial reduction in the total 
amount of the authorizations contained 
in the bill, so as to be in conformity with 
the criteria and standards which the 
Congress itself has established in the 
1944 Flood Control Act, for application 
to projects of this kind, prior to the time 
of their authorization. 

Section 203, which also is covered by 
the pending motion, deals with the mak- 
ing of an exception to the so-called pref- 
erence clause. That is not without 
precedent. Nevertheless, section 203 is 
one which normally and traditionally 
would receive the study and the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. It was thought well to 
have that section considered further by 
the Committee on Public Works, in order 
to see whether some agreement could 
be found with respect to the objections 
which have been raised regarding it. 

Section 205 deals with another sub- 
ject; namely, the authorization for the 
Corps of Army Engineers to construct 
additional storage facilities for the pur- 
poses of storing water in the case of in- 
stallations on streams with low flow. 
The Senator from Utah will soon ad- 
dress the Senate on that subject. 

Mr. President, if there was any basis at 
all for the veto of the other bill, last 
summer, I believe that at this time we 
have an opportunity to take action in 
recognition of that fact. 

I have taken the position—as is under- 
stood by Senators who heard my previous 
remarks on this subject—that certainly 
the Senate would not wish blindly to fol- 
low the Bureau of the Budget or blindly 
to follow the Corps of Army Engineers 
with reference to their respective recom- 
mendations regarding various projects; 
but I believe we should follow them sub- 
stantially if they are to be considered 
as being useful in any way whatever in 
connection with our legislative action on 
matters of this kind. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator from Nebraska 
to say that a certain number of the proj- 
ects, approximately 40, which were in the 
bill passed at the last session had caused 
the veto because they had not received 
favorable reports by certain of the execu- 
tive agencies, but that at this time some 
of them have received favorable reports, 
and that only 22 of the projects have not 
yet received favorable reports? 

I thought I understood the Senator 
from Nebraska also to say that six new 
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projects have been added, and that they 
have not received the approval of the 
Corps of Army Engineers. In that case, 
I judge that the bill continues to provide 
for the authorization of certain projects 
which have not been approved by the 
Army engineers; and I understand that 
six additional projects are in that cate- 
gory. Is that correct? 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. I did 
not specifically refer to the 6 new proj- 
ects, but they are among the 29 reports 
on which are still either incomplete or 
adverse by the Bureau of the Budget or 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator real- 
izes, does he not, that it is wholly within 
the province and duty of the Congress to 
legislate upon matters of this kind, in- 
volving the subject of flood control and 
rivers and harbors? Does the Senator 
see, in the motion he has made to recom- 
mit the bill to the Committee on Public 
Works, such a delay in its coming back 
to the floor of the Senate as to ma- 
terially interfere with the passage of 
the bill at this session? There is no ques- 
tion that, if the bill goes back to the 
committee, there will be considerable 
delay. 

I am quite concerned with the possi- 
bility of delay in action by the Senate on 
this important proposed legislation. 
While it is proper to talk about economy 
and the saving of expenditures, from my 
point of view expenditures for purposes 
that add to the real and lasting benefit 
and advancement of the country can 
never be called a waste of public money. 
They are needed. 

I should like to ask the Senator if he 
does not see the possibility of unduly de- 
laying action on the proposed legislation 
if the bill is sent back to the committee. 
The bill must be dealt with by the House 
of Representatives, as well as by the 
Senate. To recommit the bill to the com- 
mittee for further consideration, after 
consideration has already been given to 
it, may delay timely and needed action 
upon the bill. I ask that question of the 
Senator. i 

Mr. HRUSKA. I should like to say to 
the Senator from West Virginia that if 
there will be any undue delay in re- 
porting the bill back to the Senate by 
the Committee on Public Works, it will 
be a self-invited delay. It will be more 
or less dilatory in character, because 
most of the required information is in 
the hands of the committee. There 
would be no occasion for undue delay, 
unless it were self-invited in character. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does not the 
Senator know the committee has before 
it quite a number of problems, and when 
it starts delving into this extensive bill 
it will necessarily require time and cause 
delay in action on it? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Again I say to the 
Senator from West Virginia that it de- 
pends on the vigilance, alertness, and 
diligence of the committee in its de- 
liberations. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Then why sub- 
ject the bill to that danger? 
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Mr. HRUSKA. For the simple reason, 
if the Senator from West Virginia will 
bear with me, that this Congress, in its 
wisdom, in past years has devised cer- 
tain procedures under which applications 
for authorizations of this kind are sup- 
posed to be processed. Those procedures 
were prescribed not last year, but as long 
ago as 1944, under the Flood Control Act 
of 1944, which contains no less than 2 
printed pages setting forth the proce- 
dures under which applications are to be 
processed. To the extent of 29 projects, 
totaling $383 million, those procedures 
have not been followed. It seems to me 
good legislative sense and procedure to 
back up those procedures and say to the 
committee, “Let us look over this bill 
once more and pare it down and reduce 
it by the approximately $380 million,” 
which it would take to cover the items 
in question, less certain miscellaneous 
items. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has exceeded the time allotted 
to him. Does he desire to yield himself 
more time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Not at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question or two 
to the Senator from Nebraska, if he will 
yield himself more time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The first question is 
this. Under the conditions laid down 
by the Flood Control Act of 1944, does 
there appear any requirement that the 
Budget Bureau shall be consulted? 

Mr. HRUSKA. No. That require- 
ment is by reason of an executive order 
of some years’ standing. That is fixed 
not by statute, but by executive order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the Congress 
has not imposed that condition in any 
way, has it? 

Mr. HRUSKA. No. Congress is not 
legally or in any other way bound by the 
action of the Bureau of the Budget. 
However, as the Senator well knows, we 
always find it helpful to respect it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is the Senator stat- 
ing to the Senate that 29 projects in 
the bill are really in contravention of the 
conditions which the Congress has laid 
down by laws passed by itself, or is he 
including in that number of 29 a large 
number which have not been passed on 
yet by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am including all 
categories where the report has been 
either incomplete or adverse, either by 
reason of lack of a report by the Corps 
of Army Engineers or an adverse report 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. HOLLAND. How many such 
projects are there which are in contra- 
vention of existing law? It is a much 
lesser number than 29, I am advised. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If I read the summary 
correctly, there are 12 projects, totaling 
approximately $150 million. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield, if the Senator 
will consume the time from his own al- 
lotted time or from that of the majority 
leader. 

Mr. KERR. I yield myself 3 minutes. 
I will remark the Senator has not im- 
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posed that condition on anybody else, 
but I will accept it. 

Will the Senator tell us which are the 
12 projects he referred to as being in the 
bill in violation of existing law? 

Mr. HRUSKA. They are found in 
group 2 of table 1 in the document which 
the Senator holds in his hand, and in 
table 2 of the same document. 

Mr. KERR. Group 2 of table 1 is 
found on page 2? 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is right. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator refer 
to seven projects listed on page 2? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Where are the other five? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The other five are 
found on table 2, which is found on page 
3 of the same memorandum, 

Mr. KERR. Which five, may I ask? 

Mr. HRUSKA,. The five which are 
numbered in part 2 of the table. 

Mr. KERR. In part 2? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Returning to those on 
page 2, did the committee not have a 
report from the engineers on the Hendry 
County, Fla., project? 

Mr. HRUSKA. My recollection is that 
an engineer’s report had been completed, 
but had not been transmitted officially 
to the committee. 

Mr. KERR. Did not the Chief of En- 
gineers himself come and tell us what 
was needed? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Ihave no independent 
recollection of that fact, if he did. Iam 
not prepared to say that he did not. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator prepared 
to say the Chief of Engineers did not 
testify in detail as to the findings of the 
Corps of Engineers with reference to 
each of those seven projects? 

Mr, HRUSKA. Perhaps so, in some 
measure, but that is not the only criterion 
which is necessary and which is spelled 
out in the law or in the procedures to 
which I referred. There is reference to 
other agencies of the Government as well 
as reference to the States. I am going 
by the listing and classifications of these 
projects pursuant to the memorandum 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. KERR. The memorandum of the 
Bureau of the Budget speaks for itself, 
and does not conform, in considerable 
detail, to the statement which the Sena- 
tor has just made. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In what respect? 

Mr. KERR. In the respect 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa yields 3 additional minutes to him- 
self for the purpose of this examination. 

In the respect that the appropriate 
agencies had not reported to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If that be true, the 
report handed me, and the analysis by 
the Bureau of the Budget, would be de- 
ficient to that extent, but I am relying, 
as I think I have a right to do, I presume, 
upon the accuracy of that report. 

Mr. KERR. But the report to which 
the Senator refers does not say that re- 
ports required by law have been submit- 
ted to Congress. That is not what the 
report to which the Senator refers states. 

I ask the Senator if he does not con- 
template the possibility of the accuracy 
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of the suggestion that the Budget 
Bureau refers to its own reports. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is not quite true. 

Mr. KERR. Then where is the lan- 
guage which would put it in some other 
category? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Certainly the West 
Branch, Mahoning River, item 3, on page 
2, is not complete, because we have no 
report from the State of Ohio. 

Mr. KERR. I beg to differ with my 
distinguished friend. If the clerk of the 
committee is present, I will give the Sen- 
ator a copy of the report from the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, which was before the 
committee. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If it has been filed, it 
was filed without notice to me. It did 
not come to my attention. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator was present 
when the Senator from Oklahoma asked 
the question, and the clerk stated that 
the report from the State of Ohio was 
there and was available to the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would not dispute 
the Senator’s word at all. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
wondering whether the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska really intended 
to say that certain items were included 
in the bill in violation of existing law. 
Does the Senator think that when one 
Congress adopts a declaration of policy 
it binds future Congresses? 

Mr. HRUSKA. If I said that, I should 
like to say to the Senator from South 
Dakota that perhaps the words did 
not exactly express my thought. My 
thought was that these projects were 
processed in a fashion not in accordance 
with the procedures which had been pre- 
scribed in the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
which is still law. Obviously, Congress 
having enacted that law, it can repeal it 
or disregard it, I presume. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Just as 
the Senate might have a schedule of 
salaries, and yet, if it so desired, in the 
case of a clerk of a certain committee, it 
might provide additional funds. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Or the 
Congress might adopt a different policy 
with respect to certain items in a par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
South Dakota will recall that I made the 
statement that we should not be slaves, 
and should not be bound slavishly to fol- 
low these procedures. However, by and 
large, we should conform to them, or de- 
clare some other policy, or that these 
procedures no longer apply. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I agree 
that when we adopt a policy, unless it is 
specifically repealed, we should conform 
to it. However, I think it is true, as the 
Senator from Oklahoma pointed out, 
that with respect to all these projects 
with regard to which the procedure had 
not beer completed, testimony was 
taken either by the House committee or 
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the Senate committee concerning such 
projects. So far as I know, no project 
was included unless testimony with ref- 
erence to the particular project was 
taken, either by the House committee or 
the Senate committee. 

Mr. HRUSKA. There is no lack of 
testimony with respect to any of the 
items. I have reference to other 
standards. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask the 
majority leader to yield 2 minutes to me 
at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. I invite the attention of 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
and other Senators to page 185 of the 
hearings on the bill, which are on the 
desks of Senators. On that page appears 
a colloquy between the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], and Gen- 
eral Person, of the Engineering Corps, 
who was testifying before the committee 
on that date with respect to these mat- 
ters. I read beginning near the middle of 
page 185: 

Senator Case. The clerk tells me that the 
corps has received comments from the State 
of Ohio but not of Pennsylvania. I would 
like to ask General Person: When was the 
report submitted to the States for comment? 

General Person. In January. 

Senator Kerr. Early or late? 

General Prrson. The 23d of January. 

Senator Case. What is your customary 
time that you allow States? 

General Person. The statutory time is 90 
days. In each instance in this case, knowing 
of the interest of the committee in getting 
the report, we asked them to furnish it in 
30 days if possible. They have by law 90 
days. We have asked them to submit it in 30. 
I have the report from the State of Ohio here 
if you would be interested. 

Senator Kerr. I would be interested in 
them. 

General Person. I will read it: 

“Dear GENERAL ITScHNER: The project re- 
port on the West Branch of the Mahoning 
River has been examined in this office.” 

That is the Ohio Department of Natural 
Resources. 

“A previous analysis and testimony at pub- 
lic hearings in Youngstown on the 17th of 
December 1956, has demonstrated the public 
benefit of flood control and low-flow regula- 
tion to be derived from this project. We ap- 
prove of the project and recommend its early 
authorization. 

“Very truly yours, 

“HERBERT B. Bacon, Director.” 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I knew that one of 
the States had not as yet reported. 

Frankly, I am without information or 
independent recollection as to whether 
Pennsylvania has forwarded its report 
or not. When I suggested the name of 
the State of Ohio, I thought that was 
the one referred to in this report as not 
having reported. The report may have 
been received in the meantime. 

Mr. KERR. Reading further from 
the colloquy on page 185: 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, if the 30-day 
request is observed by the State of Pennsyl- 
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vania, we should have comments from the 
State of Pennsylvania within a few days. 

Senator Kerr. Yes, 

Senator Case. Personally I rather respect 
the idea of getting comments from the 
States. But I have never believed that the 
opportunity of a State for making comment 
should be seized upon by a State opposed to 
a project as a mere means of dragging—— 

Senator Kerr. Or of delay. 

Senator Case (continuing). Of delay or 
procrastination. I do believe a reasonable 
time should be allowed the State for com- 
ment. Since the statute contemplates a 90- 
day period, the 30-day period is not unrea- 
sonable. 


I invite the attention of my friend 
from Nebraska and of other Senators to 
the fact that this project is not in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and only remotely 
affects the State of Pennsylvania. That 
great Commonwealth has on the com- 
mittee one of its ablest representatives, 
the senior member of the committee on 
the Republican side of the table, and 
the committee had the benefit of his 
observations and remarks on this project 
before it was placed in the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield me 10 
minutes? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, sec- 
tion 205 of the bill provides for expand- 
ing the authority of the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
to build storage reservoirs to regulate 
the flow of streams and to provide for 
anticipated future demand for munici- 
pal or industrial water. 

My objection is not to the basic ob- 
jectives of these two proposals. I be- 
lieve that both storage purposes are ben- 
eficial and that the benefits should be 
recognized in water resource develop- 
ment policy. And I would support sepa- 
rate legislation to meet these require- 
ments, under the assumption that it 
would, therefore, be given adequate 
hearing and study, and that sound poli- 
cies would result from Congressional ac- 
tion upon such separate legislation. 

I oppose incorporation of this section 
in the omnibus bill for these reasons: 

First. It should properly be a matter 
for separate legislation and not a feature 
of an omnibus project bill. 

When we are establishing long-range 
policies, the decision should not be left to 
the vote of Members of this body who 
represent States which have a great in- 
terest in individual and specific projects. 
The determination should be based 
wholly upon the-merits of the respective 
projects, and a Member of this body 
should not be placed in such a position 
that, if he votes for something of this 
kind, he may possibly lose his own proj- 
ect. I think it is highly improper to in- 
clude such a section in a bill of this kind. 

Second. The general authorization of 
the policy statement in subsection (a) 
would be an infringement upon State 
water rights in the 17 Western States 
where for a half century the Federal 
Government has recognized in compar- 
able legislation that the States west of 
the 98th meridian have full jurisdiction 
over the waters within their respective 
borders. 
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Third. The Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee has extended what started out as 


‘a civil-works proposal to make it apply, 


at least as an alternative, to the reclama- 
tion program of the Bureau of the In- 
terior. 

I commend the Public Works Commit- 
tee for recognizing that such changes in 
policy should be uniformly applied, but 
this appears to be a case where the Public 
Works Committee is, in effect, amending 
legislation that normally is assigned to 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

This is another reason for striking this 
section and starting it out through the 
legislative process as a separate bill. A 
bill containing such a joint authorization 
could easily be handled jointly by the 
Public Works and the Interior Commit- 
tees, and that, I think, is the correct pro- 
cedure, especially for policy changes of 
such far-reaching significance. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield: 

Mr. BARRETT. I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the Secretary of the Interior is men- 
tioned three times in this section, and 
that the Bureau of Reclamation is men- 
tioned several times. I believe the Sena- 
tor is correct, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
should have been consulted with respect 
to the proposed legislation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Particularly in view 
of the fact that it involves western water 
rights, which the Corps of Engineers has 
never recognized as coming within com- 
pliance of any State laws. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. I may say to him that for 
nearly a century the law of the land has 
been that the Western States shall have 
control over the disposition of their 
water. 

I call attention to section 205, at page 
49 of the bill, which reads: 

Sec. 205. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to recognize the pri- 
mary responsibilities of the States and local 
interests in developing water supplies for 
domestic, municipal, industrial, and other 
purposes and that the Federal Government 
should participate and cooperate with States 
and local interests in developing such water 
supplies in connection with the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of Federal 
navigation, flood control, or multiple-purpose 
projects. 


As a general statement of policy, that 
is a good statement. However, let us 
see how it is carried out and what it 
does. I read further from section 205: 

(a) In prosecuting plans and projects 
for navigation, flood control, and allied pur- 
poses heretofore or hereafter authorized— 


I ask Senators to note particularly 
this wording: “heretofore or hereafter 
authorized.” 

That means its application could go 
back to any project that has been here- 
tofore authorized. 

(a) In prosecuting plans and projects for 
navigation, flood control, and allied pur- 
poses heretofore or hereafter authorized, 
storage may be included in any reservoir 
project to be constructed by the Corps of 
Engineers without reimbursement to in- 
crease low flows downstream to the extent 
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warranted at that time, or anticipated to be 
warranted during the economic life of the 
project, by widespread, general, and non- 
exclusive benefits from such increases in 
low flow. 


That is something new for the Army 
engineers. That brings in a new situa- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. WATKINS. Ishould like to finish 
my statement first. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
language which the Senator has now 
read was contained in the bill for which 
the Senator from Utah voted last sum- 
mer. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not believe I 
voted for it. I remember that it was 
brought in at the last minute, and we 
were in a great hurry. Of course it is 
possible that I may not have seen that 
provision in the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Up to 
the point the Senator has reached in 
his reading is language which was con- 
tained in the previous bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. If I overlooked it 
then, it is too bad, but I certainly should 
not overlook it now. I could be forgiven 
for overlooking it the first time, but not 
a second time. I continue to read: 

Storage may likewise be included for the 
same purpose and under the same condi- 
tions in any reservoir constructed by the 
Secretary of the Interior for irrigation, hy- 
droelectric power, municipal and industrial 


water supply, and allied purposes, under the 
Federal reclamation laws. 


Let me stop there to say that “under 
the same conditions” means it would be 
nonreimbusable. Apparently we are 
going to establish a new rule for irriga- 
tion projects. Under existing law, and 
for some time, we have been requiring 
repayment of the costs for these various 
projects. I suppose inasmuch as the 
Army engineers are going into this busi- 
ness and regulate the low flow, they are 
also going to bring us in on the same 
terms. 

That is very laudable, but let us con- 
sider the confusion it may bring about 
throughout the whole reclamation pro- 
gram. There are hundreds of contracts 
now outstanding which have never been 
quite complied with as authorized proj- 
ects, and it would make quite a differ- 
ence if we could now get nonreimbusable 
storage. Heretofore we have had to re- 
pay every bit of the cost of those proj- 
ects, except for the flood-control feature. 
The flood-control features, of course, are 
not too frequent in the arid country. It 
has usually been the reclamation end of 
it, until recent years. That would take 
care of the floods which might come 
down the rivers. : 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from Utah should note that the 
purpose of that storage would only be 
for increasing the low flows where the 
benefits would be widespread and gen- 
eral and nonexclusive. That would not 
mean that we would increase the storage 
for purposes of use where that use would 
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be localized to a specific user. That part 
would still be reimbursable. 

Mr. WATKINS. Of course, there are 
a great many users downstream. The 
Bureau of the Budget is right, I believe, 
when it states that this particular part 
should have been made reimbursable, 
rather than nonreimbursable. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That may 
be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Utah has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I have some ad- 
ditional time? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 3 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have shown the 
proposed change in the reclamation law. 
It may be a good thing. Reclamation- 
ists may like it. However, we must con- 
sider the confusion that would develop 
in such a program. 

Subsection (b) reads: 

(b) In carrying out this policy, it is hereby 
provided that storage may also be included 
in any reservoir project surveyed, planned, 
constructed or to be planned, surveyed and/ 
or constructed by the Corps of Engineers or 
the Bureau of Reclamation to impound 
water for present or anticipated future de- 
mand or need for municipal or industrial 
water and the reasonable value thereof may 
be taken into account in estimating the 
economic value of the entire project: 


So far as the Army engineer program 
is concerned, that is something new, too. 

I read further: 

Provided, That when the contract for the 
use of such impounded waters is made— 


That contemplates in the future, ap- 
parently, after the addition has been 
made to the project. Then it is contem- 
plated to get a contract to have it paid 
for. 

In the report of the committee, there 
is nothing to indicate what kind of com- 
mitment we are getting into with respect 
to the anticipated storage for the low 
flow or for the additional flow. We do 
not know anything about it. There is 
no budget estimate and there is nothing 
in the testimony to show what that cost 
may be. It could run into literally bil- 
lions of dollars, if all the projects here- 
tofore and hereafter authorized were in- 
cluded. It is one of those sweeping pro- 
visions which will modify not only recla- 
mation law from the beginning, but also 
the law under which flood-control proj- 
ects have been authorized and construct- 
ed in the past. That does not seem to 
me to have been given very much 
consideration. 

Then we move on 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Utah has again 
expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have not yet com- 
pleted making the point I started to 
make, 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
one minutes remain for the proponents 
of the motion. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then I read on: 

Provided, That when contract for the use 
of such impounded waters is made it shall 
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be on the basis that will provide equitable 
reimbursement to the United States as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Army or 
the Secretary of the Interior as the case may 
be: Provided further, That the entire amount 
of the construction costs, including interest 
during construction, allocated to water 
supply shall be repaid 


And it prescribes the method of re- 
payment. There is a very interesting 
proviso at that point, which puts both 
reclamation and flood control and allied 
purposes, under multipurpose projects of 
the Army engineers, on the same basis. 
There is this proviso: 

Provided, That the provisions of this sub- 
section insofar as they relate to the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be alternative to and not a 
substitute for the provisions of the Reclama- 
tion Projects Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) re- 
lating to the same subject: And provided 
further, That the provisions of this section 
shall not be construed to modify the pro- 
visions of section 1 (b) of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 890). 


I shall not say much more about the 
Western water rights involved, but they 
are very much involved in this section, 
which would now provide that we may 
have an alternative program for the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

There are outstanding hundreds and 
hundreds, if not thousands, of repayment 
contracts and authorizations of various 
kinds in connection with which we have 
been required to pay all the cost, which 
are under different terms from those pro- 
vided in the blackfaced type or bold- 
faced type previously in the section, stat- 
ing terms under which they are to be re- 
paid. So we are now throwing some more 
doubt into the Reclamation Act by pro- 
viding language of that kind. 

We have an alternative program. 
What will happen to the Colorado proj- 
ect? What will happen to some of the 
other projects in the Northwest and else- 
where? This may be a better deal for 
reclamation, and it may not be. It may 
throw so much doubt into the situation 
that construction of the projects will 
have to stop until the matter is cleared 
up, perhaps in the courts. 

This provision is the type of thing 
which has been reported, I think, honest- 
ly, and I think with the best intentions 
in the world. For once I think the Com- 
mittee on Public Works intended to put 
reclamation somewhat—just a little, but 
somewhat—on the same basis that the 
program of the Army engineers has oc- 
cupied for many years. The construction 
expense is largely borne by the United 
States, and in 99 percent of the cases 
operation and maintenance expenses 
would be fully carried by the Federal 
Government. It would be important for 
reclamation to receive that kind of treat- 
ment, if it did receive the same treat- 
ment. 

However, for more than 50 years we 
have had a reclamation program. A 
body of law has been built up. The 
passage of this one proviso would mod- 
ify in a substantial way the reclamation 
program and the reclamation law. This 
matter has never been considered by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and I have never seen this pro- 
vision until the last print came out. It 
was not in the law last year, as I under- 
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stand. If I understand the rules with 
respect to printing, the italicized sec- 
tions, or portions of sections, are abso- 
lutely new. ~ . 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it not true that 
there are some dams, essentially flood 
control in nature, which are, however, 
under the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Reclamation? For that 
reason the language in italic to which 
the Senator refers was inserted so that 
the sense of the Senate and of the Con- 
gress would be clear that the provisions 
of section 205 would operate with re- 
spect to flood-control projects even if 
they were under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Reclamation. At any rate, 
I will say to the Senator that is my 
understanding of the reason for the pro- 
vision. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think so. 
I cannot interpret it in that manner. 
It simply provides an alternate pro- 
gram for reclamation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that in my judgment section 205 
applies to those projects which are in 
this bill and which are subject to the 
flood-control provisions, and to that ex- 
tent, in my judgment, these words do 
not affect reclamation law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have a reply to 
make, Mr. President, if I may have 1 
more minute. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield to the Senator 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. WATKINS. With respect to 
delay, I do not think it would take any 
great length of time to send this bill 
back to committee, thereby affording 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs an opportunity to sit in with 
the Committee on Public Works to go 
over these matters, so that they can be 
considered carefully. 

We of the West have too much at stake 
to permit a sort of shotgun expediency 
type of program to be put into legisla- 
tion almost overnight. We simply can- 
not go along with that kind of program. 
It may seriously affect every one of the 
programs we now have, including water 
rights. 

There is at present before the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs a 
bill to protect the Western water rights. 
It was felt so necessary to protect those 
rights that both political parties inserted 
planks in their platforms during the last 
campaign to protect those rights. All 
those rights are threatened by this type 
of legislation. 

An attempt is being made to work out 
amendments to take care of the matter. 
These amendments are prepared on the 
floor. I tell the Senators that water 
law is so complex it is not susceptible 
of being amended on the floor, without 
due consideration. 

This bill ought to be recommitted, so 
that consideration can be given to tak- 
ing care of this type of problem. 

Mr. CHAVEZ rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico 2 minutes. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. I have the greatest 
respect for the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, but I shall not yield 
anything from the Committee on Public 
Works to that committee. I do not 
surrender anything, so far as protecting 
water rights are concerned, to the Sen- 
ator from Utah or my colleagues on the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Not at this moment. 

Mr. WATKINS. I merely wish to say 
that we do not care to yield to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, either. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is all right; the 
Senators do not have to. I have fought 
for the upper Colorado, as hard or 
harder than the Senator from Utah has, 
but at this particular moment why should 
the Senator condemn one particular 
committee which has only one function, 
which is flood control, river, and harbors? 
Why condemn the chairman of the sub- 
committee, or condemn me as chairman 
of the full committee, or condemn the 
majority of the Republican members of 
that committee? They all heard the 
testimony. We have considered this 
subject before. Why should this bill be 
sent back to the committee, so that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs can take care of it? 

Mr. WATKINS. If the Senator will 
yield, it would only be to consider section 
205, where the bill goes into reclamation 
matters. If the Senator had stuck to 
his knitting I would not be making this 
criticism. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, the Senator 
is making the criticism. The only thing 
section 205 does is to lodge in the Army 
engineers certain functions in engineer- 
ing matters, exactly as certain functions 
are lodged in the engineers of the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the Department of 
the Interior. Is that not all it does? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 3 minutes to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to my good friend from Utah and to 
every member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs there was no 
thought on the part of our distinguished 
chairman or any member of the com- 
mittee of usurping the prerogatives of 
any other committee. Section 205 came 
over in the bill from the House last year. 
The Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of the Budget were all examined with 
regard to it, and there was no substan- 
tial objection to it. In fact, there was 
substantial support for it, so it was re- 
tained in the bill last year. It was ap- 
proved by the Senate last year. When 
it came before us this year it was re- 
tained in the bill, but it referred only to 
fiood-control projects of the Corps of 
Engineers. 
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There were many Members from 
Western States on this committee. The 
National Bureau of Reclamation said: 
The Corps of Engineers is now getting not 
only as much as reclamation has hereto- 
fore had, but a little more, and we do not 
want them to have an advantage we do not 


share. 


We discussed the matter with the great 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, advising him that 
there was no inclination on the part of 
our committee to usurp any of the pre- 
rogatives or authority of that committee. 

I wish to say to Senators from recla- 
mation States that we put this provision 
in the bill because we thought it would 
be advantageous to the States in connec- 
tion with reclamation projects, and if 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs does not wish to have it, so far 
as that is concerned, I would ask the 
chairman of the committee and the other 
members of the committee to delete 
from the bill the provision that the 
same privilege shall be given to recla- 
mation projects as there is herein 
granted to flood-control projects. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 5 minutes, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to second what the 
Senator from Oklahoma has said with 
regard to the attitude, intent, and mind 
of the committee. There certainly was 
no thought of usurping any of the func- 
tions of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. On the contrary, the 
Committee on Public Works took par- 
ticular care to make certain to apply 
to the reclamation projects whatever 
provisions of law were applicable to the 
Corps of Engineers. 

I myself feel a concern for protect- 
ing the water rights of the Western 
States. That is why it was suggested 
that what was section 205 originally be 
made a subsection of section 206, and 
then to change the section numbers. It 
was then proposed that to all of the sec- 
tion there be made applicable the provi- 
sions of the O’Mahoney-Millikin amend- 
ment, so as to protect the water rights 
of the Western States. 

It must be borne in mind that section 
205 was in the bill as it passed the House 
and came to the Senate last year; and, 
so far as I know, there was no Bureau 
of the Budget objection to it at the time, 
and no question was raised about it in 
the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to ask a ques- 
tion at this point? 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Cer- 
tainly. 
Mr. WATKINS. New matter was 


added to section 205 after the bill came 
over from the House. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The new 
matter which was added to section 205 
was language that extended to the proj- 
ects constructed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. It was the same provision 
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which was established for the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was section (a) not 
almost entirely new? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Oh, no. 
If the Senator will look at the roman 
tyr2 which has been stricken through 
in section 205, he will find that the first 
sentence of section 206 (a), the one to 
which the Senator was objecting, was in 
the old section 205 and was in the bill 
as it came from the House last summer 
and was in the bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate. At that time, so far as I know, no 
objection was raised to it. 

The only addition to the section was 
language to provide for reclamation 
projects the same authority to include 
storage for increasing low flow as was 
being accorded to the projects of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

In subsection (b) we included the 
words “Bureau of Reclamation” and 
“Secretary of the Interior.” 

But, as the Senator from Oklahoma 
has said, if the provisions for reclama- 
tion projects are not wanted, they can 
be deleted. They were included merely 
in an attempt to be perfectly fair and 
to provide the same kind of treatment 
and the same opportunities for reclama- 
tion projects as the Corps of Engineers 
projects might have. 

There is another matter to which I 
wish to call attention. Long before the 
bill was considered last year—in fact, 
some years ago—the Bureau of Recla- 
mation had authority to sell water for 
municipal purposes. The Senator from 
Oklahoma and the Senator from South 
Dakota felt that it was only proper, if 
we were to include a provision for stor- 
age in a reservoir project built by the 
Secretary of the Interior, which would be 
available for sale for municipal or in- 
dustrial purposes, to extend the same 
privilege, so to speak, to projects built 
by the Corps of Engineers; that it was 
not an economic proposal to say that 
if the Bureau of Reclamation built a 
project, there could be municipal water 
or industrial water in it, but that if the 
Corps of Engineers built the project, 
there could not be. 

So in the 84th Congress a bill, S. 2374, 
was considered, and the Senate passed 
it. That bill established for the Corps 
of Engineers the authority to include the 
storage of municipal water or industrial 
water, and the language was taken from 
the reclamation law. The House did not 
act on the bill before the 84th Congress 
adjourned, as I recall, so subsection (b) 
is language establishing for the Corps 
of Engineers the authority to provide 
storage for industrial or municipal water, 
and corresponds to the language in the 
old law with respect to the Bureau of 
Reclamation projects. 

The committee incorporated in that 
language, which is in the reclamation 
law, that when a contract for the use of 
such impounded waters is made, it shall 
be on a basis which will provide equi- 
table reimbursement to the United 
States. 

The committee also included the lan- 
guage: 

Provided further, That the entire amount 
of the construction costs, including interest 
during construction, allocated to water sup- 
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ply shall be repaid within the economic life 
of the project, but in no event to exceed 50 
years after the project is first available for 
the storage of water for any purpose, The 
interest rate used for purposes of computing 
interest during construction and interest on 
the unpaid balance shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year in which construc- 
tion is initiated, on the basis of the com- 
puted average interest rate payable by the 
Treasury upon its outstanding marketable 
public obligations, which are neither due nor 
callable for redemption for 15 years from 
date of issue. 


That language providing for repay- 
ment, providing for the payment of in- 
terest, and providing for the determina- 
tion of the rate of interest by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was all taken from 
old reclamation law. The committee was 
simply trying to write into a law dealing 
with flood-control projects or river proj- 
ects built by the Corps of Engineers the 
same right to provide for municipal or 
industrial waters on the same basis of 
repayment as was earlier provided for 
reclamation purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I had 
asked the Senator from South Dakota if 
he would yield for questions. Now he 
cannot do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Utah want to ask questions 
on my time? 

Mr. WATKINS. There does not seem 
to be much time left on this side. Out 
of the goodness of his heart, I wonder if 
the distinguished majority leader would 
yield some time to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
President, to my mind, the pending bill 
is a very important measure from the 
standpoint of the people and Govern- 
ment of the United States. My State of 
Pennsylvania has very little in the bill. 
There is only one project in the bill 
which I have opposed all my life. But 
during the time I have been in the United 
States Senate and have been a member 
of the Committee on Public Works, I 
have begun to realize that among the 
most important things confronting our 
country are the development of rivers 
and harbors, the establishment of flood 
control, and the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources. One of the great re- 
sources of our country is the soil. 

I have not given as much attention to 
this bill, probably, as have many other 
members of the committee, because I 
have had other assignments. But the 
bill has had the very careful considera- 
tion of the committee during the past 2 
years. It must be remembered that 
much in the bill was in the measure 
which was vetoed last year by the Presi- 
dent. The bill is only an authorization. 
There is no Member of the Senate who 
is more opposed to extravagant spending 
than Iam. But this is not an appropri- 
ation bill; it is only an authorization bill. 

I think it is so important that we move 
ahead in the work of improving rivers 
and harbors, of soil conservation, of flood 
control, and things of that kind, that it 
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would be a mistake to 3 the bill 
to the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator from South Da- 
kota desire 3 minutes in which to an- 
swer the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Did the 
Senator from Utah have some questions? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
South Dakota said that certain language 
was taken from the Reclamation Act. 
Let us take the subsection on page 49 
of the bill, which begins: “In prosecut- 
ing plans and projects for navigation.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I did not 
say that was taken from the Reclama- 
tion Act. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was about to call 
attention to the latter part of the para- 
graph. That language extends to the 
Bureau of Reclamation something the 
Bureau cannot now do. 

Under the Reclamation Act, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is required to give 
full respect to the State water laws. The 
Bureau of Reclamation, as a matter of 
practice, makes application to the engi- 
neers of the State water bodies of the 
various States for the waters which will 
be impounded or used in connection 
with the reclamation projects. But that 
is not true in the provision to which I 
am referring. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Did the 
Senator wish to ask me a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I wish to ask if that 
is not the situation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
BARRETT) sought to cover that point by 
an amendment which he suggested, and 
which the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Kerr] and I both thought would be de- 
sirable. The Barrett amendment would 
add the proviso: 

Provided, That such storage be constructed 
and used in compliance with the applicable 
State laws and interstate compacts: Pro- 
vided further, That nothing herein shall 
be construed to amend, modify, or limit the 


applicability of section 8 of the Reclamation 
Act of 1902. 


Mr. WATKINS. The Senator does not 
mean the Reclamation Act, does he. He 
means the Flood Control Act; does he 
not? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; it 
means the Reclamation Act of 1902, the 
Newlands Act. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then there is a con- 
tradiction, because I think the Senate 
will agree that the Army engineers do 
not now pay any respect to the State 
laws. In order to add this provision and 
in order to be sure we are not getting a 
gift horse—and I wish the Senate to 
understand that I do not accuse anyone 
of having any evil designs in connection 
with the legislation here proposed—we 
should have an opportunity to examine 
the language and to see whether it pro- 
tects our States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I can 
only point out that the language to 
which I object—namely, the first part of 
subsection (a), or the old section 205— 
was in the bill which came to the Senate 
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last year from the House of Representa- 
tives, and was in the bill which was 
passed, last year, by the Senate, and was 
in the pending bill when it was intro- 
duced on January 9, 1957. So certainly 
that language has not been hidden. 

Mr. WATKINS. However, if the Sen- 
ate made a mistake in the case of the 
bill of last year, should the Senate per- 
petuate it now, simply because that lan- 
guage was in the other bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; but 
in the committee I brought up the ques- 
tion of protecting the water rights of 
the Western States. That is why the 
last part of the language in italics, on 
page 51, is included—namely, to require 
that the provisions of this section—not 
merely of the subsection—shall not be 
construed to modify the provisions of 
section 1 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944, which requires consultation with 
the States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Srennis in the chair.) The time yielded 
to the Senator from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to my colleague [Mr. CURTIS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
4 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall 
support the motion which has been made 
by my distinguished senior colleague 
from Nebraska, who has moved that the 
bill be recommitted. I believe the total 
amount of authorizations provided by 
the bill should be reduced. In the long 
run, I believe we shall provide better 
flood control if we proceed in a some- 
what more orderly fashion and with a 
little less speed. 

Furthermore, in view of the high 
budget and the extremely large govern- 
mental expenditures and the country’s 
demand for retrenchment, I believe this 
is no time to pass a bill which contains 
authorizations so large in total amount 
as the ones this bill contains. 

Mr. President, there are other reasons 
why the bill should be recommitted. The 
motion to recommit will direct the com- 
mittee to reconsider section 205, in ref- 
erence to western State waters. That 
section should not be taken lightly. 
Various executive agencies, courts, and 
other agencies have attacked the posi- 
tion held for many years by the Govern- 
ment, in regard to State control of water 
rights. The bill should be recommitted, 
for the reconsideration of that section. 

The motion to recommit also directs 
the committee to reconsider section 203. 
If Senators will examine page 35 of the 
bill, lines 11 to 18, inclusive, they will 
find contained in section 203, language 
which in effect nullifies, if not repeals, 
the preference clause in regard to the 
sale of electricity. It could well be that 
a change in the preference clause, in re- 
spect to the sale of electricity, should be 
considered; but let that be done forth- 
rightly, not in this manner. 

The language to which I refer provides 
that a State in which a dam is located 
shall have preference for the power. 
The language does not even go so far as 
to provide for the State in which the 
reservoir is located—which State might 
have given considerable land to provide 
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for the structure. If we include this 
language in the bill, as passed, it is con- 
ceivable that in the case of a dam con- 
structed near a State line, the dam 
might be in one State, but another State 
might have given up a large amount of 
land for the reservoir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to have 
an additional minute, if I may. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional minute to my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized 
for an additional minute. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, section 
5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 pro- 
vides for priorities in the sale of elec- 
tricity to public bodies, cooperatives, 
and then to privately owned companies. 
This language would modify that pro- 
vision, and would state, with respect to 
any power from a dam, that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall allocate the 
power to the users in the State in which 
the dam is constructed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
again expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal, 
who is the author of the pending motion, 
is recognized. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Chair 
state the time remaining to the two 
sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents of the motion have 9 min- 
utes remaining. The opponents of the 
motion have 21 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest that the 
opponents now use some of their time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the suggestion the 
Senator from California has made. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Florida desire to have 
some time yielded to him? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, approximately 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has recognized the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
believe that some of the criticism which 
has been directed against the bill is 
rather poorly founded. Flood control 
certainly is a desirable objective and goal 
of the United States Government. Com- 
ing from the Pacific Northwest, with its 
vast plethora of water and the cruel 
and tragic floods which repeatedly have 
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occurred in that area, it seems to me 
that flood control is a subject for which 
Federal expenditures can be fully 
justified. 

I should like to answer briefly some 
specific criticism addressed against the 
bill earlier today by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. The Senator from 
Utah said: 

In the case of the upper Colorado bill, we 


knew what we were dealing with. But in 
this case 


His reference was to the pending bill 


there are no estimates whatever as to what 
the real total cost will be. 


Mr. President, I sent to the Library of 
Congress, to obtain a clipping from the 
New York Times of February 10. I 
should like to read briefly from the clip- 
ping, as follows: 

As an indication of the difficulties expected 
by construction companies, just two bids 
were entered for the span that engineers of 
the BLM had hopefully estimated would cost 
$2,944,750. 


The reference is to the archtype bridge 
necessary for the construction of the 
Glen Canyon Dam—the first unit in the 
upper Colorado project. 

I read further from the dispatch pub- 
lished in the New York Times: 

Earlier this month, after careful study, a 
low bid for the job was accepted, totaling 
$4,139,277. 


In other words, in the case of the very 
first unit of the upper Colorado project, 
the cost was found to be more than 40 
percent greater than the estimate. Iam 
not criticizing that; we are in a period 
of price and costinflation. But the Sen- 
ator from Utah is one of the principal 
sponsors of the upper Colorado project. 
Now he has criticized the pending bill, 
saying that we do not know what the 
costs will be, because there are no esti- 
mates. Yet in the case of the upper 
Colorado bill, of which the Senator from 
Utah is a leading sponsor, the very first 
phase of that project is costing more 
than the original estimate. 

I am not criticizing the Senator from 
Utah because of that fact. My point is, 
that when criticism is made of the pend- 
ing omnibus rivers and harbors and 
flood-control bill, and when it is said 
in that connection we do not know what 
we are dealing with or what the exact 
costs will be, this applies at other places, 
too. Ihave demonstrated from the New 
York Times dispatch that in the case of 
the upper Colorado project, the first 
bridge to be built in order to make pos- 
sible the construction of the great Glen 
Canyon Dam, is costing over 40 percent 
more than the estimate. 

It seems to me in this critical period 
in which we live we are either going 
ahead with irrigation, power, flood con- 
trol, and harbor-dredging projects or 
we are not going ahead with them. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. If the Senator 
will charge it to his own time. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not have any 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has exhausted his time. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. If I had some ad- 
ditional time, I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 4 minutes to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
some sympathy with the Senator from 
Nebraska in his motion to recommit. I 
can understand why he is dissatisfied 
with several of the projects in the bill. 
But I think the remedy he suggests 
would make the situation vastly worse 
than would be the case if we pass the 
bill, calling attention to defects which 
we think are in it, and realizing that 
unless those defects are corrected in the 
House, they may, at the worst, subject 
the bill to veto by the President. 

In the first place, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] would require 
that the committee be instructed to cut 
off $350 million. For the committee to 
do that would not in any way bring 
about the remedies and make the cor- 
rections desired by the Senator. The 
Senator told the Senate that he gets his 
$350 million figure by adding 4 items 
under the heading in the memorandum 
furnished to us by the Bureau of the 
Budget, “Projects which the executive 
branch recommends not be authorized 
or be authorized under terms different 
from S. 497.” 

The first of those items, to a total 
amount of $137 million plus, will be 
found under table 1, group 2, and if Sen- 
ators will look at that table, they will 
find the sole objection to the items listed 
there is simply that the Bureau of the 
Budget has not yet cleared the items. 
The items have been approved by the 
Engineers. They were before the com- 
mittee with the approval of the Engi- 
neers. The principal statement of com- 
plaint is that they have not yet been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Approval by the Bureau of the Budget 
is not a legal requirement in this regard. 
After all, the Executive will have the 
whip hand, because if we should be fool- 
ish enough to authorize a project which 
is not good, and the other body should 
leave it in the bill and then later the 
Congress should be foolish enough to ap- 
propriate funds for that project, which 
I do not believe we would do, the Execu- 
tive still has the authority to stay the 
beginning of the work. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. But in the instances to 
which the Senator has referred, the 
committee acted upon advice of the En- 
gineers, who find the projects to be 
sound. Why should the Senate wait un- 
til someone in the Bureau of the Budg- 
et, who has probably never had to run 
for election, makes up his mind to rec- 
ommend it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator has 
asked an appropriate question. The 
Senate should not wait for such an 
event. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has exhausted his time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
have more time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 ad- 
ditional minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] has put his finger 
on the real issue. We should not knock 
out those projects, or instruct the com- 
mittee to knock them out, simply be- 
cause the Bureau of the Budget has not 
yet approved them, when the Engineers 
say they are good and their approving 
report was before the Senate committee, 
which also approved them. 

Likewise, the other large group in that 
table from which the Senator from Ne- 
braska gets his figure includes projects 
which the executive branch recommends 
not be authorized, in the total of $143 
million. 

If Senators will look at table IV, on 
which those projects are listed, they will 
find that in general they have been ap- 
proved by the Engineers. The principal 
question there is whether or not par- 
ticipation by the State and local agen- 
cies shall be, in the amounts recom- 
mended by the Engineers or otherwise. 
The Senate committee provided for such 
construction as they deemed just. 

But this is something that can be 
handled later. It can be handled either 
in the other body—since we are the 
first. to take up this bill—or when the 
appropriations come up. 

I am one in the Senate who insists 
that local bodies shall carry out their 
fuil part of the joint responsibility. We 
are doing it in Florida. We think it 
should be done elsewhere. We are not 
asking to replace in the bill a project 
in Florida which was knocked out by the 
committee because it did not receive a 
favorable report from the Engineers. 

Mr. President, there are three very im- 
portant projects which will be tied 
up—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
yield me 1 more minute? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are three im- 
portant and long-continuing projects 
which will lose their place before the 
Appropriations Committee simply for 
lack of additional authorization, unless 
this bill is passed. One is our central 
and southern Florida flood-control proj- 
ect. Another is the Los Angeles County 
flood-control project in California. The 
third is the Kaweah and Tule River 
Basin project which I believe is also in 
California. 

We should not by delaying this bill 
jeopardize the continuance of the work 
now going on in those long-continuing 
and highly important projects, against 
which no objection of any kind has been 
raised, simply because the committee 
may have done something as to other 
projects that we do not fully approve 
and which we would instruct them by 
this motion of recommittal to change 
in a way which would not at all bring 
about the corrections desired by the 
proponents of this motion. 

That is the real gist of the matter. 
The motion to recommit could not under 
its terms bring about a correction of 
the evils complained of and would do 
great harm to other worthy and con- 
tinuing projects, 
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I hope the motion to recommit will be 
rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield 5 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iyield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the motion to recommit 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska. In the first place, it seems to 
me it is a reasonable proposal. I happen 
to serve as the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the appropriations subcommittee 
on public works. During the period of 
some 12 years I have served in the Senate 
I have supported public works projects 
in all sections of the Nation. In my 
opinion what builds the Nation in any one 
section adds to the strength of the entire 
country. But we must also face up to 
the situation that at the present time we 
have a backlog of already authorized 
public works projects of approximately 
$8 billion. Our present rate of spending 
on public works is in the neighborhood of 
600 million. I refer to the civil func- 
tions flood control type of public works. 
So with the present backlog, to exhaust 
the authorizations would be about a 13- 
year undertaking, at the present rate of 
expenditure. 

We have a very large budget. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd] has called attention to some of 
the problems involved, as have other re- 
sponsible Members of the Congress, in- 
cluding the ranking minority member of 
the Appropriations Committee, Mr. 
Brees, and others in both the House 
and the Senate. 

It is true this is not an appropriation 
bill, but it is an authorization bill that 
would add to the present backlog of $8 
billion the sum of $1,500,000,000. 

If we are ever to get control of appro- 
priations, we must have a starting point, 
and the starting point has to be on some 
of the authorization bills. I have not 
suggested, and I do not now suggest, we 
should not pass an authorization bill at 
all, because I have no doubt, I say to my 
good friend from Oklahoma, there are 
projects contained in the bill which are 
probably far more desirable than are 
some of those already authorized and 
which are in the $8 billion backlog. 

We have heard a great deal of talk 
about the need for fiscal soundness. We 
have heard speeches about the high Fed- 
eral budget. This is the first time, in 
this Congress, when the Senate of the 
United States has had an opportunity 
to make a slight contribution toward 
bringing our budgetary situation under 
control. 

The Senator from Nebraska merely 
suggests that the bill be returned to the 
committee so that the committee may 
reduce the sum of $1,500,000,000 of au- 
thorizations by $350 million. This is not 
unreasonable, in the light of the facts 
developed on the floor. It has been 
shown that there are certain projects, 
at least, with respect to which the gen- 
eral policy heretofore laid down by the 
Congress, and the procedures which 
should be followed in connection with 
public works, have not been followed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I am unable to 
yield. I have only 5 minutes, 

In addition to that fact, however, very 
cogent arguments have been presented 
here today by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. WATKINS] and other Senators, to 
the effect that in sections 205 and 206 
some cloud may have been inadvertently 
cast by the committee on the question 
of water law in certain States of the 
Union, with particular effect on the 
Western States. I do not know whether 
they are correct or not. 

There is no reason why there should 
be any unnecessary delay if the bill is 
returned to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. When the bill goes 
back to the committee, if it does, it will 
go back to the same committee which re- 
ported the bill to the Senate—certainly 
not an unfriendly committee in the mat. 
ter of public works, flood control, and 
river and harbor projects. The com- 
mittee will be under a mandate from the 
Senate only to review the water law pro- 
vision, which is certainly important, and 
report the bill back to the Senate with 
only $350 million of projects eliminated. 

The bill which we previously passed 
was vetoed by the President of the 
United States. Certainly anyone who is 
soundly interested in public works 
wishes to be sure that any bill we pass at 
this session of Congress will be approved. 
I think we should have additional public 
works authorizations, but I believe we 
would be doing a better job if the com- 
mittee were to take the bill back and 
respond to the reasonable recommenda- 
tion contained in the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

This is the first opportunity, at this ses- 
sion of the Congress, when Members of 
the Senate have had occasion to cast a 
slight vote for economy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
willing to go along with the Senator from 
California. If the bill goes back to the 
Committee on Public Works, I hope the 
committee will consider the Buchanan 
Reservoir, California, project; the Hid- 
den Reservoir, California, project; the 
Kaweah and Tule River Basins Project, 
California; the Los Angeles River Basin, 
California, project; and the Santa Ana 
River Basin, California, project. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. All I wish to say 
is that the Senator from California 
will not be intimidated by a threat to 
eliminate projects in his State. I will 
never ask for any treatment in the 
Senate for my State that is not applied 
to every other State in the Union; and 
I will not be intimidated by the threat 
that my State will be selected for special 
treatment because of the motion to re- 
commit, which I support in good con- 
science as a Senator of the United States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The motion was made 
in good faith. This is not a threat. I 
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assure the Senator that every one of the 
projects I mentioned was approved by 
the Army engineers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I hope the 
motion to recommit will be rejected. 

Coming back to the question of econ- 
omy, the distinguished Senator from 
California referred to the fact that there 
is a backlog of $8 billion of authoriza- 
tions, and that we now seek another $112 
billion. I remind the Senator that there 
is already a $6 billion carryover in con- 
nection with foreign aid, and we are re- 
quested to authorize an additional 
$4,400,000,000, which, if authorized, 
would make a greater backlog in for- 
eign aid than the sum total of the present 
backlog of public works plus the author- 
izations contained in the bill. 

The Senate committee reduced the 
authorization by about $150 million. It 
had before it the recommendations of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and gave con- 
sideration to the bill through weeks of 
hearings and deliberation, and then re- 
ported it to the Senate by a vote of 11 
yeas, 2 voting “Present,” and no adverse 
votes. 

So far as the Public Works Committee 
is concerned, it has recognized Senators 
as the representatives of their people. 
We do not recognize the Budget Bureau 
as the representative of the people, to 
tell us what to do about Louisiana, Iowa, 
Utah, Wyoming, Florida, Colorado, 
Texas, or Oklahoma. We look to Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

The committee has examined these 
projects solely on the basis of their eco- 
nomic merit and their value to the peo- 
ple of the various States. The commit- 
tee has operated without favor or dis- 
crimination. It has operated on a com- 
pletely bipartisan basis. When Sen- 
ators come before the committee repre- 
senting their States, they are the domi- 
nant voices in determining whether a 
project is to be authorized, if found to be 
economically sound according to the 
criteria which the committee accepts. 

If the Senate throws this bill back 
into the teeth of the committee, where 
does that place the committee? It places 
it in the arms of the Budget Bureau. I 
do not believe that Senators, in good con- 
science, and with a full realization of the 
consequences of such an act, are going to 
take the position that they want the 
committee to become the captive of the 
Budget Bureau. If they do, they there- 
by say, “Yes; we will vote for an addi- 
tional authorization of $4,400,000,000 for 
foreign aid, when there is a carry-over of 
nearly $7 billion, but we will hurl you 
into the cold deep freeze of the Bureau 
of the Budget before you can approve an 
authorization of $142 billion for our 
States.” 

Every one of these projects has been 
sponsored by Senators. We placed them 
in the bill after long hearings and delib- 
eration, in which we found them to be 
economically justified, not for someone 
in the Near East—and I am not talking 
against appropriations for that pur- 
pose—not for someone in Asia, Africa, or 
somewhere else. We placed them in the 
bill for North Dakota, Iowa, Texas, Loui- 
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siana, Ohio, and other States. I think 46 
are 48 States are represented in the 

ill. 

We have placed projects in the bil) 
on the basis of presentations by Senators. 
Now if they throw the bill back at us, 
where do we go? To the Budget Bu- 
reau. I do not believe that Senators 
want either to embarrass the committee 
or make it a captive of that kind of 
operation. Therefore I beseech Sena- 
tors to reject the motion to recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
say this about the great Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. He sat on this 
committee as much as any other Senator, 
and made as great a contribution as any 
other Senator, Everyone knows that 
when he appears before the Senator from 
Nebraska he must justify his particular 
project. 

The Senator from Nebraska has not 
told the Senate that these projects are 
not economically justified. He has not 
told the Senate that the Army engineers 
do not think they are worthy projects, 
or that they would not be good invest- 
ments for the States. He has told the 
Senate about some requirement of the 
Bureau of the Budget, or has suggested 
that some requirement of a law with a 
technical interpretation has not been 
satisfied. 

I wish to say to Senators that in some 
instances we have anticipated some of 
the technical requirements of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Some of them we 
have disregarded, because we did not 
agree with them. I believe that Sena- 
tors want that to be the course and pro- 
cedure of the committee in the future. 
I believe Senators want to have such a 
situation prevail that they can come be- 
fore the committee and represent their 
people, instead of giving blind obedience 
or blind subservience to someone else, 
who does not have to go before any group 
of people to get support and be elected 
to the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
able Senator make clear that this is an 
authorization bill, not an appropriation 
bill? Is it not true that the Appropria- 
tions Committee will have an opportu- 
nity to control the money that may be 
provided for any authorization? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is eminently 
correct. This is the first omnibus bill 
in 3 years. Usually there is one passed 
each 2 years. If the Senate sends this 
bill back to committee and tells the 
committee to cut it, and does not tell 
the committee where to cut it, what is 
the committee to do? By whose orders 
are we to cut the bill? In the bill the 
Senators have the benefit of the thought 
and the ability of the members of the 
committee. If the bill is sent back to us 
in committee, what is the committee to 
do? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Some inference has been 
left that someone in the Bureau of the 
Budget has greater discernment of the 
national interest than the Public Works 
Committee of the Senate sitting for 
weeks and examining each project for 
economic justification and for its con- 
tribution to the national interest. I take 
it the able Senator, who has presided for 
so long over the deliberations of the sub- 
committee, would most strenuously dis- 
agree with any such inference. 

Mr. KERR. I certainly do. I have 
worked with the members of the commit- 
tee, as has every other member, and 
with the Senators from the various 
States. We have honored the position 
of the Senators. We have not made 
them the captives of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Why should the committee 
now be made the captive of the Bureau 
of the Budget? That is what would 
happen if the bill should be sent back 
to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has again expired. The 
Senator from Nebraska has 3 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from Texas has 
1 minute remaining. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield one-half min- 
ute to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the half min- 
ute yielded to me I should like to ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has 242 minutes re- 
maining. The Senator from Texas has 
1 minute remaining. 

Mr. HRUSKA, I have no further re- 
quests for time. Therefore, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time, if the Senator from Texas is pre- 
pared to do likewise. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back my time, on the condi- 
tion that the Senator from Nebraska 
likewise yields back his time. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both 
sides have yielded back their remaining 
time for debate. The absence of a quo- 
rum has been suggested, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll 
and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 

Aiken Flanders Magnuson 
Allott Frear Malone 
Anderson Pulbright Mansfield 
Barrett Goldwater Martin, Iowa 
Bricker oe Martin, Pa. 
Bridges reen n 
Bush Hayden McNamara 
Byrd — — Monroney 
Capehart Morton 
Carlson Hin Mundt 
Carroll Holland Murray 
Case, N. J. Neuberger 
Case, S. Dak. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Ives Pastore 
Church Jackson Payne 
Clark Jenner Potter 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Revereomb 
Cotton Johnston, S.C. Robertson 
Curtis Kefauver Russell 
Dirksen ennedy Saltonstall 
Douglas Kerr Se 
Dworshak Scott 
Eastland Kuchel Smathers 
Ellender Lausche Smith, Maine 
Ervin Smith, N. J. 
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Sparkman Thye Williams 
Stennis Watkins Young 
Thurmond Wiley 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 


Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» immediately 
preceding the vote my reasons for voting 
in favor of the motion to recommit. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD on PUBLIC WORKS 


Consideration of S. 497, the omnibus civil- 
ian public-works bill, is a highly appropriate 
place to dispel the widespread and misguided 
impression that the military is the cause of 
increasing budgets. 

Actually since fiscal year 1954, annual mili- 
tary expenditures have been reduced $2.3 
billion, from $40.3 billion to $38 billion. 

In fact, total expenditures for all so-called 
national security, foreign aid, and interna- 
tional affairs, since 1954, have been reduced 
$2.8 billion, from $48.6 billion to $45.8 billion. 

In this period 1954 to 1958, Federal expendi- 
tures for the remaining strictly domestic- 
civilian programs have increased $9.8 billion, 
from $19.1 billion to $28.9 billion, This is an 
increase of 51 percent. 

We are confronted by the highest peace- 

time budget of all time, and expenditures for 
domestic-civilian programs are continually 
increasing. The Director of the Budget has 
testified within the past few weeks that we 
may expect more of the same in years to 
come. 
The administration contends its budget Is 
balanced. But I tell you without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that the balance is 
precarious. It depends upon a proposed m- 
crease in postal rates, and increasing national 
income to which present tax rates may be 
applied. Neither is assured. 

The Federal debt is at its statutory limit. 
Inflation has been restarted. The value of 
the dollar dropped 2 cents last year. 

As chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, it was my unpleasant duty this week 
to advocate continuation of Korean war taxes 
at this late date, 4 years after the war was 
ended. Frankly, I don’t want the necessity 
to exist for another continuation next year. 
I should much prefer to bring in a bill reduc- 
ing the current terrible Federal taxes all 
down the line. 

But taxes cannot be reduced if we do not 
reduce Federal expenditures. I concede this 
is not easy. We in Congress must start now 
to cut pending appropriations; and the ex- 
ecutive branch must limit spending not only 
out of current appropriations, but also out 
of $70 billion in balances remaining in pre- 
vious appropriations. 

Of equal if not transcendent importance 
is Congressional action restricting legislation, 
such as this bill, which authorizes appropria- 
tions and expenditures, in huge amounts for 
years to come. 

This omnibus bill authorizing approxi- 
mately 100 new public-works projects to cost 
a minimum of $1.5 billion is a typical ex- 
ample of how and why the Federal budget for 
domestic-civilian activities goes up. 

These projects will be in addition to other 
budgeted Federal civilian public works proj- 
ects already under way in varying degree at 
a total cost of $18.2 billion. This figure is 
exclusive of the multi-billion-dollar highway 
program now being financed through a trust 
fund outside the budget. Neither does the 
total include more billions in military pub- 
lic works. 

A score or more construction programs are 
Included in this total, and among them are 
the civil-function under Army en- 
gineers. All of the projects in the pending 
omnibus bill are under Army engineers, 
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The budget for fiscal year 1958, beginning 
July 1, requests $8.9 million for further in- 
vestigations of Army engineer civilian proj- 
ects and $467 million to work on 350 proj- 
ects which have been started. 

Major projects in this group include 24 
multipurpose projects, 130 flood-control 
projects, 87 navigation projects, along with 
numerous smaller projects. 

The budget shows construction expendi- 
tures for these Army engineer projects were 
$370 million in 1956, $410 million in 1957, 
and the estimate for fiscal year 1958 is $471 
million. This is an increase of $100 million, 
or more than 25 percent in 3 years. 

The 1958 appropriation request for Army 
engineer civil public works construction is 
$467 million. If this appropriation is 
granted it would be in addition to $230 mil- 
lion, a quarter of a billion dollars, in unex- 
pended balances to be carried over into 1958, 
making a total of $697 million available for 
construction on already authorized civilian 
projects under the Army engineers, 

But this is only a small part of the story 
on Army engineer civilian projects. I quote 
directly from the 1958 budget document, 
page 598: 

“The monetary authorization available for 
appropriation after 1958 for projects in the 
construction, general, program amounts to 
$4,855,600,000.” 

On top of all of this we now have before us 
a bill which would authorize 90-odd new and 
expanded projects, plus more than a dozen 
additional authorizations for river basin 
projects—a total of more than 100. 

The committee report says its recommen- 
dations would cost another $1.5 billion, and 
I suspect this figure is the underestimate of 
the year, to date. In most instances there 
have been previous authorizations for the 
river basin projects, and it is certain that 
more will be requested in almost every in- 
stance. 

To start this program off, there is budg- 
etec for 1958 a million-dollar supplemental 
which would be submitted if and when this 
bill should be enacted. Its purpose would 
be to initiate planning on “the most urgently 
needed projects.” I have tried and failed 
to get from Army engineers an estimate of 
the full appropriation for the first year. I 
can understand why there is hesitancy in 
making such an estimate. 

It should not be overlooked that the Presi- 
dent last year vetoed a bill similar to this. 
It was similar both in projects and esti- 
mated cost. 

The committee report says some changes 
have been made and that review of the 
projects has been proceeding, and many of 
the reports have been officially transmitted 
to Congress. 

But the committee further concedes in 
the report that other reports have not been 
completed and submitted to Congress. The 
report says the committee has studied these 
and feels that necessary action has been 
taken thereon by Federal and State agencies. 

As a matter of fact, the Bureau of the 
Budget has reported that approximately 25 
percent of the projects, representing ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the cost authori- 
zation, do not have the approval of Army 
engineers and Bureau of the Budget. 

For these reasons I will vote to recommit 
the bill to the committee. If this motion 
fails, I will vote against the bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate on the motion to recommit 
with instructions has been exhausted. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
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Brste]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were permit- 
ted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I with- 
hold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAK LET], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
ton], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NegeLy] is absent because of illness. 

I announce that on this vote the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] is paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from New York would vote 
“yea.” 

Iannounce further that if present and 
voting the Senator from West Virginia 
Mr. NEELy] and the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symincton] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER 
and Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT}, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PURTELL] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartTHy] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Wisconsin would vote “nay.” 

Also, on this vote, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Aiken Curtis Lausche 
Barrett Dirksen Morton 
Bricker Douglas Saltonstall 
Bridges Flanders Schoeppel 
Byrd Goldwater Smith, Maine 
Carlson Hruska Smith, N. J. 
Case, N. J. Ives Thurmond 
Cooper Kennedy Watkins 
Cotton Knowland Williams 

NAYS—55 
Allott Hickenlooper Monroney 
Anderson Hill Mundt 
Bush Holland Murray 
Capehart Humphrey Neuberger 
Carroll Jackson O'Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak. Jenner Pastore 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Payne 
Church Johnston, S. C. Potter 
Clark Kefauver Revercomb 
Dworshak Kerr R 
Eastland Kuchel Scott 
Ellender Long Smathers 
Ervin Magnuson Sparkman 
Prear Malone Stennis 
Fulbright Mansfield Thye 
Gore Martin,Iowa Wiley 
Green Martin, Pa. Young 
Hayden McClellan 
Hennings McNamara 

NOT VOTING—1I4 

Beall Bible Butler 
Bennett Biakley Javits 
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Neely Symington 
McCarthy Purtell Talmadge 
Morse Robertson 


So the motion to recommit, with in- 
structions, was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill 
(H. R. 4090) to provide a 15-month ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates, 
and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 


RIVER AND HARBOR AND FLOOD 
CONTROL ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 497) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
eertain public works on rivers and har- 
bors for navigation, flood control, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate that it is planned 
to continue the consideration of the bill 
into the evening. It is hoped that Sen- 
ators will confine their comments to the 
bill now pending. If they do so, perhaps 
it may be possible to conclude action on 
the bill this evening. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am very much pleased that the Senate 
has refused to recommit the bill. 

I wish to congratulate the distin- 
guished chairman of the Public Works 
Committee for his very able presenta- 
tion yesterday. Members of the Pub- 
lie Works Committee should be com- 
mended for reporting an excellent flood 
control bill, substantially the same as 
the bill which was approved by Congress 
last year and vetoed by the President. 
As I recall, the approval of last year’s bill 
was withheld by the President because 
he believed some of the projects in- 
cluded in the measure had not been 
given adequate study and review within 
the executive branch and by the af- 
fected States. 

Since that time, the committee has 
held extensive hearings and has under- 
taken and completed an orderly review 
of the projects authorized by the bill, 
hearing testimony from the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of the Budget, 
representatives of the affected States, 
local interests, and members of Con- 
gress; and the bill now contains those 
projects which the committee, after 
serious reflection and review, considers 
fully justified. 

Mr. President, I should like also to 
compliment the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Flood Control and Rivers 
and Harbors of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] for the painstaking 
effort and long hours of labor he has un- 
dertaken and carried out in the formula. 
tion of the bill now being considered. 
The Senator from Oklahoma is noted 
for his devotion to the cause of preserva- 
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tion and development. of the water re- 
sources of the Nation. In presiding over 
the Flood Control Subcommittee during 
the hearings on the bill, the Senator has 
been faced with the perhaps unenviable 
task of attempting to conciliate and 
bring into accord not only his colleagues 
in Congress and the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, but also in many instances 
groups representing local interests who 
are often in disagreement on the various 
projects. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has 
shown a remarkable degree of tolerance 
and patience in attempting to reconcile 
these differences of opinion, and the 
Senator from Arkansas has always 
known him to be most courteous, coop- 
erative, and willing to reason. 

Mr. President, many of the projects 
authorized in this omnibus bill are vitally 
needed in my State and are essential 
to the preservation of life and the pro- 
tection of property. In addition, perhaps 
a consideration which is equally as im- 
portant is that the completion of these 
projects will insure the orderly develop- 
ment and preservation of some of the wa- 
ter resources potential of the great area 
of the Southwest which has, as my col- 
leagues well know, been in the grip of a 
most severe drought for the past several 
years. And in that regard, I may say 
that the benefits which will accrue from 
the completion of these projects will 
mean not only economic benefit to the 
areas in which they are located, but will 
certainly contribute materially to the 
economic health of the entire Nation. 

Mr. President, we have heard and read 
much in the past few weeks about the 
gigantic size of the Federal budget and 
the pressing need for economy in govern- 
ment. 

The President of the United States, in 
his press conference yesterday, indicated 
that cuts in the budget could be made, or, 
in his words, “We can stop some of the 
leakage right away.” The President also 
indicated that he felt a great number of 
public works are authorized by Congress 
without the proper engineering back- 
ground and for political purposes. Mr. 
President, I, of course, endorse the prin- 
ciple of economy in government where it 
can be practiced, but in my opinion the 
failure of the President to approve the 
Public Works Authorization bill now un- 
der consideration by the Senate would 
indeed be practicing false economy. 

The projects authorized in the bill call 
for a program of improvement which is 
not only wise and economically feasible, 
but the benefits accruing from them 
should, in my opinion, be considered an 
extremely prudent investment of Federal 
funds. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
again wish to thank the members of the 
Public Works Committee for their 
prompt action in reporting an excellent 
Flood Control bill to the Senate, and I 
urge its passage as reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 
“3-26-57-D” to eliminate from the bill 
the Bruces Eddy project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 46, beginning with line 11, it is 
proposed to strike out all the language 
through line 4, page 47. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield 1 minute to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the entire Committee on Public Works, 
not only do I wish to thank the Senate 
most sincerely for the action it took a 
moment ago in rejecting the motion to 
recommit, but I also wish to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. FULBRIGHT] for the very kind things 
he said about our distinguished chair- 
man and about all the other members 
of the committee. In their behalf, I wish 
especially to thank the Senate for its 
refusal to recommit the bill. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, I wish to 
state that it is not a political committee. 
It is a construction committee; it deals 
with construction—whether in the case 
of highways, flood control, matters 
affecting navigation, or matters relative 
to the deepening of harbors. 

I desire to thank both the Democratic 
and the Republican members of the com- 
mittee for the excellent cooperation they 
have given to the people of the United 
States. 

The ranking minority member of the 
committee is the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. MAR- 
TIN]. I have never received from the 
members on our side better cooperation 
than that which I have received from the 
members on the minority side; and I 
desire to thank them. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
this particular feature of Senate bill 497 
is, in my opinion, the least desirable 
aspect of a very extensive bill. 

The project in question calls for the 
Bruces Eddy Dam, on the north fork of 
the Clearwater River, in the State of 
Idaho, the State represented in part by 
my distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], who 
now is presiding over the Senate. I am 
sure that he, along with some of the rest 
of us, is fully appreciative of the mag- 
nificent scenic grandeur of this area and 
of its very great wildlife resources. 

Mr. President, virtually all the con- 
servation and wildlife organizations in 
the Nation are in opposition to the 
Bruces Eddy Dam. I have before me at 
this time a statement from the Wild- 
life Management Institute, expressing 
opposition to the project. The state- 
ment is agreed to and supported by the 
American Nature Association, the Citi- 
zens Committee on Natural Resources, 
the National Parks Association, the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish, and 
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Conservation Commissioners, the Sport 
Fishing Institute, the Izaak Walton 
League of America, the Western Asso- 
ciation of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners, the National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, and the Wilderness Society. This 
is an indication of how representative 
and widespread is the opposition to ap- 
proval of the Bruces Eddy project. I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment by these outstanding outdoor and 
conservation groups be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1957. 
To All Senators: 

Authorization for Bruces Eddy Dam in 
Idaho should be removed from omnibus 
bill S, 497, 

The detrimental effects of this 570-foot 
dam should be appraised by Congress. 

Congress appropriated funds for fish and 
wildlife study which is not completed. 

President Eisenhower vetoed the omnibus 
bill last year because of such inadequate and 
incomplete project plans. 

Bruces Eddy Dam would destroy invalu- 
able fish, wildlife, and recreational resources, 

The following national conservation or- 
ganizations respectfully request postpone- 
ment of Congressional action pending com- 
pletion of study. 

Sincerely, 

C. R. Gutermuth, Vice President; Ameri- 
can Nature Association, Richard W. 
Westwood, President; Citizens Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources, Spencer 
M. Smith, Secretary; International As- 
sociation of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners, Thomas L, Kim- 
ball, Chairman, Executive Committee; 
Izaak Walton League of America, Jo- 
seph W. Penfold, Conservation Direc- 
tor; National Fisneries Institute, 
Charles E. Jackson, General Manager; 
National Parks Association, Fred M. 
Packard, Executive Secretary; National 
Wildlife Federation, Charles H. Calli- 
son, Director of Conservation; Sport 
Fishing Institute, Richard H. Stroud, 
Executive Vice President; Western As- 
sociation of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners, Ross Leonard, Vice Presi- 
dent; The Wilderness Society, Howard 
Zahniser, Executive Secretary. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
also have received a very extensive group 
of messages from various parts of the 
country—and I wish to place particular 
emphasis on those received from out- 
standing leaders in the field of conserva- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest—express- 
ing their opposition to authorization of 
the Bruces Eddy project. I ask unani- 
mous consent that their messages be 
printed at this point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
Corur D'ALENE, Inato, March 27, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Idaho newspapers subsidized by power and 
lumber interests do not print the infamous 
misrepresentations employed to seek author- 
ization for Bruces Eddy. Mouths and let- 
ters spread the truth among sportsmen and 
conservationists who repudiate the devious 
doubletalk of the project sponsor. They 
cannot violate their code of ethics as have 
the proponents. They have not flinched 
from their unanimous opposition to authori- 
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zation until resource appraisals are com- 
pleted. Infiltration of their ranks has at- 
tempted to confuse some groups through 
trickery and doubledealing. 

Potlatch Forests own 400,000 acres of pri- 
vate timber in Clearwater area and have 
rapidly increased their holdings in past 3 
years. Dam would mean fabulous savings 
in excess of half million dollars annually to 
this firm. This alone warrants thorough 
Senate investigation for attempted swindle 
of American people for private gain. 
Anadromous fish resources are in process of 
being reestablished after inadequate pas- 
sage facilities of Lewiston Dam were cor- 
rected, Few salmon of recent years still 
produce enormous quantities of spawn. 
Over half thousand elk observed in pool 
area produce large annual increment of ani- 
mals for Nation’s best elk and deer hunting. 

We live in Idaho by choice because we 
cherish these resources and are nauseated 
by those with arrogant disregard for them. 
Bruces Eddy is a symbol of principles that 
we find dear. Implore that this message 
from the hearts of Idaho people should 
spark your eloquence in pleading our case. 

The Coeur D'Alene Wildlife Federation, 
the Avery Sportsmens Association, the 
Bonner County Sportsmens Associa- 
tion, the Boundary Sportsmens As- 
sociation, the Clark Fork Rod and Gun 
Club, Hauser Lake Rod and Gun Club, 
Priest Lake Sportsmens Association, 
Priest River Wildlife Federation, Sho- 
shone County Sportsmens Associa- 
tion, Spirit Lake Sportsmens Associa- 
tion, St. Joe Valley Fish and Game As- 
sociation, North Idaho Junior College 
Conservation Council, District 1 Idaho 
Wildlife Federation. 

LEWISTON, IDAHO. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Idaho sportsmen are opposed to Bruces 
Eddy Dam. Information to contrary is false. 
Purpose of Bruces Eddy is log pond and sub- 
stitute for Hells Canyon. 

Dr. E. M. WYGANT, 


Lewiston, IpaHo, March 26, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We oppose any authorization of Bruces 
Eddy until completion of wildlife studies. 
PauL R. MATTESON, Sr., 
President, Lewis-Clark Wildlife Club. 


Lewiston, Inao, March 26, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully urge you to use every effort 
to get Bruces Eddy appropriation deleted 
from omnibus bill. Dam would destroy area 
with tremendous economic and recreation 
potential at a time when tourism just begin- 
ning to develop as Idaho business. Regards. 

Donato THOMAS, 
Manager, KRLC, 
Troy, Ivano, March 26, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The sportsmen in Clearwater area and oth- 
ers are still unalterably opposed to Bruces 
Eddy Dam. 

EDWARD HOLBERG, 
White Pine Sportsmen Association. 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, March 26, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Sportsmen in five counties in District 2 
request deletion of Bruces Eddy from omni- 
bus bill. Have held similar position last 3 
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years. Lewis-Clark Wiidlife Club of Lewis- 
ton voted $100 to fight against Bruces Eddy 
at February meeting. Funds donated for 
this purpose by sportsmen in this vicinity 
total over $1,000 during last year. Any 
information to contrary completely false. 
Dam would be free log pond for Potlatch 
Forest, Inc., and poor substitute for Hells 
Canyon Dam. Bruces Eddy Reservoir would 
cause more flood damage than all the floods 
in Clearwater Valley since 1894. 
Morton R. BRIGHAM, 
Secretary District No. 2 Wildlife 
Federation. 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, March 26, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I appreciate your opposition to authori- 
zation of Bruces Eddy Dam on North Fork 
of Clearwater until completion of wildlife 
studies will definitely show effect of dam on 
valuable deer and elk herds and fish re- 
sources. 

Jack O'CONNOR. 


LEWISTON, Ina Ho, March 26, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Lewiston Chapter, Idaho Outdoor Associa- 
tion unalterably opposed to inclusion of 
Bruces Eddy Dam in omnibus bill. 
A. A. MOUGHLER, President. 


PORTLAND, OREG., March 26, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Oregon Division, Isaak Walton League 
of America, again expresses its opposition to 
authorization for Bruces Eddy Dam at this 
time pending consideration of study now in 
progress. 

ALLAN L. KELLY, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
‘ Washington, D. C.: 

Conservationists urge your support of 
amendment to delete Bruces Eddy Dam from 
rivers and harbors omnibus ‘bill, S. 497, to- 
day on Senate floor. Senate authorized 
survey on fish and wildlife resources not 
completed. Committee amendment to post- 
pone project appropriations until completion 
of studies fails to adequately protect wild- 
life resources. Conservationists of North- 
west and throughout Nation oppose this 
untimely authorization. 

Charles H. Callison, Conservation Direc- 
tor, National Wildlife Federation; Ira 
Gabrielson, President, Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute; C. R. Gutermuth, 
Secretary, North American Wildlife 
Foundation; Joe Penefold, National 
Conservation Director, Izaak Walton 
League of America; Howard Zahniser, 
Executive Secretary, The Wilderness 
Society; Spencer M. Smith, Secretary, 
Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources; David R. Brower, Executive 
Director, Sierra Club; Mike Hudoba; 
Stanley E. Little, Executive Director, 
National Campers & Hikers; Dick 
Stroud, Executive Vice President, 
Sport Fishing Institute; Fred M. Pack- 
ard, Executive Secretary, National 
Parks Association; Morton Brigham, 
Secretary, Committee for the Preser- 
vation of the Clearwater, Idaho, Wild- 
life Federation; Karl Onthank, Presi- 
dent, Federation Western Outdoors 
Clubs, 
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San Francisco, CALY., March 27, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Sierra Club, which has been working 
diligently in behalf of the Nation’s scenic 
resources for 65 years and which numbers 
11,000 members throughout the country, 
urges that you make every effort to eliminate 
the proposed Bruces Eddy Dam from the om- 
nibus bill currently being considered. We 
believe it fundamentally reasonable that any 
authorization of so controversial a project 
should not be premature, and should await 
completion of such studies of our overall 
needs for scenic and wildlife resources as con- 
templated in the proposed outdoor recrea- 
tion resources review legislation now before 
the Congress, for which there is nationwide, 
bipartisan support. 

Davin R. Brower, 
Executive Director, Sierra Club. 


CLARKSTON, WASH., March 26, 1957. 
Senator NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Do not authorize Bruces Eddy. It is a 
private log pond at taxpayers’ expense. 
Paur NOLT. 


KALISPELL, MONT., March 26, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our membership 800 conservationists 
strongly urge Bruces Eddy Dam be eliminated 
from omnibus bill. 

ERNEST WEED, 
President, Flathead Wildlife, Inc. 


Poison, Mont., March 26, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Butlding, 
Washington, D. C.: 

District 1, 27 conservation groups of west- 
ern Montana strongly urge that Bruces Eddy 
be stricken from S. 497, the so-called omnibus 
bill. 


DELBERT A. MALGREN, 
Secretary, District 1 Montana Wildlife 
Federation. 


Poison, Monr., March 26, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Polson Outdoors, Inc., consisting of 400 
sportsmen and conservationists urge that 
Bruces Eddy appropriation be deleted from 
omnibus appropriation bill. 

LELAND SCHOONOVER, President. 


WHITEFISH, MONT., March 27, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our 833 members vigorously urge dele- 
tion of Bruces Eddy Dam project in Idaho 
from omnibus bill. Present disregard of pub- 
lic opinion and senseless destruction of our 
wildlife and natural resources must be your 
primary objective respective to Bruces Eddy 
proposal, 

Guy SHANK, 
President, Whitefish Rod and Gun 
Club. 


COLUMBIA FALLS, MONT., March 27, 1957. 
RICHARD NEUBERGER, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This organization requests deletion of 
Bruces Eddy Dam from omnibus bill. Your 
cooperation appreciated. 

NORTHERN Rocky MOUNTAIN SPORTS- 
MENS ASSOCIATION, 
R. J. REDINGER, Secretary. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
desire to call attention to the fact that 
the proposed authorization of the Bruces 
Eddy project this year differs in some 
degree from its proposed authorization a 
year ago. This year, the authorization 
is a provisional one, to the effect that, 
although the project itself shall be au- 
thorized and approved by the Congress, 
no funds shall be made available until 
current studies with respect to fish and 
wildlife values are completed. This 
qualifying amendment was submitted by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHaKx], when he ap- 
peared before the Public Works Com- 
mittee as a witness in behalf of his own 
particular proposal for the Bruces Eddy 
project. 

I desire to call attention to the fact 
that on March 8 of this year, Mr. Ross 
Leffler, Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior in charge of fish 
and wildlife matters, addressed a letter 
to Ernest Swift, executive director of the 
National Wildlife Federation. In the 
letter, Mr. Leffler made the following 
statement, which I quote exactly: 

Our final report on this phase will not be 
completed for another 2 years. 


Mr. President, that is an exact quota- 
tion from the letter of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Leffler, with 
respect to the studies being made gn the 
effects and impact of Bruces Eddy Dam 
on the migratory fisheries of the Clear- 
water River system. I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire letter from As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior Leffler 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1957. 
Mr. ERNEST SWIFT, 
Executive Director, 

National Wildlife Federation, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ernie: Your letter of February 27 
refers to efforts to authorize Bruces Eddy 
Dam, north fork of Clearwater River, Idaho. 
This is one of the projects included in the 
Omnibus Rivers and Harbors and Flood Con- 
trol bill now being considered by the Con- 
gress. You ask when studies by this Service 
on the effects of the proposed project on fish 
and wildlife resources will be completed. 

As you know work in the Clearwater Basin 
is part of an overall study being undertaken 
in the Middle Snake Watershed. With re- 
gard to big game in the Bruces Eddy area, 
both the State and this Service have been 
and still are studying the problems. You 
may be aware that the Idaho Fish and Game 
Department has completed work on mapping 
logged and burned areas, big game popula- 
tion studies, and harvest data through June 
1956. The results of the work are published 
and can be obtained, I believe, through that 
department as Pittman-Robertson Job Com- 
pletion Reports W-112-R-2, jobs, 1, 2, and 3. 
In this connection we are attaching a copy 
of a newspaper article which appeared in the 
Lewiston Morning Tribune for February 13, 
1951, which summarizes some of the findings 
from the State’s study. Incidentally, it is 
our understanding that the “pool area” men- 
tioned in the P-R reports actually consists of 
the reservoir plus the drainage basins of all 
side streams flowing into it. 
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The work this Service has undertaken on 
big game is related primarily to some browse 
utilization studies, herd movements, and 
hunter expenditures in connection with the 
harvest. This work is still going on and we 
will probably not have any data on big game 
counts within the reservoir area for another 
month or so. We have four men stationed 
within and immediately adjacent to the im- 
poundment area whose sole work is to make 
daily observations of movements of elk and 
deer, These men are snowbound and are 
supplied by parachute drops. In some re- 
spects it is fortunate that this is an ex- 
tremely severe winter in order that herd 
movements can be observed under very criti- 
cal conditions, We are informed that this is 
the hardest winter since 1948-49 for snow, 
and since 1949-50 for cold temperatures. 
Since March is the most critical month, we 
are awaiting with interest the data which can 
be collected during this month. 

As you pointed out, curtailment of these 
studies before the collection of this detailed 
information is completed would hinder the 
evaluation of the impact of the dam. We 
do expect to be able to issue an interim 
report containing definte conclusions on the 
effects of Bruces Eddy on elk herds sometime 
during April 1957 with the final report to 
follow some 3 months later. 

With regard to fishery work under the 
Middle Snake Study, this has been confined 
to date to the main Salmon River, middle 
and south forks of the Salmon, the Lemhi 
and the central and lower portion of the 
Pahsimeroi River. We have not yet initiated 
a fishery study in the Clearwater River Basin 
under this program as yet but we plan to 
work there this summer. We do expect to be 
able to issue, sometime in April 1957, an in- 
terim report on the effects of Bruces Eddy 
Dam on fishery resources of the Clearwater 
River. Our final report on this phase will 
not be completed for another 2 years, The 
interim report will necessarily be based 
largely on investigation by the Idaho Fish 
and Game Department. 

As background material on the Clearwater, 
I would like to bring out that this river 
formerly supported large runs of chinook 
salmon and steelhead trout, but since the 
construction of the diversion dam of the 
Washington Water Power. Company in 1929, 
the runs have been greatly depleted. The 
fish ladder at this dam, as originally con- 
structed, was ineffective for chinook salmon 
because of its poor location at the extreme 
end of the dam where there was little attrac- 
tion for fish, and also because at low water 
stages the river channel was almost dry from 
the diversion dam to the powerplant tail- 
race approximately 1%½ miles downstream. 
For 13 years the operation of this dam with- 
out adequate provision for the passage of 
fish was responsible more than any other 
single factor for the depletion of the salmon 
runs in the Clearwater River system. Since 
additional fish ladder facilities were con- 
structed in 1940, there has been a gradual 
increase in the size of summer and fall steel- 
head runs. Spring steelhead trout have been 
able to negotiate the dam because they ar- 
rived at the site during April and May. 
There is still a need for improvements at the 
dam for-passage of summer and fall-run fish. 
In any event, the fishways at Lewiston Dam 
should be reevaluated with a view to passing 
adult fish without delay. 

For the Clearwater River, complete counts 
(except for a 60-day period) have been made 
by the Idaho Fish and Game Department 
since March 22, 1950. Records of upstream 
counts for the years 1950 through 1955 indi- 
cate that steelhead trout runs passing this 
dam varied during this period from 4,202 to 
14,175 and the chinook salmon counts ranged 
from 9 to 67 fish. The salmon are probably 
the result of stocking by the Idaho Fish and 
Game Department from 1947 to 1953, 
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The Clearwater River has a great fish-pro- 
ducing potential the realization of which 
would be greatly speeded by a rehabilitation 
program. From surveys conducted by the 
Service in 1938 it was determined that the 
Clearwater River and tributaries contain 
more than 1½ million square yards of suit- 
able spawning area for salmon and steel- 
head. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LEFFLER, 
Assistant Secretary. 


[From the Lewiston Morning Tribune of 
February 13, 1957] 


Wipe Stupy SHows WuireTams WovuLp 
SUFFER Most IN POOL AREA 


Borse.—A recently completed study of big 
game and range conditions on the north 
fork of the Clearwater River shows that 
white-tailed deer would be more directly af- 
fected than elk or mule deer by construction 
of the proposed Bruces Eddy Dam. 

Idaho Fish and Game Commissioner Ross 
Leonard said Tuesday the objectives of the 
survey were to obtain information on new 
census techniques and to chart location and 
movement of game in the project area. 

Most of the counting was done from a 
helicopter, Leonard said. 

The fish and game director said that over 
the winter about 11 percent of the 5,329 elk 
counted in the Clearwater drainage were in 
the pool area of the proposed Bruces Eddy 
Dam. He said about a fourth of the 11 per- 
cent were below the high water line of the 
pool. 

The department biologists counted 431 
mule deer in the Clearwater drainage, he 
said, of which 11.3 percent were in the pool 
area. Twelve mule deer were found below 
the water line. 

Nearly all of the 411 whitetail deer were 
counted in the pool area, Leonard said. He 
said of the 403 counted at the proposed 
Bruces Eddy site, 348 were above the high- 
water line. The census report financed by 
Federal aid funds carried no recommenda- 
tions. 

However, in a letter to Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute at Washington, D. C., Leonard 
pointed out that “At this time it appears 
that the Bruces Bddy Dam would have a less 
important effect on the elk than some people 
thought a few years back.” 

Though the dam would reduce the winter 
elk carrying capacity in the lower drainage 
of the Clearwater, he said, “The Penny Cliffs 
Dam, on the other hand, would be a much 
greater deterrent to the future of major 
elk herds than would Bruces Eddy.” 

The Fish and Game Department is con- 
ducting a similar study of Penny Cliffs. He 
said it would take at least a year to finish a 
fish survey which is part of the Bruces Eddy 
study. 

The complete report of the Bruces Eddy 
project is available at the Boise office of the 
Fish and Game Department, he said. 

Nore.—The Idaho P-R report defines the 
“pool area” as being the reservoir and the 
drainage basins of all side streams flowing 
into it. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as the Department of the In- 
terior itself admits that these studies 
will not be completed for at least 2 years, 
it seems to me to be unnecessary to 
include in the pending bill an authoriza- 
tion for the Bruces Eddy project. 
Undoubtedly another omnibus bill will be 
before the Senate and the House of 
Representatives in 2 years. If ever there 
comes a time to authorize the Bruces 
Eddy project—if ever there will be a 
time for it, which I do not admit—it 
would better be 2 years hence, when 
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these reports of the Interior Depart- 
ment are then submitted to the Congress. 

Mr. President, today we have heard 
a great deal about economy. If economy 
is to be stressed, I believe this is a par- 
ticularly valuable place to put govern- 
mental economy into effect. Here is a 
project of dubious value with respect 
to its flood control and power benefits, 
as equated against the damages which 
will be done to migratory fisheries and 
wildlife, such as the elk herds and the 
white-tail deer. On many occasions I 
have been with Mrs. Neuberger in the 
Clearwater River Basin, when we were 
on camping trips. I can attest person- 
ally to the great abundance of elk and 
deer and even the presence of an occa- 
sional moose in that marvelous wilder- 
ness realm. I believe it would be a pro- 
found mistake for us to go ahead with 
this authorization at a time when the 
value of the dam certainly is diminished 
by its adverse and deleterious impact on 
fish and wildlife. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, there is 
great dispute, even among the sponsors 
of the project, as to the kind of project 
it would be. When the senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] appeared 
before our committee, he said it would 
be an all-Federal project. However, 
when the Assistant Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget appeared before the 
committee, he informed the committee 
that the administration wanted the 
project to be a so-called partnership 
project in collaboration with the private 
utility companies. 

Mr. President, when, in addition to all 
the other dubious aspects of the project, 
its own promoters cannot agree whether 
it is fish or fowl, I submit that certainly 
we should delete this authorization from 
the bill. 

If Senators will take the trouble to 
read the report of the committee which 
is presided over so ably by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavezl, with the 
assistance of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerrl, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee—and here I refer particularly to 
the portion of the report dealing with 
the Bruces Eddy project—they will be 
unable to reach any conclusion other 
than that this project is in a twilight 
zone, indeed. 

The senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak! considers the project to be 
an all-Federal project. The Bureau of 
the Budget wants it to be a partnership 
project with the private power com- 
panies. 

The Corps of Army Engineers, which 
was caught in the middle of these two 
conflicting forces, understandably found 
itself almost unable to explain just what 
type of project it was. 

It does seem to me, Mr. President, 
when these doubts are compounded by 
the fact that a great run of steelhead 
trout would probably be destroyed and 
that feeding grounds for elk and deer 
would be flooded out by the dam, cer- 
tainly the Bruces Eddy project should 
be eliminated from S. 497. To that 
purpose I have directed my amendment. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from Idaho is very 
much impressed by the solicitude of the 
junior Senator from Oregon concerning 
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resource development in the State of 
Idaho. In the bill there is provision for 
$112 million worth of projects in the 
Columbia River Basin—but he wants 
nothing for Idaho. During the past 
decade there has been a total of more 
than $1 billion of projects in the State 
of Oregon. 

Mr. President, it is amazing, as well 
as shocking, that the junior Senator 
from Oregon would say he is in favor of 
economy by cutting out of a public works 
bill the only project we have had in 
Idaho for many, many years. I presume 
he thinks it may be all right in the in- 
terests of promoting economy and in 
keeping Idaho isolated as the play- 
ground, not only for the people who live 
in Portland, but, as evidenced from some 
of the telegrams and letters read by the 
Senator from Oregon, for people in many 
States of the Union. 

I question the logic of those conser- 
vationists who, as crusaders, are willing 
to sacrifice Bruces Eddy project because 
they think we in Idaho ought to be in a 
wilderness perpetually, to take care of 
their whims. 

Mr. President, I am vigorously opposed 
to the amendment submitted by the Sen- 
ators from Oregon to delete from S. 497 
authorization for the Bruces Eddy Dam 
and Reservoir on the north fork of the 
Clearwater River in Idaho. Idaho is one 
of the principal States in the Columbia 
River Basin, and as such is entitled to 
equitable participation in the compre- 
hensive development of this basin. 

About 2 years ago the Army Engineer 
Corps submitted a report in Senate Doc- 
ument No. 51, 84th Congress, recom- 
mending the construction of a multiple- 
purpose dam at the Bruces Eddy site. 
The ratio of benefits is better than 2 to 1. 
There are 4 main watersheds in Idaho: 
Snake, Salmon, Clearwater, and Koo- 
tenai. Of these, the Snake River courses 
through southern Idaho and has the 
only reclamation and reservoirs of these 
4 main streams. 

In the devastating floods of 1948, the 
Clearwater River discharged as much 
water as the Snake and Salmon Rivers 
combined, There are no storage reser- 
voirs on the Clearwater River and its 
3 forks, which drain a tremendous area 
within the State of Idaho. There can 
be no effective control of the flood waters 
of the Snake River as a tributary of the 
Columbia unless storage is provided on 
the Clearwater River. Therefore, during 
the past 2 years I have endeavored to 
get authorization of the Bruces Eddy 
Dam, as recommended by the Army En- 
gineer Corps. Because I was fully aware 
of the implications of the effect of this 
construction on the fish and wildlife in 
the area, I immediately sought to get 
funds for the Federal Fish and Wildlife 
Service to initiate studies in the middle 
Snake area, with particular emphasis 
upon the Clearwater drainage system. 

In the fiscal year 1956, $79,000 was 
appropriated for this proposal; in 1957, 
a total of $51,800 was provided. In the 
bill currently before the Appropriations 
Committee for 1958 a request is made 
for $54,500, which will likely complete 
the 3-year study and survey of the fish 
and wildlife resources in that area. 

In 1948 the lower Columbia River 
sanctuary program for fisheries was es- 
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tablished, and since that time about $13 
million have been expended to overcome 
the adverse effect on fisheries of dam 
construction on the Columbia River. 
Two years ago I pointed out before the 
appropriations subcommittee handling 
the public-works budget that Idaho, as 
a vital source of fish propagation in the 
basin, had not been included in this 
program. 

I do not know where these crusading 
conservationists were in the years when 
they were primarily concerned about 
preserving fish and wildlife in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, but not in Idaho. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I shall yield later. 

I was successful in having $200,000 
allocated during this fiscal year, and the 
budget for fiscal year 1958 requests 
$125,000 for continuation of biological 
and engineering planning by the Idaho 
Fish and Game Departments, in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in 
the Recorp a letter which I received on 
March 11, 1957, from the Acting Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries concerning Idaho’s participation 
in this fisheries program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Henry DWORSHAK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Dwons HAK: In telephone conver- 
sation of February 25 with me, and March 4 
with Mr. Hagen, you requested information 
with regard to the Columbia River fisheries 
development program. 

In view of the fact that Idaho was to be- 
come a full participant in the fisheries pro- 
gram during the current fiscal year, the word 
“lower” was dropped from program title. 
This deletion corrects the implication that 
the program was intended to be entirely in 
the lower reaches of the river. 

As a result of your interest in the pro- 
gram, up to $200,000 of the 1957 appropria- 
tion for construction was made ayailable for 
use in Idaho for biological and engineering 
plans. This is expected to result in plans 
by the Fish and Game Department for the 
removal of blocks to salmon passage, for fish 
screening, and, possibly, for hatcheries, Such 
facilities as the Fish and Game Department 
proposes will be subject to approval by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The budget for fiscal year 1958 contains 
$125,000 for continuation of biological and 
engineering planning by the Idaho Fish and 
Game Department. 

In addition to the foregoing, we received 
the sum of $25,000 in the 1957 Interior ap- 
propriation for the construction of 6 addi- 
tional trout rearing ponds at our Hagerman, 
Idaho, station. We are pleased to advise 
that the engineering plans for these ponds 
have been completed and approved. We an- 
ticipate entering into a contract for the con- 
struction of these ponds in the near future. 

We sincerely appreciate your interest in 
our programs and trust that the foregoing 
information will serve your p We 
shall be pleased to provide any additional in- 
formation desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNIE J. SUOMELA, 
Acting Director, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries. 
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Mr. DWORSHAEK. From the forego- 
ing it will be apparent that during the 
past 2 years, and including the next 
fiscal year, a total of $510,300 has been 
provided or requested, largely through 
my efforts, to undertake and complete 
extensive studies and surveys of fish and 
wildlife in the Middle Snake River area. 

Mr. President, many conservation 
groups in the State of Idaho are not 
opposed to the authorization of Bruces 
Eddy. May I refer to a letter which I 
recently received from the president of 
the Bonneville Sportsmen’s Association 
at Idaho Falls, Idaho, an organization of 
9,000 members, which adopted, on 
March 8, 1957, a resolution, which I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED MARCH 8, 1957, BY BON- 
NEVILLE SPORTSMENS ASSOCIATION, IDAHO 
FALLS, IDAHO 


Whereas it has been claimed by certain 
persons that Senator HENRY DWORSHAK has 
been sponsoring the Bruces Eddy Dam on the 
Clearwater River to the detriment of fish 
and wildlife of that area; and 

Whereas for many years Senator DWOR- 
SHAK has proved himself a friend of conser- 
vation leaders in their attempts to protect 
the fish, and wildlife and recreational heri- 
tage that is ours in Idaho, as demonstrated 
by the fact that as long ago as the 1930's he 
was the moving force behind the formation 
of the Camas Bird Refuge which has proved 
of great value in maintaining our waterfowl 
population; that later he was instrumental 
in effecting the clearing of the Palisades 
Reservoir area, making it into a potentially 
fine fishing and recreational area; that he 
pioneered in obtaining funds to conduct fish 
and wildlife studies in the Idaho portion of 
the Columbia River basin; and that very 
recently he was instrumental in obtaining 
trained men and funds to conduct biologi- 
cal studies in the Upper Snake River area for 
the purpose of finding ways to mitigate the 
losses suffered by our fisheries resource 
through the building of the Palisades Dam; 
and 

Whereas preliminary reports of authorized 
studies by the Idaho State Department of 
Fish and Game and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service show clearly that the construction of 
the dam at Bruces Eddy will have a negligi- 
ble effect on the fish and wildlife of that 
area; and 

Whereas these above mentioned studies 
were brought about as a direct result of the 
efforts of Senator DworsHax to evaluate the 
effect of the dam on wildlife in that area: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we of the Bonneville 
Sportsmens Association do hereby indorse 
the stand of Senator DworsHaxk on wildlife 
matters and particularly do we commend 
the conscientious and sincere effort which he 
has made to determine the effect on wildlife 
and fish accruing from Bruces Eddy and 
other dams, as well as his stand favoring the 
completion of present studies before actual 
construction can begin on Bruces Eddy Dam; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge leaders of all wild- 
life groups in Idaho to give Senator Dwor- 
SHAK their support in his intelligent and 
forthright efforts to promote the best inter- 
ests of wildlife in this State. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
call attention only to this paragraph: 

Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we of the Bonneville Sports- 
men’s Association do hereby endorse the 
stand of Senator DworsHak on wildlife mat- 
ters, and particularly do we commend the 
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conscientious and sincere effort which he has 
made to determine the effect on wildlife and 
fish accruing from Bruces Eddy and other 
dams, as well as his stand favoring the com- 
pletion of present studies before actual con- 
struction can begin on Bruces Eddy Dam. 


That is only one instance of action be- 
ing taken by wildlife conservation groups 
in my State indicating they would like 
to have authorization for Bruces Eddy 
Dam. At this point, I may say, that in- 
stead of merely rendering lip service to 
the conservation movement, this is evi- 
dence of my sincere effort to provide es- 
sential funds so that the Federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service and the Idaho State 
Game and Fish Department may compile 
accurate data and information preceding 
the construction of reservoirs on the 
Middle Snake and its tributaries. 

Mr. President, I have reiterated on 
many occasions during the past 2 years 
that I would not request funds to begin 
construction of Bruces Eddy Dam until 
all of these fish and wildlife studies cur- 
rently in progress are completed and a 
report submitted to the Congress. Not 
withstanding this assurance, there has 
been persistent and unwarranted opposi- 
tion generated by the National Wildlife 
Federation and similar groups question- 
ing my motives. 

The omnibus bill now before the Sen- 
ate contains an amendment which I 
proposed to the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee, as follows: 

And provided further, That no funds 
shall be appropriated for construction of 
the project until such time as the current 
studies on fish and wildlife are completed 
and a report thereon submitted to the 
Congress, 


That is specific evidence that the Sen- 
ator from Idaho has been interested only 
in the authorization of Bruces Eddy, to 
enable the Army Engineer Corps to get 
the funds with which to undertake these 
advanced engineering studies. Never- 
theless, there have been false charges 
and allegations to the effect that au- 
thorization is tantamount to construc- 
tion, and that once we authorize the 
project, Congress will forfeit its right 
in the future to make a reappraisal 
of the project when the Engineers’ re- 
ports are submitted, probably within a 
2-year period, and when the fish and 
wildlife studies are completed, within 
a year or 18 months. 

I shall not belabor the discussion of 
this amendment. I could take a long 
time to answer the inaccuracies con- 
tained in the statement of individual 
views filed by the junior Senator from 
Oregon, in which he opposes the Bruces 
Eddy project. I should like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that repeatedly in his 
minority views he refers to the Penny 
Cliffs Dam on the “Middle” Fork. 

In all fairness, let us recognize that 
there is no reference to the Penny Cliffs 
project on the Middle Fork of the Clear- 
water in this bill. The Senator from 
Idaho wants the record to show that at 
no time has he advocated any consider- 
ation of the recommendation submitted 
2 years ago by the Army Engineer Corps 
that the Penny Cliffs project be author- 
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I have never at any time had any con- 
cern whatsoever with or any interest in 
the Penny Cliffs Dam on the Middle 
Fork. I shall not go into detail and 
detain the Senate at this time except to 
call attention very briefly to the fact 
that in the statement of individual 
views filed by the junior Senator from 
Oregon he states: 

Thousands of dollars of State and Fed- 
eral money have been invested in these in- 
vestigations, only to have this committee 
move ahead with approval for authorization 
before the final results are available. 


Iam sure the Senator from Oregon did 
not realize the full import of that state- 
ment, because we know that the Budget 
Bureau has the responsibility of request- 
ing funds to initiate construction of 
public works projects, and that likewise 
the Congress of the United States has 
the responsibility of providing, through 
appropriations, funds with which to ini- 
tiate construction. 

I am sure the Senator from Oregon 
knows full well that nothing will be 
done until Congress has an opportunity 
to make a thorough reappraisal of all 
the facts in connection with this proj- 


ect. 

In the statement of individual views 
the Senator from Oregon also says: 

The projects authorized by it will check 
disastrous floods, generate needed electric 
power, improve both river and deep-sea navi- 
gation, and add to the wealth and prosper- 
ity of the Nation. 


I maintain that the Bruces Eddy proj- 
ect fully complies with every one of these 
regulations and requirements to which 
the Senator from Oregon refers. 

He has also called attention to the 
fact that some of the conservation 
groups in Oregon have supported his ef- 
forts to eliminate this project. In his 
statement of individual view he calls at- 
tention to the fact that Ross Leonard, 
director of the Idaho Game and Fish 
Department, is opposed to this project. 
Without wanting to consume time unnec- 
essarily, I should like to quote briefly 
from a letter dated January 10, 1957, 
written by Mr. Leonard, director of the 
Idaho Game and Fish Department, to 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president of the 
Wildlife Management Institute: 

Deep snow conditions were prevalent in 
late winter of 1956, when the surveys were 
made, but only about 11 percent of the elk 
in the North Fork of the Clearwater drainage 
were in or adjacent to the pool area of the 
proposed Bruces Eddy Dam. Actually only 
about a fourth of this 11 percent were below 
the high water line of the pool area, but 
probably all of this 11 percent would be below 
that line at times. 

Elk are increasing in much of the country 
adjacent to the pool area while they prob- 
ably reached a peak several years ago in the 
upper part of the North Fork drainage well 
above the pool area. Hence, it is probable 
that the country adjacent to the pool area 
will have a larger relative importance to the 
Clearwater elk herd as a whole in the future 
than in the past. 


I should like to call attention to an- 
other very significant letter which the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], as 
chairman of the subcommittee, received 
from Mr. William R. Walker, secretary 
of the Headquarters Rifle and Pistol 
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Club, at Headquarters, Idaho. The let- 
ter is dated March 6, 1957. The letter 
was not written tome. The only reason 
it came into my possession was that the 
clerk of the committee, I presume at the 
request of the Senator from Oklahoma, 
turned the letter over to me. The letter 
reads as follows: 
HEADQUARTERS RIFLE AND 
PISTOL CLUB, INC., 
Headquarters, Idaho, March 6, 1957. 
Senator KERR, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: This organization is in favor of 
the Bruces Eddy Dam. We feel that it will do 
no irreparable damage to either fish or wild- 
life. In fact we believe that a large body of 
water will be a boon to recreation. 

We know of what we speak. We live, work, 
hunt, and fish in the North Fork of the 
Clearwater River drainage. Headquarters lies 
within 25 miles of the dam site, and will be 
within 10 miles of the flowage area. 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM R. WALKER, 
Secretary. 


Are not the members of this rifle club, 
located immediately contiguous to the 
proposed reservoir site, as well informed 
about fish and wildlife conditions in that 
area as are the crusading conserva- 
tionists on Long Island, N. Y., in Cali- 
fornia, or even in Portland? But I pre- 
sume the record can speak for itself. 

The committee clerk checked the num- 
ber of projects in the bill, namely, 100 
projects. There were 35 navigation 
projects, 8 beach-erosion projects, and 
57 flood-control projects. The Senator 
from Oregon, in his statement of indi- 
vidual views, says they are all good proj- 
ects, except one. Ninety-nine out of 100 
are very fine projects, but one isolated 
project in Idaho should be eliminated 
from the bill. 

I shall not refer to the remarks in- 
serted in the Recor near the end of the 
session yesterday by the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who indulges 
in many inaccuracies. I would not ac- 
cuse him of deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion; but when he says that the Bruce’s 
Eddy Dam is an alternative for Hells 
Canyon, Nez Perce, or any other project, 
I charge that he is not stating the facts. 

In connection with projects on the 
Clearwater River, I recall attending a 
meeting in 1948, sponsored by the Army 
Engineer Corps, at Kamiah, Idaho, to 
consider the feasibility of the Kooskia 
Dam, which would impound waters on 
the south and middle forks of the Clear- 
water. That dam site was rejected be- 
cause it would flood out an entire village. 
How can Bruces Eddy be an alternative 
for some other dam? How can Bruces 
Eddy Dam take the place of any dam 
site on the Middle Snake River, 100 
miles away? I certainly do not know 
of any way to build a dam on one stream 
to control the floodwaters on a stream 
in an entirely different watershed 100 
miles distant. 

I shall not answer any more of these 
charges, because I believe the record is 
very clear, with the inclusion of the 
provision requiring that current fish 
studies and wildlife studies must be com- 
pleted and submitted to Congress before 
any construction funds can be appro- 
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priated, and also in view of the fact that 
the Senator from Idaho time and time 
again has made pledges to the people of 
northern Idaho that construction funds 
would not be sought until all these re- 
ports had been fully appraised. 

I should like to emphasize that in 
Idaho the water which would be im- 
pounded by Bruces Eddy project origi- 
nates entirely within the State of Idaho. 

Would it be better to eliminate this 
project, so that the water could flow 
down the Clearwater and then down the 
Snake and the Columbia, to generate 
tax-free power in the vicinity of Port- 
land? 

However, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Idaho is committed to see to it 
that in our State we utilize fully our 
water resources, whether it be for irriga- 
tion, navigation, or flood control. The 
generation of power is a byproduct for 
the development of industry. We in- 
tend to see to it that Idaho will receive 
and enjoy the benefits from its water 
resources, instead of sending them down- 
stream to be utilized by the States of 
Oregon and Washington. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. In Idaho we want 
to participate fully in the comprehensive 
development of the Columbia River 
Basin. On that basis, I am vigorously 
opposed to the elimination of this proj- 
ect, which has received the approval of 
the Corps of Army Engineers and the 
overwhelming approval of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to reply very briefly to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Idaho. 
I never thought I would hear a leading 
opponent of the Hells Canyon Dam from 
Idaho tell the United States Senate that 
he was committed to the full and com- 
prehensive development of the water re- 
sources of the State of Idaho. 

Hells Canyon Dam, which the senior 
Senator from Idaho opposes, would gen- 
erate 4 or 5 times as much hydroelectric 
energy for turning the wheels of indus- 
try as would the Bruces Eddy Dam. The 
Hells Canyon Dam, according to the 
president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, would 
have no adverse effect on wildlife or 
anadromous fish pilgrimages. The 
Bruces Eddy Dam, with only a fraction 
of the power potential of the Hells Can- 
yon Dam, would have a very disastrous 
impact on wildlife and fishery. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
labor the point any further, or to de- 
tain the Senate for a prolonged period 
of time. Therefore, I should like to ask 
a question of the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, if he will yield for that pur- 
pose, with reference to one particular 
issue, which he has avoided, apparently, 
in the discussion. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Idaho would allow me to 
ask a question of him. 

Is it not correct to say that there is 
complete disagreement between the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Idaho 
and the Eisenhower administration 
over what kind of project Bruces Eddy 
should be? 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. I answer the 
Senator by saying that in the Presi- 
dent’s recent budget message, which was 
considered by the Public Works Com- 
mittee, a request was made that the 
Bruces Eddy project be authorized as a 
partnership project. The Senator from 
Oregon well knows that when the matter 
was before the committee the senior 
Senator from Idaho said that he was 
not in the least interested in what the 
Bureau of the Budget thought about 
Bruces Eddy as a partnership project, 
and that he had the responsibility to get 
authorization for that project as a 
straight Federal multipurpose develop- 
ment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Was there not 
complete disagreement before the sub- 
committee between the Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
senior Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I do not believe 
that is correct. The senior Senator 
from Idaho is not a member of that 
committee, in the first place, and the 
only comment he made at the hearing 
was that he was not interested in the 
comments made by the Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Budget with reference to 
Bruces Eddy. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The senior Sena- 
tor from Idaho seems to miss the point. 
The Senator from Idaho may not be a 
member of the committee, but I do re- 
member that he was present on the day 
when he took one stand and the As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget took a diametrically opposite 
stand. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. A little while ago 
we had a vote in the Senate which 
proved conclusively that under the Con- 
stitution the Senate has, with the House, 
the legislative responsibility in our Gov- 
ernment. On that basis we have the 
right and responsibility to determine 
whether the Bruces Eddy Dam shall be 
authorized; and if so, on what basis it 
shall be authorized. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The reason I 
raised the point was that I shall be quite 
interested to note whether some of the 
distinguished Members of the Senate on 
the side of the aisle occupied by the 
senior Senator from Idaho, who were so 
concerned about the views of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, will now apply that 
same concern and alarm to the Bruces 
Eddy project. 

I should like to read just a few com- 
ments before the Senate committee. 

The senior Senator from Idaho is re- 
plying to a question asked of him by me: 

Senator DworsHaxk. As far as I know, the 
authorization would be for a straight 
Federal project. 


Those are the words of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Idaho. I 
am sure he recognizes them, I read 
further from the hearings: 


Senator NEUBERGER, That is all I wanted 
to know. That was the question I asked, I 
thank you for answering. 

Now I would like to ask Mr. Merriam, if I 
can, Does the Bureau of the Budget think 
that Bruces Eddy should be authorized as a 
Federal project? 

Mr. Merriam. No, sir, this is 1 of the 6 
projects listed in table III in which we have 
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recommended that they not be authorized at 
this time pending full exploration of the 
possibility of a partnership arrangement. 


Mr. Merriam is the Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. That is 
the end of this particular comment of 
the Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. It seems to me that that 
record fully shows the total disagreement 
between the senior Senator from Idaho 
and the Eisenhower administration over 
what kind of project this should be. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
delay the Senate further. The only thing 
I ask, before we vote on the amendment, 
is that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum, unless some other Senator de- 
sires to speak at this time. 

Mr. KERR. I should like to say a word 
before the absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. 

Mr, NEUBERGER. I shall not suggest 
the absence of a quorum at this time, 
if the Senator from Oklahoma desires 
to speak. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested in the statement of my good 
friend the Senator from Oregon, for 
whom I have such great respect and af- 
fection, with regard to the attitude of 
the Bureau of the Budget. I, too, was 
in complete disagreement with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget on this point, and, 
as I recall, every member of the Public 
Works Committee was also. There may 
have been one or two members who 
agreed with the Bureau of the Budget. 
If so, I do not recall who they were, and 
no record vote was cast against the au- 
thorization as proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

I am greatly impressed by what the 
distinguished senior Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. DworsHak] has said. So far as I 
know, this is the first project that has 
ever been authorized for the State of 
Idaho. f 

This project was eminently justified on 
the basis of the economic ratio of benefit 
to cost. In fact, it was even considerably 
above the average of the ratio of benefit 
to cost of three-fourths of the items in 
the bill. * 

The Senator from Idaho, it seems to 
me, went a long way in his effort to 
make the authorization agreeable to the 
objection of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. The objection of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon was based, in part at 
least, upon the fact that he had some 
very worthy concern as to the effect of 
the project on the fish and wildlife in 
the area. 

The Senator from Idaho called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Fish and Wild- 
life Service is now in the process of 
making an investigation as to what dam- 
age, if any, this project would cause to 
fish and wildlife. That Service came 
before the committee and made a sug- 
gestion that the authorization be amend- 
ed to read that no construction should 
be started or appropriation made for the 
project until after the survey was com- 
pleted and a report made to Congress, 
which would be available to Members of 
Congress. 

My own view is that the economic de- 
velopment of the State of Idaho is not 
only going to be gteatly served by this 
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project, but that it, of necessity, will be 
retarded in a very material manner and 
to a very considerable degree unless this 
project is authorized and constructed. 
I hope that the Senate will not approve 
this amendment, because the project, I 
believe, if it did not have the unanimous 
approval of the committee, certainly had 
the approval of a very substantial ma- 
jority of the members of the committee 
on both sides of the aisle. It seems to 
me adoption of the amendment would be 
in the nature of a denial to the State of 
Idaho of the privilege which the other 
States have had extended to them—and 
which they are securing further in this 
bill—the privilege of having their re- 
sources developed. We will deny that 
privilege to Idaho if this project is 
stricken from the bill. 

Much as I hold in esteem my friend, 
the Senator from Oregon, and much as 
I respect his viewpoint, I hope his pro- 
posed amendment in this regard will not 
prevail. 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, conservationists from all 
over the country, and particularly from 
my own State of Minnesota, have written 
me in recent weeks urging me to join 
in the effort to delete the Bruces Eddy 
Dam from the rivers and harbors omni- 
bus bill. I have assured them that I 
would doso. The raid on our irreplace- 
able natural resources has to be met 
when the occasion demands, and this is 
such an occasion. The splendor of 
great forests and rock-rimmed mountain 
ranges, of wild country rich in trout and 
big game, of unspoiled, clear mountain 
streams, of scenic gorges—these are part 
and parcel of our American heritage and 
are not to be squandered lightly. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
there are alternatives to Bruces Eddy 
that will meet the requirements of flood 
control and hydroelectric power. The 
case against Bruces Eddy has been elo- 
quently and forcefully stated by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr, CHURCH] and by that stalwart con- 
servationist, the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. The case they 
have presented to the Senate is unan- 
swerable, so far as I am concerned. I 
join them in their effort wholeheartedly. 

The widespread opposition to the 
Bruces Eddy Dam has been clearly dem- 
onstrated, Mr. President, by the broad 
organizational lineup against this pro- 
posal. Distinguished names from nearly 
all of the well-known conservation 
groups in America are included in a tele- 
gram which I received on Tuesday of 
this week, protesting the Bruces Eddy 
provision in S. 497. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the telegram to 
which I have just referred be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manch 26, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Conservationists urge your support of 
amendment to delete Bruces Eddy Dam from 
rivers and harbors omnibus bill (S. 497) to- 
day on Senate floor. Senate-authorized sur- 
vey on fish and wildlife resources not com- 
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pleted. Committee amendment to postpone 
project appropriations until completion of 
studies fails to adequately protect wildlife 
resources. Conservationists of Northwest 
and throughout Nation oppose this untimely 
authorization. 
Charles H. Callison, conservation di- 
rector, National Wildlife Federation; 
Ira Gabrielson, president, Wildlife 
Management Institute; C. R. Guter- 
muth, secretary, North American 
Wildlife Foundation; Joe Penfold, 
national conservation director, Izaak 
Walton League of America; Howard 
Zahniser, executive secretary, the 
Wilderness Society; Spencer M. 
Smith, secretary, Citizens Commit- 
tee on Natural Resources; David R. 
Brower, executive director, Sierra 
Club; Mike Hudoba; Stanley E. 
Little, executive director, National 
Campers and Hikers; Dick Stroud, 
executive vice president, Sport Fish- 
ing Institute; Fred M. Packard, ex- 
ecutive secretary, National Parks 
Association; Morton Brigham, secre- 
tary, Committee for the Preservation 
of the Clearwater, Idaho Wildlife 
Federation; Karl Onthank, presi- 
dent, Federation Western Outdoors 
Clubs. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
urge the Senate to act now to stop the 
further spoilage of our natural resources. 
We may do so today on this Bruces Eddy 
issue, 

I wish to pay a commendation to the 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Crunch], who is currently acting as Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate, for his ex- 
cellent testimony before the Senate 
committee, and also the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] for the 
fine presentation which he made today 
in the United States Senate to eliminate 
the project in behalf of conservation and 
in the interest of preserving the scenic 
beauty of the area at which the project 
was directed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment numbered 3-27-57-A, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, It is pro- 
posed, on page 49, line 9, to strike all of 
section 205 and renumber the subsequent 
sections accordingly. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I op- 
pose incorporation of this section in the 
omnibus bill for these reasons: 

First. It should properly be a matter 
for separate legislation and not a feature 
of an omnibus project bill. 

Second, The general authorization of 
the policy statement in subsection (a) 
would be an infringement upon State 
water rights in the 17 Western States 
where for a half century the Federal 
Government has recognized in compa- 
rable legislation that the States west of 
the 98th meridian have full jurisdiction 
over the waters within their respective 
borders. 

Third. The Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee has extended what started out as 
a Civil-works proposal to make it apply; 
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at least as an alternative, to the reclama- 
tion program of the Bureau of the In- 
terior. 

Icommend the Public Works Commit- 
tee for recognizing that such changes in 
policy should be uniformly applied, but 
this appears to be a case where the Pub- 
lic Works Committee is, in effect, amend- 
ing legislation that normally is assigned 
to the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee. 

This is another reason for striking 
this section and starting it out through 
the legislative process as a separate bill. 
A bill containing such a joint authoriza- 
tion could easily be handled jointly by 
the Public Works and the Interior Com- 
mittees, and that, I think, is the correct 
procedure, especially for policy changes 
of such far-reaching significance. 

Fourth. The Public Works Committee 
has ignored the recommendations of 
the Bureau of the Budget that recog- 
nizable benefits for low-flow stream reg- 
ulation should be reimbursable. These 
benefits, though recognized as benefits in 
the cost analysis of feasibility studies, 
ee be nonreimbursable in the Senate 
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Fifth. The Senate report provides no 
estimate of what these new authoriza- 
tions will cost the taxpayers. If all 
Members of this body are conscientious 
in their concern for the size of the Fed- 
eral budget, we should adequately ex- 
plore the subject of future spending com- 
mitments and what steps, if any, are 
being taken to assure adequate partici- 
pation in cost-sharing by the identifiable 
beneficiaries. 

Of these objections, perhaps the most 
significant is the potential adverse effect 
this legislation may have on the current 
crusade by Western States to maintain 
State water rights against encroach- 
ments by the Federal Government. The 
Senate Interior Committee has before 
it right now the Barrett bill, S. 863, 
which seeks to spell out and bulwark 
those water rights which have been rec- 
ognized in the West and in much Fed- 
eral legislation for the last half century. 

As an example, let me cite a provision 
in the act of July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 253). 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
vision be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the provi- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whenever, by priority of possession, rights 
to the use of water for mining, agricultural, 
manufacturing, or other purposes have 
vested and accrued, and the same are rec- 
ognized and acknowledged by the local cus- 
toms, laws, and the decisions of courts, the 
possessors and owners of such vested rights 
shall be maintained and protected in the 
same; and the right-of-way for the construc- 
tion of ditches and canals for the purposes 
herein specified is acknowledged and con- 
firmed; but whenever any person, in the 
construction of any ditch or canal, injures 
or damages the possession of any settler on 
the public demain, the party committing 
such injury or damage shall be liable to 
the part injured for such injury or damage 
(R. S. Sec. 2339). 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, other 
Federal statutes, up to 1956, incorporate 
similar recognition of local and State 
laws respecting water. 
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I ask unanimous consent that sections 
from the pertinent statutes be printed 
in the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the sections 
of the statutes were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


The act of July 9, 1870 (16 Stat. 218, 43 
VU. S. C. sec. 661 (1952) ): 

“Whenever, by priority of possession, rights 
to the use of water for mining, agricultural, 
manufacturing, or other purposes, have 
vested and accrued, and the same are recog- 
nized and acknowledged by the local customs, 
laws, and the decisions of courts, the pos- 
sessors and owners of such vested rights shall 
be maintained and protected in the same; and 
the right-of-way for the construction of 
ditches and canals for the purposes herein 
specified is acknowledged and confirmed; but 
whenever any person, in the construction of 
any ditch or canal, injuries or damages the 
possession of any settler on the public do- 
main, the party committing such injury or 
damage shall be liable to the party injured 
for such injury or damage. 

“All patents granted, or preemption or 
homesteads allowed, shall be subject to any 
vested and accrued water rights, or rights to 
ditches and reservoirs used in connection 
with such water rights, as may have been 
acquired under or recognized by this sec- 
tion. (R. S. secs. 2339, 2340.)” 

The Desert Land Act of March 3, 1877 (19 
Stat. 377, 43 U. S. C. § 321 (1952) ): 

“It shall be lawful for any citizen of the 
United States, or any person of requisite age 
‘who may be entitled to become a citizen, and 
who has filed his declaration to become such’ 
and upon payment of 25 cents per acre—to 
file a declaration under oath with the of- 
ficer designated by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the land district in which any desert 
land is situated, that he intends to reclaim 
a tract of desert land not exceeding one-half 
section, by conducting water upon the same, 
within the period of 3 years thereafter: 
Provided, however, That the right to the use 
of water by the person so conducting the 
same, on or to any tract of desert land of 
320 acres shall depend upon bona fide prior 
appropriation; and such right shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of water actually appro- 
priated, and necessarily used for the purpose 
of irrigation and reclamation; and all sur- 
plus water over and above such actual appro- 
priation and use, together with the water of 
all lakes, rivers, and other sources of water 
supply upon the public lands and not navig- 
able, shall remain and be held free for the 
appropriation and use of the public for frriga- 
tion, mining, and manufacturing purposes 
subject to existing rights. Said declaration 
shall describe particularly said one-half sec- 
tion of land if surveyed, and, if unsuryeyed, 
shall describe the same as nearly as possible 
without a survey. At any time within the 
period of 3 years after filing said declaration, 
upon making satisfactory proof to the of- 
ficer designated by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the reclamation of said tract of land 
in the manner aforesaid, and upon the pay- 
ment to such officer of the additional sum 
of $1 per acre for a tract of land not exceeding 
320 acres to any one person, a patent for 
the same shall be issued to him: Provided, 
That no person shall be permitted to enter 
more than one tract of land and not to exceed 
320 acres which shall be in compact form.” 

Section 18 of the act of March 3, 1891 (26 
Stat. 1101, 43 U. S. C., sec. 946 (1952) ): 

“The right-of-way through the public 
lands and reservations of the United States is 
granted to any canal ditch company, irriga- 
tion or drainage district formed for the pur- 
pose of irrigation or drainage, and duly 
organized under the laws of any State or 
Territory. * * * Provided, That * * thé 
privilege herein granted shall not be con- 
strued to interfere with the control of water 
for irrigation and other purposes under 
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authority of the respective States or Terri- 
tories.” 

Act of February 26, 1897 (29 Stat. 599, 43 
U. S. C., sec. 664 (1952)): . 

“All reservoir sites reserved or to be re- 
served shali be open to use and occupation 
under sections 946-949 of this title, and any 
State is authorized to improve and occupy 
such reservoir sites to the same extent as 
an individual or private corporation, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe: Provided, That 
the charges for Water coming in whole or part 
from reservoir sites used or occupied under 
the provisions of this section shall always 
be subject to the control and regulation of 
the respective States and Territories in which 
such reservoirs are in whole or part situate.” 

Section 1 of the act of June 4, 1897 (30 
Stat. 36, 16 U. S. C., sec. 481 (1952) ): 

“All waters within the boundaries of na- 
tional forests may be used for domestic, 
mining, milling, or irrigation purposes, under 
the laws of the State wherein such national 
forests are situated, or under the laws of the 
United States and the rules and regulations 
established thereunder.” 

Section 8 of the Reclamation Act of 1902 
(22 Stat. 390, 43 U. S. C., sec. 383 (1952)): 

“Nothing in sections 372, 373, 381, 383, 391, 
392, 411, 416, 419, 421, 431, 432, 434, 439, 461, 
491, and 498 of this title shall be construed 
as affecting or intended to affect or to in any 
way interfere with the laws of any State or 
Territory relating to the control, appropria- 
tion, use, or distribution of water used in 
irrigation, or any vested right acquired there- 
under, and the Secretary of the Interior, in 
carrying out the provisions of such sections, 
shall proceed in conformity with such laws, 
and nothing in such sections shall in any way 
affect any right of any State or of the Federal 
Government or of any landowner, appro- 
priator, or user of water in, to, or from any 
interstate stream or the waters thereof.” 

Section 4 of the act of February 1, 1905 
(33 Stat. 628, 16 U. S. C., sec. 524 (1952)): 

“Rights-of-way for the construction and 
Maintenance of dams, reservoirs, water 
plants, ditches, flumes, pipes, tunnels, and 
canals, within and across the national forests 
of the United States, are granted to citizens 
and corporations of the United States for 
municipal or mining purposes, and for the 
purposes of the milling and reduction of 
ores, during the period of their beneficial 
use, under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and subject to the laws of the State 
or Territory in which said forests are re- 
spectively situated.” 

Section 2 of the act of February 21, 1911 
(36 Stat. 926, 43 U. S. C., sec. 524 (1952)): 

“In carrying out the provisions of the 
reclamation law, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized, upon such terms as may 
be agreed upon, to cooperate with irrigation 
districts, water-users’ associations, corpora- 
tions, entrymen, or water users for the con- 
struction or use of such reservoirs, canals, 
or ditches as may be advantageously used by 
the Government and irrigation districts, 
water-users’ associations, corporations, en- 
trymen, or water users for impounding, de- 
livering, and carrying water for irrigation 
purposes: * * * Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this section or section 523 of this 
title shall be held or construed as enlarg- 
ing or attempting to enlarge the right of the 
United States, under existing law, to control 
the waters of any stream in any State.” 

The act of December 19, 1913 (relating to 
Hetch-Hetchy), granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights-of- 
way over public lands and lands in Yosemite 
National Park and Stanislaus National For- 
est for the construction of works to bring 
water and power to San Francisco for do- 
mestic purposes and uses (38 Stat. 242, 250) : 

“Sec. 11. That this act is a grant upon 
certain express conditions specifically set 
forth herein, and nothing herein contained 
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shall be construed as affecting or intending 
to affect or in any way to interfere with the 
laws of the State of California relating to 
the control, appropriation, use, or distribu- 
tion of water used in irrigation or for mu- 
nicipal or other uses, or any vested right 
acquired thereunder, and the Secretary of the 
Interior, in carrying out the provisions of 
this act, shall proceed in conformity with 
the laws of said State.” 

Sections 9 (b) and 27 of the Federal Power 
Act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1077, 16 U. S. C., 
sec. 821 (1952)): 

“(b) Satisfactory evidence that the appli- 
cant has complied with the requirements of 
the laws of the State or States within which 
the proposed project is to be located with 
respect to bed and banks and to the ap- 
propriation, diversion, and use of water for 
power purposes, and with respect to the 
Tight to engage in the business of develop- 
ing, transmitting, and distributing power, 
and in any other business necessary to effect 
the purposes of a license under this chapter.” 

. . * . = 

“Src. 27. Nothing contained in this chapter 
shall be construed as affecting or intending 
to affect or in any way to interfere with 
the laws of the respective States relating to 
the control, appropriation, use, or distribu- 
tion of water used in irrigation or for mu- 
nicipal or other uses, or any vested right 
acquired therein.” 

Section 18 of the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057): 

“Nothing herein shall be construed as in- 
terfering with such rights as the States now 
have either to the waters within their borders 
or to adopt such policies and enact such 
laws as they may deem necessary with re- 
spect to the appropriation, control, and use 
of waters within their borders, except as 
modified by the Colorado River compact or 
other interstate agreement.” 

Section 3 of the Taylor Grazing Act of 
1934 (48 Sta*. 1269, 43 U. S. C., sec. 315b 
(1952) ): 

“Provided, further, That nothing in this 
chapter shall be construed or administered 
in any way to diminish or impair ary right 
to the possession and use of water for min- 
ing, agriculture, manufacturing, or other 
purposes which has heretofore vested or 
accrued under existing law validly affecting 
the public lands or which may be hereafter 
initiated or acquired and maintained in ac- 
cordance with such law * .“ 

The Water Conservation Act of 1939 (53 
Stat. 1419, 16 U. S. C., sec. 590z-1 (b) (2) 
(1952): : 

“(2) The Secretary has found (i) that 
water rights adequate for the purposes of 
the project have been acquired with titles 
and at prices satisfactory to him, or that 
such water rights have been initiated and in 
his judgment can be perfected in conformity 
with State law and any applicable inter- 
state agreements and in a manner satisfac- 
tory to him; and (ii) that such water rights, 
ean be utilized for the purposes of the proj- 
ect in conformity with State law and any 
applicable interstate agreements and in a 
manner satisfactory to him.” 

The Great Plains Water Conservation and 
Utilization Projects Act of October 14, 1940 
(54 Stat. 1119, 16 U. S. C., sec. 590z-1 (b) (2) 
(1952): 

“As a condition to extending benefits un- 
der sections 590r-590x of this title to any 
lands not owned or controlled by the United 
States or any of its agencies, the Secretary 
of Agriculture may, insofar as he may deem 
necessary for the purposes of said sections, 
require— 

“(1) The enactment of State and local 
laws providing for soil conserving land uses 
and practices, and the storage, conservation, 
and equitable utilization of waters; 

“(2) Agreements or covenants in regard 
to the maintenance and permanent use of 
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such water, facilities, or lands benefited by 
such facilities; 

(3) Contributions in money, services, 
materials, or otherwise to any operations 
conferring such benefits.” 

Section 1 of the Flood Control Act of De- 
cember 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887, 33 U. S. C., 
sec. 701-1 (1952)): 

“(a) * * The Chief of Engineers shall 
transmit a copy of his proposed report to 
each affected State, and, in case the plans 
or proposals covered by the report are con- 
cerned with the use or control of waters 
which rise in whole or in part west of the 
97th meridian, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Within 90 days from the date of 
receipt of said proposed report, the written 
views and recommendations of each affected 
State and of the Secretary of the Interior 
may be submitted to the Chief of Engineers. 
The Secretary of the Army shall transmit 
to the Congress, with such comments and 
recommendations as he deems appropriate, 
the proposed report together with the sub- 
mitted views and recommendations of af- 
fected States and of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Secretary of the Army may 
prepare and make said transmittal any time 
following said 90-day period. The letter of 
transmittal and its attachments shall be 
printed as a House or Senate document. 

“(b) The use for navigation, in connection 
with the operation and maintenance of such 
works herein authorized for construction, of 
waters arising in States lying wholly or 
partly west of the 98th meridian shall be 
only such use as does not conflict with any 
beneficial consumptive use, present or fu- 
ture, in States lying wholly or partly west 
of the 98th meridian, of such waters for 
domestic, municipal, stock water, irrigation, 
mining, or industrial purposes. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Interior, in mak- 
ing investigations of and reports on works 
for irrigation and purposes incidental there- 
to shall, in relation to an affected State or 
States (as defined in paragraph (a) of this 
section), and to the Secretary of the Army, 
be subject to the same provisions regarding 
investigations, plans, proposals, and reports 
as prescribed in paragraph (a) of this section 
for the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary 
of the Army. In the event a submission of 
views and recommendations, made by an af- 
fected State or by the Secretary of the Army 
pursuant to said provisions, sets forth ob- 
jections to the plans or proposals covered by 
the report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the proposed works shall not be deemed au- 
thorized except upon approval by an Act of 
Congress; and section 485h of title 43 and 
section 5902-1 of title 16 are amended ac- 
cordingly.” 

Reservation (c) to the Mexican Water 
Treaty, U. S. Treaty Ser. No. 994, 59 Stat. 
1219 (1945): 

“(c) That nothing contained in the treaty 
or protocol shall be construed as authorizing 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
the Commissioner of the United States Sec- 
tion of the International Boundary and Wa- 
ter Commission, or the United States section 
of said Commission, directly or indirectly to 
alter or control the distribution of water to 
users within the territorial limits of any of 
the individual States.” 1 

The National Parks Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
885, 16 U. S. C., sec. 17j-2 (g) (1952) ): 

“Investigation and establishment of water 
rights in accordance with local custom, laws, 
and decisions of courts, including the acqui- 
sition of water rights or of lands or interests 
in lands or rights-of-way for use and protec- 
tion of water rights necessary or beneficial in 
the administration and public use of the 
national parks and monuments.” 

Section 208 of the Act of July 10, 1952, 
authorizing suits against the United States 


The Secretary of Interior was excepted 
by the Senate. 
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in State courts for the adjudication of water 
rights (66 Stat. 560, 13 U. S. C., sec. 666 (a) 
and (e) (1952)): 

“Consent is given to join the United States 
as a defendant in any suit (1) for the adjudi- 
cation of rights to the use of water of a 
river system or other source, or (2) for the 
administration of such rights, where it ap- 
pears that the United States is the owner of 
or is in the process of acquiring water rights 
by appropriation under State law, by pur- 
chase, by exchange, or otherwise, and the 
United States is a necessary party to such 
suit. The United States, when a party to any 
such suit, shall (1) be deemed to have waived 
any right to plead that the State laws are in- 
applicable or that the United States is not 
amenable thereto by reason of its sovereignty, 
and (2) shall be subject to the judgments, 
orders, and decrees of the court having juris- 
diction, and may obtain review thereof, in 
the same manner and to the same extent as a 
private individual under like circumstances: 
Provided, That no judgment for costs shall 
be entered against the United States in any 
such suit. 


“Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the joinder of the 
United States in any suit or controversy in 
the Supreme Court of the United States in- 
volving the right of States to the use of the 
water of any interstate stream.” 

Subsection 3 (e) of the Submerged Lands 
Act of May 22, 1953 (67 Stat. 30, 43 U. S. C., 
sec. 1311 (e) (1956 Supp.) ): 5 

Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued as affecting or intended to affect or 
in any way interfere with or modify the laws 
of the States which lie wholly or in part 
westward of the 98th meridian, relating to 
the ownership and control of ground and sur- 
face waters; and the control, appropriation, 
use, and distribution of such waters shall 
continue to be in accordance with the laws 
of such States.“ 

Subsection 3 (c) of the act of July 28, 
1954, to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to construct facilities for the Santa 
Margarita River projects, California (68 Stat. 
577): 

“For the purposes of this act the basis, 
measure, and limit of all rights of the United 
States of America pertaining to the use of 
water shall be the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed as a grant or a relinquish- 
ment by the United States of America of 
any of the rights to the use of water which 
it acquired according to the laws of the State 
of California either as a result of its acquisi- 
tion of the lands comprising Camp Joseph 
H. Pendleton and adjoining naval installa- 
tions, and the rights to the use of water as a 
part of said acquisition, or through actual 
use or prescription or both since the date 
of that acquisition, if any, or to create any 
legal obligation to store any water in De 
Luz Reservoir, to the use of which it has 
such rights, or to require the division under 
this act of water to which it has such rights.” 

Section 4 (b) of the act of July 23, 1955, 
providing for multiple use of the surface of 
tracts of public land (69 Stat. 368, 30 U. S. C., 
sec. 612 (b) (1956 Supp.)): 

“Provided further, That nothing in sec- 
tions 601, 603, and 611-615 of this title shall 
be construed as affecting or intended to af- 
fect or in any way interfere with or modify 
the laws of the States which lie wholly or in 
part westward of the 98th meridian relating 
to the ownership, control, appropriation, use, 
and distribution of ground or surface waters 
within any unpatented mining claim.” 

Section 4 of the act of July 2, 1956, relating 
to the administration of section 9, subsec- 
tions (d) and (e) of the Reclamation Act 
of 1939 (70 Stat. 483): 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed 
as affecting or intended to affect or to in any 
way interfere with the laws of any State 
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relating to the control, appropriation, use, 
or distribution of water used in irrigation, 
or any vested right acquired thereunder, and 
the Secretary in carrying out the provisions 
of this act, shall proceed in conformity with 
such laws, and nothing herein shall in any 
way affect any right of any State or of the 
Federal Government or of any landowner, 
appropriator, or user of water in, to, or from 
any interstate stream or the waters thereof: 
Provided, That the right to the use of water 
acquired under the provisions of this act 
shall be appurtenant to the land irrigated 
and beneficial use shall be the basis, the 
measure, and the limit of the right.” 


Mr. WATKINS. Now, Mr. President, 
in the face of this extensive background 
of precedent, involving some 23 statutes 
between 1866 and 1956, let me read the 
unqualified authorization in subsection 
(a) of section 205, or, rather, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
subsection (a) of section 205 be printed 
in the Recor as a part of my remarks, 
since it has been discussed earlier. 

There being no objection, subsection 
(a) of section 205 was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In prosecuting plans and projects for nav- 
igation, flood control, and allied purposes 
heretofore or hereafter authorized, storage 
may be included in any reservoir project to 
be constructed by the Corps of Engineers 
without reimbursement to increase low flows 
downstream to the extent warranted at that 
time, or anticipated to be warranted at that 
time, or anticipated to be warranted during 
the economic life of the project, by wide- 
spread, general, and nonexclusive benefits 
from such increases in low flow. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, this 
authorization for storage reservoir con- 
struction contains no requirements at all 
that the Corps of Engineers comply with 
the water laws of the 17 Western States. 
Heretofore, the Corps of Engineers has 
refused to apply for State permits for the 
construction of reservoirs on the grounds 
that the corps does not make beneficial 
use of the waters under its directives to 
provide for flood control and navigation. 
Even this claim has been questionable in 
the past because hydropower generation 
is often associated with navigation, flood 
control, and multiple-purpose structures, 
and the use of water for power has long 
been recognized as a beneficial use of 
water. 

However, it may be properly assumed 
that in the future, under this authoriza- 
tion, the Corps of Engineers could take 
the position that it had the authority to 
store water for stream regulation with- 
out regard to the rights to such water 
established under State law in the West- 
ern States. 

I feel sure that the Public Works Com- 
mittee did not intend that such an inter- 
pretation apply, and I am equally certain 
that my good friends, Senator CHAVEZ 
and Senator Kerr, are just as adamant 
in their defense of State water rights as 
I am, but I maintain that this general 
policy problem is so important to the 
West, and the problem of drafting ac- 
ceptable language here on the floor is so 
difficult, that the only sound solution is 
to strike the entire section and study the 
proposals in a separate bill at our leisure. 

Mr. President, I have heretofore dis- 
cussed this same subsection, in the con- 
sideration of the motion to recommit the 
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bill to the Committee on Public Works, 
so I shall not take more time of the 
Senate in this regard. I am making a 
record here. I think this proposed legis- 
lation is improper in this bill, when so 
many Senators have definite and spe- 
cific projects at stake. Naturally, Sen- 
ators desire to have projects authorized. 

In view of the short length of time we 
have had to consider this proposed major 
change in water policy law, I think this 
amendment should be adopted by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. The amendment of the 
Senator from Utah would strike out some 
of the most important legislative provi- 
sions in this measure, provisions which 
would provide the greatest benefit for 
the development of water resources in 
every State of the Union. 

The Senator from Oklahoma and the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], as well 
as the ranking minority member of the 
committee, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], and the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. CasE], and 
other Senators on the committee have 
indicated their willingness to accept the 
amendment offered by the Senators 
from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett and Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], which they feel will meet 
the objections of Senators who represent 
reclamation States, with reference to 
this provision in its applicability to rec- 
lamation projects. 

As the Senator from Oklahoma stated 
earlier in the day, section 205 came over 
in the bill last year from the House. 
It was not objected to by the Bureau of 
the Budget. It was not objected to by 
the Corps of Engineers. The provision 
passed on the floor of the Senate with- 
out objection, We added certain amend- 
ments to the section, Mr. President, 
which provided for the recognition by 
the Corps of Engineers of the economic 
evaluation of water supply in the proj- 
ects, substantially conforming to what 
has long been the law with reference to 
reclamation projects. 

Then the representatives of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association and 
representatives from many of the recla- 
mation States came to the committee 
and asked that the same additional 
feature which was being provided for 
the Corps of Engineers projects be 
placed in the bill with reference to 
reclamation projects. The matter was 
discussed with the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with members of the Committee on 
Public Works, with other Senators from 
reclamation States, and with representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the language was added to the bill which 
made the same provision for reclamation 
projects as was made for Corps of Engi- 
neers projects. 

As I said to the Senator from Utah 
earlier in the day—and I was joined by 
the chairman of the committee and the 
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Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CasE]— 
if the reclamation boys do not want the 
provision with reference to reclamation 
projects to remain in the bill, we will 
strike it out. I told that to the Senator 
from Utah a little while ago. He said 
he did not want to strike that; he wanted 
to strike out sections 205 and 206. Is 
my understanding correct? 

Mr. WATKINS. Section 205 is the 
only one I want to strike out. I may say 
to the Senator from Oklahoma that I 
do not think the amendment he is talk- 
ing about, the proposal by the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT] 
and some other Senators, goes far 
enough to take care of the situation to 
which I am calling attention. I realize 
that there is not a sufficient number of 
Senators now in the Chamber who are 
interested in western law to pay much 
attention to what I shall say, but I wish 
to make the record on this matter, so 
that there will be no doubt that the 
Senate had an opportunity to legislate 
in a proper manner on the proposal. I 
think this matter is so vital and so im- 
portant that the record ought to be made. 

Mr. KERR. I say to my good friend 
from Utah that the record was made by 
the committee in the House when they 
included the section in 1956. The record 
was made by the committee of the 
Senate in 1956, when we included it. 
The record was made by the committee 
of the Senate in 1957, when it was in- 
cluded in the bill now under considera- 
tion. There was not a single voice raised 
in opposition to this provision last year 
or this year. 

It has been said that we are engaged 
in promoting haphazard, poorly consid- 
ered legislation. I wonder which is 
poorly considered: That which the Com- 
mittee on Public Works of the House has 
acted upon. deliberated upon, and passed 
once, and the committee of the Senate 
has acted upon twice—is that acting 
without due deliberation?—or an effort 
on the floor of the Senate by one who 
never even asked to be heard by the 
committee on the subject. Which 
method would be ill advised and without 
due deliberation? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield so that I may address a question to 
the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
ask the distinguished Senator from Utah 
whether his amendment strikes out what 
would be described as section 206 in the 
original language of the bill? 

Mr. WATKINS. I have not checked in 
the last few hours the section to which 
the Senator calls attention, but it is sec- 
tion 205 in the pending bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Senator look at the bill and follow me 
as I read, so that we can ascertain what 
he is proposing to do? 

Mr. WATKINS. I am proposing to 
strike out section 205 of the bill which is 
now before the Senate. That is exactly 
and specifically what I am trying to do. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The rea- 
son I ask the question is that section 205, 
on page 48 of the bill, is the language 
which has been stricken through. 
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Mr. KERR. The action sought by the 
Senator from Utah would strike out sec- 
tion 205 of this bill, but it would be the 
same as striking out sections 205 and 206 
of the bill of last year. 

Mr. WATKINS. That may be true; I 
am not sure. 

Mr. KERR. I assure the Senator that 
it is true, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let us 
approach this subject rather calmly, to 
see if we cannot come to some agree- 
ment. Does the Senator from Utah have 
any objection to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works dealing with the matter so far 
as it relates to the Corps of Engineers 
projects? 

Mr. WATKINS. I have served 4 years 
on the committee. I will go by my rec- 
ord. I certainly do not have any objec- 
tion. I think that is the proper place for 
this particular matter to be considered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then 
suppose we simply drop from the lan- 
guage in the bill the portion of the 
amendment which refers to the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Mr, WATKINS. But the Senator has 
apparently overlooked my principal ob- 
jection to the proposed legislation, which 
is the failure by the committee to do cer- 
tain things which cught to have been 
done. My objection does not refer only 
to the reclamation provisions. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then, 
Mr. President, I shall not yield further. 
I call the attention of Senators on the 
floor to the situation under the existing 
law. I have in my hand a copy of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. Section 6 re- 
fers to the duties of the Secretary of War. 
It will be remembered that the Depart- 
ment of War was the former name of the 
Department of the Army. I read as 
follows: 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of War is au- 
thorized to make contracts with States, 
municipalities, private concerns, or individ- 
uals, at such prices and at such terms as he 
may deem reasonable, for domestic and in- 
dustrial uses for surplus water that may be 
available at any reservoir under the control 
of the War Department: Provided, That no 
contracts for such water shall adversely 
affect then existing lawful uses of such 
water. All moneys received from such con- 
tracts shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


In other words, under existing law, the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Army can make contracts for water on 
such terms as he alone determines, He 
can fix the terms and conditions. 

What is sought to be done in the lan- 
guage of paragraph (b) of section 205 or 
section 206, however the Senator from 
Utah wishes to term it, is to make it con- 
sistent with reclamation law, which re- 
quires that the cost of the construction 
which is allocated to water shall be paid 
in full with interest, but which provides 
that the interest rates shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I honestly cannot believe that the 
Senator from Utah wants the Secretary 
of the Army to have authority to make 
contracts for water, on terms which he 
may fix, without reference to the cost of 
construction. I do not see why he 
should object to our tightening up that 
feature of the present law by requiring 
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that the amount allocated to industrial 
or municipal water shall be repaid, and 
that the rate of interest shall be that 
which is determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury rather than by the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. There are some good 
things in this section, but they are so 
tied together with the other parts of the 
section that it is very difficult to separate 
those which are good from the ones 
which are objectionable. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Does the 
Senator from Utah want to have one law 
for the Corps of Engineers and another 
law for the Bureau of Reclamation in 
dealing with municipal water? 

Mr. WATKINS. I certainly do not. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The pur- 
pose of paragraph (b) was to give the 
Corps of Engineers the same right to 
sell water for industrial and municipal 
purposes, and to make just as stern a 
law for the repayment of construction 
costs and the payment of interest, as is 
applicable to reclamation projects. 

Mr. WATKINS. That particular part 
of the bill is all right; I do not have any 
objection to it. But I say it is tied in 
with other features which are objection- 
able. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then let 
us separate the Secretary of the Interior 
from the Corps of Engineers and pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
South Dakota overlooks the very strong 
objections I have made on other grounds. 

Mr. KERR. I may say to the Senator 
from South Dakota that there is not any 
way to satisfy the Senator from Utah 
that his proposal is in the bill. We made 
our proposal, Every representative that 
I know of from the reclamation States 
who came before us and talked to us, 
except the Senator from Utah, thinks 
this provision has improved the bill. 
They felt that if certain provisions with 
reference to Corps of Engineers projects 
were to be included in the bill, there 
should be similar provisions with refer- 
ence to the reclamation projects. 

In view of the fact that in a few min- 
utes we shall consider an amendment 
to be offered by the Senators from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Barrett and Mr. O'MAHONEY ] 
to protect the rights of the States under 
the Millikin-O’Mahoney amendment, 
and to protect fully the vested interests 
in the water in other States, I hope the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah 
will be rejected, so that we may proceed 
en with the consideration of the 

II. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the fact that I may appear to be 
somewhat stubborn. However, when I 
believe I am correct in my position re- 
garding a matter in a field in which I 
have worked for a number of years, I 
wish to do all I can to see to it that 
what I regard as proper action is taken. 

The water rights of the Western States 
are under attack right and left. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS] 
has already pointed out that various 
governmental agencies are attacking the 
water rights of the Western States. 
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Without the amendment which was 
referred to a moment ago—I refer to 
the one which is to be submitted by the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. BarretT]— 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the Army engineers’ view of western 
water law—a view which is not very 
complimentary to that law, and which 
has not been observed in the past— 
would prevail. In fact, as I read this 
portion of the bill, I believe it would even 
be possible for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion to begin to ignore the western water 
law although there are provisions in the 
Reclamation Acts of 1902 and 1939 
which requare that the Bureau comply 
with such western laws. 

Furthermore, we are faced with a 
willingness to permit all such projects 
which have been authorized in the past 
to be the beneficiaries of so-called water 
storage provided to take care of low flow 
in the rivers. There are absolutely no 
estimates as to the cost; the sky may be 
the limit. The reference is to all the 
projects which heretofore have been au- 
thorized, and the ones now being au- 
thorized, and those to be authorized in 
the future. By this means the Congress 
would commit the country to the modifi- 
cation of all kinds of projects already 
built and to the construction of new 
ones, under the authorizations contained 
in the bill. Those are some of the very 
important items to which I wish to refer 
in connection with the bill. 

Before we pass such a bill, we should 
know, first, how large a commitment we 
are making. In the second place, we 
should be certain that in connection 
with the provisions of the bill, there will 
be a repayment of the costs of the new 
commitments. But subsection (a) does 
not take care of that situation. It says 
the costs will be nonreimbursable, and 
it extends the provision to the reclama- 
tion program. The attitude in that re- 
spect seems to be “that is all well and 
good; we will give ourselves a good deal, 
nonreimbursable; and we will let the 
Reclamation Bureau come in on that 
part of it, at least.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield: 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to call the 
attention of the Senator from Utah to 
the fact that, although I agree with 
much he has said about the language 
of the bill, nevertheless the attitude of 
the members of the Public Works Com- 
mittee has been so cooperative in dealing 
with those of us who represent the arid 
land States, that I feel that we can rely 
upon a continuation of their coopera- 
tion. It must be remembered that the 
projects authorized in the bill are not 
going to be built this year. 

Mr. WATKINS. No; perhaps they will 
be built 20 years from now, in view of 
the way the backlog has stacked up. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les. They will 
not be included in any budget this year. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question, if I may. 

Mr. WATKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Did the Senator read 
the report of the committee in which it 
is stated it is necessary that quick dis- 


position be made of the pending bill, so 


that action can be taken on the appro- 
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priation bill which will provide the 
money required by the authorizations 
included in this bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am not talking about what the commit- 
tee said in its report, let me say to the 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Ohio. I am being realistic, and I am 
talking about actual facts. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to read 
from the committee’s report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me say that 
it is irrelevant to do so; but, of course, 
so far as I am concerned, the Senator 
from Ohio may read the report if he 
wishes to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thought it relevant 
to refer to it, because the Senator ex- 
pressed the judgment that during the 
present Congress, no such action would 
be taken in connection with the appro- 
priation bill on this subject. 

In the committee report we find the 
following language: 

The committee believes it essential that 
immediate action be taken by the Congress 
and the President on this legislation in order 
that funds for urgently needed projects con- 
tained in the bill may be included in the 
pending appropriation bill. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senator from 
Ohio to the fact that the language he 
has read clearly answers his own ques- 
tion, because it refers only to urgently 
needed projects. The bill may contain 
authorizations of some urgently needed 
projects, but most of the projects au- 
thorized in the bill will not be handled 
in that way. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But all during today 
I have listened to Senators argue that 
every one of these projects is indispen- 
sable for the preservation of the country, 
and that not a single one of them can 
be deferred. : 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
continue for a moment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the Senator from 
Wyoming asking me a question? I think 
I have the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have asked the 
Senator from Utah to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. I 
wish to be sure that I am not trespassing 
upon the time of the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no. The Sen- 
ator from Utah has the floor. 

Mr. President, Iam pointing out that— 


-despite the language of the report—the 


fact is that funds for most of the proj- 
ects authorized in the pending bill will 
not be included in any Presidential 
budget in the near future. When funds 
for them are submitted in a budget, 
we shall have another opportunity, be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee, to 
include corrective language, if study re- 
veals that such corrective language 
should be included. 

I would be very happy to cooperate 
with the very able Senator from Utah 
in the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, in order to make certain 
that any defect he finds is corrected be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee, and 
I am sure the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee will also cooperate. 

In view of the gains which will be made 
by means of the amendments to be sub- 
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mitted by my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT], and 
by the Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Case]—which amendments already have 
been accepted in principle by the Senator 
in charge of the bill—I believe that we 
shall then have clarified most of the 
provisions and shall have taken care of 
most of the troubles which bother the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. No, Mr. President; 
I think the Senator from Wyoming fails 
to understand my point that the bill in- 
volves other matters, in addition to the 
water rights. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am saying that the other mat- 
ters will be handled in an appropriations 
bill, which may not come until next year 
or the following year. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming wishes to leave everything to the 
Appropriations Committee, and wishes to 
rely on having the Appropriations Com- 
mittee put on the brakes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No, that is not my 
position. Evidently the Senator from 
Utah did not understand what I was 
saying. I said I would cooperate with 
him in the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, of which both he and I 
are members, to review this entire mat- 
ter. 

Mr. WATKINS. After the bill is 
passed and becomes law, what good will 
be done by making a review, when the 
projects already have been authorized? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, I have known of 
instances in which—the day after the 
President has signed a certain bill—the 
Senate has passed a bill to amend the 
bill just signed by the President. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not propose to 
introduce, the day after this bill is passed 
or the day after it is signed, a bill amend- 
ing it. 

However, I recognize the good will and 
the graciousness of my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Wyoming. In 
my opinion, it is most important that 
consideration be given to the various 
problems the bill involves. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, it is most im- 
portant; and the Senator from Utah has 
made this record. 

Now let us proceed to act. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was ready to yield 
the floor, but various Senators began to 
question me. I am perfectly willing to 
stand here the rest of the night, if they 
wish me to continue. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well, Mr. 
President. But for my part, I sit. 
{Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a matter of record, I wish to 
state that the bill includes three projects 
for which such authorization is needed; 
otherwise, appropriations for them, un- 
der Bureau of the Budget estimates this 
year, would be subject to a point of 
order. 

The budget includes $5,500,000 for the 
central and southern Florida project, 
which is $274,000 in excess of the existing 
monetary authorization. 
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The Kaweah and Tule River Basin, 
including Success and Terminus Reser- 
voirs, has a budget estimate of $7,500,000, 
which exceed present monetary authori- 
zation by $6,882,000. 

The budget includes $18,100,000 for 
the Los Angeles County flood control 
project, which is $1,885,000 in excess of 
existing monetary authorization. 

Those three projects are the ones to 
which the committee report refers, in 
speaking of an urgent need to obtain au- 
thorizations before the appropriation bill 
is considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS] to strike out section 205. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Michigan will call 
his amendment up? 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, designated 1-30-57-A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, 
between lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to 
insert the following new section: 

Sec. 108. The project for establishing har- 
bors of refuge on the coasts of the Great 
Lakes, authorized in the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 2, 1945 (59 Stat. 10), in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
446, 78th Congress, is modified in order to 
authorize 27 acres of dredging for the harbor 
at Port Austin, Mich. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
amendment is for the construction of a 
harbor refuge at Port Austin, Mich., 
which was authorized by the Rivers and 
Harbors Act approved March 2, 1945. 
The original plan for this harbor in- 
cluded two breakwaters. The Michigan 
Waterways Commission, which is a part- 
ner in this project, has an agreement 
with the University of Michigan whereby 
projects are laid out in scale at the 
laboratory in the University of Michigan. 
During the laboratory work at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan it was found that 
one breakwater should be eliminated, 
which would result in a saving of $87,000 
in the original estimate of the project. 
Along with that finding, it was deter- 
mined that it would be necessary to 
increase the acreage by 27 acres, which 
would increase the cost by about $44,000. 
In essence, the saving amounts to about 
$45,000 of the original estimated cost of 
the project. 

The Corps of Engineers have stated 
that in order to construct the project, 
they will have to have additional author- 
ization. 

I have discussed the amendment with 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], the chairman of the full 
committee, the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
and the ranking Republican member of 
the committee, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. MARTIN]. They have 
agreed to take this amendment to con- 
ference. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I think 
the amendment is worthy and should 
be accepted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield for a 
question? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What cost will this 
project entail? 

Mr. POTTER. Actually, this project 
saves about $44,000 of the original esti- 
mated cost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. POTTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
the amendment which I discussed will 
be offered by the author of the amend- 
ment which we are changing. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I am asking that 
the Senator offer the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On page 
51, in line 14, I move to strike out the 
colon, insert a period, and in lieu of the 
remainder of the language in lines 14, 
15, 16, and 17, to insert a new para- 
graph reading as follows: 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be construed: to modify the provisions 
of section 1 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944 (58 Stat. 890). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator send the amendment to the 
desk? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President; 
before the Senator proceeds, I should 
like to point out that there was an agree- 
ment that on line 15 the language should 
read “provisions of section 205.” : 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
can be done, although the same purpose 
can be accomplished by making it stand 
as a separate subsection and using the 
word “This.” 

If the Senator from Wyoming prefers 
to have it used in the same section, I 
have no objection. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That would be 
acceptable to me. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, has the 
amendment been submitted at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from 
South Dakota proposes, on page 51, line 
14, after the colon, to strike out the lan- 
guage on lines 14, 15, 16, and 17, and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

(c) The provisions of section 205 shall not 
be construed to modify the provisions of 
section 1 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 890). 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, so the REcorp may be clear, 
the amendment strikes out (b) as it 
appears in the text of the language and 
makes the language stand as a subsec- 
tion of section 205. In striking (b), it 
makes section 1 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944, as referred to, apply in its 
entirety. The (a) portion of section 1 
required consultation with the State 
agencies. The (b) portion related to 
protection of water west of the 98th 
meridian. By striking out (b), both 
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subsections (a) and (b) of section 1 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 will apply 
to all of section 205. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, which is designated 
3-27-57-B. I send to the desk a modifi- 
cation and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 50, line 8, 
it is proposed to strike out the period, 
and insert a colon and the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That such storage be constructed 
and used in compliance with applicable State 
laws and interstate compacts: Provided fur- 
ther, That nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to amend, modify, or limit, the ap- 
plicability of section 8 of the Reclamation 
Act of 1902. 


Mr.BARRETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

My amendment merely makes certain 
that any project constructed by reason 
of this section shall be in conformity 
with State law. It is a State-law pro- 
vision entirely. Secondly, it provides 
that the section shall not in any way, 
shape, or form, modify section 8 of the 
Reclamation Act of 1902. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’™Manoney}, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], and the junior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 
They very kindly agreed to the amend- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation of the amendment may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

In preparing the proposed modification of 
my amendment several considerations have 
been kept in mind. In the first place, I 
recognize the great importance of providing 
conservation storage space in reservoirs for 
the future needs of farms and cities. How- 
ever, I also want it clear that providing that 
space should not preempt the streams for 
the Federal Government. As a result, the 
amendment which I offer proposes that the 
construction of conservation and storage 
space for future needs shall not interfere 
with the acquisition of water rights under 
applicable State laws, pending the day when 
the conservation storage space is needed. 

I have also modified in this amendment 
the applicability of this section to the 
Secretary of the Interior to the extent that 
any such space built by him shall be subject 
to the limitations of reclamation law. I do 
not feel that the language of the bill has had 
sufficient study to warrant its acceptance 
as a substitute for the time-tested provisions 
of our reclamation laws dating back to 1902. 

My amendment makes abundantly clear 
that works constructed under the authority 
of this bill and the water stored as a result 
thereof shall be used in compliance with 
applicable State laws. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, it is the 
attitude of the management of the bill 
that the amendment is consistent with 
the purposes of the bill, and we hope it 
will be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
BARRETT]. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I am 
acquainted with the situation which will 
be created by the acceptance of this 
amendment. I think it improves section 
205. 

I sincerely believe however, that it 
does not go far enough to correct the 
errors in that section, and the dangers 
which inhere in it with respect to the 
western water rights. It does, of course, 
take care of some of the other situations. 
It is an improvement on section 205. I 
am glad that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wyoming is ac- 
ceptable. However, I do not think for 
a moment that it cures the defects in 
the bill, and particularly in section 205. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. BARRETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague [Mr. JENNER] and 
myself, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 42, be- 
tween lines 16 and 17, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

The general comprehensive plans for flood 
control and other purposes in the Ohio 
River Basin is modified to provide for a 
reservoir at the Monroe Reservoir site, mile 
25.6 on Salt Creek, White River Basin, In- 
diana, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors and subject to such modi- 
fications as the Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, may deem advisable, at 
an estimated cost of $4,359,000. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, as I 
have stated, I offer this amendment on 
behalf of my colleague [Mr. JENNER] 
and myself. My colleague is vitally in- 
terested in it. I have discussed the 
amendment with the Senator in charge 
of the bill. 

This amendment involves a reservoir: 
According to the report from the Rivers 
and Harbors Board, which recommends 
it, and which report I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks, it appears that the local 
people will pay 54.1 percent of the cost. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

River AND HARBOR Boarp RECOMMENDS RES- 
ERVOIR ON SALT CREEK, WHITE RIVER BASIN, 
IND. 

The Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors at its meeting on March 26, 1957, 
held in Washington, D. C., considered the 
report of the district engineer, Louisville 
district, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, Louisville, Ky., and the division engi- 
neer, Ohio River Division, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and concurred with the views and recom- 
mendations of the reporting officers that a 
reservoir is needed for flood control and low- 
flow regulation on Salt Creek, Ind. The 
Monroe Reservoir as proposed by the dis- 
trict engineer is economically justified and 
the degree of local participation required is 
equitable. 

The Board recommended that the general 
comprehensive plan for flood control and 
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other purposes in the Ohio River Basin be 
modified to provide a reser voir at the Monroe 
Reservoir site, mile 25.6, on Salt Creek, White 
River Basin, Ind., generally in accordance 
with the plan of the reporting officers and 
with such modifications thereof as in the 
discretion of the Chief of Engineers may be 
advisable; at an estimated cost to the United 
States of $4,359,000 for construction and 
$35,000 annually for maintenance and opera- 
tion; provided that, prior to construction, 
local interests give assurances satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Army that they will 
contribute in cash 54.1 percent of the total 
first cost of the project, and that such pay- 
ment, totaling an estimated $5,141,000, be 
paid either in a lump sum prior to com- 
mencement of construction, or in install- 
ments prior to commencement of pertinent 
items, in accordance with construction 
schedules as required by the Chief of Engi- 
neers; the final allocation to be made after 
the actual costs have been determined. 

The Board's report is being processed for 
submission to the Chief of Engineers. The 
proposed report of the Chief of Engineers 
thereon will be furnished to the governor 
of the interested State and to interested 
Federal agencies for their views and com- 
ments. These comments will accompany 
the complete report to Congress with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers. 

After the report has been transmitted to 
Congress further action toward construction 
of any projects that may be recommended 
therein will depend upon the authorization 
of those projects by Congress and the subse- 
quent appropriation of the necessary funds 
for the work proposed. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the 
amendment is acceptable to the man- 
agers of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer an amendment which I send 
to the desk. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at this point without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp at this point without read- 
ing. 

The amendment of Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas was, on page 58, between lines 4 
and 5, to insert the following: 


Sec. 210. (a) In order to provide adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests in land 
heretofore acquired for the Benbrook Reser- 
voir and Belton Reservoir projects in Texas 
to conform such acquisition to a lesser estate 
in lands now being acquired to complete the 
real estate requirements of the projects the 
Secretary of the Army (hereinafter referred 
to as the Secretary“) is authorized to re- 
convey any such land heretofore acquired 
to the former owners thereof whenever (1) 
he shall determine that such land is not 
required for public purposes, including pub- 
lic recreational use, and (2) he shall have 
received an application for reconveyance as 
hereinafter provided. 

(b) Any such reconveyance of any such 
land or interests shall be made only after 
the Secretary (1) has given notice, in such 
manner (including publication) as regula- 
tions prescribe to the former owner of such 
land or interests, and (2) has received an 
application for the reconyeyance of such 
land or interests from such former owner in 
such form as he shall by regulation pre- 
scribe. Such application shall be made 
within a period of ninety days following the 
date of issuance of such notice, but on good 
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cause the Secretary may waive this require- 
ment. 

(c) Any reconveyance of land therein 
made under this section shall be subject to 
such exceptions, restrictions, and reserva- 
tions (including a reservation to the United 
States of flowage rights) as the Secretary 
may determine are in the public interest, 
except that no mineral rights may be re- 
served in said lands unless the Secretary 
finds that such reservation is needed for the 
efficient operation of the reservoir projects 
designated in this section. 

(d) Any land reconveyed under this sec- 
tion shall be sold for an amount determined 
by the Secretary to be equal to the price 
for which the land was acquired by the 
United States, adjusted to reflect (1) any in- 
crease in the value thereof resulting from 
improvements made thereon by the United 
States (the Government shall receive no 
payment as a result of any enhancement of 
values resulting from the construction of 
the reservoir projects specified in subsection 
(a) of this section), or (2) any decrease in 
the value thereof resulting from (A) any res- 
ervation, exception, restrictions, and con- 
dition to which the reconveyance is made 
subject, and (B) any damage to the land 
caused by the United States. In addition, 
the cost of any surveys or boundary mark- 
ings necessary as an incident of such re- 
conveyance shall be borne by the grantee. 

(e) The requirements of this section shall 
not be applicable with respect to the disposi- 
tion of any land, or interest therein, de- 
scribed in subsection (a) if the Secretary 
shall certify that notice has been given to 
the former owner of such land or interest as 
provided in subsection (b) and that no qual- 
ified applicant has made timely application 
for the reconveyance of such land or inter- 
est. 

(f) As used in this section the term for- 
mer owner” means the person from whom 
any land, or interests therein, was acquired 
by the United States, or if such person is 
deceased, his spouse, or if such spouse is 
deceased, his children, or the heirs at law. 

(g) The Secretary of the Army may dele- 
gate any authority conferred upon him by 
this section to any officer or employee of the 
Department of the Army. Any such officer 
or employee shall exercise the authority so 
delegated under rules and regulations ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

(h) Any proceeds from reconveyances 
made under this section shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

(i) This section shall terminate 3 years 
after the date of enactment of this act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to explain the amend- 
ment very briefly. I have discussed it 
with the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], 
and the ranking minority member, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAR- 
TIN]. This is language similar to that in 
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ize the Secretary of the Army to recon- 
vey certain land which is surplus to the 
needs of two reservoirs in Texas, Ben- 
brook and Belton. 

I am informed that there is no contro- 
versy involved in authorizing the recon- 
veyance of the surplus lands in either of 
these projects. The Corps of Engineers 
recognizes that the original land acqui- 
sitions are excessive to the actual needs. 

I am told that the language is accept- 
able to the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee and to the ranking minority member. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment has been before the committee. It 
has been unanimously approved, and it 
is acceptable to the managers of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to add the following 
new title: 

Titte III—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 301. The owner of any land acquired 
by the United States after the date of en- 
actment of this act shall— 

(a) if such land is acquired by the United 
States as the result of the excise of its 
power of eminent domain, 

(b) if such land is acquired to be used 
for reservoir purposes, and 

(c) if the owner of such land has resided 
thereon for not less than 5 years immediately 
preceding the date such land is acquired by 
the United States, be entitled to receive, 
in addition to the fair market value of such 
land, an amount equal to the costs of re- 
locating and reestablishing himself on com- 
parable land, or 25 percent of the fair 
market value of the land acquired by the 
United States, whichever is the lesser. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
a letter from Colonel T. J. Hayes, District 
Engineer for the Corps of Engineers at 
Omaha, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Corps or ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ENGINEER, 
Omaha, Nebr., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
United States Senate, 
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respondence of April 30 regarding a tabula- 
tion of our appraisals, jury and commis- 
sioners’ awards for lands in South Dakota 
taken by the Government in connection with 
civil works projects. 

You are quite correct in your statements 
that representatives of the Corps testify at 
the hearings in court trials, and that pay- 
ments for the land are made from funds 
appropriated to the Corps for the project. 
The difficulty in analyzing the results in 
contested cases arises from the fact that the 
appraisal is based on so many factors, in- 
cluding a breakdown of the land into repre- 
sentative parts and a decision as to the best 
usage of each; and then a determination of 
the fair appraised value for each such usage, 
for the improvements on the land, for the 
salvage value of the improvements and for 
the damages which will result from sever- 
ance. A conclusion by the court differing 
from ours in any one or any combination of 
these factors would result in an award differ- 
ing from our appraisal. This was the point 
I was referring to in my previous letter— 
the fact that we would not have the infor- 
mation which would indicate the basis on 
which the court made its determination. 

Subsequent to your earlier letter, I have 
attempted to secure data which would be 
helpful to you by a study of the files on 
each of the 1,074 tract ownerships involved 
in the Fort Randall project. A tabulation 
covering these is attached. In summary, 54 
percent of the tracts were acquired by nego- 
tiation, 17 percent were contested to clear 
title at no increase in appraised value, 18 
percent went to condemnation but subse- 
quent negotiation resolved the amount of the 
award with a net increase of less than 1 
percent, 7 percent are still in the courts 
and judgments have not been rendered, and 
only 4 percent have been contested in the 
courts. 

These contested cases total 45, of which 12 
were tried by jury, resulting in awards total- 
ing 43 percent over the appraised value; and 
33 were resolved by hearings before commit- 
sioners, with awards totaling 47 percent over 
the appraised value. Thus, if these results 
can be taken as representative, commission 
awards are somewhat higher than jury 
awards. However, it is thought the percent- 
age and the number of cases involved is too 
small as to be conclusive; and there is no 
basis for determining whether the difference 
in the awards resulted from the type of trial, 
peculiarities of the land, effectiveness of the 
landowner's presentation, errors by Govern- 
ment personnel, or a sympathetic court. 

We are just now entering the phase of pre- 
trial conferences in connection with the con- 
demnation cases so far filed at Gavins Point, 
and such information as contained in this 
letter is not as yet available. Oahe is in the 
early stages of acquisition, and no trend has 
yet developed. 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


0 Washington, D. C. T. J. Haves, 
another bill which we passed unanimous- Dear SENATOR CASE: Reference is made to Colonel, Corps of Engineers, District 
ly in the last Congress. It would author- your letter of March 26 and further cor- Engineer. 

Analysis of land acquisition program, Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir 
Average Average Average | Percentin- 
Number Acreage Appraised Deposit Award 
of tracts value 
Uncontested, to clear title, ot 179 10, 485, 31 $909, 017 $801, 187 | $885, 587. 00 
Stipulation, friendly negotiation. 191 24, 858, 42 1, 001, 371 964,336 | 1, 008, 807. 00 
„ NN A A R SENE 12 3, 038. 22 96, 0: 96, 025 137, 397. 34 
Commissioners’ hearings 33 14, 240. 94 733, 500 698, 000 | 1, 083, 616. 45 
Not completed, judgments not rendered 81 7, 014. 71 257, 230 R 
Grand total. 496 59, 637. 60 2,997,143 2, 905, 163 | 3, 115, 407. 79 


Note.— Discrepancies between the approved appraisal and the deposit is due to revisions of appraisals as of date of taking, to reflect reservations by owners of buildings or 


agreeable minor boundary adjustments, 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I shall 
read a portion of one paragraph of the 
letter to show the reason for the amend- 
ment. Colonel Hayes wrote me, in re- 
sponse to my letter, in part, as follows: 

These contested cases total 45, of which 
12 were tried by jury, resulting in awards 
totaling 43 percent over the appraised value; 
and 33 were resolved by hearings before com- 
missioners, with awards totaling 47 percent 
over the appraised value. 


This amendment would make it possi- 
ble for the Corps of Engineers, when land 
is being taken by condemnation for a 
reservoir, and when the land is owned 
and has been resided upon and is in 
the position of a homestead, to make an 
allowance up to 25 percent, or to pay 
the cost of relocating and reestablishing 
the owner on comparable land, which- 
ever is the lesser amount, rather than 
forcing the Government to take these 
cases into court, where, as the record 
shows, awards of 43 and 47 percent over 
the appraised value have been made. 

I think the amendment would clearly 
save money for the Government. It 
would save the difference between 25 per- 
cent and 43 or 47 percent. It would also 
save the cost of the attorneys which the 
Government employs in taking these 
cases to court. It would make possible 
a measure of justice to the landowners 
whose homes are being taken from them 
without their consent. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. As I understand, the 
amendment would apply only to trans- 
actions in which the Government is 
forced to condemn. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. It would not apply to a 
negotiated deal, would it? Let me ask 
the Senator this question: Is it not true 
that most acquisitions are by negotia- 
tion, and not by condemnation? The 
Government acquires most of the reser- 
voir lands by negotiation, does it not? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the Senator from Connecticut has raised 
a good point. I should like to insert in 
line 4 of my amendment, on page 1, after 
the word “is” the words “about to be.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his own 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
that would meet the point raised. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, it is the 
opinion of the Senator from Oklahoma 
that the amendment would result in no 
added expense, and in many cases it 
would result in savings to the Govern- 
ment. It is my opinion that the amend- 
ment is equitable and just, and should be 
accepted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the Senator given 
any recognition to the dangerous prece- 
dent which might be established in in- 
ducing State after State and munici- 
pality after municipality to provide new 
concessions to those from whom property 
is being taken for public improvements? 
When it is said that this amendment 
would apply only in cases of condemna- 
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tion, we are telling everyone to resort to 
condemnation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
perhaps we have cured that situation by 
the suggestion I made for modifying the 
amendment, following the suggestion of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH], so as not to require condemna- 
tion. 

It will be noted that the amendment is 
limited to land on which the owner lives, 
and has lived for 5 years. That is to 
avoid any possibility of speculation. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio that in my State some 
450,000 acres of land are in process of 
being taken for reservoirs. The Congress 
enacted special legislation to cover cases 
in which land was being taken from 
Indians, and providing for reimburse- 
ment, as the distinguished Senator from 
Utah will recall. But the white settler 


living alongside the Indian now finds 


that his home, where he may have lived 
for 25 or 50 years, is being taken from 
him, and the only appraised value that 
can be offered to him is that which is 
determined by going to the courthouse 
and looking up the records of sales by 
willing sellers over a period of years, 
estate sales, or something of that sort. 
The engineers are allowed to offer only 
an appraised value based upon sales in 
which there were willing sellers. The 
Government takes the land from home- 
steaders who may have lived upon it for 
50 years, and offers them a price based 
only upon sales by willing sellers, or 
estate sales; and in order to protect him- 
self the owner or the homesteader must 
gotocourt. When he has gone into court 
or before commissioners, under the evi- 
dence I have submitted for the Rxconn, 
juries have given 43 percent, and the 
commissioners have given an average of 
47 percent over the appraised values. 
That results in considerable inequity. 
The poor farmer or rancher hesitates to 
go to court, or is afraid to go to court, 
and he finally winds up with a lawyer, 
who takes the case on a contingent basis, 
with the result that the lawyer usually 
gets about half of the amount and the 
homesteader gets the other half. 

The amendment places a limitation of 
25 percent upon what can be received. 
That is consistent with the law which 
permits relocation costs to be paid to a 
man who is in business. Here we are 
dealing with a homesteader who in many 
cases in his later years finds he cannot 
relocate. Therefore the Government is 
put in the position of compelling him to 
give up his land and then assessing a 
capital gains tax on him and taking away 
part of the proceeds of the sale, even 
when he is not able to get the fair mar- 
ket value of his home. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In my opinion the 
vivid description of the inordinate cost 
which is falling upon Government in 
building public works at this time, and in 
acquiring properties needed for such 
projects, indicates stronger than any- 
thing that has been said today that a 
moratorium ought to be declared at this 
time, and should remain in effect until 
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such period as prices are normal and 

conditions are of a nature that the tax- 

payer gets a dollar for every dollar he 
ays. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I wonder whether the 
Senator means to have his amendment 
apply only to land acquisitions, or 
whether it should apply also to property 
acquisitions. What about the value of 
the property on the land? The Senator 
speaks about a homestead. I am think- 
ing about a dam that is about to be con- 
structed on land in my area, where the 
land, perhaps, is not the most valuable 
part of the property to be acquired. How 
does the Senator’s amendment affect 
that kind of situation? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, I believe 
that under existing law, 2 appraisals are 
made, 1 of the land and 1 of the im- 
provements on the land. 

Mr. KERR. And a man can go to 
court if he does not agree with either 
of them. 

Mr. BUSH. The point is that the Sen- 
ator’s amendment applies only to land 
value, and does not apply to any im- 
provements. 

Mr. KERR. If it is a homestead, it 
applies to the improvements. 

Mr. BUSH. It would seem so, but the 
amendment does not say so. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If they 
are fixed improvements; yes. 

Mr. BUSH. That is not stated in the 
amendment. 

Mr. KERR. That is the way I under- 
stood the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
amendment was intended to cover what 
would be a homestead of the person from 
whom the land is being taken. 

Mr. KERR. If he occupied it as a 
home for at least 5 years. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. The amendment does not 
make that point clear. I wonder if the 
amendment could not be modified so as 
to make it clear. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It could be modified to 
make it clearer. Nevertheless, when a 
person sells a piece of land, what is on 
the land goes with it, under the law. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Senator from Connecticut would like to 
have it clarified further, I would insert 
in line 4, page 2, after the words “of such 
land”, the words “and improvements.” 

Mr. BUSH. That would be all right 
at that point on page 2. How about page 
1, line 4 and line 7? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
believe it would be necessary on that 
page, because that is merely descriptive 
of the real estate. The appraisal factor 
comes in on line 4, page 2. 

Mr. BUSH. I understand what the 
Senator has in mind. If we are to have 
this kind of amendment added to the bill, 
I do not wish to have it confined merely 
to reservoirs. It should have broad ap- 
plication. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It does, 
so far as reservoirs are concerned. 

Mr. BUSH. It should be made clear 
that improvements are included with the 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I modify my amendment on 
page 2, line 4, after the words “of such 
land,” by inserting the words “and im- 
provements.” 

Mr. BUSH. I believe that is all right. 
Is the Senator satisfied that by adding 
those words on page 2 is the effective way 
of doing it? Does the Senator believe it 
is not necessary to add those words on 
page 1? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The first 
part, to which the Senator refers, is 
merely descriptive. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the Senator given 
consideration to the deluge of demands 
that will come to every legislature in 
the country and to the Department hav- 
ing to do with public works in connec- 
tion with highway improvements, that 
the newly declared principle in connec- 
tion with public works shall be made 
applicable to every type of condemna- 
tion? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
given consideration to that point. That 
is why I have limited the application of 
the amendment to reservoirs, There is 
a decided difference between taking land 
for that purpose and taking land for 
highway construction purposes. In con- 
nection with condemnation proceedings 
for highway purposes, severance damages 
can be paid. It is not necessary in all 
cases to take a complete farm. Author- 
ization is given to take land and to pay 
severance damages. When land is taken 
for reservoir purposes, the fine bottom 
land, the heart of the farm is taken. I did 
give consideration to that point, and I 
specifically made the amendment apply 
only to reservoirs, so that it would not 
set a precedent for highway taking. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not correct to 
say that what the Senator is now doing 
is writing a new measure of damages for 
the taking of land for public works such 
as reservoirs, flood control, and 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Only for 
reservoirs. 

Mr. WATKINS. Why should a new 
measure be written for reservoirs, and 
why should extra money be denied to 
other people who have their property 
taken? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The an- 
swer to that question is that the Govern- 
ment today pays more. Whenever a 
claimant goes to court now, he gets more 
than this authorization would give him. 
Under the amendment, the Government 
would pay out less money than it pays 
now, but the claimant would net more 
than he nets now. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I havea 
table showing what has happened when 
persons have had to go to court. In 12 
cases where the appraised value was $32 
an acre, the court awarded $45 an acre, 
an increase of 43 percent. 

Mr. WATKINS. Perhaps it was 
justified. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Perhaps 
so. Some of the cases went before com- 
missioners, Thirty-three cases went be- 
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fore commissioners, according to this 
table. I am now speaking only of the 
Randall Reservoir in my State. Thirty- 
three cases went before commissioners 
instead of before the Federal court. The 
appraisals in these cases had been $52 
an acre. When the cases went before 
commissioners where the findings had to 
be confirmed by the district court, the 
price was increased to $76 an acre, an in- 
crease of 47 percent. 

My amendment would permit the 
Corps of Engineers to settle the cases 
at 25 percent or for the cost of reloca- 
tion, whichever is lesser. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should like to say 
to the able Senator that I am not en- 
tirely unacquainted with the problem 
of values placed on real property by rea- 
son of necessary condemnation on the 
part of Federal agencies. I can recall 
some instances in my State of highly 
valuable property being subjected to ri- 
diculously low and unrealistic appraisal, 
and as a result litigation was required. 
As the Senator has suggested, a part of 
the proceeds from the judgments obvi- 
ously fiowed to the lawyers representing 
the homeowners. 

However, I wish to ask the Senator, a 
fellow member of the Committee on 
Public Works, if he would consider with- 
drawing his amendment at this time. 
If he would do so, I would join with him 
in urging that our committee give con- 
sideration to the problems involved, not 
merely with reference to condemnation 
in connection with potential reservoir 
sites, but generally in the field of flood 
control. I make that request in good 
faith. If we approve the amendment, 
we would place another element into 
the flood control bill which might raise 
some questions. Therefore, I hope that 
my friend will consider the good faith 
recommendation I make, namely, that 
he withdraw the amendment, so that we 
can subsequently hold hearings on it 
before our committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should be willing to limit 
the amendment to projects in the Mis- 
souri River Basin, but I think that is as 
far as I would wish to go. The reason 
why I say that is, this bill carries addi- 
tional authorization. These 450,000 
acres are being taken today. What hap- 
pens is that the people have to go into 
court to get a fair deal, and then, if they 
are middle-aged people, 50 or 60 years 
of age, if they do not reinvest the money 
within a year, a part of the pittance they 
receive is taken away in capital gains 
tax. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Senator yield 
for one more question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it not possible, I ask 
the Senator, for one to circumvent what 
the Senator is honestly trying to accom- 
plish, by intentionally depressing the 
value which a giyen governmental 
agency might arrive at, so that when 
the 25 percent is added the justice which 
the Senator has in mind still might not 
be done? 

I point that out as an off-the-cuff 
thought, which might need study. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The safe- 
guard against that would be that per- 
sons affected are not denied the right to 
go to court. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understand 
from the manager of the bill that this 
amendment will probably go to confer- 
ence. I oppose its going to conference, 

I should like to make a suggestion, 
The Senator from South Dakota is talk- 
ing about reservoirs and homeowners. 
We all understand that situation, and 
have a great deal of sympathy for those 
who may be affected. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, however, may come into the 
center of the city of Boston, as an ex- 
ample, in the near future. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. To create 
a reservoir? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No, to erect an 
office building, a new Federal building. 
Or the Federal Government might go to 
any other city. 

Some businesses which for a good 
Many years have been within the area 
where the office building is to be con- 
structed, will have to relocated. They 
will have to go somewhere else. It will 
cost much more to move such businesses 
than they will receive as payment for 
fair market value of their property. 

As the Senator from Utah has said, if 
we are to establish a new law for one 
special group of people, for whom we 
have a great deal of sympathy and re- 
gard, because homes are involved, we 
must also think of others who will suffer 
just as much from the financial point of 
view, if they have to reestablish their 
businesses. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is some provision on that 
point. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I bring that out 
for the consideration of the conferees, if 
the amendment should go to conference. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
be satisfied to have the amendment taken 
to conference. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, SALTONSTALL], the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.Kucue.],and other Senators 
feel the amendment should be modified 
or that provision should be omitted, I 
certainly would be reasonable about the 
matter; but I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
that there is a provision in one of the 
Military construction acts whereby a 
method is provided for paying relocation 
costs. I am sorry I cannot at this time 
give the precise reference to it, but there 
is a 25 pereent ceiling on the provision, 
I believe, and that was what suggested 
the use of the 25 percent ceiling in this 
instance. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The argument of the 
Senator makes sense to many of us. 
However, the thought occurs to me that 
there are many other situations besides 
those involving reservoirs, such as the 
one suggested by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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For example, in the State of Louisi- 
ana we are from time to time confronted 
with the necessity of making a major 
levee setback, and in such cases a great 
deal of land which is presently under 
cultivation is taken in order to move 
back the levee to help solve a flood-con- 
trol problem. We have to take land in 
the construction of a floodway designed 
to carry the flood waters of the Missis- 
sippi River into the Gulf of Mexico, 
rather than to have them topping the 
levees. The owners of such land have 
just as much a right to have the expenses 
of moving property paid to them as do 
the people with land taken for reservoirs. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may 
say to the distinguished Senator if the 
situation he speaks of involves a home 
I would feel that the same treatment 
should be extended. I limited the pro- 
posal to reservoirs, because when we talk 
about reservoirs we are talking about the 
taking of land which has to be the bot- 
tom land, the home and heart of the 
farm or ranch. I think that is the most 
aggravated case. 

Mr. LONG. I wish the Senator could 
visit the State of Louisiana, where we 
have lost the most gorgeous antebellum 
home on the Mississippi River because 
of the necessity for moving back the 
levee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If we 
take care of the most aggravated cases, 
perhaps we can work out some modifi- 
cation to take care of the other cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Case] as modified. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mr. 
President, I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment, as mod- 
ified, was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is now open to further amendment, 

Mr. KERR. There are three techni- 
cal amendments to which I should like 
to invite the attention of the Senate. 

On page 2, line 20, of the bill as it is 
before the Senate are the words “House 
Document Numbered”. The number was 
not available when the bill was printed, 
and is available now. The number 
should be 136“. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. On page 23, line 7, there 
is a similar amendment. The words 
“House Document Numbered” appear, 
and the number should be inserted, “137”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. On page 56, line 15, are 
the words “River in Oakland, McComb, 
and Wayne Counties, Michigan.” 

The word “Macomb” is spelled 
“M-c-C-o-m-b” and should be spelled 
“M-a-c-o-m-b.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk my amendment numbered 
“3-27-57-B” and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 10, 
it is proposed to add the following: 

Provided further, That construction of 
any project authorized under this act shall 
not be initiated and no moneys expended on 
or in connection with the works or struc- 
tures provided for in this act, until the 
States and local governments, private busi- 
nesses, and public organizations benefiting 
therefrom shall have committed themselves, 
by contract, to assume a minimum of 50 
percent of the total construction costs, and 
50 percent of the annual operation and 
maintenance costs: 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable talk under this 
dome in recent days on the necessity of 
reducing the Federal budget. And, if I 
interpret the signs correctly, practically 
everyone is in agreement on the general 
proposition that we must reduce Federal 
spending. : 

Under the circumstances, I feel im- 
pelled to provide my friends here in the 
Senate and, ultimately, in the House as 
well, an opportunity to reduce Federal 
spending commitments by at least a 
billion dollars. 

This is an unusual opportunity, be- 
cause it involves a measure which affects 
every State and Territory. Approval of 
the suggestion also would provide an 
opportunity for Chambers of Commerce 
and other organizations in every section 
of the country to applaud us for budget- 
ing economy, and to lend their support 
to a specific attempt to reduce the 
budget, an objective with respect to 
which all in general agree. 

The proposal is to amend S. 497, now 
under consideration, to provide for a 
50-50 cost sharing with the State and 
local beneficiaries of these projects. I 
hereby send this proposed amendment 
to the desk and ask that it be considered 
at the appropriate time. 

Now the first question that may occur 
to you, who have had sufficient time to 
study this bill and the report, is how can 
we effect a savings of a billion dollars 
on 50-50 cost sharing of a bill that au- 
thorizes appropriations of only $1,521,- 
554,000? 

The explanation is simple, and I think 
that this consideration will point up 
something that groups like the Hoover 
Commission have long been stressing. 
The fact is that every project authoriza- 
tion under the civil works program 
carries with it an implied annual opera- 
tion and maintenance cost of considera- 
ble, but unstated size. 

Lacking any concrete estimate from 
the agency or the committee, it is my 
well-considered guess that if the proj- 
ects authorized in this bill are con- 
structed, they will impose upon the Fed- 
eral Treasury within the next half cen- 
tury, operation and maintenance costs 
almost equal to the total authorization 
itself. In other words, we are not con- 
sidering an authorization of $1,521,554,- 
000, but an authorization of nearly $3 
billion during the first 50 years of project 
operation. 

My announced estimate of a saving of 
a billion dollars, therefore, is conserva- 
tive. It properly could have been at 
least a billion and a half dollars, be- 
cause the authorized operation and 
maintenance costs will be paid by Uncle 
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Sam for the life of the respective proj- 
ects, and that varies anywhere from 
fifty to several hundred years. 

I do not know why Congress chooses 
to close its eyes to the commitments 
made in civil works bills for future oper- 
ation and maintenance at Federal ex- 
pense. But it is a fact that we have 
sought to ignore these economic realities. 
I believe Senators will find no mention 
of operation and maintenance in the 
committee’s monetary summary of the 
bill on page 4 of the report on S. 497. 
That summary of costs includes only 
new construction work; no estimate is 
made of future operation and mainte- 
nance costs, and of who will pay for 
these costs when they accrue. This ob- 
viously is an area where a more com- 
plete congressional study is needed in 
order to implement the very careful ef- 
forts of the Bureau of the Budget to 
adequately budget future spending 
requirements. 

The Hoover Commission's Task Force 
on Water Resources and Power went 
into this matter during its investiga- 
tions of 1954 and 1955. At that time, 
the task force reported that costs for 
overhead planning, operation, and main- 
tenance of the civil works program had 
reached the grand total of $2,209,600,000. 
This amount almost equalled that ex- 
pended through fiscal 1954 for our entire 
navigation system facilities, which 
amounted to $2,359,600,000. The oper- 
ation and maintenance costs were not far 
behind the total amount expended for 
flood control construction, which 
reached $2,801,300,000 by the end of 
fiscal 1954. 

A review of the public-works appro- 
priations requests for fiscal 1958 should 
convince anyone that the operation and 
maintenance of Federal civil-works pro- 
grams is now a considerable budget item. 
according to a summary prepared by 
the Corps of Engineers, the total amount 
allocated for the operation and main- 
tenance of the general navigation and 
flood-control program amounted to $99 
million for fiscal 1958. To this amount 
must be added $15,520,000 for mainte- 
nance of the Mississippi River flood- 
control program, and an unspecified 
portion of the $1,650,000 appropriated 
annually for the St. Lawrence Board. 

Hence our existing operation and 
maintenance costs in this field amount 
annually to roughly $130 million. 

This, however, is not the complete 
picture. 

In January of this year, I requested 
the Chief of Engineers to give me a re- 
port on the estimated total annual cost 
in the future for operation and main- 
tenance of civil-works projects under 
construction or authorized and in an 
advanced planning stage with funds for 
their construction included in the 1958 
budget. This figure was estimated at 
$15 million annually in a letter to me 
from the Assistant Chief of Engineers 
dated February 12, 1957. 

In other words, the total committed 
cost merely for operating and maintain- 
ing projects completed or under con- 
struction amounts to $145 million an- 
nually. This means that in the next 50 
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years we should be prepared to spend 
roughly $8 billion merely to operate and 
maintain civil-works projects already 
authorized and under construction. 
This is an amount almost equal to the 
total cost of the entire civil-works pro- 
gram through 1954, including construc- 
tion, 

Furthermore, this operations and 
maintenance estimate of $8 billion does 
not include any cost estimate for proj- 
ects which have been authorized but 
which have not advanced to the con- 
struction phase. If Senators are not 
aware that a rather tremendous pro- 
gram has already been authorized, let 
me cite some figures on the civil-works 
program as of September 1, 1955. At 
that time the Chief of Engineers in- 
formed me that the estimated total cost 
of the authorized civil-works program 
had reached the grand total of $13,818,- 
716,000, and that Federal expenditures 
through fiscal 1956 amounted to only 
$5,398,381,000. This means that a back- 
log of roughtly $8 bilion already exists 
en authorized navigation and flood-con- 
trol projects. 

Under these circumstances, I think we 
must econcede that this bill to authorize 
an additional $114 billion worth of civil- 
works projects must be considered in 
the light of total appropriation commit- 
ments. 

Mr. President, this bill authorizes the 
expenditure of a billion and a half dol- 
lars. I think it is entitled to at least 1 
day’s discussion. When we come to con- 
sider a bill for the expenditure of a larger 
amount, perhaps we can take 2 days. 
I say this with no reflection on the col- 
league who suggested that I place the 
rest of my statement in the RECORD. 

This authorization, as I explained pre- 
viously, is actually for something in the 
neighborhood of $242 billion, if 50 years 
of operation and maintenance are added. 

This means, therefore, that in addi- 
tion to an authorized program for some 
$16 billion for construction, and oper- 
ation, and maintenance, we are commit- 
ting the Federal Government to spend 
also an additional $244 billion, or a total 
Federal commitment of nearly $19 bil- 
lion for this program. 

It is for this reason that I have come 

efore the Senate today with a proposal 
to require States and local beneficiaries 
to. share the costs of this new program 
on a 50-50 basis with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

In view of the circumstances that we 
are already committed to a $16 billion 
program almost completely at Federal 
expense, it seems fair to assume that the 
States and local interests involved would 
agree to share the costs of the new pro- 
gram proposed. ‘ 

Such local cost sharing not only woul 
make the State and local interests more 
acutely aware of what these two great 
programs cost, but it also should con- 
tribute to needed economies in the pro- 
gram. If Uncle Sam is paying the whole 
bill, there is a regrettable but common 
tendency for people on the local level, 
. where project benefits apply, to ignore 
excessive costs or waste that otherwise 
might be avoided. 
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This suggestion should not be con- 
strued as an attack upon the civil-works 
program, because it most definitely is 
not. I was once a member of the Pub- 
lic Werks Committee, and I am proud 
of our Engineer Corps and the outstand- 
ing work it has done in building flood- 
control and navigation facilities. More- 
over, I have long supported sound navi- 
gation and ficod-control projects, and 
expect to do so in the future. 

Actually, I believe the facts are that 
the Corps of Engineers has consistently 
favored policies calling for adequate par- 
ticipation in costs by all identifiable 
beneficiaries. It is largely by depart- 
ing from the corps rather consistent 
recommendations that Congress has 
placed these two fine programs on a 
basis of almost complete subsidization 
by the Federal Government. This is not 
good for the corps, for the Government, 
or for water-resource development gen- 
erally. 

I, therefore, propose that the Senate 
take action today to stop this movement 
to saddle Uncle Sam with all the costs 
of building and maintaining flood-con- 
trol and navigation works. Let us take 
the recommendations of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to 
heart, and invite the States and local 
governments to join with us in paying 
for these services and in reducing costs 
and eliminating waste. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor a letter dated February 25, 1957, 
from the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 

UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. February 25, 1957. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PresmEnT: The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States believes that 
a national water resources policy is impera- 
tive to the sound economic growth and secu- 
rity of the United States. We share this 
view with five other leading natural re- 
sources organizations, as follows: American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Engineers Joint 
Council, National Reclamation Association, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, Na- 
tional Water Conservation Conference. 

These organizations agree that the job of 
“making the best uses of water, rapidly be- 
coming our most precious natural resource,” 
is a responsibility shared by all of us, includ- 
ing governments at Federal, State, and local 
levels and all other groups dedicated to 
sound land and water development. The 
orderly use and conservation of our water 
resources will assure the ascending stand- 
ard of living that is within the reach of 
the material and human resources of the 
Nation. 

A committee representing these six organi- 
zations has given careful and extended study 
to the report of your Cabinet Committee on 
Water Resources Policy. As a result of this 
study, the chamber of commerce individ- 
ually, as well as the group collectively, sup- 
ports the principles and objectives of that 
report and concurs in a majority of its con- 
clusions. We especially concur in the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That the present program of basic data 
collection be accelerated and put on a more 
consistent and definite basis. 
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2. That planning be conducted on a 
erative basis with representatives of all Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies: involved. 

3. That a reorganization be adopted to in- 
clude: Regional or river-basin committees, 
to serve in advisory rather than operating 
capacities; and a permanent Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee, to serve as the medium 
for coordinating the interrelated functions 
of Federal agencies. (Most of the six or- 
ganizations, including the chamber of com- 
merce, also concur in a recommendation for 
an independent board of review, established 
by Congress, to serve both the Congress and 
the President as an impartial economic- 
engineering consuitant on the feasibility of 
Federal projects.) 

4. That the principles which recognize 
water rights as property rights be accepted. 
(Any study of the relationships between 
property rights to water and the social and 
economic development, and of the principles 
and criteria to be incorporated in law re- 
garding such rights, as proposed in the Cab- 
inet Committee report, should be conducted 
by a group composed of Federal and State 
representatives plus local interests including 
private industry.) 

5. That no system of relative priorities for 
use of water be applied uniformly to the 
entire country. 

6. That evaluations of water projects by 
all agencies be on a uniform basis. 

7. That each major water resource proj- 
ect be separately authorized by Congress. 

8. That, as a general policy, all interests 
participate in the cost of water resources de- 
velopment projects in accordance with the 
measure of their benefits. 

We therefore offer our assistance in the 
formation of public opinion in support of 
legislation to carry out these recommenda- 
tions. 

Finally, Mr. President, we are heartily 
gratified by what we understand to be your 
intention to throw the full weight of your 
office behind a program to establish a sound 
national water policy. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN S. COLEMAN, 
P President. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, this 
letter announces that not only the United 
States Chamber of Commerce but also 
these other distinguished national or- 
ganizations are solidly in favor of cost- 
sharing by project beneficiaries: The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Engineers Joint Council, National Rec- 
lamation Association, National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, National Water 
Conservation Conference. 

The statement of policy supported by 
these groups, according to United States 
Chamber of Commerce President John 
S. Coleman, is this: 

8. That, as a general policy, all interests 
participate in the cost of water resources de- 
velopment projects in accordance with the 
measure of their benefits. 


Cost-sharing by project beneficiaries 
is absolutely essential to sound and con- 
sistent progress toward the solution of 
our water resource development needs. 
The Hoover Commission estimated in 
1955 that the Federal initial outlay for 
constructing werks to conserve and de- 
velop the water resources of this country 
could amount to $70 billion. Now, if a 
planning and operation and mainte- 
nance estimate could be placed along- 
side that awesome construction figure, 
we really would have an astronomical 
cost estimate for future, long-term water 
resource needs. For this reason, it 
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makes sense that beneficiaries on all 
levels should participate in the costs of 
this vitally needed program, and I be- 
lieve the 85th Congress can take a posi- 
tive step toward such a goal by requiring 
cost-sharing on this omnibus bill author- 
ization. 

On the question of the present cost- 
sharing in the civil-works program, I 
wish to quote the Hoover Commission 
Task Force on Water Resources and 
Power, volume 1, pages 15 and 16: 

The task force ran a check on a large 
Sample of projects representing 75 percent 
of costs of $1.4 billion, and listed as currently 
active by the Corps of Engineers. The check 
showed that for active projects in the cate- 
gories that Called for local contributions, 
the average of such contributions was about 
12.6 percent of the total costs. For all active 
flood-control projects of all kinds in the 
sample—a total of some $3.18 billion—the 
local contributions totaled 6.1 percent. For 
navigation programs, cash contributions of 
local beneficiaries total about 2 percent of 
the total: costs of projects for which the 
Federal Government appropriated $2.5 bil- 
lion. Some contributions to operation and 
maintenance are made by local interests. 

For navigation projects, there is a single 
exception to this general rule in the conti- 
nental United States. The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is to be constructed and operated as a 
public corporation with charges on users of 
the waterway to meet operation, mainte- 
nance, allowance for payment in lieu of 
State and local taxes and administrative 
costs and to pay interest on and amortize 
capital outlay. Even in this case, the Fed- 
eral Treasury is required to take the cor- 
poration’s bonds, and hence the project is 
not wholly self-sufficient, 


Let me say that of course there are 
numerous public works projects which 
are paying their own way; but now Iam 
speaking in general terms of the entire 
program. I have checked these figures 
carefully, and I believe them to be accu- 
rate. 

Mr. President, I submit my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, as all 
Members of the Senate realize, the effect 
of the amendment—when stated in sim- 
ple language—would be to destroy the 
bill. 

The Senator from Utah has called at- 
tention to the fact that there is a backlog 
of authorizations of public works proj- 
ects to the extent of approximately $8 
billion, and that they are projects for 
which funds have not been made avail- 
able. However, the Senetor from Utah 
has failed to state that this year, the year 
1957, his amendment would require the 
States and local agencies of government 
to pay 50 percent of the cost of the flood- 
control, navigation, and other projects 
constructed under the authorizations 
contained in the bill, and then to pay 50 
percent of the maintenance costs. 

I cannot believe that the Senator from 
Utah is serious in submitting his amend- 
ment. Therefore, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the matter to the Senate on the basis 
of the amendment’s own ridiculousness. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 
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Mr. MALONE. The policy adopted by 
Congress approximately 75 years ago 
was to submit each individual project to 
the Army engineers, for their report; and 
if the engineers found, after a full in- 
vestigation, that the benefits to the Na- 
tion would exceed the cost of the project, 
the Army engineers would recommend 
that the project be considered, by the 
proper Congressional committee. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. In recent years has 
there been any evidence of an intention 
to change that 75-year-old policy? 

Mr. KERR. I do not recall any such 
effort which has been made so abruptly 
and so forcibly as the one which has 
been made just now by the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. MALONE. Then would it not be 
the best policy to have the proposal con- 
sidered by the proper committee? In 
other words, if a 75-year-old policy of 
Congress is to be changed, should not 
such a proposal to change it be considered 
by the Public Works Committee or some 
other Congressional committee, in order 
to make sure that the proposal was in 
proper form? 

Mr. KERR. I think so. Furthermore, 
rather than adopt the amendment now, 
the Senate would have saved a great deal 
of time by killing the bill before it was 
submitted to the committee, for its con- 
sideration over so long a time, and dur- 
ing so many days of hearings. In that 
way a very great amount of time and 
trouble could have been saved. 

Mr. MALONE. Under a bill introduced 
by Senator Newlands, from the State of 
Nevada, in 1902, the Congress adopted a 
policy which at that time was designed 
principally to develop the arid areas, so 
they would be available for tax pur- 
poses. Under that policy, approximately 
18 million or 20 million acres have been 
thus developed. That policy was to ad- 
vance the money, to be repaid without 
interest over an amortization period of 
25, 30, or 40 years; and recently some of 
the amortization periods have extended 
up to 60 or 75 years. But in that case 
a different agency of the Government— 
namely, the Department of the Interior, 
the Bureau of Reclamation—would pass 
on the individual projects; and if it 
considered that the cost could be repaid 
on such a basis, without interest, under 
a reasonable amortization period, it 
would recommend that the project be 
considered by the proper Congressional 
committee. Is that not true? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. In the past 50 years 
has there been any tendency to change 
that policy? 

Mr. KERR. I have not noticed any ef- 
fort to do so. 

Mr. MALONE. If it were proposed to 
change the policy, does the Senator from 
Oklahoma think the proposal should be 
submitted to the proper committee, in 
order to permit it to hold the necessary 
hearings and to learn the views of the 
people of the United States? 

Mr. KERR. I certainly think so. If 
such a proposal were to be made, it would 
be appropriate for it to be made in con- 
nection with a reclamation bill. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I am 
not laboring under the delusion that my 
amendment will be approved. I realize 
that such public works bills have largely 
been at the expense of the taxpayers all 
over the country. 

Although the community benefits have 
been identifiable, I can recall being in 
various parts of the country in which 
I have seen such projects with benefits 
which have gone almost entirely to 
private users. For instance, I recall see- 
ing a long inland canal which was con- 
structed and maintained at the cost of 
the United States Government, and not 
even tolls were charged to the private 
shippers who used the canal. One of the 
newspapers in that city published sort of 
a boast about how much the private 
operating companies were saved by be- 
ing able to use the canal, which was con- 
structed and maintained at the expense 
of the United States Government. That 
canal is an example of similar develop- 
ments which have been made. I do not 
blame anyone in particular for them. 

However, when the reclamation pro- 
gram was begun, Congress insisted that 
all of the costs should be repaid; and, 
in addition, it was required that inter- 
est be paid on cost allocated to power 
production municipal and industrial 
water. 

My point is that if now we even go 
halfway in the public-works program 
in the direction which was taken in con- 
nection with the reclamation program, 
we shall be able to save the Government 
approximately $1 billion; and to that 
extent, at least, the country would be 
better off. 

In view of the fact that the other im- 
portant amendments I have offered have 
been rejected by the Senate, and in view 
of the situation now existing with re- 
spect to the budget, it will be difficult for 
me to vote for the bill, 

Mr. President, I am not alone in taking 
this position for repayment of costs of 
public-works projects. Senators should 
not think that I am the only one who 
has this idea. It is not original with me, 
at all. The Hoover Commission has re- 
ported on it, and has studied it exten- 
sively. All of us have nothing but praise 
for the Hoover Commission. It is the 
suggestion of the Hoover Commission 
that some arrangement be made to re- 
quire the payment of the local benefits. 
This time we have in the present bill a 
provision to that effect, in the case of 
municipal water which the public-works 
program will bring into use, and also in 
the case of the water which will be pro- 
vided for industrial purposes. In a few 
cases of that sort we are coming up to 
the reclamation standards. That has 
been the boast of the agency concerned 
and sponsoring Senators, and I think 
such a development is a good one. Iam 
glad to be able to state that in this re- 
spect we are beginning to proceed in the 
right direction. Many sections of the 
country, however, have virtually had a 
free ride on Government money for such 
developments, the benefits of which 
could easily be identified as going to 
those sections or communities. How- 
ever, they have not been required in most 
instances to pay any part of the cost. 
The Corps of Engineers has moved 
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steadily in the direction of trying to get 
the Congress to adopt such a program, 
which is only fair to the country. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I come from a 
seacoast State. I should like to obtain 
some information from the Senator from 
Utah. Does he claim that the Corps of 
Engineers suggests that cities and coun- 
ties located on harbors, in tidewater, 
should pay for harbor dredging, aids to 
navigation, and so forth? 

Mr. WATKINS. The Corps of Engi- 
neers does not go quite that far; but 
there are many identifiable benefits 
which are limited to the particular com- 
munities concerned. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. When a Coast 
Guard bill is brought before us, will the 
Senator from Utah suggest that the 
shipping companies or navigation com- 
panies be required to pay for the light- 
houses, buoys, and similar aids to navi- 
gation? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think the 
policy goes quite that far. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I do not under- 
stand why it should not, if the principle 
the Senator from Utah advocates is a 
correct one. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is not a part of 
the public works bill. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Utah referred to a canal. The pending 
bill is not limited to rivers; it also ap- 
plies to harbors. 

Mr. WATKINS. I remember reading 
in the reports a reference to some per- 
sons or groups who wished to keep the 
ocean from eroding their property, and 
they have spent some amounts.of money 
for the construction of breakwaters, and 
so forth, to protect their private boat 
landings. But even they wish to have 
the Government refund to them moneys 
they have expended on such projects. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. If the principle of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah is put into effect, it seems to me 
that the entire program of navigation 
improvements and aids, both on the sea- 
coast and in the interior, will be com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think so. 
The benefits of the programs are easily 
identifiable. If the program I propose 
goes into effect, it will be easy to identify 
benefits which are local in nature. 

As I say, this is not my original idea, 
but it is being submitted by some of the 
best economists and planners of this 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
_ WATKINS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I move 
to amend the pending bill, S. 497, by in- 
serting, after line 4, on page 6, the fol- 
lowing: 

Cleveland Harbor, Ohio: House Document 
No. 107, 85th Congress, at an estimated cost 
of $14,927,000. 


This item has been approved by the 
Corps of Engineers and by the Budget 
Bureau, and there are several hundred 
million dollars of projects which have 
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not been so approved. It involves a part 
of the harbor improvement made nec- 
essary by the St. Lawrence Waterway 
development. If we are to be able to 
meet the deadline, this improvement will 
have to be authorized at this time. 

I have talked to the chairman of the 
committee about the amendment. The 
chairman tells me it is satisfactory to 
him, because the project has been ap- 
proved by both the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Corps of Engineers. 

I have talked to my colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], 
about it. He agrees that this item ought 
to be placed in the bill, along with the 
other authorizations it contains. 

Mr. KERR. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio that the 
project has been approved by the Corps 
of Engineers and by the Bureau of the 
Budget. It has a benefit-cost ratio of 
about 4 to 1. Certainly, it is a project 
which would have been included in the 
bill had it been presented to the commit- 
tee while the bill was in the process of 
being formulated by the committee. The 
Senator from Oklahoma would certainly 
favor the inclusion of the amendment in 
the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I understand the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] is in favor of 
the project. 

Mr. BRICKER. The junior Senator 
from Ohio has said he would support the 
amendment on the same conditions he 
made as to the other projects. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
budget includes $383 million worth of 
projects which have either been disap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget or 
are not in conformity with the formula 
guiding the Corps of Engineers in de- 
termining the acceptability of a public 
works project. Since the bill was sub- 
mitted to the committee, $12 million 
worth of new projects that have not been 
approved have been offered as amend- 
ments to the bili. 

T reserve for myself the right to deter- 
mine whether I shall vote for the bill or 
not, but it seems to me I would be unfair 
to my constituents in Ohio if I were to 
say to them the bill included almost $400 
million worth of unacceptable projects, 
but I did not concur with my associate 
Senator from Ohio in the proposal that 
the project dealing with Ohio ought to 
be submitted. It is on that basis that I 
joined with the senior Senator from 
Ohio, reserving to myself the right to 
vote against the bill if I should so 
determine. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish the Recorp to show that 
the $383 million in the bill to which the 
Senator has referred ineludes projects 
amounting to $137 million on which 
reports may not have been fully com- 
pleted, but it does not necessarily mean 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of the Budget are opposed to them. The 
$380 million figure has been bandied 
about this afternoon, but it includes $137 
million worth of projects which may still 
be approved, which may be in the same 
category as the Ohio project, and as to 
which reports are in process of being 
completed, 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on the 
basis of the standard urged by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, this is a worthy 
project and is entitled to be in the bill. 
The statement of the junior Senator 
from Ohio at least is subject to an in- 
terpretation which I do not believe 
agrees with the facts, One of the com- 
pilations referred to concerned nearly 
$100 million worth of projects in connec- 
tion with which there was some question 
on the part of the Bureau of the Budget 
as to local participation. So the figure of 
$383 million is not correct in that re- 
spect. Regardless of that fact, and re- 
gardless of the views the junior Senator 
from Ohio may have expressed about it, 
I say, on the basis of the specifications 
and formula which have been considered 
by the committee, and the worthiness 
and economic evaluation of the project, 
the Senator from Oklahoma is in favor 
of the amendment. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the amendment, with the un- 
derstanding that the ratio of 4 to 1 is 
a very economical ratio. 

I should like to pay my compliments 
to the chairman of the subcommittee 
and also the chairman of the committee 
for their study of the needs of the Nation 
for flood control and navigation; and 
also their courage in proposing from 
time to time certain expenditures, al- 
though the Bureau of the Budget may 
not have recommended them. 

I think I can say with good grace, 
in view of the fact that the largest single 
deletion from the bill was a reduction of 
$75 million for a project on the lower 
Mississippi River, that the committee 
has done a good job. It has worked 
very hard. I am satisfied the commit- 
tee was doing the best it could to see 
to it that the needs of the Nation for 
improving navigation and flood control 
were being met. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a statement prepared by 
me describing the great benefits of the 
Yaquina Bay harbor improvement proj- 
ect, which has been authorized today 
by the Senate as an integral feature of 
S. 497. Yaquina Bay is a major harbor 
and seaport on the Oregon seacoast, 
near the communities of Newport and 
Toledo. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 

Authorization of the Yaquina Bay and 
harbor project in the Flood Control Act of 
1957 will set the stage for a new era of 
economic development in a timber-rich sec- 
tion of the Oregon seacoast. On behalf of 
the people of Oregon, I wish to extend to 
the distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Public Works Committee [Mr. CHavez] and 
the distinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Flood Control, Rivers and Har- 
bors |Mr. Kerr], their appreciation for the 
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assistance and cooperation given in con- 
sideration of this important project which 
will open the way for extensive seaborne 
commerce. 

The Yaquina Bay and harbor project was 
among those included in the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of 1956 which was vetoed by 
the President. Inclusion of the project in 
the 1957 act, after thorough analysis and 
study by the Chief of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, reaffirms the desirability and need 
for this development. I was pleased to 
have had the opportunity to make the mo- 
tion for inclusion of this vital Oregon proj- 
ect in the Flood Control Act of 1957. 

The Yaquina Bay project calls for deepen- 
ing the channel entrance to a depth of 40 
feet, improving the inside channel to a depth 
of 30 feet, and enlarging the inside turn- 
ing basin. Establishment of this deepwater 
harbor is of far-reaching importance to the 
adjacent territory. Adequate facilities at 
Yaquina Bay will provide means for un- 
locking the vast potential of the surround- 
ing arez—a section rich in timber and other 
resources. 

Development of Yaquina Bay is expected 
to contribute to the further diversification 
of Oregon’s industrial makeup. Construc- 
tion of pulp and paper manufacturing fa- 
cilities in the area is aimed at greater uti- 
lization of the region’s timber resources, and 
in improving the opportunities for year- 
round employment. 

The opening of Yaquina Bay to large sea- 
going ships will give impetus to the area’s 
prospects for growth and development, fore- 
shadowing a broad expansion of ocean ship- 
ping along the Oregon coast. I am proud 
to have been privileged to participate, with 
my distinguished senior colleague |Mr. 
Morse] in working for the approval of Ya- 
quina Bay and harbor project. It will open 
new horizons for the development of Ore- 
gon. 


Mr. KNOWLAND.. Mr. President, at 
the appropriate place, prior to the last 
vote, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], in opposition 
to the final passage of the bill. The 
Senator from New Jersey is necessarily 
absent. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMITH OF NEW JERSEY 


~ The bill, S. 497, which we have under con- 
sideration, would authorize an additional 
$1,500,090,000 for navigation, flood control 
and beach erosion projects throughout this 
country. At a time when we are attempting 
to grapple with the ponderous task of con- 
trolling expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment within reasonable limits, I feel that 
every additional authorization for expendi- 
ture should receive the closest scrutiny. 

However, it is extremely difficult for a 
Senator who is not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works to evaluate the over 
100 different projects which are contained 
in this omnibus bill. For that reason I 
voted to recommit the bill to the Public 
Works Committee so that the members of 
that committee, who are most conversant 
and knowledgeable with the details of the 
various projects, could perform what I con- 
sider to be the necessary task of reducing 
the total authorization contained in the bill. 
I felt that they were best qualified to de- 
termine those projects which can reasonably 
be postponed in the light of our budgetary 
situation. Unfortunately, the motion to 
recommit failed. 

As a result, I find myself forced to vote 
against this bill. I feel that only the most 
vitally necessary and crucial projects should 
be authorized, There are already authori- 
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zations available in the sum of some eight or 
nine billion dollars for which no appropria- 
tion has been made. There have been some 
2,300 navigation projects authorized at an es- 
timated cost of 84.3 billion, of which only 
$2.1 billion has been appropriated, leaving 
$2.2 billion yet to be appropriated to com- 
plete these authorized projects. 

There have been some 760 projects author- 
ized for flood control with a total estimated 
cost of $6.3 billion, of which only $2.6 billion 
has been appropriated, leaving $3.7 billion 
yet to be appropriated to complete these 
authorized projects. 

If you include multipurpose projects 
which serve navigation purposes, there is a 
total of $3.3 billion yet to be appropriated 
to complete already authorized navigation 
projects, instead of $2.2 billion. Similarly 
inciuding multipurpose projects which 
serve flood control purposes, there is a total 
of $5.5 billion yet to be appropriated to 
complete already authorized flood control 
projects, instead of $3.7 billion. 

In the light of these facts, and the fact 
that the Senate has refused to recommit the 
bili to enable the committee to reduce the 
total of authorized projects, I cannot feel 
that we are endangering the progress of navi- 
gation and flood control work by voting 
against this bill. If there are specific, indi- 
vidual projects for which the defeat of this 
bill will mean immediate, critical and un- 
avoidable damage, I believe such critical 
projects should be presented to the Senate 
on their individual merits and should be 
separately considered. 

For these and other reasons, I oppose the 
omnibus bill and will vote against it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on that 
question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY], 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], the Senator from South Carolina 
r. Jonnston], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Rosertson], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] is 
paired with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

I announce also that on this vote the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] is 
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paired with the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New York would 
vote “nay.” 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
ton] is paired with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Missouri 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
South Carolina |Mr. Jonnston], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAU- 
vER], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Nrety], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RuUssELL], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMarRHERSI, and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Maryland IMr. BUTLER 
and Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT], the Senators from New 
York [Mr. Ives and Mr. Javits], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Pur- 
TELL], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SMITH] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
BARRETT], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Cartson], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER], and the Senators from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER and Mr. MAR- 
TIN] are detained on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Colorado would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. BEALL] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Mary- 
land would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy] is paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote “nay.” 

Also, on this vote, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs! is paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Aiken Ellender Johnson, Tex, 
Anderson Ervin err 
Bush Fulbright Kuchel 
Carroll Gore ng 
Case, S. Dak. Green uson 
Chavez Hayden Malone 
Church Holland Mansfield 
Clark Humphrey Martin, Pa. 
Dworshak Jackson McClellan 
Eastland Jenner McNamara 
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Monroney Potter Stennis 
Mundt Revercomb Thye 
Neuberger Scott Wiley 
Pastore Sparkman Young 
NAYS—22 

Bricker Douglas Saltonstall 
Bridges Flanders Schoeppel 
Byrd Frear Smith, Maine 
Case, N. J. Hruska Thurmond 
Cooper Knowland Watkins 
Cotton Lausche Williams 
Curtis Morton 
Dirksen Payne 

NOT VOTING—32 
Allott Hickenlooper Murray 
Barrett Hi Neely 
Beall Ives O'Mahoney 
Bennett Javits Purtell 
Bible Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Biakley Kefauver Russell 
Butler Kennedy Smathers 
Capehart Langer Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Martin, Iowa Symington 
Goldwater McCarthy Talmadge 
Hennings Morse 


So the bill (S. 497) was passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which Senate bill 497 was 
passed. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral to lay on the table the motion 
to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. s 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of order No. 181, S. 
1034, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1034) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey to the University 
of Missouri for agricultural purposes, 
certain real property in Callaway County, 
Mo. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


THE CABARET AND OTHER WAR- 
TIME EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, during 
my service in the United States Senate, 
I have repeatedly introduced measures 
designed to repeal the wartime emer- 
gency taxes. The most recent of these 
measures, S. 29, introduced January 7 
of this year, is like its predecessors, de- 
signed to preserve the good faith of Con- 
gress by correcting a number of wrongs 
as exemplified by many hidden excise 
taxes which contribute little if anything 
to net Treasury revenues while denying 
employment and legitimate business 
expansion. 

Mr. President, during wartime emer- 
gencies generally the war and excise 
taxes are invoked to pay the cost of war, 
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and no one particularly objects, because 
everyone knows the money has to be 
secured to pay the freight. The people 
are willing to stand the taxes during that 
period of time. 

However, I address myself at this time 
to one of the most glaring of these tax 
inequalities, namely, the excise on live 
entertainment, particularly music, which 
is assessed under the misnomer of the 
cabaret tax. This completely uneco- 
nomic tax—I term it uneconomic be- 
cause in its present surreptitious form— 
it is unquestionably costing the Treasury 
more than any legitimate tex should 
cost—continues at its wholly unrealistic 
rate of 20 percent. It was established, 
like other taxes which I seek to repeal, 
as a wartime emergency tax and con- 
tinues as the only one on which the 
Congress has not exercised even a tempt- 
ing act of good faith by reducing it to the 
level of other obnoxious excise taxes. 

Whether or not these exceptions are 
justified is of no consequence because we 
are not keeping faith with the American 
taxpayer when we sell them a temporary 
tax on an emergency basis and then ex- 
tend and amend it until the temporary 
measure becomes a permanent policy. 

Mr. President, I need go no further 
than the so-called reciprocal trade agree- 
ments act of 1934, which was passed 
under the guise of an emergency measure 
supposedly to rescue this country from 
the economic depression. In reality it 
was, and still is, a sinister plan to divide 
the markets of this country with the rest 
of the world and to bring about the 
destruction of the American standard of 
living by reducing the financial status 
of the American public to that of a com- 
mon world level. Every time that act 
has come up for extension an emergency 
has been created or magnified in order 
to gain such an extension. 

Now the cabaret tax is particularly 
oppressive in my State of Nevada where 
tourism bulks very large in overall State 
income. 

The entertainment industry, the hotel 
industry and particularly the musicians, 
who depend for their livelihood on the 
well-being of the entertainment indus- 
try, have made a wholly convincing case 
before the excise tax subcommittee of the 
Ways and Means Committee for relief 
from this particularly oppressive tax. 

Indeed, these sorely oppressed indus- 
tries and employee groups made an 
equally convincing case to the pertinent 
committees and to the membership of 
both houses of the preceding 84th Con- 
gress. But they still wait for relief and, 
so far, without any plain indication that 
it will come without additional delay. 
This despite the fact, I am reliably in- 
formed, that far more than a majority 
of the Members of the 84th Congress and 
the present Congress have pledged some 
form of substantial relief. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that these 
archaic tax policies should be corrected 
at this session of Congress and at the 
earliest possible moment. Action is de- 
manded on two grounds: 

First. They were enacted under the 
valid promise that these so-called 
emergency levies would not be permitted 
to survive the war emergency and, there- 
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fore, the good faith of the Congress is 
pledged to their correction. 

Second. They are, for the most part, 
and particularly with respect to the 
cabaret tax, nuisance taxes of question- 
able revenue potential the repeal of 
which would generate other and greater 
legitimate revenues through resuitant. 
increased business and income taxes: 

It is extremely unfortunate that Amer- 
ican tax dollars are being generously 
spent to rebuild the opera houses of our 
“star boarders” abroad and to rehabili- 
tate the Government-supported sympho- 
nies of the Old World while American 
musicians are faced with unemployment 
hastened through inequitable taxation, 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
12 O'CLOCK TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM— 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have this announce- 
ment brought to the attention of the 
Digest clerk and the majority and minor- 
ity aides, so that all Senators may be 
informed. I expect tomorrow to ask the 
Senate to consider some of the following 
bills: 

Order No. 11, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 2, concurrent resolution to create a 
joint Congressional committee to make 
a full and complete study and investi- 
gation of all matters connected with the 
election, succession, and duties of the 
President and Vice President. 

Order No. 69, Senate Resolution 24, 
resolution to amend rule XIV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate. 

Order No. 130, H. R. 4815, to provide 
permanent authority for the Postmaster 
General to establish postal stations at 
camps, posts, or stations of the Armed 
Forces, and at defense or other strategic 
installations, and for other purposes. 

Order No. 160, S. 1585, to amend the 
Legislative Reorganizaton Act of 1946 to 
provide for more effective evaluation of 
the fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States, 

Order No, 179, S. 78, to provide for the 
maintenance and operation of the bridge 
to be constructed over the Potomac River 
from Jones Point, Va., to Maryland. 

Order No. 180, S. 685, to extend the 
life of the District of Columbia Audito- 
rium Commission. 

Order No. 181, S. 1034, to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
convey to the University of Missouri for 
agricultural purposes, certain real prop- 
erty in Callaway County, Mo. 

Order No, 182, S. 812, to amend the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 with respect to 
price support for extra long staple cotton. 

Order No. 183, S. 1314, to extend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, and for other 
purposes. 
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Order No. 184, S. 1442, to facilitate the 
regulation, control, and eradication of 
plant pests. 

Order No. 185, S. 44, to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to exchange cer- 
tain lands in the State of New Mexico. 

Order No. 187, S. 1549, to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 

Order No. 188, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 39, to authorize the construction of 
certain water conservation projects to 
provide for a more adequate supply of 
water for irrigation purposes in the 
Pecos River Basin, New Mexico and 
Texas. 

Order No. 189, S. 42, to provide for 
the construction by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the San Angelo Federal recla- 
mation project, Texas, and for other 
purposes. 

Order No. 190, S. 1679, to increase 
the special assistance authorization 
available to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association for the purchase of 
mortgages insured under title VIII of 
the National Housing Act. 

I believe all those bills have been 
cleared by the minority leader, and we 
have given previous notice that we 
wished to be in a position to proceed to 
their consideration. I hope we shall not 
have any great controversies, and a long 
session tomorrow is not anticipated. 

Now, Mr. President, pursuant to the 
order previously entered, I move that the 
Senate stand adjourned until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned, the adjournment be- 
ing, under the order previously entered, 
until tomorrow, Friday, March 29, 1957, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate March 28, 1957: 
UNITED NATIONS 

Stanley C. Allyn, of Ohio, to be the repre- 
sentative of the United States of America to 
the 12th session of the Economic Commission 
for Europe of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate March 28, 1957: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

TO BE AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENI- 

POTENTIARY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
_ ICA TO THE COUNTRIES INDICATED 

John Clifford Folger, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to Belgium. 

Philip Young, of New York, to the Nether- 
lands. 

Philip W. Bonsal, of the District of Co- 
Tumbia, to Bolivia, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Fred C. Scribner, Jr., of Maine, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Louis J. Hector, of Florida, to be a mem- 
ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board for a term 
of 6 years, expiring December 31, 1962. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, Marcu 28, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Demetrios G. Kalaris, Sts. Con- 
stantine and Helen Greek Orthodox 
Church, Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Heavenly Father, who in Thy mercy 
and heavenly kindness dost regard the 
prayers of all who call upon Thee with 
their whole heart, incline Thine heart 
and hear our prayer now humbly offered 
unto Thee. 

Be mindful, O Lord, of these, Thy 
servants. Grant them Thy grace so that 
they may lead a godly and righteous 
life, blameless and peaceful ever serv- 
ing Thee. Grant them the wisdom, de- 
votion, and dedication needed in this 
hour when grave decisions must be 
made to strengthen our Nation, to in- 
crease and keep our people and every 
nation of the world in peace so that they 
may enjoy the many liberties which, O 
Heavenly Creator, Thou hast bestowed 
upon us. 

Whereas Christ hath made us all free, 
we, as freedom-loving people, on the 
136th anniversary of Greek independ- 
ence, reaffirm our conviction that all 
men are created equal, and we petition 
our Heavenly Creator to bestow His eter- 
nal loving kindness upon us so that we 
may promote brotherhood under the 
fatherhood of God. 

May the spirit of the Lord which 
guided the founders of this great Re- 
public lead all people to the apprecia- 
tion of the many liberties we enjoy and 
may it abide in our hearts, for where the 
spirit of the Lord is there is everlasting 
liberty. 

For every good gift and every perfect 
gift which is from above and cometh 
from Thee, Father of Light, we give glory, 
worship, and thanks unto Thee, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, now 
and forever and world without end. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the House by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, who also informed the House 
that on March 27, 1957, the President 
approved and signed a joint resolution 
of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 209. Joint resolution to provide 
interim assistance, through the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, in relieving the 
shortage of funds for home loans, and for 
other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 4090. An act to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates. 


March 28 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 
NO. 231 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that executive com- 
munication No. 231, from the Secretary 
of the Army, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, be 
rereferred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION NO. 
431 AND H. R. 5021 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, H. R. 
5021, together with the accompanying 
executive communication No. 431, which 
was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, be rereferred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business may sit next 
week during general debate in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD, 1956—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAK=R laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10 (b) (4) of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, approved June 24, 1937, and 
of section 12 (1) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, approved June 
25, 1938, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress, the report of 
the Railroad Retirement Board for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1956. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
TuE WHITE House, March 28, 1957. 


MAJOR DISASTERS—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 142) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have the honor to transmit here- 
with a report of activity under author- 
ity of Public Law 875, 81st Congress, as 
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amended, and required by section 8 of 
such law. 

Funds which have been appropriated 
to accomplish the Federal assistance de- 
termined eligible under this authority 
are specifically appropriated to the Pres- 
ident for purposes of disaster relief. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 

THE WHITE HOUSE, March 28, 1957. 


TAX RATE EXTENSION ACT OF 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4090) to 
provide a 1-year extension of the exist- 
ing corporate normal-tax rate and of 
certain excise-tax rates, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “1-year” and in- 
sert “15-month.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “April” and in- 
sert “July.” 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “April” and in- 
sert July.“ 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “March 31” and 
insert “June 30.“ 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “March 31” and 
insert “June 30.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “1-year” and 
insert 15-month.“ 

Page 2, line 16, strike out “April” and Insert 
July.“ 

Page 3, line 8, strike out “April” and insert 
“July.” 

Page 3, line 10, strike out “May” and insert 
“August.” 

Page 3, line 14, strike out “March 31” and 
insert “June 30.” 

Page 8, line 18, strike out “April” and in- 
sert “July.” 

Page 3, line 20, strike out “July” and insert 
“October.” 

Page 3, line 24, strike out “April” and in- 
sert “July.” 

Page 3, line 25, strike out “July” and insert 
“October.” 

Page 4, line 2, strike out “August” and in- 
sert “November,” 

Page 4, line 6, strike out “April” and insert 
“July.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
provide a 15-month extension of the exist- 
ing corporate normal-tax rate and of certain 
excise-tax rates.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
4090, as it passed the House, would have 
extended for 1 year the existing corpo- 
rate normal-tax rate and certain ex- 
cise-tax rates. The extensions provided 
by the House bill covered the period 
April 1, 1957, through March 31, 1958. 

The Senate amendments would extend 
the existing corporate normal-tax rate 
and the excise-tax rates applicable to 
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distilled spirits, cigarettes, automobiles 
and automobile parts and accessories for 
15 months rather than for the 12-month 
period covered by the House bill. Thus, 
under the Senate amendment, expira- 
tion of the extended rates will coincide 
with the close of the Government's fiscal 
year and would parallel the appropria- 
tion acts. It was stated in the Senate 
report that as a result of the amend- 
ments “the Congress will be in a better 
position to review these tax rates con- 
currently with the appropriation bills 
next year.” 

For the fiscal year 1958, the Senate 
amendments will increase the revenues 
derived from extension of these taxes 
by $237 million. Of this amount $65 
million is attributable to the corporate 
normal tax; $64 million, alcoholic bev- 
erages; $50 million, cigarettes; $51 mil- 
lion, passenger automobiles; and $7 mil- 
lion, automobile parts and accessories. 

The 12 months’ extension under the 
House would have produced $2,075,000,- 
000 from corporate income taxes and 
$900,000,000 from excise taxes, making a 
total of $2,975,000,000. The 15 months’ 
extension under the Senate amendment 
will produce $2,600,000,000 from corpo- 
rate taxes and $1,100,000,000 from ex- 
cise taxes, making a total of $3,700,000,- 
000, or an additional $700,000,000 in 
revenue compared to the House-passed 
bill. 

I urge the House to concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I concur in 
the action of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
asking the House to agree to the Senate 
amendments to H. R. 4090. It will be 
recalled that this legislation was passed 
by the House of Representatives to pro- 
vide for a 1-year extension of the present 
52-percent tax rate applicable to corpo- 
rate income and to continue the existing 
excise tax rates applicable to alcoholic 
beverages, tobacco products, automobiles, 
and automobile parts and accessories. 
The Senate in its consideration of this 
legislation made the period of extension 
15 months instead of 1 year so as to coin- 
cide with the termination of the fiscal 
year. The House-passed version of H. R. 
4090 had a full year revenue effect of $3 
billion. As modified by the Senate 
amendments, H. R. 4090 would have a 
revenue effect of $3.7 billion. These Sen- 
ate amendments have the concurrence of 
the Department of the Treasury. 


THE KOKOMO TRIBUNE 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that tribute should be paid to the press 
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of this country. There are many times 
when those of us in public life may won- 
der whether or not the press has been 
representing events as we see them. It 
is true that even in the membership in 
the House there is a division of opinion, 
and, thus, it can be expected when re- 
porters, as newsmen, write their findings 
and observations in their respective 
newspapers. 

The progress of certain newspapers 
has been an encouragement because they 
have helped to disseminate news as a 
public service. 

I would like to pay tribute to all of the 
newspapers in the Fifth Congressional 
District, and I feel that I do so in extend- 
ing greetings and congratulations to the 
Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune. They have a 
new addition to their building and have 
installed new equipment. On March 28 
an open house was held in order that the 
citizens of that community could view 
the progress of this very important por- 
tion of their community. I join the 
many citizens of Kokomo and friends of 
the Kokomo Tribune in wishing them 
continued success. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failec to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 32] 
Anderson, Eberharter Jones, Mo, 
Mont. Frelinghuysen Kearney 
Andresen, Fulton Keeney 
August H. Gregory Moulder, Mo. 
Aspinall Gubser Powell 
Ayres Gwinn Prouty 
Bass, N. H. Henderson Reece, Tenn, 
Bowler Hill Roberts 
Boykin Hillings Rogers, Tex. 
Cellier Holifield Scherer 
Davis, Tenn. Holtzman williams, N. Y. 
Dies Ikard 
Diggs Jackson 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 399 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House; 
but in order to conserve the time of the 
House, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I received 
last night and this morning six long- 
distance telephone calls from my district 
and the city of St. Louis. All of them 
were from men of high standing, and my 
friends. Each of them said about the 
same thing. 

They explained: There will be an ap- 
propriations bill before you today or to- 
morrow. It was evident that they had 
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been advised by someone thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the situation here in the 
House. 

They said: “The bill carries an appro- 
priation for arthritis and we want to ask 
you as a personal favor to vote against 
cutting any part of the budget estimate.” 

I said: “I am very much interested in 
your suggestion. But I would like to be 
certain that I understand just what you 
have in mind. You favor the largest ap- 
propriation for the purpose? Are you 
also in favor of the highest taxes? 
Or do you think taxes ought to be cut? 
Do you think we ought to continue to 
levy war taxes in time of peace? Do you 
favor the continued increase in the cost 
of living reported by the Government? 
Or do you favor lower taxes and stabili- 
zation of the purchasing power of the 
dollar?” 

They said they had not thought about 
that part of it. But here is the payoff: 
I asked: “Are you troubled with arthri- 
tis?” 

They said: “No, of course not.” 

I asked: “Is any member of your fam- 
ily troubled with arthritis?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Well, why are you interested in this?” 

“Someone asked me to telephone you 
about it.” 

Lasked: Are the people who asked you 
to telephone me troubled with arthritis?” 

“T hardly think so.” 

Mr. Speaker, every Member of the 
House is receiving these pressure mes- 
sages. But they do not represent the 
sentiment of your constituents or your 
district. And especially they do not rep- 
resent the views of your taxpayers. They 
do not come from those who are suffer- 
ing from arthritis. 

They are organized propaganda, pure 
and simple. If you could follow them up 
and learn where they came from you 
would find that they come directly from 
Washington. They could be traced right 
back to people who have a professional 
and personal interest, people who want 
jobs and higher salaries. Let us make 
no mistake about that. 

Are we so naive as to be taken by such 
transparent deception? That is what it 
is. They are trying to leave the impres- 
sion that the sentiment back home favors 
big increases and continued high taxes 
and higher cost of living. 

“Vainly is the snare spread in sight of 
the bird.” 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar on Tuesday next 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 

that the House resolve itself into the 

Committee of the Whole House on the 

State of the Union for the further con- 
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sideration of the bill (H. R. 6287) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6287, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, several Members have 
come to me this morning asking about 
the progress on this bill. I have told 
them that there will be no chance of 
finishing it today. We will try to finish 
it tomorrow; whether we can or not is 
unknown at this time. But I do want 
to reiterate that if these crippling 
amendments that have been agreed to 
are continued, you can expect to have 12 
or 15 rollealls when the day arrives to 
vote for final passage. 

You know as well as I know that in 
order to get a rollcall a sufficient num- 
ber of Members have to stand. I am 
sure that those Members who have been 
supporting the committee’s position on 
my side will stand up and ask for a roll- 
call. I hope when the time comes that 
you Members on the Republican side 
who have just applauded my announce- 
ment can be counted on to stand up at 
the same time and ask to be counted too. 

In answer to the distinguished chair- 
man of the full Committee on Appro- 
priations [Mr. CANNON] that he has been 
besieged with 6 or 8 telegrams or phone 
calls from the city of St. Louis on behalf 
of people who are afflicted with arthritis 
in this country, let me say that I have 
known for several years how these vol- 
untary organizations all over the coun- 
try are operated. In the American 
Cancer Society, the American Heart 
Association, the Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Foundation, Mental Hygiene and 
many others, I want you to know, Mr. 
Chairman, that we have some of the 
most dedicated people in this country 
serving on these committees. I know 
that is so in connection with the Foun- 
dation on Arthritis and Rheumatism. 
They have some of the most dedicated 
people—Americans—both Republicans 
and Democrats, serving at no cost to the 
organization at all. So, it is not as the 
gentleman has informed the House that 
these telegrams have been inspired by 
hired personnel on these voluntary com- 
mittees. That just is not the case and I 
want that straightened out. 

However, if it were the case, they are 
American citizens, they have the right 
to appeal to you and to me and to every 
other Member of the Congress for what 
they believe is right. I happen to be- 
lieve they are doing the right thing. If 
you believe that the amounts in this bill 
are too large for research on arthritis 
and rheumatism, with 10 million people 
of our country afflicted with that dis- 
ease—many of them bedridden—if you 
think that they are getting enough sup- 
port now and that further research is 
not going to do any good, I hope you will 
have the courage to get up in this com- 
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mittee and offer an amendment to cut 
this appropriation. I do not believe that 
the Institute for Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases is given enough money this year 
because there are more good, sound ap- 
plications for research grants in the field 
of arthritis and rheumatism and in 
gastroenterology during the past year 
than we appropriated money for in the 
last session of the Congress. 

There are 10 million people in the 
United States afflicted with arthritis and 
rheumatism. I don’t believe these 10 
million people should be ignored and al- 
lowed to continue to suffer the painful 
and crippling effects of arthritis in their 
declining years. Instead I believe that 
we should increase the funds for re- 
search in this area and we should vote 
a sufficient increase over last year’s fig- 
ure to put every competent medical in- 
vestigator in the arthritic field to work 
on the cause and cure of the disease. 

It was this committee in 1947 or 1948, 
that was told by Dr. Hench, of the Mayo 
Clinic, of the discovery of the new won- 
der drugs, cortisone and ACTH, that had 
been used on men and women bedridden 
for several years. With the injection of 
cortisone and ACTH these men and 
women were up and around for the first 
time in 10 or 15 years. As a result of 
this kind of testimony, not from a Fed- 
eral bureaucrat but from one of the most 
eminent medical scientists in the world, 
from one of the oustanding medical in- 
stitutions in the world, this committee, 
without any advice from the administra- 
tion, appropriated, and you approved, 
$3 million more than the President 
asked for at that time to do further re- 
search in the field of cortisone and 
ACTH. 

As the result of that action of this 
committee and the House, thousands of 
people afflicted with arthritis, the lead- 
ing crippler of mankind at this time, 
have been alleviated; they have gotten 
out of bed and they have returned to 
work. To me that is good, sound 
financing. It is using good judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] may 
be given permission to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I will yield to the 
gentleman in just a moment. 

When a new drug like that comes on 
the market, the cost is prohibitive. I 
cannot give you exact figures how much 
it cost per gram at that time to manu- 
facture that particular kind of drug, but 
in round figures it was about $200 a 
gram, which made it impossible for the 
average person in this country to take 
advantage of its use. But, because of 
the action of this committee approving 
$3 million for research, we found a syn- 
thetic way of producing the drug, and 
within 2 years it was down to a price 
where the average person could afford 
to buy it. As the result of that action, 
that drug has been made available to 
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millions of people who otherwise would 
not have been able to avail themselves 
of it. When it was first given to these 
people by injection there were many side 
effects. Through further research those 
side effects have been eliminated or re- 
duced and today it is taken orally. It 
is now truly one of the wonder drugs of 
this generation. It has saved millions 
of lives all over this country, not only 
alleviating rheumatism and arthritis 
but affecting the death-dealing diseases 
as well, such as rheumatic fever in 
children. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. Of course, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island knows there are 
none of us here taking the position of 
not wishing to do everything we can to 
be of assistance to those who are af- 
flicted with the ailments which befall the 
human body. The question is just how 
adequately can the funds be utilized. I 
would ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact—take the National Institutes of 
Health—that they themselves estimate 
that they will have an unexpended bal- 
ance at the end of this fiscal year of 
over $10 million. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. BUDGE. We assume, in these 
programs, that the people who prepare 
the budget for them know approximate- 
ly how much they can intelligently 
spend. In the bill which the gentleman 
brings to the floor, how do the figures 
for the National Institutes. of Health 
compare with the budget estimates? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The one we have 
brought to the floor? 

Mr. BUDGE. . Yes, sir. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We have allowed the 
full amount that they asked this year. 
That was not to my liking, of course, be- 
cause I wanted to allow more funds than 
the Bureau of the Budget approved for 
programs such as heart and cancer and 
mental health. In the bill before us we 
have allowed the exact amount the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has requested with 
this one change; they did make a re- 
quest to raise the overhead item on these 
grants to the institutes for research from 
15 percent to 25 percent. In the In- 
stitutes alone that amounted to some 
$6,800,000. We did not approve that 
increase from 15 percent to 25 percent 
for overhead on the basis that we had al- 
lowed them an increase from 8 percent 
to 15 percent only 2 years ago for the 
same purpose. When we disallowed that 
increase we said in effect that we were 
still going to keep the same amount of 
money and the additional money would 
be used for research instead of for the 
other purpose.. That was the significant 
change. 

Mr. BUDGE. In effect then, what the 
gentleman’s subcommittee did was to 
reduce the overhead item, which is the 
identical thing to which he has been ob- 
jecting in his opposition to the amend- 
ments with which we have been dealing 
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here during the last 2 days, but after re- 
ducing the overhead the committee di- 
verted the extra 10 percent, which came 
to better than $6 million, for research 
over and above the budget figures? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is not so. 
What we did was to keep the figure re- 
quested by the Budget Bureau and chan- 
nel into research what was requested for 
overhead. We earmarked $620,000, 
which would have been that portion of 
the 10 percent of overhead in the Insti- 
tute for Neurology for a new program of 
research on the problem of the hard of 
hearing and speech defects in children. 
In cancer we earmarked $1,616,000 for 
the same purpose; that is, for a start in 
entering into contracts with pharmaceu- 
tical houses to do research on com- 
pounds and antibiotics that they have on 
their shelves which might have some 
anticancer effects. We did that in ad- 
dition to earmarking the other 10 per- 
cent. 

Mr. BUDGE. The net result was that 
even with an unexpended balance as of 
the end of this fiscal year in excess of 
$10 million, we have in this bill some $6 
or $7 million above the budget figure. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. And 
it is about $5 or $6 million less than I 
think it should be. On the other hand, 
the $10 million the gentleman speaks of 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases nor did it have anything to do 
with the Institute of Allergy and Infec- 
tious Diseases. Those two Institutes ex- 
pended all their funds. They had more 
applications for new grants than we gave 
them money for, and as a result they 
were not able to take care of the good, 
approved applications for research in 
those two Institutes. But in heart, in 
cancer, and in mental health they did 
have unexpended funds. I think that 
is a good sign, too, because when we gave 
them this additional money a year ago, 
$50 million over and above the budget, 
I made the statement on the floor that 
this was a huge increase above the pre- 
vious year and we expected that the 
National Institutes of Health would con- 
tinue on the fine programs and estab- 
lish standards, which they did estab- 
lish, for granting applications for re- 
search; that they would continue on that 
same basis, not loosen up. As a result, 
they have kept their word given to Con- 
gress and they are returning about $10 
million to the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. BUDGE. The gentleman agrees, 
then, that the situation is that you have 
an unexpended balance for this fiscal 
year of over $10 million and yet you go 
over the budget $6 million or $7 million 
for the next year. Would the gentleman 
agree it would be proper to lump all of 
these items into one so that they could 
be used as the officials of the National 
Institutes feel they should be used? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, I do not. I do 
not believe in lumping it all in one part. 
The gentleman and I disagreed on that 
3 or 4 years ago. I think we ought to 
keep these Institutes as they are. We 
ought to know what we are spending for 
cancer, we ought to know what we are 
spending for heart research, we ought to 
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know what we are spending for mental 
health research. That is the reason we 
put them in a categorical column. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I agree 
with the gentleman on the importance 
of research in this program. I think it 
ought to go forward. I would differ in 
one respect, that we should be careful 
not to give the Government all the credit 
for the advance in research because 75 
percent of the prescriptions now being 
filled over the drugstore counters were 
not known 12 or 15 years ago. The 
great progress in research has been made 
by private industry, drug houses, and 
scientists outside the Government in 
developing cortisone and the other 
drugs. It is not entirely with the Gov- 
ernment, The Government has been a 
big help, I agree with the gentleman. 
We ought to proceed along that line, 
but do not give the Government all the 
credit. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I hope I was not 
misunderstood. I did not say the Fed- 
eral Government was solely responsible 
for the advances that have been made 
in. the past 10 years, but it has been 
largely responsible for it. The Govern- 
ment certainly has moved ahead side 
by side with industry and the voluntary 
agencies. There has not been a pro- 
gram in the Federal Government that 
has worked with less confusion than 
this one, because we have had complete 
agreement among the voluntary agen- 
cies and the Federal Government, on all 
these applications for grants. The state- 
ment I did make was that if this Con- 
gress had not appropriated $3 million 
more than the Budget requested in 1948 
for research in cortisone we would not 
have had penicillin as we have today, 
that particular wonder drug as soon as 
we did. Further, if we were not in a 
war, the last World War, we would not 
have had penicillin, as we have today, 
without Government funds. How many 
millions of dollars were expended on re- 
search for developing penicillin, that has 
saved so many thousands of lives in the 
last 15 years, I have no estimate, but I 
do know, and I think every doctor in 
the land will agree, that if it had not 
been for the participation of the Federal 
Government in the field of developing 
penicillin during the last World War 
thousands of lives would have been lost 
in the last 15 years, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I have to 
disagree with the gentleman on that be- 
cause it was a private citizen, an indi- 
vidual, that developed penicillin. It was 
not what the Government did. The 
Government might have given a little 
stimulus, but cortisone, penicillin, and 
streptomycin were all developed outside 
the Government help and would have 
been here whether the Government had 
been in the field or not. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman is a 
doctor and I do not like to disagree with 
him but he is completely wrong on the 
history and the facts. Iam quoting some 
of the finest research doctors in the 
world who have appeared before our 
committee, who did not agree with the 
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gentleman’s statement. I am not a doc- 
tor as I have said but I have had expe- 
rience with some of these leading doc- 
tors of the world who appear before our 
committee every year. I can hardly be- 
lieve that the gentleman presumes to 
supersede with his judgment the con- 
clusions and convictions of the Nobel 
prizewinners whose testimony I am re- 
ferring to now. It was Government 
funds appropriated by the Congress that 
worked on the cultures making peni- 
cillin available in the form that it could 
be used in the battlefields of World War 
II. If it were not for the research done 
with these Federal funds, thousands of 
men wounded in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force who are alive today would 
have died. 

So I am afraid the gentleman is mis- 
taken. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, if we could be 
sure—that we could eradicate disease— 
any disease—with the money which we 
are asked to appropriate here, no 
amount of money would be too great for 
us to appropriate for these highly de- 
Sirable purposes. 

But, Mr. Chairman, appropriating 
money for research does not mean suc- 
cess in finding remedies—too often does 
not mean that we are to get anything 
at all. 

Listening to this debate you get the 
impression that it was Government re- 
search and Government funds that dis- 
covered penicillin and cortisone. Noth- 
ing could be further from the facts. 
“Both were discovered and developed pri- 
vately and without any Government co- 
operation whatever. 

Penicillin was discovered entirely by 
accident by an obscure doctor working 
on his own time and means. All of these 
notable reagents were originated by in- 
dividual private scientists and practicing 
physicians working by themselves and 
without Government millions. 

And the saving in the cost of manufac- 
ture of drugs cannot be credited solely to 
Federal research. There is not a great 
foundation in the country today that is 
not committing large staffs and labora- 
tories in this work. There is nota phar- 
maceutical house or a drug manufacturer 
in the country that does not maintain its 
private research unassisted on all these 
problem formulas. The situation would 
not be greatly changed today if no appro- 
priations carried by this bill had ever 
been passed. 

The truth is that there is no assurance 
that a single dollar being provided here 
in this or any other appropriation bill 
will develop anything worthwhile. 

We ought to invest something in these 
items but we should not delude ourselves 
into believing that results are assured. 

The point at issue in this proposed ap- 
propriation for the cure of arthritis is 
that we are asked to appropriate $2 mil- 
lion more than was appropriated last 
year, when we were not able to spend all 
that was appropriated last year. So 
much money was appropriated for this 
item last year that we could not spend it 
and they had to turn a large part of it 
back. If that is true, why go ahead and 
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vote $2 million more, when we already 
had too much. 

Mr. Chairman, as I listened to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, I recalled that a year ago 
when this bill was on the floor, he stood 
here in the well of the House and told 
us with vibrant voice about pitiful cases 
of cancer of the cervix in women, and 
when he talked about cancer of the cervix 
in women, this House fell in windrows. 

Do you know that up to that time, and 
up to this time no cure has been found 
for cancer of the cervix in women ex- 
cept the surgeon’s knife? We have made 
no progress whatever on cancer. We do 
not know what causes it. We have dis- 
covered no method of curing it except 
surgery when taken in time, and we 
knew that before the Government spent 
a dollar on research. And all this talk 
of what has been accomplished in curing 
cancer of the cervix is without founda- 
tion. Any doctor in Washington will 
tell you that. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of mak- 
ing a reasonable appropriation—even 
though chances of getting out of it are 
small, but why increase the amount over 
last year? The appropriation last year 
was more than they could spend, and 
money had to be turned back. 

The one thing to be remembered here 
is that an organized lobby is pressuring 
Members of Congress and trying to make 
them believe there is a widespread de- 
mand for these increased appropriations 
back home. All these messages originate 
right here in Washington and are sent 
out to your district to give the impres- 
sion that the demand is local and volun- 
tary when they were systematically 
planted there to mislead the Congress- 
man. 

These lobbyists could get immediate 
and legitimate results if they would 
bring patients here who have been cured 
by Government research. Or affidavits 
from physicians who have used reme- 
dies developed by Government research. 
Why do they not bring in cancer cases 
that have been cured? Because there 
are no such cases. We know nothing 
more about the cause and cure of can- 
cer today than we knew before a dollar 
of Government money had been spent 
in cancer research. 

Now if someone would just send word 
out there to the taxpayers and get them 
to express their views on the subject of 
excess, you would get evidence that 
would really throw some light on this 
question of large appropriations and 
taxes to pay larger appropriations. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
I have taken very little time to talk on 
this bill, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I hate 
to get up again, but I feel I have to in 
response to the remarks of the gentle- 
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man from Missouri because they show 
that he has not kept pace with research 
in the field of medicine. I have never 
made the claim that the Federal Gov- 
ernment discovered penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, chloromycetin, cortisone or 
ACTH. The claim I did make was that 
after cortisone and ACTH were discover- 
ed, you had the problem of manufactur- 
ing it and getting it to the people at a 
price they could afford to pay. That is 
where the Federal Government came in. 
That is where we appropriated funds 
which saved many, many lives. There is 
one more answer I must make to the gen- 
tleman’s statement. He claimed that last 
year I said we had found a new tech- 
nique to discover cancer of the cervix in 
women at an early enough stage to cure 
it. That statement was correct and still 
is correct, contrary to what the gentle- 
man from Missouri said. 

Contrary to what the gentleman from 
Missouri has said, the new smear 
technique that is now being carried on in 
about 12 cities throughout the country 
has been effective. In Memphis, Tenn., 
where the first demonstration clinic was 
opened they examined 100,000 women. 
Through this technique it was discovered 
that 400 of them had cancer of the 
uterus, and it was discovered in time so 
that they have been cured, in the. opin- 
ion of the best cancer doctors in the 
world. i 

If the gentleman from Missouri-is go- 
ing to refute that statement I ask him to 
get up on his feet and say so. r 

Mr. CANNON. I say again emphati- 
cally there is no cure for cancer, not- 
withstanding the millions that have 
been carried by this bill in past years. 
The gentleman is entirely mistaken 
about that. It is a cruel hoax to make 
the statement here when thousands are 
waiting for the cure the gentleman says 
has been discovered. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
point I made last year, and I make the 
point again today, is that through this 
method of diagnosis they have been able 
to diagnose cancer of the cervix in wom- 
en early enough to cure it. The fact is 
that these women are going to live who 
would not have lived if it had not been 
for the establishment of this clinic with 
Federal funds. 

Mr. CANNON. The only cure is sur- 
gery, and our physicians and surgeons 
knew that before the gentleman was 
born. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman has lost most of his time yielding 
to others. I ask unanimous consent—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
not stating a point of order. 

Does the gentleman from Georgia 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Georgia may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not excited or mad at anybody, I would 
just like to have a little heart-to-heart 
talk with my colleagues here today. 

I am a member of this subcommittee 
and deeply interested in these appropria- 
tions. I am not going to charge any- 
body with fiscal irresponsibility or with 
being fatuous or fat-headed—I think 
that is what fatuous means, fat-headed. 
Now, I am not going to charge anybody 
with that. You know I am one of you. 
I want to cut this budget. I was so stag- 
gered when it first came up here that I 
adapted a little nursery rhyme about it. 
It went something like this—and I sent 
it back home to my newspapers: 

Hush, little budget, don’t you cry; 
You'll be a trillion by and by. 


Mr. Bob Allbright, the able corre- 
spondent from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald, picked it up and published 
it in the Washington Post. And do you 
know what he said about me? He dub- 
bed me as one of the “disillusioned 
leaders of the economy bloc.” Now, I 
did my best to keep that from getting 
back home, but it did get back to my 
newspapers and radio stations in spite 
of all I could do. So I am just one of 
you and want to help you cut the budget. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. My distinguished col- 
league, and my friend, because I am very 
fond of him, was dubbed in last Sunday’s 
paper as the leader of the economy bloc. 

Mr, LANHAM. One of the leaders. 

Mr. CANNON. I would like to ask him 
if the only item in this bill that is over 
the budget estimate was not put there at 
the gentleman’s insistence? 

Mr. LANHAM. Yes; and I am proud 
of it. For it supplies the money for our 
rural-library program. 

Mr. CANNON. That is the sort of 
economy the gentleman practices. The 
leader of the economy bloc put in this 
bill the only item above the budget esti- 
mate. It was not for disease. It was 
for books—novels, comics, detectives— 
anything that might be requested at a 
public library. Economy with a ven- 
geance. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. No; I cannot yield. I 
want to discuss ways and means by 
which we can cut some money out of 
this appropriation bill. 

I think I got the reputation of being 
a leader of the economy bloc because 
of the fight I led on the floor of the 
House a few weeks ago to cut $2 million 
in the supplemental appropriation bill. 
You folks over here on the left helped 
me and you folks over on the right 
helped me, but we have had an awful 
time holding that cut in another body 
as I told you the other day. However, 
I think eventually we are going to keep 
the cut in the bill. I have been doing 
everything I could to help cut this bill. 

You know, the President made a state- 
ment yesterday and there are parts of it 
I think we ought to listen to. Iam glad 
to see that the President is coming back 
now to champion his budget. I think he 
got frightened at all of the letters and 
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telegrams that were coming in about the 
size of the budget so he abandoned the 
baby and went off to Bermuda. He has 
come back and he sees the baby is in hot 
water, he has come to his senses and he 
is trying now to justify his budget. Ina 
way he does that. He said that this 
budget was carefully, intelligently pre- 
pared. He said that there may be cuts 
made in it here and there but that we are 
kidding ourselves and are fatuous or fat- 
heads if we think by the sort of cutting 
that has been going on on this bill we 
are going to really reduce the budget. 

I think we ought to think about this 
fact. Most of the work of this body is 
done in committees. 

Mr. Chairman, when I was a member 
of the Committee on Public Works, Mr. 
Will Whittington was chairman of that 
committee and I used to marvel at the 
man’s knowledge of every little dam in 
this country, every river and creek. He 
knew exactly what the engineers were 
doing in every State in the Union. I 
marveled that one brain could hold all 
he knew. JohN Fogarty is like that on 
this committee. I have never seen a man 
with so much knowledge in the field of 
labor, health, education, and welfare. 
JOHN Fogarty is as anxious as any of 
you to cut the budget where it can be 
done, as the President said, sensibly. 
Do you know that your committee spent 
weeks in hearings? We tried to deter- 
mine as best we could how we could carry 
on the work in this most important field 
of human welfare at the lowest possible 
cost. 

Over the years we have all voted for 
these programs. Think about this: Your 
Appropriations Committee has a sense 
of responsibility to the House. You 
voted for these programs and the Ap- 
propriations Committee feels that it 
should make these programs work at the 
lowest possible cost. In making up this 
budget that is exactly what your sub- 
committee did. Of course, we are not in- 
fallible, neither is any other committee. 
But it does seem to me that as far as 
possible in our effort to cut the budget 
we ought to be very careful in what we 
do and put some confidence in your com- 
mittee. And we ought to listen to this 
man who above all others knows what he 
E oar about in this most important 

eld. 

I am sorry that this concentrated ef- 
fort to cut these little amounts out of the 
budget had to fall on this committee or 
in this field where the welfare of not only 
our children but the adults of our coun- 
try who are suffering from disease, who 
are suffering from privation and want, 
are involved. I am sorry that we picked 
this field to make these cuts. They are 
not huge. They cannot be cut much, 
but, Mr. Chairman, I hope that as we go 
ahead with this appropriation bill today 
we will do so intelligently. If we are 
going to cut at all, let us cut down the 
number of employees, if it has to be done. 

On that point, let me say this. By our 
indiscriminate cutting, where we, by our 
own legislation and by our own action 
have piled additional burdens upon 
them, we are hardly fair to our loyal 
Federal employees. Now, I know that 
we have too many in some instances. 
We tried to pare their number down, as 
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we heard the testimony on this bill, in 
these fields. We have done our best, but 
are we not somewhat unfair to the em- 
ployees who are trying to do a good job? 
Some of them, I know, may not be all 
they should, but by and large our Fed- 
eral employees are loyal. They work 
hard. They do their jobs well, and I 
think we ought to think about them and 
we ought to be fair to our Federal em- 
ployees and not cut them to the point 
aa we ask those left to do an impossible 
ob. 

Now, I hope that as we go along we 
are going to do as the President says. I 
know every one of you wants to do what 
isright. Iam sure you are not political- 
ly inspired, because the election does not 
come until next year, and the people are 
going to forget what you did this year, 
of course. I know it is not politically 
inspired at all, and I just hope that we 
are going to use our intelligence and that 
we are not going to use the “meat ax” 
approach. After all, the only cuts that 
can be very substantial and by which 
we can really hope to reduce the budget 
are in our foreign aid and our military 
expenditures. The President does not 
want to cut that, but he says even there 
we can cut to some extent. 

Let me tell you, my friends, I am also 
on that subcommittee, and I think our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, will tell you that we have 
done a good job of pruning. You know, 
he wields a wicked pruning knife, and 
when we come to that appropriation we 
will save you some money. You cannot 
save much here, but we will save you 
some money there, and I know that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], 
my distinguished friend and chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, is 
going to be able to save a large amount 
in the military budget—up into the bil- 
lions of dollars. But, let us not try to 
pile up these little savings here at the 
expense of this department and at the 
expense of the folks back home who are 
the beneficiaries of these splendid pro- 
grams. We used to call them new deal; 
we used to call them fair deal, but now 
some call them modern Republicanism; 
whatever you call them, the programs 
have been established by this Congress, 
and they have been continued by this 
Congress. 

Now, let us try to be reasonable and 
sensible as we go ahead with the con- 
sideration of this bill, and I will guar- 
antee you that we are going to cut a nice 
slice out of the foreign-aid bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. The remarks of the 
gentleman from Georgia indicate that 
there were some cuts that could be made 
here on the floor as far as disease control 
is concerned. I do not believe we have 
come to that section of the bill yet, and 
I do not believe there will be any sub- 
stantial cuts made in the facilities of the 
National Institutes of Health. I believe 
the amendments so far have been almost 
entirely to personnel services and not any 
of the activities of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, because we have not 
reached that part of the bill as yet. 
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Mr. LANHAM. I agree with the 
gentleman, and I hope we will be more 
careful than we have been in the De- 
partment of Labor. I do not know that 
these cuts we have made are going to 
hurt too much, but I think maybe some 
of them were unwise. But, as we go into 
this most important field, please let us 
be careful. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has been 
talking about personnel. Now, then, 
when the health services for Indians were 
transferred from the Department of the 
Interior to the Public Health Service, 
they transferred over some 3,750 em- 
ployees from the Department of the In- 
terior. The transfer was supposed to 
have been made in the interest of effi- 
ciency and economy, bringing the In- 
dians under the United States Public 
Health Service. Lo and behold, we find 
that they have added 800 employees. 

Mr, LANHAM. I am not too familiar 
with the Indian situation since I do not 
have even a cigar store Indian in my 
district. But I am sure that this health 
function was transferred to the Public 
Health Service because it was felt that 
the Public Health Service was the proper 
Service to handle it and would do the 
job that had to be done. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; but we were sup- 
posed to get efficiency and economy; 
and instead they got 800 more employees. 

Mr. LANHAM. ‘The gentleman is 
thinking about the Hoover Commission 
reports now and not about that transfer. 

Mr. GROSS. I am thinking about 
those 800 more employees. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. As the author of the bill 
providing for the transfer of the health 
service for the Indians to the Public 
Health Service, no promise or claim was 
ever made that it would save us money 
net. This was an attempt to clean up an 
utterly disgraceful situation, in which 
the medical care of our own Indians, for 
whom we have a peculiar responsibility, 
had become almost indescribable. We 
said at that time that it would cost more 
money. Our purpose was to get all of 
the health activities in the United States 
under one head so that the same agency 
that takes care of our health would take 
care of the Indians, and vice versa. We 
recognized that it would take more 
money. But we felt that it would be 
good economy, because these Indian res- 
ervations were becoming almost foci of 
infection which was spreading through- 
out the population. 

Mr. LANHAM, I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. This subcom- 
mittee agrees with your thinking and 
has tried to give the Public Health Serv- 
ice the money to do a good job. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman from Georgia. 
He is far more courteous than the dis- 
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tinguished chairman of the general Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LANHAM. He was just excited; 
I am not. 


Mr. BAILEY. I cannot help but note 
the gentleman’s [Mr. Cannon] comment 
that to eliminate a small amount like 
this for cancer control would reduce the 
cost of living. In my estimation, that 
kind of talk is pure hysteria and has no 
basis of sense. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. Is it not a fact that 
when the Public Health Service took 
control of the health of the Indians, 
there were practically no health regula- 
tions for the Indians. They were dying 
like flies from tuberculosis. Since the 
Public Health Service has taken control, 
the death rate from tuberculosis among 
the Indians has almost reached the level 
of that of the other people of the United 
States. We have established hospitals 
and other facilities so that something is 
now being done for the health of the 
Indians. 

Mr. LANHAM. I am sure that is cor- 
rect. I appreciate the gentleman’s con- 
tribution. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I moye 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said on 
the subject of the Public Health Service 
research program. I am very much in- 
terested in that subject. Our subcom- 
mittee heard 185 witnesses. We took 
1,700 pages of testimony. We were in 
session for practically a month from 
10:00 a. m. until about 6 p.m. We heard 
some extremely important witnesses on 
this question. 

Dr. Paul White, who was the special- 
ist attending President Eisenhower fol- 
lowing his heart attack, was one of the 
witnesses for the Heart Institute. Dr. 
Farber of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital testified concerning cancer re- 
search. The dean of the Johns Hopkins 
University medical school appeared be- 
fore our committee. Leading authorities 
on mental health, arthritis, and so forth, 
appeared before us; and they presented 
the argument, supported by figures, that 
the amount of money provided for these 
research programs should be consider- 
i greater than it is at the present 
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It is not fair to say to the medical re- 
searchers that we will spend a certain 
sum of money for cancer research only 
if you find a cure. Of course, no one can 
guarantee finding a cure in any kind of 
medical research. When Dr. Salk was 
given a prize for discovery of a polio 
vaccine, he said that he could not ac- 
cept that reward for himself, but that it 
should be considered as a reward to all 
science; because what he achieved was 
built on the work of other men. I can 
assure you that the National Health In- 
stitutes work with every private society 
that raises funds for medical research. 
They work with other public authorities 
in their research effort. The representa- 
tives of the Cancer Society, the Heart 
Society, and the Mental Health Society, 
as I said before, all appeared before our 
committee. 
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Now about medical research by private 
industry: There is some talk about the 
fact that several million dollars of un- 
used research funds are going to revert 
to the Treasury. What the Health In- 
stitutes had planned to do was to make 
contracts with the pharmaceutical com- 
panies to conduct research on chemo- 
therapy for cancer. Many thousands of 
drugs were to be considered with the pur- 
pose of finding out which of these drugs 
might provide a cure or a deterrent in 
any way to cancer. 

The Health Institutes found they were 
unable to place these contracts except on 
a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis, and for 
that reason they could not get the con- 
tracts approved by other Government 
authority. That is the reason this money 
is reverting to the Treasury. 

So far as our research programs in 
connection with infectious diseases are 
concerned, they have made great head- 
way. Tuberculosis is only about seventh 
the menace as it was when it once 
ranked as the leading killer. I heard 
one of the doctors concerned with this 
research says that they could not find 
a case of smallpox to exhibit to the 
medical students so they would know 
what it was. One of them told me he 
had not seen a new case of locomotor 
ataxia in 3 years. So the research in 
infectious diseases has gone a long way. 

But more Americans will die of can- 
cer this year than were killed in World 
War II. More men will die of heart 
trouble in the United States this year 
than have died in all the wars our coun- 
try has fought. 

I think any nation that can spend $33 
billion a year for defense and arma- 
ments—any nation that can carry on a 
research program whereby we can split 
the atom—can spend a comparatively 
small sum of money for medical re- 
search. I think it is a great and worth- 
while field. Like the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], I am only 
sorry more money has not been ex- 
pended in this cause. I think we are 
seeing great progress on one of the finest 
programs the Government has. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman a few 
minutes ago in connection with a col- 
loquy over the transfer of the Indian 
Health Service said something about the 
drop in the rate of tuberculosis among 
the Indians. Will the gentleman restate 
the figures? 

Mr. DENTON. I do not have the fig- 
ures here, but the percentage of reduc- 
tion is sharp. They showed that when 
the Public Health Service took over this 
work the death rate of the Indians was 
very high from tuberculosis. That has 
been cut down now until it very nearly 
approaches the death rate of other peo- 
ple with tuberculosis, 

Mr.GROSS. That transfer was made 
effective not more than 2 years ago. 

Mr. DENTON. Then it was within 2 
years’ time. 

Mr. GROSS. It was less than 2 years 
ago that the transfer was made. 

Mr. DENTON. It was not much over 
2 years ago. 
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Mr. GROSS. Can you drop the rate 
of tuberculosis in 2 years? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It was just 2 years 
ago that these responsibilities were 
transferred to the Public Health Service 
from the Department of the Interior. 
At that time we found these conditions 
exactly as the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Dr. Jupp, has explained, in such a 
bad way that we said to the Public 
Health Service, “You are going to have 
the responsibility. We want you to go 
in there and do a good job.” As a result 
we did give them additional personnel 
because of the conditions we found out 
there, In this year’s budget we have 
not given them any more than we did 
in 1957. We did give them a jump last 
year because of the necessity to do some- 
thing in this field. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Cannon, Mr. DENTON was given 
permission to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
just made some computation of what 
has been done as to reducing this appro- 
priation in 2 days’ time here, and we are 
going on a third. The actual amount 
of money that has been cut out of this 
appropriation is $657,100. There have 
been “phony” cuts of a little over $14 
million in programs where existing law 
does not permit any real cuts by way of 
an appropriation bill. Probably most of 
this $14-million cut will be restored 
when the bill gets to the Senate. When 
you get through, I doubt if you will have 
accomplished a great deal of real reduc- 
tion, beyond what our committee recom- 
mended, on this whole appropriation bill. 
I wish we could get along with it. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida, 

Mr. HALEY. Is the gentleman aware 
of the fact that the man who now heads 
the Indian Health and Welfare Service in 
the present department was also head of 
that same service when he was with the 
Interior Department on loan? 

Mr. DENTON. No; I do not know 
that; but I do know that the Public 
Health Service now has charge of it, and 
you will find it is a commissioner service. 
It is a service with a very high esprit 
de corps. They have accomplished a 
great deal in the way of public health 
for all Americans. I think that so long 
as the Indians are wards of the Federal 
Government—and, after all, we did take 
their land away from them—we owe 
them decent care. We should treat 
them fairly, and they should have as 
good health facilities as the rest of the 
people of the United States have. All 
that was done was to give the Indians 
the same public health service that the 
rest of the people of the United States 
have. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman, 

Mr. HALEY. Of course, the gentle- 
man is well aware of the fact that Dr. 
Shaw who previously headed this de- 
partment in the Department of the In- 
terior, appeared before the committee 
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and he was very critical of his own work 
that he had been doing for years. 

Mr. DENTON. I think there were 
about 185 witnesses before the commit- 
tee, and I cannot remember them all. 

Mr. HALEY. I think if it is as bad 
as he says it is, we ought to get somebody 
else to head up this work in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. DENTON. I am sure that I do not 
have anything to do with selecting their 
Officials. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if there is any 
reason why we are discussing items in 
the bill that will not come up until to- 
morrow, and I wonder why we should not 
face the music as we go along here. 

Mr. DENTON. Of course, the Public 
Health Service has been mentioned by 
the chairman of the committee in his 
discussion, and my remarks refer to some 
of the things he said. 

Mr. TABER. It seems to me that we 
ought to get to work. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last 150 words. 

Mr. Chairman, we haye had our hearts 
Stirred now for about an hour and twenty 
minutes, We have had them stirred by 
general talk about the bill and particu- 
larly about the items that have not come 
up as yet. I am wondering if this is a 
filibuster. But, I am going to take just 
5 minutes to try to stir your minds on a 
specific item found in this bill. The item 
is found on page 25, at the top of the 
page, and it is an appropriation of $50 
million to help municipalities to build 
sewage disposal plants—sewage disposal 
plants. That is the subject and the 
amount is $50 million. I have a motion 
at the Clerk’s desk to strike out that 
$50 million, but I have been told that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] 
has the same motion. So, I am going to 
withdraw mine and let him have the 
credit for it. But I do want to argue a 
little bit for his motion. 

Mr. Chairman, Oglesby, III., my home- 
town, has voted to issue $500,000 worth 
of bonds to build a new school building, 
and $350,000 worth of bonds to build a 
sewage-disposal plant. The people of 
Oglesby believe in standing upon their 
own feet and taking care of their own 
needs. 

Mr. Chairman, the city of Oglesby has 
an efficient city government and a rather 
unusual city clerk. He hands out along 
with his monthly bills some of his eco- 
nomic and financial views. The follow- 
ing is an excellent sample—well worth 
citing: 

Many American citizens justifiably 
alarmed and angered by high Federal taxes 
and a swollen Federal budget wonder what 
one citizen can do about it. The easy way 
would be to accept this bloated Washington 
business and do nothing about it. If you 
feel that your efforts would be puny, you 
are not a worthy descendant of the men who 
founded this Nation * * *. 

It makes no sense for citizens or news- 
papers to talk out of both sides of the mouth 
about high Federal taxes. Some of us who 
were in city business 25 years ago—when the 
welfare state began during the depression— 
may have moments when we regret any re- 
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quests that we made for Federal aid, but we 
at least had a depression. When WPA ended 
we put it behind us, It ill becomes some of 
our neighbor cities to be asking for Federal 
help to abate sewage pollution when their 
resources are equal or superior to those of 
Oglesby. We are at least paying our own 
way. 

An ideal Congress would be one that would 
cease posing as world savers and shapers, 
operate as inexpensively as possible, spend 
time repealing legislation, go fishing fre- 
quently, and let the States and cities help 
themselves. 


More city clerks should follow the ex- 
ample of Edward Hand, the city clerk of 
Oglesby, and more cities should be en- 
couraged to stand upon their own feet, 
hoe their own row, and look after their 
own needs. If charity begins at home, 
so should municipal responsibility begin 
at home. 

In order to help place municipal re- 
sponsibility where it belongs we should 
cut out of this bill the $50 million carried 
in it for municipal sewage disposal 
plants. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when one goes to the 
bedside of a desperately ill child there is 
no counting of pennies or figuring of how 
to balance the household budget. Over 
every home in our country is hanging the 
fear of visitation upon the loved ones in 
that home of one of the dread diseases 
for which there now is no cure. Medical 
research will find the cures and through 
medical research will come the lifting of 
the tormenting fears that plague us daily 
as we are shocked by the sudden taking 
of dear friends, victims of cancer, of 
heart and other fatal ailments. 

I credit every Member in this House 
with the sincere desire to practice econ- 
omy, and I think that desire comes from 
the honest intent to cut down the spend- 
ing by this Government and thus to 
strengthen our country and to benefit our 
taxpayers. 

I had hoped that in the field of medical 
research there would be a forgetting of 
the urge tocut. That urge to cut and cut 
into appropriations as deeply as is 
humanly possible, where the cutting is 
not at the sacrifice of our security or of 
our welfare, is a proper and highly com- 
mendable urge. But any cut in an appro- 
priation for medical research, even to the 
extent of 1 cent, if such as well it might 
would halt our approach to the complete 
conquering of dreaded killer diseases, is 
no more to be considered than the count- 
ing of pennies at the bedside of a gravely 
ill loved one. This is a field in which 
there must be no diminution of our 
effort. 

I have said many times in reporting to 
my constituents that the outstanding 
achievement of the 84th Congress was 
the medical-research program to which 
the people of this country and of the 
world will forever be indebted to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Focarty]. It was the great- 
est health-research program ever em- 
barked upon by any nation in all the 
long history of the world. It was a pro- 
gram that looked forward to the con- 
quering of all the frightful human ail- 
ments that are striking tragically into 
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the homes of our country. It was a pro- 
gram that in its development meant to 
me that my life would be lengthened, and 
to every person now living the same as- 
surance of a lengthened span of life. It 
was a program that, extended into the 
field of international relations, would 
give assurance of peace a thousand- 
fold greater than that of any other ef- 
fort. 

The Department of Defense of our 
country spends in excess of $1 billion a 
year exclusively for research in weapons 
to kill and to protect against being killed. 
This billion dollars a year and more is 
exclusively for research. We have been 
spending that amount every year for 
quite a period and when the Secretary of 
Defense appeared before a committee 
of which I was a member and I asked 
him how long this expenditure of a bil- 
lion dollars a year and more in research 
would continue, he answered it would 
continue as far into the future as was 
foreseeable: 

Our program of health research has 
for its purpose, not the destruction of 
life, but the protection of human lives 
against ailments for which there are now 
no known cures but for which cures will 
come as certainly as day follows the 
night if the health-research program is 
not destroyed. The new medicines that 
we discover, the cures and the treat- 
ments, are made available not only to 
our own people but to the peoples of all 
the world. This is the sure way of reach- 
ing into the hearts and the minds of 
peoples in other lands. They have their 
loved ones and they have the same dread 
of killer diseases that strike into their 
homes as haye we. When from the 
United States there comes into any land 
a medicine or a treatment that puts an 
end to the reign of tormenting diseases, 
the friendship for us of the peoples of 
that land will be measured by the rule 
of the good Samaritan. 

The men and women of the district in 
Chicago that I have the honor to repre- 
sent, I am sure, do not wish me to vote 
for reducing by as much as one red cent 
the money that our Federal Government 
is putting into the health-research pro- 
gram. We are very proud in my district 
of the great contribution that the out- 
Standing scientists and the renowned 
medical men at the University of 
Chicago are making to the program. It 
is in Chicago that one of our great 
merchant princes, his beloved brother 
having in his prime fallen a victim of 
cancer, is devoting his fortune and his 
driving genius to the fight to find the 
medical treatment that is bound, before 
many years have passed, to end the 
plague of cancer. Maurice Goldblatt, 
this merchant prince of Chicago, who is 
devoting his fortune and his time in this 
fight to end the plague that took his 
brother’s life, is supported by an organi- 
zation the headquarters of which are 
located in the Second District of Illinois. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, I too have reason 
for a personal interest. That is in the 
emotion and the grief of a long-ago yes- 
terday. I was the father of a little girl, 
my only daughter. One day going to 
School in play she fell and her head hit 
on the hard sidewalk. At that time 
medical science had no known cure, For 
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6 weeks I was at the bedside of the 
daughter of my pride and of my deep 
love, watching a beautiful flower fade. 
Nothing in the then knowledge of medi- 
cine could be done; and yet I knew that, 
in the years to come, with research, medi- 
cine would have found the cure. I do 
not want the grief and the loss that I 
experienced in that long-ago yesterday 
to come to any other parent when the 
cure that might have come from re- 
search did not arrive in time because 
I had voted to curtail a health-research 
program that would have found the cure. 

There is no greater work in which this 
Government could be engaged than that 
of medical research to find the cures for 
dread killer diseases. Every penny we 
spend in such a program is a penny well 
spent. There is not a home in America 
today where the mother and the father 
sit with their children in the family 
circle, and always with the fear that one 
of the dread killer diseases might strike 
at that happy family circle, where there 
is any desire that we should practice 
economy at the price of taking from 
them the protection of that which in 
life is most precious to them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am speaking with 
emotion. I am certain it is an emotion 
no different from that that must be felt 
by every Member of this body on both 
sides of the aisle. It was only a few 
days ago that one of our former col- 
leagues, the beloved Harold Hagan, only 
55 years of age and apparently in the 
pink of condition, dropped dead with a 
heart ailment. It was not long ago that 
our colleague, Frank Keefe, was stand- 
ing at the table where now stands the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, fighting 
every inch of the way as now JOHN 
Focarty is dong, for an enlargement of 
our health research program. His last 
speech in this Chamber was for a larger 
appropriation, and I can see him in my 
memory now throwing into his speech 
every particle of his virile personality. 
Not many months afterward Frank 
Keefe, crossing the street in his home 
city in Wisconsin, dropped dead. Many 
in this Chamber were the warm personal 
friends of the distinguished son of Ohio 
who was affectionately known as “Mr. 
Republican.” None realized when he 
was last a candidate for the presidency 
of the United States in the Republican 
Convention, that cancer already had 
seeded itself in him and that very shortly 
after the inauguration of President 
Eisenhower he was to pass to the life 
eternal, victim of a dread disease that 
can be conquered if we do not halt and 
drag our feet in the health research pro- 
gram upon which we have engaged. 

Mr. Chairman, when the day comes, 
as soon it will if we are not faint of heart, 
that the reign of these dread killer 
diseases has ended, the name of JoHN 
Focarty will be blessed in every home in 
this and other lands. There is no Mem- 
ber of this body who is held by his col- 
leagues in higher esteem or in warmer 
affection. In the 84th Congress, when 
we embarked upon the greatest health 
research program in all history, this 
Chamber rang with the loudest applause 
that I remember in tribute to the great 
American responsible for that program, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
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Focarty]. The present debate has been 
long, motivated, I am sure, by a sincere 
desire on the part of everyone on both 
sides of the aisle to effect economy in 
Federal expenditures, but when the vote 
is taken on any amendment to weaken 
the health research program, if such 
amendment there should be, I am con- 
fident that the gentleman from Rhode 
Island will have proof that his labors 
to save mankind from the physical ills 
that plague it have the appreciation and 
the approval of his colleagues in this 
body. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parlaimentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, is not 
the regular order the reading of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Paragraph by par- 
agraph, yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

ae CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the work of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, including advances or reimbursement 
to State, Federal, and local agencies and 
their employees for services rendered, and 
not to exceed $15,000 for services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the.act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a) , $7,470,000. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr Murray: On 


page 11, line 7, strike out 87, 470,000“ and in- 
sert “$7,124,000.” 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would bring about a reduc- 
tion of $250,000 in the appropriation for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. My 
amendment would give this Bureau the 
entire amount it had in its budget for 
the present fiscal year, 1957, and in addi- 
tion it would also add $327,000 which is 
the mandatory contribution that this 
bureau must make to the retirement 
fund. 7 

This reduction of $256,000 is certainly 
justifiable because the increase of $256,- 
000 represents an expansion of present 
studies and programs with new or addi- 
tional employees. This agency is con- 
cerned with the gathering of statistics, 
preparation of consumer price indexes 
and making various studies of employ- 
ment, hours, earnings and labor turn- 
over. Iam quite familiar with the head 
of this bureau, Mr. Ewan Clague, who is 
a very capable, efficient, competent offi- 
cial. He has appeared before the House 
committee of which I am chairman on 
different occasions. 

Now, I am sure that he can get along 
with the present number of employees. 
If my amendment is not approved, this 
Bureau will hire about 60 or 70 new em- 
ployees for making expansion of certain 
studies on automation, consumers price 
index, and so forth. I cannot see why 
expansion of these various studies is jus- 
tified by the employment of additional 
personnel. Certainly this Bureau can 
practice a little more economy and 
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tighten its belt and get along on the same 
appropriation for the next fiscal year 
that it has for the present fiscal year. I 
appeal to you to support the amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes, the last 5 
minute#to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HIESTAND]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
people of this country want expense re- 
duction. I do not think there is any 
Member of this House who questions 
that. Certainly we have heard from the 
grassroots. We may have heard from 
some pressure groups, but by and large 
it is the grassroots we have been hearing 
from. 

I happen to have had a questionnaire 
but without a specific question about re- 
duction of expense. However, this great 
pile of hundreds of letters have come in 
on their own, specifically and emphati- 
cally demanding expense reduction, 
many of them enclosing clippings and 
documents. 

I would like to suggest to this body 
that we are the voice of the people; that 
it is time we express the words of the 
people and the words of the various me- 
morials of our State legislatures and city 
governments. Yes, I know the Con- 
gress voted many of these projects, but 
the projects and the bureaus are mush- 
rooming, and they have been doing so. 
May I suggest that authorization of all 
of them does not necessarily mean auto- 
matic appropriation. Authorization does 
not mean automatic appropriation. His- 
tory is full of these exceptions where we 
have voted to approve something, but 
we have heard from the people and we 
have refused to appropriate the money. 
Now, that can be done again and again. 
Capital expenses do not have to be re- 
peated. Nonrecurring expenses do not 
have to be repeated. Projects can be 
deferred. Much payroll can be saved by 
way of attrition. The people want re- 
ductions. This bill as a whole can result 
in greater expenditures than the admin- 
istration requested, because there are in 
the bill, as you know, about 5 headings 
which have by law to be requisitioned, 
and the $118 million suggested cut from 
the requested budget by the committee, 
can easily be eaten up. There is $90 
million that has been called a phony re- 
duction. Maybe it is a reduction—and 
we hope it is—but it could be an increase- 
plus item. In that case we shall, if we 
vote the committee’s bill, even vote an 
increase instead of decrease. 

So, we have got to hold the line to last 
year, and that is what the maker of this 
amendment suggests. 

I suggest no reflection on the very able 
head of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Mr. Clague. He is an able and consci- 
entious public servant. There is no 
denying that. But, in 1956 they spent 
$6,407,000. We increased it $485,000 for 
1957. Now we are asked to increase it 
$583,000 more. But when we add back 
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the provision for the retirement fund, 
i ean be adjusted to the amendment as 

May I suggest, also, that we might do 
some improving in what we are spending 
the money for. I have here two very 
well gotten up, thorough volumes of the 
directory of labor organizations of 
Europe. I asked for a directory of the 
independent labor unions of the United 
States. We must realize that the 
spokesmen for some members of our 
Government are speaking in behalf of 
the CIO and the AFL. They ignore the 
vast number of independent unions, 
which have more than 5 million mem- 
bers I am told, and the 45 million un- 
organized workers, And yet we do not 
have enough money in the budget, I am 
told, for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to get out a small directory of our own 
independent unions; but we can put out 
these publications on European labor 
unions. 

There are special studies, and there 
are continuing studies, but some can be 
adjusted. It is provided here that there 
will be a number of more employees in 
this expansion. Let me reiterate. I 
have the most wholesome respect for the 
head of that Bureau, but I am sure in 
this case, just as in a number of other 
cases, that we can take up this slack, 
and convince the people of this country 
that we are endeavoring to hold the line. 
This still gives them an increase, but 
they can make these exceptions and sub- 
stitute some programs which do not have 
to be continuing. I support the gen- 
tleman’s amendment to reduce the budg- 
et back at least to last year’s expendi- 
tures plus the retirement fund adjust- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Bocas). The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] to close the 
debate on this amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, when 
the Bureau of Employees Compensation 
got by without any suggested cuts from 
my friends on my left, I thought maybe 
the press conference of the President 
on yesterday had had some effect on 
the piecemeal budget cuts you have been 
operating on here for the last couple of 
days. But now I see that you have 
passed that one over and we have come 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics; and I 
notice that you are back at it again. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. JONAS. I thought this amend- 
ment was offered by a Member on the 
gentleman’s side of the aisle. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It was, but the ma- 
jority of the votes for it are going to 
come from your side of the aisle. 

Mr. JONAS. That remains to be seen. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I hope the gentle- 
man is right, because then I will be sure 
that the President had some effect on 
you and your leadership in the chastise- 
ment that he gave you yesterday in the 
papers. From the New York Times ar- 
ticle apparently the Eisenhower Repub- 
licans were beginning to believ2 that the 
President had deserted them and they 
were very pleased to find that he had 
come out and taken a definite stand on 
the budget now. But the orthodox Re- 
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publicans were kind of glum and grumpy, 
as I read the New York Times this morn- 
ing, at the relevation of the President’s 
standing by his guns and accusing the 
leaders of this economy bloc of “fatuous 
and foolish” cuts in a budget that was 
arrived at intelligently by him and all 
his people in the administration. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TABER. I am wondering if the 
gentleman really thinks that this cut 
would impair the operations of the De- 
partment. I gathered from the fact that 
he has proceeded thus far on generali- 
ties that he does not feel that that would 
be the result. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I happen to be in a 
good mood today, knowing that the Pres- 
ident had said yesterday at his press 
conference what we Democrats have 
been saying for 2 days. I do not know 
whether or not he has been following the 
Committee’s recommendations here or 
the debate that has been doing on. But 
the statements that were made by those 
of us who have been supporting the 
Committee’s stand for the past 2 days 
were practically reiterated by your Pres- 
ident and my President at his press con- 
ference yesterday. And I assume he is 
still your leader as he is the President 
of the United States, and is of your politi- 
cal faith. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I have not been able to 
figure out whether the gentleman from 
Rhode Island or the President is indulg- 
ing in wishful hoping. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We both are at this 
time, and as the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas] said, we will see. 
There will be a division and we will see 
who stands up in support of the Presi- 
dent’s programs, 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I was trying to get to 
the effect that this cut will have. 

Mr. BUDGE. Isimply wanted to com- 
ment, in regard to the gentleman's re- 
marks concerning the statements of the 
President of the United States, that there 
is another subcommittee on which the 
gentleman and I serve, and he will recall 
that when the budget was presented on 
yesterday, the first announcement, in 
connection with the Civil Functions 
Budget was that it was cut 813 % million 
by order of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. FOGARTY. By the President. 

Mr. BUDGE. I think that would show 
the attitude of the President perhaps 
more than a statement which was not 
directed at the action of this House. 

Mr. FOGARTY. He seemed to imply 
yesterday that those of you who voted 
for that huge public-works authoriza- 
tion last year, to authorize public-works 
projects without having detailed plans 
and specifications, were doing it for po- 
litical purposes. If I remember correct- 
ly, that vote was substantially high on 
both sides of the aisle. I suppose he was 
accusing those who voted for that pork 
barrel bill a year ago of doing it only 
for political purposes. 
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Mr.BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Idaho, is it not a fact that the 
$13,500,000 recommendation to cut the 
public works civil functions bill comes 
from the President in this instance? Is 
that not so? 

Mr. BUDGE. That is so. 

Mr. BOLAND. Is it not so that you 
are doing the cutting on the floor here? 
The cuts here are not recommended by 
the President. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Let me tell you what 
this amendment will do. It will cut out 
$100,000 for the initiation of a contin- 
uing program of consumer expenditure 
surveys to assist in insuring that the Con- 
sumer Price Index is valid. That is one 
of the most important things we have 
today. It is something that business, 
labor, and management, are dependent 
upon. The wages of 4 million workers 
are dependent upon the accuracy and 
the availability of this consumers’ price 
index. Today a rise of one-half a point 
in the cost of living means an annual 
wage increase to 4 million people of $80 
million. That is only one thing you are 
cutting out by this amendment. It 
would also cut out funds for the initia- 
tion of a 3-year program to shift the 
employment, hours, earnings, and labor 
turnover data to the new standard in- 
dustrial classification system in order 
that these statistics may be comparable 
with statistics which are published else- 
where in the Goyernment; $50,000 for 
statistical analysis of some of the prob- 
lems affecting older workers; and $120,- 
000 for the analysis of the effects of tariff 
changes on United States employment. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
recommended a modest program increase 
for this Bureau, which provides the facts 
and figures on which the people of this 
country have come to rely. I wonder if 
the Members of the House really un- 
derstand how much the figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics mean to the 
working people and to the business con- 
cerns of this country. For example, 
right now the wages of millions of work- 
ers in this country are tied automatically 
to the Consumer Price Index. A single 
point change in this index can mean a 
rise or fall of $160 million in annual 
payrolls. Think how important it is, 
both for working people and for their 
employers, to be confident that this index 
is as sound and is accurate as it can be 
made. Management and labor have 
shown their confidence in the Bureau by 
negotiating long-term contracts based 
on its figures. Such contracts couldn’t 
be written without this index. Can you 
imagine the chaos which might result if 
people’s confidence in these figures is 
shaken? What about the industrial dis- 
putes that might result? Might not the 
Stability we have had in labor-manage- 
ment relations during recent years be 
upset? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 
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The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Murray]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided and there were—ayes 92, 
noes 63. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have sat here now 
for a couple of days. While I have been 
reluctant to say anything in connection 
with this bill, noting the trend and the 
fact that this is an administration bill, 
I am disturbed at some of the comment 
regarding the influx of mail and the 
great demands that are being made on 
every Member of this House. Particu- 
larly was I struck with the statement of 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee a short time ago when he an- 
nounced that he had five telephone calls 
or wires this morning. 

May I say to the House that I repre- 
sent a fairly large district. It ranks up 
among the 12 largest in the Congress. I 
think my Minnesota colleagues will 
agree that I represent a very diversified 
district. I have a large number of the 
wealthiest people in the State of Minne- 
sota in my district. I represent several 
labor wards, and in between those two 
groups is, of course, the so-called un- 
organized white collar wage earners, or 
perhaps we might call them the great 
mass of middle-class people. 

To be honest with you, this may invite 
some challenge or it may invite some 
mail, but I want to be very frank and 
honest to tell you, I have been here in 
Congress long enough now so that most 
of the people in my district know who 
represents them in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I have received not over 12 
letters and telegrams requesting or de- 
manding that I vote on this budget. 
Those, let us say 12 telegrams, do not 
come from the great mass of people in 
my district. Therefore, I sit here quite 
convinced that I am on safe ground in 
voting as I have on most of the appro- 
priations in this particular bill, because 
this is the particular bill that affects 
more people in my district than any 
other appropriation bill. But, there is 
nothing much that can be said to resist 
the temper of the House. This is not 
new tome. I have seen this trend in this 
direction before, and I will be very happy, 
indeed, when election time rolis around 
to meet this situation that some of you 
term as a very necessary position to take. 
I do not stand here and describe this 
bill as not being out of line insofar as 
the size of it is concerned. I think it is 
exorbitant. But, the cuts and the meat 
ax are used in places in this bill where 
I think they are less necessary. I am 
waiting patiently for a couple of other 
bills to come out. I want to see the 
agricultural bill come out and see what 
the Committee on Appropriations does 
to that as well as some other appropria- 
tion bills here. I have voted up until 
this bill for most of the economies in 
the five previous appropriation bills, but 
this bill hits the American people. So 
maybe tomorrow I will get a few more 
asked-for letters, but I want to say that 
at present in my files I have not over 
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12 demands or requests for me to partici- 
pate in the cutting of provisions in this 
bill that so seriously affect the lives, 
the health, and welfare of 75 percent of 
the good folks in my district. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the necessary number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in an entirely 
different position to the previous speak- 
er. I will be very happy to pass some 
of my mail along to him. I find it quite 
arduous to answer all of the mail I 
have received with reference to this 
budget. My people are definitely of the 
middle class and represent small busi- 
ness. They want this budget cut. To- 
day I received a letter from one of my 
good constituents enclosing a letter from 
the Surgeon General. In this letter he 
Says: ` 

A short time ago I wrote asking your co- 
operation in a study of the effect of tobacco 
on health now being conducted by the Public 
Health Service. A questionnaire concerning 
the use of tobacco was enclosed with my 
letter. Most of the persons to whom I wrote 
have returned a completed questionnaire. 
Your reply, however, has not been received. 


Mr. Chairman, this questionnaire con- 
sists of four closely typewritten pages. 
It asks you about your mother and your 
father and whether she had shingles and 
whether he had hives. It goes on to ask 
you how much tobacco you use and why 
you use it, and when you stopped using 
it, and so forth. My constituent is in- 
dignant, as each one of these question- 
naires is sent out in a postage-free en- 
velope. My constituent says in his note 
to me, and I think he is justified, Mr. 
Chairman: 

It is time to put the ax to this sort of 
thing—and not a rubber ax like was used 


in connection with the budget for this de- 
partment. 


And my constituent signs his name. 
Mr. Chairman, that is typical of a great 
many letters I am receiving. I think 
the questionnaire is also typical of a 
great deal of the money that is being 
spent at the present time. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. I wonder if the ques- 
tionnaire inquires as to the color of your 
hair and the color of your eyes. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I think the gen- 
tleman will find questions here covering 
everything that could possibly be said 
about any individual—a question about 
the color of his or her eyes and hair as 
well as a description of his ancestors. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST, GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Apparently, this points 
up one of the things that is growing up 
in the Government and that is making 
more work for more jobholders. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I can imagine 
that this necessitates a great many hours 
of time to file these questionnaires and 
keep track of those who have not an- 
swered. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I just listened with 
great interest to the letter read by the 
gentlewoman from New York. I am not 
a doctor, neither am I a medical scien- 
tist. I do not know whether the ques- 
tions asked were pertinent or not. I 
presume they must have been pertinent 
to the rising incidence of lung cancer 
which is growing at an alarming rate, 
especially in men in this country be- 
cause of the increase in smoking. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. May I tell the 
gentleman that some of the questions are 
impertinent ? : 

Mr, FOGARTY. I was just going to 
give the gentlewoman an example of 
medical questioning. About 4 years ago 
I had one of those attacks that the 
President had, your President and my 
President, a coronary thrombosis. I was 
fortunate enough to have the advice at 
that time of a man who is one of the 
best heart specialists in the world, Dr. 
Faul Dudley White, of Boston. He 
dropped in to see me at the naval hos- 
pital the first week I was there, which 
is the most critical time in any heart 
case, as it was in the President’s. Some 
of the questions he asked me I thought 
were impertinent; but coming from a 
man with the medical reputation of Dr. 
White, who was I to challenge the type 
of questions he asked? He asked me 
whether I ever had a broken leg, or a 
disjointed finger, and things of that 
nature and there were other questions 
the doctor put to me that I could have 
thought were impertinent. But I 
thought that if he was a man qualified 
enough to take care of the President why 
should I resent the questions he asked 
me? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I presume the 
gentleman had asked for Dr. White's 
advice, that the doctor did not come 
gratuitously to the gentleman and ask 
a lot of questions. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It just so happens 
that he came gratuitously to me but I 
felt that I was very fortunate to have 
him there and accepted his examination, 
both verbal and physical, - without 
question. 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE. The gentleman 
is very fortunate indeed. 

Mr. FOGARTY. He was attending a 
Heart Association meeting in Washing- 
ton. I was under the care of the naval 
hospital. He came out there, having 
heard I was there, and asked me these 
questions. It was not at my invitation 
that he arrived. But since he was good 
enough to interest himself in my prob- 
lem, I thought I owed him the courtesy 
of answering his questions. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I am glad the 
gentleman did not have a fatal illness. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her kind concern and I as- 
sure her that I am in excellent shape 
and expect to be around for many years 
to come. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WOMEN’S BUREAU 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the work of the Women’s Bureau, as 
authorized by the act of June 5, 1920 (29 U. 
S. C. 11-16), including purchase of reports 
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and material for informational exhibits, 
$462,000. 


Mrs, BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. BuirtcH: On 


page 11, line 12, strike out 462,000“ and in- 
sert “$403,000.” 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would hold appropriations 
for the Women’s Bureau to the same 
amount they had this year. In other 
words, it eliminates the increase of $59,- 
000 provided in the bill reported from the 
committee. 

I think it rather interesting that this 
increase is to be used for the creation 
of four $7,570 per year positions plus 
two clerks. At a time when the Secre- 
tary of Defense is cutting employment, 
the House subcommittee is putting the 
heat on all departments to reduce their 
payroll, and the general feeling exists 
that we must economize, we should take 
a close look at any requests for addi- 
tional Federal employees. 

These six employees requested by the 
Department of Labor are to be used for 
field work. Just what is this field work 
going to consist of? According to the 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, they 
will “coordinate, expand, and develop 
the women’s affairs program of the de- 
partment.” 

; That is found at page 244 of the hear- 
ngs. 

Now, what expansion is contemplated 
for next year? Listen to this: 


There is an increasing need— 


And these are the words of the Di- 
rector— 

There is an increasing need for adequate 
counseling and guidance materials for young 
people who are about to choose a career, 
and.a need for liberalizing the State mini- 
mum wage laws and orders affecting women 
workers. 


That is the testimony of the Director. 
These four field workers are apparently 
going to be lobbyists in the several 
States because she goes further and 
states flatly: ; 

They will work in the minimum wage field, 
they will work for equal pay in the States. 


They will work for equal pay in the 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of what our 
feeling is about equal pay for equal 
work, it seems to me this is a ridiculous 
situation when the Federal Government 
hires people to lobby for State laws. It 
is foolish for us to put more employees 
on the payrolls so that they can meddle 
in the internal affairs of a State. 

By adopting this amendment we have 
an opportunity to run up a warning 
signal to the Executive agencies to cur- 
tail some of their questionable activities. 
Again, I emphasize that my amendment 
does not cut the appropriation for this 
bureau below the current year’s figure 
and, if adopted, the money available 
next year would be the same as they are 
operating on this year. 

Mr: FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from Georgia [Mrs. 
BLITCH]: 
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Mr. Chairman, you are going to have 
a chance to have your vote recorded in 
the permanent record on this one, too, 
if it carries. There are 22 million 
women working in the labor force today. 
By 1965 they expect there will be an- 
other 5 million or about 27 million work- 
ingwomen in the labor force in our 
country. 

When we were in the last war we ap- 
pealed to the women of this country to 
go into the shipyards, the airplane fac- 
tories and other industries. The only 
agency in the Government that they 
could turn to was the Women’s Bureau 
in the Department of Labor. There is 
not any agency in the entire Govern- 
ment just interested in working condi- 
tions, hours, or anything else, as far as 
the women of this country are concerned, 
with the exception of this Bureau right 
here. 

What does the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from Georgia do? She 
says this cuts it back to what they had 
in 1957. That is not so. We are get- 
ting that same statement time after time 
after time. Because of the increase in 
mandatory costs that they are required 
to pay in 1958, the gentlewoman by her 
amendment is going to cut them by over 
$20,000 below what they had in 1957 
which means that they will have to dis- 
charge at least 4 employees they have 
at the present time. 

Mrs. BLITCH. In the hearings, in 
the gentleman's own words, he asked the 
Director if this is for new employees 
and she said “Yes.” 

Mr. FOGARTY. Not the entire 
amount she asked for. There is over 
$20,000 of mandatory increases that will 
have to be appropriated to keep the 
same level of employment that we have 
now. The adoption of this amendment 
will mean that the Women’s Bureau will 
have to decrease its employment by at 
least 4, and probably more than that. 
The bill provides for 4 more positions 
plus the mandatory increases which the 
gentlewoman did not take into consid- 
eration when she offered the amendment. 

You can do what you want with this 
amendment, but they are doing, I think, 
fine work. For instance in our practical 
nurses’ program, in attempting to get 
more girls to go into the field of nursing 
where there exists the greatest shortage 
we have in the medical field. If anyone 
is suffering from an acute illness that 
needs a nurse around the clock, 3 nurses 
a day, 24 hours, it is almost impossible 
to hire nurses. This is one of the jobs 
they are doing. 

I think the gentlewoman from Geor- 
gia is just mistaken in offering this 
amendment because of the facts I am 
giving her. This is one agency where 
the women of this country can go for 
help or information. 

The gentlewoman has offered an 
amendment to cut out the increase and 
cut out at least four persons that they 
have on the payroll. That is what the 
amendment amounts to. So, if you want 
to do that, that is what you are going 
to vote for, and you are decreasing the 
department by that much. They are also 
doing a good job in connection with the 
problem of the mature woman worker. 
That is one of the biggest problems that 
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we have today, of mature women finding 
jobs. There are some executives that 
say that a stenographer over the age of 
32 or 33 should not be hired. Well, this 
Women’s Bureau is proving that that is 
a fallacy; that women aged 35, 40, 45, 
or 55 can still turn out a good day’s 
work, and they are going to do a good 
job to help the mature women of this 
country to gain employment, but they 
need more people instead of less. 

The Women’s Bureau is requesting 
only $462,000—the smallest appropria- 
tion item in the bill. This amount will 
enable them to add 4 field representatives 
and to bring their total staff to 61. The 
staff of this Bureau today is the same 
size that it was in the thirties, but women 
in the labor force have increased over 50 
percent. This is the only bureau in the 
Federal Government to serve the 22 mil- 
lion women who are in the labor force 
today, and to give them the services 
which will help them find suitable jobs 
and prepare themselves for them. 

The cost of living today, the increased 
demand for extended education of chil- 
dren, and the increase in the numbers 
of older dependents have made it a 
necessity more than a choice, for women 
to work. 

The vast majority of them work to sup- 
port themselves and others who are at 
least partially dependent upon them. In 
addition, the special skills which women 
possess are absolutely necessary to the 
maintenance and continued expansion of 
the United States economy, and its high 
standard of living; we could not as a 
country serve our people without the 
women who are teachers, nurses, librari- 
ans, social workers, stenographers, clerks, 
waitresses, and who are in a host of 
other kinds of work which women have 
shown themselves most capable of per- 
forming. 

Now the Labor Department estimates 
that more than 5 million women will be 
added to the working force by 1965. 
This increase will come largely from the 
older and younger age groups. This in- 
crease will be necessary to meet the 
growing manpower shortage. If these 
women are to prepare to enter the occu- 
pations where they are most needed, and 
be ready for this change, they have to 
know the facts about job opportunities, 
and they have to know about the train- 
ing and skilis that are required. Em- 
ployers, too, must have the information 
which this Bureau can give them, about 
the types of jobs women can fill and how 
best to use their services, so they can 
solve their problems to keep their busi- 
nesses sound and successful. 

The Women’s Bureau is the agency 
with the widest range of contacts with 
women in all fields. They have the 
facilities to gather and coordinate in- 
formation on women’s employment, but 
must be able to make it available to those 
who need the data. They must be able 
to visit the widely separated areas of the 
country to a much greater extent than 
they can now. 

With the four new field representa- 
tives the Bureau could work closely with 
the regional and field staffs of the other 
bureaus of the Department and with 
local agencies in coordinating, expand- 
ing, and developing a broad but unified 
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program for the women workers of the 
country. They would emphasize pro- 
grams for older workers and for mini- 
mum wage and equal pay for women 
workers, and would look into job oppor- 
tunities. In their contacts with local 
groups they would be able to assist in 
overcoming certain occupational short- 
ages. 

The increase is $59,000, which provides 
for mandatory increases of $31,362 and 
a net program increase of only $27,638. 
The returns to the working women of 
the country would justify this amount 
in view of the future needs in the field 
of womanpower. 

I feel very strongly that this amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. This particular agency 
was pretty good in getting people on its 
payroll. They had 57 in the budget and 
now they have 60. They did pretty good 
at that. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know for 
certain, but I expect they have 3 or 4 
that are paid from other funds to do 
special work for some other Government 
agency. But this amendment would set 
them back to fewer than they had in 
1951. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a substitute amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. Cart AN- 
DERSEN as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mrs. Birren: Strike out “$462,000” 
and insert ‘'$431,000,” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, this takes care of the objection en- 
tertained by the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty] and this sub- 
stitute will do exactly what the gentle- 
woman from Georgia has in mind, and 
that is to put the level of this particular 
agency down to the level of the 1957 fiscal 
year. That is all it accomplishes, 

Mrs. BLITCH. Iaccept the substitute, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the substitute does not 
meet my objections. Let us keep the 
record straight. I object to any cut at 
all on this item. I am in favor of pro- 
tecting the rights of these women and 
giving them the services they deserve and 
will be denied by this amendment, Iam 
going to stick by them and defend them, 
because I think there should be some 
place in the Government where they can 
go to get help when they need it. Here 
is an item amounting to $400,000 out of 
an overall total of $71 billion. Here we 
are trying to decrease one of the smallest 
agencies in the Government and the only 
agency that deals just with the problems 
of the women of this country, especially 
the workingwoman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Does not 
the gentleman feel that it is the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to appropriate 
funds and not the responsibility of the 
President? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Certainly it is. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. But it is also up to 
the President to assume some leadership. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yet it is 
fundamentally the responsibility of the 
Congress to decide as to the amount 
of appropriations. This Congress should 
stand upon its own feet. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I remember last fall 
there were not many of you over there 
denying his support. You all wanted 
your pictures taken with him so that 
you could show them in the campaign. 
You Republicans on the other side of the 
aisle were not disclaiming his leadership 
like that prior to the last election. . 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point or order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman vio- 
lates the rules of the House when he re- 
fers to Members on this side as “you.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not understand 
what the change is now. Why are you 
different now than you were last October 
or September? It is hard to compre- 
hend. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman is entirely mistaken 
in that matter. I did not have my pic- 
ture taken with the President at any 
time. I ran 7,000 votes ahead of the 
President in my Congressional district. 
I am standing on my own feet. 

Mr. FOGARTY. You are an outstand- 
ing example, then, in this country. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
the gentleman. He himself is a splendid 
Congressman, 

Mr. FOGARTY. You are one of the 
very few who.ran ahead of the President 
on your side of the aisle. I think that is 
a fair statement. But those of you who 
did have your picture taken with him 
must have thought that he was going to 
do you some good. You were out telling 
the people last year that you were part 
of his team because you knew there 
were votes to be had by associating 
yourselves with the President. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
again make the point of order that the 
gentleman is violating the rules of debate 
in the House. The gentleman must refer 
to other Members in the third person. 

Mr. FOGARTY. How should I refer 
to the other gentlemen? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As Members of the 
House or distinguished gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule 
on the point of order and say that the 
rules of the House provide that one Mem- 
ber refer to another Member in the third 
person. > 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may, I certainly would refer to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN] as distinguished. Certainly 
he is distinguished, as he ran 7,000 votes 
ahead of the President in his district. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I might say that the gentleman has 
never referred to me other than in the 
most kindly fashion, 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right; and 
as he has always been most considerate 
of me. I hope we shall always continue 
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on those terms. I hope that the Presi- 
dent’s remarks of yesterday will have 
some effect as we go through this bill. It 
seems to me it had some little effect when 
you agreed to modify an amendment that 
I was not in favor of in any way, shape, 
or form. It perhaps had some effect, 
even though you did run ahead of the 
President 7,000 votes in your district. 

Mr. Chairman, I renew my request 
that the amendment to the amendment 
be defeated and that the amendment it- 
self be defeated. With such a huge 
budget as we have before us, this is a 
very small item but very important, be- 
cause it effects 22 million women who are 
working in industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Georgia [Mrs. BLITCH]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN) there were—ayes 107, noes 77. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment as amended by the sub- 
stitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses nec- 
essary for performing the duties imposed by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, and the act to provide conditions 
for the purchase of supplies and the making 
of contracts by the United States, approved 
June 30, 1936, as amended (41 U. S. C. 35-45), 
including reimbursement to State, Federal, 
and local agencies and their employees for 
inspection services rendered, and not to ex- 
ceed $3,000 for expenses of attendance of 
cooperating officials and consultants at con- 
ferences concerned with the work of the 
Division, $10,888,000, 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HÉBERT: On 
page 11, line 23, after Division,“ strike out 
“$10,888,000” and insert 810,600,000“. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, it is 
only on rare occasions that my voice is 
raised in the well of this House. If you 
will indulge me for a minute I think it 
would be proper for me to say why I do 
rise here today. 

We have heard a great deal of philo- 
sophical discussion’ this morning. At 
times I was of the opinion a little politics 
was being indulged in. But I want to 
tell you the reason I am here now to 
offer this particular amendment, and I 
shall have another amendment during 
the course of the consideration of this 
bill. 

I am now in my 17th year as a Member 
of this body, and this is the first time in 
those 17 years that I have come to the 
well of this House and offered an amend- 
ment to an appropriation bill. The rea- 
son I am impelled to do what I am doing 
now is because of an action I took only 
recently in this House when I was 1 of 3 
Members on my side of the aisle who 
voted against the resolution to ask-the 
the President to tell us where the budget 
could be cut. I think it also significant 
that on that same occasion I voted 
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against the resolution offered from the 
other side of the aisle, because it is my 
deep feeling that it is our responsibility 
to provide the appropriations for the 
operation of Government agencies in this 
country. Having voted that way, I could 
do no less than discharge the responsi- 
pas which I publicly accepted by that 
vote. 

Since coming to this body, I have pur- 
sued a course for independence which 
defies partisan conformity. I do not say 
that in a spirit of bravado but only with 
a humble appreciation of the most fortu- 
nate position in which I find myself. The 
fickle god of politics whose whims direct 
the destiny of most of us, has been kinder 
to me, perhaps, than to some of you, so 
I do not impugn your motives or chal- 
lenge your actions at any time. 

After all, we are the keepers of our 
own conscience. We are beholden to 
nobody but ourselves. So, I do not dan- 
gle in front of you such loose words as 
“votes” or charge any of you with irre- 
sponsibility. Each of you have a problem 
and each of you must resolve that prob- 
lem. I am not impressed with state- 
ments made from both sides of the aisle 
about elections. I would rather ap- 
proach this subject in a cold, logical 
fashion. I respect the President of the 
United States—your President and my 
President. But, I accept his recommen- 
dations merely as recommendations. He 
discharges his responsibility in coming 
to us with a budget. I accept his recom- 
mendations in the same spirit that I ac- 
cept the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations when they 
come to the House of Representatives 
as a whole with their recommendations, 
and particularly with reference to this 
subcommittee. If I did not pause at 
this moment to say something about the 
distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty], I would feel there 
would be a vacuum in my remarks. 
We both came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives 17 years ago. We were, as you 
recall, two freshmen in the same class. 
Only 10 of us remain of that class. I 
am heartened by the words which have 
been uttered in his praise. As I told 
him only yesterday, I do not envy the 
position in which he finds himself. But, 
he is doing a job as he sees his duty to 
do it and he should receive the compli- 
ments of this body from both sides. He 
demonstrated yesterday his complete im- 
partiality when he frankly told you that 
he did not agree with a certain provision 
of this bill, but since it was the law it 
was his duty to provide funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. So, Mr. Chairman, I 
pause to pay tribute to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island and to compliment 
him. He probably is one of the best 
informed Members of the House on the 
subject. of appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, may I indicate the ex- 
act approach to this amendment and the 
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amendment which I shall offer at a later 
time. This is no meat-ax approach. 
This is no wild wielding of the knife of 
economy. I subscribe to what the illus- 
trious gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] said on the opening day of de- 
bate on this bill. I subscribe to his 
philosophy and accept his formula. In 
offering this amendment, all I am doing 
is asking you to hold the line—nothing 
more and nothing less. As we respect 
the opinion of the President of the 
United States, we respect the opinion of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations. 
But, in the final analysis, it is our duty 
to either accept or to reject what they 
offer us. If it is not our responsibility 
and not our duty, why then should they 
come here? Why would not the au- 
thority be delegated to them and let the 
matter end there. It is because we are 
charged with the responsibility to review 
what they recommend that we are de- 
bating this issue today. In offering this 
particular amendment, I am only asking 
that the department involved do what 
every Member of this House is going to 
have to do—except those of us who have 
outside income—we are going to have to 
exist next year and the year after that on 
our salaries even though the labor in- 
dex shows that prices are going up and 
the prices of goods and commodities and 
what-have-you are all going up. But, 
we will have to tighten our belts and 
pull our belts in one more notch and get 
along this year with what we got along 
on last year. That is all I am asking in 
this particular amendment. Iam mere- 
ly asking that the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion get along this year not only on what 
they got along with last year, but I am 
putting a little sugar in the kitty for 
them—last year they received an ap- 
propriation of $10 million and spent 
some $586,000 more. This year they are 
asking for $10,888,000 and all I am doing 
is cutting it back to what they spent last 
year, and adding $16,000 in case they 
spend a few extra dollars. 

That is all it is. Certainly, Mr. Chair- 
man, that is not a meat-ax approach: 
that is a sensible, sound, logical ap- 
proach to a perplexing and complex 
problem. Your wives have to get along 
on the same budget this year that they 
got along on last year. I am asking you 
to apply the same yardstick to this Wage 
and Hour Division. 

These programs are fine programs. 
Perhaps they need some expansion, but 
this is not the time. Perhaps you need 
a new kitchen in your home, but this is 
not the time. Lou have to wait. We 
have to determine to economize some- 
where along the line and halt this exces- 
sive spending which is destroying the 
economic stability of this country. 

So I ask you to adopt this amendment 
which, as I say, merely cuts the Wage 
and Hour Division back to exactly the 
figure it operated on last year with the 
addition of a few extra dollars. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me first say that I 
certainly respect the opinion and motives 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Louisiana, but I think he has not made 
it quite clear that his amendment is di- 
rected specifically to 321 people. 
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His amendment would mean that 321 
people who were hired last year with the 
understanding that if they completed a 
full year of satisfactory service they 
would get the moderate increase from 
$4,525 a year to $5,440 aycar. These are 
people who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of going out in the field and talk- 
ing to individual employers and to man- 
agement. Certainly you want to get the 
best kind of people for that very per- 
sonal and very important work. 

If this cut is made it will undoubtedly 
mean that these people will resign and 
the Department will have to hire brand- 
new people without the experience and 
without the caliber of these people who 
were induced to work with the under- 
standing that they would have this most 
moderate increase. 

I agree that this is not a meat-ax cut; 
this is a very thin, but a very sharp 
knife, and I do not believe that anybody 
in this House wants to deny to these 
people this moderate and well-earned 
inerease, because they do not get it if 
they have not earned it. I certainly 
hope that, in the words of the President, 
this very small amount will not be passed 
in the name of economy when it would 
not be economy but merely bad manage- 
ment for the Government to have to 
undergo that kind of cut. 

Mr.HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HEBERT. I direct the gentle- 
man's attention to the reason given for 
the increase. It was not because of an 
increase of salary but for an expansion 
of existing programs. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No, sir. If the 
gentleman will refer to page 314 of the 
hearings, he will find a total increase of 
$880,000. Two hundred and thirty-two 
thousand dollars is applied to the in- 
crease that is necessary to pay this in- 
creased wage, and the gentleman will 
find that no new people are being put on. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HEBERT. I will say to the gen- 
tleman there that he is very clever and 
very adroit in singling out this particular 
item. He could run through the entire 
hearings and single out any amount and 
apply it to that particular item. If I 
made the cut apply to the $880,000 item, 
the gentleman would probably apply it to 
some other thing. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No. The gentle- 
man will find there is no expansion of 
the program provided for. 

Mr. HEBERT. It says specifically 
that this is for an expansion of the pro- 
gram, 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. No; it says for 
cafrying out the program as it had been 
expanded and adopted in the field of 

um wages. There is not one sin- 
gle expanded piece of program that is 
undertaken, and the gentleman cannot 
find where it says there is. 

Mr. HEBERT. If the gentleman will 
read the testimony—— 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. I have read it. 
Point it out to me. 

Mr. HEBERT. I, too, have read it; 
and I say it provides for an expanded 
program. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I wish the gentle- 
man would point it out to me, and I say 
fiatly no one can find any such state- 
ment in the record. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I find that, in the tables 
of employment, only 1,452 out of 1,535 
are on the rolls as of the 28th day of 
February and that in all probability the 
same lag will occur there as would occur 
in other places. I am wondering why it 
is, with that lag in funds that would be 
provided, they could not take care of 
their people? Frankly, it seems to me 
they could. 

Mr. FOGARTY. In answer to the 
gentleman from New York, this is just 
the average figure that all Government 
agencies take into account. It is the 
5-percent figure and if you multiply 5 by 
1,500 you will come out about even. 
They are up to just about the amount 
they ought to be, taking into consider- 
ation that 5-percent figure. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the most 
able chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
talk about cutting down the hiring of 
new Government employees. But the 
program to which this amendment re- 
lates does not contemplate adding any 
new Government employees at all. 

The increase is made up of the man- 
datory figures, of course, under the new 
accounting system now being used and, 
as you will understand, this will come up 
time and time again in appropriations 
for each of the agencies. Formerly the 
Government contribution to the civil- 
service retirement fund was provided 
for all agencies in a single appropriation 
in the independent offices appropriation 
bill. Now each agency must pay into 
this fund a certain sum of money just 
as private employers do under the social- 
security program. That sum here is 
$516,000. There is an extra day's pay 
involved which calls for $33,000. 

The proposed amendment would de- 
erease the appropriation below what 
was approved last year; it would de- 
crease the appropriation by $261,000. 
This increase in the present bill is al- 
lowed because of the regulations that 
give employees extra pay for a longer 
length of service. That is the $232,000. 
This increase that you have here is for 
retirement pay, the extra day’s pay, and 
$232,000 for their length-of-service ben- 
efits. This amendment proposes to cut 
that sum. 

Here is an agency that collects more 
money on behalf of our citizens than it 
spends. They have been finding $11 mil- 
lion or $12 million a year in back wages 
due people from employers who have not 
been giving full pay to employees who are 
covered by the wage-and-hour law. 
This is the agency that makes the inves- 
tigations to enforce the wage-and-hour 
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law. I want to point out that that wage- 
and-hour law passed by a tremendous 
majority in this House, but it is of very 
little value to have such a law on the 
statute books unless you have adequate 
machinery to enforce it. 

The proposed amendment would de- 
stroy the morale in this agency. These 
enforcement officers have contemplated 
that they were entitled to a raise because 
of length of service. With this amend- 
ment, either the Department is going to 
have to lay off men in this division when 
they need them more than at any other 
time, or else the employees will not get 
their due pay benefit. It may seem a 
small thing, but it would destroy the 
morale of a very important agency which 
in effect makes money for the public in 
its operations. This amendment would 
cause the agency to cut back its collec- 
tion work and thus cause loss of money 
to the public. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I would 
like to ask the gentleman, is it not true 
that the Wage and Hour Division hired 
321 new people after we raised the min- 
imum wage from 75 cents to a dollar? 

Mr. DENTON. I do not have that fig- 
ure, but I think they did. That was last 
year, of course. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That was 
last year. 

Mr. DENTON. That was last year 
when a new minimum-wage law went 
into effect and the agency found more 
violations, of course, than they had be- 
fore. The percentage of establishments 
which they investigate is still very small. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. For the 
first year after the minimum wage in- 
crease there will probably be more po- 
licing necessary and more violations 
which will be prosecuted. Does not the 
gentleman agree with me that after a 
year or a year and a half of an increase 
in the minimum wage being in effect, 
there should be some drop in this De- 
partment? 

Mr. DENTON. It would depend upon 
the economic condition of the country. 
If there is a great deal of unemploy- 
ment, then, of course, you would need 
more men to enforce the minimum-wage 
law. If times are good you would not 
need so many. During wartimes, when 
there is a scarcity of manpower, of 
course, we do not need nearly so many 
investigators in the Wage and Hour 
Division. But, a good many of us come 
from districts where there are depressed 
areas. These areas of unemployment 
are spreading now, and in those circum- 
stances we need effective enforcement 
of this law. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. In relation to the 
question put by the gentleman from Ari- 
zona, may I point out that no fewer than 
18,461 out of a total of 33,148 estab- 
lishments that were visited in 1956 by 
these investigators were found to be in 
violation, and they did not even begin 
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to scratch the surface of the job that 
has to be done, so that it will take a 
considerably longer period before they 
really catch up with their work. 

Mr. DENTON. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. That points up 
fhis problem. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, not knowing too much 
about this particular situation, I must 
be guided to some extent by what our 
colleague, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. HÉBERT], has to say. Since he 
came here 17 years ago it has been my 
privilege to know him and his record, 
and if there is in the House a more in- 
dependent, sound thinking Member, one 
more conscientious in the performance 
of his duty, I hope to meet him tomorrow 
or before the day is over. It will be dif- 
ficult to find such a one. Always he has 
expressed his opinion. Always it has 
been based upon his convictions. I have 
never seen any indication—and usually 
I know something about what is going 
on while I am on the floor—I have never 
seen any indication, not the remotest 
indirect hint, that any of his votes were 
influenced by any political considera- 
tion. He is an ideal legislator. 

Now, having said that, and with apolo- 
gies, permit me to refer to what was said 
by some of those who oppose this amend- 
ment. I know one rotten apples does 
not spoil the whole full barrel. True 
enough. The gentleman who just left 
the floor was talking about investiga- 
tions. Sure, the Department of Labor 
was created to look after the interests 
of the people who work, especially in 
industry, and that is, of course, as it 
should be. But, one thing you can say 
about some of their investigators— 
that is, you could at least 3 or 4 years 
ago—often they were formerly officers 
in some union and they are very, very 
enthusiastic in making their investiga- 
tions, which again is all right. But 
again some of these investigators go a 
little too far, at least in my judgment. 
Fairness and justice should not be blot- 
ted out by enthusiasm or bias. They are 
not violating the law, but some sure 
used it as a cloak for stirring up strife. 
Let me tell you what happened. They 
do not always violate the law. They 
go along with its words, but they insert 
themselves in situations where neither 
labor nor management wants them or 
asks their interference. I refer to two 
specific cases. The files are in my office 
and are subject to anybody’s investiga- 
tion. These are the two cases, and both 
occurred in Benton Harbor, Berrien 
County, Mich. 

An employee left one job and went on 
another. One of the investigators 
came along and quizzed this employee. 
The same situation applied to both 
cases as a matter of fact. One was a 
woman and one was a man. And, in- 
vestigators learned that the employee on 
the first job, where he had a supervisory. 
job, and who had no complaint, mind 
you—the investigator went over the pay- 
roll and questioned the employee as to 
the duties and the work he had per- 
formed. The investigator said,“You are 
entitled to overtime.” “Why?” “Be- 
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cause you worked beyond the number of 
hours prescribed by the law.” Now, the 
service was voluntary; the employee was 
satisfied. He had not even by inference 
been asked to work overtime. I had the 
affidavit to that effect. But, the investi- 
gator from the Labor Department said: 
“Well, we must uphold the law, and 
whether you want it, whether you are 
satisfied, is beyond your prerogative to 
decide.” So, Mr. investigator insisted 
that a claim be filed for the overtime. It 
was filed and payment for voluntary 
overtime work was made. 

Well, was enforcement of the law all 
right, and if the employer and the em- 
ployee—and I am not talking about 
mass-production industry where hun- 
dreds and thousands of people are work- 
ing and where they need protection all 
the time; I am talking about those little 
concerns out in the sticks, family affairs 
in some cases, with a few employees, 
where the boss and the workers are get- 
ting along all right and both are satisfied, 
both are working for a profit and a con- 
tinuing job—keeping the business going. 
Is there any good reason why the inves- 
tigator should butt in, unless, of course, 
his main purpose is to make work for 
himself—keep himself busy? 

All too often along comes one of these 
busy investigators and inserts himself 
into the situation where everyone is sat- 
isfied and creates discord. According to 
what the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. HÉBERT] said, I believe this 
amendment should be agreed to. The 
representatives of the Department 
should stick to the job of investigating 
in situations where some worker is dis- 
satisfied where there is a real violation 
and stay out of other situations where 
the employer and employee are getting 
along, where there never was the slightest 
intent to violate che letter or spirit of the 
law. They should not go in and try to 
create discord and disrupt an operation 
just so the Federal agent could make a 
showing—a little commonsense never 
harms. If the Department knows it is 
being scrutinized it will be more careful. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been in this 
House long enough to recognize the tem- 
per of the House and what we may ex- 
pect will be done with these cuts. 

My Subcommittee on Military Opera- 
tions has been studying methods of pro- 
curement under Government contracts. 
At this time we have a group of corpo- 
rations owned or controlled by practically 
the same individuals who are making 
contracts with the Government to manu- 
facture clothing articles for the armed 
services. Over the past few years they 
have had something like $50 million 
worth of contracts. They have been 
cited for unfair labor practices, not once, 
but dozens of times. They have been 
cited by the inspectors who work in this 
particular division. In most instances 
they have had to pay the workers the 
wages which were due them under our 
national laws, and in some instances 
they have had to pay fines which, of 
course, went into the Treasury. 

Mr, Chairman, you might say, why are 
we interested in the Fair Labor Stand- 
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ards Act of 1938 as amended. It be- 
comes a matter of fairness, I think, to 
all bidders. If a bidder on a Govern- 
ment contract to manufacture clothing 
is a legitimate bidder, he expects to pay 
at least a dollar an hour to his employees 
and he bids a certain price. If someone 
else only has to pay 60 cents or 70 cents 
an hour, he can take the contract away 
from the legitimate bidder who is try- 
ing to comply with the laws of the United 
States, equitably and honestly and up- 
rightly and honorably fulfilling the terms 
of his contract. 

It narrows itself down to this: Do you 
want to give to the unfair bidder, one 
who will deliberately undercut wages in 
violation of the national standards, the 
advantage? Members who are in areas 
where the wage standards are upheld are 
letting themselves in for this, when they 
vote for this amendment. They will be 
voting to allow Government contracts to 
go from their area, where their legiti- 
mate manufacturers are operating, 
whether it be in the field of textiles or 
any other item which they are manufac- 
turing for the Government, and in effect 
voting for the scab contractor who is 
going deliberately to defraud his labor- 
ers, of the pay to which they are entitled 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. It 
comes down exactly to that. We are 
investigating only about one-tenth of the 
cases that should be investigated. This 
means nine-tenths of them should be at 
least checked to see that they are com- 
plying with thelaw. But due to the lack 
of personnel we can check only 1 out of 
10. In those 1 out of 10 we are finding 
many, many violators of this act. When 
they are found they have to pay the 
worker back the wages of which they 
have defrauded him, and in some in- 
stances pay fines for not obeying the law. 

So in cutting this item you are taking 
away the raises these people in around 
the $4,100-a-year capacity are supposed 
to get. You are weakening further the 
morale of these people who are trying to 
enforce fair labor standards throughout 
the United States, and you are voting in 
favor of the scab bidder in the low-cost, 
low-wage areas of our country. You are 
voting to perpetuate a low standard of 
living and therefore a low purchasing 
power among those people who receive 
below-standard wages. That is the 
proposition. That is why I rise to speak 
for the first time today, on this bill, in 
the hope that this amendment will not 
be agreed to. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is another example 
of voting for legislation and then turn- 
ing around and trying to prevent the 
enforcement of the legislation we have 
voted for. That is the whole thing in a 
nutshell. We voted to increase not long 
ago the minimum wages of this country 
from 40 to 75 cents an hour, and we had 
a real fight on that. Then 2 years ago 
we voted to raise the minimum wages 
from 75 cents to a dollar an hour. I do 
not know who can quibble about paying 
a dollar an hour in minimum wages at 
this time. 

If you want this law enforced, these 
people have to have the personnel. Is 
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there any evidence that this agency is 
running wild or is operated loosely, or is 
there any evidence that the administra- 
tor of this program is not competent? 
Do you know who he is? He is a former 
secretary to the former Governor of 
New Hampshire, a man named Mr. 
Adams. Mr. Adams now is working in 
the White House, and as I understand 
it, he was his protege. If you know Mr. 
Adams as I know him, he had good help 
surrounding him all the time he was 
Governor, and I am sure he would not 
have suggested the administrator of 
this program unless he was an outstand- 
ing administrator. I have met the gen- 
tleman. I know he has been all over 
the country visiting all the field offices. 
I think he is doing a good job with the 
help he has now. 

The amendment offered by my friend 
from Louisiana cutting off this two- 
hundred-some-odd-thousand dollars is 
breaking a commitment we have made 
to these employees who were hired on 
the basis that they would serve an ap- 
prenticeship of 1 year and then be 
jumped in grade provided the Adminis- 
trator was satisfied with the 1-year ap- 
prenticeship as investigators for the 
Wage and Hour Division. That is the 
whole sum and substance of this amend- 
ment you are voting for now. 

Do you want to break faith with those 
men that have been hired as investi- 
gators on the basis that they would be 
hired at grade 7 and, if they completed 
an apprenticeship of 1 year successfully 
and were deemed by the Administrator 
to be good men, were promised to he 
raised to grade 9? That is exactly what 
you are doing; or else by this amend- 
ment you zre going to ask them to de- 
crease the number of personnel they 
have in their office by 60 at this time. 

Even though there are 800,030 estab- 
lishments covered under the law, they 
are going to be able to investigate only 
in the neighborhood of 50,000 of the 
890,000. The majority of those 50,000 
are going to be investigated not in any 
wild-goose chase or anything like that 
but on complaint of the workers in- 
volved or where experience has shown a 
number of violations in particular in- 
dustries. There is not a legitimate busi- 
ness concern in this country, not one 
good legitimate business concern, that 
would want you to cut this expenditure 
for the enforcement of the wage and 
hourlaw. Itis only the cheats and those 
who are paying under the minimum 
wages that do not want this law en- 
forced. Let us make no mistake about 
that. Ninety-nine percent of the em- 
ployers want it enforced. They want 
more investigators hired. They want 
more investigations made, because repu- 
table employers are paying at least the 
minimum wages and they want their 
competitor who is paying sweatshop 
wages, under some conditions, at least 
be forced to meet the same standards. 

Ihave it in my own State in the jewelry 
industry. The same situation of sub- 
minimum wages is rampant in New York 
City also, where we have men, women, 
and children today working in homes on 
jewelry for 10, 15, and 25 cents an hour. 
That is going on in New York City, in 
Rhode Island and in Massachusetts in 
the jewelry industry. That is what we 
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are trying to stamp out, but we cannot 
stamp out that kind of competition, if 
you are going to come here today and 
ask that this appropriation be decreased 
and not allowed. You are hogtieing this 
young man who is trying to do such a 
good job in the administration of this 
program in the Wage and Hour Admin- 
istration, and then you are finding fault 
with him because he has not made suffi- 
cient investigations. On top of that, do 
you know how much was found to be due 
in back wages in the past year? I think 
about $10 million was collected by the 
Government for those individuals who 
were not paid the minimum wages. But, 
in 1958, they anticipate on the basis of 
the record of 1957, that they are going 
to find due employees about $18 million 
in back wages that are due to people who 
are working for less than the minimum 
wage or not being paid overtime today. 
Do you want to deny these people who 
are not getting the minimum wage that 
protection that they now have? That is 
what you are going to do if you vote to 
adopt this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 


Mr. HEBERT. The reason I have 
asked for the gentleman’s time to be 
extended is because I am very intrigued 
at the gentleman’s statement that these 
men were promised a raise. I am read- 
ing from page 314 of the hearings where 
there appears a colloquy between the 
gentleman from Rhode Island and repre- 
sentatives of the department. Nowhere 
in this record do I read any suggestion 
that a raise is promised.. As a matter of 
fact, if I may quote, this is the record: 

Mr. Fodanrr. Then $232,000 is for regulated 
investigator promotions. Is that for raising 
some of these investigators up to a super- 
visory capacity? 

Mr. FRASER. No. 

Mr. Focarry. What is this $232,000 for? 

Mr. Brown. That is primarily the new in- 
vestigators normally hired at GS-7—a few 
at 5, but mostly 7. They move up to grade 
9. 

Mr. Focarty. Are those automatic in- 
creases? 

Mr. Brown. They are not automatic, but 
the journeyman grade is a grade 9 basically 
and a man with a year’s training and 4 weeks 
of intensive classroom work is ready nor- 
mally at the end of a year for the journey- 
man grade, 


Then there is another instance of such 
testimony but no place is there an indi- 
cation of any such promise. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I can answer the 
gentleman. When he said, No, they are 
uot automatic“ they are not automatic 
increases for every person that he hires. 
After a year’s apprenticeship, he then 
selects those who have successfully 
passed the year’s apprenticeship. That 
is why the raises are not automatic, 
But, it is selective. They are hired on 
the basis that they will be given an 
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increase in-grade, if they successfully 
pass a 1 year’s apprenticeship. So it is 
not automatic but selective because he 
selects those whom he thinks are doing 
the best job after a 1 year’s apprentice- 
ship and those who he believes will make 
the best investigators. 

Mr. HEBERT. But there is still no 
promise. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Oh, yes, there is. 
When the man is hired that is the 
understanding. That word “automatic” 
has no significance. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If I understood cor- 
rectly, you said these people were 
promised a raise, Who promised them? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It has been the 
practice. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No, no. Who prom- 
ised them? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The Administrator. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Who? Name the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Brown. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What authority has 
he to tell them that they will get an in- 
crease? 

Mr. FOGARTY. He is the Adminis- 
trator of the wage and hour law. It has 
been departmental practice and we have 
found that is the best way to efficiently 
run this operation. As I understand it, 
the terms of employment offered to a 
new inspector is that he will serve a 
1-year period of apprenticeship. If he 
finishes that efficiently and capably he 
can expect to be promoted to the grade 
of a journeyman inspector at the higher 
rating. Some of the Members of Con- 
gress have been complaining about the 
type of investigators we have had doing 
this work. This is a method by which 
the Department is able to secure well- 
qualified men who will be able to elimi- 
nate some of the complaints to which you 
refer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Thatisright. Iam 
one of them. 

Mr. FOGARTY. This is the way to 
correct it. You can correct that situa- 
tion by voting down this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for an addition- 
al minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I know how the gentleman from 
Rhode Island legislates, and believe me, 
I am one of his greatest admirers as far 
as his work in the House of Representa- 
tives is concerned. But it strikes me as 
coincidental that when we raise the 
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minimum wage from 75 cents to $1, im- 


mediately we have to have 321 more em- 
ployees. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he recalls how that particular fig- 
ure was justified before his committee. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Because of the num- 
ber of violations that have been found on 
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investigations. When the minimum 
wage was raised from 40 cents to 75 cents 
an hour, the ratio of violations to com- 
plaints was 1 to 8. When they raised 
the minimum wage from 75 cents an 
hour to $1 an hour, it jumped from 1 to 
8 to 1 to 5. So the violations have in- 
creased by that amount. In addition to 
that, the worst violators of all are the 
50,000 new businesses a year that are es- 
tablished and the 50,000 businesses which 
go out of existence each year, and that 
is where most of the violations occur. 
Those are the places where we do not 
have a chance to investigate at all. In 
addition, the legislation required an an- 
nual review of all wage order established 
in Puerto Rico. It required added staff 
to perform this work. 

So they are getting away with murder, 
and we cannot do anything about it, be- 
cause we do not have sufficient personnel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT]. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS of Mis- 
sissippi) there were—ayes 93, noes 69. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Szc. 102. Appropriations under this title 
available for salaries and expenses shall be 
available for services as authorized by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a); and for expenses of attendance at 
meetings concerned with the function or ac- 
tivity for which any such appropriation is 
made. 

This title may be cited as the “Department 
of Labor Appropriation Act, 1958.“ 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, it would 
appear, I might say, that this House has 
become economy minded, evidently 
hearing from the folks back home. I 
wish the same atmosphere had prevailed 
during the last 10 years; but the fact 
remains that at the present moment we 
are in a very cutting frame of mind, 
everything cut, every particular item 
that comes up an amendment to cut is 
offered; trying to make an impression 
on the people that we have at long last 
become economy minded. 

The country has grown to 170 million 
people, an amazing increase, a tremen- 
dous population. To make an extremely 
simple comparison it is like asking aman 
with a wife and 5 children to live today 
on the income he received 10 years ago 
when he had but 1 child and prices were 
much lower. Weare growing. Some of 
these cuts offered may be justified, but 
certainly some are not. Not only has the 
cost of goods and services gone up in the 
past 10 years, but also in the instance 
of the man with the family, the family 
has grown. So the population of our 
country has grown. Admitted that we 
want economy in the conduct and op- 
eration of Government, let us not go hog 
wild on everything. 

CIII——295 
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I am for economy as much as anybody 
in this House, and you know it. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
House the help we have given Great 
Britain over the past years. In 1917 we 
gave the British as a World War I loan 
$8 billion. In 1941, RFC loan, $390 mil- 
lion; 1941 to 1945, lend lease, $22 billion; 
1946, postwar loan, $3,750,000,000. And 
there are a lot of economy-minded peo- 
ple here today who voted for that British 
loan and the debt is not being paid, nor 
is the interest. But when it comes to our 
own backyard, we want to cut them 
down. 

In 1948 to 1950, Marshall plan grants 
amounted to 82,400, 000,000. In 1948 to 
1959, Marshall plan loans amounted to 
$337 million. In 1951 to 1956, defense- 
aid grants of $851 million, and defense- 
aid loans, $48 million. Or total aid from 
the United States of $37,776,000,000. The 
figures are from the U. S. News & World 
Report of March 22, 1957. 

Now, get what the British are doing 
in reference to their health and welfare 
program. I might ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee, for the sake of argu- 
ment, what is the total overall of this 
bill? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Less than $3 billion. 

Mr. GAVIN. For health, education, 
and welfare, what is the total? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Two billion dollars. 

Mr. GAVIN. All right. Now, here is 
what the British are doing; here is their 
budget. The British are spending for 
welfare: $1,534,000,000 for national 
health services, 81 876,000,000 for na- 
tional insurance benefits, or a total of 
$3,410,000,000. The British are also 
spending $1,120,000,000 for educational 


' expenditures. This is a total of $4,530,- 


000,000 for a population of 51 million 
people, while our overall program is less 
than $3 billion for 170 million people. 
Now the irony of it is, as far as I am con- 
cerned, that while we are spending money 
on foreign aid to help the British, we 
have been doing it for years to carry out 
their various health, education, and wel- 
fare programs—without too much pro- 
test—as usually the foreign-aid appro- 
priation bill goes through the House in 
a couple of hours, we sit here for days 
trying to see how we can cut back on 
similar programs for our people who 
have been paying the taxes to carry on 
all these foreign-aid programs. 

If you want to do some sizable cutting, 
vo will get a chance on the foreign-aid 
bill. 

The British population has only grown 
by 6 percent. The population of the 
United States is growing 4 times faster 
than the British. Our population is up 
22 percent in the last 11 years, It is 
true some of these organizations in this 
appropriation bill being considered today, 
have expanded their operational facili- 
ties. If you are going to practice disci- 
pline, why do you not practice discipline 
upon the pressure groups from back 
home that demand these things? All of 
the programs have been authorized. 
Now they ask for the appropriations and 
you are cutting them back. It should 
have stopped with the authorizations, 
but no, you wanted them authorized. 
You wanted these expanded facilities. 
The folks back home, the various groups, 
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pressure you into that, but when it comes 
to appropriating the funds, all of a sud- 
den cuts are demanded, you become 
economy minded. Iam economy minded, 
teo. Now you are out to slash promiscu- 
ously whether cuts are justified or not. 
Where the cuts are justified, certainly I 
want to support them, but remember this, 
you voted to authorize everything that is 
in this bill. 

Here is another angle I want to bring 
into the picture. This is an article by a 
man named Don Robinson which ap- 
peared in the American Press. He said: 


Ever since President Eisenhower announced 
that $71.8 billion budget, I have been trying 
to find a happy note init. I finally found one. 

The $71.8 billion budget is only 16 percent 
of anticipated total national production for 
next year, whereas the 1953 budget, the Presi- 
dent’s first one, was 20.7 percent of total 
national production in that year. 

Furthermore, whereas the new budget is 
only 10 percent higher than the 1953 budget, 
total national income has increased almost 
16 percent since 1953, hourly earnings of 
factory workers have risen 18 percent, and 
the population to be served by the Federal 
Government has increased by 10 million. 

Although I am as opposed as anyone to the 
huge cost of Federal Government, I am 
pleased to find a slight silver lining by think- 
ing in terms of percentage of income instead 
of just dollars. 

Twenty-five years ago we could buy an 
automobile for one-third of the cost today. 
But during that period our total earnings 
have more than tripled, so that a new car 
costs, today, a smaller percentage of Mr. 
Average Man's earnings than it did in 1932, 

Mounting Government costs seem a little 
less frightening when compared with the 
rapid rise in income plus the huge rise in the 
number of people our Government must 
serve. Even the national debt and our per- 
sonal taxes are lower—as a percentage of our 
earnings—than they were 4 years ago. 

Let's work to cut the budget and to cut 
the debt. But while doing so we may become 
a little less panicky when we realize that, 
although the trend, dollarwise, is upward, 
the trend percentagewise is downward. 


Now, the way we are going here on this 
particular appropriation bill indicates to 
me that we are just not trying to think 
anything out. We are not taking a po- 
sition on whether the cut is justified or 
is not justified. You are just determined 
to cut. Now you are going to get a 
chance to cut. As I pointed out, you 
paid over to Britain, one nation alone, 
$37,776,000,000. I think there are some’ 
places where this budget can be cut. 
But, what I am getting at, with the great 
growth of our people in this great Na- 
tion of ours, we hear talk about peace, 
progress, and prosperity, and now we 
want to cut back—cut back, and cut 
down. If you did it wisely and carefully, 
I would have no objection. Incidentally, 
may I say to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty], it would appear 
from the evidence on the fioor here to- 
day that your committee has not con- 
sidered carefully these items in this ap- 
priation bill. My question is, Have you? 
I do not know. I presume you spent 
hours and days and weeks, but with the 
amendments offered for promiscuous 
cutting I just wondered. What has your 
committee done? 

Mr. FOGARTY. As I figure it up men- 
tally, we spent 3 days now on the De- 
partment of Labor. It is the longest 
time we have spent on the Department 
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of Labor in the 11 years I know some- 
thing about. The House has cut about 
$15.5 million, but of that $15.5 million, 
$14-million-odd are no cuts at all, be- 
cause they do not come out of the Treas- 
ury. When you take off $12 million for 
unemployment, for grants to States, that 
is nothing out of the Treasury at all, 
so after 3 days, you might say, if you 
stretched it a bit, you have shaved off 
about a million three or four hundred 
thousand dollars out of the entire bill. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I would 
just like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think, even though it does come 
down to what the gentleman from 
Rhode Island says, that maybe that is 
all we did, cut it $1 million, that that 
certainly is not to be sneezed at? That 
is real progress; is it not? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes. I say that if the 
cuts are justified, that is one thing. But 
there seems to be a different attitude 
here today. Nobody seems to be listen- 
ing. People come in on the floor and 
vote yes or no without even knowing 
what they are voting on. 

I know the gentleman from Wisconsin 
is a conscientious, hard-working, prac- 
tical, realistic, clear-thinking American. 
When the gentleman presents a case be- 
fore the House I always listen intently 
to what he has to say. I have a great 
respect for him. But the attitude that 
has been shown here today is entirely 
different. 

We are a big Nation of 170 million 
people. I do not like to see the trend 
that this debate has taken on these ap- 
propriations. I shall have more to say 
on the subject, if I have the opportunity, 
on other amendments to the bills in 
which I am interested. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am 
very much interested in what the gen- 
tleman is saying. But I should like to 
know, what are the items that the gen- 
tleman feels we have cut in the last two 
days that we should not have cut? 

Mr. GAVIN. I wish I had the time 
to reply to the gentleman, but it seems 
that nobody is paying any particular 
attention to any particular item. They 
are just trying to cut allof them. That 
is what I am objecting to. Some of the 
cuts are justified and some are not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have tried to make a tabulation of what 
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has happened in the last 3 days as it 
affected the Department of Labor. That 
will appear in the Recorp. It will be 
my intention, as far as the bill for the 
Department of Labor is concerned, to 
ask for separate votes on amendments 
carrying cuts in the Solicitor’s Office, 
the Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Di- 
vision, salaries and expenses of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the Women’s Bu- 
reau, and the Wage and Hour Division. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I say 
to the gentleman that it is my intention 
to ask for a rolleall on all the others 
which the gentleman has not men- 
tioned. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am glad to hear 
that. I hope the gentleman will get 
some of his people to stand up for them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman has 
done such a wonderful job; will he tell 
us which amendments have been adopted 
and what they do so that when we get 
to the rollcalls we will know what we 
are doing? 

Mr. FOGARTY. When we have fin- 
ished reading the bill, I will list the 
amendments that were adopted and how 
much they cut from the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And what they 
would do. 

Mr. FOGARTY. So that everybody 
will know what they are voting on. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
asked the gentleman to yield for the 
purpose of stating publicly on this floor 
that the speech the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] made put this 
appropriation bill and the amendments 
thereto in a proper perspective. He 
pointed out that this is a growing, dy- 
namic nation, We have 10 million more 
people in this country than we had in 
1953. Necessarily, those people are go- 
ing to require additional services, 

Here is one Member of the House who 
has not come to the floor and condemned 
the Eisenhower budget. And I do not 
intend to condemn it because I do not as 
yet know enough about it to condemn it. 
But I will say this. Here is a case where 
we are faced with a rapidly increasing 
population, with laws providing manda- 
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tory increases in salaries to certain Fed- 
eral employees. Most of the cuts that 
were made were made in funds which, as 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] has pointed out, do not repre- 
sent cuts in the budget at all but are 
rather denials of funds which were con- 
tributed by both employers and employ- 
ees. As an employer of labor myself I 
participate in that and personally I do 
not think that these funds which were 
placed in the hands of the Government 
in a trust capacity should be denied to 
the people who contributed them. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I won- 
der if the gentleman could tell us what 
a intentions are with respect to the 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is the intention to 
go today until 5 o’clock and then con- 
tinue on tomorrow. I do not know 
whether or not we can finish the bill but 
we are going to go as far as we can. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Did I correctly 
understand the gentleman to say that 
the total cut for 3 days of work here 
amounted to about $1,300,000? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The real cut is $1,- 
345,000. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. At that rate, in 30 
days we could cut it $10 million, or if we 
stayed here.a year or 300 days we could 
cut it $100 million, which would be about 
one-seventh of 1 percent of the total 
amount of the budget. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Does the gentleman 
intend to finish the bill tomorrow? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We are about one- 
third of the way through the bill, in 3 
days. If we can finish the other two- 
thirds tomorrow, we will finish it. I 
may say it is going to take a good day 
of rollcalls, or maybe two, I do not know. 
At the rate it is going, we may have 2 
days of rollcalls. 

Mr. MORANO. Does that mean all 
these rollcalls will come tomorrow night? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know. That 
will depend on the Members, how late 
they want to stay. 

Now I would like to summarize what 
has been done to the Department of 
Labor. The following table shows the 
statistics: 


United States Department of Labor 


Office of the Secretary. 
Office of the Solicitor. 


Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
Bureau of aoe ep ane Trainin; 
Bureau of Employment Security. 


Committee 
recommen- 
dation 


Floor action 


Reduction 


8885 
888888888888 


Be 
3888888 


a 
— 
3 
SPPSS 


1957 
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United States Department of Labor—Continued 


Unemployment compensation for vetęeruns 


Unemployment compensation for Federal employees. 
. epcin nn ngaet A 
Total salaries and expenses 


Committee 
recommen- | Floor action | Réduction 
dation 

462, 431, 000 31, 000 
$10, 888,000 | 810, 600, 000 $288, 000 
304. 366,300 | 348, $93, 200 15, 473, 100 
268,000,000 | 255, 372, 000 12, 628, 000 
36, 800, 000 36, 800, 000 |....--. 22. 
RNa Seat STS 26, 500, 000 25, 000, 000 1, 500, 000 
8 331, 300,000 | 317, 172,000 14, 128, 000 
5 33, 000 00 31, 721, 0 1.345, 100 


As a final statement to you, I want 
to reiterate emphatically what I have 
said a number of times during the pres- 
entation-of the Labor Department items 
in the bill and summarize the results of 
the last 3 days’ action. First point I 
want to reiterate is that you pass laws 
and then you fail to carry out your re- 
sponsibility of seeing that necessary ap- 
propriations are made to administer 
them. I personally do not subscribe to 
such action. 

The amendments offered during the 
past 3 days have been without construc- 
tive evaluation of what damage they 
will do. All of a sudden you make 1957 
fiscal year something magic. It becomes 
the maximum program level for all legis- 
lation regardless of content. You want 
all appropriations cut to the amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1957. But 
in your hysteria you do not stop there. 
You proceed in instances to reduce ap- 
propriations below the 1957 base. You 
fail to recognize legislation which you 
passed only last year which places a re- 
sponsibility on each of these departments 
to pay their fair share into the retire- 
ment accounts for their employees. In 
scme instances you have allowed it or 
part of it. You have also failed to recog- 
nize fiscal year 1958 has 1 more day 
than fiscal year 1957. These two items 
are sizable and will make further cuts 
in program necessary if funds are not 
appropriated for these purposes. One 
more overall statement before telling 
you in some detail just what you have 
done. My friends on the other side of 
the aisle have been notably conspicuous 
by the anemic support they have given 
their leader, the President of the United 
States, and the Secretary of Labor. 

Now just what has happened here dur- 
ing the past 3 days? 

The press has been carrying stories of 
tens of millions of dollars of savings 
which have been made. Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, let us set the record straight. 
Let us not fool the public and let us not 
fool ourselves. The greatest part of the 
so-called savings will not save the United 
States Treasury a single cent. 

Total reduction made on this floor 
during the last 3 days came to $15,- 
473,100. Of this, however, only $1,- 
345,100 can be considered actual savings. 

I want to make this just as clear as 
can be—the only real savings which con- 
stitute a definite and permanent gain to 
the United States Treasury came to just 
a little over $1.3 million, I am cog- 
nizant of the $1.5 million reduction in 


the veterans unemployment compen- 
sation request but that is for payments 
that must be made to veterans in ac- 
cordance with law and regardless of the 
amount needed we will have to provide 
it. Now to sum up the toil and stress of 
the last 3 days we come up with a $1.3 
million reduction—smail indeed to the 
total budget—but gigantic to the De- 
partment of Labor, a department of Gov- 
ernment having the smallest staff of the 
Cabinet departments. Every item which 
the committee allowed had the most 
careful evaluation and I believe it a seri- 
ous mistake to pick on the smallest Cabi- 
net agency to attack for reductions. 
You ladies and gentlemen are jeopardiz- 
ing such activities as the Consumer 
Price Index; the establishment of pre- 
vailing wages for Government construc- 
tion contracts; the placing of older 
workers in jobs; helping physically 
handicapped to obtain employment; de- 
priving workers of the wages they are 
entitled to by handicapping the enforce- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act; 
the reduction of industrial accidents, 
the increase here directed to work in 
the atomic-energy field; the problems 
of ever-increasing numbers of women 
workers, many of whom must work from 
economic necessity and many who indus- 
try find have talent that are best suited 
for the job to be done; and you have also 
eliminated funds to study the effect of 
imports and exports on American labor 
together with funds for much needed la- 
bor market information for areas of la- 
bor surplus, 

Now a few detailed remarks about 
your actions of the past 3 days. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY 


Your action eliminated the increase 
for the Office of International Labor 
Affairs amounting to $30,000—a small 
sum to insure adequacy of the knowledge 
of the Department in the movement of 
workers and worker organizations in 
various parts of the world. It has been 
said many times that labor organiza- 
tions are the first target point for Com- 
munists to try and make inroads. It is 
important that the Secretary in recom- 
mending labor policy both here and 
abroad have close to him staff advisory 
assistance. Again I say $30,000 is a 
small amount of money for this purpose. 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Here is where you become very ambi- 
tious. You not only cut this office back 
to 1957 but you did not allow money for 
the mandatory increases for retirement 
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and transfer of funds previously ap- 
proved in another appropriation. In 
the committee’s recommendation for an 
appropriation of $2,225,000 there was 
only $20,000 for program increases. The 
balance was for mandatory items, If 
your action stands, this means a reduc- 
tion of some 35 positions—this reduc- 
tion coming at a time when the workload 
of the Solicitor’s Office shows increasing 
activity. The Solicitor’s Office is begin- 
ning to feel in greater numbers the im- 
pact of litigation as a result of the recent 
amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The legislative requirement 
that the wage orders in Puerto Rico be 
reviewed annually has added a new 
burden to this Office. I cannot take the 
time here to go into all the details but 
I assure you that evidence was supplied 
in committee which was definitely con- 
vineing that the staff requested was 
needed. If the Solicitor’s Office cannot 
carry out his litigation responsibilities 
there will be complaints not only from 
labor but there will be complaints from 
employers that unfair employers are tak- 
ing advantage of them. Likewise work- 
ers will not receive the wages to which 
they are entitled by law. The Govern- 
ment will be the loser because third 
party suits under the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act will have to be passed 
by because of insufficient staff. Thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars have 
been recovered by the Government 
through this legal technique. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


We had quite a debate on this item 
yesterday and I will not burden you with 
much detail. What you have done is 
quite simple. The program will be 15 
percent larger in 1958 than in 1957. For 
this increase workload, the committee 
proposed a mere 4 percent increase in 
appropriations. You wiped out this 
small increase—the result of which 
means a deterioration of the program. 
More specifically you endanger an in- 
ternational agreement between this 
country and Mexico by making it impos- 
sible to carry out certain guaranties the 
Mexican Government requires for its 
nationals coming to this country to work 
in agriculture. Does not the figure of 
over 400,000 importations during the 
current fiscal year indicate the need for 
this program? As long as we enjoy a 
high level of employment we will need 
this program and to jeopardize it for a 
few thousands of savings is just a mis- 
take. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 

In the Bureau of Labor Standards the 
committee reduced the request here by 
$135,700. It allowed $119,800 increase 
over 1957, of which $52,200 was for pro- 
gram increases. Program increases re- 
lated to aiding in the employment of the 
physically handicapped, extension of 
safety service in the use of atomic energy, 
and improving conditions of domestic mi- 
grant workers. The balance of $67,600 
was for mandatory items. The action 
on the floor eliminated the program in- 
creases for enabling the Bureau to keep 
abreast of accident hazards in the 
atomic energy field and institute such ac- 
tion in their safety program necessary 
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to promote safety for the workers in- 
volved. 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Perhaps the most shocking thing of all 
has happened here. By shaving off 
$136,000 from the committee recommen- 
dation, you are making necessary an ac- 
tual reduction in level of operations for 
this most crucial activity. 

As I stated on Tuesday, curtailment of 
other benefits for servicemen entering 
on duty after January 31, 1955 makes 
the reemployment program the only ma- 
jor readjustment device available to 
veterans. 

The workload of this bureau will be 
substantially increased because of the 
buildup in the Ready Reserves. The 
number of reservists and National 
Guard men who must perform training 
duty in 1958 will be about 40 percent 
over 1956 and 25 percent over 1957. This 
increase is due to the fact that all mili- 
tary releases after August 1957 must ac- 
cept duty in the Active Reserve. 

Because of your action this week, this 
Bureau will not be able to render ade- 
quate service to the veterans. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Let us see what damage you have done 
in reducing the committee recommenda- 
tion for the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity by $442,000. The committee had 
allowed only $89,560 for program in- 
creases including a transfer of $53,300 
from the office of the Secretary. Cutting 
it back to the 1957 level without making 
allowances for mandatory items will 
make necessary the reduction of 60 posi- 
tions. Let us take a look at the history. 
We have increased programs through 
legislation, increased the funds for State 
employment agencies, but we have done 
nothing to allow the national office to 
keep up with its expanding responsibili- 
ties. Specifically, it is responsible for 
supervision directly or indirectly of the 
handling of $14 billion in unemployment 
insurance tax collection; $134 billion in 
unemployment insurance benefits; and 
one-fourth billion dollars in administra- 
tive funds. It is the one operating arm 
of Government that actually aids in the 
placement of the older worker into a job. 
Likewise it occupies the same role in 
placing physically handicapped workers 
into jobs they can perform. I believe you 
have made a terrible mistake in the ac- 
tion you took on Wednesday in reducing 
the appropriation request. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Cutting the program increases out of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics request 
will be disastrous. This Bureau in the 
field of research and statistics is con- 
sidered the best in its field. Its work is 
used by all of us as well as by manage- 
ment and labor and the public. As an 
example, again I remind you of the dan- 
ger of cutting funds needed to insure 
accuracy of the Consumer Price Index. 
Four million workers’ wages go up or 
down as this index moves. It must be 
accurate. It has become the biggest tool 
for settling management and labor dif- 
ferences on wage questions. Imagine 
what will happen if the accuracy of the 
index is questioned. 
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Time will not permit detail presenta- 
tion of all this Bureau’s programs, but I 
assure the Members of this body that its 
work in the field of wages, employment, 
productivity, wholesale and retail prices, 
are all important to our economy and 
they are used extensively. I think you 
all know that. It should not be allowed 
to deteriorate, but if your action stands 
that will be the result. 

WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


You have sliced $888,000 from the 
Wage and Hour Division, with the result 
that there will have to be an actual re- 
duction in level of operations. This at a 
time when the rate of back wages found 
due is at the highest level ever—about 
$20 million a year. 

Two years ago, this body, by an over- 
whelming vote, increased the minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1. Are we now 
saying that we do not want to enforce 
that minimum? Wage-hour investiga- 
tions show that 1 out of every 5 firms 
are violating the dollar minimum. 

The committee’s recommendation for 
an appropriation of $10,888,000 would 
not add a single employee to the Division. 
By cutting this item, you have reduced 
the staff and consequently reduced the 
level of enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Public Contracts 
Act. 

You will cause a reduction in the al- 
ready too small sample inspection check 
which at this time is only 7 percent of 
800,000 covered establishments. 

You will handicap the Division carry- 
ing out its legislative responsibility of 
reviewing each wage order in Puerto Rico 
annually. If this work lags you will 
hear plenty from employers in the main- 
land. 

The following telegram was received 
from George Meany, president of AFL- 
CIO, supporting the request for Wage 
and Hour and the Solicitor’s Office. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1957. 
Hon. Joun E. FOGARTY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Initial actions of House in slashing vital 
programs of Labor Department most disturb- 
ing. Enforcement of labor standards will be 
crippled by cut in Solicitor’s Office. Trust 
this cut will be restored on rolicall and that 
cuts for Wage-Hour Division will be resisted. 
Present hysteria over budget must not blind 
Congress to needs of American people in 
labor and welfare field. On behalf of 15 
million workers, I call upon the Congress to 
support recommendations of Appropriations 
Committee. 

GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO. 


CONCLUSION 


Now, ladies and gentleman, you do 
have a chance to correct the mistakes 
which you have made. I expect to ask 
for a number of rollcalls. I trust that 
Members on both sides of the aisle will 
join in supporting this request for a 
record vote. I expect to ask for a roll- 
call on practically every appropriation 
request. 

I am hopeful that during these roll- 
calls, you will give some consideration 
to the significance of each of the cuts 
made. If you do, I believe you will agree 
that these cuts were the kind the Presi- 
dent had in mind when he talked about 
foolish and fatuous cutting. These are 
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cuts which the Republican Secretary of 
Labor asks be restored and as a further 
reminder for my friends on the other 
side of the aisle of the President’s budget 
policy. 

I quote an editorial from this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald entitled “President and Budget.” 


PRESIDENT AND BUDGET 


It was high time for Mr. Eisenhower to 
stand up for his budget. The Chief Execu- 
tive’s unwise intimation earlier that it was 
Congress’ job to cut the budget had started 
a prairie fire. Demands from constituents 
had put legislators in a mood to cut foreign 
aid, school construction funds and other 
vital items. The implication, though not 
necessarily the fact, was that Mr. Eisen- 
hower was encouraging them. 

Yesterday Mr. Eisenhower forthrightly as- 
serted the Executive responsibility for the 
budget. In a dissertation that sometimes 
was eloquent, he reminded Congress that no 
dollars today * * * are being spent more 
wisely for the future of American peace and 
prosperity than the dollars we put in foreign 
aid. We are not going to cut projects in 
the security field severely, he said, “or we 
are going to suffer.” Without school aid 
the classroom deficit will grow more serious. 
Talk of a $5 billion budget reduction and 
a tax cut is absurd in light of the essential 
national interest in veterans’ care, agricul- 
ture, public education and the like; “it is 
just fatuous to get up and say we are just 
going to save all this money, and then not 
do something about Federal responsibilities 
already given us.” There are plenty of areas 
for legitimate economies by Congress in 
eliminating the postal defict, in adjusting 
Federal service fees and below-cost loan rates 
and in pruning the perennial rivers and har- 
bors projects that seem to flow on forever. 

Whether this impressive defense comes too 
late to prevent damage remains to be seen; 
the fire may unhappily be out of.control. In 
any event, it is heartening to have evidence 
that Mr. Eisenhower intends to fight for what 
he believes in. His words yesterday were be- 
fitting the President of the United States. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses for carrying out the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended (21 
U. S. C. 301-392); the Tea Importation Act, 
as amended (21 U. S. C. 41-50); the Import 
Milk Act (21 U. S. C. 141-149); the Federal 
Caustic Poison Act (15 U. S. C. 401-411); and 
the Filled Milk Act, as amended (21 U. S. C. 
61-64); reporting and illustrating the results 
of investigations; purchase of chemicals, ap- 
paratus, and scientific equipment; payment 
in advance for special tests and analyses by 
contract; and payment of fees, travel, and 
per diem in connection with studies of new 
developments pertinent to food and drug 
enforcement operations; $9,300,000. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. JonAs: Page 


13, line 7, strike out “$9,300,000” and insert 
“$7,973,000.” 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deals with a sensitive agency 
because it deals with activities affecting 
all of the people of the United States. 
It is not a meat-ax cut. It does not go 
back of the figures of 1957. There is suf- 
ficient money left in the bill to carry on 
activities at the level they were carried 
on throughout 1957; to provide for the 
civil-service contribution and for the ex- 
tra day’s pay; to provide funds necessary 
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to replace old and obsolete equipment; 
and funds to establish a new office which 
the agency wishes to establish to bring 
up the list of offices throughout the 
country to 17. 

The amendment would eliminate 
money requested to increase personnel 
16 percent above 1957 or to add 162 per- 
sons to the rolls. 

I am aware of the fact that a Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee recently advocated 
an expansion of the food-and-drug ac- 
tivity, but I think we should expand 
gradually. With my amendment adopt- 
ed, the Food and Drug Administration 
will have over $1 million more than it 
had in 1957, and that will be a sizable 
increase in just 1 year. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. I was afraid the gentle- 
man was not going to mention the 
agency. It is the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. JONAS. Yes. 

Mr. RIVERS. What are the person- 
nel the gentleman refers to in his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JONAS. I cite the gentleman to 
page 111 of the hearings, and I read the 
following: 

Thus there remains $1,327,000 of the in- 
crease requested for an expansion of current 
operations, which represents about a 19- 
percent increase over the appropriations for 
the current fiscal year. The latter amount 
will allow a 16-percent increase in person- 
nel or 162 new positions in fiscal year 1958 
(45 departmental, 117 field). 


Mr. RIVERS. Inspectors? 

Mr. JONAS. Forty-five departmental 
and 117 for the field. > 

I call the committee’s attention to the 
fact that in addition to these appro- 
priated funds the agency has some money 
which it receives as a result of fees col- 
lected in operations. 

These are estimated at $1,254,000 for 
1958; and the amount of those fees would 
be added to the amount left in the bill 
if the amendment is adopted. This would 
provide $9,227,000 for next year. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Missouri may proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include a state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentlewoman from 

Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

MINIMUM PROGRESS ON AN URGENT PROGRAM TO 
REBUILD STRENGTH OF THE FOOD AND DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 

rise in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to take this op- 
portunity to express my personal grati- 
tude to one of the finest Members of the 
Congress of the United States, Congress- 
man Jonn Focarty of Rhode Island, and 
to the Members of his subcommittee, for 
their work on this appropriation bill now 
before us. 

They have looked behind the dollar 
mark. They have seen a vision of a bet- 
ter America and a better world. They 
have translated the dull and dreary fig- 
ures of their assigned part of a $72 bil- 
lion Federal budget into terms of better 
health, better living, the pursuit of hap- 
piness, for the 170 million people of this 
country. 

There has been some criticisms here of 
the so-called extravagances involved in 
this appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. We are 
told that we are handing out nearly three 
billions of dollars, as if, perhaps, we were 
throwing money around loosely. 

If a President—or a laborer in the steel 
mills—or a housewife—or a child can 
avoid a heart attack as a result of re- 
search provided for in this bill; or if a 
way is found to ease the agony of can- 
cer, let alone cure or prevent cancer; or 
if people otherwise doomed to the crip- 
pling misery of arthritis can be guided 
to a pain-free life—if any of these things 
can be done through the money we ap- 
propriate to the National Institutes of 
Health, who is there among us who will 
say it is money wasted—thrown away— 
frittered away? 

Going through the many items in this 
appropriation bill, it is obvious that these 
are generally the most constructive ap- 
propriations we make all year. We use 
this money to learn not how to kill, but 
how to help our people to live in health, 
to live better, happier, more productive 
lives. 

This appropriation bill did not take 
shape in a vacuum. It was not put to- 
gether in a catch-as-catch-can, hap- 
hazard manner. It did not suddenly ma- 
terialize out of thin air. It was put to- 
gether item by item by the subcommittee 
under Mr. Focarty with devotion and 
care and full awareness of the meaning 
and need represented in every single 
item. 

I say that not only each of us in the 
House of Representatives but every 
American—and everyone who loves hu- 
manity—owes Chairman Focarty and 
his subcommittee, and the members of 
the full Committee on Appropriations, 
our thanks for a wonderful job of con- 
scientious legislating in the public inter- 
est on this bill. 


THE FOOD AND DRUG APPROPRIATION 


I happen to be most familiar out of 
all of the many items in this bill with 
the one dealing with the Food and Drug 
Administration. Ever since coming to 
Congress in 1953, I have made the work 
of the Food and Drug Administration one 
of my prime interests as a Member of 
the House, as one who attempts to look 
at legislation primarily from the con- 
sumer standpoint. 

In several previous years, I was heart- 
sick over the treatment given to the 
Food and Drug Administration by the 
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President and his former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Mrs. 
Hobby was never really convinced, it 
seems, that this agency was important 
or did a worthwhile job. 

In 1954, in addition to resisting efforts 
made by some of us to increase appro- 
priations for this agency, Mrs. Hobby 
asked instead that we provide funds for 
an objective study of the Food and Drug 
Administration to see if the agency was 
being unfair to business or overly zealous 
for the consumer, or was really perform- 
ing an important function. The funds 
for such a study were provided, and the 
report which eventually came to us as a 
result—made by a group appointed by 
Mrs. Hobby—proved beyond doubt that 
the Food and Drug Administration was 
horribly understaffed, underequipped, 
and unable to do the things it should do 
for the consumer and the American pub- 
lic, as well as for legitimate business 
operating against unscrupulous competi- 
tion from fly-by-night outfits. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE URGED HUGE EXPANSION 


The advisory committee urged an im- 
mediate start on a complete overhaul of 
the agency's facilities and a threefold to 
fourfold increase in funds. It suggested 
that this tremendous expansion should 
occur within 5 to 10 years. 

Many of the Members are familiar 
with the attempt which I made in 1955, 
right after this advisory committee re- 
port was made public, to begin immedi- 
ately to provide added funds for the pro- 
posed rebuilding program. But it was 
not until last year, when the current 
fiscal year budget was under consider- 
ation, that the President first included 
in his budget and first supported any 
funds for an expansion of the Food and 
Drug Administration. So we were a full 
year late in getting started. 

A modest expansion is now under way. 
The budget for the coming fiscal year 
would continue that expansion program, 
at a somewhat stepped-up pace. Last 
year, we added roughly $1 million to the 
$512 million appropriation for Food and 
Drug; in this bill now before us we would 
add 82 ½ million more, making a total of 
$9,300,000 for the regular activities of 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

Looking at the comparative figures, on 
a percentage basis, this might appear to 
some to be a vast increase—another in- 
stance, perhaps, of extravagance. But 
let me call several things to the attention 
of the Members: 

First, this is an item of $9,300,000 out 
of a nearly $3 billion appropriation bill— 
a mere pittance in a $71.8 billion 
budget—less than 6 cents per person for 
170 million Americans to protect them 
from filthy or dangerous or adulterated 
or fraudulent foods, drugs, or cosmetics. 

Second, let me remind the Members 
what the Appropriations Committee re- 
port written by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, Representative FOGARTY, 
says about this item: ; 

The citizens committee (that is, the ad- 
visory committee I referred to earlier) recom- 
mended that personnel and facilities (for 
the Food and Drug Administration) be in- 
creased threefold to fourfold within 5 to 10 
years. At the rate provided for in the bill it 
will take a minimum of 10 years to somewhat 
less than treble the personnel and facilities. 
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In other words, Mr. Chairman, this is 
the very least, the very least, the mini- 
mum, that the advisory committee rec- 
ommended be done to protect the Ameri- 
can people through the Food and Drug 
Administration. 


PROCEEDING AT MINIMUM PACE IN REBUILDING 
FDA 


This is the very minimum. If this 
item were to be reduced, it would slow 
up this urgent rebuilding program below 
a level considered safe by a citizens’ ad- 
visory committee appointed by a critical, 
doubting, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to study the operations 
of an agency in her Department she 
seemed to fear might be spending too 
much money. You can be sure Mrs. 
Hobby did not appoint to the advisory 
committee persons whom she felt would 
be spenders and wasters of Federal funds 
for unnecessary functions. 

By rights, we should be rebuilding the 
Food and Drug Administration at the 
higher level recommended by the ad- 
visory committee—so that within 5 years 
it would be four times as effective as it 
was at the time the study was made. In- 
stead, we provide in this bill an amount 
which permits expansion to three times 
previous size by 1966. 

I certainly am not going to criticize 
the Appropriations Committee for not 
going faster on this. I think the Fogarty 
subcommittee did the very best anyone 
could reasonably expect in this regard, 
as it did on so many other items in this 
bill. 

I only hope that none of the Members 
of the House become so carried away by 
the delightful prospect of cutting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s budget anywhere and 
everywhere, without regard for particu- 
lar items or particular needs, as to join 
in seeking to reduce this long-overdue 
increase in the funds of the one agency 
set up to protect us from impure drugs, 
foods, and cosmetics, all 170 million of 
us. I urge the Members to use sound 
judgment and not vote for this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, as part of my remarks, 
I include the testimony which I sub- 
mitted to Chairman Focarty’s subcom- 
mittee at hearings last month on this 
bill, as follows: 

ADEQUATE FUNDS FoR FOOD AND DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Testimony by Representative Leonor K. 

SULLIVAN, of Missouri, before House Appro- 

priations Subcommittee for Department of 

Labor and for Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, February 28, 1957) 

There are many items in the budgets of 
both Departments involved in this appropria- 
tion bill that I would like to take up today, 
because these deal with functions of Govern- 
ment directly affecting the average family 
and the individual citizen—more so, I would 
say, than any appropriation bill applying to 
the other departments. This subcommittee, 
in my experience in the Congress, has always 
recognized the vital importance of these 
functions of Government, and I want you to 
know how much I admire and respect the 
chairman and the other members for the 
great good they have accomplished in behalf 
of the health and safety and well-being of 
the American people. 

Knowing how much testimony you have 
had to listen to and how much detailed in- 
vestigation you have had to make into these 
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various appropriation requests, I do not in- 
tend to burden you with a long discussion of 
all the items in the Labor Department and 
in the Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment in which I am interested. I do 
hope that you will see your way clear to rec- 
ommend the full budget amount for most of 
the items in the two Departments. I think 
they are vital to the health and welfare of 
the whole country. 

I refer to such things as the activities of 
the Department of Labor in enforcing the 
wage and hour laws, in promoting industrial 
safety through the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, in the activities of the Employment 
Service and the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights, and the Veterans’ Place- 
ment Service, the unemployment compen- 
sation program, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, which makes such important studies 
in living costs and housing, and so on, and 
the Women’s Bureau and the work they are 
trying to do there to improve employment 
opportunities particularly for older women. 
They are just some of the things in the 
Labor Department budget I wanted to men- 
tion which are so important to so many 
people in urban districts like mine, and for 
that matter in the whole country. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


When we get over into the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare there is 
á tremendous area of additional activity af- 
fecting and involving people—families. 
Here you have all the social security activ- 
ity, not only the programs for retired work- 
ers and the survivors of workers, but also the 
aid to dependent children, the aid to the 
blind, the aid to the disabled, the aid to the 
elderly—in other words, the public-assist- 
ance programs in which the States partici- 
pate along with the Federal Government; 
there is the invaluable, priceless work of the 
Public Health Service, including the re- 
search work they are doing through the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health for research into 
the crippling and killing diseases; there is 
the vocational rehabilitation program, the 
hospital-construction program; there is all 
the work centered in the Office of Educa- 
tion, and I want to mention particularly in 
that connection the important work they are 
doing in behalf of mentally retarded children 
where so much research is still needed and 
where we are going to need operating funds, 
too. 

As I said, I would like to go into these 
items in some detail, but for one thing I 
don't want to burden you with so much ad- 
ditional material, and for a second thing— 
and more important—I think this subcom- 
mittee is already thoroughly familiar with 
all of these needs and has done an outstand- 
ing job in providing funds for them. I will 
always remember the way the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on the strength of assurances 
from Chairman Focarty, has frequently ap- 
propriated a great deal more than the budget 
for some of these items, and particularly for 
the research programs in cancer, heart dis- 
ease, arthritis, and so on. I will be more 
than glad to back up this subcommittee any 
time on additional funds over and above the 
budget requests for these items, whenever the 
chairman and the other members of this 
subcommittee tell us the additional funds 
can be used efficiently and effectively. 

THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 

That brings me, now, to the needs of the 
Food and Drug Administration. As all of 
you know, this agency of Government has 
been particularly close to my heart ever 
since I came to Congress. I have always 
supported and fought for more adequate 
appropriations for this agency. As you 
know, I was extremely critical of Mrs. Hobby 
when she was Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for what I considered her step- 
child treatment of this agency—cutting its 
budget, or at least acquiescing to White 
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House cuts in this budget, at a time when 
increases were in order rather than decreases. 

I was critical several years ago when funds 
were requested for an advisory committee 
study of the Food and Drug Administration. 
I said there wasn’t anything such a com- 
mittee study would show about deficiencies 
in the Administration—the Food and Drug 
Administration—that could not be corrected 
merely by providing adequate funds for this 
agency. 

Nevertheless, the study was authorized and 
the citizens who conducted it turned in a 
report which was not a bit startling or sur- 
prising to any of us who followed the work 
in pure food and drug and cosmetic enforce- 
ment. The citizens committee suggested a 
threefold to fourfold increase in the work and 
facilities of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in order to build it up to the point 
where it could adequately protect the public 
not only from fraud but from dangerous 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

As you know, the President and Mrs. Hobby 
made no effort to implement this recom- 
mendation in 1955, after the citizens com- 
mittee filed their report, and so a full year 
went by before Congress was even asked to 
start increasing appropriations for the Food 
and Drug Administration. So in this pres- 
ent fiscal year, we have seen the first real 
advance in food and drug activities, thanks 
to the substantial increase we put through 
in 1956—an increase of nearly $1 million— 
which has allowed a 15-percent increase in 
staff and which has really started the wheels 
moving in the improvement of enforcement 
activities. 


BUDGET PROVIDES 16 PERCENT STAFF INCREASE 


I am pleased by the data in the budget 
which shows that about 15 percent more 
plant inspections are being made this year 
than were made in fiscal year 1956, but it is 
still an inadequate program of inspection. 
Out of nearly 100,000 establishments, the 
current budget allows inspections of only a 
little more than 14,000 a year. 

The budget for next year, calling for an 
increase of $2,521,000 in enforcement activ- 
ities, would raise the total for this purpose 
from 86,779,000 to $9,300,000. This will cover 
two very important needs—one a 16-percent 
increase in staff, and particularly in scien- 
tific staff and inspectors, and the other a 
substantial program of capital investment 
to replace, improve, and modernize equip- 
ment and facilities now obsolete. I under- 
stand that some of the equipment is so old, 
so obsolete, so quaint and unusual in this 
atomic era that the Smithsonian Institution 
has its eye on this equipment and wants it 
for some of its historic displays. I think it 
is rather significant that an agency of Gov- 
ernment responsible for protecting our 
health from adulterated or contaminated or 
filthy or dangerous products we consume in- 
ternally or use on our skin must get along 
with such outdated equipment. 

The total carried in the budget for the 
Food and Drug Administration is $10,554,500. 
However, part of that, $1,254,500, is for cer- 
tification and inspection work paid for by 
industry in connection with new drugs or 
new items, and only $9,300,000 is for regular 
activities of the agency. 

I am sponsoring legislation this year, along 
with Congressman DELANEY, of New York, to 
close some of the loopholes in the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, dealing with the increas- 
ing use of chemicals and chemical additives 
which we do not know for a fact are safe for 
human consumption. If that bill goes. 
through I win certainly be back here for 
more money to make sure the Food and 
Administration can carry out the increased 
powers the proposed legislation would give 
them, 

THE CHEMICAL-ADDITIVE PROBLEM 


By rights, in the absence of this legislation 
to close the loopholes in the present law, the 
Food and Drug Administration should have 
that extra money now. Untold numbers of 
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chemicals are now being used in foods, in- 
cluding coloring materials, preservatives, and 
so on, which we cannot be sure are complete- 
ly safe. Some coal tar colors previously in 
use haye been withdrawn as a result of the 
Food and Drug Administration’s studies, 
Other chemicals are suspect. This is indeed 
serious. Some of our great cancer experts 
are very much concerned over the possible 
danger through mishandling or misuse, or 
eyen through authorized use, of some of these 
chemicals. 

We have the assurance of the Food and 
Drug Administration that no chemicals are 
now being used in food which are known to 
cause cancer. Naturally, they would not 
stand for that. 

But there is this no-man’s-land of chemi- 
cals, hormones, additives, colorings, and so 
on, which cries for much more study, much 
more analysis, tougher controls, more re- 
search. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
done a fine job with the limited resources 
it has had at its command. The budget this 
year as proposed will enable a substantial 
increase in their activities. But this is only 
a start—a long overdue recognition by the 
President of the vital importance of the work 
of this agency in protecting your health and 
mine and that of everyone we know—every- 
one who buys and uses any of the fantastic 
variety of new products in the food, drug, 
and cosmetic line. 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in these days of con- 
cern about economy in Government it is 
important that we keep our sense of 
values. There are activities in our Gov- 
ernment which need to be expanded, 
rather than reduced. Their importance 
to the American people is not measured 
by their small cost. Therefore it is most 
gratifying to see that the Appropria- 
tions Committee recommended the full 
amount of the budget increase proposed 
for the Food and Drug Administration in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. This shows they have 
carefully considered the problems dealt 
with by this small but important agency. 

One could hardly find a better exam- 
ple for the point I wish to make. The 
Food and Drug Administration is the 
organization we depend on to carry out 
the purpose of Congress to insure that 
foods, drugs, medical devices, and cos- 
metics are pure and wholesome, safe to 
use, and properly labeled. 

The importance of these thousands of 
products is obvious. What we may for- 
get is that these foods which sustain our 
lives and these drugs we rely upon when 
we are sick are all subject to deteriora- 
tion and spoilage, as well as to the possi- 
bilities of careless handling and fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation. Always there is 
the human element and therefore the 
risks of errors and dishonesty. Fortu- 
nately these weaknesses are not typical, 
but we must remember that American 
industry is very large, and even this small 
fringe group is a big group for an organi- 
zation the size of the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

I have here their latest monthly re- 
port. During the month of February, 
271,000 pounds of contaminated food 
products were taken off the market. An- 
other 239,000 pounds were destroyed by 
the owners under the supervision of the 
inspectors. Six drug products were 
seized because they were improperly la- 
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beled or otherwise dangerous to the user. 
One of them was digitalis, a drug used 
by heart patients, which did not have 
the proper strength. Another wasa drug 
represented to be one of the new tran- 
quilizers but which in fact was merely 
a sedative containing ingredients that 
have been available for many years. 
Another was one of those oldtime In- 
dian herb tonics, some of which still 
occasionally show up on the market. In 
addition to these cases, there were seven 
criminal prosecutions for selling dan- 
gerous drugs such as sleeping pills with- 
out a doctor’s prescription. A bakery 
was prosecuted because the plant was 
insanitary and the pies and cakes were 
contaminated with insect and rodent 
filth. And finally there is a report here 
that the Supreme Court upheld the con- 
viction of a man who was selling a phony 
treatment device for the cure of cancer 
and other serious diseases. He is now 
in Federal prison. 

As Federal agencies go, the Food and 
Drug Administration is quite small. It 
has an enforcement staff of 1,000 em- 
ployees, including around 300 inspectors 
and 200 chemists who test the samples 
of products that are brought in by the 
inspectors. Then there are the research 
scientists who are constantly confronted 
with new products and ingredients, for 
which they must find new methods of 
detection and measurement. For the 
fact is that the technological progress 
of our food and drug industries is con- 
stantly creating new problems of pub- 
lic protection. 

New medicines like these tranquiliz- 
ing drugs we have been hearing about 
and the hundreds of chemical mate- 
rials that are being used in the growing 
and processing of foods must be care- 
fully studied and regulated to make sure 
they are properly labeled and used in 
safe amounts. 

At the same time the volume of all 
these foods, drugs, and cosmetics has 
been growing in proportion to the needs 
of our expanding population. The 300 
FDA inspectors are responsible for 
checking over $62 billion worth of prod- 
ucts. They are supposed to check the 
operations of around 100,000 manu- 
facturing and distributing establish- 
ments. Thus the job of the Food and 
Drug Administration has been growing 
in both size and complexity. 

Notwithstanding these growing needs 
the Food and Drug Administration has 
today only a handful of employees more 
than it had in 1941. The inadequacy of 
the organization to deal with its vast 
responsibilities was recognized in a study 
made 2 years ago by a distinguished 
citizens advisory committee. This com- 
mittee was composed of leading people 
from business, education, labor, and the 
legal profession. Included on it were 
representatives of industries regulated 
under the food and drug laws. This 
committee reported that while there was 
approximately 1 enforcement person for 
each 160,000 population in 1941, there 
was only 1 for each 200,000 in 1955. 
They found that some of the laboratory 
facilities, including some equipment dat- 
ing back to 1914, had not been replaced 
to keep up with modern technological de- 
velopments. They found that the ad- 
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ministration was operating on the equiy- 
alent of a prewar budget while the unit 
volume of goods which it must control 
has approximately doubled. At the same 
time they found that due to amendments 
of the law the responsibilities of enforce- 
ment were at least twice as great as those 
existing 10 years ago. They concluded 
it was unreasonable to expect any group 
to handle a quadruple task with tools 
originally designed for one. 

The committee said that the scope 
and complexity of the present enforce- 
ment and regulatory problems, if dealt 
with inadequately, constitute a threat to 
the health and welfare of our citizens. 
They said the resources of the FDA are 
woefully inadequate to discharge its 
present responsibilities. 

The committee recommended that 
there should be a threefold to fourfold 
expansion in the facilities and staff of 
the Food and Drug Administration, to 
be accomplished in a period of 5 to 10 
years. 

A beginning has been made in this 
greatly needed expansion program. 
Last year an increase of $995,000 was 
voted, and the House Appropriations 
Committee report said this was the first 
step in carrying out a program of 
strengthening food and drug inspection 
along the general lines that were recom- 
mended unanimously by a citizens ad- 
visory committee established for the 
specific purpose of reviewing this activ- 
ity which is so important to the health 
of the American people.” 

This increase, amounting to about 15 
percent, actually enabled the FDA to 
increase the total enforcement staff to 
939, just 1 more than they had in 
1951, the previous high point. But it 
enabled them to get started with their 
expansion plans. This year a further 
increase has been recommended amount- 
ing to approximately 26 percent, I am 
glad to say that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has recommended that we pro- 
vide the full amount of the suggested 
increase. It is the second step in the 
much needed expansion, The citizens 
committee said that personnel and fa- 
cilities should be increased threefold to 
fourfold within 5 to 10 years. At the 
rate provided for in the bill it will take a 
minimum of 10 years to somewhat less 
than triple the personnel and facilities. 

It is interesting to see how the Food 
and Drug Administration proposes to 
use the increased funds for 1958. The 
major emphasis in their proposed pro- 
gram is on research into the new prob- 
lems of food and drug protection. For 
example, they want to work on new 
methods for detecting and measuring 
the residues of chemicals in food—the 
poison sprays and dusts which we must 
depend upon to protect our crops, but 
which may also be harmful if they are 
not controlled. They want also to de- 
velop methods for testing the chemicals 
that are added directly to food and to 
study effects of these materials on lab- 
oratory animals to find out if they are 
harmful. 

Another project is bacterial studies on 
frozen foods and precooked foods which 
so many people are now using. What 
happens when some of these products 
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are allowed to thaw out before they are 
sold, as may sometimes happen? Then 
they plan to investigate some of these 
new cosmetic ingredients to see if they 
really produce the beautifying effects 
that women are paying for. They also 
plan to do more work in developing and 
enforcing food standards which regulate 
the quality of foods and help to protect 
the consumer’s pocketbook. 

These are some but by no means all 
of the important scientific problems 
which are included in the expansion 
program for 1958 which the Appropria- 
tions Committee has approved. This 
program will make possible an increase 
of about 15 percent in personnel. It also 
provides for new scientific equipment 
and for a much needed district office 
and laboratory to serve the Detroit area. 

There is nothing political about this 
program. It is vitally needed and long 
overdue. If the program is to be made 
effective it will require a series of sub- 
stantial annual increases over a period 
of years. This is only the second step. 
With the changes that are taking place 
in the food, drug, and cosmetic indus- 
tries we cannot protect the public by 
standing still. Last year, speaking at 
the 50th anniversary of the pure food 
and drug law, Mr. Folsom, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, made 
this interesting statement. He said it is 
a “strange paradox that a program so 
essential to the health and safety of the 
public was so difficult to establish and 
now has been permitted to fall behind 
the needs of the times.” He pointed out 
that it took a 23-year crusade by Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley to get the original law 
enacted. Since then it has been a prob- 
lem to obtain adequate enforcement. 

Mr. Folsom came to this conclusion: 

Food and drug protection must now ad- 
vance, and continue to advance, in order 
to meet the challenge of scientific develop- 
ments and growth in our food, drug and 
cosmetic industries. The Food and Drug 
Administration must be given what it needs 
to catch up—and keep up—with its job. 


To reach this goal will require the 
continued interest of all of us—the pub- 
lic, the regulated industries, and Con- 
gress. 


RELEASE OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, FOOD 
AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., Marcs 25, 1957 


Forty-two Federal court seizures and 9 
criminal actions in February for alleged vio- 
lations of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
were reported today by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Food seizures removed 271,600 pounds of 
contaminated products from the market. 
An additional 239,000 pounds of unfit foods 
were voluntarily destroyed by owners under 
the observation of FDA inspectors. 

Six of the seizures involved drugs. One 
product, represented to be one of the re- 
cently developed “tranquilizing” drugs avail- 
able without prescription, actually is a sed- 
ative containing ingredients that have been 
available for many years, FDA officials said. 
True “tranquilizer” drugs, recently devel- 
oped, are restricted to prescription sales, as 
a protection to the public. 

Another seizure involved a compound simi- 
lar to the Indian bark mixtures of the past. 
Labeled only as a “general tonic,” it was sold 
for whatever ills the purchasers thought it 
would benefit. The Government charged 
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that it failed to bear adequate directions for 
use, and would not accomplish any useful 
purpose. 

A second product seized because of inade- 
quate directions for use was a “royal jelly” 
mixture falsely recommended by mail to be 
used for delaying old age, as a rejuvenator, 
for the elimination of chronic tiredness, and 
as a “fountain-of-youth” cocktail. 

Other drug seizures involved a new drug 
marketed without FDA safety clearance, a 
laxative failing to bear adequate warnings 
against misuse, and substandard digitalis 
tablets. 

The FDA noted final results of the appeal 
of a 1956 injunction contempt case involved 
“Orgone Energy Accumulator.” The de- 
fendants, the Wilhelm Reich Foundation, 
Wilhelm Reich, M. D., and Michael Silvert, 
M. D., having lost their appeals, filed a mo- 
tion to have the jail sentences and fine set 
aside. The trial court heard their argument, 
denied their request, and committed the in- 
dividuals to prison on March 11, and recom- 
mended psychiatric treatment. 


FEBRUARY 1957 CRIMINAL Cases CHARGING 
VIOLATION OF THE FEDERAL Foop, DRUG, 
AND COSMETIC ACT 


UNFIT FOODS 
product, principal 
charged, and sentence 

Case-Moody Pie Corp., and James Hender- 
son, manager, Chicago, III.: Pie and cake was 
prepared in an insanitary plant and con- 
tained insect and rodent filth. Firm fined 
$1,000, plus costs of $39.60. Henderson 
fined $100. y 

Frank L. Worley, trading as Frank L. 
Worley Flour Mill, Rainsboro, Ohio: Flour 
was prepared in an insanitary plant and 
contained filth and less than the amount of 
enriched ingredients required by the stand- 
ard for enriched flour. Fined $200. 
Over-the-Counter Sales of Prescription Drugs 

Wayne Reel, trading as Dixie Cabins, and 
Jack Stilwell, Vincennes, Ind.: Selling am- 
phetamine without physicians’ prescriptions. 
Reel fined $250; Stilwell fined $100; both 
sentenced to 6 months in jail; suspended, 
and placed on probation for 6 months. 

John L. Schulte, trading as Schulte Drug 
Store, Sioux City, Iowa: Selling and refilling 
amphetamine prescriptions while on 30- 
month probation in illegal drug sales case 
terminated in February 1956. Probation 
continued and extended 30 months on con- 
dition that defendant discontinue the drug 
business, 

Phillips Drug Co., Inc., Charles C. Spag- 
nolo, president and store manager, and 
Joseph Greenblatt, pharmacist, Boston, 
Mass.: Refilling barbiturates, penicillin, and 
Butazolidin prescriptions without physicians’ 
authorizations. Firm fined $500; Spagnolo 
fined $300; Greenblatt fined $200. 

Joseph Fried, trading as Fried’s Pharmacy, 
and Benjamin Wolin, pharmacist, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Selling and refilling antibiotics, sulfon- 
amides, hormones, and amphetamine pre- 
scriptions without physicians’ authoriza- 
tions. Fried fined $400; Wolin fined $100; 
both placed on probation for 1 year. 

Weylin Chemists, Inc., Charles Rogers, 
president and pharmacist, Milton Weinstein, 
vice president, treasurer, and pharmacist, 
Irving Sherman, pharmacist, New York, N. 
Y.: Selling and refilling amphetamine, sul- 
fonamides, and hormone prescriptions with- 
out physicians’ authorizations. Firm fined 
$100; individual defendants fined $1 each 
with payment remitted. 

Rothschild’s Pharmacy, Gustave Roths- 
child, partner and pharmacist, Phillip Kaiser, 
pharmacist, Syracuse, N. Y.: Selling and re- 
filling amphetamine, sulfonamides, and bar- 
biturates prescriptions without physicians’ 
authorizations. Firm fined $1,000; Roths- 
child fined $600; Kaiser fined $200. 

Jack Aaron Bloom, trading as Dorchester 
House Pharmacy, Dallas, Tex.: Selling and re- 


Defendant, violation 


March 28 


filling barbiturates prescriptions without 
physicians’ authorizations. Fined $500, plus 
$500 to be probated for 1 year. (Terminated 
in January but not previously reported.) 

Dr. Thomas Guy Brown, Dumas, Tex.: Dis- 
pensing of amphetamine not in the course 
of professional practice. Sentenced to jail 
for 5 months, fined $500, and placed on pro- 
bation for 4 years. 


Injunction Contempt Appeal 


Wilhelm Reich Foundation, Wilhelm Reich, 
M. D., Rangeley, Maine, and Michael Silvert, 
M. D., New York, N. Y.: Sentences of Reich 
to 2 years in jail and Silvert to 1 year, and 
fine of $10,000 against the foundation, for 
criminal contempt of Orgone injunction 
were reported in June 23, 1956, release. Con- 
viction upheld by United States Court of 
Appeals for First Circuit, December 11, 1956, 
and certiorari denied by Supreme Court 
February 25, 1957. Original sentences rein- 
stated by trial court March 11, 1957. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 
Mr. JONAS. I just hope my friend 


understands that I am not trying to 
damage, emasculate, or adversely affect 
the Food and Drug Administration. My 
amendment provides for more than a $1 
million increase over funds available in 
1957. 

Mr. RIVERS. But you do not permit 
them to put on one single solitary in- 
spector, and now they are short-handed. 
Listen, nobody gave me this. This is 
Rivers talking. I have been looking at 
this thing for at least 6 weeks. 

Mr. JONAS. I wanted the gentleman 
to be sure he understood the situation. 

Mr. RIVERS. I want to say to my 
distinguished friend I would not impute 
anything to him, because if there is any- 
body for whom I have a loftier esteem 
than the gentleman, I have not met him, 
and if I have reflected on his integrity, I 
hereby and herewith withdraw it. So, 
I say, we might be making a big mis- 
take, but I know you would not do it 
intentionally. 

Mr. JONAS. My theory is that we 
cannot pick and choose. We have to 
make cuts all the way along the line if 
we expect to get anywhere in our efforts 
to reduce the budget. 

Mr. RIVERS. There is no question 
about that. But, I say this organiza- 
tion is going on on the 1941 level now. 
They have no spokesman. They have 
not had anybody to carry the ball for 
them. They are protecting us. This 
organization has been overlooked over 
the years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 4 

Mr. Chairman, there are only a few 
subjects that I know very much about, 
and therefore I do not get to talk often, 
but this happens to be a matter that I 
do know something about. 

There is one item that I want to men- 
tion for fear I might forget. If for 
just this one reason, it justifies this 
organization. I have watched quacks 
and quack-produced medicines all my 
life. We have an organization now in 
Dallas, Tex., known as the Hoxie Clinic. 
That is the greatest bunch of humbug- 
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gers that the world has ever known. 
There is only one organization that has 
done anything about it, and that is the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration. If 
they spent every dime in this bill to get 
rid of that bunch of fakers, they would 
be doing a good job. 

Let us not be foolish about this thing. 
Let us talk about these humbuggers just 
a bit. Somebody will say, “I went out 
there and I had cancer and they cured 
me.” “Who said you had cancer?” 
“Dr. Hoxie did.” I have a bunch of those 
little moles on me. If I went out there, 
they would say I had cancer and that 
“you are just about ready to fall down 
and break apart.” But, if a man goes 
to them with cancer, I will assure you 
they do not help him. The only one that 
can do any good is the scientist and the 
medicines produced by the medical pro- 
fession and the surgeons all over this 
country who have given their lifetimes 
in study. 

Now, I have voted for cuts here, and I 
talked for them, but this, of all places on 
earth, is not the place to cut it. Where 
would we be today, with hundreds of 
people seeking cures and being taken 
advantage of by these quacks. There 
have been thousands of vaccines pro- 
duced that the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration have not approved. They 
could not be sold to our good people un- 
til the Salk vaccine came along. Let 
us put more money in here if we are 
going to do anything. Let us not cut it. 
They have to take care of everything 
from medicine to fruits, as you have been 
told by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. This is a busy bunch. This thing 
is growing. Unless you have been in the 
business a little bit yourself, as I have, 
you would have no idea how many dif- 
ferent kinds of new patents there are on 
medicines and the quantity of work that 
those people have to do. There are lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of small 
concerns that want to manufacture a 
little vitamin. For example, there would 
be a concern that wants to manufacture 
a little of this or a little of that, and a 
lot of itis no good. A concern must sub- 
mit its samples and state what it does, 
and what is in it, and if you put a label 
on there that has anything other than 
what the label reveals, I will guarantee 
you that they will confiscate every bottle 
and put a concern out of business and 
send another inspector out and see that 
it is corrected. 

I am not going to take any more time. 
I may have talked too long and it prob- 
ably will not do any good. However, I 
felt that inasmuch as I have been in the 
study and practice of dentistry, and in 
scientific research of this kind for a long 
time, and since I have had my eyes glued 
on my microscope for many, many hours 
trying to find some kind of bug that 
might have caused pyorrhea or other 
diseases that destroy the teeth and the 
health of the people, that I knew some- 
thing of the subject and can speak with 
some degree of authority. I say to you, 
Mr. Chairman, that if we cut anything 
out of this program for the health and 
welfare of the people it will be the most 
foolish thing we have ever done. My 
plea is to let the program continue. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the times 
when we ought to be thinking about do- 
ing what was the right thing to do. 
The increase that is provided in this 
amendment of up to practically $8 mil- 
lion is about half of the increase sub- 
mitted by the budget. 

The trouble witk. these people not be- 
ing able to keep up with their work has 
been that over the years they have been 
trying to do so many things that they 
should not do and have wasted their 
money right down to the current fiscal 
year on such things instead of doing 
what they are supposed to do. 

Just this last year they blossomed into 
a project of spending about $60,000 in an 
effort to convict a mountain spring water 
outfit down in Arkansas of some kind of 
a violation. There was nothing the 
matter with the water and nothing the 
matter with the labels. They sent peo- 
ple up into my district and canvassed 
the district to find people who used this 
mountain water. We are away off, 2,500 
miles from where the stuff came. No 
misrepresentation was involved in the 
sale, or anything of that kind. 

A little while ago they got after a 
young fellow who invented a new kind 
of way of cutting up beets and putting 
them in cans. There was nothing out 
of the way about it, but they pestered 
that fellow to death until they drove him 
out of business and into bankruptcy. 
Last year, instead of going down into 
places where complaints were prevalent 
and inspecting the eggs that were in the 
market illegally, they spent time on such 
a performance as that mountain water 
deal. 

This is not the only matter I could talk 
about; I could talk for half an hour on 
some of the things that I have run into 
from day to day that they have done that 
they ought not to be doing. I am not 
going to tell you any more, but if they 
would just tend to their own business 
and do the things they ought to do and 
not try to reach out and mess everything 
up for a lot of people, they would have 
plenty of money. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana, 

Mr. BEAMER. Is it not true that 
none of the 162 new positions will be 
abolished if the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina is 
adopted? If I read correctly the hear- 
ings on page 114, $1,327,000 will be re- 
quired to have sufficient funds for the 
162 positions. As I understand it, that 
cut is still inadequate. I do not believe 
it will abolish one of the inspectors. 

Mr, TABER. I doubt if it would. I 
do not know what their picture is today, 
but as of the Ist of March they had 973 
people. They had an appropriation 
available for 1,017, indicating they were 
24 behind their quota. Now they want to 
run it up to 1,179; that is, they want the 
money for it. It would seem to me they 
would do a great deal better if they 
would proceed in a little bit more stable 
way. If the amendment the gentleman 
from North Carolina has offered were 
adopted, they would not only have 
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plenty of money but it would be a warn- 
ing to them to stop doing the things they 
are doing and wasting the money that is 
given to them. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the floor at this 
time in order to make abundantly clear 
that the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BEAMER], and to which he received an 
affirmative answer, is not in accord with 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, as I understand it. 
My understanding is that the gentleman 
proposes to permit an increase of $1,- 
194,000 which, according to the language 
of the hearings on page 111, would pro- 
vide for replacement primarily of scien- 
tific equipment, but that the entire 
number of additional positions, 162, 
would be eliminated through the gen- 
tleman’s amendment eliminating $1,- 
327,000. 

It seems to me that we must recognize 
that this Nation for a number of years 
has been going through a rapid evolu- 
tionary process in the foods and drugs 
consumed by the American people. 
There are new techniques of prepara- 
tion. You buy complete meals from the 
freezer at the grocery store today. There 
are new methods of preparing and pre- 
serving. The greater portion of the 
medicines that are being prescribed to- 
day are of very recent development. If 
ever there was a time when we needed 
to pay the most diligent attention to the 
character and caliber of the foods and 
drugs consumed it is during this period 
of rapid development of new processes 
and techniques. 

We see it all about us in all things 
connected with science and industry. 
We are a dynamic Nation and a dynamic 
people. We have learned over the period 
of a great many years that you cannot 
leave it to the judgment of men who 
must seek profit to police or regulate 
themselves properly. You must provide 
expert enforcement, expert examination 
of these projects if protection is to be 
afforded the American people. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man understands that this agency now 
has authority for over 1,000 positions, 
but up through February 28, 1957, it was 
able to employ only 973 people. One 
reason I offered my amendment is that 
I do not think that by simply giving them 
the money they will be able to fill the 
new positions. They did not fill them 
when they had the money. They are 
not up to the authorization for 1957. 
Moreover, 45 of the positions are not in- 
spectors to be used in the field, anyway, 
but are departmental. 

Mr. MOSS. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that because they cannot recruit 
these people we should adopt the nega- 
tive attitude of not providing the funds 
to seek them out? 

I recognize in this field of technical 
personnel that our Federal Government 
is lagging dangerously today not only 
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in this instance but throughout the De- 
fense Department and throughout those 
areas where we have responsibility for 
research and development of new tech- 
nology. We are lagging because we re- 
fuse to face reality and pay the price 
which is being offered by competitive 
forces in private industry. We are not 
saving money when we try to economize 
through that avenue. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am very happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOGARTY. In answer to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, they are up and above the 
allowed 5 percent lapse in authorized 
positions. They are authorized for this 
fiscal year 1,017 and they had on the 
payrolls as of the end of February 973. 
So 5 percent of 1,000 would be 50. They 
are only 212 percent off when they are 
allowed a leeway of 5 percent. So they 
are doing much better than most Fed- 
eral operations are now as far as filling 
positions is concerned. They should be 
commended for it. 

Mr. MOSS. Even if the gentleman 
from North Carolina is correct as to the 
difficulty in recruiting, it seems to me 
that we should intensify our efforts to 
recruit rather than cut out funds to 
provide the manpower needed to do this 
job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the arguments seem to 
have drifted off from a consideration of 
the amendment. So far as I know, no 
one would do away with the Food and 
Drug Department. It has done a very 
fine job in many ways. But it is by no 
means free from fault nor are all of its 
decisions free from error or its employees 
considerate of the people’s interests. 
Some have swelled heads for which even 
the agency has not found a remedy. 
That is not the issue here today. What 
I think we are trying to do on our side of 
the aisle is to get a little more efficiency, 
a little more commonsense into its prac- 
tices. This last statement was: “They 
have more money than they used”—and 
the only answer you make -I refer to the 
gentleman from California, my very dear 
friend [Mr. Moss]—the only answer he 
makes is that they should try to hire 
some more men—speed up their employ- 
ment program. My point is that we 
should keep a little closer watch on what 
this agency is doing. Weed out the offi- 
cious and arbitrary as well as the in- 
efficient. Let me give you two illustra- 
tions and that with full knowledge that 
probably the Department is just as clean 
and just as efficient as any group can 
be. But they are still not careful 
enough. In my hometown we happen 
to have a chemical manufacturing com- 
pany that manufactures drugs. Some 
years ago they accused the firm of mis- 
labeling their product. So they said. 
I was in the picture myself—know 
whereof I speak. The firm said to the 
Drug Department—and I passed on the 
request—“You tell us where these labels 
we are using are wrong and what should 
be printed on them. We will give you 
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an analysis of what is in the package.” 
You tell us what label will meet your 
requirements. Do you know what the 
Department’s answer was? It said: 
“You go ahead and print your labels, put 
them on your products, and then we will 
check to see when your merchandise 
gets in intrastate commerce.” That 
does not sound sensible and it was not 
sensible. This firm was and is in 
Michigan. It is 75 miles from the In- 
diana line. We said, “You go into our 
warehouse and into our factory and take 
samples—every item is on the shelf.” 
They said, “No; it was not in interstate 
commerce yet” and, of course, it was 
not. So we said, “We will ship these 
down to South Bend, Elkhart, Mishaw- 
aka, any place across the State line, 
and you seize it and examine it.” They 
would not do that. They said, “No. 
We will seize it wherever we can find 
it.” They said, “We will go all over 
the United States and we will take our 
samples wherever we find your mer- 
chandise and analyze them.” And they 
did. We all know what effect that had 
on the business. You know what that 
meant, do you not? Did it cut into their 
business? Why, of course, it did. And 
it destroyed their business in some small 
communities. Let me give you another 
example. It took us months to get this 
one straightened out with the State and 
never completely with the Department. 
Any of you people who have ever canned 
fruit or eaten canned fruit in the old 
days know that practically every can 
had mold on top of it. Did it not? Sure, 
it did. Was it harmful? Mother used 
to skim it off. Sure, that is the way we 
fixed that. But what did the Depart- 
ment do? It just happens in Michigan 
one of our important crops was and is 
black raspberries. They are canned 
under the most sanitary conditions. But 
in the raspberries as they are picked if 
there is any moisture at all in the air, 
and of course over next to Lake Mich- 
igan there is always some, there is a 
little mold. Mold as the berries grow. 

There is no claim that the mold was 
harmful, It could not be seen. It could 
not be tasted. It could not be detected 
by smell. No claim was made that it 
was harmful. It could be detected only 
by an expert aided with a powerful mi- 
croscope. But the Department seized 
thousands of dollars worth of the canned 
berries. 

Did you ever go into one of these high- 
priced places in Washington and order 
a high-priced steak? It was not any 
good was it until there had been a little 
mold in it someplace? Did you ever see 
any good cheese that did not have mold 
in it somewhere? 

And yet they said to our people: “Lis- 
ten. We will not inspect those berries as 
they come into the plant. We will not 
inspect them as they go into the can.” 
We asked them to. They said: “No, we 
are going out on the market and buy a 
can,” and they did. Then they took the 
whole shipment and destroyed it or per- 
mitted it to be used in some institution. 

That does not sound like common- 
sense, but if you wish and will drop me 
a letter I will refer you to the page refer- 
ence of the record where you will find 
all this set out. 
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This particular agency should make a 
little more effort in policing, try for a 
little better service from some of its 
agents. 

Let me repeat, no doubt that agency is 
just as efficient as the average organiza- 
tion, and does some good, but the harm 
those agents do to innocent people in 
their services cannot be calculated, is 
seldom understood. So if we give them 
a little advice and criticism now—and 
they still have money—as the gentleman 
from North Coralina [Mr. Jonas] said, 
they still have money, perhaps they will 
be a little more careful in their selection 
of agents. For some strange and un- 
known reason put a star, a badge on or 
give a Federal employee a card with his 
picture and name on it, and forthwith he 
becomes in his own mind at least, a very 
superior person. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I did not believe that 
the Republicans would be offering to cut 
this particular appropriation. It re- 
minds me of the comments made by the 
President in his press conference yester- 
day regarding their long-established 
domestic programs that people expect to 
be maintained. Let me tell you why. 
I read from the front page of this morn- 
ing’s New York Times quoting the Presi- 
dent: 

A good deal of futile and fatuous talk is 
going on about reduction in spending that 
could be made only if Congress were pre- 
pared to follow through or to cripple long- 
etsablished domestic programs that people 
expected to be maintained. 


This is the program for which we 
agreed a year ago to provide the first 
installment for an orderly increase, 
spread over a period of several years 
because we had received so many com- 
plaints that this organization was not 
keeping pace with the number of new 
drugs that were coming on to the mar- 
ket every year during the past 10 years. 
This agency was actually cut a few 
years ago as far as personnel was con- 
cerned. So when Mrs. Hobby was Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare she got so concerned, because of 
the interest of the people throughout 
the country, that she appointed a com- 
mittee in 1955 to study this and make 
recommendations as to what should be 
done. The list of the members appears 
on page 62 of last years’ hearings. You 
find on that committee men like Mr. G. 
Cullen Thomas, vice president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Mr. Frank W. Abrams, 
former chairman of the board of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; 
Dr. Harry Dowling, professor of medi- 
cine of the University of Illinois; Mr. 
Charles Wesley Dunn, president of the 
Food Institute, Inc.; Mr. Robert A. Hart, 
vice president of Hoffman-La Roche 
Co., Inc.; Dr. Charles Franklin Poe, 
dean of the College of Pharmacy of the 
University of Colorado; Mr. Walter F. 
Silbersack, president of the American 
Home Products Co.; Judge Patrick T. 
Stone, United States judge of the United 
States district court for Wisconsin; and 
Mr. H. Gregory Thomas, president of 
Channel, Inc. 

I do not know if there is a Democrat 
in that group appointed by Mrs. Hobby, 
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but I presume by the positions they hold 
that most are Republicans. They came 
up with a unanimous report that this 
agency was completely understaffed be- 
cause of the increase in the number of 
drugs that have been developed in the 
last 10 years, and because of the in- 
creased use of chemicals to foodstuffs 
to keep them longer and other develop- 
ments that add to this agency’s work, 
Some of these products had actually 
killed a few people. Because of this they 
recommended a threefold to fourfold in- 
crease in a 5- to 10-year period. 

All your committee is recommending 
today is to follow out the recommenda- 
tions of that private citizens committee 
appointed 3 years ago which came up 
with an unanimous report, As a matter 
of fact, the amount carried in the bill 
falls a little short of even doing that. 

The amendment that the gentleman 
from North Carolina has offered dis- 
rupts that going program that, as the 
President says, the people expected to 
be maintained. It disrupts a program 
that we started last year. Last year 
was the first increase we gave them un- 
der these recommendations. We al- 
lowed them, not more, but slightly less 
than what the special committee has 
recommended because of the increase in 
population, the increase in the sale of 
dangerous drugs on the market, and be- 
cause of the increase in the number of 
these quacks that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr, Lone] so eloquently 
spoke about a short time ago. 

When it comes to spending money, 
this involves only $9 million. But do 
you know what you are spending for 
just the inspection of meat in this coun- 
try? Do you know what you are taking 
out of the Federal Treasury to inspect 
one food article—meat? You are going 
to be asked this year to spend $18 mil- 
lion out of the Federal Treasury to in- 
spect meat in this country and I am not 
saying that is too much, I am in favor of 
proper meat inspection, but if you are go- 
ing to spend $18 million to inspect meat, 
is it not fair to assume that $9 million 
that we have recommended to you, that 
will save lives and save people from mak- 
ing the fruitless expenditures that the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LONG] 
has spoken about today, is reasonable? 
That to me makes commonsense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Focarty) he was allowed 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. FOGARTY. Is it not fair to 
assume that we ought to spend at least 
half as much for the entire field of in- 
spection of foodstuffs, drugs and cos- 
metics that are being used by 170 million 
people at this time? It is the only 
agency in Government today that has 
jurisdiction and inspection services 
covering these foods and drugs. They 
examine these drugs before they come 
on the market. Every once in a while 
during the last several years because of 
the lack of staff, a certain drug has got- 
ten on the shelves at the market place 
and they have killed people. Then it 
was the Food and Drug Administration 
that went in. They went in immediately 
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and secured those drugs from the drug- 
stores, destroyed them, and thereby 
saved thousands of lives. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOPFMAN. Permit me to thank 
the gentleman for taking some of our 
fear away from us. No one is criticizing 
the overall operation of this department. 
The gentleman, when he read the names 
of those able and distinguished gentle- 
men who had endorsed some report, said 
they were Republicans. Does the gentle- 
man think that is any reason why we on 
this side should vote for it? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I just wanted to re- 
mind the distinguished gentlemen that 
this committee consisted of members of 
his own party. I thought perhaps the 
gentleman had some friends among 
them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The President had 
some friends among them? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No—you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I might have on that 
side? 

Mr. FOGARTY. On this committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I just do not get it. 
Let me ask this question. Several times 
our attention has been cailed to what 
the President said yesterday about cut- 
ting the budget and what we were doing. 
I do not know what the purpose was. As 
for myself I can only say that I will go 
along with him whenever I can and the 
only place we disagree, so far as I know, 
is as to where the cuts are to be made. 
I am not going along with him on this 
foreign aid business, for instance. He 
may think I am endangering the na- 
tional security when I refuse to go along 
with him. I will not go along with 
Federal aid to education, but, at the 
same time, I do not charge the President 
with being ignorant. 

Mr. FOGARTY. One of the other 
things they have accomplished is to stop 
some of these quacks. For instance, one 
is the Hoxie Clinic that has been operat- 
ing in Dallas, Tex., for some years, but 
finally moved to the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. They were able to convict them 
because he had a fake cure for cancer. 

He was using a chemical they called 
potassium iodide that in many instances 
incited cancer or irritated an early case 
of cancer. As a result of their persistent 
efforts over a period of several years and 
going to court, they finally have almost 
put this man out of business. He 
charged an average of about $500 a 
case, and thousands and thousands of 
Americans have been fleeced because of 
that type of operation. 

Now, a few years ago, you remember, 
a medicine called Hadacol was the rage 
all over the country. It was manufac- 
tured by a fellow from Louisiana. I saw 
him on television one night, and he was 
asked “What will Hadacol do for me?” 
And his answer was, “I don’t know what 
it will do for you, but it made $5 million 
for me.” We asked the Food and Drug 
people what was in Hadacol, because 
everybody was buying it, and the only 
thing that was in it was 12 percent al- 
cohol that made you feel a little good if 
you drank enough of it. 
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Now, this Mountain Valley Water that 
my friend from New York iMr, TABER] 
talks about that was bottled out in the 
Midwest, there is nothing wrong with 
that; it will not kill you, but they in- 
ferred that it would cure everything 
from arthritis to gall bladder trouble; 
that it would cure almost anything but 
cancer. And, they were selling it on 
that basis. That is the reason the Food 
and Drug Administration did spend $50,- 
000 to $60,000 in an attempt to show the 
public that this was not so; that this 
Mountain Valley Water would not cure 
arthritis; it would not cure kidney trou- 
ble; it would not cure bladder trouble. 
That is the reason that they went into 
that field, 

Now, to summarize this I would like to 
tell you what this cut will mean. 

To reduce the appropriation recom- 
mended by the committee would disavow 
the findings and recommendations of a 
group of distinguished Americans who 
emphatically urge the expansion of the 
Food and Drug Administration for the 
safety and health of all our citizens. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
would be unable to cope with many quack 
cancer cures so widely publicized which 
continue to victimize the publie every 
day. 

Any curtailment in checking the safety 
of the flood of new drugs produced and 
needed by the sick will be disastrous 
to young and old alike. This includes the 
use of tranquilizers—happy pi 
which 34 million prescriptions were 
processed last year. 

Would you take the responsibility for 
stopping seizure of fraudulent devices 
claimed to cure heart disease, arthritis, 
etc.? Cutting personnel required to pro- 
tect you, your families and friends from 
this menace is unconscionable. 

Food poisoning is an ever-present 
threat to all of us whether by spray on 
crops, rat infestation, or the addition of 
chemicals to precooked or frozen foods. 
You cannot reduce the personnel re- 
quired to inspect the plants, facilities, 
and scientifically examine products con- 
sumed by our rapidly growing popula- 
tion. 

The public demands and the regulated 
industries support the Food and Drug 
Administration in safeguarding the 
American people against contaminated 
or misrepresented foods and drugs. 

To deny the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration the personnel and facilities 
recommended by the Committee is false 
economy, and a potential risk to the lives 
of every famiiy in the United States. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t relish the idea 
of opposing my good friend from North 
Carolina, but this is a matter of life and 
death we are dealing with in this amend- 
ment. For more than 30 years I was a 
practicing pharmacist. I spent many 
years in the business before we devel- 
oped any inspection that would give pro- 
tection to the public at large. My years 
go back to the days when you could dis- 
pense across the counter drugs such as 
morphine and many other dangerous 
drugs. The druggists of this country, 
the drug manufacturers, and the Federal 
Government have cooperated in building 
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the food and drug inspection to a point 
where today every American citizen 
should deeply appreciate this service. 

With the fast development of the in- 
dustry, many changes have come about. 
Products today sold over the counter in 
drugstores come from the manufacturers 
here in America at an estimated rate of 
some 10,000 or more a day. These prod- 
ucts supposedly should be tested and ap- 
proved before the public spends its 
money for them, based on some enticing 
advertisement. Shampoos, cold creams, 
and drugs by the thousands are pack- 
aged as new products daily. 

The fact is that the agency has never 
had enough inspectors to meet this 
growing increase in products for the pro- 
tection of the public. Some States, in- 
cluding my own, have some inspection, 
but it is not broad enough nor does the 
average drugstore have the equipment 
to satisfy the druggist that a product is 
safe to sell to the public. 

Not only has this agency protected the 
public at large, but it has caused the 
druggist and the dispenser of products to 
feel safer in serving his customers. 

I wish every Member of this House 
could take a short visit through the lab- 
oratories down here in the old Agricul- 
ture Building. Only one trip would con- 
vince you that this is one of the finest 
acts ever placed on the statute books of 
any country for the public health and 
safety of its citizens. Shampoos and 
cold creams and many other items 
which are not for internal consumption 
but only for application externally are 
tested on animals in the laboratories. 
You can see with your own eyes there 
animals with all their fur completely 
gone, eyes out, and big splotches of sores 
which have been created by the applica- 
tion of some product, which can be a 
liquid or a creamy substance or some 
other type. Certainly, we have what I 
believe to be one of the most reputable 
and high-type group of manufacturers 
in the world today, but there are still 
hundreds and thousands of greedy peo- 
ple who desire to and do get rich quickly 
by putting out a dangerous product that 
is not safe for use internally as well as 
externally. 

The agency has never had the person- 
nel to completely inspect all items, but 
it has done an outstanding job with what 
Congress has given it. Comparatively 
speaking, it is a small agency of our Gov- 
ernment, but it has a fine record of ac- 
complishment. 

Dispensing drugs is a serious responsi- 
bility, and the citizen at large expects the 
dispenser to advise him safely and 
soundly. The determination of purity 
of a product can only be handled by the 
Federal Government, in my opinion. 

I know that every Member of this 
House depends on his druggist to advise 
him as safely as his doctor would as to 
the medicine he requires when ill. It 
is one of the greatest and safest things 
we can do for the public to provide this 
inspection. I could go into hundreds 
and even thousands of cases I have seen 
with my own eyes. Drugs today are 
more potent and are really dangerous 
if not properly inspected and properly 
administered. It is impossible to go into 
all the details in such a short period of 
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time as I have. Members of the House, 
we have a solemn obligation to protect 
the public which today in general has 
a limited knowledge as to the science of 
chemistry. Two chemicals placed in a 
potion or in a solid can create an entirely 
different substance which can remove all 
the hair from your head or create burns 
on a small infant whose mother has 
purchased in good faith the article used. 

There are many packaged articles to- 
day on the shelves of the average grocery 
store where no knowledge whatever 
exists as to the chemical property of 
the items. Shampoos and many other 
articles are sold across the counter of 
the grocery store today. There is no way 
to protect the public under present con- 
ditions except to have full and proper 
inspection of such products. 

The druggists of this country have 
been and are wholeheartedly behind the 
Food and Drug Inspection Department, 
so far as I know. If it did not exist, in 
my opinion, the greedy individuals of 
this country would jeopardize the public 
health seriously and tragically. We 
have an obligation to every person in 
America to insure that the product he 
purchases should be safe for human con- 
sumption and use. 

Mr. Focarty has gone into and pointed 
out many of the things that have hap- 
pened in regard to these dangers. 
Tranquilizing drugs have come into the 
market recently, as well as antibiotics, 
histamines, and synthetic drugs of all 
descriptions. Useful they are in many 
ways, but they should be given strict 
inspection. I could name many more, 
but I will not trespass upon the time 
of the House. 

One other point I would like to men- 
tion, with the indulgence of the Mem- 
bers. We are entering into an entirely 
new field which today is not very well 
known. Weare dispensing radioisotopes 
in the hospitals and at many other 
points. We are even using Cobalt-90, 
which at the present time is being used 
to treat carcinoma and many other types 
of growing cancer cells, As far as I 
know, there is no other agency of the 
Government which can protect the safety 
of the treatment of diseases that stem 
from the splitting of the atom. Cer- 
tainly we can commend those for the 
development of these new products that 
can alleviate human suffering. And this 
small group in the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration will necessarily have to take 
on this problem for the safety of the 
American public. Many of these prod- 
ucts have already appeared in places for 
the treatment of disease—hospitals, 
drugstores, laboratories throughout the 
entire country. I believe you will agree 
with me that we should provide the pub- 
lic with safe information as to the use 
and administration of these products, 
and to do so we must provide this agency 
of the Government with qualified per- 
sonnel, adequate to insure safety to the 
public. 

Certainly, this agency does not deal 
with drugs alone, but must also give to 
the public advice as to the safety of 
foods and many other items that are 
necessary to sustain human life as well 
as safety. a 
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One last word and I will conelude. 
This bill carries $9,300,000 for the Food 
and Drug Administration. The request 
is $2,520,000 over the amount appropri- 
ated for 1957. With the fast-growing 
duties placed on this agency, I am of the 
definite opinion that this is a reasonable 
request, and I am convinced that the 
recommendation by the committee is 
justified, and I personally would like to 
see this inspection by the agency carried 
on to a point where no product, edible 
or for the treatment of disease, would not 
be fully inspected at the time it is placed 
on the shelves for sale for human con- 
sumption or use. 

Gentlemen, I ask you to defeat this 
amendment for the sake of the health 
and safety of our American people, as 
well as those in other countries to which 
we export drugs and related products. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the 83d Congress I 
was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. This bill on 
pesticides was before that subcommittee. 
The distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina was interested in it and the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] was interested in 
it. We had quite a bit of testimony. A 
couple of gentlemen that were named by 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty! testified before our committee 
with reference to this bill. 

Now I think we are getting to the posi- 
tion again, as we did yesterday, that we 
are creating agencies without planning 
out in the beginning exactly how much 
personnel it is going to take to get this 
job done. During that time that I was 
chairman of the subcommittee I asked 
the Department if it was going to take 
any increase in personnel, because they 
were already in the pesticide field. The 
Department said they would have to 
have some more personnel. We pro- 
vided in the bill for certain charges 
which are placed in a revolving fund. 
Those employees are paid for with those 
funds at no expense to the taxpayer— 
that is, in the pesticide field. Beyond 
this, it was my understanding that this 
job would not take any more personnel. 

Now I turn to page 10 of the report 
which accompanies this bill and I find 
these words: 

The citizens committee recommended that 
personnel and facilities be increased three- 
fold to fourfold within 5 to 10 years. At the 
rate provided for in the bill it will take a 
minimum of 10 years to somewhat less than 
treble the personnel and facilities, 


This is a different story when we come 
to an appropriations bill and find that 
this is the trend. There was no evi- 
dence before our committee that more 
personnel was needed in this Department 
in order to handle what was set out in 
the bill that was before us, other than 
that in the revolving fund charges. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is not quite correct. When 
you get into the pesticide field, most of 
that work is paid for out of a revolving 
fund that has been a going thing for 
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some years. The expanded program 
that we are talking about has nothing 
to do with the field of pesticides at all. 
It is on the overall program that we are 
talking about. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] just where 
these reductions are going to come that 
he proposes in his amendment. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, it does 
not make any difference where they 
come. There are four programs. If my 
amendment is agreed to, there will still 
be enough money in the bill to maintain 
operations at or above the 1957 level, to 
pay for the civil-service retirement 
contribution and all mandatory in- 
creases. And there will be additional 
money in the amount of $775,000 over 
and above that. 

Now they propose to put on 162 new 
persons. They also propose to open a 
new office in Detroit and to replace what 
they say is old and obsolete equipment. 
They can use the extra money for new 
inspectors, if they want to, or they can 
use it to replace equipment. My amend- 
ment does not tell them where to spend 
the money. My idea was to eliminate 
the funds for the new positions but that 
is not mandatory or in any way required 
by the amendment. They can use the 
funds for new inspectors if the need is 
greater there than for the new equip- 
ment. Remember that the amendment 
increases by funds available in 1957 by 
$1,194,000 and only $419,000 is required 
to discharge mandatory increases, leav- 
ing $775,000 for use in obtaining new 
inspectors or restoring obsolete equip- 
ment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If they apply this 
increase which the gentleman has left 
in the bill to personnel, how many per- 
sonnel would it provide, out of the 162? 

Mr. JONAS. It would depend on how 
many people they could hire for the dif- 
ference between $1,194,000 and $419,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In other words, the 
gentleman’s proposal would provide 
roughly about one-third of 162 or some- 
thing over 50? 

Mr. JONAS. If they wanted to use 
the money to hire more personnel, they 
could do so, or they could buy equipment. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. That brings us to the 
point that was raised a few minutes ago 
when the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] was on the floor. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] has 
not specified that personnel shall be cut. 
The personnel would not have to be cut. 
They could still employ the total num- 
ber, 162, if the Department thought that 
was wise and necessary. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas] stated that we are maintaining 
the level of this appropriation at that 
which they had for the fiscal year 1957. 
What assurance can the gentleman from 
North Carolina give us that the indus- 
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tries of this country which manufacture 
foods and drugs will not increase their 
output above what it was in 1957 and 
that therefore no more people would be 
needed? 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield to me to answer 
that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. 

Mr. JONAS. When I said we were 
maintaining the level of last year I 
meant, and should have said, no cuts 
are being contemplated below the 1957 
level. : 

Mr. YATES. Are any cuts being con- 
templated in the industries that are be- 
ing surveyed by this administration? 

Mr. JONAS. I am anxious for the 
gentleman to understand that the 
amendment does not contemplate any 
cutback whatsoever below 1957 levels 
and, in fact, will permit an increase. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. In connection with 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. BEAMER], there is a lot of con- 
fusion because the gentleman from 
North Carolina when he offered the 
amendment stated specifically that this 
amendment would not allow them to 
hire 1 additional person of the 162 they 
had asked for. When the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Moss] made the 
same inquiry of the gentleman from 
North Carolina he said, “That is right; 
not one additional person will be hired 
under my amendment.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say this in 
reply to what has been said: It certainly 
will be my position if Iam ever the chair- 
man of the subcommittee involving a 
thing like this again to be sure I know 
where we were going to go with personnel 
when we created additional legislation 
calling for new Government responsibili- 
ties. That is the fundamental question 
involved here if you are going to keep 
your expenditures under control. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Michigan. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. May I point out 
that in Detroit at the present time there 
are two inspectors for the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan. The food-packaging 
plants are inspected once every 10 years 
and the drug-packaging plants once 
every 5 years. I am not for any cut that 
is going to cut out anybody there, but 
I want some increases so that we can in- 
spect in Detroit and in Michigan to an 
extent that protects the health of our 
people. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think everybody in 
this House agrees with the gentlewoman 
on that. It is a question, of course, how 
much can be done by these people who 
are on the rolls. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I would assume the 
State of Michigan as well as other States 
has certain food inspectors, 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I am not familiar 
with that. They do in the State of IIli- 
nois; not on drugs, but they do have 
them on food. I cannot say as far as 
the State of Michigan is concerned. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. A citizens’ report 
pointed out in 1954 that there was an 
inspection of food packing plants in this 
country once every 60 years and of drug 
packaging plants something like once 
every 10 years. Michigan is a little 
better off than the general average of 
the country, but it is still not good 
enough. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is one of vital impor- 
tance to every American in connection 
with our health and the protection of 
our health. The mere fact that they are 
trying to reduce the appropriation a 
little over $300,000 is not the question 
involved, it is the effect on the protection 
of the health of Americans that is 
involved. 

This amendment will be followed later 
on, today or tomorrow or Monday or 
Tuesday or Wednesday or Thursday of 
next week, whenever this bill is disposed 
of, by other amendments in relation to 
appropriations for medical research, all 
connected with the future wellbeing of 
our people. The remarks I make on 
this occasion in connection with this 
amendment would be applicable to the 
other amendments that will follow, all 
of which I hope, with this amendinent, 
will be defeated. 

There is a very interesting and funda- 
mental question confronting the Mem- 
bers of the House in relation to this 
appropriation bill. We saw the cuts 
made in the Department of Labor, of 
vital importance to countless millions of 
people throughout the country who toil 
with their hands or use their brains in 
connection with their employment. We 
find the cuts made with a great majority 
of the Republican Members yoting for 
them. We find the cuts made in the 
Department where the man who is the 
head of it, Secretary Mitchell, is the 
most effective Republican in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, outside 
of President Eisenhower himself, in 
campaigning for the Republican Party. 

We now come to another important 
aspect of this appropriation bill—the 
protection of health and also later ap- 
propriations relating to the health of all 
of our people because none of us know 
when we are going to get sick. None of 
us know when a serious illness might be 
visited upon us. We all know there are 
many, many millions of Americans 
handicapped as the result of serious ill- 
nesses whether it be a heart ailment, 
rheumatism, cancer or anything else. 
Everyone knows that the appropriations 
we have made in past years have made a 
powerful contribution in the field of 
medical research for the benefit and ad- 
vancement of human beings not only 
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for the people of America, but for people 
all over the world. 

Here we have an unusual situation 
where it is most outstanding and notice- 
able. In fact, it is historic. The Presi- 
dent held a press conference on Wednes- 
day last. As I interpret the President’s 
remarks, he certainly must have been 
very embarrassed because he was forced 
to defend his own budget which he had 
sent to the Congress. This is his budget. 
This is not merely a recommendation. 
He-was forced to defend his own budget 
because of the rebellion against him by 
the majority of his own Members in this 
body. The President said that his budg- 
et had been drawn up, and I quote: 
“Carefully, intelligently.” How his- 
toric it is that a President feels that 
he is on trial and must defend himself 
to the point of having to say that his 
budget has been drawn up “carefully, 
intelligently.” The President also used 
in his press conference the word “futile,” 
and I quote that in connection with cut- 
ting the budget as he said, “severely”; 
that too big a cut in foreign aid, for ex- 
ample, would endanger the country’s na- 
tional interest. I called that to the at- 
tention of the country some weeks ago 
when I was on the television program 
conducted by our good friend, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 
I projected my mind ahead. Drawing 
on my years of experience in Govern- 
ment, I said, “Where can the sharp cut 
come?“ It must come along the lines 
of least resistance. My mind focused on 
foreign assistance—not that I approve 
of that method but I saw that that was 
the easiest way. When Secretary Hum- 
phrey started the revolt, when the execu- 
tive budget was sent up, that was the 
time the President should have acted. 
Humphrey’s revolt became contagious 
and it is now a revolution among the 
great majority of the Republican Mem- 
bers. President Eisenhower said he 
took the responsibility for his budget. 
Well, we got that out of him anyway. 
He has his responsibility to try and stop 
cuts being made that will affect our na- 
tional interests. He will have to do 
something more than make statements 
in a press conference. He will have to 
go to work and he will have to go to 
work among his own Republican Mem- 
bers and Republican leadership. 

The President ought to know that in 
the committees and in the House of 
Representatives practically all the mem- 
bers of his own party are the ones who 
are attacking his budget and by their 
votes they are showing that they do not 
believe his budget was drawn up, and I 
quote again “carefully, intelligently.” 
The President leads one way and 
his army in the House of Repre- 
sentatives goes the other way. What a 
picture. And who do they think they 
are fooling? It is not my responsibility 
to give President Eisenhower advice—I, 
the Democratic leader, as to how he 
should meet the situation. 

One thing is certain, when a Democrat 
was President he at least had the ma- 
jority of his own party supporting him, 
not by words “I like so and so,” but 
by votes. 

What is happening on this bill? 
Sniping to date is only minor and the 
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forerunner of what will happen later 
on in relation to other appropriation 
bills. The President had better evaluate 
what is going on now in terms of what 
might happen later when bills come up 
containing appropriations necessary to 
carry out his foreign policy. This is the 
time for him to assert leadership among 
his own party and try to get a part of his 
own party tosupport him. This will re- 
quire action on his part, getting his own 
leadership to take the floor and fight 
against the revolution that might well 
lead to serious consequences. The Pres- 
ident must talk personally or over the 
telephone with all the members of his 
own party or the leadership to try to 
have them see that his budget that was 
drawn up, and I quote, “Carefully, in- 
telligently.” 

This amendment that is pending we 
all know is a vital amendment, as I said, 
in connection with the health of the 
people of our country. It will be fol- 
lowed by other amendments to reduce 
medical research. 

I hope enough of my Republican 
friends will cooperate with some of us on 
the Democratic side so that we will give 
to the President the consideration to 
which he is entitled when he said that 
his budget was drawn up—and I quote 
again—‘carefully, intelligently.” 

How mortifying it must have been to 
him to find it necessary to make that 
statement when he knows in his own 
heart, if he will admit it, that the cause 
of it is Secretary Humphrey, because he 
started into operation a chain of events 
that has led up to the situation that 
exists. Each and every one of us knows 
it. Weeks ago, on the program to which 
I have referred, conducted by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEATING], I 
also said that if that does happen “the 
President can either thank or blame as 
he sees fit Secretary Humphrey.” 

The time is now for the President to 
assert his leadership on this particular 
bill. Later on it may be too late. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been thinking 
for the last few days, especially when I 
have heard speeches like the one we have 
just listened to, from the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] that 
too much emphasis is being said by the 
opposition about the President’s budget. 
This, in fact, is Congress’ budget. 

Some of you were diligently adding 
every expense to our Government just 
as soon as you got control by a majority 
back in 1955 and in 1956 for the past 
2 years. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I do not yield now. 
I will yield later if I can. 

I have been led to believe from the 
speeches of the majority leader over the 
past 3 or 4 years that the cardinal policy 
of the Democratic Party, was to add so 
much expense to the Government that 
when we came into the 1956 campaign 
that we would not be able to keep our 
promise to the people not only to give 
them a tax reduction, but at the same 
time to balance the Federal budget when 
it had not been balanced more than once 
in twenty-some yéars under the leader- 
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ship of his party with him on the floor 
of the House most of the time as the 
majority leader. You were too busy for 
the last two decades with your tax-and- 
spend policy building up bureaucratic 
government and loading down the peo- 
ple with additional taxes and increasing 
the national debt. 

You do not have to go back farther 
than the last 2 years to count up prob- 
ably, if you would get the figures, the $3 
billion that a good many on the floor 
of the House would like to reduce from 
this present budget. 

This is not President Eisenhower's 
budget. He was not responsible for ad- 
vocating legislation that would increase 
this budget, in my judgment, by many 
billions of dollars. It was because of 
the authorizations, because of your pass- 
ing new laws and amending the law here 
and there which would add millions of 
dollars to the budget in the hope of 
making the people happier back home. 
You remember the social security law 
that was passed last year, which is 
adding about $300 million a year to the 
budget and will continue for years to 
come. I remember the money that you 
forced the Department of Defense to 
take, some $990 million last year, and I 
remember when you increased the wages 
of everybody who wanted an increase in 
wages, and you readily voted for them, 
but when it came time to vote to increase 
the postal rates to tak care of the in- 
creased wages you placed upon the Gov- 
ernment, not many of you had the cour- 
age to stand up and vote for an incrase 
in the postal rates to help pay for the 
burden you had put on the Government. 

You continue to talk about President 
Eisenhower's budget. We on the Re- 
publican side of the House for a good 
many years have been voting just like we 
are voting now, to reduce Government 
spending. With the support of a number 
of great Democrats on your side of the 
House, even when we were in the minor- 
ity, we were able to cut President Tru- 
man’s budget year after year. We have 
not changed our policy and we are stand- 
ing firm in trying to see if we cannot 
tighten up this budget now in the interest 
of the people. 

May I say that a few weeks ago the 
gentleman from Massachusetts who 
leads the party on your side of the 
House was the one who was crying for 
a reduction in the President’s budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. VurseLL) he was allowed 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that, in my judgment, one 
of the best things that ever happened 
to this country in the 14 years I have 
been privileged to sit in this House was 
the election of President Eisenhower. We 
took the budget then $9.6 billion dollars 
in the red and with the help of some 
good Democrats, many of them react to 
good legislation .and disregard politics, 
we, the Republicans, were able to re- 
duce that budget by $10 billion. We 
were able to give the people a tax re- 
duction and, yes, we were able to balance 
the budget twice over the opposition, I 
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would say, of the majority leader who 
has just been speaking on the subject 
from this same rostrum. We have es- 
tablished honesty, integrity, and ef- 
ficiency in Government. What we all 
ought to do is to cooperate with the 
President. I am sure he wants this 
budget reduced where it can justifiably 
be done and I am sure he is willing to 
trust our judgment if we will do it ina 
selective, workmanlike manner, and that 
is what we are trying to do. It is not the 
meat-ax approach so far as we on this 
side of the aisle are concerned. We want 
to protect the interests of 160 million 
people who are crying out because for 
the past 20 years there has been so much 
legislation put on the statute books that 
has driven up the cost of government 
so high that we are having to take an 
undue amount of money in taxes out 
of the economy of this country. That 
cannot always goon. And, that is about 
the only thing that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, one of the 
greatest Secretaries that this country has 
ever had, had to say about this budg- 
et. Iam glad that the Secretary spoke 
up, and I think we are getting coopera- 
tion along that line and will continue 
to get cooperation from those in high 
places in the present administration. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, surely the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VursELL] is not only 
a kindly but an intelligent man and sure- 
ly he realizes that, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, President Eis- 
enhower signed and approved each and 
every law in the past 4 years. The Con- 
stitution of the United States provides 
that— 

Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate, 
shall, before it becomes a law, be presented 
to the President of the United States. If 
he approves he shall sign it, but if not he 
shall return it, with his objections to that 
House in which it shall have originated, 
who shall enter the objections at large on 
their Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 


Now, I do not recall any moneysaving 
veto messages in the past 4 years from 
President Eisenhower, so I think the 
American public should know that he 
approved each and every one of these 
costly laws the gentleman referred to, 
during the past 4 years, and the most 
costly ones were those proposed by him 
and his administration. 

The gentleman from [Illinois also 
stated that this was not President Eis- 
enhower’s budget. How can he make 
such a statement? The law provides— 
title 31, United States Code, section 11— 
that the President of the United States 
shall transmit to the Congress the budg- 
et which shall set forth the “estimated 
expenditures and proposed appropria- 
tions necessary in his judgment for the 
support of the Government.” I repeat 
the words “necessary in his judgment.” 
The highest peacetime budget in history 
is here with President Eisenhower's cer- 
tification that it is all necessary in his 
judgment. In effect, he has certified 
that he does not know how to cut it. 

It might be interesting if I called the 
attention of our friends on that side of 
the aisle, almost all of whom have been 
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voting for the adoption of all of the 
amendments throughout the Labor De- 
partment part of this bill, to what their 
great friend and fellow Republican, Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell, has to say 
about their actions. I am reading from 
an Associated Press report which came 
over the wire just a short while ago this 
afternoon. I urge all my dear friends 
to listen carefully: 

WASHINGTON.—Secretary Mitchell said to- 
day he will use “every means in my power” 
to get a reversal of House votes to cut $34 
million from the Labor Department’s budget. 

Mitchell told a news conference his De- 
partment’s requests were conservative,“ 
adding: 

“I propose to defend them to the bitter 
end.” 

The administration sought about $385 
million to run the Labor Department in 
the fiscal year. beginning July 1. The 
House Appropriations Committee trimmed 
that by $20 million and the House in the 
last 2 days has voted cuts of $14 million 
more. 

The appropriation is still pending before 
the House as part of a bill carrying funds 
also for the Welfare Department. 

Mitchell said it was one thing for the 
Appropriations Committee, after full hear- 
ings, to make a cut but another thing for 
the House to overrule the committee’s 
judgment and make a deeper slash. 

“In my opinion it’s a perversion of the 
budget process,” he said. 

Mitchell was asked whether Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey’s invitation to 
Congress to cut President Eisenhower's 
budget requests had made it “tougher” to 
clear them through Congress. 

He replied: 

“I don't know what's made it tougher, 
I know it is tougher.” 


Now, when you shortly come to vote 
on this pending amendment which af- 
fects the life and health of the people 
of America, funds for the activities of 
the Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, I suggest that more than five of you, 
which has been about the average on 
the adopted amendments to the Labor 
Department part of this bill, stand up 
and be so reckless as to support Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and your Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been interesting 
at least to hear the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts accuse the Re- 
publicans of failing to legislate as they 
think they should. It is my understand- 
ing that the Democrats have control of 
the House. They have a majority of 
somewhere around 30, do they not, I will 
ask the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. ROONEY. It is either 32 or 33. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then how is it that 
you can critize the Republicans for put- 
ting through the amendments when the 
Democrats have a majority of 32? What 
is the matter with your party discipline? 
You charge us with deserting the Presi- 
dent—when you have full control of the 
House. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Yes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does not the gentle- 
man realize that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] was talking about 
laws which were passed in the 83d Con- 
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gress? Was that not a Republican Con- 
gress? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course it was. 
But he was talking about the laws 
passed in the last 20 years. 

Mr. ROONEY. It was in the 83d Con- 
gress that Vice President Nixon went 
down to Central America, came back and 
demanded a crash program of $75 million 
for the Inter-American Highway. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What has that to do 
with the reductions which have been 
made during the last 2 days and which 
could not have been made if the Demo- 
crats had all voted against them? Mr. 
Chairman, I do not yield further. When 
President Eisenhower came into office it 
is my recollection that they, the Demo- 
crats time and again, pledged support to 
the President. Now they say that they 
support his budget. But they have a ma- 
jority of the votes; why do they not cast 
them in support of all the items carried 
in the budget? Why cry about what the 
House is doing when they have a clear 
majority of more than 30? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Rooney) 
there were—ayes 85, noes 96. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Jonas and 
Mr. FOGARTY. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
83, noes 82. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose: and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6287) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon, 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. THORNBERRY, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 216, Rept. 
No. 286), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4136) to extend the period within which 
Export-Import Bank of Washington may 
make loans. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed two hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
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shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 


tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. THORNBERRY, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 217, Rept. 
No. 287), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5538) to provide that withdrawals, reserva- 
tions, or restrictions of more than 5,000 acres 
of public lands of the United States for cer- 
tain p shall not become effective 
until approved by act of Congress, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
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with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


AMENDING AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 
1949 


Mr.COAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I had in- 
tended today to introduce a bill which 
would call for an amendment of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. My bill would 
have required the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to replenish its stocks of 
commodities sold on the open market, 
because of deterioration or spoilage. My 
belief was that if this bill were enacted, 
it would raise the price of farm com- 
modities almost overnight. 

At the present time, I am convinced 
through reliable sources of information 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is selling grains on the open market in 
voluminous amounts, and that this policy 
is depressing market prices. This op- 
eration is one which the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation is continuing by right 
of what is believed to be an escape clause 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949, which 
permits the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to sell these commodities on the 
open market when they have “substan- 
tially deteriorated in quality or as to 
which there is a danger of loss or waste 
through deterioration or spoilage Ref - 
erence 407, Agricultural Act, 1949 as 
amended. Iam certain that we are well 
aware of the fact that this has been and 
is now the means by which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation has been 
selling large amounts of corn on the open 
markets. 

Upon an investigation of this matter, 
I learned that on Monday of this week, 
of a total of 600 carloads of corn received 
on the Chicago market, 480 of these cars 
came from Commodity Credit stocks. 
On the following day, Tuesday, March 
26, a total of 130 carloads of corn were 
received on the Chicago market, of which 
98 came from Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration stocks. 

I have received information directly 
from the Department of Agriculture 
wherein it is reported that domestic dol- 
lar sales of corn on the market have been 
in excess of 24 million bushels during the 
6-month period beginning July 1, 1956 
and ending December 31, 1956. The 
complete breakdown of commodity sales 
is as follows: 


Proceeds from export and domeslic dispositions of basic price-support commodilies, fiscal year 1957 through Dec. 81, 1956 
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The entire idea and principle involved 
here is to get the Government out of the 
grain business for whenever the Gov- 
ernment simply dumps commodities on 
the market, the only thing that happens 
is that prices go down. If, however, 
the Government had to replenish its 
stocks when a given quantity of a com- 
modity was sold, it would not depress 
prices. Therefore, in this manner, if the 
Government replenished its stocks, it 
would keep the prices of our commodities 
up, and it would keep the Government 
out of the grain business in such man- 
ner that it is a detriment to the price 
structure. This plan would in no way 
‘affect the export program, and it would 


not affect any program of the Govern- 
ment for the using of farm commodities 
for direct relief aid, whether at home or 
overseas. 

I know that the CCC has been selling 
grains for a long time, and at least dur- 
ing recent months, has been excessive. 

I have further information which re- 
veals the fact that an announcement 
was made on or about November 30, 
1956, which was made by officials of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, stating 
that a large quantity of corn was in 
danger of going out of condition, and 
that it would have to be sold on the open 
market. Certainly, the date of this an- 
nouncement belies the conditions which 


obviously existed. Why should corn be 
in danger of going out of condition on 
the date of November 30, when the season 
of high temperatures and high humidity 
had passed? Another fact which is di- 
rectly related to this situation is revealed 
by the knowledge that a big percentage 
of the corn which is actually received in 
the Chicago market, which comes from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation stocks 
grades No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. This cer- 
tainly cannot be presumed to be corn 
which is in the immediate danger of 
spoilage or deterioration. These are 
the highest grades by which we are able 
to grade corn. It is the best corn that 
we have available on any market, and it 
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takes a great stretch of the imagination 
to attempt to say that this is corn in im- 
mediate danger of spoilage. 

Now as I said in the beginning, it was 
my thought to introduce a bill to amend 
the Agricultura] Act of 1949, to require 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
replenish its stocks of commodities sold 
because of deterioration and spoilage. 
My plan would have permitted the Gov- 
ernment to continue to sell its commodi- 
ties in danger of going out of condition, 
but also would not have affected the 
market price, because an equal amount 
would have been withdrawn from the 
market. 

However, today, upon a more complete 
investigation, I find that in title 7, section 
1427, of the United States Code Anno- 
tated, that: 

Nor shall the foregoing restrictions apply 
to sales of commodities the disposition of 
which is desirable in the interest of the 
effective and efficient conduct of the Cor- 
poration's operations because of the smail 
quantities involved, or because of age, loca- 
tion, or questionable continued storability, 
but such sales shall be offset by such pur- 
chases of commodities as the Corporation 
determines are necessary to prevent such 
sales from substantially impairing any price- 
support program, but in no event shall the 
purchase price exceed the then current sup- 
port price for such commodities. (7 
U. S. C. A., sec. 1427, as amended.) 


Thus I find that my plan is already a 
matter of law. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I feel that the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
committee which originally wrote the 
charter for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, should make a thorough and 
complete investigation of the procedures 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, to 
determine whether or not the CCC, in the 
sales of commodities, as outlined above, 
has been in violation of the law. I am 
today introducing a resolution which, if 
adopted, will give authority to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to make 
this investigation and study. 


CUTTING THE BUDGET 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to hear the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty], chairman 
of the subcommittee handling the appro- 
priation bill for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies, now before 
the House, say on Tuesday and yester- 
day and again today that we will have 
rollcalls on the amendments adopted to 
the bill which reduce the appropriation 
as approved by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. As one who has consistently 
tried to vote for economy ever since I 
have been a Member of this body, I am 
not only willing to go on record on each 
amendment adopted but wish the rules 
of the House would permit a rollcall on 
the amendments that are defeated. 
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We have heard a lot of talk by many 
Members contending that they are for 
economy. I trust that we are not merely 
giving lipservice to the effort to achieve 
real economy in the Federal Govern- 
ment. I feel that without exception 
every department and agency can take 
a reasonable cut without in any way im- 
pairing the necessary and needed func- 
tion of the particular agency provided 
there is a real and actual effort made by 
the individual departments and agencies 
to effect economy and efficiency. 

A number of us have been on the floor 
of the House during the entire time this 
bill has been under consideration. I 
say here and now to the Members of this 
body who desire to reduce the appropria- 
tions contained in this bill that the only 
way a reduction can be achieved is for 
you to stay here during the entire time 
the bill is under consideration. If you 
do not stay and we fail to carry an 
amendment, there is no way that under 
the present rules of the House to have 
a rolicall vote on the amendments that 
are not adopted. 

We were successful Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday in passing every amendment that 
was offered to reduce the amount appro- 
priated in the bill but one. The alarm- 
ing fact, however, is that when the votes 
were taken yesterday the largest num- 
ber of Members on the floor at any one 
time was around 230. I desire to re- 
mind the membership and to put them 
on notice that it is necessary, if we are 
to achieve any success in cutting this 
bill, that they be on the floor of this 
House at all times when this measure is 
under consideration. 

I want to say to the chairman of the 
subcommittee that he has been most pa- 
tient and cooperative in handling the bill 
on the floor of this House but I also 
want to say that a number of us wel- 
come the opportunity of rollcalls on the 
amendments adopted which reduced the 
appropriations in the bill. I am con- 
vinced that these amendments will be a 
step in the right direction in trying to 
make the departments involved operate 
in an efficient manner so that the tax- 
payers of this country might have some 
relief in the years that lie ahead. Un- 
less somewhere along the line we call a 
halt on all of the new programs and ex- 
tensions of the present ones we will soon 
have the Federal Government taking 
over all the functions of the States, lo- 
calities as well as the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I think now is the time 
to face this issue head-on. That I am 
glad to do and I hope that there are 
sufficient Members of this House that 
will join me so we can stop the octopus- 
like growth of the Federal Government. 


THE RECORD OF INACTION ON FARM 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the r¢quest of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been several days now since the 
House debated and acted upon a bill that 
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would have been of great benefit to the 
corn farmers of the Midwest. Since that 
time I have had the opportunity to hear 
from a number of farm leaders and 
distinguished citizens of my district and 
from the general tone of their letters 
it is quite evident that there is much 
misunderstanding about what happened 
to the farm legislation. Almost unani- 
mously these people were disappointed 
and discouraged because they saw in 
several of the proposals some real an- 
swers to the problems of surpluses that 
plague the farm economy that now, be- 
cause of what seems to them is pure 
politics, they will have to wait at least 
another year for the consideration of 
some commonsense solution. For that 
reason, Mr. Speaker, I have decided to 
place in the Record the facts about this 
controversy as I see them. A famous 
Democrat once said, “Let us look at the 
record.” So I propose to point to the 
RECORD. 

The Record shows that 156 Democrats 
joined with 61 city Republicans to de- 
feat a corn measure that would help 
farmers in 1957 balance supply with de- 
mand. The Democratic forces against 
the corn bill were led by the chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee, Mr. Coo- 
LEY, Democrat, of North Carolina, and 
the ranking member of this committee, 
Mr. Poace, Democrat, of Texas. This 
performance of this leadership of the 
House Agriculture Committee against 
corn legislation this year is most in- 
teresting when it is realized that the 
same program they offered farmers and 
were most responsible for in 1956 has 
been in effect withdrawn by the same 
Democratic leadership of the House this 
year. 

This Indian giving is hard to under- 
stand. The bill that was before the 
House which the chairman and the 
ranking member of the Agriculture 
Committee supported in 1956 and op- 
posed in 1957 did not increase the cost 
in 1957 of the price support and soil- 
bank programs over the options which 
were offered to corn farmers by the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. Why did the 
Democratic leadership of the great Agri- 
culture Committee refuse to help the 
corn farmers is the paramount question 
in the minds of the Midwest farmer. 

Time and time again, the chairman of 
the Agricuiture Committee and other 
Democrats referred to the fact that $179 
million of soil-bank payments were made 
in 1956 to corn farmers te reduce pro- 
duction but corn production in 1956 ex- 
ceeded 1955 by 220 million bushels. 

On the opening day of the debate, the 
chairman of the committee said: 

Let us consider what happened last year. 
Last year Mr. Benson administered the corn 
program and he gave away $179 million in 
soil-bank payments to the commercial corn 
producers of the Nation. Instead of re- 
ducing production we had perhaps the great- 
est production of feed grains in the his- 
tory of the Nation. (P. 3190 of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


Mr. ABERNETHY, Democrat, of Missis- 
sippi, and member of the committee, the 
next day said: 

Now we find ourselves with a doubly ag- 
gravated situation, even though the Secre- 
tary expended $179 million of soil-bank 
money in an effort to head it off. The 
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situation is his own handiwork. Undoubt- 
edly his eye was on the November elections 
when he upped corn supports last year. 


It was obvious from the debate that 
the amount of money going into the 
corn area in an election year was par- 
ticularly disturbing to the chairman and 
the other members of this party. Yet it 
was the chairman and the members of 
his party who forced a soil-bank pay- 
ment program to be put into effect in 
1956 after corn-planting time when he 
and everyone else must have known that 
such a program would not contribute to 
an orderly reduction in production. 

The record indicates that after the 
Congress loaded up the Agricultural Act 
of 1956 with many obnoxious, costly 
measures, it was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent and that the veto was sustained 
by most farmers in the Midwest. By 
that time most authorities believed it 
was too late to have an effective soil- 
bank program for 1956. Yet, when the 
final Soil Bank Act was passed in 1956 
the chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee and the political leaders of his 
party forced through a payment pro- 
gram for that year against the advice of 
many authorities on the subject, includ- 
ing the Farm Bureau leaders. It was 
the Democratic chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee who had the follow- 
ing to say in urging an amendment to the 
Agricultural Act of 1956, when it was be- 
ing considered by the House in 1956: 

It might appear that this is a very slight 
change but it occurs to me that this is a 
very important change. I believe that we 
are now actually faced with this situation: 
Are we going to have a soil-bank program in 
1956 or not? I did want to offer this amend- 
ment to make it perfectly clear that the 
House wanted the Secretary to put it into 
operation in 1956. My amendment is per- 
fectly harmless but it will make it clear that 
we want him to do it if he can and if he 
does we want the farmers to receive their 
payments in 1956. 


The ranking member of the Agricul- 
ture Committee went on to say: 


The Cooley amendment relates to section 
(b) on page 11 and specifically says in posi- 
tive words that the Secretary shall make 
payment in 1956 for compliance with the 
soil-bank provisions this year, and that this 
payment shall be made as soon as compli- 
ance is determined. Compliance is ordinar- 
ily determined along in July and August. 


He further explained that the way the 
law was drafted the farmer had to carry 
out the program before payments could 
be made. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, Democrat, from Ok- 
lahoma, raised the following question: 


Can you not boil down the difference be- 
tween the Hope amendment and the Cooley 
amendment, considering the provisions of 
this bill as a whole, to this simple fact? If 
you are for an effective and operating soil 
bank that will put 100 percent payments into 
the pockets of the farmers in 1956 you will 
be for the Cooley amendment and against 
the Hope substitute. 

Mr. Poacs. Exactly. 


The Democrats in 1956, who then, it 
seemed to many, were seeking political 
advantage, were extremely anxious to 
get money paid out in 1956. Now in 1957 
they use the payments that were made by. 
the Secretary, which he was forced to do 
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by law, and which they put into the law 
as an excuse for withdrawing from the 
corn farmers an opportunity to have an 
effective corn program in 1957. The un- 
fairness of this situation is much greater 
than most people in the Corn Belt can 
appreciate at this time, but it will become 
clearer to them as the surplus continues 
to pile up in all of the price-supported 
crops. It was the chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee and Democrats from 
the South who refused year after year to 
pass legislation calling for a sound pro- 
gram which would have avoided the 
feed-grain surplus which is helping to 
undermine corn and livestock economy 
of the country. The Representatives 
from the areas producing the basic crops 
of wheat, cotton, rice, and tobacco have 
almost without exception received what 
they asked for in the way of price sup- 
ports and legislation that affected their 
economy. It is hard for the corn farmer 
to. understand why he is singled out in 
this manner, so to speak, by inaction— 
his problems, through inaction, are be- 
ing ignored by Members of this Congress. 

For 2 years in succession now, his 
problems have been relegated to second 
or third place, and for 2 years the Rep- 
resentatives from the Midwest, the great- 
est food-producing area in the world, 
have had their basic problem postponed 
until it was too late. 

As evidence of this, I cite the following 
record: 

It is a fact that the corn legislation 
came after the legislation dealing with 
the drought area and all of us joined 
in that move because we all, of course, 
recognized it as an emergency. Then, 
finally after several weeks, the House of 
Representatives got to the corn bill and 
on March 13, 1957, by record vote of 188 
yeas to 217 nays, defeated a simple bill 
designed to permit corn farmers to par- 
ticipate in the kind of program they 
prefer. This preference, Mr. Speaker, 
was supported by 61.5 percent of approxi- 
mately 440,000 farmers voting in the 
referendum, and in my district, the 
percent was 65.6 percent. The record 
shows that most of the majority Mem- 
bers insisted that the acreage reserve 
program of the soil bank must also be 
opened up to grain sorghums, barley, 
rye, oats, soybeans, flax seed and non- 
commercial area corn, and the House 
refused to pass any of those proposals. 
The reason, I think, was quite obvious— 
it would have cost the taxpayers, by con- 
servative figures, at least $1 billion more 
than the proposal that was offered by 
a very large percent of the Representa- 
tives from the commercial corn areas, 
with no real assurance of bringing re- 
lief. 

One of the tragedies of this experience 
in Congress is the fact that for the first 
time almost in all the history of our 
Congress since we have had a farm block, 
it was divided, Mr. Speaker, with the 
farmers today producing all the foods 
and fibers and representing only at most, 
14 percent of the total population—14 
makes this situation tragic. 

This experience, Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, points up more vividly than ever 
the great challenge and need for taking 
the farm problem completely out of par- 
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tisan politics. While I recognize, and 
all who have ever had anything to do 
with the farm question recognize the 
farm problem as one of the most com- 
plex and difficult of all our domestic 
problems, I sincerely feel that the grav- 
ity of this situation makes it neces- 
sary for us to call upon the best talent 
available in Congress and out of Con- 
gress, Democrats and Republicans, farm- 
ers, farm organizations, producers, and 
consumers, to sit down and work out 
some kind of a program for the best in- 
terest of the farm economy. Ample food, 
good food from good land use affords 
high quality food and therefore better 
health for all our people. Conserva- 
tion of our natural resources and the 
conservation of our soil for the produc- 
tion of foods and fibers is the most im- 
portant business in the preservation and 
prosperity of the American people and 
the preservation of the American phi- 
losophy. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF GIFTS 
FROM MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. COOPE™. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6304) to 
make permanent the existing privilege 
of free importation of gifts from mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States on duty abroad, and for other 
purposes. 

The bill was reported favorably by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, do I understand there 
is a $50 limitation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is correct; that is the same as we have 
done before. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Decem- 
ber 5, 1942, entitled “An act to accord free 
entry to bona fide gifts from members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States on duty 
abroad,” as amended (U. S, C., title 50 App., 
secs. 846 and 847), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “That under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe so 
much of any shipment as does not exceed $50 
in value, with such further limitation on the 
importation of alcoholic beverages and to- 
bacco products as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, shall be admitted into the United 
States or its Territories or possessions or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico free of all cus- 
toms duties, charges, or exactions, or inter- 
nal-revenue taxes imposed upon or by reason 
of importation, if there is filed in connection 
with the entry satisfactory evidence that 
the articles for which free entry is claimed 
were purchased in or through authorized 
agencies of the Armed Forces of the United 
States or in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the major geographical com- 
mands of the United States Armed Forces, 
and are bona fide gifts from a member of 
the Armed Forces of the United States on 
duty outside the continental limits of the 
United States.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall be effective with 
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respect to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption on or after 
July 1, 1957. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
6304 would make permanent the tem- 
porary privilege which has been pro- 
vided continuously since 1942 through 
periodic renewals of allowing for the 
entry of so much of any shipment of 
bona fide gifts as does not exceed $50 in 
value without the payment of customs 
duties and import taxes when such gifts 
are sent by members of the Armed 
Forces on duty abroad. 

I introduced this bill at the request of 
the Department of Defense. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REED], has 
introduced an identical bill, H. R. 6305. 

In making permanent the privilege 
of free entry alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco, in addition to the $50 limitation, 
would be subject to such further limita- 
tion as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. 

The Department of Defense, in urging 
the enactment of this legislation, stated 
that it would be a very definite morale 
factor for members of the Armed Forces 
stationed abroad, and it would relieve 
the Department and the Congress of the 
necessity for enacting the periodic ex- 
tensions. 

This bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. I 
urge that it be enacted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
urging favorable House consideration 
of H. R. 6304. This legislation would 
make permanent the temporary privi- 
lege extended to members of the Armed 
Forces on duty abroad to make duty free 
shipments of bona fide gifts not exceed- 
ing $50 in value into the United States. 
This legislation would grant per- 
manency to this privilege which has 
been continuously available since 1942 
as the result of legislative action mak- 
ing temporary extensions of the author- 
ity. 

The Department of Defense has de- 
scribed the enactment of this legisla- 
tion as constituting a very definite mo- 
rale factor on the part of the Armed 
Forces personnel. The legislation is 
safeguarded from abuse by the pro- 
visions of the law and by regulations 
issued by the Departments of Treasury 
and Defense. For these reasons, Mr. 
Speaker, I recommend the enactment of 
H. R. 6304. 
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CONTINUANCE OF SUSPENSION OF 
DUTIES AND IMPORT TAXES ON 
METAL SCRAP 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4686) to 
continue until the close of June 30, 1958, 
the suspension of duties and import 
taxes on metal scrap, and for other pur- 
poses. 

This bill was unanimously reported 
favorably by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 2 of the act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 869, 81st Congress), is hereby 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1957“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1958": 
Provided, That this act shall not apply to 
lead scrap, lead alloy scrap, antimonial lead 
scrap, scrap battery lead or plates, zinc scrap, 
or zine alloy scrap, or to any form of tung- 
sten scrap, tungsten carbide scrap, or 
tungsten alloy scrap; or to articles of lead, 
lead alloy, antimonial lead, zinc, or zinc 
alloy, or to articles of tungsten, tungsten 
carbide, or tungsten alloy, imported for re- 
manufacture by melting. 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall not be construed 
to affect in any way the application of Pub- 
lic Law 38, 82d Congress, to copper scrap. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 4686 is to continue the ex- 
isting exemption of metal scrap from 
import duties and taxes for another year, 
until June 30, 1958. The bill contains 
the existing proviso that the suspension 
shall not apply to lead scrap, to zinc 
scrap, or to tungsten scrap. In addi- 
tion, H. R. 4686 makes it clear that the 
suspension is not to apply to lead alloy 
scrap, antimonial lead scrap, scrap bat- 
tery lead or plates, zinc alloy scrap, tung- 
sten carbide scrap, tungsten allow scrap, 
articles of lead, lead alloy, antimonial 
lead, zinc, or zinc alloy, or to articles 
of tungsten, tungsten carbide, or tung- 
sten alloy, imported for remanufacture 
by melting. 

Your committee’s bill would merely 
continue through June 30, 1958, the tem- 
porary suspension of the duties and im- 
port taxes on imports of scrap metal 
which under present law would expire on 
June 30, 1957. Section 2 of the bill pro- 
vides that the amendment made by the 
first section shall not be construed to 
affect in any way the application of 
Public Law 38, 82d Congress, to copper 
scrap. 

Despite the fact that imports of scrap 
metals have not in the past few years 
constituted important components of the 
total supplies of the various metals, the 
imports in some cases have represented 
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important sources of the metals for 
limited numbers of consumers of such 
metals in some sections of the country. 
The Department of Commerce, in re- 
porting favorably on H. R. 4686, in- 
formed your committee that the types 
of scrap metal affected by the bill are in 
short supply. Your committee also re- 
ceived favorable reports on the bill from 
the Department of the Treasury, State, 
and Interior. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
unanimously reported the bill, and I urge 
its adoption by the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means in sup- 
port of favorable House consideration of 
H. R. 4686 which would continue until 
June 30, 1958, the suspension of duties 
and import taxes on certain scrap metal. 
The present suspension is scheduled to 
terminate on June 30, 1957. 

In the consideration of this legislation 
the Committee on Ways and Means re- 
ceived favorable reports from the De- 
partments of Treasury, State, and Com- 
merce, and Interior. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation should re- 
ceive favorable consideration in the 
House of Representatives. 


TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF CER- 
TAIN AID TO THE BLIND 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3035) to 
provide a temporary extension of cer- 
tain provisions relating to State plans 
for aid to the blind. 

The bill was unanimously reported fa- 
vorably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 344 (b) of 
the Social Security Act Amendments of 1959 
(Public Law 734, 81st Cong.), as amended 
by section 302 of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1954 (Public Law 761, 88d Cong.), 
is amended by striking out “June 30, 1957” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1962.“ 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out 1962“ and insert 
“1959.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed. 


amendment was 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 3035, as amended by your 
committee, is to extend from June 30, 
1957, to June 30, 1959, the provisions of 
section 344 of the Social Security Act 
amendments of 1950, as amended. Sec- 
tion 344 relates to approval by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare of certain State plans for aid to 
the blind. This provision was effective 
from October 1, 1950, to June 30, 1955, 
and was extended to June 30, 1957, by 
the social security amendments of 1954. 
Your committee’s bill would extend this 
period for an additional 2 years to June 
30, 1959. 

Information received by your commit- 
tee from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare indicates that only 
two States, Missouri and Pennsylvania, 
are now affected by the provision. These 
States in effect have a type of dual 
program for aid to the blind, one part 
of which is financed wholly by State 
funds and the other part of which com- 
plies with Federal requirements and is 
financed by State and Federal funds. 
This bill, as amended, will enable these 
States to continue these programs until 
June 30, 1959. It will thus give addi- 
tional time for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
States concerned to study the dual sys- 
tem of aid to the blind. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
reported this bill unanimously, and I 
urge its immediate adoption by the 
House. 

Mr. REED, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
favorable consideration of H. R. 3035 
which as amended by your committee 
would extend the provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act relating to certain 
State plans for aid to the blind. The 
effect of this bill would exempt State 
plans from the requirement that they 
meet certain Federal criteria relating to 
consideration of income and resources 
in determining need if the plan meets 
all other requirements of Federal law. 
The period of extension of this waiver 
of Federal criteria would be from its 
present expiration date of June 30, 1957, 
to its new proposed expiration date of 
June 30, 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation has a hu- 
manitarian purpose that is designed to 
meet the needs of deserving American 
citizens. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port its enactment. 


APPLICATION FOR SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY ACT DISABILITY DETERMI- 
NATION 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 

consideration of the bill (H. R. 6191) to 
amend title II of the Social Security Act, 
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as.amended, to extend the period during 
which an application for a disability de- 
termination is granted full retroactivity, 
and for other purposes. 

The bill was unanimously reported fa- 
vorably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (4) of 
section 216 (i) of the Social Security Act is 
amended by striking out “July 1957” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1958,” and by 
striking out “July 1956” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “July 1957.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, after line 6, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 224 (e) of the Social 
Security Act is aménded by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: ‘For 
purposes of this section, the term “periodic 
benefit” does not include compensation paid 
to any individual under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration on account 
of such individual’s service-connected dis- 
ability.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply only with respect to 
monthly benefits under title IL of the Social 
Security Act for months after June 1957.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
6191 would amend title II of the Social 
Security Act, as amended in 1956, to, 
first, extend for 1 year—through June 30, 
1958—the period within which an ap- 
plication may be filed to establish a pe- 
riod of disability without being subject 
to the limitation that a period of dis- 
ability cannot begin more than a year 
before the application is filed; and, sec- 
ond, make the present offset provision— 
under which disability-insurance bene- 
fits must be reduced by the amount of 
any periodic disability payments re- 
ceived under another Federal program 
or State workmen’s compensation law— 
inapplicable to disability compensation 
received by any veteran on account of 
his service-connected disability. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr, 
ReEeEp] introduced an identical bill, H. R. 
6192. 

Enactment of this bill will permit ad- 
ditional time for persons to become ac- 
quainted with the disability-freeze 
provisions of the social-security laws and 
file applications for a freeze, without 
losing any of their rights. The effect 
of the extension of the time for filing 
such applications from July 1, 1957, to 
July 1, 1958, will be that eligible persons 
who became disabled as long ago as Oc- 
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tober 1941 may have their wage records 
frozen back to that time. Without the 
extension provided for in this bill, per- 
sons filing on or after July 1, 1957, can 
have their wage records frozen only for 
1 year prior to their filing. 

This bill was unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, I 
urge that it be enacted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 6191 
extends for 1 year the period during 
which an application for disability de- 
termination is granted full retroactivity 
under the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program of the Social Security Act. 
Such an extension is necessary to safe- 
guard the interests of individuals who 
have not been sufficiently informed as to 
their rights under this program of the 
social-security system. 

It will be recalled that in the social- 
security amendments of 1954 a disabil- 
ity freeze was included in the Social 
Security Act to preserve the retirement 
rights of an individual who had the mis- 
fortune of sustaining an extended dis- 
ability. Under the 1954 amendments an 
individual who had been continuously 
disabled for a number of years could 
preserve his OASI rights if he filed ap- 
plication for a disability freeze before 
July 1, 1957. The provisions would have 
permitted an individual to have made 
application for a retroactive wage freeze 
even though the individual became dis- 
abled as long ago as October 1941. 

This legislation would enable the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to undertake an extensive program 
of publicity to make certain that all 
interested persons are made aware of 
this provision. 

An important amendment to H. R. 
6191 was adopted by the committee and 
relates to the payment of disability 
benefits under the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance program. It will be recalled 
that the social-security amendments of 
1956 required that monthly disability 
imsurance benefits payable under the 
program would be reduced by the amount 
of any disability payments that an in- 
dividual received under another Federal 
program or under a State workmen's 
compensation law. This provision re- 
quiring the reduction in OASI benefits 
imposes a severe hardship on veterans 
who are entitled to veterans compen- 
sation. To remove this hardship my 
committee colleague, the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
By RN ES], offered an amendment in com- 
mittee which would permit the receipt of 
disability compensation under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion without requiring the reduction in 
OASI disability benefits. I would like to 
commend Mr. Byrnes for sponsoring this 
meritorious amendment that will remedy 
an unjustifiable discrimination against 
our American veterans who have served 
their Nation so well in time of danger 
and peril. 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues in 
the House to give favorable considera- 
tion to H. R. 6191 as amended. 


CHICAGOLAND COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY EXPOSITION 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of H. R. 4803, a bill to per- 
mit articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries for the purpose of exhibition at the 
Chicagoland Commerce and Industry 
Exposition, to be held at Chicago, Ill., to 
be admitted without payment of tariff, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any article which 
is imported from a foreign country for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Chicagoland 
Commerce and Industry Exposition (here- 
inafter in this act referred to as the “expo- 
sition”) to be held at Navy Pier, Chicago, 
III., from June 28, 1957, to July 14, 1957, in- 
clusive, by the Chicagoland Commerce and 
Industry Exposition, Inc., a corporation, or 
for the use in constructing, installing, or 
maintaining foreign exhibits at the exposi- 
tion, upon which article there is a tariff or 
customs duty, shall be admitted without 
payment of such tariff or customs duty or 
any fees or charges under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe. 

Sec. 2. It shall be lawful at any time dur- 
ing or within 3 months after the close of 
‘the exposition to sell within the area of the 
exposition any articles provided for in this 
act, subject to such regulations for the secu- 
rity of the revenue and for the collection of 
import duties as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe. All such articles, when 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States, shall be subject to the duties, 
if any, imposed upon such articles by the 
revenue laws in force at the date of their 
withdrawal; and on such articles which shall 
have suffered diminution or deterioration 
from incidental handling or exposure, the 
duties, if payable, shall be assessed according 
to the appraised value at the time of with- 
drawal from entry under this act for con- 
sumption or entry under the general tariff 
law. 

Sec. 3. Imported articles provided for in 
this act shall not be subject to any marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws, ex- 
cept when such articles are withdrawn for 
consumption or use in the United States, in 
which case they shall not be released from 
customs custody until properly marked, but 
no additional duty shall be assessed because 
such articles were not sufficiently marked 
when imported into the United States. 

Sec, 4. At any time during or within 3 
months after the close of the exposition, any 
article entered under this act may be aban- 
doned to the United States or destroyed 
under customs supervision, whereupon any 
duties on such articles shall be remitted. 

Sec. 5. Articles which have been admitted 
without payment of duty for exhibition un- 
der any tariff law and which have remained 
in continuous customs custody or under a 
customs exhibition bond and imported 
articles in bonded warehouses under the 
general tariff law may be accorded the 
privilege of transfer to and entry for exhibi- 
tion at the exposition, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe. 

‘Sec. 6. The Chicagoland Commerce and 
Industry Exposition, Inc., shall be deemed, 
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for customs purposes only, to be the sole 
consignee of all merchandise imported under 
this act. The salaries of customs officers 
engaged in the custody of such merchandise, 
together with the actual expenses (not in- 
cluding the compensation of customs officers, 
except as otherwise provided by law) in con- 
nection with the entry, examination, ap- 
praisement, release, and accounting for, such 
merchandise, shall be reimbursed by the 
Chicagoland Commerce and Industry Expo- 
sition, Inc., to the United States, under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Receipts from such reim- 
bursement shall be deposited as refunds to 
the appropriation from which paid, in the 
manner provided for in section 524 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C. 
1524). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 3, strike out line 19 and all that 
follows down through line 5 on page 4 and 
insert “under this act. The actual and 
necessary customs charges for labor, services, 
and other expenses in connection with the 
entry, examination, appraisement, release, or 
custody, together with the necessary charges 
for salaries of customs officers and employees 
in connection with the supervision, custody 
of, and accounting for, articles imported 
under this act, shall be reimbursed by the 
Chicagoland Commerce and Industry Expo- 
sition, Inc., to the United States under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Receipts from such reim- 
bursement shall be deposited as refunds to 
the appropriation from which paid, in the 
manner provided for in section 524 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C. 
sec. 1524)."* 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 4803 is to permit the free 
entry of articles for exhibition at the 
Chicagoland Commerce and Industry Ex- 
position to be held at Chicago, Ill., from 
June 28, 1957, to July 14, 1957. This bill 
follows the pattern of previous legislation 
enacted by the Congress in connection 
with various international exhibitions, 
expositions, and fairs held in the United 
States. It has long been the policy of the 
Congress to facilitate participation of 
foreign countries in international expo- 
sitions held in the United States by per- 
mitting articles intended for display to 
be entered free of import duties. There 
is provision, of course, for safeguarding 
regulations by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in reporting this bill and 
I urge its passage by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor on the bill just 
passed, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in urging my 
colleagues to give favorable consideration 
to H. R. 4803. This legislation would 
permit articles for exhibition at the Chi- 
cagoland Commerce and Industry Expo- 
sition to be entered free of duty. 

My distinguished committee colleague, 
the Honorable Noam M. Mason, of Illi- 
nois, was the able sponsor of this legisla- 
tion in committee. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Illinois for the 
constructive statesmanship he displays 
on issues of national and international 
interest and also commend him for the 
energetic and able work he does in behalf 
of the citizens of his beloved State of 
Illinois. I am sure that the Chicagoland 
Commerce and Industry Exposition will 
be a greater success because of Mr. 
Mason's endeavors in its behalf. 

The exposition is to be held from June 
28, 1957, to July 14,1957. Treasury rep- 
resentatives have advised the committee 
that the Treasury Department antici- 
pates no administrative problems result- 
ing from the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. Therefore, I join in urging that 
H. R. 4803 be favorably considered in the 
House of Representatives, 


WASHINGTON STATE SIXTH 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
126, a bill to permit the free entry of 
articles for exhibition at the Washington 
State Sixth International Trade Fair. 

The clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all articles which shall 
be imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Sixth International Trade Fair, to be 
held at Seattle, Washington, from May 17 to 
May 26, 1957, by the International Trade Fair, 
Incorporated, a corporation, or for use in 
constructing, installing, or maintaining 
foreign exhibits at the said trade fair, upon 
which articles there shall be a tariff or cus- 
toms duty, shall be admitted without pay- 
ment of such tariff, customs duty, fees, or 
charges under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe; but it 
shall be lawful at any time during or within 
3 months after the close of the said trade fair 
to sell within the area of the trade fair any 
articles provided for herein, subject to such 
regulations for the security of the revenue 
and for the collection of import duties as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe: 
Provided, That all such articles when with- 
drawn for consumption or use in the United 
States, shall be subject to the duties, if any, 
imposed upon such articles by the revenue 
laws in force at the date of their withdrawal; 
and on such articles which shall have suf- 
fered diminution or deterioration from in- 
cidental handling or exposure, the duties, if 
payable, shall be assessed according to the 
appraised value at the time of withdrawal 
from entry hereunder for consumption or 
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entry upon the general tariff law: Provided 
jurther, That imported articles provided for 
herein shall not be subject to any marking 
requirements of the general tariff laws, ex- 
cept when such articles are withdrawn for 
consumption or use in the United States, in 
which case they shall not be released from 
customs custody until properly marked, but 
no additional duty shall be assessed because 
such articles were not sufficiently marked 
when imported Into the United States: Pro- 
vided further, That at any time during or 
within 8 months after the close of the trade 
fair, any article entered hereunder may be 
abandoned to the Government or destroyed 
under customs supervision, whereupon any 
duties on such article shall be remitted: 
Provided further, That articles which have 
been admitted without payment of duty for 
exhibition under any tariff law and which 
have remained in continuous customs cus- 
tody or under a customs exhibition bond and 
imported articles in bonded warehouses 
under the general tariff law may be accorded 
the privilege of transfer to and entry for 
exhibition at the said trade fair under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe: And provided further, That 
the International Trade Fair, Incorporated, 
a corporation, shall be deemed, for customs 
purposes only, to be the sole consignee of all 
merchandise imported under the provisions 
of this joint resolution, and that the actual 
and necessary customs charges for labor, 
services, and other expenses in connection 
with the entry, examination, appraisement, 
release, or custody, together with the neces- 
sary charges for salaries of customs officers 
and employees in connection with the super- 
vision, custody of, and accounting for, ar- 
ticles imported under the provisions of this 
joint resolution, shall be reimbursed by the 
International Trade Fair, Incorporated, a cor- 
poration, to the Government of the United 
States under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and that re- 
celpts from such reimbursements shall be 
deposited as refunds to the appropriation 
from which paid, in the manner provided for 
in section 524, Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
(U. S. C. 1946 edition, title 19, sec. 1524). 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all that follows the resolving 
clause and insert the following: “That any 
article which is imported from a foreign 
country for the purpose of exhibition at the 
Washington State Sixth International Trade 
Fair (hereinafter in this joint resolution re- 
ferred to as the ‘exposition’) to be held at 
Seattle, Wash., from May 17 to May 26, 1957, 
inclusive, by the International Trade Fair, 
Inc., a corporation, or for the use in con- 
structing, Installing, or maintaining foreign 
exhibits at the exposition, upon which article 
there is a tariff or customs duty, shall be ad- 
mitted without payment of such tariff or 
customs duty or any fees or charges under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be lawful at any time 
during or within 3 months after the close of 
the exposition to sell within the area of the 
exposition any articles provided for in this 
joint resolution, subject to such regulations 
for the security of the revenue and for the 
collection of import duties as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe. All such 
articles, when withdrawn for consumption or 
use in the United States, shall be subject 
to the duties, if any, imposed upon such 
articles by the revenue laws in force at the 
date of their withdrawal; and on such arti- 
cles which shall have suffered diminution or 
deterioration from incidental handling or 
exposure, the duties, if payable, shall be 
assessed according to the appraised value at 
the time of withdrawal from entry under 
this joint resolution for consumption or 
entry under the general tariff law. 
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“Sec. 3. Imported articles provided for in 
this joint resolution shall not be subject to 
any marking requirements of the general tar- 
iff laws, except when such articles are with- 
drawn for consumption or use in the United 
States, in which case they shall not be re- 
leased from customs custody until properly 
marked, but no additional duty shall be 
assessed because such articles were not suffl- 
ciently marked when imported into the 
United States. 

“Sec. 4, At any time during or within 3 
months after the close of the exposition, any 
article entered under this join* resolution 
may be abandoned to the United States or 
destroyed under customs supervision, where- 
upon any duties on such articles shall be 
remitted, 

“Sec. 5. Articles which have been ad- 
mitted without payment of duty for exhibi- 
tion under any tarif law and which have 
remained in continuous customs custody or 
under a customs exhibition bond and im- 
ported articles in bonded warehouses under 
the general tarif law may be accorded the 
privilege of transfer to and entry for exhibi- 
tion at the exposition, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe. 

“Sec. 6. The International Trade Fair, 
Inc., shall be deemed, for customs purposes 
only, to be the sole consignee of all merchan- 
dise imported under this joint resolution. 
The actual and n customs charges 
for labor, services, and other expenses in 
connection with the entry, examination, ap- 
praisement, release, or custody, together 
with the necessary charges for salaries of 
customs officers and employees in connec- 
tion with the supervision, custody of, and 
accounting for, articles imported under this 
joint resolution, shall be reimbursed by the 
International Trade Fair, Inc., to the United 
States under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Receipts 
from such reimbursement shall be deposited 
as refunds to the appropriation from which 
paid, in the manner provided for in section 
524 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
(19 U. S. OC. sec. 1524) .” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
joint resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of House Joint Resolution 126 is to 
permit the free entry of articles for ex- 
hibition at the Washington State Sixth 
International Trade Fair to be held at 
Seattle, Wash., from May 17, 1957, to 
May 26, 1957. This joint resolution 
as amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means follows the pattern of previ- 
ous legislation enacted by the Congress 
in connection with various international 
exhibitions, expositions and fairs held 
in the United States. As may be re- 
called, a similar bill was enacted in the 
84th Congress to provide for the free en- 
try of articles for exhibition at the Fifth 
International Trade Fair held in Seat- 
tle, Wash. It has long been the policy 
of the Congress to facilitate participa- 
tion of foreign countries in international 
expositions held in the United States by 
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permitting articles intended for display 
to be entered free of import duties. 
There is provision, of course, for safe- 
guarding regulations by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in reporting this bill and 
I urge its passage by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp on the joint 
resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
having a similar purpose of permitting 
the free entry of articles for exhibition 
at the Washington State International 
Trade Fair has been approved by the 
Congress on previous occasions. The 
sixth such international trade fair is to 
be held at Seattle, Wash., from May 17 to 
May 26 of this year, and H. J. Res. 126 
would authorize the free entry of articles 
for exhibition at the fair. 

The Treasury Department has in- 
formed the Committee on Ways and 
Means that it anticipates no administra. 
tive difficulty if this legislation becomes 
public law. Accordingly, it is my view 
that this resolution should receive favor- 
able consideration from the House of 
Representatives. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, the national debt is roughly $275 
billion, I am sure this figure is beyond 
the grasp of most of us. However, if at 
the second Christ was born someone 
started giving you $4.50 every second 
that the clock ticked, you would now have 
something like $275 billion dollars. If 
you owed that much money yourself, and 
started working 50 weeks a year, 40 hours 
a week, at $1 an hour to pay it back, it 
would take you 137,500,000 years to do 
it. If a group of you decided to pay back 
the national debt, and worked for 70 
years at $1 an hour, working 50 weeks 
and 40 hours a week, there would have to 
be 1,902,857 members of your group. 

If I sense the feeling of the American 
people correctly, they are worried about 
this debt. They are not pleased that 
the activities of their generation have 
brought this debt to such a magnitude 
that it will be a bequest in reverse to 
many future generations of Americans. 
In the various questionnaires I have sent 
to the people of Arizona, I have included 
questions as to whether the debt should 
be reduced before taxes were cut. An 
overwhelming majority of my constit- 
uents want to cut the debt. 

A debt of such magnitude is also a 
factor to be reckoned with in our econ- 
omy. Unless refunding of the debt oc- 
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curs in an orderly manner, and unless 
new money is borrowed when the money 
market can stand the shock, the effects 
on the economy can be disastrous. Serv- 
icing the national debt is a task which 
requires the employment of several hun- 
dred people, and which in importance 
ranks very high among the Government 
services. 

I believe that no one doubts the wis- 
dom of paying debts when times are 
good. And yet, in this period of busi- 
ness boom, we have done very little to- 
ward retiring any portion of the debt. 
I recognize as well as anyone that the 
international situation, the entrance to 
the atomic age, and other factors have 
caused Government expenditures to re- 
main at a high level. However, I feel 
that the economy of the country, as 
well as our own self-respect, demands 
that we give some priority to retiring 
a part of the public debt each year. 
There is not an item in the budget for 
retirement of the principal of the pub- 
lic debt. Debt retirement is a catch-as- 
catch-can, when-and-if-possible propo- 
sition. We have treated the debt as a 
drunk would treat a hangover, too hor- 
rible to contemplate. Now it is time 
that we took the aspirin which will alle- 
viate the headache. 

I have introduced a bill in the 85th 
Congress amending the Budget Act, and 
requiring the President to submit in his 
budget a figure to be used to pay on the 
public debt. This figure must not be 
less than $2 billion in any given year. 
In other words, I feel that if we treat 
debt retirement the same as we treat 
other fixed expenses of the Government, 
that we will make a start on reducing 
this mountainous obligation. If we con- 
tinue to give it the Scarlett O'Hara treat- 
ment, “T1 think about that tomorrow,” 
then our children and grandchildren will 
inherit this debt unreduced. This is one 
legacy for which they will not be grate- 
ful to their ancestors. 


HAWAII 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. Burns] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
I am conscious of a feeling of high honor 
and privilege and a great sense of humil- 
ity as I make my maiden speech in the 
House of Representatives. I am greatly 
honored to represent the people of Ha- 
waii in the Congress of the United States 
and, though the people of Hawaii have 
a voice in the Congress and no vote, I 
am indeed highly honored and privileged 
to be able to stand here in the well of 
the House. Three years ago I would not 
have imagined I would be here and cer- 
tainly 40 years ago as a barefoot boy in 
Hawaii this was the farthest point from 
my dreams, 

Mr. Speaker, on the opening day of 
the 85th Congress, I introduced two bills. 
One, H. R. 49, was a bill to admit Hawaii 
as a State of the Union. The other, 
H. R. 577, was a bill for the benefit of 
the people of native Hawaiian ancestry. 
Both of these bills are very close to my 
heart and to my mind. Of H. R, 49 I 
sincerely hope we shall hear more within 
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the near future. Today, I want to talk 
about the background and the reasons 
for H. R. 577. 

When on July 9, 1921, the President of 
the United States signed the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act into law, the leg- 
islative and executive branches of our 
Government proclaimed, in effect, what 
has always been basic in the life of our 
Nation, that the people of the United 
States would never knowingly be a party 
to injustice. By this law the Congress 
acknowledged clearly and forthrightly 
that its people, though unawares, had in 
fact been a party to injustice and had 
therefore the responsibility to rectify this 
injustice insofar as they were able. 

The native Hawaiian people had long 
been deprived of their birthright—the 
land upon which they, and their ances- 
tors before them, lived. In the words of 
Representative Dowell, a member of the 
House Committee on Territories in 1921, 
and I quote, “The primary purpose of 
this bill is to permit people of Hawaiian 
blood to again get possession of land in 
Hawaii.” This, fundamentally, was the 
purpose of the bill. Today—36 years 
later—this purpose has not been 
achieved. 

To achieve this purpose, four things, in 
the opinion of the House committee con- 
sidering the bill, were required: First, 
the Hawaiian must be placed upon the 
land in order to insure his rehabilitation; 
second, alienation of such land must, not 
only in the immediate future but also for 
many years to come, be made impossible; 
third, accessible water in adequate 
amounts must be provided for all tracts; 
and fourth, the Hawaiian must be finan- 
cially aided until his farming operations 
are well under way. 

To secure these aims the original bill, 
in main outline, first, set aside about 
194,000 acres of agricultural and pastoral 
lands to be leased to native Hawaiians; 
second, established the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission—composed originally of 5 
members, the Governor of Hawaii and 
4 other appointed members, 2 of 
whom must be native Hawaiians—to con- 
trol these lands; third, provided for the 
leasing of these lands, under certain 
specified conditions, to native Hawaiians; 
fourth, established for necessary loans to 
the native Hawaiians the Hawaiian 
home-loan fund, a revolving fund whose 
main source of revenue was to come from 
the leasing of cultivated sugar-cane 
lands and from water licenses; fifth, 
authorized the Commission to employ 
agricultural experts to instruct the 
Hawaiians; sixth, provided means to se- 
cure an adequate water supply. 

According to the House committee 
considering the bill, two main factors 
demanded its passage. First, the 
Hawaiians were a dying race. From the 
missionary estimate in 1826 to the official 
Hawaiian census in 1919, the number of 
full-blooded Hawaiians had decreased 
from 142,650 to 22,500, while their death 
rate had correspondingly increased until 
it exceeded considerably the death rate 
of any other race inhabiting the islands 
at that time. More than this, all the 
previous systems of land distribution, 
when judged practically by the benefits 
native Hawaiians acquired from their 
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operation, had proven drastically ineffec- 
tive. I should like to quote at some 
length from the testimony of the then 
Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable 
K. Franklin Lane, before the House Com- 
mittee on Territories: 

One thing that impressed me there was 
the fact that the natives of the islands, 
who are our wards, I should say, and for 
whom in a sense we are trustees, are falling 
off rapidly in numbers and many of them 
are in poverty. 

* * * * * 

In my judgment, from the limited knowl- 
edge I have of the history of the islands, 
those people, the natives, were not treated 
fairly in the division of lands that was made 
in 1848. At any rate, they are a problem 
now and they ought to be cared for by being 
provided with homes out of the public lands; 
but homes that they could not mortgage and 
could not sell. They are a most lovable 
people, a kindly people, and a generous 
people. They have arts of their own which 
endear them to the people who visit the 
islands. It is not altogether the beauty of 
the islands that attracts people there. It is 
the spirit that they see and the old civiliza- 
tion that they meet. There is a thriftless- 
ness among those people that is characteristic 
among peoples that are raised under a com- 
munistic or feudal system. They do not look 
forward. They cannot see tomorrow. There- 
fore, they should be given as close identifi- 
cation with their country as is possible and 
yet be protected against their own thriftless- 
ness and against the predatory nature of 
those who wish to take the land from them, 
and who have in the past. 


This was the situation of the Hawaiian 
in 1920, a most shriveled resemblance 
of the nobility he had once known. 

Before the advent of the foreigner, the 
Hawaiians had succeeded in developing 
a culture which, under the circum- 
stances, can only be called remarkable. 
The original settlers had little more to 
start with than the resources of the 
islands themselves. There were no usa- 
ble metals; there were none of the larger 
domesticated animals. From the first 
they got their living directly from the 
soil and from the sea. Their culture, 
their daily lives, their very metabolism 
beat with the rhythms of nature. In 
contrast with other peoples in similar 
situations, their culture reflected sur- 
prisingly little of the harshness and 
cruelty which are often as evident in 
nature as is her beneficence. They 
were therefore a primitive people, but 
they were in no sense savage or barbaric. 
They were, in the words of R. S. Kuyken- 
dall, one of the most thorough of the 
historians of Hawaii, “a healthy, robust, 
intelligent, and good-tempered folk,” a 
folk who, if they had few of our con- 
veniences, had even fewer of our anxie- 
ties, a folk who lived religiously, ardu- 
ously, and intelligently. 

The pre-Captain Cook Hawaiians 
were great sailors, traveling long dis- 
tances in nothing but canoes. They were 
great navigators, with an almost mystic 
knowledge of the stars. They were 
great fishermen. They were great farm- 
ers and engineers. In the raising of 
taro—to give only one instance—they 
perfected a technique of building irri- 
gation ditches, a feat requiring no little 
industry and ingenuity, which has never 
been improved on. They were great. 
doctors, skilled in the use of herbs. They 
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were great poets, and had developed a 
nature poetry which, in the opinion of 
one authority, “It would be hard to find 
surpassed in any literature.” I could go 
on indefinitely. They were simply a 
great people. 

The land system before the coming 
of the foreigner was inseparably a part 
of religion and of government. To de- 
stroy one was at the same time to de- 
stroy the others. Their religion was a 
nature worship, which, though its basis 
was much more profound, expressed it- 
self politically and economically in a 
system of rules—kapus—regulating the 
daily life of the different classes in such 
a way as to insure the subordination of 
the lower to the higher. The islands 
were divided into petty kingdoms, each 
ruled by a king. In land matters, as 
in many others, the king was supreme. 
A part of the land he reserved for his 
own private use; the rest he portioned 
out to his subordinates, who in turn por- 
tioned it out to their subordinates, and 
so on down to the commoner who did 
most of the actual work on the land. 
The commoner held his land on condi- 
tion of personal service and payment of 
part of the produce. He had, under 
these conditions, the right to use the 
land, but he did not own it, and his right 
of use itself was revocable at the will of 
the king. When he lost the land, his 
personal possessions generally went with 
it, being little distinguished from the 
land itself. Still, though from one point 
of view the chief’s authority over the 
commoner was extraordinary, there were 
a considerable number of customary 
rights which, if they were sometimes 
administered arbitrarily and with fa- 
voritism, nevertheless existed and -gave 
the commoner a pretty stable buttress 
against too tottering an insecurity. 
Especially the feeling operated in his 
fayor that it was improper to eject the 
direct cultivator of the soil. The chiefs, 
after all, needed laborers, and it did not 
pay to treat them so badly as to drive 
them off. 

More fundamentally, there was some- 
thing sacred about the soil. “It was of- 
ten the case,” says one authority, “that 
all the different ranks of chiefs were dis- 
possessed, while the last dependents, the 
cultivators of the soil, were continued in 
their tenures.” If then from one point 
of view the essential feature of the sys- 
tem was insecurity, still we must remem- 
ber that for the commoner, as for all 
concerned, it was his source of value, it 
was his way of life, it was the foundation 
of his pride and his sense of accomplish- 
ment as a human being. The Hawaiian, 
though a serf, was not one in the sense of 
the European feudal system. He could 
change his location and his chief, and 
he did. 

Produce generally was perishable; na- 
ture was abundant. In the life the Ha- 
waiians lived, in the life he saw around 
him—the elements, the things that 
grew—there was inherent no concept of 
thrift or need for personal providence. 
The gods were immediate—to the com- 
moners, so were the kings; they gave di- 
rectly, they took away directly. Tomor- 
row was only a succession of todays. This 
was, thought the Hawaiian, as it should 
be; it was all he knew. He knew duty 
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and obedience; his joys, his sorrows, like 
those of nature, were profound, but, like 
those of nature, they were seasonal and 
even momentary. 

This sense of identification, of partici- 
pation, through his religion, his govern- 
ment, his work, his play, in the perennial 
rhythms of nature gave him the self- 
respect he needed and what individuality 
he knew. He could as little have under- 
stood Franklin or Thoreau as he could 
have understood Emerson; Puritan and 
Yankee were utterly foreign to him. If 
you took away his religion, his govern- 
ment, if you took him away from the 
land, from the economy he knew, you 
destroyed him. And the foreigner took 
these things away. 

With the first real influx of the foreign 
invader near the end of the 18th century, 
the change from the Hawaiian subsist- 
ence economy—and with it the whole 
cultural structure—to an exchange 
economy began at an astonishingly ac- 
celerated rate of speed. By 1820, when 
the missionaries arrived, the destruction 
of the old system had, in its main fea- 
tures, been accomplished. Already in 
1819—before the missionaries had ar- 
rived—Kamehameha II had formally 
abolished the kapu system, thus knock- 
ing the props from under the old system 
of religion. The fur trade, the sandal- 
wood trade, the whaling trade, and their 
accompanying influences, had already 
infected the native culture and had 
neglected, conveniently enough, to pro- 
vide any healing power. 

The new ideas and practices, incom- 
prehensible to the Hawaiians yet pow- 
ered irresistibly by the superior prestige 
and force of the invaders, broke the 
force of the old kapu, weakened the tie 
between the commoners and the chiefs 
who had been their leaders from time 
immemorial, in effect took the Hawaiian 
from the land—and subsequently even 
the land from him—and in general set 
the Hawaiian adrift on a competitive 
sea whose winds and currents were to 
buffet him for years to come. The 
Hawaiian was a great sailor, there have 
been few greater. But these were waters 
like none he had ever seen before. And 
there were no familiar constellations. 

By 1840, according to Prof. Theodore 
Morgan in his excellent study of Ha- 
waiian economic change, native morale 
had been all but destroyed. Outwardly, 
the destruction had seemed peaceful 
enough—the Hawaiian was a good-na- 
tured person—but inwardly it had been 
violent. Foreign diseases, physical and 
moral, had ravaged the native popula- 
tion. The social ties which had been the 
very core of Hawaiian individual and 
group respect were broken; the old reli- 
gion was gone, the kapus were gone, the 
austere inviolability of the chiefs was 
obsolete, the functional basis of the feu- 
dal order was undermined, and strange 
new codes of behavior and of social 
values were being urged upon the Ha- 
waiian by an assured stranger. 

The new ways May have been superior, 
but this was, to the Hawaiian, little 
compensation for the disruption of the 
old and the familiar. This was espe- 
cially little compensation because how- 
ever. superior the new ways may have 
been, they made little provision for the 
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Hawaiian. He had to look out for him- 
self, and adapt himself as best he could. 
These were ideas, and methods, and 
values which it had taken Europe cen- 
turies to achieve, and yet the Hawaiian 
was expected to adapt to them almost 
overnight. When he did not, peopte 
were surprised and said: “Well, we have 
tried—he has got no one to blame but 
himself.” In these days, the prophecy 
of an old Hawaiian priest was often re- 
peated: “The hibiscus shall grow, the 
coral shall spread and stretch forth its 
branches, but man shall cease.” 

Let there be no mistake about this. 
From 1778 to 1810—and Professor Mor- 
gan makes this very clear in his study— 
praise is unanimous for the energy and 
the productive aptness of the native 
Hawaiian. Archibald Menzies, who took 
part in Vancouver’s expedition of 1790- 
94, states: 

They possess ingenuity, industry, and 
abilities to an eminent degree, and the only 


thing wanting is mildly to guide these into 
a proper channel. 


It would seem, in view of what hap- 
pened later, that these were very little 
guided, mildly or otherwise. In 1810, 
Archibald Campbell, who lived on Oahu 
more than a year in 1809-10, calls the 
Hawaiians “certainly the most indus- 
trious people I ever saw.” 

Yet, by the twenties and early thirties, 
people began to complain of Hawaiian 
laziness and lack of incentive. By the 
forties, opinion was nearly unanimous 
that the Hawaiian was indifferent, lazy, 
simply refusing to do any work at all. 
And this condition was in no way due to 
any ineptitude on the part of the Ha- 
waiians themselves. Had they been 
given the opportunity and a little guid- 
ance in a reasonably familiar context 
they would have proven more than 
worthy of the great praise that John 
Turnbull, in his book, Voyage Round the 
World, first published in 1805, had given 
them: 

Such is the astonishing assiduity of these 
people, and such their eagerness to improve 
their condition by imitating the callings of 
the Europeans that it is not unusual to see 
some of them exercising the trade of a coun- 
try blacksmith, having for an anvil a pig of 
iron kentledge, obtained from some ship; a 
pair of goatskin béllows, made by himself or 
some of his countrymen; and his charcoal 
wood fire; making articles suited to the wants 
of his countrymen, or repairing and mend- 
ing such as stand in need of it, with an in- 
genuity surpassing what might be expected 
under such circumstances. 


These virtues which had so astonished 
the early observers were the very same 
virtues which later observers complained 
that the Hawaiian totally lacked. 

When the missionaries arrived in 1820 
and heard that the old religious system 
had been destroyed, they gave praise to 
the Lord for having, at the very start of 
their mission, given them such an assur- 
ance of divine favor. They came from 
New England, and they were, in their 
very marrow, both Puritan and Yankee, 
what Parrington has called “the two 
halves of the New England whole.” If 
the Hawaiian could make any sense of 
either of these persuasions, it was the 
Puritan rather than the Yankee. Com- 
mandments, prohibitions, rules, religious 
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fervor, and the like, these he could at 
least in part understand. These were at 
least in some ways similar to what he 
had known before. But the competitive- 
ness, the tough individualism, and self- 
reliance, nearly the entire scale of values 
that the Yankee bore in his very bones 
were, to the Hawaiian, a strange, and— 
deep inside him—even a frightening in- 
trusion. 

But the missionaries hardly seemed 
aware that this was so. They had come 
with the express purpose of redeeming 
the Hawaiian—and I use their own 
terms—not only from paganism, but 
from barbarism as well. They had come, 
they said, to civilize as well as to evange- 
lize. Their method was to work through 
the existing noble class, to convert them 
first, and when they were converted, to 
use their influence to convert the lower 
classes more easily. 

At this point I should like to make 
it very clear that, in speaking of the 
missionaries, it is not my intention to 
evaluate their whole achievement. I am 
concerned with them only as they are 
relevant to the matter at hand. They 
were the great influence in the land revo- 
lution which is responsible for the con- 
dition of the Hawaiian today and even, 
in many important respects, for our 
economy in Hawaii today. I am con- 
cerned, therefore, in speaking of the 
missionaries, solely to analyze their effect 
upon the Hawaiian in relation to the 
Jand revolution and the reasons for that 
effect. 

Their influence on Kamehameha III 
and his chiefs led in 1839 to a Declara- 
ton of Rights in which there were, 
among others, these statements: 

God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men, to dwell on the face of the earth in 
unity and blessedness. God hath also be- 
stowed certain rights alike on all men, and 
all chiefs, and all people of all lands * * * 
in making laws * * * it is by no means 
proper to enact laws for the protection of 
rulers only, without also providing protec- 
tion for their subjects; neither is it proper 
to enact laws to enrich the chiefs only, 
without regard to the enriching of their sub- 
jects also. * * * Protection is hereby secured 
to the persons of all the people, together 
with their lands, their building lots and all 
their property, and nothing whatever shall be 
taken from any individual, except by express 
provision of the laws. 


In the constitution of 1840 is this 
statement, the first admission by the 
King and the chiefs that the common 
people had an inherent ownership in- 
terest in the land: 

Kamehameha I was the founder of the 
kingdom, and to him belonged all the land 
from one end of the islands to the other, 
though it was not his own private property. 
It belonged to the chiefs and people in 
common, of whom Kamehameha I was the 
head, and had the management of the 
landed property. 


The missionaries, who . associated 
thrift, sobriety, and industry—virtues 
still scarce among their converts—with 
the small farms that the God-fearing 
held in fee simple in New England, be- 
came convinced that the new religion 
and the new civilization could never 
genuinely become a part of the native 
way of life unless the people owned 
their cwn homes and their own land. 
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Entrepreneurs and Catholic missionaries 
who had lately come to the island 
agreed with them. The King and 
chiefs—to their great credit—also 
agreed. The Hawaiian commoner was to 
have title to lands that he had been cul- 
tivating as tenant. 

Kamehameha III, whose expression 
“Ua Mau Ke Ea O Ka Aina Ika Pono’— 
“The Life of the Land Is Preserved by 
Righteousness”—has become the motto 
of Hawaii, finally approved a program 
which had for its purpose the division of 
the land of the Territory into three equal 
shares: one-third to the government; 
one-third to the alii; and one-third to 
the makaainana; with the King retain- 
ing his personal lands as an individual. 
Though Bishop Maigret and one or two 
others strongly suggested that the title 
of the commoner to his lands be made 
easy to secure and that alienation of this 
title be restricted, this did not happen. 
Thus was set in motion one of the many 
conspicuous, untoward consequences 
that have had in the past and still have a 
way of happening in the islands. 

In 1845—the same year in which, sig- 
nificantly enough, on Independence Day, 
a New Englander named Henry David 
Thoreau began living at Walden Pond— 
the King established a Board of Commis- 
sioners to Quiet Land Titles whose busi- 
ness it was to investigate and to decide 
upon the claims of private individuals 
to landed property to which possessory 
use had been previously cquired. The 
next year the Commission drew up a 
declaration of rules or principles which 
were subsequently approved by the King 
and chiefs in privy council and which 
were, therefore, to be strictly observed 
in deciding upon claims. This was—let 
there be no mistake—a statement of rule, 
of principle, which was to be strictly ob- 
served in practice; it was not merely a 
statement of intent. In it the Commis- 
sion decided that there were—and I 
quote but three classes of persons hav- 
ing a vested interest in the lands—first, 
the government—here treated as syn- 
onymous with the King; second, the 
landlord; and third, the tenant,” and it 
is entirely clear in other sections of the 
statement that “these three classes of 
interest were about equal in extent.” 

This was principle, this was rule, and 
it was fair enough. Practice was an- 
other matter. When the lands—in what 
was called the Great Mahele, or Great 
Division—were finally divided, this is 
how things stood: The government got 
1,495,000 acres of land, the Crown got 
984,000 acres, the chiefs got 1,619,000 
acres, and the commoners got 28,600 
acres. This is what is known, in charit- 
able language, as giving with the one 
hand and taking back with the other. 
Although both the chiefs and the com- 
moners had to present their claims be- 
fore the Commission in order to obtain 
title to the land, and both in considerable 
numbers failed to do so, the chiefs’ 
claims were protected by the legislature 
while those of the commoners were not. 

The commoner did not understand, 
indeed he thoroughly mistrusted, the 
rigmarole he had to go through to get 
title to his land. He had, not long be- 
fore, under the Constitution of 1840, 
been told that things were changed, 
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that now there were new laws, that now 
his interest in the land was secure, 
only, in many instances, to find that he 
was in fact worse off than before, that 
the laws, however fine in principle, 
seemed in practice to benefit the chiefs 
and the foreigners much more than they 
did him. Rumors were plenty enough 
that the whole thing would be over- 
thrown, and how was he to know, who 
depended entirely, in these strange 
matters, on what he was told, what was 
true and what was false? 

It was in any case often obvious to 
him, even when he thought of applying, 
that the titles were not worth what it 
cost to get them, or that his land, as 
foreigners who knew nothing of his 
needs had surveyed it, was too small to 
support his family. Even when he did 
get the land, he could not believe he had 
it, and it passed rapidly into the hands 
of the rising sugar and rice plantation 
operators, or to land speculators. Pri- 
vate property, if it were something 
Thoreau, the missionaries, in fact, any 
Yankee, could easily understand, was 
nevertheless a concept entirely alien to 
the ordinary Hawaiian. 

The missionaries had proposed to re- 
deem the Hawaiian, but they forgot, or 
did not know, that there is no redemp- 
tion without there first being an incar- 
nation. This is always the redemptive 
economy, it must work from the inside 
out; the alternative is destruction, a 
relentless outside pressure that cuts a 
man off from his life-sources and gives 
him nothing to take its place. There is 
every indication that the missionaries 
were sincere, or at least that they 
thought they were. But when the direc- 
tion, the attitude taken is twisted at its 
very core, sincerity adds only ambiguity, 
and increases the fear that must al- 
ways arise in face of something so sud- 
den and so totally different from the 
ways one has always accepted as fun- 
damental and as true. 

The missionaries never really under- 
stood the Hawaiian, they never really 
accepted him as a human being in his 
own right, they never—and they would 
have had to were they really going to 
succeed—became Hawaiian in order that 
the Hawaiian could become Christian 
and could become, as they put it, civi- 
lized. Their attitude toward the Ha- 
waiian—and this is evident throughout 
their writings—was remarkably like that 
to which reference is made on several 
occasions in the Bible, an attitude that 
one writer, commenting on a mission- 
ary statement, has aptly termed “com- 
passionate contempt.” It was always 
strongly tainted with self-righteousness; 
it very seldom displayed anything that 
one could rightly call humility, or even 
understanding. 

In their annual report for the period 
from June 1837 to June 1838—after they 
had been in Hawaii for about 18 years— 
the missionaries said this: 

It is not easy to see how the Hawaiian na- 
tion can speedily be put in possession of the 
substantial blessings of Christianity and 
civilization, without in effect colonizing the 
islands with a foreign people, and so in the 
end rooting out the natives themselves. 


And this is an official pronouncement. 
Their personal writings—which I have 
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not time to go into—are even more re- 
vealing. 

The missionary dream had turned into 
a nightmare for the ordinary Hawaiian. 
He was worse off now than he ever was 
under the old system, when he at least 
had the right to possessory use of the 
land, when he at least lived and worked 
on land which, if it was not his by law, 
was his by love. The foreigner had de- 
stroyed the old system which had given 
the ordinary Hawaiian his self-respect 
and his sense of personal value, and now 
he had cut him off from any genuine 
participation in the new one. 

However laudable the missionaries’ 
intentions may have been, it is not a lit- 
tle ironic that their scheme should finally 
have benefited themselves more than it 
did the ordinary Hawaiian for whom it 
was intended. The missionaries even- 
tually received a total of some 41,000 
acres of land, shared by 33 families, some 
of whom had only small portions, while 
the ordinary Hawaiians received only 
28,000 acres to be shared by some 3,000 
families of some 25,000 eligible families— 
and much of this land soon passed into 
other hands. 

And when one recalls that before their 
departure the missionaries had taken an 
oath to own no land and to take no part 
in politics, and that they had eventually 
to be absolved on request from this oath, 
one may perhaps be excused if he begins 
to taste some vinegar along with the 
gall. Mr. J. C. Furnas, in his Anatomy 
of Paradise, has said—and he has said 
well—that “the principal mark that the 
mission left on the islands, in fact, is 
economic.” 

At the ordination ceremony given be- 
fore the missionaries left for Hawaii, the 
Reverend Heman Humphrey preached a 
sermon entitled “The Promised Land,” 
and for his text he selected a verse from 
Joshua xiii, 1: “And there remaineth 
yet very much land to be possessed.” He 
was a veritable Daniel. 

The lands which, under the Mahele, 
should have gone to the tenants, had 
gone instead to the Crown. They were 
not the King’s personal property—he 
had this besides; they attached to the 
Crown itself, to the office, not to the 
wearer. The tenants, the ordinary 
Hawaiians, under the influence of their 
old habits of generations, assumed that 
these lands which the Crown had were 
being held in trust for them. The King, 
they felt, would take care of them, and 
they were in fact allowed on the crown 
lands in the same way they had lived on 
the land previously. The Crown ac- 
knowledged its responsibility for the 
people and recognized their right to use 
itslands. But eventually the people lost 
even this refuge. 

On January 17, 1893, less than 50 men 
stood at the foot of the stairs of the 
Government Building in Honolulu and 
listened to a member of a committee of 
safety read a proclamation which de- 
posed Queen Liliuokalani and estab- 
lished itself as the government. 

Bloodles enough. Yet a Queen was 
deposed, the legitimate government 
overthrown, and a people deprived of 
their birthright. The deposed Queen 
had in her service in Honolulu at that 
time, under the command of her mar- 
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shal, some 500 armed men, yet she issued 
no instructions for them to interfere. 

Hers was the established government, 
hers was the support of the people, and 
hers too were the 500 armed men who 
stood ready, awaiting only her word— 
all this was in her favor. Yet she was 
powerless because a short distance away 
from those stairs where the “revolu- 
tionists” proclaimed the deposition of 
the Queen and established themselves 
as the government, there was stationed, 
with full battle equipment, a contingent 
of United States Marines. It was this 
force, representing the might and ma- 
jesty of the United States of America, 
which dissuaded the Queen from follow- 
ing the course of action she should nor- 
mally have followed. 

Recorded history as seen by the Beards 
and Nevins clearly shows the truth of 
the words of that distinguished American 
President, Grover Cleveland, who said in 
a message to the Senate of the United 
States on December 18, 1893: 

By an act of war, committed with the 
participation of a diplomatic representative 
of the United States, and without the au- 
thority of Congress, the Government of a 
feeble but friendly and confiding people has 
been overthrown, 


We cannot dispute the facts of re- 
corded history. If we would be just, if 
we would esteem our national character 
as it deserves, we have no choice, on 
objective examination of the records of 
that day, but to say with the same Grover 
Cleveland the words he wrote in 1898 
after annexation: 

Hawaii is ours. As I look back upon the 
first steps in this miserable business, and 
as I contemplate the means used to com- 


plete the outrage, I am ashamed of the whole 
affair. 


We cannot turn back the pages of 
history nor can we undo what has al- 
ready been done. And we would not 
want to, even if we could. It is not pos- 
sible for any people to be prouder of 
being American than are the people of 
Hawaii. It is not possible for any people 
to be more loyal. It has been the priv- 
ilege of more than 60,000 of Hawaii’s 
citizens to have served with distinction 
and credit in the Armed Forces of our 
United States. It has been the privilege 
of all of Hawaii’s citizens to preserve, to 
defend, and to promote, at every oppor- 
tunity and with all their strength, the 
ideals and the welfare of their country— 
the United States of America. But we, 
all of us, would be less than loyal were 
we not jealous of our country’s good 
name and zealous in our effort to main- 
tain our Nation’s honor by removing any 
blemish upon that honor. 

As a result of the revolution and the 
annexation, the Crown lands, which be- 
longed in justice and in moral equity to 
the Hawaiian people, were ceded to the 
United States in absolute fee. The Ha- 
waiian placed full trust in the United 
States and in its people, that people to 
whom he now, and had so long in spirit, 
belonged, and of whom he has since been 
so loyal and vital a member. He believed, 
and his belief was not misplaced, that 
this people would not long tolerate an 
injustice which it was in their power to 
rectify, especially an injustice in which 
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they had played so unfortunate a part. 
The Hawaiian Homes Commission Act 
was a clear effort to make amends for the 
harm we had done to a noble race. We 
could not but be responsible for our part 
in the revolution, and we could, in con- 
science, be no less responsible for the 
restoration of a people whose culture, 
during the long year previous, we had 
been instrumental in destroying. That 
this was the attitude of the legislators 
who passed the act is strikingly evidenced 
on almost any page in the record of the 
hearings at that time. I quote—as just 
one instance—the words of Representa- 
tive James G. Strong, of Kansas: 

The appealing fact to me in this whole 
matter is this: Before other races went tc 
Hawaii this race of Hawaiians prospered 
among themselves, owning all the land of 
the islands of Hawaii, and were a great race 
of people. Now, that we have gone there 
with our Christianity and our civilization. 
they have become demoralized; we have 
taken possession of the islands and are profit- 
ing by it, and it seems to me that if we have 
any land left that they once owned and 
which by] this annexation came to us with- 
out cost to us or compensation to them, we 
should use that land to try to give those 
people an opportunity to build their race up 
again. Now, that is the thing that appeals 
to me in this whole proposition, 


This was the conscience which orig- 
inally demanded the passage of the bill, 
and it is this same conscience, as it 
sees all the more clearly the inadequacies 
of the program against the great back- 
ground and value of its success, which 
demands presently that something fur- 
ther be done. In the 36 years since 
the enactment of this bill, some 1,600 
families have been placed on some 40,000 
acres of land. The rehabilitation of the 
Hawaiian, if defined as a restoration to 
a former right as well as a real oppor- 
tunity in a proper climate to adjust to 
our culture by his own choice and on his 
own effort, is an outstanding success in 
the instance of these families who are 
so fortunate as to have been placed on 
Hawaiian Homes Commission land. 

In other respects the record is not so 
encouraging. In 1949 the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission ceased taking ap- 
plications because it had more than 4,000 
requests on file with little or no prospect 
of their placement within a reasonable 
length of time. There are, today, some 
7,000 or 8,000 eligible families in the 
islands and some 160,000 acres of land 
on which they may be placed. The orig- 
inal bill contained a 20,000 acres per 
5-year period limitation. This has not 
even been approximated, since the 40,000 
acres settled would be the limit for only 
two 5-year periods, 

And what is the most shameful fact 
of all, who can imagine the effect of all 
this on those 8,000 families—some 90,000 
people—who have little reason to hope 
that they will ever be placed on their 
land? How must they feel who hear, and 
who have long heard, people talk con- 
tinually about principles and democracy 
and the ideals of Christian civilization, 
and who yet continue to be deprived of 
that birthright which these very people 
have promised to restore? And what of 
those—and here the damage is irrepar- 
able—whose faith and trust in justice 
and morality were revived by the pas- 
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sage of the act and who have since died 
with their hopes brutally dashed? We 
cannot in conscience ignore these ques- 
tions. The answer is ours, and the re- 
sponsibility lies heavily on our shoulders. 

An objector to passage of the Ha- 
waiian Homes Commission Act said: 

The only object of this rehabilitation bill— 
the real reason for this rehabilitation bill— 
is in order that the present leases of highly 
cultivated lands may be renewed for another 
15 years. 


This appears in the hearings on H. R. 
13500—Hawaiian Homes Commission 
Act, 1920—Senate Committee on Terri- 
tories, 66th Congress, 3d session, 1920, 
page 38. Although I am sure that the 
Congress had no such intention, the ob- 
jector has been somewhat of a prophet. 

We are now a world power, and we are, 
even more importantly, the leaders of 
the free world, and we are these things 
because in all our affairs, domestic as 
well as international, we have abided by 
a moral code in which fairness and jus- 
tice have been paramount. In 1922, for 
example—the year after the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act was approved 
we gave Colombia $25,000,000 to compen- 
sate for her loss of Panama. We had 
then, as we had in the Hawaiian revolu- 
tion, been materially involved in the rev- 
lution which shook Panama loose from 
Colombia. And we must, with similar 
forthrightness, remit our debt to the 
Hawaiian. 

The Hawaiians, I have said, were once 
anoble race. They are still a noble race. 
They are great. Americans. 

My concern for the Hawaiian, I must 
confess, is not impersonal. I have grown 
up with him, and I am deeply aware that 
he has given me—and given freely— 
more than I can ever return. I know his 
charity and his generosity; I know his 
expansiveness whether in work or in 
feast. I know—and I should be stone if 
I didn’t—his singular concern for the 
inner and permanent human values 
rather than the outer and more ephem- 
eral ones. From him I have learned, and 
from him the knowledge has come alive, 
that my brother is every man. 

It is the Hawaiian more than anyone 
else who is responsible for that unique 
intermingling, and in the intermingling 
the transformation into a new, free breed 
of men, of the races in Hawaii. If Ha- 
wali is a melting pot, it is a melting pot 
ef the heart, and it is the Hawaiian’s 
heart that has been most generous. 
When the plantation began their impor- 
tations of cheap labor from the Orient, 
from Portugal, from wherever they could 
get it, it was the Hawaiian—and he did 
this in the very teeth of the fact that 
their influx hurt him economically—who 
embraced these people and accepted 
them as fellow human beings. Certainly 
it was not their employers. The Hawai- 
ian did not care whether a man’s name 
was Ching, or Kobayashi, or Gomez, or 
Wilson or whatever else; whether a man’s 
skin was different or whether a man talk- 
ed funny. The Hawaiian would have no 
commerce with that poverty of soul and 
mind that could only, on such slim pre- 
text, buoy itself up by pushing others 
down. The Hawaiian is, and he always 
has been, a genuine aristocrat of the 
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spirit, a member of that very aristocracy 
which it was Thomas Jefferson’s great- 
ness—and the greatness of Americans 
before and since—to have seen and to 
have nurtured. 

And this is not something I have 
dreamed up about the Hawaiian. It is 
attested by ethnologists and sociologists 
who have studied the matter; it is at- 
tested by all who know the Hawaiian. 

I should like to quote the statement of 
Daniel K. Inouye, majority leader in the 
Hawaiian House of Representatives, a 
retired captain of the United States 
Army, holder of the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, the Bronze Star, and the Pur- 
ple Heart with clusters: 

I was raised in the islands. * * * It has 
been my privilege to know many Hawaiian 
people—and I am grateful to them for their 
genuine brotherhood; for the fact that they 
do not raise and have never raised the bar- 
rier of race, color of skin, or religion between 
themselves and their fellow man. I 
have known him, the native Hawaiian, as a 
peaceful, trusting, good-natured friend of 
his fellow man, the true Samaritan, and I 
am a better man for having known him. 


It is—and all who know him know 
this—it is the Hawaiian, more than any- 
once else, who is responsible for that 
Hawaii that stands before the peoples of 
Asia, the peoples of Europe, the peoples 
of the world, as a living symbol of Ameri- 
ca, a tabernacle of flesh and bone hous- 
ing our sacred lifeblood of freedom. He, 
more than anyone else, is responsible for 
that Hawaii which is the land our Found- 
ing Fathers promised and which the na- 
tions have awaited. 

And yet to say, as Ido say, that the his- 
tory of the Hawaiian since the coming 
of the foreigner is essentially the history 
of him giving and everybody else taking 
away, is to be only too accurate. He has 
given us so much humanly, we cannot 
fail him economically. He has-been a 
leader in the creation of that democracy 
in which, in a manner uniquely Hawaiian 
and uniquely American, east meets west, 
of that democracy in which the peoples 
of the world are united. But he is pre- 
vented economically from the full con- 
tribution which it is in him to give if he 
had the opportunity, and it is in our 
power, it is in fact our obligation, to give 
him that opportunity. We cannot, and 
still retain that honor that has earned 
us the respect of the free world, renege 
upon that responsibility. To fail him is 
to fail ourselves. 

When, out of a total of some 15,000 
family units eligible at the time the act 
was passed, only 1,600 families have ac- 
tually been placed on the land in the 36 
years since its enactment, when only 
40,000 acres out of 194,000 available 
acres have actually been used for the 
purposes of the act, when there are now 
some 7,000 family units eligible for place- 
ment on the land with little or no pros- 
pect of being placed and more than 
100,000 acres still available, we cannot 
say that the injustice the Congress 
sought to rectify has in fact been 
rectified. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H. R. 577 
is to make the Hawaiian Homes Commis- 
sion Act a reality and to obtain justice 
for a friendly, confiding, and trusting 
people who have demonstrated their 
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dedication and devotion to American 
principles and ideals in word and deed, 
and in circumstances where lesser peo- 
ple would long since have abandoned all 
faith and trust. I am sure the Congress 
will pass a bill to make the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act a reality for 
those for whom it was enacted. Thank 
you. 


SEWARD’S DAY—THE CESSION OF 
ALASKA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
EDMONDSON). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day next—March 30—will be a signifi- 
cant day in the history of Alaska. Then 
it will be just one decade short of a full 
century ago since the treaty providing 
for the purchase of Alaska from Czarist 
Russia was signed. On March 29, 1867, 
Secretary of State William H. Seward 
and Baron Edouard Stoeckel, Russian 
Minister to the United States, completed 
the draft of the Treaty of Cession of Rus- 
sian America—Alaska—to the United 
States. For many years March 30 has 
been a legal holiday in Alaska. It was 
designated by the Territorial Legislature 
as Seward’s Day in honor of the great 
Secretary of State whose wisdom and 
vision placed the American flag over 
Alaska. 

It was the day following the comple- 
tion of the treaty draft—March 30—at 
4 o'clock in the morning, that the treaty 
was signed. It might perhaps seem odd 
that the negotiations leading to the pur- 
chase of Alaska were completed at 4 
o'clock in the morning. However, the 
first session of the 40th Congress was 
then at its end, and Secretary Seward 
desired to seek Senate approval of the 
treaty before Congress adjourned. The 
House did indeed adjourn on March 30, 
but the Senate remained in special ses- 
sion, in conformity with Presidential 
proclamation, until April 20, during 
which time it ratified the treaty. 

As the purchase of Alaska is inevitably 
associated in our history with the name 
of William H. Seward, Secretary of State 
in the Cabinets of Presidents Abraham 
Lincoln and Andrew Johnson, it is fit- 
ting that some attention be devoted to 
him. Seward was a former New York 
Whig who had been Lincoln’s principal 
opponent for the presidential nomina- 
tion in 1860. During the Civil War years 
he capably conducted the efforts of the 
Lincoln administration to prevent Euro- 
pean powers from intervening on the 
side of the South. Following the war, 
he succeeded in obtaining the withdrawal 
of French troops from Mexico, which 
helped bring about the downfall of the 
French puppet regime there. 

Seward himself “was a very conspicu- 
ous prophet of territorial expansion,” 
wrote Frederic Bancroft in his life of 
the Secretary of State. His lively imagi- 
nation and enthusiasm, his belief in vast 
national enterprises, his fondness for 
optimistic speculation, and his under- 
standing of certain currents and traits of 
civilization in this hemisphere—all tend- 
ed to lead him into predictions of the 
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future influence and extent of the United 
States. 

The question of territorial expansion 
had been foremost in American politics 
during Seward’s early political career. 
He had entered the Senate, for instance, 
in 1849, immediately after the Mexican 
War. It was the period in which there 
was much popular talk regarding the 
manifest destiny of the United States 
to expand over the entire American Con- 
tinent. Texas had been annexed in 1845, 
title to Oregon had been settled by treaty 
in 1846, and the United States had ac- 
quired California and the Southwest in 
1848. 

It was rumored that as early as the 
British-American discussions of the 
1840’s over the Oregon boundary the 
Russian Government offered to give 
Alaska to the United States, Its cession, 
according to remarks attributed to Rob- 
ert J. Walker, former United States Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and Secretary of 
the Treasury under James K. Polk, would 
have been dependent upon the United 
States maintaining the Oregon boundary 
at 54°40’. This latter latitude was the 
southermost limit of Russian Alaska. 
The boundary, however, was set at 49°. 

As early as 1860, Seward had predicted 
that the United States would one day 
acquire Alaska. Speaking at St. Paulin 
that year, he said: 

Standing here and looking far off into the 
northwest, I see the Russian as he busily 
occupies himself in establishing seaports and 
towns and fortifications, on the verge of this 
continent, as the outposts of St. Petersburg, 
and I can say, “Go on and build up your 
outposts all along the coast, up even to the 
Arctic Ocean—they will yet become the out- 
posts of my own country—monuments of the 
civilization of the United States in the 
northwest." 


Seward from time to time made var- 
ious other proposals regarding peaceful 
expansion of the Nation's boundaries. 
On June 3, 1861, for instance, he wrote 
Thomas Corwin, our Minister to Mexico, 
saying that the United States would pur- 
chase Lower California rather than let 
any part of it fall, either by purchase or 
conquest, into the hands of the Confed- 
erates. At another time during the 
Civil War, in January 1865, Seward sug- 
gested to the Danish Minister at Wash- 
ington that the United States purchase 
the Danish West Indies, and the ques- 
tion was taken up again in January 1866. 
In July 1866 Seward officially offered the 
Danish Government $5 million for the 
islands, but the projected annexation 
did not take place until 1917. Again, 
in January 1869, Seward attempted to 
get a joint resolution passed through 
Congress approving the annexation of 
Santo Domingo. The scheme was quick- 
ly laid upon the table. In 1867 he also 
privately favored the annexation of 
Hawaii, which, as we know, was not an- 
nexed until 1898. 

What motives did the United States 
have for acquiring Alaska? Above all 
else, it should not be forgotten that by 
purchasing Alaska the United States 
Government was furthering in a more or 
less direct fashion the purposes of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Had we not shown 
an interest in acquiring Alaska, it is pos- 
sible and even probable that Great Brit- 
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ain would have done so. The Monroe 
Doctrine, as enunciated by President 
James Monroe on December 2, 1823, de- 
clared that— 

The American Continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintained, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future colo- 
nization by European powers. 


While such areas as Alaska, which 
were already occupied by European pow- 
ers, were specifically excluded from the 
provisions of the doctrine, it would not 
have been in accord with the spirit of 
that declaration for the United States to 
witness with approval any extension of 
British control over the North American 
Continent. 

Incidentally, while most Americans 
think that the Monroe Doctrine was 
meant to apply to the attempt of the re- 
actionary powers of Europe to help re- 
store the Spanish Empire in America 
following the Napoleonic wars, many 
authorities assert that the immediate oc- 
casion for its issuance was Russian ac- 
tivities in Alaska. 

The pretensions of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, during the Monroe adminis- 
tration, to exclude all but Russian ves- 
sels from the northwest coast of America 
north of 51 degrees precipitated the 
original diplomatic controversy out of 
which the Monroe Doctrine developed. 
Had this attempt to extend Russian ter- 
ritory southward succeeded, the Russians 
would have controlled the entire north- 
western coast down to the northern tip 
of Vancouver Island. 

However, by the time of the Alaska 
purchase, the danger no longer existed 
that the Russians would expand south- 
ward toward California and the Oregon 
Territory, which areas by 1848 were 
firmly in American possession. 

What motives did the Russians have 
for selling Alaska? The answer is, in 
part, that they sold it to the United 
States for somewhat the same reason 
that Napoleon sold the Louisiana Terri- 
tory—to avoid the possibility that it 
might fall into the hands of Great 
Britain. 

The Russians did not possess a navy 
that could have competed on equal terms 
in case of war with the British Navy. At 
the same time, Alaska bordered on 
the British dominions in Canada. The 
British Hudson’s Bay Co. was becoming 
increasingly active in the northwest fur 
trade, and was already attempting to 
penetrate Alaska. 

Alaska would probably have been 
claimed for Great Britain by Capt. 
James Cook during one of his 18th cen- 
tury Pacific voyages had the Russians not 
already been in occupation of it. 

Despite the Russian occupation, the 
British Hudson's Bay Co, at the time 
of the American purchase of Alaska 
was already widely established all up 
and down the southeastern coast. Un- 
der an 1825 treaty between Russia and 
Great Britain, the British were to have 
the right of free navigation of Canadian 
streams that crossed Russian territory. 
In 1839, under this provision, the British 
obtained a 10-year lease to the main- 
land of southeastern Alaska. Prior to 
the lease, the Hudson’s Bay Co. had at- 
tempted to establish a trading post in 
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Russian territory without Russian per- 
mission. A Hudson's Bay Co. vessel had 
been fired upon and driven away by the 
Russian Navy. 

This British lease on southeastern 
Alaska was renewed three times, and 
only expired in June 1867, the year of 
the transfer of Alaska to the United 
States. The British, in fact, did not get 
out until 1869, 2 years after Alaska came 
into our possession. 

Farther north, meantime, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. had also been sending 
traders down the Yukon River into 
Russian territory, where they competed 
with the Russian American Co. In 
1847, the British had even established 
a trading post, Fort Yukon, nearly 100 
miles inside Russian Alaska. British 
missionaries had also penetrated the 
area, in 1851. 

The first intimation of a possible 
transfer of the territory was made in 
1854 at the time of the Crimean War— 
a war in which Great Britain and Rus- 
sia found themselves on opposing sides. 
The Russian American Co., then in con- 
trol of Alaska, proposed that a “make 
believe” sale of the territory be made to 
a San Francisco concern known as the 
American Russian Commercial Co. 

“The contract,” states Frank A. 
Golder, in the American Historical Re- 
view, April 1920, “‘with blank spaces 
for the insertion of the date of the sale 
and the purchase price, was sent from 
California on January 18/30, 1854, for 
approval to the Russian Legation at 
Washington. In due time it reached the 
minister, Stoeckel, who consulted with 
Marcy, Secretary of State, and Gwin, 
United States Senator from California, 
as to the wisdom of making the trans- 
action public. They were of the opinion 
that England could see through it and 
would not respect it, and left him to 
draw his own conclusions.” 

Meantime, the Russian American Co. 
at Petrograd had arranged with the 
governor of the Hudson’s Bay Co. for 
mutual recognition by the two compan- 
ies of the neutrality of each other’s pos- 
session in northwestern America. On 
March 23, 1854, the Hudson’s Bay Co., 
on advice of the British Foreign Office, 
accepted the proposal, reserving only 
the right of the British fleet to seize 
Russian ships. The Russian company’s 
project of making a token sale of Alaska 
was dropped. 

It had begun to be bruited about that 
the Russians really were interested in 
selling, but the Russian Ambassador 
quickly “‘scotched” the rumor. 

The real promoter of the sale of Alas- 
ka appears to have been the Grand Duke 
Constantine, brother of Czar Alexander 
II. In 1857, some 10 years before the 
Sale actually took place, he wrote a let- 
ter to Gorchakov, the Russian Foreign 
Minister, urging the transfer of the Rus- 
sian-American possessions to the United 
States on the grounds that the colonies 
were of small value to Russia and that 
the Russian Government needed the 
money which might be obtained by the 
sale of Alaska and the contiguous area. 
Incidentally, had the Grand Duke's pro- 
posal been brought to fruition, the United 
States would also have acquired the Ku- 
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rile Islands. Russia, pointed out the 
Grand Duke, had a more legitimate in- 
terest in penetrating the Amur River 
area, to the north and east of Manchuria, 
than in Alaska. 

During the previous years, Americans 
in increasing numbers had been settling 
in the Oregon Territory, where they dis- 
played a growing disinclination to abide 
by the terms of an 1824 treaty between 
the United States and Russia whereby 
Americans and Russians would not enter 
each other's territory without permission. 
Whereas Russia enforced this article of 
the treaty, shutting Americans out of 
Alaska, the United States Government 
allowed the Russian American Co.’s 
ships to enter San Francisco and al- 
lowed its agents to open offices and stores 
there. American citizens in the Oregon 
area objected to such generosity, and de- 
manded that the Russians be kept out of 
American territory if Americans were 
not allowed equal rights in Alaska. 

Another immediate factor in the Rus- 
sian sale of Alaska was Russian appre- 
hension that a number of Mormons, who 
had settled in Utah, might move on to 
the territory of the Hudson’s Bay Co. or 
into that of the Russian-American Co. 
The Russian Minister to the United 
States reported that if the Mormons 
should come, Russia would be obliged 
either to fight them or to give up terri- 
tory to them. 

The first positive American offer for 
Alaska was made by Senator William M. 
Gwin, of California, on behalf of Presi- 
dent Buchanan, toward the end of 1859. 

In the course of the conversation 


Says Golder— 
Gwin incidentally mentioned that the 
United States would be willing to pay as high 
as $5 million. 


To the Russian minister, this seemed 
a large sum, more than the colonies were 
then worth or would ever be worth from 
the point of view of revenue, and prob- 
ably as much as the United States would 
ever be willing to give.” d 

Without directly recommending the 
sale, Minister Stoeckel in his official re- 
port indicated a few arguments in its 
favor. He mentioned the decline in im- 
portance of the fur trade, the disadvant- 
ages to the Russian Government should 
it be forced to take over the affairs of 
the company, the danger that Alaska 
might be seized by any strong naval 
power during a war, and the fact that 
by selling Alaska to the United States 
the British could be prevented from as- 
suming a dominant position on the 
Pacific. 

Among the documents in the Russian 
archives is one from an unknown writer, 
probably the Russian Admiral Popov, 
dated February 7, 1860. The writer 
pointed out that it was easy enough for 
Europeans to scoff at the Monroe Doc- 
trine and “Manifest Destiny,” but if 
they were better acquainted with the 
Americans they would know how seri- 
ously these ideas were taken in the 
United States. The Americans, it was 
reported, were all filled with the idea 
that America was only for Americans. 
They had taken California and Oregon, 
and sooner or later they would acquire 
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Alaska. It could not be prevented, and 
it would be better to yield with good 
grace and cede the territory to them. 

Such was the status of the question 
on the eve of the Civil War. The grow- 
ing national crisis following the election 
of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency 
put an end to further discussions. Sen- 
ator Gwin, who had been the principal 
representative of President Buchanan in 
the negotiations, was a Confederate 
sympathizer. Buchanan and his poli- 
cies had been repudiated at the polls. 
Throughout the Civil War years the 
United States understandably became 
too engrossed in its own domestic prob- 
lems to be interested in the Alaska 
question. 

Even during the Civil War era, Alaska 
was the scene of spectacular events in 
our national history. A Confederate 
raider, the Shenandoah, sank no less 
than 38 Yankee whaling vessels in 
Alaska waters. In the incident revealed 
nothing else, it proved that the American 
people had a strong interest in the whale 
fisheries of the area. - 

Another spectacular incident was the 
attempt immediately following the war, 
to survey an overland telegraph route 
via Alaska and Siberia to link together 
America and the Old World. The 
projected cable line, as envisaged by the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., was to 
run from California through British 
Columbia to Alaska and then across 
Bering Straits into Siberia. It would 
then be connected with a Russian tele- 
graph line which ran from the mouth of 
the Amur River to St. Petersburg. In 
1864, President Lincoln mentioned the 
plan with approval in his annual message 
to Congress, and Seward himself was a 
wholehearted supporter of the idea. 

During the years 1865-67, a large 
number of Russians, Chinese, and Amer- 
icans worked on the proposed line. One 
of these was George Kennan, a relative of 
the recent American Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, who was engaged on the Siberian 
end of the project. In 1865, one Amer- 
ican party, starting from the west coast 
of Alaska, ascended the Yukon River as 
far as Selkirk, in the present Yukon 
territory of Canada. In 1867, another 
party went up the river to Fort Yukon 
and returned. In late August 1866, how- 
ever, news of the successful laying of 
the transatlantic cable brought an end 
to these efforts. 

Thus, even during the middle of the 
19th century it was apparent to many 
that Alaska could be of more immediate 
concern to the United States than might 
have been supposed. 

Meantime, the Russian-American 
Co. was in financial difficulties. The 
fur trade was declining, and the com- 
pany had failed to recoup its losses 
by exploiting the coal, ice, and lumber 
resources of the area, The company 
was drifting into bankruptcy and ap- 
pealed to the Government for help. The 
Government did not wish to take over 
the territory. Nor did it wish to turn 
the area over to another trading com- 
pany and share in the unpopularity 
aroused by the methods of Russian 
traders, 
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The company’s charter had expired 
on January 1, 1862, and it had continued 
its activities under a temporary exten- 
sion of the charter. 

By 1866 the Russian Government was 
finally determined to sell Alaska, and 
the American Government was once 
more interested in buying it. In Decem- 
ber 1866, the Czar, following a meeting 
with the Grand Duke and other govern- 
metal leaders, authorized Baron 
Edouard Stoeckel, the Russian Ambas- 
sador, to offer the Russian colonies in 
America to the United States. Stoeckel 
was instructed not to take less than $5 
million. He was given a map upon which 
the frontiers were traced. Beyond that, 
everything else was left up to him. 

Stoeckel arrived in Washington in 
March 1867 and called on Secretary of 
State Seward, as was customary. Se- 
ward requested that the citizens ef 
Washington Territory be granted per- 
mission to fish in Alaska waters. 
Stoeckel replied that his government 
could not possibly grant it. 

After these preliminaries had been gone 
through— 


Says Golder— 
Seward came to the point and inquired 
whether Russia would sell Alaska to the 
United States. Stoeckel had gained his 
object; America had taken the first step 
in the transaction. 


Seward discussed the question with 
Andrew Johnson, then President, and the 
Cabinet, and several days later reported . 
that he was authorized to negotiate. 
During March 1867 Stoeckel and Seward 
met several times. Stoeckel refused to 
consider anything less than $7 million, 
to which Seward finally agreed. How- 
ever, the United States would not accede 
to several Russian stipulations regarding 
the manner of payment and obligations 
of the Russian-American Co. The 
Russians settled for the payment of an 
additional $200,000. During the night 
of March 29-30, just 90 years ago this 
week, the treaty was signed. 

One interesting article of the treaty 
gave the Russian inhabitants of Alaska 
the right, should they remain in the Ter- 
ritory 3 years after the cession, to become 
American citizens. As in the Louisiana 
Purchase, the United States had not only 
bought territory, it had also acquired, 
by purchase, a foreign population, how- 
ever negligible in numbers, along with 
the territory. Trying to square this fact- 
with our officially enunciated belief in 
the right of all people to choose their 
own government has created a few puz- 
zling problems in our history, not only 
in regard to Louisiana and Alaska, but 
also in regard to other territories this 
Nation has acquired. 

The fact that a large part of the popu- 
lation thus acquired consisted of Indians 
also added to the Indian problems of the 
United States, which already had plenty 
before, and still does. This latter fact 
subsequently created difficulties for the 
non-Indian population of Alaska, for the 
United States Congress persisted for 
many years in regarding the Territory 
as being populated exclusively by In- 
dians, the rights and immunities of 
United States citizens not being extend- 
ed to them. 
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As Congress was about to adjourn, 
Seward was in a great hurry to obtain 
Senate approval. So secretly had the 
negotiations been carried out that few 
Members of Congress were aware of 
them. 

One of the principal difficulties in ob- 
taining senatorial approval lay in the 
fact that the Alaska purchase had been 
negotiated by the Johnson administra- 
tion. Although Johnson had not taken 
much personal interest in the question, it 
was naturally associated with his name. 
Congress was then engaged in repudiat- 
ing Johnson’s measures for Southern 
reconstruction, following the Civil War; 
and about a year later actually im- 
peached the President. Seward as a 
member of the Johnson administration 
was unpopular with Congress. 

It is an interesting fact that what 
made possible the American acceptance 
of the Alaska cession was not the pop- 
ularity of the administration which ne- 
gotiated it, for the Johnson administra- 
tion enjoyed no popularity among the 
dominant element in Congress, but the 
desire not to insult the Russians by re- 
fusing to ratify the treaty. 

The United States and Russia at that 
time were on exceptionally good terms. 
Despite the fact that Russia was then, 
as now, ruled by a despotic government, 
the Russians during the Civil War had 
taken a friendly attitude toward the 
United States Government. The fact 
that a large part of the Russian Navy 
had sailed into United States ports dur- 
ing the Civil War with the evident inten- 
tion of preparing for a possible conflict 
with the British fleet, Britain then being 
apparently more favorable to the Con- 
federacy than to the North, had helped 
to create a friendly feeling in the North 
for the Russian Government. The Rus- 
sians had, in fact, undertaken this ma- 
neuver in their own interests, but that 
fact was obscured by the general desire 
of the Russians to cultivate friendly re- 
lations with this country. Their evident 
desire to sell Alaska to the United States 
as a means, in part, of getting rid of a 
potential source of argument over fishing 
and fur hunting rights, reinforced the 
impression of Russian friendship. 


The numerous friends of Russia, in and 
out of Congress 


_ States Golder— 

became active among the Senators and 
pointed out to them the disgrace to the 
United States and the insult to Russia in 
failing to ratify the treaty after having 
drawn Russia into it. This idea gradually 
took hold and one by one the Senators be- 
came more friendly, and on the final vote on 
April 9 (1867), 37 voted in favor of ratifica- 
tion of the treaty and 2 against it. 


A leading role in obtaining Senate 
approval was taken by Charles Sumner, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. In order to gain time, 
Sumner successfully moved that the 
treaty be referred to his committee for 
consideration. What was said is uncer- 
tain, for Seward was able to persuade the 
Senate that an executive session was 

necessary. Only Sumner's speech, 
which he wrote out afterward, on the 
basis of brief notes, was made public. 
This speech is widely regarded as being 


. 
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a masterful contemporary exposition of 
the value of the purchase. It 
occupies 165 pages in Sumner's printed 
works. 

Among the advantages to the United 
States involved, Senator Sumner men- 
tioned the fishing possibilities now 
opened up to west coast citizens, the con- 
solidation of American power in the 
Pacific, the extension of republican in- 
stitutions into new territory, the preven- 
tion of British expansion, and confirma- 
tion of the existing good relations with 
Russia, 

Discussing the range of temperature 
found in Alaska, Sumner correctly 
pointed out that warm ocean currents 
provide much of the area with a pleas- 
antly moderate climate. He pointed out 
the possible commercial value of the 
fisheries, the seal herds, the minerals, 
and the forests of Alaska. 

It was Sumner who suggested, in the 
course of this speech, that the name of 
the new territory be Alaska, the Indian 
term for the area. 

Sumner concluded his speech with a 
summary of the advantages of the ces- 
sion. “But your best work and most 
important endowment,” he stated, “will 
be the Republican Government, which, 
looking to a long future, you will organ- 
ize, with schools free to all, and with 
equal laws, before which every citizen 
will stand erect in the consciousness of 
manhood. Here will be a motive power 
without which coal itself is insufficient. 
Here will be a source of wealth more in- 
exhaustible than any fisheries. Bestow 
such a government, and you will give 
what is better than all you can receive, 
whether quintals of fish, sands of gold, 
choicest fur, or most beautiful ivory.” 

These sentiments might aptly be 
quoted today, when Alaska once more 
comes before the Congress with its peti- 
tion for statehood. 

The Russian and American Govern- 
ments having formally ratified the 
treaty, On October 18, 1867, the Russian 
officials formally transferred Alaska to 
Gen. L. H. Rousseau, who had been 
sent to Sitka by the President as his 
representative. Thus, when Congress re- 
sumed its work in November, 1867, only 
one essential part of the transaction 
remained unfulfilled. 

The treaty, of course, required pay- 
ment of $7,200,000, which meant that 
the Congress would have to implement 
it by a special appropriation. It was 
understood that when the 40th Congress 
reconyened later in the year it would 
appropriate immediately the necessary 
funds. The question, however, became 
further entangled in the rapidly ceclin- 
ing prestige of the Johnson administra- 
tion. A complicating factor was the fact 
that the heirs of an American citizen who 
had been attempting for years to collect 
a large sum of money from the Russian 
Government, which they claimed had 
been owing to them, attempted to get 
Congress to pay the claim out of the 
Alaska purchase appropriation. 

The heirs of the deceased claimant, 
one Benjamin Perkins, were demanding 
$800,000 in settlement of an alleged 
agreement to supply the Russian Gov- 
ernment in 1855 with certain munitions. 
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According to Stoeckel, three-fourths of 
the claim, if paid, would have gone to 
various individuals backing it, and only 
one-fourth to the Perkins heirs. 
Thaddeus Stevens, leader of the House 
faction of radical Republicans which 
was attempting, in February 1868, to 
bring about the impeachment and con- 
viction of the President for his opposition 
to congressional reconstruction policies, 
had originally supported the Perkins 
claims. However, after talking with 
Seward and Stoeckel—the embittered 
Andrew Johnson later noted his belief 
that Stevens was bribed with Russian 
money—Stevens had changed sides, For 
several months, the Perkins faction had 
sufficient strength to delay action on the 
measure in the House. However, Seward 
and former Senator Robert J. Walker of 
Mississippi, then in the practice of the 
law in Washington, assiduously went to 
work lining up congressional support. 
On July 14, 1868, the bill carrying the 
appropriation was finally passed. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr, MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major interests in my service in the 
House of Representatives has been our 
relations with foreign governments, 

I made a speech on the floor of this 
House on April 23, 1951, that dealt with 
our foreign economic policy. At that 
time I urged the adoption of a bill I had 
introduced to create a commission to 
study the impediments to investment of 
private capital abroad, with a view to 
helping underdeveloped areas of the 
world through the traditional American 
free enterprise system. 

I have appeared before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House in sup- 
port of legislation along this line, and 
have offered amendments on the floor of 
the House when we have had mutual 
security legislation before us. 

At this point I insert a list of ref- 
erences to remarks I have made on this 
subject: 

Foreicn ATD 
MEADER BILLS INTRODUCED 

H. R. 3798, 82d Congress: For the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on Aid to Under- 
developed Foreign Areas. 

H. R. 4199, 83d Congress: To establish a 
Commission on Overseas Investment and 
Trade. 

MEADER AMENDMENTS, SPEECHES, DEBATE, INSER- 
TIONS (IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) 

April 28, 1951: Speech introducing H. R. 
3798, volume 97, part 3, pages 4209-4214. 

July 3, 1951: Speech, Let's Export Inde- 
pendence, volume 97, part 6, pages 7606- 
7609. 

July 10, 1951: Letter from Nelson A. Rock- 
efeller, volume 97, part 13, page A4247. 
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July 12, 1951: Correspondence with Paul 
H. Appleby, volume 97, part 14, pages A43 18 
A4319. 

July 18, 1951: Correspondence with Spruille 
Braden, volume 97, part 14, page A4494, 

July 19, 1951: Miscellaneous letters, vol- 
ume 97, part 14, pages A4502-A4505. 

August 13, 1951: Statement of Howard S. 
Piquet, volume 97, part 14, pages A5071- 
A5072. 

August 16, 1951: Amendment to Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, volume 97, part 8, pages 
10179-10180. 

August 17, 1951: Amendment to Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, volume 97, part 8, pages 
10289-10290. 

May 21, 1952: Debate on Mutual Security 
Act, volume 98, part 5, pages 5669-5673. 

May 23, 1952: Amendment to Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1952, volume 98, part 5, pages 
5912-5913. 

June 9, 1952: Letter from Mrs. H. Richard 
Blackwell, volume 98, part 10, page A3519. 

March 26, 1953: Introduction of H. R. 4199, 
volume 99, part 2, pages 2339-2344. 

May 5, 1953: Speech on President's recom- 
mendation for a Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, volume 99, part 4, pages 
4556-4558. 

July 23, 1953: Debate on Trade Agreements 
Extension Act, volume 99, part 7, page 9707. 

May 28, 1954: Speech by H. C. McClellan, 
president, NAM, daily CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, page A4014. 

May 26, 1955: Asia Town Hall Mission, 
volume 101, part 6, pages 7159-7160. 

June 30, 1955: Amendment to Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1955, volume 101, part 7, pages 
9633-9636. 

March 29, 1956: Speech on Report of Sub- 
committee on International Operations en- 
titled Technical Assistance in Latin Amer- 
ica” (H. Rept. 1985, 84th Cong.), volume 102, 
part 5, pages 5863-5867. 

May 22, 1956: Fortune editorial, The Amer- 
ican Game, volume 102, part 7, pages 8753- 
8754. 

June 6, 1956: Amendments to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1956, volume 102, part 7, 
pages 8733-8735. 

June 8, 1956: Debate on Mutual Security 
Act of 1956, volume 102, part 7, page 9884. 

January 28, 1957: Remarks on House Joint 
Resolution 117 to approve military and eco- 
nomic assistance to nations in the Middle 
East area and insertion of conclusions and 
recommendations of House Report 10, 85th 
Congress, United States Aid Operations in 
Iran, pages 1030-1034. 

TESTIMONY 

July 20, 1951: Testimony before House 
Foreign Affairs Committee hearings on mu- 
tual security program, 82d Congress, Ist 
session, pages 778-819. 

April 28, 1952: Testimony before House 
Foreign Affairs Committee hearings on mu- 
tual security program, 82d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, pages 869-882. 


It has been my view that because of 
the importance in this modern world of 
the conduct of our relations with other 
governments, upon which the very exist- 
ence and the prosperity of our own people 
depends, we should strengthen and im- 
prove the Department of State, the 
agency through which we conduct our 
relations with other governments. 

Secondly, it has seemed to me that it is 
important in our combat with the totali- 
tarian philosophy of communistic Rus- 
sia and her allies that we should encour- 
age the investment of private capital as 
a means of developing the economic re- 
sources of friendly countries in the world 
and to enlist them on the side of free- 
dom, economic and political, rather than 
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on the side of slavery, represented by 
communism. 

It has been my privilege, Mr. Speaker, 
during my service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be a member of one of the 
most important committees of the House, 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, previously called the Committee on 
Expenditures in the executive depart- 
ments. 

In my first term in the 82d Congress, I 
offered a resolution in that committee to 
constitute a special subcommittee to 
study the Department of State, its prac- 
tices and procedures, its personnel and 
its performance with a view to strength- 
ening the instrument through which the 
American people conduct their relations 
with other peoples of the world. Unfor- 
tunately, no action was taken in the 82d 
Congress. 

In the 83d Congress, however, under 
Republican control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, there was created a Sub- 
committee on International Operations 
under the chairmanship of Hon. CHARLES 
B. Brownson, of Indianapolis. 

Many worthwhile investigations of the 
operation of our aid program, the activ- 
ities of the information agency and the 
Department of State were conducted by 
that subcommittee in the 83d Congress, 
Reports were made to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I am confident that the 
committee’s work resulted in some im- 
provement in the administration of many 
of our foreign programs. 

Particularly do I recall the commit- 
tee’s investigation of the Korean re- 
habilitation program. Also, various in- 
vestigations of specific items such as 
the procurement. of tungsten in Thai- 
land, the procurement of hexylresorci- 
nol in Southeast Asia and the end-use 
check program of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration among many other 
inquiries. 

In the 84th Congress, under the chair- 
manship of the Honorable Porrer Harpy 
of Virginia, the good work of the In- 
ternational Operations Subcommittee 
was continued. That committee, among 
other things, reported upon the technical 
assistance program in Latin America, 
a report which I felt was a great con- 
tribution to the administration of our 
economic aid programs in our neigh- 
boring Latin American republics. 

Last year, the committee conducted 
extensive hearings on the program in 
Iran. The report could not be filed in 
the 84th Congress, but was filed on Jan- 
uary 28 of this year in the 85th Congress, 
and has been widely quoted in the press 
and by Members of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I am the author of an 
article which appears in the April issue 
of Reader's Digest. The title of the arti- 
cle is “Our Foreign Aid Program—A Bu- 
reaucratic Nightmare.” The subtitle is 
“Millions of Our Tax Dollars Are Being 
Wasted on Projects That Are a Far Cry 
From Point 4’s Original Intention.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
at this point in my remarks to insert the 
text of that article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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The article referred to is as follows: 


Our Foreicn-Aip ProcramM—A BUREAUCRATIC 
NIGHTMARE 


(By Grorce MEADER, United States Repre- 
sentative from Michigan) 


(An experienced Congressional investi- 
gator, Representative GEORGE MEADER, Re- 
publican, was chief counsel of the Senate 
War Investigating Committee combating 
frauds during World War II. He also con- 
ducted the Senate investigation that un- 
earthed the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion scandals. Elected to Congress in 1950, 
he is a member of the House International 
Operations Subcommittee.) 

Most of us in Congress have consistently 
voted for foreign aid to strengthen the un- 
derdeveloped countries so they can resist 
Communist aggression. We will be asked 
within a few weeks to appropriate additional 
huge sums. Investigation shows, however, 
that the program we are being asked to sup- 
port has in the main degenerated into a 
bureaucratic nightmare, in which millions 
of dollars are wasted. Admittedly, -ome of 
the money spent has yielded good results. 
But too often we have forced projects upon 
countries not ready for them, with the re- 
sult that we build up, not friendship, but ill 
will and resentment. In other instances we 
have scattered our money abroad with such 
abandon that it is hard to discern what, if 
any, results we have achieved. 

Only a few weeks ago we 13 Republicans 
and 17 Democrats who make up the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
unanimously approved a 59-page report de- 
tailing the “loose, slipshod, and unbusiness- 
like” spending of more than a quarter bil- 
lion dollars in Iran with so little regard for 
‘basic requirements of prudent manage- 
ment * * * that it is now impossible with 
any accuracy to tell what became of the 
funds. 

Yet this case is typical of hundreds uncoy- 
ered throughout the world, not just by our 
committee but also by other investigators, 
including those of the House, Senate, and 
General Accounting Office. Here are some 
samples that have been brought to my 
attention, 

In the name of foreign aid, our Govern- 
ment has built a $128,000 cow barn in Leba- 
non to demonstrate to average farmers living 
on $100 or less a year the equipment they 
should provide themselves with in order to 
get ahead, 

In Ethiopia we spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year to found an agricul- 
tural college, conduct experiments looking to 
better crops, and train veterinarians, all of 
which may be good. But at last report every- 
one was too busy to put to use 2,000 plows 
and a store of tractors rusting away since 
UNRRA days. 

And consider Afghanistan. The 12 million 
inhabitants live as they did a thousand years 
ago. Some are nomads, but most of them 
are simple farmers. Ninety-six percent can- 
not read or write, nor can they cope with the 
complexities of mechanized civilization. 
There are yirtually no roads; the usual trans- 
port is over trails by camelback and pack- 
horse. The Afghans need to be introduced to 
the age of the wheel and axle, and to simple 
hand tools, if they are to begin ascending the 
economic ladder. Missionaries years ago 
learned that there is no other way up than 
step by slow step. Instead, we are trying to 
shortcut years of such essential develop- 
ment. 


See “How Not To Handle Foreign Aid,” 
the Reader's Digest, February 1957. Copies 
of H, Rept. 10 (dated January 28, 1957) are 


‘available on application to the Committee on 


Government Operations, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 
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To illustrate, the United States advanced 
$39,500,000 of loans to complete two dams in 
the most isolated part of Afghanistan. The 
idea was to produce industrial hydroelec- 
tricity and to pour out water to reclaim a 
million acres of desert on which to resettle 
the nomads. Today, 2 to 5 years after com- 
pletion of these dams, there still is little 
power equipment installed, and no electricity 
has been generated. The nomads have re- 
fused to settle down on the irrigated acres; 
the soil is so alkaline that some of it won't 
grow crops 2 years in succession. Neverthe- 
less, every year we give further large sums 
to maintain the irrigation canal with our 
own technicians, while others strive fever- 
ishly to solve the soil problem. 

The Afghans blame the United States, for 
haven't we led them on to expect great 
things? Therefore, from International Co- 
operation Administration headquarters in 
Washington, a demand goes out for “projects 
which will show immediate results and en- 
courage the people.” Courtney Kimler, an 
experienced engineer, was sent to find some 
of these. 

“Help the Afghans to make better use of 
the good land they have,” he advised. “Show 
them how to make a $5 weaving rack so the 
rugmakers can bring their work inside dur- 
ing the winter months in which they now 
sit idle. Above all, show them how to build 
carts in their own villages, and how to grade 
a system of farm-to-market wagon roads 
such as the United States had at the turn 
of the certury. This can all be done for 
$10 mlilion—and then Afghans can begin to 
get ahead, just as Americans did.” 

No one would listen. Instead of starting 
with wheel and axle, ICA gave $14,500,000 
last year to start five airports and provide 
electronic equipment for a sixth which Rus- 
sia is constructing. 

“After all, this is the air age,” says an ICA 
man, “We’ll give the Afghans an airline and 
an agency like our Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration to regulate air traffic. American 
technicians will have to stay there to run 
the show, of course; we'll have to teach the 
nation to read and write before it can begin 
to produce technicians to replace ours.” 

This isn’t foreign aid as Congress con- 
ceived it, and it isn’t doing the good that 
it should. This is bureaucracy bent on 
building a permanent empire. The ever- 
growing corps of technicians and experts 
which it would fasten onto a simple people 
will be resented by the underdeveloped 
countries as violently as the colonial over- 
lords whom they have fought for years to 
shake off. 

This is only one of the things wrong with 
foreign aid as it is administered. The pres- 
ent and previous administrations have de- 
pended on our professional foreign-aid plan- 
ners in ICA and the State Department for 
guidance, Unfortunately for United States 
taxpayers, too many of these men, hold- 
overs from an earlier share-the-wealth po- 
litical era, measure the success of their pro- 
grams not so much in terms of accomplish- 
ment as in cash spent. 

India is an example. That country’s best 
project is its community-development pro- 
gram. Started years ago by missionaries and 
later given impetus by the Ford Foundation, 
it sends small teams into the steaming mud 
villages to instruct the almost 300 million 
impoverished and ignorant rural people in 
reading and writing, sanitation and health 
care; to show them how to increase their 
crops; to start cottage industries; and to 
teach village leaders to carry on the process 
after the teams leave. 

A House Foreign Affairs subcommittee 
visited some of these villages recently. The 
inhabitants proudly showed what they had 
done, as a result of their training, to lift 
themselves: A road cut through the jungle 
to reach the outside world; a school built of 
concrete blocks; sanitary facilities; increased 
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crops that meant the difference between hun- 
ger and hope. In these simple things, and in 
the villages rising spirit of pride and self- 
respect, was proof that men can and will help 
themselves when the goals are within their 
comprehension. 

Nevertheless, ICA spent little on these 
community-development projects last year. 
Congressmen had to prod our officials to get 
them to show these villages. 

The trouble is that our foreign-aid plan- 
ners are trying to spend $80 million a year on 
India. A United States mission of more than 
400 works hard at the task. But it is diffl- 
cult to get rid of this much cash on the prin- 
ciple of showing people how to help them- 
selves. So, the mission concentrates on buy- 
ing things that have nothing to do with 
point 4. 

In 1954, after telling Congress that it in- 
tended to spend but $639,000 on all trans- 
portation and communications in the coun- 
try, the mission made India an outright gift 
of $20,500,000 worth of new railroad equip- 
ment alone. India didn't need this as a gift; 
it could have borrowed any cash it needed 
for its railroads because its system, the fourth 
largest in the world, is one of the nation’s 
strongest assets. 

In June 1954, 2 weeks before their un- 
expended balances for the fiscal year would 
expire if not obligated, our foreign-aid ofi- 
cials in India decided to donate $1,539,000 
worth of prefabricated steel for 52 easy-to- 
erect grain silos and warehouses to demon- 
strate what United States storage techniques 
could accomplish. Last fall ICA officials ad- 
mitted that the bulk of the material was 
still sitting in Calcutta, untouched. Mean- 
while, ICA approved a request from its office 
in India for an additional $4 million of 
United States taxpayers’ money for 600 more 
warehouses—in spite of the fact that in 2 
years the Indians hadn't got around to put- 
ting up the buildings we had already sent. 

The fact is that India cannot assimilate 
aid as fast as we want to pass it out. Already 
a backlog of $135 million has piled up from 
past appropriations. Nevertheless, officials 
have proposed that we now increase our In- 
dian assistance from $80 million to $100 mil- 
lion a year, 

Every year all but a minor portion of our 
Indian-aid funds is spent in ways having 
little to do with inspiring self-help. Last 
year alone at least $66,500,000 was allocated 
te buy items which included industrial steel 
and iron, machinery, machine tools, and raw 
materials for manufacture. Nearly 4 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of motor vehicles was 
given away. Most of these gifts are not con- 
nected with any project or program but are 
just handed over to the Indian Government 
which merges them into the state-owned 
enterprises of its 5-year plan. Official pro- 
posals for the future merely look to enlarg- 
ing such gifts by $20 million a year. 

G. Corson Ellis, vice president of the Asso- 
ciation of Consulting Management Engineers, 
took a team to India under an ICA contract 
to set up a management-development pro- 
gram that would help new industries to op- 
erate more efficiently. He later told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that he was 
not permitted to serye private businesses— 
just Government undertakings; that he had 
to wait 7 months before the Indian Govern- 
ment would let him have any people to train; 
that his job was impossible because of re- 
sistance to criticism and to the idea of a free 
economy. 

“We make a mistake preaching that what 
these countries need is capital,” he says. 
“Their principal need is trained men. We 
must teach, not simply act as experts. Un- 
less our program is predicated upon leaving 
something behind, we are going to be stuck 
there for 50 years.” 

These examples of waste of American per- 
sonnel and resources could be multiplied. 
In Greece, Marshall plan tractors rusted on 
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the docks 2 years after arrival because the 
country couldn’t absorb all the aid we in- 
sisted upon giving. Yet no lesson is learned 
from such waste. Recently, in Laos, a coun- 
try of 1% million inhabitants, Congressmen 
saw a depot crammed with enough expen- 
sive drugs, hypodermic needles, and other 
medical supplies to care for much of south- 
east Asia. : 

Expensive pieces of electrical equipment, 
including electronic microscopes, were pur- 
chased for the Philippines when no power 
or personnel to operate them was available. 
Distilled water was ordered from the United 
States to be shipped to Manila, despite the 
fact that stills to produce such water on 
the scene had already been supplied. 

Still, each year since 1948, the people 
who run foreign aid have come up with a 
conveniently timed emergency which has 
called for enlarging the scope of our opera- 
tions. In the current fiscal year $1,749,000,000 
was appropriated for nonmili assist- 
ance—an increase of $68 million over 1956, 
even though ICA ended the year with a 
backlog of nearly two billions it had been 
unable to spend. 

By 1953 the foreign-aid bureaucracy had 
become so swollen and topheavy that Con- 
gress ordered a 10-percent cut in its 7,000 per- 
sonnel. Yet today it has more employees 
than ever—more than 8,000. This bureauc- 
racy has become so powerful, so cocksure, 
that it has defied Congress and done what- 
ever it has wanted. 

Under the law, requests for aid are sup- 
posed to originate with the host country. 
The United States mission is then supposed 
to try to find American cash for the worthiest 
point 4 proposals—if the benefiting nation 
will pay a substantial portion of the costs 
to show its interest. In practice, some of 
our missions start out with an allocation of 
funds, then try to prevail upon the host 
country to accept cash for projects drummed 
up by ICA. Sometimes the missions even 
find ways of getting around the stipulation. 
that the host country put up earnest money. 
In one instance recently our committee 
found that a host country’s contribution 
included the country’s estimated loss of im- 
port duties on items which the United States 
gives to it. 

Everywhere we are bestowing the accouter- 
ments of advancement upon people while 
giving insufficient heed to fundamental 
needs. Jordan, a poor, arid country with 
1,500,000 population, has an overwhelming 
problem: a half million Arab refugees from 
Palestine. Our major cure has been to con- 
struct throughways, for the country's fewer 
than 9,000 automobiles. 

In Thailand a 200-mile asphalt road was 
undertaken as a l-year, 66% million “dra- 
matic demonstration of United States effi- 
ciency in peaceful pursuits,” but after 214 
years the estimated cost has skyrocketed to 
$18 million for just the first 100-mile stretch, 
with completion not due before 1958. Mean- 
time, ICA has expanded this demonstration 
into a series of Thal highway projects which 
by June will have cost us $45 million, and 
no end in sight. 

This project was tackled without sufficient 
advance planning. The American contrac- 
tors’ 150 employees have to be paid during 
the 6-month rainy season, when they can 
only sit. Congressional investigators have 
found that the boss of 1 team collects $27,- 
750 a year; that 14 other engineers get $17,- 
400 each; that machine operators make $700 
to $800 a month, plus 15 percent for being 
overseas, plus $300 a month living expenses, 
plus overtime. None pays an income tax. 
And now 75 additional high-priced men are 
being sent to Thailand to join those already 
there. Such aid cannot be justified even 
as a means of insuring international cooper- 
ation. 

Officials have admitted to our committee 
that some programs could well be taken 
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over and paid for by the host. countries— 
except that the latter don’t think they're 
worth their own cash and would drop them. 
Meanwhile, Burma, 4 years ago, rejected fur- 
ther wholesale gifts from the United States, 
A Congressional investigator was told in 
Burma: “By being so aggressively friendly 
and insistent that we accept your money and 
- superior knowledge in working out our desti- 
nies, you Americans insult us without mean- 
ing to.” This reaction is spreading. 

Is it not time to call a halt to this sense- 
less, arrogant spending? Let's stop measur- 
ing the success of our aid by the amount of 
cash we can give away. Let's concentrate 
instead on helping people to help themselves 
with fundamental programs, meanwhile en- 
couraging them to accept development by 
private enterprise so that their economies 
may grow and they may eventually stand 
alone instead of as dependents on an annual 
handout from the United States taxpayers. 

What is needed is a clearer statement of 
Congressional policy and a Congressional 
committee equipped with funds and au- 
thority to investigate and combat waste in 
foreign-aid spending before, not after, the 
cash has gone down the drain. Such a Sen- 
ate committee, of which I was chief counsel 
during the war, was able to save billions of 
dollars by keeping watch on the departments 
that spend our defense dollars. I know from 
experience that the same type of investiga- 
tion can cut down waste in foreign aid and 
begin saving additional billions for the tax- 
payer right now. 

Most Members of Congress know what I 
have set forth here. Most feel as I do. How- 
ever, the bureaucracy has become so power- 
ful that Congress will not act without know- 
ing it has the support of the public. Until 
public opinion becomes so aroused that the 
people begin to insist on action by their Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, the waste will con- 
tinue, with little hope for better results than 
have been achieved thus far. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the arti- 
cle apparently struck a responsive note 
among the citizenry of the United States. 
My office has been flooded with letters 
coming from all parts of the country. 

I might say that the reaction of the 
people of the United States, at least 
those who have written me, is almost 
unanimous. 

Let me just read the beginning of one 
letter which happens to come from At- 
lanta, Ga.: 

I have just finished reading your article 
in April Reader’s Digest entitled “Our For- 
eign-Aid Program—A Bureaucratic Night- 
mare.” The more I read the madder I be- 
come. 


The writer says at the end of his letter: 

1 just read your last paragraph a second 
time and this taxpayer’s blood pressure went 
up again. Why should Congress be afraid of 
bureaucrats. They don't elect you. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in my remarks a 
sampling of the correspondence I have 
received concerning the article which 
has just been inserted in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

ATLANTA, GA., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER. 

Dear Sm: I have just finished reading your 
article in April’s Reader’s Digest entitled 
“Our Foreign-Aid Program—a Bureaucratic 
Nightmare.” The more I read the madder 
I became. 

And just why don't these high-salaried ex- 
ecutives of point 4 programs pay income 
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taxes? They are Americans—I hope? Even 
the President pays income tax, why not for- 
eign-aid workers? Even my small Air Force 
pension is taxed. 

Since you admit that Congress knows of 
all this silly and wasteful spending of tax- 
payers’ money, it seems incomprehensible 
that they continue to increase foreign aid 
each year. Any sensible man must be soft in 
the head to vote in such a manner. 

Frankly, it’s this taxpayer’s opinion that 
point 4 and all foreign-aid programs 
are unconstitutional. Governor Lee, of 
Utah, tried to make a test court case in this 
issue by refusing to pay income tax, but the 
bureaucrats refused to let it come into 
court—just garnisheed his bank account. 
And we still brag about this being a free 
country. 

Socialism is bad enough here at home, but 
we see no excuse for using taxpayers’ money 
for global socialism. This meddling in for- 
eign affairs should be left to missionary so- 
cieties and the Ford Foundation. 

And if you are waiting for aroused public 
opinion, consider the theme of Agnes Scott 
(Georgia) and Oxford (England) college de- 
bating teams: “Resolved that America is the 
mother-in-law of the whole world,” and 
surely you heard the taxpayers’ screams clear 
from Michigan at the $72 billion budget—$5 
billion of which was for foreign aid. 

Perhaps the average age of Congressmen 
and Senators is too high and younger blood 
is needed. Consider Senator Green—91; 
Senator GrorceE—78; who dutifully voted for 
foreign aid each year till Senator TALMADGE 
replaced him. Only when this young Senator 
sounded off against foreign aid did Senator 
Russet rush to his side. I was retired from 
airline flying at 60; why shouldn’t Congress- 
men be retired at, say 70? 

Whatta you mean—wait for aroused public 
opinion? The people did not want point 
4 in the first place. Congress wanted it. 
In fact, 8 out of 10 people never heard of the 
program and do not know its purpose. Ask 
em and see. Ihave. You gentlemen created 
this monster—now kill it. And the military 
part of foreign aid is just about as unneces- 
sary, although probably not as blatantly 
wasteful. These airports encircling the 
U. S. S. R. are useless in the light of missile 
and nuclear development. In case of sur- 
prise attack (and no other kind will be used) 
not a plane would get off the ground. One 
hydrogen bomb and/or rain of missiles would 
ensure that. I was an airplane pilot in both 
World Wars, so I know whereof I speak. 

I just read your last paragraph a second 
time and this taxpayer's blood pressure went 
up again. Why should Congress be afraid 
of bureaucrats. They don’t elect you. 

With this Nation bankrupt with a $270 bil- 
lion debt; the dollar worth 40 cents; highest 
taxes in world history; and you gentlemen 
sit on your hands and wait for aroused pub- 
lic opinion. Everything’s taxed but the cat. 

Brother, the roof’s about to fall in. 

Aroused and irately yours, 
WALTER J. SHAFFER, 
Major USAF (retired). 


BINGEN, WasH., March 20, 1957. 
GEORGE MEADER, 
United States Representative, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Dear Sm: I have just finished reading 
your article, Our Foreign-Aid Program, A 
Bureaucratic Nightmare, in the Reader's Di- 
gest and find it very commendable. These 
facts and figures should be known by every 
citizen of the United States and some action 
should be taken to stop all this waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

I hope your article will arouse enough 
people to write and let Congress know it has 
their support in cutting expenses. 

Sincerely, 
BEN DEBERE. 
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Coast FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 23, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MEADER: I was inter- 
ested, but not pleased, to read your article 
in the April Reader’s Digest. Quite frankly, 
it makes me hot under the collar to see the 
way our hard-earned money is thrown away. 
I would be only too pleased to see all Bureaus 
of the Federal Government done away with, 
There are nothing but blood-sucking leeches 
running them, unfit for anything but menial 
labor in the business world. 

Iam 50 years of age and have 2 daughters. 
I served 39 months in the Army in World 
War II, and, I was told, to provide a better 
world. Where that better world is I would 
like to know. I am really ashamed that 
enough of our so-called Representatives 
haven't the guts or the desire, 1 of the 2, 
to vote such bureaus as you mentioned, out 
of business by voting no funds. If we don’t 
start soon I'll be truly ashamed of what I 
leave my daughters. 

In 1958 before I vote or work for any can- 
didate, I am going to have a definite prom- 
ise from him, to work for a definite budget 
cut, particularly where such activities as 
your article mentioned are concerned. This 
is not my feeling alone. I noticed in one 
of our local papers this week, that in 6 local 
elections this week on bond issues in sur- 
rounding towns, all 6 propositions were de- 
feated. 

I hope our Republican Congressmen and 
Senators will take note. 

I feel your article will make people think 
and act. T am glad it is getting the circula- 
tion which the Digest provides, 

Cordially yours, 
GEORGE E. Ross. 
ARGYLE, N. L. 
The Honorable GEORGE MEADER, 
Representative from Michigan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: After reading your article in the 
Reader's Digest about our foreign- aid pro- 
gram, I feel compelled to thank you for this 
enlightening piece of information. For & 
long time we felt too much American money 
was unwisely used in foreign-ald affairs; 
but we never got a clearer picture of this 
bureaucratic’s nightmare as the one you so 
ably outlined for us. 

As a voter and taxpayer we feel it our 
duty to back men like you to the utmost in 
anything you can undertake to stop this 
mismanagement which tends to undermine 
our financial structure at home and our 
prestige abroad. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kart DOBEREINER. 
LENA DoBEREINER. 


ARCADIA, CALIF., March 18, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MEADER: I read with in- 
terest your recent article in the April 
Reader's Digest and might say a rising blood 
pressure accompanied the reading. 

If most Congressmen know these things 
as you do, surely they do not fool themselyes 
into thinking that most of us taxpayers wish 
to have our money squandered. 

Also, if our bureaucrats have so en- 
trenched themselves in our public life that 
they can and do operate independently from 
our Congress then we better wake up. 

Perhaps a Member of Congress could be- 
5 8 a hero and espouse good, honest, clear 

regarding what can and should be 
oie with our tax money. 
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If you read the newspapers, I believe you 
will find we have an aroused public. 

Please read the enclosed clippings. 

Personally I think Congressmen should 
lead as well as follow their constituents. I 
am for you, so keep up the battle. 

Very truly yours, 
L. K. CAMPBELL, 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
March 21, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have read, and studied, your 
article “Our Foreign-Aid Program—A Bu- 
reaucratic Nightmare,” published in Read- 
er’s Digest, 1957, with mounting horror. 
My first suggestion—to you, to Congress, and 
to the administration—is: The most prac- 
tical way to terminate a nightmare is to wake 
up. 
When everyone is wide awake again, I 
suggest Congress take direct action and 
repeal the law which created ICD in the 
first place. Then, if absolutely necessary, 
start over with a reasonable plan, to be 
administered by a group who understand at 
least the fundamental principles of econo- 
mies, and assisted by an adequate staff not 
just a mob. 

If private enterprises were run in such a 
manner, the country would be in shambles 
in a short time, and many of our industrial 
and business leaders would be in Federal 
penitentiaries. With the Government op- 
erating in such a manner, it shouldn’t take 
much longer to achieve the same results. 

As for your plaintive wail for an aroused 
public opinion and our “insistence upon ac- 
tion by our Senators and Congressmen 60 
that you will know you have public back- 

"well, all I can say is, the fact that 
you are duly elected Members of Congress 
indicates that the public backed you, elected 
you to positions of responsibility, ones in 
which your duties are clearly set forth. Must 
we also, in addition to earning the money 
to make this impossible program a reality, 
also maintain constant vigilance over the 
entire Government—fiood your many offices 
with letters of encouragement whenever ac- 
tion is clearly indicated? 

You say, Most Members of Congress 
know what I have set forth here. Most feel 
as I do.” One can only wonder if perhaps 
we should not recall “Most Members of 
Congress” and try to find some Americans 
who are not co afraid of a bureaucracy that 
they are incapable of acting as Congressmen, 
in the best interests of this country and of 
all the other countries of the world, 

An aroused citizen. 

ELIZABETH A. SISEMORE. 
Mrs. L. O. Sisemore. 


P. S. I do really appreciate the fact that 
you have had the courage to bring these facts 
before the public—in a well-written article— 
thus taking some decisive steps toward cor- 
recting a bad situation. 


HEBER Crry, Uran, March 25, 1957. 
Mr. GEORGE MEADER, 

United States Representative from 
Michigan, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. MEADER: I have just finished 
reading your article “Our Foreign-Aid Pro- 
gram—A Bureaucratic Nightmare” in the 
current April issue of Reader's Digest. 

I have been following each of the articles 
published recently by the Reader's Digest on 
our deplorable handling of foreign aid. 
Those articles send my blood pressure soar- 
ing. 

Congratulations to you for having had 
the courage and integrity to speak out as 
you have done. 

Always, of course, one’s natural reaction, 
aside from being furious is “but I am just 
one individual, What could I possibly do“? 
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So, I’m asking you. What can I do? Please 
tell me what I, as one lone individual can 
do and I shall do it, if what you suggest is 
within my power to do. It is unthinkable 
that we should allow this awful graft, dis- 
honesty and stupid bungling to go on. What 
shall I do? 

Thanks kindly for an answer. There 
must be enough of us who are vitally in- 
terested to do what must be done to stop it. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ESTHER Smart, A housewife, 


Corurr, Mass., March 23, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. MEADER: Your article in the 
Reader's Digest was very timely and though 
I usually vote the Republican ticket, I am 
taking my hat off to you. I am quite sure 
that the taxpayers of our country are going 
to reward those who fight for economy in 
our Government, and party label will not 
mean a thing. Bureaucratic spending and 
inflation have got this country by the throat. 
The folks back home are looking to Con- 
gress to use the knife on the Budget so that 
we can hear the wails of anguish from the 
bureaucrats once more and the louder the 
wails, the better we will like it. Time does 
not permit a searching investigation, so why 
not cut about 10 percent across the board. 
Senator Byrrp’s idea of cutting a minimum 
of $6,500,000,000 from the budget is a good 
start. A 10-percent cut probably would not 
be enough for some departments and too 
much for others but the country will go 
along just the same. We have survived 
greater crises than a little budget cutting. 

The Government is overstocked with em- 
ployees so how about declaring a moratorium 
on hiring for a year or two, except in very 
special cases. Business hires the competent 
and the Government keeps the deadheads 
who clog the wheels of progress. Fewer 
employees and better pay might be the an- 
swer. 

Millions of taxpayers, like myself, are on 
fixed incomes, the purchasing power of 
which is rapidly shrinking because of infia- 
tion. High taxes hit us retired people who 
have no one to look out for them except 
the Government, and I do not mean by in- 
creasing the dole. Cut spending and reduce 
taxes together with some control of infla- 
tion will help alot. The labor unions are, of 
course, responsible for wage hikes and in- 
flation. The unions have gone hog wild on 
wage increases, shorter hours, fringe bene- 
fits, etc. These are justified when earned 
by greater efficiency and savings in costs. 

Keep up the good work in Washington and 
I hope you can enlist the help of others. As 
you point out, the time has come to put 
on the brakes and stop playing Santa Claus. 
What difference does it make if the African 
savage does not get his Cadillac this year— 
he can wait a year or two, at least until we 
can build some roads for him to drive on, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. G. BALL. 


CORNELL COLLEGE, 
Mount VERNON, Iowa, March 21, 1957. 
Congressman GEORGE MEADER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. . 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN MEADER: I have been 
tremendously interested in your article, 
Our Foreign-Aid Program—A Bureaucrat’s 
Nightmare, appearing in the April issue of 
the Reader's Digest. What you say concern- 
ing the bureaucrats running wild with their 
irrelevant schemes is all too true. The time 
is overdue for a good hard look at the pur- 
poses and operation of our foreign-aid 
program. 
In the solution of any social problem, 
we need to have three specific sets of facts: 
(1) Scientific facts relating to the situation, 
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(2) facts relating to policy, (3) facts relat- 
ing to the efficiency of administration. It 
has appeared to all thoughtful observers that 
the administrative part of our foreign-aid 
program has got out of hand. I have been 
wondering whether an entirely new approach 
may not be in order. 

That underdeveloped countries stand in 
need of American technical and financial aid 
is a fact which cannot be disputed. Nor 
can there be any quarrel with the Ameri- 
can people’s value system which impels our 
citizens to share with others our know-how 
and our material goods. Thus it would ap- 
pear that nobody could dispute the first two 
sets of facts, facts relating to the situation 
and facts relating to American policy with 
reference to that situation. As for the third 
part, you and others have been doing yeo- 
man's service in pointing out the topheavy 
structure of the administrative aspect of 
the program, which is neither efficient nor 
calculated to realize the goals of American 
policy. 

It occurs to me that the high salaries paid 
to these experts and foreign-aid operators 
abroad may be one of the reasons for the 
mess we are in. These high-salaried officials 
have developed a vested interest in their 
jobs and have forgotten the purposes of the 
foreign-aid program, One of the maxims 
that guides the American Friends Service 
Committee in its operation at home and 
abroad is that the success of a project is to 
be judged by the span of time during which 
the operator of the program works himself 
out of the job. That is to say, the program 
must be so operated that the people on whose 
behalf it is undertaken will be able in the 
shortest possible time to carry it forward 
without outside help. Another point in con- 
nection with the AFSC operation is that the 
worker should have a sense of dedication 
and not expect to be paid salaries comparable 
to those obtaining in the marketplace. Such 
a philosophy insures that the worker is en- 
gaged in the particular project because of 
his dedication to the service of his fellow- 
man. 

I am not sure whether the Government 
should not insist upon recruiting for the 
foreign-aid program people with such a sense 
of dedication and with a similar salary scale 
as the AFSC and other church service organ- 
izations maintain. The sense of dedication 
could easily make up for the lack of train- 
ing in a given field. 

Such a group of committed workers could 
be reinforced by a cadre of professional peo- 
ple who would serve as consultants on an ad 
hoc basis, i. e., in terms of the specific job 
or project on which their professional judg- 
ment may be required. 

Such an arrangement, it seems to me, 
would save the taxpayers millions of dol- 
lars in salaries paid to the present personnel 
handling foreign-aid programs, and it would 
save our Nation billions of dollars that are 
being wasted on grandiose and irrelevant 
schemes. I am not sure whether the Con- 
gress can do anything to reorganize the 
whole basis of our foreign-aid program. 

More power to you. With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harmas T. MUZUMDAR, 
Projessor of Sociology. 
SHERIDAN, Wyo., March 21, 1957. 
United States Representative GEORGE MEADER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, Meaper: I wish to thank you for 
your excellent article, “Our Foreign-Aid 
Program,” in the April Reader’s Digest. I 
am amazed to know that such senseless 
waste is going on, 

I hope that you and others like you will 
continue to inform the voting public of these 
expenditures and lead the way to a sane 
economy. 


Very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) MINNIE M. Moore, 
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BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL AND BUNGALOWS, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., March 23, 1957. 
Representative GEORGE MEADER of Michigan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MEADER: Many, many 
thanks for your informative article in April’s 
Reader's Digest re our foreign-aid program. 
The facts were shocking. It makes me sad 
to see what is happening to our economy as 
well as the morale of the people. 
Every newspaper in America should reprint 
your message. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Miss) NANCY DERUOSI, 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 12, 1957. 
Mr. GEORGE MEADER, 

United States Representative from 
Michigan, House of Representatives 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Meaper: Your article in the April 
issue of Reader's Digest is the most convinc- 
ing and clarifying description of our foreign- 
aid program that I have read anywhere. 

You have brought out facts and conditions 
that should be broadcast to every voter in 
the United States. 

The waste in our foreign-aid program is 
tied closely to the $72 billion national budget 
which is now before Congress. I hope that 
you and other Members of Congress realize to 
what extent people are becoming aroused 
about high taxes and the vast spending pro- 
gram of the Government. 

Very truly yours, 
FREDA PELZ. 


Las Cruces, N. MEX., March 21, 1957. 
Hon, GEORGE MEADER, 
United States Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your article entitled “Our For- 
eign-Aid Program—A Bureaucratic Night- 
mare,” now appearing in the April issue of 
Reader's Digest is, I believe, an open invi- 
tation to the American public to investi- 
gate the actual dollar-and-cents operation 
of our Federal Government. You are to be 
commended for the information publicly 
presented in this article and for your per- 
sonal attack on such wasteful conditions 
existing in our governmental bureaus. 

Other average American citizens, similar 
to myself, are deeply concerned with the 
item “Our tax money, and how it is dis- 
tributed by the various agencies of the Gov- 
ernment.” We, however, do not or have not 
been educated or informed as to the exact 
methods employed in this distribution. As 
in your artic’e, apparently the amount of 
Federal foreign aid appropriated is extended 
directly to the International Cooperation 
Administration for allotment or distribu- 
tion to the foreign countries, in amounts 
and by decision of this Administration, 
without any further control or direction 
from either the legislative or executive 
branch of our Government. Why is this 
Federal-aid program an administration 
function of the ICA and not under control 
or the origin creating the funds? This, I 
believe, is a question this public asks. We 
do not know if our money is being spent 
wisely if we do not know all the actual 
mechanics and “whyfors” of the spendings. 

Speaking generally, when we, the average 
citizens, see the national budget we are mo- 
mentarily stultified with the enormity of the 
figure. A few odd millions here and there to 
this and that project have no meaning as 
we see the billion total. We are blinded by 
the total mass and unable to see the in- 
dividual counterparts. 

But I know we all would like to remedy 
the situation and eliminate this waste of 
our capital. You have shown what has hap- 
pened and our opinion and interest can 
prevent it from continuing or spreading if 
we raise a concerted voice. We need a sound 
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accounting and check-balance system on the 
expenditures both for intent and purpose. 
As an average citizen, I do not know how 
I can help remedy this situation of waste- 
ful spending. We, all citizens, are indebted 


to you and others like you who have our in- 


terests at heart and are attempting to pro- 
tect us from this type of bureaucracy. You 
have exposed a policy or action detrimental 
to our common good and will, no doubt, 
incur censure for your public statements 
on this senseless spending of one of our 
many bureaus. Please educate us further 
along these lines by articles and talks on 
this subject. Eventually a sufficient num- 
ber of people will become alarmed and group 
themselves in a bloc sufficiently large to 
demand such wasteful governmental agen- 
cies be curtailed or removed from admin- 
istering the wealth of the finest Govern- 
ment of the world. 
Sincerely, 
Roy E. Harmon, 


Jamaica, N. Y., March 22, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MEADER: Your article, 
Our Foreign Aid Program—a Bureaucratic 
Nightmare, appearing in the April issue of 
the Reader’s Digest, is likely to stir up public 
demand for a Congressional investigation 
into our so-called foreign-aid program. 

The alleged purpose of such program is to 
enable underdeveloped countries to resist 
communism. Has experience shown that 
the peoples of those countries are ready, able, 
and willing to accept such development as 
we have proposed for them? Also, by what 
right do we assume that we are thoroughly 
prepared to resist communism? It serves no 
good purpose to provide underdeveloped 
peoples with things they either cannot or 
will not utilize. The situation is all the more 
aggravated when we consider that our ever- 
increasing taxes are pauperizing Americans 
for the purpose, among others, of enabling 
parasitical bureaucrats to multiply toward 
the end that they may gut and weaken our 
economy in their purposeless quest to help 
those who either cannot or will not be helped. 

Congressman, I believe that the people will 
support Congress, if only Congress will find 
a way to enlighten the voters of the bureau- 
cratic rottenness which exists in America. 
We allegedly have a free press, but I have not 
noted that it has printed such news as you 
have made public through the Reader's 
Digest. In this land of the free press, I find 
it necessary to subscribe at great personal 
expense to me, to many newsletters, etc. I 
suggest that each Congressman come back 
to his district with weekly newsletters. Give 
us the facts * * we will make the deci- 
sions. This will minimize the threat so 
often used by FDR * * the fireside chats, 
etc. We can talk with our Congressman, 
but few of us can talk with the President. 
Consequently, a newsletter will be more ef- 
fective than a few presidential TV or radio 
programs. I have always opposed the idea 
of “must” legislation eminating from the 
White House. It is un-American. The 
White House did not create us. We created 
it and I hope that it shall never become our 
master. 

Evil forces will not conquer us from with- 
out until we have been gutted and weakened 
from within. We are dangerously close to 
being thoroughly gutted and weakened from 
within. Conquering in this fashion was 
accomplished in Greece, in Rome, and in 
parts of Europe. These facts of history 
should have taught us the folly of deficit 
financing, of a planned economy, and of 
abandoning basic moral and spiritual values, 
but have we learned? I shall be glad to hear 
from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. F. W. WILDERMUTH. 
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BURBANE, CALIF., March 19, 1957. 

Dran Mr. MEADER: I have just read your 
articie, Our Foreign Aid Program—A Bu- 
reaucratic Nightmare, in the April issue of 
Reader's Digest. Thank you for bringing 
this matter to public attention. 

Why can’t we have men like you in charge 
of our foreign-aid program? Men who will 
be conservative about spending the Ameri- 
can tax dollar. 

Im not opposed to foreign aid. However, 1 
approve it only in a very moderate form. If 
a foreign country is in real need and they 
want help from the United States they should 
request it. Then, only after thorough in- 
vestigation, should the request be granted or 
denied. And no request should be granted 
unless it will help a foreign country help 
itself. Or are we going to have a foreign 
aid program forever? 

The American people are long overdue for 
a very substantial cut in income tax. Any- 
thing you can do to make it possible will 
certainly be appreciated by my husband and 
myself. 

Mrs. JAMES VALONE. 
RIvERTON, Iowa, March 21, 1957. 
Representative GEORGE MEADER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Iam not from Michigan but read 
your article Our Foreign-Aid Program—A 
Bureaucratic Nightmare in the April Read- 
er’s Digest. I wish every American citizen 
might read it. It is a very enlightening and 
alarming article. The last paragraph was 
most alarming. 

I was always led to believe that the Con- 
gress was elected by the people to carry out 
Government business with integrity and hon- 
esty. How can Congress allow this sort of 
thing to go on, swindling the people who 
are paying them to do a job? It is a sorry 
state when Congress admits the bureaucrats 
are more powerful than they. If the request 
for spending cuts haven't been heard, some- 
one needs a hearing aid. 

Foreign aid has hindered many people 
from standing on their own feet, here and 
abroad. 

It gives the ego a big lift to do for oneself, 
so why not cut out foreign aid and a lot of 
do-good troublemakers here at home? 


A tired taxpayer. 
Mrs. LLOYD BRIDGES, 
Manch 20, 1957. 
The Honorable GEORGE MEADER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I congratulate you for your well- 
written article “Our Foreign Aid Program” 
in the April Reader’s Digest. You, and all 
the members of your committee, have done a 
good job. 

It seems useless to expect a “balanced” 
budget, or a cut in taxes, so long as such 
waste is allowed to continue. Let us hope 
your report will serve to awaken the public 
to the need for more stringent guarding of 
the public funds. 

As one taxpayer-voter (and as an Air Force 
wife, struggling to get by on an inadequate 
income) such waste makes me very bitter. 

It seems to me that Government spend- 
ing should be done in the same manner as 
individual income—an expenditure is wise 
and worthwhile, or it isn’t. 

Foreign aid, yes. Waste, no. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. MERLYN S. Scorr. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS., 
March 16, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE MEADER, 
Representative from Michigan, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MEADER: Your 

article, Our Foreign-Aid Program, in the 
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April issue of Reader’s Digest is most in- 
teresting, and a very tragic situation for the 
little people of this country, who more often 
than not are busy trying to get enough take- 
home pay to support their family. 

Foreign-aid and foreign-policy are areas 
of activity that are so complex and outside 
the experience of the ordinary citizen it is 
very difficult to give expression to any intelli- 
gent evaluation of the situation. 

If the major roadblock to eliminating this 
waste is the power of bureaucracy as you 
indicate at the end of your article, —and 
Congress: “waits only to know that it has 
the support of the public” before waging the 
battie on the floor of the House, against this 
waste, how long do we wait? 

Is bureaucracy stronger than the citizens? 
Or our Representatives? Congress holds the 
pen. Why cannot Congress write into the 
laws that which will eliminate these pet 
projects of self-seeking bureaucrats in for- 
eign aid? 

I would be glad to write my Representative 
and Senator every day in the week about the 
burden of taxation, foreign-aid, or any other 
major issue if I had some intelligent, con- 
structive ideas about those things. 

As a responsible citizen I think about these 
things, and my wife and I talk about them 
continually, and I hope with some degree 
of understanding, but we look hopefully to 
Congress. and wonder when or if they can 
and will do something about it. 

Public sentiment is perhaps not delivered 
every morning with the milk, but I am sure 
that if Congress had the time or machinery 
to find out what the people he represents 
thinks, he would feel enheartened to take 
action in regaining control over the vast 
toreign-aid funds. 

I feel that your articles in the Reader’s 
Digest will help greatly in arousing public 
opinion to a need for action in this matter, 

Most respectfully yours, 
CLIFFORD G. BOND, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 16, 1957. 
Congressman GEORGE MEADER, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. MeAvER: May I take the lib- 
erty of thanking you for your article in the 
April issue of the Reader’s Digest. 

It confirms so much that I have heard 
from other sources and I hope that Congress 
can act on the foreign-aid situation with 
full support of the public. 

Yours very truly, 
Ipa R. Price. 
CONCEPTION JUNCTION, Mo., 
March 21, 1957. 
Mr. GEORGE MEADER, 

United States Representative from 
Michigan, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MEADER: In the April issue of 
Reader’s Digest I read your very interesting 
article concerning our foreign aid program. 
Naturally I was disgusted with the manner 
in which this portion of our tax dollar is 
spent. 

To this reader who has a wife and five 
children to support the first thought is 
why should I pay any of my hard-earned 
money to a Government who is going to 
spend it in such a stupid manner? I can’t 
find any answer to that question; therefore, 
we are grateful to men like you for bringing 
such waste to the attention of the reading 
public. 

But my dear Mr. MEADER, no one but no 
one, is going to agree with you when you 
write that Congress can't act in removing 
this waste without first gaining approval 
through public pressure. Sir, you must 
know that the average taxpayer has no idea 
his money is being spent in this manner, 


Furthermore, the public elects those who, , 


they consider, are honest and honorable men, 
Now, honest and honorable men don’t have 
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to wait for public pressure before they de- 
cide to eliminate dishonesty and waste; 
therefore, we beg of you to use your infiu- 
ence and gain the support of both houses 
in order to make this aid program function 
properly. Perhaps you will have to go so 
far in the other direction as to eliminate all 
foreign aid programs. At least such action 
would be more fair to the average American 
citizen than the present giveaway program. 

We appreciate the good work that you are 
doing and we trust that you will not rest 
until this aid program is put on a more sound 
basis. 

Respectfully yours, 
RAYMOND J. SCHUSTER. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the ar- 
ticle is critical of the administration of 
the foreign-aid program and calls atten- 
tion to instance after instance of un- 
sound, unwise expenditure of United 
States tax dollars. 

I recognize in the article that much 
good has been done through the point 4 
and other economic-aid programs, I 
want to emphasize again that foreign 
aid is not all bad. I myself have sup- 
ported the foreign-aid program which, of 
course, was already in existence before 
I entered the House of Representatives, 
but, consistently, I have sought to cut the 
program down and have generally voted 
for any intelligent amendment to reduce 
the size of the program. 

It is not enough simply to criticize. 
Along with criticism should go sugges- 
tions for improvements. I have prepared 
in outline form a summary of my views 
on the reforms that I believe should be 
incorporated in the foreign-aid program 
in order that it may accomplish its legiti- 
mate purpose, namely, to strengthen free 
nations so they may resist Communist 
aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert at this point in my remarks the 
outline I refer to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The outline referred to follows:) 

FOREIGN Am REFORMS 
I. POLICY AND PHILOSOPHY 

The object of foreign aid should be to en- 
courage and assist the establishment of 
sound, self-sufficient economies and stable 
democratic governments in friendly foreign 
nations. 

To accomplish this objective foreign aid 
should have these characteristics: 

A, It should be temporary, not permanent. 

B. It should be smaller—not larger—taper- 
ing off to a definite termination. 

C. It should encourage free enterprise, 
discourage socialism. 

D. It should eliminate or minimize weak- 
nesses and deficiencies, not strengthen and 
perpetuate them. 

E. Public funds should be used only where 
Private capital is unavailable. 

F. Grants should be used only where it is 
impossible to achieve goals through loans. 

II. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

A. Integrate International Cooperation 
Administration in Department of State—at 
home and abroad. 

B. Reduce size of program and organiza- 
tion administering it. 

C. Improve staff by weeding out theorists 
and do-gooders, supplanting them with ad- 
ministrators with practical experience, 

D. Tighten controls and establish more 
explicit criteria for approval of expenditures, 

1. Abolish illustrative presentations, 
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2. Require planning and justification of 
projects before authorization and appropri- 
ation. 

3. Maintain accurate and complete records. 

4. Make effective audits and end-use 
checks. 

5. Prohibit general cash grants and budg- 
etary support, except in rare emergencies, 
and in such cases require detailed and accu- 
rate accounting. 

6. Operate in goldfish bowl with complete 
accessibility of information to the Congress 
and its committees. 

7. Recommend only projects which origi- 
nate from a sincere desire of the recipient 
government free from stimulation, sugges- 
tion, or encouragement by United States 
personnel. 

8. Require recipient government to bear 
the cost of projects to the maximum extent 
of its ability. 

III. ACTION BY THE CONGRESS 

A. Scrutinize more closely authorization 
and appropriation requests. 

B. Demand adequate showing of need and 
usefulness of proposed projects and proof 
that undertaking them will further specific 
legitimate interests of the United States and 
its foreign policy. 

C. Continually maintain a current pene- 
trating examination of the manner in which 
authority is being exercised and funds are 
being committed, with the objective of pre- 
venting waste and unwise expenditures as 
contrasted to exposing them ex post facto. 
IV. FORESEEABLE RESULTS OF THE ABOVE REFORMS 

1, Promotion of economic and political 
stability as a foundation for a free and peace- 
ful world community. 

2. Relief to American taxpayers. 

3. Greater progress in achieving stability 
and self-sufficiency of friendly nations. 

4. Enhanced pride and self-respect arising 
from knowledge that progress is being 
achieved by recipient countries mainly 
through their own efforts, not a continuous 
object of charity dependent for existence on 
United States largesse. 

5. Advancement of the cause of free enter- 
prise in our cold war with totalitarian 
socialism. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, as you 
will notice, the outline consists of four 
parts. 

à 4 ** policy and philosophy of foreign 
aid. 

Second, the organization and admin- 
istration of the foreign aid program. 

Third, action which ought to be taken 
by the Congress. 

Fourth, the results that I foresee from 
the adoption of these reforms. 

I emphasize that our foreign policy is 
to encourage free enterprise and dis- 
courage socialism. 

In my experience in foreign countries 
looking into the administration of the 
foreign aid program and looking into the 
activity of our Embassy personnel I have 
been quite favorably impressed with the 
attitude of the people on the economic 
side of our Embassies. They are free en- 
terprise minded, by and large. 

I wish I could say the same for the 
people who are handing out our tax dol- 
lars through the foreign aid program. 
Very seldom do I recall ever having heard 
an administrator of the aid program in 
foreign countries extolling the virtues 
of the free-enterprise system. Very 
frequently I have heard remarks by them 
favoring a planned society. In fact, in 
many of their activities, that is precisely 
what they are attempting to do. 

With respect to the organization and 
administration of the program, I have 
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a number of suggestions and recommen- 
dations. I want to mention especially 
the suggestion that the International 
Cooperation Administration should be 
integrated into the Department of State 
at home and abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I happen to have been 
one of two members of the Government 
Operations Committee in the 83d Con- 
gress who opposed Reorganization Plans 
7 and 8 of 1953. 

Reorganization plan No. 7 created the 
Foreign Operations Administration un- 
der Mr. Harold Stassen and gave it com- 
plete autonomy, removing all aid pro- 
grams from the State Department and 
placing them in the Foreign Operations 
Administration. That seemed unwise to 
me because it was a diffusion of respon- 
sibility for the conduct of foreign pro- 
grams and activities. 

A year or so ago, when the Foreign 
Operations Administration expired, a 
new foreign-aid agency, which like the 
phoenix bird always seems to rise from 
the ashes of the old, the International 
Cooperation Administration was born. It 
was placed as some have aptly said at, 
not in, the Department of State. The 
result of this semiautonomy is that our 
aid funds, which, perhaps, are far more 
important to foreign countries than 
speeches or messages of a diplomatic 
nature, are not under the direct control 
of the Ambassador nor the Department 
of State, which is responsible for the 
conduct of our relations with foreign 
countries. I do not know how much 
damage has been done because of this 
diffusion of authority, but it does exist. 

When we were in South America and 
talked with the Ambassadors there after 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration had been: stationed at the De- 
portment of State, we discovered that no 
instructions had been sent to the Am- 
bassadors that they should take any 
greater interest in the administration of 
our aid programs than they had dur- 
ing the time that foreign aid was un- 
der a wholly autonomous agency. 

Let me illustrate just what that can 
mean. We took testimony in Rio de 
Janeiro from the head of the operations 
mission there, a Mr. William Warne. 
Mr. Warne, many of you may recall, had 
previously been for 4 years administra- 
tor of the aid program in Iran. Our 
International Operations Subcommittee 
in a report filed in January of this year 
criticized the Iranian aid program in 
extremely strong language as having 
been “administered in a loose, slipshod, 
and unbusinesslike manner.” 

Mr. Warne testified on page 79 of the 
hearings of our subcommittee entitled 
“United States Technical Assistance and 
Related Activities in Latin America“: 

Now, it is a matter of my judgment whether 
I have sent to him— 


Meaning the Ambassador— 


all of the things he would like to see. I 
don't think he can be both Ambassador 
and director of a mission and have every 
little thing pass through his hands. I don’t 
believe he would get his work done. So, 
the judgment has been mine as to the 
matters I have called to his attention. 


In other words, the operators of these 
aid programs in foreign countries con- 
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sult the Ambassador when they feel like 
it. If there is something that they think 
he would disapprove, human nature is 
such that they would be very likely not 
to take it up with the Ambassador. 

I might also say that during our hear- 
ings in Brazil I asked Mr. Warne to 
produce for the committee the docu- 
ments showing new projects which had 
been approved for Brazil and some 
which had not been approved. At our 
next hearing he produced several copies 
of mimeographed project documents. 

One of the projects was a housing 
project. It would run from $75,000 to 
$85,000 a year. Now, what was this 
housing project? It was to teach the 
Brazilian farmers how to build better 
houses, 

Another project was a social welfare 
project of about the same amount of 
money. That involved working with 
various welfare agencies and I suppose 
imparting to them social welfare tech- 
niques developed in the United States, 
Both of those projects had been ap- 
proved by the aid mission. 

The third project involved some $140,- 
000 a year and was to pay the salaries 
of a number of aeronautical engineering 
professors. 

I said to Mr. Warne, “How do you de- 
cide which project is worth while, so 
worth while and so important to the in- 
terests of the United States that you 
spend United States taxpayers’ money 
on it?” 

He did not have any very good answers 
for that, so I asked him why he had 
turned down the aeronautical engineer- 
ing project. 

It struck me that Brazil, with its vast 
area, its poorly developed highways, and 
lack of other means of transportation, 
could be developed more rapidly by air 
transportation. It seemed sensible to 
me to build up an aeronautical industry 
in Brazil through the teaching of aero- 
nautical sciences and the development 
of trained experts in aviation and aero- 
nautical engineering. This might be the 
most advantageous thing for strengthen- 
ing and developing Brazil, which is the 
purpose of our point 4 program. 

Mr. Warne hastened to say that the 
project had not been rejected; in fact, 
there was some testimony that no proj- 
ect had ever been rejected, but that the 
aeronautical engineering project was not 
in a form in which it could be approved 
as requested. 

When our committee left Rio, the Am- 
bassador, Mr. Dunn, accompanied us to 
the airport and observed to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] and my- 
self, who were riding with him, “You 
know, until the committee asked for 
those project forms, I had never seen 
one.” Here were new programs which 
might become embroiled in political cur- 
rents in Brazil. Here were expenditures 
of United States tax dollars for the pur- 
pose of promoting United States inter- 
ests in Brazil. And yet the American 
Ambassador in Brazil was not consulted. 

Mr. Warne volunteered a very inter- 
esting observation in those same hear- 
ings on page 57. I quote: 

Let me give you a picture of Brazil as a 
recipient of technical assistance and coop- 
eration. I spent nearly 4 years in Iran where 
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we had to scratch to find anyone who could 
receive technical assistance. That is not 
true here in Brazil. 


When our administrators of foreign- 
aid programs, spending United States 
tax dollars, have to scratch to find some- 
body to take them, I say we have gone 
too far. This program should be cut 
down in size. We should begin to taper 
off. We should soon see results of 
strengthening these underdeveloped 
countries so they can stand on their own 
feet. If we continue to carry them on 
our back, they will be no asset to us 
— any contest with Communist aggres- 
sion. 

If we use United States taxpayers’ 
money to underwrite extravagant and 
unsound programs, if we use our tax 
dollars to perpetuate weaknesses and 
inefficiencies in these governments which 
the force of circumstances would compel 
them to correct except for our help, 
then we are not really aiding these 
countries, we are hurting them, we are 
weakening them. We are not accom- 
plishing the announced objective of 
strengthening the free world so it can 
resist Communist aggression. 

You cannot help but come to the con- 
clusion, from any familiarity with the 
administration of our foreign aid pro- 
gram, that the character of that program 
and the type of expenditures we have 
made is due to the kind of people who 
are running it. 

And let me hasten to say that through 
administration after administration, 
whether Democratic or Republican, and 
through the successive metamorphoses 
through which this Agency has gone, 
from ECA, to MSA, to FOA, to ICA, 
essentially the same group of bureau- 
crats have been administering this pro- 
gram. And who are they? By and large 
they are professional do-gooders, pro- 
fessional bureaucrats who have not had 
the experience of running a business, 
making business decisions, makiñg in- 
vestments and making them intelli- 
gently. In fact, one of my friends who 
recently became a member of the staff of 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration aptly said: 

The International Cooperation Administra- 
tion today, although under a Republican, 
Mr. Hollister, is actually run by three ghosts, 
Hoffman, Harriman, and Stassen, 


I have recommended that the admin- 
istration of this program be reformed by 
improving the staff, by weeding out 
theorists, planners, and do-gooders, and 
supplanting them with administrators 
with practical business experience. 

With respect to my eight recommenda- 
tions for tightening controls and estab- 
lishing more explicit criteria for ap- 
proval of expenditures, I refer Members 
of the House to pages 5 and 6 of House 
Report No. 10 of the 85th Congress, 
ist session, filed with the House on Jan- 
uary 28, 1957, which is the subcommit- 
tee’s report on the Iranian aid program, 

I want to mention one specific recom- 
mendation contained among those eight. 
I refer to No. 7: 

7. Recommend only projects which origi- 
nate from a sincere desire of the recipient 
government, free from stimulation, sugges- 
tion, or encouragement by United States 
personnel, 
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We found a very interesting develop- 
ment in our hearings in Mexico City. 
On page 649 of the hearings to which I 
have referred, on technical assistance 
in Latin America, there is explained the 
History of the industrial productivity 


Essentially what 
happened was this: 

The labor attaché, Mr. Stephanski, 
happened to be reading a Mexican news- 
paper and he saw an advertisement by 
the Mexican Confederation of Industrial 
Chambers, which is something like our 
chamber of commerce except that it is 
a semipublic body. The advertisement 
said that it would be beneficial to Mexico 
if the productivity of Mexican industry 
could be improved. 

That gave Mr. Stephanski an idea, and 
he went to the aid people and said, Well, 
now, maybe we could do something for 
Mexico like we have done for countries 
in Europe and start an industrial pro- 
ductivity project in Mexico.” 

Accordingly, our United States aid 
representatives took the initiative and 
contacted the representatives of this 
industrial chamber of Mexico and said, 
“Wouldn't. you like to have some of our 
United States money to start an indus- 
trial productivity program?” That is 
exactly how that project was started. It 
was not initiated by a request by the 
Mexican Government for our help; it 
was initiated by our representatives 
seeking new ways to spend United 
States dollars and selling the program 
to the Mexican Government and to 
Mexican industrialists. 

That activity ought to cease immedi- 
ately. We have so often sold these pro- 
grams to governments who have not been 
particularly interested in them, not suf- 
-ficiently interested, at least, to spend 
their own money on them. The moment 

-we stop pouring the money in, the proj- 
ects cease, and we have accomplished ab- 
solutely nothing but to throw American 
tax dollars down the drain. 
Much as I think the Committee on 
International Operations has accom- 
plished there is much more it can accom- 
plish. We should not wait until these 
dollars have been wasted. We should 
-be looking over the shoulders of these 
administrators while they are in the 
process of approving these projects, to 
stop the waste before it starts. That 
will not be so easy but it can be done. 

If our committee will acquire a sizable 
and able staff and insist upon being giv- 
en access to the facts and the reasoning 
in the decisions of these administrators, 
while these programs are being formu- 
lated, I am sure we can stop some of 
the foolishness. I am confident, also, 
that the very existence of that staff and 
its inquiries will discourage free spenders 
from making foolish decisions and 
spending American money on foolish 
projects. 

There are some quotations in the re- 
port on Iran which I think are gems. 

You have heard me mention Mr. 
Warne. Mr. Warne wrote a book about 
his activities in Iran entitled “Mission 
for Peace.” In that book he quoted a 
conversation with the Prime Minister of 
Iran, Dr. Mossadegh, in Washington, 
when Mr. Warne had just become direc- 
tor of the aid mission to Iran. 
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Mr. Warne talked about turning 
money over to Iranian officials. 

“Oh, but, Mr, Warne,” Dr, Mossadegh said, 
near the end of this first meeting. “You 
must control every penny of this money. 
None of it must be let out of your hands. 
You must not let the crooks get this money.” 


We have just approved a new pro- 
gram for the Middle East to meet the 
crisis there. We have relaxed safe- 
guards and restrictions on the expendi- 
ture of $200 million. 

I have discussed with colleagues in the 
House, some of them members of our 
subcommittee, the manner in which 
that money can be committed before the 
end of this fiscal year. We cannot see 
how the $200 million can be spent by 
June 30, unless we just write checks to 
governments in the Middle East. That 
is called budgetary support. 

We have developed some very fancy 
names for the foreign- aid program— 
defense support, economic assistance, 
technical assistance, and budgetary sup- 
port. But budgetary support is just a 
euphemism for giving cash to a foreign 
government. 

With the warning of Dr. Mossadegh 
about his own Officials in our minds, how 
can we justify spending $200 million in 
budgetary support where we will have a 
minimum opportunity of watching the 
way in which the money is spent. 

I hope the International Operations 
Subcommittee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, and its staff, will watch the admin- 
istration of the Middle East program 
under the resolution recently adopted, 
and do all that it can to see that our tax 
dollars are used honestly and intelli- 
gently for the purpose for which they 
were appropriated. 

There is another curious quotation in 
the Iranian report, on page 46, from Dr. 


Fitzgerald. Dr. Fitzgerald has been ` 


deputy director of the International Co- 
operation Administration and its pred- 
ecessor agencies for years. On June 
29, 1954, when the Agency was called 
the Foreign Operations Administration, 
Dr. Fitzgerald said, in a memorandum on 
the Iranian aid program, and I quote: 


Embassy USOM (that means United 
States operations mission) must think we 
are Fort Knox. Something must be done 
to get them out of the clouds. 

United States is eventually going to get 
tired of underwriting the Iranian external 
and internal economy. What is Iran doing 
to increase its exports and foreign exchange 
earnings? I think it is extremely difficult 
to justify United States funds to finance 
internal purchases of grain and tobacco. 


That was not the criticism of one who 
was opposed to foreign aid; that was a 
comment of one who has been perhaps 
the focal point of the administration of 
this aid program over the years, one who 
is not noted for his niggardliness in 
the spending of United States tax dol- 


lars on foreign-aid programs. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to say, in clos- 
ing, that the Reader’s Digest article 
which I have inserted in the RECORD is 
well documented. I have a marked copy 
with complete references to support the 
factual statements made. By and large, 
the sources are the hearings of congres- 
sional committees or reports of the 


Agency itself. 
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I hope that when the mutual- security 
bill comes before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House, and the House 
of Representatives itself, the representa- 
tions made by the administrators of the 
foreign-aid program and the represent- 
atives of the Department of State will 
be very closely scrutinized. I hope the 
Committee and the House of Represent- 
atives will take those steps which are 
necessary to keep this program from get- 
ting out of bounds and to reshape it and 
reform it so that it will be directed to- 
ward its original purpose and not just 
become a permanent boondoggle and 
waste of United States tax funds. 

I am convinced that our legitimate 
objectives can be far more effectively 
advanced with fewer dollars; that when 
the money is hard to get, the countries 
who want our aid will strain themselves 
more, and in straining themselves will 
strengthen themselves and more surely 
and more quickly become stable and self- 
sufiicient. 

I am hopeful that when we consider 
the appropriations for the foreign-aid 
program we will be able to make siz- 
able and intelligent reductions in its size 
and afford some relief to the American 
people. 

With the $72 billion budget and the 
spontaneous protests which have come to 
every Member of this body from the peo- 
ple of the United States, I say it is in- 
cumbent upon all of us, but especially 
upon the Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, to make cuts in this program 
which Iam certain will improve it, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
-of my time. 


TAX REDUCTION AND FEDERAL 
SPENDING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
-gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. SaD- 
Lak] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the time has come when the Congress, 
in response to the urgent needs of the 
country and the ever-growing concern of 
our constituents, must seriously review 
the problem of high taxes which are be- 
ing used to support more and more Fed- 
eral spending. The time has come to 
enact a realistic program of forward 
scheduling of tax reductions for all in- 
come-tax payers, individual and corpo- 
rate. I am convinced that achievement 
of a moderate schedule of income tax 
rates is necessary to the continued vi- 
tality and growth of our Nation’s econ- 
omy, and to the maximum advances in 
the standard of living of all our citi- 
zens. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I direct the 
attention of my colleagues to the bill I 
have introduced today, H. R. 6452, which 
schedules annual reductions of indi- 
vidual income-tax rates in each bracket, 
and of the corporate income tax over a 
period of 5 years, beginning January 1, 
1958. These reductions can be granted 
to our citizens out of the increased reve- 
nues resulting from normal economic 
growth without increasing any other 
taxes. However, this can only be done 
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der control. I believe that my bill would 
serve to restrain ever-increasing Govern- 
ment spending so that Americans can 
look forward to regularly scheduled tax 
reductions. H. R. 6452 further provides 
adequate safeguards, in the form of post- 
ponement procedures, to assure that 
none of the scheduled tax reductions 
will result in a return to deficit financ- 
ing. In fact, if the economy continues 
to grow over the period when the reduc- 
tions are scheduled as it has in recent 
years, there should also be sufficient 
growth in total revenue to provide for 
regular retirement of a portion of the 
national debt. 

The legislation provides for coordi- 
nated reductions in all the progressive 
rates of individual tax, with the first 
bracket rate being reduced from 20 to 
15 percent. The top rates of tax would 
be brought down to 42 percent, the in- 
dividual tax from its present top of 91 
percent, and the corporate tax from its 
present top of 52 percent. Specific 
examples of individual tax rate reduc- 
tions, over the 5 years, follow: $4,000- 
$6,000 bracket, from 26 to 17 percent; 
$8,000-$10,000 bracket, from 34 to 19 
percent; $12,000-$14,000 bracket, from 
43 to 21 percent; $16,000-$18,000 
bracket, from 50 to 23 percent; and 
$20,000-$22,000 bracket, from 56 to 25 
percent. Appendix A shows the new in- 
dividual rates for each year as proposed 
under my bill. Appendix B provides a 
means by which individual taxpayers 
can compute their tax liability at the 
end of the rate reduction period, as com- 
pared to their current tax liability. Ap- 
pendix C illustrates for corporate tax- 
payers how the present normal tax 
would be reduced from 30 percent to 22 
percent, and the surtax from 22 to 20 
percent. 

This legislation is primarily designed 
to moderate the tax impact on individ- 
uals and on small and growing business, 
and to eliminate the tax barrier to start- 
ing new businesses. The problem is en- 
tirely a matter of rates. Both as re- 
gards unincorporated businesses, which 
approximate 84 percent of the over 4 
million business units in the country, 
and the owners of incorporated small 
business, the major tax impediment is 
the system of steeply graduated rates 
of individual tax—the rates which begin 
with 22 percent on taxable income be- 
tween $2,000 and $4,000, increase rapidly 
to a rate of 50 percent on taxable income 
between $16,000 and $18,000 and go on 
up to a top rate of 91 percent. The in- 
corporated firms have the additional 
problem of the corporate tax, especially 
the combined top rate of 52 percent 
which applies to income over $25,000. 
None of the special devices previously 
suggested for aiding small business effec- 
tively deal with the real source of the 
problem. Any and all of them would set 
up new inequities and discriminations 
within the tax laws. Many of them 
would add greatly to the complexity of 
the laws. By contrast, a moderate scale 
of individual and corporate rates would 
solve the problem with fairness and 
equity for all. Especially, the one per- 
centage-point difference between each 
rate bracket from 15 percent at the bot- 
tom to 34 percent at the $80,000-$90,000 
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bracket, and two percentage points 
thereafter would insure a minimum tax 
impediment to the beginning of small 
business and growth of all business. 

Estimated individual tax savings under 
my bill, based on 1956 income levels, 
would be $10.6 billion, as shown in Ap- 
pendix D. Nearly 60 percent of the total 
savings would fall in the taxable income 
brackets up to $6,000. Seventy-nine per- 
cent of the savings would come in the 
taxable brackets up through $16,000 to 
$18,000, where the 50 percent rate ap- 
plies. Only 6.3 percent of the savings 
would accrue to the brackets above 
$50,000. Thus, the benefits of this legis- 
lation are heavily centered in the first 
bracket and the lower progressive brack- 
ets of the individual income tax. 

The relatively small savings total in 
the brackets above $50,000 makes clear 
that revenue considerations are no bar- 
rier to the scheduled reductions in the 
higher rates. I have proceeded on the 
dual premise that, first, under a reformed 
rate structure there is no reason why an 
unincorporated business or other indi- 
vidual taxpayer should pay a higher top 
rate of tax than a corporate taxpayer 
and, second, the lower the top rate of 
individual tax the greater will be the pro- 
tection for all middle bracket taxpayers. 
Proof of the latter point is found in other 
proposals for reducing the progressive 
rates which always link higher rates at 
the top with higher rates in the middle 
brackets. I cannot too strongly stress 
the point that concern for small-busi- 
ness and other middle-bracket taxpayers 
cannot be fully translated into a reason- 
able rate structure without a consistent 
contraction of the rates all up and down 
the line. 

As to corporations, it is estimated that 
the total corporate-tax savings, based on 
1956 income levels, would be about $4.2 
billion. 

Assuming continuance of prosperity 
and economic growth, it is reasonable to 
expect that the scheduled reductions 
would be fully realized without net reve- 
nue loss to the Federal Government, 
probably with some net gain. For exam- 
ple, under existing tax rates, budget 
revenues of the Federal Government 
have grown from $59.4 billion in fiscal 
year 1955 to an estimated $70.6 billion 
in fiscal year 1957, or a net gain of more 
than $11 billion. Some of this gain re- 
fiects the impact of inflation on revenues, 
but the major part of it has resulted from 
economic growth itself. 

Based on 1956 income levels, it would 
take annual revenue growth of only 
about $3.0 billion a year to accomplish 
the schedled rate reductions without net 
revenue loss to the Treasury. If the 
economy grows in step with the recent 
historic average, the revenue growth 
should average up to $4.0 billion a year 
without inflation. Moreover, less than 
one-half of the annual revenue effect of 
the individual tax cuts and none of the 
revenue effect of the corporate tax cut 
would be refiected in fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Speaker, my decision to introduce 
this bill at this time comes from study of 
two conflicting trends. On the one hand, 
there are strong pressures within and 
without the Government for spending 
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the revenue increase resulting from eco- 
nomic growth instead of applying it to 
tax reduction. On the other hand, there 
is among our citizens and businesses a 
dangerous and growing dissatisfaction 
with the income tax rate structure as it 
now stands, most evident as regards the 
tax impact on new and small business, 
self-employed professional people, and 
the whole range of middle income 
families. 
COUNTERING THE SPENDING TREND 


By the nature of basic policy legisla- 
tion, and of spending authorizations, 
commitments for Federal spending on 
many programs extend a number of years 
ahead. Thus, the introduction of new 
spending programs, and the enactment 
of new spending authorizations for old 
programs, have the effect of usurping tax 
reduction opportunities which otherwise 
would occur out of revenue growth over 
a period of years. 

The primary purpose of forward sched- 
uling of income-tax reduction is to set 
up competition for tax reduction in a 
potential amount which has significance 
for all income taxpayers, as against using 
revenue growth to expand old and under- 
take new Government spending pro- 
grams. 

Existing procedures result in a one- 
sided budget operation. Each year, there 
is thorough inquiry into Government ex- 
penditures, first by the Budget Bureau, 
then by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and finally by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. There has been no 
such annual inquiry as regards the tax 
or revenue side of the budget. 

In fact, there has been no general in- 
quiry specifically directed to the exces- 
siveness of income-tax rates by either 
the Ways and Means Committee or the 
Senate Finance Committee, since 1948, 
9 years ago, Because of circumstances, 
beyond their control, these tax-writing 
committees haye not been able to pro- 
vide a continuing forum in which tax- 
payers, individually or through their 
representatives and voluntary organiza- 
tions, could reflect their views or choices 
as to the advantages to be derived from 
a moderate and reasonable scale of rates, 
as compared to increased Federal spend- 
ing on any and all programs. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means I find this 
situation increasingly uncomfortable. 
During periods of war and readjustment, 
it was understandable that the commit- 
tee should be looked upon essentially as 
the initiating body for tax collection. 
However, in my view it is now time for 
the committee to become the motivating 
force for tax saving. 

Accordingly, the effect of my bill is 
to call upon the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to adopt a related role in budget 
making, that of a jealous guardian of 
taxpayer rights and interests. It is my 
conviction that this role can be best per- 
formed by the forward scheduling of tax 
reductions. Only in this way can there 
be equal competition as against the for- 
ward commitments for Federal spending. 

Should essential needs arise for pro- 
grams of increased spending, then tax 
reduction over 5 years of the amount 
scheduled could result in a return to 
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deficit financing, except for the effective 
safeguards in the legislation. 


POSTPONEMENT PROCEDURES 


These legislative safeguards are in the 
form of postponement procedures where- 
by the scheduled rate reductions could 
be spread out to a maximum of 9 years 
without change in the basic law. The 
legislation places the initiative for post- 
ponement in the hands of the President, 
but a balance has been struck in the 
burden and exercise of postponement 
authority for final decision as between 
the Congress and the executive branch. 

While the postponement procedures 
may be applied separately as between 
corporate and individual reductions 
every postponement of an individual tax 
rate cut must be accompanied by a post- 
ponement of a corporate tax cut. The 
only limitation on this “linkage” is 
where the result would be to postpone 
a corporate reduction for more than 
1 year. 

The bill further provides that each 
scheduled reduction in either the indi- 
vidual or corporate tax may be post- 
poned for only 1 year with the schedule 
of subsequent reductions also being 
moved ahead 1 year. Thus, it is possi- 
ble to phase these reductions over a 
maximum period of 9 years without new 
enabling legislation, should budget con- 
ditions require full resort to the post- 
ponement procedures. 

Specifically, the President is empow- 
ered to make, by November 15, a post- 
ponement from January 1 to July 1 of an 
individual tax cut which, if permitted 
to go into effect as scheduled, would 
cause an imbalance in the Federal 
budget for the current fiscal year. This 
postponement would be accompanied by 
a postponement of the scheduled corpo- 
rate tax cut from January 1 to July 1. 
However, if the President has not, by 
November 15, postponed a corporate tax 
cut because he did not postpone a cut in 
the individual tax, he would be empow- 
ered to review the scheduled corporate 
tax cut in relation to the prospective 
budget situation for the following fiscal 
year. If such review indicates that the 
scheduled reduction would cause an un- 
balanced budget in such following fiscal 
year, then he would postpone the sched- 
uled corporate reduction from January 
1 to July 1. 

The legislation also provides that the 
President would in his annual budget 
message recommend to the Congress 
whether any postponed rate reduction 
should become effective on July 1, or 
whether such reduction should be fur- 
ther postponed to January 1 next. This 
procedure is designed to provide the 
Ways and Means Committee, the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the Congress as 
a whole, the opportunity to review the 
revenue needs in light of the budget 
situation, whenever the President rec- 
ommends postponement of a scheduled 
January 1 reduction. 

Acting on the basis of such review, the 
Congress may, by means of a joint reso- 
lution which has become law before May 
15, make finally effective, as of July 1, 
any scheduled reduction in individual 
and corporate tax cuts which had by 
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Presidential action first been postponed 
from January 1 to July 1, or further 
postpone such cuts until January 1. 
This action may include a further post- 
ponement of a corporate tax cut to Jan- 
uary 1, while making an individual tax 
eut finally effective as of July 1. In 
the event the Congress has not so acted 
under these alternatives then the Presi- 
dent may again act. By May 15 he may 
further postpone a corporate reduction 
or corporate and individual reductions 
until January 1, but this authority is 
limited to previously deferred reductions 
and may be invoked only if the July 1 
scheduled cuts would cause budget im- 
balance in the coming fiscal year. 

In the event of postponement until 
January 1, either by joint resolution or 
in its absence by action of the President, 
the schedule of subsequent reductions is 
moved ahead 1 year, but with the limi- 
tation that each reduction may be put off 
only 1 year by use of the postponement 
procedures. This means that the first 
scheduled reductions could not be put 
off more than 1 year and that subsequent 
reductions must come within 2 years of 
each other, 

The Presidential postponement au- 
thority may be questioned as a delega- 
tion of the tax-levying responsibility to 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Such, however, would not be the result, 
as the President would have no author- 
ity to increase taxes, or to change any 
scheduled reduction after the effective 
dates set forth. 

In fact, the present procedure—or lack 
of it—actually makes available to the 
executive branch increased taxation 
the revenue growth—without having to 
recommend increased levies. Under the 
procedures in my bill, in the event of a 
postponement of a scheduled tax cut, the 
Executive would only be reimposing for 
a 6-month period that which, in the 
absence of the legislation, would exist 
for an indefinite period. Thereafter, the 
Congress would have adequate oppor- 
tunity to decide whether the reduction 
should be postponed a further 6 months, 
If the Congress did not act, the pre- 
sumption would be that it intended at 
that time to let the President make the 
next decision, based on the statutory 
factors. 


THE CASE FOR INCOME TAX RATE REFORM 


The growing dissatisfaction with the 
income tax rate structure goes much 
deeper than normal taxpayer irritation 
with a heavy tax load. It reflects a grow- 
ing recognition that there is something 
fundamentally wrong with a tax struc- 
ture which penalizes hard work, risk 
taking and achievement. 

The basic source of the complaint is 
the steeply graduated rates, which start 
after only $2,000 of taxable income, 
reach 30 percent at the $6,000 to $8,000 
bracket, 50 percent at the $16,000 to 
$18,000 bracket, and go on up to a top 
rate of 91 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to emphasize 
to my colleagues in the House that the 
present rates increase with particular 
severity over the range of income re- 
ceived by such important elements of our 
society as small-business men, profes- 
sional people, and farmers, salesmen, 
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technicians, supervisors, and skilled 
craftsmen. If such individuals by their 
own enterprise and hard work advance 
their income, they find that the Govern- 
ment lets them keep only a rapidly de- 
clining proportion of it. 

There can be no doubt that both the 
present high combined corporate-tax 
rate and the steeply progressive indi- 
vidual rates are serving to prevent an 
adequate flow of investment funds, and 
especially venture capital, into new and 
expanding business. In fact, it may be 
stated flatly that this Nation has a se- 
vere shortage of new capital, and espe- 
cially venture capital, because the tax 
laws are designed to produce such a 
shortage. The extremely severe rates in 
the middle and higher income brackets 
are an especially limiting factor on the 
accumulation of new capital for invest- 
ment in new and growing enterprises. 

When this situation is considered in 
relation to the needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing population, and millions of new 
workers coming into the labor force, it 
becomes clear that the time has come 
to begin an orderly plan for reducing the 
rates which discourage individual effort, 
prohibit adequate savings, and threaten 
the industrial vitality and supremacy of 
our Nation. Even under a fair and mod- 
erate rate structure, our economy may 
be hard-pressed to generate all the sav- 
ings needed to meet all opportunities to 
advance production and living standards 
without inflation. 

To narrow the range of rate gradu- 
ation, it is necessary that relatively more 
relief, percentagewise, be given to the 
graduated part of the rates than to the 
basic rate. The rates above the basic 
rate of 20 percent are the graduated 
part. These range from 2 percent in the 
$2,000 to $4,000 taxable income bracket, 
to 71 percent at the top, all on top of the 
basic rate of 20 percent. Note, however, 
this graduated part is of least importance 
from a revenue-producing standpoint. 
The graduated part of the rate structure 
actually provides only about 17 percent 
of the revenue derived from the indi- 
vidual tax, or about $5.5 billion out of 
about $33 billion. The remainder, or 83 
percent, comes from the basic rate of 
20 percent paid on all taxable income. 
Thus, the higher percentage reductions 
in the rate ranges above 20 percent will 
have considerably less revenue effect 
than the smaller percentage reduction 
applying to the first bracket rate. 

My bill provides a focal point for the 
expression of taxpayer interest in using 
revenue growth to reduce excessive in- 
come tax rates instead of to support in- 
creased government spending. I feel 
certain that many taxpayers, both indi- 
vidually and through various groups to 
which they belong, will express their 
views on this legislation to their repre- 
sentatives in government. I will urge 
the Ways and Means Committee to 
schedule hearings at the earliest possible 
moment. Itis my hope that this legisla- 
tion will be enacted well before the end 
of the current session of the Congress. 

As a final point, I urge taxpayers to re- 
late the advantages to themselves and to 
their businesses of achieving the moder- 
ate scale of tax rates at the end of 5 
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years, as set out in appendices B and C, 
as against postponing or perhaps even 
foregoing ultimate achievement of such 
rates to accommodate higher Federal 
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spending on any and all programs. We 
cannot have both the tax reductions and 
the spending. It is up to the taxpayers 
to make a choice and, Mr. Speaker, I be- 


~ APPENDIX A 
Individual tax rates 
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lieve that as elected representatives of 
the people we already know with cer- 
tainty what that choice will be—tax re- 
duction, 


‘Taxable income bracket ! Present) Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, | Jan, 1, Taxable income bracket ! Present} Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, Jan. 1, | Jan. 1, | Jan, 1, 
rates 1958 1 1960 1961 1962 retes 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 

$0 20 19.0 18.0 17.0 16.0 15 || $26,000 to $32, 62 55.0 48.0 41.0 34.0 27 
$2,000 to 84 22 20.5 19.5 18.5 17.5 16 || $32,000 to 338, 65 58.0 51.0 43.0 36.0 28 
$4,000 to 36, 26 24.5 23.0 21.5 20.0 17 || $38,000 to $44 69 61.0 53.0 45.0 37.0 29 
$6,000 to $8,000. 30 23.0 26.0 24.0 21.0 18 || $44,000 to $50, 72 64.0 56.0 47.0 38.0 30 
$8,000 to 81 34 31.0] 28.04 25.0) 22.0 19 || $50,000 to $60, 25 66.0 57.0 48.0 39.0 31 
$10,000 to $12, 38 35.0 32.0 28.0 24.0 20 || $60,000 to $70, 78 69.0 60.0 51.0 40.0 32 
$12,000 to $14, 43 39.0 35.0 31.0 26.0 21 || $70,000 to $80, 81 71.0 62.0 52.0 41.0 33 
$14,000 to $16, 47 42.0 87.0 32.0 27.0 22 || $80,000 to $90, 84 74.0 64.0 54.0 44.0 RA 
$16,000 to $18,000 50 45.0 40.0 35.0 29.0 23 || $90,000 to $100, 87 76.0 68.0 56.0 46.0 36 
$18,000 to $20,000. 53 48.0 42.0 36.0 30.0 24 || $100,000 to $1 s9 78.0 68.0 58.0 48.0 ?8 

000 to $22,000. 56 50.0 44.0 38.0 32.0 25 || $150,000 to 90 80.0 70.0 60.0 50.0 40 
$22,000 to $26, 69 | 53.0 47.0 40.0 33. 0 26 || $200,000 and over 91 82.0 72.0 62.0 52.0 42 


1 After deductions and exemptions. 
wives filing joint returns. 
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Tax computation tables, individuals 


Applies to single persons, married persons filing separate returns, and “split incomes” of husbands and 


‘The tax 
If the taxable income 1 is— 
Is: Present law Will be: Year 1962 

Note OOO- 20 percent of the taxable income. 15 percent of the taxable income. 
Over $2,000 but not over $4,000... $400, plus 22 percent of excess over $2,000_ $300, plus 16 percent of excess over $2,000, 
Over $4,000 but not over $6,000... $840, plus 26 percent of excess over 84,000 $620, plus 17 percent of excess over $4,000, 

l t not over $8,000.. $1 360. plus 30 percent of excess over $6, $960, plus 18 percent of excess over $6,000, 
Over $8,000 but not over $10,000_ $1,960, plus 34 percent of excess over $8,000. $1,320, plus 19 percent of excess over $8,000, 
Over $10,000 but not over $12,000. $2,640, plus 38 percent of excess over $10,000. $1,700, plus 20 percent of excess over $10,000, 
Over $12,000 but not over $14,000. $3,400, plus 43 percent of excess over $12,000. $2,100, plus 21 percent of excess over $12,000. 

K it not over $16,000. $4,260, plus 47 percent of excess over $14,000.. $2,520, plus 22 percent of excess over $14,000. 


$6,200, plus 53 percent of excess over $18, 


„260, plus 56 percent of excess over 22905. 


Over $20,000 but not over 822,000. $7, 

Over $22,000 but not over $26,000... $8,380, plus 59 percent of excess over 822,000. 
Over $26,000 but not over $32,000... -$ $10,740, plus 62 percent of excess over $25,000, 
Over $32,000 but not over $38,000__. -| $14,460, plus 65 percent of excess over $32,000. 
Over $38,000 but not over $44,000. .| $18,360, plus 69 percent of excoss over $88,000. 
Over $44,000 but not over $50,000. a 500, plas 72 percent of excess over $44,000. 
Over $50,000 but not over $40,000... <i 820, plus 75 nt of excess over 850,000 
Over $60,000 but not over $70,000... -| $34,320, plus 78 percent of excess over $60,000... 
Over $70,000 but not over . 000. ---| $42,120, plus 81 percent of excess over 570,000 


0 

Over $100,000 but not over $150,000... 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000.__ 
Over $200; 


$2,960, plus 23 percent of excess over $16,000. 
$3,420, plus 24 percent of excess over $18,000, 


„000, plus 25 percent of excess over $20,000. 


$4,400, pips 26 percent of excess over $22,000, 


$7,060, plus 28 percent of excess over 

$8,740, plus 29 percent of excess over $33,000. 
$10,430, plus 30 percent of excess over $44,000. 
$12,280, plus 31 percent of excess over $50,000. 


-| $15,380, plus 32 percent of excess over $60,000. 


$18,580, plus 33 percent of excess over $70,000. 
$21,880, 34 percent of excess over $80,000. 
$25,280, plus 36 percent of excess over $90,000, 


-| $28,880, plus 38 percent of excess over $100,000, 


$47,880, plus 40 percent of excess over $150,000. 
$67,880, plus 42 percent of excess over $200,000. 


3 After deductions and exemptions, 


APPENDIX C 
Corporate tax rates 
Pres-] Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
ent 1. 1958/1, 1959/1, 1960/1, 1961/1, 1962 
Normal tax 1. 30 26 4 23 22 
Surtax 4_....... 22 22 22 22 21 20 
Combined 
tax rate 2. 52 48 40 44 42 
1 On all net income. 
3 On net income exceeding $25,000. 
APPENDIX D 


Taz savings by taxable income brackets, 
based on 1956 income levels 


Taxable income 1 
bracket 


six | ge 
888888883835 | a 


20 

2 

26 

£> 30 

to 810. 34 
$10,000 to 812.000 38 
$12,000 to 514.000 43 
$14,000 to $16,000. 47 
$1 $18,000.. 50 
53 

56 
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1 After deductions and exemptions, 
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Tar savings by taxable income brackets, 
based on 1956 income levels—Continued 
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$150,000 to $200,000. 
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$200,000 and over 


REDUCTION OF THE BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, never be- 
fore have the people of the United States 
been so forcibly aware of the tremendous 
expenditures made by the United States 
Government. 

President Eisenhower started a gigan- 
tic wave of national protest in submit- 
ting to the Congress the largest peace- 
time budget in the history of the world. 

It must be remembered for all time 
that the presentation of this budget by 
the Chief Executive was accompanied by 
the most peculiar and unusual reaction 
within the administration itself. The 
Secretary of the Treasury was openly 
opposed to the budget as presented, and 
the President was only lukewarm in his 
justification of it. No wonder that seri- 
ous doubts were raised as to the validity 
of the budget. 

Congress reacted to this and adopted 
& resolution (H. Res. 190) which would 
have given the President an opportunity 
to review and cut his own budget, prior 
to the time that Congress was called 
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upon to act on it. The President refused 
to do this. 

Let one fact forever remain clear on 
the record. Subsequent to the presenta- 
tion of the President's budget, tremen- 
dous opposing reaction was felt through - 
out the country. Congress recognized 
this immediately. Prior to taking any 
formal action on any part of the budget, 
it sought to give the President an oppor- 
tunity to correct or to amend a budget 
of which he was obviously not too proud. 
This opportunity he failed to take. 

What the President could not or would 
not do, two enterprising reporters under- 
took todo. David Kraslow and Edwin A. 
Lahey of the Knight newspapers, Wash- 
ington bureau, have done an outstanding 
article entitled “A Look at the Fine Print 
in United States Budget.” This article— 
not intended to be a technical analysis 
of the budget—certainly convincingly 
dramatizes what could have been done 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment with its own budget requests, which 
admittedly were too big at the time they 
were presented to the Congress. 

This article should and undoubtedly 
will receive national attention. 

Every Congressman will receive even 
more letters and telegrams from citizens 
in the vein of the following letter from 
Mr. Jack Mabley: 


LETTER TO ConGressMeN—Let’s Cur Down 
THIS SPENDING 
YOUR CONGRESSMAN AND MINE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is the first time I 
have ever written my Congressman. 

T hope you get thousands of letters start- 
ing with those words. 

I have never been angry enough to write. 

Iam now. 

You must be as horrified as I was at the 
incredible waste in Government documented 
by Ed Lahey and David Kraslow in their 
analysis of the new budget in the Miami 
Herald and the Chicago Daily News. 

You must work to stop it. 

I am a professional writer, and I find I can 
do little more than sputter in rage in trying 
to record my feelings. 

We are fools. What kind of suckers are we 
to pay $3,100,000 for artistic and athletic 
presentations abroad, to support $16,500 
doormen who don’t work, to pay $434,812 
for the permanent committee for the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes device? 

If two newspaper men spending a week 
going over the printed budget can uncover 
millions and millions in boondoggling, how 
much more waste must be concealed in the 
boxcar figures that make up a $72 billion 
budget? 


THESE OUTLAYS ARE RIDICULOUS 


Let us be specific, Is there any reason why 
items such as these should not be reduced or 
cut out of the budget: 

Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commission, 
$100,000. Trade fairs in foreign countries, 
$29,900,000. Ammunition, medals, badges for 
civilian rifle practice on Sunday mornings, 
$300,000. 

Getting Mexican seasonal workers to United 
States farmers, $2,683,000. National Monu- 
ment Commission, $25,000. 

And take a long, hard look at the $1 mil- 
lion increase in miscellaneous items for your 
own House of Representatives. 

From $1,165,000 to $2,165,000 for miscel- 
laneous items, 
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What in the world does $1 million worth 
of additional miscellaneous items constitute? 
Do you know, or does anyone know? 

Multiply these expenditures by the hun- 
dreds that have been unearthed by Lahey 
and Kraslow, and you can approach the 
budget cut of $6,500 million that Senator 
Harry Brno, of Virginia, says is possible. 

That is the highest cut suggested by any 
responsible Washington lawmaker, When 
first offered it seemed out of reach, 

GOVERNMENT SHOWS INCOMPETENCE 

After reading the breakdown on the budget, 
T believe you should make it your goal. 

I believe that when the head of the Gov- 
ernment says the budget cannot be reduced, 
and two newspapermen can unearth the 
asinine expenditures that Lahey and Kraslow 
uncovered, the head of the Government is 
displaying gross incompetence. 

In a private business he would be fired. 

Our hopes lie with you and other Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. 

I am writing in this manner because I hope 
every person who read the budget analysis, 
and is as outraged as I am, will write his 
Congressman. I have this opportunity to 
show I am writing mine, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack MABLEY, 

Miami Herald-Chicago Daily News Writer. 


This outstanding analysis by David 
Kraslow and Edwin Lahey points out 
something the American people should 
remember for a long time, the making of 
the Federal budget and its presentation 
in the first instance is the responsibility 
of the President of the United States. 
When the American people are presented 
with a budget for the Federal Govern- 
ment, as was done for the fiscal year 
1958, it is no wonder that many of them 
will be prompted to feel as Jack Mabley 
did when he wrote: 

I believe that when the head of the Gov- 
ernment says the budget cannot be reduced, 
and two newspapermen can unearth the 
asinine expenditures that Lahey and Kraslow 
uncovered, the head of the Government is 
displaying gross incompetence. In private 
business he would be fired. 


People have a right to know that their 
only hope in this situation lies with the 
Congress of the United States. The Con- 
gress is fully aware of its duty and re- 
sponsibility. The House of Representa- 
tives has to this date acted on only 5 of 
the 15 or so appropriations bills covering 
the fiscal 1958 budget. These are H. R. 
4897, Post Office and Treasury; H. R. 
5189, Interior and related agencies; H. R. 
5788, General Government; H. R. 6070, 
independent offices; and H. R. 6287, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Labor Departments. 

The House of Representatives, in act- 
ing on these appropriations bills embody- 
ing only 20 percent of the funds request- 
ed by the President has made reductions 
totaling over $800 million. There are 
many more appropriations bills yet to be 
considered. It is without any question in 
my mind that the Congress of the United 
States will continue to exercise the will 
of the people in making further reduc- 
tions in the President’s budget requests. 

Our thanks should be extended to two 
outstanding reporters, David Kraslow 
and Edwin Lahey, and the Knight news- 
paper organization for dramatizing and 
publicizing the situation to the benefit of 
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all Americans. Here is what they said 

and found: 

Here’s Your ITEMIZED STATEMENT, Mr. TAX- 
PAYER—A LOOK AT THE FINE PRINT IN THE 
UNITED STATES BUDGET 


(By David Kraslow and Edwin A. Lahey) 


WASHINGTON: —Come browse with us 
through the 1,249 pages of the Federal 
budget. 


To borrow some language from the movie 
ads this reveals the stark secret in the heart 
of the bureaucrat, which he dared not 
face. 

It is a brutal upsurge of emotions. It 
is an experience that will leave a lump 
in your throat and make your spine tingle. 

Put all those feelings together, and you 
wind up in pretty bad shape. 

As an individual taxpayer, distinct from 
the corporate and the excise taxpayer, you 
have more than a passing interest in the 
Federal budget for 1958. 

It so happens that the increase in this 
budget, including the fatty tissue, is almost 
precisely parallel to the estimated increase in 
individual income tax payments for the com- 
ing year. 

If we may burden you now with the first 
of many figures that enter into this discus- 
sion, the Eisenhower budget has gone up 
from $68,900,000,000 in 1957 to $71,800,000,- 
000, and increase of $2,900,000,000, in esti- 
mated expenditures. 

The estimated income from tax receipts 
has been increased from $70,600,000,000 to 
$73,600,000,000, a gain of $3 billion. 

And the estimated increase in individual 
income tax payments goes up from $38,500,- 
000,000 to $41 billion. 

In other words, individual taxpayers, like 
that man on the bus next to you, will put 
up $2,500,000,000 of the $3 billion increase 
in estimated expenditures. 

President Eisenhower wants us to approach 
this budget in a wholesome frame of mind, 
You must think big, as becomes a citizen 
of a great nation. A government must pro- 
vide the services it people need. 

It should actually make you proud to learn 
that you are participating in a program for 
air-conditioning Federal buildings at a cost 
of $328 million. 

They are giving it to you easy in this pro- 
gram. It will be stretched out over 7 years, 
and the cost for air conditioning in 1958 
won't be more than $41,850,000. 

And you must be manly about it when you 
learn that the United States Army spends 
$300,000 a year to finance pleasant and 
wholesome Sunday morning recreation for 
the civilian members of several thousand 
private rifle clubs. 

Mr. Eisenhower's words of cheer should also 
sustain you when you ponder with us why 
the miscellaneous items in the contingent 
expenses of the House of Representatives 
should be increased from $1,165,000 this year 
to $2,165,000 in 1958. 

Or why it should cost $70,000 annually for 
a hearing board that held 23 days of hear- 
ings in 1 year. 

There are dozens of little items in the 1958 
budget to give the uninitiated pause, or even 
irritate them. But you'll have to take the 
solemn word of your temporal rules that this 
is a tight budget, a spending program that 
a rich and proud nation can well afford. 

And you will have to grit your teeth and 
hang on to your faith when you read the in- 
nocent report of a bureaucrat to Congress 
that he seems to lose money when he sells 
stockpile material at less than he paid for it. 

Optimistic as the White House is about 
our future, somebody over there must think 
that a lot more of us are going bankrupt 
next year. They’ve asked Congress to in- 
crease the salaries of referees in the United 
States courts from $1,233,500 in 1957 to 
$1,699,000 in 1958. 


1957 


SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS A DAY TO INVESTIGATE 
SPENDING 

The hopeful type of taxpayer might get a 
lift out of one item in the 1958 budget. 

There is a sum of $335,000 left over from 
$400,000 appropriated in 1957 to pay experts 
$75 per day to assist the President in the 
establishment of more efficient business 
methods in Government operation. 

Mr. E can turn a lot of experts into produc- 
tion at $75 per day with this, and they could 
find a lot to intrigue their fancy. 

They might discover that Federal payrolls 
expand sometimes at a more rapid rate than 
the expansion of duties assigned to the 
Payrollers. 

In the rivers and harbors and flood- control 
division of the Army Corps of Engineers, for 
example, there is indicated a need for some 
flood-control work at the hiring hall. 

The budget for this branch of Government 
(which carries out the provisions of the 
annual pork barrel bill) has increased from 
$172,645,137 in 1956 to $196,385,000 in 1958. 

The increase in money is about 13 percent. 

But the jobs in this agency have been in- 
creased 23 percent, from 16,507 in 1956 to 
20,257 in fiscal 1958, 


SMALL AGENCIES—BIG MONEY 


The Public Housing Administration could 
attract attention, for the same reason. 

The Public Housing Administration wants 
to add $6 million in 1958 to its annual con- 
tributions to public housing agencies. They 
have asked Congress to increase this item in 
the budget from $93 million in 1957 to $99 
million in 1958. 

And for the arduous task of giving away 
$6 million more than they are giving away 
this year, the Public Housing Administration 
needs a boost in its administrative budget, 
the man says, from $10,700,000 to $13,300,000 

The President's $75-per-day efficiency ex- 
perts might take more than a second glance 
at a small agency with 5 employees in the 
Department of the Interior. 

This agency is known as the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Board of Review, and its budget 
need for 1958 is $70,000. 

Coal mine operators who object to orders 
issued by Federal safety inspectors may ap- 
peal to this board for review, revision, or re- 
lef from these orders. 

In 1956 this agency determined four ap- 
peals which required a total of 23 days of 
hearings, the book says. 

Then there is an item in the Census Bur- 
eau’s estimate calling for $212,189 to collect 
certain agricultural statistics. The official 
description of the work for which this $212,- 
189 is requested is as follows: 

“Information is compiled on cotton ginned 
at 11 dates during the ginning season.” 

The gathering of information is a big 
operation over at the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Agricultural Research Service in this 
department has increased its budget from 
$94,416,000 in 1957 to $102,580,000 in 1958. 

The home economics branch of this Serv- 
ice reports this year that it needs some extra 
money to expand its inquiries into the prob- 
lems of fat in human nutrition. 

The cost of making crop and livestock esti- 
mates has also shot upward. This branch at 
Agriculture had $4,626,854 in 1956. It went 
— 3 in 1957, and wants $5,737,100 in 
1958, 


CASH NEEDED TO KILL INFORMATION 


There's a different twist to an informa- 
tion item in the budget request of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

They have a little branch over there that 
wants money to kill Information, rather than 
to collect it. 

The book says this bureau is “for develop- 
ment of national policy on and evaluation 
of the flow of unclassified information to 
minimize access to such information by un- 
friendly nations,” 
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A committee of Congress has recommended 
that this bureau be abolished. But it keeps 
coming back for more and more money. It 
had $49,710 in 1956 and wants $105,000 in 
1958. 

Another note for the attention of the $75- 
per-day efficiency experts is detected in a pas- 
sage of the voluminous budget estimates of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The VA reports that it needs an extra $67,- 
760,000 now “to cover uncontrollable educa- 
tion and training costs which are exceeding 
the original estimates.” 

You had a $4,000 taxi bill. 

We invest heavily in culture these days to 
win the love of people in other lands. 

The President has a special international 
program in this connection. It had a 
$9,900,000 budget for 1957. Mr. Eisenhower 
wants $20 million in 1958, most of it for trade 
fairs in foreign countries. 

Some $3,100,000 of this Presidential fund 
would be spent for artistic and athletic pres- 
entations abroad, under the direction of the 
Department of State. The Department con- 
ducted 30 such invasions in 1956 and 47 in 
the current fiscal year. Secretary John Fos- 
ter Dulles wants 59 of these artistic and 
athletic presentations to go to foreign lands 
next year. 

The Department of State has still another 
cultural device for buying love, through 
educational exchange activities. 

The purpose of this project is to promote 
the foreign policy of the United States 
through exchange of key persons, selected for 
their capacity to build up a receptive climate 
of public opinion overseas. 

This pursuit of love cost us only $18 million 
in 1956. In the current year the bill will 
be $20 million. 

But for fiscal 1958, Dulles wants to spend 
$30 million out of the Treasury in the crea- 
tion of a receptive climate of public opinion 
overseas. On top of this $30 million, the 
program would benefit from $3,575,000 in 
foreign currencies, generated by the sale of 
surplus commodities, 


MEMBERSHIP DUES ARE ON THE RISE 


The Department of the Interior is also very 
culture conscious. One of its permanent 
projects is the Commission of Fine Arts. 

“The commission advises the President, 
Congress, and the department heads on mat- 
ters of architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
other fine arts,” the prospectus says. 

Cost to the taxpayer: 

In 1956, $22,200; in 1957, $31,000; in 1958, 
$35,000. 

There are four payroll jobs on this com- 
mission. 

United States membership in a large crop 
of international organizations might be in- 
cluded under the head of culture, or as a 
phase of our political maturity. 

Membership dues are on the rise. We paid 
$33,859,285 in the current fiscal year to be- 
long to international agencies. The Depart- 
ment of State is asking $37,475,552 for this 
purpose in 1958. 

The United Nations is our most expensive 
club. Membership here for 1958 will cost 
$29,603,337. 

The cost of belonging even to the teensy- 
weensy little organizations is going up. 

Our dues in the International Bureau for 
the Publication of Customs Tariffs are in- 
creasing from $2,233 in 1957 to $8,658 in 
1958. 


THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS EARMARKED 
FOR RIFLE PRACTICE 


Our Government thinks of recreation, as 
well as culture, in its budget. 

The National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, a bureau in the Army, will 
spend $300,000 in the coming year for recrea- 
tion for the civilian members of 3,300 rifle 
clubs in the United States. 

The rather tenuous justification for this 
project seems to be that a citizen who is 
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good with a rifle can prove mighty handy 
if we're invaded, provided some other gov- 
ernment agency doesn’t evacuate him. 

The $300,000 is for ammunition for issue 
to members of rifie clubs and to competitors 
at authorized matches. Also, for the is- 
suance of trophies, medals, and badges for 
„ to ciyilian members of rifle 
clubs. 

A lot of traveling goes with this rifle club 
gambit. The travel budget for this activity 
in 1956 was only $4,407. In 1957 it jumped 
to $30,000. And in 1958 the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice wants to 
spend $80,000 on travel. 

The National Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, a great source of rec- 
reation for the public, looks onward and 
upward in its annual budget estimates. 

For 1956 the Service had $10,443,000. It is 
asking for $14,523,000 for 1958. 

The park and recreation program of the 
Service has a separate budget that is almost 
triple what it was in 1956 ($1,988,746, as 
compared with $702,000). 

This program provides technical services 
essential to public use in the fields of biol- 
ogy, geology, history, and archeology. Also, 
“archeological investigations and salvage on 
Federal water control projects, and surveys 
of historic American buildings and sites.” 

When a taxpayer grows weary of feeding 
gumdrops to the tame bears under the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior, 
he can drift off to a forest which will be well 
are for him by the Department of Agricul- 

ure. 

The Forest Service in Agriculture wants 
$11,500,000 from Congress next year for a 
new program of recreational facilities in the 
national forests. This agency wants an ad- 
ditional $4 million to give to the States for 
tree planting. 

FISH WE GOT IN 1958 BUDGET 


Recreation to many people means fish, 
and fish we got in this budget for 1958. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, which had a budget 
of $6,539,317 in 1946, is Congress to 
come up with $11,500,000 in 1958. 

Some of the big items of expense for this 
Service are the “management of fishery re- 
sources, administration of wildlife resources, 
and the control of predatory animals and 
injurious rodents.” 

There is also a Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, down for $5,985,000 in 1958. 

Its purposes are “scientific and economie 
studies, conservations, management, investi- 
gation, protection, and utilization of com- 
mercial fishery resources, incl whales, 
sea lions, and related aquatic plants and 
products.“ 

The United States also belongs to an In- 
ternational Fisheries Commission, which 
seems to get more expensive every year. 

In 1956 our participation in this Come 
mission cost us a modest $455,000. In 1957 
the budget is $1,265,587. And for 1958 the 
Department of State, which has a man in 
charge of fish, says it needs $1,654,000 to 
keep up appearances in this organization. 


TAKE YOUR PICK OF COMMISSIONS 


Did we say commissions? 

You name it, we've got it. 

One of the most intriguing is the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission, 
which had $200,000 from Congress to com- 
memorate the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of that eminent hard money man. 

The birthday was celebrated on Jan. 11, 
1957. 

But they will probably be cleaning up the 
field until June 30, 1958, the end of the 
next fiscal year. The 1958 budget has 
$150,000 in it to wind up the labors of this 
Commission. 

Then there is a grant of $225,000 to the 
Booker T. Washington Centennial Commis- 
sion, “to promote interracial good will.” 
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This Federal grant actually is a grant to 
the State of Virginia, whose legislature 
created the Booker T. Washington Centen- 
nial Commission between innings of their 
debates on “interposition.” 

The Boston National Historical Sites Com- 
mission had $40,000 for the purpose of pre- 
paring an inventory of historic sites and 
buildings in Boston and vicinity, together 
with an analysis of their condition.” 

There is also the Franklin D, Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission which got $10,000 
from Congress to formulate plans for “loca- 
tion, design, and construction of a perma- 
nent memorial to Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
Washington or its immediate environs.” 

The challenging feature of this FDR com- 
mission is that of the $10,000, the commis- 
sion is spending $4,710 in travel in 1957 just 
to locate a place “in Washington or its im- 
mediate environs,” where we have the cheap- 
est taxicab rates in the United States. 

The Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown 
Centennial Commission had $115,000 appro- 
priated in 1957 and is down for $88,000 in 
1958. This commission is authorized to pay 
experts $50 a day to plan a celebration com- 
memorating the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of Jamestown in 1607 and the 
winning: of independence at Yorktown in 
1781. 

Soo Locks Centennial Celebration Com- 
mission * * * minor league operation * * * 
only $15,000 authorized, two budgets ago. 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commis- 
sion, $144,000 appropriated in 1957. It will 
spend about $55,000 in 1958 “to prepare plans 
and program commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of Theodore Roosevelt’s birth. 

Travel expenses for the six payrollers on 
the Theodore Roosevelt commission in- 
creased from $1,200 in 1957 to a planned 
$3,000 in 1958. 

The Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commis- 
sion, $51,500 in 1956 and $48,500 in 1957. 

What did this commission do with 
$100,000? 

The budget book says it “cooperated with 
other organizations in commemorating in 
1956 the centennial of Woodrow Wilson’s 
birth.” That’s all it says. 

There is also the “Permanent Committee 
for the Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise.” The 
book says the committee had $434,812 in 
1956, $14,700 in 1957, and should have $14,000 
in 1958. 

The purposes of this committee are to pre- 
pare a history of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to set up an annual lecture 
or series of lectures, and to publish a me- 
morial volume of the late Justice Holmes’ 
writings. 

There’s a brand new one in the 1958 budget. 

It's the National Monument Commission, 
for which Congress is expected to provide 
$25,000 in the coming year. The two mem- 
bers of this Commission would be permitted 
to spend $6,000 of this on travel. 

This commission will be “responsible for 
securing plans and designs for a monument 
to the Nation symbolizing the ideals of 
democracy as embodied in the freedoms of 
speech, religion, press, assembly, and peti- 
tion.” 

Finally, there is the National Security 
Training Commission. It had $50,000 in 1957 
and wants $75,000 in 1958 for its 6 payrollers. 

And who would argue with its purpose? 

This commission is “concerned with the 
development of policies and standards 
governing the welfare, health, morals, and 
safety of reservists undergoing 6 months of 
training.” 

PACIFIC ISLES COST TAXPAYERS 

A few paragraphs of the budget carry a 
note of sadness for those who believe that 
man is essentially good. 

The 58,000 natives on the 2,141 Pacific 
islands that became our trust territory after 
the defeat of Japan are about the gentlest 
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souls you could find outside an old people’s 
home. 

But they could be dead-end kids the way 
the cost of a judiciary for these islands 
increases. 

The judiciary for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands cost the United States 
taxpayers $44,310 in 1956. This year they 
want $53,000. 

The cost of the High Commissioner's Of- 
fice for these sleepy islands has also in- 
creased from $34,766 in 1956 to $61,500 in 
1958. 

Our whole civilian administration of these 
Pacific islands—including grants—costs us 
about $85 per native. 

In the Bureau of Employment Security of 
the Department of Labor, there is another 
item that casts doubt upon the basic good- 
ness of man. 

This Bureau supplies United States farmers 
with seasonal workers from Mexico, under 
terms negotiated with the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

This program, devised solely for the con- 
venience of American farmers, cost the tax- 
payers $1,957,000 in 1956. They want $2,- 
683,000 for 1958. 

And part of that increase is for the rising 
cost of inyestigation of contract violations. 
This is going up from $331,536 in 1956 to 
$634,700 in 1958. 

In other words, in spending $2,683,000 of 
tax money to get seasonal workers for United 
States farmers in their hour of need, the 
Government must use $643,700 of this to see 
that the farmers are not cheating these 
workers. 


STOCKPILE LOSSES HITTING RECORD 


In its concern for the welfare of all 
branches of society, our Government has not 
forgotten the private industrialist and busi- 
nessman. 

Programs connected with defense produc- 
tion, particularly the stockpiling of stra- 
tegic materials that western mining in- 
terests find slow moving articles, offer sur- 
prising bits of information in the big budget 
book. 


One program for the expansion of machine- 
tool producing capacity provides for install- 
ing under lease Government-owned machine 
tools in the plants of private producers. 

Another paragraph on defense production 
reveals a program to round out capacity 
to produce steam turbines and turbine gears 
by installing machinery and equipment in 
plants of private contractors. 

The biggest part of this defense program, 
of course, is the acquisition of strategic 
minerals. The budget for 1957 provided $21 
million for the minerals program. 

For 1958 Congress is asked to provide 
$40 million for the purchase of domestic 
tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar, and columbi- 
um-tantalum. 

It will come as no shock to the taxpayer 
that these programs are conducted at a loss 
out of the revolving fund used to build up 
stockpiles and to keep manufacturing facili- 
ties of private industry up to par. 

In 1956 these losses to the Government 
(meaning the taxpayer) totaled $19,700,000. 
In 1957 the loss will be $38,500,000. 

In 1958 the Government expects to set a 
peacetime track record, with a loss of $42 
million in conducting the programs of all 
the defense production agencies. 

The reasons for this loss belong in the 
history of economics as a science. 

“These losses primarly result from the re- 
sale of high-cost material at market prices,“ 
the Budget Bureau reports to Congress. 

(They probably didn’t know it, but this 
line is an indirect steal from an old record- 
ing called Two Black Crows. One of the 
characters tells how he raised goofer feathers 
at a cost of $4 and then sold them for $4, 
“You can’t make money that way,” said the 
second Black Crow. “We found that out,” 
the first man replied.) 
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Our natural concern for mineral stockpiles 
calls for a lot of surveys. 

The Department of the Interior has one 
survey going for “coordination and advice to 
the Federal Government on all phases of 
metals, minerals, and solid fuels, including 
mobilization planning.” 

This survey had $225,000 in the 1956 
budget. For the coming year, the Depart- 
ment is asking $313,000 for the project. 

In the Bureau of Mines at the same De- 
partment, there are bigger and more expen- 
sive surveys under way for research and in- 
vestigation of ferrous and nonferrous metals, 
and nonmetallic minerals. 

This survey weaseled along on only $14,- 
743,000 in 1956, but the Department wants 
$19,575,000 in 1958. 

‘The geologic survey of the Department, an- 
other separate project, is working along the 
same general line, to get an “accurate ap- 
praisal of the Nation’s mineral resources.” 

This survey had $5,718,441 in 1956. It 
wants $8,400,000 in 1958. 

There is one more survey in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that we'll bet you never 
heard about. : 

It’s the Cadastral Survey Division of the 
Bureau of Land Management. This survey 
will cost $500,000 in 1958 to “locate and iden- 
tify legal boundaries of lands under applica- 
tion for lease and disposal, including sub- 
merged lands on the outer Continental 
Shelf.” 

CIVIL SERVANTS LIKE TO TRAVEL 

A trip is good for what ails you, the travel 
ads say. 

Your servants in the Federal Government 
like to travel, too. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration got 
$3,852,160 in 1956 for trayel expenses. Busi- 
ness must haye increased considerably in 
1957 because the CAA was given $5,910,188 
for travel. 

And the President has asked Congress to 
jump the agency's allowance for travel to 
$9,522,534 for 1958. 

There is a 600 percent jump in travel ex- 
penses for the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce—from $10,998 in 1956 to $82,500 in 
1957 and 1958. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service wants its 
travel allowance virtually doubled—from 
$240,000 in 1957 to $474,100 in 1958. 

The office of the administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency spent 
$492,676 for travel in 1956. The budget 
makers felt like rounding off the figure for 
1958—at $1 million. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission did 
$659,815 worth of traveling in 1956. For 
1958, the request is just about double— 
$1,247,700. 

There are many more examples attesting 
to the boom in Government travel, such as 
the Civil Service Commission (up from 
$464,700 to $609,000), the Federal Trade 
Commission (up from $163,861 to $272,500), 
and the Atomic Energy Commission (up 
from $2,800,000 in 1956 to an even $4 million 
for 1958). 

In fact, there are few instances where 
agencies asked for less travel money than 
they have been getting. 

Business is so good. 


RENT GOING UP WITH BUILDINGS 


When you moved out of the rented apart- 
ment into the home you bought, there were 
no more worries about paying rent to a land- 
lord. 

That’s the way it was with you. 
with our Department of State. 

The Department has been spending—at an 
increasing rate—a lot of money buying 
buildings overseas to house our diplomats 
and their staffs. 

So does the figure in the budget for the 
rental of buildings abroad go down? It does 
not. It goes up. 


But not 
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The Department purchased $8,500,000 
worth of buildings overseas in 1956, $19 mil- 
lion in 1957 and the request for 1958 is $20 
million, 

At the same time, the overseas rental and 
utility costs for the Department went from 
$1,755,701 in 1956 to $1,866,895 in 1957 to a 
requested $2,230,802 for 1958. 

Uncle Sam’s Government is a big and 
growing operation and his hunger for big- 
ger and better office buildings seems to be 
unquenchable. 

The supersecret Central Intelligence 
Agency, about which only a few select offi- 
cials know anything, is going to get a new 
home in Washington. Cost: $49 million. 

The money was appropriated in this year’s 
budget, but the bulk of it is to be spent in 
1958 or later. Not even the plans will be 
completed until late this calendar year. 

The Smithsonian Institution is going to 
get a new Museum of History and Tech- 
nology. Cost: $33,712,000. 

This money also was provided in the 1957 
budget, but less than $2 million has been 
spent and the plans are still in the works. 
Construction cannot be started until tem- 
*porary buildings are removed from the site 
selected for the museum, 

Even the Federal flowers are headed for 
a new home. There's a new appropriation 
request of $587,000 in the 1958 budget so 
that the greenhouses of the Botanic Garden 
can be relocated. 


FULL DISCUSSION WOULD FILL SHELF 


This has admittedly been a sketchy review 
of this magnificent volume entitled “The 
Budget of the United States Government for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1958.” 

A truly adequate discussion would fill a 
library shelf. A simple taxpayer could not 
even understand the necessity for spending 
hundreds of millions on a bomber that might 
be outmoded before it flies. 

But we hope we've given you a general 
idea. After reading through this budget, we 
feel as though we've finally achieved the 
life ambition of every literate adult and read 
War and Peace. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Vorys of Ohio (at the request 
of Mr. Baumuart) for the remainder of 
the week on account of official business. 

To Mr. Roserts of Alabama (at the 
request of Mr. Ralxs) for the rest of the 
week on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Sapiak for 20 minutes today and 
to extend his remarks. 

Mr. Horrman for 10 minutes today on 
the subject of Dave Beck’s determination 
to have a fair hearing. 

Mr, Fascett (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) for 30 minutes today and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN to revise and extend re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
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today and include some of her own testi- 
mony. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MACDONALD. 

Mr. ZasLocki and to include some ob- 
servations. 

Mr. GRIFFIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Vorys (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
CULLOCH). 

Mr. Focarty to revise and extend re- 
marks he made today in Committee of 
the Whole and to include extraneous 
matter, 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT. 

Mr. WEAVER, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4090. An act to provide a 15-month 
extension of the existing corporate normal 
tax rate and of certain excise tax rates. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock 41 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 29, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


672. A letter from the Vice Chief of Naval 
Material, Department of the Navy, trans- 
mitting the ninth semiannual report of 
contracts in excess of $50,000 for research, 
development, and experimental purposes 
awarded by the Department of the Navy, for 
the period July 1 through December 31, 1956, 
pursuant to Public Law 557, 82d Congress; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

673. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics), trans- 
mitting reports on Army, Navy, and Air Force 


prime contract procurement actions with. 


small and large concerns for work in the 
United States for the first 7 months of fiscal 
year 1957, pursuant to Public Law 268, 84th 
Congress; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

674. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by certain Gov- 
ernment agencies, pursuant to the act ap- 
proved July 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 434); to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

675. A letter from the chief scout execu- 
tive, National Council of Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, transmitting the 47th Annual Report of 
the Boy Scouts of America for the year 1956, 
pursuant to the act of June 15, 1916 (H. Doc. 
141); to the Committee on Education and 
Labor and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 53. A bill to consoli- 
date into one act, and to simplify and make 
more uniform, the laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration relating to com- 
pensation, pension, hospitalization, and 
burial benefits, and to consolidate into one 
act the laws pertaining to the administra- 
tion of the laws administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 279). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 71. A bill to prohibit 
the payment of pensions to persons con- 
fined in penal institutions for periods longer 
than 60 days; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 280). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 76. A bill to amend the 
Veterans’ Regulations to provide an increased 
statutory rate of compensation for veterans 
suffering the loss or loss of use of an eye 
in combination with the loss or loss of use 
of a limb; with amendment (Rept. No. 281). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 358. A bill to increase 
the monthly rates of pension payable to 
widows and former widows of deceased vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, includ- 
ing the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine 
Insurrection; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 282). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 1264. A bill to provide 
that certain veterans suffering from active 
pulmonary tuberculosis shall be deemed to 
be permanently and totally disabled for pen- 
sion purposes while they are hospitalized; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 283). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 3658. A bill to liberalize 
certain criteria for determining eligibility 
of widows for benefits; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 284). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs; H. R. 72. A bill to amend 
section 21 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, to provide for the disposition of certain 
benefits which are unpaid at the death of 
the intended beneficiary; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 285). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 216. Resolution for consid- 
eration of H. R. 4136, a bill to extend the pe- 
riod within which Export-Import Bank of 
Washington may make loans; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 286). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 217. Resolution for consid- 
eration of H. R. 5538, a bill to provide that 
withdrawals, reservations, or restrictions of 
more than 5,000 acres of public lands of the 
United States for certain purposes shall not 
become effective until approved by act of 
Congress, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 387). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 6452. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide for 
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scheduled personal and corporate income tax 
reductions and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 
H. R. 6453. A bill to provide cost of living 
increases in the compensation of postal em- 
ployees in localities of 500,000 population or 
more; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 6454. A bill to amend the act for the 
retirement of public-school teachers in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R, 6455. A bill to amend the act for the 
retirement of public-school teachers in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 6456. A bill to amend section 304 (d) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, with respect to the disposition of cer- 
tain imported articles which have been seized 
and condemned; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 6457. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the 
gradual elimination of the taxes on the 
transportation of property; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6458. A bill to appropriate $800,000 
for the construction of the Hopkinton- 
Everett Reservoir project in the Merrimack 
River Basin; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H.R. 6459. A bill to allow a deduction for 
income tax purposes of certain expenses in- 
curred by the taxpayer for the education of a 
dependent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 6460. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide uniform longevity grades 
for the postal field service” approved May 
3, 1950; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 6461. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of projects for fiood control, water con- 
‘servation, and other purposes in the Kaskas- 
kia River Basin, Ill; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
= By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 6462. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. R. 6463. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the importa- 
tion of hardwood plywood; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 6464. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce and even- 
tually repeal the taxes on the transportation 
of property; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 6465. A bill to provide a minimum 
initial program of tax relief for small busi- 
ness and for persons engaged in small busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6466. A bill to provide that the Presi- 
dent shall include in the budget submitted to 
the Congress under section 201 of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, an item for not 
less than $2 billion to be applied toward re- 
duction of the national debt; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 6467. A bill to reorganize the civil- 

defense functions of the Federal Govern- 
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ment, to establish a Federal Department of 
Civil Defense, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H. R. 6468. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6469. A bill to provide for payments 
in lieu of taxes to State tax authorities with 
respect to certain real property subject at 
the time of its acquisition by the United 
States to real property tax committed to 
the discharge of bonded indebtedness for any 
public improvement; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request): 

H. R. 6470. A bill to amend and clarify the 
Congressional intent of section 200 (c) Pub- 
lic Law 346, 78th Congress, as amended 
(693 f, title 38, U. S. C.), to include the 
provision of necessary space for full-time 
accredited representatives of veteran organ- 
izations on Government buses for transpor- 
tation between Veterans“ Administration 
offices located within one State or Federal 
district; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H. R. 6471. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, with respect 
to procedures on applications for facility 
licenses, and for other purposes; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mrs. BLITCH: 

H. R. 6472. A bill to provide for the 
acquisition and addition of certain lands to 
Fort Frederica National Monument, in the 
State of Georgia, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. R. 6473. A bill to amend the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, to pro- 
hibit labor organizations from paying, with- 
out authority from the members, the legal 
fees of officers accused of illegal acts allegedly 
committed otherwise than in the perform- 
ance of their duties; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 6474, A bill to establish a Veterans 
Preference Employees Appeals Office, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6475. A bill to provide that certain 
compensation payable to certain officers and 
employees reinstated or restored to duty by 
administrative or court action shall be paid 
out of current appropriations for the depart- 
ment or agency concerned; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6476. A bill to establish penalties for 
failing to comply with certain recommenda- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission and for 
defeating, deceiving, or obstructing any per- 
son with respect to any preference granted 
him by the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 6477. A bill to amend Veterans’ Reg- 
ulation No. 10 to provide that the widow of a 
peacetime veteran who married the veteran 
within 15 years after his last d e or 
release from the service may be entitled to 
death compensation in case of the service- 
connected death of the veteran; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. ALGER: 

H. R. 6478. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COAD: 

H. Res. 218. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on and Currency to in- 
vestigate and study the manner in which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation exercises its 
authority to sell certain farm commodities; 
to the Committee on Rules, 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Tennessee, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to deploring the ar- 
rangements now existing which make service 
in our Armed Forces abroad a hazard by 
depriving our servicemen, their civilian com- 
ponents, and dependents of each, of the 
rights and guaranties of our Constitution 
when they are stationed in other lands, etc.; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 6479. A bill for the relief of Spiri- 
doula G. Amarantos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARRIGG: ‘ 

H. R. 6480. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Shir- 
ley Davis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 6481. A bill for the relief of Lt. Wil- 
fred N. More; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H. R. 6482. A bill for the relief of Clare F. 
Young; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R. 6483. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Nancy A. Lynn; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 6484. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
2 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 6485. A bill for the relief of Moy 

Ngok Ngor; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 6486. A bill for the relief of Nathan 
Schreiber; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Buy Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 6487. A bill for the relief of Brando 
Corrado; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6488. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna De Angelis Guignino and her daugh- 
ter, Rosalba Guignino; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 6489. A bill for the relief of Thomas 

A. Howe; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 6490. A bill for the relief of Zoran 
Lambic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6491. A bill for the relief of Ferdi- 
nando Scappaticci; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H.R, 6492. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Harold J. O'Connell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUND (by request) : 

H. R. 6493, A bill for the relief of Severino 
Passi Gateb; to the Committee on the Judi- 
© 


lary. 
H. R. 6494. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Patricia Bunch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. SAYLOR (by request): 
H. R. 6495. A bill for the relief of Max 
Haleck; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of California: 
H.R. 6496. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Teresa Milesi Scoman; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. TELLER: 

H. R. 6497. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Abad Ribera, his wife Angeles Badell Ribera, 
and their daughter, Angeles Badell Ribera; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 6498. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
Ehrmann; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 6499. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Sybil Thompson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


177. By Mr. BEAMER: Resolution adopted 
by the Grant County Bar Association com- 
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posed of the members of the legal profession 
in Grant County, Ind., on March 22, 1957, 
endorsing H. R. 9 and H. R. 10 to provide 
equal tax rights for the self-employed; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

178. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of West 
Branch Manufacturers’ Association of Wil- 
Hamsport, Pa., urging the Congress of the 
United States to accomplish corrective meas- 
ures which will reduce the discriminatory 
progression in surtax rates, and that consid- 
eration be given to statutory limitation of 
maximum surtax rates to avoid any 
further abuse of Government power to levy 
taxes on personal and corporate income; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

179. By Mr. HARVEY: Petition of 36 resi- 
dents of the 10th Congressional District of 
Indiana asking Congress to enact legislation 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic 
beverages in interstate commerce and to pro- 
hibit radio and television advertising of al- 
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coholic beverages; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

180. By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas; Petition of 
Edward B. Madden, Little Rock, Ark., and 
others expressing approval of H. R. 2803 and 
H. R. 2804, which would establish a system 
for the classification and compensation of 
scientific and professional positions in the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

181. By Mr. MCINTOSH: Petition of the 
City Commission of City of Port Huron, 
Mich., opposing further diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

182. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of Mrs, 
Ethel Clark Lewis and 126 other residents of 
West Alexander, Pa., favoring the enactment 
of legislation which would prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and its broad- 
casting over the air; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Commissioner John J. Allen of the 
Salvation Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
29, Commissioner John J. Allen, of the 
Salvation Army, retires after 50 years of 
distinguished service. Although he 
served all over the United States and in 
countries around the world, we feel that 
he belongs especially to us in Columbus, 
Ohio, where he served the Salvation 
Army and the community for many 
years. Here are some facts about Com- 
missioner Allen’s life and achievements: 

Born in Hazleton, Pa., in 1887. 

Commissioned Salvation Army officer 
over 50 years, rendering distinguished 
service. 

Held the position of chief of staff of 
the Salvation Army for 7 years in Lon- 
don. This is the highest appointive po- 
sition in the Salvation Army. 

During the First World War, he was 
senior chaplain of the 77th Division. 
His organizing genius was recognized by 
military authorities and he was trans- 
ferred to General Headquarters, Chau- 
mont, where in addition to administra- 
tive work, was appointed senior chap- 
lain of advance section service of supply. 

As a chaplain in the United States 
Army, Commissioner Allen was deco- 
rated for bravery with the Croix de 
Guerre at Vesle River. 

During the Second World War, Com- 
missioner Allen was called to be a mem- 
ber of staff of Chief of Chaplains in 
Washington, D. C. 

In October 1940, the commissioner 
suggested and effectively organized the 
heads of welfare organizations that had 
served in World War I and formed what 
later became the United Service Organi- 
zations. y 


For the past 3½ years he has traveled 
around the world as special representa- 
tive of the general of the Salvation 
Army, holding conferences with top 
world leaders in government, church, 
and educational fields with a view to 
seeing how the Salvation Army can bet- 
ter serve, especially in the underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Commissioner Allen has been a great 
servant of the Lord, and richly deserves 
to live long to enjoy the retirement to 
which his long record of splendid service 
to his country and to the Salvation Army 
entitles him. ` 


Anniversary of Byelorussian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the geo- 
graphic location of Byelorussia has de- 
termined the history of the country. 
This innocent nation, situated between 
Western and Eastern Europe, has been 
throughout most of her history under 
the domination of foreign powers. For 
over 3144 centuries the Byelorussian peo- 
ple had to endure enslavement by her 
predatory neighbors. It was not until 
the First World War, when the advanc- 
ing German armies forced the Bolsheviks 
to leave the subjugated country, that the 
Byelorussian people, on March 25, 1918, 
proclaimed their independence. 

With the establishment of the repub- 
lic, the Byelorussians zealously set to 
work to expand activities in every aspect 
of national life. Although their period 
of independence was short, the Byelorus- 
sian people made concrete progress in 
the social, economic and cultural fields. 
In the international field, this infant na- 


tion demonstrated its ability to take its 
place among the community of nations. 

Unfortunately, however, this tiny na- 
tion could not resist for long the en- 
croachments of Soviet imperialism. 
When the German armies withdrew in 
November of 1918, once again the Red 
forces advanced into Byelorussia. The 
independence for which the Byelorus- 
sians struggled so valiantly was again 
lost. At first, while they were consoli- 
dating their hold on the country, the 
Soviets were relatively tolerant to the 
people; but by 1928 they instituted a 
policy of Sovietization aiming at the 
elimination of all vestiges of Byelorus- 
sian nationalism. 

The extent of Soviet genocide was in- 
credible. It has been estimated that over 
4½ million Byelorussians have been 
liquidated since the Soviet occupation. 
The Kremlin was well aware that al- 
though the Byelorussian people had been 
enslaved for centuries they had managed 
to retain their national identity. Con- 
sequently, to make sure that these brave 
people would be subservient, the Com- 
munists set out to completely eradicate 
Byelorussian national feeling and to sub- 
stitute for it a Soviet culture. 

For the last 39 years the Byelorussian 
people have suffered under this inhu- 
mane Soviet brutality. However, they 
have never voluntarily accepted com- 
munism. By constant passive resistance 
and acts of sabotage these brave people 
have shown their reaction to Red rule. 
Their desire for freedom has never been 
obliterated. As long as there is any 
hope, this spirit of liberty will remain in 
their hearts. 

Accordingly, it is appropriate on this 
anniversary of Byelorussian independ- 
ence that the free world bolster this hope 
by assuring these enslaved people that 
their unquenchable desire for freedom 
will eventually triumph over alien rule. 
It is also appropriate on this occasion 
that the American people promise the 
captive Byelorussian people that we have 
not forgotten them; and that our minds 
will not be at ease until they, once again, 
are free. 
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United States Army Command Manage- 
ment School, Fort Belvoir, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert some observations by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Hon, THomas 
S. GORDON, as a result of his recent visit 
to the United States Army Command 
Management School at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
As the guest of the post commander, 
Maj. Gen. David H. Tulley, and the 
commandant of the school, Col. Frank 
Kowalski, Jr., Congressman GORDON was 
accorded a 17-gun salute, 4 ruffles and 
flourishes, and the playing of a march by 
the 356th United States Army Band, 
during which he inspected the honor 
guard. I think Members of the House 
will find his remarks on the mission, the 
methods, and the accomplishments of 
this important training institution most 
informative: 


Last week it was my distinct pleasure to 
participate in a program at the United 
States Army Command Management School 
at Fort Belvoir, Va. I would like to share 
with you some of the impressions that I 
gained from this gratifying experience. 

The primary mission of our Army is the 
defense of the Nation's security, but in re- 
cent years the Army has realized that it 
has become in peacetime a complex business 
as well as a fighting force. The present 
precarious world situation dictates that we 
maintain poised and powerful military forces 
at all times. However, even a Nation as 
abundantly endowed with resources as ours 
does not possess an inexhaustible supply of 
money, material, and manpower. There- 
fore, it is most important that in this nuclear 
age, we match technological preeminence 
with administrative and managerial profi- 
ciency. The integration of advanced busi- 
ness techniques and procedures into our 
Army will do much to increase our combat 
power. In extension of this progressive pro- 
gram, the Command Management School was 
established to assist our senior commanders 
and key staff officers to prepare themselves 
for the important tasks of managing our 
worldwide Military Establishment. 

The school is located at the fringe of 
metropolitan Washington in Fort Belvoir, 
Va., the engineer center. This fort is held 
in high esteem throughout the military 
world for its efficient operation, high level 
of military decorum, and single mindedness 
of purpose of its troops. A great deal of this 
well-deserved reputation is directly attribut- 
able to the inspiring leadership of Maj. Gen. 
David H. Tulley, the post commander. 

While the school is located physically at 
Fort Bel voir, it is under the direct command 
supervision of Gen. W. G. Wyman, Com- 
mending General of the United States Con- 
tinental Army Command. This distinguished 
military leader, who directs all our land 
‘combat forces in the United States, voiced 
the central theme of the school’s program 
when he said, “The science of management 
must be taught here in its perspective as 
a tool for the successful building of thought 
and action which will result in Armed Forces 
prepared to win a war of any dimension.” 

The school offers its participants an in- 
tensive 3-week executive development pro- 
gram. It is concerned with practical prob- 
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the management tools which are — Fico 
to him in his operations. If one single 
thought of the school could be raised above 
the others, I believe that it would be the 
essentiality of cost consciousness, cost con- 
sciousness not only in the sense of dollars 
but also the cost of the resources of money 
and material. As you well know, before 
steps can be taken to effect economies in 
the vast complex of Government, a point 
of view must first be established. The estab- 
lishment of a permissive intellectual 
climate at this school in which the par- 
ticipants are encouraged to explore the en- 
tire field of management, military and 
civilian, is a fundamental requirement in 
the Army efforts to place the peacetime op- 
eration of its forces on a sound economical 
basis. 

You will be interested to know that the 
school has found the case method of instruc- 
tion particularly effective in its program. 
This method avoids academic generalizations 
and encourages the participants to develop 
their own practical solutions to daily operat- 
ing problems. The cases which are studied 
here are uniquely Army cases reflecting ac- 
tual management situations encountered in 
daily operations. These serve the dual pur- 
poses of providing a vehicle for broad man- 
agement discussions and a means of intro- 
ducing the class participants to the new 
business tools and techniques now being 
integrated into the established Army struc- 
ture. There are no approved or school solu- 
tions. Each participant is urged to express 
his views and to test his thinking against 
the views of his classmates. We can be 
assured that in this dynamic climate, there 
can be no dogmatism or stagnation. 

An extensive guest speaker program sup- 
plements the case method, bringing to the 
school outstanding executives and educators 
from many diversified fields. The list of 
speakers includes such men as Secretary of 
the Army Wilber M. Brucker; Gens. Matthew 
B. Ridgway and Maxwell D. Taylor; Harold 
Smiddy, of General Electric; Don Mitchell, 
of Sylvania; and John Kusik, of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; along with Peter Drucker, of 
New York University; Dean Stanley Teele, 
of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration at Harvard; and Dean Arthur Up- 
gren, of Dartmouth. These lecturers bring to 
the classes the latest thinking, innovations, 
and techniques in military and civilian man- 
agement. The spokesmen from private in- 
dustry and educational institutions make a 
significant contribution to the solidification 
of the bond of understanding and friend- 
ship between leaders of private industry and 
education and their military counterparts. 
The speakers from the Department of the 


Army, after facing the critical scrutiny of the 


Command Management School participants, 
return to the Pentagon with a new insight 
into problems which the commanders have 
grappled with on a day-to-day basis in the 
field. 

This school for executives is more than a 
classroom. It is, in effect, a meeting place 
where the participating officers live, sleep, 
and breathe management on a 24-hour basis. 
Long after the formal classroom discussions 
have ended, the participants who are organ- 
ized into small discussion groups, continue 
their pursuit of solutions to the thought- 
provoking management problems confront- 
ing them, The assemblage of 50 officers and 
civilians, each with 20 or so years of sery- 
ice, represents a vast pool of experience that 
can be utilized by colleagues and is shared 
among all. The key to the school’s success 
is the discussion of down-to-earth problems 
and the exchange of ideas of how best to 
solve them. 

The Army realizes that no school can be 
any better than the men who administer it. 
Its reputation in military and academic cir- 
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cles along with the unbounded praise of its 
1,200 alumni is testament enough to what 
the commandant, Col. Frank Kowalski, Jr., 
and his astute staff have accomplished in 
just 3 short years. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out 
that the complexities of logistics and the 
magnitude of our Military Establishment 
make it necessary for alert military leaders 
to balance their skills in tactics and logistics 
with proficiency in day-to-day management. 
Iam happy to say that this challenge is be- 
ing met at Fort Belvoir. Among the grad- 
uates of the school are commanders of our 
largest installations and activities. More 
than 50 general officers, 1 admiral of the 
United States Navy, and 1 out of every 7 
or 8 colonels on active duty in the Army have 
attended the school. 

We, the Congress of the United States, are 
the great board of directors of the United 
States Army; we make the allocations, we 
periodically examine its functions, and we 
check its balance sheets. The Command 
Management Schoot ts to us be- 
cause it shapes the thinking of those who 
manage the day-to-day operations of our 
Army. 

I am sure that every Member of this body 
would be impressed with the school if they 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
visiting Fort Belvoir and observed this prime 
example of our Army’s forward thinking. 
You will find a visit a most interesting and 
thought-provoking experience and you will 
derive a clearer perspective of some of the 
problems that our Army is faced with today. 
I think we might do well to remember the 
motto of this outstanding school: “From 
knowledge the power of decision,” 


Excessive Secrecy by Government 
Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time there has been a growing in- 
clination toward secrecy on the part of 
the Department of Defense and other 
Government agencies. With all this 
secrecy they have been trying to find a 
way to stop leaks of classified material. 
In fact, last August, Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson appointed Charles A. 
Coolidge, former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, as head of a committee to study 
and draft recommendations to help pro- 
tect classified material by stopping leaks 
to the public. y 

The Coolidge Committee recommended 
penalties for persons who violate confi- 
dences and menace national security by 
disclosing classified information. Indus- 
try violators, they said, should be threat- 
ened with loss of their clearance and 
diversion of future business. For guilty 
members of the Defense Department, the 
Committee urged stern disciplinary ac- 
tion. Also news reporters, they said, 
should be subject to summons before a 
grand jury to testify on the source of 
their information. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel strongly that the 
trend toward excessive secrecy by our 
Government agencies should be brought 
to a halt. I have always felt that the 
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inherent right of people to control their 
Government rests solidly on the founda- 
tion of information. The freedom of the 
press clause in the first amendment of 
our Constitution does more than grant 
newspapers a right to print stories. It 
is a specific right held by the people to 
find out the facts about their Govern- 
ment and to disseminate and discuss 
those facts. Therefore, I am sure that 
the Members of the House agree with 
me when I say that the Coolidge Com- 
mittee was in error when they recom- 
mended that a solution is to force re- 
porters to reveal the sources of their 
information. It is axiomatic that a re- 
porter is entitled to protect his sources 
as a part of his job and the relationship 
has much in common with that of 
lawyer-client. 

The Special Government Information 
Subcommittee is presently studying this 
whole problem of executive restrictions 
on information. It seems to me that 
Congress should establish a uniform and 
universal rule on information practices, 
This rule should authorize and require 
full disclosure of information by Gov- 
ernment agencies, except for specific 
exceptions defined by statute for secu- 
rity reasons, 

Knowing the interest of my colleagues 
in this important matter, I am includ- 
ing in these remarks an excellent and 
very timely editorial entitled “Jail Is No 
Punishment?” ‘This editorial appeared 
in the Melrose Free Press, one of the 
leading newspapers in my Eighth Con- 
gressional District, on March 28, 1957, 
and was written by the managing editor, 
one of the ablest women editors in our 
country, Dorothy M. Raymond. The 
editorial deserves the thoughtful atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Jau Is No PUNISHMENT? 

The Pentagon, which is secrecy-happy to 
begin with, is trying to find a way to stop 
leaks of classified material. It has been un- 
successful in putting a thumb in its own 
censorship dike. It has been unable to dis- 
cover the person or persons within its own 
ranks who occasionally have deliberately re- 
vealed classified information, or perhaps in- 
advertently let it slip out in the wrong 
places. So now the Pentagon thinks the only 
way to solve the problem is make reporters 
reveal their sources and break their confi- 
dences. 

The Coolidge Committee is working on the 
subject but their reasoning is about as con- 
fused as it could be. In essence it goes like 
this: Grand jury actions to force newsmen to 
reveal news sources would not involve pun- 
ishment for reporters except that they would 
face jail for contempt if they refuse. In other 
words, the only way in which no punishment 
is guaranteed is for reporters to comply. 

It is correct, as Representative CLARE HOFF- 
MAN says, that there is no law which extends 
privilege to a reporter's communications. 
But by practice and precedent it has been 
generally accepted that a reporter is entitled 
to protect his sources as a necessary part of 
his job. There should be laws guaranteeing 
this privilege. 

If the Pentagon succeeds in establishing 
the precedent that reporters can be forced 
through grand jury action and the threat of 
penalties to tell all they know about whom 
they talk to in their work, then the veil of 
secrecy will become almost opaque over of- 
ficial Washington and probably in every other 
important news center, 
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Needs of Schools of Public Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently Congressman NEAL and 
I had an opportunity to participate on 
behalf of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in the annual 
meeting of the Association of Schools of 
Public Health held in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. At this meeting were represented 
the deans of all of the schools of public 
health in the United States. Asa result 
of the discussions which Congressman 
Neat and I had during this meeting, we 
told the deans of the schools of public 
health that we would be glad to give 
sympathetic consideration to sponsoring 
legislation to support the operations of 
the schools of public health if the schools 
will submit an appropriate plan for oper- 
ational assistance. 

Congressman Neat and I have sum- 
marized our views in the following letter 
to Congressman OREN Harris, chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and also to Congressman 
JoHN BELL WILLTANHS, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Health and Science of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 


Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN Harris: Congressman NEAL 
and I greatly appreciated the opportunity 
to participate, on behalf of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in the 
meeting of the Association of Schools of 
Public Health in San Juan, P. R., on Febru- 
ary 20 and 21. At this meeting were repre- 
sented the deans or directors of all of the 
schools of public health in the United States, 
including Puerto Rico. There were also 
present representatives of schools of public 
health. from several South American 
countries. 

We would like to report to you briefly on 
our meeting with the deans of the 11 schools 
of public health. 

Of the 11 schools, 5 are publicly owned 
and supported (University of California, 
Berkeley; University of Michigan; University 
of Minnesota; University of North Carolina; 
and University of Puerto Rico). Six of the 
schools are private nonprofit institutions 
(Columbia, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Pitts- 
burgh, Tulane, and Yale Universities). 

Together, they have this year 1,152 gradu- 
ate students and 536 undergraduate stu- 
dents. The largest single group among the 
graduate group consists of physicians. The 
undergraduate students are mostly public- 
health nurses. 

It should be noted that of the 1,152 grad- 
uate students, alnfdst 300 came from 65 
foreign countries. It should further be 
noted that in the State-supported schools 
of public health, more than two-thirds of 
the graduate students attending these 
schools came from other States or from 
foreign countries. 

The fact that a large percentage of the 
student body of schools of public health 
consists of out-of-State and foreign students 
makes it difficult for the publicly owned 
schools of public health to secure larger op- 
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erating funds from their State legislatures, 
There is a natural resistance to spending tax 
money for the benefit of students coming 
from other States or from foreign countries. 

Another factor which plays an important 
part in the financial structure of public- 
health schools is the fact that almost the 
entire student body upon graduation finds 
employment in public service, and for that 
reason schools of public health can count 
only on relatively slim financial support 
from alumni. 

In discharging its responsibilities in the 
field of public health, the Federal Govern- 
ment relies to a considerable extent on the 
teaching and research activities of the 
schools of public health, and it, therefore, 
has a direct interest in the adequate func- 
tioning of these schools. Finally, the large 
numbers of foreign students who attend 
schools of public health in the United States 
make these schools important centers for 
our international health programs which 
are an integral part of our foreign policy. 

The legislation which was pending before 
this committee during the 84th Congress 
provided for matching grants for the con- 
struction of facilities for medical and dental 
schools and schools of public health. The 
schools of public health have pointed out 
that beyond their needs for additional fa- 
cilities, they are also in need of funds for 
the operation of their schools. 

Congressman Neat and I told the deans of 
the schools of public health that we would 
be glad to give sympathetic consideration to 
sponsoring legislation to support the opera- 
tion of schools of public health if the schools 
will submit an appropriate plan for opera- 
tional assistance. 

May I express again on behalf of Congress- 
man Nest and myself our appreciation for 
the opportunity to learn at first hand about 
the problems of schools of public health, 
We believe these schools are playing an im- 
portant role in promoting the health and 
welfare of our people and of foreign na- 
tions, and that, therefore, their problems are 
worthy of careful study by this committee 
and its Subcommittee on Health and Science, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE M. RHODES, 
Member of Congress. 


Water Diversion and the Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 2 
and companion bills, if enacted, would 
permit diversion of great amounts of ad- 
ditional water from the Great Lakes at 
Chicago. Recently I registered with the 
Public Works Committee of the House 
my vigorous objection to such proposed 
legislation. 

While I am concerned with the protec- 
tion of valuable and vested property 
rights belonging to thousands of Lake 
Michigan real-estate owners in my dis- 
trict, I would like also to focus the atten- 
tion of Congress upon the tremendous 
stake and interest which the Federal 
Government, as a Whole, and all the tax- 
payers of the Nation have in this matter, 
The protection of a huge Federal invest- 
ment should certainly be important in 
these days when the Members, as well as 
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their constituents, are economy con- 
scious. 

To date, Congress has already author- 
ized $105 million toward this country’s 
share of developing the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

A bill has been introduced in the House 
in this session seeking authorization of 
an additional $35 million, which will 
make the total cost of this vast project 
$140 million. 

The purpose of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way development, of course, is to enable 
deeper draft oceangoing vessels to use 
the Great Lake ports. 

The legislation proposed to divert 
Great Lakes water is working directly 
contrary to, and at cross-purposes with, 
the seaway project. 

Cargo ships presently are operating 
within an inch of the bottom of the 
Great Lakes in some areas. The evi- 
dence is clear that even a so-called tem- 
porary diversion of additional water 
through the Chicago waterway will cut 
that navigation tolerance to less than 
one-half inch. 

It is clear that the diversion of addi- 
tional water will affect not only Lake 
Michigan, but most of the other Great 
Lakes as well. 

If the diversion proposal should be- 
come law, the cost of the entire St. 
Lawrence Seaway development project 
must be reevaluated. The expense for 
deeper and deeper dredging would in- 
evitably add vast sums to the overall cost 
of the project. 

Accordingly, it should be clear that 
part of the cost of providing sewage dis- 
posal for the Chicago area, which should 
be financed locally by that municipality, 
would be borne not only by Lake Michi- 
gan property owners, but also by all tax- 
payers of the United States who are un- 
derwriting the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The background and issues involved 
in the diversion proposal were well pre- 
sented in an editorial by Don Gordon 

~ writing in the Leelanau Enterprise-Trib- 
une, recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing weekly newspapers in the Nation. 
The editorial follows: 
[From the Leelanau (Mich.) Enterprise- 
Tribune of February 7, 1957] 

FUTURE or THE Great Lakes Is AT STAKE 

We of Leelanau County, surrounded as we 
are on three sides by the waters of Lake 
Michigan, should be particularly alert to 
efforts of Illinois to extend large volumes of 
emergency diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan to relieve low-water conditions in 
the Mississippi River. 

Fourteen bills already have been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives to 
allow the Chicago Sanitary District to draw 
additional water from Lake Michigan for 
sewage disposal purposes. Other water 
diversion proposals are rumored. Decisions 
reached will affect 2 nations (United States 
and Canada), 8 States, plans for the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, power stations along the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River, and Great 
Lakes shipping. Looking at the problem from 
a selfish standpoint, every inch of Lake Mich- 
igan frontage around our shores is threat- 
ened. 

The water diversion controversy arose from 
1892 to 1900 when Chieago carried out a plan 
to dispose of sewage by cutting a canal across 
the low Continental Divide about 10 miles 
west of Lake Michigan, and discharging 
sewage of the entire metropolitan area into 
the Mississippi watershed by way of the 
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Chicago sanitary canal, Des Plaines and Illi- 
nois Rivers. To achieve this purpose, it was 
necessary to reverse the flow of the Chicago 
River, and to take water from Lake Michigan 
and divert it into the Illinois and Mississippi 
River drainage basins. 

For nearly 40 years, until, at the insistence 
of our Senator Vandenberg, the Supreme 
Court in 1930 relieved the situation, enor- 
mous quantities of water were drawn out of 
Lake Michigan * * * as much as 14,000 cubic 
feet of water per second. Many local persons 
still remember what a disastrous effect this 
drainage had on our shorelines. 

The Supreme Court held that the Chicago 
water diversion had caused a lowering of 6 
inches in the levels of the Great Lakes. It 
held that the lowering of lake levels by ap- 
proximately 6 inches caused a substantial 
and injurious effect upon the carrying ca- 
pacity of vessels, and deprived navigation 
and commercial interests of facilities which 
otherwise they would have enjoyed in com- 
merce on the Great Lakes. The Court held 
too that the 6 inch lowering of the Great 
Lakes had caused substantial injury in con- 
nection with fishing and hunting grounds, 
beaches, summer resorts, and public parks. 

The Court ordered Chicago to provide 
other means of disposing of the sewage of 
the sanitary district. It also ordered diver- 
sion of water from the lakes to be reduced 
permanently to 1,600 feet per second. 

The sanitary district since then has ar- 
gued that more water is needed from Lake 
Michigan for navigation, public health, rec- 
reation, community use, agriculture, restora- 
tion of fisheries, and atomic power. Each 
of these claims has been disproved. 

The Supreme Court did, however, just 2 
months ago, modify its 1930 decree to al- 
low temporary diversion of 8,500 feet per 
second from the date of that decree (De- 
cember 17) until January 31, 1957. Illinois 
has petitioned the Court to extend this emer- 
gency diversion until the end of February. 

The Great Lakes Basin now is confronted 
with a bold demand that waters of the Great 
Lakes be used to restore water levels in the 
Mississippi River system and to maintain 
navigation at normal levels in the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, despite a pro- 
longed drought in the Mississippi Valley. If 
the precedent is established that the Great 
Lakes are to become a storage basin for the 
Mississippi Valley and other great river sys- 
tems, what of the future of our Great Lakes? 

These new and unprecedented demands for 
water come as the Great Lakes themselves 
move rapidly toward a low water cycle. 
Levels of the Great Lakes dropped 3.5 inches 
during November, reflecting reduced pre- 
cipitation for many months over the Great 
Lakes Basin, exactly the same natural phe- 
nomenon which has impaired water levels in 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. Lake 
levels have dropped more than 3 feet since 
the high levels of 1952. If you find that 
hard to believe, check the Lake Michigan 
beaches and harbors anywhere around Lee- 
lanau County. 

The Great Lakes Harbors Association, port 
cities, the Lake Carriers’ Association, and 
the governments of the States bordering the 
Great Lakes have been united in opposition 
to the demands of Chicago that the waters 
of Lake Michigan be exploited for the po- 
litical or financial benefit of the Chicago 
Sanitary District. The Canadian Govern- 
ment repeatedly has protested the attempts 
to take water from an international basin 
for the benefit of a single community. 

It has been the longstanding position of 
many interests on the Great Lakes that if 
Chicago has a legitimate basis for adjust- 
ment of the 1930 decree, it should go back 
to the Supreme Court and make its petition, 
which will become the subject of reasonable 
and thorough investigation. This important 
issue, affecting a great watershed, 2 nations 
and 8 States, should be decided by the ju- 
dicial processes and not by political methods. 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent debate on H. R. 4602, there 
was considerable discussion about dis- 
count practices and their relation to the 
4% -percent interest rate on Veterans’ 
Administration guaranteed and direct 
loans. I want to further discuss this 
matter in some detail to call to your at- 
tention the many complexities of this 
somewhat technical question. The dis- 
count practice is a device where the 
lender enlarges his net interest yield by 
obtaining a bonus in excess of the inter- 
est rate established by law. The prac- 
tice has been prevalent throughout the 
United States for several years. 

The amount of the discount or bonus 
which the lender demands depends on 
the geographical area in which the loan 
is made. During most of the 10 years 
in which the veterans’ loan program has 
operated, money has been loaned at 
par—no discount—on the east coast. 
Discounts in the South and Midwest 
have varied from 2 to 5 points during 
the last few years and they have varied 
from 4 to 8 points in the Southwest and 
on the west coast. The law prohibits 
the veteran from paying the discount, 
or bonus, to the lender for the loan; 
therefore, it is paid by the builder, if 
the real estate in question is a new house, 
or by the seller of the property if it is 
an old house. The simplest form of the 
discount transaction is as follows: 

A builder, planning to build a new sub- 
division of 100 houses with a sales price 
of $15,000 and a downpayment of $1,000, 
goes to a savings and loan bank or life 
insurance company and asks for an ad- 
vance commitment of mortgage financ- 
ing from that company. The company 
will guarantee that financing will be 
available for a loan for a veteran when 
the houses are complete and a veteran 
purchaser who is otherwise qualified 
contracts for the house. At that time 
the lender and the builder agree as to 
the amount of the discount. The 
houses are constructed by the builder, 
usually on a short-term construction 
loan which he obtains from a local bank, 
and the veteran and builder, after ap- 
proval by VA, go to closing. The vet- 
eran pays his $1,000 downpayment and 
makes a note to the lender for $14,000; 
however, the lender pays the builder only 
$13,300—5 percent less than the face 
value of the note—for the $14,000 note. 
This means that the builder has sold a 
$15,000 house and has actually only 
realized $14,300 cash from the sale. On 
the other hand, the lender owns a $14,000 
note signed by the veteran and guaran- 
teed by the Veterans’ Administration 
bearing 4½ percent interest, for which 
he paid only $13,300. In its simplest 
form, this means that the builder has 
paid a bonus to the lender of $700 per 
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house to induce the lender to make 
money available to veterans who pur- 
ehase his houses. On the project being 
described of 100 houses, this means that 
the builder has paid the lender a bonus 
of $70,000. The lender will realize, with 
interest of 4% percent per annum paid 
him by the veteran on the note, and the 
discount, or bonus, paid by the builder, a 
net interest yield of 5.01 percent through 
a maturity period of 25 years. If the 
Ioan is paid off in 12 years, the net inter- 
est yield will be 5.15 percent. 

A discount transaction involving old, 
or existing, property is slightly different. 
An owner of an old house applies to VA 
for an appraisal. If the appraisal of 
VA is suitable to him, he finds a veteran 
purchaser who is willing to pay the price 
asked for the property, so long as it is 
not more than the appraised price by 
VA. The veteran and the seller of the 
property are then confronted with the 
problem of obtaining a source of perma- 
nent financing for the loan. Applica- 
tion is made to a lender for permanent 
financing and the lender advises the 
seller of the property that he will re- 
quire a discount of five points. If the 
loan being requested by the veteran is 
$14,000, the lender takes the veteran’s 
note for $14,000 at 4½ percent, but ac- 
tually only pays the seller of the prop- 
erty $13,300. This means that the lender 
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has the veteran’s $14,000 note for $700 
less than its face value. In this instance, 
the net interest yield to the lender would 
be 5.01 percent on a 25-year loan, even 
though the maximum interest permitted 
by law is 4% percent. The veteran is 
prohibited by law from paying the dis- 
count. 

Where a builder enters into a commit- 
ment to pay a discount on his new 
houses, there is a very good chance that 
the quality of the houses will suffer as 
the builder attempts to cut corners and 
preserve his profit margin despite the 
discount he is paying. In these cases, 
the veteran pays the discount indirectly, 
since he is getting an inferior product 
for his housing dollar. 

The discount practice has proved an 
impediment to the veterans’ direct loan 
program. Before Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will make a loan to a veteran, they 
refer his application to the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program— 
VHMCP—in order that that organiza- 
tion may attempt to find a private lend- 
er. If a private lender is found, the 
lender is permitted to require the sell- 
er of the property to pay a discount 
of up to 2 points. If the seller of the 
property refuses to pay the discount, 
the veteran is not permitted to renew 
his application with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for a direct loan, since 
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the VA has approved the 2-point dis- 
count requirement as being reasonable. 

Even though the discount practice is 
used to enlarge net interest yield and 
is, in effect, an interest charge, lenders 
resorting to this practice are not af- 
fected by the State usury laws, since 
technically and legally the discount has 
not been held to be an interest charge. 

A demand has been made for an in- 
crease in interest rate on VA loans from 
4% to 5 percent. With the discount 
practice being followed, lenders are now 
obtaining net interest yields of 5 per- 
cent or more in some instances on Vet- 
erans’ Administration loans. The pro- 
posal before the Congress was that the 
interest rate be raised from 41 to 5 per- 
cent; however, there was no prohibition 
against discounts in the amendment. 
Had the amendment been adopted, the 
veteran would be required to pay the 
higher rate of 5 percent and the lender 
would be permitted to obtain all the dis- 
count points from the builder or seller 
that he could obtain. The interest rate 
was raised in December of 1956 on FHA 
loans from 4% to 5 percent. 
Even with this increase, the discount 
practice has not disappeared from that 
class of loans. FHA loans are being 
made today in many parts of the United 
States at discounts varying from 3 to 5 
points. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Marcu 29, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou to whom we owe the gift of 
this day’s life, give to us also, we pray 
Thee, the spirit to use it as we ought. 
By Thy restraining grace, forbid that 
any one of us should stain the brightness 
of this day or darken the noontide with 
any deed or decision unworthy of our 
best. Undergird with Thy wisdom and 
strength all-servants of the state who 
in these tense times are faced with grave 
and tangled problems. Upon all who 
are molding public opinion by what 
they say or write, upon all who are 
holding aloft the lamp of freedom in a 
world of dense ignorance and sinister 
evil, may Thy benediction rest. We ask 
it in the name of the Redeemer, whose 
truth shall at last make all men free. 
Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1957. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, a Senator 
from the State of South Carolina, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
thereupon took the chair as Acting Pres- 
ident pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Thursday, March 
28, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills and joint reso- 
ution in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 


H. R. 3035. An act to provide a temporary 
extension of certain special provisions relat- 
ing to State plans for aid to the blind; 

H. R. 4686. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1958, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 4803. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Chicagoland Com- 
merce and Industry Exposition, to be held at 
Chicago, Ill., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6191. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, to extend 
the period during which an application for a 
disability determination is granted full retro- 


A activity, and for other purposes; 


H. R.6304. An act to make permanent the 
existing privilege of free importation of gifts 
from members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on duty abroad, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 126. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Sixth International Trade Fair, Seattle, 
Wash., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 


H. R. 3035. An act to provide a temporary 
extension of certain special provisions relat- 
ing to State plans for aid to the blind; 

H. R.4686. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1958, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 4803. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Chicagoland 
Commerce and Industry Exposition, to be 
held at Chicago, III., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6191. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, to extend 
the. period during which an application for 
a disability determination is granted full 
retroactivity, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6304. An act to make permanent the 
existing privilege of free importation of gifts 
from members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on duty abroad, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 126. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Sixth International Trade Pair, Seat- 
tle, Wash., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


THE SUEZ NEGOTIATION WITH 
EGYPT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the New York Times this morning 
has partially lifted the curtain of secrecy 
that has shrouded the negotiations with 
Egypt. What is revealed as standing be- 
hind that curtain is far from reassuring 
to those seeking peace and stability in 
the Middle East. 

Apparently there are to be no con- 
cessions by President Nasser—either to 
the realities of the situation or to reason. 
According to the distinguished corre- 
spondent, James Reston, the terms pro- 
posed by President Nasser are terms of 
absolute control. 

Mr. President, it is to be hoped that 
further exploration will produce a more 
realistic attitude. There can be no peace 
or stability in the Middle East so long 
as one side insists that the other be held 
with its back against a wall. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Reston’s article and the lead editorial 
from the New York Times be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 29, 
1957] 


Nasser’s TERMS ON CANAL BARED; FULL RULE 
ASKED—UNITED STATES View OPPOSED— 
STATE DEPARTMENT ASKS SHIPPERS To AVOID 
Use or Suez Now 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, March 23.—The memorandum 
sent by Egypt to the United States on opera- 
tion of the Suez Canal proposes that it “be 
operated and managed by the autonomous 
Suez Canal Authority established by the 
Egyptian Government” July 26. 

The communication, which came into the 
possession of the New York Times today, runs 
directly counter to Washington's insistence 
that the canal should be insulated from the 
national politics of any one country. 

It indicates, however, that the Egyptian 
Government might be willing to let the In- 
ternational Court of Justice arbitrate Israel's 
demand for passage through the canal. 


OTHERS OPPOSE NASSER PLAN 


The United States transmitted the Nasser 
memorandum to several governments yester- 
day and asked for their observations, The 
first responses to this request indicated wide- 
spread opposition to the Nasser plan. One 
Western European government, however, has 
indicated that the Nasser plan and the six 
principles favored by the United States, Brit- 
ain, and France should be accepted as a basis 
for negotiations on the subject. 

Meanwhile the State Department cau- 
tioned United States shipowners against im- 
mediate use of the canal, This was done 
in a meeting between O. Douglas Dillon, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, and representatives of the United 
States shipping industry. 
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The memorandum sent by Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, President of Egypt, defined Egypt's 
policy for the canal as follows: 

Egypt will respect the terms and the spirit 
of the Constantinople Convention of 1888. 
This guarantees free navigation to all na- 
tions, but Egypt has maintained that she is 
in a state of war with Israel and thus has 
the right to deny Israeli ships the right of 
passage. Israel was not mentioned, how- 
ever, in the memorandum. 

Disputes arising between the parties to the 
Constantinople Convention shall be settled in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations or referred to the International 
Court of Justice under article 36 of its stat- 
ute, or, by agreement, to an appropriate 
organ of the United Nations. 

Tolls shall be levied in accordance with 
the agreement of April 28, 1936, and any in- 
crease in the current toll rate within 12 
months shall be limited to 1 percent. 

“The canal will be operated and managed 
by the autonomous Suez Canal Authority 
established by the Government of Egypt on 
July 26, 1956.” The memorandum adds after 
this point “The Government of Egypt is 
looking forward with confidence to continued 
cooperation with the nations of the world in 
advancing the usefulness of the canal.” 

Tolls shall be payable in advance to the 
account of the Suez Canal Authority at any 
bank authorized by it. President Nasser 
said that his Suez Canal Authority already 
had authorized the National Bank of Egypt 
and the Bank for International Settlements 
in Switzerland to accept payment of the 
canal tolls. 

Egypt has decided to establish a Suez 
Canal Capital Land Development Fund to 
meet the needs of development of the canal. 
The memorandum stated that 25 percent of 
all gross receipts would be paid into this 
fund. 

In addition tọ this, “the Suez Canal Au- 
thority shall pay to the Government of Egypt 
5 percent of all gross receipts as royalty.” 

The memorandum made no reference 
whatsoever to the six principles previously 
defined by the major Western powers, in- 
cluding the United States, as the basis of 
their policy for the future operation of the 
canal. 

President Nasser’s government, in an ex- 
change of messages between Dr. Mahmoud 
Fawzi, the Foreign Minister and Dag Ham- 
marskjold, United Nations Secretary General, 
had previously accepted these six principles 
as the basis of a settlement. 

The third of these six principles stated: 

“The operation of the canal shall be in- 
sulated from the politics of any country.” 

The Nasser memorandum not only made no 
reference to the six principles but outlined 
a policy that would give the organization 
set up by President Nasser sole control over 
the management and operation of the canal. 

In support of the interpretation that Is- 
rael’s claims to the right of unmolested navy- 
igation through the canal might be sub- 
mitted to the world court, it was noted that 
President Nasser had proposed that any dis- 
pute between the parties to the 1888 Con- 
stantinople Convention could be submitted 
to that court. Under this provision, it was 
presumed here that Britain or France, parties 
to the 1888 convention, could submit Israel’s 
claims. 

President Nasser combined his claims with 
expressions of gratitude to those who had 
helped open the canal and confidence that 
his plan would be accepted. 

“The Government of Egypt are pleased 
to announce that the Suez Canal will be open 
for normal traffic by mid-April, and will thus 
once again serve as a link between the na- 
tions of the world in the cause of peace and 
prosperity,” the memorandum said. 

“The Government of Egypt acknowledge 
with appreciation and gratitude the efforts 
of the states and peoples of the world who 
contributed to the restoration of the canal 
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for normal traffic and of the United Nations 
whose exertions enabled the clearance of the 
canal to be accomplished peacefully and in 
a short time.” 


EGYPT URGES COOPERATION 


“The Government of Egypt make this 
declaration as an expression of their desire 
and determination to enable the Suez Canal 
to be an efficient and adequate waterway.” 
the memorandum went on. “They do so in 
full confidence that it will meet with the 
good will and cooperation of the nations of 
the world.” 

There was no evidence here that the 
United States or the other major maritime 
powers were reacting to the Nasser proposals 
with any enthusiasm, and Israeli officials, 
who were not shown the memorandum, were 
furious. But at the same time, it was recog- 
nized that President Nasser held most of the 
trump cards, that ships of all nations already 
were lining up to go through, and that ship- 
owners were less concerned about the 
politics of the controversy than they were in 
getting through the canal. 

After Mr. Dillon's meeting with some of 
the United States shipowners, Lincoln White, 
State Department spokesman, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The Department advised them that its 
information was that the danger from 
hazards in the immediate approaches to the 
canal, notably the Gulf of Suez, may not 
have been fully eliminated. 

“Also that discussions were still in prog- 
ress between the United Nations Secretary 
General and the Government of Egypt with 
regard to future operation of the canal. 

“Under the circumstances the Department 
counseled prudence in the immediate use of 
the canal, although it did not desire to pre- 
scribe any prohibition on such use.” 

One of those attending said later that Mr. 
Dillon had expressed hope that some in- 
terim” arrangement could be worked out by 
mid-April, 


Nasser Sers His TERMS 

After 6 days of “informal and exploratory” 
talks with President Nasser, Secretary Gen- 
eral Hammarskjold has returned to United 
Nations headquarters with Nasser’s terms for 
a settlement of the Middle Eastern problems, 
Some of the terms are published in this news- 
paper today. Others are still secret. But if 
all the terms are as interpreted by Egyptian 
official and unofficial sources they amount to 
a victor’s terms which “Nasser the Con- 
queror” proposes to impose on those who 
routed him until stopped by the United 
Nations. 

They certainly do not eliminate the dan- 
ger of new hostilities. In Secretary Dulles’ 
view that danger continues to exist, and it is 
not eased by the latest Soviet intervention in 
support of Nasser by means of new threats 
against Israel, France, and inferentially the 
United States. 

According to Mr. Hammarskjold, his talks 
have been “helpful.” But the most that 
Nasser appears to have conceded is a tem- 
porary “gentlemen's” standstill agreement on 
Gaza and the Aqaba Gulf, which means little. 
On the decisive issue of his “state of war” 
with Israel, from which he derives belligerent 
rights, and on the Suez Canal problem, which 
affects the whole world, he apparently makes 
no concessions at all in the expectation that 
the United Nations and Soviet Russia will 
protect him in doing as he pleases. 

Of the immediate problems involved, the 
most urgent is that of the Suez Canal, which 
will be open to all ships by mid-April. On 
that question Nasser continues to repudiate 
the 1888 convention providing for a defini- 
tive system of international control, though 
paying lip service to it. 

He likewise continues to reject all West- 
ern interim proposals based on division of 
the tolls. He even rejects Security Council 
decisions denying him belligerent rights and 
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calling for insulating the canal from Egyp- 
tian politics and for tolls based on agree- 
ment between Egypt and the canal users. A 
suggestion in Cairo that might provide at 
least an approach to an acceptable solution— 
namely, the formation of a kind of corpo- 
ration made up of major shippers and oil 
companies to operate the canal—remains un- 
confirmed. 

In any case, thus far at least Nasser con- 
tinues to insist on his absolute control of 
the canal for his own purposes. He rejects 
any foreign supervision whatsoever, refuses 
even to recognize the Canal Users’ Associa- 
tion formed at Secretary Dulles’ suggestion, 
and insists that all tolls must be paid to 
Egypt in advance. The only thing he ap- 
pears ready to promise is that he will set 
aside 25 percent of the tolls for maintenance 
of the canal, for which he will accept United 
Nations technical aid subject to his veto, 
and 5 percent for compensation to the stock- 
holders of the old canal company. 

As regards Gaza and Aqaba, he appears 
willing to permit United Nations forces to 
stay at these points for the time being as 
guests of Egypt,” pending more formal ar- 
rangements; to refrain in the meantime from 
sending troops into Gaza, already under his 
civil administration, and to postpone re- 
sumption of his Aqaba blockade against 
Israeli shipping. But he rejects thus far 
any renunciation of his belligerency against 
Israel, threatens to reimpose the blockade 
against Israel in the Suez Canal and enlists 
other Arab states in proclaiming the Aqaba 
Gulf to be Arab territorial waters barred to 
Israel. 

Should Nasser continue to insist on such 
terms, the Western Powers will face the ques- 
tion what to do about them, Israel has de- 
clared that it will prefer war to slow strangu- 
lation by terror and blockade. The United 
States is pledged not to let the Suez Canal 
“be operated for the political purposes of any 
one single country,” to pay tolls in escrow 
until a settlement is reached, to defend its 
own shipping rights in the Aqaba Gulf, which 
would give Israel the same rights, and to in- 
sist on the presence of United Nations troops 
in the danger area until there is assurance 
that neither hostilities nor belligerency will 
recur. It can do no less than keep these 
pledges in the interest of both Middle East- 
ern and world peace. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
consider executive business, for the pur- 
pose of considering the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar, beginning with 
the new reports. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
miittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


INTERIM CONVENTION ON CONSER- 
VATION OF NORTH PACIFIC FUR 
SEALS—REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION 
OF SECRECY 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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injunction of secrecy be removed from 
Executive J, 85th Congress, 1st session, 
an interim convention on conservation 
of North Pacific fur seals, signed at 
Washington on February 9, 1957, and 
that the convention, together with the 
President’s message, be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
that the President’s message be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas? The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a certified copy of an 
interim convention on conservation of 
North Pacific fur seals, signed at Wash- 
ington on February 9, 1957, in behalf of 
the Governments of Canada, Japan, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the United States of America. 

The provisions of the convention were 
formulated by the North Pacifie Fur Seal 
Conference held at Washington from 
November 28, 1955, to February 9, 1957. 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Acting Sec- 
retary of State with respect to the con- 
vention, a copy of a resolution passed by 
the Conference and a statement made by 
the Conference. 

: DwicuT D, EISENHOWER. 

THE WuITE House, March 29, 1957. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Acting 
Secretary of State. 2. Certified copy of 
an interim convention on conservation 
of North Pacific fur seals, signed at 
Washington February 9, 1957. 3. Copy 
of resolution. 4. Copy of statement.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of com- 
mittees, the calendar will be called, 
beginning with “New Reports.” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Arnie J. Suomela, of Oregon, to be 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of this nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 


CONSIDERATION ON MONDAY, 
APRIL 1, OF NOMINATION OF 
BRIG. GEN. RALPH WISE ZWICKER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to call attention to a 
nomination reported to the Senate on 
March 22, namely, that of Brig. Gen. 
Ralph Wise Zwicker. The nomination 
has been held on the Executive Calendar 
for several days—longer than usual—be- 
cause we wished to have the committee 
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hearings printed, and we wished Sena- 
tors who are interested to have the hear- 
ings available to them, before the nomi- 
nation was taken up on the floor. 

I expect to have the Executive Calen- 
dar called on Monday of next week, and 
I desire to serve notice that at that time 
I expect to ask the Senate to consider 
the nomination of General Zwicker. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to thank 
the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
the majority leader. He has held up 
action on the nomination, at the request 
of one of the Senators on this side of the 
aisle. As the Senator from Texas has 
pointed out, the hearings have now been 
printed for several days, and are avail- 
able to any Senator who wishes to have 
them. Iam glad the majority leader has 
scheduled action on the nomination for 
Monday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
minority leader. The action I have out- 
lined has been proposed only with his 
full knowledge and approval. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. In that connection I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it isso ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A substitute senate joint resolution of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“Substitute Senate Joint Memorial 12 


“To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 

“Whereas the continued welfare and proper 
economic growth and development of the 
State of Washington depends on the unim- 
peded movement of water-borne commerce 
along the Columbia River, and particularly 
upon a ship channel and navigation locks 
which are adequate for the movement of 
loaded deep-draft vessels; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government recog- 
nizes that the benefits of trade, commerce 
and industry to all of its citizens and the 
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vital national defense features inherent in a 
system of adequately developed waterways 
throughout the United States requires it to 
maintain through the Corps of Engineers of 
the De ent of the Army a channel 35 
feet deep and 500 feet wide from Vancouver, 
Wash., to The Dalles, Oreg., as evidenced by 
prior congressional authorization and ap- 
Proval of such channel; and 

“Whereas the present ship channel has 
been permitted to silt in and has not been 
properly maintained at the depth previously 
authorized and previously maintained and 
is at present of insufficient width and 
depth to allow safe, proper or unimpeded 
navigation by deep-draft vessels; and 

“Whereas the present inadequacy of the 
said channel limits the movement and size 
of vessels and cargo and is a continuous 
threat to the safety of navigation and re- 
sults in an adverse effect upon the welfare 
of all Columbia River ports: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Washington (the House of Representatives 
jointly concurring therein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and it hereby 
is, urged to take immediate action to im- 
prove and implement the present channel 
from Vancouver, Wash., to The Dalles, Oreg., 
by appropriating funds with which said 
channel can be immediately dredged to the 
authorized depth and width to alleviate the 
present serious and hazardous condition of 
navigation in the Columbia River and its 
detrimental effect upon trade, commerce, in- 
dustry and the general welfare; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, urged to au- 
thorize immediate modification of the 
navigation locks at Bonneville Dam to in- 
crease the width to 86 feet and length to 
650 feet and to remove existing channel 
obstructions above said navigation locks 
before the restricting and hazardous nature 
of the existing channel effects an even 
greater and more disastrous effect upon the 
welfare of the citizens of the Columbia 
River, the residents of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and of the Pacific Northwest and the 
— of the United States; and be it fur- 

er 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the United States 
Senate, the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of the 
Corps of Engineers of the Department of the 
Army and to all members of the Washington 
congressional delegation. 

“I, Ward Bowden, secretary of the senate, 
do hereby certify that this is a true and cor- 
rect copy of substitute Senate Joint Memo- 
rial 12 passed on February 28, 1957. 

“Warp BOWDEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution S 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to provide sufficient funds to 
complete the unconstructed portion of the 
Lewis and Clark Highway 


“Whereas the State of Idaho is approxi- 
mately 550 miles in length from north and 
south and there are only 2 interstate high- 
ways across the State in an east and west 
direction, namely, No. 10 in the north and 
United States Highway No. 30 in the south, 
the 2 highways mentioned being at least 
400 miles apart at the points where they 
cross the mountainous easterly borders of 
the State of Idaho; and 

“Whereas in the event of hostilities in- 
volving the Pacific Northwest, highway facili- 
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ties the State of Idaho in an east- 
erly direction would be of vital and para- 
mount importance both from the standpoint 
of military defense and for the evacuation 
of civilians; and 
“Whereas the Lewis and Clark Highway, 
when completed will connect Lewiston, 
Idaho, and Missoula, Mont, by a direct 
watergrade route, and thus provide another 
means of east-west travel between the Pa- 
clfic Northwest and the Middle West; and 
“Whereas the unconstructed portion of 
the Lewis and Clark Highway is only 25 miles 
in length and lies entirely within the State of 
Idaho; and 
“Whereas the Lewis and Clark Highway 
when completed will traverse or closely par- 
allel the route of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition which opened up the Pacific North- 
west over 150 years ago and would be a fitting 
memorial to those explorers: Now, therefore, 
be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the 35th Legis- 
lative assembly of the State of Idaho (the 
House of Representatives concurring there- 
in), That we do respectfully and earnestly 
request the Congress of the United States 
to authorize and appropriate sufficient mon- 
eys to provide for the construction and com- 
pletion of sald unfinished link in said Lewis 
and Clark Highway at the earliest practicable 
date; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of North Dakota be authorized and 
he is directed hereby to forward certified 
copies of this memorial to the President of 
the United States, the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to the Senators and Representatives repre- 
senting this State in the Congress of the 
United States. 
“CLYDE DUFFY, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Vic GILBREATH, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“B. M. WOLF, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“GERALD L. STAIR, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“I hereby certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution S, as adopted by the 35th Legislative 
Assembly of North Dakota, and filed in this 
office on March 7, 1957. 
“Tseat] BEN MEIER, 
“Secretary of State.” 


Three concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Utah; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 5 
“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to favorably 

consider what is known as the Western 

Water Rights Settlement Act of 1957 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein): 

“Whereas the security of rights to the use 
of water for beneficial purposes is essential 
in an orderly process of water resource de- 
velopment; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government, in tts 
proprietorship functions derived from the 
ownership of the public lands, and in the 
exercising of its powers relating to inter- 
state commerce and the general welfare, 
should not interfere with the sécurity of 
water rights under State law; and 

“Whereas for more than 90 years this pol- 
icy has been recognized by the Congress and 
the acquisition of water rights under State 
law has been encouraged and repeatedly pro- 
tected by Federal legislation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the 32d Legislature of the 
State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein), That the 85th Congress of the 
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United States of America be and it is hereby 
memorialized to promptly, thoroughly, and 
fairly consider and favorably act upon legis- 
lation known as the Western Water Rights 
Settlement Act of 1957, providing for the fu- 
ture acquisition of water rights in compli- 
ance with State laws and to remove any 
uncertainties with respect to water rights 
introduced by previous acts of Congress, in 
order that vital development of water re- 
sources can be realized without conflict with 
established State laws; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of the 
above be transmitted to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress, United States Senator ARTHUR 
V. Warkixs, United States Senator WALLACE 
F. Bennett, Representative WILLIAM A. DAW- 
son, and Representative HENRY ALDOUS 
Drxon, and the Governors and Legislatures 
of the following States: Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming.” 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to provide 
an effective long-range mineral policy 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein): 

“Whereas the mining industry is of baste 
importance to Utah in its present economy 
and in its expectation of future growth; and 

“Whereas the short range, expedient poli- 
cies and programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment have failed to sustain and to promote 
a healthy domestic mining industry; and 

“Whereas those policies and programs are 
affecting adversely an increasing number of 
minerals and metals vital to Utah and to 
her sister States; and 

“Whereas such expedient policies and pro- 
grams have been adopted as temporary relief 
measures, in lieu of responsible tariff and 
import control measures; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior has been charged by the ad- 
ministration with the responsibility of pre- 
paring a long-range mineral policy to sus- 
tain and to develop the domestic mining in- 
dustry; and 

“Whereas that policy has not been pre- 
pared and as a result the domestic mining 
industry is being increasingly restricted and 
threatened under the existing expedient poli- 
cles and programs which control relation- 
ship of domestic mining to markets in inter- 
national trade: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 32d Legislature of the 
State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein), That the 85th Congress of the 
United States of America be and it is hereby 
memorialized to insist that the promised 
long-range mineral policy be promptly pre- 
sented for its consideration and that in the 
consideration of that policy the Congress 
assure to the domestic mining industry the 
right to fair competition in the domestic 
market for the sale of its products, consid- 
ering production costs in our domestic econ- 
omy as compared with production costs in 
the economies of the competing foreign 
areas; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress further pro- 
vide that the domestic producers of minerals 
be assured treatment by our Government 
no less favorable in all respects than is being 
accorded the foreign producers of minerals 
and metals; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the control of tariffs and 
duties be returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Congress as is constitutionally provided; be 
it also 

“Resolved, That certified copies of the 
above be promptly transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
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the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress, United States Senator An- 
THUR V. WATKINS, United States Senator 
WALLACE F, BENNETT, Representative WILLIAM 
A. Dawson and Representative Henry ALDOUS 
Dixon, and the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior of the United States.” 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 8 
“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to assert its 

constitutional authority in the conserva- 

tion and development of land and water 
resources 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein) : 

“Whereas the conservation and wise use of 
water is of foremost importance to the fu- 
ture agricultural and economic development 
and the general welfare of the Western United 
States and to the United States; and 

“Whereas the stabilization of the national 
economy and the effectuation of the wisest, 
most orderly, and most economic utilization 
of the land and water resources of the Nation 
for the greatest possible public benefit, re- 
quire that the Federal Government continue 
to exercise all of its constitutional powers, 
not only to encourage but to participate in 
the conservation and development of such 
resources for all purposes; and 

“Whereas the continued nullification by 
the executive agencies of this fundamental 
and long established national policy would 
constitute a usurpation of legislative power; 
and 

“Whereas the land and water resources de- 
velopment should be planned on a compre- 
hensive basis with an ultimate integrated 
operation to achieve the maximum beneficial 
‘use; and 

“Whereas the number of Federal agencies, 
offices, and organizations having to do with 
the planning and review of projects for the 
conservation and development of land and 
water resources should be reduced; and 

“Whereas the technical and administrative 
routing and review procedures should be sim- 
plified and shortened in order to facilitate 
and accelerate the submittal of reports to 
the Congress in support of requests for the 
authorization of projects; and 

“Whereas new population and the economic 
development of this great Nation will make 
ever-increasing demands on our limited 
water supply, necessitating that we look be- 
yond the readily accessible supplies which 
have been developed, and establish a sound, 
comprehensive procedure to assure the wisest, 
most orderly development of our land and 
water resources: Now, therefore be it 

“Resolved by the 32d Legislature of the 
State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein), That the 85th Congress of the 
United States of America be and it is hereby 
memorialized to continue to exercise all of 
its constitutional powers to encourage the 
conservation and development of resources 
on a comprehensive basis with reduced and 
simplified review and routing procedures and 
that corrective legislation be enacted if nec- 
essary to carry out the sense of Senate Reso- 
lution 281 of the 84th Congress; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of the 
above be promptly submitted to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress, United States Senator 
ARTHUR V. Warxixs, United States Senator 
WALLACE F, BENNETT, Representative WILLIAM 
A. Dawson, and Representative Henry ALDOUS 
Drxon, and to the governors and legislatures 
of the following States: Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Utah; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to make 
adequate appropriations for project plan- 
ning and construction of the Colorado 
River storage project and participating 
projects 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of Utah (the governor concurring 

therein): 

“Whereas it is an indisputable fact that 
water is the lifeblood of municipal and agri- 
cultural existence; and 

“Whereas the conservation and wise use of 
water can only be made possible by the con- 
struction of strategic faciilties; and 

“Whereas Federal participation in water 
and land resource development has proved to 
be a most attractive investment, and is in 
the best interest of the people; and 

“Whereas the completion of reports and 
the construction of units of the Colorado 
River storage project on an adequate basis 
is most desirable from the standpoint of the 
State and the Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the 32d Legislature of the 
State of Utah (the Governor concurring 
therein), That the 85th Congress of the 
United States of America be, and it is hereby, 
memorialized to appropriate adequate funds 
to permit the preparation of reports and pro- 
vide for the construction of units of the Colo- 
rado River storage project on a realistic scale, 
consistent with the economic growth of the 
country and the ever-increasing need for 
water; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of the 
above be promptly transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the Congress, United States Sentor ARTHUR 
V. WATKINS, United States Senator WALLACE 
F. BENNETT, Representative WILLIAM A. DAW- 
son and Representative HENRY ALDOUS DIXON, 
and to the governors and legislatures of the 
following States: Arizona, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Wyoming.” 

A resolution adopted by the Council of the 
City of Pittsburgh, Pa., relating to the Fed- 
eral urban renewal program; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF ILLINOIS 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, House Joint Resolution 13 
of the Illinois State Legislature, request- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
authorize the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, to undertake such 
surveys and investigations as may be 
necessary and appropriate to determine 
the feasibility of a commercial barge 
channel in the Wabash River, Ill. and 
Ind., from its junction with the Ohio 
River to such upstream terminus as may 
be found advisable. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Public Works, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

House Joint Resolution 13 

Whereas new industries totaling billions 
of dollars in value are being established 
along the Ohio River in the States of Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia; and 
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Whereas commercial barge traffic on the 
Ohio River has shown tremendous increases 
in the last several years, the 1955 traffic 
volume of 15 billion ton-miles and the ton- 
nage of 71.5 million tons exceeding any pre- 
vious year by about 14 and 27 percent 
respectively; and 

Whereas mineral, petroleum, agricultural, 
manufacturing, and other commercial activi- 
ties in the Ohio River Valley, including Nli- 
nois, will expand greatly in the next half 
century; and 

Whereas extension of Ohio River com- 
mercial barge traffic into the Wabash River 
region would benefit the entire economy of 
Illinois and Indiana, as well as that of the 
midcontinent area, through inland water- 
way connections to the Mississippi, Ohio, 
Cumberland, Tennessee, and Missouri Rivers 
and to the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
seaway by way of the Illinois Waterway: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 70th General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois (the Senate concurring therein), 
That the Congress of the United States be, 
and it hereby is requested to— 

(a) Authorize the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, to undertake such 
surveys and investigations as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate to determine the feasi- 
bility of a commercial barge channel in the 
Wabash River, Ill. and Ind., from its junc- 
tion with the Ohio River to such upstream 
terminus as may be found advisable; and 

(b) Appropriate sufficient funds to the 
Corps of Engineers to enable early and expe- 
ditious prosecution of the investigations and 
studies; and be it further 

Resolved, That State water resources and 
flood control board, with the consent of the 
Governor, shall have full power to call on 
assistance from any other agency, unit, or 
department of this State for advancing stud- 
ies by the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army and shall offer such assistance’ 
to such Corps as may be of value in speeding 
these investigations and surveys; that the 
State water resources and flood control 
board shall prepare a progress report in coop- 
eration with the Corps of Engineers and the 
State of Indiana for submission to the Tist 
general assembly of this State; that the 
State water resources and flood control board 
be directed to work with Illinois Members of 
the House of Representatives and Senate of 
the United States in obtaining funds for the 
project; and be it further 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
5 members of the Illinois House of Represent- 
atives, appointed by the speaker thereof, 
and 5 members of the senate, appointed by 
the president pro tempore thereof, is directed 
to work with the State water resources and 
flood control board on any phase of this 
endeavor. The expenses of such committee 
shall, upon approval of the senate committee 
on contingent expenses and the speaker of 
the house of representatives, to be paid from 
the appropriation for the expense of joint 
committees of the 70th General Assembly; 
and, be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
and its preamble be forwarded by the secre- 
tary of state to the President of the Senate 
of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, the chairman and minority leader of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works, 
the chairman and minority leader of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, the 
chairman and minority leader of the House 
Committee on Public Works, the chairman 
and minority leader of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, and to the Senators and 
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Congressmen representing the State of IHi- 
nois in the Congress of the United States. 
Adopted by the house, March 5, 1957. 
Warren L. Woop, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
FRED W. RUEGG, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Concurred in by the senate, March 20, 1957. 
JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Evwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of 
Illinois, identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF NEW 
MEXICO LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have just received from the New Mexico 
House of Representatives, House Joint 
Memorial 8, memorializing the congres- 
sional delegation of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona to exert their efforts on behalf of 
the establishment and construction of a 
flood-control and irrigation dam on the 
Gila River at the proposed Conner Dam 
site at Red Rock, N. Mex. 

The joint memorial was passed by the 
New Mexico State Legislature. 

I ask unanimous consent that the me- 
morial be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Public Works, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
i House Joint Memorial 8 
Joint memorial memorializing the congres- 

sional delegation of New Mexico and Ari- 

zona to exert their efforts on behalf of the 
establishment and construction of a flood- 
control and irrigation dam on the Gila 

River at the proposed Conner Dam site at 

Red Rock, N. Mex. 

Whereas the establishment and construc- 
tion of a flood-control and irrigation dam at 
the Conner Dam site on the Gila River, south- 
western New Mexico, would serve a multifold 
purpose; and 

Whereas the establishment and construc- 
tion of the proposed dam would prevent the 
reoccurrence of floods such as those of 1941 
and 1949 that seriously damaged areas of Red 
Rock, N. Mex., Virden, N. Mex., Duncan, 
Ariz,, and many acres of valuable farmland 
along the banks of the Gila River; and 

Whereas the controlled irrigation of such 
areas would be of untold benefit as the Gila 
River in such areas, practically dries up 
during the late summer months when the 
water is needed the most; and 

Whereas if the dam is constructed at the 
proposed site on the Gila River, known as 
the Conner Dam site, the costs would be rela- 
tively small due to the height of the rock 
‘walls bounding the river and the narrowness 
of the river canyon at this point; and 

Whereas if the dam is constructed at the 
proposed site, the people of the State of 
Arizona will cooperate with and welcome 
such construction as it will be of untold 
value to many of their citizens: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the congressional dele- 
gation of New Mexico and Arizona be hereby 
memorialized earnestly to exert their efforts 
on behalf of the establishment and construc- 
tion of a flood-control dam at the Conner 
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Dam site on the Gila River at Red Rock, 
N. Mex.; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to each member of the con- 
gressional delegation of New Mexico and 
Arizona. 
DONALD D. HALLAM, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
FLoyp Cross, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Jor M. MONTOYA, 
President, Senate. 
GRACE MCAFEE, 
Chief Clerk, Senate, 
EDWIN L. MECHEM, 
Governor, State of New Mexico. 


RESOLUTION OF SENATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate of the Kansas Legislature has 
just approved Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 18, memorializing Congress to act 
promptly and favorably on additional 
authorizing legislation, in order that 
construction of the Optima Reservoir 
project on the Canadian River may be 
started immediately. 

While this project is located in the 
State of Oklahoma, many of our Kansas 
citizens are greatly interested and would 
be benefitted by its construction. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the RECORD, and 
referred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
85th Congress of the United States to act 
promptly and favorably and enact any 
additional authorizing legislation neces- 
sary or required to immediately begin 
construction of the Optima flood-contral 
reservoir (Hardesty site) on the North 
Canadian river located in western Okla- 
homa, and to provide the necessary funds 
to begin construction on said project 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
did authorize the construction of the Optima 
Reservolr for flood control and other pur- 
poses under H. R. 308, 74th Congress, Ist 
session, 1936; and 

Whereas the Congress did reaffirm its 
prior authority for construction of the 
Optima project by enactment under H. R. 
5472, Public Law 516, 8ist Congress, 2d 
session in 1950; and 

Whereas the State of Oklahoma, through 
its Oklahoma planning and resources board, 
on July 1, 1942, did adopt a comprehensive 
pian for the control and development of the 
water resources of the North Canadian River 
which includes the Optima project; and 

Whereas the present severe drought has 
demonstrated without question the urgent 
need for the additional regulation and con- 
trol of the water resources of the Canadian 
River that would be provided by the Optima 
Reservoir; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
recently made a personal inspection of this 
area of Kansas and Oklahoma to determine 
Ways and means of relieving the economic 
stress in southwest Kansas and northwest 
Oklahoma and to find a solution to prevent, 
as nearly as possible, a recurrence of the 
present situation; and 

Whereas the construction of the Optima 
project at this time would greatly arrest 
the economic stress of this area, and at the 
same time provide a sound long-range in- 
vestment in the general welfare of this area, 
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the State of Kansas and Oklahoma and the 
Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That we respectfully re- 
quest the 85th Congress of the United States, 
now assembled, to act promptly to provide 
ways and means and the necessary funds to 
initiate construction of the Optima Dam and 
Reservoir at the earliest possible date; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of State be 
instructed to transmit enrolled copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, and to each member of the Kansas 
delegation in Congress. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 1756. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to impose quarantines under 
certain circumstances in order to protect the 
public from communicable poultry diseases, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WII Lans when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
Ger a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S.1757. A bill to provide for equality of 
treatment in the restoration to tribal owner- 
ship of surplus lands, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) (by request): 

S. 1758. A bill to provide that certain lands 
shall be held in trust for Indian tribes on the 
Fort Peck, Fort Belknap, and Blackfeet Reser- 
vations, and to provide that such lands shall 
become part of such reservations; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1759. A bill to amend section 307 (d) 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 
U. S. C. 307 (d)) to increase from 3 to 5 
years the maximum period for which a broad- 
cast license may be granted; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 

S. 1760. A bill to further amend the act of 
August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended by 
the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), to 
provide for the exchange of lands of the 
United States as a site for the new Sibley 
Memorial Hospital; to provide for the trans- 
fer of the property of the Hahneman Hos- 
pital of the District of Columbia (formerly 
the National Homeopathic Association), a 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, to the Lucy Webb Hayes 
National Training School for Deaconesses and 
Missionaries, including Sibley Memorial Hos- 
pital, a corporation organized under the laws 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
‘purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By. Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 1761. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain lands to the city of Tacoma, 
State of Washington, in connection with its 
municipal water system; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1762. A bill to further amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Sparkman when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 1763. A bill to provide for research with 
respect to soil-water-plant relationships; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. STENNIS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1764. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. FLANDERS: 

S. 1765. A bill for the relief of Giulio Gildo 

Spessot; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina): 

S. 1766. A bill for the relief of Yaeko 
(Irene) Cho; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PROTECTION OF PUBLIC FROM 
COMMUNICABLE POULTRY DIS- 
EASES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to impose quarantines under certain cir- 
cumstances in order to protect the public 
from communicable poultry diseases, and 
for other purposes. 

Ornithosis of poultry, including tur- 
keys, has been found communicable to 
handlers of infected birds. This bill, if 
enacted, will not only help control this 
disease, but will prevent placing of in- 
fected birds on the market. The bill 
provides that when an outbreak occurs 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall quar- 
antine the establishment where the out- 
break occurs, together with others within 
the area as he shall deem necessary to 
make control effective. Within the 
quarantined area, birds may only be sold 
after an ante mortem inspection has 
been made to determine if any diseased 
birds are found on the premises. No 
birds may be sold for human consump- 
tion from flocks where any diseased birds 
are found. 

The bill also provides for indemnifying 
the owner for birds that must be de- 
stroyed in order to stamp out the disease. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the RECORD. : 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1756) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to impose quar- 
antines under certain circumstances in 
order to protect the public from com- 
municable poultry diseases, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress finds 
the prevalence of certain communicable dis- 
eases in live poultry is detrimental to the 
health and welfare of the Nation and that 
epidemics of such diseases adversely affect 
the marketing of healthy poultry in inter- 
state commerce. The controls provided for 
in this act are to prevent the communication 
of poultry diseases to human beings by regu- 
lating the movement of diseased poultry in 
interstate commerce and to provide for the 
wae of such diseased poultry at the 
origin, 
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Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Secretary”), is 
authorized to quarantine any State or any 
part of any State when he shall determine 
that any live poultry in such State or part 
of such State are affected with psittacosis 
or ornithosis or any other disease which may 
be transmitted to or communicated to 
human beings. 

Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful to knowingly 
remove, transport, or convey poultry from 
any State or part of any State which has 
been placed under quarantine by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to section 2 of this act, except 
when the public safety will permit and 
under such regulations governing the inspec- 
tion, disinfection, certification, treatment, 
handling, and method and manner of deliv- 
ery and shipment as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe. 

Sec. 4. In any case in which the Secretary 
invokes the provisions of section 2 of this act, 
he shall purchase and destroy any live poul- 
try found to be infected with or exposed to 
psittacosis or ornithosis or any other poultry 
disease which may be transmitted to or com- 
municated to human beings, and may pur- 
chase and destroy any materials contamin- 
ated by or exposed to any such disease. No 
payments shall be made under this section to 
any person who fails to comply with all 
quarantine regulations issued by the Secre- 
tary. 

SEC. 5. Whenever any State or any part of 
any State is placed under quarantine pur- 
suant to section 2 of this act, the Secretary 
shall give public notice of such quarantine by 
publication in such newspapers as he may 
select or in such other manner as he may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary may carry out the pro- 
gram provided for in this act either indepen- 
dently or in cooperation with States or polit- 
ical subdivisions thereof, farmers’ and poul- 
try raisers’ associations and similar organiza- 
tions, and individuals. 

Sec. 7. Any person who knowingly violates 
the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and, upon conviction, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than 1 year, or by such fine and im- 
prisonment. 

Sec. 8. As used in this act— 

(1) The term “live poultry” means chick- 
ens, turkeys, or any other domesticated birds 
which serve as a source of human food. 

(2) The term “State” means State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary is authorized to utilize 
such funds of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR WHICH 
BROADCAST LICENSES MAY BE 
GRANTED : 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend section 307 (d) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 
U.S. C. 307 (d)) to increase from 3 to 5 
years the maximum period for which a 
broadcast license may be granted. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp two letters from the chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion relating to the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letters will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1759) to amend section 
307 (d) of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U. S. C. 307 (d)) to increase 
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from 3 to 5 years the maximum period 
for which a broadcast license may be 
granted, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

The letters presented by Mr. MAGNU- 
SON are as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1957. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, e 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. VICE PRESDENT: This Commission 
has determined (Commissioners Bartley and 
Lee dissenting) that it wishes authority to 
permit it to grant licenses for broadcasting 
stations on the same basis as its other licens- 
ing authority, namely for a maximum period 
of 5 years instead of only 3 years. Attached 
is a draft of an amendment to section 307 
(d) of the Communications Act of 1934 to 
achieve this end and a justification for it. 
(47 U. S. C. 307 (d).) 

We shall be happy to supplement this ma- 
terial to the extent desired and of course 
assist in the consideration of this proposal by 
the Senate. 

By direction of the Commission: 

GEORGE C. McConnauGHey, Chairman. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
SECTION 307 (D) OF THE COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934, PERMITTING Broapcast LI- 
CENSES To BE FOR A 5-YEAR PERIOD INSTEAD 
OF ONLY 3 
The Communications Act of 1934, as 

amended, authorizes the Federal Communi- 

cations Commission to grant licenses for 

a period of 3 years for broadcasting stations 

and 5 years for other stations (47 USCA 

307 (d)). The FCC recommends that it be 

granted authority to issue licenses for all 

classes of stations for a period of up to 5 

years. 

In the early days of radio the Secretary of 
Commerce granted licenses for such time 
as he approved. When Congress was con- 
sidering the bill which became the Radio 
Act of 1927, the House proposed that the 
licensing period be 5 years and the Senate 
2 years. In the conference between the 2 
Houses the period was fixed at 3 years for 
broadcasting stations and 5 years for others. 
The law was so enacted and the 3-year limi- 
tation on broadcast licenses was incor- 
porated into the Communications Act of 
1934 and is the presently existing limita- 
tion. Since 1927 the statute has been ex- 
pressed in terms of a limitation, The pres- 
ent wording is that the license shall not 
be granted for a longer term than a cer- 
tain number of years. In practice the 
Radio and Federal Communications Com- 
missions were very deliberate in authoriz- 
ing licenses for progressively longer periods 
of time until they felt that conditions justi- 
fied finally the statutory maximum. The 
following shows the progress of terms for 
standard radio broadcasting: 60 days in 
1927; 3 months in 1928; 6 months in 1931; 
1 year in 1939; 2 years in 1941; 3 years in 
1943. 

Likewise television licenses were initially 
issued for a period of 1 year and the license 
period was not extended to 3 years until 
November 1953. ‘Therefore, history shows 
that the Commissions have been circumspect 
in the periods for which they issued licenses, 

There are sound business reasons for per- 
mitting a license for a 5-year period. The 
construction and operation of a commercial 
radio broadcasting station are expensive and 
television costs are more expensive. Busi- 
nesses can receive more favorable terms with 
longer licensing periods in which to plan 
leases, contracts, financing, etc. Also the 
Commission believes that the radio and tele- 
vision industries have “come of age” and 
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should be encouraged to become well es- 
tablished. The well-established broadcaster, 
either radio or television, is in a position 
to render the public good service and sta- 
bility of operation should be beneficial to 
the industry as well as the public it serves. 

As the television and radio industry has 
come of age it should be able to obtain fi- 
nancing on a responsible business basis and 
not on a speculative basis. Obviously, long- 
term business loans cannot be negotiated, 
except on a speculative basis, if by the very 
eonditions the profits for repayment are to 
be obtained from operations beyond the 
current licenses. Sound business financing 
looks for legal protection, and this is not 
obtainable where there is no assurance that 
the borrower will be permitted to continue 
his activities during the entire period re- 
quired for repayment of the loan. 

The Commission is of the opinion that 
overall the best interests of the public will 
be served by permitting the Federal Com- 
munications Commission the option to make 
licenses to television and radio broadcasters 
for a maximum period of 5 years as they 
now may do for others. The Commission 
recommends that section 307 (d) be so 
amended. The attached is a draft of lan- 
guage which will achieve this change. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1957. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESDENT: My letter of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1957 transmitted to you a proposal 
to amend section 307 (d) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 (47 U. S. C. 307 (d)), to 
permit this Commission to issue licenses for 
broadcasting for 5 years instead of 3 years. 
As noted in both my letter and the justifi- 
cation which was attached two of our Com- 
missioners dissented from this position— 
Commissioner Robert T. Bartley and Com- 
missioner Robert E. Lee, Commissioner 
Bartley has prepared a dissent setting forth 
his views a copy of which is attached. Com- 
missioner Lee has not prepared a statement 
of his views. 

Will you please attach Commissioner Bart- 
ley's dissent to the other papers so there will 
be available to Congress the full expression 
of the views of this Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE C. MCCONNAUGHEY, 
Chairman. 


DISSENTING STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER 
Rorert T. BARTLEY REGARDING FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION’S JUSTIFICA- 
TION FOR PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SECTION 
307 (D) OF THE COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 
1934, PERMITTING BROADCAST LICENSES To BE 
FOR A 5-YEAR PERIOD INSTEAD OF ONLY 3 
YEARS 


For the Commission to advocate a change 
in the act involving a 2-year extension of the 
license term, would be no more than a mere 
token gesture toward a solution of the prob- 
lem. The fundamental question, to my 
mind, is whether or not there should be any 
fixed term in the licensing of radio facili- 
ties. 

I assume, to begin with, that there is no 
present intention on the part of the Com- 
mission to recommend a departure from the 
fundamental philosophy of the Communica- 
tions Act, as expressed in section 304, that 
the radio spectrum is part of the public do- 
main. 

The problem of adjusting the statutory 
scheme of licensing to the present day needs 
of the art should, in my opinion, be ap- 
proached on a broader and more encom- 
passing basis than is suggested by the instant 
propusal. In the words of the late Justice 
Vinson, “The Commission is an administra- 
tive agency set up by Congress to determine 
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under statutory direction the rights of the 
people of the United States to have the best 
possible radio service. The interest, con- 
venience, and necessity of the public is an 
essential test for the privilege of operating 
a radio station. This determination is, by 
the act of 1934, lodged in the Commission” 
(Black River Valley) Broadcasts v. McNinch 
et al. (101 F. 2d 235 (1938) ). 

A need for remedial legislation regarding 
the license term ought not to be determined 
solely on the basis of the “private business 
requirements” of licensees for more stable 
financing or any other similar grounds 
founded on what would appear to be a poli- 
cy of private rights and privileges where these 
interfere with the overall public interest 
requirements. In any event, the history of 
the almost amazing expansion of the broad- 
cast and other radio communications fields, 
even while operating under the alleged 
“handicap” of & short fixed license term, 
would seem to belie any complaint as to its 
restrictive nature. 

I think that if the Commission is seeking 
a solution to problems which may exist be- 
cause of the present statutory limitations on 
the term for which licenses may be granted, 
it should give serious consideration to re- 
questing Congress to delete any reference to 
a fixed license term. Instead, Congress 
should be asked to give the Commission ad- 
ditional broad authority and discretion to 
deal more effectively with the regulatory 
problems that have increased in recent years 
as a result of the rapid and varied expansion 
of the communications industry and the 
consequent demands and pressures for re- 
allocations of spectrum usage. 

Experience has shown that the Commis- 
sion needs more flexibility if it is to carry 
out with dispatch its functions in assuring 
the people the best possible radio service. 
In this dynamic field, the Commission must 
be in a position to move with expedition to 
meet the needs of the public, to make 
changes in allocations, assignments, and fa- 
cilities which are required by revisions in 
our treaty obligations, advanced technical 
developments, economic factors, or other ad- 
vances in the competitive structure of our 
communications system. 

When approaching possible solutions to 
the above-mentioned problems which it feels 
would better serve the overall public inter- 
est, convenience, and necessity, the Commis- 
sion finds itself at present hemmed in by 
time-consuming, procedural restrictions 
which are allegedly designed to protect the 
rights of individuals who may be affected by 
such changes. 

These restrictions, in my opinion, stem 
in part from the concept of a fixed license 
term, with all the attendant rights and privi- 
leges which have been tacked on by the 
courts. 

The Congress should be asked to amend 
the Communications Act so as to provide 
for an indefinite license term, with expanded 
powers in the Commission to make necessary 
changes in spectrum usage, after appropriate 
inquiry to determine the facts and policy, 
and the Commission having determined it to 
be necessary in the public interest. The 
licensee’s rights to be protected in his invest- 
ments in physical property could be assured 
by appropriate legislation to extend tax bene- 
fits, where required, in the event his license 
were modified prior to the full amortization 
of the equipment which he used in operating 
under his original license. The Commission 
has, on numerous occasions, provided for an 
amortization period before requiring li- 
censees to conform to new assignments. To 
the extent that such a policy has delayed 
better utilization of the spectrum, it has 
been the public which is the loser. It would 
appear to be more appropriate to afford tax 
relief than to impede progress. 

Internally, the Commission’s rules could 
be amended so as to provide for appropriate 
periodic accounting by the licensee of his 
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stewardship of the frequency he was licensed 
to operate in the public interest, in place of 
our present procedures for formal renewal of 
license applications every 3 years. Likewise, 
procedures could be devised retaining the 
principle whereby new applicants have the 
right to file competing applications for use 
of the frequency, at an appropriate time, as 
they now are permitted to do upon expira- 
tion of the fixed license term. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am about to introduce a bill and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak on 
it in excess of the 3 minutes allowed 
under the order which has been entered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
from Alabama may proceed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to continue and expand the author- 
ity of the Small Business Administration, 
and ask that it be referred to the appro- 
priate committee. 

Within a few months, the life of the 
Small Business Administration will end, 
unless the Congress votes to continue 
this independent agency established to 
serve the more than 4 million small busi- 
nesses in the United States. 

My proposal provides for six major 
amendments to the present Small Busi- 
ness Act. In summary these are: 

First. The agency would be made 
permanent. 

Second. The Loan Policy Board would 
be abolished. 

Third. The agency’s procurement 
powers would be strengthened. 

Fourth. Certain authority, now con- 
fined to wartime, would be extended to 
periods of peace. 

Fifth. The maximum loan limit 
would be raised from $250,000 to $500,000. 

Sixth. An insured loan plan, to be 
administered by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, is included as a separate 
title of this bill. 

I should like to discuss each of these 
important changes briefly at this time. 
In the first place, I believe strongly that 
the Small Business Administration will 
be able to fulfill its cruical role in the 
Nation’s economy more adequately if it 
is not required to come to Congress every 
2 years for an extension of its life. I 
feel that the agency has served its ap- 
prenticeship and should now be made 
permanent. 

It is obvious that the biennial hiatus in 
its normal operations occasioned by the 
question of whether it is to be continued 
or not is detrimental to long-range plan- 
ning and programing, to the recruitment 
of qualified personnel, and to the efficient 
utilization of resources. The Small 
Business Administration, in common 
with all Government agencies, will come 
before Congress every year to obtain ap- 
propriations, and we shall have an op- 
portunity at that time to asstss its rec- 
ord and its needs. Furthermore, the 
Banking and Currency Committees and 
the Small Business Committees of both 
Houses of Congress will keep a close 
watch over its operations. Finally, such 
action on our part will spell out the clear 
congressional intent of maintaining an 
independent small-business agency and 
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disabuse other executive agencies of any 
notions they might have of the possi- 
bility of absorbing the SBA. Therefore, 
I strongly urge action to make the Small 
Business Administration permanent. 

My second major amendment is an es- 
sential adjunct to the first, in that it is 
also designed to stress the fact that the 
SBA is to be an independent agency of 
the Federal Government, serving the 
public interest through its efforts on be- 
half of small business. Certainly, it is 
proper that all executive agencies coordi- 
nate their activities in such a way that 
they do no present the spectacle of dif- 
ferent departments simultaneously run- 
ning off in all directions of the compass. 
Such coordination, however, does not re- 
quire a loan policy board constituted by 
law as the final arbiter in disputes over 
the role of the SBA. If such discussions 
should arise, it is apparent that the Ad- 
ministrator of the SBA can always be 
outvoted by the Secretaries of Treasury 
and Commerce, despite the fact that we, 
by law, have made the Administrator re- 
sponsible for the welfare of small busi- 
ness. In the interests of logic and good 
administration, we should eliminate this 
board from its statutory role in deter- 
mining the policies of the SBA. 

The third amendment to the present 
act is designed to strengthen the power 
of the SBA to meet one of the most seri- 
ous small-business problems. Despite 
the operations of the SBA and explicit 
legislative mandates aimed at guaran- 
teeing that a fair share of Government 
procurement go to smaller firms, we have 
witnessed a distressing decrease in the 
percentage of military-procurement dol- 
lars for these independent businesses. 
Therefore, I feel it is incumbent upon the 
Congress to provide additional weapons 
for attacking this situation. I propose to 
empower the Small Business Administra- 
tion to earmark Government contracts, 
in whole or in part, for small business. 
For the past 4 years, the SBA has en- 
gaged in similar activities in conjunction 
with Government procurement officers 
in a program known as joint determina- 
tion. Obviously, that program was not 
in itself sufficient, so new procedures 
must be devised. My bill makes the SBA 
solely responsible for these determina- 
tions, but it does allow an appeal from 
the contracting officer to the secretary of 
his department, or to the top official of 
his agency, who may overrule the SBA by 
stating his reasons in writing for disap- 
proving the questioned. set-aside. Fur- 
thermore, to cover those purchasing ac- 
tivities where the SBA has not stationed 
its own personnel, the power to earmark 
contracts for small business is conferred 
upon the contracting officer, thus pro- 
viding a more complete coverage of all 
Government purchases through this pro- 
gram. 

Certain of the grants of authority to 
the Small Business Administration are 
presently limited to war or defense pro- 
duction programs. As an example, the 
SBA is authorized to make studies of the 
effect of price, credit, and other controls 
imposed under war or defense programs. 
At the current time, Federal restraints 
on credit are alleged to be seriously ham- 
pering small business, but since these ac- 
tions have not been taken pursuant to 
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war or defense programs, the SBA is 

-technically unable to study them. By 
eliminating references to war and de- 
fense in certain sections of the act, we 
would remove patent inconsistencies and 
guarantee that the SBA will be able to 
carry out its mandate fully. 

My fifth amendment calls for a rise 
in the maximum Government participa- 
tion in any SBA loan from the present 
$250,000 to $500,000. I realize that there 
are likely to be relatively few loans made 
at figures above the current limitation, 
but I believe that there are many truly 
small businesses, particularly in the 
manufacturing field, who are dependent 
on the SBA for funds and who will re- 
quire this higher limit. As I have said 
before, small businesses are extremely 
limited in their sources of financing and 
the SBA should be enabled to meet all 
legitimate applications for financial as- 
sistance from proven and worthy small 
businesses who may thereby be enabled 
to compete better with much larger cor- 
porations in the same industry. After 
all, we use “small business” as a relative 
term and I do not feel we should confine 
it to the smallest retailer, but should 
make it clear that we are also trying 
to help the small and independent manu- 
facturer whose innovations and whose 
competition have guaranteed free enter- 
prise and distributed the fruits of the 
capitalistic system to the Nation. 

As title II, I have incorporated the 
final major change in the Small Business 
Act, by calling for the authorization of 
an insured loan plan designed to plug 
one of the most serious problems faced 
by small business, the credit gap. Sur- 
veys conducted by the Department of 
Commerce and other private and public 
agencies have indicated the scope of 
the problem. The files of the Senate 
Small Business Committee also reflect 
the extent to which the inability to se- 
cure financing on reasonable terms has 
hampered independent businesses. Many 
of the concentration-increasing mergers 
about which we are all so concerned can, 
I believe, be attributed to inadequate 
credit sources available for smaller firms, 
no matter how worthy. I hasten to point 
out that this has been a continuing prob- 
lem and has only been compounded by 
today's tight-money program. We 
should not delay considering this pro- 
posal—or any other plan—for meeting 
such a critical problem, and for that 
reason, I have incorporated the features 
of an insured-loan program as title II 
of the Small Business Act. This opera- 
tion, distantly related to the insured- 
loan provisions of the Federal Housing 
Act, would be administered by the Small 
Business Administration. At this point 
in my remarks, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert a brief summary of the insured- 
loan plan in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of this bill [S. 720] is to make 
more credit available to small business by 
insuring private financial institutions against 
loss resulting from loans made to small- 
business enterprises. 

The Small Business Administrator is au- 
thorized to administer this insurance pro- 
gram. The Administrator of SBA deter- 
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mines those private lending institutions eli- 
gible for insurance coverage and he also 
determines what borrowers are considered 
in the category of small business for pur- 
poses of this legislation. 

Insured loans to any one borrower cannot 
exceed $250,000 outstanding and maturity 
cannot be more than 5 years, 32 days. The 
amount of this insurance premium paid by 
borrowers is set by the SBA Administrator, 
but it cannot exceed 1½ percent a year. In 
the case of losses suffered by lenders on in- 
sured loans, such lenders are reimbursed 
90 percent of the unpaid balance, including 
accrued interest, but in no case more than 
the insurance reserve of the insured lender 
which is 10 percent of the total amount of 
loans on which such lender has paid pre- 
miums, 

Insurance premiums received by the Ad- 
ministrator of SBA are deposited in a re- 
volving fund in the Treasury of the United 
States. This fund is to be used to defray 
the costs of the insurance program and to 
pay claims on unpaid insured loans, 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, sev- 
eral other less important changes are 
included in the bill, but they are de- 
signed largely to assist the SBA in pro- 
cedural ways to meet its obligations. I 
shall deal with them in some detail in 
testimony before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee when it considers leg- 
islation extending the life of the Small 
Business Administration. 

In conclusion, let me urge again that 
prompt action be taken on extending the 
life of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and thereby fulfill the pledges in 
the platforms of both national political 
parties. While many of us have some 
reservations about the past record of the 
SBA, and may feel that it should have 
been more aggressive in meeting the 
urgent needs of small business, these 
complaints would not be met by elim- 
inating the agency completely from the 
Washington scene. What we must do 
is to strengthen the Administration by 
law, grant it the funds to operate ef- 
fectively, and keep a continuous watch 
on its operations to guarantee that it 
meets its responsibilities. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1762) to further amend 
the Small Business Act of 1953, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. Sparkman, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 


REVESTMENT OF CERTAIN LANDS 
AND RECONVEYANCE OF SAME TO 
FORMER OWNERS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. THURMOND (for himself and Mr. 
TALMADGE) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 1246) to provide for the 
revestment of certain lands or interests 
therein acquired for the Clark Hill Reser- 
voir, Ga., by the reconveyance of such 
lands or interests therein to the former 
owners thereof, which were referred to 
the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed, 


J. CHESTER WILFONG 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. Chester Wilfong, one of the 
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Official Reporters of Debates of the Sen- 
ate, is retiring at the end of this month. 

Mr. Wilfong has had a long career as 
a reporter. He entered the field about 
the time when Woodrow Wilson became 
President; and besides the reporting of 
cases in court, he reported the hearings 
before many of the important commit- 
tees of the House and Senate, as well as 
executive agencies. He thus has had a 
broad experience in reporting the three 
coordinate branches of the Government. 

About 10 years ago he became a mem- 
ber of the corps of the Senate Official 
Reporters of Debates, and has rendered 
fine service in that capacity. No matter 
how stormy the debates, he has distin- 
guished himself as well poised and calm, 
and has contributed to the excellence of 
the debates as they have appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, I never cease to marvel 
at the outstandingly fine job done by 
those who have the responsibility of pro- 
ducing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
simply cannot understand how they can 
perform under such exacting circum- 
stances and still have an accurate 
Record available to us each morning be- 
fore we get out of bed. 

I am sure that every Member of the 
Senate will wish for Mr. Wilfong and his 
fine family many years of enjoyment of 
the rest he has so well earned. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished majority 
leader in the expressions he has just 
made, 

Mr. J. Chester Wilfong, one of the 
corps of Official Reporters of Debates 
of the Senate, is to retire at the end of 
this month, as has just been pointed out. 

After a long career as a reporter, both 
in court and in the committees of the 
Senate, he became a member of the corps 
of Senate Official Reporters of Debates, 
and has made an enviable record for 
efficiency, poise, and hard work. He 
has been self-effacing; and no matter 
how exciting or stormy the proceedings— 
and at times there are some stormy pro- 
ceedings, even in the Senate of the United 
States—he has maintained a calm which 
has enabled him to weather the tumult 
and turn out copy which has excellently 
portrayed the proceedings in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilfong have raised a 
fine family; and his friends, both in the 
Senate and out of the Senate, extend 
their best wishes for a well-earned rest. 

Mr. President, I also wish to join the 
majority leader, in addition to expressing 
our high regard for Mr. Wilfong, in ex- 
tending it to the other members of the 
corps of Official Reporters of Debates, 
who day in and day out, many times 
under trying circumstances and during 
long hours, so well and faithfully serve 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, Mr. J. 
Chester Wilfong, one of the Official Re- 
porters of Debates of the Senate, will 
retire at the end of this month. 

Mr. Wilfong, I am happy to say, is a 
very highly respected resident of Vir- 
ginia. He had a long and distinguished 
career as a reporter before he became one 
of the Official Reporters on the floor of 
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the Senate. Soon after he opened his of- 
fice, about the time when Woodrow Wil- 
son became President, he reported hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee on 
Finance, and during the years had re- 
ported investigations conducted by many 
important Senate committees. 

During this time, and throughout the 
long years he has been one of the Official 
Reporters on the Senate floor, he has 
rendered outstanding service, character- 
ized by devotion to duty and the intelli- 
gent discharge of the obligations he and 
his associates felt they owed the Senate. 

We all wish Mr. and Mrs. Wilfong long 
years to enjoy the rest they have so well 
earned, 

In addition, Mr. President, I wish to 
pay tribute to all those who report the 
proceedings of the Senate. They are 
men of great ability and great industry. 
It is marvelous to me to observe how they 
can report the debates when one Senator 
interrupts another Senator, and record 
them as accurately as they do. As a 
Member of the Senate, I wish to pay my 
tribute to them as a whole, and express 
my appreciation for their service. 


NECESSITY FOR A POSTAL RATE 
BILL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as in- 
dicated in the Senate one day this week, 
I submitted all the provisions of the pos- 
tal rate bill as an amendment to another 
bill which was germane to the Post Office 
Department. I think this matter is of 
great urgency. That is one reason for 
my sustained interest in it. 

I thought when the hearings were 
terminated on July 26 last year there 
would be a speedy resumption of the 
hearings in the next Congress and that 
there would be early action. The 85th 
Congress has been in session since Jan- 
uary 3, 1957, 73 working days, and thus 
far no action has been taken. 

I cite as a reason for my idea about 
the urgency for such a bill the fact that 
failure to enact revenue legislation for 
the Post Office Department is, in the 
judgment of the Postmaster General, 
costing the country about $114 million a 
day. So we can in truth say the delay 
has caused the country $110 million or 
more since the first day of the present 
session, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. My attention was 
temporarily diverted. Did the Senator 
from Illinois say the delay in adjusting 
postal rates was costing $1142 million a 
week or a day? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A day. I shall give 
the language of the Postmaster General, 
who said that “Since the Post Office De- 
partment is losing at least $142 million 
every working day, this 73-day delay has 
already cost the taxpayers nearly $110 
million—and this figure will continue to 
increase by $142 million tomorrow and 
every day thereafter until legislation is 
enacted producing needed revenues from 
adjusted postal rates.” 

I feel very deeply about this question, 
and I earnestly hope the Committee on 
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Civil Service and Post Office will give it 
expeditious attention, so that before too 
much time elapses in the present ses- 
sion, we shall have a bill before the Sen- 
ate for action. 

I understand that during the first week 
in April the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service will start their 
hearings. There is reason to believe a 
bill will be reported after sustained 
hearings. I trust the Senate will follow 
that action at an early date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Speaking as a Senator, and also as 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, and not as the 
Presiding Officer, the Chair must remind 
the Senator that when he speaks of los- 
ing revenue, that money is paid out of 
another pocket. When it is put on the 
basis of an increasing expense, the 
money is merely paid by the people in a 
different manner. That is all there is 
to it. 


TOUGHEST JOB IN THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
many people in this country and 
throughout the world look upon the 
presidency of the United States as the 
most important and difficult job on the 
face of the globe. I agree. The other 
day the President said that, in his 
opinion, the job of being Secretary of 
State was the most important in the 
world. That may be true, but I think 
that one of the most difficult jobs in the 
nation is that held at the present time 
by the Honorable Robert C. Hill, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Congressional 
Affairs. 

Secretary Hill has been on the job for 
many menths now and has ably upheld 
the fine traditions and high standards 
set by his predecessors, Ernest Gross, 
Jack McFall, and our colleague, now the 
distinguished end able Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton]. Mr. Hill has 
had to maintain close liaison and coop- 
eration between the State Department 
on the one hand and the House and the 
Senate on the other. He has performed 
his job remarkably well, and he is to 
be commended for the outstanding serv- 
ice he has performed, not only in be- 
half of the Department of State, which 
he so ably represents, but because of 
the job he has done in behalf of the 
Congress as well. 

Secretary Hill is a stanch Repub- 
lican, but he is a man of great wisdom, 
understanding, tolerance, and know-how 
and I think the Secretary of State has 
been extremely fortunate to have a man 
of Secretary Hill’s caliber acting as a 
“go-between,” so to speak, between the 
Department of State and the Congress of 
the United States. The country is better 
off because of men like Bob Hill. 

An excellent article appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of March 15, 
1957, under the byline of Rowland Evans, 
Jr. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Mr. Evans may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOUGHEST JOB IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 


WAasHINGTON.—The job of American Sec- 
retary of State was described the other day 
as the greatest and most important job in 
the world" by President Eisenhower, the man 
who really holds the most important job in 
the world. 

The President also said, at that news con- 
ference 6 weeks ago, that both he and John 
Foster Dulles have made mistakes, just as 
all human beings must. He did not list 
these alleged errors, but if he had, he might 
easily have overlooked one of the most im- 
portant of all, in an area that is not diplo- 
matic in the traditional sense but, never- 
theless, requires the most skillful kind of 
diplomacy. 

That area, of course, is the relationship 
between the Executive and Congress, partic- 
ularly the Senate. The mistake that Mr. 
Dulles seemed to make, and that the Presi- 
dent now knows he himself made in the early 
weeks of this year, was a tendency to take 
the Senate for granted. 

In 1948, the Hoover Commission took a 
long look at relations between the State De- 
partment and the Congress, then recom- 
mended that a new Assistant Secretary of 
State be appointed solely to deal with Con- 
gress. The job was created in February 1949. 
Experience since then has shown that, if the 
Secretary himself has the most difficult job 
in the world, his Assistant Secretary for 

_ Congressional Liaison probably holds the 
most difficult job in the State Department. 

Oversimplified, the highest duty of the oc- 
cupant of that office is to keep the Secretary 
in tune with the most sensitive vibrations 
from the Capitol on all important matters of 
policy, and conversely to keep the leaders in 
Congress, especially the Senate, wholly 
abreast of developing American policies in all 
parts of the world. He can be a most useful 
instrument in obtaining congressional, and 
hence general public acceptance, for foreign 
policies. 

The Assistant Secretary has total access to 
the Secretary and, as an agent of the Secre- 
tary, has the same access to the leaders in 
Congress. His loyalty to the Secretary and 
his policies must be absolute. Conversely, he 
must command the respect and confidence of 
the men who wield the power in Congress, 
the men who often may be working at pre- 
cisely cross-purposes to the administration. 

But he has no power at all of decision, 
either on policy matters or on high-level 
questions as to how far he may go in de- 
tailing tentative policy outlines to the 
leaders, or whether the influence of the 
President himself should be used to rescue 
a policy request in trouble on the Hill and 
similar matters. 

On the latter point, for example, the As- 
sistant Secretary might be convinced that, 
to avoid a legislative impasse in the Senate 
such as the threatened stalemate on the 
Middle East resolution, the President should 
call in the leaders to the White House—or 
take his case to the country. 

But the Assistant Secretary can only warn, 
The White House will not use the Presi- 
dent's great prestige except on rare occas- 
sions, Gen. Wilton B. Persons, the 
President’s own legislative liaison officer, is 
fond of pointing out: “If you fire the big 
gun too often, all you have left is a smooth 
bore.” 

Mr. Dulles’ present deputy to Congress is 
Assistant Secretary Robert C. Hill, only the 
fourth man to hold the job. His predeces- 
sors were Ernest Gross, Jack McFall and 
Thruston B. Morton, now a Republican Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. A few aspects of Mr. 
Hill's 7-day-a-week job follow: 
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He telephones or makes a personal con- 
tact with Members of Congress an average 
of 40 times a day; his office receives in a 
year some 10,000 telephone calls and 30,000 
letters; during the session, he is in the Cap- 
itol at 10 a. m. 4 days a week; he lunches on 
the Hill with 1 of the top men in Congress 
3 times a week; he briefs the Secretary and 
the area Assistant Secretaries on all im- 
portant developments in Congress; he main- 
tains strict nonpartisanship as between the 
2 political parties and the 2 Houses of Con- 
gress. 

Letters from Congress are supposed to be 
acknowledged within 48 hours; but, in the 
kind of frenzied warfare between the Sen- 
ate and the State Department of the last 
2 months, sometimes there is a slip along 
the line. Congressional vanity is easily 
piqued, and these slips can be costly. 
Whether responsible or not, the Assistant 
Secretary usually takes the rap. 

The great contribution of Mr. Hill during 
the turbulent weeks of January and Feb- 
ruary was that he never lost the confidence 
either of Mr. Dulles or of the most infiu- 
ential men in Congress. Although often 
caught in the web of charge and counter- 
charge between the Senate and the State 
Department, Mr. Hill kept the trust of both. 
His influence unquestionably eased the crisis 
at its peak. The Senate will not be taken 
for granted for some time to come. 

More attention should be paid to this ex- 
traordinarily important aspect of the rela- 
tions between the executive and legislative 
branches. If the Senate will not accept a 
new policy, it is a safe assumption that 
neither will the Nation. And then, no mat- 
ter how acceptable the new policy might be 
to the nations abroad, it might as well be 
tossed in a wastebasket. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in the statement just made 
by the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana, who is a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, relative to the 
capabilities of Mr. Robert Hill, the As- 
sistant Secretary in charge of congres- 
sional liaison work. In my opinion he 
has done an outstanding job. His is 
very difficult and very trying work in 
many respects, but I believe he has per- 
formed his tasks diligently, efficiently, 
with fairness, and without partisanship. 
General comment I have heard on both 
sides of the aisle indicates appreciation 
of the work which he as a person holding 
a difficult position has done, and of the 
general efficiency which has character- 
ized his services. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
the measure of a man’s capacity can be 
discerned from the type of work he 
does. Effecting a liaison between the 
executive and the legislative branches 
requires a very special talent, in my judg- 
ment, first, to maintain fidelity to the 
Department with which he is identified, 
and then to bring to his task good nature, 
capacity and understanding so that, 
more and more, there is a development 
of good will between the two branches in 
the Government. 

I think Bob Hill has rendered excel- 
lent service in that field. I have known 
him a long time. He is a man of splendid 
personality, and he does not shun long 
hours in order to accomplish his task. 
He has served the State Department and 
the executive branch well, and in doing 
so I think he also has served the legis- 
lative branch well. I salute him as a 
loyal, trusted, and able public servant, 
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THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL AND TRIAL 
BY JURY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
charged, and I renew the charge here, 
that the civil rights bill now pending 
before Congress is a device to rob Amer- 
icans of the sacred right of trial by jury 
in civil-rights cases. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks an excellent 
editorial on this subject, entitled “Device 
for Evading Trial by Jury,” which ap- 
peared in the Times-Picayune, of New 
Orleans, on March 24, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Device FOR EvApING TRIAL By JURY 


Southern Members of Congress and other 
informed people who charge the liberals and 
the Department of Justice with seeking to 
circumvent the right of trial by jury through 
the proposed civil-rights bill, have a real 
issue. It is not a phony as some liberals 
would have people believe. 

A reading of the bill leaves no doubt that 
jury trials could be omitted in injunctions 
cases—and would be omitted if current court 
practice were followed. That is so even 
though it would be a contradiction of the 
plain reading of the Bill of Rights and still 
another article of the Constitution. 

Attorney General Brownell's own testi- 
mony shows how the skipping could be done, 
and one of the fervent civil-rights Senators 
told the Senate committee he favored drop- 
ping jury trials in these cases. 

Isn't it a bit odd that hot-under-the-collar 
liberals who so frequently shout about con- 
stitutional rights should be so willing to 
have the plain, unobscured provisions of 
the Constitution circumvented? One might 
thing they agreed sometimes with Professor 
Myrdal, the Swedish sociologist who the Su- 
preme Court cited in its segregation decision, 
that the Constitution is practically a plot 
against the people. 

Here is the setup for bypassing the con- 
stitutionally prescribed jury trials: The Fed- 
eral Code says that in contempt cases, the 
defendant, on demand, shall be entitled to 
“trial by jury” but “this section shall not 
apply in any suit or action brought in the 
name of, or in behalf of, the United States,” 
Mr. Brownell's proposed bill says that in- 
junction proceedings shall be instituted, not 
in the name of the real plaintiff who thinks 
he has been prevented from voting or exer- 
cising some other right, but in the name of 
the United States. The Department of Jus- 
tice says the substitution of names in these 
suits “Is accepted practice in criminal con- 
tempt cases.” 

The jury-skipping provision in the code is 
frequently explained, we believe, as a device 
to enable judges to take summary action to 
preserve courtroom order, protect threat- 
ened damage to United States property, etc. 
But what is the urgency in so-called civil- 
rights injunctions and contempt cases? Yet 
it is sure that if the Brownell bill passes, 
making the United States the complainant, 
Federal judges will have the option of deny- 
ing jury trials, 

The Constitution makes no exceptions to 
jury trials on criminal charges except im- 
peachment. Article III, section 3, says: “The 
trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury, and such trial 
shall be held in the State where the said 
crimes shall have been committed .“ 
As if this was not plain enough, it was added 
in the Bill of Rights that “in all criminal 
prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury in the State or district wherein 
the crime shall haye been committed.” 
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This civil-rights bill, Hke all the Federal 
force bills proposed in recent years, is po- 
litical in that it is intended to benefit politi- 
cally its backers in their particular districts. 
It is not needed, because civil rights, includ- 
ing voting rights, are better protected and 
observed than they ever have been in the 
history of the country. The people and the 
States are sovereign, and the Central Gov- 
ernment ent on their rights is re- 
pugnant to the Constitution. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, when Congress or the Gov- 
ernment undertake something so repugnant 
that they should be willing to cut corners 
with the Constitution in other respects. 


CRISIS IN MATHEMATICS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there is 
currently meeting, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, the 35th annual convention of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. At that meeting there has 
been presented a paper prepared by the 
educational testing service of Princeton, 
which states that the testing service, “in 
a study of classrooms in 5 States, found 
that only 10 out of the 60 teachers 
reached were competent in the field, that 
the mathematics curriculum was dull, 
outmoded, and inadequate, and that both 
students and teachers often disliked what 
they were doing.” 

There was published in this morning’s 
Philadelphia Inquirer an editorial en- 
titled “Crisis in Mathematics,” which 
points out that such conditions are truly 
alarming, and calls for some urgent soul 
searching on the part of educators. 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] and I have introduced 
two bills which would remedy this de- 
plorable situation by appropriating Fed- 
eral funds to States both in support of 
scholarships for students who would go 
to institutions of higher learning for the 
purpose of becoming scientists and engi- 
neers, and thus assisting in the competi- 
tion in that field with Soviet Russia, and 
also by making available to the States, 
unrestricted by Federal controls, money 
which would enable the States to obtain 
the trained mathematics teachers who 
are so urgently needed in this field. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CRISIS IN MATHEMATICS 


Arrival in Philadelphia of hundreds of 
mathematics teachers for the 35th annual 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics has particular significance 
this year for two reasons. 

First, from the local viewpoint, because 
Philadelphia is one of the few cities in which 
an effort has been made in recent years to 
bring the teaching of mathematics up to 
date. Second, from the national viewpoint, 
because there has been a sudden awakening 
in the last year to a serious countrywide lag 
in the teaching of mathematics which could 
quickly undermine the national security. 

Mathematics is a subject basic to compe- 
tence in science if there ever was one. Yet 
the educational testing service of Princeton, 
in a study of classrooms in 5 States, found 
that only 10 out of the 60 teachers reached 
were competent in the field, that the mathe- 
matics curriculum was dull, outmoded, and 
inadequate and that both students and 
teachers often disliked what they were doing. 
Such conditions are truly alarming and call 
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for some urgent soul searching on the part of 
educators. 

The teachers in session here are the ones 
especially who must take the initiative in 
meeting the problem. Philadelphia’s schools 
can offer some help, but while they are ahead 
we cannot pretend that they have all the 
answers. The reorganization and revitaliza- 
tion of mathematics study is a task for the 
teachers of the whole Nation backed by school 
Officials, parents, and good citizens every- 
where. 


KEEPING GOVERNMENT SCIENTISTS 
ON THE JOB—AFFORDING ADE- 
QUATE AID 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Washington Post, in the col- 
umn, the Federal Diary, by Jerry Kluttz, 
there is a brief but most significant 
writeup of an important development af- 
fecting not only the civil service but our 
Nation as a whole. 

The article refers to the fact that ap- 
parently the logjam is breaking up so 
that the Federal Government will be 
in a stronger position to attract and re- 
tain scientists and engineers. 

Mr. Eluttz reports that the green light 
may soon be flashed for the submittal to 
the Congress of legislation to permit 
civil-service salaries to scientists and 
engineers to approximate more closely 
the salaries paid to these hard-to-hire 
people by private industry. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, such 
legislation should be cleared for con- 
gressional action at the earliest feasible 
date. 

As I have frequently pointed out, the 
very survival of this Nation may well 
depend upon the technical brains avail- 
able to us in the laboratories, the work- 
shops—yes, the offices of United States 
Government agencies, notably in the 
Armed Forces and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

We dare not be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. 

Obviously, we cannot hope to have 
Uncle Sam pay salaries at all levels as 
high as what private industry can af- 
ford. Fortunately, a very considerable 
number of dedicated scientists and en- 
gineers are more than willing to work 
for the Federal Government, in view of 
the public service they can render, and 
the natural prestige to which a devoted 
civil servant is entitled. But at least we 
ought to give to these scientists and en- 
gineers something more closely resem- 
5 what they might earn on the out- 
side. 

While scientists and engineers repre- 
sent one of our foremost assets, I do not 
make these comments without due con- 
sideration to other top-level civil serv- 
ants of whom we should also remember 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
brief article be printed in the body of 
the Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FEDERAL Drary 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 
UNITED STATES APPROVAL IN SIGHT FOR 
SCIENTIST PAY RAISE 


A plan to permit Federal agencies to pay 
competitive salaries to scientists and engi- 
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neers is slated to get the approval of the ad- 
ministration’s top personnel policymakers. 
A final meeting on it will be held in a few 
days. 

If all goes as expected, the proposal will be 
considered soon by the President and his 
Cabinet. If that hurdle is cleared, it will be 
recommended to Congress. 

No specific new salaries or grades are rec- 
ommended in the plan. Briefly, the pro- 
posal would have Congress amend the Olassi- 
fication Act to give the Civil Service Com- 
mission the authority to set salaries for the 
scientists and engineers to meet competitive 
conditions. It would be an extension of 
CSC’s present authority to fix the starting 
salaries of hard-to-hire people at any step 
within the grade. 

The new plan would permit CSC, for ex- 
ample, to set the starting salary at the top 
step in a grade and to superimpose step in- 
creases on top of it. The present maximum 
rates of the grades would be waived for the 
short-category employees. The starting 
salary for some scientists is $5,335, the maxi- 
mum salary of grade 7. As a result, all simi- 
lar scientists are paid the same frozen and 
dead-end rate. 

Officials have testified that the salaries the 
Government can offer to college graduate 
scientists and engineers are from $1,000 to 
$2,000 below the going rates in private in- 
dustry. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 


ness? If not, morning business is 
concluded. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last evening I made an announce- 
ment with respect to certain bills, at 
least some of which we expected to con- 
sider today. I do not think any of them 
are very controversial. I do not know 
of any which will require a yea-and-nay 
vote, but I desire to have Senators on 
notice with respect to the list of bills, 
which will be found on pages 4663 and 
4664 of yesterday's RECORD. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

ae Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] has sug- 
gested that Calendar No. 160, S. 1585, 
to amend the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 to provide for more effective 
evaluation of the fiscal requirements of 
the executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, not be called 
today, but next week. 

I should like to give notice to the 
minority leader and to all Senators inter- 
ested in Calendar No. 160, S. 1585, that 
that measure will not be called for con- 
sideration today. 

The same situation applies with refer- 
ence to Calendar No. 69, Senate Resolu- 
tion 24, to amend rule 14 of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate. I expect to 
have further discussion concerning the 
scheduling of that resolution, and I shall 
inform the Senate as soon as we are able 
to reach any conclusions thereon, 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. What is the pleasure of the 
Senate? 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1034) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
convey to the University of Missouri for 
agricultural purposes certain real prop- 
erty in Callaway County, Mo. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is before the Senate and 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
pending bill provides for the transfer 
of the Midwest Claypan Experiment Sta- 
tion to the curators of the University of 
Missouri, without cost, conditioned upon 
use for the purposes of the College of 
Agriculture. The station is now being 
operated and maintained by the univer- 
sity under an agreement which relieved 
the Department of Agriculture of con- 
siderable costs. 

This property was purchased in 1937 
for $13,107.48. . No recent appraisal has 
been made, so that the current value is 
not known. Since the property will con- 
tinue to be used for its present purpose, 
saving the Government possible future 
maintenance and operating costs, the 
Department of Agriculture and the com- 
mittee felt that the cost of an appraisal 
might well be saved. Passage of the bill 
would result in no additional cost to the 
Government, and might avoid some ex- 
pense in the future. At present the costs 
of operation and maintenance are being 
borne by the university, but if the prop- 
erty should remain in Government own- 
ership, these costs might again be borne 
by the Government. 

Mr. President, there is also a provision 
in the bill under which if the property 
is not used for the purposes intended, 
it shall revert to the Government. 

I ask for the passage of the bill, which 
was recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss this bill, because it gives me no 
little concern. I do not see how Sena- 
tors can escape the conclusion that in 
the last analysis this is a Federal aid 
bill for the benefit of the University of 
Missouri. I am in favor of Federal aid 
bills for education, but I desire to have 
them uniform and not discriminatory. 
In my judgment, this bill discriminates 
in favor of one university, and is a spe- 
cial grant to the University of Missouri. 
It provides for the donation of Federal 
money to the University of Missouri. 

There is no Federal benefit shown 
either in the report of the Department 
of Agriculture or the report of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. I invite the attention of Senators 
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to the language of the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER] in explanation of the 
bill, as follows: 

This property was purchased in 1937 for 
$13,107.48. No recent appraisal has been 
made so that the current value is not known. 
Since the property will continue to be used 
for its present purpose, saving the Govern- 
ment possible future maintenance and oper- 
ating costs, the Department of Agriculture 
and the committee felt that the cost of an 
appraisal might well be saved. Passage of 
the bill would result in no additional cost 
to the Government and might avoid some 
expense in the future. At present the costs 
of operation and maintenance are being 
borne by the university, but if the property 
should remain in Government ownership, 
these costs might again be borne by the 
Government, 


There are a couple of questions of 
policy as to which the Senate should 
have answers. If I am correct in the 
assumption that the Federal Govern- 
ment has decided there is no real need 
for continuing the type of experiment 
which has been conducted at the station, 
then the Government should sell the sta- 
tion. Why give it away? The station 
belongs to all the taxpayers of the United 
States, and the taxpayers of Missouri 
have only a partial interest in it. 

I wish to say most respectfully that, 
in my opinion, the transfer of this prop- 
erty would be another dangerous ex- 
ample of government by special favor. 
If this experiment has sufficient Fed- 
eral interest connected with it, the Fed- 
eral Government should continue it, and 
we should not ask the taxpayers of Mis- 
souri to continue it. If this experiment 
is not an experiment of importance to 
the Nation as a whole, we should dis- 
continue it and sell the property. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry has used this 
language: 

Passage of the bill would result in no 
additional cost to the Government and 
might avoid some expense in the future. 


I am able to inform the Senate how to 
avoid the expense. Sell the property 
and put the returns from the sale into 
the Treasury. If anybody thinks this 
property is not worth something, put 
the property on the auction block and 
see what is offered for it. 

I cannot escape consideration of such 
facts as that, Mr. President, if we are 
going to protect the interests of all the 
taxpayers then the Congress of the 
United States should not grant special 
favors to one State university or another 
on a purely discriminatory basis. 

If a Federal interest is involved here— 
if there is a program in which the Fed- 
eral Government has a stake—then I am 
perfectly willing to help work out a co- 
operative arrangement with the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. But I see nothing in 
any of these reports to indicate such a 
situation. Not only that, Mr. President, 
but there is an unstated assumption that 
this particular kind of experiment the 
Federal Government has been conduct- 
ing is to be continued. My understand- 
ing is that is not the fact at all. The 
report from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture does not so state. The report 
from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
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simply specifies the requirement that this 
property should be used for agricultural 
research purposes—any such purposes. 
A chicken farm could be established, or 
experiments in cattle breeding, or other 
agricultural experiments, could be car- 
ried on. This recommendation does not 
require that the University of Missouri 
continue the kind of Federal research 
which has been conducted on this prop- 
erty at all. The new owners could use 
it for any agricultural research of local 
interest or national interest. 

What this bill proposes to do is provide 
& very nice little research center for the 
university, for which all the taxpayers of 
the United States have paid a little more 
than $13,000, on which property there 
have been some experiments. But there 
is no appraised value of the improve- 
ments given, because it was decided that 
if we are going to give this property to 
the University of Missouri, anyway, we 
ought to save the taxpayers as a whole 
the cost of an appraisal. So we do not 
even know how much we are giving away 
when we transfer this research station. 

This is not the first time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have raised these points. I am 
sorry they have to be raised again, but I 
wish to point out that some years ago we 
had a very similar case involving what 
was known as the California Grape Ex- 
perimental Station. I spoke about that 
case on the floor of the Senate on June 
20, 1952. I wish to read a few of the re- 
marks I made at that time, to make clear 
the analogy between the cases. I said: 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the consider- 
ation of the California bill, House bill 5314, 
a bill which was reported from the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
There was a considerable amount of discus- 
sion of this bill; and it is the view of the 
junior Senator from Oregon that in such dis- 
cussion his position with regard to this gen- 
eral problem was not accurately stated by 
some of his colleagues. 

The California bill is a bill in which the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to transfer and convey to the re- 
gents of the University of California certain 
real property. 


Then I cited the bill, and said: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], 
cochairman of the calendar committee, ob- 
jected in my behalf on the basis of his 
knowledge of my position with respect to 
such bills, and on the basis of the standing 
instruction which I haye given to my office 
that any and all such bills should be ob- 
jected to in my name. 


I further said: 


To return to a discussion of the California 
bill. Of course it is an out-and-out trans- 
fer of a piece of Federal property. It is, it 
is true, for a specific use by the State of 
California, but once transferred, no strings 
are attached, except that if the State of 
California ever ceases to use it for agricul- 
tural purposes it will then revert to the 
Federal Government. 


That is the provision in this bill. The 
property does not have to be continued 
in use for any specific research program, 
but simply for agricultural use in gen- 


I can think of no clearer case for the ap- 
plication of the Morse formula than one 
like that. I know of no reason why the 
Federal Government should turn over to the 
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State of California a grape t sta- 
tion previously operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but henceforth to be used by the 
State of California for agricultural purposes, 
and not expect the State of California to 
pay something for the station. I imagine 
we have a great deal of Federal property 
scattered throughout the United States 
which various agricultural colleges would 
like very much to acquire without payment, 
We can well imagine that the State budgets 
of a good many States would be greatly 
helped if they could get the Federal Govern- 
ment to make available to them experiment 
stations free of charge. I do not question 
the desirability of this kind of research, 
although I assume that there must be some 
good reason why the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does not think it neces- 
sary for it to continue such experiments, I 
assume, subject to correction, that there are 
good economic reasons why the State of 
-California should wish to continue the ex- 
periments, But I do not know why they 
should ask the taxpayers of the country to 
turn over to them the experiment station 
for nothing. 

I think they ought to pay something for 
it. I think they ought to pay half of the 
appraised fair market value of the property, 
unless—and I stress this point because I 
think it is a point which my good friends 
overlooked in their criticism of me on June 
2 with respect to the transfer of another 
piece of property—a cooperative program is 
worked out between the State of California 
and the Federal Department of Agriculture 
by which the Federal Government gets the 
equivalent in service out of the program for 
the value of the property which it is turning 
over to the State of California. 


That statement refers to the so-called 
dryland experiment station, about which 
I shall have something to say in a 
moment. 

I continue to read from my speech in 
1952: 

Mr. President, there are many instances 
other than the particular instance which my 
friends misinterpreted on June 2, concerning 
the transfer of certain property in the State 
of Oregon, where the junior Senator from 
Oregon has not asked to have applied the 
Morse formula because it was not applicable, 
in that the transfer of Federal property to a 
State agency was a contribution of the Fed- 
eral Government to a joint enterprise which 
was going to be carried on both by the Fed- 
eral Government and by the State govern- 
ment as a result of the transfer. 

That is why I am taking the time of the 
Senate this evening to discuss the bill, be- 
cause there would not be time under the 
limitation of debate tomorrow, under the 
5-minute rule on the call of the calendar, to 
tet out my reasons why objection was filed 
to the California bill, and will be filed again 
tomorrow to the California bill. In my judg- 
ment, in connection with the California bill, 
valuable property is being turned over to the 
State for a State purpose and function, and 
the Federal Government ceases to be a party 
in any way to the program. If we have any 
doubt about the property being valuable let 
us announce that this particular station will 
be put on the market at auction. Let us see 
how many bidders will bid on it. Let us see 
how much money we will get for it. Of 
couree, that is my answer to the argument 
which we so frequently hear on the floor of 
the Senate: “You know, this property is not 
worth very much, after all.” There is a 
method of finding out, and that is by putting 
the station up for sale at auction. If it is 
not worth very much I assume that the State 
can get it pretty cheaply. 

But, as in so many instances, the property 
is very valuable property, and we would dis- 
cover that it would sell for a very good price, 
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thus rebutting the almost stereotyped argu- 
ment which is heard on the floor of the Sen- 
ate with regard to this kind of legislation: 
“After all, it is not worth very much.” 


I then discussed the bill at greater 
length. I refer to it again here today 
because I know it is not pleasant to re- 
fuse to approve the bill now before the 
Senate, but I cannot approve it unless 
someone can show me the distinction 
between this bill and the California grape 
experiment station bill which was con- 
sidered in 1952. 

Here again, particularly in the light of 
all the talk about economy, I think we 
would be exceedingly fair to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri if we said, “We will make 
the property available to you for half its 
appraised fair market value.” 

Mr. President, in my opinion, we are 
running the danger of establishing a bad 
precedent, because as I read the commit- 
tee report and report of the Department 
of Agriculture, I do not see a word in 
either of them which would give the tax- 
payers of the country any assurance 
whatsoever that the Federal Government 
has the slightest interest or will get the 
slightest benefit, from the standpoint of 
the Federal interest, from what the Uni- 
versity of Missouri will do with the prop- 
erty. There is nothing in the bill which 
limits the university in any sense, other 
than to using the property for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

I think this is a giveaway bill for the 
benefit of the University of Missouri, a 
giving away of the property of all the tax- 
payers of the country, for which the tax- 
payers ought to get something, as the 
Morse formula would give it to them— 
50 percent of the appraised fair market 
value. 

I know that since the bill was taken 
up by motion, I may be talking to the 
walls; but a record will be made. Unless 
the chairman of the committee can show 
me what Federal interest there is in the 
transaction, and how the Government 
will save money and will not spend more 
money on the property if it be given to 
the University of Missouri, I cannot pos- 
sibly vote for the bill, because I answer 
the argument of the proponents of the 
bill by saying, “Sell it; do not give it 
away.” 

Mr. President, I have a further com- 
ment which I wish to make on the pend- 
ing bill, by way of correcting the report 
ef the Department of Agriculture. I 
desire to refer to the bottom of page 1 of 
its report. I wish the Senate to keep in 
mind the fact that the proposed transfer 
would be made on the condition that the 
property be used “for the purposes of 
the College of Agriculture.” That is the 
condition; that is the grant; and it is the 
only condition contained in the entire 
bill. The bill contains no condition 
based upon what the Department of 
Agriculture alleges on page 2 of the re- 
port. Its allegation on page 2 of the 
report simply is false, on the record. 
Let me read that allegation: 

This proposed legislation follows closely 
the pattern established by Public Law 825, 
8lst Congress, approved September 23, 1950, 
which provided for transfer of title, without 
cost, of certain agricultural dry land and 
irrigation field stations to the States in 
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which such stations were located. It author- 
ized the Secretary of Agriculture or, when 
the lands concerned were public domain, 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey the 
interest of the United States in the lands 
including water rights, buildings, and im- 
provements at certain specified field stations 
of the Department of Agriculture to the 
States concerned. Transfers were not man- 
datory but were subject to arrangements 
mutually agreeable to the States and the 
Department. 


Such arrangements have to be coop- 
erative arrangements for the operation 
of the stations in line with a Federal 
agricultural program. Today, the Act- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. True D. 
Morse, is trying to give the Senate the 
impression that the pending bill is iden- 
tical with the dryland station transfer 
bill. But that is not true, because the 
dryland station transfer bill affected 
my State, and I know what the coopera- 
tive arrangements were. They were not 
that some institution could obtain the 
particular station and use it for any 
agricultural purpose, with no strings 
attached—such as the pending bill would 
permit. 

If the Department of Agriculture 
wishes to tie down the proposed grant to 
cooperative arrangements between the 
Federal Government and the University 
of Missouri, that is a different matter. 
But I say most respectfully that that is 
not set forth in the bill. So the pending 
bill aud Public Law 825 are not analogous 
at all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I yield the floor 
to the Senator from Louisiana. I am 
waiting for him to reply to my argument. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me ask whether 
it is not a fact that the land is now 
being used under an agreement which 
exists between the University af Mis- 
souri and the Department of Agricul- 
ture; and under the agreement or mem- 
orandum of understanding, a coopera- 
tive research program in soil and water 
conservation and management studies, 
including work on terrace layout and de- 
sign, erosion control, irrigation, and 
water-supply development, and effects of 
deep placement of fertilizers on the 
utilization of claypan soils, is carried out. 

Mr. MORSE. But that agreement 
automatically comes to an end when the 
transfer is made. The agreement will 
not be continued at all, whereas in the 
case of the dryland station transfers, 
the agreement was continued. 

I ask the Senator from Louisiana and 
other Senators to read the report on the 
pending bill. From reading it they will 
find if the proposed transfer is made, the 
University of Missouri will, following the 
transfer, be able to use the land for any 
agricultural purpose. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that. 
But the program I have just stated is the 
one for which the land is now being used, 
and the result has been to save the Goy- 
ernment a great deal of money. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed, at the conclusion 
of the remarks I have just made, the 
letter ‘addressed to me by the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture, under date of 
January 24, 1957. I wish to have the 
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1 made a part of the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENTAL VIEWS 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
convey to the University of Missouri, for 
agricultural purposes, certain real property 
in Callaway County, Mo. 

The purpose of this proposed legislation 
is to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to convey to the curators of the University 
of Missouri, without cost, the United States 
Department of Agriculture Midwest Clay- 
pan Experiment Station, at McCredie, Mo. 
In addition to the land, the conveyance 
would include buildings and improvements 
at the station. The transfer would be made 
on the condition that the property be used 
for the purposes of the College of Agricul- 
ture. In the event that the property ceased 
to be used for such purposes, all right, title, 
and interest in the said property would 
automatically revert to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The land on which the Midwest Claypan 
Experiment Station is located was acquired 
by the Soil Conservation Service of this 
Department in 1937 by purchase from the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
The purchase price was $13,107.48. The 
property acquired at purchase consisted of 
800 acres of land including buildings esti- 
mated to be valued at $3,975. This station 
was transferred from the Soil Conservation 
Service to the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice under Secretary's Memorandum No. 1318, 
dated October 14, 1952. 

Under the provisions of a memorandum 
of understanding entered into on Septem- 
ber 20, 1954, by this Department and the 
curators of the University of Missouri, a 
cooperative research program in soil and 
water conservation and management studies, 
including work on terrace layout and de- 
sign, erosion control, irrigation, and water- 
supply development, and effects of deep 
placement of fertilizers on the utilization 
of claypan solis, is being carried on. This 
agreement also transferred the title and pos- 
session of the personal property and oper- 
ating equipment to be used and disposed of 
in carrying out the terms of the agreement. 
Under the agreement the university as- 
sumed the responsibility for the operation 
and maintenance of the station. 

The aforementioned memorandum was to 
serve as a document of cooperation pending 
consideration that the facilities would be 
transferred to the university through nor- 
mal legislative channels. 

When the University of Missouri assumed 
responsibility for the operation and main- 
tenance of the station, the Department was 
relieved of considerable costs. The Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station has mate- 
rially increased its financial support for 
the operation of the station. The increased 
contribution by the State makes it possible 
for the Department to cooperate in other re- 
search programs of high priority. 

This proposed legislation follows closely 
the pattern established by Public Law 825, 
sist Congress, approved September 23, 1950, 
which provided for transfer of title, with- 
out cost, of certain agricultural dryland and 
irrigation field stations to the States in which 
such stations were located. It authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture or, when the 
lands concerned were public domain, the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey the in- 
terest of the United States in the lands 
including water rights, buildings, and im- 
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provements at certain specified field sta- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture to 
the States concerned. Transfers were not 
mandatory but were subject to arrangements 
mutually agreeable to the States and the 
Department. 

Conveyance of this property would result 
in no additional cost -to the Government. 

We have discussed this proposal with Mis- 
souri State authorities and it is satisfac- 
tory to them. 

A copy of the proposed legislation and a 
similar letter have also been sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana tell me which 
letter that is? I should like to ask him 
whether I have a copy of the letter. Is 
it the letter to which I have referred, 
namely, the letter from True D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is a copy of the 
letter included in the report. 

Mr. MORSE. Very well. 

But, Mr. President, what about the 
future? What is to be the program in 
the future? The proposed transfer 
would be a giveaway to the University 
of Missouri, and would permit the uni- 
versity to use the land in any way it 
wishes, and to put the land to any use 
to which it wishes to put it in the future. 
On the other hand, that was not true in 
the case of the dry land stations transfer, 
because the transfer in the case of the 
dry land stations contained a continuing 
agreement for the use of the dry land 
stations for a specific type of agricul- 
tural research. But under the provisions 
of the pending bill, the existing agree- 
ment would be canceled. Yet the Act- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture has told us 
that the proposed transfer is in the 
same pattern as that used in the case of 
the transfer of the dry land stations. 
Mr. President, I do not like to have the 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture misrep- 
resent the facts to me. 

The pattern in the case of the pending 
bill is not the same as the pattern in the 
case of the dry land stations transfer. 
In the case of the pending bill, the trans- 
fer is an out-and-out transfer in fee 
simple, with no conditions attached, 
other than a reversionary clause to the 
effect that if the University of Missouri 
wishes to sell the land to private per- 
sons—for instance, for private use as a 
gasoline filling station—at some time in 
the future, title to the land will revert 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President, the 
Senator from Oregon knows that the 
people generally will benefit by the pro- 
posed transfer; the land is not to be sold 
to private persons. The transfer is pro- 
posed for the purpose of having the ex- 
periments now being carried on by the 
university continued. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, now the 
Senator from Louisiana is laying down a 
new premise for the proposed transfer. 
Let us consider that premise. If the 
Senator from Louisiana seeks to imply 
that each one of us who favors the con- 
tinued application of the Morse formula, 
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takes that position because of a desire 
to have the land in question, now in the 
ownership of the Federal Government, 
turned over to certain institutions of 
higher learning under an arrangement 
which will permit such institutions to 
use the land for any purpose for which 
they wish to use it at any time in the 
future—for instance, in the case of land 
which might be transferred to the Ore- 
gon State Agricultural College—I ask the 
Senator from Louisiana to consider the 
problem which would thus be created. 
In that event, Federal land would be 
turned into a grab bag, 

The purpose of the Morse formula is to 
stop the grab bag situation in the han- 
dling of Federal land. 

But a grab bag is all that the pending 
bill calls for; it does not contain a single 
condition, save and except one to the 
effect that the land must be used for ag- 
eee purposes in the State of Mis- 
souri. 

There is in my State a great deal of 
Federal land which I should like to have 
transferred to the Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College; and if the Senator from 
Louisiana will endorse such a proposal— 
although if such a proposal were agreed 
to here, today, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, the Morse formula would be de- 
stroyed—then let us agree to turn all the 
federally owned land into a grab bag. 
However, I would not go along with such 
a proposal even then, because it would 
not be right. 

The transfer proposed in the pending 
measure simply is not a proper procedure 
for the handling of Federal property. 

Mr. President, at this time I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONTRUCTION OF CERTAIN WATER- 
CONSERVATION PROJECTS IN THE 
PECOS RIVER BASIN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may have the attention of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], I desire to make a motion. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 188, Senate Joint Resolution 39, re- 
lating to the Pecos River Basin, in New 
Mexico and Texas. I have agreed with 
the Senator from New Mexico that I 
would try to have his bill reached during 
the luncheon period. He has waited for 
an hour. At a later time we shall return 
to the bill which has been under con- 
sideration during the past few minutes, 
namely, Senate bill 1034, which deals 
with the proposed conveyance to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, for agricultural pur- 
poses, of certain land in Callaway Coun- 
ty, Mo. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 39) to authorize the 
construction of certain water conserva- 
tion projects to provide for a more ade- 
quate supply of water for irrigation pur- 
poses in the Pecos River Basin, N. Mex. 
and Tex., which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Mexico 
give a brief explanation of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Certainly, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

The joint resolution was introduced 
by my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
and by the two Senators from Texas 
[Mr. Jounson and Mr. BLAKLEY]. 

In the situation to which the joint 
resolution relates, the two States of 
Texas and New Mexico have been worried 
about the amount of water in the Pecos 
River. They have agreed upon a pro- 
gram for the construction of a floodway 
which will eliminate the depletion of 
water storage capacity because of de- 
posits of sediment. In that connection, 
I may say that as the capacity of Lake 
McMillan began to be depleted by sedi- 
mentation, salt cedars came into the area 
and began to take root in the delta being 
formed at the head of the reservoir. The 
cedars have spread rapidly, and have 
performed a useful function for the 
Carlsbad Irrigation District by holding 
back sediment and thereby preventing 
the deposit of that sediment in the res- 
ervoir. However, in performing this 
useful function for man, the salt cedars 
are taking a heavy toll in terms of con- 
sumption of water. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the joint 
resolution is to permit the salvage of 
irrigation water from the Pecos River. 
It is desired to authorize the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to construct—for 
purposes of water salvage and salinity 
control, in cooperation with the States of 
New Mexico and Texas—a channel to 
convey the flows of the Pecos River 
through the delta at the head of McMil- 
lan Reservoir of the Carlsbad reclama- 
tion project, a levee and cleared floodway 
through the delta, and spur drains lead- 
ing from the delta; and works for the 
alleviation of salinity in the Malaga 
Bend area of the Pecos River Basin, in 
New Mexico, and also to permit the 
Department, in cooperation with the 
State of New Mexico, through authori- 
zation of the expenditure of funds for 
rights-of-way, to make highway changes, 
to engage in bridge construction, and to 
build an access road. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement prepared by me 
on the joint resolution be printed in full 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 39 

I desire to make a brief statement in con- 
nection with Senate Joint Resolution 39 
which the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs reported favorably with 
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amendments and the recommendation that 
the joint resolution, as amended, do pass. 

The resolution was sponsored by myself, 
the distinguished senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez], and the able Senators 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNson and Mr. BLAK- 
LEY]. The measure had the unanimous sup- 
port of the Pecos River Commission, com- 
posed of the States of New Mexico and Texas. 

I am happy to report that the legislature 
of the State of New Mexico has authorized 
appropriation of $290,000 to meet our State's 
share of the construction costs of the works. 
‘The purpose of the project, as Report No. 192 
explains in detail, is to salvage greatly 
needed irrigation-water supplies in the Pecos 
River for the existing reclamation project 
at Carlsbad, and the Red Bluffs project in 
Texas, as well as other irrigated lands in 
both States. In addition, an important 
feature of the project is to alleviate salinity 
conditions in the Malaga Bend area in New 
Mexico, and thus make available for irriga- 
tion purposes additional supplies of water 
in that section, The principal works of the 
project are: 

1. A channel to convey flows of the Pecos 
River (an interstate stream) below Alamo- 
gordo Dam in New Mexico through the delta 
at the head of McMillan Reservoir of the 
Carlsbad reclamation project, a levee and 
cleared floodway through the delta, and spur 
drains leading from the delta. 

2. Works for the alleviation of salinity in 
the Malaga Bend area of the Pecos River 
Basin in New Mexico. 

It was the unanimous feeling of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs that the salvaging of irrigation-water 
supplies in the Pecos Basin is essential to 
the maintenance of the economy of that 
area which has been and continues to be 
threatened by continuing drought, salt 
cedar infestations, and other factors which 
require effective physical works to combat. 

The benefit-cost ratio of the project is 
1.6 to 1, but the widespread indirect bene- 
fits will be even greater. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to take this opportunity to 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico and the entire Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
over which he presides, for the efficiency 
with which they have handled this 
measure. It is an important bill which 
would authorize the construction of wa- 
ter conservation projects to provide a 
more adequate supply of water for irri- 
gatioa purposes in the Pecos River Basin, 
in New Mexico and Texas. In that river 
basin there are dams and there are irri- 
gation systems. However, the flow of 
water through the irrigation systems is 
threatened with serious depletion as the 
result of the development of certain 
barriers and large deposits of sediment. 
Certain large deposits of salt have also 
constituted a complicating factor. The 
purpose of the pending measure is to re- 
duce to a minimum these interferences 
with the irrigation systems. 

I am glad the committee has acted so 
promptly and unanimously, and it will 
mean much to the people in the area if 
favorable action is taken on this measure. 

Mr, ANDERSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course I have 
no objection to having the joint resolu- 
tion considered, The majority leader 
has spoken to me about it, and about the 
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importance of the project to which it 
relates, I have just sent for a copy of the 
report. 

I wish to ask whether the report shows 
the estimated cost of the project, and I 
should like to ask whether the Senator 
from New Mexico can state it for the 
RECORD. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Approximately $24 
million, I will say to the Senator, and 
I will also say to him that the State of 
New Mexico has already authorized 
$290,000 for acquisition of rights-of-way 
essential for the project. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments will be stated. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs were, on page 
3, line 13, after the word “this”, to strike 
out “Act” and insert “joint resolution“; 
on page 5, line 7, after the word “this”, 
to strike out “Act” and insert “joint res- 
olution”; in line 18, after the word “this”, 
to strike out “Act” and insert “joint res- 
olution”; in line 23, after the wora “this”, 
to strike out “Act” and insert “joint res- 
olution”; and on page 6, line 4, after the 
word “this”, to strike out “Act” and in- 
sert “joint resolution”; so as to make the 
joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to construct, upon 
a nonreimbursable basis, a 1,500-cubic-foot- 
per-second water-salvage channel, levee, 
cleared floodway, and spur drains sufficient 
to drain McMillan Delta in the Pecos Basin 
in New Mexico substantially in accordance 
with the plans described in the report of the 
Secretary of the Interior entitled “McMillan 
Delta Project, Pecos River Basin, New Mex- 
ico," House Document No. 429, 84th Con- 
gress, but with such modifications of, addi- 
tions to, and deletions from said plans as 
the Secretary may find appropriate to ac- 
complish the purposes of this joint resolu- 
tion: Provided, however, That no money 
shall be appropriated for, and no work com- 
menced on the clearing of the floodway 
called for in said report unless provisions 
shall have been made to replace any Carls- 
bad irrigation district terminal storage which 
might be lost by the clearing of the flood- 
way: Provided further, That prior to con- 
struction of the water-salvage channel the 
Secretary shall, unless clearance of the flood- 
way is then assured, analyze the adequacy 
of the designed floodway levee and make 
such new designs therefor as will assure sub- 
stantially the same standards of flood pro- 
tection as would be achieved by the presently 
contemplated levee with a cleared floodway. 
The Secretary shall not proceed with the 
construction of such channel until (1) he 
has adequate assurance from the State of 
New Mexico that it will, as its share of the 
costs of construction of such channel, ac- 
quire such rights-of-way, complete such 
highway changes, and construct such bridges 
as may be necessitated by the construction 
of such channel and that it will build an 
access road to such channel, and (2) he 
has adequate assurance from the Pecos River 
Commission or other State and local agen- 
cies in New Mexico and Texas that such 
commission or agencies in New Mexico and 
Texas will operate and maintain such chan- 
nel and other works authorized in this 
section. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to construct upon a nonreimbursa- 
ble basis, works for the alleviation of salinity 
in the Pecos River Basin, New Mexico, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the report en- 
titled “Possible Improvement of Quality of 
Water of the Pecos River by Diversion of 
Brine, Malaga Bend, Eddy County, N. Mex.,” 
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prepared by the Water Resources Division, 
Geological Survey, and dated December 1954, 
but with such modifications of, additions to, 
and deletions from said plans as the Sec- 
retary may find appropriate to accomplish 
the purposes of this joint resolution. The 
Secretary shall not proceed with the con- 
struction of such works until (1) he has ade- 
quate assurance from the State of New Mex- 
ico that it will, as its share of the costs of 
construction of such works, acquire such 
rights-of-way for wells, pipelines, and dis- 
posal areas as may be necessitated by the 
construction of such works, and (2) he has 
adequate assurance from the Pecos River 
Commission or other State and local agen- 
cies in Texas that Texas or local agencies 
therein will operate and maintain such 
works. 

Sec. 3. The projects constructed under the 
authority of this joint resolution shall, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided herein, be gov- 
erned by the Federal reclamation laws (act 
of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to), to which laws this act shall be a sup- 
plement. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this joint 
Tesolution shall be construed to abrogate, 
amend, modify, or be in conflict with any 
provisions of the Pecos River compact. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be required to carry out the 
purpose of this joint resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was amended so as to 
read: 

Whereas there has been an inadequate sup- 
ply of water for beneficial consumptive uses 
in the Pecos River Basin, New Mexico and 
Texas, for a number of years; and 

Whereas in recent years the shortage of 
water for beneficial consumptive uses in such 
basin has been aggravated by reason of the 
nonbenficial consumptive use of water by 
salt cedars in such basin and by reason of 
the infiltration of brine into such river; and 

Whereas the States of New Mexico and 
Texas, with the consent of Congress, entered 
into a compact in 1948 with respect to the 
Pecos River and one of the principal pur- 
poses of such compact was to provide for co- 
operation between the Federal Government 
and the States of New Mexico and Texas in 
studies and projects designed to make availa- 
ble a greater supply of water for beneficial 
consumptive uses in such basin; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Geological Survey, after investigation of 
certain conditions causing the shortage of 
water in the Pecos River Basin, have made 
reports in which they have respectively con- 
sidered, for the purpose of alleviating such 
shortage, engineering and other aspects of the 
construction of a water salvage channel in 
such basin and the construction of works 
for the alleviation of salinity in such basin; 
and 

Whereas the construction of such channel 
and works are estimated to cost $2,600,000 
and $150,000, respectively, and the annual 
operation and maintenance costs for such 
channel and such works are estimated to 
Be eae and $4,300 a year, respectively; 
an 

Whereas the States of New Mexico and 
Texas are ready and willing to make sub- 
stantial contributions to the cost of con- 
struction of such channel and works if the 
United States will join with them in bearing 
such costs; and 
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Whereas State and local agencies in New 
Mexico and Texas are ready and willing to 
undertake equitably the financial burden of 
operating and maintaining such channel and 
works, and State and local agencies of Texas 
are ready and willing to undertake the fi- 
nancial burden of operating and maintaining 
the works for the alleviation of salinity in 
the Pecos River; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico has authorized the appropriation 
of $290,000 to meet that State’s share of the 
construction costs of the works; and 

Whereas the value of benefits which will 
accrue to the United States from the con- 
struction of such channel and works, in- 
cluding restoration of the ability of water 
users in such basin to pay their contractual 
obligation of approximately $3,500,000 to the 
United States, are substantially in excess of 
the share of the costs of construction of such 
channel and works to be borne by the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SAN AN- 
GELO FEDERAL RECLAMATION 
PROJECT, TEX. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 189, 
Senate bill 42. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 42) 
to provide for the construction by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the San 
Angelo Federal reclamation project, 
Texas, und for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for an explanation of this bill. If I 
understand correctly, the bill proposes to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide funds to construct and operate a 
reclamation project for the purpose of 
bringing into production approximately 
10,000 acres of new land. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect except that instead of bringing un- 
used land into production, it will provide 
supplemental water for the irrigation of 
about 10,000 acres which have been 
served by wells that are going dry as a 
result of the continuing drought. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I recognize that 
over the long range a part of this amount 
would be reimbursable to the Govern- 
ment. Under normal circumstances, 
and if we needed more agriculture pro- 
duction I could see a lot of merit to the 
pill. But why spend money to bring 
10,000 acres into production when we 
have another agency of the Govern- 
ment operating a farm soil bank under 
which they are paying farmers to take 
land out of production. Our warehouses 
are full of surplus crops, and it does not 
make sense to authorize a project which 
will bring 10,000 additional acres under 
cultivation. After this land has been 
brought into production at a substantial 
cost, then I suppose the Agriculture De- 
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partment will pay them to put this same 
acreage in the soil bank. 

This represents a bureauerat's theory 
of perpetual motion at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
Senator from Delaware that the same 
argument could be made in connection 
with the upper Colorado storage project. 
Language was written into that bill 
which would prevent, for a period of 10 
years, production on newly irrigated 
land of crops which were already in sur- 
plus production. Last year the Senate 
passed a bill similar to this without such 
a restriction. We have the restriction 
this year. For a period of 10 years no 
crop which is in surplus production can 
be cultivated on this type of land. 

I may say to the Senator the entire 
10,000 acres are now being cultivated, 
but it is a drought area, and the Gov- 
ernment is paying drought benefits, 
whereas if the water could be provided 
from surface sources, the land could be 
regularly used. The bill is not designed 
to bring new acres under cultivation, but 
to provide supplemental water. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. A very im- 
portant part of the project is flood con- 
trol. I will say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware—and I assume he 
was present, because he is very diligent— 
that we acted on a similar bill last year 
without objection. The committee had 
hearings both this year and last and 
reported the bill unanimously, without 
objection. 

The bill is favored by the minority 
as well as by the majority. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be, but it 
has not been cleared so far as the merits 
of the project are concerned. 

I note in the committee report the 
Bureau of the Budget has written a 
letter to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, in which letter it is 
stated: 

The Department of the Interior has not 
submitted its final report on the proposed 
San Angelo project under procedures pre- 
scribed in Executive Order 9384. Until such 
a report is recelved, we have no basis for 
appraising the merits of the proposal. 


I may be the only Member of the Sen- 
ate that objects, but I am not in favor 
of authorizing $30 million for one agency 
to bring new land into production and 
then tomorrow vote more millions to take 
this same acreage out of production. 
These contradictory policies have got to 
be stopped or the taxpayers and farmers 
will all be broke. 

The Bureau of the Budget asks that 
the bill be held up until its merits can 
be established. Under the circum- 
stances, would it be agreeable to the 
majority leader to let this measure go 
over until at least next week so we can 
study it further? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say to the 
Senator from Delaware that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior reported fully upon 
the bill last year. I think that was one 
of the reasons why the Department did 
not report too promptly this year. 

Furthermore, the committee added a 
provision, which is on the very first page 
of the report, that would prevent use of 
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project water on new land for crops for 
10 years. 

I may say to the Senator that the 
great bulk of the authorization goes for 
a flood-control project. Three streams 
drop water near San Angelo. At the 
present time one of them is dammed, 
but if the other two streams could be 
controlled at their confluence, it would 
make possible a municipal water supply. 
That makes the project really feasible. 
More than one-third of the entire proj- 
ect is charged to flood control alone. 

The bill came to us with strong recom- 
mendations. The representatives of the 
Bureau of Reclamation were favorable 
to it. They had no objection to the 
project at all and supported it. As a 
matter of fact, the project has one of 
the highest cost-benefit ratios of any 
project before the Committee on Inte- 
ior and Insular Affairs in years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I appreciate that. 
I was quoting the Bureau of the Budget, 
not the Department of the Interior, at 
the time I read from the letter. I am 
not making objection to all the features 
of the bill, but I think a serious ques- 
tion is raised when it is proposed to bring 
into production 10,000 acres of new land 
at a time when we have an oversupply 
of practically all agricultural com- 
modities. 

If I read it correctly, the prohibition 
referred to is only against production of 
basic agricultural commodities. Line 6, 
on page 4 of the bill, relates to the pro- 
duction “of any basic agricultural com- 
modity, as defined in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949.” 

There are many nonbasic commodities 
which can be used in direct competition 
with basic commodities. In view of the 
inventory record of the Department that 
all agricultural commodities at the mo- 
ment are in overproduction, why not let 
the bill go over until we can clarify this 
question. 

Certainly there is no rush for this bill. 
If it is found to be meritorious, it can 
be passed later, or this provision can be 
deleted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can only say this 
happens to be an area in which there has 
been and in which there continues to 
be substantial oil production. It is in 
the vicinity of San Angelo, Midland, and 
Odessa. The principal crop which will 
be grown on this particular land will be, 
very largely, alfalfa. The other crops 
will be used in the dairying business, in 
supplying fresh milk for this particular 
locality. 

I can only say this bill does not involve 
the ordinary agricultural problems. 

I see my able friend from North Dakota 
‘Mr. Younc] on his feet. 

The land has not produced cotton, 
wheat, or peanuts. Cotton may have 
been grown on it at one time, but I do not 
think that is its principal crop at all. 
It certainly does not produce rice, or 
tobacco, or corn. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But there could be 
produced on the land many other crops 
of which we have an oversupply, and 
which are bulging the storage elevators 
of the Department of Agriculture. Let 
us consider the American taxpayers for 
a change. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I have great respect 
for the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware, and we have served together on 
the committee. I am not sure as to 
grain sorghums, but I can say the alfalfa 
situation is not one which could cause the 
slightest difficulty, because I happen to 
produce alfalfa, and the trucks from 
Texas come up to this area all the time 
searching for alfalfa because it is in 
demand. 

Mr. YOUNG. We are shipping alfalfa 
as far south as Texas, although large 
freight rates are involved and a consider- 
able Government subsidy. It certainly 
would be far more economical to provide 
for some production in the locality, so as 
to be sure of a hay supply in that area. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement, but this project is 
not primarily for cattle production. It 
is primarily for dairying and to supply 
fresh milk to the areas around it. 

I am sure that what the Senator from 
North Dakota has just said about the 
shipment of hay, with respect to which 
the Government has contributed a por- 
tion of the cost, is correct, because sev- 
eral hundred tons of hay moved from my 
own farm into this Texas area last year. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. This land would not pro- 
duce rice, would it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; it would not. 
Rice is grown where there is an abundant 
supply of water. The condition of this 
land is quite the reverse. It is a dry 
area. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it likely that it would 
be devoted to the production of long 
staple cotton? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; but it might 
produce cotton, if cotton acreage could 
be obtained in that area. However, it is 
an area which has never produced cot- 
ton. As the Senator knows, several 
thousand acres of cotton land must be 
accumulated before a gin becomes avail- 
able, and production becomes desirable. 
This land is used primarily for the pro- 
duction of wild hay, native hay, and 
alfalfa. I think those are the only crops 
which can be produced there now. 

Mr. AIKEN. Suppose the cotton sup- 
ply of the country were to drop to normal 
in another year, which would make this 
land eligible for the production of cot- 
ton. Then suppose the supply of cotton 
should increase. Would it then become 
ineligible? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It certainly would 
become ineligible, because it would not 
live long enough to get a history. 

Let me say also to the Senator from 
Vermont that I do not believe this land 
would be used for the production of cot- 
ton. Ihave not only flown over it, but I 
have been engaged in operations which 
required me to travel over the land. I 
do not think this area has the type of 
soil which is desirable for the production 
of cotton. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is in the heart of the 
sheep-raising country, is it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. There is a 
great deal of cattle grazing around it. 
The use of the cultivated land is to pro- 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. T yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to say a 
word in support of the bill from another 
standpoint. I should like to have the 
attention of the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], for 
whom I have the highest esteem. 

We have been discussing the bill from 
the standpoint of the crops which might 
be produced in the future. We have such 
production under our legislative control. 
If it is necessary, we can amend the 
pertinent agricultural legislation to con- 
trol any undesirable practices which may 
develop. 

However, I plead for this bill and other 
bills like it which I hope will be forth- 
coming, because of the water conserva- 
tion aspects. I heard the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] make one of the 
most able arguments late the other after- 
noon, when only 3 Senators were present, 
at the close of the day, in connection with 
the so-called omnibus bill. The Senator 
from Oklahoma raised his voice to fore- 
warn the American people as to what 
they must wake up to quickly. I refer to 
the conserving of water resources. The 
Senator from Oklahoma pointed out in 
his brilliant speech what is happening to 
the water table of America in many 
places in our country. Again I stress 
the point which the Senator from Dela- 
ware has heard me make so often, that 
civilizations go down when water tables 
go down. 

Senate bill 42 is a sound water conser- 
vation measure. That is one of the 
things we must keep in mind when we 
are dealing with so-called reclamation 
projects. We are spreading out the 
water, much of which would otherwise 
be wasted and flow into the ocean. The 
land would not get the benefit of it. But 
as we spread out the water we help to 
preserve the water tables of the coun- 
try. I would vote for the bill if it did 
not have a single irrigation feature in it, 
so far as products are concerned, because 
I think it is a sound water-conservation 
measure, and I urge its passage on that 
ground. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the contribution of the Senator 
from Oregon. We are greatly concerned, 
in the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, over the fact that water 
consumption has moved up to an average 
figure of 1,470 gallons a day per person, 

The San Angelo project has a very 
interesting significance to many of us. 
When the President of the United States 
started on his drought survey tour, he 
took with him the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and I believe also the Secretary of 
the Interior. They stopped at San 
Angelo. They went into this very area 
to see for themselves the drought condi- 
tions. 

We need to take remedial action in 
connection with drought spots. I have 
lived with the drought problem for quite 
a while. The capital of the Dust Bowl 
was very close to my home at one time, 
I know something concerning the efforts 
which have been made to restore such 
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areas. San Angelo isin the drought area. 
As the Senator from Oregon has pointed 
out, the conservation of water is our 
first great concern. This project ap- 
pealed to me in the beginning because it 
was said that we must save the water 
which exists, and not let it flow away 
from the drought section of Texas. The 
Secretary of the Interior is enthusias- 
tically supporting the bill. I believe that 
it represents a worthwhile project. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
certainly agree with both the Senator 
from New Mexico and the Senator from 
Oregon as to the importance of the water 
conservation. I fully recognize that 
water conservation is one of the problems 
not only in Texas and Arizona but 
throughout the country, but that is not 
the point at issue. 

The point which gives me concern is 
the proposal that the water be used at 
this time to bring into cultivation 10,000 
acres of land to produce crops which are 
already in oversupply. This is not water 
conservation and certainly not taxpayer 
dollar conservation. I can go along with 
the water conservation projects, so that 
at a later date water will be available for 
irrigation purposes wherever it is needed. 
But I do not understand why we should 
spend $30 million now to bring into pro- 
duction 10,000 acres of land, and then 
send another Government agency out to 
the owners of the land to offer them $40 
or $50 an acre to put the same acreage 
in the soil bank and not use it. I think 
we must make up our minds whether or 
not we need this increased production at 
this time. 

This is land which is not now m pro- 
duction, nor is in semiproduction, but it 
can be brought into production later. 
The land is there. If we conserve our 
water resources, we can use the land in 
years to come if it becomes necessary. 
But this bill proposes bringing 10,000 
acres of land into production now. If we 
continue this revolving process, the tax- 
payers will become dizzy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the concern of the 
Senator from Delaware, and I have sym- 
pathy with it. I wonder if the Senator 
is fully aware of the serious drought 
conditions of this particular section of 
the country. 

In view of the very thorough explana- 
tion given by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
chairman of the subcommittee, and a 
former distinguished Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I, do not think the situation 
feared by the Senator from Delaware 
would ever develop. 

The irrigation feature is a somewhat 
incidental part of the project, but it is 
an important part. The situation has 
been such that it has been necessary for 
the State to agree to this project before 
we could develop the plan which the 
Department of the Interior wanted us 
to evolve in order to meet its approval. 
The Lower Colorado River Authority, a 
State agency, has waived its rights in the 
matter, and we have worked out a plan 
with the local water districts for obtain- 
ing from them payments of considerable 
size for municipal water. These pay- 
ments, together with the irrigation pay- 
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ments, make this a very desirable proj- 
ect, and one which the people them- 
selves can support, and on which they 
can make repayments. 

At the present time there is high un- 
employment in the particular area. We 
have had 10 dry years. The President, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and other 
members of his Cabinet attempted to 
dramatize the situation by going there 
and spending a day or two in this very 
area. 

This is not a question of bringing new 
acreage into production. It is a ques- 
tion of salvaging land now inhabited by 
families who have watched their liveli- 
hood dwindle away with drought and 
falling water tables. 

We cannot make rain, but when the 
rain comes we can take steps to conserve 
the water which falls. I believe it was in 
the fall of 1952 that we had 22 inches of 
rain in 24 hours. It did the people no 
good, because the water ran into the sea. 
If we had had dams and reservoirs there, 
with which to conserve the water, we 
could certainly have made use of it for 
municipal purposes and for irrigation 
purposes, and we would have had pro- 
tection provided against floods. 

This project would return benefits at 
a rate of 2.44 to 1. It would bring the 
security of a firm water supply to the 
progressive city of San Angelo. 

I believe this is one of the better proj- 
ects that has been reported. The com- 
mittee held hearings last year. The dis- 
tinguished members of the minority who 
served on the committee asked that wit- 
nesses be called. The witnesses were 
called. The Department of the Interior 
under the present administration stated 
last year that the project was recom- 
mended. 

I will say to the Senator from Dela- 
ware that this is a matter which is highly 
important to my State, but I ask only 
that it receive the same consideration 
worth while projects in other States have 
received. I know of no project reported 
by the committee which has received 
more careful attention than the one now 
before the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] has held hearings on it, both 
last year and this year. It must be re- 
membered that last year a similar bill 
was fully debated and discussed by the 
Senate and passed by unanimous vote. 
However, it was too late in the session 
last year to have the bill passed by the 
House. It was considered too late, prin- 
cipally because the project report was 
delayed. 

I finally urged the Secretary of the 
Interior to take steps to expedite the 
matter, and he did. However, we could 
not proceed in time for action in the 
House. I hope we will not get into the 
same situation this year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps I have been 
misinformed, but, if so, then the report 
is in error. I thought I understood the 
Senator to say that the Department of 
the Interior had submitted its report and 
had recommended the project. That is 
not in accord with my understanding. 

On page 14 of the committee report 
there appears a letter from the Bureau 
of the Budget, signed by Mr. Merriam, 
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Assistant Director. The letter is ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. In 
the letter Mr. Merriam states: 

The Department of the Interior has not 
submitted its final report on the proposed 
San Angelo project under procedures pre- 
scribed by Executive Order 9384. Until such 
a report is received we have no basis for ap- 
praising the merits of the proposal, 


If the report to which the Senator re- 
fers has been received since this time, 
and it is available, perhaps it would clear 
up some questions I have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Perhaps we 
are talking about two different types of 
reports. The report I have in mind is 
on page 11 of the committee report. It 
is dated July 16, 1956. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct, but 
the second letter referred to also deals 
with a section of this same bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It goes into 
some detail on the project. It concludes 
with the statement: 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 


Prior to the submission of that report, 
I talked with the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. I was of the opinion that the De- 
partment and the Bureau of the Budget 
felt this was a worthy project, and the 
Secretary cooperated in making this re- 
port to the committee. The Senate felt 
it was worthy enough to justify its pas- 
sage by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I might say that 
there are many features about the bill 
with which I would be in complete agree- 
ment. Even as to the section to which I 
am raising question, it may be possible to 
resolve that question if I could get some 
further information as to the production 
that would be involved, but I do not want 
to agree to authorizing $30 million to 
bring more acreage into production of 
crops now in surplus. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I would say to the 
Senator from Delaware that in the re- 
port we have made reference to the fact 
that this project is a 5-year departmen- 
tal program. This land will not be 
brought into cultivation tomorrow. It 
will take considerable time. First of all, 
it will take several years to construct the 
dam and several years to get the water 
on the land. Then, following that, it will 
take some years before the supplemen- 
tal water can be brought into use on the 
land. I would not worry in the slightest 
that the type of crop that will be pro- 
duced on the land as being in competi- 
tion with the agricultural surplus. I do 
not think that will happen at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is the approxi- 
mate cost per acre of bringing this land 
into production? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The amount 
chargeable to irrigation is $9 million, of 
which a portion would be repayable from 
irrigation. The remainder would be re- 
payable from other uses. I would judge 
that the average charge per acre would 
be about $66 per acre-foot, or from $125 
to $135 per acre for 2 feet of water. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay action on the bill. Per- 
sonally, I shall vote against the bill, be- 
cause it just does not make sense to me 
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to authorize one Government agency to 
spend $125 an acre to bring into produc- 
tion 10,000 acres of land, while at a time 
we are authorizing the Department of 
Agriculture to pay out money under a 
soil-bank plan to take a similar number 
of acres out of production. The bill 
should be held over until such time as 
more information would be available. 
We will never balance our Federal budg- 
et unless we stop these contradicting 
policies. I shall vote against the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I merely wish to add 
that I have just now checked again, and 
I find that a representative of the De- 
partment of the Interior was at the hear- 
ing, and a representative from the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation spoke in behalf of 
the project. A representative of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation was also present, 
and he spoke in behalf of the project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The clerk will 
state the amendment of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The amendment was on page 4, line 2, 
after the word “pay”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That for a period of 10 
years from the date of enactment of 
this act, no water from any participating 
project authorized by this act shall be 
delivered to any water user for the pro- 
duction on newly irrigated lands of any 
basic agricultural commodity, as defined 
in the Agricultural Act of 1949, or any 
amendment thereof, if the total supply 
of such commodity for the marketing 
year in which the bulk of the crop would 
normally be marketed is in excess of the 
normal supply as defined in section 301 
(b) (10) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, unless the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture calls for an increase 
in production of such commodity in the 
interest of national security”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the San Angelo Federal 
reclamation project, Texas, for the principal 
purposes of furnishing water for the irriga- 
tion of approximately 10,000 acres of land in 
Tom Green County and municipal, domestic, 
and industrial use, controlling floods, pro- 
viding recreation and fish and wildlife bene- 
fits, and controlling silt. The principal en- 
gineering features of said project shall be 

aà dam and reservoir at or near the Twin 
Buttes site, outlet works at the existing 
Nasworthy Dam, and necessary canals, drains, 
and related works. 

Sec. 2. (a) In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the San Angelo project, the 
Secretary shall be governed by the Federal 
reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 32 
Stat. 388, and acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto), except as is other- 
wise provided in this act. 

(b) Actual construction of the project 
shall not be commenced, and no construction 
contract therefor shall be awarded, until a 
contract or contracts complying with the 
provisions of this act have been entered into 
for payment of those portions of the con- 
struction cost of the project which are allo- 
cated to irrigation and to municipal, domes- 
tic, and industrial water. 

(c) In furnishing water for irrigation and 
for municipal, domestic, and industrial uses 
from the project, the Secretary shall charge 
rates with the object of returning to the 

-United States over a period of not more than 
40 years, exclusive of any development period 
for irrigation, all of the costs incurred by it 
in constructing, operating, and maintaining 
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the project which the Secretary finds to be 
properly allocable to the purposes aforesaid 
and of interest on the unamortized balance 
of the portion of the construction cost which 
is allocated to municipal, domestic, and in- 
dustrial water. Said interest shall be at 
the average rate, which rate shall be certified 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, paid by 
the United States on its marketable long- 
term securities outstanding on the date of 
this act. When all of the said costs allocable 
to said purpose incurred by the United States 
in constructing, operating, and maintaining 
the project, together with the said interest 
on the said unamortized balance, have been 
returned to the United States, the contract- 
ing organization or organizations which have 
thus reimbursed the United States shali 
have a permanent right to use that portion 
of the storage space and the project thus 
allocable to said uses, 

(d) Any contract entered into under sec- 
tion 9, subsection (d), of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187, 1193, 43 
U. S. C. 485h (d)) for payment of those por- 
tions of the costs of constructing, operating, 
and maintaining the project which are allo- 
cated to irrigation and assigned to be paid 
by the contracting organization may provide 
for repayment of the portion of the construc- 
tion cost of the project assigned to any proj- 
ect contract unit or, if the contract unit be 
divided into two or more irrigation blocks, 
to any such block over the period specified in 
said section 9, subsection (d), or as near 
thereto as is consistent with the adoption 
and operation of a variable payment formula 
which, being based on full repayment within 
said period under normal conditions, per- 
mits variance in the required cnnual pay- 
ments in the light of economic factors 
pertinent to the ability of the irrigators to 
pay: Provided, That for a period of 10 years 
from the date of enactment of this Act, no 
water from any participating project author- 
ized by this Act shall be delivered to any 
water user for the production on newly 
irrigated lands of any basic agricultural com- 
modity, as defined in the Agricultural Act of 
1949, or any amendment thereof, if the total 
supply of such commodity for the marketing 
year in which the bulk of the crop would 
normally be marketed is in excess of the 
normal supply as defined in section 301 (b) 
(10) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, unless the Secretary of 
Agriculture calls for an increase in produc- 
tion of such commodity in the interest of 
national security. 

(e) Contracts relating to municipal, do- 
mestic, and industrial water supply may be 
entered into without regard to the last 
sentence of section 9, subsection (c), of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, and such 
contracts may recognize the relative priori- 
ties of domestic, municipal, industrial, and 
irrigational uses. 

(f) Upon request of a contracting organi- 
zation, the Secretary may at any time and 
shall after payment of the reimbursable 
costs of the project has been completed 
transfer to the requesting organization, or 
to another organization designated by it and 
satisfactory to him, the care, operation, and 
maintenance of any project works which 
serve the requesting organization and do not 
serve any other contracting organization. 
The care, operation, and maintenance of 
project works which serve two or more 
contracting organizations may or shall, as 
the case may be, be transferred in like cir- 
cumstances to an organization satisfactory 
to all of said organizations and to the Secre- 
tary. Any transfer made pursuant to the 
authority of this section shall be upon terms 
and conditions satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary, and the works transferred shall be 
operated and maintained without further 
expense to the United States. If the trans- 
ferred works serve a flood control or fish and 
wildlife function, they shall be operated and 
maintained in accordance with regulations 
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with respect thereto prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Secretary of the 
Interior, respectively, and upon failure so 
to operate or maintain them they shall, upon 
demand, be returned immediately to the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized to con- 

struct minimum basic recreational facilities 
at the Twin Buttes Reservoir and to operate 
and maintain or arrange for the operation 
and maintenance of the same. The costs of 
constructing, operating, and maintaining 
such facilities and like costs of the San 
Angelo project allocated to flood control and 
to the preservation and propagation of fish 
and wildlife shall, except as is otherwise pro- 
vided in this Act, be nonreimbursable and 
nonreturnable under the reclamation laws. 
The Secretary shall, upon conclusion of a 
suitable agreement with a qualified agency 
and subject to such conditions as may be set 
forth in the repayment contracts, permit 
said agency to construct, operate, and main- 
tain additional public recreational facilities 
and parks in connection with the project to 
the extent determined by the Secretary to 
be consistent with its primary purposes and 
subject to terms and conditions satisfactory 
to him. 
+ Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the works 
authorized by this Act $30 million plus such 
additional amounts, if any, as may be re- 
quired by reason of changes in the costs of 
construction of the types involved in the San 
Angelo project as shown by engineering in- 
dices. There are also authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be required for 
the operation and maintenance of said 
works. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open for further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Texas. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 187, 
S. 1549. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the bill by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1549) to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the majority leader if, before 
the Senate concludes its business this 
afternoon, he would be disposed to do a 
little council work for the Committee on 
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the District of Columbia by bringing up 
for consideration Calendar No. 180, Sen- 
ate bill 685, to extend the life of the 
District of Columbia Auditorium Com- 
mission. The bill has been reported 
with some amendments. 

If any debate develops, I shall with- 
draw the bill immediately after it is 
taken up. I am sure it is merely a pro 
forma matter, but it is of considerable 
procedural importance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
very much the interest of the Senator 
from Oregon in the District of Colum- 
bia, particularly the District of Colum- 
bia Auditorium Commission. I have 
taken great pride in the work the Com- 
mission has done. We authorized its 
creation, and I have closely followed the 
work of the Commission. We have al- 
ready announced that we would take up 
the bill today. If it will accommodate 
the Senator from Oregon, I shall be glad 
to have the Senate consider Calendar 
186, H. R. 4813, a companion House bill 
to the Senate auditorium bill, as soon 
as we complete action on the pending 
measure. I agreed with the Senator 
from New Mexico to take up his bill first. 

Mr. MORSE. That is agreeable to me. 
I merely wished to inquire whether we 
could take up the auditorium bill today. 
At the proper time I shall move to sub- 
stitute the House bill for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 1549. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
would have liked to make my statement 
on the bill even shorter than it will be, 
but this is an important bill, and I shall 
make my remarks reasonably short. 

S. 1549 would authorize the Atomic 
Energy Commission to enter into agree- 
ments for cooperation with West Ger- 
many so that a reactor can be built in 
West Berlin. An amendment to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 is necessary 
to accomplish this purpose since agree- 
ments for cooperation under the Atomic 
Energy Act can only be entered into with 
a nation. Under the peculiarities of the 
West Berlin situation, while the agree- 
ment would be made with West Ger- 
many, the agreement would have to be 
approved by the three commandants of 
the British, French, and American sec- 
tors in Berlin. Only they can give the 
guaranties which are required for all 
agreements for cooperation by section 
123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954; 
namely, that any material to be trans- 
ferred will not be used for atomic weap- 
ons, or for research or development of 
atomic weapons, or for any other mili- 
tary purpose, and that any material 
transferred will not be transferred to 
unauthorized persons or beyond the ju- 
risdiction of the cooperating party. 

The State Department is most anxious 
to have a swimming pool research reac- 
tor built in West Berlin, since West Ber- 
lin is considered the showcase of the 
Western World in the heart of Commu- 
nist Germany. It is expected that the 
Russians will be building a research re- 
actor in Dresden. 
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The reactor will be built in the Ameri- 
can zone and will be subject to the con- 
trol of the commandant of the Ameri- 
can zone at all times. 

H. R. 5866, which is identical with S. 
1549, has been passed by the House, 
transmitted to the Senate, and referred 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. I now ask unanimous consent to 
discharge the joint committee from 
further consideration of H. R. 5866 in 
order to pass H. R. 5866 in lieu of S. 
1549, and to postpone indefinitely any 
further action on S. 1549. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from New Mexico 
how long it will be before we will have 
reactors constructed in some parts of 
the United States where the people are 
completely at the mercy of those who 
charge exorbitantly high rates for power. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to say 
to my able and distinguished friend from 
Vermont, with whom I have discussed 
this problem, I believe substantial prog- 
ress is now being made in the develop- 
ment of reactors which will be appealing 
to the people of the area represented by 
the Senator from Vermont. This, how- 
ever, is a wholly different type of reactor. 
This is the swimming-pool type of reac- 
tor, almost identical with the one which 
the United States Government had on 
display at the Geneva Atoms-for-Peace 
Conference. It is small, used only to 
demonstrate how the reactor will work. 

Mr. AIKEN. Am I correctly informed 
that one of the members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission testified the other 
day to the effect it would be advisable to 
put a demonstration reactor in those 
areas of the country where excessively 
high rates prevail for electric energy at 
present, and where fuels such as coal and 
gas are not readily available? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am happy to say 
to the Senator that there was testimony 
by the member of the Commission that 
naturally reactors built for power would 
first be economically feasible in those 
sections of the country where power 
rates are rather high. 

Mr. AIKEN. I represent in part a 
State where rates for electric energy are 
reported to be higher than those of any 
other State in the Union. Our people 
certainly would welcome any move by 
the Federal Government to reduce power 
rates in that area. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will say again to 
the distinguished Senator, I have dis- 
cussed this matter with him 

Mr, AIKEN. I hereby speak for one 
of the first reactors constructed under 
the Government program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. At whose expense 
would this reactor be erected in Ger- 
many, and what would the cost be? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The United States 
Government will construct it, but the 
West Berlin government will pay the 
United States Government for the cost 
thereof. I do not know that I should at- 
tempt to give the Senator an answer as 
to the cost, except to say I believe the 
reactor we sold to Switzerland cost some- 
where in the neighborhood of $500,000, 
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and my guess is this one will cost between 
$500,000 and $600,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the entire 
expense be borne by the West Berlin 
government? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It would be borne 
by the West Berlin government. 

Mr. President, I move that the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of House bill 5866, and that the Senate 
proceed to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 5866) to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes which was ordered to a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1549 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


EXTENSION OF LIFE OF DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 186, 
House bill 4813, to extend the life of the 
District of Columbia Auditorium Com- 
mission, and for other purposes. I un- 
derstand that later a motion will be made 
to substitute the language of Senate bill 
685, to extend the life of the District of 
Columbia Auditorium Commission, as 
proposed to be amended, for the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4813) to extend the life of the District 
of Columbia Auditorium Commission, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R. 4813) to extend the life of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditorium Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill—and I speak temporar- 
ily of S. 685, the companion bill to H. R. 
4813—is to extend the life of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Auditorium Commis- 
sion, and to change the name of that 
Commission. The act of July 1, 1955, 
created a Federal commission to formu- 
late plans for the construction in the 
District of Columbia of a civic audi- 
torium, including an Inaugural Hall of 
Presidents and a music, fine arts, and 
mass communications center. Enact- 
ment of the pending bill would accom- 
plish the following: 

First. Change the name of the Com- 
mission from District of Columbia Audi- 
torium Commission to Commission for 
a National Cultural Center, and like- 
wise, the designation would be changed 
from national civic auditorium to na- 
tional cultural center. 
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select and acquire, by purchase, con- 
demnation, gift, transfer from any Fed- 
eral agency, or otherwise, a suitable site 
in the District of Columbia for the na- 
tional cultural center. 

Third. Continue the Commission in 
existence until the construction of the 
center has been completed. 

Fourth. Authorize the Commission to 
Sell copies of reports, recommendations, 
and any other publications which it 
might prepare in carrying out its duties. 

So, Mr. President, on behalf of the 
committee I move to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of H. R. 4813, and 
insert in lieu thereof the text of S. 685 
as proposed to be amended by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert the following: 


That the act entitled “An act creating a 
Federal commission to formulate plans for 
the construction in the District of Columbia 
of a civic auditorium, including an Inaugural 
Hall of Presidents and a music, fine arts, and 
mass communications center”, approved July 
1, 1955, as amended, is eamended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (a) of the 
first section of such act “District of Colum- 
bia Auditorium Commission” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: Commission 
for a National Cultural Center”; 

(2) by striking out in subsection (a) of 
the first section of such act “national civic 
auditorium” and inserting in lieu thereof: 
“national cultural center“: 

(3) by striking out subsection (c) (1) of 
the first section of such act and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) select and acquire, by purchase, con- 
demnation, gift, transfer from any Federal 
agency, or otherwise, a suitable site in the 
District of Columbia for the national cultural 
center referred to in subsection (a);"; 

(4) by adding at the end of the first sec- 
tion of such act the following new sub- 
sections: 

„(H) The Commission shall continue in ex- 
istence until the construction of the national 
cultural center referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section has been completed. 

“(g) The Commission is authorized to sell 
(1) copies of the report and recommenda- 
tions which it made to the President and to 
the Congress pursuant to the provisions of 
subsection (c) (4) of this section, and (2) 
any other publications which it might pre- 
pare in carrying out its duties under this act. 
Any receipts from the sale of any copies of 
such report, recommendations, and other 
publications by the Commission shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
and credited to the current appropriation 
available for salaries and expenses of the 
Commission.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon tell me how 
much money is provided to pay for ex- 
penses of this Commission? 

Mr. MORSE. The Commission has 
had appropriated $150,000 up to this 
time to pay expenses until June 30 of 
this year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is there a request 
for more money? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at this time. The 
request is only for the authorization. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, the 
funds for this purpose are not to be 
taken from the District funds but from 
the United States Treasury. 

Mr. MORSE, That is correct. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. There is no request 
for funds at this time? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
Seam and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the life of the District 
of Columbia Auditorium Commission, to 
change the name of such Commission, 
and for other purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 685 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


PRICE SUPPORT FOR EXTRA-LONG- 
STAPLE COTTON 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 182, 
Senate bill 812. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 812) 
to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 
with respect to price support for extra- 
long-staple cotton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 812) to amend the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 with respect to price support for 
extra-long-staple cotton. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
bill would freeze price support for extra- 
long-staple cotton at 75 percent of parity, 
the lowest support level now provided 
for. 

In 1954, at the request of the extra- 
long-staple cotton producers, Congress 
provided that the support level for extra- 
long-staple cotton should be the mini- 
mum level provided by the Agricultural 
Act of 1949—fixed on the basis of the 
supply percentage at a level between 75 
and 90 percent of parity. Under this 
provision the price-support level for 1955 
and 1956 was fixed at 75 percent of par- 
ity. The supply situation has now 
changed s that the level for 1957 would 
be required to be fixed at above 75 per- 
cent of parity. Producers have re- 
quested Congress to keep the price-sup- 
port level at 75 percent of parity on the 
ground that more domestic extra-long- 
staple cotton will move into the market 
at this price. 

This bill would not increase the cost 
of the price-support program for extra- 
long-staple cotton, and therefore would 
not require the expenditure of any funds. 
Since it provides for a lower support price 
and its purpose is to prevent the move- 
ment of extra-long-staple cotton to the 
Government, it should result in less ex- 
penditures under the program. 

I think the farmers who grow long- 
staple cotton, Mr. President, ought to be 
commended for asking Congress to freeze 
the support price at 75 percent of parity 
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when, as a matter of fact, they might be 
In 
order to have this cotton sold on the 
market they are requesting Congress to 
freeze the support price at 75 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

e Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. BARRETT. I take it that under 
the proposed legislation, cotton will move 
into the market and will not go into the 
support program. So the bill will result 
in a saving to the Government of the 
amount which would be necessary to be 
paid under the support program. 

Mr. ER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not wish to 
detain the Senate longer than to say 
that this is a most interesting agricul- 
tural experiment. The growers of long- 
staple cotton wil! assess themselves $3 
a bale. They have very elaborate sales 
agencies throughout the country for the 
moving of the cotton into commercial 
channels. Not a bale of this cotton will 
move under the loan program, but the 
producers will have increased the con- 
sumption of this type of cotton tre- 
mendously. 

I congratulate the Senator from 
Louisiana for having given us so prompt 
a report on the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter ad- 
dressed to me by the Department of 
Agriculture under date of March 15, 
1957, be printed in the RECORD as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, United States Senate. 

DEAR Senator ELLENDER: This is in reply 
to your request of January 24, 1957, for a 
report on S. 812, a bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, with respect to price sup- 
port for extra-long-staple cotton. 

The Department favors enactment of the 
bill. 

The bill amends section 101 (f) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to pro- 
vide that the level of price support for the 
1957 and succeeding crops of extra-long- 
staple cotton shall be the same percent of 
the parity price as for the 1956 crop. The 
price support level for the 1956 crop was 75 
percent of parity; therefore, the bill would 
have the effect of freezing price support for 
this cotton at 75 percent of the parity price. 

Existing law provides price support for 
extra-long-staple cotton at from 75 to 90 
percent of parity, depending on the supply 
percentage. However, the law requires that 
the level of support be at the minimum level 
for the supply percentage. Operating under 
75 percent for the 1955 and 1956 crops, the 
growers have found increased markets both 
at home and abroad for this cotton. In 
fact, the supply situation has changed so 
that unless the present law is amended the 
supply percentage may be such as to require 
a price-support level for the 1957 crop sub- 
stantially higher than 75 percent, notwith- 
standing the fact that the 1957 national 
acreage allotment is nearly twice as large 
as the 1956 allotment. 
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The bill would not increase the cost of 
the price-support program for extra-long- 
staple cotton. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENSON, 
Secretary. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am under the impression that 
the minority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from California, told me he 
had cleared Calendar No. 182, S. 812, but 
I am not positive. I am attempting to 
communicate with him at the moment. 
I think it will be satisfactory to proceed 
to pass the bill. If it develops that the 
minority leader had not cleared the bill, 
I shall move to reconsider the vote 
whereby it was passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to tell the distinguished majority 
leader that the Senator from Arizona 
has joined with me in promoting this 
development for a long time. I believe 
all the long-staple cotton is produced in 
the States of Arizona and New Mexico 
and the western portion of Texas. If 
there should be any question about the 
clearing of the bill by the minority 
leader, we naturally would want the 
passage of the bill rescinded later. 

Mr. AIKEN. As one of the acting 
leaders on this side of the aisle, I have 
been asked if I knew of any objection to 
the bill. I said I had heard none. I 
assume if there had been objection, it 
would have been made known to the 
leadership. I know of no objection. 
The committee reported the bill unani- 
mously. If we have a bill which will 
make everyone happy, I want to see it 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the 
distinguished minority leader told me 
before he left that the bill had been 
cleared. I am going to let it pass. But 
if for any reason I am mistaken, I will 
move to reconsider the action by which 
it was passed. 

Mr. BARRETT. I am quite certain 
the distinguished majority leader is cor- 
rect. The Senator from California, the 
minority leader, asked me to have Cal- 
endar No. 183, S. 1314, held up tempo- 
rarily until he could return. That is the 
only bill he mentioned to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. With that 
understanding, the Senate can act on 
this bill. But in the event the Senator 
from California asks to have its passage 
rescinded, I will move to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 101 (f) of the Agricultural Act of 
—.— as amended, is amended to read as fol- 

ows: 

“The provisions of this act relating to price 
support for cotton shall apply severally to 
(1) American upland cotton and (2) extra- 
long-staple cotton described in subsection 
(a) and ginned as required by subsection (e) 
of section 347 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, except that, 
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notwithst any of the foregoing pro- 
visions of section 101 of this act, the level 
of support to cooperators for the 1957 and 
each subsequent crop of extra-long-staple 
cotton, if producers have not disapproved 
marketing quotas therefor, shall be the same 
percent of the parity price as for the 1956 
crop.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF WOODROW WIL- 
SON MEMORIAL BRIDGE OVER 
POTOMAC RIVER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 179, 
S. 78, the Potomac River bridge main- 
tenance and operation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 78) to 
provide for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the bridge to be constructed over 
the Potomac River from Jones Point, 
Va., to Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Public 
Law 534, 84th Congress, amended Public 
Law 704 of the 83d Congress so as to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to construct a six-lane bridge 
over the Potomac River from a point at 
or near Jones Point, Va., to a point in 
Maryland. 

This act also provided that the bridge 
would be maintained and operated by 
the States of Virginia and Maryland. 

The purpose of this bill, S. 78, is to 
provide that the bridge authorized to be 
constructed over the Potomac River 
from Jones Point, Va., to Maryland, shall 
be maintained and operated by and at 
the expense of the States of Maryland 
and Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia, in accordance with such arrange- 
ments as are agreed to by such States 
and the District of Columbia, 

The Department of Highways of the 
District of Columbia has estimated that 
the cost of operation and maintenance of 
the Jones Point Bridge—the Woodrow 
Wilson Memorial Bridge—after con- 
struction will be approximately $60,000 
annually. This is the total cost that 
would be split among the jurisdictions 
involved. 

The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia makes a unanimous report in 
support of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge author- 
ized to be constructed by title II of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize and direct the 
construction of bridges over the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 30, 1954, shall be maintained and 
operated by and at the expense of the States 
of Maryland and Virginia and the District 
of Columbia in accordance with such ar- 
rangements as shall be upon by such 
States and the District of Columbia. 
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REGULATION, CONTROL, AND ERAD- 
ICATION OF PLANT PESTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 184, 
Senate bill 1442. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1442) to 
facilitate the regulation, control, and 
eradication of plant pests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
bill would amend subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 102 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture Organic Act of 1944, as amended, 
to include “insect pests, plant diseases, 
and nematodes, such as imported fire 
ant, soybean cyst nematode, witchweed.” 

S. 1442 is enabling legislation and does 
not of itself create the need for addi- 
tional funds as the result of extending 
coverage of the Agricultural Organic Act 
of 1944 to include all “insect pests, plant 
diseases, and nematodes.” ‘These pro- 
grams will be funded to the extent pos- 
sible through the existing contingency 
funds for emergency outbreaks. In the 
past when an insect pest or plant disease 
has reached epidemic proportion, it has 
often been necessary for the Department 
of Agriculture to request additional funds 
on an individual pest or disease basis. 
With the passage of this bill, the De- 
partment would be authorized, in the 
case of such pests as the imported fire 
ant, to sit down with responsible State 
officials, representatives of farm organ- 
izations, livestock associations, and other 
interested groups to determine just what 
course of action should be taken and 
the extent of Federal assistance that 
would be needed in order to insure the 
success of the program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a statement, incorporated in 
the committee report, which was made 
before the committee by Dr. M. R. Clark- 
son, Deputy Administrator, Plant Pest 
Control Division, of the Agricultural 
Research Service. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1442 would broaden the Department's 
authority to cooperate with the States and 
localities in the control, eradication, and 
prevention of spread of insect pests, plant 
diseases, and nematodes. The bill names the 
imported fire ant, soybean cyst nematode, 
and witchweed as examples of the kinds of 
pests intended to be covered by the legisla- 
tion. These are in addition to a long list 
of plant diseases and pests a listed in 
the Department of Agriculture Organic Act 
which this legislation would amend. 

The imported fire ant is an ant which came 
into this country from South America about 
80 years ago at the port of Mobile, Ala. It 
was recognized as a destructive insect, but 
the means were not at hand for prevention 
of spread and eradication. Accordingly, 
State and Federal effort was directed to- 
ward research to determine ways of con- 
trolling the pest, and the resources of the 
State and Federal extension services were 
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enlisted to distribute the information ob- 
tained from this research to the farmers and 
other landowners so that they might keep 
down the infestations on their properties. 
The research has been successful, and the 
field experience with the measures used to 
eradicate the white-fringed beetle in some 
of the Southern States have shown that the 
same measures, using granulated dieldrin, 
“chlordane, or heptachlor, are effective to 
eradicate the imported fire ant. However, 
the measures are expensive, costing about 
$5 per acre, and it is necessary to treat rather 
large blocks of infested land to get adequate 
protection. If only small spotted areas are 
treated, the ants soon return from surround- 
ing areas that were left untreated. 

During the intervening years since the 
pests came into this country, it has gradu- 
ally spread until it now extends from eastern 
Texas to North Carolina, with the heaviest 
infestations in Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. Because of the high cost of the 
treatment and the lack of area controls, espe- 
cially in low-value lands, the efforts of indi- 
vidual landowners have not been sufficient 
to hold the ant in check. The past 2 years 
have brought a great increase of the ants in 
the infested areas. It is feared that this 
enormous population buildup will accelerate 
the rate of spread into new areas if some- 
thing is not done to prevent it. 

From what is known about the important 
fire ant, it seems likely that its spread into 
areas of the country where colder winter 
weather prevails will be slower than it has 
been in the South, but that is no reason to 
believe that the ant will not survive in any 
of the farming regions of the United States 
if the infestation becomes established there 
during the warm months of the year. The 
large mounds constructed by the ants, often 
1 to 3 feet above ground and as much as 
4 to 5 feet below ground, provide protection 
against the elements even in areas where 
winters are quite severe. The shorter grow- 
ing season and the consequent reduction in 
the number of generations produced per year 
in colder areas of the country would un- 
doubtedly reduce the damage done by the 
ant in such areas, but would not eliminate 
them. 

The problem of dealing with these ants 
is one that has to be worked out very care- 
fully with the State departments of agricul- 
ture and State plant boards, the county and 
parish governments, municipal governments, 
and local groups of landowners, with a view 
to enlisting the support and assistance in 
both services and finances from all such 
groups. The Department would endeavor to 
coordinate such work, to contribute to the 
efforts to prevent further spread, to eliminate 
outlying infestations, and to assist in the 
gradual suppression of the pests in the 
heavily infested areas with a view to final 
eradication of the imported fire ant in this 
country. 

The witchweed is an introduced parasitic 
plant which infests corn and related plants, 
doing its damage below ground by penetrat- 
ing the roots of the host plant and stealing 
from the host its nutrients and water. It 
is a harmless-looking weed when seen in the 
field, but it dwarfs the grain plants and 
greatly reduces the yield, making the crop 
uneconomic. 

The witchweed is now known to exist only 
in 4 counties of North Carolina and 4 adja- 
cent counties in South Carolina. Federal 
quarantines to prevent further spread are 
under consideration. 

The soybean cyst nematode exists in lim- 
ited areas in North Carolina, northwestern 
‘Tennessee, southeastern Missouri, and north- 
eastern Arkansas. Federal quarantine to 
protect against the spread of this pest is 
also under consideration. As far as is 
known, the soybean cyst nematode is a men- 
ace to soybeans wherever they may be grown 
in this country, and, in like manner, the 
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witchweed is a menace to corn wherever corn 
is grown. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana state what 
additional expenditures will be required 
under the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. None. There is an 
existing contingency fund to take care 
of emergency outbreaks. No additional 
funds will be required. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I may 
say that it is a great pleasure to me that 
my friend from Louisiana and I find our- 
Selves in agreement on this bill. We are 
back in agreement on this one. It is a 
very important bill, and I commend the 
Senator from Louisiana for his leader- 
ship in bringing about action on it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Oregon and I are seldom in disagree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of 
section 102 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture Organic Act of 1944, as amended (7 
U. S. C. 147a), is hereby further amended 
by adding after the phrase “or to prevent 
or retard the spread of” the words “insect 
pests, plant diseases, and nematodes, such as 


imported fire ant, soybean cyst nematode, 
witchweed.” 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN 
THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No, 185, 
Senate bill 44. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
amendments on page 2, line 5, after the 
word containing“, to strike out 79,24“ 
and insert 79.24“, and on page 3, line 3, 
after the word “interest”, to strike out 
the comma and “but the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall consider and give full 
effect to all of the equities of the said 
Floyd McMahan and Annie Locket Mc- 
Mahan in such federally owned prop- 
erty.”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to Floyd McMahan 
and Annie Locket McMahan all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the following-described tract of land (to- 
gether with any improvements thereon), lo- 
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cated within the Apache National Forest, 
New Mexico; South half of the north half of 
the southwest quarter of the southwest quar- 
ter, and the south half of the southwest 
quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
34, township 5 south, range 18 west, New 
Mexico principal meridian; and the west 
half of lot 18, east half of lot 19, east half of 
the east half of lot 22, west half of the west 
half of lot 23, all in section 4, township 6 
south, range 18, west, New Mexico principal 
meridian; containing 79.25 acres more or 
less; and to accept in exchange therefor a 
conveyance in fee simple to the United States 
by Floyd McMahan and Annie Locket Mc- 
Mahan of the following described tract of 
land (together with any improvements 
thereon) located in the State of New Mexico: 
Northeast quarter of the southwest quarter 
of section 33, township 5 south, range 18 
west, New Mexico principal meridian, con- 
taining 40 acres. 

Src. 2. (a) Prior to the consummation of 
the exchange authorized by the first section 
of this act the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
have an appraisal made of the parcels to be 
exchanged, and in the event that the prop- 
erty to be conveyed to the United States is of 
less value than the federally owned property 
to be conveyed under this act, the grantors 
of the property to be conveyed to the United 
States shall, as a condition to such exchange, 
pay to the Secretary, to be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, an 
amount equal to the difference in the ap- 
praised value of the respective properties. 

(b) The appraised value of the federally 
owned property to be conveyed under this 
act shall not include any increased value re- 
sulting from the development or improve- 
ment of such property by the said Floyd 
McMahan and Annie Locket McMahan, or 
their predecessors in interest, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I feel 
certain that the bill probably will not be 
objected to by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, because I am sure it meets 
his formula. 

The bill provides for the exchange of 
79.34 acres of public lands for 40 acres of 
private lands, any excess in the value of 
the public lands to be paid for in cash. 
This would correct an error in convey- 
ancing resulting from an irregular sur- 
vey and is fully described in a letter 
directed to me by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER : This is in response 
to your letter of January 10, 1957, requesting 
a report on S. 44, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to exchange certain 
lands in the State of New Mexico. 

We recommend enactment of S. 44 if 
amended in line 5, page 2 of the bill to 
change 79.24 acres” to “79.34 acres.” It is 
also suggested that certain language of the 
bill hereinafter referred to either be clari- 
fied or stricken. 

This bill would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey by quit- 
claim deed to the persons named therein all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to a described 79.34-acre tract of 
land and to accept in exchange a convey- 
ance of a described 40-acre tract. Both of 
these tracts are within the Apache National 
Forest in New Mexico, The bill also would 
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provide that the Secretary shall have the 
two parcels of land appraised and that if the 
lands granted by the United States are of 
greater value than the lands conveyed to 
the United States, the grantees of the Gov- 
ernment shall pay the difference in value, 
the money so received to be deposited into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. The 
appraisal of the federally owned property 
is to be exclusive of any increased value 
resulting from development or improvement 
of the tract by the present occupants or 
their predecessors and shall give full effect 
to the equities of these people in the tract. 

The intent of the following language which 
begins on line 3, page 3 of the bill is not 
clear: 

“+ è * but the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall consider and give full effect to all of 
the equities of the said Floyd McMahan and 
Annie Locket McMahan in such federally 
owned property.” 

We are not aware of any equities which 
should be taken into consideration in ap- 
praising the federally owned property de- 
scribed in the bill, other than those result- 
ing from the development or improvement 
of the property by the McMahans or their 
predecessors in interest, which equities, ac- 
cording to the bill shall not be included in 
the appraisal. For this reason it is sug- 
gested that the language quoted above either 
be clarified or stricken. 

Enactment of this bill will permit ad- 
Justment of a confused landownership prob- 
lem of long standing. 

In 1891 patent was issued to John Stark- 
weather covering the E1 SW14 of section 33, 
T. 5 S., R. 18 W. and EYNW t4 of section 4, 
T. 6 S., R. 18 W. Had the surveys of these 
townships been regular, the patented tracts 
would have formed a single 160-acre tract 
about one-fourth mile east and west by 1 
mile north and south. However, section 33, 
of T. 5 S., R. 18 W. was at the time unsur- 
veyed. Also, T. 6 S., R. 18 W. as surveyed 
is approximately three-fourths mile easterly 
of the norma! position in relation to the 
township to the north, so that section 4 of 
T. 6 S., instead of being directly south of 
section 33, T. 5 S., is offset to the east and lies 
south of section 34. The patented subdi- 
visions properly located according to surveys 
in place therefore would not have formed a 
contiguous tract. 

Subsequent to the patent, all of the land 
except the NEVH SWA of section 33 was re- 
conveyed to the United States under the 
provisions of the lieu selection act of June 
4, 1897. The NE4SW*¥ of section 33, T. 5 S., 
was presumed to be the location of the 
homestead improvements and subsequently 
has passed through many ownerships. It 
is now known as the Cross V Ranch. 

More accurate surveys reveal that the 
structures, cultivated land, fences, orchards, 
and other improvements which constitute 
the Cross V Ranch at present lie east of the 
patent description and are located on na- 
tional forest land. The house and other 
improvements are situated in the SWA of 
section 34, T. 5 S., R. 18 W., and the fields 
and fenced areas extend southeasterly into 
lots 18, 19, 22 and 23 of section 4, T. 6 S., 
R. 18 W. Thus, the description to which 
holders of this property have record title 
does not cover the area developed, im- 
proved and used by successive owners since 
1891. It is apparent that the homestead was 
erroneously described in the patent, 

In view of the long history of use, and 
purchase and sale as the Cross V Ranch of 
the tract first described in S. 44, and of the 
fact that various occupants of the ranch 
have held record title to the second de- 
scribed tract in the bill, which is of value 
chiefiy for national-forest purposes, the pro- 
visions of S. 44 appear equitable and a prac- 
tical means of Co) the mislocation of 
the described properties and clarification of 
the titles thereto, 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. MORSE, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
bill would result in the receipt, rather 
than expenditure, of funds by the Gov- 
ernment, since the amount by which the 
value of the land conveyed by the Gov- 
ernment—exclusive of the value result- 
ing from development and improvement 
by the grantees—exceeds that of the land 
received in exchange by the Government 
and would be paid in cash by the other 
party to the transaction. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I heartily 
endorse the bill. Not only does it follow 
the Morse formula, but it represents 
sound public policy. It illustrates again 
how easy it is for the Senator from 
Louisiana and the Senator from Oregon 
to get along with each other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY IN CALLAWAY COUNTY, 
MO., TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1034) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
convey to the University of Missouri for 
agricultural purposes certain real prop- 
erty in Callaway County, Mo. 


PURCHASE OF INSURED MORT- 
GAGES UNDER THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 190, 
S. 1679. This will displace the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 1679) to 
increase the special assistance authoriza- 
tion available to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association for the purchase 
of mortgages insured under title VILI of 
the National Housing Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with 
an 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I call the attention of the Senator 
from Alabama to the motion which has 
just been agreed to, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
bill, as amended, would increase by $50 
million the present special assistance au- 
thorization of $200 million available to 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion for the purchase of military hous- 
ing mortgages. 

A total of $200 million is presently 
available for military housing, of which 
all but $4 million has been used for ad- 
vance commitments and purchases. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reney received testimony to the effect 
that FNMA financing is needed immedi- 
ately, and that if FNMA funds are not 
made available, there might be substan- 
tial delays. 7 

The bill as introduced proposed an 
increase of $100 million in FNMA au- 
thorization. As amended by the eom- 
mittee, the bill proposes a $50 million 
increase, which will permit necessary 
military housing projects to go forward 
and, at the same time, will permit the 
committee, which now is conducting 
hearings on proposed general housing 
legislation, to consider the desirability of 
making further FNMA authorization at 
a later date. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not oppose passage of the bill. Under 
the present plan of operations for the 
construction of military family housing, 
I think enactment of the bill is neces- 
sary. 

However, I think this occasion presents 
an opportunity to point out that, in my 
opinion—an opinion which is shared by 
others who have gone into the matter— 
the present plan for the construction of 
family housing for the military services 
is running at a rather expensive rate, 
and really is more expensive than if the 
Congress appropriated the funds directly 
to the military, and let the military con- 
struct the houses. 

For instance, the Air Force has present 
plans, for this fiscal year, for the con- 
struction of military housing which will 
involve a total cost of $1,006,500,000; 
that will be the actual cost. In addition, 
if the amortization be figured over a pe- 
riod of 25 years at 4½ percent interest 
made up of 4 percent interest and one- 
half of 1 percent to be added for other 
incidental costs—we find that the total 
Government liability will be $1,647,000,- 
000. Furthermore, that sum is not re- 
flected in the budget. We speak of a 
budget of $71 billion-plus; but in this 
case we have an item of Government lia- 
bility amounting to more than $1,500,- 
000,000, and it has not been included in 
the budget figures. 

I merely wish to point out that in my 
humble opinion we should return to the 
direct method of appropriating funds 
for the building of the houses, and we 
should have the load carried in that way. 

I shall be glad if the Senator from 
Alabama will express his views on that 
subject. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the distinguished Senator from 
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Mississippi knows that all along I have 
felt that a more practical and more real- 
istic method of handling the construc- 
tion of military housing would be 
through direct appropriations. Such a 
method would be absolutely aboveboard, 
because the necessary expenditures 
would be refiected in the budget, and the 
expenditures also would have their im- 
pact upon the national debt. So that 
would be a better method, instead of 
using this indirect method to accom- 
plish the purpose. 

However, we have to be practical and 
realistic. Let me remind the Senator 
from Mississippi that, despite the fact 
that all these things were considered in 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
which has jurisdiction over housing gen- 
erally, the committee decided to pursue 
the present plan, even though I was in 
favor of the other plan. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. However, the situ- 
ation was made very clear to us by the 
Air Force, which has Strategic Air Com- 
mand bases in various parts of the coun- 
try where the need for housing is acute 
and where the military housing has to 
be within 3 minutes’ travel time from the 
bases. That situation is not like the one 
existing in some of the Army installa- 
tions, where the bases could be 30 or 40 
minutes of travel time away from the 
housing for the military personnel. 

The Senator from Mississippi knows 
that the Congress is not going to make a 
direct appropriation of $1,700,000,000 in 
one year for military housing, even 
though both he and I are in agreement 
that that would be a better and more 
practical way of proceeding. However, 
instead, the Congress is resorting to a 
means which I do not like; but the Con- 
gress is resorting to it as a realistic 
necessity. 

If the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi can induce the military depart- 
ments of the Government to request the 
direct appropriation of sufficient funds 
for the construction of adequate housing 
for the military personnel, he certainly 
will find me in his corner, supporting 
such a program. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Will the Senator from Alabama yield, 
in order to permit me to make a further 
observation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am very glad to 
yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. STENNIS. Even though a great 
number of such houses are needed, and 
even though we recognize that in some 
instances the houses constructed must 
be close to the bases, nevertheless, as one 
who comes in ultimate contact with the 
problem every week, I believe we are 
rapidly reaching the point where we shall 
have an oversupply of housing. Fur- 
thermore, if even a slight recession 
should develop, we would then find a 
great number of houses available in the 
cities near the bases; if such a situation 
should develop, many houses in those 
areas would be vacant. But, under the 
present program, by that time a great 
number of houses will have been built on 
or close to the bases, and it will be nec- 
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essary for the military to use those 
houses. Therefore, I hope we will make 
haste slowly. It was for that reason 
that we included in the military con- 
struction bill of last year a provision to 
the effect that these matters would have 
to be reviewed by the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress. That provision was 
the reason for the President’s veto of the 
bill, which later was repassed without 
the inclusion of the entire section, as 
the Senator from Alabama will recall. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Alabama for yielding to me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to add a further word: Even 
though I am in substantial agreement 
with the Senator from Mississippi, and 
even though I recognize the danger of 
the overconstruction of houses at some 
military bases, that situation is difficult 
to avoid, as a matter of fact. The ur- 
gency for enactment of the pending 
measure at this time illustrates the point 
I wish to make, which has to do with 
the reactivation of Fort Polk, La. The 
major portion of the funds authorized 
in this measure will be used at Fort 
Polk—in short, approximately $34 mil- 
lion of the additional $50 million author- 
ized. 

As the Senator from Mississippi knows, 
during the Second World War, Camp 
Polk was deactivated; and the housing 
there was sold, cut up, and moved away. 
But at the present time that installation 
has been made a permanent one—a fort 
and an armored post. Troops are sta- 
tioned there, and they include noncom- 
missioned officers and other military per- 
sonnel who simply cannot find places in 
which to live. 

At the present time the military is try- 
ing to have 2,000 units built at Fort 
Polk, in order to provide relief for the 
very acute housing shortage. That is 
the principal purpose of the pending 
measure, in addition to the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association authoriza- 


tion. 
I thank the Senator 


Mr. STENNIS. 
from Alabama. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Alabama for having 
the Senate take up this measure at the 
present time. 

In Kansas there are a number of mili- 
tary posts for both the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force. I think the pending 
measure probably does not include any 
authorization of funds for the posts in 
Kansas. I realize the importance of the 
construction of sufficient housing at such 
places. Certainly it is necessary that the 
military personnel be treated fairly. 

As the Senator from Mississippi very 
properly mentioned, I think we must be 
careful in connection with the construc- 
tion of such military housing, because a 
condition of oversupply, to which he has 
referred, can easily develop. 

Fortunately, we who live in Kansas 
have been able to work out with the local 
communities and the military bases the 
problem regarding the number of houses 
to be built. 

I was interested in the point the Sena- 
tor made in regard to the necessity for 
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the construction of houses in locations 
within 3 minutes’ travel time from the 
bases. Is there a ruling to that effect? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was speaking par- 
ticularly of the Strategic Air Command 
bases. That is a rule of thumb which 
has been laid down by General LeMay. 
When he testified before our committee 
last year, he called our attention to the 
fact that in the case of a branch of the 
service which must defend against 
atomic attack, the planes must be ready 
to take off the ground within a very few 
minutes’ time; and he has set a time 
limit of 3 minutes. Therefore, any man 
who is to fly in one of those planes must 
live not more than 3 minutes travel time 
away from the plane at any time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield further 
to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comment, because I have some 
familiarity with the problem, in connec- 
tion with a naval air station in Kansas. 
A housing project is to be constructed 
there in the near future. As a matter of 
fact, I think the plans have already been 
made and the contracts have been let. 
But that development has created some 
problems in connection with the mili- 
tary requirements. So I was interested 
to learn that the Air Corps has a rule of 
thumb to the effect that such housing 
must be constructed on sites within 3 
minutes’ travel time of the bases. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would not say 
that was in connection with the Air 
Force generally, but with the Strategic 
Air Command part of the Air Force. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas will look on page 3 
of the report, he will see that Fort 
Leavenworth and Fort Riley are listed, 
Fort Leavenworth with 200 units and 
Fort Riley with 433 units. Those are not 
of the same urgency as Fort Polk, but 
they are among those scheduled. 

Mr. CARLSON. I again commend the 
Senator for including the posts at Fort 
Leavenworth and Fort Riley. They are 
posts of long standing in our Nation’s 
history. I think it is essential that there 
be good housing at those and other posts. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. There are also other 
posts in Kansas where such housing is 
either in process or scheduled. The 
Naval Air Station at Hutchinson is one. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is the one I just 
mentioned, where we have been having a 
little difficulty in finding where the 
houses could be built. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Forbes Air Force 
Base is another. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to say again 
that we are very proud of our bases in 
Kansas. We are very proud of the hous- 
ing being constructed on the bases, be- 
cause it stabilizes the bases and helps the 
morale of the personnel, troops, and 
others stationed there. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I feel compelled to 
point out that, in spite of all the fine 
things about the housing program and 
the necessity for it, Congress has to exer- 
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cise surveillance over it, because I have 
reports from reliable sources that com- 
manding officers of certain military in- 
stallations are being requested and urged 
to make requests for additional housing 
when those officers, in their individual 
judgment, do not think the housing is 
needed. 

I insist we must pursue a policy of 
utilizing available private housing units 
near military installations. A great 
many such housing units, for reasonable 
rent, are available; and, as taxpayers, 
citizens owning those houses are entitled 
to a policy which will bring about co- 
operation with them and utilization of 
their property. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi may recall that 
last year we wrote into the Housing Act 
a requirement along that line, because we 
recognized the danger of overbuilding, 
particularly with this type of housing. 
So we placed upon the military authori- 
ties the responsibility of making certain 
that they were not duplicating unused 
housing. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was, or line 5, 
to strike out 300,000,000“ and insert 
“$250,000,000”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 305 (f) 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
striking out “$200,000,000" and inserting in 
lieu thereof 250,000,000.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third readins, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to S. 1034, the 
bill which was discussed earlier this 
afternoon, and which was laid aside. 
The bill proposes to convey certain Fed- 
eral property in Missouri to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
amendment calls for the application of 
the usual Morse formula, providing for 
the payment of 50 percent of the fair 
market value as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, after a survey of 
the market. 

I call this to the attention of the 
two Senators from Missouri, who are 
not present, because, for very good rea- 
son they are involved in business of the 
Senate off the floor; but I hope between 
now and the time the bill comes up 
for further consideration the two Sen- 
ators will get in touch with the presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri. I 
have had much experience with such 
matters, and I have a hunch the two 
Senators will be surprised to discover 
that the president of the University əf 
Missouri is not familiar with the details 
of the bill. I venture to guess that the 
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president of the University of Missouri 
will agree with the principle for which 
the Senator from Oregon has been fight- 
ing in the Senate for many years and 
will realize that this bill cannot be rec- 
onciled with the Morse formula and in 
my judgment it cannot be reconciled 
with sound public policy. It is a give- 
away of valuable Federal property, be- 
longing to all the taxpayers of the United 
States to the University of Missouri, 
and such a proposal does not make sense 
in the basis of sound principles of pub- 
lic policy. If such a policy is started 
in the case of the University of Missouri, 
let me tell my colleagues that in fair- 
ness, we will soon be making grants to 
every other agricultural college, 

Before the bill is pressed forward any 
further it seems to me the two Senators 
from Missouri owed it to us to find out 
what the President and the Board of 
Regents or Board of Trustees of the 
University of Missouri think about it. 

Let me say the report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on this bill is not 
accurate. I want to have the attention 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] for a moment on this point. 
The Senate committee ought to be able 
to get Brother True Morse before it and 
find out why we have not had a true re- 
port on this bill, because the Secretary 
says it is of the pattern of every such 
bill we have passed, and that simply is 
not true. 

As one Senator I resent the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s coming to the Sen- 
ate with a falsified report on a bill, be- 
cause I know the history of the legisla- 
tion to which the report refers. It has 
nothing to do with the kind of grant 
involved in this bill. 

I believe the Senators from Missouri 
owe it to us to find out whether or not, 
after they get all the facts in the Ro- 
orp, they will want to press for the en- 
actment of a bill which will establish a 
precedent in violation of the Morse 
formula, which, during the past few 
years, has saved the taxpayers several 
hundred million dollars. 

When there are in the Congress and 
in the country and by this administra- 
tion these days many false arguments 
about economy, as one Senator I do not 
want to see us sacrifice a sound, fair, and 
equitable principle of economy which I 
have tried to apply in the Senate for 
many years, without discrimination or 
favoritism. 

I say respectfully to the two Senators 
from Missouri that I think they had 
better take a long look at this bill and 
ascertain from the University of Mis- 
souri whether it would break that great 
institution if it should be required to pay 
half of the appraised fair market value 
of the property, in conformity with a 
very just principle we have repeatedly 
applied on the floor of the Senate. 

If anyone thinks it is pleasant for the 
Senator from Oregon, several times a 
year, to rise in his place and run counter 
to the desires of some of his colleagues in 
regard to a particular bill, they are sadly 
mistaken. I do not like to do it, but I 
have to do it in fairness to all my col- 
leagues. 

Not a word was uttered in support of 
the bill from the standpoint of the Morse 
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formula. It was not uttered because no 
word can be offered reconciling it with 
the Morse formula. It is irreconcilable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wanted to 
say that the analysis that the Senator 
from Oregon has made of the report of 
the Department of Agriculture will be 
given most careful scrutiny by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
those of us who are members of the com- 
mittee will ask the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Morse—Mr. True Morse, 
not Senator Wayne Monsg—that he 
study most carefully the Recorp of to- 
day, because if we are getting from the 
Department information which is not 
accurate—which, I may say, has hap- 
pened before and could in this instance 
happen—then it ought very well to be 
called to the Senate’s attention, and the 
Department should be reprimanded and 
be reminded that we do not want such a 
thing to happen in the future. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me warn my friend 
from Minnesota to watch his semantics, 
because in his report the Under Secre- 
tary refers to legislation “of the pattern” 
of other legislation. Those are interest- 
ing words, because the Under Secretary 
can say, “I only said ‘of the pattern?” 
He attempted to leave the impression 
that we were voting on the same prin- 
ciple. The principle is absolutely differ- 
ent. The words “of the pattern” should 
not be allowed to save him if he tries to 
weasel out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The junior Senator 
from Minnesota is always impressed by 
any report signed by the name “Morse.” 

Mr. MORSE. Or by the name “Hum- 
phrey“? [(Laughter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. When I saw the 
name “True Morse,” I was of the opinion 
that most likely the statement was true. 
Now I understand Senator WAYNE MORSE 
to indicate that there may be some doubt 
as to its veracity. 

Mr. MORSE. There may be some re- 
lationship back in the trees somewhere, 
but I do not know of any direct relation- 
ship. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 


THE BRIDGE PROBLEM IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks an article entitled “Park Road 
Bridge Opening Subject of Northwest 
District of Columbia,” published in the 
Northwest Shopper of March 21, 1957. 
This article deals with the Park Road 
bridge opening in Northwest District of 
Columbia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Park ROAD BRIDGE OPENING SUBJECT OF 

NORTHWEST DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The closing of the Park Road bridge last 
August and no answer from the District of 
Columbia Commissioners as to when it will 
reopen is causing plenty of talk and lots of 
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questions from citizens and automobile driv- 
ers of upper northwest and suburban Mary- 
land. Rightfully these people are complain- 
ing that the bridge which has served as a 
crosstown artery of traffic since 1880, is today 
bottlenecking Connecticut Avenue, Porter 
and 16th Streets. Not to be extravagant 
in a declaration, more than one person is 
complaining that the time of travel from 
Military Road to downtown has more than 
doubled since the bridge has been closed. 
Others who live farther north complain of the 
same. They ask the question, if the bridge 
‘was needed in the early 1940's when the num- 
ber of automobiles was 50 percent of today, 
_and the population thousands less, why not 
now? 3 
COMING EVENTS CASTS SHADOWS 

The bridge which not only connects Til- 
den Street and Park Road traffic, but takes 
much out of the park and feeds it into 
Klingle, Adams Mill, Columbia Road and 
18th Street, was condemned as unsafe Au- 
gust 1956. However, for some 3 years the 
bridge has carried a sign which reads “No 
trucks or buses, load limit 3 tons.” Recently 
before the condemnation, the bridge was 
painted and repairs made. The engineers 
must have known that one day soon there 
would have to be a detour sign while major 
alterations were made. 

In November 1947 when the Porter Street 
bridge was opened, the late Harry C. Grove 
‘made the remark that the next bridge to 
‘be built should be Park Road. Mr. Grove 
made some trips to the District Building 
concerning the project. He never informed 
us to the answer he was given. 

FOREST HILLS CITIZENS 

At a meeting of the Forest Hills Citizens 
Association, February 4, Col. H. Hunter, As- 
sistant to Engineering Commissioner, Brig. 
Gen, Thomas A. Lane, was present, and ac- 
cording to the citizens group offered little 
encouragement that the bridge would be re- 
opened. From the results of the meeting a 
Park Road bridge committee was appointed 
by Mrs. Leslie Wright, president of the asso- 
ciation, namely, Messrs. Charles Burmeister, 
1 A. Kaufman, Joseph Saunders. Mau- 
rice Friedman, and Arthur Hahn. Rolland G. 
Lamensdorf, a young attorney, was named 
chairman. 

At a meeting of the Kiwanis Club of North- 
west Washington, February 27, Mr. Conrad L. 
Wirth, Director of National Park Service, 
spoke on Future Highway Plans of Rock 
Creek Park and Their Relationship, If Any, 
to the Patk Road Bridge. Some four citi- 
gen associations ‘representatives (Chevy 
Chase, 16th Street, Highlands, and Kalo- 
rama) attended. 

On Thursday night, March 14, a meeting 
‘at the Broadmoor Hotel, 16 Northwest citi- 
zens business and service groups were repre- 
sented. Joseph A. Kaufman, popular attor- 
ney and past president of the Federation of 
Citizens Associations, acted as chairman in 
the absence of Lamensdorf. From the dis- 
cussions and data gathered from previous 
meetings, information was that the District 
Commissioners, by their statistical count, 
admitted that the increased vehicular traffic 
load on Porter Street is 7,000 cars per day. 
Information also was that an estimated cost 
to repair the bridge would be $500,000 and 
that the bridge has been closed permanently. 
However, it was stated that the District Com- 
missioners, by their own admission, have the 
sole obligation of maintenance and repair of 
the Park Road Bridge. The representative 
groups at this meeting endorsed the Rock 
Creek Park Road bridge committee. Five 
were appointed as a steering committee to 
sit in-on the meetings of the Commissioners 
concerning the bridge and find out just what 

the officials have in mind: “Getting 
into District inner sanctums.” 

With the traffic problems in this city as 
they are, and the rate increase of automobiles 
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on the streets, the question facing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia officials is, Should we have 
more bridges or allow present ones to be 
closed? Were these new roads to be built in 
order to repair or replace this particular 
bridge there could be a question, but the 
road is there and plenty of space in which 
to work—so, Mr. and Mrs, Tax Payer are 
asking questions. 


Mr. MORSE. I read only the first 
sentence of the article, which makes the 
point: 

The closing of the Park Road Bridge last 
August and no answer from the District of 
Columbia Commissioners as to when it will 
reopen is causing plenty of talk and lots of 
questions from citizens and automobile 
drivers of upper northwest and suburban 
Maryland. Rightfully these people are com- 
plaining that the bridge which has served as 
a crosstown artery of traffic since 1880, is to- 
day bottlenecking Connecticut Avenue, 
Porter, and 16th Streets. 


The article goes on to point out the 
traffic problem. As a member of the 
District of Columbia Committee, let me 
say that in addition to having the entire 
article printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks, I intend to have it sent to 
the District Commissioners, because we 
are entitled to find out from them im- 
mediately what the situation is, and be- 
cause the traffic problem in the District 
of Columbia is becoming steadily worse. 
I am fortunately situated, because I live 
in a place where I can get to and from 
the Capitol without suffering too much 
from trafic congestion. However, I 
have sympathy for my fellow citizens in 
the District of Columbia and in Mary- 
land and Virginia. 

I make a plea again today, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. I do not care very much 
what the form of the bridge or bridges is 
to be. We ought to stop talking about 
“a, bridge.” We ought to start talking 
about “bridges.” They could be draw- 
bridges or stationary bridges. In fact, 
I am almost ready to accept a swinging 
bridge, if it would get people out of the 
traffic jams. I say that facetiously, of 
course. 

I will accept a drawbridge, a sta- 
tionary bridge, a tunnel, or anything 
that will bring to an end the annual 
hassle in the Congress as to what should 
be done to relieve the traffic jam every 
morning, which is costing the taxpayers 
thousands of dollars annually because 
of the irritations and the bad psycho- 
logical attitudes in which it places Gov- 
ernment workers, if nothing else. 

There is no sense in further kicking 
around the bridge issue. If there are 
Senators and Representatives who wish 
to enter into a hassle over the question, 
I suggest an arbitration procedure. Get 
them all in one rom and let us have an 
arbitration procedure—or, for that 
matter, I would accept the operation of 
the law of chance in deciding as between 
a drawbridge and a stationary bridge. 

Speaking in dead seriousness, the non- 
voting, high taxpaying residents of the 
District of Columbia are entitled to a 
couple of bridges to relieve the traffic 
jam morning and night across the 
Potomac. I make this plea today as I in- 
sert in the Recorp this comment about a 
bridge problem within the District of Co- 
lumbia. Let us get on with the business 
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of building some bridges, and stop the 
kind of argument which, if it occurred in 
cities in our home States, would cause 
the people to rise up in righteous wrath 
and say, “We are going to have a 
bridge.” In such a situation we would 
not last long. 

Mr. President, I now turn to a lighter 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


“PONY” CATTLE 


Mr. MORSE. When I arrived at my 
desk today I discovered a photographic 
exhibit which had been fastened to the 
top of my desk with scotch tape. The 
fingerprints point directly to the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. I 
judge that this is his attempt at visual 
rebuttal of some comments which I made 
in the Senate the other day, when he was 
presiding in the Senate, concerning a 
report which I made following a trip into 
Tennessee. I pointed out that I had told 
his constituents about his great record of 
legislative statesmanship, but his exceed- 
ingly poor judgment when it comes to 
beef cattle. I believe he thinks these 
pictures are a satisfactory answer to my 
remarks. 

The pictures show one thing, and that 
is that we must correct the old saying 
that beauty is only skin deep.” These 
are beautiful pictures, and they go be- 
yond the skin. I thought they were pic- 
tures of day-old calves when I first looked 
at them, only to find, as I studied the 
descriptions of the pictures, that they are 
mature animals, which bears out exactly 
what I said on the floor of the Senate the 
other day; namely, that my good friend 
from Tennessee raises “pony” cattle. 
They are beautiful, but there is not much 
on them to eat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I now desire to refer 
to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon may proceed. 


HUNGRY CHILDREN IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
turn from the ridiculous to the sublime 
and the sacred. I am about to leave the 
floor of the Senate to reconvene hearings 
of the District of Columbia Committee 
on the problem of hungry children in the 
District of Columbia. I know that we do 
not obtain action in the Senate imme- 
diately upon an issue if the Senate has 
not been informed in advance of a prob- 
lem when we are dealing with an emer- 
gency. 

We are dealing with an emergency; 
and it is my prediction that within the 
next few days—within 10 days at the 
most—the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee of the Senate will come forth with 
some emergency legislative proposals to 
meet what the hearings have already 
satisfied me is a most shocking and seri- 
ous condition in the District of Columbia. 

In the District of Columbia there are 
an unknown number of children who, to 
all intents and purposes, are getting a 
great deal of their food out of garbage 
cans. They can best be described, so far 
as scavenging for food is concerned, as 
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living the life of alley dogs and cats. It 
is pretty shocking, Mr. President. 

Next week, after we complete the hear- 
ings and get the written testimony, we 
are going on an inspection tour. Seeing 
is believing; and the Members of this 
body are entitled tc know that members 
of the District of Columbia Committee, or 
representative members of the District 
of Columbia Committee, acting as ob- 
servers for the committee, are going 
forth to see for themselves whether the 
testimony we have heard is true. 

Iam sure it is true. However, we owe 
it to Senators to be able to stand on 
the floor and testify as eyewitnesses 
when we ask for the funds within the 
next few days. 

As Christian men and women, we can- 
not justify a continuation of this con- 
dition. It is unnecessary to say to me, 
“Don’t you suppose, Senator, that con- 
ditions like this exist elsewhere in the 


country?” Undoubtedly so, but we have 
a responsibility for them here. That is 
the difference. 


As directors of the municipal affairs 
of the District of Columbia, we have re- 
sponsibilities. I am not ready to pre- 
dict today what our recommendations 
will be. But, as a Christian, and in this 
Eastertide, I close my remarks today 
on this subject, knowing of no more un- 
answerable plea that I could make to 
my colleagues in the Senate, with the 
plea of the Scriptures themselves. I 
want Senators to know that when we 
come forward in the next few days ask- 
ing for funds to help meet this emer- 
gency situation, so far as I am con- 
cerned, my request will be based on the 
moral teachings set forth in two places 
in Scriptures. 

The first one I quote is from St. Mat- 
thew, chapter 19, verse 14: 

But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me: for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. 


The other is from St. Matthew, chap- 
ter 18, verses 5 and 6: 

And whoso shall receive one such little 
child in my name receiveth me, 

But whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones which believe in me, it were better 
for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea. 


I have been heard to say before, Mr. 
President, that the primary obligation 
of a legislature in the United States is 
to seek to translate into legislation great 
moral principles, and teachings, and 
values. I wish to say in advance that 
when the Committee on the District of 
Columbia comes forward and requests 
that relief be given to the hungry chil- 
dren of the District of Columbia, we will 
be carrying out the divine mandate I 
have just read. 

I do not know how serious the problem 
is, but it is serious enough when a repre- 
sentative of a settlement house this 
morning testified that in her experience, 
and on the basis of her observations, 
about 50 percent of the children in the 
neighborhood of her house are in need 
of food. 

As we close the Senate for a weekend, 
and as most of us on Sunday go back to 
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our pews, I hope that at this Eastertide 
the teachings I have just quoted will at 
least prepare us for what I think is a 
great humanitarian obligation that will 
be ours in the next few days in meeting 
the problem. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the Senator say 
that an investigation would be made 
shortly as to this condition? 

Mr. MORSE. We have been holding 
hearings for several days. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the Senator 
find out what is causing the situation? 
Has he found why so many children 
should be without food in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. MORSE. The record shows that 
there are many causes. One of the 
causes is that there are too many fathers 
unemployed and unable to get work. 
The record shows a great many broken 
families and many slum families. The 
record shows alcoholism and all the rest, 
We had an example cited to us this 
morning—and it was a rather pitiful 
one—of a mother with 7 children and an- 
other 1 on the way, with the father ill, 
and apparently a technicality which 
makes this family at least for the time 
being not eligible to receive relief. 

In the letter the mother said, “Food 
for my children; nothing for myself.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder whether 
the Senator could shed any light on this 
point. I recall that a few years ago when 
the question came up, it was stated that 
there was a large migration of Negroes 
from the South and from other parts of 
the country to the District of Columbia. 
Is not the problem primarily due to the 
fact that so many Negroes are coming 
to Washington? Is not that factor pri- 
marily causing the problem? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case] asked that question 
of several witnesses from the settlement 
houses. Except for one witness, the an- 
swer has been “No,” that that is not one 
of the causes, and that the influx has 
not been a great influx. There is one 
section of the city, the so-called Pre- 
cinct No. 2, in connection with which 
the head of the settlement house in that 
area this morning testified that they did 
have in the area many transients. How- 
ever, it was not a case of their coming 
and staying there, but a case of their 
being in movement; that when they 
came from outside the District, from the 
South and elsewhere, they had a ten- 
dency, she said, to go to the center of 
the city, where they do not have to pay 
carfare, as they do if they go to another 
part of the city. However, they are 
transients, and they are not a part of 
any influx into the city. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
be able to tell us what percentage of the 
children who are in need are Negroes? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, a very large per- 
centage, but not exclusively. I will have 
figures when I make my presentation 
later, because the Senate is entitled to 
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know the facts. However, if the Senator 
wishes me to make a guess, I should guess 
that it would be at least 85 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Eighty-five percent 
of the children who are in need are 
Negroes? 

That is a large percentage. I think 
that the background of this situation if 
thoroughly investigated will demonstrate 
the vast majority of parents of these chil- 
dren are recent migrants to the District 
of Columbia. Many of these children 
are probably illegitimate, if recent Dis- 
trict of Columbia birth figures are any 
barometer. At any rate, I feel that the 
situation outlined in the press in recent 
days is going to get worse before it gets 
better unless the migration of Negro and 
other families to the District ends. I 
would advise families who are consider- 
ing a migration to the District and other 
cities to think twice before doing so. 
Children should be reared under condi- 
tions where they can better grow and de- 
velop, where they can get fresh air. 

Iam distressed to learn that 85 percent 
of the children who are found to be hun- 
gry are Negroes. 

Mr. MORSE. That would be my 
guess; but nevertheless, they are hungry. 
Iam about to yield the floor, and I should 
like to say that we will welcome to our 
hearings any Senator who would like to 
come and participate in the hearings. 
As chairman, I wish to say that Senators 
are welcome to participate and to ask 
questions. That opportunity will be af- 
forded to any Senator who appears. The 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] who first referred to this prob- 
lem publicly in the Senate, the other day, 
has attended the hearings and has par- 
ticipated in them, and we were the bene- 
ficiaries of his participation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Oregon for his diligence 
in this effort. I wish that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate could spend at least 
5 or 10 or 15 minutes at these hearings. 
It is pathetic indeed when such condi- 
tions exist in the Nation’s Capital. It is 
unpardonable. I am delighted and 
pleased that the Senator from Oregon 
should bring this matter to the attention 
of the Senate. He and his colleagues are 
giving this matter their personal atten- 
tion. It is a heart-rending situation, and 
it should be cleaned up. I shall be very 
glad to support the Senator in the report 
he will bring to the Senate. 


VISIT TO SENATE OF RESIDENTS OF 
ANDERSON AND FROM THE ABNEY 
MILLS, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I wish to invite the Sen- 
ate’s attention to the fact that 36 good- 
looking ladies are visiting the Senate 
today. They are in the gallery. These 
ladies come from Anderson, S. C., in my 
native county, and from the Abney Mills. 
I should like to have them stand so that 
Senators may greet them. 

(The ladies rose in their places in the 
gallery and were greeted with applause.) 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, our 
agricultural research and education pro- 
grams are among the finest and soundest 
programs conducted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Our farmers are learning new 
and better methods of farming. Im- 
proved livestock, fertilizer, seed, insecti- 

‘cides, weed control, and utilization of 
land are greatly assisting them in reduc- 
ing production costs while improving the 
quality of their commodities. The rapid 
changes taking place in agriculture 
today, combined with the pressing cost- 
price squeeze, make an expanded pro- 
gram more essential than ever before in 
history. These programs can increase 
farm income. My primary purpose 
today is to call for continued and in- 
creased support for expanded long-range 
agricultural research for the benefit of 
both farmers and consumers. They 
have almost unanimous support of the 
major farm groups and should have the 
support of consumers. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Last year I expressed great satisfaction 
with the increase of almost $18 million 
for agricultural research over the pre- 
vious year. The increase recommended 
in the Budget for Agricultural Research 
for fiscal year 1958 is for $11.7 million. 
I fully support this increase, but believe 
it does not meet the pressing needs of 
agriculture. Farming becomes more 
technical each year. Istrongly feel that 
an increase of at least $18 million for 
agricultural research should be made for 
fiscal year 1958. 

During my annual tours of Mississippi 
I view firsthand the fine work that is be- 
ing done at the farm level by our experi- 
ment stations and Extension Service. 
Progress has been steady, but more mod- 
ern techniques are needed. 


LIVESTOCK RESEARCH 


Livestock research, for example, is 
producing gratifying results. We are 
finding new ways to produce high-qual- 
ity livestock much more economically. 
Thus, we are moving forward in the de- 
velopment of cattle, sheep, and hogs for 
more rapid weight gain on less feed. 
Through research, it has been shown 
that the ability to make effective use of 
feed is inherited. There are steers un- 
der study that will put on 3 pounds a day 
on the same ration that gives only 2 
pounds of gain in ordinary steers. The 
next step is to get this method of in- 
creased production through selective 
breeding widely adopted on individual 
livestock farms, in small herds as well 
as large herds. 

Control of parasites and other animal 
diseases affords another opportunity to 
reduce livestock production costs. Para- 

-sites and diseases account for at least 
10 cents of every sales dollar for meat, 
milk, and other products. New tech- 
niques must be developed to reduce this 
loss. 

Our research on new grasses and leg- 
umes for pastures and feed needs en- 
couragement. The outlook for finding 
more effective chemicals for killing wild 
onions and noxious weeds in our pastures 
is favorable, These research studies will 
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pastures that has always been the dream 
of farmers. 

FORESTRY RESEARCH 

As a result of tree-improvement re- 

search, we can already visualize a super- 
tree which will grow twice as fast, will 
produce more valuable wood per tree, 
and will be more resistant to insects and 
diseases. Such a tree will greatly benefit 
forest landowners, wood-using indus- 
tries, and the consuming public. It is 
taking years to develop such a tree, but 
such a new species is now foreseeable. 
This highly important work should be 
expanded at the Southern Institute of 
Forestry Genetics which is conducting a 
splendid program. 

IRRIGATION RESEARCH 


Irrigation will play a big part in food 
and fiber production for future decades. 
A greatly increased population, the 
mushrooming of cities, and industrial 
expansion heve greatly stepped up the 
demand for water. Water is being used 
at an unparalleled rate, and the pros- 
pect is that this use will greatly increase 
in the future. Over much of the coun- 
try—and particularly in the Southeast, 
farmers by the thousands are turning 
to irrigation to protect their crops from 
drought and to assure return of the 
money they have spent for fertilizer and 
seeds. 

Irrigation is an answer to this problem, 
but present methods make it one of the 
most expensive farming practices. The 
farmers of this country are spending 
more than $100 million a year on new 
irrigation systems. An additional $200 
million is spent to pay the farm water 
bill. Even when water is available, it 
costs $40 to $100 per acre to install a 
new irrigation system. This cost is 
multiplied when wells have to be dug. 
Much more information is required on 
cheaper ways to distribute water and on 
the effects of irrigation on the soil, fer- 
tilizer, insects, and the crop itself. We 
need better cost-production data to help 
the individual farmer decide whether ir- 
rigation will pay profits on his opera- 
tions. 

I know of no other single project in 
agricultural research that needs expand- 
ing more rapidly than basic research 
which will give us better guides as to 
the proper use of water and its effect 
on nlants, fertilizer, and soil. 

Mr. President, I believe that the major 
overall problem for agricultural re- 
search in supplying the needs and de- 
mands of the Nation’s future rapidly 
growing population is tied up with the 
question of the proper soil-water-plant 
relationships. I feel certain that the 
Nation needs at least four full-scale 
regional research laboratories to con- 
duct basic research in this problem. I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce, out 
of order, a bill providing for these lab- 
oratories, I also ask unanimous consent 
that the contents of the bill be printed 
in the body of the Recor at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1763) to provide for research with re- 
spect to soil-water-plant relationships, 
introduced by Mr. STENNIS, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
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Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the purposes of 
this act are 

(1) through fundamental studies in soil 
physics, to determine soil properties which 
influence intake, storage, and loss of soil 
moisture; 

(2) to develop methods for accurately 
measuring soll moisture and to associate 
plant condition or appearance with soil 
moisture levels; 

(3) to determine the influence of cropping 
systems and cultural practices on intake, 
storage, and loss of water from different 
soils; 

(4) to determine the water requirements 
of various crops at different stages of plant 
development on different soils; 

(5) to determine the influence of differ- 
ent moisture levels on fruiting characteris- 
tics of various crops; 

(6) to determine the interrelationship be- 
tween irrigation and crop management prac- 
tices such as variety, spacing, weed control, 
fertility, insect control, diseases, and har- 
vesting; 

(7) to determine the influence of weather 
factors on the water requirements of various 
crops; 

(8) to evaluate methods and equipment 
now being used to apply water to crops and 
to develop new equipment and methods for 
applying water under different soil and topo- 
graphic conditions; and 

(9) to evaluate the economics of irriga- 
tion of various crops. 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purposes 
specified in section 1, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized and directed to estab- 
lish, equip, and maintain 4 regional re- 
search laboratories (1 to be located in the 
southeastern area, 1 in the north central area, 
1 in the Great Plains area, and 1 in the 
western irrigated area, of the United States) 
and, at such laboratories, to conduct basic 
researches into problems relating to soil- 
water-plant relationships. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this act, the 
Secretary is authorized to acquire land and 
interests therein, and to accept in the name 
of the United States donations of any prop- 
erty, real or personal, to any laboratory 
established pursuant to this act, and to uti- 
lize voluntary or uncompensated services at 
such laboratories. Donations to any one of 
such laboratories shall not be available for 
use by any other of such laboratories. 

Sec. 4. In carrying out the purposes of this 
act, the Secretary is authorized and di- 
rected to cooperate with other departments 
or agencies of the Federal Government, 
States, State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and other State agencies and institu- 
tions, counties, municipalities, business or 
other organizations, corporations, associa- 
tions, universities, scientific societies, and 
individuals, upon such terms and conditions 
as he may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the purpose of carrying out this act, the 
amount appropriated for the original con- 
struction and equipment of any one labora- 
tory to be limited to $2,500,000. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
I should note especially that this bill is 
somewhat along the line of, but also 
somewhat different from, a bill hereto- 
fore introduced by the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] who is 
familiar with this problem and now, 
along with many other Senators, has 
special interest in it. 

I believe these laboratories are needed 
now, and that no time should be lost in 
conducting hearings as to the need. The 
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best method by which to proceed is to 
authorize those who are in authority and 
those who have the know-how, if I may 
use that term, with reference to these 
special problems, to proceed at once. As 
I say, I am satisfied that the future of 
agriculture is tied up with the question 
of the new relation—if I may use the 
term “new relation”’—among water and 
soils and plants. The future of agricul- 
ture is tied up more with that subject 
than any other single thing. That is the 
very aspect upon which much of our 
research must be developed. 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


If agriculture is to keep abreast of the 
times, our research program must con- 
tinue to be revised and redirected to take 
account of new developments in other 
parts of our economy. 

A dominant feature in America today 
is the tremendous emphasis being placed 
on industrial research and development. 
One of the results of this development 
is the introduction of industrial prod- 
ucts that have moved very quickly into 
markets traditionally held by farm 
products. Those of us in the cotton belt 
have been keenly aware of the impact 
of this development on the markets for 
cotton. Since synthetic fibers came on 
the scene, cotton’s share in the total 
market has dropped from 81 percent in 
1940 to 66 percent today. 

Those of my colleagues from States 
where fiax is grown for linseed oil know 
that synthetic products, based largely on 
petroleum, have replaced vegetable oil 
in these products. If the comparative 
demand for vegetable oil were the same 
now as it was 20 years ago, this market 
would take one-half billion more pounds 
each year. 

Agriculture must meet the challenge 
by developing new markets and new in- 
dustrial uses. Research is the key which 
will enable us to capture a greater share 
of today’s market, and it is extremely 
important that our program be redi- 
rected toward the utilization of more 
agricultural products in our expanding 
industrial program. 

It is not my purpose to give a detailed 
list of research needs here. I have men- 
tioned only a few as examples, but there 
are many other fronts in which agri- 
cultural research is critically needed. I 
call these needs to the attention of the 
Congress today, and urge the utmost 
consideration of every Member to the 
need of an expanded program. The 
relatively small amount of the additional 
cost is not only a sound investment, but 
is one of the very best possible invest- 
ments that the Nation could make in its 
own future, and is a necessary invest- 
ment for the survival of many segments 
of our agricultural economy. 

I have recommended that, instead of 
the budget proposal of an increase of 
$11.7 million for the next fiscal year, 
the sum be increased by $18 million. 
That may seem at first blush to be a con- 
siderable increase, or a considerable sum 
of money, but, Mr. President, Senators 
may be surprised, in reviewing the fig- 
ures, to find that the maximum appro- 
priations for all agricultural research, 
even though it has been increased con- 
siderably in the past few years, is now 
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only $124,919,000, with an additional sum 
of about $49 million to the cooperative 
program in the States. I remind Sen- 
ators we are now appropriating annual- 
ly almost $5 billion for military research 
and development. Real survival is going 
to hinge, in the final analysis, on food 
and fiber, so I say that relatively speak- 
ing the appropriation of this sum of 
money for this important measure is a 
mere pittance. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
First I wish to commend the Senator 
from Mississippi for his farsightedness. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am one who feels that by legislation such 
as this, we can save many, many millions 
of dollars here in the United States, and 
we must provide for the future. We may 
have agricultural surpluses at the pres- 
ent time, but I predict today that in the 
not far distant future we may not have 
surpluses in the agricultural field. 

At the same time, we must remember 
that we have given billions and billions 
of dollars to other countries, millions 
and millions of which have been used for 
the development of irrigation in other 
countries. It has been found in America, 
where irrigation has been used, that vari- 
ous commodities can be grown much 
more cheaply than they can be grown 
without irrigation, once irrigation has 
been developed. That being so, the 
United States may have to meet foreign 
competition from irrigated crops in the 
future. Certainly we shall have to grow 
our crops more cheaply, in order to make 
them salable upon the market. 

I commend the Senator from Missis- 
sippi for what he has said today. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina most sincerely for 
his complimentary remarks. I know the 
part he has taken as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
in connection with this and related 
problems. I agree with him about the 
increased production. I point out also 
that agricultural research is far from be- 
ing confined to increased production. 
It has to do also with production of crops 
at a lower cost per unit. It has to do 
with new uses for the products and a 
host of other matters which are neces- 
ney if we are to compete with the new 
order. 


KLM—ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
ROUTES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I was 
shocked to hear from my distinguished 
colleagues who are members of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of a report made at a meeting of 
the committee yesterday concerning ne- 
gotiations which are being conducted be- 
tween the United States and the Nether- 
lands relative to new airline routes. I 
understand that members of the com- 
mittee were shocked as well, and I wish 
to speak on the subject at this time. 

A little more than 2 years from now 
jet airlines will be fiying to the four cor- 
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ners of the world. Distance will be cut in 
half. The fact that the United States- 
fiag carriers have pioneered the jet de- 
velopment, not only in research, but also 
in tangible equipment orders with Amer- 
ican manufacturers, is apparently of lit- 
tle consequence to the Department of 
State. 

At this moment the State Department 
is negotiating with the Government of 
the Netherlands with respect to adding 
new routes to the already substantial 
routes now enjoyed in this country by 
KLM—the Royal Dutch Airlines. Others 
are tocome. Sebena, the Belgian-owned 
airline, is due here momentarily to ne- 
gotiate with the United States for bi- 
lateral routes; and, after the Belgians, 
will come the British and the Australians 
in rapid succession. 

There is a strange disposition on the 
part of the State Department +o give the 
Dutch all they seek—or nearly all—in 
the way of routes. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that an un- 
fortunate precedent will have been es- 
tablished should these concessions be 
made. 

In the first place, there is very little the 
Dutch can give United States carriers in 
the way of reciprocal agreements. In 
the air-transport field, the United States 
has been very helpful and very generous 
to the Dutch. KLM has long operated 
from Amsterdam to New York and Cu- 
racao to Miami. KLM secures from 
these operations more than $15 million a 
year in revenue. This compares with 
something more than $1 million a year 
which is secured by the United States 
from operations to Dutch territories. 

Additionally, since World War II, the 
United States has made grants-in-aid of 
$792 million to the Netherlands, and the 
net amount of loans during that same 
period is $233 million. 

KLM advertises that it serves 115 cities 
in 72 countries around the world. From 
that company’s transatlantic opera- 
tions to New York alone, however, KLM 
derives approximately 21 percent of the 
revenue passenger miles generated on its 
worldwide services. 

It is clear that the United States in 
its air transport policy has made a con- 
tribution of large proportions to KLM 
and the Dutch economy. Certainly no 
other country has given nearly so much. 
The British, for example, do not permit 
KLM to stop at London enroute to New 
York, nor do the French permit KLM to 
stop at Paris en route to New York. 
Those countries protect the vital and 
legitimate interests of their airlines. 
There is no reason at all why the United 
States should always be the country 
which is called upon constantly to give. 

As to national interest, it is important 
to the United States and to the rest of 
the free world that American air carriers 
be strong. It is, of course, of concern to 
the taxpayers of the United States that 
they be free of subsidy. 

The Nation is now talking economy. 
Congress is trying to reduce expendi- 
tures. But in this instance we have a 
program which will drive the American 
airlines back to subsidies. Subsidies will 
certainly come as a result of favors 
granted to foreign competitors. 
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Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I certainly will. 

Mr. POTTER. It happens to be my 
privilege to serve on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Day 
before yesterday the committee heard 
representatives from the State Depart- 
ment who appeared before our commit- 
tee. It was the unanimous agreement 
of the committee that it was not in our 
national interest to establish such a 
precedent by allowing KLM to add to its 
present routes. As a matter of fact, 
KLM requested 3 additional extensions 
of routes, 1 to Los Angeles, 1 to Houston, 
and a direct-line flight from New York 
to South America. 

There are other nations which are 
quietly waiting at the door. If this con- 
cession shall be granted to the Nether- 
lands, certainly we shall have to make 
similar concessions to Belgium. Other- 
wise Belgium could say to the United 
States that she was being discriminated 
against because favored treatment was 
given to the Netherlands. There are also 
Australian, British, and Italian air- 
lines. To grant concessions to them 
will mean that American-flag ships will 
be leaving the skies, so far as interna- 
tional travel is concerned, or otherwise 
there will be a completely Government- 
Subsidized type of flying. 

In our own national interest, as it may 
affect our foreign policy, I say it is much 
better to be resolute in the case of the 
Netherlands, rather than to have to say 
to the Italians, the British, and the 
others, “Although we have made a con- 
cession to the Netherlands, we are sorry 
we cannot do the same for you.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the Senator 
from Michigan has made a very sound 
statement. In view of the fact that he 
serves on the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in a distinguished 
capacity, I know he is a thorough stu- 
dent of this and similar problems. I will 
ask him if it is not a fact that the United 
States has had experience comparable 
to this in the maritime field. I am fear- 
ful that in the air age, which is now 
developing rapidly—and I hope it will 
continue to develop—the United States 
may suffer in much the same way as has 
been our experience with the maritime 
problem. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is absolutely correct. The 
only way in which the United States can 
have American-flag ships on the high 
seas today is through the subsidy pro- 
gram of sustaining the ships. This is 
not a matter of free competition. Most 
of the maritime nations, and likewise 
the nations which support international 
airlines are not supplying those services 
through private industry or private in- 
vestment. The private investment in 
KLM is less than 20 percent; the rest 
of the support is by Government subsidy. 
So the American-international airlines 
are competing with a foreign govern- 
ment-owned airline system. 

The United States is making conces- 
sions in fayor of foreign airlines over 
and above its concessions to American- 
owned airlines which are supported by 
private investment. 
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The Senator is absolutely correct when 
he says that the same thing will happen 
to our international airlines as has hap- 
pened to our merchant marine unless 
we take a resolute step at this time and 
make certain that our airlines are able 
to compete with the foreign airlines. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. I agree 
with him completely. 

The grant of routes to the Dutch, 
which would result in great pressure 
from the Belgians, the French, the Ital- 
ians, and many others for additional 
route extensions, can only result in the 
development of highly uneconomic air- 
transport services to the United States 
and the return of the United States air 
carriers to a subsidy status. In addition 
to the fact that this would be unfair to 
stockholders of our free enterprise air 
carriers, it would impose another burden 
upon the American taxpayer. 

The development of a sound interna- 
tional air transportation system involv- 
ing the operation of both the United 
States and foreign air carriers to and 
from the United States is a problem 
which requires the greatest care in the 
exercise of route grants in order to insure 
that by sensible, regulated competition 
the United States air carriers may be able 
to operate subsidy-free and profitably, 
and that a sound economic system is 
permanently maintained. 

I again want to emphasize that there is 
now developing throughout the country a 
great demand for economy in Govern- 
ment. I favor economy and I take every 
opportunity to urge the adoption of eco- 
nomic practices in Government. Insofar 
as commercial air operations are con- 
cerned, we have made progress, as the 
years have gone by, in the gradual re- 
moval of the airlines from dependence 
upon subsidies. It should be remem- 
bered that whenever subsidies are paid 
by the Government, the money comes out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers, and in 
my opinion, the taxpayers are supplying 
enough today. Therefore, the position I 
advocate is not only fair to our own car- 
riers, but also is economical from the 
point of view of the Nation as a whole. 

In the United States, routes are grant- 
ed internationally to United States car- 
riers only after the most careful con- 
sideration of the pattern of international 
air operations. For example, two car- 
riers applied in the spring of 1955 for 
routes from the west coast of the United 
States to Europe. Extensive hearings 
were held before an examiner of the 
Board. Briefs were submitted to the 
examiner and to the Board. The Board 
itself heard oralargument. The decision 
in the case has not yet been announced. 
Despite the care exercised here, the De- 
partment of State proposes giving a 
route between either Houston or Los 
Angeles to Europe, and probably other 
concessions to the Dutch, in disregard of 
the economics of the situation and the 
serious effect which such grants would 
have upon United States interests. 

These intentions on the part of the 
Department of State are in complete con- 
travention of every expression of air 
transport policy ever issued by the ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government, 
Similarly they are contrary to every ex- 
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pression of policy set forth in the Senate 
Committee report on “International Air 
Agreements.” The action taken behind 
the scenes in the Department of State 
can only be viewed as an action in de- 
fiance of the policy endorsed by the 
Senate Committee. 

This precedent would be certain to 
open the floodgates to an endless stream 
of giveaways which could only be de- 
structive of the strength of the United 
States international air transportation 
and lead to a swift decline which would 
parallel what the Senate committee 
termed in its report on international air 
agreements, “the deplorable downward 
path of the United States flag maritime 
industry.” It is difficult to believe that 
such a policy, with such an inevitable 
result, can be the product of well-in- 
formed responsible officers. Certainly 
any intended change of United States 
policy in this direction should be the 
subject of extensive review by the Con- 
gress as well as the executive depart- 
ments of the Government, 

I hope the State Department will stop, 
look, and listen. 


THE AREA ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1957 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
to me? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
sincerely thank the Senator from’ New 
Hampshire for permitting me to make a 
few remarks at this time and to make 
an insertion in the RECORD. 

At the present time there is pending 
a bill known as the Area Assistance Act 
of 1957, designated as Senate bill 1433. 
The purpose of the bill is to provide by 
law relief for the areas of the country 
in which there are more persons who 
seek employment than there are oppor- 
tunities for employment. My own State 
contains several areas of that sort. 
Other States are in the same situation. 

The whole purpose of the bill is to give 
encouragement to new industry so as 
to afford in the various areas where men 
and women are seeking permanent work 
opportunities for them to find perma- 
nent employment. 

The bill is designed for a longtime, 
long-range effect. The purpose is to 
assist the communities themselves to 
proceed with the development of their 
labor resources and to enable them to 
increase employment opportunities for 
those who live in the areas. 

So, Mr. President, I am very anxious 
to see the bill enacted into law. It is 
now pending before the Subcommittee on 
Production and Stabilization of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
I have submitted to the committee a 
statement in support of the bill, which 
I hope the committee will report favor- 
ably. Later, I shall take part in the 
proceedings on the floor of the Senate 
in seeking to have the bill passed by the 
Senate, after it has been reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD, as a part of my remarks, the 
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statement I submitted to the subcom- 
mittee, during its hearings on the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR REVERCOMB ON THE 
AREA-ASSISTANCE BILL BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON PRODUCTION AND STABILIZA- 
TION OF THE SENATE BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY COMMITTEE 
I am grateful to you for the opportunity 

to make a statement before you in support 

of Senate bill 1433, known as the Area-As- 
sistance Act of 1957 on which I am a co- 
sponsor. I feel there is a general need for 

Federal assistance of the kind provided 

under this proposal to aid those areas where 

a considerable surplus of workers has ex- 

isted over a long period of time. 

Despite the high level of prosperity the 
country as a whole has been enjoying, there 
are certain areas, some within my own 
State of West Virginia, where unemploy- 
ment persists. In my State, this has been 
caused, in some areas, by mechanization in 
the coal-mining industry. Although coal 
production today is above what it was 3 or 
4 years ago, there are fewer men employed 
in this industry, so basic to the economy 
of my State, than were employed a few 
years ago before mechanization of the mines 
became so general. And this will always 
be the case, regardless of the increase in 
coal production and consumption. 

Many of the miners of my State have been 
forced to go into other States to obtain 
jobs. Many of them have large families; 
they have put their life savings into homes 
of their own; they have close community 
ties. When hundreds of families are forced 
to uproot themselves and move into other 
States, it not only creates a serious eco- 
nomic problem, it creates a major sociolog- 
ical problem as well. 

In recent years, the Department of Labor 
has designated several areas of my State 
as surplus-labor areas, including Beckley, 
Fairmont, Logan, Point Pleasant, Ronce- 
verte-White Sulphur Springs, and Welch. 
Most of these areas, I might point out, are 
in the heart of the bituminous coal-min- 
ing region and, as stated a moment ago, 
have a considerable labor surplus as a result 
of mechanization of the coal mines. 

Then there are other areas where those 
seeking work exceed in number the oppor- 
tunities for permanent employment. In my 
own State, which is still one of the great- 
est. producers among the States of hard- 
wood lumber, factories for manufacturing 
finished products of wood, such as furni- 
ture, could be sources of helpful employ- 
ment to solve the problem of surplus labor. 

These are but instances, and they doubt- 
less exist throughout the country in various 
sections, pointing up the need for a well- 
coordinated program to create permanent 
jobs in such areas as I have mentioned. 

The legislation proposed here should be an 
important step toward achieving that end. 
We have been spending vast sums to aid 
stricken areas abroad, and I think the time 
has come to give some aid and encourage- 
ment to our own communities in need of 
assistance. 

The President has asked the Congress to 
enact legislation to provide Federal assist- 
ance to such areas. It is the view of the 
President—and I share the same viewpoint— 
that while the primary responsibility of solv- 
ing this problem rests with local communi- 
ties and the people, the Federal Government 
could provide valuable assistance. 

What should be the aim of the Federal 
Government in helping these communities? 
There should be establishment or expansion 
of productive industries which will provide 
lasting improvement. Temporary employ- 
ment, of course, is only a palliative and often 
worsens the problem in the end. Also, the 
money of the taxpayers should not be used 
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to entice an industry or service from one 
community to another. 

The program outlined by the President, 
and under consideration by this committee 
as S. 1433, to provide assistance to these 
communities would seem to meet their needs 
by a series of local, effective steps. 

Under this proposal there would be made 
available funds for grants to local organ- 
izations, such as State universities, to study 
and assess the potentialities of a particu- 
lar area, including the amounts and kinds 
of natural resources available, as well as 
characteristics and skills of human resources 
or the labor supply. Deficiencies of the area 
in question as to natural resources and skills 
would also be canvassed. 

A modest program for providing technical 
assistance to such areas at this time exists 
in the Department of Commerce. This pro- 
gram would be extended under the present 
proposal. These people know what has been 
helpful to communities under similar cir- 
cumstances, and are in a position to provide 
invaluable counsel and guidance. 

The Secretary of Commerce, to whom pri- 
mary responsibility for Federal action would 
be assigned by the proposal, would coordi- 
nate his program with other Federal pro- 
grams which have been and would be created 
to assist these and related areas. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administrator would be author- 
ized to work in cooperation with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and to modify certain pro- 
grams in the housing and urban renewal 
field to provide special benefits to these sur- 
plus labor areas. 

The Secretary of Labor, in addition to de- 
fining areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment entitled to special benefits 
under the act, would also be authorized to 
undertake or assist in studies of labor forces 
in such areas and to provide advice and tech- 
nical assistance in developing and carrying 
out our program to increase employment 
opportunities and improve utilization of the 
local labor force. 

The Secretary of Commerce would also be 
authorized to make direct loans for the de- 
velopment of industrial sites and the con- 
struction and rehabilitation of factory build- 
ings. The Federal loan could cover up to 35 
percent of the total cost of the industrial 
project. Fifteen percent of such cost would 
have to be provided locally to reflect local 
interest in the project, with the remaining 
50 percent to be provided by private sources. 

To safeguard the taxpayers’ money, other 
conditions would be provided by the proposed 
law. The loan would not be made for work- 
ing capital, nor for the purchase of machin- 
ery or equipment. To prevent Federal con- 
trol to the exclusion of local interests, loans 
will be made only to applicants approved by 
a State or agency thereof concerned with 
problems of economic development. There 
must also be in existence an overall pro- 
gram for economic development of the area 
and local determination that the proposed 
project for which financial assistance is 
sought would be compatible with that over- 
all program. Reservation of this local con- 
trol must be maintained to assure that the 
Federal program continues to conform to the 
principle of helping the areas help them- 
selves and does not provide an opportunity 
for those in Federal bureaus to go forward 
with plans for betterment of communities 
without regard to views and desires of the 
people of the community. 

In addition to S. 1433, to which my pre- 
vious remarks are addressed, this commit- 
tee also has under consideration S. 964. This 
latter bill, although differing in several as- 
pects, is proposed to accomplish the same 
ends as S. 1433. 

The important end to be accomplished by 
your committee and the Congress is to draft 
and enact into law a practical program of 
Federal assistance to surplus labor areas that 
will enable such communities to diversify 
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and stabilize their economies, and provide 
permanent jobs. The fundamental se, 
as I see it, is to help these communities help 
themselves, and to that end, I hope this 
committee reports out favorably such a bill. 


EXTENSION OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). The Senator 
from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What is the 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No bus- 
iness is pending before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to me for the purpose of permitting 
me to move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 1314? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
183, Senate bill 1314. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1314) to extend the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 1314) to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, and for other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that—pursu- 
ant to an order previously entered— 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it will stand in adjournment un- 
til Monday next, at noon. At that time 
the Senate will consider Calendar No. 
119, Senate bill 1423, to amend sections 
801, 802, and 1102 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended; or Cal- 
endar No. 160, Senate bill 1585, to amend 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, to provide for more effective evalu- 
ation of the fiscal requirements of the 
executive agencies of the Government of 
the United States, or both—either of 
them or both. 

I wish to ask the distinguished acting 
majority leader [Mr. HUMPHREY] a ques- 
tion: If action on the unfinished busi- 
ness, Senate bill 1314, extending the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, is completed today, 
will he make either Senate bill 1423 or 
Senate bill 1585 the unfinished business? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed; if the 
Senate takes final action on Calendar No. 
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183, Senate bill 1314, providing for ex- 
tension of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954, I 
shall certainly move that the Senate 
proceed to consider one or the other of 
the two bills the Senator from Texas has 
just mentioned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. 


EXTENSION OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1314) to extend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to urge quick passage of Calendar 
No. 183, Senate bill 1314, which provides 
for the extension of Public Law 480. I 
hope it will be possible for the Senate 
to pass the bill today. But if not, I hope 
the Senate will pass the bill very early 
next week. 

Mr. President, Public Law 480 has 
proven itself a constructive way of deal- 
ing with our agricultural abundance— 
showing what a blessing an abundance 
of food and fiber can be. 

I am convinced this relatively new 
program has had far greater beneficial 
impact on our domestic economy and 
on our international policy of strength- 
ening freedom in the world than most 
persons realize. In the years to come, 
we shall hear much more about Public 
Law 480 and the concept it embraces. 
So it is well for all of us to understand it. 

It is highly significant that this is one 
major program which has the united 
support of all our general farm organi- 
zations. The American Farm Bureau 
Federation has been one of the active 
promoters and supporters of Public Law 
480. The National Farmers Union urges 
its extension and expansion. The 
Grange has likewise supported this wiser 
use of our abundance. 

Farm people want to see our abun- 
dance used wisely, and they are learn- 
ing Public Law 480 offers an opportunity 
for that to be done. 

On July 28, 1953, when Senate bill 2475, 
which was finally to culminate a year 
later in the Agricultural Trade and De- 
velopment Act of 1954—Public Law 
480—was under consideration, I stated 
on the floor of the Senate as follows: 

I feel that the United States is now enter- 
ing upon an era of international trade that 
may yield great dividends for us. I see in 
this measure a sincere, and, I believe, a very 
worthy attempt to reestablish the balance 
of trade, or. I should say, the normal avenues 
of trade which the United States should have. 
The bill gives to the United States Govern- 
ment and to traders and exporters within 
our country an opportunity, as the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] has said, 
to meet a variety of currencies, to deal in 
those currencies, and, at the same time, by 
careful trading, to convert them finally into 
dollars, which is our form of currency. We 
are constantly confronted with problems of 
hard currency and soft currency. As a hard 
currency country, and as an exporting coun- 
try, it is necessary for us to be ingenious, 
In this legislation, I see an opportunity 
afforded to our Government to be as ingen- 
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ious in the field of trade as we have been in 
the field of science and technology. I hope 
the means provided in the bill will be uti- 
lized with the thought in mind not simply 
of disposing of surpluses, but of reestablish- 
ing the highest type and the finest kind of 
trad2 operations throughout the world. I 
think we have this chance. I strongly sup- 
port the measure, and I commend the com- 
mittee for reporting it promptly to the 
Senate. 


Let us examine the situation in which 
we found ourselves prior to the passage 
of Public Law 480. During World War 
TI, and in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war, American farmers had been 
called on to produce at ever higher 
levels. Agricultural output shot up by 
40 percent over prewar levels. The pro- 
ductive capacity of our farms was soon 
running far in excess of domestic and 
export-market effective demand. Sur- 
pluses built up in Government hands. 
A major factor causing the surpluses 
was the sharp reduction in exports from 
the postwar peaks. 

Many other countries were developing, 
both for their own domestic use and for 
export, increased supplies of commodi- 
ties formerly obtained from the United 
States. A whole host of impediments 
to trade were placed upon United States 
exports. These included foreign ex- 
change controls, bilateral trade and pay- 
ment agreements, quotas, embargoes, 
licenses, special tariff and import fees, 
mixing regulations, State trading and 
monopolies, and a whole host of other 
control paraphernalia. These served as 
effective throttles on the exports of 
American farm products. Congress set 
as its goal the reversal of this trend 
toward restrictive exports, by expanding 
world outlets by means of the enactment 
of Public Law 480. 

For the year 1953, the value index of 
agricultural exports dropped to 93, as 
compared with 123 in 1951. This loss of 
export business was of great significance 
to our farmers. While the percentage of 
harvested acreage devoted to producing 
export crops and products has varied 
from year to year, currently about 1 
acre out of every 9 acres harvested is 
devoted to producing agricultural ex- 
ports. Similarly, about 10 cents out of 
every dollar of cash farm income came 
from the crops exported. For some 
crops the percentage is much higher. 
For wheat and cotton this runs as high 
as 40 cents; for rice, 33 cents; for soy- 
beans, including the oil, about 25 cents. 

As these losses of export markets af- 
fected farm income sharply, it became 
essential that the Congress do something 
to reverse this trend. 

The 83d Congress gave expression of 
its determination to deal with our abun- 
dant agriculture and the loss of export 
markets in a constructive way by the 
passage of Public Law 480. This legis- 
lation technically known as the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act is the result of long congressional 
consideration of many bills designed to 
help solve the problems of agricultural 
surpluses through expanding the export 
of such commodities. 

In its passage and the subsequent ap- 
propriations to implement it, this legis- 
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lation received strong bipartisan sup- 
port. It is making a great contribution 
in many aspects of both our domestic 
and foreign economic policies. Its mul- 
timillion dollar appropriations are 
bringing untold benefits to American 
agriculture and to consumers all over 
the world. 

Now, what is Public Law 480 and what 
is it accomplishing? The major objec- 
tives of this law are spelled out in the 
policy provisions of the law. They are 
as follows: 

First. To expand international trade 
between the United States and friendly 
nations. 

Second. To promote the economic sta- 
bility of American agriculture. 

Third. To make maximum efficient 
use of surplus agricultural commodities 
in furtherance of the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

Fourth. To facilitate the expansion of 
foreign trade by providing a means 
whereby United States surplus agricul- 
tural commodities in excess of the usual 
marketings of such commodities may be 
sold through private trade channels and 
foreign currencies accepted in payment. 

Contrary to many misconceptions, the 
Public Law 480 program is not a gigantic 
giveaway. Congress spelled out the pol- 
icy on the use of foreign currencies ac- 
cruing from the sales, as follows: 

First. To expand international trade. 

Second. To encourage economic de- 
velopment. 
ies To purchase strategic mate- 

als. 

Fourth. To pay United States obliga- 
tions abroad. 

Fifth. To foster in other ways the for- 
eign policy of the United States. 

Title I of this legislation authorizes 
the use of not in excess of $3 billion of 
CCC funds or assets to finance the export 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
to friendly countries for foreign cur- 
rencies. 

The present bill, extending the entire 
law for another year, adds an additional 
billion to that authorization. 

Title II of the law provides for famine 
relief and other emergency assistance, 
providing a means by which we can help 
friendly foreign people in time of urgent 
need. It is under this title that humani- 
tarian programs have been conducted by 
many of our church groups and other 
voluntary agencies to build goodwill and 
alleviate suffering in the world. 

The bill before us would increase the 
title II authorization by $300 million, in 
effect restoring the authorization to the 
present $500 million. 

I wish to note, Mr. President, that our 
voluntary agencies and our church 
groups have accomplished excellent re- 
sults under title II of the law. It has 
been one of the most effective programs 
of cooperation between the Government 
and the voluntary agencies America has 
ever known, and I pay tribute to the vol- 
untary agencies and to our fine religious 
organizations that have done such a re- 
markable job in utilizing this food for 
humanitarian purposes. 

Title III of the law provides a man- 
date to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
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seek to protect the assets of Commodity 
Credit Corporation by bartering surplus 
food and fiber for strategic materials 
with less risk of deterioration and less 
cost of storage. 

I would note, Mr. President, that title 
III does place a responsibility upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture to exchange 
commodities held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for strategic and 
critical commodities or materials which 
are probably less subject to deterioration 
than are agricultural products. 

It is my purpose, later in this session, 
to discuss at some length each of these 
titles, and what has transpired under 
them, as well as what opportunities are 
offered us under these programs. 

The public has never been given a full 
understanding of the vital importance 
of this legislation and its role in our for- 
eign policy. It is far more than just a 
surplus disposal program. It is a com- 
prehensive foreign economic policy. 

I add it is possibly the one considered, 
well designed foreign economic policy 
that we have. It is a humanitarian 
policy. It speaks the soul and the heart 
of the American people. It is a solid 
basis for an improved farm policy. 

For the present, however, I want to 
discuss title I of the law, under which the 
major parts of the program have been 
conducted to date. Later, I shall discuss 
the contribution made by our voluntary 
agencies to our foreign policy under this 
law, and also discuss the opportunities 
that are being unfortunately ignored, or 
at least neglected, under the barter pro- 
visions of title III. 

Let us examine how title I of Public 
Law 480 operates. Commodity agree- 
ments are entered into with governments 
of importing countries. These agree- 
ments provide for the payment of com- 
modities imported from the United States 
in local currency. Such local currency 
must be expended as specified in the 
act. After such government-to-govern- 
ment agreements are made, the import- 
ing country applies to the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for purchase 
authorizations, which provide for dollar 
financing of the commodity sales and 
specify the conditions under which such 
financing will be made available. At 
this point, private United States export- 
ers sell to importers authorized by the 
importing country. There is always a 
public announcement made when the 
agreements are signed and purchase 
authorizations are issued. This is done 
so that all segments of the private trade 
can be familiar with the entire opera- 
tion. 

In view of the fact that United States 
Government funds are used to finance 
title I sales, certain controls are estab- 
lished, such as the banks involved, nor- 
mal commercial letters of credit, ex- 
change rates, and so on. Under this pro- 
cedure, the United States exporter can 
be sure that the transaction, if otherwise 
in compliance with the program, will be 
financed by insisting that his contract be 
covered by an irrevocable letter of credit. 
In every way possible the sale is made as 
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closely as possible in line with normal 
United States commercial practice. 

In order to be sure that we are develop- 
ing new sales through sales of local cur- 
rencies, the legislation sets rigid stand- 
ards, including the requirement that the 
President shall take: 

One, reasonable precautions to safe- 
guard against displacement of usual 
marketings of the United States or 
friendly nations, and to assure insofar 
as practicable that sales will not disrupt 
world prices, and 

Two, take appropriate steps to assure 
that private trade channels are used both 
with respect to sales from privately 
owned stocks and from stocks owned by 
the CCC, as far as practicable. 

Thus far agreements have been signed 
with 30 countries for the sale of com- 
modities valued at $2.8 billion. Through 
sales of foreign currencies under title I, 
we are moving surpluses to countries 
which are short of dollars. The prices 
are not lower than those for export dol- 
lar sales. 

As of the end of 1956, the following 
surplus commodities and quantities had 
been programed since the beginning of 
the program: 

Million 

432. 


19. 


888888888 


CURRENCY USES 


Through the end of 1956 the following 
were the planned uses of foreign cur- 
rencies to be generated from sales under 
title I, Public Law 480: 


PLANNED USES OF FOREIGN CURRENCY GENERATED 
UNDER TITLE I, PUBLIC LAW 480 
(Through Dec. 31, 1956) 

Percent 

Loans for multilateral trade and eco- 
nomic development 
Payment of United States obligations.. 24. 8 
Military procurement___.........-.... 11.5 
rE 2 ik ne etnnnianwnneeos 


1 This includes: (a) Purchases of strategic 
materials (0.4 percent), (b) purchases of 
goods for -ther countries (1.2 percent), (c) 
grants for economic development (3.2 per- 
cent), (d) international educational ex- 
change (0.8 percent), (e) translation and 
publication (0.1 percent), (f) information 
and education (0.2 percent). 


Let us examine some of these uses in 
detail in order to visualize the wide scope 
of the constructive utilization of these 
funds. 

AGRICULTURAL MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Market development projects are be- 
ing carried out in close cooperation be- 
tween United States and foreign-trade 
groups so as to provide benefits to both. 
Generally, the United States provides 
part of the foreign currencies required 
for the project and gives general super- 
vision to the activities. United States 
private trade groups carry out the proj- 
ect and provide for the necessary dollar 
costs. The cooperating foreign-trade 
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group meets part of the local costs. 
Thus we develop new opportunities for 
working together on the problems of ex- 
panding old and developing new com- 
mercial markets for United States agri- 
cultural products. I submit that this 
program has worked to the benefit of the 
American agricultural producer, proces- 
sor, and exporter. 

Some of the United States farm com- 
modities being promoted abroad under 
these projects are cotton, wheat, flour, 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, soybeans, to- 
bacco, fruit tallow, dairy products, poul- 
try, and eggs. 

An example of the types of projects 
is as follows: 

In order to provide a basis for admit- 
ting more United States processed agri- 
cultural products into Germany, a team 
of German food-inspection experts were 
brought to the United States. It was 
believed that by acquainting them with 
accepted American pure-food standards 
and methods of food preservation that 
some of the barriers to acceptance would 
be eliminated. That project worked to 
our advantage, and it was successful. 

Another type of market development 
is through participation in international 
trade and food fairs. During 1956, 
United States agricultural exhibits un- 
der Public Law 480 were visited by 714 
million people in many countries includ- 
ing the United Kingdom, Austria, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Thailand, and Colombia. 
Thus large numbers of people were ac- 
quainted with the quality and avail- 
ability of United States agricultural 
products. For the first time many pro- 
spective customers are seeing, tasting 
and feeling our products. Out of this 
will come new customers. 


DEFENSE NEEDS 


Through the end of 1956, $221 mil- 
lion of local currency proceeds of sales 
were earmarked to procure military 
equipment, materials, facilities, and 
services for the common defense. These 
quantities cover agreements signed with 
countries in many areas of the world, in- 
cluding Brazil, Iran, Korea, Pakistan, 
Yugoslavia, and the Republie of China 
(Taiwan). 

For example, in Pakistan the funds 
will meet military construction and 
troop support costs. In Korea the mili- 
tary position of the Republic of Korea is 
being bolstered. In countries such as 
Turkey and Spain, the foreign currency 
is being used in meeting the costs of 
military base construction. 

MILITARY FAMILY HOUSING 


The Congress has authorized the 
Department of Defense to use $100 mil- 
lion worth of foreign currencies devel- 
oped out of title I sales for United States 
military family housing in foreign coun- 
tries. The Department of Defense will 
reimburse CCC from appropriations 
available for the payment of quarters 
allowances. Thus CCC receives dollars 
back from the Department of Defense on 
a deferred basis. Thus far about $98 
million of military family housing has 
been allocated for Austria, Japan, Italy, 
Spain, and the United Kingdom. For 
example, in Japan the United States 
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Army plans to construct 1,700 units for 
the 3 United States services in Japan. 
In Italy, Italian lire are being allocated 
for the construction of 616 units. Thus, 
American military personnel are better 
housed during their stint abroad by rea- 
son of a program for the sale of Ameri- 
can agricultural products. 
PAYMENTS OF UNITED STATES OBLIGATIONS 


The Treasury Department sells the 
foreign currencies to Government agen- 
cies for appropriated dollars at the same 
rate of exchange at which they would 
otherwise obtain the currencies. Very 
heavy purchases are made by such agen- 
cies as the United States Information 
Agency and the Department of State, 
which need funds to meet administrative 
and operating expenses. 

EDUCATIONAL USES 


Foreign currencies generated from the 
sale of agricultural commodities are 
being used to help promote mutual un- 
derstanding between people of the 
United States and those of other coun- 
tries. Most of the title I agreements 
have provided for the use of some of the 
local currency proceeds to finance inter- 
national educational exchange programs. 
Under this program, provision is made 
to pay for student-exchange programs. 
This can only result in good will and 
expansion of knowledge of the United 
States in foreign countries. 

Mr, President, I suggest that those who 
administer Public Law 480 and those who 
cooperate with it in the State Depart- 
ment and in the United States Informa- 
tion Agency could do more in develop- 
ing the educational use of those curren- 
cies. There are literally thousands of 
American teachers who would profit by 
taking a 3-month or 2-month refresher 
course in education in some European or 
Asian university, where these currencies 
are in abundance. I have in mind such 
countries as India, Indonesia, Thailand, 
the Philippines, Greece, Turkey, Spain, 
and others. 

I see no reason why the Government 
should not expand its educational ex- 
change program so that those currencies 
could be utilized in the further education 
and development of the teaching staffs of 
our great teaching force and our whole 
educational structure. 

About $5 million has been set aside 
thus far to help American-sponsored 
schools abroad and organizations which 
promote public relations between the 
United States and other countries. 

I was discussing that subject today 
with Dr. Malcolm Willey, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He is the adminis- 
trative vice president of the University of 
Minnesota. I discussed with him his trip 
during the past year to several countries 
of Asia and Africa and in particular the 
Middle East. 

I was rather pleasantly surprised to 
hear of the tremendous upsurge in edu- 
cation in every one of the countries, and 
of the fine new buildings which are be- 
ing constructed for universities in 
Burma, India, Indonesia, Thailand, the 
Philippines, and in other areas of the 
world, 
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I was informed, for example, that in 
the University of Seoul, in Korea, more 
than 20,000 students were presently en- 
rolled. I was informed that more than 
80,000 students who are graduating from 
high school were taking college entrance 
examinations last year for fewer than 
20,000 vacancies in all the universities 
of Korea. The young people of those 
countries are eager to go to school. I 
was also informed that wherever this 
distinguished educator visited, he was 
greeted at the airport by many graduates 
from our great University of Minnesota. 
They were literally ambassadors of good 
will. 

Mr. President, every dollar we spend 
on education abroad or at home will yield 
dividends for peace and understanding 
and, as Wendell Willkie put it, will create 
a reservoir of good will for America. 

It always surprises me to note the lack 
of imagination on the part of those 
who administer these programs. There 
is so much that could be done. Instead 
of complaining about our surpluses, until 
every American from one end of the 
country to the other feels that one of our 
great problems today is the agricultural 
surplus production—instead of com- 
plaining about this blessing—and I re- 
peat it is a blessing—why we do not con- 
vert this abundance of wheat and cotton 
and corn into education and into schools 
and into programs of international un- 
derstanding? 

I can well imagine what the Soviet 
Union would be doing if it had one-half 
of the food supply we have. I can well 
imagine what those two traveling Fuller 
Brush salesmen of the Kremlin, Bulganin 
and Khrushchev, would be doing if they 
could go to one country after another 
with 500 million bushels of wheat in ex- 
cess supply. They would be parading 
before the world as great humanitarians 
and great benefactors. They would not 
be complaining that they had too much. 
I can imagine how long a Secretary of 
Agriculture would last in the Soviet 
Union if he complained that his major 
problem was that farmers worked too 
hard and produced too much. 

It is amazing to me that a country 
which is blessed with untold resources, 
such as ours is, finds that its major prob- 
lem on the economic front is abundance. 
I repeat what I have said so many times 
on the floor of the Senate, perhaps 101 
times, that a government which does not 
know how to deal with abundance will 
never know how to deal with the great 
problems of the world. If we cannot find 
out what to do with excess cotton and 
wheat, how will we ever find out how to 
handle the shifty characters in the 
Kremlin? 

Here is a program that provides the 
means for the proper and constructive 
and sensible utilization of our food and 
fiber supply. If there ever was one area 
where we could use it, it is in building 
international understanding. 

Last year the President of the United 
States announced a program which, at 
least according to the newspaper col- 
umns, was to be a program for building 
vocational schools abroad. 

My colleagues will recall that the Pres- 
ident was in Texas making a speech, and 
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that while there he announced a program. 
of building trade schools and vocational 
schools abroad in lands where the people 
were trying to help themselves in build- 
ing up their countries. 

That announcement made good news- 
paper headlines. However, not one thing 
has been done since then to carry out 
the program. 

I say on the floor of the Senate today 
that we can convert wheat into bricks 
and corn into steel and mortar, and we 
can take soybeans and cotton and rice 
and change them into education. We 
can do that if we have any imagination 
and any will. 

Apparently an article in Reader's 
Digest condemning the abundance of our 
agriculture seems to be more pleasing 
than the realization of trade schools and 
vocational schools in foreign countries, 
paid for out of the soil. 

Apparently we think it is more im- 
portant to put our gold in a hole in the 
ground at Fort Knox and store our agri- 
cultural commodities in bins above 
ground all the way from Kentucky to 
Seattle and to Tallahassee. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me this coun- 
try would do well to appoint some indi- 
vidual as an expediter under the Public 
Law 480 program. I visited Portugal 
last year. I discovered the United States 
did not have an agricultural attaché 
there, but the representatives of the 
State Department were endeavoring to 
handle the responsibilities under Pub- 
lic Law 480 as best they could. They 
did have an opportunity to sell quite a bit 
of cotton to Portugal, but there was so 
much redtape involved and so much de- 
mand for additional information that 
finally they were about ready to throw 
up their hands—as were the Portu- 
guese—and give up. If someone were 
appointed who could look after the pro- 
gram, to see where a deal could be made 
for the benefit of the United States, and 
to see that the deal went through, rather 
than to allow the whole thing to be tied 
up because of redtape, we could sell 
many more commodities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. And I add to what he has 
said that if we would turn over the job 
of the export of commodities to private 
traders, rather than to have it han- 
dled by the Government, thereby per- 
mitting the private traders to make ar- 
rangements within what could be estab- 
lished as standards of performance, or 
criteria for arrangements under the law, 
we would save ourselves a good deal of 
money and personnel. In addition, we 
would get a better deal, because the pri- 
vate exporters really know how to trade. 
Besides that, the private exporters would 
have an opportunity to make a living 
themselves, and make a profit. 

I have said on this floor again and 
again that I do not want the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture to sup- 
plant—I repeat, to supplant—the normal 
private trade operations. The duty of 
the Department of Agriculture is to sup- 
plement—to aid and assist private trade 
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operations from the private producer to 
the private processor to the private ex- 
porter. 

We do not desire to have a program 
which drives American business out of 
business. We should have a program to 
keep American business in business, so 
that it can compete. 

I am happy to observe that our grain 
trade—and I refer especially to wheat 
is now following this procedure. I have 
some reason to believe that an address I 
made in the Senate about a year ago 
helped initiate the program. The De- 
partment was worried, lest it be criticized 
for permitting the private trade to make 
export arrangements. 

I wish to say I think the same thing 
should be done in the interest of the 
cotton trade. We should permit our cot- 
ton exchanges to sell the surplus cotton. 
They would do a better job than almost 
anyone we could find. 

Reverting now to the discussion of the 
matter of education, about $5 million has 
been set aside in agreements thus far to 
help American-sponsored schools abroad 
and bilateral organizations which pro- 
mote better relationships between the 
United States and other countries. Funds 
will be used to help these schools pur- 
chase land, buildings, and equipment to 
provide more classrooms, laboratories, 
and dormitories. Also, scholarships will 
be offered, teacher salaries will be added 
to and efforts made to improve the cur- 
riculum. For example, funds from this 
source will be used to support such edu- 
cational facilities as the Institute of 
American Studies in Rome, an excellent 
institution of education. 

I repeat, American-sponsored schools 
abroad or schools in other lands assisted 
through the sale of surplus commodities 
under Public Law 480, will pay genuine, 
long-term dividends in every possible re- 
lationship; the economic relationships, 
the political relationships, and the social 
relationships between countries that are 
aided and the United States of America. 

Let me next discuss a most important 
aspect of Public Law 480, the loans for 
multilateral trade and economic devel- 
opment. 

By far the largest portion of the local 
currencies are being utilized in the form 
of loans by the United States to promote 
economic development and interna- 
tional trade. Over $1 billion is involved 
in this tremendous undertaking. It is 
essential that these loan funds be used 
productively by the foreign governments 
in cooperation with the United States. 
In the development of these plans spe- 
cial emphasis is being placed upon co- 
ordination of the use of these currencies 
with the overall economic development 
of the country. 

Loan funds may be used to augment 
governmental expenditures for roads, 
port and storage facilities, and other 
public improvements. As these plans 
are gradually developed, they will make 
an important constructive contribution 
to the economic growth of friendly 
countries. 

For example, Peruvian sales will be 
used in the development of an irrigation 
project and for the construction of 
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farm-to-market roads. In Brazil, cru- 
zieros will be used to improve rail and 
river transport facilities, construction of 
storage space, expansion of electric 
power and for other industrial purposes. 
The Japanese have agreed to use the yen 
for electric power development, recla- 
mation of industrial land sites and of 
agricultural land, forestry, food process- 
ing, irrigation, and drainage projects. 

However, as a general policy, we be- 
lieve it unwise to use these funds di- 
rectly for projects which may result in 
increased production of agricultural 
commodities already in surplus. 

After 2% years of experience with this 
legislation, I am really proud to have 
associated myself with the sponsors of 
this measure, 

I may add that I have myself intro- 
duced similar proposed legislation, which 
was a part of the general hearings and 
study of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

It has indeed enabled us to open new 
doors for America’s surplus agricultural 
commodities. It has resulted in im- 
proved levels of income for many 
farmers. 

I say, Mr. President, if this program is 
pursued with imaginative leadership it 
can do much not only to strengthen our 
foreign policy but to relieve us from 
domestic agricultural problems which 
seem to plague us. 

Millions of man-hours of work have 
been added for American labor. Ship- 
ping has prospered. 

United States agricultural exports 
have been recovering. When figured at 
constant prices—1952-54 average—to 
eliminate trends due to changes in the 
value of the dollar, agricultural exports 
are at about the same level as in the boom 
years of the late twenties and in the post- 
World War II years, when much of the 
exports were financed by foreign aid. 

Our exports in 1956 practically equaled 
those of the peak years of 1927 and 
1952. It should be noted that the 1952 
peak was due to scare buying during the 
Korean war. Another significant feature 
of our export trade—and I speak of our 
private export trade—in 1956 was that, 
exclusive of cotton, exports were far 
ahead of previous periods. 

The part that Public Law 480 played in 
the expansion of exports can be seen 
from the fact that agricultural com- 
modities under United States export pro- 
grams accounted for about 25 percent of 
exports in 1954, rose to 30 percent in 1955, 
and 41 percent in 1956. Sales outside of 
the programs have remained fairly 
steady. The largest increase in program 
activity has been in sales for foreign cur- 
rencies. Thus we have developed export 
programs based on the ability of foreign 
countries to pay for their purchases, al- 
though these payments have to be made 
in part in their own currency. 

Present Government export programs 
are designed essentially to assure that 
neither lack of financing nor higher do- 
mestic price levels shall hinder exports. 
The effects of all these approaches are 
seen in the increased exports. It reveals 
what human ingenuity and persistent ef- 
fort can accomplish. 
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The Congress set forth its intention in 
the law that it should operate to expand 
world trade on a sound basis and not bea 
disrupting force. The experience gained 
in the operation of it revealed that 
this act is being administered so that 
the United States is not engaging in un- 
fair competition or disturbing world 
markets. As a member of the great fam- 
ily of nations, we are reflecting our re- 
sponsibilities and following our own 
broad interests. Our food stocks are be- 
ing used for constructive purposes and 
through good administration we are mo- 
bilizing the total resources of the Gov- 
ernment and private trade in this 
direction. 

United States agriculture, as well as 
other segments of the economy, is gaining 
from this expanding world trade. Cer- 
tainly, it is in the long run interest of 
the American farmer as well as all other 
Americans for this country to work with 
other countries in a combined effort for 
expanding international trade. 

Mr. President, I did not comment to- 
day on title III of this particular act. 
I did not, in the main, because at a later 
date I wish to discuss the full implica- 
tions of title III and what I consider to 
be the failure properly to administer 
it. Actually, title III makes possible the 
exchange of American foodstuffs for 
strategic materials; metals, for example. 

Since Public Law 480 was enacted, the 
value of strategic imports for stockpiling 
under the proper procurement has risen 
from $61,500,000 in fiscal 1955 to the rate 
of nearly $189 million in the first half 
of fiscal 1957, This is but scratching the 
surface. 

I have gathered together information 
which indicates that our Government 
has rejected opportunities to exchange 
perishable food supplies for commodities 
as valuable as platinum. I repeat: As 
valuable as platinum. The chance to 
exchange cereal grains for platinum was 
offered to us, and we did not take the 
deal? Why? Because the Department 
of Agriculture was living by or exercising 
its authority under the general termi- 
nology of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation list of critical and strategic 
materials. Because the Department was 
being governed by that kind of man- 
made list of another administrator, this 
Nation has missed many opportunities 
for barter. 

The whole subject of how we could 
use our agricultural commodities in in- 
ternational trade, on the basis of a 
proper exchange of wheat for manga- 
nese, of wheat for nickel, or feed grains 
for platinum, is a subject which I intend 
to discuss throughout the year in great 
detail. 

I wish to announce that I, as chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, intend to 
hold hearings upon the entire subject of 
Public Law 480. I intend to call upon 
exporters and upon volunteer agencies, 
upon educators and upon interested citi- 
zens, to come before the committee and 
state their experiences under the pro- 
gram. Most of the experiences will be 
good. In the main, the program has 
been well administered. But I think we 
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have just begun to realize what could be 
done if we used a little more imagination 
and applied a little more leadership to 
the direction of the program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an exchange of correspondence 
between myself and the Department of 
State and between myself and the 
Department of Agriculture relating to 
charges, or, at least, complaints, which 
I received from the Ambassador from 
Thailand while I was a delegate to the 
United Nations. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


JANUARY 17, 1957. 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 

Dear MR. Secretary: On January 11, while 
I was at the United Nations presenting the 
United States position on the establishment 
of a World Food Reserve, the Ambassador 
from Thailand to the United Nations, Mr. 
Khoman, presented to me his view of the 
impact which our Public Law 480 program is 
having on normal Thai exports of rice. Am- 
bassador Khoman was very outspoken in pre- 
senting his case. He said that Thailand was 
losing its rice markets. He argued that Thai- 
land could not afford to wait until improving 
economic conditions among neighboring 
countries created new markets by raising 
levels of consumption. Furthermore, he felt 
that countries in the area were so poor they 
could not afford an expansion in their total 
rice consumption. Therefore, any additions 
to their supplies meant a displacement of 
previous market arrangements. 

With great feeling, Ambassador Khoman 
stressed that Thailand does not want to be 
supported by United States aid, on the one 
hand, and preyented from earning its way 
by being driven out of its markets, on the 
other hand. Since 1 was not conversant in 
detail with our policy on rice disposals and 
with figures concerning Thailand's sales dur- 
ing recent years, I could give very little spe- 
cific response to Ambassador Khoman. I 
told Ambassador Khoman that I hoped to 
have him come to Washington in the near 
future and discuss with myself and a small 
group of interested Congressmen and Sen- 
ators the problems Thailand is facing selling 
its rice. 

In preparation for these talks, I should 
like to have any information you would con- 
sider relevant on our relations with Thai- 
land; for example, what efforts do we make 
to consult with Thailand in order to avoid 
displacing Thai rice markets? 

Considering that the Thais are one of our 
best allies in Asia, we must make every effort 
to avoid the dire future for Thailand which 
Ambassador Khoman predicts if our present 
programs continue, 

Respectfully, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 30, 1957. 
The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR HUMPHREY: I refer to your 
letter of January 17, 1957, regarding your 
recent conversation with Ambassador Kho- 
man of Thailand at the United Nations when 
he expressed his grave concern about the 
effect on Thailand's economy of United 
States surplus rice sales in normal Thai 
markets. The Department agrees whole- 
heartedly with your comment that the 
United States must avoid measures which 
might seriously injure the economy of our 
SEATO ally, Thailand. As you are aware, 
the problem of United States surplus com- 
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modities is one of the most difficult the 
United States faces today because of the 
effects upon both foreign and domestic pro- 
ducers, 

When the sale of United States surplus 
rice in Asia was first considered, the De- 
partment wal concerned about the effects of 
such sales, not only upon the economies 
of the Asian rice-exporting countries but 
also upon United States relations with those 
countries. As a direct result of this con- 
cern, certain provisions were recommended 
by the Department and were adopted by the 
Council on Foreign Economic Policy (Dodge 
Council) in April 1955 when the present 
United States policy covering sales of sur- 
plus United States rice in Asia was estab- 
lished. In brief this policy is as follows: 
The United States will sell rice to Asian 
countries at competitive prices but will not 
make sales to an extent or at prices which 
would result in material injury to friendly 
countries by interfering with their normal 
exports, preventing them from obtaining an 
equitable share of an expanded total market, 
or progressively driving down prices. More- 
over, it was decided that prior to the im- 
plementation of concessional sales, the 
United States would consult with the repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of Thailand, 
Burma, and Vietnam. 

After the adoption of this policy, a United 
States mission visited the Asian rice-export- 
ing countries in May and June 1955 to dis- 
cuss the rice surplus problem and to in- 
form these countries of the United States 
desire to dispose of up to 230,000 metric tons 
of United States surplus rice during that 
current United States rice marketing year. 
After this original rice surplus had been dis- 
posed of, additional rice sales under title 
I of Public Law 480 were made in Asia. 
The complete record of surplus rice sales 
under title I, Public Law 480 is as follows: 
Japan, 101,000; Indonesia, 250,000; Pakistan, 
280,000; India, 200,000; Korea, 75.000. 

With the exception of the first surplus 
rice sale in Asia—to Japan in 1954—the 
Governments of Thailand and Burma were 
consulted prior to the implementation of 
each sale. Neither country opposed the spe- 
cific sales about which they were consulted. 
When appropriate, the United States has also 
insisted upon the inclusion of a “usual mar- 
ketings“ clause in the Public Law 480 rice 
sales agreements to insure that the recipient 
country would take its normal rice imports 
from its usual suppliers. By so doing, we 
hoped not only to prevent any breach in our 
good relations with the Thai and the Bur- 
mese, but also that no ill will would arise 
between these two countries and the Asian 
rice-recipient country. Because of these pre- 
cautions, we believe we have been fairly suc- 
cessful in disposing of Public Law 480 rice 
in Asia with a minimum of friction. Fur- 
thermore, Thailand has been able to market 
its own rice surplus stocks during the past 
year. Burma has reduced its surplus rice 
to satisfactory levels, but unfortunately felt 
impelled to enter into barter agreements 
with the Communist bloc to accomplish this. 

Notwithstanding the favorable aspects of 
our rice disposal program, and the fact that 
Thailand and Burma have disposed of their 
own rice crops, certain Thai and Burmese 
officials have consistently shown concern 
about the effect on their markets of the 
United States rice programs in Asia. They 
point out the great importance of large rice 
production and exports for their economies 
and contrast the comparatively minor im- 
portance of rice production and exports for 
the United States economy. The Thal and 
Burmese also regard the United States ex- 
port of rice as an unfair trade practice, be- 
cause the United States can grant conces- 
sional terms which they cannot meet; 1. e., 
the United States accepts payment in local 
currencies and then extends long-term de- 
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velopmental loans, The Asian rice producers 
and exporters contend that United States 
rice sales are made possible by indirect sub- 
sidization, because although sales are made 
at world prices, this price is below the United 
States support price for rice. 

Ambassador Khoman's firm presentation 
of his views undoubtedly reflects the fears 
of Asian rice-exporting countries that the 
United States disposal of rice under Public 
Law 480 may not be, as we have said, a 
temporary program but will become a per- 
manent program. Thai and Burmese offi- 
cials cannot have overlooked the fact that 
although the Commodity Credit Corporation 
was originally authorized to finance title I, 
Public Law 480 sales totaling $700 million, 
the limit was raised to $1.5 billion the next 
year and then recently to $3 billion. These 
countries realize that it would be impossible 
for them to adopt such measures to further 
their own export programs. The Thai and 
Burmese also believe that because prospec- 
tive Asian rice purchasers know that the 
United States also has rice to offer under 
concessional Public Law 480 terms, their 
bargaining position is considerably weak- 
ened. 

The Department’s latest information from 
Embassy, Bangkok indicates that the Thai 
Government is optimistic about prospects for 
exports of its 1957 rice crop, which is now 
being harvested; Luang Thawil, Under Sec- 
retary of the Ministry of Economic Affairs 
informed Embassy, Bangkok, in December 
that as a result of information obtained in 
FAO meetings in Rome and on his tour of 
Europe, as well as during his trip to Japan, 
he was very optimistic regarding the rice ex- 
port outlook. Current reports indicate that 
Thailand has achieved its 1956 rice-export 
goal of 1,200,000 metric tons. 

It is quite possible that at the time of his 
conversation with you, Ambassador Khoman 
was not aware of the current outlook for 
Thai rice exports, nor apparently cognizant 
of the United States policy to consult with 
the Thai Government before disposing of 
United States surplus rice in Asia. Because 
of this possibility, the Department informally 
gave the financial counselor of the Thai Em- 
bassy the gist of Ambassador Khoman’s dis- 
cussion with you. The financial counselor 
said that the Embassy would see that Am- 
bassador Khoman received the latest infor- 
mation on the current Thai rice position. 
He would also be informed of the fact that 
the United States had consulted with Thai- 
land prior to implementing Public Law 480 
rice sales, The financial counselor expressed 
the opinion that Ambassador Khoman was 
discussing a condition that may have existed 
in 1954-55, but which no longer prevails, 

If you continue your discussions with Am- 
bassador Khoman in Washington, you may 
find the enclosed pamphlet useful. It con- 
tains statements on our Asian rice-disposal 
policy and statements on United States sur- 
plus commodity programs. These state- 
ments were made by Mr. Howard P. Jones, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern 
Economic Affairs and Mr. Walter M. Kotsch- 
nig, Director, Office of International Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs when they were the 
United States representatives at the ECAFE 
meeting at Bangalore, India, in February 
1956. This pamphlet also points out how 
the recipient countries of the Far East (in- 
cluding Burma and Thailand) have bene- 
fited from our Public Law 480 programs, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. HILL, 


Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 
Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of January 17 request- 
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ing information on exports of rice by Thai- 
land over the past few years and a compari- 
son by areas of destination of United States 
rice sold for foreign currencies under title I 
of Public Law 480. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
Department has prepared the enclosed tabu- 
lation of exports, together with some ap- 
propriate information on other points raised 
in your letter. 

While Ambassador Khoman quite natu- 
rally is vitally interested in extending in 
every way possible the sale of Thai rice be- 
cause of the great importance of the export 
of rice to the overall economy of the coun- 
try, it does not appear that he is quite cor- 
rect in his statements that the United States 
has driven his country out of their tradi- 
tional rice markets. Our relationships with 
the Thais have been most cordial on all mat- 
ters relating to rice extending back for a 
decade. 

As an integral part of the development of 
programs which have included rice, we have 
followed our customary practice of consulta- 
tions, and in the case of Thailand, these have 
been very satisfactory to us and, we have 
reason to believe, to the Thais. The Thai 
Government has indicated to us on many 
occasions that they are aware of the various 
steps the United States has taken to reduce 
rice production, to utilize surplus rice in 
every possible way, and to endeavor to dis- 
pose of rice through Public Law 480 in a 
manner which will not create undesirable 
instability in the world rice markets or 
unduly impinge on traditional market ar- 
rangements. 

It is believed that the enclosed data will 
indicate that our rice sales for foreign cur- 
rencies have not been to the disadvantage 
of Thailand. We shall be glad to supply 
anything further that you need upon re- 
quest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Eart L. BUTZ, 
Assistant Secretary. 


[From Foreign Agricultural Service of 
January 25, 1957] 


THAILAND Rice Exports, 1951-56 


Thailand is the only Asian exporter of 
rice that, following World War II, regained 
and in some years has exceeded average 
1936-40 exports. In 1955 when other world 
exporters were carrying large stocks of sur- 
plus rice, Thai sales exhausted all ex- 
port availability before the end of the year 
and practically no stocks were carried over 
in 1956. 

Thai sales of rice in 1956 have equaled the 
target set by the Government at the begin- 
ning of the year and such stocks as have 
been carried over into 1957 have been con- 
sidered normal working stocks. With the 
volume of sales in 1955 and again in 1956 
maintained by the Thai Government, and 
taking into account the carryout stock posi- 
tion at the end of each year, it is obvious 
that additional rice could not have been sold 
or exported by Thailand to offset the amounts 


. of United States sales for foreign currencies 


(Public Law 480) to Japan in 1955 and to 
Indonesia and Pakistan in 1956. 

The sales of rice from Thailand also have 
been for cash or on open account with their 
traditional markets. The Thais have not 
found it necessary to enter into barter ar- 
rangements or to trade their rice with Com- 
munist-controlled areas. 

The only program entered into by the 
United States other than those for Indonesia, 
Pakistan, and Japan is for India. Rice under 
this program will be largely shipped in 1957. 
The India program, however, cannot be con- 
sidered as one which involves interference 
with a traditional market of Thailand. 
Thailand prewar was never a major supplier 
of India and in 1952 all existing trade in 
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rice between the two countries came to an 
end and for the last 4 years, no rice has 
gone from Thailand to India and none is 
foreseen in the immediate future. 

In the case of Pakistan, no rice has moved 
in the postwar period from Thailand to 
Pakistan except in 1956. So Pakistan must 
be considered a new (but temporary) market 
for Thailand and one in which it has par- 
ticipated largely as a result of Public Law 
480 operations on the part of the United 
States. 

The foregoing United States programs were 
the subject of consultations between the 
Thais and the United States and in no case 
has Thailand failed to concur. Moreover, 
the Thais are fully aware that the prices 
under which United States rice has been sold 
to these areas have been consistently above 
prices prevalent in Asia for comparable rice, 
so that the existing world rice market was 
not precipitated into a period of declining 
prices. The marketing of United States rice 
under these programs to the extent that 
it has occurred within the Asian area has 
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had a somewhat beneficial effect in creating 
stability in the world rice market. In our 
efforts to maintain and protect normal trade, 
and through consultations and frank discus- 
sions as to policy, a great deal of the un- 
certainties of what use was to be made of 
United States surplus rice has been removed. 
Moreover, much of the rice has been used 
in such a manner as to promote additional 
consumption of rice which otherwise might 
not have occurred and such encouragement 
to world consumption has been to the bet- 
terment of all major exporters of rice. World 
trade in rice in 1956 has been at the highest 
level of the past 10 years, but this is not 
occasioned entirely by the volume of rice 
sold for foreign currencies under Public 
Law 480. The amounts exported from all 
principal rice-exporting areas show an in- 
crease in volume of sales over 1955. 
Recent conversations between our people 
and prominent Thai officials indicate that 
they are confident that their export sales 
1 will be slightly higher than those of 


Exports of milled rice from Thailand for the calendar years 1951 through 1956 with a 
comparison of United States exports to the same areas for foreign currencies under Public 


Thousands of 100-pound bags] 


Law 480 


Destination 


or 

Indonesia 

Pakistan 

Other areas 8 
Tota, exports 


A mounts given in brackets represent United States sales for foreign currencies under Public Law 480 for the corre - 


sponding 1 22 
2 United States shipments January-November 1956, 


Reduction in Thai shipments occurred because of Japanese record domestic production of rice. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
correspondence relates to a discussion I 
had with Ambassador Khoman, of Thai- 
land, concerning the sale of American- 
produced rice; the effect of the sale upon 
the Thailand economy; and upon the 
normal trade relations with some of its 
neighbors. I hope to be able to report, 
after an examination of the documents 
which I have received from the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of 
Agriculture, that we did not displace the 
normal markets; that there was advance 
consultation with the countries in the 
area where the rice was to be shipped 
and sold, including the Government of 
Thailand. I believe my colleagues will 
find the exchange of correspondence and 
the material therein to be very reassur- 
ing. Many times we have been told that 
Public Law 480 was a dumping pro- 
gram—that it depressed markets and 
upset the world trade pattern. There is 
always that danger in such a program 
as this. I believe it is to the credit of 
those who have administered the pro- 
gram that there has been so little com- 
plaint as there has been to date; and 
furthermore, that there has been so little 
disruption of the normal markets as has 
so far been indicated. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I genuinely ap- 
preciate the opportunity of listening to 
the discussion in which the Senator from 
Minnesota has been engaged concerning 
this most important subject. I am de- 


lighted, of course, that I had some small 
part to play in the introduction of the 
measure which was discussed by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Kansas played a great part in it, and 
we are all deeply indebted to him. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. As one who first 
favored the legislation in the Senate, and 
later in collaboration with many other 
Senators, I may say that the Senator 
from Minnesota has put his finger on a 
very important matter when he draws 
to the attention of the Senate the short- 
comings of the executive departments in 
the administration of the act concerning 
the refusal by our Government to take 
valuable material in return for some of 
our surplus commodities. The Senator 
is so right about that. 

The Senator has mentioned platinum. 
There were instances when we were 
offered diamonds and nickel, and com- 
modities of that kind, which are valuable 
and easily storable. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I commend the 
Senator from Minnesota for elaborating 
upon that phase of the program, as well 
as upon the other phases, as he has done 
so magnificently this afternoon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. I know that he will 
be, as I am, very much interested in the 
subsequent public hearings which will be 
held. The*hearings will not be for the 
purpose of investigating anyone, but will 
be for the purpose of securing additional 
information. I think an extension of 
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the act needs to be passed, and passed 


now. 

I am certain the Senator from Kan- 
sas will agree with me that the pro- 
gram has been in the main very con- 
structive. Basically it is constructive, 
but, as he so well knows, improvements 
can be made, once we have a proper 
interpretation of the law and of how the 
promoters or the writers of the law in- 
tended it to function. No one knows 
that better than does the Senator from 
Kansas. The Senator from Kansas can 

claim fatherhood of the bill. 

Mr. President, everything I have said 
about the importance of S. 1314 and the 
operation of the whole of Public Law 
480 program is of immediate importance, 
One of the provisions in the extension 
is the repeal of section 304. The re- 
peal of section 304 is related directly to 
certain negotiations which have been 
taking place between the United States 
Government and the Government of Po- 
land. The Gomulka regime constitutes 
one of the most precarious, yet hope- 
ful, breaches in the Iron Curtain. Re- 
ports from Poland since the October 
revolution have been almost unanimous 
in concluding that it is in the best in- 
terests of the United States that the 
advances under Gomulka, precarious as 
they are, limited as they are, be pre- 
served. 

I am not unmindful that the regime 
in Poland is a Communist regime. But 
also I am not unmindful of the election 
which took place, in which the people 
had something to say about what hap- 
pened in their country. 

Similarly, I am not unmindful of the 
fact that the great religious institutions 
are again alive in Poland. The Cath- 
olic church has again forged to the front 
in terms of its school and religious pro- 
gram. Polish nationalism is reasserting 
itself. 

One astute observer who has just been 
to Poland is the Honorable Chester 
Bowles, our former Ambassador to India. 
An article entitled “Poland Edges Slowly 
Toward Liberty,” written by Mr. Bowles, 
was published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of March 18, 1957. 
I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLAND EDGES SLOWLY TOWARD LIBERTY 

(By Chester Bowles) 

Warsaw.—The young Polish student spoke 
with passionate earnestness. “Poland is now 
on the road to full freedom,” he said. “Noth- 
ing can stop us.” 

Last fall he had helped rally factory work- 
ers, students, and peasants to demand the 
end of Soviet control. 

The older man across the table looked at 
him sadly. “I am afraid it won't work out 
that way,” he said. “The support the people 
gave Gomulka was magnificent. Now the 
Russians know that any sudden move to 
seize the Government will lead to an upris- 
ing, with not only the students and workers 
but the Polish Army against them. 

“So Moscow will move step by step. No 
single move will be sufficient-to set off the 
explosion. But added together they will spell 
Soviet control again. In Hungary the Rus- 
sians proved that they will not retreat.” 
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MIDDLE VIEW 


Midway between these extremes of opti- 
mism and pessimism is another, and, I be- 
lieve, more likely view. Gomulka is dedi- 
cated to Polish independence. Although 
still a Communist, his 5-year jail experience 
under the Soviets has modified his views 
considerably and he would like to give an 
increasing measure of individual and eco- 
nomic freedom to the Polish people. 

But he is restrained by two factors. First, 
he knows that his Communist Party is a 
minority in an anti-Communist Polish sea. 
Second, he knows that Poland is at the mercy 
of the Red army. 

So he will move cautiously. The final 
outcome of this drive for Polish independ- 
ence will depend partly on his skill, but even 
more on developments between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, particularly in 
regard to German unification. 

On one point everyone ts in full agreement. 
The Polish people are openly, vigorously, and 
almost unanimously opposed to Russian 
domination. This testifies to the total fail- 
ure of Soviet efforts not only in Poland but 
in Eastern Europe. 


THIRTEEN-YEAR RULE 


Thirteen years ago the Red army liberated 
Poland from the Nazis. For 13 years a 
Soviet-dominated government ran the coun- 
try. Soviet planners directed the economy. 
Soviet educators shaped the educational 
system. Soviet-led censors decided what 
news the Polish people should hear and read, 
Yet Moscow's effort to tie Poland to the 
Soviet Union failed utterly. 

To return to Warsaw after 9 years is an 
emotional experience, In 1948 when I came 
here on a United Nations mission the city 
was a ruin—the most damaged of all cities 
in World War II. 

Now the city has been largely rebuilt on 
the same model as the old, The ancient city 
square—the Stare Miasto—has even been 
restored in all its beautiful 17th century 
detail, 

But despite such great achievements in 
construction Poland stands today as bitter 
evidence of the course forced upon Eastern 
Europe by Stalin. 


WEST THRIVING 


Western Europe, thanks to its free system 
and the substantial aid from us, is thriving. 

“When you look at Italy or Belgium,” I 
said to a group of Polish economists, “you 
can say, There, but for the grace of Stalin, 
goes Poland.’” 

They agreed that Stalin's refusal in 1947 to 
let them participate in the Marshall Plan 
was one of the most costly byproducts of the 
Soviet occupation. Instead, the Russians 
forced Poland to create a topheavy economy 
designed to serve Soviet interests by con- 
centrating on heavy industry and arma- 
ments. 

With few consumer goods to reward the 
people for hard work, production in shops, 
mines, and on farms slumped lower and 
lower. 

In June this economic failure touched off 
the heroic uprising of the factory workers at 
Poznan which was followed last October by 
the reaction of the whole Polish people 
against Soviet domination. 


RELIGIOUS UNITY 

The Polish people never did succumb to 
communism, They are not only deeply re- 
ligious, but unified in one faith. In the 
century-long darkness of German-Russian- 
Austrian occupation, the church was the 
rallying point for Polish patriotism. The 
individualist Polish peasant resisted Soviet 
collectivization so stubbornly that despite 
all kinds of tax and other pressures 80 per- 
cent remained individual farmers. 

Now the Gomulka government has moved 
to satisfy the people on two important 
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counts, First, there has been a drastic re- 
laxation of economic controls, and incen- 
tives are being increased sharply. Peasants 
are now permitted to leave the collectives, 
and most are leaving. 

Second, the government has come to a 
working agreement with the church. In the 
upheaval of last October, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski played a central role. The pre- 
vious month he had been released from 
prison 3 years after his arrest. 

I had looked forward to meeting the Cardi- 
nal and hearing his views on recent de- 
velopments. But he was away from Warsaw 
this week. 

I did have a 2-hour talk with Dr, Jerzy 
Stachelski, minister without portfolio for 
church-state relations, who I am told played 
a major role in working out the present basis 
of cooperation. 

Dr. Stachelski told me that before the war 
religious teaching in the schools had been 
compulsory. In 1949 it was abolished by the 
Soviet-dominated government. Now it is 
available again to each child whose parents 
request it. Nearly 90 percent have done so. 

LONG WAY TO GO 

Poland is a long, long way from being out 
of the Soviet woods. On her eastern border 
are 100 Red army divisions. Twenty more 
are to the west in Germany. The govern- 
ment in power, although in no mood to ac- 
cept direct Soviet domination, is a Com- 
munist government. 

Moreover, to a large extent Poland’s future 
is tied to that of Europe. As long as Ger- 
many remains divided, Soviet divisions will 
remain there. Because its military com- 
munication lines run across Polish territory 
Moscow will allow Poland only limited in- 
dependence, 

PEACE NEEDED 

Only through an agreement between 
America and her allies on the one hand and 
the Soviet Union on the other to pull back 
their troops from the explosive heart of 
Europe can Poland and the other Eastern 
European countries hope to become really 
free. 

This will involve difficult negotiations, the 
establishment of many safeguards, and a 
more relaxed political climate, This is what 
the Cardinal meant when he said on his re- 
lease from confinement that the condition 
for Polish freedom is peace. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past few weeks, a Polish mission 
has been in Washington seeking sur- 
plus food and other economic assistance, 
Two articles have struck me as being par- 
ticularly noteworthy in describing the 
factors involved in the Polish negotia- 
tions, The first is an article written by 
William H. Stringer and published in 
the Christian Science Monitor of March 
9, 1957. The second is an article written 
by Ernest K. Lindley, the prominent and 
noted columnist. It was published in 
Newsweek for March 18, 1957. I ask 
unanimous consent that the two articles 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 9, 1957] 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WASHINGTON.—The latest—and in some 
ways the most significant—of the recent 
flood of foreign visitors to Washington are 


now engaged in vitally important talks with 
American officials. 


For it seems likely now that Poland will 
get some of the American aid it is seeking 
in secret talks here, but by no means the 
whole $300 million worth it has asked for. 
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Whether this American aid will be sufi- 
cient so the Gomulka government can show 
that Poland need no longer lean as heavily 
as before on Moscow remains to be deter- 
mined. 

It is generally agreed that Poland's eco- 
nomic plight needs to display some signs of 
genuine improvement by this fall, if the pre- 
carious Polish balance between East and West 
is to be preserved. If that balance is not 
preserved, then the alternatives are either a 
return to strict Stalinism in Poland or a 
break for the West which Moscow might seek 
to repress with Hungarian-type brutality. 

The Polish delegation which began nego- 
tiations here February 26 has asked for con- 
siderably more than it expected to get from 
the United States. One American official has 
described it as a Marshall plan shopping list 
10 years late. 


NEGOTIATIONS PRESSED 


Back in 1947 Poland was ready to join the 
newly launched Marshall plan, only to be 
pulled back, along with Czechoslovakia, on 
Stalin's orders. 

Here is what the Poles are asking for: 

1. Some $200 million worth of surplus farm 
products, including cotton for Poland's fal- 
tering textile factories, wheat, other grains, 
fats, and oils. The Poles want to pay for this 
in zlotys. 

2. About $100 million in an Export-Import 
Bank loan, to buy coal-mining and farm 
machinery and fertilizers. This loan would 
be repaid in dollars over a long period, per- 
haps 20 years. 

3. A short-term loan of some $30 million 
from New York banks, for purchase of farm 
machinery and fertilizers. 


. GOMULKA TAKES RISK 


When negotiations began, American of- 
ficials warned that an agreement, if reached, 
would not run to anywhere near the $300 
million figure set by the Poles. 

Obviously, the government of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka took a major risk in asking for 
such large-scale aid. In the first place, to 
engage in negotiations for such a sizable slice 
of Western assistance was to brave the strong 
displeasure of Moscow. 

On the other hand, if the American nego- 
tiations don't go well, the Polish Stalinists 
who oppose Mr. Gomulka can argue that ties 
with the West are useless. 

Washington would like to be responsive 
to the Polish requests. President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
and the National Security Council have all 
taken the position that aid to Poland is in 
the interests of the United States. 

The Poles were encouraged to come to 
Washington with a list of needs. The United 
States has hoped to instill in the Soviet 
satellites a realization that an independent 
attitude toward the Soviet Union will not 
mean economic disaster. 

Also, there has been much less resistance 
throughout the United States to economic 
aid for Poland than, for instance, to the pro- 
posed visit of President Tito of Yugoslavia. 

But the problem confronting the negoti- 
ators has been that the restrictions of the 
Battle Act and other legal obstacles make it 
virtually impossible to grant the full sweep 
of Polish requests. 

The Battle Act basically prohibits aid to 
Communist regimes. To avoid this restric- 
tion, Secretary Dulles has made a legal find- 
ing that the Gomulka government is not 
under Moscow's domination and control. So 
surplus farm products can be sold to Poland 
under Public Law 480, which provides for 
disposal of such surpluses. 

The trouble is, there is not enough money 
left in the Public Law 480 account this fiscal 
year to finance the sale of farm surpluses in 
the amount Poland wants. Congress has been 
asked to replenish the fund by another $1 
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billion. This will be done, but it will take 
some weeks. 

There also is a complication in the sale 
of surpluses for local currencies, such as 
Polish zlotys. The Battle Act, which seems 
to get in the way all around on the Polish 
deal, frowns on turning back the local cur- 
rencies to the local government for economic 
development programs. 


ROADBLOCK TO LOANS 


Finally, the Battle Act bars loans by private 
banks. New York banks would be willing to 
lend to Poland, but not without a Govern- 
ment guaranty. 

One source of funds is that part of the 
annual foreign-aid appropriation set aside 
for use at the President’s own discretion. 
The President can use $30 million of this 
for any one country. Some of this unre- 
stricted money certainly will be used in the 
Polish deal, although it already has been 
drawn upon heavily for Hungarian refugee 
assistance. 

The Polish delegates undoubtedly will take 
back with them a deal for surplus farm crops, 
including cotton imports, spread out over a 
year or so, and some machinery. But if the 
aid runs to as low as 10 percent of the Polish 
requests, as some Official comment has indi- 
cated, the disappointment in Poland (and the 
satisfaction in Moscow) could have a serious 
impact on the Gomulka regime. 


[From Newsweek of March 18, 1957] 
WASHINGTON TIDES 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 
FOOT IN THE DOOR? 


Barring unexpected developments, the 
United States will soon extend some finan- 
cial assistance to Poland. The Polish mis- 
sion now in Washington is seeking $200 
million in surplus farm products to be paid 
for in Polish currency and $130 million in 
loans to buy farm and mining machinery and 
fertilizer. To grant this aid would be the 
intelligent course. It is in the interest of the 
United States and of the cause of freedom 
to help to stabilize the present regime m 
Poland. 

The present Polish regime is not only Com- 
munist-controlled but allied, at least nom- 
inally, with the Soviet Union. Otherwise, 
Moscow would not permit it to exist. Soviet 
troops remain in Poland, by agreement with 
the Polish Government, ostensibly to protect 
Soviet communications with East Germany. 
More covid be sent in quickly. The degree 
of freedom which Poland enjoys is sharply 
limited. And to expect Poland to win even 
more freedom from Moscow in the visible 
future would be wishful—probably danger- 
ously wishful—thinking. It probably has al- 
ready achieved the approximate maximum 
of autonomy that Moscow will yield under 
present circumstances. But this is more 
than Moscow wished to concede and con- 
siderably more than the Poles could rea- 
sonably have hoped for 6 months ago. 


Threat of force 


We must suppose that Moscow would like 
to retighten its grip on Poland and that it 
will try to do so, with the aid of pro-Moscow 
elements among the Polish Communists. 
But we must suppose also that Moscow 
does not want to employ naked military 
force to subdue Poland. The Poles out- 
number the Hungarians and many believe 
that the Polish army would put up deter- 
mined resistance. The repercussions of mil- 
itary action in Poland might be acute in 
East Germany and would spread over a wide 
area. Conceivably they would invoke the 
possibility of a world war. Yet is is certainly 
well within the capacity of the Soviets to 
subdue Poland by military force, and it is 
prudent to assume that the Soviets would 
resort to force if necessary to prevent Poland, 
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and so East Germany, from leaving the 
Socialist camp. d 

Unquestionably, the Polish people are over- 
whelmingly anti-Communist as well as 
anti-Russian. Unquestionably, if they were 
completely free, they would resume in full 
their historic ties with the West. But, as 
the recent elections indicated, they think 
the wise course for them is to support the 
regime headed by the Nationalist-Commu- 
nist Gomulka. We must infer that that is 
what they would like their friends in the free 
world to do. 

Hope in contacts 

As to how far Gomulka can go without in- 
voking a Soviet clamp-down, he and the men 
around him are the best judges. We should 
not even ask them for political concessions, 
As President Eisenhower has repeatedly 
emphasized, we want no military allies in 
Eastern Europe. What we should seek is 
the widest possible contact between Poland 
and the West through trade and cultural 
relations and through personal contacts. 
This effort should include economic aid. 
Poland needs it. And if some of it does not 
come from the West, the Polish regime will 
become completely dependent on Moscow. 

It may be said that whatever economic aid 
we extend to Poland relieves the burden on 
Moscow. Moreover, we cannot be sure that 
Gomulka, under pressure, will not become 
more subservient to Moscow or give way to 
Communists who are. Once before, in the 
years immediately after the war, we gave 
Poland economic aid in the hope of saving 
it from complete domination by the Kremlin. 
Of course, we cannot be sure that the gains 
Poland has now won will not be lost. But 
the best hope of saving them lies at this time 
in helping the Gomulka regime. 

When Moscow excommunicated Tito in 
1948, the United States and other Western 
nations came to his aid. That was intelli- 
gent and has proved fruitful. Without 
Western support Yugoslavia today probably 
would be a Moscow satellite, instead of an 
independent nation not even nominally al- 
lied with Moscow. The Polish case is dif- 
ferent in important respects. But, coolly 
examined, it leads inexorably to the conclu- 
sion that we should extend economic aid. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, not 
only do I want these articles printed in 
the Recorp, but I hope that as Senators 
study the Recorp, they will pay particu- 
lar attention to the articles. 

Mr. President, as the New York Times 
said in a recent editorial: 

Here is the first real chance we have had in 
respect to Poland in several years. * * * The 
Eisenhower administration will have lost a 
major opportunity of its own making if it al- 
lows the present negotiations over American 
economic aid to Poland to peter out in a 
morass of doubts, indecision, and timidity. 


Mr. President, I believe that the edi- 
torial which was published in the New 
York Times is of such importance and 
is so cogent and persuasive, that it 
should be made a part of this RECORD. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial of March 22, 1957, be print- 
ed at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A HELPING HAND FOR POLAND 
The Eisenhower administration will have 


lost a major opportunity of its own making 
if it. allows the present negotiations over 
American economic aid to Poland to peter 
out in a morass of doubts, indecision, and 
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timidity. While obviously there is no neces- 
sity to grant the Poles the entire huge sum 
of $300 million in agricultural products and 
machinery for whick they are asking, it 
nevertheless is vitally in the interests of the 
United States to offer them substantial help 
at this crucial moment in their relations with 
Soviet Russia. 

It is only to be expected that with their 
usual myopia some Members of Congress 
would object to anything that smacks of aid 
to a Communist state, even to one that has 
been showing signs in recent months of some 
independence from Russian imperialism. 
But the administration should be willing to 
face a hot political fight, even with members 
of its own party, so long as it knows that 
under the peculiar circumstances of the pres- 
ent situation American loans to Poland 
might help drive the wedge a little deeper 
between Gomulka’s government and its im- 
perial Russian “protectors.” Here is the first 
real chance we have had in respect to Poland 
in several years; it is a chance—which our 
own Government wisely encouraged—to of- 
fer Warsaw some alternative to complete and 
hopeless dependence on the East. 

Naturally, the grant of a few score million 
dollars’ worth of American aid is not going 
to change the situation overnight; deep-dyed 
Polish Communists insist, of course, that it 
won't change it at all. But it is a thin open- 
ing of the door. For effective aid congres- 
sional action will probably be needed, but 
before Congressional action can be expected 
there must be Executive decision. A study 
of foreign aid made last December by former 
Representative James P. Richards, now the 
President’s emissary in the Middle East 
stated: “One of our primary objectives is to 
help nations such as Poland disengage them- 
selves from Soviet domination, and it is 
essential that we be able to provide them as- 
sistance.” Senator KENNEDY has wisely 
pointed out that the Poles “ability and will- 
ingness to turn to this Nation for assictance 
for the first time should be encouraged.” 
Many bitterly anti-Communist Polish-Amer- 
icans say the same. And President Eisen- 
hower himself, talking last fall in the spe- 
cific contest of the Polish upheaval, spoke 
of America’s mission to help peoples “who 
need and want and can profitably use our 
aid,” so that they can advance toward self- 
support and, by implication, to ultimate po- 
litical independence, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to- 
day I wish to add my voice to the call for 
forthright action to bolster the Polish 
people’s recent progress toward freedom 
and independence. By sharing our 
blessings of food abundance with the peo- 
ples who seek to break away from the 
Soviet tyranny, we can make American 
food the yeast of freedom which can ex- 
pand and strengthen the movement to- 
ward freedom and independence. Amer- 
ican food is indeed yeast which can add 
to the ferment of liberation. We should 
understand clearly that we are taking 
a calculated risk by such measures, but it 
is only the risk that the yeast will not 
rise. American food cannot be hurled 
back at us. All we have to lose is the 
food itself; all that we can suffer is dis- 
appointment. There is no guaranty 
whatever that we can help any country 
behind the Iron Curtain actually to gain 
the economic and moral and social 
strength to lift that curtain. In fact, 
when we enter the negotiations we must 
recognize that perhaps the odds are 
against us. But we should be willing to 
accept that risk. We are taking a cal- 
culated risk; but, as I have said, it is 
only the risk that the yeast will not rise. 
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American food cannot be hurled back at 
us; food is not like guns, airplanes, tanks, 
or ammunition. 

Mr. President, I think it would be well 
for the lovers of democracy to think 
about that point for a moment. The 
father of Marxism said that all that the 
people have to lose is their chains. To 
those of us who are dedicated to freedom, 
I wish to say that by means of the pro- 
gram to which I am addressing my re- 
marks, all we have to lose is the food it- 
self. The only pain and suffering we can 
have in that connection is just the pos- 
sibility of disappointment. 


Mr. President, the Polish American 
Congress, the emigre Polish Council of 
National Unity, and most Polish-Ameri- 
can newspapers, all vigorously anti-Com- 
munist, have urged that aid be extended 
to the Polish people at this time. Noone 
who is familiar with these groups would 
accuse them of pro-communism,. All of 
them have been militantly, vigorously 
anti-Communist. It is time that the 
Congress joined them and all other 
friends of Poland in assuming the risk 
that this assistance involves. Under the 
circumstances we can do no less. 

Mr. President, we have been making 
some promises to help in their libera- 
tion. I shall not discuss the political 
pros and cons which so often are in- 


volved in the discussion of the term 


“liberation.” My point is that we have 
said we wish to help these people. The 
President has made it clear that we wish 
to help them all we possibly can. We 
have made it clear that we are not going 
to help them in terms of violence or 
force. 

Therefore, I suggest that we use the 
weapons of peace and humanitarianism 
at our command. The arsenal of Amer- 
ican democracy is, in part, food and 
fiber. In addition, the arsenal of Amer- 
ican democracy is also composed of our 
generosity, our sense of compassion, our 
love of freedom. Every bit of this we 
can extend to the freedom-loving peo- 
ples of Poland; and we can do so with 
little risk to ourselves. We can assure 
the people of Poland—the vast majority 
of whom are anti-Communist, and on the 
side of freedom—that they are not for- 
gotten. One way to do that is by means 
of the expressions made by the Members 
of Congress. Another way is by deeds, 
by action. One action we can take and 
can fulfill, with little risk to our own 
national security, is to see to it that 
children have sufficient food and that 
elderly persons have sufficient suste- 
nance, and that workers have a diet 
which is worthy of humankind, and that 
food be used so that people can live a 
little better. 

Mr. President, this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post contains a lead editorial on 
the subject I have just been discussing. 
The editorial is entitled “The Price of 
Too Little.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 
because the editorial states precisely 
what I have to say. 


March 29 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of March 29, 
1957 


THE Price or Too LITTLE 


Precious time is running out on the chance 
to strengthen Polish independence. The ad- 
ministration has talked in general terms of 
aiding Poland, but no decision has been made 
on Poland's request for surplus agricultural 
commodities, machinery, and loans aggre- 
gating some $300 million. Negotiations have 
been at a standstill pending a determination 
in the State Department and further sound- 
ings in Congress, Meanwhile there are indi- 
cations that predominant official thinking is 
in terms of only a small fraction of what the 
Poles have asked. 

This line of thinking, if it prevails, will 
come perilously near to foreclosing the lim- 
ited freedom Poland has won. The Poles 
have run great risk in taking up what 
amounted to a Presidential invitation to ask 
for American help. Their economic situa- 
tion is desperate, and every day's delay in 
alleviating it means more danger that they 
will be forced to turn to Russia in disillusion- 
ment with the United States and the West. 
The consequence of inadequate help would 
be almost as bad. It would give an enormous 
handle to the Stalinist faction which would 
then be in a position to cry “we told you so” 
to the Gomulka government. 

Very probably the Poles do not expect to 
get all they have asked; and perhaps their 
shopping list is inflated. It is proper for 
this country to consider how much it wants 
to risk for a regime that has not yet prqyed 
itself. But certainly wheat for Polish stom- 
achs and cotton for Polish textile factories— 
both of which commodities are needed ur- 
gently—involve little risk. Coal-mining ma- 
chinery to enable the Government to open 
new mines also would involve little risk, 
Both are within present capabilities. The 
authority to sell $3 billion worth of surplus 
commodities to friendly nations is almost 
exhausted, but the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee has approved a new general bill aug- 
menting the authority, and a start can be 
made under existing authority, Coal-mining 
machinery can be supplied on a loan basis 
out of emergency funds available to the 
President. 

Beyond this, with respect to larger loans, 
it will be necessary to ask Congress to amend 
the Battle Act so as to take account of the 
new situatior on the fringe of the Iron Cur- 
tain. But what is needed most of all is a 
determination in the administration to act. 
The administration seems paralyzed by fear 
of offending Congress. As usual, this fear 
seems overrated. There is substantial sup- 
port in Congress for help to nations emerg- 
ing from satellitism, and if the administra- 
tion will make its case forthrightly and cour- 
ageously there is every reason to think that 
Congress will agree. Indeed, the administra- 
tion, and particularly the State Department, 
has encouraged the few strident voices by its 
timidity. 

This administration did a lot of talking in 
the past about liberation. There are two 
kinds of liberation: that which comes grad- 
ually and by peaceful means, as in Poland, 
and that which comes violently at tremen- 
dous human cost and at the risk of a major 
war, as in the unsuccessful Hungarian revolt. 
What the Poles have won is not complete 
independence, nor is their economic system 
wholly to American liking; but they have 
established a large measure of domestic au- 
tonomy in a framework of enlarged individ- 
ual freedom. President Eisenhower said last 
October, by way of encouragement to inde- 
pendence in the satellites, that the United 
States would help “freedom-loving peoples 
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who need and want and can profitably use 
our aid.” Surely it is cheaper to give this 
sort of aid generously when cracks open in 
the Iron Curtain than to risk a bloody war. 
A turndown or a niggardly response to the 
Polish request would amount to a confession 
that our words are just finely phrased entice- 
ments that evaporate when the test comes. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
editorial I have just had printed in the 
Recorp is a very moving one. I think it 
will touch not only the mind but also the 
heart of each Member of Congress. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
editorial I wish to point out that our 
President did extend an offer of help to 
Poland. The United States has offered 
to help peoples who seek freedom. In 
this instance, the offer was explicitly 
made to Poland. 

Mr. President, the editorial concludes 
with the following sentence: 

A turndown or a niggardly response to the 
Polish request would amount to a confession 
that our words are just finely phrased en- 
ticements that evaporate when the test 
comes. 


I know that will not be the result of 
the negotiations, because we cannot af- 
ford such a failure. 

During the delivery of Mr. HUMPHREY’S 
speech. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Sena- 
tor’s argument. I think he is making 
a fine statement. However, I believe he 
will agree with me that when we spend 
our money overseas in terms of local 
currencies, we should insist on an honest 
exchange of currencies, and not take 
their currencies at an artificial rate, and 
exchange our currency in such a way as 
to lose perhaps a third, 60 percent, or 
perhaps 90 percent of the purchasing 
value of our currency in exchange for 
theirs. 

I regret that the Senator was not be- 
fore the committee today when Mr. 
Johnson, who is an executive of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
testified about the situation in Vietnam. 
He told us that we spent $240 million to 
support that Government and the econ- 
omy of that country. We did it in terms 
of commodities, because we did not want 
to increase the inflationary aspects of 
their economy. But we did it on a 
pegged basis, under which we would ac- 
cept the piaster at the rate of 30 piasters 
to the dollar. Actually, on the inter- 
national market, a dollar was worth 100 
piasters. 

We sent them bicycles and various 
other commodities needed in their econ- 
omy. They had 20,000 dealers who 
wanted to handle our goods, but the 
Government would license only 2,000, 
and those 2,000 individuals got all the 
import licenses. They would take our 
commodities on the basis of 30 piasters 
to the dollar and sell them on the basis 
of 100 piasters to the dollar. So from 
our $240 million we got about $75 million 
worth of benefit through to the people of 
Vietnam, and 2,000 dealers picked up all 
the profits, and all the benefits from the 
other $165 million, 
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I know the Senator is against that sort 
of thing. He is in favor of our foreign- 
aid money benefiting the people, and not 
benefiting 2,000 profiteers. That is what 
happened in Vietnam. > 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly am in 
favor of our foreign-aid program bene- 
fiting the people. The kind of adminis- 
tration to which the Senator refers is in- 
excusable. It must be brought to public 
light. It must be condemned, and it 
must be corrected. 

However, I believe that the program 
which I am discussing, under Public Law 
480, for the use of our agricultural sur- 
pluses, can be administered, and, in the 
main, has been administered, in such a 
manner as to be a credit to our country. 

Through confidential reports which 
we have received in our committee I had 
heard earlier about the foreign-aid pro- 
gram in Vietnam. It seems to me that 
that is an area in which the ICA and the 
State Department deserve to be chas- 
tised. 

Mr. LONG. I regret to interrupt the 
Senator with something that is some- 
what irrelevant to his speech, but I know 
that the Senator, who has supported the 
foreign-aid program, would not propose, 
any more than I would, to support a pro- 
gram under which we would send $240 
million overseas and allow leeches to tap 
our pipelines, so that only $1 out of 
$3 would ever hit the target. 

Out of our hard-earned tax money, 
2,000 profiteers each made an average of 
$70,000 profit. The people of that area 
look on and say it is a crooked proposi- 
tion, a rotten deal, and there must be 
something dishonest about the whole 
outfit, because a very few people get rich 
at the expense of the American foreign 
program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The leeches should 
be removed from the pipeline summarily, 
and those who are responsible for letting 
the leeches get on the pipeline should 
certainly be removed summarily. 

Mr. LONG. I would not advocate the 
Russian system. However, I would say 
that under the Communist system, if the 
men in the Kremlin found themselves 
with an administrator of a system or 
someone in charge of a program who 
had caused their nation an expense of 
$140 million, with no result whatever, 
and those administrators had been pay- 
ing off graft, and making it possible for 
some profiteers to make money out of 
the program, the bosses in the Kremlin 
would shoot that man, 

So far as I am concerned, the least we 
can do is to fire the man who is respon- 
sible for that decision, whoever he may 
be in Washington. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I concur in that 
statement. I should like to ask unani- 
mous conseint, Mr. President, to have 
the colloquy between the Senator and 
myself relating to the foreign-aid pro- 
gram come at the end of my prepared 
statement on Public Law 480. I hope 
the Senator from Louisiana will remain 
in the Chamber, because his help is al- 
ways timely. He is always exceedingly 
helpful and dedicated to the public good. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE REPORT OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES. 
AND ELECTIONS OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION RELATING TO CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURES AND CONTRIBU- 
TIONS IN THE 1956 GENERAL 
ELECTION 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration released its report on the 
1956 general election campaigns to the 
press on Sunday, February 3. This 
voluminous document contains 928 pages 
and weighs 4 pounds. Yet, only 24 pages 
are devoted to the conclusions and ob- 
servations of the majority members, and 
4 pages to a vigorous dissent by the 
minority member, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis]. The remainder of the report is 
devoted to a presentation of the statistics 
which form the basis for the conclusions 
and recommendations of the subcommit- 
tee. The press featured the data re- 
leased in the report as front-page news 
in the Sunday editions across the Nation. 

Senators will always differ as to the 
interpretation of facts and on the ap- 
propriate legislative measures to meet 
situations disclosed by the studies of 
our committees. Inthe course of my re- 
marks today, I intend to discuss the 
findings and conclusions presented by 
the majority members of the subcom- 
mittee. 

However, before doing so, I must ad- 
vise the Senate that these findings are 
based on inaccurate statistics. The data 
compiled by the subcommittee contains 
double counting, inconsistent reporting 
of the same data on different tables, and 
such gross errors as the inclusion of in- 
dividuals as members of groups to which 
they do not belong and, similarly, the 
exclusion of others. I have found sig- 
nificant errors in every table, which, in 
my judgment, render them of very 
doubtful value. 

Every Senate committee has an ob- 
ligation to the Senate and to the public 
to insure that any statistics upon which 
majority and minority views are based 
are accurately set forth and may be ac- 
cepted as facts by the Senate, the press, 
and the public. 

The U. S. News & World Report, 
published by David Lawrence, a journal 
which many of us read, assumed that this 
was the case. In its issue of February 
15, 1957, this publication, on page 90, 
said: 

Here's the official story of 33 millions— 
where it came from and where it went. 

A new book tells the story of spending in 
the campaign. 

The volume, written by a Senate commit- 
tee, is filled with big names. It reports what 
people in business and in unions gave for 
the parties and candidates. 

An oversized book of 928 pages, crowded 
with thousands of names and long columns 
of figures, is turning out to be one of the 
most-talked-about publications of the pres- 
ent season in Washington. 

This big book, bound in green paper and 
somewhat reseumbling the national budget, 
tells who gave how much to whom in the 
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1956 campaign for President and in the 1956 
races for the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


The publishers of the U. S. News & 
World Report had every reason to as- 
sume that the statistical work of the 
subcommittee could be accurately relied 
upon, 

Mr. President, at this point I would 
like to commend Mr. Raymond Moley for 
having taken the time and trouble to 
delve behind the figures and allude to 
some of the gross errors. He first at- 
tacked the report in a syndicated news- 
paper article on February 22, and 
again in his column which appeared in 
the magazine Newsweek in its issues of 
March 4 and 11, 1957. 

I commend them to those who will 
read this statement. 

Mr. President, page 1 of the subcom- 
mittee’s report stated that: 

The subcommittee was fortunate to obtain 
the services of Mr. John P. Moore, attorney 
of Washington, D. C., as special counsel, 
Mr. Moore assembled a competent staff com- 
posed of experienced attorneys, investiga- 
tors, accountants, and statisticians, includ- 
ing Dr. E. Wayles Browne, Jr., statistician 
and economist. In addition to the regular 
staff, the subcommittee was fortunate to 
obtain the services of Dr. Alexander Heard, 
professor of political sclence at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in the capacity of 
consultant and adviser. 

It was early determined that the statis- 
tical information on campaign expendi- 
tures and contributions involved in a na- 
tional election, and senatorial and con- 
gressional elections, would be voluminous, 
In order to subject this voluminous infor- 
mation to ready analysis, and interpreta- 
tion, it was reduced to an IBM punch-card 
system through cooperation with the tech- 
nical staff of the Library of Congress, under 
the direction of Mr. John I. Meehan. 


Many Senators, and, I am sure, repre- 
sentatives of the press, believe that the 
data must be accurate, in view of the 
fact that the report contained IBM list- 
ings. IBM machines are a wonderful in- 
vention, but I must point out that the 
reports produced by these machines can- 
not exceed the accuracy of the data 
which is supplied to them by human 
beings—in other words, fed into the ma- 
chines. They are an exceedingly useful 
device in the hands of a competent staff. 
The machines cannot be expected to cor- 
rect the carelessness or biases of the 
subcommittee’s staff. Mr. President, I 
am convinced that the majority mem- 
bers of the subcommittee relied upon 
their staff and apparently did little 
checking of the figures. Hence, they 
have produced a statistical monstrosity 
and inaccuracy. 

I am particularly concerned with the 
contribution of Dr. Alexander Heard, 
who has acted as consultant and adviser. 
The subcommittee in its public hearings 
conducted during September and Oc- 
tober of 1956 received testimony from 
Dr. Heard, He had apparently made his 
own private analysis of the 1952 cam- 
paign expenditures, which he described 
in his appearance before the subcom- 
mittee. The present report follows Dr. 
Heard’s approach, as revealed by this 
testimony, so closely that it is quite obvi- 
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ous that many of the concepts contained 
therein were stimulated by his past work. 

Even the most casual examination of 
the report shows that it was not de- 
signed to provide accurate statistical 
data. It was prepared to support the 
thesis voiced by many New Dealers 
throughout the past campaign that the 
Republican Party was the party of big 
business, and that the Democrats were 
the party concerned with labor and the 
so-called little man. 

The report contains tabulations of con- 
tributions by individuals associated with 
the 225 largest corporations, the 100 
largest military prime contractors, and 
the 88 corporations participating in the 
atomic energy program. It is quite 
obvious that the same names would ap- 
pear in all of these lists by their very 
nature. Twelve families were also sin- 
gled out for special study. This was a 
technique used by Dr. Heard in connec- 
tion with the 1952 campaign. 

If the statistics had been accurately 
prepared, this might have furnished 
good campaign material for the Demo- 
crats in 1958. However, I can see no 
reason why the taxpayers of the Nation 
should be asked to pay for the prepara- 
tion of Democrat campaign material. 
Because the staff was so intent on prov- 
ing their preconceptions, some of their 
statistical work suffered. Hence, it will 
have little value even as a campaign 
document. 

Mr. President, the strength of our 
country lies in the fact that our two great 
political parties have always drawn their 
support from people in all walks of life 
and in all income groups. No one can 
perform a greater disservice to our 
country than to foster class divisions and 
attempt to drive the people of one sup- 
posed class into one of our great political 
parties, and those of other classes into 
the other. If we ever reach this sorry 
state of affairs, we will be in serious 
jeopardy. This concept has been ad- 
vanced repeatedly by a few demagogs 
and some labor leaders who hope to take 
over the Democratic Party so as to ad- 
vance their own lust for power. All 
Americans must condemn class warfare, 
regardless of their party affiliations. 

The Congress will perhaps enact new 
election laws during the current Congress 
which will meet many, if not some, of 
the legitimate criticisms which have been 
raised in the public hearings and by 
both the majority and minority members 
of the subcommittee. Any legislation we 
adopt will of necessity require the report- 
ing of contributions and expenditures. 
If our efforts are to be meaningful, we 
must make sure that the Congress is ade- 
quately staffed with responsible people 
to analyze the reports which it will re- 
ceive from political committees and 
individuals. 

The gross errors, which I shall now 
discuss, in the report of the subcommit- 
tee clearly indicate that Congress is not 
so equipped at this time. Unfortunately, 
in spite of the expenditures by the sub- 
committee to print this report, it will be 
necessary for us to largely disregard it 
in our consideration of whatever reme- 
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dial legislation might pe appropriate to 
deal with any problems involving cam- 
Laign contributions and expenditures. 

Mr. President, I am addressing the 
Senate today as I have a special respon- 
sibility as the chairman of the National 
Republican Senatorial Committee. I re- 
frained from discussing this important 
document before as I needed sufficient 
time to really know what was supposed 
to be in this book. 

In the preparation of these remarks, 
I have not examined any of the reports 
which were filed with the Clerk of the 
House, nor have I seen any of the spe- 
cial questionnaires which were sent by 
the subcommittee to those individuals 
who were shown in the reports on file 
with the Clerk of the House as having 
contributed $5,000 or more. I have 
merely spot-checked the report itself, 
and have confined my supplemental ref- 
erence to Who's Who and financial man- 
uals such a Moody’s and the Directory 
of Directors. I have made no attempt 
to correct the report. That would be 
impossible without redoing the entire 
study based on an examination of the 
reports and questionnaires. Iam merely 
showing that the subcommittee’s report, 
as published, is not only inaccurate, but 
also highly misleading. 

Mr. President, at a later point I in- 
tend to comment at some length on the 
overall campaign expenditures revealed 
in exhibit 1, the activities of labor as set 
forth in exhibit 5, and the receipts and 
expenditures of Senatorial candidates 
and committees as set forth in exhibit 
6. Before doing so, however, I shall dis- 
cuss a few of the statistical errors in the 
remaining exhibits of the report as they 
provide the data upon which all the con- 
clusions and recommendations are based. 

Let me start with exhibit 10, page 64, 
entitled “Illustrative List of Loans to 
Candidates and Campaign Committees 
by Individuals and Banks,” The text 
reads: “Included here are loans by all 
banks and individuals as shown by sub- 
committee records.” The report shows 
total loans by individuals to Republicans 
of $10,500, and to the Democrats of 
$58,400. ‘ 

An inspection of exhibit 26, entitled 
“1956 Political Contributions of $500 
and Over—Alphabetical List of Con- 
tributors Arranged by Party—January 
1-November 30” shows some glaring 
omissions. Page 26-12 indicates a loan 
to the Democrats of $25,000 by David 
Dubinsky of 201 West 16th Street, New 
York. Who's Who indicates that this is 
the address of David Dubinsky, the pres- 
ident of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. This is a very 
significant error, and I wonder whether 
a similar loan by the head of a large 
corporation would have been omitted in 
this fashion. The significance of this 
error in the total loans to the Democrats 
becomes clearer when an examination is 
made of the other names listed in ex- 
hibit 10. For example, a loan of $25,000 
is shown as having been made by Mr. 
Thomas Lowery, Jr., of Syracuse. Page 
26-28 reveals a different figure for Mr. 
Lowery—namely, $2,500. If the $2,500 
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figure is correct, then the Democrat total 
is reduced by $22,500 to a total of $35,900, 
without reference to Mr. Dubinsky’s loan 
of $25,000. 

The loans by individuals in exhibit 10 
do not make any sense. 

I have prepared a compilation of the 
loans, as reported in exhibit 26, to both 
Democrat and Republican political com- 
mittees. A comparison with exhibit 10 
indicates the character of the work per- 
formed by the subcommittee’s staff. 
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The difference between the two lists for 
the Republicans totals $11,500, or 110 
percent of the total shown in exhibit 10, 
and $12,888 for the Democrats, or 22 
percent of the total listed in exhibit 10. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table I have prepared com- 
paring exhibits 10 and 26 may be printed 
in the Record as my exhibit 1. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Exursir 1.—Comparison of committee exhibits 10 and 26 showing loans to candidates and 
campaign committees by individuals 


REPUBLICANS 


Exhibit 10, p. 64 


Abarca, Angel 4 


Exhibit 26 


Amount | Page No. 


ee eee eee $4, 000 $4, 000 26-51 

U A—T—TVTCC0T0T0T0T0T0TT E Adams, Earl C, et al. 10, 000 26-51 

Hagg, Gary 500 | Hogg, Nor 8 500 26-100 

CT Preston, Jolin Basil 3 1,000} 26-151 

a SANE A A A Rose, H. Chapman. y 1, 500 26-158 

Scott, John. 5,000 Noethen; a ee ie eee scan 

Strong, L. 1,000 | Strong, L. Corrin 1,000 26-172 

c Zr 3, 000 26-178 

J KA Wenrick, II. P. 1,000] 26-185 

C a | ae 10, 500 e ene 9 
DEMOCRATS 


oO Gy Aves 55. 


Cc 26-11 
ot shown. ee Dubinsky, David 26-12 
Dunnigan, James P Dunnigan, James P 26-13 
ccc AE CA E Fortgang, Gilbert J 26-15 
Harland, O. Alle Harlan, O. Allen 26-19 
Hart, Jane. 5000 Hart, Jane. 26-19 
Der 26-21 
Kimbell, Fuller. 26-24 
Lowery, Thomas, J Lowery, Thomas, 20-28 
Mahoney, Abigal O. Mahoney, Abigal C 26-29 
Maremont, Arnold H. Maremont, Arnold H. 26-29 
% Kq=:= ˙ R. ic Et. OMe E 26-34 
Priest, H. Sam 26, 37 
Not shown.. Riddle, John. 26-38 

DI REPEATS O S NENNIR E A EATEN NOAA 810 26-39 
Sanford, Arthur. 500 26-40 
Ne ESISTA 3, 766 26-41 
Silber, J. S 500 500 26-42 
Smukler, Bert I- 1, 000 1, 000 26, 43 
Van Wagoner, Murray D. 2, 500 500 26.47 
Whita (( 22 1. 500 1. 500 20. 40 
o ·ů eee 71, BB jocl.cce. —— 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
now let me turn to Exhibit 11, page 65, 
entitled “1956 Contributions of 12 Se- 
lected Families.” The intended purpose 
of such an exhibit is quite apparent; 
namely, to create the impression that a 
group of wealthy families have some spe- 
cial interest in the Republican Party. 

Each of us came to the Senate through 
political activity. Each of us believes 
that we are here to serve all of the peo- 
ple, that we are honorable men and 
women striving for the right as each of 
us sees it. 

The sums contributed by these 12 fam- 
ilies aggregate large amounts of money. 
However, these sums must be related 
to other public benefactions of these 
groups if the figures are to have any 
meaning. I am unwilling to assume 
that these people are any less dedicated 
to the public service and that their con- 
tributions to political parties are any 
less noble than the political activities 
of any Senator. 


It is impossible for me in the time 
available to enumerate the many con- 
tributions these families have made to 


our culture. That is not my respon- 
sibility or purpose. A few examples will 
suffice. 

The Ford family established the Ford 
Foundation which only a year ago made 
grants totaling more than $500 million 
to raise teachers’ salaries. The Harri- 
man family, as listed in the report, 
shows two individuals. ‘The first, the 
distinguished Democratic Governor of 
New York, donated Arden House to Co- 
lumbia University. The other member 
of the family, E. Roland Harriman, has 
devoted the best years of his life to the 
management of the American Red Cross. 
The Mellon family has given us our 
great National Art Gallery in Washing- 
ton, the Mellon Institute, and other 
benefactions to the city of Pittsburgh. 
The work of the Rockefeller Institute, 
a monument to the Rockefeller family, 
in the fields of public health and edu- 
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cation, requires no explanation. The 
Whitney family donated the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. These are 
but a few of the many obvious public- 
spirited contributions by members of 
these selected families. They regard 
their fortunes as a public trust. It is 
quite consistent with their other activ- 
ities that they would feel an obligation 
to contribute to the political party of 
their choice. They believe like each of 
us that the President, whoever he may 
be, and each of the Members of Con- 
gress are working to advance the best 
interests of America as each of us sees 
it. Political contributions are an obli- 
gation of citizenship, and no one would 
argue that these people are not out- 
standing citizens. 

Mr. President, now let me get into the 
exhibit itself. Page 65 says: 

The exhibit does not necessarily include 
the contributions of all members of the fam- 
ilies listed. The subcommittee has simply 
included the contributions it knows about 
that were made by persons who, it under- 
stands, belong to the families in question, 


This obviously must be the case. For 
example, if a girl by the name of Smith 
living in New York has a large fortune 
and marries a man by the name of 
Jones in Texas, she then becomes Mrs. 
Jones of Texas. The subcommittee 
could not associate the contribution of 
Mrs. Jones of Texas with the Smith fam- 
ily of New York in every instance with- 
out employing an army of experts and 
clerks, Hence, any such list becomes 
meaningless, 

However, the subcommittee made a 
special investigation of the Du Pont fam- 
ily. They say on page 65: 

In the case of the Du Pont family, the 
names of over 900 members of the family 
were checked against the list of contributors, 


Only 73 contributors are listed. This 
is a mere 8 percent of the names sub- 
jected to this check. This would not 
support the charge of unusual family 
political activity. 

Mr. President, let me read you a few 
of the names of Wilmington, Del., citi- 
zens shown on exhibits 12 or 26 as hav- 
ing contributed to the Democrats, and 
whose contributions were not included 
in the table on page 65 as members of 
the Du Pont family. First let us take 
page 26-4: Alexis I. du Pont Bayard, 
$500; Elizabeth du Pont Bayard, $2,500. 
Then let me turn to exhibit 12, page 69, 
of the report, and we find Mr. J. H. Tyler 
McConnell who contributed $7,250. 

The list on page 65 includes in-laws 
as well as direct descendants. Crawford 
H. Greenewalt is included in the family 
as he married a Du Pont girl. If we are 
to follow this definition, then the Du 
Pont family also includes Mr. J. H. Tyler 
McConnell, who married the daughter 
of William du Pont. J. H. Tyler Mc- 
Connell not only made a contribution of 
$7,250 to the Democratic Party, but he 
was their candidate for the Governor 
of Delaware in the last election. Mr. 
President, the list showing the contribu- 
tions by the Du Pont family is obviously 
incorrect, when we find these glaring 
errors. 
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If we use the subcommittee’s definition 
of what constitutes family relationships, 
the Democratic Party nominated a mem- 
ber of this illustrious family, who is 
also an officer of the Hercules Powder 
Co., for high political office. 

I do not claim to be an authority on 
genealogy, but again the Rockefeller 
family is shown as having made no con- 
tribution to the Democrats. Pages 26-39 
shows a contribution to the Democrats in 
the amount of $1,025 by Barbara Rocke- 
feller, of 13 East 67th Street, New York. 
I assume she is a member of the family. 

Mr. President, in attempting to check 
the consistency of the subcommittee’s 
work, I have compared amounts shown 
as contributions for the names listed 
under the 12 families against exhibit 12, 
a list of “1956 political contributors of 
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$5,000 or over,“ and against exhibit 26, 
a list of “1956 political contributions of 
$500 and over—alphabetical list of con- 
tributors arranged by party—January 1 
to November 30.” I have assumed where 
there was a difference between exhibits 
12 and 26, that exhibit 12, based on the 
special questionnaire sent by the sub- 
committee in the event it shows a larger 
amount than exhibit 26, should be taken 
as the correct amount for the individual 
in question. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my exhibit 2, which 
shows the discrepancies in the contribu- 
tions shown in exhibit 11 with those 
shown in exhibit 12 and exhibit 26, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ExnIRTT 2.—Comparison of committee exhibit 11 showing contributions of 12 selected families 
with exhibits 12 and 26 


Du Pont 
DuPont, Trenne, Ir. (R Republican) PEEN 


Greenewalt, Crawford H. (Repubilcan).— 

Peyton, Bernard (Republican) 
Lehman Family: Lehman, Robert (Republican) 
8 family: Hitchcock, Mrs. Thomas (Republican) 
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John C., Jr. (Republican) 
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Reyno: rs. R. S., Sr. (Democra! 

Reynolds, Richard J. Democrat) . 

Reynolds, Richard J. III (Democrat)... 
Rockefeller amiy: 

Rockefeller, 5 — 1 eee 
Rock T, Jr. (Republican, 
Rockefeller, John be Jr. Republican) 
Rockefeller, a Rg III (Republican) 
Manze, Mrs. Abby R. (Republican) 

Vanderbilt — Vanderbilt, Alfred G. (Republican 


(e; W. K. (Republican) 


—— S 9 

2600 |as 500 
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2500 4, 500 
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. 1.802800 
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6, 450 8, 000 

6, 450 11, 000 
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Exhibit | Exhibit | Exhibit 
il 12 26 


Not shown, 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, let 
us examine exhibit 12, page 67, entitled 
“1956 Political Contributors of $5,000 or 
Over.” As I have just pointed out, the 
subcommittee obtained detailed informa- 
tion directly from individuals contribut- 
ing $5,00C or more, so I have accepted the 
figures in exhibit 12 as correct, where 
they differed with exhibit 26. However, 
I have made a listing of contributors 
shown in exhibit 26, who gave $5,000 or 
more, who were not included in exhibit 
12. 

It is significant that a number of our 
colleagues in the Congress are included 
in this omitted group. At first I thought 
that perhaps all Members of the Con- 
gress were excluded. However, the text 
did not indicate that this was the case. 
Then I saw that our former colleague, 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman, of New 
York, is included with a contribution of 
$14,500, which includes $2,500 from Mrs. 
Lehman. I can see no reason for such 
omissions. Let me read the contribu- 
tions by Members of the Congress of 
$5,000 or more to either party, which are 


included in exhibit 26 but excluded from 
exhibit 12. Among our colleagues in the 
Senate, I find that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island, THEO- 
DORE FRANCIS GREEN, a great Senator, and 
the junior Senator from New York, Jacos 
Javits, each contributed $5,000. The 
senior Senator from Connecticut, PRES- 
corr Bus, contributed $5,000, including 
a contribution of $2,500 by Mrs. Bush. 
The senior Senator from Iowa, BOURKE 
B. HICKENLOOPER, contributed $6,055. 
On the other side of the Capitol, we find 
that the gracious Representative from 
Ohio, Mrs. Frances P. Botton, contrib- 
uted $15,000. Thurmond Chatham, a 
former Congressman from North Caro- 
lina, contributed $5,500, including $500 
from . Chatham, and Representative 
Kirwan, of Ohio, contributed $5,000, of 
which $3,000 was credited to Mrs. 
Kirwan. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I would prefer to 
finish my statement first. I shall be glad 
to yield to the Senator later. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. That is agreeable. 
I merely wished to clarify a point. I 
shall ask my question later. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, as 
I have said before, IBM machines are 
a wonderful device, but they will not 
correct clerical errors on the data 
punched into the IBM cards. The name 
of Adlai E. Stevenson does not appear 
on the list of those contributing $5,000 
or over. Yet on page 26-45 he is listed 
once as Adlai E. Stevenson of 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, for a contribu- 
tion of $3,000, and a second listing ap- 
pears for another $3,000, a total of $6,000, 
but this listing is shown as Hon. Adlai 
E. Stevenson of 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. The word “honorable” 
prevented the identification of these two 
entries as coming from the same distin- 
guished individual. 

At this point I would like to point out 
that the largest contribution from any 
individual was made by Lansdell K. 
Christie of 70 Pine Street, New York, 
who contributed $73,164, of which $70,- 
564 was paid directly to Democratic 
organizations. I was obviously curious 
as to who Mr. Christie was, and I have 
obtained a report from Dun & Bradstreet. 
It shows that Mr. Christie is the presi- 
dent of the Liberia Mining Co. This is 
a subsidiary of the Prospect Corp., which, 
in turn, is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the Republic Steel Corp. There is noth- 
ing in the listing by the subcommittee 
in exhibit 25 under Republic Steel to 
show that the largest contributor to the 
Democratic Party was at least indirectly 
associated with the Republic Steel Co. 
Perhaps the staff will attempt to explain 
this omission on the basis that they only 
included officers and directors of parent 
corporations. I would accept this as a 
reasonable position if it had been fol- 
lowed consistently. However, in exhibit 
19, on page 82, Alvin Thalheimer is 
shown as an officer or director of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. I 
failed to find his name listed in their an- 
nual report and later learned that he was 
connecied with the American Oil Co., a 
subsidiary company. This indicates that 
the subcommittee has used flexible 
ground rules. 

The second largest contributor to the 
Democratic Party, and the third largest 
contributor on the list, was Mrs. Albert 
D. Lasker. She contributed $64,400 to 
the Democratic Party. Mrs. Lasker is 
the widow of Albert D. Lasker, who made 
his fortune in the advertising business. 

I find no fault with these individuals 
for having contributed to the Democratic 
Party. However, I am concerned that 
the subcommittee usually associates Re- 
publican contributors with their busi- 
ness affiliations, but is apparently un- 
concerned how money contributed to 
the Democrats was earned. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to include my exhibit 3. 
It shows the individuals who gave $5,000 
as listed in exhibit 26, “1956 Political 
Contributions of $500 and Over—Alpha- 
betical List of Contributors Arranged by 
Party—January 1 to November 30,” but 
who were not included in exhibit 12. 
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There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Exursir 3.— Comparison of subcommittee exhibit 12 showing contributions of $5,000 and over with exhibit 26 


REPUBLICAN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Exhibit | Exhibit Exhibit | Exhibit 
12 26 12 26 
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1 Not shown, 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, it is 
amazing that so many individuals who 
are shown as having contributed $5,000 
or more in exhibit 26, were not picked up 
by the subcommittee’s staff in compiling 
exhibit 12. 

Exhibit 26 shows total Republican con- 
tributions of $8,064,907. The IBM list- 
ing includes a contribution by Mrs. Jos. 
A. Moore, of San Francisco, Calif., shown 
as T3,T00. This appears to be a 5-digit 
contribution. I do not know how one 
adds the letters of the alphabet and 
numerical characters to obtain the total 
of $8,064,907 shown on page 26-192. In 
my exhibit 3 I have shown that Mrs. 
Moore must have made a contribution of 
more than $5,000 with this 5-digit listing, 
and she, of course, was not picked up in 
exhibit 12. How much she gave I do not 
know. 

CIlII——301 


Mr. President, now let us examine ex- 
hibit 13, which appears on page 71. This 
exhibit is entitled “1956 Political Contri- 
butions of $500 and Over by Officials of 
Labor Organizations.” I wonder wheth- 
er Mr. Dubinsky’s loan of $25,000 has 
been repaid, or whether this is in effect 
a contribution and should have been 
included in exhibit 3. 

Let us now turn to exhibit 4, which 
appears on page 71. This list, showing 
“1956 Political Contributions of $500 and 
Over by Officials of the 10 Leading Radio 
and Television Station Licensees,” was 
probably prepared to support an impli- 
cation that these licensees were seeking 
favors from the Federal Communications 
Commission through political contribu- 
tions. At least, that is the way it looks 
to me, Mr. President. Ido not have the 
names of the officers of the licensees and, 


hence, have been unable to check them 
against the list of contributors in ex- 
hibits 12 and 26. However, I have again 
found significant inconsistencies in the 
report concerning the individuals listed 
by the subcommittee on page 72. 

Dr. Robert L. Johnson is shown under 
the Crosley Broadcasting Corp., as hav- 
ing contributed $1,000 to the Republi- 
cans. Exhibit 21, which lists individuals 
who contributed more than $500 to both 
parties, includes Dr. Johnson as having 
made a $1,000 contribution to each party. 
Exhibit 26, page 26-23, confirms the con- 
tribution of $1,000 to the Democrats, and 
page 26-114 the $1,000 to the Republi- 
cans. Again the subcommittee conven- 
jently drops Democratic contributions 
from those in prominent positions in the 
business community, 
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Mr. President, now let me review ex- 
hibit 15, which appears on page 72 and is 
entitled “1956 Political Contributions of 
$500 and Over by Officials of 17 Leading 
Certificated Airline Companies.” Once 
again the incorporation of such a list in 
this report is designed to give an impres- 
sion that the 17 leading certificated air- 
line companies probably expected favors 
in return for political contributions by 
their officials. No one has raised any 
charges that any of the companies whose 
names appear in this report were par- 
ticipating in political activities. In- 
dividuals, as citizens, have exercised their 
right to support the political party of 
their choice. 

It is an amazing fact that Democratic 
contributions by well-known airline of- 
ficials are not shown. I cite particularly 
Col. J. Carroll Cone, a vice president of 
Pan-American World Airways, who is 
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shown on page 26-10 as having contrib- 
uted $3,500 to the Democratic Party. 
Mr. W. L. Pierson, the chairman of the 
board of the Trans World Airlines, is 
shown as having made a contribution of 
$500 to the Democratic Party on page 
26-36 and is not listed on page 73. Mr, 
C. R. Smith, the president of American 
Airlines, is shown on page 26-43 as hav- 
ing contributed $500 to the Democratic 
Party, but is not shown as having made a 
contribution to the Democrats on page 
72. The contributions of these three in- 
dividuals total $4,500. This is more than 
14 percent of all the contributions shown 
by the committee as having been given to 
the Democrats by the officials of these 
airlines. 

Mr. President, I now submit exhibit 4 
which shows the inconsistencies I have 
found by comparing the contributions for 
the names listed by the subcommittee in 
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exhibit 15 with exhibits 12 and 26, and 
also with exhibit 25. The latter exhibit 
supposedly lists contributions by officials 
of some of these same companies. Let 
me reiterate that I have not checked a 
directory showing the officers of these 17 
airline companies against the list of con- 
tributors. I am sure that if I had done 
so I would have picked up additional 
names not listed by the subcommittee as 
having contributed to either party. I 
have confined my search to the names 
listed by the subcommittee, and the 
errors I have discovered are an index of 
the accuracy of this exhibit. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that my 
exhibit 4 be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, exhibit 4 was 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Exursir 4.—Comparison of subcommittee exhibit 15 showing “1956 political contributions of $500 and over by officials of 17 leading 
certificated airline companies” with amounts listed in subcommittee exhibits 12, 25, and 26 


American Airlines: 


Pan American World Airways: 
Company totals 2. 
Gledhill, Franklin #_. 
Lehman, Robert t... 


CINE RY 8 A ie E S EIEE ea eed 


Slick Airways, Inc.: Moorman, Lewis J., Jr 


‘Trans ‘yh rnin as Pierson, Warren L. 


United Air L. 


5 — 7 totals . way 


Dart, Justin W 


Hoffman, Paul G 
Johnston, Eric A 


1 Not shown. 
2 Shown in exhibit 19, p. 81, as $25,000 (Republican), 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, let 
me invite attention of the Senate to ex- 
hibit 16. It appears on page 73 and is 
entitled “1956 Political Contributions of 
$500 and Over by Officials of the 47 Lead- 
ing Underwriters of Investment Bonds.” 

The subcommittee leaves the impres- 
sion that officials allegedly affiliated with 
these companies contributed $237,800 to 
the Republicans, and that the Democrats 
only received a mere $2,000 from these 
people. This listing further reinforces 
the attempt to characterize everyone in 
the investment banking business prob- 
ably as a Republican. This is a tactic 
which has no place in a Senate docu- 
ment—at least, that is the way I feel— 
particularly if the facts in the report it- 
self refute the subcommittee’s statement. 

In examining this exhibit I noted that 
A. M. Kidder & Co. of New York is listed, 
and the statement is made that there 
had been no contributors. I am sure 
that many Senators will remember the 
stories which appeared in the news- 
papers last fall announcing that Mrs. 
Charles U. Bay had been made president 
of Kidder & Co. This was a noteworthy 
event, as Mrs. Bay is the first woman to 


Exhibit 15 Exhibit 12 


Republican Republican | Democrat 


Republican 


Exhibit 25 Exhibit 26 


Republican | Democrat 


8 Shown in exhibit 19, p. 81, as $500 (Republican), 
í Shown in exhibit 19, p. 81, as $12,000 (Republican) ($1,000 W). 


head a leading underwriting firm. She 
has just been named the chairman of 
the executive committee of the American 
Export Lines, and her picture appeared 
on the cover of the magazine Business 
Week in a recent issue. Mrs. Bay is 
shown in the subcommittee’s exhibit 26- 
4 as having made contributions to the 
Democrats totaling $7,000. This contri- 
bution by Mrs. Bay, an important and 
sizeable contribution, was omitted from 
the subcommittee’s exhibit 12. Mrs. Bay 
is an able and very distinguished woman. 
I would think that my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle would appreciate 
her. She has a long Democratic back- 
ground, her late husband having served 
as the American ambassador to Norway 
from June 1946, until June 1953. 

I have noted other omissions. Benja- 
min J. Buttenweiser is shown on page 
26-7 as having contributed $1,000 to the 
Democrats, but he is not included in the 
total for Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Mr. Gordon 
Dean, the former head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission is shown on page 
26-11 as having contributed $1,000 to the 
Democrats, but his name is not included 
on page 75 as an officer of Lehman Bros. 


The few errors which I have just dis- 
cussed total $9,000. This is four and 
one-half times the amount the subcom- 
mittee shows as having been contributed 
to the Democratic Party by members of 
investment firms. In other words, Mr. 
President, this figure is off by at least 
450 percent. 

Mr. President, I must again repeat 
that I have not checked a list showing 
all of the names of the members of these 
firms against either exhibits 12 or 26. 
The omissions I have found indicate that 
many others would show up if such a 
check were made. This is precisely what 
the subcommittee staff was supposed to 
have done. 

However, I took the names shown on 
pages 74 and 75 in the report of the sub- 
committee as being associated with these 
firms and compared the amounts shown 
on these pages with exhibits 12 and 26. 
Again many errors are indicated. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a compilation of these errors be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point as my exhibit 
5. 
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There being no objection, exhibit 5 was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Exursit 5. Comparison of subcommittee exhibit 16 showin, ng 1956 political contributions of $500 and over by officials of the 47 leading 


underwriters of investment bonds wi 


ean, Gordon. 
Reynolds & Co.: wilara, LO Y CR i A EN 


Wertheim & Co.: Bernhard, Richard 


amounts listed in subcommittee exhibits 12 and 26 


Exhibit 12 Exhibit 26 


1 Not sh 


3 Shown i in m exhibit 15 (Continental Air Lines) as $9,800 (Republican)( ($2,500 W). 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
subcommittee’s Exhibit 17, appears on 
page 75. It is entitled “1956 Political 
Contributions of $500 and Over by Of- 
ficials of the 37 Leading Advertising 
Agencies.” The subcommittee found 
that no officer or official of these agencies 
made any contribution to the Demo- 
crats, and that contributions to the Re- 
publicans by these individuals totaled 
$51,600. 

A casual inspection of the list shows 
that the largest single contribution of 
$11,350 was made by an individual by the 
name of Charles M. White of Washing- 
ton, an alleged officer of the Campbell- 
Ewald Agency. Examination of Exhibit 
12 shows a Charles M. White, the presi- 
dent of the Republic Steel Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, as having made a con- 
tribution in the amount of $11,350. An 
examination of Exhibit 26, page 185, 
shows a C. M. White of Washington, 
D. C. as having made a contribution of 


$1,000. The address shown is 1625 K 
Street NW. This happens to be the 
Washington address of the Republic 
Steel Co., and this is obviously the same 
C. M. White who is responsible for the 
other listings on page 26-185. 

The magazine Printers’ Ink apparently 
checked with the Campbell-Ewald Co. 
and learned that they had no official by 
the name of C. M. White. My own in- 
vestigation reveals that the only Charles 
M. White in the Campbell-Ewald 
Agency was a young man about 20 who 
had been employed in their Washington, 
D. C. office. I hardly think he qualifies 
for this contribution, although he might. 
I merely wish to point this out. 

Accordingly, we can start correcting 
this tabulation by subtracting from the 
$51,600, the $11,350 for Mr. White. This 
one individual accounts for an error in 
this total of 22 percent. Eliminating Mr. 
White, the total contributions to the Re- 
publicans as shown by the subcommittee 
from these 37 advertising agencies totals 


Exutsit 6.—Comparison of subcommittee exhibit. 17 showing 1956 political contributions 
advertising agencies with amounts listed in subcommittee exhibits 12 and 26 


$40,250. This should be compared with 
Mrs. Albert D. Lasker’s contributions of 
$64,400 to the Democrats. As I have al- 
ready indicated, Mrs. Lasker is the widow 
of Albert D. Lasker, who was the owner 
of the Lord and Thomas Agency, so her 
income was derived from the advertising 
business. 

Once again I have examined the 
names listed and have found errors by 
comparing the contributions shown in 
exhibit 17 with exhibits 12 and 26. Again 
I have not attempted to secure the 
names of the officers of these agencies 
in order to check them against the list of 
contributors. The errors I detected by 
checking the names listed on page 76 
against the subcommittee’s exhibits 12 
and 26 constitute my next exhibit. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
my exhibit 6 may be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, exhibit 6 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


of $500 and over by oficials of the 37 leading 


k: 


Campbell-Ewald Co.: White Charles M.. 


Leo Burnett Co.: Burnett, 


Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles: Aena naa... 


Young & Rubicam: Larmon, Sigurd 


Exhibit 17 


Republican | Democrat | Republican | Democrat 


Exhibit 12 Exhibit 26 


Republican | Democrat 


REER KARERE RARE SEAN M VAs a PRS E 
500 


3, 400 
(1, 400 W) 


Steel C 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
shall discuss the next three subcommittee 
exhibits, 18, 19, and 20, jointly with ex- 
hibit 25. Exhibit 18 purports to show 
1956 political contributions of $500 and 
over by officials of the 29 largest oil 
companies. Exhibit 19 covers similar 
contributions by the 100 largest military 
prime contractors, and exhibit 20 covers 
similar contributions by officials of 88 
corporations participating in the atomic 
energy program. 

Such groupings must necessarily in- 
clude the same corporations in many in- 
stances. I can see little purpose in these 
groupings except to attempt again to 
place some sort of a question mark on 
big business and those associated with 


it. Many of the companies on these 
three lists are automatically included in 
the subcommittee’s exhibit 25 entitled 


' “1956 Political Contributions of $500 and 


Over by Officials of the 225 Largest Cor- 
porations, January 1-November 30.” 

In the subcommittee’s table on pages 
25-39, which summarizes the data for the 
225 largest corporations, there are these 
significant sets of figures: “Gross To- 
tals,” “Deductions for Duplication,” and 
then a listing of “Net Grand Totals.” In 
other words, Mr. President, the subcom- 
mittee’s staf_—those who worked up the 
data—were well aware that many indi- 
viduals whose contributions they had 
listed were associated with numerous 
companies included in the list of the 225 


1 An individual with this name did contribute the amount shown. He has no connection whatsoever with the Campbell-Ewald Co. He is president of the Republic 
o. 


largest corporations, and that a deduc- 
tion for duplication must be made. One 
would have expected a similar procedure 
in dealing with exhibits 18, 19, and 20. 
That was not done. 

The least the Senate could expect 
from any staff would be a consistent 
listing of individuals and companies 
where the same individual and the same 
company appear over and over again, as 
well as consistent statistical procedures. 
Unfortunately, this was too much to ex- 
pect. The errors I shall cite make these 
listings meaningless and, in my judg- 
ment, valueless. 

First, let me show by a spot check the 
accuracy of the subcommittee’s work. 
Examine with me page 81, a part of ex- 
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hibit 19 listing the 100 largest military 
prime contractors. The Standard Oil 
Company of California is listed. There 
are 4 contributions, 1 for $5,000—includ- 
ing $1,500 for the wife; 1 for $2,000; 1 for 
$500; and 1 for $1,000. These 4 fig- 
ures, as I learned arithmetic, add to $8,- 
500, not $9,000. The last company shown 
on this page is Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, which is continued at the 
top of page 82. However, the caption 
above the officials of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana on page 82 reads 
“Chrysler Corp.—Continued.” 

The quality of the editorial work per- 
formed by someone in the preparation of 
this report is evidenced by the table 
which appears at the end of exhibit 20 
showing a number of trade associations, 
starting with the American Petroleum 
Institute and ending with the National 
Coal Association. This table has no re- 
lation to Exhibit 20. It apparently was 
supposed to have something to do with 
Exhibit 22. Since no contributions were 
shown for either party, it is just another 
one of the many mistakes I have 
detected. 

The text of exhibit 18, in referring to 
the 29 largest oil companies, states: 

Total contributions to Republicans were 
in the amount of $344,997 and to Democrats 
in the sum of $14,650. 


Again, in exhibit 19, the subcommittee 
states, in referring to the 100 largest 
military prime contractors: 

A total of $1,133,882 was contributed to the 
Republicans. The Democrats received $40,- 
$75, and $12,400 was contributed to miscel- 
laneous political committees. 


In exhibit 20, which refers to the 88 
corporations participating in the atomic 
energy program, the subcommittee said: 

Accounted for here are contributions in 
the total amount of $387,342 to Republicans 
and $34,700 to Democrats, 


All of these statements give the im- 
pression that these contributions are in 
some way related to the listed companies. 
This is, of course, not the case. They 
are contributions by individual citizens. 

It would be an impossible task for me, 
without IBM machines, to attempt to 
show all the many multiple listings of 
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the same contributions which appear in 
these exhibits. Let me cite but a few 
examples. 

Exhibit 18, showing contributions by 
officers of the 29 largest oil companies, 
shows a duplicate listing of $2,000 by 
Percy Spencer under the Richfield Oil 
Co. and under the Sinclair Oil Co. A 
duplicate listing of $1,000 for Mr. M. L. 
Gosney is also shown under these two 
companies. A $3,000 contribution by 
Mrs. W. Alton Jones appears under the 
Richfield Oil.Co., and again under the 
Cities Service Co. These three duplicate 
listings inflate the Republican contri- 
butions in the subcommittee’s totals in 
exhibit 18 by $6,000. 

In exhibit 19, the list showing the 100 
largest military prime contractors, a 
contribution of $21,000 for Mr. A. P. 
Sloan, Jr., appears under Du Pont (E. I.) 
de Nemours & Co., and again under 
General Motors Corp. A contribution 
of $33,000 by Mr. Richard K. Mellon 
was included in the total for General 
Motors Corp. and again in the total for 
Gulf Oil Corp. A contribution by Mr. 
Donaldson Brown of $19,750. was counted 
three times, once under Du Pont, once 
under General Motors Corp., and again 
under Gulf Oil Corp. A contribution 
by Mr. Henry Ford II of $18,899 was 
counted twice, once under the Ford 
Motor Co., and again under the General 
Electric Co. The multiple counting of 
just these four individual contributions 
distorts the dollar total for the Repub- 
licans shown in exhibit 19 by $112,399, an 
error of 10 percent. There are many 
similar errors. 

One does not have to be a skilled stat- 
istician to detect that there is something 
radically wrong with exhibit 19, showing 
total contributions to all parties by of- 
ficials of the 100 largest military prime 
contractors, totaling more than 61 per- 
cent of the similar contributions by the 
officials associated with all the 225 larg- 
est corporations in the United States, 
after the duplicate listings had been 
eliminated. 

In exhibit 20, there is a further glaring 
example of multiple counting. This ex- 
hibit shows the officials of the 88 corpo- 
rations participating in the atomic 
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energy program. A single $500 contri- 
bution by Mr. Walker L. Cisler contrib- 
uted $2,000 to the Republican total, as 
it was shown under Burroughs Corp., 
Detroit Edison Co., Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
and the Holley Carburetor Co. 

Such multiple counting is completely 
indefensible and deceptive. The text 
written by the subcommittee which re- 
fers to these tabulations has no meaning 
whatsoever. 

I have commented before, in connec- 
tion with other subcommittee exhibits, 
concerning the omission of many names 
from the list of corporate officials. 
These comments apply to these lists, as 
well. As an example, let us look at page 
81. It is a part of exhibit 19, showing 
the 100 largest military prime contrac- 
tors. The name of Pan American World 
Airways appears, but the name of Col. 
J. Carroll Cone is once again omitted 
from the list of officers. He contributed 
$3,500 to the Democratic Party. There 
is no doubt in my mind that if these 
companies were listed correctly, so as to 
include all officers and directors, and if 
the duplications were eliminated, the 
totals would be very different from those 
shown in the subcommittee’s report. 

Mr. President, these particular tables 
are of questionable value. I have not 
attempted to analyze the contributions 
of the individuals connected with these 
firms, other than the few I mentioned, 
based on a spot check of the report. I 
have prepared tables, however, which 
show that the subcommittee’s staff made 
no effort even to reconcile their figures 
for the companies which appear on more 
than one exhibit. My exhibit 7 lists the 
discrepancies which appear between 
subcommittee exhibit 18, entitled “1956 
Political Contributions of $500 and Over 
by Officials of the 29 Largest Oil Com- 
panies,” and subcommittee exhibit 25, 
entitled “1956 Political Contributions of 
$500 and Over by Officials of the 225 
Largest Corporations, January 1-Novem- 
ber 30.” Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my exhibit 7 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ExniBIT 7.—Comparison of subcommittee exhibit 18 showing 1956 political contributions of $500 and over by officials of the 29 largest oil 
companies with amounts listed in subcommittee exhibits 12, 25, and 26 


Ashland Oil & Refining Co.: Breuil, James F. 


Atlantic Refining Co.: 
Com 
Colley, 
Supplee, Henderson, Jr. 

Continental Oil; Whitney, George ! 


Gulf Oil; Brown, Donaldson 2. 
Plymouth Oil: Hallanan, W, S. 
Pure Oil: 


LR LOSEEL Ghadedscartnanencineananvoneakes donee 
BTML ̃ AES . yaxmanie 


S O AA oe %⅛‚ꝙ, : 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Republican 


Exhibit 18 Exhibit 12 


Republican 


$1, 000 


Republican 


—————— |: $A (—„— J | aau) ſ7̃— 


Exhibit 25 


Exhibit 26 


Democrat | Republican | Democrat 


1,100 
(3, 500 W) 
19, 750 
(8, 750 W) 


————— 


3, 000 
1,000 W) 
1, 500 
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Exutsit 7.—Comparison of subcommittee exhibit 18 showing 1956 political contributions of $500 and over by officials of the 29 largest oil 
companies with amounts listed in subcommittee exhibits 12, 25, and 26—Continued 


Socony Mobil Oil: Jennings, B. Brewster 
Standard Oil of os area 


Thalheimer, Alvin 7 
Standard Oil of New Jerse: 
Company totals. ..... 
Holman, Eugene. 
Gude, N 


Sun 0 


Danion: Robert e 
Pew, Arthur E., Jr... 


Bayer. L. E 
Wellborn, Olin II 
Union Oil Co.: 


Stewart, W. L., 


Taylor, Reese H. — 
h STERGE 


Exhibit 18 


Exhibit 12 


Exhibit 25 


Exhibit 26 


Republican | Democrat | Republican | Democrat | Republican | Democrat | Republican | Democrat 


$3, 500 
(500 W) 


1 Shown in exhibit 19 
2 Shown in exhibit 11. p. 65, (Du Pont family) as $19,500 


~+ Not shown. 
4 Shown on p. 25-6 (Douglas Aircraft: 


4 Shown in exhibit 19, p. 81, as $9,000 h rahn eii should 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, my 
exhibit 8 lists the discrepancies which 
appear between the subcommittee’s ex- 
hibit 19, entitled “1956 Political Contri- 
butions of $500 and Over by Officials of 


9, p. 79, as $9,500 (Republican) ($3,500 W 


as $500 (Republican). 


(Republican) ($8,500 W). 


read $8,500 (Republican). 


the 100 Largest Military Prime Contrac- 
tors,” and subcommittee exhibit 25 en- 
titled “1956 Political Contributions of 
$500 and Over by Officials of the 225 
Largest Corporations.” I ask unanimous 


ê Shown in exhibit 19, p. 81, as $5,000 (Republican) ($1,500 W). 
1 Shown in exhibit 19, p. 82, as $2,600 veepablionn) (817, 150 D). 
ê Shown in exhibit 19, Pp. re as 
* Shown in exhibit 19, p. 82, as $3, mocrat), 

» Shown in exhibit 19, p. a3 as $1,000 (Republican), 


punan; 


consent that my exhibit 8 be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Exursir 8.—Comparison of subcommittee exhibit 19 showing 1956 political contributions of $500 and over by officials of the 100 largest 
military prime contractors with amounts listed in subcommittee exhibits 12, 25, and 26 


Allis Chalmer: Manufacturing Co.: 
Cc / 
rn 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.: 
Flynt Henry N 


Goler. Frederick . nnnannaninnno — 
Continental Oil Co.: Whitney, George. 


Curtiss-Wright: 
Company totals.. 
Beinecke, Edwin 


totals. 


Whiting, Dwight. 
Du Pont, E. L ee Nemours: 

Company to 

Brown, 


Geh, I cae 


Dodge, M. Hartley. 
Du Pont, Henry 


Greenewalt, Crawford K 


Peyton, B 
Sharp, 


See footnotes it ona of table. 


—— ——ͤ õ — .... 


anlage SES 


Exhibit 19 Exhibit 12 


Republican | Democrat | Republican | Democrat 


Republican 


Exhibit 25 


Exhibit 26 


Democrat | Republican 
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Exursir 8.—Comparison of subcommittee exhibit Ig showing 1956 political contributions of $500 and over by officials of the 100 largest 
military prime contractors with amounts listed in subcommittee exhibits 12, 25, and 26—Continued 


Exhibit 19 Exhibit 25 Exhibit 26 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.: 
Com: 


Company totals 
David, Donald K. 
ee ..... 


inecke, Edwin J. 


TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—— TES 
. RTENE ENTA 


General Precision Equipment Co.: Clarkson, R. L. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.: 
Company totals 
ped dE- 3S a 

Gulf Oil: Brown, Donaldson . 


Stuart, John_. 
inert tional 8 & Telegraph Corp. 
s. 


T 100 

Seren kek 05 

(1, 000 

1, 500 

3, 500 

a on 7 8 Sah 3 : 108 
TH! d. ³˙—— K e 36 

—F—————— 3,250 


See footnotes at end uf table. 
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EXHTBTr 8.—Comparison of subcommittee exhibit 19 showing 


Exhibit 19 


Standard Oil of Indiana: 
8 hares — PCT 
Brown, 


22 


Se 


Pew, 


Compan totals.. 
Barris, Henry , E a 


Tidewster Associated Oil: 


AS n — Hex 
82 83 888 


Union Oil Co. 


Stoddard, Harry 
Westinghouse Electric Co 
CC TA ¶— OET 
Patterson, William A. #7. 
Weaver, G. 


t Shown in exhibit 20, p. 83, as $4,000 95 Gp pee — * 
2 Shown in exhibit 20, p. 83, as $2,000 (Republican) ($500 W). 
4 1 1 ah in exhibit 18, a 77, as $9,500 (Republican), 
ot sho 
5 Shown in "exhibit 11, p. 65 Du Pont family) as $19,500 (Republican) ($8,500 W). 
ë Contribution of Hugh Rodney Sharp, wh ED ow ed up in exhibits 19 and 25; Hugh 


Rodney Sharp, Jr., appears in exhibit 11, Pont family) as $500 (Republican), 
1 Shown in exhibit 11, p. — he family) ra 1 (Republican) ($2,690 W). 
Shown In exhibit 20, p. 83, Republ can). 


* Shown in exhibit 20, p. 83, pos 815 500 Kerb ican). 
23 26 includes $1,000 Republican contribution of H. W. Anderson and 


ton, 
1 No contribution is shown for Thomas J. Watson in exhibit 26; however, $6,000 
9 is shown for Mrs. Thomas J. Watson. 
hon in exhibit 20, p. 84, as $8,250 (Kepablean) 
® Shown in exhibit 20, p. 84, as $1,500 (Repub! lican), 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have also compared in a similar fashion 
the subcommittee’s exhibit 20 entitled 
“1956 Political Contributions of $500 and 
Over by Officials of 88 Corporations Par- 
ticipating in the Atomic Energy Pro- 
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1956 political contributions of ot te and over by officials of the 100 largest 
military prime contractors with amounts listed in subcommittee exhibits 12, 25, 


Republican | Democrat | Republican | Democrat 


gram,” and subcommittee exhibit 25, en- 
titled “1956 Political Contributions of 
$500 and Over by Officials of the 225 
Largest Corporations.” 
I ask unanimous consent that my ex- 
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, and 26—Continued 


Republican | Democrat 


Exhibit 12 Exhibit 26 


Republican] Democrat 


$14, 150 


——— —— 


1 Shown In exhibit 20, p. 84, as $1,125 (Republican), 

ee in exhibit 20, P. 84, as $625 (Republican)-$500 (Democrat); not shown in 
ex 

1 Shown in exhibit 15, Pi Mp as $24,500 (Republican), 

1 Not shown in exhibit p. 73. 

18 Shown in exhibit 15, 8 SP ‘as $12,000 (Republican). 

19 Shown soll gd . 25-26 (Douglas Aircraft) as $500 (Republican), 

Total sh read $8,500 N 

u Shown in exhibit 18, p. 78, as $5,500 (Republican) ($1,500 W 

2 Shown in exhibit 18, p. 78, as $2,000 (Republican)-$14, 150 8 

z Not shown in exhibit 18, p. 78. 

1 Not shown in exhibit 18, p. 78. 

% Shown in exhibit 18, p. 78, as $1,000 (Republican) (W). 

3 Shown in exhibit 20, p. 85, as $42,250 ( peer 

un Shown in exhibit 20; p. 85, as $1,500 (Republican). 


hibit 9 to be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, 


ExHInIT 9.—Comparison of subcommittee exhibit 20 showing 1956 political contributions of $500 and over by officials of 88 corpora- 
tions participating in the atomic energy program with amounts listed in subcommittee exhibits 12, 26, and 26 


Exhibit 20 


Allis Chalmers ne Oo.: 
Kahler. x: ea enc S O A 
rnest 5 FTT 
Climax Uranium Molybdenum fo. Hochschild, Walter 
Consolidated Edison of New Yor 
Company totals.. 
Bauer, Harry J.. 
Ecker, Frederick 


Shepard, Howard O. 
Whitney, George 22 SOG as SSS 


Detroit Edison Co.: 
rh EEEE 
Cisler, Walker L... 
Fisher, — 40 ae 

General Electric Cor ep 
Company totals 
8 onald —. 

ord, Henry. II 


. Wade 28S RISE IS ROR. eee eee 1, 000 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Republican | Democrat | Republican | Democrat 


Exhibit 12 Exhibit 25 Exhibit 26 


Republican | Democrat | Republican | Democrat 
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Exnrsrr 9.—Comparison of subcommittee exhibit 20 showing 1956 political contributions of $500 and over by officials of 88 corpor- 
ations participating 2 the atomic energy program with amounts listed in subcommittee exhibits 12, 25, and 26—Continued 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp.: 
MeDougal, Edward D 


— BEE . 


Wood. Robert 
International Nickel Co., Ine.: Rockefeller, Laurance S 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp.: 


Sen 


Patterson, William A. u. 
Weaver, G. H 


1 Shown in exhibit 19, p. 79, as $3,000 (Republican). 
2 Shown in exhibit 19, p. 79, as $1,000 (Republican). 
3 Not shown, 

* Shown in exhibit 19, p: 80, as $68,349 (Republican), 
$ Shown in exhibit 11 ( ord 


6 Shown in exhibit 19, p. 80, as $500 (Republican), 
7 Miscellaneous. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
subcommittee’s next exhibit, their ex- 
hibit 21, lists those “Individuals Who 
Contributed $500 and Over in 1956 to 
Candidates or Committees in Both 
Parties.” This is shown on page 85 of 
the report. 

The text includes this statement: 

A master list showing all such contribu- 
tions known to the subcommittee appears 
in exhibit 26. 


Republican | Democrat 


) 
family), E. 66, as $18,099 (Republican), ($2,699 W). 
e 


Exhibit 20 Exhibit 12 


Republican | Democrat 


Exhibit 25 


Exhibit 26 


Republican | Democrat | Republican | Democrat 


# Shown in exhibit 19, p. 81, as $5,500 (Republican). 
Not shown in exhibit 19, p. 81, 
® Shown in exhibit 19, p. 81, as $500 (Republican). 


Of course, exhibit 26 has been modified 
and supplemented by the questionnaire 
sent to those who are shown as having 
contributed more than $5,000, and these 
revised contributions were shown by the 
subcommittee in exhibit 12. 

If the staff had had any competence 
whatsoever, it would have been a very 
simple task to have produced an ac- 
curate compilation of individuals who 


u Shown in exhibit 19, p. 81, as $500 (Democrat). 
u Shown in exhibit 19, p. 82, as $41,750 (Republican), 
® Shown in exhibit 19, p. 82, as $1,000 (Republican), 


contributed $500 and more to candidates 
or committees in both parties. 

My next exhibit shows the individuals 
who did, in fact, contribute to both 
parties, and who were not correctly 
listed in exhibit 21. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my exhibit 
10 be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Exaursit 10.— Individuals shown either in exhibit 12 or 26 as having contributed $500 or more to candidates or committees in both parties, 
who were not correctly listed in subcommittee’s exhibit 21 


Exhibit 21 


Exhibit 12 Exhibit 26 


Republican | Democrat | Republican | Democrat | Republican | Democrat 
Bernhard, Mr. and Mrs, Richard J I | ERR any E eS E Ea Lea ($3, 500 W) 
Brown, Bac; ANG Mars, E.W (GRAYS) . . W (9 
Coffin; Mr. and Mrs. H. Errol (Alice)... 22.2 cennn-nennwecneenenennacnaesvecenanan ($2, 500 W) 5, 000 
Draper, E ncn nnn . , ] , KK» ES TN al.) A Pane eee Tames 000 5, 000 
Field, Mr. and Mrs. Marshall, Jr. (Katherine W.) We pL ee. 500 500 
. ß N A E SEOS OE a eee | ee) Pa o A E ee 500 5, 500 
Gimbel, Mr. and Mrs. Bernard F. (Alva) @) 000 5.000 
Gross, Robert E 09 625 500 
„George R 00 500 500 
ubbard, Mrs. Elisha Dyer. 8, 000 3, 000 3, 000 
COOS T T ) eee, EOT — PR — 500 500 
Lasker, Mrs. Albert D. (Mary Woodward) z 1, 000 27, 000 
A i O AE E . f f R SS 500 500 
Leidesdorf, Samuel DP () 5, 500 @) 
Merson, David K 00! | Peer a lon 3, 000 1, 000 
Miccio, Joseph V. a, Bat DASE R 500 500 
Schaefer, R. J 8,000 3, 000 2. 000 
Smith, G. R. 8 6 1.000 500 
Sullivan, Raymond F TV öĩ O 500 500 
‘Weller, Mr. and’ Mra. J.D. QDoris) e...... 500 500 5, 500 
(2, 500W) 
Not shown, 2 Less than $500, 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
subcommittee’s exhibit 22, which starts 
on page 86, is entitled “1956 Political 
Contributions of $500 and Over by Per- 
sons Belonging to Selected Special 
Groups.” 

In the first place, I question the pro- 
priety of selecting for this type of treat- 
ment any 13 special groups out of our 
entire community. I am sure the same 
names could have been assembled if 
other groups had been chosen. The 
names of these citizens would undoubt- 


edly appear among the members of the 
Community Chest, the trustees of our 
leading universities, art museums, sym- 
phony orchestras, charitable founda- 
tions, scientific societies, and other cul- 
tural organizations. 

As an illustration, I have checked the 
names of the members of the boards of 
trustees of six of our great universities 
against the contributions listed in the 
subcommittee’s report in exhibit 26 en- 
titled “1956 Political Contributions of 
$500 and Over—Alphabetical List of 


Contributors Arranged by Party,” and in 
exhibit 12 entitled “1956 Political Con- 
tributors of $5,000 or Over.“ 

The universities I selected are Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
the University of Chicago. The total 
political contributions by those consti- 
tuting the governing bodies of these six 
institutions of learning, as revealed in 
the subcommittee’s report, are $292,672. 
This compares with $275,224 for the ac- 
tive and graduate members of the Busi- 
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ness Advisory Council for the Depart- these institutions, too? Does this indi- of these universities, as revealed in the 
ment of Commerce, 1 of the 13 groups cate that our colleges are subject to subcommittee’s exhibits, be included as 
selected by the subcommittee. This sum political influence? exhibit 11 in my remarks. 

is 39 percent of the figure shown by the Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- There being no objection, the exhibit 
subcommittee for the 13 groups. Are sent that the tabulation I have prepared, was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
we to assume that big business dominates showing the contributions of the trustees as follows: 


ExIIRIT 11.—Contributions of members of the governing bodies of 6 universities 


Exhibit 12 Exhibit 26 


AVery, SOW). E sen —¾— kv 2 —— — — 8 b. 


Cone, Fairfax M. 

Donnelley, Gaylord.. 

pont James H., Jr. 
Marshall 


S A — KK ² ³⁵ A: vw 2 2 
hc A nnna 


Subtotal? (Republican, n and miscellaneous contributions) 
ae Bene t board of trustees: 


Paley, William S 


artn, GOONS Fen nonce ae ee can in Ae ERAT ARAIAN 
Subtotal ? TE bilson, Democratic, and miscellaneous contribut rect 
Harvard 5 board of trustees (corporation fellows and board of overseers): 


Hou pace A Je. 
Lamont 8 8. 


450 W) 

Subtotal (Republican, Democratic, and miscellaneous contributions) . r 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, board of trustees (life members, life members emeriti, special term members, 
alumni term members); 


Beadle, Walter CE 2 ͤͤͤ T E A SOE ] . 8 SSK 
Brophy Thomas > 750 
Go olla Tonis Shattu 2005 
Hage 8 
ak, Crawiord | Histtocis 7,000 
(2,000 W) 
Hanley. yeas er James 2.000 
Loomis, Alfred Lee 1,000 
Me George Wilhelm.. 2.000 
en ::::t!:!::!! — !!!...... 3, 500 
Price, Gwilym Alexander. 1, 500 
Proctor, Redfield 1,000 
ee . e , Utena 
Sprague, Robert Chapman.. 1,000 
Stewart, William Lyman, Jr. g rm 
LIne et iy 6) eS r 1, 000 
Subtotal ? (Republican. Democratic, and miscellaneous contributions 485,450 Jt 


PeBanforth, Dons 14 board of trustees (trustees emeriti, charter trustees, and alumni trustees): 


Dickey, Charles Denston. 


Hadley, Morris. 
ieee A As (Gz OMG) ð ᷣ . ĩ⅛ð -... — SAAN 
Boptotat 3 (Republican, Democratic, and miscellaneous contributions) — ] ] —quoæ ̃᷑̃ 2 
Total, 6 universities, Republican, Democratic, and miscellaneous contributions (ooh COE EE 
1 Miscellaneot 3 Subtotal is arrived at by adding figures in exhibit 12, where they are shown, and 
Exhibit 26.08 Rahowa Goodman, Howard & Wm., $1,132 (Republican), exhibit 26 figures in all other 


Not shown. 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
this sample shows that public-spirited 
citizens will constitute any special group. 
The selection of the particular special 
groups included in the subcommit- 
tee’s report is an obvious attempt to 
place successful members of the busi- 
ness community in a bad light. 

This attempt by the subcommittee to 
associate the names of individuals with 
business organizations represents dema- 
goguery at its worst. However, let me 
point out the errors in the tabulation. 
The subcommittee is again guilty of 
double-counting the same contributors, 
se as to produce meaningless totals. It 
also omitted some contributions, and 
understated others. That attempt 
should be completely discounted. If the 
statistics are correct—and I believe them 
to be correct—they constitute an in- 
credibly bad piece of statistical work. 

Exhibit 22 on page 86 lists 2 tables. 
The first names the 13 selected groups, 
and shows the names of those constitut- 
ing the officers of each group. 

I note that the American Medical As- 
sociation is included. Six officers are 
shown and approximately 150 committee 
members and trustees. I am at a loss 
to know how one can check the names of 
an “approximate” list against a list of 
contributors. Apparently the subcom- 
mittee could make no such check as no 
officer or trustee of the American Medi- 
cal Association is shown as having con- 
tributed $500 to either political party. 
I just do not believe that this can be so. 
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The officers of these 13 groups, includ- 
ing the 150 committee members and 
trustees of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, represent 1,325 listing, without 
regard to duplication. The number giv- 
ing totals 194, only 15 percent of the 
total number of names. In view of the 
small percentage who participated in the 
last campaign by making contributions 
of $500 or over, it is hard to justify the 
inclusion of such a list in this report. 
Why not stress that 85 percent of the 
names constituting the governing bodies 
of these groups did not contribute $500 
or more to either party? 

Mr. President, let me emphasize that 
I do not know the names of all the offi- 
cers of these groups and, hence, have 
been unable to check them against the 
list of contributions of $500 and over, 
shown in table 26, and against the list of 
$5,000 and over, shown in exhibit 12, 
However, I have checked each of the in- 
dividual names listed by the subcommit- 
tee as a member of one of these groups 
who was supposed to have made such a 
contribution. In view of the startling 
number of errors I have found in this 
small sample, I am sure that there must 
have been many more errors and omis- 
sions. 

The second table on page 86 shows the 
contributions of each of the 13 groups, 
and then totals these contributions to 
arrive at a grand total of $751,914. The 
totals for each of the groups are shown. 
Pages 87 through 89 list the names of 
the individuals constituting each group 
and their contributions. 


March 29 


Even the most casual inspection re- 
veals duplicate counting. A contribu- 
tion of $51,125 by Mr. J. Howard Pew 
was included twice, once in the total of 
$171,750 for the American Petroleum 
Institute, and again in the total of 
$81,475 for the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Mr. B. J. Fairless made 
a contribution of $4,500, which was in- 
cluded in the total of $45,100 for the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, and 
again in the total of $275,224 for the 
Business Advisory Council for the De- 
partment of Commerce. Mr. Winthrop 
Aldrich made a contribution of $2,000, 
which was included in the total for the 
Business Advisory Council, and again in 
the group consisting of the chiefs of 
United States diplomatic missions 
abroad. 

There is no defense for such mislead- 
ing figures. The fact that the subtotals 
are shown, and a grand total is included 
in the report, makes it quite apparent 
that someone on the staff either delib- 
erately wished to deceive the Senate, or 
was grossly incompetent. 

Mr. President, when the duplications 
are eliminated, the total of $751,914 drops 
by $102,825, an overstatement of 16 per- 
cent. I have prepared a table which 
lists the most obvious errors and in- 
consistencies, which only casual inspec- 
tion has revealed in exhibit 22. I now 
ask unanimous consent that this table 
appear in the Recorp as my exhibit 12. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXMEIT 12.—Analysis of subcommittee’s exhibit 22 


DUPLICATE LISTINGS 


Amount of 
Name Name Group and Group 3 
contri 
tion 
Aldrich, Winthrop W Pew, J. Howard. . 10.—— 851,125 


Bohen, Fred Rodgers, W. 8. S. 
duPont, Part . Ltt 5 ee Re EET 
pand, Joseph P., Jr... 

Fairless, B. F. Spencer, Kenneth A 
. — 1 1 ‘aylor, Reese H. 

ve, George H. le, Walter C 
McKee, Paul B. z eaa 2 
oy a ee eae No. — sod Total 


Discrepancies 


Name Amount of Exhibit No. Amount of Exhibit No. 
contribution contribution 
GROUP 2. AMERICAN IRON GROUP 2, AMERICAN IRON 
4 STEEL INSTITUTE & STEEL INSTITUTE—Ccon, 
Snyder, William P., Ir. $2,750 R | Exhibit 22 (AIST). Windfohr, Robert F $5,000 R | Exhibit 12, 
= SR. TEE W ce ae eR S AE Exhibit 19 (General Dynamics). 
6,000 R | Exhibit 22 (APD 
GROUP 4. AMERICAN (2,000 W) 
, a tee WO ,, Me tamnwdcpnant 2 25 (General Dynamics). 
Halanan, Walter 8......... C Se 2 gee, Soares Den 
4 fian B acti = (APD, GROUP 6, BUSINESS 
* x * 
Jennings, B. Brewster. 3,000 R | Exhibit 18, Socony Mobil. ahh ie as 
(800 W) | Exhibit 19, Socony Mobil. Avildsen, Clarence. 1,000 D | Exhibit 22 (BAO).] 
Exhibit 22, (APD. 1,500 D | Exhibit 26. 
+ 5 Exhibit 25 25, my Mobil. Clay, Lucius D. Sed a 5 Exhibit 12, 
o TRA } 000 R Exhibit 22 MAPI -A / chr sik Exhibit 19 (General Motors); 
xh 
Taylor, Reese H. 600 R | Exhibit 18, Union Ou. 88888 W) n 
3 Exhibit 2 3 È 200 R : Exhibit 25 (General Motors): 
"3500 R Exhibit 22, (APD. Ford, Henry, II. 18, 609 R | E amily); 
. Exhibit 25, Union Oil, , i 609 15 eee 
eee Exhibit 26. 18,899 R | Exhibit 12, 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Exhibit No. 


Exhibit 12. 
Exhibit 15 ‘General Electric), 
20 (General Electri 


Exhibit a 
Exhibit 4 AC). 
Exhibit 25 (General Electric), 


Exhibit 15 (American Airlines), 
Exhibit 22 (BAC), 
3 2⁵ (American Airlines), 


n 
Exh! 5 5 25 (Guarantee Trust of New 


Exhibit 26, 


Exhibit 22 (grou; 
Exhibit 12, wi 
Exhibit 26, 


andi 22 2N tional Coal Association) 
x atio; 
Exhibit 
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Name Amount of Exhibit No. 
- contribution 
GROUP 2, AMERICAN IRON GROUP 2. AMERICAN IRON 
& STEEL INSTITUTE— & STEEL INSTITUTE— 
continued (2, 500 W). me gg arma 
Ford, Henry II D Ford Motor Cor D Db 
F Exhibit 22 (B 
500 R | Exhibit 26 Ford Motor Oo.). 
(2, 500 W) 
Geler, Frederick v 2,500 R W 19 (Cincinnati Milling Machine dean eae 
3,500 R | Exhibit 2 (BAC); a aia ca 
Greenewalt, Crawford H. Pore Exhibit 11 (Du Pont family); 
De Ce ee Exhibit 12. Wilson, Charles E. 
— ES KRN 19 (du Pont (E. I) de Nemours 
— ee Exhibit 22 17 5 0). 
BLE N, TORR 25 (du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours || GROUP 7. CHIEFS OF UNITED 
& Co.). STATES DIPLOMATIC MIS- 
7,000 R | Exhibit 26. SIONS ABROAD EXCLUSIVE 
(2,000 W) OF CAREER FOREIGN 
Harriman, W. A 4. 500 D meer a aca family). SERVICE OFFICERS 
— xX 
4 Eahidit erg Ol, Ne Jersey) iarann) AAR came 
xh an o Jersey). 
re ae eaea a . Exhibit 19 (Standard Oil, New Jersey), 
-| Exhibit 22 (BAC 
Exhibit 25 (Standard Oil, New Jersey). GROUP 12. NATIONAL COAL 
Erhidit 22 22 (BAC) an 
X . 
Noyes, Nicholas H Exhibit 26. Laviers, Harry 
Not shown. 
EXHIBIT 12. ANALYSIS OF SUBCOMMITTEE cerning these specific contributions, if 


EXHIBIT 22 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Before leaving 
the subcommittees’ exhibit 22, may I 
comment on the inclusion of one of the 
selected groups of individuals, chiefs of 
United States diplomatic missions abroad 
exclusive of career Foreign Service of- 
ficers. One of the largest contributors to 
this list is our former Ambassador to 
Italy, Mrs. Clare Luce. Only last De- 
cember, before her retirement, Mrs. Luce 
urged upon the Congress that we in- 
crease the emoluments of the career 
Foreign Service officers, so that such 
officers could be named to the more im- 
portant diplomatic posts. It is a well- 
known fact that these posts now can only 
be accepted by persons of great wealth, 
as we expect them to use their private 
funds to pay necessary expenses of rep- 
resenting our Government in the more 
important capitals of the world. Since 
that is the case, is it so unusual that 
such individuals would wish to support 
the political party of their choice, which- 
ever one it might be? Why should we not 
expect these people to contribute to the 
election of a President whose foreign 
policies they will implement with their 
own personal funds? 

Mr. President, up to this point I have 
not noted any instances where the report 
of the subcommittee indicated a viola- 
tion of existing law. The subcommittee 
is strangely silent with respect to exhibit 
23, entitled “Illustrative List of Political 
Contributions of $500 and Over Made in 
1956 by Partnerships, Estates, and 
Others.” 

The Corrupt Practices Act specifically 
forbids political contributions by corpo- 
rations. Yet on page 89 I find the fol- 
lowing contributions shown by organiza- 
tions which I believe are incorporated. 
It would seem that the subcommittee 
would have made some explanation con- 


they had had it at their command. 

At this point, Mr. President, I shall list 
the names of those corporations shown 
by the subcommittee in exhibit 23 as hav- 
ing made political contributions during 
the last campaign: 


Amount of 
Contributor: contribution 
Emile M. Babst & Co., Inc., New Or- 
en ̃ Ar... .. 8500 


J. Ray McDermott & Co., Harvey, 
La 


EERE TERE ae ee La Ta 500 
Walther Bros. Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
r NEDE, EEI A OERE ONT R 500 
E. J. Blieler Equipment Co., Needham 
Heights, Masses 1. 000 
Long, Quinn & Boyland Co., New 
( eae EN S 500 
Beach Haven Management Co., New 
Ä 1. 000 
Shore Hanen Management Co., New 
o N 1, 000 
Schaffer Brewing Co., Brooklyn, 
777 AASEN peel 500 
Trunz, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 2 500 
Willys Motors, Toledo, Ohio._...... 500 
Callan Construction Co., Bristol, 
py as Ree) ᷣ :P 500 
Courtois Sand & Gravel Co., Paw- 
. . ———— E 500 
Universal Construction Co., Paw- 
Baie i NE TT 600 
L. & L. Investment Co., Seattle, 
ba | ca ee A FR an 500 


Mr. President, the report of the sub- 
committee, in its conclusions and ob- 
servations, said: 

A geographical concentration of political 
contributions is also disclosed (exhibit 27). 
(P. 3.) 


Exhibit 27 contains the IBM card list- 
ings as exhibit 26, arranged by States. 
Let me first read the description of ex- 
hibit 26, and then the description of ex- 
hibit 27. Exhibit 26 is entitled “1956 
Political Contributions of $500 and 
Over—Alphabetical List of Contributors 
Arranged by Party—January 1—-Novem- 
ber 30.” Exhibit 27 is entitled “1956 Po- 


litical Contributions of $500 and Over— 
Alphabetical List of Contributors Ar- 
ranged by Parties and by States—Jan- 
uary 1-November 30.” 

The subcommittee, in its explanatory 
remarks relating to exhibit 27, said: 

Names, addresses, and amounts are almost 
invariably listed as reported. Where obvious 
errors in spelling or addresses were reported, 
the subcommittee staff attempted to make 
corrections. In a number of cases, however, 
variant spellings were noted in standard 
references, in city directories, and in tele- 
phone books, and it has not been feasible to 
make all desirable corrections. 


One again I will show the Senate that 
the geographical listing, so elaborately 
portrayed in exhibit 27, is valueless. 

Let us begin by examining the alpha- 
betical listing in exhibit 26. On page 
26-2 the name Eva Adams appears, ad- 
dress not given. Every Senator, I am 
sure, respects and admires the able ad- 
ministrative assistant of the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada, whose work is so well 
known that it was discussed in a fea- 
tured article in a national magazine. 
On page 26-5 we find the name of Alan 
Bible with the address 9421 Crosby Road, 
Silver Spring, Md. The staff of the 
subcommittee may have checked tele- 
phone books and city directories, but 
they certainly did not consult the Con- 
gressional Directory in order to deter- 
mine the correct political address for 
these individuals. Page 27-21 lists the 
Democratic contributions for the State 
of Nevada. The two contributions I 
have just mentioned, which total $1,800, 
or 14 percent of the $13,000 shown by 
the subcommittee for the State of 
Nevada, are conspicuously absent. Page 
27-15 shows the contribution by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Nevada 
under the Maryland listing. An exami- 
nation of the statistics for the State of 
Nevada documents my criticism of ex- 
hibit 27. 
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Lest I be accused of partisanship in 
commenting on the contributions from 
my good friend, the junior Senator from 
Nevada, whom I greatly respect and 
admire, may I mention that the sub- 
committee was unable to identify other 
prominent personages. These uniden- 
tified individuals are listed on pages 27- 
196 through 27-198. Their contribu- 
tions to the Republicans total $79,625. I 
find among them names we all know— 
Irma V. Capehart, the wife of our col- 
league, the senior Senator from Indiana; 
Henry Luce; and Morris Cafritz. 

It is difficult for me to understand the 
presentation of such statistics. If the 
subcommittee had even made an at- 
tempt to do what it claimed to have done 
by checking city directories and tele- 
phone books, these unidentified individ- 
uals could have been correctly allocated 
to the States where they belonged. Even 
without using these directories, correc- 
tions could be made. Page 27-197 shows 
three contributions from Henry Maxwell 
Gluck. They obviously were made by 
the individual listed on page 26-97, who 
made a number of other contributions, 
all of which show the address, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.” 

One further deficiency in the geo- 
graphical listing arises from the fact 
that in many instances the same indi- 
vidual made contributions from differ- 
ent addresses, and the money was ac- 
‘cordingly allocated to a number of 
States. Such a procedure is meaning- 
less and somewhat ridiculous. Let me 
cite just one example. Page 26-73 lists 
three contributions by Robert Coe, a 
member of the diplomatic corps; $1,500 
was allocated to Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and $3,440 to Cody, Wyo. Page 27-194 
shows the $3,440 contributed Mr. Coe in 
the Wyoming listing. The remaining 
$1,500 is shown on page 27-196 as a con- 
tribution from Copenhagen, Denmark. 

The subcommittee was not interested 
in determining facts. They were more 
concerned with attempting to show that 
large contributors in New York and in 
other Eastern States were dominating 
the political scene. It is only natural 
that there should be more large con- 
tributors from those States having the 
largest proportion of individuals with 
high incomes. I would suspect any fig- 
ures which showed anything else to be 
the case. 

The subcommittee is again guilty of 
demagogery, when it states on page 4: 

In the State of Delaware, the residence of 
many of the members of the Du Pont family 
where according to the 1950 census the total 
population is only 318,000, Republican con- 
tributions in the amount of $500 and over 
aggregated $232,589. This exceeds the 
amount of such contributions received by 
the Democrats from 30 States whose com- 
bined population is in excess of 54 million, 


If we wish to indulge in such nonsense, 
I might point out that Mr. Christie, a 
single individual, made a contribution to 
the Democrats which exceeds the re- 
ceipts credited to the Republicans in 
exhibit 27 from 10 States. My next ex- 
hibit shows the contributions reported 
by the subcommittee in exhibit 27 for 
these 10 States together with the popu- 
lation shown in the 1950 census. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
hibit be printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Exuisir 13.—Comparison of receipts to the 
Democratic Party by its largest contribu- 
tor with Republican contributions shown 
in subcommittee’s exhibit 27 from 10 
States 


Republican 
Population] contribu- 
tions 


State 


$9, 750 
2.000 
11, 100 
4, 500 
4, 250 
11, 300 
10, 000 
4,000 
10, 850 
2, 500 


70, 250 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this afternoon I advised the Senate 
that I would conclude my remarks with a 
discussion of overall campaign expendi- 
tures revealed in exhibit 1, the activities 
of labor as set forth in exhibit 5, and the 
receipts and expenditures of senatorial 
candidates and committees set forth in 
exhibit 6. Since we have just reviewed 
the geographical distribution of cam- 
paign contributions, I shall now dis- 
cuss the subcommittee’s comments on 
the receipts and expenditures of sena- 
torial candidates and committees. On 
page 5 the subcommittee states: 

Interstate campaign contributions in sen- 
atorial elections should, in all events, be 
sharply curbed. The subcommittee is con- 
cerned with the extent to which contribu- 
tions have been made to candidates and 
committees of one State by citizens and 
groups from other States. We feel that it is 
the prerogative of the citizens of a given 
State to elect Senators and Representatives 
of their own choosing without undue inter- 
ference from without. * * * Some indica- 
tion of the volume of interstate movement 
of campaign funds can be ascertained from 
an examination of exhibit 6 and the exhibits 
listing campaign contributions of $500 and 
more. This will become even more apparent 
by an examination of the contributions listed 
by States in exhibit 27. 


The subcommittee was again primari- 
ly concerned with large contributions by 
individuals, and relied upon the inade- 
quate geographical data supplied in ex- 
hibit 27 for its findings. 

In my capacity as chairman of the na- 
tional Republican senatorial committee, 
I haye carefully reviewed subcommittee 
exhibit 6, which starts on page 48 of the 
report. This exhibit lists the contribu- 
tions from out of State of $500 and over 
for each senatorial candidate. I find 
that the total out-of-State contributions 
in senatorial contests during the 1956 
campaign, as reported by the subcommit- 
tee, were $443,609 for the Democrats, and 
$373,098 for the Republicans. There is 
nothing in the text to suggest that the 
Democrats received more out-of-State 
money than did the Republicans. 

Now let us turn to the contributions 
and expenditures of national labor com- 
mittees. These are set forth in exhibit 5. 
Page 46 shows the “transfers of funds 
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from 17 national labor campaign groups 
to Democratic candidates or committees, 
United States Senate.” I find that of the 
total transfers by the 17 national labor 
committees to Democratic Senate candi- 
dates or committees, 88 percent went to 
candidates in 13 States. The amount of 
money reported by these labor organiza- 
tions as transfers to the Democratic Sen- 
ate committees in these States repre- 
sented 71.6 percent of the amount re- 
ported by the senatorial candidates in 
these same 13 States as out-of-State 
funds. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a com- 
parison of the out-of-Siate transfers 
reported in senatorial contests in ex- 
hibit 6 with those shown in exhibit 5. I 
think it is quite apparent that the trans- 
fers of funds by national labor commit- 
tees to Senate campaign committees have 
accounted for the largest out-of-State 
Seely reported by Democratic candi- 

tes. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my exhibit 14, which compares 
the subcommittees’ exhibits 5 and 6 may 
be printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exuisir 14.—Comparison of contributions to 
senatorial candidates and committees from 
out-of-State, subcommittee exhibit 6, with 
transfers from 17 national labor campaign 
groups to Democratie candidates or com- 


mittees United States Senate, subcommit- 
tee exhibit 5 


Transfers from | Contributions 


17 national from out-of- 
tate, $500 and 
groups | over, to Demo- 

cratie Senate 
candidates and 

committees 
California. 450 
Colorado !__... 20, 000 * 500 
Connecticut. 27, 500 34,000 
ho. 13, 650 29, 300 
Illinois. 29, 000 51, 600 
Indiana 80, 737 40, 600 
Towa... 8, 500 10, 070 
Maryland. 27, 000 43, 250 
issouri 9, 500 9, 600 
New York 12, 983 29, 200 
Oregon 37, 300 46, 550 
Pennsylvania. 28, 400 36, 500 
3 26, 750 23, 200 
Total 287, 820 401, 820 


1 Transfers from 17 national labor committees exceed 
total out-of-State $500-and-over contributions. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The report, on 
page 2, shows total net expenditures by 
labor of $941,271. Yet, on page 8 of this 
Same report, the subcommittee states 
contributions and expenditures of na- 
tional labor committees were approxi- 
mately $2,157,000, of which almost 75 
percent was disbursed by transfer to 
other campaign groups. 

Furthermore, the report on page 47 
shows expenditures by State and local 
labor organizations during the brief 3- 
month period of the subcommittee’s 
study totaling approximately $830,344, of 
which again more than half, or $429,808, 
is shown to have been transferred to oth- 
er campaign groups, There can be no 
question from the subcommittee’s own 
figures that the expenditures by labor 
in the last campaign must have exceeded 
$3 million, rather than the $941,271 set 
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forth on page 2 of the subcommittee’s 
report. 

The contributions and expenditures 
included in the subcommittee’s report 
cover only so-called voluntary contribu- 
tions by union members to union political 
committees. I do not object to voluntary 
contributions for political activity by any 
person or group if I am sure that the 
contributions are, in fact, truly volun- 
tary. The largest expenditures by na- 
tional and local labor groups in the 1956 
campaign are omitted from the report. 
These are the expenditures for so-called 
education which are financed by union 
treasuries from union dues. They pay 
for television programs and the publica- 
tion of political books and pamphlets 
bearing the label education. These ex- 
penditures continue throughout the year, 
not merely during the 3 months of a 
campaign. Their cost is unknown. In 
addition, paid union personnel have par- 
ticipated actively in political campaigns 
and their salaries and expenses have 
been paid by union members who have 
no choice but to support these activities 
if they wish to hold their jobs if they 
are employed in establishments which 
have signed union-shop agreements. 

For some time labor organizations 
have been allowed to make their own 
definition of what constituted a political 
expenditure. On page 24 the subcom- 
mittee said: 

The representatives of labor cited the fol- 
lowing examples of activity in which they, 
under their constitutional right, are per- 
mitted to engage, with the use of general 
union funds: 

(1) Systematically organize drives 
registration of voters. 

(2) Carry out a systematic program of 
political- education, including organization 
of schools where political questions are dis- 
cussed, and the compliation and distribution 
of voting records; and 

(3) Exercise the right of free speech by 
expressing their views on political questions 
in print and by means of television and radio 
and otherwise. 


I am familiar with the voting records 
compiled and distributed during the last 
campaign. I understand that 16 million 
copies of a booklet prepared by COPE, 
the AFL-CIO ‘Committee on Political 
Education, were distributed. This book- 
let was supposed to portray the voting 
records of Senators and Representatives. 
I found that in the case of the Senate, 
only 20 rollcalls had been selected from 
a 10-year period. They represented only 
1.3 percent of all such rollealls. Since 
many incumbent Senators who were 
candidates in the last election were not 
Members of the Senate when some of 
these rollcalls were taken, it provided a 
most inaccurate political education to 
the membership of the AFL-CIO. The 
preparation and distribution of these 
voting records was not included in the 
expenditures listed by the subcommit- 
tee on either page 2 or page 8 of its 
report, which I have previously referred 
to 


for 


The subcommittee on page 24 said: 


In the near future, a decision is expected 
in the case of United States v. International 
Union, United Automobile, etc., Workers, 
now pending before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, on appeal by the Depart- 
ment of Justice from a decision of Judge 
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Picard of the Federal District Court of the 
Eastern District of Michigan. In that deci- 
sion, it was held that expenditures made by 
a labor union from its general treasury for 
television broadcasts endorsing political can- 
didates were not expenditures prohibited by 
section 610 of the Corrupt Practice Act. 


On Monday, March 11, the Supreme 
Court in a 5 to 3 decision, delivered by 
Justice Frankfurter, reversed the dis- 
trict court’s dismissal of the indictment 
against the UAW in this case. The Jus- 
tices in the majority opinion said: 

Our reversal of the district judge's erro- 
neous construction clears the way for the 
prosecution to proceed. 

To deny that such activity as the UAW is 
charged with did not constitute an expendi- 
ture under the law would be to deny the long 
series of congressional efforts calculated to 
avoid the deleterious influences on Federal 
elections resulting from the use of money 
by those who exercise control over large 
aggregations of capital. 


The case will now be tried on the facts. 
As a sort of guide for lower court action, 
the Justices posed a series of questions 
to indicate the covert issues that may 
be involved in this case. 

For example, was the broadcast paid for 
out of the general dues of the union member- 
ship, or may the fund be fairly said to have 
been obtained on a voluntary basis? 

Did the broadcast reach the public at 
large, or only those affiliated with the ap- 
pellee? 

Did it constitute active electioneering, or 
simply state the record of particular candi- 
dates on economic issues? 

Did the union sponsor the broadcast with 
the intent to affect the results of the elec- 
tion? 


Perhaps we will have a judicial defini- 
tion of what constitutes political activity 
by labor organizations to guide us in our 
own legislative endeavors dealing with 
campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures. 

I am convinced that the power of cer- 
tain labor leaders to transfer the funds 
contributed by their membership at will 
is a power which vastly exceeds that 
of any single contributor or group of 
wealthy contributors. I need only point 
out that Mr. Walter Reuther in his testi- 
mony before the subcommittee proposed 
a limitation on campaign contributions 
of $5 per voter. He would permit a maxi- 
mum contribution of $20 in a Presiden- 
tial election year with $5 for the Presi- 
dential candidate, $5 for the senatorial 
candidate, $5 for the Congressional can- 
didate, and $5 for the political party. It 
would not be difficult to foresee where all 
political power would ultimately lie, if 
any such proposal were seriously con- 
sidered without at the same time curbing 
the use of union funds for so-called polit. 
ical education. 

I believe in the right of free speech, as- 
sembly, and petition which the first 
amendment of our Constitution guaran- 
tees to everyone in this great country. 
I will never propose enacting any meas- 
ure which would curb that right. How- 
ever, we expect leaders who speak for a 
group to voice the opinions of the individ- 
uals constituting that group rather than 
their own political views. The results 
of the last election clearly show that 
many union members whose dues finan- 
ced so-called political education to ad- 
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vance the Democratic cause actually 
voted Republican. Those union mem- 
bers, in effect, were forced to contribute 
dues under a union-shop agreement to 
pay for a political campaign in opposi- 
tion to their own political beliefs, At 
least that is what I believe. 

The Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947 provides that a union which is 
certified as a bargaining agent for a ma- 
jority of the employees in any establish- 
ment shall represent all the employees in 
collective bargaining negotiations and in 
handling of all grievances with the em- 
ployer. The Congress provided that 
union-shop agreements not prohibited by 
State or territorial law could be executed 
by unions and employers. This seems 
reasonable as the unions claim they want 
all members of the bargaining unit to 
contribute toward the benefits all the em- 
ployees receive from the activities of the 
union working as their agent. 

The Congress certainly did not pro- 
pose authorizing compulsory membership 
in a political party. Under many of our 
present agreements, such as those which 
prevail in the steel and automobile in- 
dustries, this is exactly what we have 
done. 

I believe that any group has the right 
of free political expression under the 
first amendment if it only includes mem- 
bers who are free to leave the group at 
any time without loss of their livelihood. 
I would never curb that right. However, 
unions who have executed union-shop 
agreements, and hence have captive 
members, are not in this position. 

Mr. President, I believe we must amend 
the Labor Management Relations Act so 
that ever union will have the choice of 
whether it wishes to operate as a politi- 
cal party or as a trade union. If it 
chooses to act as a political party it will 
enjoy the immunities of the first amend- 
ment, but lose the right to negotiate 
union-shop agreements. If it wishes to 
confine itself to acting as a bargaining 
agent for its members and not as a po- 
litical party, it should be permitted to 
ask for union-shop agreements similar 
to those now in effect. I know we can- 
not continue our present course of fos- 
tering compulsory membership in polit- 
ical parties. This was the technique 
used by Mussolini and Hitler. It is fas- 
cism and not Americanism. 

I am sure that the Congress can write 
more realistic election laws than those 
we now have. But we will receive no 
help or guidance from the report filed 
by the subcommittee covering the past 
campaign. We must approach our task 
with open minds and no preconceived 
notions other than to assure that the 
will of the American people prevails in 
each and every election contest, and that 
adequate funds may be contributed and 
spent to properly present the programs 
of the parties and candidates to the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

In closing, I do not expect the majority 
members of the subcommittee to reply 
to any of my criticisms of their report 
without first examining the tables I have 
inserted in the Recorp, and which will 
be available to them tomorrow in the 
Recorp. However, in view of the pub- 
licity the report received at the time 
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it was issued and the great public ex- 
pense involved in its preparation, the 
majority members of the subcommittee 
have an obligation to the Senate to ex- 
plain how these errors occurred, 

` Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas 
yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] for a 
painstaking job, accurately and fairly 
and thoroughly done. It is indeed an 
excellent job. 8 

I am aware the work the Senator has 
put into his analysis of the report of the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions has taken many, many weeks. It 
is regrettable that the Senator’s remarks 
and exhibits cannot be placed in the 
hands of every citizen who received the 
so-called Gore report. 

As a member of the so-called Gore 
committee who dissented from every 
finding in the report, I have been aware 
of the need for an analysis such as the 
Senator from Kansas has made. I re- 
gret that I did not have time to make 
such an analysis. 

I received the so-called Gore report 
late on Friday, and had to meet a dead- 
line on the following Tuesday for cer- 
tain minority views. It so happened 
that particular weekend was the week- 
end of the Presidential inauguration. 
Like other Senators, I had many peo- 
ple from my State visiting in town dur- 
ing that time, and I wished to attend 
the inaugural functions myself. 

I know something about how much 
time the Senator from Kansas has de- 
voted to his analysis, and I know it rep- 
resents weeks and weeks of effort. 

The Senator from Kansas has given 
the American people a glimpse of the 
truth, pointing out the gross errors, mis- 
statements, and misleading conclusions 
of the report which was circulated 
around the Senate. Incidentally, the re- 
port has never been submitted to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
or to the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections, although it has appeared 
throughout the land as a committee 
print. 

I am also aware of the fact that no 
longer can a person secure a copy of that 
report. The supply has been exhausted. 
I believe the report should not be re- 
printed until all the errors, misstate- 
ments, inaccuracies, and misleading con- 
clusions have been removed or corrected. 

Mr. President if the distinguished Sen- 
ator will yield further? 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr.CURTIS. I wish to point out that 
I have received a letter from the presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association 
commenting not only upon this report 
but upon the releases which were pub- 
lished with reference to it. One of the 
groups singled out was the American 
Bar Association, and the statement was 
made that certain individual members 
of the bar association had made politi- 
cal contributions. I shall not read all 
of the letter of President David F. Max- 
well of the American Bar Association, 
but I wish to read to the Senate for the 
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information of all citizens a few words 
from the letter. President Maxwell 
says: 

Under this heading the name of the Amer- 
tcan Bar Association appeared, followed by 
figures indicating contributions of $5,000 
to the Republican and $2,500 to the Demo- 
cratic national committees. 

Actually, these were purely individual 
gifts of six men who happen to be mrembers 
of the American Bar Association. But many 
of our members and others who read this 
article concluded the American Bar Associa- 
tion had made these contributions as evi- 
denced by the number of letters of protest 
I received. 


The injustices which have followed in 
the wake of this subcommittee report 
are legion in number. Again I wish to 
quote from President Maxwell’s letter: 

But we do respectfully submit that the 
practice of linking purely personal contribu- 
tions of individual donors to an association 
to which they happen to belong, and lump- 
ing these individual gifts together in such 
a way as to identify them with the associa- 
tion, leads inevitably to misinterpretations, 
and is unjustified. 


Later on in the letter President Max- 
well says: 

The American Bar Association membership 
of 90,000 includes men and women of both 
political parties. You can therefore under- 
stand why there was such widespread protest 
from members of both parties. 


That is merely one instance which 
points out the great public service the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas has 
performed by exposing some of the er- 
rors, inaecuracies and fallacies of the 
report of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Arizona, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
first I wish to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas on the ex- 
cellent rebuttal of what I consider to be 
the worst Senate document printed since 
I have been in the Senate. I think the 
Senator has done the Senate a favor. 
He has done both political parties a favor. 
He has certainly done the people of the 
United States who are interested in poli- 
tics a favor. 

As a citizen—not as a Senator—I wish 
to thank the Senator from Kansas for 
the work he has done. 

In commenting upon the report, I 
shall not take the time of the Senate to 
go into detail as to the mistakes made 
in the report. I merely wish to point 
out a great field which was omitted, 
either purposely or by accident—and I 
like to think it was the latter. 

I believe had the committee followed 
out the recommendations made by the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Curtis] and by me, it would have 
presented a report which would have 
done justice to the expectations of the 
Senate which would have been a val- 
uable document for the American peo- 
ple. But that was not the case. 

Will the Senator from Kansas indulge 
me for a few moments more? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to yield 
further. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
fill in a great void that exists in this 
document. 

Mr. President, back in October when 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration was holding hearings, I 
asked permission to appear before the 
subcommittee for the purpose of inter- 
rogating Mr. McDevitt, who was present 
that day representing COPE, and later 
on Mr. Reuther, who was representing 
the ATL-CIO. During the course of my 
presentation there I asked specific ques- 
tions of these gentlemen, and later sub- 
mitted questions in writing to the sub- 
committee, so that the subcommittee 
might be guided as to what lines I 
thought it should follow in an effort to 
make a complete and accurate report to 
the American people. 

I wish to quote a few—not all—of the 
questions submitted in the hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections. 

I said, on page 308: 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a list of questions here that I hope 
we can either get the answers to today or 
alert these gentlemen so that the answers 
can be forthcoming in time for future meet- 
ings of the committee. 


I continued further, Mr. President, on 
page 313, and I quote again: 

Now, I did not get the correct name of 
this particular account, but I understand 
there is an account in the union bookkeep- 
ing that comes under what I would call 
lost time, a fund of money to provide pay- 
ments to people who are not working, who 
have been laid off. 


The record shows Senator GoLDWATER 
was speaking. 

Then I am again recorded on the same 
page 313 as saying: 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask, then, that the 
staff ascertain whether or not there is such 
a fund in these unions; if so, the size of 
it. I do not care how the staff gets it. 


Then I should like to quote from page 
314, where Senator GOLDWATER is re- 
corded as speaking again: 


I would like to ask the chairman if it 
would be within the bounds of the rights 
and purposes of this committee to ask COPE 
to give us complete data on how many per- 
sons are working on political activities of 
any kind in COPE the day before the gen- 
eral election, November 5, and on election 
day, November 6. 

I want to extend that, if it is proper, 
from November 1 to November 6, and I make 
this request at this time so that they might 
be fully warned of this desire, and will be 
able to give those figures. I do not think 
it would be fair to come up on November 7 
and ask them for it; but inasmuch as they 
are now engaged in political activity and 
performing the functions and duties of a 
political party, I think those figures can 
be gotten. 


Then, at page 315, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. GorE] was speaking: 

Senator Gore. You did not. This or- 
ganization and other organizations will be 
asked to identify the expenditures for people 
who are employed by the organization for 
political activity before the election and 
then report a breakdown after the election. 


If the Senator from Kansas will in- 
dulge me a little longer, I wish to ex- 
Plain why these particular questions 
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were asked. I will quote what I said 
that day in trying to make my explana- 
tion. Again, I read from page 315 of 
the report: 

Senator GOLDWATER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this is a very important part. Let me tell 
you my reasoning on this and my thinking 
on this. 

These gentlemen, representing COPE, are 
actually at this time engaged in political 
activities that have heretofore been con- 
fined pretty much to the two major parties. 
If a corporation were to undertake this 
kind of political activity, I feel certain that 
their auditors and their lawyers would re- 
quire them to keep an exact amount and 
exact account of the amount of money in- 
volved, and even the number of persons 
whom the corporation allowed to work in 
political fields before election day. 

If this were just an ordinary run-of-the- 
mill political effort, it would be one thing. 
But we have here an organization which 
represents 16 million to 18 million people. 
I think it is perfectly proper, as we try to 
legislate here in the field of campaign ex- 
penditures, that we know all of the sources 
of money and how that money is spent, 

Now, we used to be concerned with the 
monopoly of business, and we were only con- 
cerned there with the monopoly of money, 
and there is no question that big business 
has historically, and probably today, sup- 
plied big sums of money for political cam- 
paigns, but they have never supplied the 
people. 

We have got a new factor here; and peo- 
ple, I think, more than money, win elec- 
tions. I think it is perfectly proper that 
we ask these gentlemen to supply us with 
the number of people that work on political 
activities. If you want to extend it to Oc- 
tober 20, fine. I was only trying to get the 
last week where you have a speed-up in 
activity, to see just how many people they 
have out helping in the various activities 
that politics require. 


The distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] asked me to submit 
these specific questions in writing, which 
I did. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the letter which I wrote to 
him be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 10, 1956. 
Hon. ALBERT Gore, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear AL: In further explanation of the 
line of questioning which I used in yester- 
day’s hearings before your Subcommitee, I 
wanted to write you this letter, which also 
outlines the data which I hope the subcom- 
mittee will request from various unions on 
lost-time accounts. 

You will remember my questions regard- 
ing the so-called lost-time or layoff-pay ac- 
counts. You asked if I would clarify this 
and be more specific. 

The account to which I refer is listed as 
Lost Time Reimbursements in the financial 
statement of at least one union, the United 
Auto Workers. It is my feeling that funds 
from this account have been, are being, and 
will continue to be used in the future for 
political purposes, such as organizational 
work, distribution of political literature and 
other purely political activities. 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that your sub- 
committee will ask for a complete account- 
ing of this account by the UAW and any 
other unions which have such a fund and 
the account entitled “Transfers to PAC,” 
which also appears in some UAW-CIO finan- 
cial statements, with the purpose of deter- 
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mining any political use of this money, such 
as paying salaries and/or expenses of men 
working on politics. 

I also hope you will reconsider my ques- 
tion asking for complete figures on how 
many persons are working on political ac- 
tivities for COPE and the amount of money 
being spent on every day for 1 week before 
election day and including election day. 
This would cover the period October 31 
through November 6, 1956. I believe the 
same information should be secured from 
the political arm of the UAW. Just what 
constitutes political activities should be left 
to the judgment of the subcommittee, and 
any activities having an effect or dealing 
with the 1956 election campaigns should be 
included. 

While this is a detailed accounting, I ask 
for it for this period because of reports 
which I have seen about COPE activities 
around the United States. I refer to an 
article in the September 22, 1956, issue of 
the AFL-CIO News, entitled “Oregon Labor 
Forces Swing Into Action.” 

This article refers to a special blitz cam- 
paign to be carried out in Multnomah 
County, Oreg., of which Portland is the 
county seat. According to this article, 
COPE plans to blitz the entire county with 
200 cars, 7 persons in each car, for a total 
of 1,400 persons, These people will pass out 
campaign literature from Democrat Senator 
Morse, Democrat Congressman GREEN, and 
other COPE-supported candidates in the 1956 
election, plus sample ballots marked to show 
labor-supported candidates. In addition, the 
article says that local union secretaries in 
Oregon will help mailing out campaign ma- 
terial. 

I believe your subcommittee will be in- 
terested in investigating where the funds 
came from to pay these 1,400 workers and 
for the 200 cars. This could come from 
the lost-time account, at least in part, or 
in a transfer of funds from the general fund 
of a union to COPE. Also, if political activ- 
ities of this scope are taking place in one 
county in Oregon, certainly similar polit- 
ical moves are being made elsewhere around 
the Nation, all of which should be exam- 
ined if your subcommittee is to get a true 
bipartisan picture of the 1956 elections. 

Thank you for your kindness and cour- 
tesy in allowing me to sit with the sub- 
committee yesterday and ask questions of 
some of the witnesses. I will be very inter- 
ested in the reaction of yourself and your 
subcommittee to these questions and to 
their answers by the appropriate parties, 

Sincerely, 
Barry GOLDWATER. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, at 
the insistence of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] the staff of the 
subcommittee did make an effort in this 
direction. By referring to page 18 of 
the report of the subcommittee, it will 
be seen what they learned. This raises 
a big and serious question in my mind. 
I should like to read this, if the Senator 
from Kansas will give me the time. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Certainly. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I quote from 
paragraph D, “Activity of Labor Organi- 
zations,” page 18: 

D. ACTIVITY BY LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 

As a result of a request by Senator Curtis 
on November 1, 1956, the subcommittee sent 
an investigator to Flint, Mich., to determine 
the facts in reports that the Greater Flint 
Industrial Union Council and, specifically, 
local 599 of the United Auto Workers, were 
engaging in political activities and using 
union funds therefor, in violation of the 
Federal election laws. This investigation 
was somewhat hampered by the facts that 
the investigation was then at its height, and 
that an investigation was in progress was 
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known to the press. The union leaders, 
objecting to the publicity, and feeling that 
the investigation was being used for cam- 
paign purposes, were reluctant to lend their 
full cooperation. However, information was 
obtained from which certain conclusions can 
be reached. 


Mr. President, I want to depart from 
the reading and to comment that this 
is a very strange thing to have hap- 
pened, when a subcommittee is charged 
with the full disclosure of campaign ex- 
penditures during a campaign year. I 
think the Senator from Kansas will agree 
with me, after he has heard me read 
the next paragraph. I read again from 
the report: 

Thus, it appears, the Greater Flint Indus- 
trial Union Council requested its locals to 
furnish to the council the sum of 4714 cents 
per member for use in the election campaign 
and to call out from their plants their politi- 
cal action committees and political candi- 
dates from October 8 to November 8, 1956, 


That was 1 month in 1956. 

The executive board of local 599, at a meet- 
ing held September 7, 1956, voted to concur 
in the request of the council, and to recom- 
mend to the local that anyone called out of 
the shop be paid $20 per day, but not more 
than $100 per week. At the regular mem- 
bership meeting of local 599 held, pursuant 
to the usual notice, on September 9, 1956, 
it was voted to concur in the request of the 
council and to adopt the recommendation 
of the executive board. It was not possible 
to establish in the course of the investiga- 
tion whether this request was for a voluntary 
contribution from the members or whether 
an assessment was actually made, 


That was a very strange admission 
for the subcommittee to make, after a 
fellow Member of the Senate had ap- 
peared before that subcommittee, testi- 
fied before the subcommittee, interro- 
gated important witnesses before the 
subcommittee, and had submitted in 
writing detailed questions which, if the 
investigation had been followed out, 
would have given information to the 
Senate of inestimable value as we started 
to consider writing election laws. 

But after making the discovery, and 
admitting that the practice goes on, in 
at least one instance, that was the end 
of the matter; it was completely dropped. 

I am a member of another committee 
which is interested in campaign ex- 
penses, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point, before he 
leaves the Flint incident? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was in the city of 
Flint, and this information came to me 
through channels. It had been deliv- 
ered by dissatisfied members of the 
union, whose money derived from their 
toil and paid into a labor union in order 
to enable them to hold their jobs, was 
being used to elect candidates in whom 
they did not believe and to support po- 
litical parties in which they did not be- 
lieve. 

I obtained certain photostats of the 
minutes of the meetings of the union ex- 
ecutive committees, and it was upon that 
basis that I made this request of the 
subcommittee. That was only one union 
in one State. The information came to 
me very easily. I do not think it would 
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have been difficult—it would have been 
somewhat time consuming, but I do not 
think it would have been difficult—to 
have made greater effort to get a much 
larger picture of the activities in the in- 
dustrial centers in a great many of the 
States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I recall when the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
visited Flint, Mich., and I remember 
his calling a meeting concerning that 
particular incident. 

The other select committee of which 
Tam a member, the Select Committee To 
Investigate Lobbying and Campaign Ex- 
penditures, has a staff which was not 
afraid to go into this question; and with- 
out too much urging they dispatched a 
team of investigators to Detroit in Feb- 
ruary to investigate one local, one coun- 
cil, the Greater Detroit and Wayne 
County Industrial Union Council, De- 
troit, Mich., which is the big political ac- 
tivity group in that area. That is only 
one segment of one State among the 48 
States of the Union. 

Let me read from the report what the 
staff found, because the report contains 
some very interesting material, and it is 
not contained in the report of the other 
committee. I will read a description of 
the organization. 

The political arm of labor on a county and 
city level in the Greater Detroit area is the 
captioned organization located at 3426 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Directing 
and coordinating the operations of this or- 
ganization are the president, Mike Novak, 
the secretary-treasurer, Al Barbour, and the 
vice president, Alex Fuller. It was explained 
that in other major cities in Michigan and 
in the other counties there are similar or- 
ganizations. 


I shall now read what the purpose of 
the organization is. 


The primary activity of this city and coun- 
ty organization is political action with re- 
gard to Federal, State, and local offices with 
the major emphasis being placed upon offices 
which fall within the geographical area cov- 
ered by this council. In addition, such other 
areas as legislative activities, public rela- 
tions and educational programs are also 
covered. 


To go a bit further into this inter- 
esting organization, which the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections obvi- 
ously could not find, or was not interested 
in finding, I read from the report con- 
cerning their election-day activities: 


With regard to specific activities conducted 
by this council on November 5 and 6, 1956, 
Barbour indicated the following programs 
were carried out: 

1. Approximately 18 to 20 sound trucks, 
which were owned by certain of the local 
unions within the council, operated through- 
out the city at the gates of various plants 
and in the neighborhoods. 

2. Members of the affiliated local unions 
were assigned to the plant gates and to cer- 
tain designated areas in the neighborhoods 
to distribute literature in connection with 
the election and candidates. = 

3. Precinct halls were set up on a tempo- 
rary basis in rented stores where the local 
union offices were not adequate to meet the 
needs of such political activities, 

4. Street assignments in the various 
neighborhoods were given to the election- 
day workers who canvassed the neighbor- 
hoods and, where necessary, contacted the 
tenants and occupants in all dwellings in 
their assigned areas, 
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5. Poll watchers and challengers were 
posted at the polling places to insure that 
all activities were proper. 


This is a far cry from the original in- 
tention of the Clayton Act, passed in 
1914, which recognized, as we recognize 
today, the right of labor to build an 
organization for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining so as to get better 
pay and better working conditions. This 
is the operation of a political party. I 
suggest that it is not the operation of 
a union or a labor organization, but is 
the operation of a political party. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to note 
what the investigators turned up. If 
they could turn it up in this case, it 
could be turned up all over the United 
States; and I believe it important that 
we know it, if we are to ascertain how 
much elections in the United States 
cost. They found that 1,549 persons 
were working there on election day and 
the day before in this particular case. 
They were unable to ascertain how many 
persons were working for the entire 
month or 2 months preceding. ‘Those 
persons were paid from the lay-off fund, 
or whatever title one may care to use 
for the fund. 

If it is true that they were paid.$20 
a day—I do not know what the amount 
may have been; I have heard it stated 
that it was $5; but let us say that it was 
$20—simple arithmetic discloses that the 
total comes to approximately $31,000 a 
day, in 1 county in 1 State in the United 
States—$31,000 a day in that one coun- 
ty, for political activity which the sub- 
committee either was afraid to disclose 
or could not find. That is most amaz- 


I suggest to the Senator from Kansas 
that the disclosure of this material 
should inspire other committees work- 
ing in this field to go into the matter 
a little further, because, as all of us who 
are engaged in politics know, the money 
contributed to our campaigns is not what 
helps so greatly; what helps so greatly 
is the manpower that is contributed— 
in this instance, 1,549 persons working 
on election day. 

I know some of those persons will say, 
“The Senator is just barking up the 
wrong tree, because we were not inter- 
ested in Federal elections.” But, Mr. 
President, who can divide the effect of 
such activities into the portion properly 
assignable to Federal elections and the 
portion properly assignable to local elec- 
tions—for instance, the effect had when 
a sound truck drives up a street, and the 
broadcast from the truck is, “Vote Dem- 
ocrat?” 

I do not know how much of that noise 
should be charged to Stevenson and how 
much of it should be charged to the local 
candidates. But certainly some of the 
$31,000 a day in that one county can 
properly be charged to Federal elections. 

Disregarding the legal aspects of this 
matter, I say it is morally wrong to take 
money from Republicans to help defeat 
Republican candidates. 

Only the other day I read in a news- 
paper a little squib to the effect that 
some man in Michigan who was running 
for public office—I forget the name of 
the office—complained because the union 
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of which he was an official was using his 
money to try to defeat him. That is the 
gist of my argument against all use of 
union money in politics. I think sooner 
or later we shall be faced with the neces- 
sity of having the Congress seriously 
curb union activities in this field. I 
think the suggestion made by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas—namely, that such a 
group should either be a political party 
or be a union organization—is an excel- 
lent one, because under compulsory 
unionism, when the leaders of the union 
do not have to worry about the conduct 
of their union or the collection of their 
dues, because Uncle Sam provides that 
for them, under the provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and when they do not 
have to worry about obtaining their 
members, because Uncle Sam also does 
that for them, under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, they can devote their full time to 
the organization in the United States of 
a political power which, if allowed to 
continue, will become stronger than both 
the Democratic Party and the Republi- 
can Party put together. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to go fur- 
ther into the matter this evening. I have 
some figures which I was considering 
placing in the Recorp at this time. How- 
ever, I shall use them on another occa- 
sion. 

I desire to conclude my remarks by 
saying again that I think the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] has done 
an outstandingly important job for the 
Nation. He had performed a very great 
service in assembling the information he 
has presented. He has given his col- 
leagues in the Senate a little glimpse into 
how wrong a report can be when the 
writers of the report are determined to 
use it for political purposes, not for the 
purposes for which the subcommittee 
was created. 

I thank the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, I 
desire to thank the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

I merely wished to submit to the Sen- 
ate what I regarded as the discrepancies 
and other matters which I thought 
should be harmonized and explained in 
the case of this voluminous document, 
which has reecived such a tremendous 
amount of publicity. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
has properly been noted, I am sure that 
adequate and appropriate reply will be 
made to the presentation which has been 
made this afternoon. I am sure such 
reply will be made by one of the Senators 
on this side of the aisle who is more inti- 
mately acquainted with the details of 
this very splendid report on the 1956 gen- 
eral election campaigns. I can imagine 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] will have something to say in his 
usual modest manner, but with his cus- 
tomary incisive mind and persuasive 
tongue. 

Mr. President, I also wish to commend 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL]; I wish to commend him for making 
a reasonably good argument in behalf of 
an impossibly weak case. I share with 
him his desire to make a record in this 
instance. He has done a fine job as 
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chairman of the Republican senatorial 
campaign committee. 

Mr. President, the Republicans raised 
so much more money than the Demo- 
cratic senatorial campaign committee 
was able to raise that I regard the Sena- 
tor from Kansas with admiration and 
respect, and almost with awe. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. President, I cannot help but note 
that in the analysis which was made 
and, by the way, it was carefully made on 
the basis of a great deal of study, and 
the presentation was a fine one 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I have indi- 
cated, Mr. President, it was, however, a 
little short on the facts. But it was 
strong on some of the embellishments, 
and I commend the Senator from Kansas 
for the job he did. 

However, I noted that when he spoke 
of the fact that the report states that— 

The representatives of labor cited the fol- 
lowing examples of activity in which they, 
under their constitutional right, are per- 
mitted to engage, with the use of general 
union funds— 


He seemed to prefer to consider only 
the question of the use of union funds; 
and after referring to that part of page 
24 of the report, apparently in making 
his presentation, he skipped a consider- 
able portion of that page of the report, 
because right below that, in the report, 
is the statement that: 

With respect to corporations, the testi- 
mony presented to the subcommittee dis- 
closes that corporations have been advised 
in broadly disseminated publications of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
legal opinions that they may engage in the 
following political activities— 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list of political activities, 
as set forth on page 24 of the report, 
down to the words “in the near future,” 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


With respect to corporations, the testi- 
mony presented to the subcommittee dis- 
closes that corporations have been advised in 
broadly disseminated publications of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
legal opinions that they may engage in the 
following political activities: 

1. Pay salaries and wages of officers and 
regular employees while engaged in political 
activities: 

2. Publish opinions and arguments of a 
political nature, expressed as the views of 
the corporation, in any house organ or other 
printed document circulated at the expense 
of the corporation; 

8. Purchase radio and television time or 
newspaper space for the presentation of the 
corporation’s political views; 

4. Use any other means of expressing the 
political views of the corporate management, 
publicly or privately. 

5. Encourage people to register and vote, 
and disseminate information and opinions 
concerning public issues without regard to 
parties and candidates. 

Comparable to the allegations that union 
treasury funds are improperly diverted direct- 
ly to candidates or political committees rath- 
er than for the direct expression by the union 
organizations of their own political phil- 
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osophies or ideas, is the testimony of Dr. 
Heard and Mr. Duncan Norton-Taylor with 
respect to evasions of the law by corporate 
organizations. It was testified that such 
oraganizations— 

1. Make use of the advertising or enter- 
tainment funds of trade associations for 
political contributions; 

2. Place advertisements in political pub- 
lications through public relations firms or 
advertising agencies; 

3. Make contributions in kind to political 
candidates (make available to them without 
pay the use of offices, airplanes, etc.): 

4. Permit the padding of expense actounts 
with the understanding that political contri- 
butions should be made out of the padded 
amounts; and 

5. Pay or prepay bonuses with the explicit 
or tacit understanding that part of such 
remuneration shall be spent in compaign 
contributions. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also noticed that again and again to- 
day the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas called the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that the report lists the 
names of prominent Americans who 
have been making political contributions. 
Of course, that is a fact. The Senator 
from Kansas seemed to be disturbed 
about that. I would imagine, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those who made the contri- 
butions were quite proud of the fact that 
they made them. I hope they are not 
ashamed that they contributed to the 
Republican Party. I hope they do not 
feel that fact will hurt either their so- 
cial or their economic or their political 
standing—to have made a contribution 
to the Republican National Committee 
or to any of the Republican Party’s other 
campaign committees. Actually, Mr. 
President, the report does not condemn 
anyone for having contributed; it merely 
lists the names of the contributors. 

I am happy to know that there are 
certain businessmen who contributed 
rather generously to the Democratic 
Party. That is a good sign. It shows 
that in the American business commu- 
nity there are men who not only have 
keen economic judgment, but also have 
good, sound political judgment. 
{Laughter.] Mr. President, that is an 
encouraging sign, particularly in terms 
of the future. 

I say to my friends on the other side 
of the aisle that we shall not condemn 
those who have seen fit to contribute to 
the party which has done so much for 
free enterprise; namely, the Democratic 
Party. As a matter of fact, we look for- 
ward to the day when more and more of 
our friends in the business community 
will see the error of their former ways— 
their error in making contributions to a 
party which gave them little or nothing 
except trouble and publicity. We hope 
that in the future they will contribute 
to the Democratic Party, which has given 
them aid by contributing to their 
growth. That is what we have done, and 
that is what we shall continue to do, 
because we want the American business 
community to grow. 

I was interested in the comments 
made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] and the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr, GOLDWATER] in regard to the 
unions’ educational funds. I suppose it 
is true that the unions contribute to 
both Democrats and Republicans. In 
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the recent committee hearings I was in- 
terested to note that it was indicated 
that some of the union officials were in 
favor of Eisenhower and some of them 
were in favor of Stevenson. I think Mr. 
Beck was in favor of the election of Mr. 
Eisenhower, and Mr. Brewster was in 
favor of the election of Mr. Stevenson. 
In short, they made it a sort of biparti- 
san affair. 

The union educational funds have 
been commented upon. I note particu- 
larly in this instance the Greater Flint 
Union Council. This report notes that 
the information and material obtained 
by the investigator—and that goes to the 
Greater Flint Union Council case—was 
transmitted to the Department of Justice 
for such action as it should deem indi- 
cated. 

The Senator from Nebraska indicated 
the Justice Department did not do any- 
thing about it. I am perfectly willing 
te call up Mr. Brownell and indicate to 
him that 2 or 3 Senators think some- 
thing ought to be done with this case. 
I will join with the Senator. If it will 
help to make this a bipartisan request, 
we can sign a joint letter saying some- 
thing should be done about it. I know 
the Department of Justice will be busy; 
they may not want to do anything about 
it; but we will encourage them. 

I want to add that the Senator from 
Arizona is always charming and persua- 
sive, and I delight in his presentation. I 
notice he was concerned over union ex- 
pense and manpower. I agree with him 
on the manpower situation. It is the 
votes that count. We Democrats, if we 
had to depend on money, would never 
win an election. We have to depend on 
votes. Our Republican friends “outgun” 
us when it comes to money. We merely 
outvote them when it comes to people. 
We will take that as our battleground in 
the future. 

The Senator from Arizona was very 
much concerned over union funds from 
manpower, the way money was used from 
members of unions who had not given ap- 
proval. He talked about the union shop. 
He pointed out there were members in 
unions who were literally being compelled 
to have their funds used for the Demo- 
cratic Party. I suppose that is not very 
good. I can see his point of view. : 

I want it clear that I do not believe 
anyone should be compelled to have his 
funds used for any purpose other than 
he deems best. I think that is a sound 
principle. Therefore, I suggest that we 
should look into how union funds are 
spent; and then we should look into how 
all advertising has been used. We would 
have a piperoo of an investigation, a real 
sweet one. Let us look into all these in- 
stitutional advertisements, all the adver- 
tisements by utilities with which I do not 
agree. I buy the products of the utilities. 
I have to use electricity. Why should I 
have to help pay for an advertisement in 
a newspaper or a magazine that has 
nothing to do with electricity, telling me 
about vicious public electric power proj- 
ects? Millions of users of electricity are 
having their money used day after day 
after day for advertising of which they 
do not approve. This is a business ex- 
pense item; it goes into the rate struc- 

ure. 
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I noticed large aircraft companies run- 
ning full-page color advertisements in 
the Saturday Evening Post, showing big 
airplanes. How many people who read 
the Saturday Evening Post are going to 
buy airplanes, particularly B-47’s or B- 
52's? The cost for advertising is 
charged as a business expense. AS a 
taxpayer, I help pay for that advertise- 
ment. I do not want advertisements; I 
want airplanes for the defense of my 
country. We are not going to get any 
more airplanes because of advertise- 
ments in Colliers, when it was in pub- 
lication, or in the Saturday Evening Post 
at this time. 

So long as we are going to talk about 
how union funds are expended, we on the 
Democratic side might be interested in 
learning something about the household 
advertising methods of large corpora- 
tions and companies. Sometimes I won- 
der if we could not make a switch. How 
nice it would be if we Democrats could 
have the editorial columns of all the 
newspapers that the Republicans are 
able to command and muster almost at 
will. It must be very reassuring to get 
editorial space in a newspaper that has 
a half million or a million circulation. 
I wonder if that is charged up as part 
of the cost of advertising? 

How about the radio and TV pro- 
grams? I will say one thing—the peo- 
ple who support the Republicans are 
more subtle. The people who support 
us are more clumsy. We see radio and 
television advertisements that get the 
message over, day after day and week 
after week, almost with a tube of tooth- 
paste, or a bar of soap, or a delectable 
consumer item which everybody wants. 
They get over the message, “You ought 
to like Ike. You ought to vote GOP. 
You want to be on the social list. You 
want to be on the better lists in the 
community. Here is the way to do it.” 
They do not act directly; they are subtle. 
They move in quietly, entertainingly. I 
commend them. I wish some of the folk 
trying to help us would do as good a job, 
but they do not. Our people are more 
direct. 

I think there is one trouble with the 
Democratic Party and those affiliated 
with us and who are trying to help us. 
They do too much in the last 30 or 60 
days. I want to say to my good friend 
from Nebraska the Republicans have 
their helpers work for them 12 months 
@ year, and 365 days a year, on tele- 
vision advertisements and in newspapers, 
almost every day and night, by way of 
advertisements and editorials that are 
good. By the time persons have had 
300 days of immersion in propaganda, 
which comes upon them like the process 
of osmosis, they simply absorb it, and 
the last 60 days they cannot shake it off; 
they are caught. Once in a while we 
Democrats are able to bring the truth 
home, within the last 60 days, to extract 
some people from the web that has been 
spun around them. 

Mr. President, I shall go further into 
this matter some time later. It is now 
alate hour. Icould not help but admire 
the presentation which wasmade. Ican 
hardly wait until Monday or Tuesday. 
This will be an interesting discussion. 
I have sitting beside me a member of 
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the staff that drafted the report. The 
staff took the reports which were pre- 
sented to them. I think we would be 
better off if we told the American peo- 
ple these reports are obviously inade- 
quate. 

If the Senator really wants to find 
out how much is spent, why does he not 
get a report on every television program 
and every newspaper advertisement 
taking just two items—and find out how 
much money is expended for a candidate 
in any one State? What this country 
needs is a better system of recording 
contributions. 

Some of the suggestions made are very 
good. I am not prepared to endorse all 
of them. I notice this has been a very 
popular document. I can plainly see 
why my friends on the other side of the 
aisle do not want any reprints, because 
it really carries quite a message. I un- 
derstand 1,200 copies were printed, and 
they are practically all gone. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska said he was unable 
to get one. I want to say to him that I 
have one, which I will share with him. 

The report revealed that the Repub- 
lican Party gets all the money. That is 
about as new as last year’s almanac. Of 
course, in the last election they got most 
of the votes for the President, and we 
got most of the votes for Congress. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at this mo- 
ment. 

There is not anything very new in the 
report. There is some interesting mate- 
rial. 

There were some other observations 
I had desired to make regarding some of 
the statistical errors the Senator from 
Kansas pointed out. I suppose in any 
document of this size there would be 
some statistical mistakes. It should be 
noted exhibits 26 and 27 are the matters 
presented by the political committees. 
The exhibits the Senator referred to, on 
pages 64 and 65, and the other exhibits 
relating to individuals and what they 
spent or contributed, and some of the 
organizations, and what they contrib- 
uted, are the result of taking the names 
off the committee lists and writing di- 
rectly to the individuals, and in that way 
getting more accurate reports. So the 
figures do not always jibe. The com- 
mittee report may show a very small 
amount of contributions, but when we 
obtain the names of those who contrib- 
uted to the committee and write to the 
individuals, they give us an accurate re- 
port. Therefore, we frequently find 
some difference in the statistical eyi- 
dence, the difference being that commit- 
tees are prone not to report fully, and 
individuals, when asked, usually report 
honorably. ‘That is the difference. We 
are not grade-school children. We 
know the score in politics. If we do not, 
we can have a little private talk on the 
subject. I think everyone knows how 
inadequately these committees report. 

That reminds me of something else. 
I wish the Secretary of Agriculture would 
report on the corn bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at this time. 
I wish to “take off” a little on the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture. I hold in my hand 
some press reports relating to the corn 
legislation before the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. That bill was 
reported favorably from the committee 
on Monday of this week, and we have 
been waiting ever since Monday for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to send us the 
material for which we asked in that 
report. 

I hope the Secretary of Agriculture 
will furnish us with the material which 
we asked him to prepare, so that the bill 
may be considered by the Senate. It 
was my responsibility to report it, but 
the material does not come from the 
Department. 

Yet I see that Senators are saying that 
perhaps we should not have any corn 
bill because it is too late. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has indicated that 
it may be too late. The Farm Bureau 
Federation has indicated that it may be 
too late. When the Secretary of Agri- 
culture drags his feet down the corn 
row, it does not become any earlier. 

Furthermore, I assure the Secretary 
and others that most of the corn has not 
yet been planted. If we can act upon 
the bill we can get a good corn bill. 

I also hope the Department will sup- 
port our bill. If it does not, I wish to 
read the record. The bill which we re- 
ported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry is a bill which was en- 
dorsed in the House by the Department, 
I am told that it may take a little differ- 
ent point of view over here. The De- 
partment would like to be on both 
sides—if not of the fence, of the Capitol. 
In this instance I trust that the Depart- 
ment will stay with its original commit- 
ments. I hope the great farm organiza- 
tions will stay with their commitments. 

Before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation supported a price-sup- 
port bill on corn, from 75 to 90 percent 
of parity, with a base acreage of 51 mil- 
lion acres. Yet I have in my possession 
a telegram indicating that they will not 
support a bill with the same provisions, 
now that it has been reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I think the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has some explaining to do to its 
membership. 

Our bill provides for a complete sur- 
vey of the feed-grain situation. It asks 
the Secretary of Agriculture to report 
back to the Senate by June 1, so that we 
can legislate, and not be caught up in 
the mess in which we now are. 

Last year I predicted what would hap- 
pen. I predicted that when the Secre- 
tary paid off at $1.50 a bushel for corn 
in the commercial areas, to those who 
complied with the soil bank, and $1.25 
for those who did not comply, we would 
have excess supplies of corn, a surplus 
of corn, and that we would aggravate 
the feed-grain supply situation, pro- 
ducing chaos in the market. 

Look at the record. I stood on this 
floor and begged my colleagues not to 
adopt that kind of corn program, but 
I regret to say that that was what the 
Department of Agriculture supported. 
That is what came out of the Congress; 
and the corn-producing States of In- 
diana, Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, and Minne- 
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sota were the beneficiaries, in the main, 
of that kind of corn-support program, 

I have always believed that if we sup- 
port a commodity with price supports, 
we should impose restrictions on pro- 
duction. Yet last year the Secretary of 
Agriculture, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the country, told corn farmers, 
“Plant all the corn you want to plant; 
fertilize it all you want to fertilize it, 
and you can get $1.25 a bushel for corn.” 
Now he says we have a big surplus of 
corn this year. One would have to be 
no wiser than “Mortimer Snerd” to know 
that that would happen. We cannot 
tell people that we are going to give 
them a guaranteed price of $1.25 any- 
where in the commercial corn area, and 
tell them to plant. unlimited amounts, 
and that we will pay $1.50 a bushel if 
they get in the soil bank, without getting 
an unlimited production of corn. That 
is what we got. 

The Secretary tries to place the respon- 
sibility on someone else. The Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, which supported the 
program, wants to place the responsi- 
bility on someone else’s shoulders. They 
want to say that the House of Represent- 
atives was responsible. They want to 
say that the majority party in the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry was 
responsible. They will not get away 
with it. They made their mess in a po- 
litical year. Now they are trying to 
place the blame on someone else in a 
nonpolitical year. I ask the Secretary 
of Agriculture, “If you could pay $1.50 
a bushel for corn in 1956, when your 
party was up for election, why can you 
not pay $1.50 in 1957, when your party 
is not up for election? If you could pay 
$1.25 a bushel for corn in 1956 in the 
commercial corn area—including the 
States I mentioned a moment ago, plus 
some others—where Republican Sena- 
tors and Representatives were up for 
election, why can you not pay $1.25 
now?” 

It is interesting that the same Secre- 
tary says that in the same area, the 
maximum that can be paid in 1957 is 
$1.31, even for those who are in com- 
pliance in the corn program; and he 
gives no guaranteed price for noncom- 
pliance corn produced in the commercial 
area, 

I wish the record to be clear. I am 
waiting for the report from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I hope that 
report will be forthcoming, and I hope 
that the minute it reaches us we shall 
` act on the bill. We can act upon it if 
we can get some help. If the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will give us 50 per- 
cent as much encouragement this year 
as it did last year in connection with 
the corn program, we can pass the bill. 
Last year the Department had two of its 
representatives sitting at the desk in the 
reception room outside this Chamber to 
call out every doubting Senator, every 
wondering soul, every Senator who 
seemed to be unconvinced, to bolster 
him up in order to pass the corn bill. 

They will not have to spend any time 
onme. There is nothing wrong with my 
spirit or determination to get good leg- 
islation for our American farmers. I 
am willing to go to bat for them at any 
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time. The Department does not need to 
waste one moment or one ounce of en- 
ergy talking to Senator HUMPHREY. The 
Department representatives can talk to 
Senators who are not so sure that we 
ought to pay $1.31, when last year they 
were willing to pay $1.50. I am not even 
asking for $1.50. I will settle for less. 

Interestingly enough, the Department 
rejected a bill which provided for com- 
pulsory compliance with the soil bank. 
That was my bill. I said, “If you are to 
have price support on corn, you should 
take 15 percent of the corn acreage out 
of production—not 15 percent of hay 
land or 15 percent of any other land, but 
15 percent of corn acreage, If you have 
100 base acres, or 100 allotted acres, take 
15 acres out, leaving 85 acres of corn for 
production, and let the 15 acres stand 
idle. They should not be planted in feed 
grain.” 

That is what we call cross compliance; 
and the soil-bank program needs cross 
compliance, if it is to be truly effective. 

I now yield to my good friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], who has been 
most patient. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. 

I wish to make the position of the 
junior Senator from Nebraska very clear 
in reference to a reprint of the committee 
report. If the errors in the report are 
corrected, and if all the expenditures on 
both sides are shown, to elect both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, I shall be de- 
lighted to have it reprinted, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think that will 
be reassuring to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. CURTIS. After the very care- 
ful and accurate statement made by 
the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] concerning the 
Gore report, the only reply thereto could 
be nothing but corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I only hope that it is worth $1.50 
a bushel. I am a little surprised that 
the Senator from Nebraska, who was 
a member of the subcommittee, did not 
give such an accurate and elaborate reply 
in his minority views. I gather the Sen- 
ator had an opportunity to file minority 
views. I find that the minority views 
are very short. Apparently the Senator 
did not find too much wrong with the 
report, particularly with the statistics, 
until after the report had aged a little 
bit. As is true with so many things, 
apparently, this has improved with age. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Perhaps I could have 
written a much better minority view. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They are excel- 
lent. I believe they are adequate. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I said a minute 
ago, the report of the subcommittee was 
delivered at my office late on Friday 
afternoon, and I had to meet a dead- 
line the next Tuesday. It happened to 
be the weekend of the inauguration, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not get a chance 
to analyze or even read the tables ap- 
pearing at the end of the report until 
after it was printed. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
telling the Senate that he was not given 
an opportunity to share in the informa- 
tion which was brought to the subcom- 
mittee’s attention? 

Mr. CURTIS. I merely wished to di- 
rect attention to the time element. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
mean to say that all the information was 
gathered immediately before the inau- 
guration? 

Mr. CURTIS. It came to my attention 
only on Friday before the inauguration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The information 
must have been gathered all through the 
election. Is that not correct? The sub- 
committee worked all during the elec- 
tion, did it not? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not in gathering the 
compilations and tables which appear 
in the report. The staff did that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator say- 
ing that none of this material was com- 
piled in the months of October, 
November, and December? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know when it 
was compiled. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What was the 
Senator doing as a member of the sub- 
committee? 

Mr. CURTIS. I attended the public 
hearings and interrogated all the wit- 
nesses who appeared, and I wrote the 
minority views. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Did the Senator 
have a minority staff to assist him? 

Mr. CURTIS. I had 1 member of the 
staff, out of about 30. However, the 
point I wish to make is that the arrange- 
ment of the figures and names was a 
staff operation. The grouping, whether 
it happened to be oil companies or the 
American Bar Association, or any other 
organization, was not the work of the 
subcommittee members, but, rather, a 
staff operation, which we did not have an 
opportunity to read until the report was 
printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I notice the Sena- 
tor referred to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. I hope the Senator is not saying 
that the American Bar Association is in- 
terested in political matters, 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We Democrats 

want the Recorp to be absolutely clear. 
We are proud to have any officer or mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association af- 
filiated with our party and to make 
contributions to our party and to work 
for our candidates. In fact, we would 
like to have some of them to be candi- 
dates. 
. Mr. CURTIS. The complaint of the 
American Bar Association was that the 
report seemed to imply that the bar as- 
sociation was in politics. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must confess that 
I read that part of the report, and I note 
that on page 87 it lists the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association. 
I presume people read the report, and 
not merely surmise as to what is in it. 
It lists the American Bar Association, 
house of delegates, and gives the names 
and addresses of the members who have 
contributed. Interestingly enough, the 
man who made the largest contribution 
contributed to the Democratic Party. 

I am proud to have members of the 
American Bar Association contribute to 
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my party. I want to say to all the won- 
derful groups who have shown their in- 
terest in the political life of America that 
we welcome their participation. We 
hope that the laws relating to election- 
campaign contributions may be revised 
somewhat along the lines of these recom- 
mendations and that we will get some 
cooperation. 


PROPOSED CONVEYANCE OF CER- 
TAIN REAL PROPERTY OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO KLAMATH 
COUNTY, OREG. 


During the delivery of Mr. SCHOEPPEL’s 
remarks, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield briefly to me, 
in order to permit me to make a brief 
statement, with the understanding that 
my remarks will be printed following the 
printing of his remarks in the RECORD? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I particularly appreciate 
the courtesy of the Senator from Kansas 
in yielding to me, because I am already 
late to a meeting at which I should have 
arrived some 30 minutes ago. 

Mr. President, my attention has been 
called to Senate bill 1529, which has been 
introduced by my colleague [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER], for himself and me. Frankly, I 
did not check the bill before it was intro- 
duced, and I now understand it may vio- 
late the Morse formula. The bill is to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States to 
Klamath County, Oreg. 

I have been advised by my office that a 
clearance was made by my colleague, to 
ascertain whether the provisions of the 
bill conform to the Morse formula. I 
have also been advised that the belief at 
the time of the introduction of the bill 
was that the bill did not violate the Morse 
formula. I am not sure, Mr. President, 
that the bill meets the Morse formula. 
If it does not, it must be corrected before 
I shall vote for it. 

In other cases I have consistently ap- 
plied the Morse formula—both to cases 
arising in my own State and to cases 
arising in other States. 

I have not been able to reach my col- 
league this afternoon, to check with him 
about this matter; but I do not wish to 
have today’s session of the Senate close 
without stating for the Recorp that if 
further investigation shows that the bill 
does not comply with the Morse formula, 
the Morse formula will be submitted as 
an amendment to the bill, and I will be 
the one who will submit that amend- 
ment to the bill. 

Apparently in this case we are deal- 
ing—as best I have been able to ascer- 
tain during the last 30 minutes—with 
some desert land—upon which the Klam- 
ath Experimental Area is located. My 
understanding is that the experimental 
program on this land has been a cooper- 
ative project between Oregon State Col- 
lege, Klamath County, and the Federal 
Government. The property has been 
occupied since 1939 under a contract 
with the Bureau of Reclamation, and the 
contract is a renewable one which is to 
run until 1963. At the time of the ini- 
tiation of the lease, so I understand, 
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the soil of this land was placed in class 
V by the Bureau of Reclamation, inas- 
much as the land was considered unfit 
for agricultural purposes. The early 
program of the station was for the pur- 
pose of determining what, if anything, 
could be done to recover such land, so 
that this desert land could be used for 
agricultural purposes; and the endeavor 
was to ascertain whether any agricul- 
tural commodities could be produced on 
it. 

I further understand that during the 
past 18 years, Klamath County has done 
extensive developmental work on the 
property; that buildings valued in ex- 
cess of $75,000 have been constructed 
there; and that extensive land-leveling 
and soil-improvement work has been 
done, in addition to considerable tree 
plantings and the initiation of numerous 
experimental long-term projects. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 1529 pro- 
vides that the property shall be con- 
veyed to Klamath County, Oreg., with- 
out compensation to the United States. 
Let me say here and now, Mr. President, 
that I shall submit to the bill an amend- 
ment calling for the payment in accord- 
ance with the Morse formula of 50 per- 
cent of the appraised fair market value 
of the property, if the facts show that 
the Morse formula is applicable to this 
bill. 

I shall never be a party to trying to 
obtain for my own State any Federal 
property in violation of the Morse for- 
mula. However, it was my understanding 
that the Federal Government had, in 
fact, over the years received from Klam- 
atk County financial returns from the 
use of this property far in excess of any 
Federal interest in it. However, it now 
looks to me as though such is not the 
fact, and that the Federal Government 
has a valuable property interest in this 
land, for which it is entitled to some 
compensation, subject to deductions for 
the improvements and investments of 
Klamath County in the property. 

I think all Members of the Senate 
know that obviously I was not aware of 
the existence of any such problem in 
connection with the bill, because if I had 
been aware of its existence, I would have 
insisted upon the inclusion of the Morse 
formula amendment in the first instance. 

After further study has been made of 
the bill, it may very well be that it will 
be found that the Federal Government 
has, in fact, no interest of value in the 
property. In any event, Mr. President, 
let the record be perfectly clear that if 
it is found that the Federal Government 
has an interest of value in the property, 
the Morse formula amendment will be 
submitted for addition to the bill. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Kansas very much for yielding to 
me for this purpose. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
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under the order previously entered, to 
Monday, April 1, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate March 29, 1957: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
William B. Franke, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of the Navy, vice Thomas 
Sovereign Gates, Jr. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
John B. Stoddart, Jr., of Illinois, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Illinois for a term of 4 years. He 
is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expires April 30, 1957. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
The following-named persons for perma- 
nent appointment to the grade indicated in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey: 
TO BE CAPTAIN 
Henry O. Fortin, effective April 1, 1957. 


Lawrence W. Swanson, 
Gilbert R. Fish. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate, March 29, 1957: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Arnie J. Suomela, of Oregon, to be Com- 
missioner of Fish and Wildlife, Department 
of the Interior. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, Marcu 29, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of all grace and wisdom, 
as we again assemble in this Chamber 
and face the duties and decisions of a 
new day, may we seek and sense the 
presence and the power of Thy spirit. 

Grant that our Speaker and the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, who have been 
entrusted with difficult tasks and heavy 
responsibilities, may be guided into the 
ways of truth and righteousness. 

May the legislation which they are 
proposing and enacting contribute to the 
growth and goodness, the health and 
happiness, the material and spiritual 
welfare of our Nation and all mankind. 

We humbly and earnestly beseech Thee 
that all who serve in the affairs of gov- 
ernment and the business of statecraft ` 
may always be willing to accept the Mas- 
ter’s overtures of counsel and compan- 
ionship. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 497. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and other purposes. 
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HON. JAMES M. COX 


The SPEAKER. The chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday, March 31, one of our out- 
standing Americans, and one of the 
great elder statesmen of this country, a 
former Governor of Ohio, James M. Cox, 
will celebrate his 87th anniversary. Gov- 
ernor Cox from poor farm boy came to 
the position where, in 1920, he became 
the Democratic nominee for President. 
He served with distinction in this House 
of Representatives as a Member for some 
time, and was three times elected Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. 

It was my privilege, and indeed it was 
a privilege, to serve as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Ohio from January 1919 to Jan- 
uary 1921 while James M. Cox occupied 
the governorship. Despite the difference 
in our political philosophies, no man 
could have been more kind or more help- 
ful to a youngster in public office than 
Governor Cox was to me. Our friend- 
ship has extended throughout the years, 
not only because of our close associa- 
tion in public office, but because both of 
us have been engaged in the newspaper 
business in southern Ohio for many 
long years. 

He is recognized as one of the great 
publishers of America, owning news- 
papers in Dayton, Ohio, in Atlanta, Ga., 
in Miami, Fla., and in Springfield, Ohio. 
He owns and operates a number of large 
television and radio stations. He is con- 
sidered one of the most able business- 
men, as well as one of the most civic- 
minded citizens in our great State of 
Ohio, and as a man of the highest honor 
and integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the mem- 
bership of this House will join with me 
and others in sending to James M. Cox 
our felicitations on his 87th birthday 
Sunday, and our sincere wishes that he 
may live in good health and happiness 
for many years to come. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to our 
distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
dorse everything concerning the life and 
character of James M. Cox that has 
been expressed by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. It has been my 
privilege to know Jim Cox for many, 
many years. I consider him one of the 
best political and personal friends that 
I have had in many years. 

He is an outstanding citizen. He has 
served his day and generation in busi- 
ness, in politics, and as an outstanding 
citizen. My best wishes go to him for 
many years of a pleasant life, that he 
may carry on the great work as a citizen 
of the United States that he has done 
for so many years in the past. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
Speaker very much. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, March 
31 marks the 87th anniversary of the 
birth of the Honorable James M. Cox, one 
of the most illustrious and distinguished 
citizens of our very important Third 
District of Ohio. It is my happy privi- 
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lege to extend to him my warmest per- 
sonal regards and all good wishes on this 
happy occasion. 

The Honorable James M. Cox was born 
near Jacksonburg, in Butler County, 
Ohio. He graduated from the high 
school at Amanda and then taught 
school, worked on the farm, and worked 
in the mechanical and editorial depart- 
ments of a daily newspaper. Very early 
in his life he gave evidence of those abili- 
ties and interests which have character- 
ized his career, and in 1898 he became 
owner and publisher of the Dayton Daily 
News. In 1903 he became the owner and 
publisher of the Springfield (Ohio) Daily 
News and acquired the Miami (Fla.) 
Metropolis in 1923 and the Atlanta Jour- 
nal in 1939. A few years ago he became 
the owner of another great Dayton paper, 
the Journal Herald. In addition to these 
very fine papers, he also owns and oper- 
ates a number of radio and television 
stations. 

In spite of his great personal and fi- 
nancial responsibilities in his business 
enterprises, Mr. Cox has always been 
deeply interested in public services and 
has been devoted to the needs of our 
great district, State, and Nation. 

Mr. Cox was elected to the 6lst and 
62d Congresses and served with distinc- 
tion from March 1909 to January 1913, 
when he became Governor of Ohio. 
Governor Cox served our great State for 
three terms, and during his tenure of 
office a great deal of model legislation 
was enacted. In view of the present hue 
and ery to reduce the Federal budget, 
I feel that I must mention one such ac- 
tion in particular, although I have called 
attention to it before. 

In March 1913 a devastating flood 
struck the Miami Valley, causing mil- 
lions of dollars of property loss and tak- 
ing the lives of hundreds of people. The 
famous do-it-yourself spirit of our area 
and State soon asserted itself. The peo- 
ple through voluntary contributions 
raised the necessary money to develop a 
flood-prevention program, The State 
legislature, under the very capable lead- 
ership of Governor Cox, passed the Ohio 
conservancy law, which has since become 
a model for many other States. The 
Miami Conservancy District was 
formed—dams were built, streams were 
deepened and straightened, and this en- 
tire area protected from future floods— 
all of it being done at the expense of the 
area itself, with no help either being re- 
quested or received from the Federal 
Government. The Ohio conservancy 
laws and the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict are living monuments today of Gov- 
ernor Cox and the many distinguished 
citizens of our area who are devoted to 
the principle of local responsibility and 
self-help. 

Governor Cox has been a national fig- 
ure for many years and was a candidate 
for the office of President of the United 
States in 1920. He served with distinc- 
tion as vice chairman of the United 
States delegation to the World Economic 
Conference in 1933, and was president of 
its Monetary Commission. In 1946 he 
was offered the appointment as United 
States Senator but preferred to retire 
from active political life. 
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In all his years of service he has main- 
tained his interest in the public welfare, 
and he continues to encourage his asso- 
ciates and employees through his exam- 
ple. The columns of his great news- 
papers constantly refiect an alert and 
constructive awareness of the problems 
which face our communities and our 
Nation. 

This year Governor Cox has celebrated 
another great accomplishment. Two of 
his great newspapers, the Dayton Daily 
News and the Dayton Journal Herald, 
have moved into their new modern build- 
ing. Although this consolidation of the 
mechanical aspects of printing two news- 
papers allows certain economies of oper- 
ation, the editorial and news depart- 
ments are completely separate and in 
direct competition. 

Mr. Speaker, Governor Cox is a great 
American, who has served our district 
and our Nation with honor and distinc- 
tion. Each day of his life adds to his 
contribution to the welfare of our com- 
munity. On behalf of our district and 
our Nation I heartily congratulate Gov- 
ernor Cox on his birthday and express 
our sincere hope that he will enjoy many 
more happy, healthful, and fruitful years 
of active life. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. . Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] and our beloved 
Speaker in offering my felicitations to 
Governor Cox. While I have never had 
the privilege of knowing him personally, 
he is certainly a business citizen at least 
of the State of Georgia. He operates 
both the Atlanta Journal and the Atlanta 
Constitution and is doing a wonderful 
job. Those newspapers are recognized 
throughout the country as leaders in that 
profession. I am personally happy to 
join the gentlemen in wishing him well 
on this, his 87th birthday. 

Mr. Speaker, I 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members have permission to ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Mc- 
CormacK]. Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
There was no objection. 


FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, March 27, I introduced H. R. 
6436 proposing that the United States 
take a $200 million gamble; but it is a 
gamble well worth taking for the prize 
is peace in the world. I believe the 
American people will be willing to take 
this gamble for they will eventually be 
repaid—repaid concretely. With peace 
in the world, it will not be necessary for 
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this country to spend huge sums for de- 
fense and foreign aid; consequently, 
Americans will be given relief from the 
heavy burdens of taxation to support 
those programs. The gamble might also 
eventually result I believe in the break- 
ing up of the Soviet Union. 

We in America want to help the satel- 
lite nations regain their freedom, but we 
do not want to precipitate world war III 
by taking military action to free them. 
Our alternative is a program of economic 
aid. I am, therefore, today introducing 
a bill to establish a program of economic 
aid for those Iron Curtain countries who 
through their gallant efforts manage to 
shake off the bonds of Soviet enslave- 
ment. My bill will set aside $200 million 
a year to be distributed among the satel- 
lite nations seeking to establish inde- 
pendent governments subsequent to lib- 
erating themselves from Communist 
Russia. 

There are in the Soviet-dominated na- 
tions anti-Communist elements that are 
anxiously watching developments in Po- 
land. It is true that Poland today is still 
communistic-controlled; but its Govern- 
ment is anti-Soviet and, to a degree, 
independent. The strength of the Polish 
Government is the result of cooperation 
between two patriots, Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka and Cardinal Wyszynski—men of 
opposing philosophies. They do, how- 
ever, have a common bond—love of their 
country. Gomulka, an ardent Commu- 
nist, is an anti-Stalinist who desires in- 
dependence of his nation at all costs; 
Cardinal Wyszynski, Roman Catholic 
primate of Poland, believes that with 
self-control and patience complete inde- 
pendence will be won. To that end, the 
Polish Government is seeking economic 
aid from the United States. 

If the Gomulka government with the 
assistance of an economic aid program, 
such as I am suggesting, is successful, it 
is entirely possible that the other free- 
dom loving peoples of the satellite na- 
tions will follow the same route. The 
Soviet Union will not then have the ad- 
vantage it has had from its raids on 
satellite economies and might, as a con- 
sequence, be weakened to the extent that 
it will no longer pose as a threat to 
world peace. i 

I believe that world peace and relief 
for the American taxpayer can be 
achieved through this proposal. The 
odds appear to be in our favor. The 
pompie shows great potential of paying 
off. 


DURUM WHEAT 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has recently passed Senate bill 
323 which provides that wheat farmers 
in certain counties of the States of South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Minne- 
sota, and California shall be permitted 
to seed up to 60 acres of durum wheat 
beyond their allotted wheat acreage pro- 
viding that they match such extra acre- 
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age with durum wheat planting within 
the allotted acreage. For example, if a 
wheat producer has been allotted 100 
acres under the allotment program, and 
he plants 60 acres of this land to durum 
wheat, he is then eligible to plant an 
additional 60 acres of land to durum 
wheat above the 100 acre allotment. He 
would thus have a total wheat acreage of 
160 acres. 

This is a program that will benefit not 
only the wheat farmers, but the taxpay- 
ers and consumers of the Nation as a 
whole. That is why I publicly urge the 
President to sign this Congressional 
measure in spite of reports that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is opposed to 
the bill. 

Durum wheat is in short supply. If 
this measure is vetoed, the Nation may 
be faced with a costly shortage of this 
type of wheat that is used in the produc- 
tion of macaroni and several breakfast 
foods, including puffed wheat. 

Furthermore, if the President should 
veto the durum bill, he would be inviting 
greater production of bread wheat, flax 
and barley which are already being pro- 
duced either in surplus or at least in 
plentiful quantities. 

Because of the cost to farmers of seed- 
ing the new rust-resistant varieties of 
durum, some incentive will be necessary 
to increase production of this grain. By 
the same token, we should take reason- 
able steps to discourage increased pro- 
duction of grains such as bread wheat, 
flax and barley that are in adequate sup- 
ply or in surplus. 

If the President signs this bill, we can 
be reasonably assured that farmers will 
plant a significant share of their wheat 
allotments to durum wheat, thus de- 
creasing the bread wheat production 
which would otherwise glut the bins of 
the Commodity Credit program at the 
expense of the taxpayer. Under this 
bill, farmers would be using a portion if 
not all of their diverted acres up to a 
maximum of 60 acres for durum wheat 
instead of for barley and flax that would 
doubtless find its way into the bins of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I strongly urge in the interest of a 
more stable agriculture and in the inter- 
est of economy, that the administration 
sign this measure that has won the ap- 
proval of both the House and the Senate. 


ECONOMIC AID TO POLAND 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
seriously concerned over the delay in 
reaching some conclusive understanding 
on Poland’s request for economic aid. 

Negotiations between the representa- 
tives of Poland and our State Depart- 
ment have apparently bogged down al- 
most to a standstill at a time when Po- 
land desperately pleads for help. She 
needs medicines. She needs food. She 
needs immediate financial assistance if 
she is to succeed in keeping the costly 
gains that she has made in her fight for 
freedom. 
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There is no doubt in my mind that if 
Poland is to be helped at all, she should 
receive the help when it is most needed 
and when it could be used to best ad- 
vantage. 

I read with great interest the edi- 
torial which appeared today in the Wash- 
ington Post, commenting on the serious- 
ness of the situation, and it was my in- 
tention to insert the article entitled “The 
Price of Too Little,” with these remarks. 
However, my colleague and friend, the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, Mr. Gorpon of Illi- 
nois, had been recognized by the Speak- 
er while I sought recognition for the 
same purpose at the same time, and I 
therefore agree with the insertion of the 
article and urge its reading by all Mem- 
bers of the House. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1958 


Mr, RABAUT, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
6500) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues against said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 288), which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LAIRD reserved all points of order 
on the bill, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 33] 
Alger Fountain Magnuson 
Anderson, Frelinghuysen Mahon 
Mont. Fulton May 
Andresen, Green, Pa, Morano 
August H. Gregory Morrison 

Anf uso Gwinn Philbin 
Aspinall Hays, Ohio Poage 
Bass, N. H. Healey Powell 
Bentley Henderson Prouty 
Bowler Hill Reece, Tenn. 
Boykin Hillings Rhodes, Ariz, 
Bray Holifield Riehlman 
Burleson Holtzman Rivers 
Byrne, Pa Ikard Roberts 
Carrigg Jackson Rogers, Tex 
Chudoft James St. George 
Coad Johnson, Wis. Scherer 
Collier Jones, Mo. Seely-Brown 
Davis, Tenn, Kelly, N. Y. Steminski 
Dawson, III Kitchin Vorys 
Dies Kluczynski Williams, Miss, 
Diggs Lennon Williams, N. Y. 
Dollinger McCarthy Wright 

ell McConnell Zelenko 
Fino Machrowicz 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 355 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
2 under the call were dispensed 
wi 
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DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6287) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6287, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read down to and including line 7, page 
13, of the bill. If there are no further 
amendments at this point, the Clerk will 
read. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Ways and Means 
which had the responsibility for writing 
the fiscal provisions of the Highway Act 
of last year I think I would be neglecting 
my duty to the Members of this great 
body if I did not call their attention to 
a provision in this bill which has now 
come to my attention. I rise to chal- 
lenge that part of the pending bill which 
would provide funds for salaries and ex- 
penses for the Office of the Solicitor of 
the Department of Labor. Specifically, 
I refer to lines 9, 10, 11, and 12 on page 3 
of the pending bill, which would provide 
$365,000 or one-sixth of the total funds 
covered by the bill for salaries and ex- 
penses in the Office of the Solicitor of 
the Department of Labor. 

If you will refer to page 3 of the bill 
now before us you will find under the 
heading “Salaries and expenses” the 
following: 

For expenses necessary for the Office of the 
Solicitor, $2,225,000, together with not to 
exceed $365,000 to be derived from the high- 
way trust fund created by section 209 of the 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that this com- 
pletely and totally violates every concept 
of the highway trust fund. The high- 
way trust fund was created by this body 
in order to assure the motoring public 
of our country that the billions of dol- 
lars collected from highway users would 
be devoted to the purpose of construct- 
ing highways. 

As a matter of fact, we had heard for 
many years, particularly those of us who 
serve on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, complaint after complaint after 
complaint about the diversion of funds 
collected from highway users, to other 
purposes. So in order to assure the tax- 
paying motoring public that we would 
build highways out of the funds derived 
from the taxes that they paid to use those 
highways, we created a trust fund. We 
set it up with a group of trustees. We 
Specifically dedicated a certain group of 
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taxes for that fund. The law creating 
that trust fund is very specific and, if I 
may take a minute, I should like to read 
from the basic act creating the highway 
trust fund. 

Section 209 of the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956 established and provides for 
the highway trust fund. Section 209 
(f) provides for the expenditures which 
can be made from the trust fund in the 
following language here pertinent: 

(f) Expenditures from trust fund: 

(1) Federal-aid highway program: 
Amounts in the trust fund shall be avail- 
able, as provided by appropriation acts, for 
making expenditures after June 30, 1956, 
and before July 1, 1972, to meet those obliga- 
tions of the United States heretofore or 
hereafter incurred under the Federal-Aid 
Road Act approved July 11, 1916, as amended, 
and supplemented, which are attributable to 
Federal-aid highways (including those por- 
tions of general administrative expenses of 
the Bureau of Public Roads payable from 
such appropriations). 


The Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee report: 

Both the report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee contain the following language under 
subsection (f): 

“Supsec. (f). Subsection (f) relates to ex- 
penditures which may be made from the 
trust fund. Paragraph (1) provides that 
amounts in the trust fund shall be avail- 
able, as provided by appropriation acts, for 
making expenditures during the period July 
1, 1956, to June 30, 1972, inclusive, to meet 
those obligations of the United States in- 
curred, either before or after the effective 
date of the bill, under the Federal-Aid Road 
Act which are attributable to Federal-aid 
highways. The expenditures referred to are 
those which normally have been paid out of 
the appropriation entitled ‘Federal-Aid 
Highways, Bureau of Public Roads, Depart- 
ment of Commerce.’” 


The only agency in the entire Federal 
system which is mentioned specifically 
for administrative purposes in connec- 
tion with the trust fund is the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and properly so; but in 
order that there might not be any con- 
ceivable mistake about this language we 
went further. We spelled out in the re- 
port that the Bureau of Public Roads was 
the only agency eligible for the use of 
these trust funds. 

I was chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
which was charged with the duty of re- 
porting to the Committee on Ways and 
Means recommendations for the imple- 
mentation of the President’s highway 
program. I know that the members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
thought that we were providing for the 
levying of taxes for the construction of 
roads and not to provide funds for the 
general administrative expenses of every 
agency of the Federal Government. 
This is made plain by the language con- 
tained in the committee reports of both 
the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee, wherein we 
stated the expenditures referred to are 
those which normally have been paid out 
of the appropriations entitled “Federal- 
Aid Highways, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Commerce.” By this language I think 
we of the committees involved and of the 
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Congress defined specifically what type 
of expenditures we thought should be 
appropriated for out of the Federal 
highway trust fund. 

I can only suppose that the $365,000 
in issue is intended to be used for the 
purpose of implementing the Davis- 
Bacon Act as it applies to the Federal 
highway program. But let me remind 
you that the Davis-Bacon Act was en- 
acted into law in the early 1930’s. Since 
that time we in this Congress have pro- 
vided that its provisions were to apply to 
many projects, yet never have we pro- 
vided that the funds necessary for ad- 
ministering this Davis-Bacon Act with 
respect to specific projects were to be 
provided out of any other fund than the 
appropriation of the Department of La- 
bor itself. Why now can it be thought 
that the Congress intended to make 
taxes levied for the purpose of building 
roads available to the Department of La- 
bor for the administration of the Davis- 
Bacon Act? 

I tell the Members of the House that 
we have here a precedent which, if we 
are not careful, will open up the highway 
trust fund to every agency of the Gov- 
ernment which can conservedly make the 
assertion that it has some function to 
perform incidental to the construction 
of roads. If we are not careful we will 
place ourselves in a position where the 
bulk of the trust fund will be utilized 
for other purposes than for the con- 
struction of roads. 

Let me make this point. Amounts ap- 
propriated from the highway trust 
fund do not appear in the President’s 
budget. They are amounts set aside, 
apart from the usual departmental ap- 
propriations and requests, By permit- 
ting the fund to be utilized for purposes 
such as contemplated in the pending bill, 
are we not letting control over the Fed- 
eral budget slip further and further away 
from us? I submit that we in the Con- 
gress have a duty to the American peo- 
ple to see that the trust fund remains 
intact—that the taxes which we levied 
for the purpose of constructing roads will 
remain available for that purpose. 
The taxes which we in the Congress pro- 
vided should be paid into the trust fund 
are benefit taxes that are levied upon 
products directly connected with the use 
of the Federal highways. They should 
be spent for the purpose of constructing 
roads. 

Let us see what we are doing here. 
The Department of Labor says they need 
$365,000 out of the trust fund to ad- 
minister the Davis-Bacon provisions in 
the Highway Act. The Solicitor for the 
Department of Labor submitted a memo- 
randum to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, a memorandum of law a copy of 
which I will make a part of the Recorp. 
That memorandum of law makes no 
reference whatsoever to the basic legisla- 
tion, namely, the Highway Act of 1956. 
It notes the fact that the only specific 
agency of the Government authorized to 
receive these appropriations is the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. It says that the 
power is implied; as a matter of fact, 
from the report which I have read and 
from the law which I have read the 
power is not only not implied but it is 
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specifically prohibited to this Depart- 
ment or any other department of the 
Government. 

Let us see what happens if we do this. 
I have no complaint about the fact that 
the Department of Labor may conceiv- 
ably need more funds to administer these 
provisions. I have no complaint about 
the provisions. But if the Department of 
Labor is able to come in and take $365,000 
out of this fund, then by the same token 
the Treasury Department ought to be 
able to come in and take seven or eight 
or nine or ten million dollars for the cost 
of collecting these taxes. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, which has worked in 
close collaboration with the Bureau of 
Public Roads, should have some author- 
ity for its out-of-pocket expenditures. 
The Department of Justice in the event 
of lawsuits could very well say, “Well, 
now, we are entitled to compensation 
out of the highway trust fund.” And so 
you would go on ad infinitum into every 
agency of this Government, and sooner 
or later you would ultimately destroy 
the concept of the highway trust fund 
and you would be doing something which 
is completely and entirely contrary to 
what this Congress intended when it 
passed that act last year. 

Referring to this item of $365,000, I 
would like to point out beginning with 
the start of the Federal highway pro- 
gram. The Department of Labor has 
made 439 unduplicated determinations 
under section 115 of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956. This is a small 
percentage of the total number of de- 
terminations made by the Department 
in carrying out its functioning under all 
Davis-Bacon provisions for the compar- 
able period. The Department made 164 
modifications of existing determinations 
in connection with the highway pro- 
gram. Compare the appropriation of 
$300,000 out of the trust fund made in 
the Supplemental Appropriation bill of 
last summer for the Department of La- 
bor, Office of the Solicitor, with the 
$184,500 appropriation for all legal ex- 
penses for the Department of Public 
Roads, the agency charged primarily 
with planning, letting contracts, con- 
structing and supervising the Federal 
highway system. Approximately 14,500 
determinations were made by the Labor 
Department from the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1957 to date in connection 
with the Davis-Bacon Act. Thus, the 
Federal highway determinations under 
Davis-Bacon constituted only about 5 
percent of the total determinations 
made. Nevertheless, the $365,000 which 
would be provided by this bill consti- 
tutes more than 17 percent of the total 
funds provided by the bill for the Office 
of the Solicitor of the Department of 
Labor. 

Incidentally this one phase of the 
Davis-Bacon operation amounts to about 
one-sixth of the entire appropriation for 
the solicitor’s office in the Department 
pf Labor. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee a ques- 
tion about this item. Is that $365,000 
charged to the budget estimates sub- 
mitted by the President? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; it is not in- 
cluded in the total since it is out of a 
trust fund. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Well, now, do you see 
the significance of that, my colleagues. 
You can come in and by this sort of 
action obtain funds out of the highway 
trust fund. They are not even account- 
able on the estimates submitted by the 
President and by the Bureau of the 
Budget because this is a separate item 
just as the social-security trust fund is 
a separate item, If the Department of 
Labor can come in and get $365,000 from 
this fund and other departments can 
come in and make the same kind of case, 
and I firmly believe that some of them 
can make a much stronger case than 
the Department of Labor can, for in- 
stance, the Treasury Department which 
collects all these taxes, then they have 
a very convenient device not only for 
obtaining funds where they should not 
be obtaining them, but also circumvent- 
ing the budget estimates submitted to the 
Congress. I see my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. FALLON], on 
his feet. The gentleman wrote the fun- 
damental provisions of this act. Does 
the gentleman want me to yield? 

Mr. FALLON, Yes. I was going to 
ask for time to propound a question of 
the gentleman, but I will ask it now. 
Do you know of any other construction 
fund such as the hospital construction 
fund and the airport construction fund? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Does the gentleman 
know of any other construction fund 
where any bills are paid out of the funds 
of two other agencies for the work that 
they might do, that is connected with 
construction, such as the building of hos- 
pitals and the civil works programs as 
contracted for by the Army engineers, 
or Federal aid to airports, and all of 
them come within the Davis-Bacon Act. 
As I say, does the gentleman know 
whether any money was taken out of the 
construction fund to pay for the en- 
forcement of the Davis-Bacon Act? 

Mr. BOGGS. No, quite the contrary. 
There is no such provision. In addition 
to that, with reference to all these other 
items of which the gentleman speaks, you 
do not have the rather sacred situation 
that these funds are in, because these 
funds are separated into a trust fund, 
and it was done that way specifically so 
that this very thing could not happen. 
So far as I know there is positively no 
precedent for it, 

Mr. FALLON. Did we not in all of 
our hearings before your committee and 
our committee promise the people who 
are the users of these highways and who 
are going to pay these taxes that every 
dollar would be used for construction? 

Mr, BOGGS. Yes, we did. That was 
one of the principal arguments for the 
enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. FALLON. And did we not hit the 
States at the same time in the hearings 
for diverting money that was collected 
from the highway users and using the 
money in other departments of the State, 
and do we not have in the law now a 
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provision that we can penalize any State 
that might divert money which was col- 
lected for highway construction pur- 
poses? 

Mr. BOGGS. We certainly have. 
You wrote a specific penalty in the law. 
You wrote a specific prohibition against 
the diversion of these funds. 

Mr. FALLON. And that is to the ef- 
fect that we would penalize a State that 
had diverted funds. 

Mr. BOGGS. Exactly. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. HALEY. I realize that the gentle- 
man has answered this question, but I 
would like to get a clearer answer. With 
reference to this $365,000 does that go 
into the total amount of the requested 
budget or is it outside of that? 

Mr. BOGGS. It is outside of it. It 
is $2,225,000 plus $365,000 in question. 

Mr. HALEY. So by this device, if the 
Congress lets it stand, any department 
that is in existence could come in here 
and divert that fund without even put- 
ting it into the total amount of the 
budget. 

Mr. BOGGS. Let me give you an 
example in dollars and cents. Let us 
just say that a department comes in and 
submits a budget request for $10 million. 
They can get the $10 million plus X 
number of dollars from the highway 
trust fund which would never show in the 
$10 million. 

Mr. HALEY. And there is no way the 
Congress can make them accountable to 
the Congress for that money. Is that 
right? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If the 
gentleman will yield, I was listening 
when the gentleman asked the chairman 
of the subcommittee whether or not this 
was included in the budget estimate. I 
did not get the chairman’s answer, and 
I do not know whether the Recorp will 
disclose his answer. What does the 
gentleman understand his answer to be? 

Mr. BOGGS. My recollection is that 
the chairman said no, it was not in- 
cluded. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Is that 
the answer of the subcommittee? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is my recollection 
of his answer. Is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I won- 
der if the chairman of the subcommittee 
will make it clear? 

Mr.FOGARTY. What is that? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Was this 
within the budget estimate? 

Mr. FOGARTY. When I was asked 
that question I said No.“ If I can be 
any clearer than that I do not know how. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It is clear 
now. I would like to ask the gentleman 
another question. Would the gentleman 
have any objection to going back and 
having this stricken out of the bill? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is what I hope we 
can do, and I would hope that the chair- 
man of the subcommittce would give his 
consent. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I can answer the 
gentleman now: You are hoping in vain. 

Mr. BOGGS. I am not surprised. I 
can say to the gentleman that it is my 
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intention to alert the other body as to 
what is going on here, and I think this 
will come out of this bill. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield, is it not a fact that this require- 
ment of $365,000 would not exist except 
for the highway-construction program? 

Mr. BOGGS. In the first place I doubt 
seriously if $365,000 should be required 
to publish wage scales that are known 
to everybody. 

In the second place, the same argu- 
ment can be made toward every other 
department of Government. That is no 
reason to violate the law. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD at 
this point the memorandum relied upon 
by the subcommittee to support the item 
in question: 

MEMORANDUM OF LAW 


A question has been raised as to whether 
appropriations for carrying out the Secretary 
of Labor's functions under section 115 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 may 
be charged to the Highway Trust Fund cre- 
ated pursuant to section 209 of the act. 

A study and analysis of the legal problems 
raised by this question indicate that appro- 
priations for carrying out the Secretary’s 
functions can be charged to the trust fund. 
This conclusion is based on the following 
considerations: 

1. Section 209 (f) (1) of the act provides 
that amounts in the fund shall be available 
for making expenditures to meet those obli- 
gations incurred under the Federal-Aid Road 
Act, as amended and supplemented, “which 
are attributable to Federal-aid highways (in- 
cluding those portions of general adminis- 
trative expenses of the Bureau of Public 
Roads payable from such appropriations) .” 

Clearly, the expense of issuing prevailing 
wage determinations under the Davis-Bacon 
Act for work performed on the Interstate Sys- 
tem is attributable to Federal-aid high- 
way. The Comptroller General has held 
(29 Comp. Gen. 507) that where an appro- 
priation is made for a particular object, “by 
implication it confers authority to incur ex- 
penses necessary or incident to proper execu- 
tion of object.” To the same effect, see vol- 
ume 30, Decisions of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, page 205. f 

2. The act specifically refers to general 
administrative expenses of the Bureau of 
Public Roads payable from such [Federal- 
Aid Road Act] appropriations, as being 
included in those expenses which may be 
chargeable to the fund. The Department of 
Commerce Appropriation Act for fiscal 1956 
contains little information with respect to 
this matter. It merely refers to general ad- 
ministrative expenses as necessary expenses 
of administration. Likewise, neither the 
House nor Senate Appropriation Subcommit- 
tee report goes into this question in any 
detail. However, the hearings of the House 
subcommittee contains a breakdown on the 
estimated administrative expenses of the 
Bureau of Public Roads for fiscal 1956 show- 
ing that it covers personal services (1,925 
positions), travel, transportation, communi- 
cation, rents, printing and reproduction, 
supplies and materials, equipment, grants, 
and taxes. All of these estimated expenses 
dealt with the Federal-aid highway program. 


In conducting research in connection 
with the preparation of this memorandum, 
the decisions of the Comptroller General 
from 1926 to the present date were searched. 
In addition, the Office of the Comptroller 
General was contacted to obtain information 
with respect to any pertinent unpublished 
decisions, Due to time limitations, how- 
ever, the decisions of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral prior to 1926 were not checked. 
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It is thus apparent that when Congress, 
in enacting the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1956 referred to general administrative ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Public Roads which 
might be chargeable to the trust fund it was 
aware of the fact that these expenses were 
numerous and varied. It can be reasonably 
and logically assumed that it intended a 
broad use of the fund for other purposes, in- 
cluding those relating to the determination 
of prevailing wages under the Davis-Bacon 
Act. This conclusion is further supported by 
the language in section 209 (g) regarding 
expenditures which will be required “as a 
result of” the apportionment to the States 
of the amounts authorized to be appropriated 
for the construction of highways. 

3. Other sections of the act expressly au- 
thorizing the appropriation of funds for spe- 
cific purposes to carry out the provisions of 
the act do not in terms refer to appropria- 
tions for the purpose of predetermining pre- 
vailing wage rates under the Davis-Bacon 
Act. It would appear, therefore, that Con- 
gress intended that appropriations for this 
function were impliedly authorized from the 
Highway Trust Fund, 

With respect to the general authority to 
charge appropriations to special funds, it 
should be noted that the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill of the Department 
for the present year appropriates from the 
Unemployment Compensation Fund for Vet- 
erans funds for the payment of salaries and 
expenses of every bureau in the Department. 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we return to page 3, lines 9 to 
12, for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

3 Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman 
from Louisiana just made a very fine 
speech and I think he deserves a lot of 
credit for getting the highway construc- 
tion bill enacted into law. I remember 
his remarks on the bill and his leadership 
in getting that bill enacted into law. 

We had no reason ‘to think there was 
any question of the basic authorization 
for this appropriation. We had a ruling 
from the Solicitor’s Office that it was 
part and parcel of the highway construc- 
tion program and that there was author- 
ity to appropriate from the fund. This 
is the first time anyone has questioned 
that. 

This is not anything new as far as pay- 
ing administrative costs out of trust 
funds is concerned. All the way through 
our bill we have done so for years. If 
you will look at our report in the last 
pages you will see where we have allowed 
the Social Security Administrator $240,- 
000 out of the OASI trust fund for the 
salaries and expenses of his office. In 
the Office of the Secretary we have al- 
lowed $260,000 in salaries and expenses 
out of the OASI trust fund. In the Office 
of Field Administration we have allowed 
$700,000 out of OASI trust fund. In the 
Office of the General Counsel we have 
allowed $425,000 out of the OASI trust 
fund for the administration of this pro- 


gram. 
Then, getting back to the statement 
made by the gentleman from Louisiana 
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regarding the payment of administrative 
expenses out of the highway trust fund, 
you will have following this bill in the 
next week or two in the Department of 
Commerce appropriation bill an item of 
about $16 million out of this same trust 
fund for administrative expenses of that 
Department. To me that is just about 
the same. You have to use about the 
same reasoning. You have $18 million 
for the Department of Commerce that 
you are taking out of the trust fund for 
the administration of this program. 
When you wrote in by a majority vote 
on the floor of this House that the Davis- 
Bacon provisions would apply to the 
highway program, I think that makes it 
part and parcel of the overall program, 
I think that we had a perfect right to 
expect that that would be enforced and, 
since it is part and parcel of the overall 
program, I do not see why it should not 
be financed like the rest of the adminis- 
trative expenses. 

May I give one more example of con- 
struction? The gentleman from Mary- 
land asked the question if this type of 
financing appeared in any other con- 
struction program. It does in the school- 
construction program for federally im- 
pacted areas. We took out of that fund 
$800,000 plus this year for the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency for supervi- 
sion of the construction of these school 
buildings. That is a pretty good exam- ~ 
ple. Now, if I can give you 1 or 2 other 
examples. The Solicitor’s Office of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare gets an annual authorization to 
use funds from the food and drug trust 
fund and has formany years. The whole 
administrative expense of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, and even the cost 
of collection of this tax is taken from the 
unemployment compensation fund. The 
gentleman said the Treasury Department 
could make an excellent case with regard 
to the highway trust fund. It may be a 
better case to get the administrative 
costs of collecting these taxes out of the 
trust fund than out of the general funds 
of the Treasury. I think maybe they 
should. It would save the Federal Gov- 
ernment some money because the whole 
administrative expense of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, and even the col- 
lection costs of the Treasury Department, 
are paid out of that special unemploy- 
ment compensation fund which is put up 
by the employers of the country. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman referred 
to the Social Security Board which by 
law is authorized to administer the S0- 
cial Security Act. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the Bureau of Public Roads 
when that appropriation will come be- 
fore us. The Bureau of Public Roads 
is specifically authorized in the act to 
receive funds for administering this law 
out of the trustfund. The very terms of 
the act prohibit any other agency from 
getting these funds. The memorandums 
submitted by the Solicitor of the 
Department of Labor, I submit, is weak 
and it makes no valid case for this ap- 
propriation. It ignores the basic act, 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956, and 
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the legislative history of H. R. 10660 in 
the 84th Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Focarty 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FOGARTY. That still does not 
answer the question. I am not here as 
a lawyer. I am not a good judge as 
far as points of order or anything of 
that kind are concerned. The only thing 
I am trying to do is to clear up a little 
bit the situation, if I can. Maybe I can- 
not. I am just giving you the advice 
that was given to us in these hearings 
when we discussed this part of the bill. 

Let me say further to the gentleman 
from Louisiana this is not the first time 
that this has appeared in an appropria- 
tion bill. I think in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill last year, immediately 
after the passage of this highway bill, 
there was an item of $300,000 for the 
same purpose. It passed both Houses and 
there were not any objections raised at 
that time. So, as a consequence, we did 
not again raise the question of legality 
because we had every reason to think it 
had been settled to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion. The memorandums of law that we 
received from the Solicitor last year 
seemed pretty definite. May I read the 
No. 1 section that he gave to us? 

He said: 

Section 209 (f) (1) of the act provides that 
amounts in the fund shall be available for 
making expenditures to meet those obliga- 
tions incurred under the Federal-Aid Road 
Act as amended and supplemented which 
are attributable to Federal-aid highways 
(including those portions of general ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads payable by such appropriations). 


With that kind of wording in the 
Memorandum given to us by the Solic- 
itor we thought, of course, they could 
be taken out of the trust fund. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman read a 
moment ago the very language that is in 
the bill which limits these items to the 
Bureau of Public Roads. Ihave no com- 
plaint about the Davis-Bacon provision. 
I realize that they are entitled to funds 
for their administration, but they are not 
entitled to come in here and get them. 
This was a trust fund, and by the same 
token, the Treasury Department, which 
has the responsibility of collecting all 
these taxes—and it is a grave responsi- 
bility—would be entitled to millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Maybe they should 
getit. Maybe the expenses of collecting 
those taxes should come out of this 
highway fund. 

Mr. BOGGS. But this is still a gov- 
ernment of laws. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Certainly. 

Mr. BOGGS. I hope it is. And this 
circumvents the law pure and simple. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is your word 
against the solicitor’s. I do not know 
who is right. I presume the gentleman 
is a lawyer. 

Mr. BOGGS. Iam, sir. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Well, it is one lawyer 
against another. I am not. I am in 
the middle here. 
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Mr. BOGGS. We of the Committee 
on Ways and Means would have been 
glad to supply assistance. They were 
looking for an easy touch here and found 
it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am in the middle 
here. The Solicitor of the Department 
of Labor says clearly that the expense 
under the Davis-Bacon work performed 
on the Interstate System is “attributable 
to Federal-aid highways.” 

Mr. BOGGS. Asa matter of fact, the 
solicitor asked for it last year when it 
got over to the Senate. That is how 
this business got in there. He asked for 
$1 million; can you believe it, he said he 
needed $1 million to administer this pro- 
vision, and the committee gave him 
$500,000. Then it came back over here 
in conference, and you gentlemen cut it 
down to $300,000. 

It should not be the responsibility of 
those who have to write the basic laws 
to check on the Committee on Appro- 
priations. We expect you to follow the 
law. 

Mr. FOGARTY. In the first place, they 
recuested $500,000 in the supplemental 
last year which went to the other body 
where it was cut to $30C,000 and we 
agreed to that figure in conference. 

Now, with regard to following the law, 
we are following the law as interpreted by 
those who are supposed to know what 
is in the law. 

Mr. BOGGS. If you want to, we will 
give you a chance to correct it here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. I demand the regular 
order. The Committee is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What was the gen- 
tlemen’s point of order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The point of order is 
that we are not discussing the bill. 
There is a unanimous-consent request 
pending, and the regular order is, as I 
ee that we proceed to read the 
bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that as 
soon as this bill becomes law, the one 
that we have before us, that that super- 
sedes any provision that might be in the 
other bill? It supersedes the highway 
construction law. The last law is the one 
that governs. 

Mr. BOGGS. If that is true, the gen- 
tleman is admitting that you are legislat- 
ing in an appropriation kill, which is in 
direct violation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman is cor- 
“ree in his opinion as against the Solic- 

r’s. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman knows 
that it is against the rule to legislate 
in the Committee on Appropriations, but 
you do it all the time. I agree with 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairmar, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ts there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. I demand the regular order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for operation and maintenance, includ- 
ing repairs; furnishing, repairing, and clean- 
ing of wearing apparel used by employees in 
the performance of their official duties; 
transfer of funds to the appropriation “Sal- 
aries and expenses, Howard University” for 
salaries of technical and professional, per- 
sonnel detailed to the hospital; payments to 
the appropriation of Howard University for 
actual cost of heat, light, and power fur- 
nished by such university; $3 million: Pro- 
vided, That no intern or resident physician 
receiving compensation from this appropria- 
tion on a full-time basis shall receive com- 
pensation in the form of wages or salary 
from any other appropriation in this title: 
Provided further, That the District of 
Columbia shall pay by check to Freedmen’s 
Hospital, upon the Surgeon General's re- 
quest, in advance at the beginning of each 
quarter, such amount as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral calculates will be earned on the basis 
of rates approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget for the care of patients certified by 
the District of Columbia. Bills rendered by 
the Surgeon General on the basis of such 
calculations shall not be subject to audit or 
certification in advance of payment; but 
proper adjustment of amounts which have 
been paid in advance on the basis of such 
calculations shall be made at the end of each 
quarter: Provided further, That the Surgeon 
General may delegate the responsibilities 
imposed upon him by the foregoing proviso. 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time very 
briefly to give a report to the member- 
ship as to House action to date on the 
budget which was submitted to us by 
the President of the United States. 

In the last few days we have had a 
number of comments on the floor that we 
should follow our leader; that we should 
support the budget for these two depart- 
ments in its entirety; that we should not 
cut any items in this bill. Now, this is 
what has happened to date with the 
President’s budget requests. 

The Treasury and Post Office bill went 
through the House, and it was reduced 
under the budget $80,364,000, a reduc- 
tion of 2 percent. The Department of 
Interior bill went through the House— 
and all of these bills passed without ob- 
jection from either side—and was re- 
duced $60,794,000, a reduction of 11.8 
percent, 

General governmental matters bill 
went through with a reduction of $4,- 
900,500, or 23.4 percent under the budget 
estimate. 

The independent offices bill was re- 
duced by the House $537,993,300 under 
the budget estimate, a reduction of 9 
percent. 

The bill we now have before us re- 
duced the budget estimate $118,774,700, a 
reduction of 4 percent, as reported to the 
House by the committee. 

If we take all those figures and do 
not add any of the cuts which have been 
made in this bill now pending before 
us, as of this date we have reduced in 
the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States the Pres- 
ident’s budget for the fiscal year 1958 
by $802,826,500, or an overall reduction 
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of 6 percent. And we have not gotten 
into the big spending bills yet. 

I think that the House of Represent- 
atives is making a very splendid record. 
I hope that we can continue that rec- 
ord. This bill before us has been cut 
far less than most of the bills which 
have gone through the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Personally I see nothing sacred in the 
President’s budget. I think it is up to 
him only to suggest to the Congress of 
the United States how we should spend 
the people’s money. I am happy to ac- 
cept the responsibility which I feel is 
mine, a responsibility which is on each 
Member, to act on this budget as we see 
fit. I do not think there should be any- 
thing sacred about this bill or any other 
bill. It is our responsibility as repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United 
States to determine how their money 
should be spent. I think we have made 
a very excellent record to date in cut- 
ting the budget by $802,826,500 and I 
hope that we shall continue cutting so 
that we may restore a little bit of sanity 
to the fiscal policy of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Two hundred and 
seven million dollars was cut from the 
Veterans’ Administration insurance and 
compensation payments; $76 million was 
cut from old-age assistance grants. Does 
the gentleman believe that they were real 
or paper cuts? That is a total of $276 
million out of the $802 million the gentle- 
man has mentioned. 

Mr. BUDGE, I think there are a 
number of paper cuts, and they are fre- 
quently referred to here on the floor as 
phony cuts. In this particular bill as 
reported to the House, there is $99 mil- 
lion of a claimed $118 million saving that 
is also in that category. But I do know 
that the action which the House has 
taken here in the last 3 days in most in- 
stanees was aimed at making actual and 
not phony reductions. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to dis- 
agree with the amounts mentioned by 
my friend from Idaho [Mr. Bunce] but 
once again I wish you would listen to 
this. As far as this committee is con- 
cerned we cut this budget overall by 
about 4 percent, from a total of over $2,- 
$00,000,000. 

Mr, BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield to me on that spe- 
cific point? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE. Is it not true that $99 
million of the $118 million reduction the 
gentleman claims in this bill is in the 
category mentioned by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. But we think 
that that reduction will stand up. For 
instance, we made the reduction of $79 
million in public assistance, because the 
President asked for $2,500,000 to train 
personnel in the public-assistance field 
and he requested in this budget $2,- 
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080,000 for a cooperative research pro- 
gram in the field of public assistance, 
both of which we thought would tend 
to reduce the public-assistance load. And 
we had reason to believe the amendments 
to the Social Security Act that most of 
us voted for a year ago, the liberalization 
of that act, we had reason to believe 
that would reduce the number of people 
on public assistance. As I said before, 
if we get into a recession or a depression 
in the next year, then we will have to 
come back with a supplemental appro- 
priation. If more men and women are 
on public-assistance rolls, we will have 
to come back and match those grants 
the States have because that is on a 
strictly matching basis laid down by law 
and there is nothing we can do about it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. A year ago we made a 
similar cut in the public-assistance pro- 
gram. I cannot remember the figures, 
but that would have carried them if it 
had not been for the additional legis- 
lation which raised the rate. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is correct. 
When the Social Security Act was lib- 
eralized back in 1948 or 1949, I have for- 
gotten which year, we reduced the pub- 
lic-assistance grants at that time by $50 
million. We thought we might have 
been going too far. The Senate at that 
time reduced it an additional $100 mil- 
lion, which made the total reduction 
$150 million, and it turned out that that 
was all they needed. So we have every 
reason in the world to believe it may 
stand; but maybe it will not, under the 
conditions I have given you. 

The thing that makes these depart- 
ments difficult to cut, and the President 
himself has used these figures, is that 
91 percent of this appropriation for the 
Department of Labor is in the area of 
grant-in-aid programs, like grants to 
States for unemployment compensation, 
which is not anything out of the Federal 
Treasury at all. So when you cut that 
appropriation by $12 million-some-odd- 
thousand the other day you were not de- 
creasing the Federal outlay in this pro- 
gram one dime, not a nickel. And when 
you passed the amendment taking away 
$1,500,000 for unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal employees, you were not 
cutting a dime that would come from the 
general funds of the Treasury. 

So, as I said yesterday, after 3 days 
on the Department of Labor appropria- 
tion, you say that you cut $15 million. 
You actually, as far as the Treasury is 
concerned, cut only about $1,300,000, 
and let us make no mistake about it. 

The point I did want to make is that 
in the Department of Labor 91 percent 
of these appropriations are State-aid 
programs, and the majority of it is un- 
employment compensation, that fund 
which has been paid into by the em- 
ployers of this country. 

The other big one is unemployment 
compensation for veterans and unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees, and the employees’ compensa- 
tion fund. 

So we had an area of only 9 percent 
to operate in in the Department of Labor. 
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In the Health, Education, and Welfare 
field, where we are now, 91 percent of 
this $244-billion figure is tied down by 
legislation, by commitments we have 
made tothe people. $1,600 million is for 
public assistance, and I do not believe 
anybody is going to cut that any fur- 
them than we have. We cannot do any- 
thing about that. In addition, 7.5 per- 
cent is for expenditures in the field of 
public health. I do not think you want 
to cut public health. So that leaves us 
in this $2-billion field an area of 1.5 
percent to cut. Does the gentleman dis- 
agree with me on those figures? 

Mr. BUDGE. I disagree with the 
gentleman, I think the figures show 
that approximately 64 percent of this bill 
would be in the category to which the 
gentleman refers. 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; it is 91 percent. 

Mr. BUDGE. That is the figure given 
to me by the committee staff. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Well, we are talking 
about two different things. You are in- 
cluding only those items where there is a 
legal requirement that we appropriate 
funds. I was including the total of the 
grant items, all of which are set up by 
basic legislation passed by Congress and, 
to my way of thinking, we certainly have 
a moral obligation to carry out the pro- 
grams as we told the people we were go- 
ing to when we passed the legislation. 

Mr, BUDGE. The gentleman keeps 
making a distinction which I cannot 
quite understand. He keeps saying that 
we are not saving anything because 
these are funds that belong in a trust 
fund and they are funds paid in by an 
employer or an employee or a combina- 
tion of both. But, we are saying the 
money—what difference does it make if 
somebody paid it, into what fund it went? 
They are all taxpayers and the amounts 
are in the budget. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It does not come out 
of the Federal Treasury at all. When 
we speak about reducing the budget we 
are talking about reducing the budget so 
far as it affects the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. BUDGE. Suppose it is coming out 
of the Treasury and then going into a 
different category than what you are 
talking about. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Not any more. The 
Reed Act changed that a couple of years 
ago. That is not the same system that 
we were under at all. Anything that is 
paid in now over $200 million, I believe 
the figure is, goes back to the States, 
because it does not belong to you and it 
does not belong tome. It belongs to the 
people who have paid it in to provide 
unemployment compensation for these 
people who are out of work. We only 
administer the fund. That is the only 
control we have over it. It is not a drain 
on the Federal Treasury at all. That is 
the point I make. 

Mr. BUDGE. Let us consider my own 
State of Idaho as a specific example. 
The gentleman is talking about the un- 
employment compensation fund. My 
State, when I checked some time back, 
had enough in that fund to operate in 
depression times for a period of about 
19 years, but my State of Idaho cannot 
get a nickel of the excess it paid in for 
years. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. They are getting it 
now under the Reed Act which you 
passed a year or two ago. When you 
arrive at this balance of $200 million— 
and that balance has been reached, then 
all these payments go back to the States 
and your State too is now receiving pay- 
ments. The gentleman knows Iam right 
in making that statement, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island may proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The Federal Treas- 
ury was making about $60 million a year 
on this fund. That $60 million is, from 
now on, going to be distributed back 
to the States under the provisions of the 
Reed bill. 

Mr. BUDGE. Of course, it will be dis- 
posed of to the States in the event that 
sufficient savings are built up to reach 
the provisions called for in the Reed bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It has already been 
built up that far. 

Mr. BUDGE. But, regardless of that, 
I still do not follow the gentleman when 
he says that these funds do not amount 
to anything because they are in some 
special category. The people pay it into 
the Treasury—the employers and the 
employees. Why should we be more reck- 
less with their expenditures than we are 
with other money? I do not see the dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. FOGARTY. When you voted to 
cut down this fund, the other day for 
grants to States for unemployment com- 
pensation, you are penalizing those 
States and at the same time you are 
not allowing them to do a good job of 
administration. We found fault with 
the administration of the program in 
one of the States a few years ago be- 
cause of a bad situation regarding fraud- 
ulent claims. We gave them more money 
a couple of years ago to straighten that 
situation out. When you cut back this 
amount the day before yesterday, you 
are inviting the same condition to pre- 
vail in other States. I see some Mem- 
bers shaking their heads. But you are 
doing exactly that. That is what you 
did when you cut back on this fund. 
These States want these funds and it 
belongs to them. It does not belong to 
you. You did not pay into it and neither 
did I. I am not contributing to that 
fund and neither are you. It is the em- 
ployers of these people who are paying 
into thefund. The State certainly ought 
to be given the privilege of administer- 
ing this fund in a fair and honest man- 
ner. That is what you should allow 
them to do if you want to help the em- 
ployees. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman. I would like the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. When the two gentlemen who 
are on the subcommittee disagree so 
drastically as they just have, I wonder if 
the gentlemen—this bill will not come 
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up as I understand it for final vote on 
the amendments until Tuesday—would 
it be possible to give us some kind 
of a memorandum telling just why when 
an amendment is offered to cut an item 
in the bill and adopted and the gentle- 
man opposes the amendment on the 
ground, he says, that it does not make 
any real reduction, its adoption does not 
cut the budget? Why does the gentle- 
man take that position, make that argu- 
ment? It was may thought that reduc- 
ing an item in the bill brought about a 
reduction in the budget. 

Mr. FOGARTY. In the first place, Ido 
not know whether we are going to get to 
vote on this on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, or Friday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, the informa- 
tion is sought for tomorrow or before 
Monday. 

Mr. FOGARTY. At the rate we are 
going now it may be a week from Mon- 
day. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Where the expendi- 
ture comes out of a trust fund I can 
understand that a reduction in an 
amount carried in the bill does not neces- 
sarily reduce a tax, it does nevertheless, 
reduce the amount carried in the bill. 

That is all beside the issue raised now 
by me. 

Mr, FOGARTY. And we may have a 
week of rollcalls by the time we arrive 
at that point. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understand that; I 
have heard that 4 or 5 times. I have no 
objection. Care not at all how many 
rollcalls are demanded. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Then everybody will 
be on notice that we are going to have 
it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am not seeking that 
information; I am just completely lost 
as to the gentleman’s reasons for pos- 
ing these amendments, the ones to which 
the gentleman referred, when adopted— 
as not reducing the budget. 

Mr. FOGARTY. As I said yesterday, 
I hope to be able just prior to the Com- 
mittee’s rising just after it has finished 
the bill under the 5-minute rule, to put 
in a statement with reference to the 
amendments that have been adopted, 
what they will do, and also announce to 
the membership the number of amend- 
ments on which we are going to ask a 
rollcall vote. My friend the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN] yesterday said he was going to in- 
sist on a rollcall on every amendment 
that was adopted, and I agreed that I 
would cooperate with him on that, be- 
cause that would be all right with me. 
Have I answered the gentleman’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The distinguished 
gentleman has used many words, but I 
find no answer to my question in them. 
My question was this: Several times 
amendments have been adopted, but the 
gentleman opposed the adoption of them, 
and the gentleman—the distinguished 
gentleman, I will get it right after a 
while—made the statement that the 
adoption of a particular amendment did 
not amount to any reduction in the 
budget. What I would like to have by 
Monday morning, if it would not be too 
much work, is a statement to show why 
adopting an amendment which strikes a 
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specified amount from the bill does not 
amount to a reduction in the budget. I 
am completely confused by the gentle- 
man’s assertion. That is said in all 
sincerity. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I will say to the most 
distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Thanks for the 
“Mosi Pig 

Mr. FOGARTY. That on yesterday 
I did put an analysis into the RECORD of 
what the cuts in the Labor Department 
amounted to, what the amendments 
were, and what it would do to the op- 
erations. We have adopted only one 
other amendment. At the rate we are 
going today I do not have to do much 
more than that by Monday to let the 
gentleman know what else has tran- 
spired in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Apparently I have 
not made my question clear. This is my 
question: “Will the gentleman, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Rhode Is- 
land, tell us why when we adopt an 
amendment which cuts something from 
the bill, a deferred specified amount, tell 
us the reason the gentleman has for say- 
ing that it does not cut anything from 
the budget? That is what I am trying 
to get at. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There is a pretty 
good summary appearing at page 4683 of 
today’s Record. I hope I have answered 
the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. With apologies per- 
mit me to express the opinion the gen- 
tleman has made no answer at all. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am sorry. My time 
has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield me a minute for infor- 
mation? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. I do not know whether I can fur- 
nish him information he seeks or not. 

Mr. MASON. Every item in this bill is 
an item contained in the budget. No 
matter what fund the item comes from or 
anything, it is part of the budget. Then 
when we cut an item out of this bill we 
certainly are reducing the budget as it 
was presented to us, because every single 
item in this bill, whether it refers to a 
trust fund or an unemployment fund, or 
some other kind of fund is a part of the 
budget. 

Mr. COLMER. I have been voting 
along with the gentleman on that theory. 

Mr. Chairman, there are times when 
I am sure that the old adage of remain- 
ing quiet and unseen is the best advise. 
I would like to have your attention here, 
though, on a matter, and then I want 
somebody to follow it up, because, 
frankly, I am not going to do anything 
about it. 

We are now approaching in this econ- 
omy-minded Committee of the Whole 
House 2 items of appropriation. On page 
14, Freedmen’s Hospital calling for an 
appropriation of some $3 million, and on 
page 16, Howard University, calling for 
an appropriation of $3,800,000. I repeat, 
I am not going to do anything about it 
except just to point it up, but I do want 
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to point it up to those who subscribe to 
the Supreme Court opinion doing away 
with segregation in our schools and our 
school systems and those who are such 
strong advocates of the civil-rights pro- 
gram, 

No. 1: If the opinion of the Supreme 
Court voiding segregation is sound and 
you believe in that, then you ought to 
move to strike these two items. These 
items are not subject to a point of order 
and if they were I would not make that 
point of order and I hope nobody from 
my section of the country will because 
those institutions throughout the years 
since they were established by basic law 
have served a great purpose in giving 
physical care to the colored people of 
this country and in giving them an edu- 
cational system of higher learning. 

I understand that now Howard Uni- 
versity is no longer a segregated school. 
It is an integrated school. If it is, it 
ought to stand on its own feet and upon 
its own merit. How many schools and 
colleges in your States are supported by 
the Federal Government, whether they 
be integrated or segregated? The an- 
swer, of course, is not one. I am talk- 
ing now to those who are economy 
minded, both those of a previous day and 
those who have gotten economy minded 
recently in this economy drive. 

Does it make sense? I happen to be- 
long to the school of thought that not 
only believes that these institutions have 
served their purpose in the past but that 
there is necessity for them still; there- 
fore, I am not going to offer an amend- 
ment to strike them. But those of you 
who are so busy on the other school of 
thought, who say that these people have 
now arrived, who contend that in just a 
few generations they have become so- 
cially and otherwise equal, that they do 
not need any Federal assistance, then, 
it seems to me, particularly those of you 
who are on the economy drive, should 
move to strike these appropriations. 
Frankly, if you move to strike them, I 
am going to vote against you, because, 
I repeat, I belong to the other school, 
the one that believes there is still a 
necessity for this type of assistance. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to 
take this opportunity to be a little bit 
realistic and to call the attention of the 
membership to what the situation really 
is. This fact should be remembered 
when some of these liberal sponsored 
bills come up shortly for consideration 
on the floor. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

Promotion and further development of vo- 
cational education: For carrying out the 
provisions of section 3 of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946, as amended (20 U. S. C., 
ch. 2), and section 202 of said act (70 Stat. 
925), section 4 of the act of March 10, 1924 
(20 U. S. C. 29), section 1 of the act of 
March 3, 1931 (20 U. S. C. 30), the act of 
March 18, 1950 (20 U. S. C. 31), including 
$4 million for extension and improvement 
of practical nurse training, $33,442,081: 
Provided, That the apportionment to the 
States under section 3 (a), (1), (2), (3), 
and (4) of the Vocational Education Act of 
1946 shall be computed on the basis of not 
to exceed $29,267,081 for the current fiscal 
year: Provided further, That the amount 
of allotment which States and Territories are 
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not prepared to use may be reapportioned 
among other States and Territories applying 
therefor for use in the programs for which 
the funds were originally apportioned. 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I wish to raise the 
point of order against the proviso on line 
14, ‘page 17, on the ground that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 
Coming as it does, it would make a 
change, you might say, in the formula 
that has been adopted in the basic act; 
the formula for the distribution of funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Rhode Island desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no other recourse but to agree that it 
is subject to a point of order. But, when 
you do strike this out, you are going to 
penalize those States who have the best 
programs for vocational training. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
concedes the point of order, and the 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was on my feet to 
make the same point of order against 
that provision of the bill. I doubt if 
many Members of the House caught the 
language of that provision, so I want to, 
if I may, correct the statement made by 
the chairman of the subcommittee who 
said it was penalizing some of the States. 

Now, what that provision did, as Iam 
afraid many provisions of this bill do, it 
wanted to make sure that every dollar 
was appropriated and every dollar was 
spent, so that if there was anything left 
over, it was going to be thrown to the 
birds somewhere or other, and what that 
provision amounted to was that if in the 
distribution of those funds there were 
some States in the Union that did not 
use up their portion of the funds, other 
States should be able to get them and 
spend them so they would be sure there 
would be nothing left to revert to the 
Treasury. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Grants for library services: For grants to 
the States pursuant to the act of June 19, 
1956, as amended (70 Stat. 293-296, 911), 
$5,000,000. 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HIESTAND: Page 
18, line 3, strike out 85,000,000“ and insert 
“$3,000,000.” 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, we 
have discussed the obligation over the 
last few days of appropriating whatever 
has been authorized. I would say the 
theme of my remarks is that authoriza- 
tions that we made over the years do not 
automatically make appropriations; 
that it is the job of the Committee on 
Appropriations to look over these au- 
thorizations and grant only those funds 
which can be well spent and should be 
well spent. History is replete with cases 
where the Committee on Appropriations 
has deemed fit, after a period of hearing 
from the constituency, shall we say, not 
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to appropriate, That is the basis on 
which I think we are justified in giving 
this amendment consideration. This is 
not a large item. It has many friends, 
It has to do with the libraries. 

We voted an authorization a couple 
of years ago of $7,500,000. There was 
appropriated about $2 million. It could 
not all be spent. The Department this 
year asked for $3 million. There are 
matching funds, it is true. Actually, 
they have spent quite a lot less because 
you cannot get a program of this kind 
started immediately. 

We have received wires, pressure wires 
from our districts, some sent from cen- 
tral headquarters, although they were 
supposed to be from various other places. 

Mr. Chairman, we can rationalize any 
one of these measures. We can talk 
ourselves into them. But we must real- 
ize that, although there was only a shade 
over $2 million appropriated last year, 
the Department asked for $3 million. 
That is all the Department asked for. 
We, in our committee, automatically and 
spontaneously raised it to $5 million. I 
do not know whether it can be used. ` 

I might say this: that on discussing 
this with several Members on my side of 
the aisle and perhaps one from the other 
side—I am not too sure—there was a 
feeling that this represented Federal aid, 
Federal grants, and was not justified in 
the first place, and they would like to 
strike it entirely. They urged me to 
change my amendment and to strike it 
out entirely instead of leaving it at $3 
million. So this figure of $3 million, in a 
sense, is a compromise. It is all the De- 
partment asked for, and I do not believe 
we are justified in asking to raise it 
automatically to $5 million. 

We must remember that on this bill as 
a whole, with the so-called phony cuts— 
and we are sincere about this—they may 
all be filled back in, and they may even 
be exceeded so that we may be author- 
izing an expenditure under this bill in 
excess of the budget authorization. That 
does not sound much like cutting. What 
we are trying to do is to get back to the 
level of last year, to reason. I urge the 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The basis of the gentle- 
man’s argument is simply this, is it not: 
that one Congress cannot bind another. 
If one Congress in the past authorized 
certain things, it does not mean that a 
following Congress must appropriate 
money to carry them out. Is that it? 

Mr. HIESTAND. The gentleman has 
expressed it very well. That is the basis 
for opening a subject. The basis of this 
amendment is that it gives the Depart- 
ment all they asked for. It is a compro- 
mise between those who wish to cut it 
out entirely and those who are for the 
amount recommended by the committee. 
I urge the approval of the amendment. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the Com- 
mittee is not going to adopt this 
amendment. On yesterday the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
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Appropriations made the statement that 
this was the only item in the bill that 
was above the budget estimate. I told 
him it was true that I had sponsored it 
in the committee, and I was proud of it, 
and I was proud of it because of the fact 
it does affect the library-services item. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing sacred 
about the budget either in the maximum 
or the minimum. As I said to you on 
yesterday, I think we ought to approach 
these things on a reasonable basis. If 
the budget is wrong at one end it may 
be wrong at the other. We ought not 
hesitate to add to it where we think it 
wise any more than we hesitate to cut it. 

You know what this program does, It 
takes the light of literature and learning 
to those who sit in darkness in many of 
our rural areas. I think we ought for a 
moment to go back and realize that it 
was only last year that this House passed 
this bill under the leadership of the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. Green] 
and my colleague, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM]. 

This is what happened. That was one 
of the last bills passed during the ses- 
sion. At the suggestion of many of us, 
the committee asked the Budget Bureau 
to send up a request for an appropria- 
tion. The Budget Bureau requested 
$7,500,000, the full amount authorized 
for the operation of the program the 
first year. The last supplemental ap- 
propriation bill had already left the 
House, so this request went to the Senate. 
The Senate allowed the full $7,500,000. 
When it came back, the House confer- 
ence committee, realizing it was late in 
the session and that probably the full 
$7,500,000 could not be used, gave $2,050,- 
000 for the program for the first year. 

This year the Office of Education 
asked the Budget Bureau for $5 million, 
the amount that is included in this bill. 
The Budget Bureau cut that back to 
$3 million. Mr. Folsom when we asked 
him why he finally accepted that amount 
instead of the amount he had requested 
for the second year of this service said, 
“Well, you folks wouldn’t give us but $2 
million last year. I thought you might 
give us $3 million this year.” Appar- 
ently he was a little irked because of the 
fact that we did not give them all they 
asked for the first year. 

About whether or not there is any 
need for this money, whether the 
amount should be increased or be left 
as it was, I called the Department just 
yesterday or the day before and asked 
them to give me the facts about the 
number of States that had qualified or 
were expected to qualify for this money 
during the next fiscal year. First of all, 
in fiseal 1957, 38 States have already sub- 
mitted satisfactory plans to the Office 
of Education for the improvement and 
extension of the rural library service. 
State plans from at least two other 
States are expected before the end of 
fiscal 1957. This makes a total of 40 of 
the 48 States which will have taken ad- 
vantage of the plan in the first year of 
its operation. To date 29 State plans 
have teen approved by the Office of Edu- 
cation and payments have been made to 
28 States. It is expected that at least 
38 State plans will be approved before 
the end of fiscal 1957. Payments to 
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these States based on the minimum ap- 
propriation of $2,050,000 for fiscal 1957 
will total $1,520,000. 

With reference to fiscal 1958, the in- 
formation from the States on their 
library service plans for fiscal 1958 in- 
dicates that 46 States and 2 Territories 
would submit plans, and based on the 
maximum authorization of $7,500,000 
could match for $6,931,445. 

I will say that those of us who favor 
this service and think it ought to be 
continued and who think that this pro- 
gram which was unanimously—I will not 
say unanimously but overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed last year by the Congress, thought 
that $6 million should be the appropria- 
tion for this year, but we agreed on $5 
million as a compromise. As you see, 
that will not quite cover the payments 
that the States are expecting. Many of 
the States have only this year passed 
legislation that makes it possible for 
them to go into this service. It was 
provided that these services should be 
extended to the Territories also. 

Based on a $5 million appropriation in 
1958, the States could match for 
$4,689,741. 

In view of the need for this program, 
and the fact that the States are so anx- 
ious to match it and to get into this 
program, one Member on your side told 
me that his legislature had never taken 
any action although they had been urged 
to do it until the Federal Government 
promised its help and then the State 
passed its legislation at this year’s ses- 
sion. So the States are ready and anx- 
ious to supply their part of the funds. 
I trust that you will defeat the amend- 
ment which would reduce it to $3 million. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe my record on 
economy stacks up as good as anybody’s 
record that I know of in the House. I 
believe I have a fair record for voting 
against those things where a “no” vote 
was normally expected to be political dy- 
namite. I want to say to you I am mak- 
ing these statements in the interest of 
this money with no fear and expecting 
no favor, but because I think it is right. 
If you will just stop and think of the mil- 
lions and millions of dollars in this bill 
that relate directly to the urban people, 
the people in the towns and in the cities 
and, of course, I have them, and you have 
them. I want the services, and you want 
the services. But here is a little bookmo- 
bile that goes out into every rural dis- 
trict, the country roads, the highways, 
and the byways—these bookmobiles car- 
ry books to kids and grownups who would 
never see those books if they were not 
brought out there to them, as some live 
30 miles and more from any kind of li- 
brary. Iam one who views the problems 
of juvenile delinquency very seriously. 
But there is no need for us to try to avoid 
the fact that children today are the same 
as we were when we were children. We 
had to be doing something, good or bad. 
We certainly were not going to just sit 
around and do nothing. If we can inter- 
est these children in books, that, in my 
opinion, would be a fine thing. I have 
passed these bookmobiles on the road. 
Yes, many are worn out, and a lot of 
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them shake and rattle. The books are 
very, very worn, and many times the 
supply too low. 

This law was passed last year. The 
States have been doing a fairly good 
job in this field in a limited way; they 
have been taking from their own funds, 
and the counties have contributed, in- 
dividuals have contributed, and each 
year it becomes more popular in the 
States and with the schoolkids in the 
rural communities. Why, you can go 
to the city library and get almost any 
book that you want. In the high schools, 
in the towns and cities, the teachers can 
say to a child: “I want you to read 
such and such reference book.” All right, 
if she did not think that was good for 
that child she would not recommend it. 

A student 30 or 40 miles in the country 
has difficulty obtaining reference ma- 
terial; and those available through book- 
mobiles and county libraries are getting 
to a point now that many of the books 
are out of date, tattered and worn out. 
So last year we adopted this bill. It 
went into operation only last fall. I 
think there is enough fair play in this 
world for everybody, and I think this is 
a fine thing for the rural people of this 
country. Some of those boys and girls 
in rural communities will move into 
town, and if agricultural conditions do 
not get better they will be coming down 
into the breadlines by the thousands. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If they do move to 
town they cannot get jobs unless they 
pay fees to join a union, 

Mr. BARDEN. I did not say anything 
about a job. I said they would be in the 
breadlines. I do not know about that. 
This money does not go down to a de- 
partment to be juggled around and half 
of it spent for personnel. There are 
three people, as I understand, in the De- 
partment that have been handling this, 
and I do not expect them to employ 
anyone else. 

Let this money go where it is needed. 
I do not want so many supervisors super- 
vising the supervisors, and then a super- 
intendent superintending the super- 
visors. I do not care for that. I want 
these books to go through the country 
and I would like them to-go to the chil- 
dren. I would like to have them become 
interested enough in books that they will 
sit down and read and read; and when 
somebody comes along and wants to play 
this or that, they will still be interested 
in that book; or, if somebody wants 
them to go somewhere they are still in- 
terested in the book; it is new and inter- 
esting to them. 

Iam satisfied with my record on econ- 
omy and I think it will be all right on 
the appropriations this year. I do not 
think there is any other way to stop a 
raise in taxation or bring about a reduc- 
tion in expenses except by cautious ap- 
propriations or cutting them down. 
Along with that I think some sound good 
reasoning should be applied. When we 
get to an item of this kind let it be ap- 
praised: Is it valuable? Is it contribut- 
ing? Is it putting any information into 
the hands of people who can use it? Is 
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it putting in motion a program that is 
going to be worth a lot to this country? 
Is it a good investment? Is it wise? 

I think the past history of this country 
shows that the rural people have been 
a pretty substantial people; and, loyal. 
There is not a group of people on the face 
of this earth more loyal to this Nation 
and more patriotic than the rural peo- 
ple; Commies and pinks do not dwell 
among them, and that the records will 
disclose through all time. Jefferson was 
not so far wrong when he said that so 
long as the balance of power remains 
in the hands of the rural people democ- 
racy will be safe. But I am not so sure 
that they will be able to defend them- 
selves against the isms and so forth, if 
one segment of our population is per- 
mitted to rise, while the rural people 
stand stationary intellectually or other- 
wise. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not like to dis- 


agree with some of my very good friends 
who have spoken against the pending 
amendment, but we ought to look the 
facts definitely in the face. The ques- 
tion on this amendment and on this pro- 
vision is, Who is responsible for the edu- 
cation of the youth of this land, for the 
information of the youth of this land? 
Is it the Federal Government or is it the 
States? You cannot have your cake and 
eat it too. You just cannot do that. 
If it is the States, then let the States 
do it. The Federal Government has no 
right to interfere with the States, and 
there is no stronger advocate of States 
rights in this House than I am. But 
here we have it. The States are doing 
this, but the Federal Government has got 
to put its nose into it and come along 
and say: “We want to encourage you 
States to do these things.” After the 
Federal Government gets its nose into it, 
under present law the States have to 
submit a plan for the libraries to be 
approved by the Federal Government be- 
fore they can get some of these moneys 
from the Federal Government. It is 
either the States responsibility or it is 
not. If it is the responsibility of the 
States I do not see how any person in 
this House who believed in States rights 
could have voted to put this thing in 
the bill last year in the first place and 
how he can vote against striking the 
whole thing now. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment. I recognize that this appropria- 
tion has been raised by the subcommittee 
beyond the amount called for in the 
President’s budget. However, it has 
been pointed out convincingly by Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle that the 
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President’s budget need be no guide to 
our action today. I feel that we must 
examine this item on its own merits, 
which are manifold. 

The rural library service program has 
been in effect less than a year. It was 
approved last May by a substantial ma- 
jority in this House. As I remember it, 
it was a voice vote, no division was asked 
and there was little opposition to it. 
Shortly thereafter it was approved by the 
Senate and it was signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The States have been taking action 
under this enabling legislation ever since 
it became law. Last year the appropria- 
tion was $2,050,000. It was small. It 
was actually less than one-third of the 
authorized item because of the lateness 
of the passage of the bill. However, 
$1,120,000 has already been paid out by 
the States and by the end of this fiscal 
year most of the balance will be used. 

I wish to emphasize and repeat what 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia has said, that in fiscal 1958 and in the 
remaining years of the 5-year period— 
fixed by the original legislation—the full 
authorized amount will be needed and it 
will be used. The most recent figures in- 
dicate that 38 States and Territories 
have submitted plans to the Department, 
that 30 of these plans have been ap- 
proved, and that fiscal approval has been 
given and payment already started to 
28 of the 30. Further information from 
the Department indicates that 46 States 
and Territories will be participating in 
this program by the end of fiscal year 
1958. In fact, the needs of the program 
for 1958, for fiscal 1958, are even in 
excess of the amount that was reported 
by the committee. The Department es- 
timates that the States will be prepared 
to match grants totaling $6,931,445, while 
the committee has recommended only $5 
million, 

I wish at this point to commend the 
committee for its foresight and for its 
vote of confidence in the willingness and 
the ability of the States to carry out this 
vital program. The word “distin- 
guished” is perhaps overused in the 
House, but I do wish to congratulate the 
truly distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] for his un- 
derstanding and his contribution to this 
program and the very magnificent job 
I think he has been doing with this ap- 
propriation bill dealing with people's 
lives, their health, their education, their 
welfare: the things that in the last anal- 
ysis either make or break a nation. 

Let me describe this library program 
very briefly. The legislation does not 
envisage the construction of library 
buildings, or the purchase of land for 
such buildings. It does not visualize 
adding to the already ample library facil- 
ities of our great cities, where library 
services are already available to the peo- 
ple. As the distinguished chairman of 
the Education and Labor Committee has 
stated, the appropriation before us is a 
rural library services appropriation, to 
make available to the people who live on 
the farms and in the villages and small 
towns, their fair share of the library re- 
sources of the Nation. The original leg- 
islation grew out of the realization that 
millions of Americans—27 million was 
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the figure brought before the commit- 
tee—are denied access to local public 
library services. The money we ask for 
here will go for bookmobiles, for library 
personnel, for the other library services 
that must be made available to these 27 
million Americans. > 

I expect to hear, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is no time for luxuries, for frills. 
We are not talking here about luxuries 
or frills. Books, Mr. Chairman, are the 
building blocks of the future. I think 
most of the Members here have children. 
I am sure that most have had the deeply 
satisfying experience of seeing a child 
read a book, of watching the sense of 
wonder grow in that child’s eyes, at the 
new worlds taking shape before him. I 
am sure there is not a Member on this 
floor who has not treasured the moment 
when his or her child first awakens to 
the understanding and the appreciation 
of the treasures that lie within the covers 
of a book. When the authorizing legis- 
lation was being debated in this House, 
some Member remarked that it was not 
a case of voting for or against books or 
children. 

Mr. Chairman, I must sincerely dis- 
agree. The appropriation is an invest- 
ment in the spiritual and mental and 
moral well-being of our children. With- 
out access to the real wealth of a library, 
too many of our children will fall prey 
to the gaudy tinsel of the comic book, 
the lurid pulp magazine. But given this 
access, the children of this generation 
can be led to the wisdom, the insight, 
the truth, that has survived the ages. 

Let me say, too, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is truly a defense appropriation 
as if it were allocated for guided missiles 
or battleships. An educated citizens is 
a Federal responsibility. We cannot 
hope to maintain the technological 
ability upon which the Nation’s security 
depends, unless we encourage and enable 
our children to read, and to read deeply. 
A library, Mr. Chairman, pays for itself 
many times. The Russians are proud of 
their literacy campaigns, and their rural 
libraries. Surely we, who have at our 
disposal, the free libraries of a free peo- 
ple can do as much to make those librar- 
ies available to those people as do the 
tyrants who seek only to spoon-feed 
chained minds with their doctored prop- 
aganda. 

One final word, Mr. Chairman. Over 
the entrance to many libraries are 
graven words from the greatest of all 
books. These words are, Ye Shall Know 
the Truth, and the Truth Shall Make 
You Free. The cost, Mr. Chairman, of 
giving 27 million Americans access to 
the truth is $5 million. Our decision is 
not as to the cost, but as to the value. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Minnesota, 

Mrs. KNUTSON. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks made by this 
wonderful lady in regard to the fight for 
our rural libraries. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Congresswoman 
from Minnesota, I am proud to say that 
Minnesota was among the first 4 States 
to develop its plan for the use of funds 
under the Library Services Act of the 
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84th Congress, 2d session, Public Law 
597, and the first State to receive a check 
for development of the plan—in our case 
the maximum possible allocation of $40,- 
000. The rapidity with which my State 
worked out and presented its plan for 

- approval is significant in that it is an 
indication of the great desire and the 
great need for participation in this 
extremely valuable program. 

It is unthinkable to me that the full 
amount of the authorization, $7,500,000 
should not be appropriated for this valu- 
able service. The maximum amount as 
authorized is certainly not excessive. In 
fact, it could almost be called a pittance 
in view of the need and value of the 
program. I cannot understand the 
President’s proposal for an appropria- 
tion of a mere $3 million to cover ex- 
penses of this educational assistance 
program, in view of the administration's 
avowed espousal of the cause of better 
educational facilities and collateral 
educational aids. 

May I read to you a few communica- 
tions from organizations and individuals 
in my area who are most aware of the 
great needs this service, adequately 
financed, will satisfy. These include a 
telegram from the Minnesota Library 
Association, one of a number of letters 
from constituent agencies, and a letter 
from the Moorhead Public Library, 
Moorhead, Minn. I would also like to 
read excerpts from my statement to 
Chairman Cannon on the rural library 
services appropriation. 

Because the Minnesota plan for the 
development of rural library services un- 
der the Library Services Act is a fine and 
thoughtful work, I ask permission to 
place the memorandum outlining the 
plan in the Recorp under Extension of 
Remarks. 

In conclusion, may I say that unless 
the House wishes to go along with the 
administration in the negation of its 
own action of the last Congress in the 
passage of the excellent yet inexpensive 
Library Services Act, by its failure to 
appropriate adequate funds for its ful- 
fillment, it will approve the full author- 
ized amount of $7,500,000. I strongly 
urge this independent action and the 
approval of the full appropriation of 
$7,500,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., January 23. 
Representative Cora KNUTSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Minnesota has completed plans for use of 
its full share of funds under the Library 
Services Act. Entire membership of Minne- 
sota Library Association urges your support 
for $7,500,000 appropriation requested. Ac- 
tion now assures better rural library service 
in Minnesota. 

JOYCE DAVENPORT, 

Secretary, Minnesota Library Association. 


LETTER FROM MOORHEAD PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Knowing your interest in public library 
service for rural areas, prompts me to write 
to you concerning the appropriation recom- 
mendation of $3 million for the Library 
Services Act by President Eisenhower instead 
of the full $7,500,000 authorized. Here in 
Minnesota we feel quite sure of a State aid 
bill to be passed this session of the legisla- 
ture to augment and supplement the Fed- 
eral funds. The total amount authorized is 
a small amount when divided among the 
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States as it is and a eutback would not per- 
mit the public library development program 
to succeed in doing what it aims todo, This 
Library Services Act was designed to stimu- 
late greater effort by the States and localities 
in providing good local public library serv- 
ices. I am aware too of the need to balance 
the budget and economize but “one cannot 
live by bread alone.” Books and library ma- 
terials are needed to bring a fuller life to 
many of our people who live away from our 
cities which have library services of a greater 
or lesser degree. 

I know that I need not say more than to 
remind you that we were sorry to see the 
appropriation cut back and wish it restored. 
Since this is a 5 year terminal program, it 
may be that a sufficient amount of funds 
will be forthcoming later. But we need a 
good impetus to start it off right. 


STATEMENT ON THE RURAL LIBRARY SERVICES 
APPROPRIATION 

The rural library services appropriations 
are of great concern to me, I am enclosing 
& copy of steps proposed by the Minnesota 
Library Service. This memorandum con- 
tains a list of counties in my district that 
have no service outside of a possible book- 
mobile service. They are Kittson, Roseau, 
Marshall, Pennington, Red Lake, and Polk 
Counties. 

I hope this short statement of the Minne- 
sota Library Service (and, as I understand it, 
Minnesota is ahead in development of rural 
library service) will be of help to you in con- 
sideration of appropriations. 

The full $7,500,000 appropriation is very 
necessary in this project. The administra- 
tion’s proposal of half—less than half—that 
amount would not begin to cover the needs. 
I wish to be on record as supporting the full 
amount of $7,600,000 in appropriations. 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and.extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that 
the Committee will vote down this 
amendment. A year ago the House of 
Representatives voted to expend the 
sum of $742 million a year for a period 
of 5 years to match the States’ expendi- 
tures in extending and improving li- 
brary service in the rural areas. I do 
not think now it is a question of whether 
that was good or bad legislation. Per- 
sonally I think it was excellent legisla- 
tion, and that it was long everdue. But 
the question before us is, What is the 
Committee on Appropriations and what 
is the Committee of the Whole acting on 
an appropriation bill going to do about 
the request for funds to carry out the 
purpose of the legislation? 

The bill which authorized the rural- 
library program was passed in June 1956, 
too late for the program to be considered 
in our committee hearings on the De- 
partment budget last year. When the 
appropriation bill was later taken up in 
the other body, they approved an appro- 
priation of $742 million. When it went 
to conference the sum was fixed at $2,- 
050,000. That lesser sum was agreed on 
at that time because the program had 
not yet been put into effect, and it took 
time to work out the program. It takes 
several months to put one of these pro- 
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grams into effect. The Department was 
consulting with the States and confer- 
ring with various agencies in order to get 
the program started on a sound footing. 

The Department makes up the budget 
some eight to ten months before we vote 
on it. Last fall, when the Department 
took up this request with the Bureau 
of the Budget, there were not many 
States that had reached the point of 
deciding to take part in the library pro- 
gram at that time. It was still in the 
conference stage, where details of the 
program were being explained to the 
States, and the Department had diffi- 
culty at that time justifying more than 
$3 million to the Budget Bureau. 

But by the time Department officials 
came before our committee in February 
to testify on the program, the picture 
was entirely different. At that time 27 
States had plans for joining the pro- 
gram that were approved; 12 more States 
had submitted plans and 2 more States 
were preparing plans. At that time the 
Department either had approved or was 
considering State plans which it esti- 
‘mated then would call for Federal 
matching of $642 million. 

I am rather interested in the state- 
ment that the Committee on Appropri- 
ations is not compelled to appropriate 
money to carry out a program. Yet 
many objections are made from time to 
time about legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. Certainly, if we refuse to ap- 
propriate money to carry out this li- 
brary program based on the authori- 
zation, we would be legislating by way 
of an appropriation bill. 

I am interested in that question fur- 
ther because there is one law now being 
carried out of which I do not approve in 
any way. That is the so-called wetback 
law, under the provisions of which you 
and I and all the other people in the 
United States are taxed so that the Gov- 
ernment mey go down and recruit labor 
in Mexico to come up and compete with 
and displace American labor. I do not 
like that legislation; I never voted for it. 
But once the legislation had become the 
law of the land, I felt appropriations 
had to be voted to carry it out. There 
was an item in this bill for $2% million 
for that purpose. Just the other day 
someone suggested we strike it out. But 
then it was agreed and we should not 
do that; that was not our function in 
making appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, let us remember this: 
We have enacted a library program and 
held it out to the States. They have 
gone ahead. There is a table in the 
ReEcorp showing that the States have 
pledged more library money than this 
appropriation item calls for in Federal 
funds. The amount of money the States 
have authorized exceeds considerably 
that which Congress is going to put up. 
I think this bill should have provided at 
least $642 million. 

Mr. Chairman, you know, I am a 
little old fashioned. I still believe that 
when you make a contract, you ought to 
keep it. In authorizing the rural library 
program last year, we in effect made a 
contract with the States. They have 
gone ahead and acted on it and if we did 
not carry it out we would be reneging on 
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our promise. I certainly hope the 
amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. HIESTAND. Will the gentleman 
be frank to admit that the Department 
asked for an increase of 50 percent over 
their previous appropriation? 

Mr. DENTON. I just explained the 
reason for that apparent increase. Per- 
haps I did not make my point clear. 
The reason they did not receive the au- 
thorized amount last year was that the 
program was new, it took time to put it 
into effect and the amount of $2,050,000 
was all that could be used for the pro- 
gram at that stage. Even when the sec- 
ond-year request came before the Budget 
Bureau last fall, still only about $3 mil- 
lion could be justified. But when this 
agency. came before us again this year 
they could well have asked for a supple- 
mental appropriation, because of what 
had happened since the previous aporo- 
priation, and it would have gone through 
or should have with the library program 
in existing law, and with the commit- 
ments the States have made under it, 
there is a Federal obligation to grant 
$6,500,000 so that even with the $5- 
million item in the bill, we are reneging 
by $1,500,900. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Is it not a fact that 
the committee raised even that request 
by 66 percent? 

Mr. DENTON. I have tried to explain 
why we did it. If there had been a sup- 
plemental appropriation request for this 
program and the agency had come in and 
said we had made this agreement with 
the States, and therefore it asked for 
supplemental money, do you not think 
it should have been granted? 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to this crippling 
amendment on the grounds that this is 
the wrong place, the wrong time, and the 
wrong way to cut Government expendi- 
tures. 

After all the total amount involved 
in this amendment is 1 cent per person in 
the United States. Surely, when we can 
help so many for so little, should we not 
carefully weigh any attempts to cripple 
an entire program? 

And make no mistake about this: The 
people of Missouri have never expected 
the Federal Government to provide its 
education or library facilities. We have 
always done it ourselves. 

For generations, we have made every 
possible sacrifice to provide facilities for 
education and improvement. We have 
bonded and taxed ourselves almost to the 
limit for schools and libraries. It has 
been a long and never-ending struggle; 
but our persistence has not gone un- 
noticed. People in richer areas have gen- 
erously come to our aid through alloca- 
tions from the State government. 

Provisions for State aid to libraries 
are a noteworthy part of the Missouri 
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constitution adopted in 1945. But in 
these times of national inflation and 
localized rural deflation, keeping librar- 
jans and maintaining libraries have be- 
come a serious problem in many of our 
rural communities. 

We have the same ambitions for our 
children that we have always had, but we 
are constantly pressing against a “stone 
wall” of economic impossibility. 

We want our children to read books. 
But books are more expensive than ever 
these days. It takes more money to pay 
librarians. How can we maintain library 
service when our incomes have not kept 
pace with rising costs? Some of our 
people are so worried about saving farms 
and paying off bank loans that they are 
forced to shove everything aside except 
the essential problems of daily living. 

Yet, is this fair to the children? Each 
child “passes this way but once.” And 
the books he does not read in the forma- 
tive years will, perhaps, never be read. 
We might explain to him later that his 
education and that his development were 
neglected because of economic condi- 
tions, but the reasons or excuses will 
never really fill the void. 

And, actually, the economic problems 
are not nationwide. They exist largely 
in certain rural areas. The Nation as a 
whole is enjoying the luxuries of record- 
breaking prosperity. There is ample 
evidence that the great majority of the 
American people can be a good neigh- 
bor to these rural children if they so 
desire. I believe the people of America 
demonstrated that desire when they, 
through their Representatives and Sena- 
tors in the 84th Congress, authorized a 
new 5-year program of Federal aid for 
library service to rural areas, 

In committee hearings and on the floor 
of both the House and the Senate, ample 
evidence must have been presented to 
establish the need for the aid and the 
87% million appropriation stipulated, 
because the Congress voted the authori- 
zation. The action came as welcome 
news to the people of south Missouri; and 
with the cooperation of State officials, 
our people proceeded to put their house- 
hold in order to qualify for Federal funds. 

Missouri has been counting on the 


840,000 allocated to Missouri in the origi- 


nal authorization. Missouri is prepared 
to provide the matching funds. All plans 
have been made on this basis. 

But the President’s budget recom- 
mendations would cut this figure to less 
than half the original amount authorized 
by Congress in this, the first year of the 
5-year program, 

So, where do we stand? Is this not 
a questionable beginning? Will there 
be proportionate cuts next year and the 
next? What can we really count on 
from this 5-year program that originally 
seemed so worth while and so promising? 

We recognize the Government’s prob- 
lem. We are just as interested as any- 
one in saving the taxpayer’s dollar. I, 
personally, already have cast more than 
one vote with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to cut Government expenditures 
wherever possible. 

But is this a wise economy? Educa- 
tion facilities are about as time-honored 
and fundamental a responsibility of 
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Government as police and fire protec- 
tion. 

If this Government has so many com- 
mitments in newer and more question- 
able fields of endeavor that it cannot 
fulfill its basic commitments for library 
facilities in sorely pressed areas that 
desperately need the temporary help, 
then I submit that this Government has 
gone too far afield and should closely 
scrutinize some of its other commit- 
ments. 

This $5 million is small, indeed, in the 
overall Federal Government picture. 
But we do not seek to justify it on that 
basis. If it were not needed, it would 
be wise to save the money, even if it were 
only 5 cents, 

But this money is sorely needed in 
rural areas to provide education for 
children during these times when the 
parents are in no economic position to 
provide it themselves. 

It is not easy for rural people to ask 
for help. Farm people are among the 
Nation’s finest and proudest. But hav- 
ing asked for help and having received 
authorization for it, we now find it dou- 
bly disturbing to find ourselves asking 
Congress not to make it too little or 
too late. 

We have been counting on it. We 
have made all our plans accordingly. 
We hope you will not let us down. 

We urge this House to hold its ground 
and appropriate the original amount 
recommended by the committee. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
we can get down a little closer to earth 
than this emotional appeal we have been 
treated to and look at the facts as they 
really are. We have not entered into 
any contracts with the States, so if we 
reduce these appropriations we shall be 
acting in the interest of real economy. 

I wish it were possible to wipe out 
the entire matter because it is simply 
a matter of the camel getting his nose 
under the tent. The facts are that if 
you go along with this for $3 million 
now, the people in the States are subject 
to this same political pressure the Con- 
gress is subject to, and they can justify 
their action by saying, “We are going to 
lose some Federal money if we do not go 
ahead and take it up, with the result, 
as was said just a few minutes ago, that 
there is planning now to take up $6 mil- 
lion or more. 

If you give them this $5 million on 
this 5-year program, the next Congress 
will be requested to give $7 million, the 
next $10 million, and the next $15 mil- 
lion on this program that never should 
have been authorized by the Federal 
Government. This thing should never 
have gotten started, because it will 
mushroom and mushroom and mush- 
room, and waste more millions each year. 

We talk about getting this library 
service back into the country, to the peo- 
ple that ordinarily do not have access 
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to libraries. What would it amount to 
for each State? About $40,000 to a 
State, to set this bad example that we 
will increase, increase, and increase year 
after year. 

I have the highest respect for the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. I seldom find 
myself differing with him on legislation. 
I know of his great interest in education, 
and I knew when he rose that he was 
going to speak for this bill. But in the 
great State of Georgia, part of which he 
so well represents, what would $40,000 
do, anyhow, or in any other State? And 
whose obligation is it to get education to 
these people? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The State of Illinois 
has been carrying on these traveling 
libraries for at least 20 years. The State 
is covered with these traveling libraiies, 
and we do not ask Uncle Sam to do our 
work for us. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. Not at this point; a 
little later. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wanted the gentle- 
man to yield on the point raised by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I want to comment 
on it first. 

Not only that, Congressman Mason, 
we are carrying on educational activities 
for the deaf and hard of hearing, for the 
blind and those partially able to see, for 
the physically handicapped, the socially 
maladjusted, and the speech defectives, 
and we are carrying on training for the 
mentally handicapped. Many States 
are doing the same thing, and they may 
eventually all do it in the same degree 
in time if the Federal Government will 
not impose upon them and offer them 
something for nothing and bring 
about an atmosphere of lethargy that 
will probably do more harm in the rural 
areas than good. Here is the thought I 
had in listening to one of the speeches. 
You are going to take these library serv- 
ices out to the people in the country. In 
my part of the State, you cannot tell a 
country boy and more on Saturday eve- 
ning from the town boy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield briefly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, if you look at 
his hands you can tell. The country 
boy’s hands are calloused. 

Mr. VURSELL. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Chairman, here is the situation. 
What are we already doing for the school 
children? Why the Department of Agri- 
culture alone is spending $293 million in 
this next bill to help feed the children. 
We haul the children to school. We take 
them home. If the library service went 
to search for the schoolchild, as was 
referred to by a former speaker, they 
will not find him unless school is not in 
session because the State government has 
taken him to the centers of learning, 
mostly to the towns. Nearly all of the 
boys and girls in the country have ap- 
proximately the same opportunities to 
get these books if they want them. Then 
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we follow the schoolchildren right on 
up and when they go to the university, 
we build with our Federal money dormi- 
tories for them. And so on all the way 
through, one thing after the other. Now 
we want to do a lot of other things. 
There are a lot of other things that will 
be suggested later on. A lot of people 
want to get the Federal Government 
into the field of dealing with juvenile 
delinquency. The same thought is be- 
hind that. You want to take over the 
job that belongs to the State. You want 
to take over the job that belongs to the 
fathers and mothers in the homes. You 
want to take over the job that belongs 
to the schools in the various communi- 
ties of the States. This thing ought 
never to have been started. One of the 
things that is driving this budget up is 
the constant thinking up of this and that 
and the other thing that the Federal 
Government can get into to please a few 
pressure groups of people with the re- 
sult that you weight the Government 
down with millions of dollars of unneces- 
sary expense. That only causes inter- 
ference by the Federal Government at- 
tempting to do better for the people in 
the communities and in the States than 
they can do for themselves. So I would 
suggest that the thing to do is to reduce 
this and save this much money at this 
time. 

I just want to close by saying again 
that we are under no contract to the 
States. We cannot do any good, in my 
judgment, by passing this legislation and 
ultimately we might do harm. Most 
States—all States—every community is 
more able financially to take care of this 
problem than the Federal Government is 
with its debt of $278 billion. Here is an 
opportunity for those who want to econo- 
mize to save about $2 million at this time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
completely opposed to the amendment 
that seeks to cut $2 million from the $5 
million of grants to the States under the 
Rural Library Services Act of June 19, 
1956, which this bill provides. 

The Members who are opposed to $5 
million for these grants to the States, 
and who seek to reduce the amount from 
$5 million to $3 million, argue, generally, 
that they are opposed to the rural library 
services bill, and, secondly, that the Pres- 
ident’s budget for this item was $3 mil- 
lion and that, therefore, it should not be 
raised above $3 million. 

However, as one of the original spon- 
sors of the rural-library-services bill and 
as one who fought continuously for this 
program from about 1950 until it was 
enacted into law in 1956, I desire to call 
attention to the fact that it was well 
understood last year when we passed the 
bill that it would require $742 million to 
carry on the program each year for a 
period of 5 years. 

Now what happened: Well, the first 
year, that is in the fiscal year 1957, we 
only provided a little over $2 million for 
this program. Instead of $74 million 
we provided a little over $2 million. 
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Now, if we approve the $5 million pro- 
vided by this bill, we will still be $142 
million below the amount authorized for 
the next fiscal year. 

Some of the Members today have said 
that this program most assuredly will not 
be over at the end of 5 years. Certainly 
those who insist on cutting the amounts 
allowed for these grants year after year 
are paving the way for the continuance 
of the program, because it has been un- 
derstood all the way along that it will 
take at least $742 million per year for 
5 years to get the program under way in 
such a manner as to give it the momen- 
tum necessary to carry it on after the 
5-year period. 

I would like to say again something 
which I said on this fioor last year when 
the bill was before us: However great we 
consider ourselves to be, we build no 
structure on earth that outlasts a book. 

We are a country of great natural re- 
sources. But we have no resource equal 
to the potentialities of the minds of the 
27 million people in America without li- 
brary service, and the 53 million who do 
not have an adequate library service. 

Amid what we call the prosperity of 
these times, there seems to be a willing- 
ness to neglect the things of the mind. 
We give billions of dollars through fa- 
vored tax treatment to stimulate our in- 
dustrial development. We appear to be 
willing to give practically nothing to 
stimulate the development of the minds 
of the boys and girls of this Nation. 

Five million dollars is little enough for 
this program. Actually, it is too little by 
at least a million and a half dollars. I 
urge the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union to reject the 
amendment which would cut the amount 
to $3 million. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, next to 
the house-to-house mail delivery man 
and rural mail carrier, the library serv- 
ice bill, approved by this Congress unan- 
imously last year, comes nearer to the 
homes and nearer to the lives of the 
American people than any other legisla- 
tion approved by the Congress. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor [Mr. 
BARDEN] was speaking my language 
when he took the floor earlier in this de- 
bate in defense of this legislation. It 
came out of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor despite the fact that we 
are very much in turmoil in that com- 
mittee over other basic legislation. 

Here is one piece of legislation that 
the committee could report out unani- 
mously. It came to be the law by reason 
of the unanimous vote on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman is wrong there. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. If I have time I will 
get around to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. If I remember cor- 
rectly we undertook to pass this legis- 
lation first in 1950 but lost in the House 
by either 3 or 4 votes. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BAILEY. I very well remember 
that. I was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that offered the first library bill, 
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The one that passed was reported out by 
a committee of which the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANHAM] was chair- 
man. » 

Mr. PERKINS. It has been brought 
out here this afternoon in debate that 
notwithstanding the fact that this bill 
was enacted last year and the plans only 
reached the States after January 1 of 
this year, in the 1947 budget, 29 States 
now have taken advantage of the ap- 
propriation. Is that correct? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is correct. 

Mr. PERKINS. All the States with 
the exception of 2 next year, at least 46 
States during the fiscal year 1958, will 
share in this appropriation. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is the estimate 
supplied by the Library Commission. 

Mr. PERKINS. And with 46 States 
sharing in this appropriation next year, 
if the appropriation had been the full 
amount of the authorization of $7,- 
500,000, there would be at least $7 mil- 
lion required for the fiscal year 1958 
to put this program effectively into oper- 
ation. 

The Library Services Act was intended 
to assist and encourage the States in 
their efforts to give more adequate li- 
brary services to rural areas. Asa result 
of this encouragement, 46 States have 
completed plans to enlarge their rural 
library services. These plans were de- 
veloped and are now in the process of 
being put into operation, depending on 
the good faith of Congress in making 
the authorized eppropriations for use 
by the States. 

The fact that the States were unable 
to bear the entire burden of the cost 
of a program for which there was such 
a crying need in our rural areas, was 
the basic reason for the enactment of 
the Library Services law. 

Now, are we to show lack of good 
faith by failing to appropriate the full 
amount authorized and force the States 
to drastically curtail their expansion 
program? I for one feel that I have in- 
curred an obligation to support the full 
amount of $7,500,000 per year, authorized 
for this program. Anything less than 
the $5 million appropriation will destroy 
the effectiveness of the program. With 
the effectiveness of the program de- 
stroyed, the Congress could be con- 
fronted with appropriations long after 
the 5 years. If we intend to save the 
Government money and vote for real 
economy, let us vote down this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Kentucky who has 
been an ardent supporter of this pro- 
gram. His efforts are deeply appre- 
ciated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before I yield 
further, I would like to comment on the 
statement made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time may be extended 
for 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from West Virginia yield for that 
purpose? 
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Mr. BAILEY. For the purpose of sub- 
mitting a request that my time be ex- 
tended? Yes, Mr. Chairman, I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Would 
the gentleman at his discretion yield to 
me? 

Mr. BAILEY. Now I will recognize 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a correction? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I be- 
lieve the gentleman stated that the bill 
passed the House by a unanimous vote. 
I do not think he wants that to stand, 
for I know that was not the situation. 

Mr. BAILEY. I asked someone over 
here at the committee desk and I am giv- 
ing the gentleman the answer I got. I 
may be in error. If the vote was not 
unanimous, there was only a smattering 
of votes against it, and there was no roll 
call. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That 
is right. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I have to yield to the 
gentleman who got me the 2 minutes 
extra time, but I would like to have an 
opportunity to say something myself. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It is my 
personal opinion that this amendment 
goes too deep. I cannot support an 
amendment which takes $2 million out 
of this item. This is one of the very 
few times I have opposed a cut in appro- 
priations, but I cannot support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. This is a very good 
program and we should provide the 
funds to make it operative. I hope the 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to agree 
with the gentleman from Minnesota. I 
think it was wrong that the amendment 
was ever offered. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I think the statement 
was made a few minutes ago that the 
State of Illinois did not seek any of these 
funds. As a matter of fact the State of 
Illinois has approved a plan under this 
program and is presently seeking match- 
ing funds up to $230,000. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will answer the gen- 
tleman by saying that the State Legisla- 
ture of Illinois has made moneys avail- 
able by an appropriation of $230,178. 
They have filed their State plan and are 
asking to have an equal amount of Fed- 
eral matching money. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. How many States 
had bookmobiles before the Federal Gov- 
ernment stepped into the picture? 

Mr. BAILEY. As I recall, about nine 
when we first started this proposal some 
years ago. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. The States had 
been carrying on for some time before 
the Federal Government came in? 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that this 
legislation only implements what those 
States were doing. Illinois had a pro- 
gram at that time and they found it 
was good. When they found out they 
could get some Federal funds they en- 
larged their programs and have made 
funds available. I do not think the 
gentleman from Illinois speaks the same 
language as the State Legislature of Illi- 
nois is speaking. They made the money 
available. 

Mr. MASON. I was in the State legis- 
lature when this thing was started. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then the gentleman 
ought to know what he is talking about. 

Mr. MASON. Of course, every single 
State that has qualified so far had a 
setup of this kind before the Federal 
Government went in. 

Mr. BAILEY. I think the gentleman 
is wrong there. There were 9 States 
some 4 or 5 years ago when we first 
started the proposal to make Federal 
grants in that particular field. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the state- 
ments that have been made regarding 
this particular appropriation item, I 
think it is well if Members of the House 
realize that this particular program is 
in a very early stage of development and 
that it is impossible to tell at this time 
exactly what amount of money will be 
made available by the various State leg- 
islatures for this program in fiscal 
year 1958. 

If you will turn to page 255 of the 
hearings conducted by this committee, 
you will find that at the time the testi- 
mony was taken there were some 14 
States where State plans had been ap- 
proved. Since that time there have 
been a number of States that have 
secured approval for their State plans 
here in the Office of Education. The 
mere approval of the State plan does not 
necessarily mean that each of the States 
have made a State appropriation for this 
rural library service work. Our com- 
mittee placed $5 million in this bill as an 
estimate as to what would be used in 
fiscal 1958. This amount could be all 
used or only a part of it used depending 
on the actions of State and local com- 
munities on their 1958 budgets. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman says 
that at the time the testimony was given 
there were only 14 plans of the various 
States approved. Is he able to tell the 
committee whether exactly 100 percent 
more plans have been approved since 
that testimony was given before the 
committee? 

Mr. LAIRD. I believe there are some 
27 that have been approved up to this 
time. However, the approval of the 
Office of Education does not necessarily 
mean that the State legislatures in those 
27 States have appropriated the funds. 
This fact cannot be determined with 
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certainty until the end of April or early 
May. 

Mr. PERKINS. I want to say to the 
gentleman it is my information, and I 
think my information is correct, that 38 
States will participate this year in this 
$2,050,000 1957 appropriation. 

Mr. LAIRD, That may be approxi- 
mately correct, but you cannot tell how 
much money will actually be made avail- 
able by the State legislatures and local 
communities at this time for fiscal year 
1958. The 15th or 16th State to receive 
approval for its State library plan was 
my own State of Wisconsin. In order for 
me to find out what position Wisconsin 
would be in as far as this program was 
concerned for 1958, I contacted the chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Legislature’s Joint 
Finance Committee. I wanted to ascer- 
tain whether or not Wisconsin was de- 
pending on this Federal money. I re- 
ceived a wire, which I have before me, 
that the finance committee was divided 
6 to 6, on matching any new Federal 
money. Such a vote means that new 
State money for this program would not 
be approved. This same situation may 
exist in other States. For that reason 
the statements made by some on the floor 
of the House today that the amount in 
this bill or the amendment are not 
enough to match State appropriations 
could be in error. Certainly by the time 
this bill is considered by the other body 
our estimates as to the matching funds 
by the States will be much more of a 
certainty. 

The mere approval of a State plan 
here in Washington does not necessarily 
mean that the State legislatures or local 
units of government will follow through 
and make appropriations available for 
the program called for in the State plan 
in fiscal year 1958. 

I would like to further state that the 
State plans which the gentleman from 
West Virginia referred to do not require 
the approval of the State legislature in 
each of the 48 States but are merely a 
plan submitted to the Office of Education 
by the executive agencies of the sev- 
eral States. The State legislature acts 
through its various finance committees 
in each of our States, and it may be that 
this program is running into the same 
sort of difficulties in other States as 
seems to be indicated by the joint fi- 
nance committee of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature in our State. 

Sometimes here in Washington we get 
out of tune with the feelings of local 
units of government. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman does 
not intend to tell the committee that 38 
States will not submit plans and be able 
to match Federal money? 

Mr. LAIRD. My statement was that 
it is impossible at this time to tell 
whether the State legislatures and local 
units of government in those 38 States 
will make available the funds called for 
in the State plans in fiscal year 1958. 
That was the only statement I made. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. The gentleman. is 
aware that the estimate of the Depart- 
ment was that it would take $6,581,000 
for this program. 

Mr. LAIRD. Based on the State plans 
not on actual appropriations. 

Mr. DENTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAIRD. The Department could 
give no estimate as to the exact amount 
of funds which would be made availa- 
ble by the States for this particular work. 
Of course, it must be pointed out, too, 
that as this plan was brought before the 
Congress in the last session, by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, on the 
basis that it would increase State and 
local activities. These particular Fed- 
eral funds would be matched by both 
the State and local governments through 
increased local appropriations. I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Indiana agrees 
with me that at this time we cannot ex- 
actly estimate the amount of these new 
funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I am sorry that my 
good friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from California, offered this particular 
amendment. I do not know how his mail 
is running, but certainly I have been get- 
ting some rather extensive mail from the 
State of California, all very much op- 
posed to any reduction in this particular 
appropriation; in fact, in most cases it 
has indicated a feeling that it should 
have been a larger appropriation. I, too, 
am concerned with every reduction that 
we can possibly make, but this seems 
again to me to be a case of overzealous- 
ness. I also just had an opportunity to 
look over the Rxconp on the passage, on 
May 7 last year, of the Library Services 
Act. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VuRSELL] was down here today and made 
a very strong plea against this, and I ap- 
preciate the statement of the gentleman 
from Illinois, but at the time this bill 
was under consideration—and I have 
just surveyed the record in the last half- 
hour—apparently the gentleman did not 
feel called upon at that time to oppose 
the legislation. I will say this for an- 
other gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MA- 
son], he very vigorously opposed this leg- 
islation at the time, and certainly I 
admire the gentleman for being com- 
pletely consistent today. But it seems to 
me that last year on May 7 would have 
been the time to have made sure that we 
would not have been faced with this par- 
ticular appropriation simply by having 
killed the proposed legislation at the 
time. I do not find—and I may be 
wrong; I may have overlooked it—I do 
not find the name of my friend the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hrestanp] 
in opposition on that day, either. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. Does the gentleman 
have any idea from the past record of 
this Congress that this program, if it is 
given the funds that it asked for, has any 
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possibility of being terminated at the 
end of 5 years? 

Mr. SISK. Well, I realize, of course, 
I will say to the gentleman, that no 
Congress can bind a future Congress, 
and it may be that Congress at the end 
of this program or a Congress sometime 
in the future might feel called upon to 
continue the program. I just do not 
know. I know that it is a very popular 
program. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I served with the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] 
and the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] on this subcommittee that 
studied this program. We felt that if 
we could build a fire for 5 years, and 
have $742 million to do it, we would be 
able to end the program forever. 

Mrs. Gray, of the National Parents and 
Teachers Association, came before the 
committee and she reminded us of the 
great work that Carnegie had done, go- 
ing out into the local communities and 
providing libraries, turning them over to 
the local communities for their support. 

This subcommittee, of which I was a 
member, came before this Congress and 
said, “If you will give us the $742 mil- 
lion for the 5-year program, the program 
will be over and we will not come back 
and ask you for any more money. But 
if you deprive us of that, and starve this 
young program of the necessary money, 
the 87½ million, then who knows how 
long it will take to build the fire that we 
hope to build in the local communities.” 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman 
from Montana. I should like to con- 
clude my statement by saying that I 
hope we will vote down this particular 
amendment, because I think this is a 
vital program, it is a good program, and 
certainly the Congress as recently as only 
a year ago endorsed this program. It 
would be my hope that we would keep 
the program going and do everything 
we possibly can to improve the educa- 
tional and the library facilities of our 
country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this argument has 
brought up several questions which are 
of interest. While sitting here with my 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. Knox], 
and he called my attention to the fact 
that throughout the debate on the bill 
we have many times been told that the 
Congress had authorized a program and 
therefore we would have to go along with 
whatever was in the budget, or approxi- 
mately that. Told that because there 
was an authorized project by that action 
we became obligated to make appropria- 
tions sufficient to carry it on indefinitely, 
and also, from time to time expand it. 

These programs grow. They put Topsy 
to shame when it comes to growing. 
Nor is referring to the tendency of the 
snowball to increase an apt illustration. 
An avalanche started by the passage of 
a bird is more accurate. This program 
was just recently adopted. We should 
keep in mind the statement that so often 
is made when there is an authorization 
before us, We are then told, we have 
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been told time and time again, when 
asked to support an authorization, that 
it is not an appropriation and does not 
in any way bind us. That passing an 
authorization does not mean we are com- 
mitted to agree to an appropriation. 
Then when the appropriation bill comes 
to us we are confronted with the fact 
that we authorized the project. We are 
then told that we have by the authoriza- 
tion, made a promise, we must keep our 
word, not violate what we are told is a 
contract with the States. It makes the 
whole procedure a little confusing. 

The Member of the House from the 
Fourth District of Michigan listened very 
carefully to the gentleman from North 
Carolina, the chairman of our Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor IMr. 
Barpen]. I had no difficulty whatever in 
going along with everything the gentle- 
man said except his conclusions. 
Throughout the years he has many times 
stated that he was in favor of the States 
exercising their rights as reserved to 
them py the Constitution. The gentle- 
man does not wish control of State poli- 
cies or acts by the Federal Government, 
that has been the position of many of us. 
But here today the gentleman is in sup- 
port of this Federal Library program 
contribution by the Federal Government. 
I wonder if the distinguished gentleman, 
the chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, who is doing such a 
remarkably. fine job, holding the line for 
the States rights people, for constitu- 
tional government realizes what this 
item in this bill would do to that doc- 
trine. The Federal Government puts its 
money into the program. Beyond ques- 
tion the Federal Government will exer- 
cise some control over the books and 
publications that will be circulated 
through that library, unless the gentle- 
man goes along with those States which 
are now in effect saying and announcing 
publicly that they will not follow the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision on segre- 
gation. 

If the Federal Government partici- 
pates in this program, does anyone 
have any idea, can anyone say with any 
degree of assurance, what kind of books 
will be in that circulating library? No, 
no. The children in the South in those 
backwoods 30 miles from the city, way, 
way back down and along the country 
road, they will not be reading Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, they will be reading 
Huckleberry Finn or Tom Sawyer or Pen- 
rod or Seventeen, they will be reading 
those books rather than the publications 
put out by the leftwingers, by those 
writers who find it profitable to stir up 
discord and strife, if Washington has 
something to say about it and official 
Washington will have much to say. The 
gentleman’s constituents, big and little, 
old and young, will be reading trouble- 
making trash. They will be reading 
something which preaches desegregation, 
which may be all right and which may 
be all wrong. But I just wonder if the 
distinguished chairman thought of that 
when he advocated the extension of this 
program. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will you get me a 
half a minute, or 1 minute? 
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Mr. BARDEN. Yes, I will. 

Mr. MASON. I will get you some time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, I do not want 
to yield to the gentleman. I want to 
yield to the gentleman to whom I just 
referred. All right, now I will yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. I just wanted to reply 
tothe gentleman. You asked meifIhad 
given thought to this bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BARDEN. I certainly have given 
a lot of thought to this bill. If I 
thought for one moment that the Federal 
Government would have one thing in 
this world to do with the selection of the 
books, or that this program would be 
controlled by any other than where it is 
now being controlled, then I expect I 
would be in the same corner as the gen- 
tleman. Iam States rights through and 
through, and I think the gentleman is 
fast joining me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Joining you? I am 
with the gentleman on this issue. He has 
been a consistent and aggressive adyo- 
cate of sound government and policy. 
Many things of value have I learned 
from the gentleman both in committee 
and in the House. It has been a pleas- 
ure and profitable in a legislative way 
to follow him on occasion. 

Mr. MASON. Now will the gentleman 
yield? I want to ask unanimous con- 
sent to get the gentleman more time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I cannot yield for 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would like to ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
about 3 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must 
admonish the gentleman that yesterday 
he made a point of order about Mem- 
bers referring to other Members in the 
second person. He has violated that rule 
today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Wait a minute. I 
do not know whether the transcript will 
show that or not. It probably will. I 
tried each time to say “the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina,” or “the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor.” If I ever 
say “you,” I will welcome the suggestion 
of the Chair that I come to order. The 
rule has been violated at least 50 times 
today without any suggestion from the 
Chairman that I have heard that the 
rule be observed. Permit me to com- 
mend the Chairman for his vigilance 
and diligence on this occasion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, under permission pre- 
viously granted to revise and extend my 
remarks, permit me to attempt to con- 
clude at least a part of the argument 
which was in my mind when I arose to 
address the Committee. 

As to other Members of the House, to 
me have come many letters, some re- 
questing, some demanding, that I vote 
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for the increased appropriation to carry 
on the library program. Usually, these 
letters have commended me for my econ- 
omy record and have urgently requested, 
sometimes demanded, that the Congress 
reduce the budget. 

Often the letters call attention to the 
huge public debt; to what the writers 
consider not only an exorbitant but a 
wasteful foreign-aid program; to the 
grievous tax burden which we have 
placed upon them. 

It is obvious, as the President so well 
said at his last news conference, that 
there can be neither a reduction of the 
public debt nor a substantial cut in the 
budget nor a lessening of the tax burden 
if we are to continue many of the help- 
ful and desirable programs which have 
been suggested either by the administra- 
tion or by individual Members of Con- 
gress, but which are not necessary and 
which we cannot afford. 

Listening to the debate on this bill 
during the last few days causes me to 
wonder how Washington, Franklin, and 
all the others who lived and distinguished 
themselves in those days were able to 
exist without the aid of the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies. 

Yes, the Member from Michigan re- 
members that history tells us that, when 
Washington lost his teeth, all he was 
able to get to replace them were wooden 
substitutes. We recall that it is reported 
that, when he fell ill, the top physicians 
of those days bled him to death. 

No one is suggesting that we, as a peo- 
ple or as individuals, make no effort to 
improve our situation, increase our ad- 
vantages. On the other hand, in view 
of the record which has been made, it 
seems absurd to assume that we now can- 
not live, prosper, be happy, and con- 
tented, except as we grievously tax one 
segment of the population to support 
another. 

Especially is this true when we know 
that, by so doing we actually hinder 
progress by taking away the incentive to 
work, practice thrift, so that the dollars 
we Save can be used for expansion, new 
industries, the creation of more jobs. 

To mind comes the example of Lin- 
coln, who, we are told, at times lived 
miles from a school; who had but a half 
dozen books during his youth. He cer- 
tainly had no electric light to aid him 
with his studies. 

No one contends that we all are or can 
be Lincolns. But each of us can, if he 
so desires, get a worthwhile and suffi- 
cient education without any aid from the 
Federal Government. 

Another angle of this program, one to 
which reference was previously made 
and called to the attention of the gentle- 
man from North CAROLINA (Mr. BARDEN], 
was the kind and the quality of the books 
which it is almost certain will get into 
these libraries which, as he said, will be 
carried, through Federal aid, to the chil- 
dren who live on the back or side roads. 

One of the very helpful acts of the 
good wife, with whom I have lived for 
more than 57 years, is to go to the Fed- 
eral library each week, where she gets 
for me what are called “westerns.” 

Tired after a day’s work on the floor 
and in the House; not enjoying golf, 
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cocktail parties, or social events, my rec- 
reation is in part at least the reading 
of the westerns. They replace to some 
extent Jay Fenimore Cooper’s Last of 
the Mohicans, The Prairie, Oak Open- 
ings, The Spy—yes, several others. 

Zane Grey’s novels long provided me 
with pleasure and a drowsiness which let 
me drift off for a peaceful rest and re- 
cuperation. 

Recently, however, on several occa- 
sions, when the good wife was asked as 
to which of the westerns she had ob- 
tained from the library I should first 
read, she has suggested that I skip cer- 
tain books because, as she said, “You 
won't care to read them.” Without ask- 
ing, I know to what she refers—this for 
the reason that, over the last few years, 
many of these otherwise worthwhile 
westerns, on page after page, have car- 
ried obscene, profane, and suggestive 
words, sentences, and paragraphs. 

As to the suggestive passages, there 
might be a difference of opinion, but for 
the dirty, obscene, vulgar and profane 
language, there is no excuse. 

Yet these books are in the public li- 
brary. They are available to the young, 
those in formative state of mind, as 
well as to the older people who have 
sense enough to lay them aside or to 
disregard their content. 

Public-spirited citizens of Michigan, 
parents and others, who were alarmed at 
the spread of youthful delinquency, 
through the action of thoughtful legis- 
lators, obtained the enactment of a State 
statute barring what was considered to 
be profane or obscene publications. 

Just recently, the United States Su- 
preme Court declared our Michigan stat- 
ute unconstitutional because it violated 
the first amendment guaranteeing a free 
press and free speech. 

My memory is that one of the reasons 
was that, even though the publications 
might be unsuitable or even unfit for 
youth to read, because free speech was 
a constitutional guaranty, the rights of 
adults under the first amendment could 
not be infringed, even though the pur- 
pose was to protect the youth of the land. 

On the same theory it might be said 
that some of our criminal statutes might 
restrain youth but could not restrict the 
freedom of the adult. 

The Court which rendered the decision 
referred to is the same Court which held 
that a slight beating on the picket line 
was excusable because, in the words of 
one of the Justices: 

The right of free speech cannot be denied 
by drawing from a trivial rough incident 
or a moment of animal exuberance the con- 
clusion that otherwise peaceful picketing has 
the taint of force. (Milk Wagon Drivers 
Union v. Meadowmoor Dairies (312 U. 8. 
293).) 


It is the same Court, some may recall, 
which a few years ago held that an act 
passed by the Congress to outlaw racke- 
teering applied only to racketeering by 
the Dillinger type of criminal—not to ex- 
-tortion which was an established union 
practice. 

True, as some may argue, we should 
first consider the interests of our own 
people before extending aid aggregating 
billions to other nations. But the argu- 
ment that we should leave the attempt 
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to reduce Federal expenditures until 
after consideration of the bill extending 
foreign aid is beside the point. 

We should cut the budget all along the 
line, until the total is within our ability 
to pay. In my judgment, the fact, if it be 
a fact, that foreign aid will be drastically 
cut is no reason for leaving larger than 
necessary amounts in our domestic pro- 
grams or for going along with new pro- 
grams, however desirable, while the tax 
burden is so grievous, the interest-bear- 
ing debt so large. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the agreement we entered into 
that the Committee would rise between 
3 and 3:30, when we finish this amend- 
ment it will be our intention to do that. 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto close at 5 minutes 
past 3, the last 2 minutes to be reserved 
to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
been asked to think this library appro- 
priation through very carefully. That 
is what I have been doing. I would like 
to offer my thinking briefiy—and I will 
be brief. 

In the First Utah Congressional Dis- 
trict, there are 25 counties. That is the 
district I represent. Nineteen of those 
counties are in the drought area and 
rural people are in distress. The great 
State of Utah is owned to the extent of 
72 percent by the Federal Government. 
Most of the Federal land is in these 25 
counties. The people in these rural 
areas and throughout our whole State 
are making a greater effort than any 
State in the Union except two for edu- 
cation and for the enlightenment of 
their children. They have been trying 
for 4 or 5 terms of the State legislature 
to get help for their libraries, but the 
legislation has failed every time until 
now. The authorization bill we passed 
last year was just the help they needed. 
This month our legislature passed a 
measure providing $100,000 out of prop- 
erty taxes, which they can ill afford, to 
match Federal library funds which 
shows that they love their children more 
than they love things. The legislature 
appropriated that money and passed an 
act which enabled our State to benefit 
by this authorization bill of Congress. 

I hope after they made this sacrifice 
we are not going to break faith with 
them by turning our backs on them. 
This bill has already been cut from 
$7,500,000 to $5 million and this amend- 
ment, which I oppose, would take it 
down to $3 million. It is too severe a 
cut. It is uneconomical economy. 

Mr. Chairman, once in a while a story 
does not hurt so I will just tell a short 
story and then I will sit down. 

I was raised in the adobe yard district 
where people are poor. During the de- 
pression, we had a neighbor who was 
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very sick. We told him to go to a doctor. 
He told us he could not afford it. We 
raised a little money and demanded that 
he go to the doctor. The doctor put 
barium in his stomach and took X-ray 
pictures of his stomach. He called my 
neighbor in after a couple of days and 
said, “I have to restrict your diet.” This 
neighbor of mine said, “No, Doctor, don't, 
please.” “Yes,” the doctor said, “you 
will die unless I restrict your diet.” Well, 
this neighbor said, “O. K. All I get to 
eat now is suckers and watercress. 
Which are you going to take away from 
me?” Mr. Chairman, that is about the 
case with these children’s book funds: 
I am not a bit afraid of enlightenment. 
There are all too many of our boys being 
rejected from the Army and from the 
military services because they have not 
had educational privileges. I think this 
cut of $2 million is uneconomical econ- 
omy. Iam against the amendment, and 
I am all for the recommendation of the 
committee. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. May we interpret 
the gentleman’s remarks to mean that 
he is in favor of the general principle 
of Federal aid to education? 

Mr. DIXON. Absolutely. That is for 
school construction for the next 3 or 4 
years. ; 

Mr. HIESTAND. I just wanted to get 
the gentleman on record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that we have spent about 
as much time on this minor amend- 
ment—several million—as we spent on 
the entire foreign-aid bill last year car- 
rying about $4 billion, or $4 thousand 
million. If we gave a like consideration 
to the foreign-aid bill when it comes 
before the House, you might effect con- 
siderable saving that would really re- 
duce the budget. 

I also want to remind you that a mil- 
lion dollars is a thousand thousand dol- 
lars; and a billion dollars is a thousand 
million dollars. If you want to effect 
a real dent in the budget when the for- 
eign-aid bill comes on the floor carrying 
$4 billion, just cut it $2 thousand million 
and you will be making a real contribu- 
tion. I hope you will spend as much 
time in the careful consideration of that 
bill as you are spending on this school- 
library program here. 

A great many of my friends on my side 
of the aisle have voted consistently 
against foreign aid, but last year when 
President Eisenhower was running on a 
program of peace, progress, and pros- 
perity, some of these same gentlemen 
who are now economy minded gave the 
program real support and voted for for- 
eign aid programs they had never sup- 
ported before. When we reach debate 
on the foreign-aid bill where you can do 
some real cutting, I am going to be 
watching the voting, and you are going 
to have that opportunity to be recorded. 
I am going to watch the position they 
take this time on the cuts in the foreign- 
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aid bill where real economies can be 
made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. THomp- 
son of New Jersey yielded his time to Mr. 
Gavin.) 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to these foreign-aid 
programs that I consistently opposed for 
10 or more years unsuccessfuly, that I 
have made several official trips to Europe 
as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, and I want to say, after ob- 
serving conditions in Europe, that I can 
take you to places in some parts of my 
district the like of which I did not see 
anywhere in Europe. There economic 
recovery is about complete. When it 
comes to the rehabilitation of opera 
houses, the building of railroad stations, 
the building of highway projects, water- 
way projects, flood-control projects, and 
every conceivable project in other coun- 
tries, many seem to go all out; in fact, 
foreign aid has now become a part of 
our annual budget so let us not get too 
wrought up over this library project. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. Not at this point, as I 
have but a minute and a half. 

Foreign aid, it would appear, is now 
part of our regular budget and is just as 
much considered as the Post Office De- 
partment, judiciary or agriculture or 
public works or any department of Gov- 
ernment. It has become accepted as 
part of our budget. You accept it; not 
me. In fact, there is talk now about 
10-year foreign-aid programs. Two bil- 
lion off foreign aid would make a nice 
tax reduction fer the American taxpayer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. 
Member want to yield me his time? 
offers, so I can go no further. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a consent request? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks following those of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, as a sponsor of the Library 
Services Act, I was pleased to see that 
the House Appropriations Committee 
increased the appropriation for the Li- 
brary Services Act by $2 million over the 
amount recommended in the budget. 
This important program, which came 
into being in 1956, has progressed splend- 
idly in this first year of operation. I 
urge the membership to vote the $5 
million, which was recommended by the 
committee for the Library Services Act 
grants to the States for rural library 
services. 

The legislation became law last June 
19 when the President affixed his signa- 
ture to it. The fall was devoted to get- 
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ting the program underway. Two peo- 
ple from each of the State library agen- 
cies attended 1 of 4 regional conferences 
held to acquaint these persons with the 
administration of the program, the legal 
interpretations of the new law, and the 
methods of submitting their State plan. 
The State agency personnel had an op- 
portunity to see and discuss the tentative 
regulations. It was the early part of De- 
cember before the regulations were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, and it was 
almost the end of December before the 
States received the forms necessary in 
submitting their plan. In spite of this, 
there are already 38 State plans on file, 
including 2 territorial plans. Twenty- 
six of these have been approved and al- 
ready have their State plan in operation. 
My own State was one of the first to have 
its plan approved. 

You will recall that last year only 
$2,050,000 was appropriated for this 
program in the closing days of the ses- 
sion. This allowed each State only the 
basic amount of $40,000 for the current 
year. This year the President’s budget 
recommended only $3 million, very little 
more than that appropriated last year. 
We all know that this recommended 
amount was made up last fall, before a 
single State plan had been approved. 
We know now that the States are ready 
for this program and should be given 
sufficient funds to do the job authorized 
by this law. I really feel the full amount 
of the authorization, $7,500,000, should 
be appropriated. However, in view of 
the economy drive, I will support the $5 
million recommended in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] is 
recognized. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mrs. PFOST. I rise in opposition to 
the amendment, and I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks 
immediately following those of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been listening for the last 4 days 
to these attacks that have been made 
on what I regard as programs essential 
in the interest of human welfare, and I 
was about to conclude that economy is 
now the chief end of man. So it came as 
something of a surprise to me last night 
when I took a look at the Scriptures and 
discovered that neither in the Old Testa- 
ment nor in the New Testament is the 
word “economy” mentioned a single time. 

What I did find is that the chief virtues 
are summarized by the Apostle Paul as 
“faith, hope, and charity,” and “the 
greatest of these,” he said, is charity. 

I know that the Members of Congress 
want to keep their politics consistent 
with their religion. Since there seems 
to be little chance of convincing some 
gentlemen that charity is still a virtue 
worth preserving, I am wondering if we 
should not revise the Scriptures to read: 
“Faith, hope, and economy, and the 
greatest of these is economy”? 
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Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment to cut $2 
million from the appropriation to im- 
plement the Library Services Act. 

I know what pressures have been ap- 
plied to the committee to reduce the 
President’s budget requests. I deeply 
appreciate the fact that in response to 
the pleas of many Members—including 
myself—the committee increased library 
funds from $3 million to $5 million. 
This was fine and courageous action. I 
hope the House will not nullify it by cut- 
ting the Library funds back to the low 
and inadequate figure in the budget re- 
quest. 

Mr. Chairman, we need the great 
benefits from the Library Services Act in 
Idaho—and we need them now. More 
than half of the population of my State 
has no library service at all. 

Our State legislature, which has just 
adjourned, increased the budget of our 
State library board by 150 percent in an- 
ticipation of Federal assistance. Local 
organizations, such as the Jaycees and 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
are standing by to conduct statewide 
drives to collect additional funds if they 
are needed. 

Remarks of other Members today in- 
dicate that there is similar support for 
the program throughout the country. 
We must make the most of the people’s 
enthusiasm and will to work by appro- 
priating enough money to make the li- 
brary services program a going concern. 

A strong, robust library system is just 
as important as a strong highway sys- 
tem. Books are a vital force in molding 
the character of cur young, and in giving 
mind-stretching opportunities to our 
adults. In this progressive and prosper- 
ous country of ours all people should have 
access to libraries—all people should 
know the joys and educational values of 
borrowing and reading good books. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 
First of all I want to say, in response to 
the gentleman who has just spoken, that 
economy is charity on the part of the 
Government toward the taxpayers. 
That is the kind of charity I favor. 

It seems to me that some of my good 
people back home have an impression— 
at least I am afraid they have—that in 
the last 3 or 4 days we have been cutting 
Government spending. Of course, that 
is a completely mistaken impression. 
The fact of the matter is that about all 
we have been doing is cutting some of the 
increases in the expenditures that are 
proposed in the budget. The best that 
we have done, with possibly 1 or 2 ex- 
ceptions, is to hold the line back to the 
1957 fiscal year budget. So we are not 
doing very much in the way of cutting 
actual expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, if we do not adopt the 
amendment that has been offered, so far 
as this particular instance is concerned, 
we will be increasing the current year’s 
appropriation by 24 times. If we adopt 
the amendment we will be cutting it back 
to $3 million which will still be a 50-per- 
cent increase over the current year's 
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budget. So we are still not doing any 
real saving. 

What we have here is a perfect ex- 
ample of a good cause and a good pro- 
gram that is being brought under Federal 
subsidy and Federal expenditures where 
it does not belong, in my judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House to the fact that on the floor of 
the House today we have been warned 
that this program is a program to apply 
force to the States, to build a fire under 
the States, to make the States do what 
Uncle Sam thinks they ought to do. 

Let me also call attention to the fact 
that no one questions the essentiality of 
this library work. We are all agreed it 
is essential and we want it. The ques- 
tion simply is, Whose duty and whose 
responsibility is it to provide these essen- 
tial services? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I enjoyed the lecture on con- 
sistency given to us by the gentleman 
from South Dakota. I rise only to call 
his attention and the attention of some 
of my friends on the Democrat side that 
it was just a little over 2 weeks ago, 
on March 12 to be exact, that they put 
on a great battle and we heard many 
lectures about economy and the neces- 
sity of reducing the President’s budget. 
They went on record specifically, and let 
me quote the very beginning of the reso- 
lution that was sponsored and promoted 
by the other side of the aisle: 

The House of Representatives must in the 
public interest make substantial reductions 


in the President's budget for the fiscal year 
1958. 


Please note the use of the word “must.” 

Now, may I remind my friends that 
all the amendment before the House at- 
tempts to do is to bring the amount to 
be appropriated for this function down 
to the amount recommended in the Pres- 
ident’s budget. The committee increased 
the budget amount by $2 million. 

How are you going to reduce the 
budget by increasing items in it? Let 
us have some consistency. If we are go- 
ing to say that the budget must be 
reduced, we better not be promoting and 
voting for increases in that budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hrestanp]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, we 
have here, as I see it, a question of basic 
principle. I am very appreciative of 
the very fine and well expressed senti- 
ments of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and others who have 
espoused the cause of education, rural 
education. It is a wonderful idea, and 
all of the good work that is being done 
should be commended. But, the question 
is not for or against rural education: 
the question is Federal Government aid. 
If we wish to debate that issue, that is 
a big one and it is a very dangerous one. 
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This, as I see it, is clearly a State re- 
sponsibility. 


When it comes to Federal 


aid, we can make a- record or two about 
the delusion of Federal aid. Is there 
anything sound about it, in any way, 
shape, or manner to tax everybody and 
then redistribute equally, as this pro- 
vision does, $40,000 per State? Does 
that make sense? Is Federal aid fuda- 
mentally sound? There is your question. 
Now, as has been well said, this is a 
compromise. It allows a 50 percent in- 
crease from last year’s appropriation 
and is all the Department asked for. I 
hope the amendment will carry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, to me 
this is just one more Federal agency set 
up in a most ridiculous manner. What 
State in the United States is so bad off 
that it has to have a handout from the 
Federal Government of $40,000 or $50,- 
000 or $60,000? The more times we 
create additional agencies—and they 
snowball and snowball and snowball— 
the more times we hurt education and 
make it worse and worse and worse and 
harder and harder and harder for the 
folks back home to do a job. Now, the 
situation that this creates, you are going 
to see if you go along with this thing, 
will snowball year after year. On top 
of that, it will encourage idealists to try 
to create another agency and set up an- 
other Federal department. It is about 
time that we began to show some sense 
and integrity in our approach to this 
problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this amend- 
ment will be adopted and that we will 
save what we can in this picture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, what 
we are trying to do in going $2 million 
over the Bureau of the Budget figure is 
to enlighten the minds of about 27 million 
people in this country living in rural 
areas who have no libraries at all and 
another 53 million that have inadequate 
services all over this country. 

Now, where the local community or 
the State does not do anything about 
starting programs like this, I think it is 
reasonable to assume that the Federal 
Government should stimulate these proj- 
ects. But, as the gentleman from New 
York just mentioned, this is not going 
to blossom out into any big program at 
all. The legislation calls for a 5-year 
program of $7.5 million a year, and that 
is all. It cannot go to $10 million or $15 
million or $25 milion as it has been in- 
ferred here today by Members on the 
Republican side, unless you change the 
basic law. 

In the closing days of the last session 
this authorization passed this House 
with a practically unanimous vote. 
There were not enough noes to ask for 
a division vote. That is how unanimous 
it was. And, you authorized the ex- 
penditure of $7.5 million and the Bureau 
of the Budget allowed $7.5 million for 
this fiscal year. When we went to con- 
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ference we cut it down to $2,050,000 on 
the basis that the legislation had just 
been enacted, and we gave the minimum 
amount to every State, which is a grant 
of $40,000, to stimulate these programs 
in the rural areas. 

Now, what happened this year? After 
they asked for $7.5 million for 1957, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare cut that down to $5 million for 
1958, and the Bureau of the Budget then 
cut it down to $3 million. When we 
came to mark up this bill, after we were 
told of the plans already adopted by the 
States, that they could use about $6.5 
million in 1958, we tried in subcommittee 
to get $6 million appropriated for this 
program, not 5. As a result of a com- 
promise we have come to you today ask- 
ing for $5 million when 86 ½ million can 
be spent efficiently and economically in 
1958. 

This is a program that will vastly 
benefit every State in the Nation, not 
just the large agricultural States. For 
instance, I have received a wire from 
my own State of Rhode Island that I 
include in the RECORD now. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 25, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
United States Representative, Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your support of the Library Services Act . 
most appreciated by librarians of Rhode 
Island. We hope that floor vote of the House 


will support recommendations of your com- 
mittee. 


RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER CURLEY. 


I hope that this amendment is de- 
feated. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
consideration of H. R. 6287, the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies, presents 
a situation which should be called to the 
attention of the American public. The 
same situation will exist in all of the 
other agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment and, as you know, there are many, 
many such agencies, commissions, and 
bureaus. In fact, the enormous size of 
the Federal bureaucracy is astounding 
to the folks back home and I believe that 
all of us find it very difficult to explain 
or even justify the size of some of these 
agencies, 

Very recently one of the Washington 
neswpapers carried a story indicating 
that if the proposed personnel increases 
provided in the present budget were ap- 
proved then there would be an increase 
in the Federal civilian employment 
totalling 22,359 more people than are 
employed at the present time. Even at 
an average minimum salary of $5,000 per 
year, this is going to cost the taxpayers 
more than $100 million extra per year. 
The taxpayers rightfully ask the ques- 
tion—will we be getting our money’s 
worth out of this added investment? 
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The civilian personnel changes by de- 
partments were listed as follows in this 
news article: 


Personnel changes—civilian 


Department Increase] Decrease 


(2,405 fiel: 
Interior ( 
State (330 field if 
Treasury (1606 field). .......--.-..-- 
Ls ad Administration (2.120 

PTT 
General Services Administration 

TAI ROU) RSN EE E N re 
Housing and Home Finance (—188 

E E EE AAAA S 
Library of Congress 


Total (increase in field 20,800) +7, 906 


In this list there are several interest- 
ing questions that can be raised. For 
example, if the Navy and Air Force can 
reduce their civilian personnel, why is it 
necssary for the Army to increase theirs 
by 2,000? Even with a large decrease in 
civilian personnel employment in Decem- 
ber 1956, the total number of civilian em- 
ployees at the end of the last calendar 
year came to a total of 2,389,792. All 
of this has happened in the face of the 
fact that many people have been express- 
ing concern about an ever-growing Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. 

These remarks are not in any sense to 
be construed that the agencies for which 
they work are not doing good work. On 
the contrary, all of these agencies have 
much of merit and the public is proud 
of some of their accomplishments. How- 
ever, the question must be raised and 
is being raised in the minds of the pub- 
lic, and I hope in the minds of the legis- 
lators, How much of this can we afford? 
The second question that is equally im- 
portant is whether or not the Federal 
bureaucracy has grown so large that it 
is assuming the authority that rightfully 
belongs to the Congress. It seems very 
much like the tail is wagging the dog. 
Is it not time that the Congress assert 
its authority and designate to the various 
agencies the limits in which they may 
operate due to financial limitations with- 
in their own Government and their own 
people? 

I say financial limitations advisedly 
because too often too many people think 
the United States is a wealthy Nation. 
God has been good to us but we should 
not dissipate all of His gratuities in 
wasteful spending. 

For example, the March 1 Economic 
Council letter lists the United States in- 
debtedness as $280,800,000,000. It also 
lists 26 other great nations of the world 
and their total indebtedness is estimated 
at $152,580,000,000. Thus, the Federal 
debt of the United States is nearly twice 
as great as the debt of the other 26 coun- 
tries combined. 

This same newsletter also offers addi- 
tional interesting research. For exam- 
ple, the present proposed budget of the 
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United States is $71,800,000,000. For 32 
other countries of the world, from which 
information is available, the total budg- 
ets or expenditures approved total $59,- 
802,000,000. Thus, the proposed United 
States budget is 17 percent greater than 
the combined spending of the other 32 
countries. No figure is given or is avail- 
able for the spending of Soviet Russia. 
An estimate is said to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $42 billion per year. 

This raises the often repeated ques- 
tion: “How big is your Government?” 

If the Members will look carefully at 
the committee report that accompanies 
H. R. 6287, on practically every page and 
in nearly every section, there is a recom- 
mended increase in personnel. It is very 
true that some of this was authorized by 
previous legislation and that should be 
a warning to the Members of Congress 
that they should take a hard look at any 
legislation that would increase costs to 
the taxpayers in any manner. Many of 
these increases are justified and should 
be passed, but is it not equally true that 
the present staffs can function ade- 
quately in the performance of the neces- 
sary duties and the necessary functions 
of Government. 

I serve on a House committee which is 
charged with the responsibility and 
jurisdiction of legislation pertaining to 
many of these Federal agencies. 
Frankly, we are confronted consistently 
with the problem, or apparent necessity, 
of legislating specific instructions in or- 
der that these agencies will not overstep 
their authority. If a system continues 
wherein agencies tell the Congress what 
to do, then do you not think it is time 
that the Congress assume its preroga- 
tives and contain this ever-increasing 
bureaucracy in order that it will function 
for the good of the people throughout 
the country rather than for the members 
of that bureaucracy? Let us approve a 
sound budget instead of a luxury budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HIESTAND]. 

(The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HIESTAND) 
there were—ayes 71, noes 94. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have permission to extend their remarks 
on the amendment just voted on at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, we are all 
interested in economy—sound and proper 
economy—but in this instance, I feel that 
our friend, in proposing this cut, is going 
too far in requesting cuts against the 
children of this Nation. 

As we all know, the Congress has au- 
thorized the sum of $714 million annually 
to carry forward the rural library pro- 
gram, Last year only $40,000 was pro- 
vided for each of the 48 States for use on 
a matching fund basis for this purpose. 
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The committee felt that an amendment 
to cut this program was unwise and in 
the long run would represent false econ- 
omy so, therefore, the committee very 
wisely, in my judgment, approved $5 
million for this program for the next 
year. This is a reduction of $24 million 
for the full amount authorized. 

I looked into the matter of the amount 
of funds provided for library programs 
for other agencies and other purposes. 
The United States Information Agency 
received an appropriation of $3 million 
last year to operate and supply library 
services overseas. This year this Agency 
is asking $3,800,000 for library programs 
maintained overseas by the United States 
Information Agency—an increase of 
$800,000 for this purpose. 

In this same category, the Atomic 
Energy Commission is providing grants 
of atomic information and technical li- 
braries to 40 nations. I was somewhat 
startled by the statement of Chairman 
Strauss of the AEC. He indicated that 
this Commission had granted, given and 
provided libraries of atomic information 
to 40 nations. The Congress appro- 
priated $77,500 for the AEC budget for 
last year. Fiscal 1958 calls for $97,000 
for overseas library programs. 

My point is this, Mr. Chairman, if we 
can appropriate millions of dollars to fi- 
nance the overseas library programs of 
the United States Information Agency 
and the Atomic Energy Commission—if 
we can afford to make grants of complete 
libraries to other nations then most cer- 
tainly we should be able to provide as- 
sistance to the States on a matching 
fund basis for libraries of the children 
in areas where educational aids are 
greatly needed. The public library 
services program is designed to bring 
books and libraries to children in our 
rural families where citizens are with- 
out library facilities enjoyed by our citi- 
zens in cities and metropolitan areas. 

One further word on this amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, I have noted with in- 
terest the Department of Agriculture 
during last year expended $24 million on 
the Bang’s disease problem to protect 
livestock and cattle in this Nation. The 
budget for the Department for 1958 calls 
for the expenditure of the same amount. 
Are we neglecting the children of this 
Nation while looking after the cattle? 

I believe the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from California should be voted 
down. This item will not upset the budg- 
et or materially affect the continuing 
economy program. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I rise 
in defense of the rural library services 
program. Coming from one of the larg- 
est rural districts in the United States, 
I know what this program means to the 
people of the little towns, the crossroads, 
and the farms of this country. 

This is essentially a program for chil- 
dren, for underprivileged children, those 
who have been deprived of the suste- 
nance of the minds—hbooks. 

Last year Congress in its wisdom passed 
the bill making it possible to bring mobile 
library services to those vast sections of 
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the rural population that had heretofore 
not had access to library books. This is 
a program in which the various States 
participate. It is carried out on the local 
level. Itis meeting with an enthusiastic 
response among the people of the coun- 
try. We have promised this help. We 
have a real obligation to uphold our part 
of the bargain by providing the funds in 
this bill to cover our share of the costs. 

It has been my observation that the 
children of the rural areas, with less dis- 
tractions and less social pressures, are in 
the greatest need of books. What new 
worlds will be opened up to the thou- 
sands of children in my own district by 
the books that this program will bring 
to them? How can we measure in dol- 
lars the insight, the inspiration, the 
ideals that one good book will bring to a 
knowledge-hungry child? What better 
cure for juvenile delinquency? What 
better antidote to mental disease than a 
diet of good books? 

This program is sound. It is practical. 
It will bring books to those who want and 
need them, 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of this amendment which 
would so seriously cripple the rural 
library program. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6287) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to inquire of the majority 
leader as to the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday we 
have the Consent Calendar. 

Then there are four suspensions. 

H. R. 3819, to provide representation 
on the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. 

H. R. 76, increased compensation to 
1 for service- connected disabili- 

es. 

H. R. 71, pension payments banned 
to certain prisoners. 

H. R. 53, the Veterans' Benefits Act 
of 1957. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that all four of these bills passed 
the last Congress? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is my un- 
derstanding. The gentleman refers to 
the veterans’ bills? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am confident 
two of them did. I think 3 of them did, 
but I am pretty sure that 2 of them did. 

Thereafter there will be the continu- 
ation under the 5-minute rule of the 
consideration of the appropriation bill 
relating to the Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Departments. It is 
understood that if there are any roll- 
calls on Monday they will go over until 
Tuesday. The leadership on both sides 
has made an agreement to this effect. 

If the consideration of the Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ments appropriation bill under the 
5-minute rule is not completed on Mon- 
day, it will continue on Tuesday. 

On Tuesday and for the remainder of 
the week, after the disposition of that 
appropriation bill, the next order of busi- 
ness will be the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill for the next fiscal year, 
H. R. 6500, and also the following bills: 

H. R. 2146, the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956. 

H. R. 4136, the extension of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act. 

H. R. 5538, relating to withdrawals of 
certain military public lands. 

I make the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time. Any further program will be 
announced later. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Did 
the gentleman say he did not recall 
whether or not the increase in compen- 
sation for veterans with service-connect- 
ed disabilities was passed last year? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] asked 
me if the bills out of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs had not passed the 
House last year. I said I thought so, and 
I was sure at least 2 of them, maybe 3 
of them, had passed. Can the gentle- 
woman give us any information as to 
that? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 
The compensation bill passed but the 
other body failed to act, unfortunately. 
I am glad the compensation bill will be 
considered on Monday, because it will 
go through without a dissenting voice, 
I know. I hope this year everybody will 
try to persuade the other body to act. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
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who spoke on the bill under considera- 
tion today in Committee of the Whole be 
permitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 


“IF I WERE IKE” CONTEST 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral days ago the Indianapolis Times, 
the Scripps-Howard newspaper in my 
district, instituted an “If I Were Ike” 
contest in which readers were urged to 
send in their ideas as to how they would 
cut the Federal budget were they in the 
White House. 

The results of the contest were printed 
in the Indianapolis Times of Wednesday, 
March 27. Under unanimous consent 
previously granted, I am including the 
article announcing the winners in to- 
day’s RECORD, 

According to the editors, there are five 
major suggestions in which many of the 
entrants are in substantial agreement. 
The first is that the Government follow 
the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. The second is that foreign 
aid be cut. The third is that Govern- 
ment be taken out of competition with 
private enterprise. The fourth is that 
Federal grants to States be eliminated. 
The fifth is that postal rates be raised. 

The editors noted, interestingly 
enough, that half of the hundreds of 
entries came from readers in the smaller 
towns of Marion County, outside Indi- 
anapolis. The editorial board which 
chose the winners noted that many of 
them were written with considerable at- 
tention to the necessity of impressing 
the Congress as well as the Eisenhower 
administration with the grassroots 
movement to stop waste, plug leaks, and 
demand improved performance from 
Federal employees. Some suggested re- 
moval of the farm subsidy, elimination 
of social security, the sale of TVA and a 
Federal freeze on wages and taxes. A 
percentage cut across the board in all 
agencies was also suggested. 

The first-prize winner of the contest 
was Mr. Donald J. Bugbee, of 6449 West 
Jackson Street, Indianapolis, Ind., who 
was awarded $50. Because I have just 
checked my card files and find that Mr. 
Bugbee has never written my office in the 
6 years I have been in Washington, I 
would like to take a few minutes to pre- 
sent his letter of suggestions as being 
somewhat typical of the mail I am re- 
ceiving from many of my constituents 
who are writing me for the first time 
as they become disturbed with the growth 
of the budget this year. 

If I were Ike— 


Mr. Bugbee writes— 
to reduce the Federal budget, I would rec- 
ommend appropriations for only essential 
governmental functions which cannot be 
performed by the individual States, 
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This position is essentially a restate- 
ment of President Eisenhower's position 
in 1952 when he said: 

To bring government closer to the people 
we will set up these principles and adhere 
to them: That no Federal project, large or 
small, will be undertaken which the people 
ean effectively do or be helped to do for 
themselves; that no Federal project will be 
undertaken which private enterprise can ef- 
fectively undertake; that no project and no 
program will be started on the Federal level 
which can be undertaken and effectively car- 
ried through on the State or local level. 


I assume that Mr. Bugbee would agree 
that national defense, foreign trade, im- 
migration, the coinage of money, the es- 
tablishment and operation of the postal 
system, and the system of Federal Courts 
are obviously essential Government func- 
tions which cannot be performed by the 
individual States. There are other 
equally obvious functions performed by 
State, county, township, or municipal 
governments which no one has ever advo- 
cated that the Federal Government take 
over. The problem area lies between 
the two extremes. It would certainly 
have been much easier for those of us in 
Congress if the budgets submitted to us 
in the 6 years I have been in the House 
had been made up of only items which 
enabled the Federal Government to per- 
form essential functions which other 
echelons of government could not ef- 
fectively undertake. 

Mr. Bugbee's second point is to elimi- 
nate the unsound, costly matching aid 
programs. This would eliminate Fed- 
eral grants for agricultural research, 
cooperative agricultural extension work, 
agricultural marketing services, dona- 
tions of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties, resident instruction at land-grant 
colleges, airport construction, highways, 
civil defense equipment and supplies, 
natural disaster relief, school lunches, 
school construction in federally affected 
areas, school operation and maintenance 
in federally affected areas, vocational 
education, public health services, con- 
struction of health facilities, crippled 
children's services, maternal and child 
health services; public assistance, child 
welfare services, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, employment security, low-rent pub- 
lic housing, slum clearance and urban 
renewal, fish and wildlife restoration and 
management, and State and private 
forestry cooperation. 

Mr. Bugbee's third point reiterates to 
a certain extent the point he has made 
in connection with certain grants in aid 
when he says, eliminate Federal parti- 
cipation in school and housing pro- 
grams. It would, however, go further 
to eliminate the Federal Housing 
Agency, the Office of Education, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Bugbee’s fourth point is to cur- 
tail Federal health and welfare programs 
to those essential to aid States in case 
of emergency. Besides the matching 
aid program above, this would reduce 
expenditures for the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Foreign Quarantine Service, In- 
dian health activities and the National 
Institute of Health including the 
National Cancer Institute, mental health 
activities, the National Heart Institute, 
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and the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, 
among many others. 

Mr. Bugbee’s fifth point is to curtail 
foreign aid to that necessary for hu- 
manitarian reasons. I assume that this 
would result in our stressing point 4 
technical assistance and eliminating all 
economic aid except in disaster areas. 
Military aid would not qualify under this 
provision. 

Mr. Bugbee’s sixth point is to con- 
solidate Government department and 
bureau functions to avoid duplication 
and waste. Certainly the Hoover Com- 
mission and the Kestnbaum Commission 
reports point out step by step the way to 
economy in this direction—the easiest 
economy of all, it seems to me. 

Mr. Bugbee’s seventh and last point is 
to “sell Government installations that 
are in direct competition with private 
business.” Iam mailing Mr. Bugbee a 
copy of the bill I have introduced as a 
result of research carried on by the Citi- 
zen’s Committee for the Hoover Report 
which spells out a Federal policy of elim- 
inating Government competition with 
private enterprise to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent. Certainly this area offers 
great opportunity to reclaim billions of 
the taxpayers’ dollars now invested un- 
necessarily in plants, installations, and 
equipment which perform services and 
supply goods in direct competition with 
our vital civil economy. 

Mr. Bugbee has given President Eisen- 
hower and the Congress a large order. 
At a time when scarcely a day passes 
that some new activity is not proposed 
for the Federal Government, it is stimu- 
lating to hear from a man who is willing 
to eliminate whole areas of Federal help 
to depend on the government of his 
State and his city to take care of these 
problems. I wish our city officials al- 
ways shared his concern, for just today, 
an offer of the Federal Government to 
turn a large housing project over to the 
city was refused on the basis that the 
Federal Government, under existing law, 
had no alternative but to continue to 
operate the facility. 

I congratulate Mr. Walter Leckrone 
and Mr. Boyd Stephens of the Indianap- 
olis Times on this contest. I congratu- 
late Donald J. Bugbee on his victory and 
on the directness of his approach to 
Federal economy. 

To date I have received over 600 
thoughtful letters on the budget and in 
the interest of economy. ‘These writers 
have been patient, constructive, and 
thoughtful. When an informed citi- 
zenry is aroused, it is the obligation of 
the Congress to listen. 


RELIEF OF THE PLYWOOD 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include a bill for relief of the plywood 
industry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill designed to give 
a minimum measure of relief to an Amer- 
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ican industry which is in serious trouble. 
Its present plight results from tariff con- 
cessions and agreements introduced by, 
promoted by, and secured with the con- 
nivance of our Department of State. 
The industry is confronted with prob- 
lems not of their own making, but which 
have been created by the do-gooders 
mishandling our foreign policy. Their 
primary concern evidently is not the wel- 
fare of our beloved country, but that 
of foreign nations—and the latest sac- 
rifice to foreign industries is the Ameri- 
can plywood manufacturer. 

Many industries in this country have 
suffered drastically under their free- 
trade policies over the past several years. 
I realize this is but another in a long 
line, which includes the watch industry, 
the hat industry, the pottery industry, 
textiles, bicycles, and many others. 

Mr. Speaker, how much longer can 
we, the Members of the Congress, stand 
idly by and watch the destruction of one 
American industry after another? This 
can only lead to the breakdown of our 
whole economic system. The bill I am 
introducing is similar to others already 
introduced. I realize the difficulties of 
legislating on a subject such as this, but 
it is high time the Congress assume its 
duty and responsibility so clearly spelled 
out in the Constitution “to regulate com- 
merce and to fix tariffs.” 

The Members of this body are no doubt 
familiar with what is happening in the 
plywood industry, but I am not sure that 
they fully realize how bad the situation 
is in this industry. Japanese imports 
have increased 412 percent in 5 years. 
We now import from that country almost 
one-half of what our entire production 
was6yearsago. At the same time, while 
Japanese production has increased over 
400 percent, American production is the 
same as it was in 1951. 

The keystone of the American economy 
is the farmer and the small-business 
man. Big industry can take care of itself. 
If big steel, oil, or automobiles were con- 
fronted with the same trade situation as 
confronts the plywood industry, legisla- 
tion would be enacted speedily. But 
here we are presented with a creeping 
paralysis of the small producer—the 
very foundation of the American econ- 
omy. Approximately one-fifth of all the 
producers of hardwood plywood have 
either gone out of business or drasti- 
cally cut down. There are several pro- 
ducers in my own district. During the 
last year 1 of them, employing more 
than 200, shut down indefinitely. All the 
others have drastically cut back produc- 
tion. 

The effect on the farmer is serious and 
direct. Farmers in my State as well as 
in the rest of the country are desperately 
trying to hold their heads above water. 
Farmers have found it possible to market 
their timber through these plywood man- 
ufacturers. They have found productive 
work there during their normal off 
season. The plywood industry is closely 
related to the farmer throughout the 
country. Situations similar to the one 
in North Carolina are to be found in the 
Far West and in the Midwest. 

But now let me tell you another way 
this free-trading business is being used 
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to whipsaw and harass American pro- 
ducers. Several days ago I received a 
notice from the Department of State an- 
nouncing a hearing to consider a list of 
articles imported into the United States 
on which compensatory tariff reductions 
might be made so as to offset a slight cor- 
rection of a bad situation confronting 
the linen toweling industry. The indus- 
tries listed are innocent bystanders. 
They are about to be sacrificed to correct 
an error in judgment made at the time 
the tariffs on linen toweling were set. 
All of this is brought about by tariff 
agreements entered into by this country 
and results from the invoking of the es- 
cape clauses. So now we find ourselves in 
the ridiculous situation of sacrificing pos- 
sibly half a dozen or more unrelated in- 
dustries in order to attempt to save one 
industry which has already been sac- 
rificed. 

We are just going around and around 
in circles. The American businessman 
is being bargained away over an inter- 
national poker table by ivory-towered, 
striped-pants do-gooders, so-called dip- 
lomats. It is amazing to me that this 
Congress continues to allow such a situa- 
tion. This cannot go on much longer 
before we will be called upon by our con- 
stituents for a full accounting. 

Mr. Speaker, with all the sincerity I 
possess, I beg the Congress to stand up 
and resume its responsibility under the 
Constitution for regulating tariffs and 
trade. If we do not, I fear the worst. 


THE LATE HAROLD HAGEN 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in their eulogies 
towards our former colleague, the Hon- 
orable Harold Hagen of the State of 
Minnesota. 

It has been my privilege to know 
Harold, as he is affectionately known to 
us, for many years. We had adjoining 
offices and for the last few years we have 
been in adjoining apartments. Harold 
Hagen was a hard worker. He gave his 
life to the principles which he believed 
to be right. He championed the causes 
of the average man and I am sure that 
he will hear the words from the Great 
Architect of the universe, “Well done.” 

Mrs. McGregor joins with me in ex- 
tending our sincere sympathy to Mrs. 
Hagen, their son and their daughter. 
They are a fine American family. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a resolution by 
the California State Bar Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently received a resolution of 
the California State Bar Association 
condemning the tactics of a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities at a recent public hearing held 
in Los Angeles, Calif., to investigate op- 
position to the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act. 

The character of these charges, which 
relate to the mistreatment and ridiculing 
of the attorneys for witnesses present, 
is so grave that I am sincerely consid- 
ering introducing a resolution to amend 
the rules of the House to transfer the 
functions of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

It is essential that Congressional com- 
mittees be in the forefront of those 
who would preserve all those guaranties 
of individual liberty and guards against 
Government tyranny that are written 
in the Constitution. The right to coun- 
sel is one of the most important of these 
rights. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include the 
resolution of th. State bar of Cali- 
fornia, adopted by its board of gov- 
ernors on March 15, 1957: 


Through press reports and communications 
from several members of the bar the atten- 
tion of the board of governors of the State 
Bar of California has been called to incidents 
occurring at a recent public hearing in Los 
Angeles, Calif., of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, the 
House of Representatives, United States 
Congress. The board has reviewed a re- 
porter’s transcript of that hearing and has 
heard a tape recording of the proceedings. 
The announced purpose of the hearing was 
to investigate opposition to the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act. 

From the transcript and recording, the 
following facts appear: 

1. Several witnesses were interrogated by 
the committee’s counsel as to whether they 
were or ever had been members of the Com- 
munist Party. 

2. Each of the witnesses was represented 
by counsel. 

3. Counsel appearing for the witnesses 
were not permitted to address the committee 
or to make objections to the manner in 
which the proceeding was being conducted; 
but counsel were repeatedly told that “their 
sole and exclusive right was to advise their 
clients.” 

4. Several witnesses were asked if they 
knew as a Communist one of the lawyers ap- 
pearing. That lawyer, apparently, was not 
one of the witnesses whom the committee 
intended to call and interrogate. 

5. The interrogation of one witness was 
interrupted so as to permit the hearing of 
the testimony of an undercover member of 
the Communist Party. This undercover 
member, in response to a question put by 
the committee’s counsel calling for such an 
answer, testified that she knew one of the 
attorneys appearing for another witness as 
a Communist. Thereafter the attorney so 
identified was referred by the committee's 
counsel as “comrade.” 

6. Counsel who insisted on making an ob- 
jection for the record were ejected from the 
hearing room. 

7. Counsel appearing for the witnesses 
were insistent upon their position and upon 
their right to make appropriate objections. 
They were not, however, disrespectful, un- 
ruly or boisterous. 

This board has heretofore affirmed that 
the right of a person to counsel requires 
public acceptance of the correlative right of 
a lawyer to represent and defend, in accord- 
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ance with the standards of ethics of the bar, 
any client without having imputed to him 
his client's reputation, views or character. 
A similar affirmation has been made by the 
American Bar Association. 

The right to be represented by counsel 
necessarily involves freedom of choice on 
the part of the client. Conduct on the part 
of any tribunal before whom à lawyer is en- 
titled or permitted to appear, which attacks 
a lawyer’s reputation or otherwise subjects 
him to obnoxious personal consequences, in- 
evitably deters lawyers from accepting em- 
ployment to appear before such tribunals. 
Thus the right to independent counsel of 
the client’s own choice is seriously impaired. 

It is the duty of every lawyer, to the faith- 
ful discharge of which he takes an oath, to 
abstain from all offensive personality. 

In the opinion of the board of governors 
the proceedings of the committee and the 
conduct of the committee’s counsel, to which 
reference is made above, were improper and 
lacking in the dignity and impartiality which 
should govern the conduct of agencies of the 
United States; they resulted in grossly of- 
fensive personality directed at counsel for 
witnesses; and they were of such a character 
as to pose a threat to the right to appear 
by counsel and to the proper independence 
of the bar: It is, therefore, 

Resolved, That copies of this statement be 
transmitted to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States; to the 
chairman and the counsel of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities; and to 
each Congressman and Senator from the 
State of California; it is further. 

Resolved, That a copy of this statement 
be transmitted to the president of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association with the request that 
the matter be appropriately considered by 
that association with the end in view of for- 
mulating proposals to the Congress for a sys- 
tem of committee procedure which will ade- 
quately protect the rights of witnesses and 
of counsel appearing for witnesses. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
full, true, and correct copy of statement 
unanimously adopted by the board of gov- 
ernors of the State bar of California, 13 mem- 
bers then being present, on March 15, 1957. 

Jack A, HAYES, 
Secretary, State Bar of California. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, April 1, 1957. 
Mr. Jack A. HAYES, 
Secretary, the State Bar of California, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Hayes: I have your letter of 
March 25, 1957, concerning a hearing con- 
ducted by a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities at Los Angeles. 

In stating your criticism of the manner 
in which the hearing was conducted, you 
overlook the fact that the hearing was not a 
trial. Every witness and his counsel are fa- 
miliar with the rules of the committee. 
These rules are the rules governing the con- 
duct of Congressional committees. 

In view of the fact that you have seen fit 
to go into the subject of the conduct of Con- 
gressional investigations, I respéctfully sug- 
gest that you give consideration to the advis- 
ability of disqualifying members of the bar 
who are also Communists from appearing as 
counsel for witnesses. Frequently these 
Communist lawyers prevail upon witnesses, 
who otherwise cooperate with our committee, 
to invoke the fifth amendment. 

Incidentally, it is difficult for me to under- 
stand how you could have made an objective 
study of the hearings in Los Angeles with- 
out observing the insolent, contemptuous 
and reprehensible conduct of counsel, both 
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while their clients were testifying and while 
waiting to be called. It is unfortunate that 
you did not get a full picture of what oc- 
curred before making your statement criti- 
cizing the subcommittee. 
Very truly yours, 
Francis E. WALTER, Chairman. 


MONOPOLY IN THE AUTO 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
rumors that the American Motors Corp., 
as a result of a business reorganization 
program, may either sell or discontinue 
the production of its three lines of auto- 
mobiles have aroused considerable 
amount of concern in the city of Mil- 
waukee and in the State of Wisconsin. 

The implications of such a change in 
the auto industry are very serious, and 
I hope that nothing of the sort will 
occur. The production of Nash, Hudson, 
and Rambler automobiles is vitally im- 
portant to thousands of wage earners in 
Wisconsin. In addition, it is perhaps 
equally important to the American 
buyers of automobiles as a whole. 

The discontinuance—or the taking 
over by other concerns—of these lines, 
if it were allowed to occur, would cer- 
tainly reduce the degree of competition 
prevailing currently in the auto indus- 
try. This could seriously affect future 
prices, styles, quantity and quality of 
automobiles on the market. 

I am hopeful that the production of 
Nash, Hudson, and Rambler automobiles 
will be continued, and that these opera- 
tions of the American Motors Corp. will 
expand and enjoy increasing success. 

At the same time, I want to express 
my hope that the able and distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], will take immediate action if 
we should receive any definite indication 
that the production of these automobiles 
may be terminated or taken over by one 
of the three big automobile manufac- 
turers. 

Such a change, if it were to come 
about, would certainly appear to violate 
the spirit and the letter of our antitrust 
laws. It would lead to a further reduc- 
tion of competition in an industry in 
which, according to last year’s Congres- 
sional study, the entrance is virtually 
closed to new firms and the continued 
existence of independents is rather pre- 
carious. It could, in short, create a 
strongly monopolistic situation which 
would be contrary to the best interests 
of our people. 


AMENDMENT OF LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS ACT OF 1947 
The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a bill and a 
newspaper article, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s United Press wire service carried 
the statement that Mr. David Beck, on 
his way home, stated that the Senate 
committee hearings in which he had just 
appeared as a witness were “strictly a 
one-way street, with members askins all 
the questions and no chance for rebuttal 
or eross- examination.“ 

Mr. Beck was called to explain the 
meaning of the records of the organiza- 
tion of which he was president, and of 
which he was presumed to have knowl- 
edge. Almost invariably when asked for 
his version of a transaction appearing in 
his own records, Mr. Beck replied that 
any answer he made might show he was 
guilty of a criminal offense. The rec- 
ord fails to show that at any point he 
was refused an opportunity to make any 
explanation or statement that he might 
desire. 

Mr. Beck had an opportunity—nation- 
wide—and without cost to him or the 
union—to give his side of the story. 

The record does disclose a one-way 
street, but it was made such by Beck’s 
refusal to travel it. Beck was at liberty 
at any time, when asked for what pur- 
pose a sum of money was withdrawn 
from the union treasury, to give a full 
and complete explanation. He volun- 
tarily decided he did not want to give 
his explanation of what had happened 
and was called to his attention by refus- 
ing to talk. 

Beck further is quoted as stating that 
“if the public is interested” in his side 
of the matter, “it will get it.” And he 
announced that the union would ap- 
propriate $1 million to open a publicity 
and public-relations bureau in Washing- 
ton to “tell the true story to our members 
and to the Nation.” 

Such a use of union funds could not 
possibly be in the sole interests of the 
union. It would be but an attempt to 
use the dues and assessments of union 
members to protect Mr. Beck from pub- 
lic criticism, which he might have met 
and refuted at the committee hearings— 
if refutation were possible—where he 
had the advantage of a nationwide radio 
and television audience. 

Whatever may be the truth of the 
charges, direct or indirect, made against 
Mr. Beck when he appeared before the 
committee or at any time carried in the 
press, without expense to him or his 
union, he had an opportunity to give to 
his union members and to the people of 
the Nation a full and complete answer. 
It would be not only unauthorized but a 
waste of union funds which, in fact and 
in truth, belong to the members of the 
union, to spend them now for Mr. Beck's 
personal vindication—if that be what he 
thinks he needs. 

To prevent that misuse of funds, that 
is, to close the door before the horse is 
stolen, a bill was introduced yesterday to 
make it an offense to use such funds in 
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defense of a union official who is per- 
sonally charged with wrongdoing until 
a majority of the members have au- 
thorized such expenditure, or the act 
complained of was one falling within the 
scope of the official’s duty. 

Whatever may be said of the charges 
which have been made against Mr. Beck, 
yesterday’s answer to the press is a con- 
fession that he is playing the baby act, 
crying for sympathy. If he was any 
part of the man he claims to be—a rough 
and tough, courageous fighter—he 
would have made his explanation before 
the committee, where no restrictions 
whatever were placed upon his use of the 
first amendment, which guarantees him 
the right of free speech, nor, for that 
matter, his appeal to protection under 
the fifth amendment, which gave him 
the privilege of refusing to give testi- 
mony which might show he was guilty 
of criminal misconduct. 

The bill introduced yesterday is as 
follows: 

H. R. 6473 
A bill to amend the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act, 1947, to prohibit labor organ- 
izations from paying, without authority 
from the members, the legal fees of 
officers accused of illegal acts allegedly 
committed otherwise than in the per- 

formance of their duties 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (f) of 
section 302 of the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act, 1947 (29 U. S. C. 186), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(f) It shall be unlawful for any labor or- 
ganization which represents employees in 
an industry affecting commerce as defined 
in this act to pay, or to assume the obliga- 
tion to pay, all or any part of the legal fees 
or charges incurred by an officer or member 
of such labor organization in defending him- 
self against an accusation that he has vio- 
lated a law of the United States, of State, 
or of a political subdivision of a State, ex- 
cept where— 

“(1) the accusation involves actions taken 
in the performance, and within the scope, 
of his duties as an officer or member of the 
labor organization, or 

“(2) the labor organization is authorized 
by the majority vote of its members to pay, 
or to assume the obligation to pay, such 
fees or charges.” 


The newspaper statement is as follows: 

Cuicaco.—Dave Beck said his teamsters 
union will open a million-dollar press-agent 
bureau at Washington to tell “the true 
story.” 

Beck, en route to Seattle from Washington 
where he spent 2 days testifying before 
the Senate Rackets Committee, was inter- 
viewed by newsmen at Midway Airport. 

The belligerent boss of the million-mem- 
ber teamsters union said the committee 
hearing was “strictly a one-way street, with 
members asking all the questions and no 
chance for rebuttal or cross-examination. 

“The union will appropriate $1 million to 
open a publicity and public relations bureau 
at Washington,” Beck said, “to tell the true 
story to our members and to the Nation.” 

“If the public is interested” in Beck’s side 
of the matter, he said, “they'll get it.” 

Asked whether he would resign as presi- 
dent of the teamsters, in view of his testi- 
mony before the committee, Beck demanded, 
“Why should I?” 

He said he has received about 50,000 letters 
and telegrams from yarious individuals, “All 
on my side.” 

Beck declined to comment on tomorrow’s 
meeting of the AFL-CIO executive commit- 
tee, called to consider what action to take 
against him. The comment, the usually 
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voluble Beck said, would be made after the 
meeting. 

Questioned about the money which went 
to him from the teamsters treasury, Beck 
insisted that all “loans” had been authorized 
by the organization. He modified this later 
to say the loans were authorized by indi- 
viduals in the union—those in charge.” 

At any rate, he said, “I made a fine profit 
on my investments and paid back all loans, 
always.” 

“Without a question, I'll come out of this 
with a clean slate,” he said. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE FOUNDING OF THE KNIGHTS 
OF COLUMBUS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday morning, March 31, in my 
neighboring State of Connecticut, 
tribute will be paid to the founder of 
that great order of Catholic men, the 
Knights of Columbus. 

Seventy-five years ago next Sunday, 
an humble priest, Rev. Father Michael J. 
MeGivney, with a small group of his 
fellow parishioners in New Haven, Conn., 
laid the groundwork for a society which 
has grown into a charitable and civic 
organization numbering over a million 
and spreading its influence throughout 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

Dedicated in its original expressed 
purposes to charity and civic better- 
ment, the Knights of Columbus today 
presents a militant front against the 
insidious and encircling forces of com- 
munism. The title “Knight” has taken 
on a singular propriety and timeliness 
in this era when the members upon 
whom it has been conferred are fighting 
valiantly against the encroachment of 
totalitarian. and atheistic doctrines 
aimed to destroy democratic ideals, god- 
liness, and the very morality and ethical 
structure upon which our civilization is 
based. The Knights of Columbus stand 
among the forward guards of our liber- 
ties to resist and defeat the attempted 
pressures of Communist philosophy 
which, with false though plausible argu- 
ments, would attempt to deprive free 
men of soul, faith, conscience, and 
liberty. 

In the practical implementation of its 
stand against communism, the Knights 
of Columbus have engaged in a large 
number and wide variety of useful ac- 
tivities. It maintains a corps of lec- 
turers and has prepared and presented 
more than 20 transcribed radio pro- 
grams from more than 700 radio stations 
explaining the foundation and ideals of 
our democratic Nation. : 
Father McGivney, 75 years ago, did not 
conceive of the vast possibilities and the 
future growth of the institution which 
he founded. Like so many innovators, 
he was motivated by immediate necessi- 
ties—his own poverty, the humble sta- 
tion of his parishioners and the gloomy 
economic outlook which they faced. He 
‘wanted to do something which would 
relieve the grinding necessities of family 
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life, and to provide for mutual assist- 
ance and particularly insurance for the 
future. 

However, as is the case of so many 
who have been nobly and unselfishly in- 
spired, the good seed which he planted 
has flowered beyond his most optimistic 
expectations. 

The Knights of Columbus, now cele- 
brating its diamond jubilee, has not only 
attracted a vast membership of religious 
and high-minded men but maintains 
more than $650 million worth of insur- 
ance for its members and has paid much 
more than $100 million to them and their 
beneficiaries. Every local council of the 
Knights of Columbus participates in a 
helpful way in civic activities, social wel- 
fare, education, and patriotic endeavors. 

The Knights of Columbus maintains 
a chair of American history and a num- 
ber of graduate scholarships at Catholic 
University here in Washington. It has 
established a million-dollar fund for the 
education of sons and daughters of mem- 
bers who were killed or disabled in the 
military service of their country. 

And the record of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus in times of war has been one of 
outstanding contribution to the better- 
ment of the condition of our soldiers. 

As far back as our action on the Mexi- 
can border in 1916, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus set up 16 clubhouses from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of Califor- 
nia where clean amusement and health- 
ful recreation were provided under the 
direction of secretaries for men of all 
faiths. This work brought to the organ- 
ization great praise from civil and mili- 
tary leaders of all races and denomina- 
tions. 

In World War I, as many of us well 
remember, the K. of C. huts greeted 
many a weary soldier with its slogan, 
“Everybody welcome, everything free.” 
No fighter in the cause of freedom re- 
gardless of race, religion, and station in 
life was denied a warm welcome and a 
protecting arm by the workers of the 
Knights of Columbus. 

In the Second World War, the Knights 
of Columbus in Canada offered their 
services to the Government. From hum- 
ble beginnings, the work developed into 
a service extending from Victoria to 
Hong Kong, from the Aleutians to Tripoli 
and Egypt. Huts were established wher- 
ever Canadian servicemen were assem- 
bled and hotels were maintained at ports 
of embarkation. Again all of the facili- 
ties of the organization were open to 
servicemen of all races and creeds and 
this fact was known to and accepted 
by all. 

In peacetimes the Knights of Colum- 
bus has devoted itself to humanitarian 
activities such as the blood-donor pro- 
gram and the organization of groups 
of young people in the effort to stem 
the tide of rising juvenile delinquency. 

In a land of free institutions unswerv- 
ing in its purpose to keep them free 
against all hazards, we necessarily rely 
on voluntary organizations like the 
Knights of Columbus to carry out our 
mission on the level of the individual 
members of our society. The Knights 
of Columbus is one of the leaders among 
such organizations, 
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The anniversary observation of the 
diamond jubilee of the founding of this 
great organization, not confined to any 
particular group or locality, is consistent 
with the broad purposes and unrestrict- 
ed contributions of the organization. 
Nonetheless, we of New England, where 
the organization was founded, in justi- 
fiable pride are celebrating the anniver- 
sary with enthusiasm and appropriate 
programs. Although the principal cere- 
mony will be held in Waterbury, Conn., 
it will be presided over by my neighbor, 
Judge John E. Swift of Boston, a former 
supreme knight of the organization and 
chairman of the supreme council which 
arranged for a statue to be executed and 
erected. Another Bostonian, the out- 
standing sculptor, Joseph A. Coletti, 
carved the statue. Next month the 
Massachusetts State council will cele- 
brate the anniversary at a banquet dur- 
ing which the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI, will be pre- 
sented the Lamp of Freedom award, and 
His Eminence, Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing of Boston, will be the principal 
speaker. 

The most significant ceremony, of 
course, will be the unveiling of the statue 
in bronze in heroic size of Father Mc- 
Givney, in Waterbury, Conn., where he 
was born on August 12,1852. This me- 
morial will stand forever as a reminder 
not only of the great work of the or- 
ganizer of the Knights of Columbus but 
of the fact that our destiny is in the 
hands of simple, courageous, God-fearing 
men such as he, who are born and pros- 
per in the benign atmosphere of the 
wonderful country which is the United 
States of America. What might seem a 
small matter but still highly symbolic 
of the accomplishments of the Knights 
of Columbus is the movement to which 
it gave impetus and which resulted in 
adding to our pledge of allegiance to the 
flag, recited and repeated in our school- 
rooms throughout the country and on oc- 
casions when our country is honored, the 
words “under God.” Unlike countries 
dominated by Communists, glorifying 
and deifying a soulless state or heartless 
dictator, we recognize the spiritual 
sources of our strength and power when 
we acknowledge that we owe “allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica and to the Republic for which it 
stands; one nation under God indivisi- 
ble, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, March 29, 
1882, stands as a shining landmark in 
the history of American Catholicism, 
and of Catholic Americanism. The 
granting of the original charter of the 
Knights of Columbus to Father Michael 
J. McGivney and his little group of com- 
panions, which was the formal begin- 
ning of the organization, was like the 
planting of a seed whose beneficent sug- 
gestive crops were to spread, through the 
years and over the land, until today 
we have over a million members, in 3,900 
councils, covering the entire continent 
of North America. From that day to 
this, the guiding principles of the 
Knights of Columbus have been charity, 
unity, fraternity, and patriotism. ; 

It is an old and very true saying that 
“charity begins at home,” and even the 
commandment, “Thou shalt love thy 
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neighbor as thyself,” would lose its mean- 
ing if we did not maintain a reasonable 
self-love. The Knights of Columbus was 
founded primarily as a fraternal benefit 
society, to meet the needs of the mem- 
bers themselves, and this remains the 
basic nature of the order. Charity, 
unity, and fraternity are three aspects 
of this one nature. It seeks to live 1p to 
the motto of the Three Musketeers, “All 
for one, one for all.” Each brother 
Knight may have his own personal and 
particular reasons for joining, but I think 
it is fair to say, in general, that the first 
reason leading any member to join the 
Knights of Columbus is, and always has 
been, that self-application of charity, 
the self-preservation that is the first law 
of nature, and the preservation of family 
that is derived from nature’s second law, 
the preservation of the species. To put 
it in a less abstract way, a man joins to 
secure aid in case he should be injured, 
sick, or needy, and for insurance to help 
his family in case of his death. In an 
extension of this charity to his neighbor, 
I know each member is glad that his pay- 
ment of dues provides the same assur- 
ance to his brother Knights, and to their 
families. K. of C. unity is like that de- 
scribed in the Proverbs of Solomon, 
chapter 18, verse 19: “A brother that is 
helped by his brother, is like a strong 
city.” The fraternity is a strong bond 
of mutual respect and affection, blessed 
by the church and hallowed by partici- 
pation in numberless masses, com- 
munions and communion breakfasts, 
processions and public ceremonials. In 
dinners and picnics, parties and smokers, 
members get together ard learn to know 
one another in cordial friendship. 

The expression of patriotic feeling by 
the Knights of Columbus, as an organi- 
zation, and the fostering of patriotism in 
each individual Knight, have from the 
beginning been among our principal 
aims. Each, as a new Columbus, strives 
to discover and know America, and to 
plant the Cross of Christ on this new 
and glorious land. It has always been 
d major concern of the order to demon- 
strate, publicly and with all appropriate 
pomp and ceremony, that the Catholic 
church in this country not only is not 
in any way opposed to American patri- 
otism, but is an active and vigorous 
champion of all that is best in and for 
America. Typical of the attitude and 
service in this respect is the instigation 
and hearty support of the movement 
that culminated, in the spring of 1954, 
in the amendment that added the words 
“under God” to the Pledge of Allegiance. 
And it is not by accident, nor in any way 
incidental to their work and character, 
that uniformed Fourth Degree Knights, 
Sword-bearing and colorful, take a con- 
spicuous part in public patriotic cere- 
monies throughout the year, and all over 
the Nation. 

The charitable activities of the 
Knights, apart from the helping hand 
extended to distressed members and 
their families, are numerous and widely 
varied. Many, if not most, of the 3,900 
councils engage in their own local chari- 
ties, large or small, and join whole- 
heartedly in the charitable efforts of 
local groups, Catholic or nonsectarian. 
State councils engage in and further 
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more ambitious and widespread proj- 
ects, and in disasters and other emer- 
gencies the entire order, nationwide 
and continent-deep, goes into action. 
No man who was in Europe in World 
War I will forget the warm feeling he 
got on first encountering the United 
States Knights of Columbus Hut, or the 
Catholic Army Hut operated by the 
Canadian Knights of Columbus. “Every- 
body Welcome, Everything Free,” was a 
well-loved slogan, and it, and the spirit 
it stood for, will be long remembered. 
In the same spirit, in World War II and 
since, the Knights of Columbus have 
joined in and supported the work of the 
USO, willingly foregoing any organi- 
zational credit, or even any credit due 
the Catholic church, for the sake of 
furthering the unified effort to provide 
some comfort, recreation, and assistance 
to the members of the armed services. 

For many years, a characteristic of 
most Knights of Columbus councils has 
been a concern with the positive ap- 
proach to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. More than 3,000 councils have 
youth activity committees, and organi- 
zations of Columbian Squires, sponsored 
by the Knights for Catholic boys of high- 
school age, are active in many cities 
throughout the country. We believe in 
the beneficial effects upon youth of 
wholesome recreational projects, carried 
on in a spirit of prayer and fair play; 
and we believe that the best way to de- 
velop leadership and responsibility in 
your youth is to give the young people 
responsibility, and an opportunity of 
leadership, with the necessary minimum 
of guidance, in an atmosphere of friend- 
liness and trust. An outstanding ex- 
ample of Knights of Columbus youth 
work is the establishment of youth cen- 
ters in Rome, began more than 30 years 
ago at the request of Pope Benedict XV, 
and now expanded to a 7-center pro- 
gram, for which His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, recently sent his personal thanks 
and appreciation to the order. 

The opposition of the Knights of 
Columbus to communism has been ex- 
pressed most effectively in this positive 
form, by the support of both religion and 
patriotism, communism’s most vigorous 
enemies. But Knights are proud to be 
serving this continuing campaign against 
an intellectual and spiritual poison by 
the publication of articles and pam- 
phlets, exposing the evils and lies of 
communism, as well as by long-estab- 
lished positive campaigns of education in 
Christian and democratic principles. 
Preaching and teaching truth, in print 
and by word of mouth, Knights of Co- 
lumbus members are alert to identify and 
nail the Communist lie wherever and 
whenever it appears. 

All honor, on this joyful anniversary, 
to the vision, the wisdom, and the devo- 
tion of the founders of this great organi- 
zation and especially of the one to whom 
most of all under God the order owes 
its existence and accomplishments, the 
dearly loved Father Michael J. McGivney. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
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lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. UDALL for 20 minutes on Monday 
next. 

Mr. Horrman for 10 minutes today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FLoop and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. 

Mr. BURDICK. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 497. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 18 minutes p. u.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, April 1, 1957, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


676. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended,” was taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RABAUT: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 6500. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 288). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. €500. A bill making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes. 


Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce and even- 
repeal the taxes on the transporta- 
tion of property; to the Committee on Ways- 


8. 
By Mr. BOYLE: 
H. R. 6502. A bill to provide that aban- 


are located; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R.6503. A bill to amend the Federal 
Flood Insurance Act of 1956 to provide in- 
surance against volcanic eruption damage; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Illinois: 

H. R. 6504. A bill to provide cost of liv- 
ing increases in the compensation of postal 
employees in localities of 500,000 population 
or more; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. COFFIN: 

H. R. 6505. A bill to provide certain assist- 
ance to State and Territorial maritime acad- 
emies or colleges; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 6506. A bill to encourage the exten- 
sion and improvement of voluntary health 
prepayment piens or policies; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 6507. A bill to encourage the exten- 
sion and improvement of voluntary health 
prepayment plans or policies; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 6508. A bill to modify the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia to provide 
for a uniform succession of real and personal 
property in case of intestacy, to abolish 
dower and curtesy, and to grant unto a sur- 
viving spouse a statutory share in the other’s 
real estate owned at time of death, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HYDE (by request): 

H. R. 6509. A bill to require the use of 
humane methods in the slaughter of live- 
stock and poultry in interstate or foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 6510. A bill to establish a commission 
to determine the inability of a President or 
one acting as President to discharge the 
powers and duties of the office of President; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 6511. A bill to transfer to the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia the Public 
Employment Service for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

H. R. 6512. A bill to permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture to prohibit the exportation of 
national-forest timber, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 6513. A bill to provide for registra- 
tion, reporting, and disclosure of employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr: SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 6514. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide full benefits 
(based upon attainment of retirement age) 
for men at age 60 and women at age 55, and 
to eliminate the requirement that an in- 
dividual must have attained age 50 to re- 
ceive disability insurance benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kansas: 

H. R.6515. A bill to provide that labor 

organizations shall be subject to the anti- 
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trust laws, and for other purposes; to the 


Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 6516. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy of the United States by amending the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 80th 
Cong.); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R.6517. A bill to provide for the re- 
tirement of officers and members of -the 
Metropolitan Police force, the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the United 
States Park Police force, the White House 
Police force, and of certain officers and mem- 
bers of the United States Secret Service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H. R. 6518. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing quantitative restrictions on the im- 
portation of hardwood plywood; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 6519. A bill to validate a certain con- 
veyance heretofore made by Central Pacific 
Railway Co., a corporation, and its lessee, 
Southern Pacific Co., a corporation, to the 
State of Nevada, involving certain portions 
of right-of-way in the city of Reno, county 
of Washoe, State of Nevada, acquired by 
the Central Pacific Railway Co. under the 
act of Congress approved July 1, 1862 (12 
Stat. L. 489), as amended by the act of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L. 356); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.R. 6520. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with 
respect to the recognition of organizations 
of postal employees; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6521. A bill to repeal section 3 of 
the act of June 30, 1945 (59 Stat. 265); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROWNSON (by request): 

H. R. 6522. A bill to incorporate the United 
Mexican Border Veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6523. A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries from war-risk haz- 
ards or during detention by a hostile force 
or person; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 6524. A bill to protect consumers and 
others against failure to identify, misbrand- 
ing, and false advertising of the fiber con- 
tent of textile fiber products, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6525. A bill to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to per- 
mit individuals aged 65 or over to earn an 
additional $300 a year without diminishing 
their retirement income credit; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 6526. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands to the city of Ta- 
coma, State of Washington, in connection 
with its municipal water system; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H. J. Res. 291. Joint resolution to establish 
a commission to commemorate the 100th an- 
niversary of the Civil War, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 219. Resolution authorizing the 
employment of one additional mail clerk, Of- 
fice of the Postmaster of the House; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Res. 220. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House Report 
No. 58. current session; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Illinois, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, to undertake such 
surveys and investigations as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate to determine the feasi- 
bility of a commercial barge channel in the 
Wabash River, II., and Ind., from its junction 
with the Ohio River to such upstream termi- 
nus as may be found advisable; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Utah, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to as- 
sert its constitutional authority in the con- 
servation and development of land and water 
resources; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to initiate and successfully complete such 
action as may be necessary to bring about a 
fair, reasonable, and equitable solution of the 
economic problem of postal employees gen- 
erally; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to take whatever steps that may be necessary 
to designate Washington State Highway No. 
5, being United States Route No; 410, as an 
alternate to United States Route No. 10 and 
to incorporate State Highway No. 5, being 
United States Route No. 410, into the Na- 
tional Interstate and Defense Highway Sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H. R. 6527. A bill for the relief of Horace 

Collier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 6528. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lyman C. Murphey; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. R. 6529. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Susan Wong Quan, her husband, Har Quan, 
and their two minor children, Wing Yee 
Quan and Wing Yem Quan; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 6530. A bill for the relief of Arthur L. 

Bornstein; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. McFALL: 

H. R. 6531. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Brambila; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 6532. A bill for the relief of George P. 

Liaset; to the Committee on the Judictary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 6533. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Francis Hilda Cummings; to the Committee- 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 292. Joint resolution to confer 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Ohio Bell for retirement from the 
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Army of the United States due to a-service- 
connected disability; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


183. By Mr. BEAMER: Petition of the 
Hartford City (Ind.) Kiwanis Club and their 
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resolution in support of 


Government Operations. 

184, By Mr. KILDAY: Petition of Emmett 
B. Cocke, attorney, of San Antonio, Tex., pe- 
titioning that the Congress enact a law to 
prevent or cure depressions; and to create a 
Department of Finance of Cabinet rank; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

185. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of Mrs. 
R. T. McMinn and 44 other residents of Con- 
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- nelisvilie, Pa., favoring the enacting of leg- 
islation which would prohibit the transpor- 
tation of alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce and its broadcasting 
over the air; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

186. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Em- 
mett B. Cocke, San Antonio, Tex., transmit- 
ting certain recommendations-relating to the 
general welfare of the Nation; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Delays May Prove Costly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, in our 
struggle with international communism, 
we have repeatedly pledged our friend- 
ship and cooperation to the peoples of 
central and eastern Europe in their ef- 
forts to shed the bonds of Communist 
domination, and to regain national inde- 
pendence. 

We made those pledges knowing that 
by increasing the ranks of the free na- 
tions we would simultaneously reduce 
the comparative strength of the Com- 
munist block, and enhance the security 
of our own Nation and of the free world. 

I am certain that I need not recall 
the emotional pitch which these prom- 
ises reached during the Republican cam- 
paign of 1952. GOP candidates for 
national and local offices extravagantly 
pledged to liberate the nations of East- 
ern Europe—to free them from Commu- 
nist chains, and to bring them back into 
the family of free nations. While many 
persons realized that some of these 
promises were only empty gestures, in- 
tended solely to assure political gains, 
others took them more seriously. I am 
certain that the promises of liberation, 
as well as the less extravagant pledges 
of assistance, have encouraged the peo- 
ple of eastern and central Europe to 
hope for United States assistance at the 
time when they would make their break 
from the Communists. 

Several months ago, the Polish nation 
made a courageous and daring attempt 
to shed the shackles of Soviet bondage. 
They have gambled much in the hope 
that, with Western help, they would 
succeed in enlarging the area of their 
independence, and cut off many of their 
ties with the Kremlin. They have, it 
seems to me, counted on us to live up to 
our words. 

Now there are two facts that we must 
consider at this point: The one is the fact 
that Poland today faces a desperate eco- 
nomic situation as a result of the war 
and of a decade of Soviet exploitation 
and colonial rule. The Polish nation 
needs assistance to get on its own feet. 
If it does not secure such aid from the 
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West, it will have but one place to turn 
to: Gomulka’s regime will probably fall, 
the new experiment in national limited 
independence will fail, and Poland will 
probably return—much against the 
wishes of her people, and possibly not 
without great bloodshed—into the closed 
orbit of Soviet domination. 

The second fact which we should con- 
sider is this: In spite of the fine-sounding 
pledges to assist those who try to assert 
their national independence, the present 
administration has made no apparent 
move to date to aid the Polish nation in 
its grave predicament. Representatives 
of the Gomulka regime have been seek- 
ing help for a number of weeks, but ap- 
parently without much success. 

Now, I am not suggesting that we grant 
the request for assistance submitted by 
the Polish Government. That request is 
quite considerable, and a decision on this 
matter should be arrived at carefully. 
The issues as to how much aid—and as 
to what kind of aid we should extend to 
Poland or to any other nation, should be 
decided, first, on the basis of our ability 
to aid others; and, second, on the basis 
of the relationship of such assistance to 
our own security and our best interests. 

The fact remains that while the execu- 
tive branch probably has good reasons for 
not granting the request of the Polish 
Government in its entirety, our executive 
officials should quit stalling and indicate 
to the people of Poland, and to the peo- 
ples of other nations, whether or not we 
intend to abide by our pledges; whether 
or not we aim to assist them in extending 
and strengthening their independence 
from Soviet Russia. 

Such a decision, and such an an- 
nouncement, are long overdue. The de- 
tails can be worked out gradually, with 
much care. But the decision to live up 
to our word—or to go back on our prom- 
ise—should be made now. 

Mr. Speaker, I am skeptical about 
the Gomulka regime, because I realize 
that, in spite of the recent election, it is 
a Communist regime. In that respect, 
it does not fulfill the hopes of the free 
world or, for that matter, the hopes of 
the Polish nation. We must recognize 
it for what it is, however—it is a na- 
tional Communist regime which is trying 
to sever its ties with international, mili- 
tant, totalitarian communism of Soviet 
Russia. 

To the extent that the Gomulka re- 
gime will succeed in severing its relations 
with the Kremlin, and its dependence 
upon Soviet Russia, to that extent, it 


seems to me, its success will detract 
from the strength of the Soviet. Union 
and from the threat which faces our Na- 
tion and the free world. 

In other words, by strengthening the 
independence of Poland—and eventually, 
we hope, the independence of the other 
Communist-dominated nations—we are 
in effect strengthening our own cause. 
For whatever detracts from the strength 
of the Soviet Union, simultaneously adds 
to the relative strength of the free world. 
This, then, is one of the ways in which 
we can try to advance our cause; not by 
bearing arms, not by sending liberating 
armies to penetrate the Iron Curtain, but 
by aiding those nations which have 
gained some measure of independence 
from the Kremlin in their own ways, and 
are now trying to extend that area of 
freedom with our help. 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, feel that the 
administration has delayed long enough 
on this issue. I earnestly hope that 
they will reach a decision in our national 
interest without further delay. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the membership of this body an 
article by Columnist Joseph Alsop, en- 
titled “Gomulka Catches It on All Sides,” 
which appeared in the March 31 edition 
of the Washington Post and Times-Her- 
ald, as well as a copy of a telegram sent 
by the American Order of General Pu- 
laski, Inc., to the President and to the 
Secretary of State: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 31, 1957] 
GoMuLKA CATCHES Ir on ALL SIDES 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Parts.—Reliable reports from Warsaw sug- 
gest that American policymakers will be most 
unwise to take the new anti-Stalinist Polish 
Government too much for granted as a per- 
manent feature of the central European 
scene. 

From the very beginning of the Polish up- 
rising against Soviet colonial rule, the task 
of the Polish National Communist leader, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, has been very like the 
task of Eliza crossing the ice. 

For example, it can now be revealed that 
when Nikita Khrushchev and his party made 
their famous surprise visit to Warsaw last 
November, their minds were nine-tenths 
made up to crush the Poles like files—as 
Marshal Zhukov subsequently said in a tone 
of evident regret. The price that had to be 
paid to avert a Hungarian tragedy was Go- 
mulka’s promise of continuing Polish ad- 
herence to the Warsaw Pact, which meant 
continued stationing of Red army troops in 
Poland. 
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Gomulka's situation today is less imme- 
diately critical, but it is almost equally pre- 
carious for the long run. He would prob- 
ably be in very deep trouble at this moment 
if he had not done so well in Poland’s recent, 
curious, semifree election. The so-called 
Natolin group, the far from unimportant 
Stalinist faction in the Polish Communist 
Party, actually hoped the election would 
show a strongly anti-Communist result. 

The Polish Stalinists correctly thought 
that such a result would eventually lead to 
the forcible reestablishment of full Soviet 
colonial rule in Poland. But Poland’s wise 
and farsighted Cardinal Wysznyski under- 
stood the danger. He quietly threw the im- 
mense power of the Polish Catholic Church 
into the balance on Gomulka's side. And 
thus the Polish Nationalist leader won a 
triumph at the polls. 

All the same, Gomulka’s present problem 
looks very grim indeed. To the right of him, 
he has the restive Polish anti-Communists, 
which means the vast majority of the Polish 
people, who admire Gomulka but hate his 
party. To the left of him, he has the Stalin- 
ist faction in the Polish Communist Party, 
whose designs are strongly supported by the 
masters of the Kremlin. 

Finally, squarely in front of him, Gomulka 
has the desperate economic situation to 
which Poland has been reduced by long years 
of Soviet colonial rule. Here lies his great 
chance and his great period. According to 
one highly authoritative estimate, Gomulka 
has no more than a year to give his people 
a sense of greatly increased well-being. 

If he fails, he will go down to defeat in a 
conflict between the Stalinists and the anti- 
Communists. But this will mean, in fact, 
that Soviet colonial rule will be reestab- 
lished in Poland. For the Kremlin will 
surely seize the opportunity of a Polish time 
of trouble to help its Warsaw friends with 
the naked force of the Red army. 

On the other hand, if Gomulka succeeds 
on the economic front, his leadership will 
cease to be challenged, either from right 
or left. He will at last gain the elbow room 
to deal with the Polish Stalinists. And the 
evolution of Poland can then proceed peace- 
fully, not toward our kind of democracy, 
but at least in a direction that will be bear- 
able for the Polish people and highly dis- 
tasteful to the Kremlin. 

At present, Gomulka is both being kept 
on leading strings and openly threatened 
by the Kremlin. With the economic prob- 
lem overriding all other, the Soviet economic 
aid promised to Poland is being given in 
trickles, on a day-to-day basis. For instance, 
wheat deliveries, according to the same au- 
thority quoted above, have to be rushed to 
the flour mills and the flour has to be 
rushed to the bakeries, to prevent a bread 
shortage. 

By pulling on the leading strings in this 
manner, the Kremlin has encouraged Go- 
mulka's recent concessions to the Polish 
Stalinists, which alarmed the West. Wash- 
ington, of course, has the opportunity to 
cut the Kremlin's leading strings. But 
Judging from this distance, Washington 
seems to be disinclined to grant Gomulka 
the generous American economic aid he so 
badly needs. 

Yet surely, a government that is good 
enough for Cardinal Wyzsynski ought to be 
good enough for Senator KNOWLAND. And 
surely, after all the grandiose talk about 
liberation, it is a bit odd to throw away 
the remaining chance offered by the deep 
unrest in central Europe. For if Gomulka 
really succeeds in Poland, the position of 
the Stalinist regime in Czechoslovakia must 
finally become untenable. And even in the 
other central European countries where Red 
army troops are stationed, Gomulka’s suc- 
cess will create a permanently and explo- 
sively unstable situation. 

The question, really, is whether Senator 
KNOWaND and the administration policy- 
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makers he so often intimidates prefer mak- 
ing cheap and empty anti-Communist ges- 
tures against Gomulka or gaining a major 
point in the world struggle against the 
Kremlin’s power. 
Marcu 16, 1957. 

President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 

Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C.: 

May we suggest a loan in the form of food, 
raw material, and machinery for the textile 
and building industries to the Poles our gal- 
lant but almost forgotten allies whose 
friendship for the United States dates back 
to the birth of our Nation. This aid should 
be distributed under strict control and su- 
pervision of an American governmental 
agency similar to the post-World War I 
Hoover Commission, partially manned by 
Americans of Polish origin to facilitate lan- 
guage barriers and to acquaint the Polish 
populace with our own American ways of 
life and our free American institutions. At 
heart the Poles abhor the evil and godless 
forces of the Red Kremlin. 

In weighing a decision in this vital man- 
ner, let us be mindful of Poland's tragedy 
partly brought about by our own neglect and 
lack of understanding and foresight at Yalta 
12 years ago when we allowed Stalin to have 
his diabolical way, and when the Polish peo- 
ple were, without their consent, turned over 
to communism which meant death, famine, 
rape, and slavery to a freedom-loving nation. 
May we respectfully add that according to 
newspaper reports Cardinal Stefan Wyszyn- 
ski, primate of Poland, is expected to be in 
Rome at Easter. This humble servant of 
God, a martyr of communism, would be in a 
position to enlighten us as to the practica- 
bility and necessity of aid to the Polish 
people. 

Respectfully, 
AMERICAN ORDER OF GEN- 
ERAL PULASKI, 
K. STEFAN POMIERSKI, 
President Emeritus. 
GLEN Cove, N. Y. 


CORNELIUS H. TUSZYNSKTI, 
President. 
JOSEPH P. POLONSKI, 
Counsel and General Secretary. 


Postal Pay Increase for Postal Employ- 
ees Living in Localilies of Over 
500,000 Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr, SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 6453, a bill to provide 
cost of living increases in the compen- 
sation of postal employees living in local- 
ities of 500,000 population or more. 

This bill would provide a salary adjust- 
ment for postal employees living in 
metropolitan urban areas, which areas 
have much higher living costs than rural 
areas. In the bill, postal employees of 
any incorporated area and its surround- 
ing suburbs whose population exceeds 
500,000 or more, as disclosed by the 1950 
census, shall receive an increase in their 
existing rate of basic compensation of 
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20 percent per annum, and employees 
paid on an hourly or part-time basis 
shall receive additional compensation at 
an equivalent additional hourly rate. 

The Hoover Commission has made ex- 
tensive studies in the matter of postal 
wages, has clearly seen the need to in- 
crease postal remuneration, and has so 
advised Congress. Since the Commis- 
sion submitted its report the financial 
plight of the postal worker has been ag- 
gravated, and thus, a more realistic solu- 
tion to his problem has become more 
urgent. 

The need for a raise by the city postal 
employees in metropolitan areas—and 
especially in the Chicago area—is most 
forcefully brought out by the cost-of- 
living statistics. According to the 
United States Department of Labor Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, living costs hit 
an alltime high in Chicago in February 
of this year. The February living costs 
were 2.7 percent above a year ago and 
the index for the same month was 121.5— 
the 1947-49 averages equaling 100. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Adolph Berger, of Chi- 
cago, the regional BLS Director, all 
major groups and services were up over 
February 1956. 

A great number of the employees of 
the postal service working in the Chi- 
cago area are at a disadvantage in their 
average workers’ income when compared 
with the average for the city as a whole. 
According to the U. S. News & World 
Report, February 15 issue, the average 
worker’s income in Chicago was $4,816, 
which was an increase of 3.7 percent 
over a year ago. The difficulty of re- 
cruiting new postal employees in the 
Chicago area and practically all other 
metropolitan areas has been tremen- 
dously magnified due to the low starting 
rate of salaries as compared with the 
average salary. 

Faced with the spiraling cost of living 
and the unfulfilled promises made on 
their behalf for a living wage increase 
in keeping with the inflationary times, 
many trained postal employees are leav- 
ing the postal service. This failure to 
retain a trained force compounds the 
cost of processing and expediting the 
mails. This is especially true in the 
large metropolitan cities with popula- 
tions of 500,000 or more. Former Presi- 
dent Hoover pointed out recently the 
high cost of Government turnover when 
he said of Government service that 
“with inadequate pay for top executive 
skills and the uncertainties of promotion, 
our best employees become the easy re- 
cruits of private business.” 

T do not think it is necessary to go into 
a detailed analysis of the many items 
which increase the cost of living for city 
and urban postal employees, In my own 
city of Chicago the greatest majority of 
postal employees have a cost for trans- 
portation to and from work of anywhere 
from $8 to $30 per month, and this in- 
cludes only public transportation sys- 
tems. The cost of housing in Chicago 
is tremendous. Just the other day the 
Congress passed a bill for rural housing 
benefits for veterans. In the House the 
limit on mortgages was raised from 
$12,000 to $13,500, and this is supposed 
to represent from 80 to 90 percent from 
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the value of the House. Where ir the 
city of Chicago can one even begin to 
build a 5- or 6-room house for $15,000? 
Rental units for new houses in urban 
areas like Chicago run from $90 to $150 
per month. I could go on endlessly 
stating the much higher costs a postal 
employee faces in metropolitan areas 
over and above the rural areas. 

Today, in Chicago, the Post Office De- 
partment is begging for employees and 
a regular distribution clerk is offered 
$3,660 per year as a starting salary, 
which is approximately $70 per week. 
Realistically, the fact must be faced— 
in areas like Chicago—that high-school 
graduates coming out of school, in a 
great many positions, command the same 
salary with no experience and no family 
obligations to take care of. 

The foregoing are pertinent and com- 
Manding reasons why the general pub- 
lic should give its full support to the 
legislation I propose. The expansion of 
service and facilities necessary to cope 
with the increasing population has over- 
burdened our postal worker. While it 
is true that automation has alleviated 
the daily work in the form of mechan- 
ized output, the need for better remun- 
eration remains. If the postal service 
of our great country is to properly serve 
all segments of our working society, a 
more realistic approach must be taken 
to better the situation of the postal 
employee. 

H. R. 6453 is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That as a salary ad- 
justment for postal employees in those 
localities having high costs of living, each 
employee in the postal-field service resident 
or working in any incorporated or unin- 
eorporated city, town, or other metropolitan 
area or locality, having a population of 
500,000 or more as disclosed by the 1950 
decennial census shall receive an increase 
in his existing rate of basic compensation 
of 20 percent per annum; except that em- 
ployees paid on an hourly or part-time basis 
shall receive additional compensation at an 
equivalent additional hourly rate. 

Sec. 2. (a) No rate of basic compensation 
shall be reduced by reason of the operation 
of this act. 

(b) No postmaster, officer, or employee 
shall receive compensation at a rate in ex- 
cess of $19,000 per annum by reason of this 
act. 

. Ssc. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
after the date of enactment of this act. 


National Press Club Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, well, I 
attended another evening affair. Just 
did not want to miss it as the occasion 
was the annual meeting and banquet 
given by the National Press Association 
for the members and a few of their 
friends. Each member had the privilege 
of selecting one Member of Congress, and 
being that I was a close friend of John 
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Baer, former Member of Congress, a car- 
toonist, and member of the Press Club, 
I was invited. The result was that the 
meeting was overstocked with Congress- 
men, and I guess the Press Club soon saw 
the mistake of allowing its members to 
select the company. 

There was, of course, the usual get- 
acquainted hour from 7 to 8, and there 
seemed to be plenty of refreshments. I 
think this was the first big affair I have 
attended in Washington where hard liq- 
uor was not served, but the facts are that 
I did not try to find any. I heard no 
loud arguments, or any argument other 
than a friendly conversation in progress, 
so I concluded that the foundation of 
loud arguments was not present. My 
conclusion may have been in error, as 
I am sometimes wrong, but I want to 
faithfully describe the situation, and I 
saw no evidence of the work of John 
Barleycorn at this great banauet. 

From this slant I was greatly sur- 
prised, as I had always thought that 
newspaper writers, columnists, cartoon- 
ists, and newspaper owners would, on oc- 
casions like this, forget their decorous at- 
titude and relax and enjoy themselves, 
and that a reasonable amount of spiritus 
frumenti would greatly assist in limber- 
ing up the stiffness so noticeable among 
a gathering of the Nation's great writers. 
But no, this feature was evidently not 
necessary, and everybody had a natural 
and enjoyable time. 

The dinner itself was plain, but most 
excellent food, with as little of adul- 
terated products as it is possible for any 
catering organization to obtain. None 
of the nationally advertised soft drinks 
were in evidence, and I do not think the 
Press Association will procure any until 
we determine that they contain no harm- 
ful chemicals. 

The outstanding feature of the occa- 
sion—one that was received with uproari- 
ous applause—was that there would be 
no speeches. I can imagine a great din- 
ner without liquor, but a great dinner 
without speeches is an innovation that 
can hardly be imagined, especially where 
so many trigger-happy orators were in 
attendance. I looked around at the bat- 
tery of oratorical giants and noted Vice 
President Nixon, Majority Leader JOHN- 
son, Minority Leader KNOWŁAND, Speak- 
er Sam Raysurn, Minority Leader Jor 
Martin. The audience seemed to feel 
perfectly at ease, but I could notice a few 
signs of disappointment on the faces of 
these usual speakers. Sam RAYBURN 
scowled noticeably. He was probably 
loaded for bear and had to withhold his 
fire. Vice President Nrxon probably 
wanted to tell about his setting up a 
brandnew nation in the jungles of 
Africa, and took the no speeches an- 
nouncement with a faint hospital-bed- 
like smile. JoHNson and KNOWLAND 
were both more at ease, as both are can- 
didates for the Presidency, and I pre- 
sume preferred to be seen and not heard. 
Jon Martin seemed absolutely pleased 
that he would not have to talk—and so 
were many others. 

I congratulate the National Press Club 
members for putting on such a nice din- 
ner and in breaking my social prece- 
dents. If Brother REEs of Kansas, a 
great temperance advocate, had known 
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that this gathering was going to be one 
that Carrie Nation could approve, he 
would have contrived in some way to be 
there. I know I left with a new feeling 
concerning newspapermen. I know how 
diligent they are and greatly admire 
them, but to know that this organization 
is made up of hard working, intelligent 
and sober men who can set the brakes 
on the conventions of society as easily 
as they can put a Congressman in his 
place by writing him up, truthfully or 
otherwise, in the public interest, was an 
innovation to me. 


Today Marks 75th Anniversary of the 
Knights of Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks a great milestone in the out- 
standing history of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. Today, March 29, 1957, is the 
75th anniversary of the granting of a 
charter by the General Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut officially starting. 
the Knights of Columbus along the road 
to formidable accomplishments and a 
position of the highest respect and ad- 
miration based on its humanitarian 
philosophy and teachings. 

I, personally, have been closely asso- 
ciated with the Knights of Columbus for 
a number of years in my capacity as a 
former district deputy of the 14th Penn-. 
sylvania district as well as master of the 
fourth degree Calvert province. 

I, therefore, Mr. Speaker, speak from 
a position of experience when I state 
that the outstanding programs under- 
taken by the Knights of Columbus stem 
from a love of God and the love for the. 
human being. At this point, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to review the past his- 
tory of the Knights of Columbus, which 
I am sure you will agree is an impressive 
one. 

Throughout the 3,900 councils located 
in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Panama, Puerto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines, the more than 1 million mem- 
bers of the Knights of Columbus are 
now engaged in special programs in com- 
memoration of the 75th anniversary of 
the Knights of Columbus. 

On March 29, 1882, the General As- 
sembly of the State of Connecticut 
granted a charter to a new organiza- 
tion—the Knights of Columbus. This 
charter represented the results of efforts 
initiated by the Rev. Michael J. McGiv- 
ney, a young curate at St. Mary’s Church 
in New Haven, Conn., and a small group 
of men associated with him who were 
concerned with the plight of the families 
of Catholic men who had died in the 
community leaving little or no pro- 
tection for their widows or children. 
Thus came into being a fraternal benefit. 
society for Catholic men which from 
that small beginning soon spread 
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throughout the State of Connecticut and 
then into Rhode Island, New York, Mas- 
sachusetts and shortly thereafter into 
all of the Eastern States. The growth 
continued until the organization reached 
its record membership of over 1 million 
members during the past year. Today, 
the Knights of Columbus has in force 
$650 million insurance, has paid insur- 
ance benefits of $120 million, and dur- 
ing the calendar year 1956 showed a net 
increase of insurance in force of $88 
million, a new annual record. 

Shortly after the institution of the 
organization its primary purpose of pro- 
viding insurance protection for Catholic 
families was expanded by activities 
sponsored by local, State and supreme 
councils in the fields of social welfare, 
aid to religion, patriotic endeavor, civic 
activities, ai^% to education and similar 
projects. 

While the original founders cid not 
envision or contemplate the tremendous 
expansion of the program of the order, 
it is interesting to note that in the 
charter granted by the State of Connect- 
icut that after the first principle of 
“rendering pecuniary aid to its members 
and beneficiaries of members” there was 
included the provision of promoting so- 
cial and intellectual intercourse among 
its members and of promoting and con- 
ducting educational, charitable, religious, 
social welfare, war relief, and welfare 
and public relief work. 

As a result of those provisions the 
Knights of Columbus has been able over 
the years to conduct such major proj- 
ects as the establishment of graduate 
scholarships at the Catholic University 
of America, led the fight in the various 
Oregon and Michigan school cases re- 
sulting in Supreme Court decisions pro- 
tecting the right of Catholic parents to 
educate their children in parochial 
schools, its outstanding work for the 
allied soldiers in World War I, the es- 
tablishment of graduate courses for the 
training of professional boys’ workers at 
the University of Notre Dame, the or- 
ganization of youth-activity programs 
including a leisure-time program for 
Catholic boys of high-school age known 
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as the Columbian Squires. These and 
hundreds of similar projects at the 
supreme-council level were supple- 
mented by outstanding program work by 
State councils. 

In more recent years the order estab- 
lished in 1944 a $1 million trust fund 
to provide a Catholic college education 
for sons and daughters of Knights of Co- 
lumbus killed or permanently disabled 
in World War II. The benefits of this 
fund were further extended to the chil- 
dren of veterans killed or permanently 
disabled in the Korean war. It is in- 
teresting to note that long before the 
GI bill was ever dreamed of that the 
Knights of Columbus, following World 
War I, made available college scholar- 
ships to veterans of that war regardless 
of creed. Probably no single activity has 
attracted so much attention as has the 
Catholic advertising program organized 
on an orderwide level in 1948. Over 
2,500,000 persons have written to the 
Knights of Columbus Religious Informa- 
tion Bureau asking for pamphlets ex- 
plaining various points of Catholic 
teachings and over 250,000 persons have 
enrolled in religious instructions as a re- 
sult of the advertisements published by 
the Knights of Columbus in magazines 
with a circulation of over 56 million per- 
sons and in hundreds of local newspapers 
where the advertisements have been 
sponsored by State and local councils. 
This program has drawn enthusiastic en- 
dorsement from members of the hier- 
archy, clergy, and from interested per- 
sons of many beliefs. In 1954 the basic 
program of the order was expanded to 
provide for youth-activity committees 
at the State and local council level. 
Presently, there are over 3,300 such com- 
mittees in operation providing leader- 
ship, facilities, and services to youth on 
a positive basis, emphasizing the promo- 
tion of juvenile decency rather than the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

For centuries the scholars of Europe 
have had great depositories of manu- 
scripts relatively close at hand but such 
facilities were not readily available to 
American researchers and scholars. The 
Knights of Columbus in 1951 established 
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the Knights of Columbus Foundation for 
the preservation of historic documents 
at the Vatican Library and the Pius XII 
Memorial Library is being erected at St. 
Louis University to house the microfilms 
of these documents. Already some 800,- 
000 feet of film containing nearly 10 mil- 
lion handwritten pages of these historic 
documents have been prepared and are 
available to American scholars through 
the depository at St. Louis. The printed 
books at the Vatican Library are also be- 
ing microfilmed. 

At the request of Pope Benedict XV 
and extended under Pope Pius XI and 
Pope Pius XII the Knights of Columbus 
have provided and operated playgrounds 
in Rome serving the youth of that city 
for more than 30 years. 

The tremendous accomplishments for 
country, church, community, and fellow- 
man throughout these 75 years is due to 
the unselfish service of the volunteer 
leaders, committee workers, and mem- 
bers in the 3,900 councils of the order. 
Such service goes on year in and year 
out, in unspectacular fashion, and the 
total of the benefits rendered is beyond 
computation. 

Demonstrations of the order’s devo- 
tion to the welfare of the country are 
refiected in such projects as the sponsor- 
ship of the adding of the words “under 
God” to the pledge of allegiance, its rec- 
ord of militant opposition to atheistic 
communism long before such opposition 
was popular, its present organized cam- 
paign on behalf of the Hungarian ref- 
ugees and against the invitation to Mar- 
shal Tito of Yugoslavia to visit the United 
States. 

Operating under the principles of 
charity, unity, fraternity, and patriot- 
ism, the Knights of Columbus has 
achieved a most commendable record 
during the 75 years of its existence. 
Every Knight of Columbus everywhere 
is dedicated to the objective that these 
accomplishments will be but the corner- 
stone of a much expanded program for 
the future. Pleasant as it may be to re- 
fiect on the record‘of these 75 years the 
leaders and members of the Knights of 
Columbus are working forward and up- 
ward to new peaks of achievement. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou with whom one day is as a 
thousand years and a thousand years as 
one day, in Thy sight may we hallow this 
new gift of sunny hours in which to 
love and labor. Save us from giving to 
the tasks that await us anything less 
than our truest and best. Save us from 
allowing our minds to harbor defiling 
thoughts. Save us from any failure of 
self-control and from words spoken in 
haste or in passion. 

With clear eyes may we see Thee as 
our Father, our fellows near and far 
away as our neighbors, and ourselves as 
our brothers’ keepers. In that vision 


splendid of divine fatherhood and of 
human brotherhood may we dream our 
dreams, fashion our lives, enact our laws, 
build our Nation, and plan our world, 
until this shadowed earth which is our 
home rolls out of the darkness into the 
light, and it is daybreak everywhere. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, March 29, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF PERIOD 
FOR TRANSMITTING REORGANI- 
ZATION PLANS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 145) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended, under which the President is 
authorized to prepare and transmit to 
the Congress plans for the reorganization 
of executive agencies, states that no pro- 
vision contained in a reorganization plan 
shall take effect unless the plan is trans- 
1 to the Congress before June 1, 
1957. 

I recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation to extend the period for 
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transmitting reorganization plans for 
4 years. 

The reorganization plan procedure 
authorized by the Reorganization Act is 
an essential means by which the Presi- 
dent and the Congress can cooperate 
to assure the timely promotion of better 
organization and sound management of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Under the act, the President may trans- 
mit to the Congress reorganization plans 
which become effective after 60 days of 
Congressional session unless disapproved 
by a majority of the membership of one 
of the Houses of the Congress. This 
method enables the President, who has 
direct responsibility for effective admin- 
istration, to initiate improvements in 
organization, subject to review by the 
Congress. 

Extensive accomplishments have been 
achieved under the Reorganization Acts 
of 1939 and 1945 and under the present 
statute, the Reorganization Act of 1949. 
The time for transmitting plans under 
the latter has been twice extended by the 
Congress: in 1953 and 1955. 

The current act was adopted following 
the strong endorsement of the first Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government in 1949, 
which stated: “This authority is neces- 
sary if the machinery of government is 
to be made adaptable to the ever-chang- 
ing requirements of administration and 
if efficiency is to become a continuing 
rather than a sporadic concern of the 
Federal Government.” In December 
1954, the second Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government unanimously recommended 
further extension of the act. 

Accordingly, I urge the Congress to 
continue the practical arrangements 
contained in the Reorganization Act by 
which the Congress and the President 
can carry forward their cooperative en- 
deavors to provide the best possible 
management of the public business. 

DwicHT D. EISENHOWER. 

Tue WHITE House, April 1, 1957. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill 
(H. R. 5866) to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under rule VIII, the calendar is to 
be called. I ask unanimous consent that 
the call be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 


jection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 


BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the transaction 
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of bills and the submission of petitions 
and memorials. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection there- 
with be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


A letter from the Administrator, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D. C., report- 
ing, pursuant to law, on the overobligation 
of two appropriations in that Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the National Industrial Reserve, dated April 
1, 1957 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENTAL STOCKPILE REPORT 


A letter from the Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, a con- 
fidential statistical supplemental stockpile 
report, for the period January-June 1956 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS Act OF 1953 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Small Business Act of 1953 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


COMMISSION AND ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL RULES OF JUDICIAL PRO- 
CEDURE 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to es- 

tablish a Commission and Advisory Com- 
mittee on International Rules of Judicial 

Procedure (with accompanying papers); to 

the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON AWARD OF CERTAIN MEDALS 


A letter from the Attorney General, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that awards had 
been made of the Young American Medal for 
Bravery and the Young American Medal for 
Service, for the calendar year 1955; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF JUDICIAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Acting Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the proceedings of the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States, for 
the fiscal year 1956 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Michael 
Angelo Valentine from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation has been suspended, 
transmitted to the Senate on May 15, 1956 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS— WITH- 
DRAWAL OF NAMES 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the names of Maria 
Dimitrius Vlavianos nee Spyliotopoulos and 
Fee Pun Chan or Wing Chan or Chan Fee 
Ping, from reports transmitted to the Senate 
on January 16, 1956, and January 15, 1957, 
respectively, pursuant to section 6 of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, with a view to 
the adjustment of their immigration status 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: 


“House Joint Memorial 1 


“To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State of 
Oregon, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 

“Whereas the Federal Government, 
through its construction of multiple-pur- 
pose projects, has become a major supplier 
of electric power to the Pacific Northwest; 
and i 

“Whereas the present and continued 
growth of the region, including Oregon, re- 


-quires the further and immediate develop- 


ment of its low-cost power potential in 
order to provide the energy base for indus- 
tries, job opportunities, and the needs of its 
people; and 

“Whereas the John Day project on the 
Columbia River between Oregon and Wash- 
ington is one of the major integral units in 
the overall plan of comprehensive develop- 
ment of the Columbia River and has already 
been authorized and approved as such by 
the Congress of the United States (8lst 
Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. No. 531); and 

“Whereas its construction will complete 
slack water navigation from the mouth of 
the Columbia River to Pasco, Wash., a dis- 
tance of some 328 miles; and 

“Whereas it will provide approximately 
500,000 acre-feet of storage for flood-control 
purposes and will also provide irrigation and 
recreational benefits; and 

“Whereas such project will produce in 
excess of 1,100,000 kilowatts of low-cost 
power, fully integrated with the Federal grid 
and the Northwest power pool and close to 
Oregon loan centers; and 

“Whereas the growth of the region re- 
quires over 500,000 kilowatts of new power 
capacity annually and such multipurpose 
projects as John Day must be started im- 
mediately in order to be completed and to 
avoid a serious power shortage by the early 
1960’s: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be and it hereby is me- 
morialized to appropriate immediately the 
funds necessary so that, upon completion of 
the preliminary planning, construction of 
the John Day project by the Federal Govern- 
ment can be initiated immediately; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Oregon be and hereby is directed 
to send a copy of this memorial to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Honorable 
Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior 
of the United States, to the President and 
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Chief Clerk of the United States Senate, to 
the Speaker and the Chief Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to all members of the Oregon 
Congressional delegation in the Congress of 
the United States. 
“Adopted by house February 1, 1957. 
“Adopted by senate March 18, 1957, 
“Eprrn BYNON Low, 
“Chief Clerk. 
“Pat DooLey, 
“Speaker of House. 
“Boyn R. OVERHULSE, 
“President of Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 16 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas for the purpose of meeting war- 
time emergency necessity, the Congress of 
the United States enacted as excise taxes 
a leyy upon the transportation of persons 
and property; and 

“Whereas one of the principal purposes of 
levying such tax upon the transportation of 
persons was to discourage unnecessary war- 
time travel; and 

“Whereas today, 12 years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, there continues a 10 per- 
cent levy on the transportation of persons 
and a 3 percent levy on the transportation of 
property; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the legisla- 
ture of the State of Washington that excise 
taxes should not impose an unfair burden 
on the long distance shipper and the long 
distance traveler as does the present tax on 
the transportation of property and persons; 
and 

“Whereas it should be a principle of Fed- 
eral taxation to levy taxes in such a man- 
ner as to prevent them from falling as an 
unequal burden on citizens residing in dif- 
ferent areas of the country; and 

“Whereas the distances to, from and with- 
in the West impose an unfair burden on 
the western traveler and shipper; and 
. “Whereas the present transportation tax 
on property is unfairly burdensome upon the 
State of Washington as it adds what is in 
effect an additional tariff on the goods 
shipped from Washington to the eastern 
market; and 

“Whereas the development and preserva- 
tion of open markets leads to the efficient 
development and stimulation of the agricul- 
tural resources of the Nation; and 

“Whereas the State of Washington is par- 
.ticularly interested in preserving the eastern 
market as an open market in which the agri- 
cultural products of Washington may com- 
pete freely without the hindrance of artifi- 
cial barriers such as the present transpor- 
tation tax; and 

“Whereas the State of Washington is par- 
ticularly interested in protecting and de- 
veloping its vacation and tourist travel on 
an equal basis with other vacation travel 
areas; and 

“Whereas the transportation of both per- 
sons and property plays such a vital role in 
the economic life of this country to the ex- 
tent that the costs of transportation should 
always be kept at the lowest possible level; 
and 


“Whereas transportation is in no sense a 
luxury, but is a vital necessity, and there is, 
therefore, sound reason for distinguishing 
between the transportation taxes and other 
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excise taxes that are imposed upon luxury 
items; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Washington that the 
best interest of the country, and, particu- 
larly, the Western States, who are now dis- 
criminated against by the present transpor- 
tation taxes, would be served by a repeal of 
those taxes; and 

“Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States legislation 
which would repeal the tax on transportation 
of property and which would repeal the tax 
on transportation of persons: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Washington respectfully memorial- 
izes he Congress of the United States to en- 
act into law such legislation, or any other 
bill or bills, which would accomplish the 
same purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this memorial to the President and Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from Washington in 
the Congress of the United States. 

“I, Ward Bowden, secretary of the senate, 
do hereby certify that this is a true and cor- 
rect copy of memorial passed on February 23, 
1957. 

“Warp BOWDEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 24 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
respectfully represent as follows: 

“Whereas the need for a substantial salary 
increase for the rank and file of post office 
personnel has in recent years been generally 
recognized; and 

“Whereas recent studies, such as set forth 
in the August 3, 1956, issue of U. S. News & 
World Report, indicate that in the past dec- 
ade or more such personnel have made com- 
paratively the lowest buying power-income 
gains notwithstanding that consumer price 
indexes have steadily risen in the same 
period; and 

“Whereas the honorable the President of 
the United States, in a recent budget mes- 
sage indicated that the volume of post office 
business has increased 11 percent during the 
fiscal years of 1954 through 1957, and in his 
last state of the Union message stated that 
wage increases ‘must be reasonably related 
to improvements in productivity’; and 

“Whereas Post Office Department records 
show that the volume of mail handled from 
1950 to 1955 increased 22 percent while per- 
sonnel increased approximately only 10 per- 
cent; and 

“Whereas in order to maintain a decent 
and respectable standard of living the great 
bulk of postal employees have been obliged 
to supplement their regular income for full- 
time work by additional employment, thereby 
extending their per-hour, per-week labor 
beyond what the times call for in virtually 
every other line of employment; and 

“Whereas the general imbalance between 
services rendered and income earnable has 
caused most undesirable resignations from 
the service and has precluded the recruit- 
ment of desirable additions to the service: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialists respect- 
fully pray that the Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States initiate and suc- 
cessfully complete such action as may be 
necessary to bring about a fair, reasonable, 
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and equitable solution of the economic prob- 
lem of postal employees generally; be it 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to thé President of the United States 
Senate, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and to 
each member of the Congressional delegation 
from the State of Washington. 

“I, Ward Bowden, secretary of the senate, 
do hereby certify that this is a true and cor- 
rect copy of Senate Joint Memorial 24, passed 
on March 5, 1957. 

“Warp BOWDEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.“ 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 14 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Washington, in legislative ses- 
sion assembled. do respectfully represent and 
petition as follows: 

“Whereas the State of Idaho, adjoining the 
easterly border of the State of Washington, is 
approximately 550 miles in length from 
north to south and there are only 3 highways 
across the State of Idaho in an easterly and 
westerly direction; namely, United States 
Highways No. 2 and No. 10 in the north and 
United States Highway No. 30 in the south, 
the 2 highways last mentioned being at least 
400 miles apart at the points where they 
cross the mountainous easterly borders of the 
State of Idaho; and 

“Whereas in the event of hostilities in- 
volving the Pacific Northwest, highway facil- 
ities from the State of Washington in an 
easterly direction toward the Middle West 
would be of paramount and vital importance 
both from the standpoint of military defense 
and for the evacuation of civilians; and 

“Whereas the Lewis and Clark Highway, 
when completed, will join the State of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Montana, by a direct, 
water-grade route, and thus provide a fourth 
means of east-west travel between the Pa- 
cific Northwest and the Middle West; and 

“Whereas the unconstructed portion of 
the Lewis and Clark Highway is only 25 
miles in length and lies entirely within the 
State of Idaho; and 

“Whereas the Lewis and Clark Highway 
when completed will traverse or closely paral- 
lel the route of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, which opened up the Pacific Northwest 
over 150 years ago and would be a fitting 
memorial to those explorers: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, now in its 35th session, 
do respectfully and earnestly request the 
Congress of the United States to authorize 
and appropriate sufficient moneys to provide 
for the construction and completion of said 
unfinished link in said Lewis and Clark High- 
way at the earliest practicable date; ahd 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Washington be authorized, and 
he is hereby directed to forward certified 
copies of this memorial to the President of 
the United States, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to the Senators and Representatives repre- 
senting this State in the Congress of the 
United States. 

“Passed the senate February 27, 1957. 

“JOHN A. CHERBERG, 
“President of the Senate, 

“Passed the house March 11, 1957. 

“JOHN L. O'BRIEN, 
“Speaker of the House.” 
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“Senate Joint Memorial 9 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress assembled, and to the Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas in order to facilitate the flow of 
traffic across the State of Washington from 
centers of population south of the city of 
Seattle to the central and southwestern 
parts of the State, and to the States of Idaho 
and Oregon it is urgently necessary that a 
second highway be improved; and 

“Whereas Washington State Highway No. 5, 
being United States Route No. 410, known as 
the National Park Highway is ideal for this 
purpose: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Washington in 
legislative session assembled, That we re- 
spectfully memorialize and petition the 
President of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of the United States to 
take whatever steps that may be necessary to 
designate Washington State Highway No. 5, 
being United States Route No. 410, as an 
alternate to United States Route No. 10 and 
to incorporate State highway No. 5, being 
United States Route No. 410, into the Na- 
tional Interstate and Defense Highway Sys- 
tem; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States, the President of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Senator and Representative in Congress 
from the State of Washington. 

“I, Ward Bowden, secretary of the senate, 
do hereby certify that this is a true and cor- 
rect copy of Senate Joint Memorial 9 passed 
February 19, 1957. 

“Warp BOWDEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 9 


“Joint memorial memorializing the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department 
of Agriculture to complete soil classifica- 
tion, thereby permitting immediate con- 
struction of the Paonia project, Colorado 


“Whereas construction of the Paonia proj- 
ect in Colorado has been authorized for near- 
ly 20 years, and more recently has been re- 
authorized as a participating project of the 
Colorado River storage project; and 

“Whereas although said Paonia project has 
been designed and a contract for the con- 
struction thereof was entered into in 1948 by 
the North Fork Water Conservancy District 
and the United States, the Colorado River 
Storage Project Act requires that a new soil 
classification of lands within the said dis- 
trict be made; and 

“Whereas said required soil classification 
has not been made, and there appears to be 
delay sufficient to jeopardize the beginning 
of construction on the Paonia project during 
the 1957-58 fiscal year, even though all other 
qualifications have been met for participa- 
tion under the Colorado River Storage Proj- 
ect Act: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 41st Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Colorado (the 
House of Representatives concurring herein), 
That it respectfully memorializes the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States to rush to 
completion formal soil classification reports 
so that the Paonia project, long authorized 
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in the center of arid lands requiring addi- 
tional and supplemental water for irrigation, 
may be constructed during 1957 and 1958 as 
an initial phase of the development of the 
Colorado River watershed; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, and to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to the Members of the Congress from the 
State of Colorado. 
“Frank L. Hays, 
“President of the Senate. 
“MILDRED H. CRESSWELL, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“CHARLES R. CONKLIN, 
“Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 
“LEE MATTIES, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 6 
“Concurrent resolution making an applica- 
tion to the Congress of the United States 
pursuant to article V of the Constitution 
of the United States for a convention for 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States 
“Resolved by the house of representatives 


"(the senate concurring), That the Legisla- 


ture of the State of Idaho, pursuant to arti- 
cle V of the Constitution of the United 
States, hereby makes application to the Con- 
gress of the United States to call a conven- 
tion for proposing the following article as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States in lieu of article V: 


“ ‘ARTICLE — 


“ ‘SECTION 1. The Congress, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several States 
shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments; or the legislature of any State, when- 
ever two-thirds of each House shall deem 
it necessary, may propose amendments to 
this Constitution by transmitting to the 
Secretary of State of the United States and 
to the secretary of state of each of the sev- 
eral States a certified copy of the resolution 
proposing the amendment, which shall be 
deemed submitted to the several States for 
ratification when certified copies of resolu- 
tions of the legislatures of any 12 of the 
several States by two-thirds of each House 
shall have been so transmitted concurring 
in the proposal of such amendment; which, 
in any case, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of this Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States: Provided, That no 
State, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The act of proposal, concurrence 
in a proposal, or ratification of an amend- 
ment, shall not be revocable. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. A proposal of an amendment by 
a State shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been so concurred in within 7 years 
from the date of this proposal. A proposed 
amendment shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been so ratified within 15 years 
from the date of its submission, or shorter 
period as may be prescribed in the resolu- 
tion proposing the amendment. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. Controversies respecting the va- 
lidity of an amendment shall be justiciable 
and shall be determined by the exercise of 
the judicial power of the United States’; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That such amendment shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of 
the Constitution of the United States when 
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ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That as the power of the sov- 
ereign States to propose amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States by con- 
vention under article V has never been ex- 
ercised and no precedent exists for the call- 
ing or holding of such convention, the State 
of Idaho hereby declares the following basic 
principles with respect thereto: That the 
power of the sovereign States to amend the 
Constitution of the United States under ar- 
ticle V is absolute; that the power of the 
sovereign States to propose amendments to 
the Constitution by convention under article 
V is absolute; that the power of the sover- 
eign States extends over such convention 
and the scope and control thereof and that 
it is within their sovereign power to pre- 
scribe whether such convention shall be gen- 
eral or shall be limited to the proposal of 
a specified amendment or of amendments 
in a specified field; that the exercise by 
the sovereign States of their power to re- 
quire the calling of such convention con- 
templates that the applications of the sev- 
eral States for such convention shall pre- 
scribe the scope thereof and the essential 
provisions for holding the same; that the 
scope of such convention and the provisions 
for holding the same are established in and 
by the applications therefor by the legisla- 
tures of the two-thirds majority of the sev- 
eral States required by article V to call the 
same, and that it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to call such convention in conformity 
therewith; that such convention is without 
power to transcend, and the delegates to 
such convention are without power to act 
except within the limitations and provisions 
so prescribed; and be it further 

“Resolved, That such convention shall be 
called and held in conformity with the fol- 
lowing limitations and provisions, and that 
the Congress, in the call for such convention, 
hereby is requested to and shall prescribe: 

“(1) That such convention shall be held 
in the city of Philadelphia, in the State of 
Pennsylvania on the first Monday of the first 
December following transmission to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States of appli- 
cation for such convention by the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States and, 
in honor of the Nation’s founders and for 
invocation, shall convene at Constitution 
Hall, at Independence Square, at the hour 
of 10 o’clock in the morning of such day, 
and thereupon adjourn to more commodious 
quarters within said city for session as the 
convention shall determine; 

“(2) That the several States shall have 
equal suffrage at such convention; that each 
of the several States shall be entitled to 
3 delegates thereat and that each of such 
delegates shall be entitled to 1 vote; that 
the delegates to such convention from the 
several States shall be the highest officer 
of the senate and the highest officer of the 
house of representatives of their respective 
legislatures at the time of such convention, 
except that in States where the lieutenant 
governor is president of the senate, the presi- 
dent of the senate pro tempore or other 
highest officer from the membership of the 
senate shall be such delegate from the senate 
and in States having a unicameral legislature 
the 2 highest officers of its legislature shall 
be such delegates, which 2 delegates in each 
of the several States shall jointly designate 
a citizen of such State at large who shall 
be the third delegate from such State to 
such convention; that in case of a vacancy 
in the office of any delegate during such 
convention, not otherwise filled pursuant to 
law or by legislative act or as herein pro- 
vided, such vacancy shall be filled by the 
governor of such State from the senate or 
house of its legislature or the State at large, 
respectively, as the case may be; that during 
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such vacancy and during the absence of a 
delegate from the floor of the convention 
the delegates present from such State shall 
be empowered to exercise the vote of the 
absent delegate or delegates from such State; 
that the legislature of any State may choose 
its delegates to such convention, other than 
hereinabove designated, in which case the 
delegates so chosen shall be certified to the 
convention by the secretary of state of such 
State and shall constitute the delegates of 
such State at such convention in lieu of 
the delegates otherwise hereinabove desig- 
nated; 

“(3) That such convention shall be lim- 
ited and restricted specifically to the con- 
sideration and proposal of such amendment 
to article V, the choosing of officers and 
adoption of rules of procedure for the con- 
duct of such convention and the mainte- 
nance of order thereat, the determination 
of any issue respecting the seating of dele- 
gates, adjournment from day to day and to 
a day certain and from place to place within 
said city as may be convenient, and adjourn- 
ment sine die; and such convention shall 
not be held for any other purpose nor have 
any other power, and the delegates thereto 
shall have no power other than within the 
limitations herein prescribed; 

“(4) That a permanent record shall be 
made of the proceedings of such convention, 
which shall be certified by the secretary of 
the convention, the original of which shall 
be placed in the Library of Congress and 
printed copies of which shall be transmitted 
to the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress, to the Secretary of 
State of the United States, and to each house 
of the legislature and to the secretary of 
state of each of the several States; 

“(5) That the powers of such convention 
shall be exercisable by the States, repre- 
sented at such convention by duly consti- 
tuted delegates thereat, by majority vote of 
the States present and voting on such pro- 
posal, and not otherwise; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this application shall con- 
stitute a continuing application for such 
convention under article V of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States until the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States 
shall have made like applications and such 
convention shall have been called and held 
in conformity therewith, unless the Con- 
gress itself propose such amendment within 
the time and the manner herein provided; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That proposal of such amend- 
ment by the Congress and its submission 
for ratification to the legislatures of the sey- 
eral States in the form of the article here- 
inabove specifically set forth, at any time 
prior to 60 days after the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States shall have 
made application for such convention, shall 
render such convention unnecessary and the 
same shall not be held; otherwise such con- 
vention shall be called and held in con- 
formity with such applications; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That as this application un- 
der article V of the Constitution of the 
United States is the exercise of a funda- 
mental power of the sovereign States under 
the Constitution of the United States, it is 
requested that receipt of this application by 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States be official- 
ly noted and duly entered upon their re- 
spective records, and that the full con- 
text of this resolution be published in the 
official publication of both the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Congress; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State 
of the State of Idaho prepare and certify 
copies of this resolution and transmit copies 
of this resolution forthwith to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to each Senator 
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and Representative in the Congress from this 
State, and to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, and to each house of the leg- 
islature and to the secretary of state of each 
of the several States, attesting the adoption 
of this resolution by the legislature of this 
State.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Memorial 11 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; the Con- 
gress of the United States; the Secretary 
of the Interior; the Attorney General of 
the United States; and the Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska: 


“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, in 23d 
session assembled, respectively represents 
that 

“Whereas approximately $250,000 per year 
in fines and forfeitures is collected in the 
United States commissioner’s courts and 
United States district courts in Alaska, from 
Alaska citizens, for violations of Territorial 
laws and regulations; and 

“Whereas these fines are presently paid 
into the Federal Treasury; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Alaska has 
assumed the obligation and responsibility for 
providing law-enforcement protection in the 
rural areas of the Territory of Alaska by the 
organization and financial support of a Ter-, 
ritorial police organization; and 

“Whereas, the majority of the fines and 
forfeitures collected in the United States 
commissioner’s court and the United States 
district courts in Alaska are for violations 
of Territorial laws for which prosecution was 
brought by officer of the Territory: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of 
Alaska, respectively prays that the 85th Con- 
gress of the United States adopt legislation 
permitting part of these funds to be covered 
into the general fund of the Territorial 
treasury for the purpose of meeting the ex- 
penses of the Territory in providing for the 
administration of justice in Alaska. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house March 22, 1957. 

“RICHARD J. GREUEL, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“Dotores D. Goan, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Certified true, full and correct. 
“Dontores D. Goap, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 

“I certify that the above is a true, full 

and correct copy of House Memorial 11. 
“Wamo E. HENDRICKSON, 
“Secretary of Alaska.” 


A resolution adopted at a meeting of 
American Patriots, at Boston, Mass., relating 
to the censure of Senator McOaRrTSY; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A paper in the nature of a petition from 
Emmett B. Cocke, of San Antonio, Tex., 
relating to the general welfare; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by postal employees 
of Wood River, Ill, favoring the enactment 
of legislation to increase the salaries of 
postal employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF NEW 
MEXICO LEGISLATURE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have just received from the New Mexico 
House of Representatives, House Joint 
Memorial 3, memorializing the United 
States Congress to pass legislation grant- 
ing to the State of New Mexico and the 
other Western States all of the lands 
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and minerals within their respective bor- 
ders with the exception of lands within 
national parks, national monuments, na- 
tional forests, and lands utilized for na- 
tional defense and for the promotion of 
aviation and agriculture. 

The joint memcrial was passed by the 
New Mexico Legislature and signed by 
the Governor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
memorial be printed in the Rrcorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


House Joint Memorial 3 


Joint memorial memorializing the United 
States Congress to pass legislation grant- 
ing to the State of New Mexico and the 
other Western States all of the lands and 
minerals within their respective borders 
with the exception of lands within na- 
tional parks, national monuments, na- 
tional forests, and lands utilized for na- 
tional defense and for the promotion of 
aviation and agriculture. 


Whereas the people of New Mexico recog- 
nize that the United States of America owns 
over 45 percent of all the lands within the 
borders of New Mexico; and 

Whereas the people of New Mexico recog- 
nize that the United States of America owns 
a large proportion of the Western States as 
tabulated below: Percent 


Washington 
W . vase deen 


Whereas the people of New Mexico have 
long been aware of the inequitable lack of 
sovereignty and loss of revenue from the 
lands aforesaid and minerals contained 
therein; and 

Whereas the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 in 
its preamble states that its purpose is “to 
promote the highest use of the public lands 
pending its final disposal“; and 

Whereas by the several acts of admission 
of the Western States enumerated above 
each State was admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States 
in all respects whatever, which is not the 
case in fact when the Federal Government 
owns the majority of the lands within the 
said Western States and the minerals con- 
tained therein; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has from time to time taken and 
continues to take more of the lands and 
minerals in addition to those already owned 
by it within the Western States, and thus 
deprives New Mexico and its citizens, and 
deprives the other Western States and their 
citizens further from the benefits of such 
lands and minerals: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico, That the Congress of the United 
States of America be and it is hereby memo- 
rialized to promptly, diligently, and fairly 
consider and act upon at this session, legis- 
lation designed to grant to New Mexico and 
its citizens, and to the other Western States 
and their citizens, title to all of the lands 
and minerals presently owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States within the 


tional parks, national monuments, national 
forests, and of lands for national defense 
and for promotion of aviation and agricul- 
ture; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President and to the Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of said 
Congress, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from New Mexico in the Congress 
of the United States. 
DONALD D. HALLAM, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
FLOYD CROSS, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Jor M. MONTOYA, 
President, Senate. 
Grace MCAFEE, 
Chief Clerk, Senate. 
Approved by me this 22d day of March 
1957. 
Epwin L. MECHEM, 
Governor, State of New Mexico. 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Mexico, iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs.) à 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have just received from the New Mexico 
House of Representatives, House Joint 
Memorial No. 17, memorializing the Con- 
gressional delegation of New Mexico and 
Arizona to exert their efforts on behalf 
of the establishment and construction of 
a fiood-control and irrigation dam on 
the San Francisco River at the proposed 
Frisco Dam site, Reserve, N. Mex. 

The joint memorial was passed by the 
New Mexico State Legislature. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint memorial be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

House Joint Memorial 17 
Joint memorial memorializing the Congres- 
sional delegation of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona to exert their efforts on behalf of the 
establishment and construction of flood- 
control and irrigation dam on the San 

Francisco River at the proposed Frisco 

Dam site, Reserve, N. Mex. 

Whereas the establishment and construc- 
tion of a flood-control and irrigation dam at 
the Frisco Dam site on the San Francisco 
River in southwestern New Mexico would 
serve a multifold purpose; and 

Whereas the establishment and construc- 
tion of the proposed dam would prevent the 
recurrence of floods such as those of 1941 
and 1949 that seriously damaged areas of 
Reserve, Alma, Glenwood, and Pleasonton in 
New Mexico and Clifton in Arizona, and 
many acres of valuable farmland along the 
banks of the Frisco and Gila Rivers; and 

Whereas the controlled irrigation of such 
areas would be of untold benefit as the 
Frisco River in such areas practically dries 
up during the late summer months when 
the water is needed the most; and 

Whereas if the dam is constructed at the 
proposed site on the Frisco River, known as 
the Frisco Dam site, the costs would be rela- 
tively small due to the height of the rock 
walls bounding the river and the narrowness 
of the river canyon at this point; and 
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‘Whereas if the dam is constructed at the 
proposed site, the people of the State of 
Arizona will cooperate with and welcome 
such construction as it will be of untold 
value to many of their citizens: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
New Mexico, That the congressional delega- 
tion of New Mexico and Arizona be hereby 
memorialized earnestly to exert their efforts 
on behalf of the establishment and construc- 
tion of a flocd-control dam at the Frisco 
Dam site on the San Francisco River at 
Reserve, N. Mex; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to each member of the congres- 
sional delegation of New Mexico and Arizona. 

Donar D. HALLAM, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
FLorp Cross, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Jor M. MONTOYA, 
President, Senate. 
GRACE MCAFEE, 
Chief Clerk, Senate. 

Approved by me this — day of — 1957. 

Epwin L, MECHEM, 
Governor, State of New Mezico. 


STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND 
HAWAII—RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, and ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, a resolution adopted by the New 
York State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to admit Alaska and Hawaii into 
the Union. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


New York STATE 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
March 18, 1957. 
To: Senator Javrrs. 
From: Thomas D. Milligan, executive secre- 
tary. 
Subject: Alaska and Hawali—statehood. 

The New York State Junior Chamber of 
Commerce convened in its quarterly board 
of directors’ meeting at Syracuse, March 15- 
17, adopted the resolution presented below; 
275 delegates representing 6,500 Jaycees at- 
tended: 

“Whereas our national heritage has de- 
veloped upon the principle of the people hay- 
ing a duly elected voice in the affairs of gov- 
ernment; and 

“Whereas administration of Alaska and 
Hawaiian Territorial affairs from the Nation's 
Capital is less than adequate for the needs of 
the citizens in the upbuilding of the Terri- 
tories; and 

“Whereas Alaskans and Hawaiians share 
the same standard of living to which we in 
the States are accustomed; and 

“Whereas the methods and forms of gov- 
ernments for villages, municipalities, and 
the Territories are already functioning and 
are comparable to ours in the States; and 

“Whereas the people of Alaska and Hawaii 
are United States citizens paying Federal 
taxes, subject to military service, and gen- 
erally subject to the same Federal statutes 
as the citizens in the 48 States, but do not 
have representation in Congress: Now be it 
hereby 

“Resolved, That the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., urge that our 
Representatives to Congress from New York 
State vote for pending House and Senate 
bills endowing statehood upon the Terri- 
tory of Alaska and the Territory of Hawaii.” 
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AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION RELATING TO THE TREATY- 
MAKING POWER—RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, a resolution 
adopted by the Long Island General As- 
sembly, Fourth Degree (Patriotic), 
Knights of Columbus, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of the so-called 
Bricker amendment, relating to the 
treaty-making power. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the members of the Long Island 
General Assembly, Fourth Degree (Patriotic), 
Knights of Columbus, Kings County, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at their meeting on February 
23, 1957: 

“Resolved, That the Long Island General 
Assembly, Fourth Degree (Patriotic), Knights 
of Columbus, Brooklyn, N. Y., reaffirms its 
1955 and 1956 support of the principles of 
the proposed Bricker amendment to our Fed- 
eral Constitution, the objective of which is to 
further secure the individual American citi- 
zen's God-given rights and to prevent the 
undermining of our domestic law by treaty 
or other international agreement; therefore 
again petition the Congress of the United 
States to submit such an amendment to the 
States for ratification during the present 
session.” 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F, MORGAN, 
Faithful Navigator. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, a res- 
olution adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the chamber of commerce, of 
Spartanburg, S. C., protesting against 
the enactment of any legislation provid- 
ing Federal aid to education. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and ordered 
to be printed in the RecorD, as follows: 

Whereas in the first session of the 85th 
Congress at least two bills have been intro- 
duced (H. R. 1 and H. R. 3986) which would 
seek to establish a broad program of Federal 
aid to education; and 

Whereas the American public school sys- 
tem is traditionally and distinctively a com- 
munity affair in which the States and local 
school districts are charged with the respon- 
sibility for the financing and direction of 
their public schools, according to their re- 
spective needs; and 

Whereas the discharge of these responsi- 
bilities is being ably and effectively carried 
out by the States and local school districts: 
Be is now, therefore, 

Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Spartanburg Chamber of Commerce, That 
this organization be unalterably apposed to 
the passage of any Federal legislation which 
would permit the encroachment upon the 
rights of the States and local school districts 
through Federal aid to education; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Spartanburg Chamber 
of Commerce give its wholehearted endorse- 
ment to the policy expressed by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States opposing 
Federal aid to education. 
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RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, WEST CENTRAL TELE- 
PHONE ASSOCIATION, WADENA, 
MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the West Central Telephone 
Association, at Wadena, Minn., relating 
to the delivery of central office equip- 
ment scheduled for the towns of Sebeka, 
Menahga; Wolf Lake, and Verndale, 
Minn. The resolution calls upon Con- 
gress to investigate the delay in the mat- 
ter of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration in granting approval of certain 
loans for the improvement of telephone 
service. This resolution comes from a 
telephone association which serves a 
large area of western Minnesota. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas on November 15, 1955, West Cen- 
tral Telephone Asociation accepted bids on 
central office equipment for the villages of 
Verndale, Sebeka, Menahga, and Wolf Lake, 
in the presence of an REA field representa- 
tive; and 

Whereas Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co. was the low bidder resulting in a con- 
tract for the central office equipment for the 
above-named towns; and 

Whereas this contract was approved by the 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration on February 2, 1956; and 

Whereas the contract between West Cen- 
tral Telephone Association and Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. specifies that de- 
livery of this equipment would be made with- 
in 240 days from the date of approval; and 

Whereas representatives of Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. and representatives of 
the Federal Radio & Telephone Corporation, 
of Clifton, N. J., the manufacturers of the 
equipment sold by Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., have repeatediy, by letters, tele- 
grams, and telephone conversations, as well 
as in personal conferences with representa- 
tives of West Central Telephone Association, 
assured the telephone association that deliv- 
ery would be made within the specified time, 
and also after the specified time had elapsed, 
that delivery would be made in March 1957; 
and 

Whereas delivery of the equipment has not 
been made in accordance with promises given 
by both the supplier and the manufacturer: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration be re- 
quested to investigate this matter to deter- 
mine the cause of the delay and also to do 
everything possible to expedite at the earliest 
possible date the delivery of the central office 
equipment covered by this contract; be it 
further 

Resolved, That if satisfactory delivery is 
not forthcoming that the Administrator of 
the Rural Electrification Administration be 
requested to withhold approval of any and all 
contracts which may be written in the future 
between REA financed systems and Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. and/or Federal 
Radio & Telephone Co.; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Administrator, and to Senators 
HUMPHREY and THYE, Congresswoman KNUT- 
soN, and Representative FRED MARSHALL. 


CERTIFICATE OF SECRETARY 


I, Paul Richter, do hereby certify that: I 
am the secretary of the West Central Tele- 
phone Association (hereinafter called the 
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“Cooperative”), that the attached is a cor- 
rect copy of the original resolution adopted 
by the board of directors of said association 
at the special meeting held in the village 
of Wadena, March 25, 1957. A quorum of 
the board was present and acted throughout; 
the attached resolution has not been re- 
scinded or modified. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the seal of the Coopera- 
tive this 25th day of March 1957. 

[sea] PAuL RICHTER, 

Secretary. 


EXTENSION OF FAIR LABOR STAND- 

ARDS ACT—COMPULSORY IN- 
SPECTION OF POULTRY—LET- 
TERS AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received two letters from the 
St. Paul Trades and Labor Assembly. 

The first of these endorses an exten- 
sion of coverage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The second supports S. 1128, my poul- 
try inspection bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
munications and the attached resolution 
on S. 1128 be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolution were received, appropri- 
ately referred, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 


ST, PAUL TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 26, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The St. Paul 
Trades and Labor Assembly has been advised 
that there is legislation pending beforé Con- 
gress that would provide extension of cover- 
age of the Fair Labor Standards Act. I be- 
lieve this legislation is known as the Morse- 
Kelley bills S. 1267 and H. R. 4575. 

The assembly is in favor of extending cov- 
erage to all wage earners under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the assembly has 
requested me to write and urge your support 
of this measure. 

Very truly yours, 
E. D. MCKINNON, 
Secretary, St. Paul Trades and Labor 
Assembly. 


To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 


ST. PAUL TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY, 
St. Paul, Minn., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: The St. Paul 
Trades and Labor Assembly went on record at 
their meeting on March 22, in favor of S. 1128 
which we understand has for its purpose the 
improving of conditions in the processing of 
poultry. 

A copy of the resolution adopted by the 
assembly is attached hereto. 

Very truly yours, 
E. D. MCKINNON, 
Secretary, St. Paul Trades and Labor 
Assembly. 


Whereas because of the deplorable condi- 
tions existing in some poultry plants 
throughout the country, the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters has for some time been en- 
deavoring to have proper inspection in the 
poultry industry by the passage of legisla- 
tion requiring this industry to correct exist- 
ing conditions; and 
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Whereas in many plants diseased and sick 
poultry is being processed and sold to the 
consumers with parts missing, and in cut-up 
form even though these parts have been ex- 
posed to disease, and in most cases this 
poultry has not been inspected; and 

Whereas there is now pending in Congress, 
legislation which will provide proper inspec- 
tion in the poultry industry and such legisla- 
tion is being opposed by large poultry grow- 
ers and associations without regard to the 
consumers; and 

Whereas the Amalgamated Meat Cutters is 
keenly interested in providing clean, whole- 
some products to the public: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the St. Paul Trades and 
Labor Assembly lend its support to the pass- 
age of this legislation known as S. 1128 and 
to Senator HUMPHREY who, as a member of 
the subcommittee handling this bill, is doing 
an outstanding job in an effort to have the 
bill passed, even though being pressed by 
large groups in the industry to withdraw 
same; and further 

That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
Senators THYE and HUMPHREY, 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION— 
LETTER AND REPORT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, a letter I 
have received from Rufus A. Putnam, su- 
perintendent of schools of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and a report of the special com- 
mittee to study Federal aid to education, 
which Mr. Putnam enclosed with his let- 
ter. I ask that the letter and report be 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 29, 1957. 
The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: On January 15, 
1957, the board of education authorized the 
president of the board to appoint a citizens’ 
committee to study Federal aid to education 
and to submit findings and recommendations 
to the board of education to be forwarded to 
the Congress of the United States for action. 

At the meeting of the board of education 
which was held on March 26, 1957, the board 
voted to endorse and support the report 
which the citizens’ committee presented to 
the board and to send copies of the report to 
the Minneapolis delegation in the Congress 
of the United States. 

A copy of the report of the citizens’ com- 
mittee is enclosed. 

Yours very truly, 
RUFUS A. PUTNAM, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE To STUDY 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, APPOINTED BY 
MINNEAPOLIS BOARD OF EDUCATION, MARCH 
25, 1957 

To the Members of the Board of Education: 
The members of your committee, ap- 

pointed in accordance with your resolution 

of January 15, 1957, have considered the 
many facets of the problem of Federal sup- 
port for the public schools, 

This committee realizes and believes in the 
necessity and inevitability of Federal aid for 
publicly controlled and tax supported 
schools, and recommends: 

1. Federal support for the public schools 
should be distributed solely on the basis of 
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the number of children of school age within 
each State. 

2. Control of the public schools should 
remain the complete responsibility of the 
States and local school districts; and any 
funds derived from Federal sources should 
be channeled to the several States through 
the United States Office of Education and the 
respective State departments of education. 

3. The basic responsibility for the financial 
support of the public schools should remain 
with the States and local communities; but 
it is in the national interest and entirely 
appropriate for the Federal Government to 
give continuing and extended partial sup- 
port. : 

4. In addition to providing partial current 
support of education, and filling other edu- 
cational needs, Federal funds should be used 
to construct and equip public school build- 
ings. 
5. The offshore oil and gas resources beyond 
the limits of State jurisdictions belong to 
all the people; and the proceeds from such 
resources should be dedicated to the use of 
publicly controlled and tax supported 
schools. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE To Srupy FED- 
ERAL Arp TO EDUCATION, 

James B. LUND, Chairman, 

Mrs. Howard S. Kann, Secretary. 


The recommendations of this committee 
have been established upon certain basic 
considerations which may be summarized as 
follows: 

Proposals for Federal aid to schools now 
being considered by the Congress generally 
emphasize aid for school construction, These 
proposals are based on the premise that many 
school districts are unable to meet the class- 
room shortage through their own resources; 
consequently, these districts should be 
helped through Federal grants. Even though 
some of the proposals would distribute Fed- 
eral funds among the States on the basis of 
the number of school children, each State 
would determine how the funds would be 
apportioned among the school districts. In 
most States, need and the ability to pay 
would be major factors in determining the 
amount allotted to each district. 

Because Minneapolis has more taxable 
wealth per pupii than the average commun- 
ity in Minnesota or in the Nation, the Minne- 
apolis schools would probably not benefit di- 
rectly from any plan of Federal aid which was 
based upon equalization of need. The pro- 
posals now before Congress would be of in- 
direct benefit perhaps, by providing some aid 
to other Minnesota communities whose 
needs might otherwise have to be financed 
from. State taxes, a substantial part of which 
are paid by Minneapolis citizens. 

In America, schools have been kept close 
to the people and there is general agreement. 
that it is in the interest of democracy to 
keep them thus. Financial support is closely 
related to control over expenditures. There 
is general concern that Federal support 
should not by synonymous with Federal con- 
trol. In a Federal program based on need, 
or equalization, there is a danger of Federal 
control. In order to preserve the funda- 
mental principle of local control of public 
schools, therefore, any program of Federal 
support should be distributed on a purely 
objective, pupil population basis. 

The Federal Government creates no wealth. 
It has no resources which are not available 
to States and local communities. However, 
with the growth of nationwide industries 
whose wealth-generating powers stretch 
across State lines, and with the correspond- 
ing growth of tax collecting powers and the 
increasing concentration of tax collections at 
the Federal level, greater equity is secured by 
assessing & part of the cost of education 
through taxing powers at the Federal level. 
These is also real justification for using the 
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income from certain natural resources which 
belong to all the people, such as the offshore 
oil lands, for the benefit of all the people by 
using such income to improve the quality of 
schools throughout the Nation, 

Because in a democracy all have equal 
votes in determining the affairs of govern- 
ment; because education is the foundation 
of high living standards; and because of the 
mobility of population within and between 
the States, it is in the interest of all com- 
munities and of all citizens that there should 
be no educational slums. Because good edu- 
cation for children in all parts of the coun- 
try is a national concern, the Federal Govern- 
ment may properly be called upon to provide 
some support for the educational program. 
Because local control of schools is also im- 
portant, the control and expenditure of such 
funds should be determined by the local dis- 
trict. 


MEMBERSHIP, SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Lund, James B. chairman, 4854 Russell 
Avenue South; Kahn, Mrs. Howard S., sec- 
retary, 5133 Oliver Avenue South; Adams, 
Frank, 200 Court House; Drake, Benjamin, 
543 Plymouth Building; Dunshee, Mrs. Don- 
ald, 6300 Bloomington Avenue; Granger, 
Shelton, 510 Northwestern Federal Building; 
Heggerston, A. I., 807 Northeast Broadway; 
Hill, Dr, Frederick W., 807 Northeast Broad- 
way; Huebner, John, 3515 Fifth Street NE.; 
Langton, York, 7500 Excelsior Boulevard; Mc- 
Nulty, Kenneth F., 119 Fourth Avenue NE.; 
Mansfield, Mrs. M. L., 408 East 33d Street; 
Smaby, Mrs. A. J., 1531 East River Road; Wat- 
son, Dr. Wm. E., 704 Physicians and Surgeons 
Building, Wishart, Robert, CIO Hall, 724 
Fourth Avenue South, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without 
amendment: 

S. 1771. A bill to provide for a 1957 corn 
base acreage of 51 million acres, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 198). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 253. A bill for the relief of Josef Michael 
Adolf (Rept. No. 200). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

8. 249. A bill for the relief of Theodora 
Hegeman (Rept. No. 201); 

8.257. A bill for the relief of Petronella 
Elisabeth Deimbeck Major (Rept. No. 202); 

S. 368. A bill for the relief of Jose Medina- 
Chavez (Joe Medina) (Rept. No. 203); and 

S. 570. A bill for the relief of Jeannine 
Therriaud Grantham (Rept. No. 204). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 126. A bill for the relief of Ljubischa 
Nikolich (Rept. No. 205). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 560. A bill for the relief of Alec Ernest 
Sales (Rept. No. 199). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. MURRAY: 
S. 1767. A bill for the relief of Eileen Sheila 
Dhanda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DIRKSEN: 
S. 1768. A bill to incorporate the National 
Association of Colored Women’s Clubs; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas (for Mr. 
Sma 8 


THERS) : 

S. 1769. A bill to require common carriers 
to give passenger service information in day- 
light-saving time; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself, Mr. BEALL, 
Mr. Frear, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
Neety, and Mr. McCarruy): 

S. 1770. A bill to provide for the retirement 
of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the United States Park 
Police force, the White House Police force, 
and of certain officers and members of the 
United States Secret Service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

(See the remarks of Mr. BI when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER, Mr. Munopt, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, and Mr. THYE): 

8. 1771. A bill to provide for a 1957 corn- 
base acreage of 51 million acres, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 1772. A bill to amend the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, as amended, so 
as to clarify the authority of the States and 
Territories with respect to certain cases with- 
in the purview of such act; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 1778. A bill to validate a certain convey- 
ance heretofore made by Central Pacific Rail- 
way Oo., a corporation, and its lessee, South- 
ern Pacific Co., a corporation, to the State of 
Nevada, involving certain portions of right- 
of-way in the city of Reno, county of Washoe, 
State of Nevada, acquired by the Central 
Pacific Railway Co. under the act of Congress 
approved July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. L. 489), as 
amended by the act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L. 356); to the Com- 
mittee on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and 
Mr. EASTLAND) : 

S. 1774. A bill for the relief of Yee Suey 
Nong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 1775. A bill to authorize private trans- 
actions involving the sale, acquisition, or 
holding of gold within the United States; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Maron when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and 
Mr. O'MAHONEY) : 

S. J. Res. 79. Joint resolution permitting 
the Secretary of the Interior to continue to 
deliver water to lands in the Heart Moun- 
tain division, Shoshone Federal reclamation 
project, Wyoming; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT 139, ENTITLED 
“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE” 


Mr. GREEN submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 24), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations 2,500 additional copies of 
Senate Report 139, current Congress, entitled 
“Technical Assistance.“ 


RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICEMEN 
AND FIREMEN 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 

of myself, the Senator from Maryland 
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[Mr. BEALL], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to pro- 
vide for the retirement of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, Fire Department, and District of 
Columbia United States Park Police, 
White House Police, and certain officers 
and members of the United States 
Secret Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1770) to provide for the 
retirement of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police force, the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, 
the United States Park Police force, the 
White House Police force, and of certain 
officers and members of the United States 
Secret Service, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Brstz (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BIBLE. The bill contemplates a 
complete overhaul of the Police and Fire 
Pension system, which has long been 
overdue. The present retirement system 
was enacted and is still predicated upon 
1916 legislation. Since that time revo- 
lutionary changes in thinking relative 
to retirement systems are evident 
throughout both private industry and 
Government. However, police and fire 
pensions have remained constant, and 
this has resulted in their being surpassed 
in many factors. From a position once 
held—that of the leader in this field— 
police and fire pensions now compare 
unfavorably with the liberalized features 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act. 
This has resulted in a police and fire 
career no longer being attractive to 
many young men of the caliber desired 
for recruitment. For example, of the 
men now seeking positions in the police 
and fire departments, only 1 in 7 pos- 
sesses the qualifications necessary to 
pass the elementary entrance examina- 
tion. Resignations have been numerous, 
and recruitment is difficult. The pro- 
posed legislation would be a long step 
toward correcting the condition existent 
today. 

The proposed legislation offers as an 
attraction to the younger man a 20- 
year retirement option with a reduced 
annuity. That is followed by the offer 
of an incentive to the experienced man 
to remain with his department after he 
is qualified to retire—thereby giving his 
respective department the advantage 
of his knowledge and years of experi- 
ence. It also gives them the privilege 
of computing previous military and 
Government service toward retirement 
provided civil service employees. Fur- 
thermore, it extends to the men on the 
forces the similar disability provisions 
enjoyed under civil service retirement, 
Due to the increase in deductions from 
5 percent to 6% percent there will be no 
immediate cost. In fact, the first 5 
years of operation will result in a saving 
to the Government. There is a cost 
thereafter. 

Because of the hazardous nature of 
their occupations it has long been held 
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that police and fire pensions should be 
among the best. The enactment of the 
proposed legislation will accomplish this 
and at no immediate cost to the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
join as a cosponsor of this proposed 
legislation. I wish to assure the Sena- 
tor from Nevada that I hope under his 
leadership we shall be able to do some- 
thing for the policemen and firemen of 
this city. 

As the Senator so ably pointed out, the 
value of a career as a firemen or a police- 
man is receding more and more into the 
background, as compared with the many 
benefits which are the attributes of civil 
service employment. All of us are aware 
of the magnificent work done by the 
Police Department during the bus strike 
a year or so ago. We know some action 
was taken then to rectify the situation. 

I sincerely hope this retirement and 
disability bill, introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, will pass, and I hope 
it will not be too long before we will be 
able to introduce and consider seriously 
legislation seeking to raise the salary 
schedules for policemen and firemen in 
the District of Columbia. I think it is 
a shame that in this, of all cities, the 
policemen are being treated so shabbily 
as they are at the present time. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Montana. I appreciate his interest in 
the bill, and I share his views. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I ask the Senator 
to yield for this purpose: While I nor- 
mally do not add my name to a bill as a 
cosponsor, I heartily approve of the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Nevada. 
I think it should go further. I should 
like to be listed as a cosponsor of the 
bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am very happy to have 
the cosponsorship of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, 


PRIVATE TRANSACTION RELATING 
TO SALE OF GOLD 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, in the 
years 1933 and 1934 two momentous oc- 
currences took place in the United States 
Congress which opened the door to inter- 
national socialism and an everspiraling 
inflation. 

In 1933 we followed England off of 
the hard-money standard and in the fol- 
lowing year Congress passed the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act. Either one of 
these two events would have been enough 
singly to shake the very foundation of our 
economy which had been so carefully 
and wisely planned by the framers of 
the American Constitution in article I, 
section 8. We in Congress should from 
time to time reorientate our thinking 
around the basic tenets of our repre- 
sentative form of government by re- 
studying this document. 
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EXCERPTS FROM ARTICLE I, SECTION 8, OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 


Mr. President, I should like to take a 
moment of the time of the Senate to 
read a brief portion of this document 
to my colleagues. Article I, section 8, of 
the Constitution states: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the departments and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the 
United States; * * + 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes; * * + 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures. 


THE NEVADA STATE REPUBLICAN CENTRAL COM- 
MITTEE TAKES STAND FOR HARD MONEY 


Senators on both sides of the aisle 
are familiar with my long and impas- 
sioned fight to return to the Congress of 
the United States its authority and 
responsibility on the hard money and 
free-trade issues. The citizens of the 
United States are demanding that we 
again resume this responsibility, 

On December 15, 1956, the Republican 
State Central Committee met in Fallon, 
Nev., and passed the following resolution 
reaffirming the three basic principles of 
government embodied in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: 


The Republican Party of the State of Ne- 
vada strongly advocates the return to con- 
stitutional government by adopting the fol- 
lowing principles which have been the basic 
tenets of the Republican Party since its in- 
ception more than 100 years ago. 

We believe the Republican Party must 
advocate a free market for gold, with re- 
moval of all restrictions upon its purchase, 
sale, and ownership, and a return to the 
traditional hard-money standard using gold 
and silver certificates redeemable in the 
respective metals. 

We believe the Republican Party must urge 
the Congress of the United States to resume 
its constitutional responsibility of regulating 
foreign commerce through the adjustment of 
duties, imports, and excises, through its 
agent, the Tariff Commission, and allow the 
so-called Reciprocal Trade Act, which trans- 
ferred such responsibility to the President, to 
expire in 1958. 

We believe the Republican Party should 
urge Congress to respect the rights of the 
individual States in all those matters which 
have been historically matters of State 
concern. 


Mr. President, gold is a commodity and, 
like any other commodity, the owners 
of it should have the right to possess 
and sell it as do owners of any other 
industry or economic group that produces 
commodities. 


NOT THE CASE WITH GOLD 


This is certainly not the case. Gold 
is the only commodity the marketing of 
which has been completely and totally 
taken over by the Government as a 
monopoly. The gold producers in the 
United States can only sell their gold 
to the Government or to parties licensed 
by the Governnient. They must sell 
their product at a fixed price established 
by the Government. This price is $35 
per fine ounce, and it has remained un- 
changed since 1934. 

Mr. President, in accordance with 
these beliefs and statements I introduce 
for appropriate reference, a bill to au- 
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thorize private transactions involving the 
sale, acquisition, or holding of gold with- 
in the United States. It is in accordance 
with the resolution passed by the Nevada 
State Republican Central Committee for 
the protection of our American economy. 
I ask that a copy of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator’s bill establish a free market for 
gold in this country? 

Mr. MALONE. It does. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. I want 
to commend the Senator for the intro- 
duction of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1775) to authorize private 
transactions involving the sale, acquisi- 
tion, or holding of gold within the United 
States, introduced by Mr. MALONE, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee or Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law gold in any form, 
mined subsequent to the enactment of this 
act, within the United States, its Territories, 
and possessions may be melted, smelted, 
concentrated, or otherwise treated so as to 
prepare it to be sold, or held and stored as 
is, or has been customary with gold and 
it may be bought, held, sold, or traded upon 
the open market within the United States, 
its Territories and ions for any pur- 
pose whatsoever without the requirement 
of licenses and it may be exported with- 
out the imposition of duties, excise taxes, 
the requirement of licenses, permits, or any 
restrictions whatsoever. 

Sec. 2. Gold imported into the United 
States after the date of enactment of this 
act may be held, bought, sold, or traded 
upon the open market within the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions, for 
any purpose whatsoever and may be ex- 
ported without the imposition of duties, ex- 
cise taxes, the requirement of licenses, per- 
mits, or any restrictions whatsoever. 

Sec. 3. All gold held or bought by the 
United States Treasury, or mints, or assay 
offices, or by the Federal Reserve banks, 
shall be construed to be monetary gold. 
Such gold shall not hereafter be sold for 
commercial use or for the arts, and such 
gold shall not hereafter be sold by the 
Treasury or by the Federal Reserve banks 
(or for the account of either), directly or 
indirectly, in any free gold market in the 
United States, its Territories or possessions, 
for the purpose of depressing such market 
and thereby lessening the price and value 
of gold: Provided, That the United States 
Treasury shall purchase as monetary gold 
any gold mined after the date of enactment 
of this act in the United States, its Ter- 
ritories or possessions, which is offered to 
it for sale at the rate of $35 an ounce, 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF LIVE- 
STOCK AND POULTRY—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMTHH] 
be added as a consponsor of the bill (S. 
1497) to require the use of humane 
methods in the slaughter of livestock and 
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poultry in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes. I wish 
the Recorp to note that it was an error 
on my part that her name was not in- 
cluded as one of the cosponsors at the 
time I introduced the bill on March 5, 
1957. I deeply regret the mistake I 
made, and I ask that the Recorp indicate 
that the Senator from Maine [ Mrs. 
SMITH] is a cosponsor and one of the 
vigorous supporters of the proposed leg- 
islation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER: 

Statement prepared by him on the 12th 
anniversary of the Soviet enslavement of 
Rumania. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

Statement by the Secretary of the In- 

terior on statehood for Alaska, 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address delivered by him to a group of New 
Jersey gasoline dealers, at Haddon Heights, 
N. J., on December 13, 1956. 


THE MILITARY BUDGET, WASTE, 
AND THE LACK OF AN ADEQUATE 
STRATEGIC DOCTRINE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
a short time the Congress will be asked 
to approve force levels in the military 
services, along with the money necessary 
to implement them, as recommended by 
the executive branch of the Government. 
To this end, if one includes foreign mili- 
tary aid, atomic developments and stra- 
tegic stockpiling, more than $43 billion of 
new obligational authority and more 
than $43 billion in expenditures, are be- 
ing requested of the Congress. 

The theory of Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery that the free world will go broke 
unless it starts building its defenses on 
the basis of progress, instead of tradi- 
tion, was never more clearly illustrated 
than by these new budget requests; be- 
cause in them are requests for vast sums 
of money which involve unnecessary 
duplication, and even triplication, always 
at the taxpayers’ expense. In fact, Mr. 
President, we are now being requested to 
approve sums, substantial portions of 
which are predetermined as waste. 

The primary reason for this sad con- 
dition is the continuing failure on the 
part of the excutive branch to decide 
how best to defend this country in case 
it is ever attacked. 

As a brilliant article said recently: 

An adequate strategic doctrine is therefore 
the basic requirement of American security. 


More and more of our people are be- 
ginning to realize the basic fact that we 
have no such strategic doctrine. 

In this connection, Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent that a part of a re- 
cent, brilliant article entitled “Strategy 
and Organization,” written by Mr. Henry 
Kissinger, and published in Foreign Af- 
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fairs for April 1957, be inserted at this 
point in the body of the Recorp. Never 
has the problem some of us have been 
presenting for years been so well and 
clearly presented. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the article was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

STRATEGY AND ORGANIZATION 
(By Henry A. Kissinger) 

Whatever the problem, whether it concerns 
our military strategy, our system of alliances, 
or our relations with the Soviet bloc, the 
nuclear age demands above all a clarification 
of doctrine. 

At a moment when technology has put 
within our grasp a command of nature never 
before imagined, we are driven to realize that 
everything depends on our ability to use 
power with subtlety and discrimination. 

In the absence of concepts that define the 
nature of power, its purpose, and its relation 
to policy, the possession of it may serve 
merely to paralyze the will. All the difficult 
choices of the nuclear period, the nature of 
its weapons systems, the risks diplomacy can 
run, the issues for which to contend, presup- 
pose a doctrinal answer before they can find 
a technical one. 

This is particularly true of military strat- 
egy. Because we have won two world wars by 
outproducing our opponent, we have tended 
to equate military superiority with superior- 
ity in resources and technology. Yet history 
demonstrates that superiority in strategic 
doctrine has, at least as often, been the cause 
of victory as has superiority in resources. 

Superior doctrine enabled the Germans in 
1940 to defeat an allied army superior in 
numbers and, at least, equal in equipment 
but wedded to an outmoded concept of war- 
fare. Superior mobility and the use of artil- 
lery, a better relationship between fire and 
movement, furnished the basis of Napoleon's 
victories. Similar examples were the victories 
of the Roman legions over the Macedonian 
phalanx, of the English archers against the 
medieval knights. All these were victories 
not of resources but of strategic doctrine: 
The ability to break the framework which 
had come to be taken for granted and to 
present the antagonist with contingencies 
which he had never even considered. 

Strategic doctrine translates power into 
policy. Whether the goals of a state are 
offensive or defensive, whether it seeks to 
achieve or prevent a change, its strategic 
doctrine must be able to define what objec- 
tives are worth contending for and to develop 
the appropriate force for achieving them. 


By establishing a pattern of response in 
advance of crisis situations, strategic doctrine 
permits a power to act purposefully in the 
face of challenges. In its absence a power 
will constantly be surprised by events. An 
adequate strategic doctrine is therefore the 
basic requirement of American security. 

It may be argued, of course, that we do 
possess a strategic doctrine expressed in the 
decisions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
of the National Security Council on the 
basis of which the force levels of our Armed 
Forces are determined by Congress. But the 
decisions of the Joint Chiefs and of the Na- 
tional Security Council give a misleading 
impression of unity of purpose. 

The officials comprising these bodies are 
either service chiefs in the case of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or heads of executive de- 
partments in the case of the National Secu- 
rity Council. As administrators of com- 
plicated organizations, they must give most 
of their attention to reducing the friction of 
the administrative machine both within 
their department and in the relation of their 
department to other agencies. 

The heads of departments do not stand 
above the battle of the bureaucracy; they are 
spokesmen for it. In fact, the departmental 
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viewpoint is sometimes purposely exagger- 
ated in order to facilitate compromise. 

As a result, the conclusions of both the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National Secu- 
rity Council reflect more the attainable con- 
sensus among sovereign departments than a 
sense of on. 

Because agreement is frequently unattain- 
able except by framing conclusions in very 
general language, decisions by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or the National Security Coun- 
cil do not end interdepartmental disputes. 
Instead they shift them to an interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of directives. And de- 
partments or services whose disagreements 
prevented the development of doctrine in 
the first place will choose the exegesis clos- 
est to their original point of view. 

The seeming unanimity of our policy- 
making bodies only defers the doctrinal 
dilemma until some crisis or the budgetary 
process forces a reconsideration under the 
pressure of events. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
pian at another time to insert in the 
Record additional parts of this article, 
so that, prior to this year’s decision by 
the Senate with respect to the military 
budget, everyone will realize just how, 
and where, and to what degree, we shall 
be voting for waste. 

Some people now believe that those 
who are formulating the policies of this 
country are, in effect, taxing us out of 
the free-enterprise system. 

That may or may not be true; but 
every citizen will agree that the high 
cost of our Military Establishment, in 
the face of the growing strength of com- 
munism, demands maximum defense for 
each dollar spent. 

From the standpoint of a sound econ- 
omy, therefore, as well as from the 
standpoint of the Nation’s security, it is 
increasingly necessary for America to 
have an “adequate strategic doctrine.” 

Inasmuch as more than 4 million citi- 
zens of the United States are now in the 
Defense Establishment, and inasmuch 
as several hundred thousand more for- 
eign nationals are being paid by the 
American taxpayer through the Penta- 
gon, I hope every Member of Congress 
who plans to vote on the new defense 
budget will first read the article by Mr. 
Kissinger. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri has the floor. 


QUESTION OF SUPPLY OF SUPER- 
SONIC BALLISTIC MISSILES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
a result of a colloquy on a recent tele- 
cast between the distinguished junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
and myself, a news story yesterday 
quoted me as saying, “this country now 
has a limited supply of supersonic mis- 
siles in operational use but not enough 
to give away.” This quotation, without 
the entire context of the broadcast, 
might be misleading. 

Mr. President, there are four main 
categories of missiles, namely, air-to 
air, air-to-ground, ground-to-air, and 
ground-to-ground, 
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In yesterday’s New York Times, in an 
article entitled “Missiles for Britain: 
Where United States Program Stands 
Now,” Mr. Hanson Baldwin said in part: 

The Russians are known to have test-fired 
about 50 rockets at a range of about 800 
miles. Nothing is known about the accuracy 
of this weapon, but the number of test fir- 
ings would indicate that Moscow may soon 
be ready to standardize and start production 
of an intermediate-range ballistic missile. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have certain additional portions 
of the article by Mr. Baldwin printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, these por- 
tions of the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Russians are known to have test-fired 
about 50 rockets at a range of about 800 
miles. Nothing is known about the accuracy 
of this weapon, but the number of test fir- 
ings would indicate that Moscow may soon 
be ready to standardize and start production 
of an intermediate-range ballistic missile. 

* * * . 

Because these missiles and their larger 
brother—the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, with a range of 5,500 miles—are the 
world’s least stoppable weapons and because 
they can carry hydrogen warheads capable of 
devastating any city on earth, they are 
viewed as the ultimate in rocketry. 

* * . * . 

The Russians seem, therefore, to have a 
development lead in the IRBM category. 
Even though the range of the weapon they 
are testing is only 800 miles this is suf- 
cient to put virtually all of the allied bases 
and positions in Europe, including Britain, 
within range of positions now occupied by 
Soviet troops. 

These facts and the threat of rocket bom- 
bardment of Great Britain and France voiced 
by Moscow at the height of the Suez crisis 
last fall explain the reasoning behind the 
Bermuda decision. The British want a coun- 
terdeterrent to rocket bombardment in the 
form of rockets capable of reaching Moscow 
from British bases. This country’s IRBM 
when perfected will have the range to do 
this, 


Mr. SYMINGTON. To the threats 
against Britain and France can now be 
added the more recent threat against 
Norway, and the even more recent threat 
against Denmark. 

Presumably in the minds of the Brit- 
ish—just as primarily in our own 
minds—is a ground-to-ground ballistic 
missile, one which flies faster than mod- 
ern planes, and has a range in excess 
of the Nazi V-2, originally fired in 1942— 
15 years ago. If that is the missile un- 
der consideration, Mr. President, at this 
time we not only do not have any such 
missile for the British or French, but 
we have not any for ourselves; and we 
shall not have any in operational quan- 
tities for a long time. 

The fact that, as Mr. Baldwin points 
out, the Communists appear well ahead 
of us in at least a part of this field, is 
a major reason why we must be sure of 
the strength of the planes, the personnel, 
and the bases of our Strategic Air Com- 
mand. As the head of that command, 
General LeMay, said recently: 

Peace in these times cannot be successfully 
waged unless this Nation continues to main- 
tain an effective deterrent force—and that 
means a force in being everlastingly combat 
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ready and clearly capable of winning the air 
battle. 


To the extent Bulganin knows this to 
be true, to that extent also he will tend 
to refrain from carrying out his recent 
threats against such countries as Britain, 
France, Norway, and Denmark. 

Mr. President, we compromised our 
wishes when we agreed to the Korean 
armistice, the terms of which we know 
the Communists are now violating every 
day. Later on, at least to some extent, 
we compromised our position in For- 
mosa; and also we compromised it heav- 
ily in Indochina. 

Now that the United States is appar- 
ently bowing to the wishes of Nasser in 
the Suez controversy, it would appear 
more important than ever to maintain 
our deterrent capacity, not only in case 
we decide to live up to our foreign com- 
mitments, but also in order to defend this 
country in case we are attacked, 


J. CHESTER WILFONG 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to join the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, as well as my other col- 
leagues, in expressing regret at the re- 
tirement of Chester Wilfong, one of the 
Official Reporters of Debates of the Sen- 
ate, and in wishing him the best of luck 
in the years ahead. 


In the Washington Star of March 29 
appeared an article, under the heading 
“The Rambler,” in which a statement 
was made and a story was told relative 
to the value and the worth of Chester 
Wilfong. One of his favorite quotations 
seems to be that from Gray’s Elegy, “The 
short and simple annals of the poor.” 

Mr. President, I think the last para- 
graph of this worthwhile story is worth 
repeating, and I now repeat it: 


Poor? Reporting word for word on the 
issues of guilt or acquittal, death or life, war 
or peace, a long life, a 50th wedding anni- 
versary (2 years ago), 5 children and 7 grand- 
children—this reporter thinks Mr. Wilfong 
has had it pretty rich. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE WASHINGTON STAR RAMBLER—ForRr 53 
Years He Gor Ir ALL 


Visitors in the Senate gallery often are as 
impressed by the shorthand reporters as by 
the Senators. Sightseers watch the re- 
porter, notebook in hand, walk behind a Sen- 
ator as he strides about the Chamber loosing 
a@ torrent of words. 

One of the reporters is putting in his last 
day today, 53 years after he started to work 
for Uncle Sam. 

He is Chester Wilfong. He will be 74 in 
May. He can catch it as fast as they can 
pitch, but he is getting to be a little hard of 
hearing and he thinks it’s about time to re- 
tire. 


The way he learned his reporting skill 
sounds Lincolnesque—doing the Pitman ex- 
ercises under an oil lamp at his father’s truck 
farm near Tuxedo, Md. 

As to his life and work, he quoted Gray’s 
elegy, “Just ‘the short and simple annals of 
the poor.’ ” 
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Like most Maryland farm boys of his gen- 
eration, he did not go beyond seventh grade, 
but he has never stopped reading. 

He started at Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission during Teddy Roosevelt's first ad- 
ministration. His early big workout was on 
hearings on the Terra Cotta wreck, when 44 
persons were killed on the B. & O. on Decem- 
ber 30, 1906. 

He became a court reporter and did the 
trial of Edward L. Doheny which followed 
the Teapot Dome investigation. In the sum- 
mer of 1942 he was called to the Justice De- 
partment and sworn to maintain lifelong 
secrecy on the trial he was about to report. 
It was the courtmartial of the eight Nazi 
saboteurs landed by submarine. He has 
never talked about it to this day. 

Back in the twenties he did the hearings 
held in cities across Canada to the Pacific 
coast on the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Near the end of the war he reported the hear- 
ings of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that led to formation of the United 
Nations. 

A lifelong Republican, he did not realize 
that there were many good Democrats until 
he became a floor reporter in the Senate 10 
years ago. Among those he admires on the 
left side of the aisle is Senator FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas, although “he does talk very fast.” 

“Just the short and simple annals of the 
poor,” he said again, 

Poor? Reporting word for word on the is- 
sues of guilt or acquittal, death or life, war 
or peace, a long life, a 50th wedding anni- 
versary (2 years ago), 5 children and 7 grand- 
children—this reporter thinks Mr. Wilfong 
has had it pretty rich. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I came to the Senate floor 
today likewise prepared to request the 
printing in the Recorp of the excellent 
article from the Washington Evening 
Star about the outstanding career of 
Chester Wilfong. 

It is a pleasure to join the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana in con- 
gratulating Mr. Wilfong upon his de- 
served retirement, and in wishing him 
much success, happiness, and good for- 
tune in the years ahead. 


HISTORY OF UNITED STATES-CROW 
TRIBE TREATIES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, immediately following my 
remarks, a newspaper article entitled 
“History, United States-Crow Tribe 
Treaties Just Sorry Tale of Expediency, 
Bad Faith.” This urticle appearec in the 
Park County News, published in Living- 
ston, Mont., by Fred Martin. He isa for- 
mer executive secretary to the Honorable 
Hugo Aronson, Governor of Montana, 
who has joined my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
Representative METCALF, and myself in 
advocating a $5 million payment to the 
Crow Tribe for lanc and right-of-way 


which would permit construction of the 


long-delayed Yellowtail Dam and Reser. 
voir on the Big Horn River in Montana. 

The article is based upon a report en- 
titled “The Laws and Treaties Affecting 
the Crow Indians,” by Howard M. Gul- 
lickson, one-time Montana attorney gen- 
eral and iater district counsel for the 
Indian Bureau at Billings, and Fred B. 
Woodard, assistant attorney. Addi- 
tional research was done by Joe Mont- 
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gomery, of Lewistown, a student of 
Montana history. 

The Park County News reports that 
“an examination of the facts” concern- 
ing the history of relations between the 
Crow Tribe and the Federal Government 
“turns one down paths of subterfuge, 
expediency, doubletalk, and broken 
promises—just the opposite of the 
original policy outlined for Indians west 
of the Mississippi by Gen. William 
Clark of the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
later Superintendent of Indian Affairs.” 

The Treaty of Fort Laramie was nego- 
tiated in 1851. It was considered by 
officers of the United States at that time 
not to have been ratified. Subsequently 
discovered memoranda and court cases 
showed that the treaty was ratified, and 
held to be binding. 

However, in 1868 another treaty was 
signed at Fort Laramie with the Crows, 
who were forced to relinquish “more 
than three-fourths of the land granted 
them by the treaty of 1851.“ Considera- 
tion to the Crows for this vast expanse 
of land “was apparently not thought of 
by the officers of the Government; 
there is no suggestion of any considera- 
tion to be paid.” 

In 1875 a 20-mile strip of land adjoin- 
ing the reservation was set over: by 
executive order to the Crows. The 
language of the order would seem to con- 
vey a vested right. Yet, reports the Park 
County News: 

On the same page is an Executive order of 
March 8, 1876, which revokes the above or- 
der and restores the land to the public do- 
main. If an Indian tribe had a vested right 
under an Executive order; then it is beyond 
the power of the President to revoke such 
an order and restore the land to public do- 
main without proper compensation to the 
Indians. 


The Park County News, quoting from 
the Indian Bureau report, states that in 
1882 the Crows agreed to sell to the 
United States a portion of land for 


which— 

The Crows were to receive $30,000 a year 
for 25 years ($750,000). The title of the 
Crows to this land was not better than that 
* + granted by the treaty of 1851. 


There followed another sale by the 
Crows, in 1882, for railroad right-of-way, 
“for which they were to be paid the sum 
of $25,000.” In 1891 an agreement with 
the Crows was enacted by Congress and 
the Crows were to get $946,000. And 
what happened to this money? 

According to the Indian Bureau re- 
port, “whether it was subsequently paid 
or whether it was held on deposit in the 
Treasury Department” was apparently 
undetermined. 

Mr. President, on February 27, 1956, 
the Secretary of the Interior gave me 
his views on the resolution of my col- 
league and myself to provide for the $5 
million payment to the Crows in con- 
nection with the Yellowtail Dam site. 
Concerning the factors to be taken into 
consideration in establishing a fair and 
just price for the Crows, the Secretary 
wrote, as follows: 

In considering a matter of this kind, each 
case is, to a very considerable degree, sui 
generis. No single measure of what is rea- 
sonable, applicable to all cases, can be de- 
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vised. The objective in all cases should be 
to strike a balance between the rights and 
interests of the general public in the achieve- 
ment of the purposes of the project and the 
acquisition of land necessary therefor at a 
reasonable cost, on the one hand, and the 
rights and interests of the Indian tribe on 
the other. * * * Whatever method of valu- 
ation is utilized, it, in itself, can be no more 
than an aid in reaching a conclusion as to 
reasonable compensation which is premised 
largely on broad concepts of fairness and 
equity in dealing with the Nation’s Indian 
wards, 


Mr. President, the Senate has already 
approved the resolution which would give 
the Crows $5 million in payment. That 
is a modest enough sum. If the total 
amount were distributed as a per capita 
payment among the approximately 3,500 
Crow Indians each would receive ap- 
proximately $1,400. I would hope that 
all the $5 million would not be distrib- 
uted as a per capita payment, but that 
at least a portion would be set aside by 
the tribe for education and community 
purposes. 

I should like to emphasize to my col- 
leagues in the Senate, and most particu- 
larly the Members of the other House, 
which has not yet considered this reso- 
lution, that the history of relations be- 
tween the Crow Tribe and the Federal 
Government is indeed a history on the 
part of the Federal Government of ex- 
pediency, bad faith, subterfuge, double- 
talk, and broken promises. Certainly, 
by those “broad concepts of fairness and 
equity in dealing with the Nation’s In- 
dian wards,” which the Secretary of the 
Interior mentioned, the $5 million pay- 
ment is more than justified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

History UNITED STaTES-Crow TRIBE TREATIES 
Just Sorry TALE OF EXPEDIENCY, Bap FAITH 

News dispatches today and in recent weeks 
make this review of Crow treaty history 
timely in view of the discussion regarding 
the Crow demand for $5 million for permit- 
ting construction of Yellowtail Dam on the 
reservation. 

History has been written for the ruler, not 
the people. 

The legend of The Great White Father in 
Washington, the kind, understanding, fa- 
therly, old gentleman who is the friend of 
Indians everywhere has come to be taken for 
granted, but an examination of the fact 
turns one down paths of subterfuge, expedi- 
ency, doubletalk, and broken promises—just 
the opposite of the original policy outlined 
for Indians west of the Mississippi by Gen. 
William Clark of the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition, later Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs. (See Clark's story this issue.) 

Since Park County once was a part of In- 
dian territory this will be limited to Crow 
treaties with the basic information quoted 
taken primarily from a report, The Laws 
and Treaties Affecting the Crow Indians, 
by Howard M. Gullickson, onetime Montana 
attorney general and later district counsel 
for the Indian Bureau at Billings, and Fred 
B. Woodard, assistant attorney. This report 
was graciously loaned the News by M. A. 
Johnson, acting area director. Other basic 
preliminary research can be credited to Joe 
Montgomery of Lewistown. 

The first treaty entered into between the 
Crow Tribe and the United States of America 
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was dated August 4, 1825, at the Mandan 
village with Brig. Gen. Henry Atkinson and 
Maj. Benjamin O'Fallon, aides of General 
Clark, as United States negotiators. “The 
treaty is declared to be for the purpose of 
perpetuating the friendship which has here= 
tofore existed between the Crow Tribe of In- 
dians and the United States. This treaty 
makes no reservation of any lands and there 
is no mention of lands except that the Crows 
admit that they live within the territory 
of the limits of the United States and ac- 
knowledge their (the United States) suprem- 
acy and claim their protection (7 Stat. 266; 
II Kappler 244) .” 

Then apparently came the start of subter- 
fuge, expediency, doubletalk, as indicated 
by the Treaty of Fort Laramie, Indian Terri- 
tory, negotiated by D. D. Mitchell and 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, September 17, 1851, 
which, “though never proclaimed,” just 
about split up the area west of the Missis- 
sippi, certainly west of the Missourl. “The 
treaty of 1851 was considered by officers of 
the United States at that time not to have 
been ratified and was not believed to be bind- 
ing either on the Indians or the Govern- 
ment. Consideration, therefore, to the In- 
dians for this relinquishment (in the next 
treaty on May 7, 1868, at Fort Laramie, then 
in Dakota Territory and signed by Lt. Gen. 
William T, Sherman, the same general who 
marched to the sea in the South during the 
Civil War) “of more than three-fourths of 
the land granted them by the treaty of 1851, 
was apparently not thought of by the officers 
of the Government * * * there is no sug- 
gestion of any consideration to be paid.” 

However, “in IV Kappler, 1867, there is a 
copy of an Indian Office memorandum rela- 
tive to the treaty of September 17, 1851, at 
Fort Laramie, by the chief law clerk of the 
Indian Bureau, William R. Layne, and shows 
the full proceedings of the ratification of 
this treaty, which had been considered an 
unratified treaty and not binding on either 
party. The questions concerning this treaty 
were considered by the Court of Claims in 
the case of the Fort Berthold Indians v. The 
United States and was in that case held to 
be binding on all parties.” 

But General Sherman’s treaty of 1868 put 
hobbles on the white folks, just as it de- 
fined the borders of the Indian reservation- 
ists, because it included the clause that this 
(Crow) territory: 

“Shall be, and the same is, set apart for 
the absolute and undisturbed use and occu- 
pation of the Indians herein named, and for 
such other friendly tribes or individual In- 
dians as from time to time they may be 
willing, with the consent of the United 
States, to admit amongst them; and the 
United States now solemnly agrees that no 
persons, except those designated and author- 
ized so to do, and except such officers, agents, 
and employees of the Government as may 
be authorized to enter upon Indian reserva- 
tions in discharge of duties enjoined by law, 
shall ever be permitted to pass over, settle 
upon, or reside in the territory described in 
this article for the use of said Indians, and 
henceforth they will, and do hereby relin- 
quish all title, claim, or rights in and to 
any portion of the territory of the United 
States, except such as is embraced within 
the limits aforesaid.”—Quoted from History 
of the Yellowstone Valley. 

This was adopted after the discovery of 
gold in Emigrant Gulch, after many families 
had settled in the area, the discovery of 
minerals in the Cooke City area, and the area 
included in the reservation was bisected by 
the Jim Bridger and John Boseman Trails— 
it actually was a roadblock to the east to 
settlement. 

Then, to add to the ridiculousness of the 
situation was this: On October 20, 1875, a 
20-mile strip of land adjoining the reser- 
vation on the north (of the Yellowstone 
River extending perhaps from Shields River 


-to the public domain, 
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on the west to the present eastern boundary 
of the Crow Reservation) was set over by 
Executive order to the Crows * . The 
language of this order would seem to convey 
a vested right. On the same page is an 
Executive order of March 8, 1876, which re- 
vokes the above order and restores the land 
If an Indian tribe had 
a vested right under an Executive order, then 
it is beyond the power of the President to 
revoke such an order and restore the land to 
public domain without proper consideration 
to the Indians (I Kappler 857). 

But (and this is not included in the Indian 
Bureau’s report) on January 31, 1874, Presi- 
dent Grant issued an order establishing the 
Crow Reserve, setting off the territory, 
roughly the area south and east of Fort 
Benton and extending beyond Lewistown, 
drained by the Judith, Arrow, and Dog 
Rivers and extending to the Missouri River, 
the northern boundary. This set off the 
Montana Legislature, but to no avail from 
1874 to 1882. Leeson's (1885) History of 
Montana declares: 

“Such opinions, however, had no weight 
with the general government, when a course 
opposed to the interests of the people, and 
even the Indians, might tend to enrich a 
clique, and the reservations were allowed to 
stand an obstruction to peace and progress 
until 1883, when the Mountain Crows were 
removed to a new reserve. General Sheri- 
dan, in his report in 1882, pointed out the 
absurdity of holding 6 million acres of valu- 
able land for a whole Crow Nation of 3,470 
souls and recommended its sale. 

“During this year (1882) Congressman 
Maginnis (Montana) placed the matter be- 
fore Congress in such practical form as to 
gain attention from that body. * * * In 
May 1883, the Secretary of the Interior di- 
rected a recognition of mining claims of 
settlers upon the public lands in Montana 
ceded by the Crow Indians under agreement 
made June 12, 1880, and ratified by Congress 
April 12, 1882.”—End Leeson quote. 

“By the act of Congress on April 1, 1882,” 
the Indian Bureau report states, “the Crows 
agreed to sell to the United States the tract 
of land (all that portion of Park County east 
and south of the Yellowstone River). * * + 
For this tract, the Crows were to receive 
$30,000 per year for 25 years ($750,000). The 
title of the Crows to this land was not better 
than that * * * granted by the treaty of 
1851. 

“The next act affecting the Crows is that 
of July 10, 1882, by which the Crows agreed 
to the sale of 4,384 acres for railroad right- 
of-way for which they were to be paid the 
sum of $25,000. 

“On March 3, 1891, an agreement with the 
Crows was enacted by Congress in which the 
Crows ceded the tract of land (extending 
from the Stillwater River to the present 
western boundaries of the Crow Reserva- 
tions—portions of Stillwater, Carbon, and 
Yellowstone Counties south of the Yellow- 
stone River) for which they were to receive 
the consideration of $946,000. Whether it 
was subsequently paid or whether it was 
held on deposit in the Treasury Department 
after the 20 years time is not disclosed 
either by the act of Congress or any subse- 
quent legislation. It will be noted that the 
payment of $12 a year to each member of the 
Crow Tribe would amount to approximately 
the interest at 4 percent on the $522,000. 

“The act of April 27, 1904, ratified an agree- 
ment formerly made with the Crow Indians. 
The lands ceded * * * (the area of Hunt- 
ley project between the present northern 
boundary of the reservation and the Yellow- 
stone River) * + . Article 2 of this act 
provides for the payment to the Indians of 
$1,150,000 * * * to bear interest at the rate 
of 4 percent per annum; and interest to be 
added annually to the principal, and an an- 
nual payment of $12 per capita shall be paid 
in cash to every man, woman, and child, 
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having rights upon the reservation . 
From a computation of the various sums, it 
would appear that there was in the neigh- 
‘borhood of $400,000 to be set up as an an- 
nuity fund as above set forth.” 

Then, there is the act of April 15, 1930, 
which “provides compensation to the Crow 
Indians for the Custer Battlefield National 
Cemetery.” 

With the amounts still due on the prin- 
cipal, the piling up of back interest, the 
claims on the entire territory which might 
be valid, there may be something to that say- 
ing: “Let’s give the country back to the 
Indians,” not because of the Indians but 
because of the bungling and the failure to 
heed the policy of William Clark. 

(Eprror’s NoTe.—Authorities, helpers, and 
prodders on this story include Joe Mont- 
gomery, of Lewistown; Wallis Huidekoper, 
of Big Timber; Dudley White, of Columbus; 
Sam Strickland, of Wilsall, the editor's wife, 
and her pioneer relatives and heritage, lots 
of other folks and just plain curiosity.) 


USE OF FIFTH AMENDMENT BY 
LABOR LEADERS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a telegram which I sent to Wal- 
ter Reuther. I sent a copy of it to the 
vice president of the AFL-CIO, to presi- 
dents of the various unions, and also to 
Mr. Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. 
By some unfortunate oversight, Western 
Union omitted the first line of the 
message, which makes it a rather insult- 
ing telegram to those who received it. 
Western Union has very kindly consented 
to correct the message and send the true 
copy, but, in the meantime, so that there 
can be no doubt in the minds of those 
who received the telegram, I shall insert 
it in the Recorp in its entirety. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 29, 1957. 

Following is copy of wire this day sent to 


Walter Reuther: 


“Having listened to hundreds of witnesses 
before Congressional committees investigat- 
ing communism who have had something to 
hide I can say that your wire of March 29 
reflects a debating technique all too familiar 
to me. You have attempted to conceal in a 
torrent of personal abuse leveled against me 
the factual issue I have raised with you— 
namely, the obvious discrepancy in your at- 
titude toward use of the fifth amendment by 
a labor leader whom you would like to de- 
stroy, and the use of the fifth amendment by 
persons suspected of Communist activities. 

“I have two comments in connection with 
your wire. First, your statement that my 
candidacy for the United States Senate was 
supported by Communists is a falsification of 
facts that are of course well known to you. 
This charge is completely fabricated, and has 
been disproved hundreds of times: but this 
has not prevented its being used, over and 
over again, by those who want to discredit 
attempts to expose the Communist con- 
spiracy. You mention one name, Mr, 
Christoffel. The fact, which I assume you 
must know, is that Mr. Christoffel vigorously 
opposed my candidacy for the Senate. 

“Second, would you kindly enumerate the 
instances in which you have publicly criti- 
cized reliance on the fifth amendment by 
persons who are under suspicion of Commu- 


‘nist activities. I will be glad to pay for your 


stenographic expenses in preparing the list 
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since I assume you will have nothing to 
prepare. The record is clear that you and 
your ideological colleagues have strongly 

with attempts via the fifth 
amendment technique to frustrate Congres- 
sional investigations of communism and 
treason. 

“While I strongly disapprove of Dave Beck’s 
use of the fifth amendment, I think the coun- 
try is entitled to an explanation as to why 
you trumpet, with righteous indignation, 
your horror at Beck invoking the fifth 
amendment when you have never before 
given the slightest hint of a similar revulsion 
to fifth amendment-Communists. I repeat 
that this double standard of morality is 
something you must have picked up during 
your school days in Moscow. In my opinion, 
you have long been a disgrace to the working- 
men whom you claim to represent. Your 
conduct in this matter only confirms that 
judgment. 

“Jor MCCARTHY, 
“United States Senator.” 


CANDIDATES FOR OFFICE SHOULD 
BE RELIEVED OF NEED TO RAISE 
LARGE CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
the end of the last meeting of the Senate, 
on last Friday afternoon, the senior Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] pre- 
sented a lengthy analysis of the recent 
report on 1956 election expenses prepared 
by the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections. The Senator’s analysis was 
designed to show various inaccuracies in 
the statistical compilations which form 

the basis for this report, so as to throw 
doubt upon the overall conclusions and 
implications which inevitably arose 
from the facts shown by the subcommit- 
tee’s report. The distinguished Senator 
from Kansas, who is also the chairman 
of the Senate Republican Campaign 
Committee, was joined in his discussion 
of the allegedly misleading nature of the 
so-called Gore report by the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska IMr. Curris] and the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER]. 

Tread with care the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, and his discussion 
with the other Senators, as they ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD last 
Saturday morning. I very much regret 
that I was not on the floor to hear this 
discussion in person and to participate in 
it. I might say that, insofar as any 
slight element of partisanship might be 
said to have entered into the presenta- 
tion of the issues in that discussion, the 
interests of Senators on this side of the 
aisle were well protected by the presence 
of the eloquent junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], who also 
participated in the discussion; and any 
such possible implications of partisan- 
ship have no bearing on my purpose in 
speaking briefly on this subject today. 

That purpose is only to remind the 
Senators, who last Friday showed such 
concern about the important problem of 
reform in election financing, that there 
is available to us one method of reform 
which I believe to be the only one that 
will reach the fundamental cause of the 
present unsatisfactory, undemocratic, 
and sometimes scandalous state of politi- 
cal financing. That fundamental re- 
form which alone goes to the root of the 
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problem is to eliminate any excuse for 
the present reliance of campaigns on 
large funds collected from private con- 
tributions, by substituting some public 
funds for private funds in meeting the 
heaviest expenses of modern political 
campaigns. 

Mr. President, the Senator.from Kan- 
sas and the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Arizona have all ex- 
pressed particular horror and indignation 
at the participation of trade-union or- 
ganizations in political campaigns. Not 
only do they claim union dues have been 
illegally channeled into election cam- 
paigns for Federal office in large 
amounts, but they are even more dis- 
mayed at the specter of hundreds of 
union members devoting their time and 
energy to active participation in election 
drives on behalf of candidates for office 
whose views on issues and policies they 
share. They point out that the man- 
hours of organized effort thus devoted to 
political action in their own self interest 
by working people may be far more valu- 
able to the candidate in whose behalf 
they are used than any calculable 
amount in campaign funds, and yet this 
sort of contribution has not been in- 
cluded in the report of the elections 
subcommittee. 

Mr. President, any number of answers 
may be offered to this concern over the 
election activities of trade union political 
committees. For example, the fact in- 
disputably remains that the election 
campaigns of those who are so critical 
of union political activities nevertheless 
are uniformly far more heavily financed 
than are campaigns of their opponents. 
Or, as the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota ably pointed out, that these activi- 
ties are the actual, political actions of 
American men and women—not the do- 
nations of money—and that it now ap- 
pears that one party in this country is 
not satisfied to have the overwhelming 
bulk of all the election financing, they 
now begrudge the rest of us the fact that 
we might have the majority of the people. 
Finally, I doubt that the election-time 
activities of many executives and other 
personnel of industrial, financial, and 
business corporations will stand equally 
close analysis, as far as strict and rigid 
adherence to the rules against the use of 
corporate funds in political campaigns is 
concerned. The report of the elections 
subcommittee describes a revealing ex- 
ample of one such situation from my own 
State of Oregon last year. 

DEPENDENCE ON LARGE CAMPAIGN FUNDS 

Is BASIC EVIL 

It is not my intention today to debate 
the detailed conclusions of the Gore re- 
port and the question of the participa- 
tion im our democratic process of work- 
ing people who belong to trade unions or 
of the executives and managers of busi- 
ness corporations. Whatever their own 
proper role in that democratic process 
may be, I have consistently argued that 
the fundamental evil in our political 
campaigns is the dependence of the can- 
didates’ campaign itself on having to 
collect large canipaign funds from pri- 
vate sources to be able to reach the elec- 
torate at all. 
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Mr. President, I believe that depend- 
ence on campaign funds raised from la- 
bor organizations is bad. I believe that 
dependence on campaign funds raised 
from wealthy owners of business and in- 
dustry and corporations is bad. I believe 
that, in our democracy, the public is en- 
titled to access to the views, record, and 
personality of any candidate for public 
office, on terms of at least a minimum of 
equality, without that candidate’s first 
having to find a group or organization of 
backers who are willing to raise the very 
substantial funds necessary for even the 
most modest election campaign in our 
modern day. 

I brought specific proposals for reform 
before the Senate last year. I have pre- 
sented them this year to the Special 
Committee To Investigate Political Ac- 
tivities, Lobbying, and Campaign Con- 
tributions, on which the Senator from 
Arizona serves. I intend to introduce 
them again in the 85th Congress. 

Mr. President, I renew my invitation 
to the Senators who last Friday ex- 
pressed their concern over flaws in our 
present campaign spending methods and 
laws to join me in sponsoring this legis- 
lation, which alone can furnish the es- 
sential basis for a thoroughgoing reform 
of our entire method of financing our 
elections. I think the public will be in- 
terested to see whether those people who 
have consistently enjoyed the advantages 
of vast financial superiority, in carrying 
on their campaigns for election to publie 
office, are really interested in any meas- 
ure which will tend toward more nearly 
equalizing the funds available to the op- 
posing candidates in our political cam- 
paigns; and which will thus give the pub- 
lic a fairer chance of judging, on more 
nearly equal terms, the merits of the can- 
didates, their views and the issues at 
stake in our democratic elections. 


CAPITOL CLOAKROOM RADIO 
PROGRAM 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am informed that the radio program 
Capitol Cloakroom is in its 10th year as 
a public service presentation of impor- 
tant news and questions of the day. As 
one who has been on this program once 
or twice, and who has seen how it is con- 
ducted and the fairness and the thor- 
oughness of the questions that are asked, 
I feel the program has rendered a fine 
service to the pubiic by its contribution 
to the effort to keep the American peo- 
ple better informed. 


ANTITRUST LEGISLATION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for 
several weeks the Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, under the able 
chairmanship of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], has been con- 
ducting hearings on Senate bill 11 and 
Senate bill 1211. During the course of 
these hearings we have heard testimony 
from many witnesses, both for and 
against these two bills. At the appro- 
priate time excerpts from the testimony 
of witnesses for and against these bills 
will be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the information of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, 
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At this time I wish to ask permission 
to have printed in the Recorp prepared 
statements by representatives of the 
executive branch of the Government who 
have appeared as witnesses before the 
subcommittee on these bills. I should 
like to point out that the Commissioners 
of the Federal Trade Commission, in a 
letter to the subcommittee, asked for the 
approval of Senate bill 11. However, 
when appearing before the subcommit- 
tee, Commissioner Sigurd Anderson 
stated that there is both good and bad in 
Senate bill 11. 

Commissioner William Kern, when 
submitting his remarks to the subcom- 
mittee, stated that this bill may lead to 
price rigidity. 

Commissioner Edward Tait abstained 
from voting, and Chairman John W. 
Gwynne submitted a vigorous statement 
in opposition to Senate bill 11. Assistant 
Attorney General Victor Hansen sub- 
mitted a paper against Senate bill 11. 
Mr. Frederick C. Nash, General Counsel, 
Department of Commerce, submitted a 
statement in opposition to Senate bill 11. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statements of the views of 
the majority and the minority from the 
Federal Trade Commission; the state- 
ment of Mr. Frederick C. Nash, general 
counsel of the Department of Commerce; 
and the statement of Mr. Victor Hansen, 
Assistant Attorney General, Department 
of Justice, be printed in full at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statements were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 

Chairman, Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to 
your letter of March 2, 1957, requesting the 
Commission’s views regarding S. 11, 85th Con- 
gress, Ist session. 

Section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act, as amend- 
ed by the Robinson-Patman Act, in part, de- 
clares certain price discriminations to be 
unlawful “where the effect of such discrim- 
ination may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce, or injure, destroy, or pre- 
vent competition with any person who either 
grants or knowingly receives the benefit of 
such discrimination, or with customers of 
either of them. Sections 2 (d) and (e) of the 
act make it unlawful to discriminate in the 
payment for services or facilities furnished 
by customers or in the furnishing of services 
or facilities to customers. 

Section 2 (b) of that act, as construed by 
the Supreme Court in Standard Oil Company 
v. Federal Trade Commission (340 U. S. 231 
(1951)), provides as an absolute defense to 
& price discrimination otherwise violative of 
section 2 (a), the showing that the lower 
price was made in good faith to meet an 
equally low price of a competitor. 

The subject bill would amend section 2 
(b) of the Clayton Act so as to deny to a 
seller the defense of a good faith meeting 
of an equally low price of a competitor (or 
the services or facilities furnished by a com- 
petitor) toa charge of discrimination made 
under that act, when the effect of the dis- 
crimination “may be substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce.” The defense would be 
retained, however, with respect to discrim- 
inations which may have only the other ef- 
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fects prescribed in section 2 (a). In addi- 
tion, a proviso would be added to section 2 
(b) to the effect that nothing contained in 
that section should be construed to alter the 
law applicable to freight absorption. 

Aside from the question of whether the 
Supreme Court’s Standard Oil decision cor- 
rectly reflects the intention of Congress in 
enacting section 2 (b), it would appear that 
the current construction of that section is 
inconsistent with the basic principles of the 
Clayton Act, as amended, and the Sherman 
Act. The underscored portion of the provi- 
sion of section 2 (a) quoted in the second 
paragraph of this letter appeared in the 
original Clayton Act and reflects the basic 
purpose of the antitrust laws—to prevent 
monopoly and substantial lessening of com- 
petition, which is tantamount to bringing 
about monopoly. Whereas the Sherman Act 
outlaws monopoly without regard to the 
practices whereby that situation has been 
effected, the Clayton Act supplements the 
Sherman Act and prohibits discriminations 
in price as the prohibition of a particular 
practice where that practice may bring about 
monopoly, 

Section 2 (b), construed as a complete de- 
fense to all discriminations otherwise viola- 
tive of section 2 (a), places the interest of an 
individual seller of meeting the price of a 
competitor by discriminating in price with- 
out cost justification, over the obviously 
more important public interest that such a 
discrimination which may have the effect 
of substantially lessening competition or 
tending to create a monopoly should not be 
allowed. The proposed amendment does no 
more than to make it clear that where the 
effect of the price discrimination may be so 
serious as to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly, the right 
of the public not to suffer such consequences 
shall prevail over the business interests of 
the individual seller. On the other hand, 
where the price discrimination would have 
only the less serious effect of injuring com- 
petition with the grantor or recipient of 
such discrimination or with customers of 
either of them, the right of the seller to 
meet the equally low price of a competitor 
is clearly stated. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Standard Oil case, followed by the opinions 
of the Court of Appeals (7th circuit) in the 
same matter, 233 F. 2d 649 (1956), and the 
courts of appeals in Balian Ice Cream Co. v. 
Arden Farms (231 F. 2d 356 (C. A. 9, 1955)) 
and Brown v. Standard Oil Co, (238 F. 2d 54 
(C. A. 5, 1956)), make it clear that section 
2 (b) provides an absolute defense to all 
price discriminations regardless of the se- 
riousness of the probable effect. The Com- 
mission is of the opinion that the objectives 
of H. R. 11 and H. R. 398 are of sufficient 
importance to the effective operation of the 
Clayton Act that such legislation should be 
enacted without awaiting further case by 
case development under section 2 (b) as 
presently worded. 

The Commission does not view the pro- 

change in the “meeting an equally low 
price” defense of section 2 (b) as altering 
the law applicable to freight absorption. At 
the same time, no objection is interposed to 
the inclusion of the additional proviso ap- 
pearing at page 3, lines 3-5, of the bill in 
order to preclude the possibility of a con- 
trary interpretation. 

Chairman Gwynne does not join in this 
statement and will submit separate views. 

Commissioner Tait did not participate 
herein for the reason that he has not been 
a member of the Commission for a sufficient 
length of time to have an informed judg- 
ment on the merits of the proposed bill. 

This report has not been cleared with the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

By direction of the Commission: 

ROBERT M. PARRISH, 
Secretary. 


April 1 


STATEMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF JOHN 
W. GWYNNE, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION, ON S. 11, ANTIMONOPOLY SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE JUDICIARY COM- 
MITTEE, MARCH 11, 1957 


I am unable to agree with the views of the 
majority of the Commission on S. 11 and 
hereby submit my individual views. 

In summary, section 2 (a) of the Clayton 
Act relating to discriminations now provides: 

“It shall be unlawful * * * to discrimi- 
nate in price between different purchas- 
ers * * * where the effect of such discrimi- 
nation may be substantially to lessen compe- 
tition or tend to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce, or to injure, destroy, or 
prevent competition with any person who 
either grants or knowingly receives the ben- 
efit of such discrimination, or with customers 
of either of them.” 

Then follows a list of matters which a re- 
spondent may show by way of justification, 
the burden being on a respondent to so prove, 
The last sentence of 2 (b) is: 

“Provided, however, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent a seller rebutting the 
prima facie case thus made by showing that 
his lower price or the furnishing of services 
or facilities to any purchaser or purchasers 
was made in good faith to meet an equally 
low price of a competitor, or the services or 
facilities furnished by a competitor.” 

It is to the modification of this sentence 
that S. 11 is directed. In substance it estab- 
lishes the right to prove meeting of competi- 
tion in good faith as a defense, unless the ef- 
fect of the discrimination may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition or tend to create 
@ monopoly in any line of commerce in any 
section of the country. 

There is still dispute as to what Congress 
intended when it originally adopted amended 
section 2 of the Clayton Act. To me the leg- 
islative history on that point is inconclusive. 
In any event, that is not particularly impor- 
tant, because there have developed two con- 
flicting views on what the law should be and 
we are faced with the necessity of choosing 
between them. 

In Standard Oil Company v. FTC ((1951) 
340 U. 5. 231), the Commission held that the 
matter of good faith was not material and 
did not “constitute a defense in the face of 
affirmative proof that the effect of the dis- 
crimination was to injure, destroy, and pre- 
vent competition with the retail stations op- 
erated by the said named dealers and with 
stations operated by their retailer-custom- 
ers.” On appeal the Supreme Court reversed 
the Commission and asserted that the fact of 
meeting competition in good faith in the ex- 
isting situation was a complete defense. 
Other cases have been decided by various 
courts. While there still exist some ques- 
tions as to the proper interpretation and ap- 
plication of the meeting competition defense 
provided in section 2 (b), nevertheless cer- 
tain propositions haye been reasonably well 
established. 

(1) The defense covers only situations 
where the prima facie proof of a discrimina- 
tion as defined in 2 (a) has already 
been met. It is the second chapter in 
a lawsuit, the first chapter of which has 
to deal with the all-important feature of 
establishing a discrimination in the first 
place. It is not concerned with a situation 
where a seller, in order to meet a lower 
price, reduces his price to all competing 
customers. Nor is it concerned with price 
differences which may be cost justified, or 
which are permissible under other provi- 
sions of 2 (a). 

(2) The defense is an affirmative one and 
the burden of establishing it is upon the 
person claiming it. See Corn Products Re- 
fining Company v. FTC (324 U. S. 726). 

(3) The defense is good only where the 
reduction in price is to meet the lower price 
of a competitor. It cannot be used to justify 
a price below that of a competitor. The 
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defense does not permit predatory price re- 
ductions to destroy an individual competi- 
tor or the competition in a limited area. 
See Moore v. Mead’s Fine Bread Company 
( (1954) 348 U. S. 115). 

(4) The defense is good only in meeting 
individual competitive situations. It can- 
not be used to justify discriminatory pricing 
systems based on some vague theory of meet- 
ing competition generally. 

In FTC v. Staley Manufacturing Co. (324 
U. S. 746, 752 (1945)), the Supreme Court 
stated: 

“Prior to the Robinson-Patman amend- 
ments, section 2 of the Clayton Act provided 
that nothing contained in it ‘shall prevent’ 
discriminations in price made in good faith 
to meet competition.” The change in 
language of this exception was for the pur- 
pose of making the defense a matter of evi- 
dence in each case, raising a question of fact 
as to whether the competition justified the 
discrimination.” 

In FTC v. Cement Institute (333 U. S. 683 
(1948)), the Supreme Court held: 

“Section 2 (b) permits a single company 
to sell one customer at a lower price than 
it sells to another if the price is ‘made in 
good faith to meet an equally low price of 
a competitor.’ * + + 

“This does not mean that section 2 (b) 
permits a seller to use a sales system which 
constantly results in his getting more money 
for like goods from some customers than he 
does from others. * * * 

“We held to the contrary in the Staley 
case. There we said that the act ‘speaks 
only of the seller’s lower price“ and of that 
only to the extent that it is made ‘in good 
faith to meet an equally low price of a com- 
petitor.’ The act thus places emphasis on 
individual competitive situations, rather 
than upon a general system of competition.” 

Again, this was recently stated by the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in 
the case of C. E. Niehoff & Co. v. FTC, decided 
on January 9, 1957, when it said: 

“The Commission found that Niehoff did 
not establish any price or prices as a response 
to a particular competitor, and that, once 
the base price structure was established with 
reference to general competitive conditions, 
Niehoff did not deviate to meet the prices of 
particular competitors. It also found that 
the net prices accorded by Niehoff were a 
reflection of its nationwide pricing system 
formulated to meet competition generally 
and not designed to meet any particular com- 
petitor’s prices. On the basis of this finding 
the Commission rejected the claim that Nie- 
hoff’s price discriminations were justified un- 
der the good faith (meeting of an equally low 
price of a competitor) proviso of section 
2 (b).“ 

The Court upheld this finding. 

(5) The defense can be used only in de- 
fensive situations, that is, to retain a cus- 
tomer and not to gain a new one. While 
there is an area of disagreement surrounding 
this premise, I believe that careful examina- 
tion of the statutory intent plus adjudica- 
tion will bear this out. 

Before the Clayton Act, a seller could seek 
to attract new customers by offering a lower 
price than a competitor. He could do this 
even if it resulted in discriminations against 
some of his own customers. The Clayton 
Act, then the Robinson-Patman Act, sought 
to put an end to discrimination. Thus, the 
absolute right to discriminate was taken 
away. It must be interpreted to mean that 
he can reduce the price to new customers 
only if he does not violate section 2 (a). 
The only way section 2 (b) can have any 
meaning is to limit this right to self-defense; 
otherwise, you have entirely nullified sec- 
tion 2 of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

The Standard Oil case, while confronted 
only with the situation of retaining cus- 
tomers, apparently limited the proviso to 
defensive competition, that is, to retain an 
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old customer rather than to obtain a new 
one, It is stated at page 242: “* * * the 
actual core of the defense * * * still consists 
of the provision that wherever a lawful 
lower price of a competitor threatens to de- 
prive a seller of a customer, the seller, to 
retain that customer, may in good faith meet 
that lower price. Actual competition, at 
least In this elemental form, is thus pre- 
served.” 

In a footnote on page 247, the Court 
quoted a statement by a former assistant 
chief counsel of the Commission, Walter B. 
Wooden: “* * * the right of self-defense 
against competitive price attacks is as vital 
in a competitive economy as the right of 
self-defense against personal attack.” 

On page 249, the Supreme Court stated: 
“s è Congress did not seek by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act either to abolish competi- 
tion or so radically to curtatl it that a seller 
would have no substantial right of self-de- 
fense against a price raid by a competitor. 
For example, if a large customer requests 
a seller to meet a tempting lower price of- 
fered to him by one of his sellers’ competi- 
tors, the seller may well find it essential, 
as a matter of business survival, to meet that 
price rather than to lose the customer.” 

Finally, on page 250, the Court stated: 
“There is,* * * plain language and estab- 
lished practice which permits a seller, 
through section 2 (b), to retain a customer 
by realistically meeting in good faith the 
price offered to that customer, without 
necessarily changing the seller’s price to its 
other customers,” 

Some student of the subject has pointed 
out that this thought “is spread out 17 times 
in this decision,” 

(6) The competitor’s price which the re- 
spondent was meeting must be a lawful 
price—or at least the seller as a reasonable 
and prudent man must believe it to be law- 
ful. 

Here, there Is a real area of disagreement, 
with cases pointing in two directions. In 
FTC v. Staley Manufacturing Co. (224 U. S. 
746), the word “lawful” is not used. The 
holding of the court seems to be that “where 
the seller sought to justify using an illegal 
basing point pricing system because its com- 
petitors did this, there was ample factual 
basis for the Federal Trade Commission find- 
ing that this was not a lower price ‘made in 
good faith’ to meet an equally low price of 
a competitor.” 

In Standard Oil, the word “lawful” is used 
part of the time and omitted part of the 
time. The court there apparently concluded 
that the prices being met were lawful. 
Therefore, it is difficult to say whether the 
word awful“ was used as a mere descriptive 
term to describe the situation in that case, 
or as a positive requirement which must 
appear in all cases before the defense becomes 
available. 

In the recent opinion of the seventh cir- 
cuit in the Standard Oil case, the court 
commented on the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in the following language: 

“It is interesting and highly significant 
that the statute employs the language, 
‘made in good faith to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor,’ but that the Supreme 
Court in the instant case adds the word 
‘lawful,’ so that it reads, ‘made in good faith 
to meet a lawful and equally low price of 
competitor’ (pgs. 238 and 246). We do not 
know, of course, why the Supreme Court 
added the word ‘lawful,’ but we strongly 
suspect that it was for the purpose of giv- 
ing emphasis to its previous decisions that 
a ‘good faith’ defense was not available to a 
seller who had met an unlawful price.” 

In Enterprise Industries v. Texas Co. (136 
Fed. Supp. 420), the court evidently con- 
cluded that the price being met must be 
a lawful one. 

There are, however, court opinions indi- 
cating a contrary view. For example, in Ba- 
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Han Fee Cream Co. v. Arden Farms Co. (1955) 
(231 F. 2 (d) 256), the circuit court held 
in substance as follows: 

“In an action based on price discrimina- 
tion under the Robinson-Patman Act, the 
defendant, who claimed it had cut prices in 
the Los Angeles area to meet competition, 
was not required under the circumstances 
to establish the lawfulness of the prices it 
claimed to meet.” 

I doubt, however, if that statement is any- 
thing more than dictum because the final 
conclusion of the circuit court.seems to be 
indicated by the following: 

“There is absolutely no evidence in the 
record that the differentials as to sales in 
commerce or in any other areas had any 
relation to any injury or damages which 
Plaintiff may have sustained.” 

In like manner, I think the seventh cir- 
cuit court in the recent Standard Oil deci- 
sion was passing on a purely factual matter 
and neither added to nor subtracted from the 
law laid down by the Supreme Court in 340 
U. S. 231. In that case, the Supreme Court 
disagreed with the views of the Commission 
as to the meaning of section 2 (b) and re- 
manded the case with instructions to make 
findings with conformity to the opinion of 
the Court. The Commission did not direct 
the taking of additional evidence but, in- 
stead, made new findings and issued a mod- 
ified order to cease and desist, based on the 
old record. On a second appeal, the circuit 
court of appeals set aside the order of the 
Commission and held that “petitioner’s 
good faith defense was firmly established, 
and the Commission's ruling by which it 
reached a contrary conclusion was untenable 
and must be rejected.” 

In Standard Oil Co. v. Brown (1956) (238 F. 
2d 54 at p. 58), the court, speaking of 2 (b), 
said: 

“There is nowhere a suggestion that the 
seller must carry the burden of proving the 
actual legality of the sales of its competitors 
in order to come within the protection of 
the proviso.” 

The court’s view was expressed as follows: 

“If the seller discriminates in price to 
meet prices that he knows to be illegal or 
that are of such a nature as are inherently 
illegal, as was the basing-point pricing sys- 
tem in the Staley case, supra, there is a 
failure to prove the ‘good faith’ requirement 
in section 2 (b).“ 

(7) The defense is good only when the 
lower price is given in good faith to attain 
the limited objective prescribed by law. The 
defense does not permit predatory price re- 
ductions to destroy an individual competi- 
tor or the competition in a limited area. 
This, in effect, is the holding of the Supreme 
Court in Moore v. Mead’s Fine Bread Co. 
(348 U. S. 115). 

Turning now to S. 11, it appears that bin 
would permit the good-faith defense as a 
complete defense, “unless the effect of the 
discrimination may be substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce, in any section of the 
country.” This language differs from that 
in section 2 (a) where two competitive situ- 
ations are described as follows: 

(1) Lessening of competition or tending 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce, or 

(2) Injury, destruction, or prevention of 
competition with any person who either 
grants or knowingly receives the benefit of 
such discrimination, or with customers of 
either of them. 

Concerning S. 11, I have several questions 
and suggestions. 

(1) What does it mean? 

A prima facie case under section 2 (a) is 
made by proof of either (1) or (2) above, 
The defense, however, is limited to situa- 
tions where (1) does not exist. Although 
(1) and (2) describe different competitive 
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effects, the decisions of the Commission and 
the courts have not spelled out the dividing 
line between them. In fact, we can almost 
conclude that each shades into the other to 
such an extent that such a line cannot for 
practical purposes be drawn. The net re- 
sult then is that a businessman (be he small 
or large), before meeting a price to retain 
a customer, must determine at his peril a 
question that often baffles the experts. 

It has been pointed out that the use of 
the defense is conditioned on the same test 
laid down in other sections of the Clayton 
Act. For examples, sections 3 and 7 prohibit, 
respectively, exclusive dealing contracts and 
acquisitions of other corporations, where 
the effect may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or to tend to create a monopoly. 

While this statement is true, it overlooks 
the realities of the market place. Both un- 
der sections 3 and 7, the problems involved 
are ones of company policy—actions which 
are taken only after a considerable amount 
of time and thought have been devoted to 
them. Time is not necessarily of the es- 
sence. Possibilities are explored. Attorneys 
may be consulted. Market studies can be 
made. It is only after these considerations 
are made that a company decision is made 
and policy announced. But these consider- 
ations are not possible in the course of the 
average sale of commodities. There must 
be immediate action or the sale would be 
lost. 

A seller confronted with the offer to his 
customer of a lower price by a competitor, 
may do 1 of 3 things: (1) he may give up 
the customer, (2) he may reduce his price 
to all competing customers, or (3) he may 
reduce his price to the customer being 
tempted. If he follows the latter course, he 
must, under the present law, make some 
factual determinations, such as the lawful- 
ness or apparent lawfulness of the competi- 
tor's price. I submit, however, that those 
factual determinations are easier to make 
than one involving the probability of a sub- 
stantial lessening of competition or tendency 
to creating monopoly, which, after all, in- 
volves considerations of both fact and law. 

(2) What would be the effect of S. 11 on 
the limitations now placed on the defense 
by the courts and which have been previ- 
ously enumerated? In other words, would 
the making of the availability of the defense 
dependent on a single condition, to wit, the 
absence of the defined competitive results, 
be taken by the courts as a congressional in- 
tention to rule out all other limitations ex- 
cept those expressed in the bill? 

(3) Who has the burden of proof as to the 
various elements involved? 

A prima facie case under section 2 (a) is 
made out by showing that the probable effect 
of the price differences is to injure, destroy, 
or prevent competition with any person who 
either grants or knowingly receives the bene- 
fit of such discrimination, or with customers 
of either of them. That proof alone would 
not authorize the meeting of competition 
as a complete defense. If the respondent 
asserts such a defense, who has the burden 
of proving the fact of probable lessening of 
competition or tending to create monopoly? 
Is it upon the respondent or the prosecutor? 

No doubt many of these matters could be 
clarified in the committee report. Neverthe- 
less, the bill would introduce many uncer- 
tainties which could only be resolved after 
years of litigation. The thought I have in 
mind was well expressed by Secretary of 
Commerce Sawyer, who, when testifying be- 
tore a Senate committee in 1949, stated: 

“I do not favor any regulation of business 
practices which is not necessary, but I find 
even more disturbing a regulation which is 
so uncertain that businessmen do not know 
how to comply with it. We recognize that 
the antitrust and unfair competition laws 
by their very nature must be general in word- 
ing and that it is difficult to anticipate by 
precise language all arrangements which 
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must be avoided by the businessman. I do 
believe, however, that uncertainty should be 
kept to a minimum,” 

(4) Would the proposed amendment aid 
in the enforcement of the law against dis- 
criminatory practices? 

The subparagraph we are now discussing 
is not a weapon in the arsenal for the attack 
on illegal discrimination. On the contrary, 
it is concerned with a possible defense to 
that attack. Therefore, it becomes impor- 
tant to know whether in actual practice, this 
defense has often prevented the issuance of 
an order in cases where the necessary pre- 
liminary proof had already been made. 

The record on that in Federal Trade Com- 
mission cases is as follows: Since the Stand- 
ard Oil decision in 1951, the meeting compe- 
tion defense has been raised in 27 contested 
cases. In six of these cases, cease and desist 
orders have been issued, and in each of these 
cases, the defense was rejected. In two 
cases, the defense was raised by the defend- 
ant in his answer, who later elected not to 
contest the charges, and a consent order to 
cease and desist was entered. In another 
case, the hearing examiner dismissed the 
complaint as to the section 2 (a) count, for 
failure of proof, on motion of counsel sup- 
porting the complaint. In six other cases, 
complaints were dismissed on the ground 
there was no showing of injury to competi- 
tion in the first instance. There are 12 for- 
mal cases now pending before the Commis- 
sion in which the good faith defenge is in- 
volved. 

In other words, with the possible exception 
of the Standard Oil case, not yet finally de- 
cided, the meeting competition defense has 
not been successful in any Commission case. 

(5) Turning now from consideration of 
abstract problems of law or economics, what 
would be the actual effect of this amendment 
on small business? Some segments of small 
business insist that it would be beneficial to 
them. Others are equally convinced that to 
them it would be injurious. For my part, 
however, I know of no evidence on which a 
satisfactory conclusion can be based. 

After all, why should a law be passed that 
might be unduly beneficial to one group or 
unduly harmful to another. Our objective 
is the preservation of competition for every- 
one. How better can we preserve competi- 
tion than by the preservation of competi- 
tors—or rather by giving them the oppor- 
tunity to preserve themselves. 

Much as our economy and even our lib- 
erty depends upon competition, we have long 
since passed the point where we thought 
competition should be unregulated. Our 
laws regulating wages and conditions of em- 
ployment, dangerous products, advertising, 
and so forth, are, in a sense, limitations on 
competition. The same may be said of our 
antitrust laws. These laws are to business 
what the Marquis of Queensbury rules are 
to boxing and what modern football rules are 
to football. But they approach the problem 
from the standpoint of regulating the meth- 
ods of competing rather than discouraging 
or making difficult, actual competition itself. 

I feel that the uncertainties and risks of 
this amendment are so great that many busi- 
nessmen, even though desiring in good faith 
to retain a customer by reducing the price, 
might be tempted to throw in the towel. 
Thus the number of individual and inde- 
pendent competitors might be reduced, with 
the inevitable result that we take a step 
nearer to what I regard as undesirable in 
our individualistic economy, to wit, uniform- 
ity of pricing. 

(6) I would like to make the following sug- 
gestions for your consideration. 

First, that S. 11 in its present form be not 
adopted. Second, I have already pointed out 
that the courts have placed certain definite 
and practical limitations on the good faith 
defense. It is true there still remain some 
areas of disagreement. If further legislation 
be thought necessary, it might be well to 
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consider an amendment which would posi- 
tively resolve these disagreements. Consider- 
ation might also be given to adding further 
limitations designed to eliminate predatory 
practices from the protection of the meeting 
of competition defense. 


STATEMENT or HON. FREDERICK C. NASH, GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BEFORE THE ANTITRUST SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, TUESDAY, 
MARCH 26, 1957 
I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 

before this committee to discuss the question 

of the good-faith defense to a charge of price 
discrimination under the Robinson-Patman 

Act. 

The bills to amend the Robinson-Patman 
Act now under consideration by this com- 
mittee deal with a situation when a seller 
of a commodity—let’s call it the Jones Co.— 
learns that a competitor of his, the Smith Co., 
has offered to sell the same commodity to 
one of Jones Co.’s customers, at a lesser price 
than Jones Co. has been getting. 

To eliminate questions in this situation 
which might be involved under the Robinson- 
Patman Act but which are not involved in 
this immediate discussion, I assume that 
both companies are engaged in interstate 
commerce, that the Smith Co:’s lower price is 
a lawful one, and that it was genuinely 
made so that the merchandise would be sold 
to the customer if the customer accepted the 
offer. 

The question involved here is: under what 
circumstances, if at all, can the Jones Co, 
in good faith lower its price to this customer 
to meet the price of the Smith Co. without 
lowering its prices across the board? 

As we all know, the Standard Oil—or so- 
called Detroit—case has held that the low- 
ering of the price in good faith to meet the 
competitor's price is a complete defense to a 
charge of unlawful price discrimination. 

Let us suppose that the customer in our 
Jones Co. case is engaged in reselling the 
commodities in question and is in competi- 
tion in these resales with other customers of 
the Jones Co. who have not received any 
similar offer of a price reduction from either 
the Jones Co. or the Smith Co. If the Jones 
Co. meets the price offered by the Smith Co. 
without likewise reducing its price to all its 
customers in competition with each other, 
the customer receiving the price reduction 
will have a competitive advantage over the 
other customers. This is what happened in 
the Standard Oil case. 

S. 11, one of the bills before this commit- 
tee, would try to prevent this situation by 
limiting the defense of the good faith meet- 
ing of an equally low price of a competitor to 
situations where the effect of meeting the 
price may not be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce, in any section of the 
country. 

To understand the effect of this proposal, 
it is necessary to consider the definition of 
unlawful price discrimination in section 2 
(a) of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Section 2 (a) defines unlawful price dis- 
crimination as discrimination which has the 
effect of substantially lessening competition 
or tending to create a monopoly in any line 
of commerce or injuring, destroying, or pre- 
venting competition with any person who 
either grants or knowingly receives the 
benefit of such discrimination or with cus- 
tomers of either of them. If we lay the defi- 
nition of price discrimination alongside the 
statement of when the defense may be used, 
it is seen that with one exception, the defense 
may be used only when there has been no 
price discrimination. To put it another way, 
with the one exception, the defense need 
not be pleaded to win the suit, 

Now, as to that exception—the circum- 

stances when the defense will succeed—this 
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occurs when meeting a lower price. will in- 
jure, destroy, or prevent competition with 
any person who either grants or knowingly 
receives the benefit of such discrimination 
or with customers of either of them. 

The difference between the situations 
where the defense will be complete and 
where it will be no defense at all lies in the 
word “substantial.” For it seems quite clear 
that if meeting the lower price will sub- 
stantially injure, destroy, or prevent com- 
petition with any person who either grants 
or knowingly receives the benefit of such 
discrimination or with customers of either 
of them its effect “may be substantially to 
lessen competition” as that phrase is used 
in S. 11. 

This would confront the Jones Co. with a 
major problem in deciding whether or not to 
meet the Smith Co. price: would the injury 
it inflicts on the other customers of Jones Co. 
be substantial? 

This is a decision which the Jones Co. 
would have to make at its peril for if it erred 
it might be Hable in a triple damage suit. 
Since the word “substantial” is not capable 
of exact definition, the Jones Co. would be 
running a considerable risk if in any case it 
decided to meet its competitor’s equally low 
price. It might also be very true that the 
larger the customer's business the more dan- 
gerous it would be for the Jones Co. to meet 
the price. At the same time, if the Jones Co. 
does not meet the price and as a result it 
loses the customer's trade, the Jones Co. 
itself may be substantially injured. It, 
therefore, would be on the horns of a 
dilemma. 

If the Jones Co. decides not to meet the 
competitive price it has lost the business to 
its competitor and its other customers in the 
area have suffered exactly the same competi- 
tive injury they. would have suffered had it 
met the price. The only difference is that 
Jones Co. has lost the business. 

In the Standard Oil case, “Ned’s,” a large 
store on a key corner, then served by Stand- 
ard, was offered gasoline at a lower price. 
Halfway down the block was a smaller Stand- 
ard Oil station which was not the beneficiary 
of a similar decrease. This situation is typi- 
cal of others involved in that case. Whether 
Standard sold to Ned’s at the lower price or 
complacently allowed the competitor to do 
so, the station down the block would have 
to meet the same price competition from 
Ned's and would lose the same customers. 

There may be some sympathy with the 
position of the smaller Standard station 
which suffered as a result of this transaction. 
However, I do not believe that S. 11 would be 
of much assistance in solving that station's 
problems. The most that it would do would 
be to deter Standard from selling to Ned's 


and permit Standard’s competitor to take: 


over, leaving the small Standard station to 
face the same competition from another 
make of gasoline. 

We cannot see much point in legislation 
which would injure Standard’s or the Jones 
Co.'s ability to compete without any corre- 
sponding benefit to competition in the mar- 
ket occupied by its customers. 

Also, we do not believe that S. 11 should 
be considered solely on the basis that all 
sellers are as large as Standard and that all 
customers are of the same relative size as 
Ned's and the neighboring gasoline stations. 
There might be an inclination not to have 
too much sympathy for a company the size 
of Standard. However, this proposed bill if 
enacted would create a similar dilemma for 
many smaller struggling companies who were 
trying to stay in the market. The dilemma 
they might face might be between having 
the danger of a ruinous triple damage action 
or losing an important customer necessary 
to their very existence. 

We think that in the great majority of 
cases S. 11 would greatly handicap competi- 
tion at the sellers’ level without any corre- 
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sponding benefit to competition at the cus- 
tomers’ level. For this reason, we urge 
against favorable action on this measure, 


STATEMENT BY VICTOR R. HANSEN, ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL IN CHARGE OF THE ANTI- 
TRUST DIVISION, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY OF THE SENATE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE RE S. 11, MARCH 28, 
1957 


I appear this morning, at your chairman’s 
request, to present Justice Department views 
on S. 11. That bill would amend Robinson- 
Patman section 2 (b) to provide that a busi- 
nessman may in good faith meet the equally 
low price of his competitor unless—and this 
qualifying clause is crueial—“ the effect 
* + + may be substantially to lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce in any section of the coun- 
try.” By so qualifying Robinson-Patman's 
good-faith defense, the bill would modify the 
Supreme Court decision in Standard Oil Co. 
v. Federal Trade Commission. 

We oppose this modification. To explain 
why, my plan is, first, to explain what Stand- 
ard of Indiana holds; second, to explain why 
this holding best promotes antitrust’s tradi- 
tional goal of free competition; and, thirdly, 
I shall attempt to dispel certain misappre- 
hensions that exist about that case and its 
effects. 

$ I 

First, what did the Supreme Court hold in 
Standard of Indiana? The Federal Trade 
Commission had contended that meeting a 


“competitor's equally low price only rebutted 


a prima facie case made by a showing of 
sales at different prices, but was nullified by 
any affirmative proof of competitive injury 
caused by the challenged differential. A di- 
vided Supreme Court, however, rejected this 
contention, and construed the meeting-com- 
petition proviso as affording an absolute 
defense, incidental injury notwithstanding. 


1 Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) v. Federal 
Trade Commission (340 U. S. 231. 246, 247 
(1951)). In point of fact, S. 11 would prac- 
tically nullify the 2 (b) defense. Section 
2 (a) of the Clayton Act declares illegal a 
discrimination in price between different pur- 
chasers of commodities of like grade and 
quality where the effect of such discrim- 
ination “may be (1) substantially to les- 
sen competition or (2) tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce, or (3) 
to injure, destroy, or prevent competition 
with any person who either grants or know- 
ingly receives the benefit of such discrimina- 
tion, or with customers of either of them.” 
Since the proposed amendment to 2 (b) 
would provide that the defense is not avail- 
able where either of the first two effects is 
probable, it would seem that the defense 
would be made practically meaningless unless 
there is a difference between the first two and 
the third effect clauses. 

We have been unable to find any case or 
Federal Trade Commission decision wherein 
the third test has been considered separate 
or distinct from the other two effect tests 
of section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act. (In 
the proceeding against C. E. Niehoff & Co., 
docket 5768, May 17, 1955, the Commission 
apparentaly affirmed a hearing examiner's 
decision on the basis of the third effect 
clause. However, it appears that the hearing 
examiner found a violation of the first and 
third clauses and that the court of appeals 
affirmed on the basis of both clauses.) 
Neither the courts nor the Federal Trade 
Commission appears to haye made any dis- 
tinction between the various types of com- 
petitive injury. In the cases decided, when- 
ever there has been a finding of an injury to 
competition within the meaning of the third 
clause, there has been also a finding of a sub- 
stantial lessening of competition within the 
meaning of the first clause, 
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In the Court’s view, Congress had in 1936 
contracted the scope of the original proviso 
by confining it to price differentials occur- 
ring in actual competition, and by excluding 
reductions which undercut the lower price 
of a competitor. But these revisions had 
not cut into the actual core of the defense. 
Actual competition, at least in this ele- 
mental form [was] thus preserved. 

From this ‘t seems clear that the Court 
did no more than to hold that a seller can 
reduce his price in good faith to meet a lower 
price in an individual competitive context. 
As the Court put it in Staley, and relied upon 
in Standard Oil, “2 (b) does not concern it- 
self with pricing system. or even with all the 
seller's discriminatory prices to buyers, It 
speaks only of the seller's lower price and of 
that only to the extent that it is made in 
good faith to meet an equally low price of 
a competitor. The act thus places emphasis 
on individual competitive situations, rather 
than upon a general system of competition.’ 
And Standard Oil made clear that the bur- 
den of showing good faith—that is, proof 
that the seller as a reasonable and prudent 
man believed that he was in fact meeting a 
competitor’s price—was on the seller, and 
not on the Commission. 
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Second, Standard Oil seems consonant with 
the Nation’s antitrust policy. A seller's 
right to meet a competitor’s prices by grant- 
ing price differentials to some customers 
without reducing his prices to all must re- 
main an essential qualification to any anti- 
price discrimination law. For a seller con- 
strained by law to recuce prices to some 
only at the cost of reducing prices to’ all 
may well end by reducing them to none. As 
the Federal Trade Commission in 1953 re- 
commended to Congress, “the right to meet 
a lower price which a competitor is offering to 
a customer, when this is done in good faith, 
is the essence of competition and must be 
permitted in a free competitive economy.” 

Anything less, I think, would move the 
price discrimination statute into irrecon- 
cilable conflict with the Sherman Act. As 
the late Mr. Justice Jackson, a former At- 
torney General and a former head of the 
antitrust division, observed during the oral 
argument of that case: 

“The whole philosophy of the Sherman Act 
is go out and compete, get business, fight for 
it. Now the whole philosophy we are asked 
to enforce here is that you really must not; 
you should let this business go and not meet 
the competition. I have difficulty in know- 
ing where we are with this.” 

Thus, Standard Oil goes far to harmonize 
the Robinson-Patman Act with the basic 
tenor of antitrust policy. As one witness 
before your committee recently explained the 
2 (b) defense (Tr. p. 688): 

“It is purely a defensive procedure to re- 
tain the business that we have on our 
books. 

“It has also been our experience that 
where such a situation does take place and 
we or others meet a competitor's lower price, 
and at that point there might be some dis- 
advantage to other buyers who do not have 
that price, that somehow that is a very tem- 
porary situation, and if the forces of free 
and open competition, at least in our in- 
dustry, are allowed to operate, that that gets 
straightened out, and that this disadvan- 
tage soon disappears.” 

111 

Finally, it may be helpful to clear up pos- 
sible misunderstandings about the effect of 
Standard of Indiana. A good beginning 
point is the testimony of numerous small 


2 Ibid., p. 242. 

3 Ibid., p. 242. 

* Federal Trade Commission v. A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. (324 U. S. 746, 753 
(1945)). 
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gasoline dealers before your committee last 
week. They spoke of gasoline price wars 
throughout the country and the effect of 
these wars on small independent gas deal- 
ers. According to their testimony, some of 
these price wars were initiated by the major 
oil companies in order to obtain a larger 
share of the market. They said that an oil 
company would grant lower prices provided 
its dealers would meet the cut prices of 
dealers of other oil companies. The dealers 
testified that the major oil companies would 
claim the section 2 (b) good faith defense as 
a justification for their granting these lower 
prices to dealers who would agree to cut 
their prices, while at the same time not 
granting such lower prices to other dealers. 

Initially, an agreement to grant a price 
cut to a dealer who, in turn, would cut his 
price to a specified level, we believe, vio- 
lates the Sherman Act. We have indicted oil 
companies for that very thing.“ 

Beyond the Sherman Act, neither Standard 
of Indiana nor present 2 (b) condones such 
conduct under Robinson-Patman. A case 
involving this very problem has recently 
been decided by the courts.’ There, because 
of a “price war” at the dealer level, the 
Texas Company granted price allowances on 
the condition that its dealers lower their 
retail prices to a level competitive with near- 
by rivals. The Texas Company sought to 
justify these allowances to dealers who 
: to lower their prices on the basis of 
a $2 (b) good faith defense. Rejecting this 
defense, the District Court reasoned: * 

“Texas could justify discrimination only 
by a showing that it dropped its prices to the 
other stations to meet an equally low price 
made available to those other stations by 
a competing oil company. * * * That is the 
competitive level at which the justification is 
provided for defendant in the act. * * * The 
act does not go so far as to allow discrimina- 
tory price cutting to enable a buyer to meet 
price competition, but only to enable the 
seller to meet a lawful price of the seller's 
competitor. 

The position of the court in the Texas 
case that the good faith meeting of com- 
petition is limited to meeting a competitor's 
lower price is consistent with my under- 
standing of the law. This same view, in- 
cidentally, was apparently adopted before 
this committee by counsel for some of the 
very dealers who complained.’ 

Beyond this dealer testimony, fears have 
been engendered by the Seventh Circuit's 
recent reversal of the Commission's holding 
that Standard of Indiana had failed to make 
out its “good-faith” defense. That Seventh 
Circuit reversal this Department has peti- 
tioned the Supreme Court to review. To 
our view, the Seventh Circuit has miscon- 
strued the “good-faith” defense. As our 
position in support of certiorari put it: ° 

“The court below sought to distinguish 
Staley and Cement by comparison of the 
pricing system involved in those cases—the 
so-called basing point system—with Stand- 
ard’s pricing formula. This attempted dis- 


* United States v. Shell Oil Company, CCH 
Tr. Reg. Rep. Par. 66, 230; Cf. United States 
v. Socony-Mobil Oil Co., Inc. (five cases), 
CCH Tr. Reg. Rep. Par. 66, 224, (see Opinion 
of Sweeney, Chief Judge, dated March 20, 
1957). 

e Enterprise Industries, Inc. v. Texas Com- 
pany), 136 F. Supp. 420 (D. Conn. (1955)), 
reversed on other grounds, 240 F. 2d 457 
(C. A. 2, 1957). 

TIbid., p. 421. 

* Verbatim hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, March 14, 1957, 
pp. 554, 556. 

Federal Trade Commission v. Standard 
Oil Co., O. T. 1956, No. 465, petition for 
certiorari, pp. 12-13. 
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tinction is without basis in principle. 
Standard’s pricing policy represented a gen- 
eral method of competition used not only by 
Standard but also by major competitors (R. 
6388). Standard’s tank-car“ prices were 
granted pursuant to, and were not variations 
from, Standard’s established pricing ‘policy. 
Whether prices are determined by a basing 
point system, or by a system of classifying 
customers for pricing purposes, is immate- 
rial; for, as this court emphasized in Staley 
and Cement, section 2 (b) “does not concern 
itself with pricing systems” (Staley, p. 753; 
Cement, p. 725), does not permit a seller “to 
use a sales system which constantly results 
in his getting more money for like goods 
from some customers than he does from 
others” (Cement, p. 725), and relates only 
to “individual competitive situations” (Sta- 
ley, p. 753; Cement, p. 725). This rationale 
is equally applicable here. 

Summing up our position, as the Supreme 
Court reiterated by way of dictum only last 
month in National Lead ( CCH Tr. Cases Par. 
68, 629 (1957)): 

“This is not to say that a seller may plead 
this section in defense of the use of an entire 
pricing system. This section is designed to 
protect competitors in individual transac- 
tions.” 

Finally, Standard has not, as its critics pre- 
dicted, adversely affected enforcement of sec- 
tion 2 (a). Since standard, the “good faith 
meeting competition defense has been raised 
in 28 contested cases. In six of these, cease- 
and-desist orders have been issued.” In 
each of these six cases the defense was re- 
jected. In another two cases, respondent 
raised the defense in his answer, later elected 
not to contest the charges, and a consent 
order to cease and desist was entred.“ In 
another case, the hearing examiner dismissed 
the complaint's section 2 (a) count for com- 
plete failure of proof on motion of counsel 
supporting the complaint.“ In six other 
cases, complaints were dismissed on the 
ground that there was no showing of sub- 
stantial injury to competition.“ There are 
13 formal cases now pending within or be- 
fore the Commission in which the good faith 
defense is involved.“ In two more cases, 
complaints have been issued, but answers 
have not been filed. The Standard Oil case 
itself is, of course, still pending in the courts. 

In sum, then, Standard of Indiana merely 
restated what most people thought the law 
already was. Thus, as early as 1941, the staff 


10 E. Edelmann & Co., 3 CCH Trade Reg. Rep., 
par. 25, 445 (FTC 1955); Moog Industries, 
Inc., 3 CCH Trade Reg. Rep., par. 25, 444 (FTC 
1955); C. E. Niehoff & Co., 3 CCH Trade Reg. 
Rep., par. 25, 467 (FTC 1955); Whitaker Cable 
Corp., 8 CCH Trade Reg. Rep., par. 25, 443 
(FTC 1955); Champion Sparkplug Co. docket 
3977; and General Motors Corp., docket 5620. 

u Frank F. Taylor Co., 3 CCH Trade Reg. 
Rep., par. 25, 116 (FTC 1954); Whitman 
Candy Co., docket 6560. 

Warren Petroleum Corp., docket 6227. 

133 Yale and Towne Manufacturing Co., 
docket 6232; Elwell Park Electric Co., docket 
6329; Hyster Co., docket 6330; Lewis-Shepard 
Co., docket 6340; Clark Equipment Co., docket 
6347; Otis Elevator Co., docket 6350. 

i Standard Motor Products, docket 5721; 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., docket 6331; American 
Motor Specialties, Inc., docket 5724; Borden- 
Aicklen Auto Supply, Inc., docket 5766; D. & 
N. Auto Parts Co., Inc., docket 5767; Federal 
Mogul Corp., docket 5769; Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., docket 5872, Arkansas City Coop- 
erative Milk Association, Inc., docket 6639; 
Pure Oil Co., docket 6640; Sun Oil Co., docket 
6641; Sealed Power Corp., docket 6654; Shell 
Oil Co., docket 6698; and Black Manufactur- 
ing Co., docket 6710. 

* Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., docket 6700; 
and Sperry Rand Corp., docket 6701. 
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of the Federal Trade Commission wrote in 
a TNEC Monograph (No. 42): 

“While certainly no prejudgment of the 
issues is indicated, it is perhaps significant 
that the Commission on April 19, 1955, is- 
sued a complaint against Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., alleging that this firm has violated sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Robinson-Patman Act by 
reducing its established premium price on 
Budweiser beer to match exactly the lower 
established price charged for beer by its 
local competitors in the St. Louis area. It 
is further alleged that in “all other areas 
of the United States Anheuser-Busch, in ac- 
cordance with its customer practice, main- 
tained the so-called differential in price be- 
tween premium-priced Budweiser and the 
normally lower priced regional or local beers.” 
(Dkt. 6331.) The hearing examiner in his 
initial decision, issued October 23, 1956, re- 
jected the good faith meeting-competition 
defense in this case for lack of “good faith” 
where the discrimination was for “aggressive 
rather than defensive purposes.” 

“The amended (Robinson-Patman) act 
now safeguards the right of a seller to dis- 
criminate in price in good faith to meet 
an equally low price of a competitor, but he 
has the burden of proof on that question. 
This right is guaranteed by statute and 
could not be curtailed by any mandate or 
order of the Commission. * * * The right 
of self-defense against competitive price 
attacks is as vital in a competitive economy 
as the right of self-defense against per- 
sonal attack.” 

And the Department of Justice wrote the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Committee 
on July 10, 1951, that “* * the Depart- 
ment has always interpreted subsection 2 
(b) as permitting a seller to defend con- 
clusively against a charge of price discrim- 
ination by affirmatively showing that such 
discrimination was made in good faith to 
meet the equally low price of a competitor” 
(Rept. No. 2438, 82d Cong., p. 6). 

Against this background, I urge that 
Standard of Indiana's holding (that proof 
of “good faith” meeting of a competitor's 
lawful price constitutes an absolute defense 
to a 2 (a) charge) should stand. And hence 
S. 11, I believe, should not be enacted. 


HISTORY OF THE GRAND LODGE OF 
MASONS OF DELAWARE—POEM 
BY CHARLES E. GREEN 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, the year 
1956 marked the sesquicentennial of the 
formation of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
of Delaware. 

The grand lodge celebrated its achieve- 
ments of the past 150 years, which was a 
glorious record and worthy of solemniza- 
tion. ; 

Delaware Masonry is fortunate in hav- 
ing among its members Charles E. Green, 
who has devoted many years in research 
into both Delaware and Masonic history. 

By official decree, Mr. Green was ap- 
pointed historian and assigned the task 
of putting into printed form the history 
of the Grand Lodge of Delaware, as a 
permanent memorial. 

In reading this fine book of Delaware 
Masonic history, I was impressed with 


Mr. Green's great humility, as expressed 


55 a prayer found in a foreword to the 
ok. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this prayer be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PRAYER 
Grand Architect, to Thee I bring 
This ashlar as an offering. 
The imperfections, Im aware, 
Will show upon Thy faultless square. 
Thou knowest well the joys I've found 
In brilliant hours with thoughts profound. 
So bless this work and may it be 
Of use to them who worship Thee. 


I’ve dreamed in many ancient lands 

And dwelt on Egypt’s burning sands. 

With pyramid and sphinx I've sought 

To learn the secrets that they taught. 
From Mount Moriah to the sea, 

Across to Greece and Italy, 

Through France and Spain to English shores, 
I've sought for truth in mystic lores. 


Thy guiding light has steered my mind 
Through time, through space and lore to find 
The Mason's word shall always be 
The mystery of mystery. 
O Master, may Thy loving hand 
Reach out across our glorious land, 
To touch our sacred soil so fair 
And bless the craft of Delaware. 
—CHARLES E. GREEN. 
May 7, 1956. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—EXECU- 
TIVE SESSION 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it had been my intention to ask 
the Senate to proceed to consider Cal- 
endar No. 160, Senate bill 1585, the 
Budget Joint Committee bill. I am in- 
formed that some of my colleagues who 
are very much interested in that meas- 
ure will not be available to discuss it to- 
day. Therefore I give notice the bill will 
be brought up at a later date. 

The same situation is true with respect 
to Calendar No. 119, Senate 1423, the 
bill to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
Interested Senators are not available to 
discuss that bill today, so it will not be 
brought up. 

Mr. President, it is our plan to proceed 
to consideration of Calendar No. 183, S. 
1314, to extend the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
and for other purposes, following the 
executive session. 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brste in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Scovel Richardson, of Missouri, to be 
judge of the United States Customs Court, 
vice William A. Ekwall, deceased. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Clement F. Haynsworth, Jr., of South 
Carolina, to be United States circuit judge, 
fourth circuit, vice Armistead M. Dobie, 
retired. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Frear Monroney 
Allott Fulbright Morton 
Anderson Green Mundt 
Barrett Hayden Murray 
Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bible Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hill Pastore 
Bush Holland Payne 
Butler Hruska Potter 
Byrd Humphrey Furtell 
Capehart Ives Revercomb 
Carlson Jackson Robertson 
Carroll Javits Russell 
Case, N. J. Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Church Kefauver Sparkman 
Clark Knowland Stennis 
Cooper Kuchel Symington 
Cotton Magnuson Thurmond 
Curtis Malone Thye 
Dirksen Mansfield Watkins 
Douglas Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Dworshak Martin, Pa, Williams 
Eastland McCarthy Young 
Ellender McClellan 

Ervin McNamara 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr, Kerr], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Scott], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
ROLL in the chair). A quorum is present. 

The clerk will state the nomination on 
the Executive Calendar. 


IN THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Ralph Wise Zwicker 
to be a brigadier general in the Regular 
Army of the United States; and the nom- 
ination of Brig. Gen. Ralph Wise Zwicker 
to be a major general for temporary ap- 
pointment in the Army of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the two nominations will be 
considered together. 

Mr. McCARTHY. By the two nomina- 
tions, I understand the Chair to mean 
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the permanent and the temporary com- 
missions of the same general, Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that there is before the 
Senate a permanent nomination for 
brigadier general and a temporary nomi- 
nation for major general of the same 
general officer. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the Zwicker 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the Senator from Wisconsin 
will withhold his request. I ask Sena- 
tors to join in seconding the Senator’s 
request, so as to save some time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will put the question again. Is 
the demand for the yeas and nays suffi- 
ciently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I very much thank 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. President, it has been a little more 
than 3 years now since public contro- 
versy swirled around the head of Brig. 
Gen. Ralph Zwicker. In February of 
1954 the name of General Zwicker came 
into the news in connection with efforts 
by the Senate Investigations Subcom- 
mittee to expose Communists and secu- 
rity risks in the Army. General Zwicker 
was then the commanding officer of one 
such Communist suspect, Maj. Irving 
Peress, a name well known to all of us. 
In this capacity, he was instrumental in 
getting Peress honorably discharged 
from the Army before court-martial 
B could be brought against 

m. 

I do not propose today to discuss Gen- 
eral Zwicker’s role in that affair, or his 
appearance, several days later, before 
the investigations subcommittee which 
gave rise to a rather considerable public 
furor. Suffice it to say that the general 
consensus of those connected with the 
incident was that General Zwicker failed 
to cooperate with a committee of the 
United States Senate in its efforts to 
expose the Communist conspiracy. I 
believe it is a fair comment that very 
few Members of this body who have read 
the transcript of General Zwicker’s testi- 
mony before the investigations subcom- 
mittee in February of 1954 hold any brief 
for the General’s conduct on that occa- 
sion. In fact, all the Democrats and all 
the Republicans on the investigations 
committee voted to send Zwicker’s testi- 
mony to the Justice Department for per- 
jury action. 

Now, 3 years later, it is proposed by the 
administration that Zwicker be pro- 
moted to the permanent rank of briga- 
dier general and the temporary rank of 
major general. What has Zwicker done 
during those 3 years? The only thing 
worthy of note that I have been able to 
discover is that in March 1955 he per- 
jured himself. I repeat, he perjured 
himself. 
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The single question I am asking today 
is whether it is entirely fitting and 
proper that we should reward an Army 
officer who has lied under oath before a 
congressional committee by granting him 
a promotion in rank. 

I shall not try to conceal the deep sense 
of outrage I feel in this matter, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Many nominations have come 
before the Senate which have caused me 
to wonder whether those in control of the 
executive branch are in full possession of 
their wits. But none, I think, has so 
clearly flouted the minimum standards 
of justice or propriety as this one. I had 
hoped, after the Peress incident, that 
General Zwicker would be quietly retired. 
When he subsequently committed per- 
jury, I was sure we had seen the last of 
him as an Army officer—that his next 
appearance would probably be in a crimi- 
nal court. Little did I dream that he 
would, in effect, be honored for the crime 
by being promoted to major general. 

Let me briefly describe the occasion on 
which General Zwicker lied to a Con- 
gressional committee. In March, 1955, 
Zwicker was called before the Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee, then presided over 
by the senior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McoCLELLAN] as chairman, to ex- 
plain his role in the Peress case. During 
the course of the interrogation, Zwicker 
was asked about a telephone conversation 
he had had with Mr. George Anastos on 
January 22, 1954. Mr. Anastos, at the 
time of the phone conversation, was em- 
ployed as counsel for the subcommittee. 

General Zwicker admitted that he had 
talked to Mr. Anastos by phone. He 
said that Anastos had called him at 
Camp Kilmer, N. J., to inquire as to 
whether he had information concerning 
a card-carrying Communist in the Medi- 
cal Corps at Camp Kilmer. Wishing to 
confirm the fact that Anastos was con- 
nected with the subcommittee, Zwicker 
told Anastos he would return the call at 
the subcommittee offices in the Senate 
Office Building. He did so within the 
hour. During that second conversation, 
according to Zwicker, he informed Anas- 
tos that he knew about the man Anastos 
had referred to, that he was in the Dental 
Corps rather than the Medical Corps, 
and that his name was Irving Peress. 
Zwicker maintained, however, that that 
was the extent of the security informa- 
tion which he passed on to Anastos either 
then or at any other time. In this con- 
nection, Zwicker was asked the following 
specific questions, and I now quote from 
the transcript of the subcommittee hear- 
ing. 


Mr. President, I interrupt myself at 
this point to suggest that the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] and the 
Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH]—I 
observe that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BUs] is on the floor—be pres- 
ent during the discussion, because they 
took rather a major part in the case. I 
ask also that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], whom I consider to 
be a good friend of mine now, although 
we were not always thus, be present. 

I ask that the pages call those three 
Senators and tell them that their names 
will come up during the discussion, in 
case they wish to be present. Will the 
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pages please call the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN]? 

I now quote from the hearing: 

Mr. KENNEDY. You did not give him any 
information regarding any Communist affili- 
ations that Irving Peress might have? 

General Zwicker. I did not. 

Mr. KENNEDY, You did not tell him that 
Irving Peress’ wife, Elaine, was a Communist 
Party member? 

General Zwicker. I did not. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Did you tell him that Irving 
Peress was a card-carrying Communist mem- 
ber from 1948 to 1952? 

General Zwicker, I did not. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That in 1951 he was a Com- 
munist Party organizer? 

General Zwicker. I did not. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And that from 1943 through 
1952 he was registered in New York City with 
the American Labor Party and had been an 
official of the American Labor Party? 


I digress to say that that was after the 
American Labor Party attempted to 
clean house, and this was the group 
which was kicked out of the American 
Labor Party because of Communist 
activities. I continue to read: 

General Zwicker. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. That from 1949 to 1951 he 
subscribed to the Daily Worker? 

General Zwicker. I did not. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And he attended a fund- 
raising party for the 11 Communists who 
were being tried? 

General Zwicker. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. And his mother, Sarah, reg- 
istered with the American Labor Party from 
1942 to 1949? 

General Zwicker. I did not. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And his wife, Elaine, was a 
member of the Communist Party in 1944? 

General Zwicker. I did not. 

Mr. Kennepy. And in 1951-52 his wife, 
Elaine, attended Communist Party meetings 
and held Communist Party meetings in her 
home? 

General Zwicker. I did not. 


Mr. President, this testimony by Gen- 
eral Zwicker was completely contrary to 
evidence then in the subcommittee files 
concerning the content of the phone con- 
versation between Mr. Anastos and Gen- 
eral Zwicker. Knowing that to be the 
case, the McClellan committee called 
Mr. Anastos—who, I am sure, all mem- 
bers of the subcommittee will agree is a 
highly estimable young man—and inter- 
rogated Anastos concerning the tele- 
phone conversation. With reference to 
his second telephone conversation with 
General Zwicker, Mr. Anastos was asked 
the following questions, and I now quote, 
once again, from the transcript of the 
committee hearings. There is nothing 
secret about this, Mr. President. It is all 
a matter of record, and it is about a man 
whom the Senate is asked to promote as 
of today. 

Mr. KENNEDY. At that time did General 


Zwicker go into the background of Irving 
Peress? 

Mr. ANasTos, Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Did he first tell you that 
the person whom you were looking for was 
Irving Peress? 

Mr. Anastos. He did. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Did he say he was in the 
Dental Corps rather than in the Medical 
Corps? 

Mr. ANASTOS. He indicated he was in the 
Dental Corps. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Then did he go on to give 
you information as to his background? 

Mr. Anastos. He did. 

Mr, KENNEDY. I am going to ask you about 
that information in just a minute, but I 
want to find out what you did after the 
conversation was over. You hung up the 
phone, and then did you tell Mary Morrill 
to write up her notes? 

Mr. Anastos. I did. 


If I may interject here, Mr, President, 
Miss Morrill was one of the employees of 
the subcommittee at that time and had 
been asked by Mr. Anastos to monitor 
the telephone call with General Zwicker 
and to take notes on the conversation. 
Continuing now with the testimony of 
Mr. Anastos: 

Mr. KENNEDY. Then she furnished them to 
you? 

Mr. Anastos. She did. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Then did you dictate a 
memorandum to her Incorporating the notes 
that you had made as well as the notes she 
had made? 

Mr. AnastTos. That is right. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That was on the same day? 

Mr. ANnastos. That is right. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Then did you take the 
memorandum in to Frank Carr who was the 
staff director at that time? 

Mr. Anastos. That is right. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Would you identify this 
document, please? 

Mr. Anastos. Yes. This is a memorandum 
which I dictated and which Miss Morrill 
typed up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is this the original memo- 
randum? 

Mr. Axasros. Yes, sir. 


Mr. President, let me say that I was 
shocked beyond words when I found 
that the Armed Services Committeè did 
not call either Mr. Anastos or Miss Mor- 
rill, to get their testimony. My good 
friend, the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Ervin], was quoted as saying, 
“This would be plowing over old ground.” 
Well, Mr. President, if trying to deter- 
mine whether or not there was perjury 
on the part of an Army general, when 
testifying before a Congressional com- 
mittee which was seeking to dig out and 
expose the Communists in the Army, is 
plowing over old ground, that should be 
plowed over again and again and again. 

I read further from the hearing: 

Mr. KENNEDY. All the information con- 
tained in this memorandum was given to 
you by General Zwicker in that second 
telephone call? 

Mr. Awnastos. Absolutely. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Did he give you the serial 
number of Irving Peress—-O1893643? Do you 
remember if he gave you the serial number? 

Mr. Anastos. I distinctly remember his 
giving me Peress’ serial number, 

Mr. KENNEDY. And that Peress was a stu- 
dent officer at the medical school at Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex.? 

Mr. ANASTOS. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY: Do you remember that? 

Mr. ANAsros. I do. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Do you remember that he 
also gave the information that in August 
1953 Peress refused to answer interrogatories, 
claiming his Federal constitutional privilege? 

Mr, ANasTOS. Yes; he gave me that in- 
formation. 


In that connection, Mr. President, let 
me say that when a man gives false 
information on a military interrogatory, 
he can be court-martialed and receive 
a sentence up to 5 years. About January 
24, Zwicker called the committee and 
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advised that he had received orders di- 
recting that Peress be given an honor- 
able discharge at a date not to exceed 
90 days from the date of the order— 
roughly the end of March. Peress elect- 
ed to be discharged in 60 days. On 
January 30, Peress was called before the 
committee, at which time he was a 
major still on active duty at Camp Kil- 
mer. To all questions he took the fifth 
amendment. On February 1, I wrote a 
letter to the Secretary of the Army re- 
questing that his discharge not be grant- 
ed and that court-martial proceedings 
be conducted against him. ‘This letter 
was received by the Secretary of the 
Army on the same day and Zwicker ad- 
mitted that he knew I had made this 
request. On February 2, 1 day after my 
request, Peress was given an honorable 
discharge by Zwicker. This made im- 
possible any court-martial proceedings. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And that Irving Peress had 
attended CCNY from 1933 to 1936? 

Mr. ANastos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And attended NYU from 
1936 to 1940? 

Mr. ANastos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENNEDY, And was a card-carrying 
Communist member from 1948 to 1952? 

Mr. Anastos. Of course, I can’t remember 
the exact dates as I sit here now—— 

Mr. KENNEDY. But you can remember that 
he mentioned 

Mr. ANaAsTos. I remember he gave me in- 
formation concerning everything that you 
have mentioned. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Something about his being 
a Communist Party member? 

Mr. ANASTOS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kennepy. And information that he 
was a Communist Party organizer? 

Mr. ANASToS. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And he was registered in 
New York City from 1943 to 1952 with the 
American Labor Party and had been an of- 
ficial in the American Labor Party? 

Mr. ANastos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And that for a couple of 


years he had subscribed to the Daily Worker? 


Mr. ANnasTos. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Do you remember his men- 
tioning the fact that he subscribed to the 
Daily Worker? 

Mr. ANasTos. Yes; I do. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And that he attended a 
fund-raising party for the 11 Communists 
who were being tried? 

Mr. ANasTos. Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And the information re- 
garding his mother, Sarah, and the fact she 
was registered in the Labor Party from 1942 
to 1949? 

Mr. ANxaAsros. Ves. 

Mr, KENNEDY. You remember his giving 
information regarding his mother, Sarah? 

Mr. Anastos. That is right. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And his wife, Elaine; do you 
remember him mentioning his wife, Elaine? 

Mr. ANnastos. I distinctly remember that 
General Zwicker gave me information that 
his wife, Elaine—— 


That is to say, not Zwicker’s wife, 
Elaine, but Peress’ wife, Elaine— 


was a member of the Communist Party and 
that she held Communist Party meetings 
at her home. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Did he also give you cer- 
tain home addresses of Irving Peress? 

Mr. ANaAsTos. Yes; he did. I remember 
that. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Now you testified before the 
Watkins committee; is that true? 

Mr. Anastos. That is true, 

Mr. KENNEDY. The information you gave 
that committee is accurate and the truth? 
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Mr. Axasros. It is absolutely accurate, and 
I want to stand on it. 


Later on, Mr. President, the McClel- 
lan committee called Miss Mary Morrill, 
a young lady of extremely high repute, 
and asked her about her role in the inci- 
dent. Miss Morrill confirmed that she 
had been asked to monitor the call by 
Mr. Anastos; that Mr. Anastos had dic- 
tated a memorandum of the conversa- 
tion with General Zwicker, on the basis 
of his notes and hers; and that nothing 
appeared in the memorandum contrary 
to her recollection of the telephone con- 
versation. The memorandum of that 
telephone conversation, dictated by Mr. 
Anastos with the aid of Miss Morrill, 
was immediately put into the commit- 
tee’s files. It is there today, as part 
of the committee's records. 

If I may recapitulate this testimony, it 
shows that in the files of the investiga- 
tions subcommittee is a memorandum 
to the effect that General Zwicker gave 
to Mr. Anastos, over the telephone, de- 
tailed security information concerning 
Major Peress. Mr. Anastos, who had 
participated in that telephone conver- 
sation; and Miss Morrill, who had mon- 
itored it, both testified under oath as 
to the accuracy of that memorandum. I 
may add that prior to the time of this 
telephone conversation, the subcommit- 
tee had no specific information what- 
soever concerning Major Peress; it did 
not even know his name—although we 
knew there was a Communist at that 
base. 

There was no other way for the com- 
mittee to have obtained this informa- 
tion except by consulting Peress’ secu- 
rity file, which was in the custody of 
General Zwicker, at Camp Kilmer. Not- 
withstanding those facts, General Zwick- 
er denied under oath before the McClel- 
lan committee that he had given to Mr. 
Anastos the security information in 
question. 

On the basis of this testimony, on 
April 12, 1955, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], as chairman of 
the subcommittee, wrote the Justice De- 
partment—with the approval of the en- 
tire committee—and suggested an in- 
quiry as to whether General Zwicker’s 
testimony involved a violation of the 
perjury statute. For more than 19 
months, Mr, President, the Justice De- 
partment sat on the case, and refused, 
despite numerous proddings by the Mc- 
Clelian committee, to indicate how it was 
going to dispose of the matter. Finally, 
on December 11, 1956, the Justice De- 
partment sent to Chairman MCCLELLAN 
a letter which I shall now read. Mr. 
President, I hope that you and all Mem- 
bers of the Senate will listen to this 
gobbledygook: 

DECEMBER 11, 1956. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, 

Chairman, Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, Committee 
on Government Operations, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator: This is to advise you con- 
cerning the disposition of the case involving 
Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker of the United 
States Army. 

The complex legal and factual problems 
involved in this matter have been carefully 
considered and all the evidence developed 
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has been examined in the light of the tech- 
nical requirements necessary to establish 
an offense under the existing law. As a re- 
sult of this study, it has been concluded 
that a criminal prosecution will not be un- 
dertaken. The case is being closed in the 
Criminal Division. 

The Secretary of the Army is also being 
advised of this decision. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN OLNEY III. 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Mr. President, while two colonels 
worked full time for a year in checking 
the case of Zwicker, they never once 
contacted either Miss Morrill or Mr. 
Anastos. I wish to say to the able mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee 
that I cannot conceive—I simply cannot 
get it through my mind—why, when they 
were asked to conduct an investigation 
of this matter, the case of a man accused 
of perjury, whom we are apparently 
about to promote today, they did not 
call Olney and ask him why he sat on 
this case for 19 months and what the 
technical difficulties were that prevented 
a prosecution for perjury after he had 
2 witnesses—and 2 are all that are 
needed in a perjury case. I should very 
much like to get an answer from one of 
the members of the Armed Services 
Committee as to why those witnesses 
were not called. 

Thus, after 19 months of doing noth- 
ing, the Justice Department decided that 
for technical reasons General Zwicker 
should not be prosecuted for perjury. 
As I read it, the clear implication of this 
letter is that even the Justice Depart- 
ment felt that General Zwicker had lied, 
and that only technical difficulties stood 
in the way of a successful perjury action 
against him. 

In spite of these events, the adminis- 
tration had the temerity to send Zwick- 
er's name to the Senate for promotion. 

Let me add that during the past 2 
years, Army investigators have been hard 
at work, attempting to vindicate General 
Zwicker. Two colonels, I understand, 
have been on the job full time or almost 
full time. However, Secretary of the 
Army Brucker admitted to the Armed 
Services Committee that the Army in- 
vestigators, whatever else they have been 
doing, never once approached either Mr. 
Anastos or Miss Morrill in order to ob- 
tain their version of the affair. 

All of these facts were brought to the 
attention of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, which held hearings on the Zwicker 
nomination last month. 

I am very happy there are so many 
members of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee present here today. It indicates a 
healthy interest in this case. I am ex- 
tremely disappointed, however, to see so 
few of the other Senators, who must vote 
upon the promotion of a man guilty of 
perjury. 

All these facts were brought to the at- 
tention of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, which held hearings on the Zwicker 
nomination last month. It was the gen- 
eral consensus of that committee, I be- 
lieve, and if Iam wrong I hope I will be 
corrected, that General Zwicker had lied 
to the McClellan committee. I cite one 
passage from the transcript that I think 
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is illustrative of the sentiments of the 
committee members: 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Mr. Chairman, one 
more question. Mr. Kennedy, boiled right 
down, what you have said in answer to my 
inquiry, boiled right down, it is your opinion 
that Zwicker answered these questions: “I 
did not,” to protect himself from having 
violated a Government security regulation 
the year before; isn’t that about it? 


Do the Senators understand the un- 
usual character of that question, which 
is to the effect that a man perjured him- 
self so as to protect himself from a vio- 
lation of a security regulation? If he 
wanted to protect himself from a viola- 
tion of security regulations, all he had 
to do was cite the regulations and refuse 
to answer, and not perjure himself. 

Mr. Kennedy’s answer was: 

Mr. KENNEDY. And putting himself in 
great personal difficulty with the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. That was his 


motive in answering those questions that 
way. 


I ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] if he appreciates up- 
on hindsight, the unusual character of 
that question? He was saying to Mr. 
Kennedy the reason General Zwicker 
perjured himself was to protect himself 
from a violation of security regulations, 
when all he had to do was say, “I can- 
not answer because of security regula- 
tions.” 

Mr. Kennedy said: 


That is what I believe, Senator SALTON- 
STALL, 

Senator Brinces. Certainly the testimony 
read by Senator Case confirms the telephone 
conversation wihout any question of doubt. 


The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] was referring to the tele- 
phone conversation with Anastos. 

Senator Case. I think that General Zwicker 
after he was assured he was talking with 
Anastos too, he just opened up. 

Senator Brinces. I think a general conclu- 
sion can be drawn from that all right. 


After the hearing, the Armed Services 
Committee ordered a special investiga- 
tion of the case to be conducted by two 
of the outstanding Senators on the 
committee, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripcrs] and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. What hap- 
pened during the course of that investi- 
gation, I do not know. If I am wrong 
I hope I will be corrected, but there was 
a bobtail investigation by the Armed 
Services Committee as a whole, at which 
it was decided not to call Mr. Anastos, 
Miss Morrill, or Mr. Olney. What hap- 
pened during the course of that investi- 
gation? Again, I do not know. 

Why the committee voted, ultimately, 
to confirm, I do not know. I do know 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] both refused to 
recommend that the Senate confirm the 
promotion. I do know that the White 
House, and the Pentagon, brought tre- 
mendous pressure to bear on the mem- 
bers of the committee, urging them to 
support the nomination. I do know that 
two of the Senators on the committee, 
other than the Senator from New Hamp- 
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shire and the Senator from Virginia, 
said in executive session that while they 
realized Zwicker had lied, they did not 
feel that this affected his bravery, and 
that therefore he should be promoted. 
I know also that one of the Senators—a 
third Senator—received word from the 
White House that a failure to confirm 
Zwicker would mean dishonoring West 
Point, if you please, and therefore that 
Zwicker should be promoted. I will not 
name the Senators who voiced these sen- 
timents. They know who they are, and 
can identify themselves if they choose. 

Let me digress here, Mr. President, to 
say shat I know, as is usual when I op- 
pose a nomination of the President, or 
when I oppose him on some issue, the 
story goes forth that “McCarTHY is fight- 
ing President Eisenhower.” I never have 
indulged in any personalities with Eisen- 
hower, nor will I ever be provoked to do 
so. Regardless of who may be in the 
White House, I shall stand up and fight 
the issues as I see them. 

As the Chair knows, as a Senator he 
stands up, raises his right hand, as I do, 
and takes practically the same oath of 
office the President takes. 

I believe the Chair will recall that I 
fought my great and good friend, Robert 
Taft, on issues. One very important is- 
sue had to do with housing. I redrafted 
the entire housing bill in the session of 
1948. It was against Bob Taft’s wishes 
originally. He finally voted for it and 
supported it wholeheartedly. There 
never was any feeling that there was a 
fight between Bob Taft and me. We re- 
mained good friends right down to the 
date of his death. 

I merely emphasize this to show that 
my opposition to Zwicker has nothing to 
do whatsoever with my feeling toward 
President Eisenhower, any respect which 
I might have for him, or any lack of re- 
spect which I might entertain for the 
palace guard. 

I have no wish to impugn the motives 
or the competence of the Armed Services 
Committee in general. For many mem- 
bers of that committee I have a great 
deal of respect. I hope that today they 
will be able to give the Senate some plau- 
sible reason for having supported this 
nomination. 

You will recall, Mr. President, the slo- 
gan that swept the country a couple of 
years ago. That slogan was “Who pro- 
moted Peress?” If the present nomina- 
tion should be confirmed, the people of 
the United States will be entitled to raise 
the cry with equal vigor, “Who promoted 
Zwicker?” I sincerely hope that the 
Senate will forestall that development by 
refusing to confirm. 

I know there are those who feel that 
Senators who are members of a com- 
mittee should not be criticized, but I 
frankly think that if the Senate confirms 
the promotion of Zwicker it will not only 
be a disgrace to the Senate, it will be a 
disgrace to the entire Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
these two nominations en bloc? The 
yeas 2 nays have been ordered. 

Mr. Mr. President, the 
yeas . nays have been ordered, as 
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the Chair states. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is, Shall the nomination 
of Brig. Gen. Ralph Wise Zwicker to be 
a brigadier general in the Regular Army 
of the United States, and also the nom- 
ination of the same officer to be a major 
general in the Army of the United States, 
be confirmed? Under a previous order 
these nominations are being considered 
en bloc. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services which 
considers nominations for promotion, I 
filed a report in this case recommending 
confirmation by the Senate of the pro- 
motion of General Zwicker. 

These nominations came to the Sen- 
ate with a group of other nominations, 
and were referred to our subcommittee. 
Objection was filed by the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin to the approval of 
the nominations. They were therefore 
taken off the regular list and placed be- 
fore the full committee. The full Com- 
mittee on Armed Services heard testi- 
mony in the case. 

We had before the committee the 
sworn testimony of the witnesses to 
whom reference has been made, Mr. 
Anastos and Miss Morrill, given under 
oath in previous proceedings. That tes- 
timony was presented to the committee 
at the beginning of the hearings. It 
was furnished in special excerpt form 
by the Committee on Government Oper- 
I remember being furnished 
with a copy, which I took to my office 
and read. 

There was a recess until some time 
later, and further testimony was taken. 
We had before us the testimony which 
was given by Miss Morrill and Mr. Ana- 
stos. We had the testimony of Gen- 
eral Zwicker, as given in prior hear- 
ings before Senate committees. We 
had before us at this hearing also Gen- 
eral Zwicker himself. After a most 
thorough examination of the General in 
connection with all the allegations, in 
the light of the sworn testimony which 
we had in the Recorp I reached the con- 
clusion that he was not guilty of perjury, 
and that his record as an officer was 
outstanding. Therefore it was my posi- 
tion that the nominations should be rec- 
ommended for approval. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? d 
Mr. STENNIS. Ishall be glad to yield 

in a moment. 

-I would not undertake to speak for 
any other Senator. However, as has al- 
ready been brought out, every vote that 
was recorded was in favor of the promo- 
tion of General Zwicker. At that time 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brees] and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd] withheld their votes, 
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In answer to the suggestion about call- 
ing other witnesses, I was fully convinced 
that all the facts had been covered in 
the sworn testimony. We had the testi- 
mony before us in printed form for our 
study. I did study it. 

There was one point that had some 
bearing on the charges and counter- 
charges, and that was that all the way 
through it was shown that General 
Zwicker from the beginning took a lead 
in trying to find out and expose Peress. 

However, to go back to the very merits 
of the case, the sworn testimony not only 
failed to convince me that General 
Zwicker was guilty of any perjury, but I 
was convinced that he was not guilty of 
any perjury, and that therefore he was 
certainly entitled to have that charge 
dismissed and to stand on his military 
record. 

I am glad now to yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator this question? Would 
the fact that the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], two of the 
outstanding Members of the Senate, were 
appointed to investigate this matter, and 
refused to vote for confirmation have 
any significance in the Senator’s mind? 
Can he explain that? Can he also ex- 
plain why that investigation was never 
conducted, and why the Senator from 
New Hampshire and the Senator from 
Virginia were called off? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi can speak only for himself, 
although he will agree with the Senator 
from Wisconsin that the Senator from 
New Hampshire and the Senator from 
Virginia are outstanding Senators. Ido 
not believe that either one of them was 
called off, so far as that was concerned, 
but I know nothing about it, of course. 
So far as the question of bringing any 
other witnesses before the subcommittee 
is concerned, I did not hear any recom- 
mendation that any witnesses be brought 
before it or not be brought before it. I 
do remember that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia wanted to abstain from voting at 
that time because he had not read all 
the testimony, or had not heard all the 
testimony, I believe he said, that had 
been given. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. As I recall, he re- 
served his right to vote as he might see 
fit later. I am not attempting to answer 
for anyone except myself. I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe the Sena- 
tor said he did not hear the suggestion 
that any other witnesses be brought be- 
fore the subcommittee or not be brought 
before it. During the hearings before 
the subcommittee, unless I am badly 
misinformed, the suggestion was made 
that certain witnesses be called. I do 
not like to bandy the name of any Sena- 
tor in the Chamber, but one of the Sen- 
ators who is present on the floor ob- 
jected to such a course being followed, 
and made the remark that it would be 
going over an old field again, or some- 
thing like that. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I do not remember 
anything like that happening. If it did 
happen, it was not in my hearing. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Can the Senator 
tell me this? I was present when the 
able Senator from Georgia IMr. 
RUSSELL]—I believe I was present, and if 
I was not present, I read it in the news- 
paper immediately afterward—ap- 
pointed the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brrpcrs] to investigate 
the matter and report to the committee. 
I am wondering why that was not done. 
It is significant to me that neither of 
those Senators would vote to confirm the 
nomination of Zwicker. I wonder if I 
am correct when I say that both Sena- 
tors were appointed to conduct an in- 
vestigation, The Senator from Georgia 
is present. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not understand 
that the Senator from Virginia or the 
Senator from New Hampshire were ap- 
pointed to conduct any particular kind 
of investigation. The Chair did, as is 
often done in such cases, appoint those 
Senators to determine the names of any 
additional witnesses the committee 
should hear with respect to this matter. 
Prior to the time when that appoint- 
ment was made, the full committee had 
voted to call General Zwicker before it. 
Those two Senators were appointed, as is 
often done in such cases, so that a 
smaller group could suggest to the com- 
mittee the names of additional witnesses 
who should be heard, if those Senators 
felt that additional witnesses should be 
heard. Neither Senator insisted on the 
committee hearing any other witnesses, 
and did not suggest the names of any 
additional witnesses that the committee 
should hear. 

Although I hesitate to speak for the 
Senator from Virginia, I did hear him 
say that he had been engaged daily in 
the hearings on the tax bill, and had 
been unable to attend any of the hear- 
ings. He said he desired to withhold his 
vote, without prejudice, until he had had 
an opportunity to read the record. I 
have no information as to the conclusion 
the Senator reached. He will be able 
to speak for himself. 

Mr, McCARTHY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield so 
that I may ask a question of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am extremely 
curious to know why only witnesses 
favorable to Zwicker were called, and 
why no other witnesses were called. The 
committee called Zwicker, but it did not 
call Olney, Anastos, or Miss Morrill. I 
Simply cannot follow that reasoning at 
all. I assume there must be a good ex- 
planation for it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can understand how 
the Senator from Wisconsin might have 
conducted the inquiry had it been in his 
hands. Some witnesses might have been 
examined and others not. However, the 
only witness the committee summoned 
was the man involved, General Zwicker. 
Here was a man who had given 30 years 
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of his life to the Army and had had a 
distinguished career. Without regard to 
any precedent that may have been set 
in any other hearing before any other 
committee, we felt as a simple matter of 
decency and propriety we should hear 
him, The committee voted unanimously 
to call him before it. He was accom- 
panied by the Secretary of the Army, who 
made a statement at the conclusion of 
General Zwicker’s testimony. 

The committee did not summon the 
Secretary of the Army, although we are 
always glad to have the Secretary of the 
Army appear before the committee on 
any important matter that relates to the 
Department of the Army. There is cer- 
tainly nothing unusual to have him show 
some interest in a case which affects the 
Department of the Army. We heard 
the Senator from Wisconsin and we per- 
mitted him to bring before the com- 
mittee Mr. Kennedy, who, as I recall, was 
not on the staff of the committee at the 
time of the original hearings. We per- 
mitted the very fullest of expression on 
the part of those witnesses, regardless of 
whether they expressed views or opin- 
ions or conclusions which were not pred- 
icated upon any first-hand knowledge 
of the instances involved. The commit- 
tee feels—certainly the chairman of the 
committee feels, and no other member 
of the committee desired to hear any 
other witnesses—that after we had de- 
voted 3 days to the hearing we had dis- 
charged our responsibility and we are 
perfectly willing to stand on it now on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator did 
have before him the fact that there was 
a telephone conversation which had been 
monitored and written down immedi- 
ately after the monitoring, which 
showed perjury, and he had the testi- 
mony of Zwicker before the Watkins 
committee, in which he admitted the 
perjury. I wonder by what wild stretch 
of the imagination 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Wisconsin may have concluded that it 
showed perjury. The committee went 
into it as thoroughly as it knew how, 
and the committee voted 12 to 0 to re- 
port the nomination. So there was a 
slight difference of opinion on the part 
of the majority of the committee and 
the Senator from Wisconsin. We had 
before us testimony on this matter which 
had been gone over on at least 3 other 
occasions—I am not sure whether it was 
4, but certainly at least 3 occasions— 
and we permitted the Senator from Wis- 
consin to bring Mr. Kennedy before the 
committee, to read into the record the 
testimony of Mr. Anastos, to whom he 
refers, and of the young lady, to whom 
he refers. They had testified on this 
matter at least twice before. We had all 
that testimony before us. I, as one mem- 
ber of the committee, read all that testi- 
mony. The other members of the com- 
mittee read it and concluded that there 
was not sufficient substance in the mat- 
ter to warrant a charge of perjury 
against General Zwicker. This was a 
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very confused picture, I may say to the 
Senator. 

A number of investigations were then 
in progress. The committee presided 
over by the Senator from Wisconsin was 
investigating, and it was a very active 
committee. It had a number of staff 
members. There was ample room for a 
mistake to have been made in this mat- 
ter on the part of Mr. Anastos, Miss Mor- 
rill, or, indeed, of General Zwicker, with- 
out attributing any willful perjury to 
anyone. In my judgment, there is 
absolutely nothing in the record which 
would have justified the conclusion that 
General Zwicker was guilty of perjury, or 
which would warrant the Senate in de- 
stroying the life and reputation of a man 
who has contributed immeasurably to 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
in the wars in which this country has 
been engaged. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator yields the floor, I won- 
der if I may ask him one more question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARTHY. As I understood the 
Senator from Georgia, he stated that 
the vote in the committee was 12 to 0 
that Zwicker did not commit perjury. 
Am I correct in my understanding—if I 
am not, I should certainly like to be 
corrected—that two of the Senators pres- 
ent and voting, while they voted to con- 
firm the nomination, expressed the 
opinion that Zwicker was guilty of lying 
before the committee, but that they felt 
other facts outweighed that considera- 
tion? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Wisconsin will have to ask questions of 
those Senators themselves. I shall not 
undertake to stand upon the floor of the 
Senate and explain their statements 
made in the committee. 

I will say for myself that if I had been 
convinced that Zwicker had been guilty 
of perjury in this matter, and if I 
thought pressures might have been put 
on him, I would have voted against the 
confirmation of his nomination. 

I was deeply concerned about the mat- 
ter when it first arose. I went into it 
and came to the inescapable conclusion 
that there was nothing in the record 
which would have stood for 2 minutes in 
a court of law to indicate that there was 
evidence of perjury on the part of 
Zwicker. Indeed, the committee would 
have been subject to very severe criti- 
cism if it had taken any action other 
than that which it did take. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield once 
more? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, although the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
has the floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think this mat- 
ter is extremely important. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is the chairman of 
the committee. He has told the Senate 
that the vote was 12 to 0 that Zwicker 
was not guilty of perjury. I think the 
Senator from Georgia owes it to the 
Senate to state whether or not it is true 
that at least 2, and I am informed per- 
haps 3, Senators who voted for the con- 
firmation of Zwicker’s nomination said 
that Zwicker was guilty of perjury. 
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If I may ask two questions, I shall ask 
the Senator why Olney, in the Criminal 
Division, held the matter for 19 months, 
and then did not write to say that 
Zwicker was guilty of perjury, but said 
that for technical reasons it was felt 
the Government could not prosecute. 
Could the Senator state why Olney was 
not called before the committee to state 
what the technical reasons were? 

I myself think it is a tremendous re- 
flection upon the Army, when there was 
a clear-cut case of perjury. It could not 
be anything else. There was the moni- 
tored telephone conversation. There 
was a United States attorney, who sat 
on the case for 19 months, and then said, 
“I am giving it up only for technical 
reasons.” 

Here we have Senators who have voted 
in committee to confirm the nomination 
but who have said they thought Zwicker 
was lying. I believe it is in the nature of 
a reflection upon the Senate, I think 
the able Senator from Georgia might 
comment on that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I have no desire 
whatever to comment on the remarks of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The committee went into the mat- 
ter with the idea and hope of being able 
to establish some general facts, and not 
with the idea of either creating or con- 
firming mere suspicion. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Wisconsin has said, I did 
make a statement when the matter was 
heard before the Committee on Armed 
Services that, so far as I was concerned, 
we were plowing old ground. 

I had heard the evidence before, be- 
cause I sat with the Senator from Wis- 
consin on the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigation when it investigated the 
Peress matter. Indeed, I have heard 
General Zwicker testify three times, 
counting the hearing before the Armed 
Services Committee. 

The Senator from Wisconsin stated 
very accurately and very forcefully the 
testimony which was given at the hear- 
ing before the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations and also before the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

I have spent much time listening to 
witnesses. I have learned that there is 
often great inaccuracy in the recollection 
of witnesses. As the Senator from Wis- 
consin has made plain, there was a direct 
conflict between the testimony given by 
Mr. Anastos and Miss Morrill, and that 
given by General Zwicker. If I had 
drawn the inference which the Senator 
from Wisconsin drew from that conflict 
of testimony, I would have voted against 
the promotion of General Zwicker. How- 
ever, I made an appraisal of the evidence, 
and reached the abiding conviction that 
the testimony of General Zwicker in 
denial of the testimony of the other two 
witnesses is true. In saying that, I do 
not refiect in any way upon the other 
two witnesses. 

I think this is, in all probability, a case 
of honest mistake arising out of the 
fallible recollections of witnesses. The 
testimony showed beyond all doubt that 
before Mr. Anastos called General 
Zwicker, he had received information 
concerning Major Peress, although he did 
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not know Major Peress’ name. Mr. 
Anastos called General Zwicker and 
stated to General Zwicker, so General 
Zwicker testified, certain of the informa- 
tion he, Anastos, had received. The in- 
formation was so accurate that it en- 
abled General Zwicker to identify the 
person to whom Mr. Anastos was refer- 
ring as Major Peress. 

I think that in all probability when 
Mr. Anastos dictated the memorandum 
to Miss Morrill, he inserted in the memo- 
randum both the information he had 
acquired before he called General 
Zwicker and the information he received 
from General Zwicker. General Zwicker, 
as I recall, testified that in that con- 
versation he did give information from 
the personnel file to Mr. Anastos. 

As I say, there was a conflict in evi- 
dence. Several conclusions can be 
drawn from the testimony. One can 
draw the inference that one witness or 
another had testified untruthfully. One 
could also draw the inference from the 
testimony that the discrepancy in the 
testimony of the witnesses was due to 
the fallibility of human recollection. 
There are many good persons who dis- 
agree in their testimony. 

I call attention to the substantial dis- 
agreements among the writers of the 
Four Gospels. I wish to read from the 
King James version of the Bible the ac- 
counts which the writers of the Synoptic 
Gospels gave concerning the legend 
which was written over the cross on 
which the Savior was crucified. If Sen- 
ators will follow my reading, they will 
see that each one of the four Evangelists 
gave different testimony on that point. 

I read first from the 27th chapter of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, the 37th verse: 

- And set up over His and His accusation 
written, This is Jesus the King of the Jews, 


In the Gospel according to St. Mark, 
chapter 15, the 26th verse reads as 
follows: 


And the superscription of His accusation 
was written over, The King of the Jews. 


I now turn to the Gospel according to 
St. Luke, and find these words in chapter 
23, the 38th verse: 

And a superscription also was written over 
Him in letters of Greek, and Latin, and He- 
brew, This is the King of the Jews. 


The Gospel according to St. John, 
chapter 19, verse 19, contains this ac- 
count relating to the same fact: 

And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the 
cross. And the writing was, Jesus of Naza- 
reth the King of the Jews. 


Mr. President, we observe that all four 
accounts on that point, as contained in 
the four Gospels, differ. If such great 
and good men as the writers of the Gos- 
pels can honestly disagree in their testi- 
mony concerning the same fact, then it 
is quite possible that Mr. Anastos, Miss 
Morrill, and General Zwicker could quite 
honestly disagree. That is the conclu- 
sion I reached. 

As I have said, I was convinced that 
General Zwicker was telling the truth 
about the matter; and that the testi- 
mony of the other witnesses was in 
error, due to a confusion of the informa- 
tion which Mr. Anastos already had with 
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the information he got from General 
Zwicker. That being true, I came to the 
conclusion that no perjury was com- 
mitted by anyone; and that in view of 
the distinguished career General Zwicker 
had had in the service of his country, he 
was entitled to this promotion. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, Mr. President; I am 
delighted to yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
North Carolina is a very able lawyer. 
After the committee voted unanimously 
to send that record to the Department of 
Justice, because of perjury, and after the 
criminal division—after constant, week 
after week, urging by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] that they do 
something about it, one way or the 
other—had sat on it for 19 months, and 
when they did not say Zwicker was 
guilty of perjury, but said, “Because of 
technical difficulties, we feel it not wise 
to prosecute,” does not the Senator from 
North Carolina, as a lawyer, believe that 
before this body is asked to act one way 
or the other on the nominations, it should 
know what the technical difficulties are, 
and whether those in the Department felt 
Zwicker was guilty of perjury? They 
had 2 Army colonels working for ap- 
proximately 2 years on the case. They 
must have had some information, 

Does not the Senator from North Car- 
olina believe that we should call him 
before the committee, and have him 
give an accounting, before we vote on 
these nominations? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I reply to 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin by stating that I do not think so, 
because the responsibility for passing on 
this matter rested upon the members of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
rather than upon Mr. Olney. I had to 
pass on it according to my own judg- 
ment as to what the testimony showed. 
On that point, I do not believe the opin- 
ion of the Assistant Attorney General, 
Mr. Olney, would have been of any as- 
sistance to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent en bloc to these nominations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Douglas Malone 
Allott Ervin Mansfield 
Anderson Frear. Martin, Iowa 
Barrett Green Martin, Pa. 
Beall Hayden McCarthy 
Bible Hennings McNamara 
Bush Hickenlooper Monroney 
Butler Hill Morton 
Capehart Holland Mundt 
Carlson Hruska Murray 
Carroll Humphrey Neuberger 
Case, N. J. Ives O'Mahoney 
Case, S. Dak. Jackson Pastore 
Chavez Javits Payne 
Church Johnson, Tex. Potter 

Clark Johnston, S. C. Purtell 
Cooper Kefauver Robertson 
Cotton Knowland Russell 
Curtis Kuchel Saltonstall 
Dirksen Magnuson Smith, Maine 
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Sparkman Thurmond Wiley 
Stennis Thye williams 
Symington Watkins Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, 

Under the previous order, the pending 
nominations are to be voted on en bloc. 

The question is, Will the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the nominations? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE], 
the Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Scorr], the Senator from Florida, [Mr. 
SmatHers!, and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELV] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone}, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scott), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
SMaTHERS| would each vote “Yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
the Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
Revercoms], and the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are detained on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SmitH] would vote 
“Yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 2, as follows: 


YEAS—70 
Aiken Cooper Hruska 
Allott Cotton Humphrey 
Anderson Curtis ves 
Barrett Dirksen Jackson 
Beall Douglas Javits 
Bible Dworshak Johnson, Tex, 
Bush Eastland Johnston, S. C. 
Butler Ellender Kefauver 
Capehart Ervin Knowland 
Carlson Frear Kuchel 
Carroll Green Magnuson 
Case, N. J. Hayden Mansfield 
Case, S. Dak. Hennings Martin, Iowa 
Chavez Hickenlooper Martin, Pa. 
Church Hill McNamara 
Clark Holland Monroney 
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Morton Purtell Thurmond 
Mundt Robertson Thye 
Murray Russell Watkins 
Neuberger Saltonstall Wiley 
O'Mahoney Smith, Maine Williams 
Pastore Sparkman Young 
Payne Stennis 
Potter Symington 
* NAYS—2 
Malone McCarthy 
NOT VOTING—24 

Bennett Gore Morse 
Blakley Jenner Neely 
Bricker Kennedy Revercomb 
Bridges Kerr Schoeppet 
Byrd Langer Scott 
Flanders Lausche Smathers 
Pulbright Long Smith, N. J. 
Goldwater McClellan Talmadge 


So the nominations were confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be im- 
mediately notified of the confirmations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. ö 


AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1314) to extend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, and for other purposes, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I have sent 
to the desk and ask that it be made 
the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 2, strike out all of line 4. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair), The Senator from 
California. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
only controversy, so far as I know, on the 
bill will be this amendment which I am 
offering, to strike out the last line in the 
bill, which line would delete section 304 
of the act. 

On this amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays, so that all Senators will be 
on notice, 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask for the yeas and nays 
on this amendment again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been asked for again. 
There is a sufficient second, and the yeas 
and nays are ordered. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, this 
amendment merely strikes out line 4, 
on page 2, of Senate bill 1314, which 
reads: 
(4) Section 304 of such act is deleted. 


From a simple statement of its lan- 
guage, the amendment perhaps would 
not appear to be particularly important. 
I realize there is an honest difference of 
opinion as to the public policy involved, 
but I wish to invite attention to the fact 
that section 304, which it is proposed to 
delete but which would remain in the 
law if my amendment should be agreed 
to, reads as follows: 

Src. 304. The President shall exercise the 
authority contained herein (1) to assist 
friendly nations to be independent of trade 
with the U. S. S. R. or nations dominated or 
controlied by the U. S. S. R. for food, raw 
materials and markets, and (2) to assure 
that agricultural commodities sold or trans- 
ferred hereunder do not result in increased 
availability of those or like commodities to 
unfriendly nations. 


That is the language which it is pro- 
posed to delete. I shall debate the 
amendment at a later date, but I wished 
to put all Senators on notice concerning 
the purport of the amendment. 


ANALYSIS OF REPORT OF SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND 
ELECTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
RELATING TO CAMPAIGN EXPEN- 
DITURES AND CONTRIBUTIONS 
IN THE 1956 GENERAL ELECTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
Thursday, March 28, 1957, on pages 
A2533-A2534 of the Appendix, there ap- 
pears under the extension of remarks of 
the Honorable RICHARD M. SIMPSON, of 
Pennsylvania, reference to three articles 
written by Raymond Moley. These arti- 
cles were published by the Waterbury 
Republican, February 22, 1957, and by 
Newsweek magazine on March 4 and 
again on March 11, 1957. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 29, 1957, appearing on pages 
4773-4796, are alleged analyses of the re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections relating to campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures in the 1956 
general election, 2nd remarks pertaining 
thereto by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY |]. 

Mr. President, I might add at this 
time that the offices of all these Senators 
have been notified cf my intention to 
make these remarks this afternoon. 

The article which appeared in the 
Waterbury Republican and Newsweek 
magazine by Mr. Moley and the state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, by 
Senator SCHOEPPEL, chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, and which fills some 16 pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, all relate 
to the subcommittee’s report on cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures 
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during the 1956 general election cam- 
paigns, and purport to point out glaring 
flaws, omissions, misrepresentations, and 
other errors tending, according to the 
authors of these writings and statements, 
to mislead the American public concern- 
ing the source of campaign contributions 
and the manner in which expenditures 
were made, and to bring discredit upon 
the Republican Party. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Kansas has submitted a statement after 
weeks of study of the subcommittee re- 
port, and he has charged that errors 
which appear in the report render it of 
very doubtful value. Mr. Moley, like- 
wise, prepared his articles after a private 
study of the subcommittee report. 

In neither case was information ob- 
tained to refute the findings of the sub- 
committee from any source except the re- 
port itself. 

Shortly after the March 4 edition of the 
Newsweek magazine was distributed, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Laverty of Fort Worth, Tex., who referred 
to the article by Mr. Moley, and asked for 
my views concerning Mr. Moley’s criti- 
cism. The text of that letter is as 
follows: 

Fort WORTH, TEX., March 4, 1957. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: My husband and I have 
long been an admirer of yours; we felt that 
you were honest and courageous. Enclosed 
is an article from Newsweek written by Ray- 
mond Moley, who, I understand, is an au- 
thority in his field. In this article, he ques- 
tions your judgment, as well as your in- 
tegrity. 

We would be interested in your views on 
this article. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Laverty. 


On March 12, 1957, I mailed an an- 
swering letter to the Lavertys and an- 
swered not only the article which ap- 
peared in the Newsweek magazine of 
March 4, 1957, but also a subsequent one 
which appeared on March 11,1957. The 
text of my letter is as follows: 


Marcu 12, 1957. 
Mr. and Mrs, F. W. Laverty, 
Fort Worth, Tez. 

Dear Mr. AND. MRS. Laverty: I have read 
the article by Mr. Raymond Moley which 
appeared in the March 4 edition of Newsweek 
magezine and which you enclosed with your 
letter of the same date. A subsequent arti- 
ele by the same author appears in Newsweek 
magazine of March 11, dealing with the 
same subject—the report of the Subcommit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections on the 1956 
general election. 

I will not comment on the editorial policy 
of Mr. Moley, but a thorough review of the 
activities of the subcommittee during the 
1956 campaign, and a study of its report 
should reveal to any interested and impartial 
observer that the work of the subcommittee 
was completely bipartisan and objective in 
all of its functions. Further, all of the ac- 
tions of the subcommittee were performed 
with the unanimous consent of its members. 
Not until the report was finally published 
was there a dissenting opinion voiced. 

Toward the end of August 1956, the sub- 
committee unanimously agreed to conduct 
a thorough investigation into campaign fi- 
nances on the Federal level, and, as far as 
practicable, on the State level. Subcom- 
mittee questionnaires were prepared and 
after approval by the committee, were mailed 
to all senatorial candidates, political com- 
mittees, labor unions, and other political or- 
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ganizations whose names and addresses were 
capable of being ascertained through all 
possible sources. The subcommittee re- 
quested all of these individuals and groups 
to report concerning cash on hand, con- 
tributions received, expenditures made, of 
whatever nature, during the 1956 campaign. 
Reports received from national committees 
and other national organizations covered the 
entire year. Reports from State and local 
organizations were for a lesser period of time 
because it was not possible to canvass the 
entire field during the limited time available 
to the subcommittee. 

The reports which were received from all 
sources were signed and duly sworn to, or 
affirmed by the candidates themselves or by 
responsible officers of the committees or 
other organizations. From these sworn re- 
ports which were received by the subcom- 
mittee and from the sworn reports received 
by the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and by the Secretary of the United 
States Senate, the subcommittee obtained 
the information which is disclosed in its 
report on the 1956 general election. 

There are no allegations or insinuations 
anywhere in the report of the subcommittee 
to the effect that any person, corporation, 
labor union, or other organization or asso- 
ciation gave contributions or made expendi- 
tures or attempted in any way to influence 
the result of an election or elections, unless 
the person, corporation, labor union, or other 
organization did in fact do so as reported in 
the sworn statements so filed. 

The report selected certain groups and 
disclosed contributions and expenditures by 
persons associated with such groups, and 
where persons were known to be associated 
with more than one group or corporation or 
labor union, such persons were named and 
their contributions or expenditures listed. 
In almost every case, the total of contribu- 
tions or expenditures was properly noted, 
so that the overall total of contributions 
and/or expenditures does not include du- 
plications or repetitions in any manner, Be- 
cause of the mass of material and figures 
gathered during this initial inquiry, it was 
not possible to avoid some errors, but these 
were inadvertent, and not due to any willful 
or deliberate attempt to mislead. 

Contributions and expenditures to or by 
the Democratic Party, the Republican Party, 
and other miscellaneous parties are all faith- 
fully reproduced in the report with the sole 
intent of disclosing the picture of campaign 
financing accurately and objectively without 
intent to focus improper attention on any 
party, person, or other organization. 

The study which was conducted by the 
subcommittee during the 1956 campaign was 
the first effort of any Senate body to obtain 
as fully as possible information on the activi- 
ties and finances of all candidates, all com- 
mittees, and all other organizations or asso- 
ciations during a general election. Because 
of the magnitude of this undertaking and 
the limited time during which the invest- 
gation was conducted, as well as the fact 
that it was the first of its kind, the sub- 
committee readily admits that its report is 
not infallible. The report states that not 
every person, committee, or other organiza- 
tion or association which was active during 
the 1956 campaign was contacted by the sub- 
committee, or filed a report, and the total 
figures for contributions and expenditures, 
as reported, are not necessarily the com- 
plete totals for the year 1956. 

However, within the power and jurisdic- 
tion of the subcommittee, the very best job 
possible was accomplished, and it is the sin- 
cere wish of the subcommittee that its ef- 
forts will lead to improvements in existing 
legislation, and a more complete and de- 
tailed disclosure of campaign finances in the 
future. 

Thank you for your interest in this mat- 
ter and for calling my attention to the ar- 
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ticle which you forwarded. I hope that I 
have been able to answer your questions to 
your satisfaction. 
Sincerely yours, 
MIRKE MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections. 


On page 4790 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Friday, March 29, 1957, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] pointed out that he 
had received a letter from the president 
of the American Bar Association com- 
menting on the listing in the subcommit- 
tee report of contributions by individuals 
belonging to selected special groups, in- 
cluding the American Bar Association. 

Mr. President, the president of the 
American Bar Association, Mr. David F. 
Maxwell, on March 19, 1957, wrote to me 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections with respect to 
the listing of individuals identified with 
business and professional groups who 
contributed $5,000 or more during the 
1956 campaigns. A copy of Mr. Max- 
well’s letter was sent to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], and I assume it 
was this letter to which the Senator re- 
ferred in his remarks. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the letter received from Mr. Maxwell 
be printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
March 19, 1957. 
Hon, MIKE MANSFIELD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: In the February 
15, 1957, issue of the news magazine U. S. 
News & World Report there appeared an arti- 
cle on 1956 election-campaign contributions 
based upon information in the report of the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections of 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

One of the categories of contributions was 
headed in large type “Contributions to the 
two political parties by business and profes- 
sional people” and in smaller type “Individ- 
uals identified with business and profession- 
al groups who contributed $500 or more each 
in the 1956 campaign are listed in the Senate 
Elections Subcommittee report, The contri- 
butions.” Under this heading the name of 
the American Bar Association appeared fol- 
lowed by figures indicating contributions of 
85000 to the Republican and $2500 to the 
Democratic National Committees. 

Actually these were purely individual gifts 
of six men who happen to be members of the 
American Bar Association. But many of our 
members and others who read this article 
concluded the American Bar Association had 
made these contributions as evidenced by the 
number of letters of protest I received. This 
misunderstanding is unfortunate because the 
American Bar Association is of course a vol- 
untary service organization of the legal pro- 
fession which not only is strictly nonpartisan 
in all its operations but makes no political 
contributions whatever. 

Our board of governors was naturally dis- 
tressed by the implications contained in the 
report, and directed me to write you with 
respect to it. We realize there was no intent, 
on the part of the subcommittee or of the 
U. S. News & World Report, to cause embar- 
rassment to this association or any other, 
But we do respectfully submit that the prac- 
tice of linking purely personal contributions 
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of individual donors to an association to 
which they happen to belong, and lumping 
these individual gifts together in such a way 
to identify them with the association, leads 
inevitably to misinterpretations and is un- 
justified. 

That the particular contributions referred 
to were personal and completely unrelated to 
the American Bar Association is attested by 
the individuals who made them. Since all 
of these gentlemen have various other or- 
ganizational affiliations, we are at a loss to 
understand why this association was singled 
out as the organization with which their per- 
sonal gifts should be identified in the sub- 
committee's report, rather than any one of 
the other organizations to which they belong. 
For instance, Joseph W. Henderson, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the individuals listed as an 
American Bar Association contributor, hap- 
pens to be president of the Union League of 
Philadelphia which, as you know, is a Repub- 
lican club, and I am certain that his contri- 
bution was intended to be credited to that 
source, rather than to the American Bar As- 
sociation. On the other side of the aisle, 
Richard Bentley, of Chicago, is a member of 
Governor Stevenson’s former law firm. His 
contribution to the Stevenson campaign was 
sent on his law-firm stationery and was in- 
tended to be credited to the Volunteers for 
Stevenson. Neither of these gentlemen had 
the slightest idea that their contribution 
would be attributed to their membership in 
the American Bar Association, nor did they 
wish it to be. 

The American Bar Association membership 
of 90,000 includes men and women of both 
political parties. You can, therefore, under- 
stand why there was such widespread pro- 
test from members of both parties following 
the publication of the article in the U. S. 
News & World Report. Our association has 
existed to serve the legal profession and the 
public for 80 years. Its activities are con- 
ducted on a strictly nonpartisan basis; the 
legislative questions on which it takes posi- 
tions are those affecting the administration 
of justice and the public interest within the 
scope of the association’s objectives. 

It is our hope that your subcommitte will 
take whatever steps are necessary to prevent 
a recurrence of similar incidents in the fu- 
ture. We hope that you will particularly give 
consideration to the manner of listing the 
contributions of individuals in such manner 
that it will be clearly indicated that they are 
personal contributions without connecting 
them up in any way with organizations hav- 
ing no part in political activities. In order 
that I may make a report to the board of 
governors of this association, I will appreci- 
ate hearing from you with respect to this 
matter at your earliest convenience, 

Thanking you and your colleagues for your 
consideration of this request, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin F. MAXWELL, 
President. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. On March 25, 1957, 
I sent a reply to Mr. Maxwell, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of that 
letter be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 


Hon. Davm F. MAXWELL, 
President, American Bar Asscciation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. MAXWELL: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of March 19, pertaining 
to the report of the Subcommittee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections, entitled “1956 General 
Election Campaigns.” 

When the broad investigation into cam- 
paign finances was conducted by the sub- 
committee during 1956, it was the announced 
intention of the subcommittee to inquire 
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into all sources from which contributions 
were received and the manner in which ex- 
penditures were made. Majority and minor- 
ity representation on the subcommittee were 
in accord that the investigation should be 
as complete and objective as time and re- 
sources would permit. Not only were candi- 
dates and political committees requested to 
report to the subcommittee concerning con- 
tributions and expenditures, but also an 
attempt was made to determine what im- 
pact, if any, was made on Federal elections 
by certain other groups or associations 
throughout the United States. 

The reports which were received by the 
subcommittee were sworn to or affirmed by 
candidates or by officers of committees, 
groups, or associations, and in no case did 
the subcommittee report a contribution or 
expenditure by a person, committee, or other 
group which was not substantiated by re- 
ports filed with the subcommittee. And, in 
no case did the subcommittee report a con- 
tribution or expenditure by a group, organi- 
zation, or other association, if in fact the 
contribution or expenditure was given or 
made by an individual. 

In many instances, the name of an indi- 
vidual contributor appears in more than one 
place in the report, i. e., as a director, dele- 
gate, or other official of a group or associa- 
tion, as a contributor to a Democratic and 
Republican National Committee, as a con- 
tributor to a State Democratic or Republican 
committee, or for other purposes listed in 
the report. 

You have referred in your letter to Joseph 
W. Henderson of Philadelphia and to Rich- 
ard Bentley of Chicago, who are both mem- 
bers of the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association. Each of those 
men is listed as having contributed to the 
Republican or Democratic parties. They 
have also been listed by the subcommittee 
in other portions of the report, as follows: 

1. Exhibit No, 26; “Consolidated alpha- 
betical list of contributors of $500 or over to 
Democratic and Republican committees and 
candidates for the period January 1, 1956- 
November 30, 1956: 

“Richard Bentley, $2,500 (Democrats)” 
(page 26-5). 

“Joseph W. Henderson, $1,500 (Republi- 
cans)” (page 26-106). 

2. Exhibit No. 27: “Contributors of $500 
and over to political committees and candi- 
dates for the period January 1, 1956- Novem- 
ber 30, 1956, by States: 

“Richard Bentley, Illinois, $2,500 (Demo- 
crats)’’ (page 27-11). 

“Joseph W. Henderson, Pennsylvania, $1,- 
500 (Republicans)” (page 27-171). 

3. Exhibit No, 28: “Alphabetical list of 
contributors of $500 and over, arranged by 
party and by recipient committee or candi- 
date for period January 1, 1956-November 
30, 1956: 

“Richard Bentley, National Volunteers 
for Stevenson, $2,500 (Democratic)” (page 
28-12). 

“Joseph W. Henderson, Republican Na- 
tional Committee, 6500 (Republican)” (page 
28-71). 

“Joseph W. Henderson, Pennsylvania Re- 
publican Finance Committee, $1,000” (page 
28-195). 

Therefore, it may readily be ascertained 
by a reading of the full report of the Sub- 
committee that Messrs. Bentley and Hender- 
son -are listed as contributors to the 
Democratic and Republican Parties respec- 
tively, as individuals. And further, that 
they are listed not only as contributors of 
$500 or more or as contributors to National 
committees, but also that their contribu- 
tions were further broken down to State 
committees. 

In like manner, Messrs. Herbert Brownell, 
Jr, Arthur H. Dean, W. T. Gossett, and 
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Whitney North Seymour are shown as indi- 
vidual contributors to Republican organiza- 
tions in exhibits 26, 27 and 28. 

The subcommittee had no intention to 
intimate that an individual contribution or 
expenditure was actually made by a par- 
ticular group, organization or other associa- 
tion per se. 

Exhibit 22 specifically states that the 
contributions listed were 1956 political con- 
tributions of $500 and over by persons be- 
longing to selected special groups,” and you 
have been frank to admit this fact in your 
letter. The subcommittee regrets any mis- 
interpretation which has been drawn by 
readers of the report. And, of course, the 
subcommittee cannot be responsible for any 
material allegedly reproduced in either the 
U. S. News & World Report or any other 
magazine or newspaper. 

I hope that this information will prove of 
value to you in preparing your report to the 
board of governors of the American Bar 
Association, but if there should be any addi- 
tional facts desired, please let me hear from 
you again. 

Sincerely, 
Mrxe MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. On August 31, 1956, 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, which at that time was under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], and 
on which I had the pleasure of serving 
together with the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], 
met in executive session, and unani- 
mously agreed to conduct a thorough, 
impartial, and objective study of cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures 
during the 1956 general-election cam- 
paign on the broadest scale possible, in 
consideration of time and resources 
available to the subcommittee. 

Acting under the jurisdiction conferred 
upon it by the United States Senate, the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions increased its staff and began the 
immediate preparation of questionnaires 
and reporting forms which were to be 
sent out to as many candidates for Fed- 
eral office, political committees, labor 
unions, radio and television stations, 
other media of written or oral com- 
munication, and other individuals, or- 
ganizations, or associations, whose names 
and addresses the subcommittee was 
capable of ascertaining. Hearings were 
conducted by the subcommittee on Sep- 
tember 10 and 11, and again on Octo- 
ber 8, 9, and 10, 1956, during which time 
testimony was received from political 
scientists, members of political commit- 
tees, officers of various branches of the 
Government, labor-union representa- 
tives, corporation officials, and many 
others who personally requested or were 
asked by the subcommittee to appear and 
testify. Notices were sent to each Mem- 
ber of the Senate announcing the dates 
of the hearings and inviting all those 
interested to attend and participate in 
the hearings. 

On Tuesday, October 9, 1956, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] availed himself of the 
opportunity to participate in the hear- 
ings of that day, and he examined Messrs. 
Joseph McDevitt and Jack Kroll, co- 
directors of the AFL-CIO Committee on 
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Political Education, and Mr. Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the international 
union, UAW-CIO, and at that time he 
stated that he would submit a letter to 
the chairman, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], re- 
questing that the subcommittee obtain 
certain information from various unions. 
The text of the letter of the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] appears 
on page 456 of part II of the hearings 
which were published in 1956. 

Every opportunity was afforded to rep- 
resentatives of both major political par- 
ties to present facts and request action 
on all matters pending before the sub- 
committee relating in any manner to 
campaign finances and political activi- 
ties. No action was taken at any time 
by any of the members of the subcom- 
mittee to forestall, delay, or camouflage 
inquiry into any field of political activity 
or financing upon which attention was 
focused. 

Following recommendations by the 
Senator from Nebraska and the Senator 
from Arizona, an investigation was con- 
ducted in Flint, Mich., concerning al- 
leged violations of Federal election laws 
by the Greater Flint Industrial Union 
Council, and, specifically, local No. 599 
of the United Auto Workers. As the 
subcommittee report states, that investi- 
gation was somewhat hampered by the 
facts that the campaign was then at its 
height, and that an investigation in 
progress was known to the press. The 
subcommittee investigator reported back 
to the subcommittee that he was unable 
to obtain all of the information for which 
he was sent, and that his conclusions 
were necessarily incomplete, 

The subcommittee, meeting in execu- 
tive session, all members being present, 
unanimously agreed not to pursue the in- 
vestigation further at that time, but to 
refer the matter to the Department of 
Justice for such action as should be 
deemed necessary. 

The statement by the distinguished 
chairman of the National Republican 
Senatorial Campaign Committee omits 
any reference to the fact that the case 
above-described was transmitted to the 
Department of Justice. The remarks, 
by Senators GOLDWATER and CURTIS, 
which appear in the Recorp of March 
29, 1957, likewise fail to acknowledge 
that such action was taken. ‘ 

Section 610 of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act—title 18, United States 
Code, section 610—prohibits contribu- 
tions or expenditures by national banks 
or federally organized corporations, and 
also contributions or expenditures by 
any corporation or labor union in con- 
nection with Federal elections. Mem- 
bers of both major political parties have 
long complained that direct contribu- 
tions and/or expenditures and other 
means calculated to influence the result 
of elections have been employed by cor- 
porations and labor unions. Some 
charges of this nature have resulted in 
court action to enforce the provisions 
of Federal election laws. 

The subcommittee received testimony 
from Warren Olney, III, Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Crimi- 
nal Division of the Department of Jus- 
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tice, with reference to the enforcement 
of section 610, title 18, United States 
Code. In a statistical report of com- 
plaints received by the Department of 
Justice concerning alleged violations of 
this section from 1950-56, Mr. Olney 
pointed out that during that period there 
had been received 54 complaints, of 
which 49 were considered by the Depart- 
ment to be worthy of investigation. Of 
these complaints and investigations, 14 
cases were presented to the grand jury. 
Only 2 indictments were obtained, and 
only 1 case was brought to trial, which 
resulted in an acquital. One further 
case, the United States against Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, and so 
forth, Workers, was heard in the Federal 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of Michigan. An appeal from a decision 
of that court adverse to the complain- 
ant, was taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. That august body 
remanded the case to the district court 
for the eastern district of Michigan for 
trial. Thus, there is no clear decision 
concerning political activities by labor 
unions, corporations, or national banks. 

The subcommittee sent no question- 
naires or other forms to corporations, 
but relied solely for information on such 
legal entities upon reports filed by can- 
didates and political committees with 
the Clerk of the House of Represent- 
atives and the Secretary of the Senate. 

Every phase of the enormous task of 
compiling statistics of campaign con- 
tributions and expenditures, both on the 
Federal and State levels, was done only 
after conference with all members of the 
subcommittee, and, in every instance, 
with the concurrence of both majority 
and minority members. Time and time 
again was the maxim reiterated that the 
intent of the subcommittee was to dis- 
close to the best of its ability, time and 
resources permitting, as much of the 
financing for all campaigns throughout 
the United States as was humanly pos- 
sible, and that the aim of the subcom- 
mittee was to produce a statistical re- 
pors free from bias or political partisan- 

p. 

An interim report, compiled by the 
subcommittee, was submitted to each of 
the Members, and an opportunity was 
given for the submission of corrections 
and any criticisms which might be 
brought to the attention of the subcom- 
mittee. No objection to the printing of 
the subcommittee’s interim report was 
Officially voiced by any member of the 
subcommittee at any of its meetings, 
with the exception that the distin- 
guished Junior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curris] expressed his opinion that 
donors who made contributions within 
the letter of the law ought not to be sub- 
jected to embarrassment or humiliation. 

Mr. President, if any embarrassment 
or humiliation was suffered by individ- 
uals who made political contributions, 
then such embarrassment or humilia- 
tion is due, not to the efforts of the sub- 
committee, but to the provisions of the 
Federal election laws. which require that 
contributions and expenditures be re- 
ported to the Clerk of the House or the 
Secretary of the Senate, 
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Except for this one objection, the 
functioning of the subcommittee was ab- 
solutely without discord. Not until the 
subcommittee report was printed in final 
form did the minority member, Senator 
Curtis, provide his minority views. 

Indeed, Mr. President, a reading of the 
minority views, which appear on pages 
25 to 28 of the subcommittee report, re- 
veals that the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] appre- 
ciated the very difficult and complex 
problems which confronted the subcom- 
mittee in its attempt to perform its duty 
on such an enormous scale. 

On page 26 of the report, the junior 
Senator from Nebraska stated: 

It must be stated without reflection on the 
staff of the committee or necessarily on the 
witnesses, that no full disclosure of the con- 
duct of the campaign has been made. The 
difficulties appear to be in some degree pro- 
cedural. There has been lacking an ade- 
quate definition of terms as to what consti- 
tutes a political expenditure and adequate 
accounting procedures which would make 
mandatory the full reporting of all such ex- 
penditures. The present hearings have again 
demonstrated that neither through legisla- 
tion nor through committee action has the 
Congress made adequate specifications. 


The Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections fully recognizes that there are 
areas in the law which permit campaign 
contributions and expenditures and 
other activities which tend to influence 
the result of elections to go undisclosed 
and unreported. Reporting techniques 
and the attendant responsibilities of po- 
litical committees, candidates, labor 
unions, corporations, and other organi- 
zations or associations have not yet been 
defined in detail by law, or interpreta- 
tions of pertinent sections of the law 
have lost their meaning through accept- 
ed construction, so that political finances 
are either unreported or the reports are 
incomplete, ambiguous, or otherwise 
vague and uncertain, 

Some contributions and expenditures, 
faithfully reported by the original 
source, have lost their meaning through 
transfers of funds, subsequent reports by 
other committees which have picked up 
the same information, and errors in 
names, addresses, and amounts. 

‘Taking all of these problems into con- 
sideration, as well as the limitation of 
time and resources, the subcommittee 
under the distinguished and very capable 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] did 
its very best, objectively and honestly, 
to inform the Senate and the people of 
the United States concerning campaign 
finances during 1956. Its information 
was obtained only from reports filed with 
the subcommittee or with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives or the sec- 
retary of the Senate. Every effort was 
made to discover and correct duplica- 
tions in reporting, errors in names, ad- 
dresses and amounts, and other defects 
which members of the staff were capable 
of discerning. The subcommittee readily 
admits that its report is not infallible. 
The subcommittee wishes to thank the 
senior Senator from the State of Kansas 
(Mr. ScHoEPPEL] for calling to the at- 
tention of the subcommittee any errors 
or omissions which exist in the report. 
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In the event there should be a reprint of 
the subcommittee’s report, every effort 
will be made to correct such errors or 
omissions and to make the reprint as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

A substantial portion of the criticism 
in the statement by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kansas, is con- 
cerned with the absence from some ex- 
hibits of the names of some individual 
contributors who gave more than $500 
or more than $5,000. 

The subcommittee report specifically 
recites at the beginning of exhibit 26 
that “Lists of contributions from several 
hundred people totaling approximately 
one-half million dollars were received in 
time to be included in exhibits 26, 27, 
and 28, but too late to be included in 
other exhibits which show individual 
contributions.” 

Exhibits 26, 27, and 28 were the last to 
be run through the IBM machines and 
time permitted more detailed and last- 
minute corrections and additions to 
those exhibits. 

Mr. President, I wish to reiterate that 
the task of the subcommittee was very 
difficult and very complex; that no prior 
study of such magnitude had ever been 
undertaken on this subject by any Sen- 
ate committee, and the subcommittee 
has every reason to be proud of its ac- 
complishment without embarrassment 
because some errors may appear in its 
work. The overall picture of campaign 
contributions and expenditures would 
still remain the same if the errors re- 
ferred to by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kansas were taken into 
account and the subcommittee stands 
ready and willing to defend its report on 
the floor of the Senate, or elsewhere. 

I conclude, Mr. President, by stating 
that the Senate and the Nation owes a 
debt of gratitude and appreciation to 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE]. He 
performed a difficult task ably, vigor- 
ously and impartially. 


TRIBUTE TO DEMOCRATIC PAGES 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, be- 
fore proceeding with a discussion of the 
pending measure and the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from California, I 
wish to take occasion to thank my fine 
young friends, the Democratic pages. 
These boys serve us very faithfully and 
they are very observant. Some time ago 
they noticed that I had occasion to bor- 
row a nail file from Bobby Baker and 
others of the staff, and they proceeded 
to purchase one for me. To the box was 
attached a card with these words: 

Now when you are on the floor 
You'll have to borrow nevermore. 
(Signed) THE DEMOCRATIC PAGES, 


Democratic pages of the Senate, I ap- 
preciate your thoughtfulness very much. 


EXTENSION OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1314) to extend the Agri- 
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cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doveras in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
bill has been discussed at length by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey]. He has given 
to the Senate and to the people of the 
country a very clear-cut picture of the 
effectiveness of Public Law 480 in dispos- 
ing of some of our surplus commodities, 

The bill now under consideration sim- 
ply extends the present law for another 
year. It would extend title I until June 
30, 1958, and would increase the authori- 
zation of title I by $1 billion, so as to 
make the authorization $4 billion. 

If Senators will look at page 1 of the 
report, they will note how the surplus 
commodities are disposed of under title 
I of Public Law 480. 

The President, under that title, is 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
friendly nations or organizations of 
friendly nations for the sale of surplus 
agricultural commodities for foreign 
currencies, to be used for foreign assist- 
ance, payment of United States obliga- 
tions abroad, and for certain other pur- 
poses. Under existing legislation, new 
agreements cannot be entered into after 
June 30, 1957. Agreements are negoti- 
ated through diplomatic channels. 

After agreements are signed, purchase 
authorizations are issued to importing 
governments by the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. These authorizations 
specify the kinds, quantities, and maxi- 
mum dollar values of the commodities to 
be purchased, and the conditions under 
which financing will be made available. 
Public announcements are made of these 
authorizations for use by United States 
suppliers in making sales with foreign 
importers. 

Normal commercial procedures, based 
largely on letters of credit, are followed 
in carrying out title I sales. Importers 
pay for commodities in local currencies 
through their local banks. United States 
suppliers are paid in dollars by United 
States banks with which the foreign 
banks have established dollar letter-of- 
credit arrangements. The United States 
banks are reimbursed by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. The foreign cur- 
rency purchase price of the commodities 
is deposited to the account of the United 
States Government in accordance with 
arrangements made between Govern- 
ments of the United States and the im- 
porting country. 

The foreign currencies so deposited are 
then used in furtherance of the foreign 
aid program, United States foreign pol- 
icy interests, and other purposes, 

Only 1.6 percent of the purposes for 
which such foreign currencies can be 
used can be considered agricultural pur- 
poses. A table showing the planned uses 
of foreign currency, other than agricul- 
tural uses, is shown on page 3 of the 
report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that table be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Millions 
of dollars 


Percent 


Purchase of 3 1 
Military procurem 
Purchase of goods for ot her countries. 23. 
Grants for multilateral trade and 
economic dexelop men 61. 
Payment of United States obliga- 
tions abroad 
Loans for multilateral tra 
economic development = 
International education ee — 
Translation and publication 
Information and education 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
table shows that for the purchase of 
strategic material, $7.2 million, or 0.4 
percent of the entire amount, was used. 

For military procurement, $241 mil- 
lion, or 12.1 percent of the entire amount, 
was used; 

For the purchase of goods for other 
countries, $23.5 million, or 1.2 percent of 
the entire amount, was used. 

For grants for multilateral trade and 
emonomic development, $61.5 million, or 
3.1 percent of the entire amount, was 
used, 


For che payment of United States obli- 
gations abroad, $478.38 million, or 24.1 
percent of the entire amount, was used. 

For loans for multilateral trade and 
economic development, $1,114.9 million, 
or 56.2 percent of the entire amount, was 
used. 

For international education exchange, 
$17.15 million, or 0.9 percent of the en- 
tire amount, was used. 

For translation and publication, $1.75 
million, or 0.1 percent of the entire 
amount, was used. 

For information and education, $7.4 
million, or 0.1 percent of the entire 
amount, was used. 

The greatest portion of these curren- 
cies, derived from surplus sales, is used 
almost in the same manner as economic 
aid funds are used. 

I shall show in a few moments with 
greater particularity how these curren- 
cies are being used to benefit the recipient 
countries. As I said, they are used to 
rehabilitate these countries and are 
really or virtually used in lieu of foreign 
aid. 

It is my sincere hope that when the 
Committee on Foreign Relations sup- 
ports the foreign aid authorization bill 
this year, the Senate will take this pro- 
gram into consideration. 

Up to the present, Congress has 
authorized an expenditure of $3 billion 
for the sale of surplus commodities to 
foreign countries. The export market 
value of all the surplus products sold 
under title I of the act aggregates 
$1,900,000,000, in round figures, although 
the Commodity Credit Corporation's in- 
vestment in, and costs in connection 
with, those commodities was almost $3 
billion. 

Mr. President, we have remaining 
approximately $100 million, which has 
not yet been obligated. We were in- 
formed by the Department that if the 
Senate provides the additional $1 billion, 
now being requested, it will be possible to 
continue the program at the same rate 
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as it has been conducted during the past 
2 years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcORD, as a part of My remarks, a state- 
ment regarding the various uses to which 
the money is being put. For instance, 
the first category listed is agricultural 
market development; the next is pur- 
chase of strategic materials; the next is 
common defense; and so forth. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


From FIFTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT ON ACTIV- 
ITIES UNDER PUBLIC Law 480, 83p CONGRESS, 
AS AMENDED (Doc, No. 50, 85TH CONG., Ist 
SESS.) 


Agricultural market development: Section 
104 (a): A part of the foreign currencies ac- 
cruing from title I sales is being used to assist 
the development and expansion of foreign 
markets for United States agricultural 
products. 

Market development projects are initiated 
and carried out in close cooperation with 
United States and foreign-trade groups in a 
manner designed to be beneficial to both 
groups. In most cases the United States Gov- 
ernment furnishes part of the foreign cur- 
rencies required for the projects and super- 
vises the activities. The United States trade 
group carries out the project and provides for 
the necessary doilar costs. The cooperating 
foreign-trade group meets part of the local 
costs. 

This procedure gives private traders in the 
United States and abroad the opportunity to 
work together on the problems of expanding 
old and developing new commercial markets 
for United States agricultural commodities 
on a continuing basis. It insures that proj- 
ects are beneficial to both the United States 
and the foreign country. 

During the period July-December 1956 over 
20 projects were approved providing for com- 
mitment of about $2 million equivalent in 
foreign currencies. This brings total com- 
mitments to about $4.1 million equivalent as 
of December 31, 1956. The United States 
farm commodities to be promoted abroad 
under these projects are cotton, wheat, and 
fiour, beef cattle, dairy cattle, soybeans, to- 
bacco, fruit, tallow, dairy products, poultry, 
and eggs. 

Types of activities included in these proj- 
ects are visits by foreign-trade representa- 
tives, consumer preference surveys, advertis- 
ing and public-relations programs, market 
surveys, exhibitions, and demonstrations, 
merchandising, and other specialized training 
in marketing. Arrangements were made for 
these activities to take place in 20 countries. 

Three new types of projects undertaken 
during the reporting period follow: 

1. A team of German food-inspection ex- 
perts was brought to the United States to ac- 
quaint them with accepted American pure- 
food standards and methods of food preser- 
vation. A basis for a better understanding 
was sought so that more United States proc- 
essed agricultural products may be admitted 
into Germany. 

2. A worldwide survey of prices of agricul- 
tural commodities at producer, wholesale, and 
retail levels was started. The study should 
permit simultaneous price comparisons of 
specific commodities at particular stages of 
marketing. It is expected to show where 
there are price advantages to the United 
States in international trade for particular 
commodities and to indicate the countries in 
which market development activities would 
be most fruitful. A private research firm 
with worldwide branches has been employed 
to make the study. 

3. Arrangements were made whereby the 
United States fruit export trade contributed 
pictorial material for an illustrated catalog 
to be printed in Austria for distribution there 
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and in other countries. The 48-page booklet 
in color should serve to introduce various 
United States fruit items to foreign importers. 

Trade fairs: Market-development projects 
are also conducted through participation in 
international trade and food fairs. During 
calendar year 1956 United States agricultural 
exhibits under Public Law 480 were shown at 
trade and food fairs, with a total attendance 
of nearly 7,500,000. Exhibits in prospect for 
the early part of 1957 include Verona, Italy; 
Barcelona, Spain; and Tokyo, Japan. 

United States exhibits in these fairs are or- 
ganized cooperatively with private agricul- 
tural trade groups. In general, exhibit ideas, 
technical personnel, and display materials for 
the agricultural exhibits are provided by the 
trade groups. The Government organizes 
and manages the exhibits; rents the space; 
provides for the design, construction, and 
operation of the exhibits; ships necessary 
materials and commodities; and provides 
travel and per diem for industrial techni- 
cians and commodity specialists participating 
in the joint effort. 

Trade fairs serve to acquaint large numbers 
of people with the quality and availability of 
United States agricultural products, It per- 
mits many prospective customers to see, 
taste, and feel these products for the first 
time. 

The largest agricultural exhibit during the 
July—December 1956 period was at the British 
Food Fair in London, August 28-September 
15. At this major fair, with a total attend- 
ance of more than 500,000, the United States 
featured meat, lard, frozen poultry, dairy 
products, grain products, rice, and frozen 
foods. Samples distributed included frank- 
furters, cheese, milk solids, doughnuts, and 
orange juice made from frozen concentrate. 
Five representatives of United States agricul- 
tural trade associations assisted with the ex- 
hibit and used the occasion to establish con- 
tacts with British trade leaders. 

Smaller agricultural displays held during 
the period were in connection with Depart- 
ment of Commerce exhibits at Vienna, Aus- 
tria; Salonica, Greece; Zagreb, Yugoslavia; 
Bangkok, Thailand; and, for the second suc- 
cessive year, Bogota, Colombia. The Bogota 
exhibit of wheat and flour and the Bangkok 
exhibit of recombined milk were arranged in 
direct support of the work of United States 
market development teams operating in those 
countries. 

Purchase of strategic materials: Section 
104 (b) : No local currency was earmarked for 
this purpose under title I agreements entered 
into during the reporting period. The total 
amount of local currency earmarked to date 
for the purchase of strategic materials is $7.2 
million. 

Common defense: Section 104 (c): This 
section of the act provides that local currency 
proceeds of sales may be used to procure mili- 
tary equipment, materials, facilities, and 
services for the common defense. During the 
reporting period, $55.3 million equivalent was 
earmarked for this purpose, This brings the 
total amount planned for common defense to 
$221.3 million for agreements signed with 
Brazil, the Republic of China (Taiwan), Iran, 
Korea, Pakistan, and Yugoslavia. The use of 
$20.5 million equivalent has been authorized 
so far, including about 814.5 million worth of 
rupees to Pakistan and $6 million worth of 
won to Korea, In Pakistan the funds pro- 
vided are being used primarily to meet mili- 
tary construction and Pakistani troop sup- 
port costs. Currency available in Korea is 
being used to bolster the military position of 
the Republic of Korea. 

Purchases of goods for other friendly coun- 
tries: Section 104 (d): This section provides 
that the United States may use local currency 
proceeds of surplus commodity sales to pur- 
chase goods and services for other friendly 
countries. Sales agreements may earmark 
specific amounts or may provide that unspec- 
ified portions of sales proceeds which will be 
set aside for United States uses may be used 
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for this purpose. The act provides that, un- 
less the requirement is waived, dollar reim- 
bursement must be made to CCC if local cur- 
rency is used to procure goods or services 
which will be furnished on a grant basis. 

There is usually no advance commitment 
by the United States to use these funds either 
to procure specific goods or services or to 
authorize purchases for a particular coun- 
try. Certain standards conforming closely 
with commercial practices have been estab- 
lished for the use of these funds. These 
are designed to avoid undue disruption of 
normal trade patterns and to assure that 
purchases are made at competitive prices. 

Use of about $12 million equivalent of 
these funds has been authorized, including 
$3.3 million worth of yen during the last 6 
months. The equivalent of $1.3 million of 
yen will be used to buy Japanese cement 
needed in Taiwan. In addition, $2 million 
of yen were used to furnish some of the 
immediate needs for civilian relief in the 
Ryukyu Islands following Typhoon Emma, 

Grants for economic development: Section 
104 (e): About $60 million of local currency 
has been earmarked for grants for economic 
development. These are made only in spe- 
cial circumstances and comprise about 3 
percent of the total sales proceeds expected 
to accrue. 

Payment of United States obligations: 
Section 104 (f): Agreements signed during 
the period July-December 1956 tentatively 
earmarked $182.1 million, or 20.5 percent of 
sales proceeds, for the payment of United 
States obligations. Not all of these funds 
-will be used for the payment of United 
States obligations because a number of 
agreements signed during the period of this 
report include a combined total for several 
United States purposes, such as market devel- 
opment, purchases of goods for other coun- 
tries, and international education exchange, 
as well as for the payment of United States 
obligations, Since dollar reimbursement is 
required for nearly all of the funds used 
under section 104 (f), eventual dollar recov- 
ery may be considerably more than the 10 
percent minimum stipulated in the act. 

All dollar payments for these foreign cur- 
rencies are credited to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Reimbursement to CCC will 
be spread over a number of years and is likely 
to be considerably less than the total ear- 
marked under this section. This is because 
(1) repayments for military family housing 
will extend over many years; (2) currencies 
available for Treasury sale accumulate in 
some countries where United States agency 
expenditures are low; and (3) losses are sus- 
tained in some cases due to exchange rate 
differentials. 

The Treasury Department sells foreign cur- 
rencies to the Government for appropriated 
dollars at the rate of exchange at which 
they could otherwise obtain the currencies. 
This is not necessarily the same exchange 
rate as is applicable to the commodity sales. 
The dollar return to CCC consequently is 
often less than the dollar market value of 
the commodities sold. 

In countries such as Turkey and Spain 
most sales are to defense agencies for use 
in meeting the costs of military-base con- 
struction. Substantial purchases are also 
made by such agencies as the Department of 
State and the United States Information 
Agency, which have continuing needs for 
funds to meet administrative and operating 
expenses. 

A small portion of these currencies has 
been made available for Congressional travel 
expenses, a use exempted from the require- 
ment for dollar disbursement by section 502 
(b) of Public Law 665, 83d Congress. 

Military family housing: Public Law 765, 
83d Congress, Public Law 161, and Public 
Law 968, 84th Congress, authorize the use 
of up to $250 million worth of foreign cur- 
rencies generated by .title I sales for con- 
struction, rent, or procurement of United 
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States military family housing and related 
community facilities in foreign countries. 
This legislation further provides that CCC 
shall be reimbursed from appropriations 
available for the payment of quarters al- 
lowances to the extent the housing is oc- 
cupied. 

Tentative allocation of local currency for 
purchase or construction of military family 
housing amounted to a total of $98.4 million 
equivalent in agreements with the following 
countries: 


Million dollar 
equivalent 
6. 


98.4 


During the reporting period, Greece and 
Portugal were added to the list of countries 
in which military family housing programs 
were being developed. 

The amount allocated in Italy was raised 
from $3.5 million in Italian Hre to $13 mil- 
lion. The program now provides for a total 
of 616 units, including 45 units for the Air 
Force, 415 for the Army, and 156 for the 
Navy. 

In the United Kingdom, a substantial 
number of units for the Air Force and the 
Navy has been completed under the 1955 
agreement ($15.2 million). Approximately 
1,000 additional units, together with related 
community facilities, will be constructed 
with the $12.2 million equivalent available 
from the second sales agreement signed in 
June 1956. 

Loans for multilateral trade and economic 
development: Section 104 (g): Over $1 bil- 
lion of local currencies—just over half of the 
total proceeds expected from sales made to 
date—will be lent by the United States to 
purchasing countries to promote economic 
development and international trade. Over 
half of these loan funds will be available to 
countries in the Near East and Asia. This 
includes the large loan components of the 
multiyear programs for Indonesia and India; 
funds which will accrue for loan purposes 
as a result of sales to Japan; and substantial 
amounts earmarked for seven other countries 
in this area. Almost $300 million equiva- 
lent will be set aside for loans to five Western 
European countries, including Italy, Spain, 
and Yugoslavia. About $225 million in local 
currencies will be available for loans to 
Brazil, Chile, and five other Latin American 
countries to which United States surplus 
farm products have been sold under this 
program. . 

Plans for the productive use of these funds 
are gradually being developed by the foreign 
governments in cooperation with the United 
States. Special emphasis is being placed 
upon appropriate coordination of plans for 
the use of these substantial local currency 
resources with the overall development pro- 
grams of the countries. Foreign govern- 
ments are being encouraged to use some of 
these funds for relending to private enter- 
prise. Loans will be made through estab- 
lished banking facilities of the country con- 
cerned to locally owned companies, as well 
as to those financed by United States in- 
vestors and by investors from other friendly 
foreign countries. Some of the funds may 
also be used to cover a portion of the local 
costs of development projects for which 
foreign-exchange financing is being fur- 
nished by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the 
Export-Import Bank. Loan funds may also 
be used to supplement planned governmental 
expenditures for roads, port and storage 
facilities, and other public improvements, 
Thus over the next several years these funds 
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are expected to make an important contri- 
bution to the economic growth of many 
friendly foreign countries. 

The agreements specify terms and condi- 
tions of repayment which have been devel- 
oped in cooperation with the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems. Strategic materials, 
services, foreign currencies, or dollars may 
be accepted in payment of the loans. 

During the last 6 months, loan agreements 
have been concluded with six countries pro- 
viding for local currency loans of $131 mil- 
lion equivalent. Since the beginning of the 
program, the equivalent of $236 million in 
loans has been negotiated with 11 coun- 
tries. This includes (in million-dollar 
equivalents): Austria, $16.0; Brazil, $31.32; 
Chile, $4.0; Colombia, $10.0; Ecuador, $3.1; 
Greece, $4.2; Israel, $31.29; Japan, $108.85; 
Peru, $7.75; Spain, $10.5; and Yugoslavia, 
$9.0. A further acceleration in the rate at 
which loan agreements are concluded is ex- 
pected. Negotiations are progressing and 
some of the problems which have occasioned 
delays in the past are nearing solution. In 
addition, it is anticipated that a much 
shorter time should be required to negotiate 
successive loan agreements with those coun- 
tries with which more than one sales agree- 
ment has been entered into. 

Most of the loan agreements concluded so 
far provide only that the funds will be used 
for economic development, without refer- 
ence to specific projects. Countries may 
then formulate their plans for the use of 
these funds over a period of time. In some 
instances, however, virtual agreement on 
fund utilization is reached at the same time 
that the loan is negotiated. Actual dis- 
bursement of funds is authorized as local 
currency deposits become available and as 
funds are needed for the projects. 

By December 31, 1956, economic develop- 
ment projects involving expenditures of up 
to $181 million equivalent have been ap- 
proved for eight countries, including (in mil- 
lion-dollar equivalents): Austria, $1.5; Bra- 
zil, $31.32; Chile, $4.0; Ecuador, $3.1; Israel, 
$15.4; Japan, $108.85; Peru, $7.75; and Spain, 
$9.0. Of these amounts, expenditures of up 
to $84 million equivalent were approved 
during the last 6 months, including (in mil- 
lion-dollar equivalents): Peru, $3.35; Brazil, 
$31.32, and Japan, $49.35. Most of the Pe- 
ruvian soles will be used in connection with 
the irrigation project approved some time 
ago. About $1.5 million equivalent may 
be used in the drought area in the southern 
part of the country for construction of farm- 
to-market roads, agricultural credit, and 
similar projects. Present plans contemplate 
the use of a substantial portion of the Bra- 
zilian cruzieros for improvement of rail- and 
river-transport facilities. Funds will also be 
used to finance storage construction, expan- 
sion of electric power, and for other indus- 
trial purposes. Japanese yen will also be 
used for electric-power development, as well 
as for reclamation of industrial land sites, 
forestry, food processing, and similar proj- 
ects. About $13 million of these funds will 
be used to finance irrigation, drainage, and 
reclamation of agricultural land. 

In general, the United States considers 
that it is unwise to use these funds directly 
for projects which may result in increased 
production of agricultural commodities al- 
ready in world surplus. However, in coun- 
tries like Japan, which even at their present 
population levels must import a very large 
percentage of their food requirements, any 
small increases in production will readily be 
consumed at home and will not enter into 
world markets. 

International educational exchange: Sec- 
tion 104 (h): The educational exchange pro- 
gram is authorized by Congress to help pro- 
mote mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and those of 
other countries. 

Based upon the planned uses of foreign 
currency under agreements signed from the 
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beginning of the program through Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, seven educational exchange pro- 
grams are expected to be reactivated or ex- 
tended (Public Law 584, 79th Cong., the Ful- 
bright Act) for which the original sources 
of foreign currency have been exhausted. 

In addition, the planned use for the for- 
eign currency is providing a base for ini- 
tlating 11 educational exchange programs 
under the Fulbright Act, including 7 in 
Latin America, 

Negotiations for new or extended agree- 
ments to support educational exchange pro- 
grams are under way as follows (values in 
dollar equivalent): Argentina, $600,000; 
Brazil, $980,000; Chile, $500,000; Colombia, 
$500,000; Ecuador, $300,000; Finland, $250,- 
000; Japan, $750,000; Korea, $900,000; Paki- 
stan, $1,050,000; Paraguay, $150,000; Peru, 
$500,000; Portugal, $300,000; Spain, $600,- 
000; Thailand, $400,000; and Turkey, $750,- 
000. 


Additional programs in active preparation 
include Indonesia, $600,000; Iran, $750,000; 
Republic of China (Taiwan), $750,000; and 
India, $1,800,000. 

Translation, publication, and distribution 
of books and periodicals: Section 104 (i): 
As indicated previously, subsection (i) was 
added to section 104 of the act by the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954. Not more than 
$5 million may be allocated for this pur- 
pose during any fiscal year. 

It is planned that American textbook ex- 
hibits will be furnished to educators abroad 
for ultimate use in schools of their coun- 
tries. 

To facilitate the program, ocal curren- 
cies will be used to acquire rights to books, 
procure paper, translate textbook material, 
and furnish printing equipment. 

Assistance to American-sponsored schools, 
libraries, and community centers: Section 
104 (j): This subsection was added to sec- 
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tion 104 of the act by Public Law 962, 84th 
Congress. Through December 31, 1956, the 
equivalent of $4.6 million was planned for 
this currency use. The currency will be 
used to aid American-sponsored schools 
abroad and binational organizations which 
promote United States interests and mutual 
understanding. Agreements entered into 
with Brazil, Italy, Pakistan, Spain, and Tur- 
key provide for section 104 (j) uses. 

American-sponsored schools will be aided 
through the purchase of land, buildings, and 
equipment. Buildings acquired will not 
only make more classrooms available but will 
result in more laboratories and dormitories. 
For example, it is planned that the American 
school in Rome will acquire a small tract of 
land for playground and other school pur- 
poses; it is further planned that the villa 
now used for classrooms will be remodeled 
to provide dormitory space not now avail- 
able. Local currencies will also be used to 
offer scholarships (for children of the for- 
eign country), to augment teachers’ salaries, 
and for curriculum improvement. 

Binational organizations will be aided 
through the purchase and lease of buildings 
and through furnishing books and other 
educational materials. In addition to bi- 
national center projects, this authority will 
be used to support such educational facili- 
ties as the Institute of American Studies in 
Rome. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 
the inception of the program, 87 agree- 
ments or supplements to agreements 
have been entered into with 30 countries. 
They cover commodities involving a 
total cost to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, as I have just indicated, of 
approximately $2,900,000,000 and with a 
total export market value of nearly $2 
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billion. The $2,900,000,000 of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation cost includes 
approximately $225 million in ocean 
transportation costs financed by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, as well 
as processing, handling, and other costs. 
These agreements, covering the $2,900,- 
000,000, have practically exhausted the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s cost 
limitation of $3 billion. At the time the 
Department witnesses appeared before 
the committee, approximately $1 billion 
worth of commodities had been ex- 
ported, and the Department expected 
shipments to total approximately $1,- 
200,000,000 by June 30. Of course there 
is a lag between the dates when agree- 
ments are entered into and the time when 
the commodities are shipped. So the $3 
billion authorization is practically ex- 
hausted, even though only approxi- 
mately $1 billion worth of commodities 
has been shipped. 

The market value, expressed in dollars, 
and the quantities, of the various com- 
modities shipped to various countries 
under the program are set forth in tables 
I and II, on pages 9 and 10 of the re- 
port. A complete statement of the 
planned uses of foreign currencies under 
title I is set forth in table III, on page 
11 of the report. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
tables printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE I.— Commodity composition of programs under title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed from beginning of program through Feb. 28, 
1957 3 


{In millions of dollars} 


Country Wheat 


Austria 
Bra: 


pipa! 
eres) 


— 
oS 


2 5 


- — 
ge Rem 
UAAAnaAcCon 


popni 
S D 


Cotton i | Tobacco] Dairy | Fats and 


oils 


PETT T DAROE . ETENE A ta csone 


Market | Estimated 

Ocean value CCC cost 

Other Market transpor- | including | including 

value tation ocean ocean 
transpor- | transpor- 
tation ? tation 4 

30.4 .7 31.1 34.0 
26.3 .3 28. 6 41.8 
156.3 9 180.2 300. 2 
20.8 -9 21.7 31.2 
37.1 0 40.1 56.0 
9.2 .6 9.8 12.5 
13.8 1 16.9 24.1 
7.5 .6 8.1 10.3 
17.1 5 19.6 38.7 
22.1 9 24.0 31.3 
. 2.1 2.1 
S 1.2 1.2 
38.0 4.0 42.0 57.2 
305.9 560.2 366.1 553.4 
91.8 6.0 97.8 154.0 
10.3 2.5 12.8 21.3 
46.4 5.2 51.6 76.6 
115.8 4.6 120.4 161.1 
138.9 12.6 151.5 208. 1 
73.2 8.4 $1.6 96.8 
+27 01 28 4 
108.1 12.6 120.7 195.7 
2.6 -4 3.0 4.3 
12.1 1.4 13.5 20. 2 
6.3 -8 7.1 13.7 
161.7 15.0 176.7 199.2 
2.36 14 2.5 28 
94.0 16.2 110.2 163.7 
27.0 -4 27.4 27.4 
189.1 33.2 222.3 344.8 
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Spanish program includes $0.3 million cotton linters. 


2 Includes only ocean transportation to be financed by CCO except as noted in 


footnote 8. 


* Includes $6 million estimated for ocean freight differential for which no rupee 
deposits are required. The balance, $54.2 million, only, is reflected in the currency 


* Dry edible beans, $0.3 million; chilled or frozen beef, $10 million, 


u Wheat to be sold to Spain for resale to Switzerland for financing procurement of 


ee use table III. 
eee $111.0 million under fiscal year 1957 agreement to be shipped over a 13 Canned pork. 
year 5 
Hax and pasture seeds, $2.5 million. Swiss goods by Spain. 
* Poultry. 


1 3-year program except rice, which Is a l- year program. 


1? Hams, $1.6 million; salt pork, $0.8 million; potatoes, $1.4 million; frozen beef, 


$15.5 million. 


u Canned and frozen beef. 
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Tasty II.—Approrimate quantities of commodities under title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed from beginning of program 
through Feb. 28, 1957 


Fruit and Hay and 
vegetables Meat pasture 
seeds 


Thonsand 
Thousand | Thousand Thousand | hundred- 
bushels ht bales i 


pounds weight 


Thousand Entire quantity shown for country is lard except Brazil, Chile, Greece, Paraguay, 
1 See the following: bushels and Yugoslavia which includes lard as follows: 
Feed wheat. Thousand 
pounds 
FFP ͤ EI V ET LESSA- 44, 069 
Chile... 3, 241 
Greece. 3,571 
Paraguay. — 1,300 
Total SOMOS oa ͤ das NAE E E wpe O SEEE EA 161,862 
2 Includes 15,400 bales cotton linters for Spain. See the following: 
Thousand Austria: 


$ See the following: 
Condensed milk. 


oil 
Butter oil and/or ghee.. 
Ghee 


imam 
2year e m 800800 „055,000 bushels under fiscal year 1957 program to be shipped over a 


A PAT OES S E E S TSE a E EIEE DEED E S 2,001 
sr program exce ö 
ff.... ·¹ nate ³—nꝓꝓ—— ediscovicusnpscarinecasde 122, 844 10 n beef; Korea, canned pork Det ee hams 2,571, salt pork 4,267, 
See the follow: frozen beef 67,929; "Turks oy, 

Cottonseed o & © Wheat to be sold to Spain for resale to Switzerland for financing procurement of 
Cottonseed — and/or soybean oil.. 773, 118 Swiss goods by Spain. 
Cottonseed oil and/or 320, 151 
Linseed oil 11. 
Lard s 
Tallow and/or 165, 103 g 

Total — —— — — 1,622, 502 


TABLE III. Planned uses of foreign currency under title I, N agreements signed from beginning of program through Feb. 28, 


[In millions of dollars] 


Country 


value 
including (104d) develop- 
ocean trans. ment 


portation) (1046) 


„ A EEE O T E T SSSA 9.8 
23.6 9.9 
A eee 19.6 
21.7 3.9 
40.1 7.0 
9.8 3.4 
16.9 6.5 
8.1 8 
„ Sour SUES BORE MOE AS 4.7 
24.0 23.2 
21 3 
Se TTT Leal 3 
ß eens 9.2 
aa ee RR Ee 66.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE III.— Planned uses of foreign currency under title I ee Law 480, agreements signed from beginning of program through Feb. 28, 


57 —Continued 
Un millions of dollars] 


Country 


— — — 
on. "T SRETEN 
—.— . 
apan.. $ 
Korea ` 
28 
Pak 20. 7 
3.0 
13.5 
7.1 
176. 
2.5 
110.2 
. 
222.3 
Total agreements 1 1. 984. 88 
Uses as percent of total 100.0 


programed | Market 
develop- 


Pa; 


Loans 
ent | for multi- Inter- 


Purchase | Military of United lateral national [Translation Information 
of strategie] procure- States obli- trade and | education 
ment countries? | economic | gations? | economic | ex 
(104c) (104) develop- (104h) 
ment 
(104g) 
66—— . — — 17.1 77. 4 3 
. Sf BRAC AEN phe 1 OT 3.3 2.5 7 
2;;ĩ 8 14. 4 r 
1 23,3 S 
20. 3 108. 9 1 
RE „e 9 
3 c 
18. 8 23.6 1.0 
5 2.2 1 
2.6 9.7 5 
TERE RS 3.1 3.4 3 
62. 9 107.7 11 
65 1.0 45 
50.4 54.9 1.6 
rr D NEE E TE 
49.5 AA E E 
241.0 23.5 61.5 1,114.9 17.15 
12.1 12 3.1 56.2 9 


3 Amounts shown on this table are subject to adjustment when actual purchases 


and allocations have been 


2 Amounts shown in this column indicate a specfied amount in the agreement for 
this use. Footnote 2 only shows an unspecfied amount for possible procurement 
for3d countries. A footnote and an amount indicate more than | agreement including 


both specfied and un: ed amounts. 


spect 5 
3 In order to provide flexibility in the use of funds, many agreements provide that 
be used under secs. 104 (a), 95 
(h) In some instances, possible uses under sec. 104 (d) are also inclu ed 
this category. Therefore estimates based on the best information now available 
are indicated above under subsecs. (a), (b), (h), and (i). 


a specfied amount of local currency 
o, „ and (i). 


s may 


posits mn be req 


Balances not otherwise 


distributed are included under subsec. (f). This distribution is subject to revision 


when allocations have been completed. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
tables show that, percentagewise, 56.2 
percent was used for loans. In other 
words, we sold the commodities to the 
various countries, and we accepted from 
them their own currencies. Aside from 
the amounts we used for the purchase 
of goods from other countries, for mili- 
tary procurement, and for similar things, 
we loaned to the various countries 56.2 
percent of the entire amount of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales made to these coun- 
tries; and those countries, in turn, pro- 
ceeded to utilize the funds in the same 
manner as that in which they used funds 
obtained from us through our economic- 
aid programs. 

Mr. President, I am very much disap- 
pointed that so little of these commodi- 
ties has been used for barter purposes. 
It seems to me that greater efforts should 
be made and greater stress should be 
laid by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion upon obtaining something of value 
for these goods. Certainly, I would 
much prefer to have in our own back- 
yard large quantities of either iron ore 
or other strategic materials than to have 
the agricultural commodities stored in 
our bins all over the country, or to have 
debts due us from purchasing countries. 

Some of the proceeds derived from 
Public Law 480 sales are used for assist- 
ance in financing International Educa- 
tional Exchange. That program is a 
good one; but it seems to me we are 
simply trying to do too much in that 
field—that is to say, in the field of edu- 
cation abroad. It will be recalled that 
when the so-called Fulbright program 
was first placed on the statute books, we 
intended to use for the purpose of that 
program the proceeds from the sale of 
surplus goods we had abroad, such as 


material of war. We intended to make 
good use of the proceeds of those sales 
in the countries which owed the money 
to us. Our intention was to use the 
greater portion of the money to help 
educate the people of the countries 
which had purchased the goods from us. 
But now we are using the proceeds from 
the sale of surplus commodities in order 
to assist colleges abroad, which have 
been both built and supported by means 
of private funds furnished by philan- 
thropists from all over the United States. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovctas in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Loui- 
siana has referred to the Fulbright stu- 
dent exchange program. Will not the 
Senator from Louisiana agree with me 
that that program has been an excellent 
one? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, yes; I do not 
doubt it. I merely intended to show that 
this program developed from the fact 
that we had abroad large amounts of 
funds which could be used for the pur- 
pose of educating students abroad. But, 
as in the case of all such programs, this 
one mushroomed. Today, in addition to 
the amount of money we are spending 
on the so-called Fulbright program, we 
are spending large amounts under the 
Smith-Mundt program, and it is con- 
tinuing to increase. 

As I have stated, we have added a sec- 
ond program to the first one; we have 
done so in order to assist private con- 
structed colleges abroad. There is no 
telling the extent to which this program 


4 Total market value in table III differs from total in table I by the $6 million esti- 
mated for ocean freight differential in the A 1 25 


Indlan agreement ſor Which no rupee de- 


‘apanese agreement for the July-June year 1955-56 provides for the use of $8.1 
million and the United Kingdom agreements provide for the entire currency 
under subsec, 104 (c). However, since in return for this currency use, these countries 
will construct and make available to the U. 8. Armed Forces an equivalent value of 
dependent housing, the amounts are shown under 104 (f). 

In some instances column totals do not add to total amount programed because 
of slight differences in rounding. 


use 


will mushroom, unless we watch it very 
carefully. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
5 from Louisiana yield further to 
me 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Under the Fulbright stu- 
dent exchange program, by means of the 
funds devoted to that program I believe 
the United States has gained greater 
acceptance in foreign countries—both as 
a result of having students from those 
countries come to the United States and 
learn about our country and about our 
free enterprise system of government 
and about the economy and way of life 
of the United States and the opportuni- 
ties in the United States, which far excel 
anything existing in the other countries 
of the world. I believe the money going 
into that program will accomplish more 
than the money we have spent on other 
programs, in terms of winning us friends 
and better understanding and greater 
acceptance by the other countries of the 
world. Therefore, I believe that any 
part of the funds which is used for the 
student exchange program will result in 
a greater return and in greater security 
to our country, by way of increasing the 
understanding of the United States by 
foreign countries, than could be obtained 
by means of any expenditures we could 
make on national defense or by any other 
means we might undertake, through the 
expenditure of funds, to secure a better 
understanding of the United States 
among the other nations of the world. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
in general agreement with what my 
friend, the Senator from Minnesota, has 
said. 

Iam merely trying to demonstrate how 
these programs grow and mushroom. If 
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it had not been for the existence of this 
United States program abroad, I do not 
think anyone would have thought of giv- 
ing any of the funds of our country to a 
privately endowed college in a foreign 
land. However, since such programs 
have begun, after we exhaust the funds 
resulting from the sale of our surplus 
commodities abroad—and I hope that 
our surplus stores will be sold soon— 
such countries will desire to have the 
programs continued. In short, Mr. 
President, once a man puts his foot in 
the door, he cannot remove it; his foot 
is stuck there. That is what Iam com- 
plaining about. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. In the column that is 
itemized, there is a provision for inter- 
national educational exchange, $17.15 
million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the one I am 
talking about. 

Mr. THYE. That is for student ex- 
change or educational opportunities for 
youth in foreign countries. Of all of the 
items listed, I believe that one will buy 
as much understanding of, and as much 
friendship for this country, as will any 
dollar we have spent. The greatest por- 
tion of the huge amount of $71 billion- 
plus in the budget is for military ex- 
penditures, or for paying interest on the 
national debt incurred as a result of pre- 
vious military actions, or for veterans’ 
care. If we are confronted with such 
huge appropriations because of the fact 
that there were wars and misunder- 
standings between nations, would it not 
be better for us today to endeavor to 
bring about understanding between the 
other nations of the world and the 
United States? Through such general 
understandings as may be brought about 
through student exchange, we may be 
able to spare future generations the sac- 
rifices that generations in the past, both 
in World War I and World War II, were 
obliged to make, in addition to which the 
United States incurred obligations on 
which we are paying more than $7 bil- 
lion a year in interest alone. 

Therefore; Mr. President, I think there 
is some wisdom in the use of our blessed 
surpluses in this way. I use the word 
“blessed” advisedly, for we are blessed 
as a nation when we have such surpluses, 
although the greatest problem with 
which we are confronted is control of the 
production of the Nation so as not to have 
further surpluses. When we are so 
blessed, is it not better to take a part of 
the surpluses and use them so as to make 
it possible for other nations to under- 
stand what makes free enterprise work 
so successfully and produce so abun- 
dantly. Only through student exchange 
will we be able to bring about such knowl- 
edge, or a reinterpretation of it, since 
many persons do not understand what it 
is that makes our free enterprise “click” 
in the manner it does. So I think we are 
doing a pretty good job when we use 
surpluses in this manner. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not arguing 
with that statement, but suppose 2 
years from now we have no commodities 
to ship under this program. We have 
been spending in those countries 17 or 
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18 million dollars. Does the Senator not 
think they will expect us to continue it? 
That is what I am talking about. If a 
father today does not have sufficient 
funds to send his boy to college, the boy 
does not go to college. What will hap- 
pen when our surplus is disposed of? We 
are spending so much abroad for various 
endeavors. If we had the money to spare, 
I would say, “Good. Let us go to it.” 
But what I am thinking about is the 
near future. I am for the Fulbright 
program. I am for the Smith-Mundt 
program. Ivotedforthem. Butit seems 
that when we start programs of that 
kind, there is no end to them. 

As I pointed out in my recent report on 
overseas operations, Finland is an exam- 
ple of what so frequently happens, Fin- 
land owed us quite a bit of money as 
the result of loans made during World 
War I. Finland was paying us every year 
in dollars, but some Members of the 
House of Representatives introduced and 
Congress enacted a bill whereby, instead 
of letting Finland continue to pay its 
debt off as she had in the past, we now 
spend the proceeds of that debt to edu- 
cate the Finns, That is all right. But, 
in addition to and over and above that 
amount, we are spending money from 
the Fulbright program money from the 
Smith-Mundt program, and money 
from this program of selling surpluses 
for foreign currency. We have in one 
country at least 4 or 5 different pro- 
grams. I happen to think we are over- 
doing it. That is all I am complaining 
about. I agree that these programs may 
be good. They are all good, but I am 
thinking of the taxpayers of the United 
States and our ability to continue to 
support all these programs. 

Today these programs are taking root 
in various countries. When these sur- 
plus commodity sales come to an end, my 
guess is that some effort will be made to 
continue such programs and take the 
money from the Treasury, That is what 
I am complaining about. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out a while 
ago, this $17.15 million for international 
education exchange may be money well 
spent, but in addition to that, we have 
the information and education service, 
on which we spend $7.4 million, or 0.1 
percent of the entire amount of sales of 
these commodities. What is that money 
used for? It is used to make contribu- 
tions for the upkeep of colleges built 
abroad by contributions from philan- 
thropists in the United States. Start 
expanding that program and see how 
much money we shall have to spend in 
that line. 

I do not mind spending something for 
that program. I know the good that 
comes from it. But once we start a pro- 
gram of that kind, our “do-gooders” do 
not know when to stop. It keeps on 
snowballing until we are spending a good 
deal more than we expected to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I gather from what the Senator from 
Louisiana is saying he is not against the 
Fulbright program, but what he is in 
favor of is trying to cut just a little bit 
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off the giveaway programs. We will 
probably have to pay for them later on, 
and now is the time to start cutting them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I am going to 
cover that point in a few minutes. 

All the commodities disposed of under 
title I, I consider more or less a give- 
away, except we do get some funds to 
be used for payments for United States 
obligations, and that amounts to about 
24.1 percent. But let us consider the 
loans we are making to these various 
countries, which account for about 56.2 
percent of the amount of money received 
for sales under title I. All those funds 
are loaned to various governments. I 
hope they will repay those loans, but I 
doubt that they will. They will find 
some way to use the funds, and continue 
to use them as they have been using 
foreign aid. 

I repeat, it is my hope that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, when it re- 
ports a bill authorizing the expenditure 
of more funds for foreign aid in any 
form, whether it be military or economic, 
in any part of the world, will take into 
consideration the expenditures we make 
as a result of lending back to purchas- 
ing countries funds derived from sales 
of surplus commodities. 

These moneys are used as an addi- 
tional source of economic aid, and the 
Congress should certainly be able to re- 
duce our dollar appropriations for so- 
called mutual security by viewing that 
program in connection with Public Law 
480. In other words, if our planners 
have determined that, say, $30 million is 
needed for country A under the mutual 
security program and country A is re- 
ceiving $10 million in local currency 
loans under Public Law 480, then we 
should certainly be able to reduce the 
original $30 million requested for coun- 
try A by some amount. As now oper- 
ated, the economic assistance loans un- 
der Public Law 480, coupled with dollar 
grants or loans under the mutual secu- 
rity program enable our planners to 
maintain a vastly greater aid effort than 
we in Congress sometimes realize. 

In Korea, for example, we have used 
dollar assistance provided under de- 
fense support to build flour mills; we are 
using technical assistance funds to train 
personnel to operate those mills. In 
addition, Public Law 480 makes it possi- 
ble for us to “sell” wheat to Korea to be 
ground into flour in those mills—because 
Korea produces no wheat—and then turn 
right around and lend back much of the 
local currency paid to us for that wheat 
to the Korean Government for a number 
of purposes. It strikes me that in too 
many cases this is nothing more than a 
heads-we-lose, tails-we-lose proposition. 

I remind Senators that much of the 
money derived from sales under title I 
of Public Law 480 are used for such 
things as economic development and 
military assistance. Therefore, surely 
we should take these amounts into con- 
sideration when voting dollars for for- 
eign aid. 

Second, the bill would extend title II 
for 1 year, to June 30, 1958, and increase 
the authorizations under title IL by $300 
million, to a total of $800 million. 

Title II provides for the use of surplus 
agricultural commodities owned by the 
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United States in furnishing emergency 
assistance to friendly peoples in meeting 
famine or other urgent or extraordinary 
relief requirements. About $300 million 
worth of commodities have been used in 
this program, so that the bill would re- 
-store the original authorization. This 
authority has been used to help feed 
Hungarian refugees in Austria, alleviate 
distress caused by floods in Afghanistan 
and Iran, and furnish relief to Bolivia 
and Tunisia. 

Third, the bill would repeal section 304 
of Public Law 480. 

As I understand, the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] has offered an amendment to 
strike from the bill the language which 
would repeal section 304 of Public Law 
480. 

Section 304 requires the President to 
exercise his authority under the act so 
-as to assist friendly nations to be inde- 
pendent of trade with Iron Curtain 
countries, and so as not to increase the 
availability of commodities to unfriendly 
nations. Repeal of this section has been 
requested by the President so as to per- 
mit barter with, and donations under 
section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 to satellite countries. 

These donations, under section 416 of 
the Agricultural Act, are of such com- 
modities as are apt to deteriorate before 
they can be disposed of in normal chan- 
nels, and they are used for relief pur- 


Title I transactions are restricted to 
friendly countries, so that section 304 
has no effect upon them. 

I wish to repeat that, Mr. President. 
The repeal of section 304 would not af- 
fect any part of the law except the barter 
provision and the section 416 donation 
provision. In other words, this provi- 
sion permits the President, if he desires, 
to obtain strategic materials from satel- 
lite countries, on terms that he himself 
proposes—if he can obtain them—and 
other goods of value, in return for the 
surplus commodities. Mr. President, it 
is my contention that by such procedure 
we would be at least getting something 
for these surplus commodities, and we 
would at the same time be assisting peo- 
ple who, I think, are friendly toward us. 

Mr. President, I have, in the past 3 
or 4 years made as many as 3 trips to 
some of these satellite countries. I have 
mingled with many people in Rumania, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
If I were in the position of the Russians, 
I would hate to get into a war and have 
to depend upon the people of Poland, or 
the people of Czechoslovakia or Hungary 
or Rumania for assistance. I say with- 
out fear of contradiction that the ma- 
jority of those people are friendly to 
the United States. They like us. 

I do not believe that the Congress 
ought to do anything to prevent the 
President from bartering or donating 
some of these surplus goods in order to 
relieve famine and in order to relieve 
the distress of those people in those 
countries. And that is all the authority 
would be used for. We would, in other 
words, receive strategic materials from 
the peoples of those countries in ex- 
change for some of our surplus goods, 
and we could help them with section 416 
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donations. As I have stated, this au- 
thority would not apply to title I or title 
II of the bill, but solely to title III, 
which deals with barter. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not the fact that 
the imports from satellite countries to- 
day are paid for in dollars? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is. 

Mr. AIKEN. Poland and the other 
countries sell to the United States, and 
for those imports we pay dollars? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. There has been a pro- 
hibition on bartering and paying by the 
exchange of goods which are in surplus 
in the United States. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. However, those countries 
are able to use the dollars they receive 
1o buy the same goods on the world mar- 

et. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. I realize this prohibition 
was originally put into the law with the 
thought that its administration would 
hurt the U. S. S. R. Communist Govern- 
ment and help us, but it has worked out 
to be exactly the reverse; it has hurt our 
position in the world and played directly 
into the hands of the Soviet Government. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as 
the Senator from Vermont has stated, 
if we are to deal with those countries, 
it ought to be through a barter arrange- 
ment. This is a grand opportunity for 
us to receive value in exchange for these 
commodities. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say that 
after the committee considered this par- 
ticular section of the bill, the committee 
— — unanimous in voting to report this 

I wish also to invite attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that last year we passed 
a bill with a similar provision. The bill 
was not far different from what is pro- 
posed now. The bill of last year, which 
the Senate passed by a voice vote, would 
have permitted barter with satellite 
countries for surplus commodities. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that the satellite countries 
possess items the United States needs? 

= ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
By using the barter system we could ex- 
change goods which the United States 
now has in surplus. 

es ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not also true that the United States 
is selling some of the same items to some 
countries, which are, in turn, selling 
them to countries with which we desire 
to do business at the present time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know that 
of my own knowledge, but I have heard 
it said, as has the Senator from South 
Carolina. I have no direct knowledge of 
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it, but I do know that some of our friends 
across the seas are bartering and selling 
not only food but many other commodi- 
ties as well. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The English, for instance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I so understand. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They claim to be doing business now with 
those countries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. One of the commit- 
tees of the Senate, under the chairman- 
ship of the able Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN] learned that a good 
deal of copper had been so sold. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The English make no apology for the 
fact that at the present time they are 
doing business with those countries, 
through a bartering arrangement. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As a matter of fact, 
when the President met the Prime Min- 
ister of England in Bermuda some time 
ago I understand there was quite a dis- 
cussion as to whether or not trade with 
China and other countries should be re- 
sumed. I would not be at all surprised if 
that were to come vo pass. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator not re- 
call that in 1955 Czechoslovakia and pos- 
sibly other satellite countries needed cot- 
ton, of which the United States had a 
surplus? We could not barter with them, 
to see that they obtained cotton. The 
upshot of the matter was that Czechoslo- 
vakia made a deal with Egypt for the 
Egyptian cotton crop, and paid for it 
with arms, which resulted in Egypt’s be- 
ing fairly well armed. 

After making the deal on the cotton, 
it appeared that Czechoslovakia did not 
require the entire Egyptian crop, al- 
though the deal had been made for all 
of it, or practically all of it, so they sold 
that cotton they did not need to the users 
in Western Europe, including Great 
Britain, at a price which was lower than 
the United States selling price for cot- 
ton. The result of that procedure was 
that the United States exports of cotton 
for the year August 1, 1955, to August 1, 
1956, were nearly the lowest in history. 

We simply bit off our nose to spite 
ourface. Westrengthened the relations 
between Egypt and the Communist 
Nations. We practically forced them 
into the arrangement. We would neither 
sell the cotton to Czechoslovakia nor the 
arms to Egypt. I think we have to 
assume much of the responsibility for 
what has occurred over there as the 
result. We did not hurt the Soviet 
Union at all; we strengthened them by 
that maneuvering and by that pro- 
hibition. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In connection with 
the statement of the Senator, I distinctly 
remember having received quite a few 
letters from the cotton interests of New 
Orleans, indicating that cotton was sold 
in England at a price just a little under 
our own price here. 

Mr. AIKEN. And it was Egyptian 
cotton, which we forced them to buy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We lost that mar- 
ket; there is no question about that. 

Mr. AIKEN. And on the other hand 
the Communists could sell that cotton 
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for whatever price they wished to ask, 
inside the satellite countries, because 
they were sure we could not enter that 
market. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
connection with what I have been saying, 
and following my remarks, I should like 
to place in the Recor a letter from Mr. 
E. L. Butz, who is Assistant Secretary, 
dated March 26, 1957, on this same sub- 
ject, in which he urges that section 304 
be repealed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ELLENDER. Title II specifically 
provides for donations to friendly popu- 
lations without regard to the friendli- 
ness of the governments, so section 304 
has no effect on title II donations, I re- 
peat, it refers only to title III, which is 
the barter provision. The administra- 
tion has found, however, that some bar- 
ter transactions with satellite countries, 
which would assist them in becoming 
free of reliance on the Soviet Union, have 
been impeded by section 304. 

Also some section 416 donations which 
could have been made to the Hungarian 
people and others have been impeded by 
this provision. The donations under sec- 
tion 416 of the Agricultura] Act of 1949 
consists of certain commodities which 
might go sour on us, or spoil before they 
can be sold through the regular channels 
of trade. There is a little trouble in that 
connection, and that is why the admin- 
istration feels the repeal] of section 304 
would be of assistance, The Department 
of Agriculture advises that repeal of this 
provision would be helpful in reaching 
our foreign policy objectives. 

We have asked the Department of 
Agriculture for an estimate of any addi- 
tional expenditure required by the bill, 
but such an estimate is very difficult to 
prepare. I think the Republican Policy 
Committee has requested that the Senate 
be notified of the cost of all bills. It is 
pretty difficult to estimate the cost of this 
bill, and what will be recovered from the 
various countries to which we lend back 
the sales proceeds, but there is involved 
as much as $1 billion. How much of that 
we will get back is problematical. Inso- 
far as the increase of the amount under 
title II is concerned, of course, that is 
more or less in the nature of donations. 
If we make all of that amount available, 
we shall be short that much. As I stated 
a while ago, we started by providing $500 
million, and what we are now doing is 
restoring the amount to what it was 
when we first enacted the bill, 3 or 4 
years ago. 

Many of the commodities which will 
be sold or donated under the bil] are al- 
ready in the hands of the Government, 
so the expenditure has already been 
made. A substantial part of the foreign 
currency acquired under the bill will be 
used to pay United States obligations in- 
curred under other laws, so in effect we 
shall be using commodities we already 
own in lieu of appropriated funds. 

Due to the urgency of this legislation, 
its passage should not be delayed until 
this information has been compiled. 

Mr. President, I have nothing to add 
to what I have said, but I shall be glad 
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to answer further questions, if there are 
any. 
Exuisir No. 1 
Marcu 26, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN JOSEPH ELLENDER, Sr., 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in re- 
sponse to your request concerning our rec- 
ommendation to repeal section 304 of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended. 

Section 304 of the act requires the Presi- 
dent to exercise his authority under Public 
Law 480 so as to assist friendly nations to 
be independent of trade with the U. S. S. R. 
or nations dominated or controlled by the 
U. S. S. R. and so as not to increase the 
availability of commodities to unfriendly 
nations. The section thus precludes barter 
transactions involving such countries as well 
as distribution of commodities therein under 
the section 416 voluntary agency program. 

Repeal of this section would permit us to 
offer commodities on a barter basis to East- 
ern European countries when clearly in our 
interest to do so. Although our opportuni- 
ties here would not result in substantial dis- 
positions of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties, our willingness to enter into such trans- 
actions could be especially advantageous 
from a political standpoint. If entered into, 
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cause they would assist satellites in becom- 
ing more independent of the U. S. S. R.; 
they would also, to a great extent, displace 
sales of like commodities that the U. S. S. R. 
would have made. 

Repeal of section 304 would not affect the 
provisions of title I of Public Law 480. 
Sales for foreign currencies would continue 
to be restricted to friendly nations. A 
“friendly nation” is defined in section 107 
of the act as any country other than the 
U. S. S. R., or any nation or area dominated 
by the foreign government or foreign organi- 
zation controlling the world Communist 
movement. 

The deletion of section 304 would enable 
us to use section 416 authority (section 302 
of Public Law 480) to furnish commodities 
quickly to distressed peoples in satellite 
countries under circumstances such as those 
existing during the recent Hungarian revolt. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. BUTZ. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak on the pending bill. My 
remarks are directed primarily to the 
amendment which I have offered. 

I heartily agree with much of what the 
Senator from Louisiana has said regard- 
ing the merits of Public Law 480. I sup- 
ported that legislation from its very in- 
ception, urged action on it, and helped 
to expedite it when it was first reported 
to the Senate. 

Subsections (1), (2), and (3) of the 
pending bill would both extend the date 
for 1 year and also increase the amount, 
so that there would be additional au- 
thority. I concur in the objectives of 
those subsections, and shall support 
them, so they are not at issue. 

The issue hinges on subsection (4), 
which appears on page 2 of the bill as 
reported from the committee. My 
amendment would merely strike out line 
4, which reads as follows: 


(4) Section 304 of such act is deleted. 


The Senator from Louisiana and 
other Senators who have spoken have 
pointed out that this has been a rather 
effective act. It has been effective with 
section 304 intact. I submit that what 
we are doing is meeting for the first 
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time, in a preliminary skirmish, a basic 
question of foreign policy which will 
confront the Senate again and again at 
this session of Congress, and perhaps in 
the future. Regardless of what we may 
do, I believe this issue will also be con- 
fronted in the House of Representatives, 
and perhaps in a solemn referendum of 
the American people themselves in 1958 
or 1960. 

The basic issue involved is whether 
or not the Government and the people 
of the United States, bearing the very 
heavy burdens they are required to bear, 
will not only continue but will expand 
the foreign-aid program. We have been 
very generous with foreign aid since 
the close of World War II, to the extent 
of $50 billion. The issue is whether or 
not we shall not only continue a pro- 
gram with those associated with us in 
an effort to maintain a free world of 
free men, but also try to maintain those 
countries which are not associated with 
us among the so-called neutral nations 
of the world. I agree that we must con- 
tinue to help the neutral nations for 
some time to come. 

However, the basic issue involved, 
though it may not be so clear today, is 
whether we are now to embark upon a 
program of supporting the political and 
economic system of international com- 
munism in the countries which are be- 
hind the Iron Curtain today. 

That is the basic issue which I think 
we confront. For example, consider the 
case of Poland at the present time. It 
is behind the Iron Curtain. It is under 
Soviet occupation, with the government 
of Mr. Gomulko. It is true that Mr. 
Gomulko is a nationalist Communist of 
Poland, and there are some who make 
the argument that because he has made 
slight deviations from Soviet control, 
therefore we would be justified in giving 
him not only some surplus agricultural 
commodities, but some economic assist- 
ance as well, from the American taxpay- 
ers. That question will be argued at the 
proper time. It is not specifically in- 
volved in connection with that one 
country. 

What do we do if we follow the recom- 
mendations of the committee and strike 
out section 304 of the act? We open up 
economic support by surplus agricul- 
tural. commodities to all the satellite 
governments, including the government 
of Mr. Kadar, in Hungary, which has so 
ruthlessly suppressed the freedom of the 
Hungarian people. 

In the case of Poland the figures 
which I have, which I believe to be re- 
liable, indicate that during the past few 
years the Soviet Union has drawn out 
of Poland agricultural resources of the 
value of approximately 16 billion rubles. 
At the current rate of exchange—and I 
realize, of course, that the ruble is over- 
valued by any legitimate standard—that 
means about $4 billion. In other words, 
the Soviet Union, as is customary, is 
stripping its satellite states of their re- 
sources. What we are proposing to do is 
to bolster the Soviet economy and enable 
it not only to undermine our friends 
abroad but also neutral nations, because 
we would replenish the stocks of coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain which the 
Soviet Union is stripping of resources, 
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I admit that others may have a dif- 
ferent point of view. However, I say 
this is the opening s in a great 
debate on public policy, particularly as 
to whether the money of the American 
taxpayers, which we have very generous- 
ly given to our allies, and which we have 
also very generously given to neutral 
countries, should now be used on a pro- 
gram of sustaining the economic systems 
of Communist countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

It is true that we have given economic 
support to Yugoslavia. However, there 
is a distinction to be noted. Yugoslavia, 
of course, has a Communist government. 
However, Yugoslavia, at least, is not un- 
der the occupation of the Soviet military 
forces. Once we set the precedent of 
extending aid to countries which are un- 
der Soviet military occupation, we will 
be asked to do in Hungary and in Ru- 
mania and in Czechoslovakia and in 
Albania and in other countries what we 


are doing in Poland. 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. First, I should like 
to make this point. I know the commit- 
tee has had considerable concern with 
this question. 

Only a short time ago, while I was 
serving as a delegate at the United Na- 
tions, the Soviet Union introduced a res- 
olution in that body. It came before the 
political committee of which I happened 
to be a member at the time. The reso- 
lution, which was offered by the Soviet 
Union on behalf of itself and certain 
other countries, reads, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

1, Condemns the subversive activities of 
the United States of America against other 
states as contrary to the United Nations 
Charter and incompatible with the princi- 
ples on which relations between states should 
be based. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire resolution be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


COMPLAINT BY THE UNION OF SovieT SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS OF INTERVENTION BY THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA IN THE DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
OF ALBANIA, BULGARIA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
HUNGARY, POLAND, RUMANIA, AND THE UNION 
or SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS, AND ITS SUB- 
VERSIVE ACTIVITY AGAINST THOSE STATES 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS: DRAFT 


RESOLUTION 


The General Assembly, 

Noting with anxiety the recent aggravation 
of the international situation and the de- 
terioration of relations between states; 

Noting that this situation has been caused, 
among other things, by the subversive activi- 
ties of the United States of America and its 
intervention in the domestic affairs of the 
people’s democracy; 

Considering that the states members of the 
United Nations are bound under the charter 
“to practice tolerance and live together in 
peace and with one another as good neigh- 
bors”; 

Recalling that in its resolution 110 of 
November 3, 1947 the General Assembly con- 
demns all forms of propaganda, in whatso- 
ever country conducted, which is either de- 
signed or likely to provoke or encourage any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or 
acts of aggression”; 
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Taking also into consideration the fact that 
the General Assembly on December 17, 1954, 
recommended to member states the inter- 
national convention on the use of broadcast- 
ing in the interests of peace of 1936 in which 
the contracting parties “mutually undertake 
to prohibit and, if necessary, to bring to an 
immediate stop in their respective territories 
any transmission which could, to the detri- 
ment of proper international understanding, 
instigate the inhabitants of any territory to 
acts contrary to the internal order or security 
of the territory of one of the high contracting 
parties”; 

1. Condemns the subversive activities of 
the United States of America against other 
states as contrary to the United Nations 
charter and incompatible with the principles 
on which relations between states should be 
based; 

2. Calls upon the United States Govern- 
ment to cease its subversive activity and its 
intervention in the domestic affairs of other 
states on any pretext and to develop its re- 
lations with these states in accordance with 
the principles of the United Nations charter. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. The resolution 
came to a vote before the political com- 
mittee on the 27th day of February of 
this year. Voting in favor of the resolu- 
tion were Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorus- 
sia—Union of Soviet Socialistic Repub- 
lics—Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
the Ukraine—Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics—and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 

All these countries, with the exception 
of the Soviet Union, would be eligible for 
assistance if section 304 of the law were 
repealed. I question very much whether 
it is advisable for us to bolster the eco- 
nomic systems of the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain as long as they are un- 
der Soviet occupation. 

It seems to me that by doing so we 
would lose one of our great bargaining 
powers ultimately to get the Soviet army 
to withdraw from the satellite nations. 
The greatest hope of freedom of the peo- 
ple of the captive nations is that one day 
the Soviet Union will withdraw its mili- 
tary forces. If the Soviet Union ever 
gets the idea that it can keep its forces 
in those countries, and that at the same 
time we will relieve the Soviet Union of 
the burdens and the disturbances behind 
the Iron Curtain, by picking up the check, 
so to speak, for the inefficiency of the 
Soviet Communist economic system, we 
will have to kiss goodby any hope of 
ever getting the captive nations from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

If, as some persons contend, the Soviet 
Union is forced to send foodstuffs into 
the captive nations to prevent their 
populations from becoming too restless, 
we would be relieving the Soviet Union 
of that obligation if we were to repeal 
section 304. 

If, on the other hand, the Soviet 
Union is withdrawing foodstuffs from 
the captive nations, then, in effect, we 
would be letting the Soviet Union drain 
off foodstuffs on the one hand, while, on 
the other, we would replenish the food 
stocks in the countries involved. 

That does not seem to be a logical per- 
formance. As I say, this is merely the 
opening skirmish, because we will have 
other proposals made for economic aid 
when the foreign aid bill comes before 
the Senate, and those proposals will be 
not only with reference to agricultural 
commodities, but also with reference to 
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funds from the American taxpayers, 
which, in effect, would be used to bolster 
the economies of the political systems of 
those countries. 

One of the great crises which exists in 
the Soviet Union itself is the failure of 
its agriculture, because its agriculture 
has been collectivized. The farmers 
have had taken from them their incen- 
tive. They have been driven into slave 
labor to work the farms, without any 
hope of reward. Asa result, production 
has fallen off. i 

That is one of the great worries of 
Mr. Khrushchev. In order to help feed 
the population within the Soviet Union, 
and to prevent restlessness in Hungary 
and in Poland and in East Germany, it 
has been necessary for the Kremlin to 
withdraw foodstuffs from the captive 
nations for consumption within the 
Soviet Union. It is impossible to ear- 
mark or identify a ton of wheat or ton 
of corn or anything else. The commodi- 
ties are withdrawn from Poland and 
from Hungary and from Czechoslovakia, 
and put into the granaries of the Soviet 
Union. Then Mr. Khrushchev says, 
“Our latest 5-year plan on agriculture 
has been a great success,” 

Under this program, we would re- 
plenish those stocks in the satellite coun- 
tries. If we did so, there is no assurance 
that the Soviets would not withdraw 
what we send in there. There is no as- 
surance that the Soviets would not draw 
such American stocks for use in the 
Soviet Union. 

I think that is a very material weak- 
ness so far as this situation is concerned. 
The subject is of sufficient importance 
that the Senate should at least be ad- 
vised of it. This is merely the opening 
skirmish, as I said, because the issue it- 
self will have to be discussed time and 
time again at this session of Congress. 
This is the first time we have been asked 
to open the door to the question of giving 
relief to the captive nations which are 
still under occupation by the Soviet 
Union. 

I hope for that reason that we will 
reenact Public Law 480, which has done 
an excellent job, and that we will re- 
enact it with the sections in it which 
have worked so successfully in the past. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr, COTTON. A hasty study of the 
bill seems to indicate that perhaps there 
is a possibility, indeed, it may be a fact, 
that the section toward which the Sen- 
ator’s amendment is directed would not 
have any impact on title I and title II of 
the bill. In other words, it is my under- 
standing—and I hope the Senator will 
correct me if I am in error—that title I 
of the bill, which has to do with sales 
for foreign currencies, is now restricted 
to friendly nations as defined in section 
107 and that under that definition, with 
or without section 304, Yugoslavia and 
perhaps even Poland, would be entitled 
to receive commodities under title I. 
Furthermore title II, having to do with 
famine relief, applies to friendly popu- 
lations without regard to the friendliness 
of their governments. 

Is it a fact; or is my understanding in- 
correct, that section 304, to which the 
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amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia applies, deals only with title III, 
and still leaves the possibility of having 
those countries receive benefits under 
title I and title II of the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So far as the fam- 
ine-relief section is concerned, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is correct. I 
have no objection to that, because the 
American people, over a long period of 
years, by reason of their humanitarian 
instincts, have been prepared to feed 
hungry people wherever they might be. 
As a matter of fact, as the able Senator 
from New Hampshire will recall, during 
the 1920’s the United States sent food 
even into the Soviet Union itself in or- 
der the feed the hungry people of Rus- 
sia because there had been a failure of 
the collectivization of the farms. 

Our action at that time was under the 
leadership of Mr. Herbert Hoover, who 
established a relief mission. But we 
made sure at that time, by having the 
program properly supervised, that the 
food for hungry people went to all the 
Russians who were hungry, and not 
merely to members of the Communist 
Party. 

I think on any future occasion, 
whether such a program be under the 
sponsorship of something like the old 
Hoover Commission, or under the Inter- 
national Red Cross, or under the asso- 
ciated Catholic agencies or associated 
Protestant agencies or the Friends’ Serv- 
ice committees—however the program 
might be conducted—the American peo- 
ple and Congress would respond to any 
plea to assist hungry people so long as 
we were certain that all hungry people 
were being fed, and that the food was 
not to be used as a political weapon to 
punish non-Communists, while mem- 
bers of the Communist Party were being 
cared for. So that problem is not in- 
volved, in any event. 

So far as the other section is con- 
cerned, I think there is a grave doubt as 
to whether the finding that Poland has 
a friendly government can be sustained. 
Since the date of the Secretary of State’s 
letter on that subject, Poland itself has 
done several things. First, through its 
representative ir the United Nations, 
Poland has voted for a resolution con- 
demning the United States of America. 
Second, the Gomulka government has 
gone on record as approving the use of 
Soviet force in Hungary and of the re- 
pression of the freedom of the Hun- 
garian people. With that record hav- 
ing been made, I have some doubt in my 
own mind, if the matter were again put 
before the Secretary of State, whether 
he could make the same finding now as 
he did in December, when the issue was 
before him. 

Mr. COTTON. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement; it clarifies my thinking 
greatly. 

I note that section 107, as used in the 
act, states that— 

Friendly nation” means any country 
other than (1) the U. S. S. R., or (2) any 
nation or area dominated or controlled by 
a foreign government or a foreign organiza- 


tion controlling the world Communist 
movement, 


If that section means what I assume it 
to mean, a decision by those charged 
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with making a decision in this country, 
regardless of the very important facts 
which the Senator from California has 
just emphasized, that Poland’s Govern- 
ment was not dominated by the 
U. S. S. R., or a decision that a certain 
regime in Hungary or some other coun- 
try was not dominated by the U. S. S. R. 
would make that country eligible for this 
program regardless of whether the Sena- 
tor's amendment was agreed to or not. 

Does the Senator’s amendment do the 
whole job, or is there a loophole left in 
section 1? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. I agree with 
the Senator that there might very well 
be a loophole in dealing with section 107, 
to which the Senator has referred. I 
think that when the matter was under 
debate in Congress, no one surmised that 
a situation would arise such as has arisen 
under the Gomulka government, in 
which elections were held which ad- 
mittedly were not free elections. Only 
one choice of a ticket was given to the 
people, and that was a Communist ticket. 
The people were told that if they did 
not vote for that ticket, the Soviet Union 
might be more repressive toward them. 
So the people of Poland were voting 
with a gun at their heads. 

Furthermore, the present government, 
as I have pointed out, has endorsed the 
Soviet repression of freedom in Hungary, 
and subsequent to the time when the let- 
ter was written by the Secretary of State, 
the Polish Government instructed its 


representative at the United Nations to 


condemn the United States. 

It seems to me that if there was any 
case upon which to hang the hat of belief 
that they were following an independent 
course, that case has been exploded. 

Mr. COTTON. Then I take it from 
the Senator’s very full and illuminating 
answer, for which I am very grateful, 
that the amendment of the Senator 
from California, in his opinion, fully 
takes care of title III, and is not in- 
tended by him to affect title II, and per- 
haps does not apply to title I. j 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. I do not want to 
foreclose the American people from help- 
ing hungry people anywhere in the 
world, so long as we can be certain that 
there is a famine, and so long as we can 
be certain that the relief will go to all 
the people, and that no non-Communist 
will be discriminated against because 
of his not being a Communist. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. It is not very often that 
I disagree with the senior Senator from 
California on international matters, but 
I must disagree with him in this case. 
Under the present law, we can give to 
Poland or any other Communist domi- 
nated country, but we cannot barter with 
or sell to them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
permit me to make one interjection? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I doubt very much 
whether, under the law as passed by Con- 
gress, the debate in Congress, and the 
statement of congressional intent, the 
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United States can give to any Commu- 
nist countries under the present law. 


Mr. YOUNG. But some 2 or 3 years 
ago we did give food to East Berlin, 
which was Communist-dominated. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct; but 
that, again, involved a famine-relief type 
of situation. 

Mr. YOUNG. I would agree completely 
with the Senator from California if we 
were embarking upon a foreign-aid pro- 
gram, with respect to Communist-domi- 
nated countries, but I do not think we 
are. I hope we will leave entirely to the 
discretion of the President of the United 
States whether or not we shall enter into 
agreements. 

But this is the situation which con- 
fronts us now: Some 2 years ago the 
United States imported $15 million worth 
of hams from Poland. Poland received 
United States dollars in return, but then 
went to Canada to buy their food. Would 
it not have been far better to trade our 
surplus agricultural commodities in ex- 
change for hams rather than to give to 
Poland dollars which Poland could turn 
over to Russia? It seems to me that if 
the Department of Agriculture were per- 
mitted to barter our surplus commodities 
with Communist countries, we would 
benefit a great deal, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As is the case with 
many other public questions, there is 
certainly room for an honest difference 
of opinion in this instance. But certainly 
this is a basic question. The success of 
any government, whether it be a free gov- 
ernment or a Communist government, 
depends somewhat on the economic sta- 
bility of its people. I think the Senator 
from North Dakota will agree with that 
statement. 

What causes a maladjustment of the 
economic situation? It can be either a 
falling off of industrial production, or a 
falling off of agricultural production. It 
can be the overproduction of agricultural 
commodities, for that matter. 

I believe the Soviet Union is confront- 


ed with the problem of the failure of ag- 


riculture in that country. If it is correct, 
as I believe it is, that Soviet. Russia has 
stripped a good many of the captive na- 
tions of their commodities, in order to 
bolster the Soviet Union, then it seems 
to me that what we are doing, in effect, 
is building a platform under the Com- 
munist economic system, which, in turn, 
will strengthen the Communist political 
system, so that the Communist leader- 
ship, whether it be in the Soviet Union 
or in Poland, in Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, or Hungary, can say to 
the people—because the Soviet Union 
will not have the goods earmarked as to 
where they came from—“We are now a 
success. We have entered into our sec- 
ond 5-year plan, and communism is 
working.” 

There is one additional factor I wish 
to point out to the very able Senator 
from North Dakota. I have said that 
this is the first time we have embarked 
upon such a program behind the Iron 
Curtain, in a country where the Soviet 
Union is now in military occupation. 

It is true that the United States has 
given economic aid to Yugoslavia. I have 
heretofore said that there is a clear, 
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understandable, and, I think, consider- 
able logical differential, namely, that 
Yugoslavia is not under Soviet military 
occupation, and, therefore, we have some 
assurance that what we send to Yugo- 
slavia will not go to the Soviet Union. 

But once we send materials behind the 
Iron Curtain, and once we start bolster- 
ing and supporting the economic system 
which supports the political system of 
communism, then at the time, let us say, 
of the next Italian election, what argu- 
ment will the Communist Party of Italy 
make? The members of that party will 
say, “Why not vote Communist? After 
all, the United States is embarking not 
only on a program of shipping foodstuffs 
to various countries, regardless of wheth- 
er they are Communist; but even in the 
case of a country under Communist con- 
trol the United States is sending it food- 
stuffs. So why not vote Communist?” 
I think that would be a potent weapon 
in the hands of forces attempting to put 
other countries under the control of the 
Communists. 

Mr. YOUNG. Iagree; and I think we 
must use great discretion, if we permit 
our foodstuffs to be sent into Commu- 
nist-dominated countries. But if we ad- 
minister the program wisely, I think we 
can make many friends abroad, and can 
make such countries more dependent 
upon us, by utilizing this program. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If this is done—and 
today the Senate may well vote to do 
it—1 hope the Senator from North Da- 
kota is correct and I am incorrect. 
However, I have lived long enough to 
see what happens when the camel gets 
his nose under the tent. I do not claim 
to have a crystal ball or to have any 
ability to foretell the future. However, 
I predict here and now that the step 
now proposed will, if taken, be only the 
opening operation leading later to the 
giving of economic aid to Poland, not in 
the form of surplus commodities, but in 
the form of dollars added to the foreign- 
aid program, or subtracted from the aid 
-which otherwise would go to some of the 
countries friendly to us. If once we ex- 
tend such a program to Poland, I predict 
that within 1 or 2 years thereafter we 
shall not have a valid reason for denying 
aid to Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania, and Bulgaria, because once they 
see that Poland has been successful in 
this endeavor, they will say, “Well, we 
are a little independent, too. Conse- 
quently, we want to come in under a 
plan! —consequent Marshall-type plan, 
let us say, to support the Communist 
regimes of those countries. I may be 
mistaken about it, but I think this is 
only the opening wedge of a program 
which, if undertaken, will plague us in 
the future. 

Mr. YOUNG. It is a program about 
which we must exercise great discretion. 
But I think the program is worth trying. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator 
from Louisiana has had a chance to 
examine the situation, I believe he knows 
that the countries which are non- 
Communist and are outside the Iron 
Curtain, and today either are uncom- 
mitted or are actually associated with 
us in the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization or in some of the other pacts, 
have made applications to receive some 
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of our surplus agricultural commodities; 
and, as the Senator has said, under the 
program, with the restrictions presently 
imposed, we are very close to the end 
of the authorization. If we comply with 
the requests of those who are our friends 
or who at least are not behind the Iron 
Curtain, we probably could use during 
the next year the entire additional $1 
billion, as provided in the proposed 
authorization. Frankly, I am not willing 
to have us penalize our friends or penal- 
ize the neutrals, in order to help sup- 
port Communist regimes in countries 
under Soviet occupation. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair). Does the 
Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
previously I promised that I would yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. After 
I have yielded to him, I will yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I find it 
very, very embarrassing to differ in the 
slightest with the distinguished minority 
leader. However, I wish to state that I 
hold in my hand the report on Senate 
bill 1314, and the report contains a letter 
signed by E. T. Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. If the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will permit me to do so at this 
time, I should like to read into the 
Recor an extract from the letter, be- 
cause the letter goes to the very heart 
of the question we are discussing. 

In the letter the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture wrote as follows: 

It is recommended that section 304 be re- 
pealed. This would place us in a position 
to make offers of barter transactions on a 
selective basis to the European satellites of 
the Soviet Union. It would appear that this 
authority would be of particular advantage, 
in view of recent developments in Eastern 
Europe. Agreements for sales of commodi- 
ties for foreign currencies under title I of 
the act would continue to be limited to 
friendly countries by provisions of that title. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
the proposed legislation to the Congress and 
that enactment of such legislation would be 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENSON, 
Secretary. 


If the Senator from California will 
permit me a further word, I wish to say 
that basically he is correct in stating that 
we should not take from our own econ- 
omy or our agricultural production to 
bolster countries which are directly 
under the domination of the military 
authority of the Soviets or under the 
domination of the Soviet Union itself. 

But if the proposed program were 
selectively handled—as the Secretary of 
Agriculture has proposed—and if it were 
under very careful scrutiny by the ad- 
ministration, it seems to me we might be 
able to have the people of such countries 
as Poland, Eastern Germany, and Hun- 
gary incline toward us. We know that 
Hungary endeavored to strike off the 
shackles of the Soviets. It is believed 
that the Polish people and also the peo- 
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ple of Eastern Germany would do like- 
wise. If they know that we wish to be 
friendly to them, I believe that over the 
years experience will finally show that 
there will be a breaking away by those 
people from the Soviets. 

By proceeding on a selective basis of 
barter, I believe we might be able to aid 
them more and encourage them more 
than if we were simply to say, Nothing 
doing“ —in which case the result would 
be, as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] has so ably described, similar to 
the result in Egypt. We recall that the 
Russians have obtained cotton from 
Egypt, in exchange for Soviet ammuni- 
tion and military equipment; and there 
was a resultant interchange between 2 
or 3 countries. The upshot was that 
our efforts were thwarted. That was 
caused by imposing such a restriction. 
In the final analysis, Egypt turned to the 
Soviets, because from them she was able 
to obtain what she wanted. She did so 
by exchanging her cotton for Russian 
implements of war—the articles for 
which she had attempted to barter. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think we 
would do better by opening the door, by 
means of proceeding in a cautious, selec- 
tive manner, through the Department of 
Agriculture and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, rather than by closing the 
door tightly, as it is now, with the lock 
of public opinion, under the definite 
statement, “You must not, because the 
law says you cannot.“ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
reply, I desire to state, as I did to the 
Senator from North Dakota, that I hope 
and pray that in this instance the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is correct and that 
I am wrong. However, not long ago 
some very farsighted persons pointed out 
that it was impossible to do business with 
Hitler. Similarly, I think we cannot do 
business with the Communist monolithic 
structure of either the Soviet Union it- 
self, or its satellite captive nations, with- 
out in fact strengthening those govern- 
ments and ultimately delaying the free- 
dom of the captive peoples, because the 
stronger we make the Communist econ- 
omy, the stronger we make the Commu- 
nist government. I know of no one pos- 
sessing any considerable knowledge of 
the facts who will say today that any of 
the governments behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are anything but part and parcel of 
the international Communist conspiracy, 
which has as its ultimate objective the 
destruction of both the economy and the 
political system of the United States of 
America. 

As the Senator has said, perhaps we 
could open the door a little bit and ex- 
periment in the way now proposed. The 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
said we could do so by means of using 
the agricultural surpluses; but he said 
perhaps we should be more careful in the 
case of extending economic aid which 
would add to the $4,400,000,000 now pro- 
posed, for, if the Congress in its judg- 
ment decided to make a reduction, and 
if the aid were extended from the amount 
remaining after the reduction, that 
would mean that our friends and the 
neutrals would be forced to accept a fur- 
ther reduction, which would have to be 
made in order to enable us to take care 
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of our attempts to bolster the Commu- 
nist regimes. 

I desire to make it clear that in what 
I am saying I am speaking only for my- 
self. I am not speaking for the admin- 
istration on this question here today, as 
the Senator has pointed out. If I had 
not been interrupted, I would have 
pointed out that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has asked for what is now pro- 
posed. The Department of State, I be- 
lieve, would be for it, because it is in 
favor of going beyond what is proposed, 
and giving economic aid to Poland. 
However, I wanted to serve notice that, 
at least so far as I was concerned, I was 
not in favor of taking $1 out of the till 
of the American taxpayer and bolster- 
ing any Communist regime behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. I would ordinarily agree 
with the Senator. I have such a great 
admiration for the minority leader, the 
distinguished Senator from California, 
that it disturbs me ever to differ with 
him. I want the Recorp to show that 
I am positive in that statement. Sec- 
ondly, I admire the stand, the very cou- 
rageous stand, which the Senator from 
California has taken on many interna- 
tional questions. However, in this par- 
ticular instance, we are using what is a 
surplus commodity which we wish to 
barter with countries throughout the 
world, and to obtain from them in re- 
turn products which we can well use in 
our economy. So it is not any more eco- 
nomic assistance for those countries 
than it is economic assistance for this 
country, because it is the overabundance 
of surpluses that is weighing down our 
national agricultural produce and com- 


modity market. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. THYE. Yes; I am delighted to 
yield. f 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I think there are 
at least two possible fallacies in the Sen- 
ators argument. One is that it is true 
that if Poland wants to buy products in 
this country for dollars, if Poland has 
the dollars, or if she can get dollars 
from the Soviet Union, she can buy cer- 
tain nonstrategic materials which are 
not on our proscribed list, as strategic 
materials are. But when such products 
are bought from us, the Communist 
world then has fewer dollars to spend in 
this country for subversion or espionage. 
We know that when the Communist 
world accumulates dollars, it uses them 
to undermine the United States and the 
free world. That is one point. 

Secondly, again I do not know whether 
the Secretary of State would now write 
the same kind of letter he wrote origi- 
nally—which I intend to put into the 
Recorp in a few minutes, because today it 
was declassified as being no longer con- 
fidential, and I was given permission to 
put it into the Recorp—after the Polish 
representative voted as he did, and after 
Gomulka said he approved of the Soviet’s 
repression against the people of Hungary 
in their seeking freedom, But if we can 


go so far as to say that Poland is a 


friendly country, then I do not know why 
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it could not be said that Polish hams are 
strategic materials. How advisable such 
an argument would be in the light of a 
surplus of pork in this country, I do not 
know. The Senator from Minnesota is 
an expert in agriculture, and is one of 
the leading members of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and he can 
perhaps better determine that question 
than can I. If the law could be stretched 
to the extent of saying Poland is a 
friendly country, then it certainly could 
be said that Polish hams were strategic 
materials. 

Mr. THYE. It was on that point that 
I desired to discuss further my thoughts 
on the question raised. The Senator has 
just mentioned Polish hams. When 
Polish hams are imported from Poland 
into the United States our dollars go 
into the treasury of Poland. American 
dollars are then siphoned into the econ- 
omy of the Soviet just as effectively as 
if our produce which is in long supply 
went to Poland in settlement for the 
Polish hams which we know come into 
this country, and that have come into 
this country in past years, in spite of 
our surpluses. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to my 
good friend from Minnesota—and per- 
haps I may be considered a little old fash- 
ioned for saying it—perhaps if the agri- 
cultural industry of the country needed 
some protection from Polish hams, which 
in fact may be produced by slave labor, 
there are ways of protecting the Ameri- 
can economy by means of old-fashioned 
methods, so that Poland would not get 
the dollars to which the Senator has 
referred. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from Vermont, who is the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. AIKEN. With regard to the im- 
portation of Polish hams, I think the 
reason why they find their way into this 
country is that the American people like 
the manner in which Polish hams are 
prepared, and they are willing to pay 
dollars for them. Poland is, of course, 
delighted to sell the hams, for which 
the Americans pay with dollars, so that 
Poland can use the dollars to buy Cana- 
dian wheat. ; 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I can understand 
some of the problems involved. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask the 
distinguished minority leader a question. 
I may say that I accept the statement 
which the Senator from California has 
made with respect to the possible diffi- 
culties that the amendment to the act 
might bring about. However, consider- 
ing the fact that in this past year we 
have seen evidences of restlessness in the 
satellite countries, does the Senator not 
think this proposal might offer the pos- 
sibility of some intercourse between the 
people of our-country and the satellite 
countries, which might further the 
movement we have seen in the last year 
toward independence in the satellite 
countries? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I would say, can- 
didly, no one could dogmatically stand 
here and say it did not offer that possi- 
bility; but I would also, with the same 
candor, ask the Senator if he does not 
also admit there is a possibility—regard- 
less of which possibility is the stronger— 
that such a move might bolster the Com- 
munist regime and make it less possible 
for the people to gain their freedom. 

Mr. COOPER. I regret in this in- 
stance that I must oppose the amend- 
ment that the distinguished minority 
leader has offered. I will agree with 
other Senators who have stated that 
there is no one in this body who has 
fought more consistently for the cause 
of freedom and against totalitarianism 
than has the Senator from California. 
However, I think we have reached a very 
dangerous juncture in world affairs. I 
think the recent threat of war, the very 
rigid position Russia is now taking, and 
the ominous threat which Russia is now 
making toward this country have 
brought us to this very difficult juncture. 
It seems to me the only hopeful signs 
we have seen for many, many months 
are the efforts in Poland toward some 
measure of independence, at least from 
domination by international commu- 
nism, and the courageous uprising in 
Hungary. With the rather rigid military 
position which we now face, I think we 
have to take some risks and we have to 
seek, perhaps, more imaginative means 
of reaching the people of other countries. 
I think it would be impossible to engage 
in a program such as is proposed with- 
out the people of Poland and other satel- 
lite countries knowing such a program 
was in effect. Also, I think food, more 
than any other commodity that could 
be made available, goes to the heart of 
every individual. It seems to me this 
proposal does offer an opportunity to en- 
courage that restlessness which has been 
demonstrated in certain satellite coun- 
tries this past year. Unless, somehow, 
we can find more imaginative methods, 
unless we can find some means to asso- 
ciate with the people of those countries, 
it seems to me this impasse will continue 
indefinitely. I accept without question 
what the Senator from California has 
said, that the net result of this program 
might be simply to strengthen the econ- 
omy of those countries, 

It might be worse than that. It could 
mean that an equal amount of food 
would go to the Soviet Union. However, 
I believe that what we are doing will be 
known by the people, They could not 
fail to know of it. And we would benefit 
accordingly. 

I would say that at a time like this— 
when, I believe, we have a dangerous 
situation in the world—we should be 
willing to risk a trial of these new 
methods, I point out we did take such a 
risk with our program of aid to Yugo- 
slavia. Yugoslavia may not be what all 
the people of the world desire, but at 
least the people are independent of inter- 
national communism at this date. 

I respectfully suggest to the distin- 
guished minority leader, for whom I have 
the greatest respect, that this affords 
an opportunity to embark on a new 
course which might produce effective 
results. And I should like at this time 
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to compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana and the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont, who, as chair- 
man and ranking minority member, 


respectively, of the Committee on Agri- 


culture, have shown such outstanding 
leadership with this legislation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one brief comment? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely wish to 
say to the distinguished Senator that I 
think it is helpful to have the discussion, 
regardless of the action taken. I hope 
in the other body the discussion will be 
prolonged. Perhaps we should have a 
national debate on the subject, for I 
think it is a matter of basic policy. 

I remind the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky, who has had great ex- 
perience in foreign affairs, that not too 
many years ago Hitler in effect told the 
German people “It is a question of guns 
or butter”, meaning that they would 
have to tighten up their belts in order 
to produce weapons of war. If we should 
now make the mistake of taking care of 
the agricultural needs of the Communist 
nations, in effect it could mean that the 
Communist governments would then 
draft the farmers off the soil and put 
them into production plants to manu- 
facture guns, tanks, Mig planes, and 
potential warmaking items. 

The Soviet leopard has not yet 
changed his spots. I invite the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky to the fact that within the 
past 10 days the Soviet Union has 
threatened both Denmark and Norway 
with dire consequences should they take 
certain action which is within their 
sovereign rights. 

I submit to the Senator that by doing 
something which we think will be help- 
ful to the people of captive nations, 
while they are still under Soviet occupa- 
tion, we may lessen our bargaining posi- 
tion in the attempt ultimately to free 
the people. We may very well be per- 
mitting the Communist rulers to draft 
the farmers of Poland. 

The Poles are wonderful people. I 
have been through that country, on a 
thousand-mile trip from Warsaw 
through Posnan and Stettin. It is a 
rich agricultural country. If the Com- 
munist rulers should do what I have 
mentioned, the situation could be quite 
difficult. They might draft those peo- 
ple into slave labor camps, or at least 
into arms factories, and then the Soviet 
Union, with troops still in the captive 
nations, could use the manufactured 
material to bolster its warmaking poten- 
tial. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to make 
an observation in the form of a ques- 
tion, because I am not too well advised 
on conditions in the countries about 
which we are talking. 

Is it the thought of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] that we must 
hold out some aid to the people of the 
captive nations in order to induce them 
to support our side? Does the Senator 
not believe they are straining at every 
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point in their effort to get from under 
the heel of the Russian Soviets? We do 
not have to do anything for those peo- 
ple. They are fighting for freedom. 
They are fighting tanks with their bare 
hands. We do not have to give them 
wheat to influence them. They want 
freedom and they will do everything 
they can to get it. 

I have listened to this debate very 
carefully. I agree with the Senator 
from California that we cannot 
strengthen the inclination of those peo- 
ple for freedom. That is the one thing 
they desire above everything else. 
When we give them agricultural com- 
modities we are not strengthening them, 
but we are strengthening their op- 
pressors. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator yield 
to me so that I may make a brief re- 
sponse? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I think we have to con- 
sider that in the last 4 months we have 
not devised many methods by which to 
deal with the satellite countries. When 
the revolution took place in Hungary the 
United Nations could do nothing much 
more than pass resolutions. Certainly 
the distinguished minority leader is 
aware of that. 

Secondly, this Nation has declared— 
and I think the administration has even 
recently declared—that it is not our 
policy to use force to bring about the 
liberation of those nations. What are 
the means, then? What are our means 
for helping this revolutionary move- 
ment for independence which we have 
seen stirring in these countries? We 
have said we will not use force. That is 
the problem. Why is it not worth while 
to try the peaceful means of using food? 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the situation at the time the Marshall 
plan was proposed. The plan was first 
proposed in the United States by such 
great leaders as Senator Vandenberg and 
others, who believed that the satellite 
countries should be brought into the 
Marshall plan. Perhaps that was not 
wise, in view of what has happened. But 
who really knows? 

Today, in the consideration of this 
amendment, we should recognize that we 
might be able to place some small in- 
strument in the hands of our Govern- 
ment to encourage that revolutionary 
movement toward independence, which 
we know is stirring in those countries. I 
do not think it would stop this movement 
if we refused this help, but I do not think 
such action would provide much en- 
couragement from a great country such 
as our own. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair). The Senator 
from Mississippi*has the floor. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. May I say to the Sena- 
tor from New York there must be an end 
to yielding some time? I shall detain the 
Senate only a very few minutes, on an- 
other phase of the bill. 

Mr. President, the surplus agricultural 
commodities continue to have a depress- 
ing effect on farm prices and acreage al- 
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lotments. It now appears that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will have on 
hand August 1, 1957, about 11.8 million 
bales of cotton, 1% billion bushels of 
corn, 988 million bushels of wheat, 17 
million hundredweight of rice, and pos- 
sibly 3 to 4 years’ supply of tobacco, 
These surpluses certainly emphasize the 
need for at least a 1-year extension of 
Public Law 480, and the need to increase 
the authorized ceiling under title I. The 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954—Public Law 480—has operated 
on sound trade principles with less em- 
phasis on aid. 

I have also been interested in the pro- 
gram from the standpoint of military 
housing construction in foreign coun- 
tries. At the present time estimates in- 
dicate a need for about 69,000 units, at a 
total of about $675 million. The major 
part of this need can and should be met 
through the use of surplus agricultural 
commodities. The logical approach 
which this program offered prompted me 
to sponsor proposed legislation in the 
Military Construction Subcommittee— 
and the entire committee sponsored this 
proposed legislation—which would ex- 
pand the use of surplus agricultural com- 
modities in the foreign military con- 
struction program. This authorization 
was increased over a period of years from 
$25 million to $100 million, and to $250 
million last year. I believe this program 
is sound and desirable from the stand- 
point of reducing our surplus agricul- 
tural commodities in a businesslike way 
at the least possible cost and at the same 
time implementing needed housing in 
foreign countries. 

During calendar year 1956 some $102 
million in currencies of 7 foreign coun- 
tries were earmarked for military-family 
housing. These countries included: 
United Kingdom, $33.4 million; Japan, 
$25.1 million; Spain, $16 million; Italy, 
$12.7 million; Finland, $7 million; Aus- 
tria, $6.4 million; Portugal, $1.5 million. 

Our Military Construction Subcom- 
mittee nas also broadened the authority 
for use of currencies acquired through 
the transactions of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation. This has made possible 
transactions under the CCC Charter Act, 
which contains broad authorizations for 
the barter-type operations. 

This barter program has enabled coun- 
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ested in surplus commodities to negotiate 
for use of CCC stocks in construction of 
military housing. For example, a $50 
million contract with France for the con- 
struction of 2,800 housing units is ex- 
pected to be completed and signed within 
the next 2 weeks. 

The Defense Department is also nego- 
tiating for barter contracts with three 
additional countries. These contracts 
include $25 million for the Philippines, 
$12 million for Bermuda, and $15 mil- 
lion for Libya. This phase of the pro- 
gram appears to be the most promising 
and flexible for the construction of mili- 
tary housing. 

Mr. President, I should also like to ex- 
press my special interest in and support 
for expanded use of foreign currencies 
in marketing development projects. 
This phase of the program is a move in 
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the right direction and will have lasting 
beneficial effects in building strong mar- 
kets for United States agricultural com- 
modities for years to come. Marketing 
development projects are already under 
way in 20 countries involving the equiva- 
lent of about $5 million, and about $32 
million is earmarked for this purpose 
under existing agreements. 

I have been very much impressed with 
contracts which various enterprises have 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture to develop and supervise 
programs in behalf of cotton. These 
projects are financed 50-50 by local 
private industries and funds provided by 
Public Law 480. They are operated by 
the local industrial organizations and are 
aimed at increasing consumption of cot- 
ton in these countries. The total budg- 
et for cotton promotion outside the 
United States this year is more than $3 
million or roughly 10 times the total of 
2 years ago. About one-third of this 
budget is Public Law 480 money with 
foreign industry raising the balance. 
It is encouraging to note that although 
some of these countries’ budgets are 
small by United States standards, yet 
seven of them are putting into promotion 
their own money, sums which represent 
higher per capita expenditures than that 
of the United States raw cotton 
industries. 

Marketing studies which will illustrate 
the full potential for United States com- 
modities in foreign countries are basic to 
a sound, long-range export program. 
Advertising and sales promotion are also 
important in expanding our exports, and 
I hope that greater emphasis will be 
given to expanding the use of foreign 
currencies for this purpose. 

Since the passage of the Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act, 2.6 million 
bales of cotton, 19 million hundred- 
weight of rice, 432 million bushels of 
wheat and flour, 143 million pounds of 
tobacco, 130 million pounds of dairy 
products, 1.6 billion pounds of fats and 
oils, and 149 million pounds of meat had 
been programed as of the end of 1956. 

Mr. President, title I of Public Law 
480 has moved sizable quantities of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities in an or- 
derly and businesslike way, and I hope 
that the 1-year extension of this act will 
receive the full support of the Senate. 

This is another illustration of the 
growth of this fine program, which pro- 
vides us with necessities which we would 
otherwise have to buy with hard dollars. 
We sell agricultural commodities to those 
countries for their currencies, and then 
spend the currencies of those countries 
for items which we would otherwise have 
to construct. That is another reason for 
the extension of the law, and, really, for 
expansion of the program. We have 
been feeling our way. We have before us 
a concrete illustration, in dollars and 
cents, in terms of housing units which 
are necessary. It shows the progress we 
are making, and the soundness of the law. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am very glad the 
Senator has made the statement which 
he has made. In my judgment-the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi and other Senators 
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associated with him in the subcommittee 
have rendered a real service in devising 
this program. Last year I had occasion 
to see some of these projects. They have 
been of exceedingly great assistance to 
our Armed Forces stationed overseas. 

With respect to some of the countries 
involved—and I will make no invidious 
comparisons and give no names—about 
the only thing we have ever gotten out of 
them was the result of this program. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s remarks. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] has been detained on another off- 
cial errand. He has been very active 
in connection with this program. He 
helped to write the legislation. He has 
followed it up, and has made a valuable 
contribution toward the effective results 
which have been attained. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me in 
order that I may ask the minority leader 
one or two questions? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I doubt if there is any 
Member of this body who more earnestly 
desires to breach the Iron Curtain, or 
who would sacrifice more to see it done. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
California one or two questions based 
upon my own experience in the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs., I served 
there when the European recovery pro- 
gram was approved. I served there 
when Congress first approved aid to 
Yugoslavia. Upon each occasion—with- 
out divulging anything more than what 
is history—the fulcrum of decision was 
this point: The Soviet Union having 
constantly opposed any of its satellites 
obtaining economic aid from the West, 
and, as a matter of fact, having made 
the standard of judgment as to the her- 
esy of Tito the fact that he sought eco- 
nomic aid from the West, what we were 
always looking for was another satellite 
which would seek economic aid, that be- 
ing to us among the prime indicia of the 
fact that it was ready to break away, or 
break away sufficiently for our purpose. 
What is the significance of such action? 
I ask the distinguished minority leader 
if he will be good enough to comment 
on that point. Being a new Member, I 
do not like to rise to speak unless I can 
make a definite contribution. 

I heard the discussion with respect 
to the looting of Poland, which is stand- 
ard Soviet technique. We are dealing 
with a situation, in essence, which ex- 
isted before Gomulka. Today the real 
point of difference between Yugoslavia 
and Poland, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator has pointed out, is some element of 
military control. 

Is that not answered by the fact that 
Gomulka is ready to commit the great- 
est Soviet heresy in history, up to date, 
which is to ask aid from the West? 
Therefore does my friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. Coorer] not have a great deal 
to his point that, if that be the case, if 
Poland is ready to commit that heresy, 
we would be unwise to relinquish the 
weapon which we have by turning down 
a request for such aid? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from New York, 
who has had long experience in the 
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House, and who served on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of that body, that it 
seems to me the basic point of difference, 
as I pointed out earlier, was the fact that 
at the time we entered into the program 
with respect to Yugoslavia, Yugoslavia 
was not under Soviet military occupation. 
A plausible argument can be based on the 
fact that Mr. Gomulka is showing a little 
independence. From some study of the 
situation, and out of a deep conviction, 
I will say that I believe we could make 
just as strong a case to prove that this 
show of independence is, in fact, with the 
concurrence and connivance of the men 
in the Kremlin. 

The reason I say that is that after the 
Hungarian rebellion I think the men in 
the Kremlin were shaken to the founda- 
tions. They saw what the repercussions 
were in the Asian and African countries, 
and around the whole world, as a result of 
their repressive tactics. 

I think the last thing in the world they 
wanted, or would have permitted, was the 
same type of situation in Poland. Over 
the years Poland has been very restless 
under the domination of either Germany, 
Imperial Russia, or Communist Russia. 
I believe that in order to hold down the 
unrest in Poland the men in the Kremlin 
were perfectly willing to go through with 
an act, a Potemkin village sort of dem- 
onstration, to deceive a great many peo- 
ple, by letting Mr. Gomulka and his gov- 
ernment show some independence by 
making his application for aid from the 
West, which would relieve the Soviets of 
the obligation to send in foodstuffs, and 
possibly might enable them to take out 
more from Poland’s production. 

I admit that that is only a personal 
point of view, and that it is not the of- 
ficial judgment of the Department of 
State. But I have a very strong feeling 
that all we are doing in this case is fas- 
tening the hold of the Communist gov- 
ernment more firmly upon the people of 
Poland, and not only sustaining and 
strengthening the Communist govern- 
ment's hold on Poland, but, if the same 
process should be followed in the other 
captive nations, actually increasing the 
strength of the whole monolithic Soviet 
empire. 

Mr. JAVITS. The authority contained 
in the act is permissive, is it not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. If we pass the bill, the 
President may or may not extend aid. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. So it does not neces- 
sarily follow that we are to extend to all 
the other satellites the type of aid for 
which Mr. Gomulka has asked. He is 
the only one who has asked for it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. He has been in- 
vited to ask for it. 

Mr. JAVITS. With respect to Kadar, 
I understand that he would like economic 
aid, but that we have no intention of 
giving him any such aid. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is the record 
to date. 

Mr. JAVITS. All we are doing is giv- 
ing permission to the President to use 
the program as a weapon of foreign 
policy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me ask the 
distinguished Senator a question. Leav- 
ing Mr. Kadar out of consideration for 
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the moment, because of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he came into power, 
just what argument is to be made to 
the Governments of Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Czechoslovakia if they, seeing the 
success Mr. Gomulka has had, say, “We 
want to show a little independence of 
the Kremlin. ‘Therefore, we not only 
came in under the surplus-food program, 
but we have had our agents negotiating 
for a $300 million American loan for not 
only agricultural products, but mining 
machinery, and so forth’? What argu- 
ment is to be made if they say, We will 
show a little independence, too, and ask 
for the same treatment”? Once we have 
gone behind the Iron Curtain in a coun- 
try under Soviet occupation, on what 
basis can we discriminate against the 
poor non-Communist people of Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think there are two 
answers to that question. 

I do not wish to debate it, because I 
have a very deep regard for the distin- 
guished minority leader. I compliment 
him highly for the courage and frank- 
ness which are so typical of him, in start- 
ing what should be a great debate. The 
question deserves that type of approach, 
and the country deserves it. 

Now, to answer the question. I believe 
that in the case of Poland there is a dif- 
ference, because there the people have 
bared their breasts to the danger of 
force. They brought about a change in 
the regime by their own determination. 
They have met the test. The leaders 
and supporters of the Government are 
making representations to the West. 
The people themselves have made repre- 
sentations to the West. That is a very 
fundamental difference. 

Secondly, and very importantly, we 
come to the question of discretion. 
What we are doing is giving the Presi- 
dent discretion, and we ought to have 
confidence in ourselves as deep and as 
profound as the suspicion which we may 
have of the other side. I believe those 
would be the two ways in which I would 
answer the real doubt which the Senator 
raises 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I quite agree with 
the Senator. Again, this is a basic mat- 
ter of policy. Regardless of how the 
vote goes on this amendment, we shall 
have to discuss the whole subject when 
the foreign-aid bill comes before the 
Senate. As I understand from a read- 
ing of the newspapers, and from discus- 
sions I have had, the Polish delegates 
came to this country to negotiate for 
$300 million and up. We indicated that 
that was more than we would give them. 
An article published in the Washington 
Post on last Saturday or last Sunday 
indicated that we might be prepared to 
offer them $50 million. I do not know 
whether that was a surmise on the part 
of the newspaperman who wrote the 
story, or whether it was a planted story 
which perhaps refiects the attitude of 
our Government. 

At any rate, that issue will be before 
us on the occasion when we will have to 
determine the economic aid we will ex- 
tend to countries. It is a matter in rela- 
tion to which Congres~ has some re- 
sponsibility. For that reason it ought to 
be discussed now, as I know it will be 
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discussed in the future. With all due 
respect to the Senator from New York, 
I say again that this is merely an at- 
tempt of the camel to get its nose under 
the tent flap. 

We will see this program extended if 
we grant this aid to Poland. If all the 
captive nations come under the foreign- 
aid program, we will see that program 
raised by at least a billion or two billion 
dollars a year, in order to meet the effort 
to stabilize the Communist regimes be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. JAVITS. Fortunately, those 
countries will have to come here to make 
their requests. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Rxconp a copy of a letter which 
was written by the State Department to 
the former chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations under date of De- 
cember 28, 1956. It is signed by Robert 
C. Hill, Assistant Secretary of State. It 
was classified confidential until today. 
The letter discusses the Secretary's find- 
ings with regard to proposed aid to 
Poland. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 28, 1956. 
The Honorable WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate. 

DEAR MR. CHAMMAN: As you know, follow- 
ing the developments in Poland last October, 
the President stated that, to help freedom- 
loving people, such as the Polish people, 
would add strength to the security and peace 
of the free world. The executive branch is 
considering various measures, within the 
framework of existing legislation, which 
would contribute to the achievement of these 
objectives. 

Poland has indicated a desire to purchase 
a number of items, including certain agri- 
cultural products, a number of which are in 
surplus. Following a reexamination of 
executive branch policy, it has been decided 
to allow surplus agricultural commodities to 
be exported for dollars at world-market prices 
to Eastern European countries (except the 
Soviet Union) on a selective basis in the na- 
tional interest. Accordingly, it has been 
determined that surplus agricultural com- 
modities may be sold to Poland for dollars at 
world-market prices. 

The Secretary has also determined on the 
basis of a careful examination of the Polish 
situation since October 1956, that Poland is 
not now dominated or controlled by the U. S. 
S. R., and accordingly qualifies as a friendly 
nation within the meaning of section 107 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended (Public 
Law 480, 83d Cong., 2d sess.). He intends to 
inform the Secretary of Agriculture that 
Poland is eligible for title I and title III. 
Public Law 480 transactions. The Secretary 
has taken his decision on the basis of the 
current situation and all the evidence avail- 
able to him. He recognizes, of course, that 
important new developments are taking place 
in Eastern Europe and that the future course 
of events may alter this situation. 

Accordingly, these events will be followed 
closely and the validity of the current ap- 
praisal will be kept constantly under review. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. HILE, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think 
almost everyone is agreed that Public 
Law 480 has been a very effective instru- 
ment which has been used for many 
purposes to satisfy many people. We 
can point to the fact that it has raised 
the standard of living for many of the 
underprivileged nations of the world. 
We can point to the fact that it has 
Stabilized political conditions and the 
economies of many nations. It has 
meant more business for the world as a 
whole, and it has meant more business 
for the United States. It has not injured 
private trade, because as Public Law 480 
has been availed of, private trade also 
has increased materially. 

Public Law 480 has been effective in 
starting the reduction of our domestic 
agricultural surpluses, particularly of 
cotton and wheat, so I think there is no 
real objection to extending it for these 
purposes for another year. 

The difference of opinion which exists 
seems to be whether section 304 of the 
act shall be repealed. This section pro- 
hibits bartering with satellite countries, 
and is a question on which there can be 
an honest disagreement. I believe the 
bill should be left as it is, and that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California should not be adopted. 

I believe this provision has worked, in 
some ways, exactly the opposite from the 
way it was expected to work. We 
thought it would help us and hurt the 
Soviet Union, 

Earlier today I pointed out as an ex- 
ample how Egypt and Czechoslovakia 
were forced to get together to make a 
trade which has worked definitely to 
our disadvantage. It has been empha- 
sized by some persons that Poland ap- 
pears to be a country which might be a 
candidate for some bartering. I am not 
certain about that; she might be. It has 
been said that the situation in Poland 
is analogous to that which has existed in 
Yugoslavia since 1948. I do not know 
whether or not this is an accurate 
analogy. 

At that time Yugoslavia had been 
stripped clean by the Soviets and was 
in a destitute condition. The people of 
Yugoslavia were hungry. We gave them 
$38 million worth of grain to enable them 
to live through the winter. I do not 
think we ever made a better investment, 
even though we have had to help them 
ever since. We have given them several 
million dollars’ worth of military equip- 
ment, but Yugoslavia has not gone back 
into the Soviet orbit. Instead, Yugo- 
slavia has remained a nationalist Com- 
munist nation up to this time and has 
not gone back within the orbit of inter- 
national communism. I suppose it will 
be necessary to help Yugoslavia for some 
time to come, because if we do not she 
could still be forced back into the Soviet 
group. If that were to happen, we do 
not know how Greece could remain inde- 
pendent. If the United States had not 
gone to the rescue of Yugoslavia, un- 
doubtedly it would not have been pos- 
sible to hold Greece as a member of the 
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Western nations because Greece would 
not have been strong enough to remain 
independent. 

I realize that by bartering with any 
country behind the Iron Curtain is per- 
missive only; it is not required. I hope 
that our Government will use extreme 
discretion, I would not expect our Gov- 
ernment to barter with a nation which 
was occupied by Soviet troops or Soviet 
tanks, for instance. I point out, how- 
ever, that we should be in a position to 
step in should one of the satellite coun- 
tries need economic help either in the 
form of contributions or by way of 
bartering. 

I also want to emphasize that the bill 
extends the law for only 1 more year. 
If there is some part of the bill that does 
not work well, it can be discontinued 
in another year. 

It has also been said that if the United 
States steps in and helps Poland, and 
if our action works well, all the other 
satellite countries will be seeking our 
help. If we do help Poland, and if 
Poland does free herself from Soviet 
domination, I think it would be wise for 
us to help the other satellites to free 
themselves from Soviet domination also. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is refer- 
ring to the bill solely in terms of assist- 
ing other nations. I was of the opinion 
that the Senate was considering lan- 
guage of the bill to provide that the 
United States should get something in 
return. 

Mr. AIKEN. It provides for bartering. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is refer- 
ring to transactions of which I would not 
approve. I was disposed to vote for this 
particular provision because it was one 
under which we were to get something 
in return for the hundreds of millions 
of dollars we are spending overseas. I 
understood the purpose of repealing sec- 
tion 304 was to enable the United States 
to get strategic materials which were 
hard to get. 

Mr. AIKEN. If my remarks made it 
appear that the provision to repeal sec- 
tion 304 would permit us to step in and 
assist the people abroad under title I, 
that was an inadvertence on my part. 
Repeal of section 304 would provide only 
for bartering. The Senator is entirely 
correct in that respect. I was speaking 
hastily prior to the vote and probably 
did not make myself clear; but the Sen- 
ator from Georgia has made the subject 
entirely clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California 
(Mr. Knowtanp]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the position already 
taken by the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER], 
and by the ranking minority member of 
the committee, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

I think it is very greatly to the inter- 
est of the United States to follow the 
recommendation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the wisdom of which was 
so well borne out by the testimony of the 
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Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. 
Butz, to allow bartering with satellite 
nations. I think they are taking a wise 
position, and that we can give them 
their heads safely, because they have 
made a strong case. I wish to read 
briefly into the Recorp a statement made 
by Dr. Butz before our committee, be- 
cause his statements sounds to me like 
good commonsense. I have found Dr. 
Butz to be particularly helpful to fruit 
producers in the matter of foreign trade 
and in having straightened out some 
very real difficulties in the case of the 
United Kingdom and in the case of West 
Germany. This is what Dr. Butz said 
on the subject now under debate: 

With respect to our recommendations for 
repeal of section 304, that will, in effect, re- 
move the prohibition in the act against bar- 
tering with the satellite nations. We feel 
that the Government should have the dis- 
cretionary authority to conduct barter deals 
with satellite nations in those cases where 
it is clearly to our advantage to do 50. 

This does not mean there is any disposition 
on the part of anybody in the executive 
branch of the Government to barter willy- 
nilly, but many of us feel that if we can 
barter a soft goods, like food or fiber, for a 
hard goods, like metals, it is clearly in our 
interest to do so even though it be with one 
of the satellite nations. And there have 
been opportunities to conduct barter deals 
of that kind in the last couple of years, that 
under the act we could not do. 

Therefore, we ask for a repeal of that 
provision so we can have the discretion to 
do it when it is clearly in the interest of the 
United States to do so, 


Dr. Butz called the attention of our 
committee to the fact that there were 
occasions in the past when we could 
have traded some of our surplus food 
materials, which are so badly needed by 
the satellite nations, for hard goods like 
manganese, or other metals, which we 
need, if only we had been able to do so. 

I cannot too strongly support the posi- 
tion taken by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], indicating 
that in this instance, instead of trading 
our hard money for soft money, as in the 
case of dealing under title I—and I have 
strongly supported title I and shall con- 
tinue to support it, because I think it 
really belongs in the picture—in this 
case, and in this case alone, we would get 
a full measure of return from our in- 
vestment by permitting a setup which 
would allow us to trade our surplus 
agricultural products for valuable stra- 
tegic materials which are hard to get. 

I agree with Dr. Butz in his statement 
that 

Many of us feel that if we can barter a 
soft goods, like food or fiber, for a hard 
goods, like metals, it is clearly in our in- 
terest to do so even though it be with one 
-of the satellite nations. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wish to 
underscore what the Senator is saying. 
I have just read through Dr. Butz’s testi- 
mony. Not only has he testified in this 
manner this year, as the Senator well 
knows, but he testified in similar vein 
last year. 

As I recall, the Senate last year ap- 
-proved the very same provision we are 
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asked to approve now, but it was lost in 
the other body. 

I should like to emphasize that the 
necessity for some flexibility on the part 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of State concerning our 
foreign policy relating to satellite coun- 
tries has become increasingly evident. I 
think that what we are really seeking 
to do here is to give a little vote of con- 
fidence to those who administer these 
programs that they will not sell out the 
best interests of our country? 


I for one would not believe that the 
Government of the United States and 
those responsible for the policies of our 
Government are going to do business 
with those countries to the detriment of 
our national security. 

As the Senator from Florida has cor- 
rectly stated, this provision deals only 
with bartering, not with sales from coun- 
terpart funds or from foreign currencies. 
It does not deal with credits. Therefore, 
we shall be gaining something, rather 
than losing something, under any deal 
we may consummate. 9 

If the Senator from Florida will permit 
me to do so—for I do not wish to take 
any more of his time—I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recor a statement on my 
analysis of Public Law 480 and the im- 
portance of its extension, as provided in 
the pending bill (S. 1314). 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as foilows: 


SENATOR HUMPHREY PROPOSES GREATER USE 
OF AMERICAN FOOD AS “YEAST OF FREEDOM” 


Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, today called for extension by 
1 year and expansion of Public Law 480, the 
Agricultural Trade and Development Act of 
1954, and termed food a tremendous and 
versatile weapon in the arsenal of peace. 

In an address today on the Senate floor 
supporting passage of S. 1314, Senator 
Humpurey also called for an end to “admin= 
istration timidity and indecision” in nego- 
tiations with Poland on surplus agricultural 
commodities, and for “forthright action on 
the proposal to bolster, the Polish people's 
recent progress toward an independent 
existence.” 

“By sharing our blessings of food abun- 
dance with the peoples who seek to break 
away from the Soviet tyranny, we can make 
American food the ‘yeast of freedom’ which 
can expand and strengthen the movement 
toward freedom and independence,” Senator 
HUMPHREY declared. 

“We are taking a calculated risk by such 
measures,” he said, “but it is only the risk 
that the yeast will not rise. American food 
cannot be hurled back at us. All that we 
have to lose is the food itself, all that we 
can suffer is disappointment.” 

“Public Law 480 is not to be looked upon 
as merely a disposal program for surplus 
commodities,” Senator HUMPHREY pointed 
out. “It has become a fundamental arm of 
our foreign policy. It has demonstrated the 
tremendous power of food and fiber in build- 
ing stronger friendly nations, and at the 
same time it has developed new markets 
for the regular production of American 
agriculture,” 

The Minnesota Democrat stressed five dis- 
tinct accomplishments of the Public Law 
480 programs. They have, he said: 

1. Increased the normal export markets. 
“Public Law 480 has enabled us to open 
new doors for America's surplus agricultural 
commodities,” he said. It has resulted in 
improved levels of income for many farmers. 
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Millions of man-hours of work have been 
added for American labor. Shipping has 
prospered.” 

Senator HUMPHREY pointed out that agri- 
cultural commodities under United States 
export programs accounted for about 25 per- 
cent of all exports in 1954, rose to 30 percent 
in 1955, and 41 percent in 1956. “Yet,” he 
said, “sales outside of the program have 
remained fairly steady.” 

2. Provided economic development funds 
for needy countries. “The largest increase in 
program activity has been in sales for foreign 
currencies,” Senator HUMPHREY said. “Thus, 
we have developed export programs based on 
the ability of foreign countries to pay for 
their purchases, although these payments 
have to be made in part in their own 
currency.” 

“By far the largest portion of the local 
currencies are being utilized in the form of 
loans by the United States to promote eco- 
nomic development and international trade,” 
he reported. 

8. Made possible the exchange of American 
food for strategic materials. “Since Public 
Law 480 was enaced, the value of strategic 
imports for stockpiling through the barter 
program has risen from $61.5 million in fiscal 
year 1955 to the rate of nearly $189 million 
annually in the first half of fiscal year 1957,” 
Senator HUMPHREY said. 

4. Strengthened our military security. 
“Through the end of 1956, $221 million of 
local currency proceeds of sales were ear- 
marked to procure military equipment, mate- 
rials, facilities, and services for the common 
defense,” Senator HUMPHREY reported. 
“These quantities cover agreements signed 
with countries in many areas of the world, 
including Brazil, Iran, Korea, Pakistan, 
Yugoslavia, and the Republic of China.” 

5. Broadened our cultural and educational 
contacts with the free world. “Most of title 
I agreements,” Senator HUMPHREY said, “have 
provided for the use of some of the local 
currency proceeds to finance international 
educational exchange programs. About $5 
million has been set aside in agreements thus 
far to help American-sponsored schools 
abroad and bilateral organizations which 
promote better relationships between the 
United States and other countries.” 

ting the opportunity in Poland to bolster 
an anti-Soviet regime and an anti-Soviet 
people with food and fiber as an example of 
the use to which Public Law 480, as amended 
by Senate bill 1314, can be used, Senator 
HUMPHREY charged the administration with 
“timidity and indecision at a crucial moment 
in th® relations between Soviet Russia and 
the new Polish Government attempting to 
disengage itself from Soviet domination.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a copy of a telegram 
sent to President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Dulles from the American Order of 
General Pulaski. In the telegram, a 
loan is proposed to the Polish people, in 
the form of foodstuffs, raw material, 
and machinery for the textile industries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the telegram be printed in the 
Recorp, and also be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Marca 16, 1957. 
President DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C.: 

May we suggest a loan in the form ot food. 
raw material, and machinery for the textile 
and building industries to the Poles our 
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gallant but almost forgotten allies whose 


friendship for the United States dates back 
to the birth of our Nation. This aid should 
be distributed under strict control and su- 
pervision of an American governmental 
agency similar to the post World War I 
Hoover Commission, partially manned by 
Americans of Polish origin to facilitate 
language barriers and to acquaint the 
Polish populace with our own American 
ways of life and our free American institu- 
tions. At heart the Poles abhor the evil 
and godless forces of the Red Kremlin. 

In weighing a decision in this vital matter, 
let us be mindful of Poland’s tragedy partly 
brought about by our own neglect and lack 
of understanding and foresight at Yalta 12 
years ago when we allowed Stalin to have his 
diabolical way, and when the Polish people 
were, without their consent, turned over to 
communism which meant death, famine, 
rape, and slavery to a freedom-loving nation. 
May we respectfully add that according to 
newspaper reports Cardinal Stefan Wyszyn- 
ski, Primate of Poland, is expected to be in 
Rome at Easter. This humble servant of 
God, a martyr of communism would be in a 
position to enlighten us as to the practi- 
cability and necessity of aid to the Polish 
people. 

Respectfully, 
AMERICAN ORDER OF GENERAL PULASKI. 
K. STEFAN POMIERSKI, 
President Emeritus, 

GLEN Cove, N. Y. 

CornELIUS H. TUSZYNSKI, President. 
JOSEPH P. PLONSKI, 
Counsel and General Secretary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a letter from the 
chairman and the secretary general of 
the Polish Christian Labor Party in New 
York. 

The letter reviews the measured ad- 
vances which have been achieved under 
the Gomulka regime, and encourages the 
administration to grant economic assist- 
ance to Poland. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the RECORD, and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


POLISH CHRISTIAN LABOR PARTY, 
New York, N. Y., March 27, 1957. 

Dear Str: The executive committee in exile 
of the Polish Christian Labor Party at its 
meeting held in New York on March 27, 1957, 
reviewed the development of the present sit- 
uation in Poland and resolved to make an 
appeal to the administration and Congress 
of the United States to provide substantial 
economic assistance to Poland. 

The peaceful evolution in Poland, which 
especially from October 1956 until the time 
of the general elections in January 1957 fol- 
lowed a rapid course, showed the decisive 
will of the Polish nation to regain true free- 
dom and brought our prudence and calm as 
characteristic of the Poles in time of trial. 

In those 4 months Poland gained several 
great advantages through the unity and de- 
termination of its people: 

The limitation of colonial exploitation by 
the Soviet Union; 

The ability to make commercial agree- 
ments with non-Communist states; 

The end of the system of terror and the 
relaxation of restrictions on civil liberties; 
and 

Freedom of religious practice and instruc- 
tion. 

The progress of Poland toward liberty has 
been and may continue to be hindered by 
delay and deviation. Reactionary Stalinist 
forces, especially those acting from outside 
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the country, have taken advantage of every 
weakness of Polish society, which is debili- 
tated through the destructive practices of 
the former Communist regime and the eco- 
nomic crisis which logically and naturally 
resulted. 

The Polish people are confident that the 
West, of which they are an integral cultural 
part, will help in gaining economic relief. 
The faith of the Poles in the good will of the 
West, severely tried on many occasions since 
1939, now depends on economic aid quickly 
and generously granted. If such aid is de- 
nied or proves insufficient, the Poles will 
feel completely abandoned and isolated, 
which will have a regrettable political result. 

The system of state capitalism imposed on 
Poland against the will of the nation and 
for which it cannot be held responsible 
makes it necessary that economic aid be 
administered by the state. However, this 
will not enhance the prestige of the United 
Workers (Communist) Party. On the con- 
trary, the Poles will fully recognize the 
source of this assistance and the reason why 
it is granted. This will heighten the pres- 
tige of the West and demonstrate the im- 
potence of the Communist system, which 
in a time of economic crisis is forced to look 
for help to countries which have a system 
of free economy. 

In addition to economic aid, the Polish 
Christian Labor Party appeals for the de- 
velopment of economic exchange between 
the free world and Poland, thus strength- 
ening the economic independence of Poland 
which forms the foundation of political in- 
dependence. 

The Polish Christian Labor Party expresses 
its confidence in the administration and 
Congress of the United States to find the 
necessary legal bases which will make pos- 
sible the granting of economic assistance to 
Poland, even though the present system of 
government there does not entirely corre- 
spond with the democratic convictions of 
its people, Economic assistance will be con- 
sidered an expression of confidence on the 
part of the West in the strong resolve of 
the Polish Nation to attain full democracy, 
and will prove a vital stimulus to the reali- 
zation of this goal. 

Very truly yours, 
KONRAD SIENIEWICZ, 
Secretary General, 
KAROL POPIEL, Chairman, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
New York Times magazine for March 
24, 1957, carried an article entitled Po- 
land’s Gomulka Walks a Tightrope,” 
written by Flora Lewis. 


In a speech on the Senate floor on last 
Friday, I discussed many of the points 
raised in the article. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to bè printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PoLAND'Ss GOMULKA WALKS A TIGHTROPE 
(By Flora Lewis) 


Warsaw.—Although Wladyslaw Gomulka 
became No, 1 man in Poland through a dis- 
play of stubborn independence that made 
his name a symbol, there is no such word as 
Gomulkaism and most probably there never 
will be. The reasons are rooted in the wor- 
ried but firm-minded country that he leads 
and in the character of the man. Poland to- 
day is an uneasy country, filled with vague 
yearnings and simple hopes, exhausted and 
yet lively with the jerky energy of a man 
shaking off a nightmare, uncertain about 
everything but the one desperate wish never 
to slip backward. Gomuika embodies both 
the hopes and the fears of the country. 

His warning that a failure to support his 
Communist Party in the recent elections 
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meant “to cross Poland off the map of Euro- 
pean states” was an extravagance of cam- 
paign oratory, but he knows, and Poles know 
that he knows, the dangerous truth within 
his words. He has proved, to Poland’s satis- 
faction, that he has no hypnotic illusions 
about relations with the Soviet Union and 
that while he cares for communism he cares 
at least as much for Poland. That is one 
reason why his cause does not bear his name. 

Nor did the man who stands unchallenged 
at the hub of a huge wheel of inchoate and 
often opposite desires launch the cause or 
set the wheel in motion. On the contrary, 
the cause assembled itself from a dozen 
corners—from the hatred and misery that 
exploded in the Polish riots last June, from 
the shame and shock released by the Soviet 
Communist Party’s 20th Congress in Febru- 
ary 1956, from the long mendacious years. 
It centered itself on Gomulka and created 
his program. Without Gomulka there 
would have been no place for the spokes of 
discontent to meet. But without the driv- 
ing bitterness that sought a spokesman 
Gomulka would not have mattered. 

As things are now Gomulka does matter. 
The aims and judgments of what one close 
associate called “the curious, impersonal 
man” are decisive. He alone of all the men 
who govern with him has the confidence and 
the ear of hiscountry. It is a tentative con- 
fidence. He could lose it as quickly as he 
gained it if he failed to keep faith. Aware 
of this, Gomulka’s test for making decisions 
is his own conception of how to find a place 
in the sun for the 28 million people of 
Poland. 

It is not precisely everyone's conception, 
for points of view sprout lushly in Poland 
nowadays, but in its large outline it is shared 
by his countrymen who express their accept- 
ance by calling it realistic. To be realistic 
in Poland means to acknowledge two facts 
which darken the land with their shadows. 
One is the nearness and the power of the 
Soviet Union. The other is the intolerable 
unhappiness the country has known. Very 
little more can be done to push back the 
Russian shadows. Much must be done to 
relieve the blackness of misery. The confi- 
dence given Gomulka is based on the belief 
that he sincerely wants to do what can be 
done. 

The people who listen to him know sur- 
prisingly little about the man they trust. 
Gomulka’s is a closed personality and no one 
claims to know his mind. His reserve sepa- 
rates him even from his most intimate ac- 
quaintances. He speaks calmly and plainly, 
but often irritability conquers him and he 
shouts with anger. He listens thoughtfully, 
a faint smile on his thin lips, a grave inten- 
sity in his deep-set gray eyes. And yet, 
what is inside him never quite breaks out. 

His face and his slight, halting figure offer 
no clues to the fierce will they cloak. Nearly 
bald, with a rim of white hair around his 
wizened head, cheeks pink from Warsaw's 
sharp winter, he can peer through steel- 
rimmed glasses that slide a little down his 
sharp nose, as though he were looking at the 
world through the bemused eyes of a country 
grandfather. 

The bones of his face are hard and square 
but the pale skin hangs loosely and softens 
the lines that once looked like chipped gran- 
ite. A Western ambassador, newly arrived 
in Warsaw, watched him at an official recep- 
tion where he stood shyly in the background, 
clearly ill at ease, and said, “Gomulka looks 
so gentle and benign, such a kindly little 
old man. I wonder if he can stand up to 
the sharks around him and impose his 
discipline?” 

It was a gross misconception on several 
counts. To begin with, he is not old, only 
51. His 3½ years in prison and his 8 years 
of enforced exile from the politics that are 
his whole life have aged him prematurely. 
Certainly he can and sometimes does impose 
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discipline with a sharp impatience that 
leaves no room for retorts. And he defied 
Nikita Khrushchev last October and so 
earned his right to the place that had been 
made for him in Poland. 

Gomulka's is a tough spirit and unyield- 
ing on points he has made his own. In that 
he has not changed from the period of his 
first reign as first secretary of the party 
from 1943 to 1948. 

His aim then was to make Poland Com- 
munist. He pursued the aim with a combi- 
nation of ruthless will and skilled if scarcely 
principled maneuver that reflected accept- 
ance of the Communist adage, “You can’t 
make an omelette without breaking eggs.” 
Until shortly before his downfall under the 
charge of Titoism Gomulka played his part 
in administering Moscow’s crushing tactics. 

His experience as a “broken egg” did not 
undo the training of the long years before 
but in some ways it drastically modified their 
meaning. It bred in him a sort of tolerance 
that dwells oddly with the fierce strength 
of his will. His hand is often firmer in re- 
straining headstrong supporters than in 
warding off the devious attacks of proved 
enemies. Associates call it his “complex on 
persecution.” 

This new complex buttresses Gomulka's 
resistance to temptations to use force. No 
one can say beforehand where a dire crisis 
will push a man. But Gomulka’s Commu- 
nist self-righteousness is tempered now by 
a reyulsion for what might seem injustice or 
revenge. No one in Poland has been arrested 
for opposing Gomulka or for criticizing what 
he does. The punishment has been purely 
political—ouster from a seat at the table of 
power. 

This does not mean that Gomulka sits 
at the table with relish. He wields power 
willingly but he does not seem to love it. 
He appears to have little or no personal 
vanity. There are no photographs or busts 
of Gomulka on Polish walls; he seethed 
with fury when students took to chanting 
his name, and the practice was stopped. 

He lives with his wife and a dog in a small 
apartment in Prague, a Warsaw suburb. 
When he got his first monthly paycheck of 
14,000 zlotys as the new first secretary he 
sent back 11,000, saying he did not need so 
much, 

Speaking of the power he held under 
Stalin, clothed then “in the robes of the 
cult of the individual,” Gomulka told the 
Polish Central Committee how he felt about 
it. He referred to himself in the third per- 
son, saying he “did not feel well in this at- 
tire. One can say that he was ashamed of 
it and did not want to wear it, although he 
could not completely take it off.” 

What then does Gomulka want? There is 
no clear, sure picture, probably not even in 
his own mind, for he is no philosopher or 
ideologist. The speech to the Central Com- 
mittee is as close as he has ever come to 
setting forth his credo, and its 45 pages are 
filled with details about the situation in the 
mines, what is to be done for the peasants, 
how to revive cottage industry, what to do 
about hooliganism. 

Since he was 16, Gomulka has worked as 
a Communist—sometimes as an agitator, 
sometimes as an administrator, but never 
as a theoretician. His jobs were practical 
ones, from distributing clandestine leafiets 
to running a Communist state. Now he is 
the leader of an important reformation, but 
he approaches his problems as practical 
ones. 

This is his great strength. His pragmatic 
mind slips undisturbed from the fetters of 
doctrine and dogma whenever a concrete 
question demands an answer and a deed. 
He is an ardent and devoted Communist. 
But his conception of what constitutes com- 
munism has changed tremendously since the 
old days of struggle to impose a regime, 
And it is still open at one end. 
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Gomulka agrees with a small but vocal 
group of Polish Communists on what his 
concept is not. It is not a police state, it is 
not the willful spread of poverty, it is not a 
blinding, belligerent uniformity. These are 
profound changes in Communist thought 
and they could lead to staggering conclu- 
sions. Gomulka does not seek conclusions; 
he seeks to make life tolerable in Poland by 
3 damage done and preventing new 


He gave the Central Committee his defini- 
tion of communism, or socialism, as a Com- 
munist always calls it. “What is constant in 
socialism boils down to the abolition of the 
exploitation of man by man,” he said. All 
else, associates explained later, Gomulka 1s 
willing to leave open to discussion. 

All else is being discussed in Poland, some- 
times by Gomulka, more often by others, and 
in startling terms. The vice chairman of 
the new State Economic Council, E, Lipinski, 
has written in the Polish Communist news- 
paper Trybunu Ludu: “The Council is neces- 
sary because so far there has been no eco- 
nomic thought in our economic policy.” 

With his disregard for doctrine when hard 
facts demand attention Gomulka has chal- 
lenged what were long considered basic tenets 
of Communist faith. He has made peace 
with the church and has permitted the 
teaching of religion in the schools. He has 
restored full rights of ownership to peasants 
and has promised them, in a year or two 
when the problem of feeding the cities has 
eased, a free market with no compulsory 
deliveries to the state. 

He has granted a role for private enter- 
prise, small in scale, but meaningful. He has 
accepted the liberation of cultural life from 
Politics. Above all, by abolishing the secret 
police, he has sought a way to govern by con- 
sent instead of force. 

The need for consent now necessarily 
shoves off into the misty and improbable fu- 
ture the notion of creating “Socialist man.” 
This dark utopianism results from the con- 
ceit that change can be imposed not only 
upon the society man lives in but upon man 
himself. It is the profound Communist 
arrogance. 
Gomulka does not consciously repudiate it, 
but he has acquired a certain humility 
through his personal experience of human 
fallibility. There is every evidence that he 
believes Marxism to be a basically sound sci- 
ence of human society. But he has learned 
through suffering, his own and that of others, 
to consider it an experimental and not a 
revealed science. 

So far as he has disclosed it, Gomulka’s aim 
now is to remake Poland, not to rewrite the 
theories of communism. Not only does he 
disdain the wracking analysis and strained 
probing into which a new and brighter era 
has shoved many of his comrades—he has 
also made clear that he considers ideological 
challenge a positive menace to Poland's deli- 
cate equilibrium. 

That, his closest associates say, is behind 
his recent orders to clamp down on the press 
where a grand debate on all but the inner- 
most tenets of Marxism was building up. The 
current line, much stricter than that of a few 
weeks ago, forbids publication of anything 
even faintly perfumed with criticism of the 
Soviet Union or criticism of Communist 
doctrine, 

“Gomulka feels that if we can succeed, it 
has to be first by improving the economic sit- 
uation,” a close coworker said recently. “We 
have to realize that we are not going to have 
any influence with our ideological haggling.” 

Russia is extremely tense about relations 
within her empire, seemingly more nervous 
now about words than about deeds. Go- 
mulka has refused to explain himself, but 
carefully choosing their words, his associates 
say that his present purpose is to reassure 
Moscow that Poland will not break out of the 
Communist fold. 
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That is not only tactics. Gomulka is 
convinced’ that in the world as it is only 
a Communist Poland can survive. But the 
effort of reassuring Moscow has begun to 
worry some of Gomulka's supporters who 
fear that Poland may unwittingly be forg- 
ing new chains for herself. They consider 
Gomulka’s pragmatic problem-by-problem 
approach to be a weakness as well as a 
strength. Watching his feet as he takes 
steps for security and economic improve- 
ment, Gomulka could lose the way to in- 
dependence and freedom of thought. 

The return to the Government of pro- 
Soviet Stalinist Communists who had fought 
Gomulka is a part of this dilemma. The 
explanation given is that since he must get 
along with the Russians Gomulka dare not 
rid his party of the Eastern point of view. 

Gomulka’s backing is in the country. 
Within the upper ranks of the Polish Com- 
munist Party only a minority really sup- 
ports the program he announced last Oc- 
tober, although none dares attack him. Yet 
he is convinced that his regime can only be 
based on the party. The danger is that in 
his efforts to strengthen his party position 
by compromise with neo-Stalinists, he may 
weaken his national position. 

It is an involved and precarious game. 
But the stakes are high and there are yet 
many hands to be dealt. For the time being 
Gomulka has chosen cautionsly to consoli- 
date his gains and to curb high-spirited 
comrades who want to plunge ahead too 
fast. 

The solid backstop of Gomulka’s program, 
regardless of any possible change of heart 
in the leadership, is the eager impatience 
of the Polish people for a decent life. Noth- 
ing but colossal injections of foreign aid 
could perform the kind of quick miracle that 
would make salvation easy. But Poland is 
a Cinderella without a fairy godmother. 
Current prospects for American aid indicate 
that it will not be large enough to work 
wonders. 

Nevertheless, if Poland can manage to 
make its way back toward prosperity and 
freedom, the effect on the whole Communist 
world will be tremendous. 

As long as Poland is an island of relatively 
free thought surrounded by a sea of Commu- 
nist orthodoxy, no more than limited success 
for Gomulka's experiment is possible. But 
even a limited success in Poland would 
stimulate new hope among the drowning 
satellites. Eventually—and this is Go- 
mulka’s prime importance to the rest of 
the world—it might stimulate enough new 
thought in Russia to change the nature of 
the sea itself. 

This is an ultimate goal, perhaps not so 
much Gomulka’s as of the people who sup- 
port him. Poland as a Communist state 
might have an infiuence on the internal life 
of Russia that nothing from the West could 
bring to bear. It is not entirely wishful 
thinking to hope that a breeze from a more 
healthy Poland could stir the fetid Moscow 
air. 


Gomulka's success would fan that breeze. 
If Gomulka’s Poland can discover how Com- 
munist-ruled countries might work their way 
toward more freedom without violence, not 
only the peoples of the East but those of the 
West as well might at last have a chance to 
breathe more easily. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Friday I spoke at length on this matter. 
My views appear in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorD. I urge the Senate to support 
the position taken by the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the supporting remarks very 
ably made by the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. 

I do not think it is necessary to take 
further time on this subject, except to 
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comment that in his official letter to the 
President of the Senate, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Benson, very strongly 
urged this same action for this same rea- 
son. 

So far as I am concerned, I found the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his Assist- 
ant Secretary and their experts in this 
field, able men of conscience and intelli- 
gence; and I am perfectly willing to give 
them authority to make deals which 
they believe to be in the interest of our 
country, in bartering soft, expendable 
goods for hard goods which we need and 
which we can store away against a time 
of greater need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHavrzl, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Scorr], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Neety], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Scott], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmirH] would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives]. If present 
and voting the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy] would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from New York LMr. Ives] 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Allott Bridges Cotton 
Barrett Butler Curtis 
Bricker Byrd Dirksen 
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Dworshak Malone Schoeppel 
Hruska Martin, Pa, Smith, Maine 
Jenner Mundt Watkins 
Knowland Revercomb Williams 
Kuchel Robertson 
NAYS—54 
Aiken Pulbright Monroney 
Anderson Green Morse 
Beall Hayden Morton 
Bible He Neuberger 
Bush Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Capehart Hill re 
Carlson Holland Payne 
Carroll Humphrey Potter 
Case, N. J. Jackson Purtell 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Russell 
Church Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Clark Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Cooper Kefauver Stennis 
Douglas Magnuson Symington 
Eastland Mansfield Thurmond 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Thye 
Ervin McClellan Wiley 
Frear McNamara Young 
NOT VOTING—19 
Bennett Kennedy Neely 
Blakley Kerr Scott 
Chavez Langer Smathers 
Flanders Lausche Smith, N. J. 
Goldwater Long Talmadge 
Gore McCarthy 
Ives Murray 


So Mr. KNOwLAND's amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendments to 
be offered, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1314) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Sections 109 and 204 of such act are 
amended by striking out “1957” and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof “1958.” 

(2) Section 103 (b) of such act is 
amended by striking out ‘‘$3,000,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$4,000,000,000.” 

(3) Section 203 of such act is amended 
by striking out “$500,000,000”" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$800,000,000.” 

(4) Section 304 of such act is deleted. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
THURSDAY NEXT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, when the 
Senate concludes its business today it is 
our plan to go over to Thursday, so com- 
mittees which desire to do so may meet 
in the morning and in the afternoon, 
too. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its 
business today, it stand in adjournment 
until noon on Thursday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 160, 
Senate bill 1585. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (S. 
1585) to amend the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946 to provide for more 
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effective evaluation of the fiscal require- 
ments of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that, so 
far as Iam aware, there will be no other 
votes tonight, but the Senate will remain 
in session for as long as my colleagues 
may desire to address the Senate. 


MENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, we 
all know that the House presently is 
considering appropriations for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and related agencies. 

I desire to call the attention of my 
colleagues to one item in the bill, which 
I understand is in danger of a cut in the 
present drive for economy, and which I 
think by all means should not be cut. 

It is an appropriation of only $35,- 
217,000 for mental-health activities. It 
would be a tragic thing, I think, to ap- 
ply a straight percentage cut to this 
item. 

The dollars reduction would make lit- 
tle difference in our $72 billion budget, 
but it would seriously impede the prog- 
ress that is being made in research and 
treatment toward controlling mental ill- 
ness, which is still one of our most serious 
problems. 

More than 1 million patients are 
treated annually in our mental hospi- 
tals, and an additional large number are 
cared for in outpatient clinics- and by 
private psychiatrists. 

In my State of Tennessee, where we 
have during recent years made great 
strides in improving the treatment at our 
institutions, there is great support and 
interest in continuing the research and 
program, which is underway on both a 
national and State level, at its greatest 
efficiency. 

To try to save on this program, when 
we know that about half of our hospital 
beds are occupied by mental patients 
and the annual costs of mental illness 
continue to mount and are over the bil- 
lion dollar mark, is shortsighted econ- 
omy. 

For we are just beginning, through the 
research and treatment and psychiatric 
programs now being discovered, to make 
some headway against this once hopeless 
disease. 

The new tranquilizer drugs have per- 
mitted a new attack on mental illness. 
The immediate future, if we do not cur- 
tail the work, will probably see the devel- 
opment of other drugs and treatments. 

Mr. President, we cannot—we dare 
not—through shortsighted economy take 
the grave risk of turning man back in his 
long effort to control mental illnesses, 

Mr. President, now I wish to speak on 
another subject, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 
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FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS ACTIVI- 
TIES OF SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY GEORGE HUMPHREY 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to 
a portion of the column by Mr. Drew 
Pearson, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald today. 

The portion of the column to which I 
have reference refers to the activities of 
Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey. It quotes Mr. Cyrus Eaton, of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad and 
of Otis & Co., on the financial and 
business activities of the Secretary, who 
continues to hold his stock in M. A. 
Hanna Co., and in his other farflung 
investments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the por- 
tion of Mr. Pearson’s column referring 
to Secretary Humphrey be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 1, 1957] 


CLEVELAND TYCOONS 


Cyrus Eaton, of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad and the Cleveland investment firm, 
Otis & Co., had a recent private huddle with 
top Democratic leaders regarding another 
well-known Clevelander, Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey. 

Eaton urged a full Senate investigation of 
Humphrey, pointed out that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has not sold his stock in his 
farflung M. A. Hanna Co., said the stock 
had appreciated some $800 million while 
Humphrey was in the Treasury, and that 
almost everything the Treasury handled af- 
fected Humphrey’s private interests in some 
way or other, 

Foreign business firms, he pointed out, 
had in some cases purchased coal from Hum- 
phrey's Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., 
largest coal company in the world, because 
their countries had to do important business 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. Hum- 
phrey is a member of the board which con- 
trols the Export-Import Bank from which 
many countries have to borrow money. 

Later, Eaton wrote a private letter to the 
Senators, dated March 9, which follows: 


SIXTY-BILLION-DOLLAR ORBIT 


“A further illustration of the manner in 
which George Humphrey continually uses his 
high public post to buttress his private busi- 
ness interests is provided by the recent pre- 
emption of top offices of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland by Humphrey henchmen. 

“First, Arthur VanBuskirk, a director of 
Humphrey's Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., was made chairman of the bank. This 
was swiftly followed by the naming of J. H. 
Thompson, president of Humphrey’s M. A. 
Hanna Co., as vice chairman of the bank, 
With these adroit moves, another powerful 
financial institution boasting assets of $4,- 
755,000,000 was added to the Humphrey 
orbit, to bring to the incredible total of 
$60,755,000,000 the combined assets of the 
corporations interlocked by officers and direc- 
tors in the Humphrey-Hanna-Pittsburgh 
consolidated group. 

“This does not tell the whole story, how- 
ever, for there are other companies in which 
Humphrey exercises great influence without 
representation among officers and directors. 

“Since the Secretary of the Treasury holds 
office by virtue of Senate approval, does the 
Senate not have a continuing moral obliga- 
tion to take corrective action when the Sec- 
retary constantly uses his official public posi- 
tion to further his private business for- 
tunes?” 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, it oc- 
curs to me that the business activities of 
a man of the undisputed influence on 
Government policy, both domestic and 
international, of Secretary Humphrey 
should be under the continuing scrutiny 
of the appropriate Senate committee. 

A different standard was applied to Mr, 
Humphrey from that applied to other 
Cabinet members at the time of his con- 
firmation. He, unlike Charles Wilson, 
who was then president of General Mo- 
tors, was allowed to keep his stock. Per- 
haps that was not considered important 
at the time, but Mr. Humphrey is a 
strong-minded man and the imprint of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for better 
or worse, is indelible in all Government 
policy today. And furthermore it ap- 
pears that the activities of the com- 
panies in which the Secretary is inter- 
ested have expanded during the years 
since he was confirmed originally. The 
desirablity for reconsideration is indi- 
cated. Such vast power requires, con- 
tinuing surveillance. 

I hope the appropriate committee will 
look into the matters discussed by Mr. 
Eaton. 

Mr. Eaton is a man who is worthy of 
consideration; a man who has many 
business interests himself. He is a man 
of good repute. I hope the appropriate 
committee will look into the statement 
set forth in Mr. Pearson's article, which 
refers to certain letters Mr. Eaton has 
written to Members of the United States 
Senate, and that there will be some scru- 
tiny of this matter, and an investigation 
of it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have 
permission to supplement what the Sen- 
ator has said. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nev- 
BERGER in the chair). The Senator from 
Oregon is recognized. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, Iam very 
glad that my very good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, has brought up the 
matter concerning the Secretary of the 
Treasury and his obvious conflict of 
interests. 

A column in today’s Washington Post 
and Times Herald, written by Drew Pear- 
son, offers another good reason why the 
Senate should investigate the conflict 
of interests of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Some days ago the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Nee.ty] did the Senate a 
service by bringing to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that among Secre- 
tary Humphrey’s holdings were invest- 
ments in the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, a co-owner and operator of 
Middle Eastern oil properties. 

Now we learn that the Secretary's 
business associates have taken over con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. 

I again request, Mr. President, that an 
appropriate committee of the Senate in- 
vestigate the obvious conflict of inter- 
ests between George M. Humphrey, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and George M. 
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Humphrey, the power behind the scenes 
of the giant M. A. Hanna empire, in 
which he and his family are major in- 
vestors. Iam inclined to believe that an 
impartial and thorough investigation of 
Mr. Humphrey’s activities will show he 
is so involved in a conflict of interests 
that he is disqualified to serve further 
as Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Has it not been 
pointed out that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is a member, ex officio, of the 
Export-Import Bank, and has very great 
influence sitting on the board of that 
bank; and that the M. A. Hanna Co. and 
other companies in which Mr. Hum- 
phrey has investments have considerable 
business in Brazil and other nations, 
which business undoubtedly has some 
connection with the Export-Import 
Bank? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. It illustrates the 
point the Senator from Tennessee and 
I have made; namely, we had better find 
out where this man’s financial holdings 
will lead us, so far as the determination 
of the foreign policy of this Government 
is concerned, because it is generally 
taken for granted that he exercises ter- 
rific influence on both the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
State in the field of foreign policy. 

I think when there is a thorough in- 
vestigation of the foreign policy of this 
country in the Middle East we will find 
such policy is determined more by oil 
than by any other factor. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield with the under- 
standing I shall not lose my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Is not the problem 
of oil in the Middle East a very complex 
and difficult one? 

Mr. MORSE. 
problem. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I speak not for any 
one individual. Is it not a matter to be 
determined by the State Department of 
the United States, in conjunction with 
other agencies of the United States? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question as 
to that. 

Mr. HENNINGS. It requires consid- 
erable elucidation. 

Mr. MORSE. It requires not only 
considerable elucidation, but in my opin- 
ion it requires considerable investigation 
at the present time on the part of the 
Congress of the United States. 

I wish to pay a deserved tribute to a 
great fighting liberal here in the Senate, 
a man by the name of JoE O'MAHONEY, 
of Wyoming, and to his associates on his 
committee, who have been conducting 
an investigation in recent weeks which, 
ir my opinion, is of tremendous impor- 
tance to the welfare of the country. 
What the O'Mahoney committee has 
already brought out with regard to 
Aramco, in my judgment, tells us more 
about American foreign policy in the 
Middle East than any other one thing. 

When we take note, as the O'Mahoney 
committee brought out, of the manipula- 
tions of Aramco, and the steps they have 


It is a very complex 
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taken even to effect changes in the tax 
laws in Saudi Arabia, so that they can 
get by with a kind of juggling of losses, 
permitting them to pay very little into 
the Treasury of the United States, but 
still collect the 2744-percent depletion 
allowance, we gain some insight into the 
influence oil has on American foreign 
policy. 

My judgment is that if we really 
should conduct a thorough investigation 
of the oil policies of Aramco, it would 
make Teapot Dome look like petty 
larceny. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, 
again I should like to make a comment, 
at the risk of oversimplification. At one 
time, some 5 years ago, I believe, I made 
quite a study and submitted a little re- 
port, in my own way 

Mr. MORSE. It is too bad the Senate 
did not support the Senator from Mis- 
souri in his earlier investigation of this 
matter, because the Senator paved the 
way. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his generous comment. 

Mr.MORSE, Few Senators supported 
the Senator from Missouri then, as he 
will recall. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Nobody supported 
me, because it was a matter of little or 
no interest. 

Mr. MORSE. There was considerable 
support for the position the Senator 
took, particularly with respect to the de- 
pletion allowance. 

Mr. HENNINGS. -I may say to my 
distinguished friend from Oregon that I 
suspected a great deal then, but since 
then even more has been developed. 

Over and beyond that, is it not true 
that when we go into the economics of 
this situation and of the matters about 
which the Senator from Tennessee and 
the Senator from Oregon are now in- 
quiring—as have other Senators who 
serve upon the committee, who are un- 
fortunately engaged sometimes on other 
matters—we find there is some of what 
might be called, in general parlance, 
“hocus-pocus” going on, and good fel- 
lowship where good fellowship obtains. 
If one is not a good fellow and does not 
get along, he just does not go along. I 
do not know the right and the wrong 
of it at the present, but I certainly think 
it should be looked into and examined 
into most thoroughly and meticulously. 
I commend my two friends, the Senator 
frora Tennessee and the Senator from 
Oregon, for having investigated as far 
as they have gone. I hope they will not 
be deterred in their efforts. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to my 
friend from Missouri I always enjoy the 
delicacy and judiciousness of his lan- 
guage when he is dealing with a prob- 
lem which he and I know is one that 
smells to high heaven. The linguistic 
restraint of the Senator from Missouri 
is something about which I marvel. 

Mr. HENNINGS. “Hocus-pocus” is 
not very restrained 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say I think 
the Senator from Missouri was exceed- 
ingly kind when he used the words “ho- 
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cus-pocus.” ‘There are other descrip- 
tive terms he could have used which I 
think would have been more appropriate. 

I am glad to see the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] entering 
the Chamber, since we were just dis- 
cussing the great job the Senator and 
his committee colleagues have been do- 
ing with respect to investigating the poli- 
cies of Aramco. I had a few things to 
say on this subject. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I might have said 
“prestidigitation,” which is a more polite 
word than “hocus-pocus.” 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
from Missouri is on that committee, be- 
cause I know that his penetrating ana- 
lytical power will bring to light, before 
the O'Mahoney committee is through, 
what I implied when I said that when 
we really get all the facts about what 
oil is doing with regard to foreign policy, 
it will make Teapot Dome look like petty 
larceny, although all the stealing will be 
done by way of legerdemain. 

Mr. HENNINGS. “Sleight-of-hand” 
is another synonym for legerdemain. 
We could find a number of synonyms. 
I pretend to no expertness, except that 
I know there is a cabal, and we all know 
that there exists an agreement. There 
exists what we might even call 

Mr. MORSE. A cartel. 

Mr. HENNINGS. “Cartel” is a very 
ugly word. It would be called a trust 
in this country, but it is an international 
cartel. 

Mr. MORSE. It is an active one. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The American peo- 
ple pay for it, and they do not know that 
they are paying for it; do they? 

Mr. MORSE. We have only to look 
at the taxes paid by Aramco, or the 
taxes Aramco did not pay last year, to 
know how much the American people 
pay. They pay through the nose. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Certainly, the Sen- 
ator’s statement appears to be correct. 


EXPLANATION OF ABSENCES OF 
SENATOR MORSE FROM YEA-AND- 
NAY VOTES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to another subject. Some 2 or 3 weeks 
ago I announced that whenever I was 
absent from the Senate and missed a 
yea-and-nay vote I intended to make a 
statement for the Record as to the rea- 
son for my absence. 

In the last campaign I had a very de- 
lightful time setting my opposition 
straight as to my absences from the Sen- 
ate after they had made gross misrepre- 
sentations about them. 

Thad already pointed out that on Feb- 
ruary 18 I was not present for a yea-and- 
nay vote on the deficiency appropriation 
bill, because while that vote was being 
taken—and I had been led to believe that 
in all probability a vote would not be 
taken—I was downtown at a conference 
in behalf of the port commission of Coos 
Bay, Oreg., in regard to the Port Chi- 
cago project. We were seeking favor- 
able consideration for the heart of the 
Port Chicago project if it is transferred 
from its present location to Coos Bay, 
Oreg. 

On February 28 the O'Mahoney 
amendment to the Middle East resolu- 
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tion was adopted by a vote of 82 to 0, 
with 14 Senators not voting. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon was one of the absen- 
tees. I was recorded in favor of the 
resolution, The only reason I was not 
present in the Senate was that I was up 
in the air—and when I say I was up in 
the air, I mean I was literally up in the 
air. I was circling the skies above 
Washington, D. C., unable to get down 
because of weather conditions. I suc- 
ceeded some time later in landing, but 
not in time for the yea-and-nay vote. 
Let the Recorp show. 

On March 28 there was a yea-and-nay 
yote on the motion to recommit Senate 
bill 497, the omnibus public works bill. 
The motion was defeated by a vote of 
55 to 27, with 14 Senators not voting. 

On the same day there was a yea-and- 
nay vote on Senate bill 497, which passed 
by a vote of 42 to 22, with 32 Senators 
not voting. I was not present for either 
of those yea-and-nay votes. As the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD will show, I spoke on 
the floor of the Senate late the night 
before in regard to my position on the 
bill. I was, of course, opposed to the mo- 
tion to recommit, and I was in favor of 
the bill, as the RECORD shows. 

The reason for my absence on this par- 
ticular occasion was that many weeks 
before I had accepted an invitation to 
return to my alma mater, the University 
of Wisconsin, and deliver a speech at a 
testimonial luncheon in behalf of one of 
the great educators of America, the in- 
comparable Dr. Edwin Whitty, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who is retiring 
from the University of Wisconsin at the 
end of this academic year, at the age 
of 70. 

In order to be of assistance to any 
political opponent who wishes to make 
anything of that absence, let me say that 
it was a mission of life and affection. No 
fee was involved in connection with this 
speech. I considered it a great honor to 
be invited to deliver an address, as 
scholars, public officials, and leaders 
throughout the country gathered at 
Madison, Wis., on that day to pay 
homage and tribute to this great econo- 
mist. That was the reason for my ab- 
sence from that vote. 

The other vote I have mentioned was 
one which was held earlier this after- 
noon, in connection with the Zwicker 
nomination. Had I been present, of 
course, I would have voted to confirm the 
Zwicker nomination; and the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD will show that that posi- 
tion was taken on that issue. 

The reason for missing that vote was 
that as recently at 12:30 p. m. today I 
spoke at Raleigh, N. C., where I went 
on another mission of public service. I 
spoke before the Southern Municipal 
and Industrial Waste Conference of the 
Southern States, sponsored by Duke Uni- 
versity, the University of North Caro- 
lina, and North Carolina State College. 

I believe, on the basis of the public 
service involved, that not only was it an 
invitation which I should have accepted, 
but I am highly honored that it was ex- 
tended to me. I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
address which I delivered at that con- 
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ference this noon—the keynote speech 
of the conference. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
orD, as follows: 


KEYNOTE Appress or SENATOR WAYNE L. 
Morse To SOUTHERN MUNICIPAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, RALEIGH, N. C., 
APRIL 1, 1957 


Ladies and gentlemen, when I accepted 
the invitation from your chairman, Mr. Ne- 
merow, to keynote this conference, I was im- 
pressed by the fact that this is your sixth an- 
nual conference on Southern Municipal and 
Industrial Waste. From the programs of the 
previous meetings Mr. Nemerow sent to me, I 
find that you have been meeting for some 
time in an effort to make some progress to- 
ward cleaning up river pollution in the 
South. The titles of your sessions are indica- 
tive of the study already given to the South's 
pollution problem; I commend you for show- 
ing the way. I particularly commend the 
leaders of industry for the active role they 
are playing in the region’s pollution abate- 
ment, because without the cooperation and 
in fact, without the action of industry, we 
can expect little progress to be made. 

It is important to point out first, I think, 
in a discussion of water pollution, that the 
interest in the great natural resource of 
water on the part of the Federal Government 
is wide and comprehensive. It begins with 
navigation, with the use of water in com- 
merce as a carrier, as the cheapest form of 
transportation we have yet found despite all 
technological progress. It extends to the 
use of water for irrigation, and for cheap 
power, the control of water as a means of 
flood control, and the control of water for 
human and industrial uses. Certainly all of 
these are important. The first law passed 
by the first Congress was a bill relating to 
canal transportation. Since then, the Fed- 
eral interest. in water for navigation has 
expanded to include power, irrigation, and 
flood control. The Tennessee Valley devel- 
opment is still the world’s prime example of 
what can be accomplished by a national 
community in a multipurpose program for 
water. 

But the importance of water for these uses 
must be reevaluated to include water supply. 
The vast expansion in our need for water as 
a result of America’s population growth and 
industrial development has occurred without 
much attention having been given to the 
problem it has posed for every section of 
the country. 

Although this conference and its partici- 
pants are familiar with the full extent of the 
increased need for water, I want to review 
a few of the figures. In 1956, when the 
House Committee on Public Works was hold- 
ing hearings on the proposed bill which 
became the Water Pollution Control Act, the 
testimony showed that from 1900 to 1955, 
our water needs for domestic use only rose 
from 5 billion gallons a day to 22 billion 
gallons a day. The use of water by industry 
from its own sources of supply exclusive of 
what it took from the public supply in- 
creased from 15 billion gallons a day to 120 
billion. The use of water for irrigation has 
risen in that time from 20 billion gallons a 
day to 120 billion. This means we are using 
over six times as much water now as we did 
in 1900, although our population has only 
doubled, rising from 76 million to 165 mil- 
lion. Per capita, we use about three times 
as much water. Part of the answer lies in 
increased personal use, but undoubtedly the 
real answer lies in the growth of our indus- 
trial produetion, which is over 700 percent 
of what it was in 1900. 

Clearly, industry has played a major role in 
the increased use of water, and has a major 
interest in working out the problems that 
increased use has brought us. 

But in addition to the demand for water 
that comes through pipes, every section of 
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the country is finding that water for recrea- 
tion is an industry in itself. More leisure 
time and more travel by auto has acquainted 
more Americans than ever before with the 
pleasures of fishing, boating, swimming and 
other uses of water in its natural surround- 
ings as a major form of recreation. I need 
not point further for an example than to the 
Tennessee Valley, where a new industry has 
sprung up out of the storage lakes created by 
the TVA dams. In fact, States are competing 
for the tourist dollar by advertising and pro- 
moting what lakes and rivers are still suitable 
for recreation, or the new ones created for 
storage purposes. The importance of aquatic 
sports for recreation has become one of the 
prime considerations in storage plans. In 
some States, it is the largest source of in- 
come, or at least a principal one, as in my 
own State of Oregon. 

Another important use we have for water 
is for waste disposal. As the population 
shifts. to urban areas, streams, lakes, and 
coastal waters become the ultimate sewers 
of cities and suburban areas. There is no 
better example of that than in my winter- 
time residence of Washington, D. C. One 
of the Nation's most beautiful rivers is the 
Potomac. Its scenic route through from the 
Appalachians, down the foothills past the 
indescribably beautiful old town of Harpers 
Ferry, and the weathered hills of Maryland 
and Virginia is deservedly recognized as one 
of the loveliest of the eastern seaboard. 

But by the time it reaches the District of 
Columbia, it is little more than a flowing 
sewer, too contaminated to permit bathing 
and threatening even the health of boaters 
and fishermen who breathe its spray or just 
wet their hands in it. 

I am a member of the District of Columbia 
Committee of the Senate. Pollution control 
in the Potomac is one of the worst problems 
we have. Control of pollution must involve 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania in addition to South Carolina; yet 
its greatest degree of pollution is in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia area. 

The estimates provided to our committee 
show that on the average throughout the 
year, 1 gallon of water out of 30 flowing 
through the District area of the Potomac is 
sewage. In the last summer, when rainfall 
is less, the proportion has frequently been 
as high as 1 gallon of sewage out of 6 gal- 
lons of river. As a result of the extreme 
degree of pollution, the Potomac is unfit, for 
most recreational uses, excepting at risk of 
health. We have been told that every con- 
tributing factor to an epidemic of major pro- 
portions is present right now in the Potomac, 
threatening a population of 144 million. 

The Nation has now reached such a critical 
point in water supply that attention is 
turning to it as a matter of necessity. The 
prospect for the future is that consumption 
will increase at an even greater rate—that is, 
it will if we keep pace with the demand for 
it. The population outlook for 1975 is 210 
million, or 45 million more than in 1955. 
The projected figures of water use by 1975 
must include the large arid regions which 
must be irrigated if that many more Ameri- 
cans are to be fed. Irrigation alone will 
require 170 billion gallons, while industrial 
use is expected to take 246 billion gallons, 
exclusive of what it gets from public sup- 
plies. In total, the House Public Works 
Committee was advised that by 1975 we will 
consume water at the rate of 453 billion gal- 
lons a day. That is 1.7 times what we cur- 
rently use. 

The other side of this coin of increasing 
water use is supply, and on the supply side 
we have a constant, not a variable, figure. 
Excluding the future use of sea water made 
usable for domestic and industrial purposes 
a development that is closer to realization 
than was thought possible a few years ago— 
we must draw upon a static supply of water. 
Rainfall—or precipitation in one form or 
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another—is our sole source of water, as it al- 
ways has been. Precipitation varies from 
year to year in each region around the coun- 
try, but our national average rainfall stays 
at about 30 inches a year. All this added 
demand for an expanding industrial, urban 
society must be met from the same given 
supply. 

Up to now, we have barely begun to face 
the situation, and to take the steps that 
must be taken to cope with it. But they 
must be taken, for history teaches the sad 
and ugly lesson that as the water table of a 
nation goes down, its civilization withers 
and dies. Where does pollution abatement, 
for example, stand on the list of local and 
State outlays, relative to outlays for other 
State and local functions? The answer is 
just about at the bottom. Pollution control 
is a relatively recent addition to the more 
historic State and municipal functions like 
schools, hospitals, fire, police, and health 
protection, with all their accompanying ex- 
penses. Municipal water treatment facili- 
ties are notably lacking in glamor and in 
ability to attract civic interest and support 
when competing with a new school, a new 
hospital, or firehouse. The latter financial 
needs are also growing, and they have a tra- 
ditional prior claim by virtue of having been 
there first, Pollution abatement is a johnny- 
come-lately to most local governments and 
is treated accordingly when budget time 
comes along. 

We cannot overlook, either, the vulner- 
ability of local governments to pressure 
against effective antipollution measures. In- 
dustry has poured waste into the Nation’s 
water at an alarming rate, and it has been 
slow to clean up after itself. Although this 
is not universally true, it is true that objec- 
tions on the ground of expense or inconven- 
fence have been a prime obstacle to abate- 
ment in many cities and States. The awak- 
ening on the part of industry—and I hope it 
is a true awakening—has come as the in- 
dustrial users of water have begun to appre- 
ciate that water is not an inexhaustible 
resource, 

Society's lag in dealing with water waste 
and pollution has brought us to a point 
where many areas of the country are suffer- 
ing from water shortages. In 1955, there 
were some 66 water shortage areas, affecting 
about 18 million people. Commercial and 
industrial activities are correspondingly cur- 
tailed. Power “brown-outs” in the Pacific 
Northwest are one of the examples of eco- 
nomic loss through an inadequate supply of 
“water, or at least a supply of water inade- 
‘quately managed for human use. 

Industry, irrigation, and increased domes- 
tic consumption, together with drought con- 
ditions in several States produced the short- 
age. But pollution of even an ample supply 
can cause a shortage, too, and it is pollution 
that is responsible for many of our current 
water use restrictions in the populous, indus- 
trial East. Around Washington, D. C., as 
many of you know, home use of water is cur- 
tailed on certain days of the week in the 
summer, while the filthy Potomac and its 
filthy tributaries flow nearby. 

Water can be conserved and pollution 
abated in a number of ways. Land manage- 
ment, transpiration and evaporation control 
measures, stream regulation, storage reser- 
voirs, diversion from surplus to shortage 
areas, reuse and conservation practices, and 
pollution control are the primary ones. 

Near the head of the list is multipurpose 
development of our river basins, embracing as 
it does flood control, irrigation, power, and 
water use, all through the mechanism of 
stream regulation. 

If E were to select one single water con- 
servation measure I regard as the most sig- 
nificant of all, it would be the full, compre- 
hensive development of our river basins. 
This is conservation of a great natural re- 
source in its essential meaning—the pre- 
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vention of unnecessary and wasteful use, 
and the controlled use of water so that its 
greatest utility to man may be realized. 

I frankly feel that this is one of the most 
important domestic issues before the coun- 
try. I would have you think of our natural 
resources not in terms of the imagery of 
streams and dams and forests and irrigation, 
which are the materials of natural resource 
conservation, but look at the problem 
through the imagery of millions of faces of 
American boys and girls 25, 50, or 100 years 
in the future. The Federal Government in 
the middle of the 20th century can do no 
greater disservice to those future generations 
of Americans than to underdevelop our river 
basins. A sellout of the people's heritage now 
will result in the cheating of future Ameri- 
cans out of full enjoyment of the maximum 
potential of our river basins, and by “enjoy- 
ment” I do not mean recreational use only, 
but the enjoyment of the economic and social 
blessings of an ample water supply. 

And I think the figures I have already 
cited prove the urgency of full, multipurpose 
river basin development if we are to have 
a normal population growth and its accom- 
panying industrial expansion. We will find, 
I predict, that the adequacy of our water 
systems will be the ultimate limitation upon 
our capacity to grow. 

There is no greater abuse of the water con- 
servation principle than floods. Flood con- 
trol is the foundation of water management 
for irrigation, power, and industrial and 
domestic use. And flood control cannot be 
and is not a function that can be undertaken 
by a private utility or by private enterprise. 
On our great river basins it must be a Federal 
undertaking. And a great basin undertaking 
on a scale that will embrace all these uses 
of water is not economically possible without 
electric power revenues. The electric power 
generated at multipurpose dams is vitally 
needed itself for farm, factory, and home. 
Unless its development is integrated with 
water storage for multiple use, all elements 
of development are retarded. 

As we progress with pollution control, it 
will probably be found to have a major part 
to play in achieving that purpose as well. 

Recognizing the central role of river basin 
development on a comprehensive basis—for 
power, flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
recreation, and pollution abatement for re- 
use of water, we must decide our future 
course. On great interstate streams like the 
Columbia and the Missouri, it is clear that 
the Federal Government has a responsibility 
and alone can provide the untfying factor, 
as it has for the Tennessee Valley. This 
doesn't mean doing the whole job, but it does 
mean the main job of coordination and of 
executing adequate plans. This means, as in 
TVA and the Columbia River systems, the 
operating control of the key multipurpose 
dams in the systems. Such a plan is quite 
compatible with small private or local proj- 
ects which do not affect the basic system. 

Where a State cannot undertake a com- 
prehensive plan for full development of a 
navigable stream or system within its 
borders, the Federal Government has a major 
Tole, as well. 

But it is not fair or right to expect that 
the Federal Government should bear the 
burden of nonreimbursable costs for flood 
control, for irrigation, for navigation, and 
for water reuse measures—and I emphasize 
the latter to this conference because that 
is what you are specifically concerned with— 
and surrender, give away, the power facil- 
ities which provide the revenue for the entire 
project. This is just what the so-called 
partnership policy is all about, and it is why 
I have fought so vigorously in every corner 
of my State and in most sections of the 
country against it. It means simply that 
the Federal Government—the taxpayer— 
makes the investment in the dams, and a 
private utility is allowed to reap the dividend 
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by constructing and operating the power 
facilities, Even the label “partnership” is 
a phony one because partnership in its 
plain meaning implies sharing of sacrifice 
and reward. The partnership policy should 
more aptly be called a “heads I win, tails 
you lose” policy, because that is what it 
means to the American people and their 
water resource heritage. 

I ask you to consider for a moment whether 
the water conservation enjoyed in the Ten- 
nessee Valley could have been accomplished 
even to its present degree without the power 
revenues from the TVA dams. Of course, 
the answer is that it could not. Give up the 
power revenues from these projects and you 
have given up the possibility of flood con- 
trol, irrigation, and the future development 
of water pollution control as a part of multi- 
purpose development. Power pays the bill 
for the other aspects of multipurpose basin 
development which are just as important— 
or you would not be meeting here—but 
which are nonreimbursable. 

The project that best dramatizes the 
water-resource issue that I am discussing is 
the great Hells Canyon Dam issue. Iam sure 
that no one came to this meeting expecting 
to go home without hearing me mention this 
issue. The Hells Canyon Dam issue sym- 
bolizes the great difference between a pri- 
vate-utility controlled river for -private 
profit and a river controlled for all the 
purposes of water conservation. The Na- 
tion's farmers need the new low-cost phos- 
phate fertilizer which low-cost Hells Canyou 
power alone can make possible to the fullest 
extent. The power to be generated at site 
and which Hells Canyon would make pos- 
sible downstream will make possible new 
private enterprise with new plants and the 
businesses which spring up to serve new 
industrial communities. Water for irriga- 
tion and reclamation will be stored by a 
high Hells Canyon Dam. These water uses 
in addition to power would not be possible 
with private-utility development. 

True conservation of water, in my judg- 
ment, therefore, begins with multipurpose 
river-basin development. Watershed im- 
provement through soil conservation and re- 
forestation is a concomitant of full river 
basin development which is not present once 
the decision is made to permit the cream 
of power revenues to be skimmed by private 
utilities. The addition of pollution abate- 
ment to multipurpose river development is 
still in its early stages, but I have little doubt 
that it will progress much faster where the 
public has already determined that a water- 
shed is to be harnessed for all its uses. 

I have been talking about conservation of 
water in terms of its utilization for many 
purposes and in terms of prevention of waste. 
In the future, we will have to give more 
attention to pollution abatement as an im- 
portant form of water reuse. Conservation 
of water in its broad sense must therefore 
include pollution abatement. It does not 
require a comprehensive, multipurpose river- 
basin program to institute pollution control, 
and of course, if it did, many Communities 
would never get started with it at all. Pol- 
lution control alone will not make up for 
the lack of comprehensive water conserva- 
tion measures in our river basins; but it can 
be undertaken wherever the problem exists 
if there is sufficient interest in doing some- 
thing about it. 

The initial impetus for pollution abate- 
ment undoubtedly came more from the 
American sportsman than from any other 
single party interested in clean streams and 
lakes. I expect that the founding of the 
Izaak Walton League in 1922 for the purpose 
of defending the purity of public waters 
was the start of the antipollution movement. 
Other national conservation organizations 
came on the scene later and lent their sup- 
port to the movement. As domestic and 
industrial demands for water skyrocketed, 
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public health agencies and industrial users 
have joined in the movement for control 
of pollution. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
Public Law 660 of the 84th Congress, marks 
the greatest forward step yet taken, in my 
judgment, in a concerted attack on pollution 
of public waters. It goes hand in hand with 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment for unified river-basin development, 
But in this case, Congress has recognized— 
rightly so, I think—that its role must be to 
undertake the activities needed to comple- 
ment the programs of State and interstate 
agencies, municipalities, and industries so 
that a cooperative, well-balanced, national 
pollution control program can be carried out. 

The earlier Water Pollution Control Act of 
1948, the first comprehensive Federal legis- 
lation in this field, declared it to be the 
policy of the Congress to recognize, pre- 
serve, and protect the primary responsibili- 
ties and rights of the States in controlling 
water pollution. That policy was not only 
repeated in Public Law 660 last year but it 
was stated further that “Nothing in this act 
shall be construed as impairing or in any 
manner affecting any right or jurisdiction of 
the States with respect to the waters (in- 
cluding boundary waters) of such States.” 
In brief, the law is designed to encourage and 
aid the States in cleaning up river and lake 
pollution, not to put the Federal Govern- 
ment in that business itself. The States and 
local subdivisions have the basic responsi- 
bility to act under this new law, but they 
can now obtain technical and financial aid 
from the Public Health Service, the lack of 
which has retarded abatement measures so 
frequently. The act declares it to be the 
policy “to support and aid technical re- 
search relating to the prevention and control 
of water pollution, and to provide Federal 
technical services and financial aid to State 
and interstate agencies and to municipalities 
in connection with the prevention and con- 
trol of water pollution.” 

Its main provisions are worth outlining 
here, I think. They authorize a broadened 
research program by both the Public Health 
Service itself and through grants to the 
States for research; authorize increased tech- 
nical assistance to the States and financial 
grants to the States and to interstate agen- 
cies to extend and improve all aspects of their 
water-pollution-control programs; provide 
modified and simplified procedures governing 
Federal abatement actions to control inter- 
state pollution; and authorize Federal grants 
of $50 million a year up to an aggregate of 
$500 million for the construction of munici- 
pal sewage-treatment works. 

I think that the work of Congressman JOHN 
BLATNIK, of Minnesota, in formulating the 
bill that became Public Law 660, and guiding 
it through the Congress of the United States, 
deserves the highest praise and gratitude, be- 
cause through this legislation, pollution 
abatement has been added to the govern- 
mental practices involved in comprehensive 
water conservation and utilization. I fol- 
lowed closely the progress of his bill through 
the Congress. The key provision of it, which 
aroused considerable dispute, was section 6, 
authorizing direct financial grants to mu- 
nicipalities for construction of waste-treat- 
ment works. Of this provision, Congressman 
BLATNIK has said that without direct grants 
to municipalities for construction purposes, 
the entire act would be like an automobile 
without a motor, because the crux of the 
national water-pollution problem has been 
the lag in construction of waste-treatment 
works. 

The response to the proposal was initially 
hostile on the part of many who believed 
this was Federal interference in a State and 
local matter. ‘Yet Congressman BLATNIK 
stuck to his guns and insisted that the pro- 
vision be retained in the final version of his 
bill, 
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In discussing the early stages of the opera- 
tion of the new law, the chief of the water- 
supply and water-pollution control pro- 
gram in the Public Health Service, Gordon 
McCallum, had this to say last month about 
section 6: “Within 4 months from the time 
appropriations were made available, forms 
were developed and printed, regulations and 
manuals of procedure were prepared and 
issued, conferences held with all State agen- 
cies, and the first projects approved for 
Higginsville, Miss., and Meridian, Miss. To 
our knowledge, no other program of this 
nature has gotten under way so quickly.” 

The interest to the South of Public Law 
660 is apparent from the speedy action these 
communities took in securing help—finan- 
cial help—under it. It demonstrates that 
Federal participation is needed and wanted 
to complete the industry-local-State-and- 
interstate teamwork. The adequacy of the 
amount of Federal aid made available under 
Public Law 660 and of the Federal activity 
authorized by the act itself will be known 
only through experience. After 2 or 3 years 
of operation it will be possible to assess more 
completely the extent of the grant program 
that is needed and other possible changes 
in the law. 

But the basic decision to include pollution 
control among the activities of the Federal 
Government in its role as ultimate protector 
of America’s water resource has been made. 
It is an important addition to the flood con- 
trol, irrigation, navigation, and power ac- 
tivities already undertaken in many areas. 

All are aimed at getting as much use out 
of a drop of water as possible. It is appro- 
priate for us to bear in mind that since the 
creation, nature has been reusing the same 
water through the simple process of evapora- 
tion and condensation. It’s about time that 
man learned the reuse of water. To the 
extent that we fall to learn it, and fail to 
apply what we learn, we will stunt the 
growth of our people and our Nation. 


DENIAL OF CERTIORARI BY UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT IN THE 
HELLS CANYON CASE 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, the last 
thing I wish to say this afternoon is by 
way of a comment upon the denial of 
certiorari by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Hells Canyon case. 

The denial of certiorari by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Hells Can- 
yon case has no bearing whatsoever on 
the public policy question involved. The 
petition for certiorari involves a very 
limited grounds for appeal and did not 
and could not raise the public policy 
issue as to whether or not it was in the 
best public interest to build a high dam 
at Hells Canyon. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals had ruled that the Federal 
Power Commission acted within its ju- 
risdictional power to grant a license to 
the Idaho Power Co. to build three 
low head dams which, when built, will 
wash out for all time the high Hells Can- 
yon Dam site, 

The only basis for attacking the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
was to try to get the Supreme Court to 
consider a legal question as to whether 
or not the Federal Power Commission 
had abused its discretion. All the denial 
of certiorari by the Supreme Court 
means in this case is that the Circuit 
Court of Appeals’ decision concerning 
the exercise of discretion by the Federal 
Power Commission should stand. 

It had been my hope that we could 
obtain a review of the Federal Power 
Commission's action, because I have 
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been a consistent critic of the policy 
President Eisenhower followed in regard 
to his new appointments to the Federal 
Power Commission. As the present pre- 
Siding officer of the Senate well knows, 
the President selected as chairman of 
the Committee Mr. Jerome K. Kuyken- 
dall, who has been one of the most out- 
standing public foes of Hells Canyon 
Dam. He was taken from Governor 
Langlie’s entourage in the State of 
Washington and made Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission. The Presi- 
dent then had the audacity to take the 
position that the Hells Canyon Dam 
issue should be considered by the quasi- 
judicial Federal Power Commission after 
he, as President of the United States, 
had rigged the Commission. 

That is exactly what he did. He put 
on the Commission men who had pre- 
judged the issue, and who were not in 
a position to give judicial consideration 
to the matter. We were not in the posi- 
tion of a lawyer who, when he takes his 
client before a court knowing that the 
judge has prejudged the case, has the 
privilege of filing an affidavit of preju- 
dice. There is no procedure for filing 
an affidavit of prejudice before the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

Of course if this situation had occurred 
in any of the courts of the country, those 
of us representing the Hells Canyon Dam 
Association would have automatically 
filed an affidavit of prejudice. However, 
we were in the position where we had 
to try the case before the Federal Trade 
Commission, which had been rigged by 
the President of the United States when 
he stacked it with men who had already 
prejudged the Hells Canyon issue. 

It is on that point that I believe a 
question of abuse of discretion might 
possibly be considered if we could get 
it before a court. Of course, it is im- 
possible to bring that out in a petition 
for certiorari. Therefore, the decision 
of the Court in denying the petition for 
certiorari was necessarily limited to the 
very limited legal question whether the 
Circuit Court of Appeals’ findings should 
stand in regard to the discretionary, 
power of the Federal Power Commission. 

It has always been my position that 
the Congress of the United States should 
protect the American people against the 
shocking giveaway of the Hells Canyon 
Dam site by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. The record of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration on the Hells Canyon issue 
is an unconscionable political steal which 
cheats future generations of American 
boys and girls out of their priceless 
heritage in a full development of the 
Columbia and Snake River Basins. The 
Supreme Court’s denial of certiorari now 
puts the issue squarely up to the Con- 
gress in what will be a last-ditch fight 
in this Congress to save Hells Canyon. 

Americans who believe in conserving 
and protecting the water resources of 
America and in keeping faith with our 
obligations of trusteeship over the nat- 
ural resources of our country should 
make clear to their representatives in 
Congress that the sellout by the Eisen- 
hower administration to exploiting big- 
business private-utility interests must be 
stopped by the passage of the Hells 
Canyon bill now before Congress. 
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PROGRAM FOR WEEK—ADJOURN- 
MENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that, pur- 
suant to the order previously entered, 
the Senate will adjourn from today until 
Thursday. We expect to have a session 
on Thursday, and then go over until 
Monday. There is an Army demonstra- 
tion to be held on Friday and Saturday 
which a number of Senators desire to 
attend. 

I hope that during the week we may 
be able to make some progress with the 
Senate’s committee work. The calendar 
is in reasonably good shape, but there 
are a number of bills being considered in 
committee. It would be well to afford 
the committees ample time to pass upon 
them. 

I am hopeful that inasmuch as we 
will not have a session on Tuesday and 
Wednesday and Friday of this week, we 
will be able to make some real progress 
in committee work. 

Mr. President, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, I move that 
the Senate stand adjourned until 12 
o'clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being, un- 
der the order previously entered, to 
Thursday, April 4, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 1, 1957: 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Alan T. Waterman, of Connecticut, to be 
Director of the National Science Foundation 
for a term of 6 years (reappointment). 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Clifford M. Raemer, of Illinois, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Illinois for a term of 4 years. He is now serv- 
ing in this office under an appointment 
which expires April 16, 1957. 

George E. MacKinnon, of Minnesota, to 
be United States attorney for the district of 
Minnesota for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires March 24, 1957. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

William J. Littell, of Illinois, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Illinois for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires April 16, 1957. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 1, 1957: 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, U. S. C., secs. 3284, 3306, 
and 3307: 

To be brigadier general 

Brig. Gen. Ralph Wise Zwicker, 016878. 

The following-named officer for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the 
provisions of title 10, U. S. C., secs. 3442 and 
3447: 

To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Ralph Wise Zwicker, 016878. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, APRIL 1, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Richard M. Thompson, pastor, 
Indian Creek Baptist Church, Stone 
Mountain, Ga., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our eternal God and loving Father, 
we thank Thee that Thou hast chal- 
lenged Thy people to offer prayer and 
make intercession for all men, “for kings, 
and for all that are in authority; that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty.” 

We thank Thee for these ordained 
ministers of righteousness “for rulers 
who are not a terror to good works but 
to the evil.” Lead the people of our land 
to obediently pay tribute to them also; 
“for they are God’s ministers, attending 
continually upon this very thing.” Thou 
art mindful that every decision made 
here today will have historical and eter- 
nal significance, so, fulfill Thy promise 
and grant Thy wisdom to all men liber- 
ally. 

We thank Thee for the exalted posi- 
tion Thou hast given our Nation among 
the nations of the world. Daily remind 
us that, “righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion: but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
Cause us to walk in paths of righteous- 
ness so that our place of leadership 
might be maintained until Thy kingdom 
is established in the world. We pray in 
the name of Thy Son who laid down His 
life for the cause of righteousness and 
peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, March 29, 1957, was read and 
approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On March 28, 1957: 

H, R. 4939. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain property of the United States located 
in Juneau, Alaska, known as the Juneau 
Subport of Embarkation, to the Territory of 
Alaska. 

On March 29, 1957: 

H. R. 4090. An act to provide a 15-month 
extension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Me- 
Bride, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, without amend- 
ment, a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 5866. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
Towing title: 


H. R. 4813. An act to extend the life of 
the District of Columbia Auditorium Com- 
mission, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


S. 42. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
San Angelo Federal reclamation project, 
Texas, and for other purposes; 

S.44. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exchange certain lands in 
the State of New Mexico; 

S.78. An act to provide for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the bridge to be 
constructed over the Potomac River from 
Jones Point, Va., to Maryland; 

S. 812. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 with respect to price support 
for extra-long-staple cotton; 

S. 1442. An act to facilitate the regulation, 
control, and eradication of plant pests; 

S. 1679. An act to increase the special- 
assistance authorization available to the 
Federal National Mortgage Association for 
the purchase of mortgages insured under 
title VIII of the National Housing Act; and 

S. J. Res. 39. Joint resolution to authorize 
the construction of certain water-conserva- 
tion projects to provide for a more adequate 
supply of water for irrigation purposes in 
the Pecos River Basin, N. Mex., and Tex. 


H. R. 6127 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night tonight to file majority and mi- 
nority reports on H. R. 6127 as of March 
19, 1957. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, Sunday, March 31, more than 1 
million members of the Knights of Co- 
A 9 5 celebrated their diamond ju- 

ilee. 

This outstanding fraternity of which 
I am proud to be a member was char- 
tered back in 1882 by the Connecticut 
General Assembly, and comprises a large 
segment of our Catholic population who 
in act and deed serve God and their 
country in lending a helping hand to 
others, 

Since its inception 75 years ago the 
Knights of Columbus have kept alive 
the sense of responsibility that animates 
everyone dedicated to the duties of good 
citizenship. 

In the cause of religion it fights athe- 
ism and the godless philosophies prev- 
alent in the world today. It renders 
also constructive services in the field of 
education and social welfare in support 
of those freedoms upon which our Na- 
tion was established. 
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The people of Connecticut yesterday 
paid special honor to Father Michael J. 
McGivney, the founder of this organi- 
zation, Memorial ceremonies were held 
in Waterbury—the place of his birth— 
where thousands of friends and follow- 
ers came to witness the unveiling of a 
bronze statue to his memory—a fitting 
tribute to a great priest who nobly and 
devotedly inspired so many to partici- 
pate in this worthy program of charita- 
ble and moral betterment. 

The anniversary affords me this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to all those vali- 
ant knights whose swords are drawn in 
defense of faith in God and country. 
The seed which Father McGivney plant- 
ed has flowered and spread, but the 
fruits are still ripening. Better and 
greater accomplishments are yet to be 
realized as the organization projects its 
expanded programs into the future. 

To the organization, and to its mem- 
bers, I want to extend my hearty con- 
gratulations. 


RACKETEERING IN LABOR UNIONS 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I hope a 
wave of emotional antiunionism will 
not result from the congressional in- 
vestigation into labor by the other body. 
My fear is not that the investigation 
will become a “witch hunt.” Rather 
it is that antiunion forces will exploit 
the popular wave of public sentiment 
against racketeering and try to use it 
to hurt the labor movement itself. 

I opposed, for example, a right-to- 
work initiative in the State of Washing- 
ton. It was beaten 3 to 1 in the election 
last November. My argument, as an ex- 
employer, was that this initiative would 
not protect members of the public from 
racketeering of unions—a proper law 
to accomplish that purpose I said I would 
fully support. 

Now I am fearful the public will be 
misled and fail to understand that no 
right-to-work law in my or any other 
State would cure any alleged misconduct 
charged or implied to union officials in 
the current Senate investigation. Let us 
be vigilant to see that labor unions do 
not suffer because of a few leaders who 
are under a cloud. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN PROCE- 
DURE—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 145) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
The Reorganization Act of 1949, as 

amended, under which the President is 

authorized to prepare and transmit to 
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the Congress plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of executive agencies, states that no 
provision contained in a reorganization 
plan shall take effect unless the plan is 
transmitted to the Congress before 
June 1, 1957. 

I recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation to extend the period for 
transmitting reorganization plans for 4 
years. 

The reorganization plan procedure 
authorized by the Reorganization Act is 
an essential means by which the Presi- 
dent and the Congress can cooperate to 
assure the timely promotion of better 
organization and sound management of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Under the act, the President 
may transmit to the Congress reorgan- 
ization plans which become effective 
after 60 days of congressional session 
unless disapproved by a majority of the 
membership of one of the Houses of the 
Congress. This method enables the 
President, who has direct responsibility 
for effective administration, to initiate 
improvements in organization, subject 
to review by the Congress. 

Extensive accomplishments have been 
achieved under the Reorganization Acts 
of 1939 and 1945 and under the present 
statute, the Reorganization Act of 1949. 
The time for transmitting plans under 
the latter has been twice extended by 
the Congress: in 1953 and 1955. 

The current act was adopted follow- 
ing the strong endorsement of the first 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government in 
1949, which stated: “This authority is 
necessary if the machinery of govern- 
ment is to be made adaptable to the 
ever-changing requirements of admin- 
istration and if efficiency is to become a 
continuing rather than a sporadic con- 
cern of the Federal Government.” In 
December 1954, the second Commission 
on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government unanimously 
recommended further extension of the 
act. 

Accordingly, I urge the Congress to 
continue the practical arrangements 
contained in the Reorganization Act by 
which the Congress and the President 
can carry forward their cooperative en- 
deavors to provide the best possible man- 
agement of the public business. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 1, 1957. 


WITHDRAWAL OF CERTAIN PAPERS 
FROM THE FILES OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to withdraw from 

the files of the House papers accompany- 
ing the petition numbered 279 of the 

84th Congress filed by Mr. George J. 

Koontz, no adverse report having been 

made thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the calling of the Consent Calendar. 
The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
calendar. 
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AMENDMENT OF SMALL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECTS ACT OF 1956 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2146) 
to amend the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I understand a rule has been 
reported on this bill. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


SETTLEMENT FOR LOSSES IN PAY 
BY OFFICERS OF SERVICES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 293) 
to authorize settlement for certain 
inequitable losses in pay sustained by 
officers of the commissioned services 
under the emergency economy legisla- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


INVENTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS 
AWARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 103) 
to authorize the National Inventors 
Council to make awards for inventive 
contributions relating io the national 
defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHENCK, Mr. CUNNINGHAM of 
Iowa, and Mr. WRIGHT objected. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 19, 1957, when H. R. 103 was in- 
cluded on the Consent Calendar, I ob- 
jected in behalf of and at the request 
of the Dayton Patent Law Association 
and by unanimous consent included a 
letter dated March 12, 1957, signed by 
Herman O. Bauermeister, secretary, the 
Dayton Patent Law Association setting 
forth their views on H. R. 103. At that 
time I suggested that the Committee on 
the Judiciary seek a rule so that this pro- 
posed legislation could be debated and 
considered in the usual manner instead 
of under the Consent Calendar proce- 
dure. 

It now appears that through an inad- 
vertent error in Mr. Bauermeister’s let- 
ter of March 12, 1957, he referred to the 
National Inventors Council. In response 
to a further request from Mr. Bauer- 
meister, I ask consent that his letter to 
me dated March 27, 1957, in which he 
explains the error of transcription in his 
letter of March 12, 1957, be included at 
this point in the RECORD. 


Manch 27, 1957. 
Mr. PAUL F. SCHENCK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. SCHENCK: The Dayton Patent 
Law Association appreciates the interest 
which you have taken in H. R. 103 and your 
prompt action in acting on this bill in the 
Consent Calendar. 
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If further action is taken on this matter, 
we should correct an error of transcription. 
The group which H. R. 103 refers to as being 
authorized to make awards is the National 
Inventors Council, and not the National 
Patent Council, which latter organization is 
a private group interested in the administra- 
tion of the United States Patent System. 

You have requested whether additional 
information can be provided for use in pos- 
sible debate on H. R. 103. It is our belief 
that this bill authorizes the expenditure of 
large sums of money on a vague basis, and 
with no check on such expenditures. Fur- 
thermore, the National Inventors Council 
which is thus authorized to make the expen- 
ditures, is not even spending its own money 
but is actually authorized to spend the 
money of other Government agencies. 

Section 8 (b) states: 

“Awards so made shall be paid from funds 
appropriated to the defense agency princi- 
pally interested in the contribution for 
which such award is made, as determined 
by the Council, and may be paid from any 
funds appropriated to such agency which 
are available for the procurement of equip- 
ment or supplies incorporating such contri- 
butions or resulting from the practice of 
such contributions. If such funds are not 
available to such agency for the payment of 
the award, the head of the agency shall so 
certify and shall include in his budget esti- 
mate for the next fiscal year an appropriate 
item for the payment of such award.” 

This preceding section is thought to be 
an utterly unwarranted grant of authority 
in giving one agency the power to spend the 
money of another agency. 

We also maintain opposition to the bill on 
the grounds previously stated, The United 
States Patent System does give an inventor 
a basis for capitalizing for a limited time 
on his idea, and thereafter gives it free to 
all our citizens. In contrast H. R. 103 would 
draw in a vast stream of ideas of which only 
a few would be taken up, and the vast ma- 
jority would be buried in the files thus being 
lost forever and never being taught to any- 
one. 

Yours truly, 
HERMAN O. BAUERMEISTER, 
Secretary. 


MONEYS RECEIVED FROM MINERAL 
LANDS IN ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8477) 
relating to moneys received from mineral 
lands in Alaska. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence 
of section 9 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the leasing of coal lands in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved October 20, 1914 (48 U. S. C. 439), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: “All 
net profits from operation of Government 
mines, and all bonuses, royalties, and rentals 
under leases as herein provided and all other 
payments received under this act shall be 
distributed as follows as soon as practicable 
after December 31 and June 30 of each year: 
(1) 90 percent thereof shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Territory 
of Alaska for disposition by the legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska; and (2) 10 percent 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts.” 

Sec. 2. Section 35 of the act entitled “An 
act to promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the 
public domain,” approved February 25, 1920, 
as amended (30 U. S. C. 191), is hereby 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
colon preceding the first proviso thereof the 
following: “, and of those from Alaska 5214 
percent thereof shall be paid to the Territory 
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of Alaska for disposition by the Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


REPRESENTATION OF DISTRICT 
JUDGES ON THE JUDICIAL CON- 
FERENCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3819) 
to amend section 331 of title 28, United 
States Code, to provide representation of 
district judges on the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first two 
paragraphs of section 331 of title 28, United 
States Code, are amended so as to constitute 
three paragraphs reading as follows: 


“§ 331. Judicial Conference of the United 
States 

“The Chief Justice of the United States 
shall summon annually the chief judge of 
each judicial circuit, the chief judge of the 
Court of Claims, and a district Judge from 
each judicial circuit to a conference at such 
time and place in the United States as he 
may designate. He shall preside at such con- 
ference which shall be known as the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. Special 
sessions of the conference may be called by 
the Chief Justice at such times and places 
as he may designate, 

“The district judge to be summoned from 
each judicial circuit shall be chosen by the 
circuit and district judges of the circuit at 
the annual judicial conference of the circuit 
held pursuant to section 333 of this title and 
shall serve as a member of the conference for 
3 successive years, except that in the year 
following the enactment of this amended sec- 
tion the judges in the Ist, 4th, 7th, and 
10th circuit shall choose a district judge to 
serve for 1 year; the judges in the 2d, 5th, 
and 8th cireuits shall choose a district judge 
to serve for 2 years; and the judges in the 
3d, 6th, 9th, and District of Columbia cir- 
cuits shall choose a district judge to serve 
for 3 years. 

“If the chief judge of any circuit or the 
district Judge chosen by the judges of the 
circuit is unable to attend, the Chief Jus- 
tice may summon any other circuit or dis- 
trict Judge from such circuit. If the chief 
judge of the Court of Claims is unable to 
attend, the Chief Justice may summon an 
associate judge of such court. Every judge 
summoned shall attend and, unless excused 
by the Chief Justice, shall remain through- 
out the sessions of the conference and advise 
as to the needs of his circuit or court and 
as to any matters in respect of which the 
administration of justice in the courts of the 
United States may be improved.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the word “two” 
and insert the word “three.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


INCREASING PRESCRIBED FEES 
OF UNITED STATES COMMIS- 
SIONERS 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4191) 

to amend section 633 of title 28, United 
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States Code, prescribing fees of United 
States commissioners. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
on the last call of the calendar I asked 
that this bill be passed over until we 
could get a report from the Bureau of 
the Budget. It is my understanding 
that the report has been received, al- 
though I have not seen it. I ask the 
chairman to state the substance of the 
report from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CELLER. The Bureau of the 
Budget said they had no objection to 
the passage of the bill, none whatsoever. 
I shall be very glad to supply the gen- 
tleman with a copy of the letter. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 633 of title 
28 of the United States Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

“United States commissioners in each ju- 
dicial district, except national park commis- 
sioners, shall receive the following fees only 
for all services rendered, not to exceed $10,500 
for any 1 calendar year: 

“(1) For attending to any reference by 
order of court of a litigated matter in a civil 
case or in admiralty, $8 a day. 

“(2) For taking and certifying depositions, 
30 cents for each folio and for each copy 
thereof furnished on request, 20 cents per 
folio. 

“(3) A fee graduated according to the ag- 
gregate number of cases in each quarterly 
accounting period, in the sum of $14 for each 
of the first 25 cases, $9 for each of the next 
25 cases, $8 for each of the next 50 cases, and 
$2 for each additional case, of the following 
kinds; 

“Issuance of an attachment and subse- 
quent hearings in internal revenue matters 
pursuant to section 7604 (b) of title 26; 

“Settling or certifying the nonpayment of 
a seaman’s wage pursuant to sections 603 and 
604 of title 46; f 

“Preliminary proceedings to hold an ac- 
cused person to answer in district court, pay- 
able to the commissioner who disposes of the 
case by discharge or binding over, for all 
services rendered after presentation of the 
accused; 

“Each accused person brought before the 
commissioner for holding to answer in dis- 
trict court shall be considered a case for the 
purpose of computation of fees. 

“(4) For all services rendered for each ac- 
cused person presented before him for pur- 
poses of bail only and not for holding to 
answer in district court, whether or not bail 
is taken or commitment ordered, $4. 

“(5) Upon the filing of a sworn, written 
complaint, for all services rendered prior to 
presentation of the accused before the com- 
missioner, $4 for each person accused. 

“(6) For all services in connection with 
each formal, written application for a search 
warrant, whether granted or denied, $6. 

“(7) For each proceeding for the discharge 
of an indigent prisoner, $6, 

“(8) For each defendant tried or sentenced 
by him for a petty offense, in lieu of all other 
fees provided in this section, a fee graduated 
according to the aggregate number of cases 
in each quarterly accounting period, in the 
sum of $16 for each of the first 25 cases and 
$12 for each additional case.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection 633 (b) of title 28, 
United States Code, is hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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CLINT INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT AND THE FABENS IN- 
DEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
(TEXAS) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1983) 
to provide for the conveyance of the 
reversionary interest of the United 
States in certain lands to the Clint In- 
dependent School District and the Fa- 
bens Independent: School District in the 
State of Texas, or to either of them, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I note there are no departmental reports 
on this bill. I wonder if some member 
of the committee or the chairman of 
the committee can advise as to why that 
is true, or anybody else who can advise 
what the departmental situation is? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


BANKHEAD-JONES REFINANCING 
LOANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3988) 
to amend the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
‘Tenant Act, as amended, to provide more 
flexibility in refinancing loans, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second sen- 
tence of section 17 of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
1006 (e), as amended by Public Law 878, 
84th Congress), is further amended to read 
as follows: No such loan shall be made 
to an applicant whose total indebtedness is 
in excess of the amount certified by the 
county committee to be the value of the real 
estate and the reasonable value of the ap- 
plicant's personal property of security value 
as determined by the Secretary, unless the 
aggregate of the outstanding indebtedness 
shall be adjusted so as to be within such 
values.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY UNDER JURISDICTION OF 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AD- 
MINISTRATOR TO THE STATE OF 
LOUISIANA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5603) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
property under the jurisdiction of the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion to the State of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin.’ Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
notice that here again there is no report 
on this legislation from the Bureau of 
the Budget. I wonder if the gentleman 
can advise us as to why no report was re- 
ceived from the Bureau? 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, T desire to 
explain that this legislation is a bill to 
transfer to the State of Louisiana cer- 
tain buildings that the United States 
Government built on leased land belong- 
ing to the State of Louisiana, for the 
consideration of $300,000 of which $100,- 
000 has been paid and the other $200,000 
to be paid within the next 3 years. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I under- 
stand that aspect of it, but it does in- 
volve the disposition of Government 
property. I am wondering, therefore, 
why the views of the Bureau of the 
Budget, as far as the terms and condi- 
tions of the transfer are concerned, 
should not have been received and why 
the House should not have the advan- 
tage of any views they might have. Also, 
I might ask the gentlemen this: I un- 
derstand that the enabling legislation 
which must be enacted by the State of 
Louisiana was vetoed for some reason 
last year? Can the gentleman advise 
the position of the governor in vetoing 
the enabling legislation? 

Mr. LONG. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I will explain this. I intro- 
duced a bill for this purpose last year. 
The State of Louisiana at that particu- 
lar time passed a bill to appropriate 
$100,000. The ex-governor, Honorable 
Robert Kennon and the State Legisla- 
ture. That left $200,000 to be appro- 
priated. The present legislature passed 
a bill to appropriate this $200,000 and 
the present governor, Honorable Earl 
K. Long vetoed it. Now, the present gov- 
ernor is desirous of purchasing this prop- 
erty for the State, is the reason for this 
bill. If the Government should wish to 
retain this property and sell it to some- 
one else they would first have to con- 
demn the land and pay the State for it, 
which in my humble opinion, would cost 
them in the neighborhood of $180,000. 
Then I doubt if they would be able to 
sell the property for more than the $300,- 
000 now offered by the State. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KILBURW. Is it not true that the 
Banking and Currency Committee went 
into this very thoroughly and reported it 
unanimously? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES: of Wisconsin, It was a 
unanimous report? 

Mr. KILBURN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete, That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator shall con- 
vey to the State of Louisiana all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to 
the projects identified as LA 16011 and 
LA 16012, constructed under the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to expedite the 
provision of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, as amended (42 
U. S. C. 1521, and the following), on real 
property constituting a part of the grounds 
of the Central Louisiana Hospital for the 
Insane leased from the State of Louisiana. 
Such conveyance is to be made in considera- 
tion of the payment of $300,000 by the State 
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of Louisiana in three equal annual install- 
ments, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of sections 607 
and 614 of the act entitled “An act to expe- 
dite the provision of housing in connection 
with national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 14, 1940, as 
amended (42 U. S. C. 1521, and the follow- 
ing), or any other law, the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator shall convey 
to the State of Louisiana all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to the 
projects identified as LA-16011 and LA-16012, 
constructed under the provisions of sald act 
on real property constituting a part of the 
grounds of the Central Louisiana Hospital 
for the Insane leased from the State of 
Louisiana. Such cenveyance is to be made 
in consideration of the payment of $300,- 
000 by the State of Louisiana in three equal 
annual. installments, 

Sec. 2. Payments in lieu of taxes, pursuant 
to section 306 of the said act of October 14, 
1940, as amended, shall be made only for the 
pro rata period of the tax year preceding 
the date of delivery of possession of said 
projects to the State of Louisiana. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective only if the first installment is paid 
wra 60 days after the date of enactment of 
this act. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read the third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


LOANS TO HOMESTEADERS AND 
DESERT-LAND ENTRYMEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3753) 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
extend financial assistance to desert- 
land entrymen to the same extent as 
such assistance is available to homestead 
entrymen. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


' 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF PER- 
SONNEL OF THE COAST GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3820) 
to amend section 490 of title 14, United 
States Code, relating to the settlement of 
claims of military and civilian personnel 
of the Coast Guard, and for other pur- 


8. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the chairman of 
the committee explain the difference be- 
tween the following proposal and the one 
now under consideration? What is pro- 
posed in the remaining legislation affect- 
ing claims of civilians in the Coast 
Guard? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I will 
say to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia that the difference in these two bills 
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is that one refers to civilians and one to 
employees. Now, both of these bills come 
up by reason of executive requests which 
came down to us. These amendments 
are for the purpose of giving the Coast 
Guard the same rights possessed by the 
Secretaries of the other military depart- 
ments. It seems probably they were left 
out. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman means 
they are not eligible for the filing of 
claims before the Court of Claims? 

Mr. FORRESTER. That is what this 
is trying to do, to correct that; yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 490 of title 
14 of the United States Code is amended as 
follows: 

(1) By amending subsection (a) thereof 
by inserting there in the words “not in ex- 
cess of $6,500" after the words “pay any 
claim.” 

(2) By redesignating subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) thereof as (c), (d), and (e) respec- 
tively, and by inserting after subsection (a) 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(b) In the event of the death of any per- 
son among the military personnel or civilian 
employees enumerated in subsection (a), the 
Secretary may consider, ascertain, adjust, 
determine, settle, and pay any claim, other- 
wise cognizable under this section, presented 
by the survivor of such person for damage 
to or loss, destruction, capture, or abandon- 
ment of the personal property of such per- 
son, regardless of whether such damage, loss, 
destruction, capture, or abandonment oc- 
curred concurrently with or subsequent to 
such death. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘survivor’ means surviving 
spouse, child or children, parent or parents, 
or brothers or sisters or both, of the dece- 

dent, and claims by survivors shall be set- 
tled and paid in that order of precedence.” 

(3) By amending redesignated subsection 
(e) thereof to read as follows: 

„(e) No claim shall be settled under this 
section unless presented in writing within 
2 years after the accident or incident out of 
which such claim arises has occurred; if 
such accident or incident occurs in time of 
war or in time of armed conflict in which the 
Armed Forces of the United States are en- 
gaged, or if war or such armed conflict inter- 
venes within 2 years after its occurrence, any 
claim may, on good cause shown, be pre- 
sented within 2 years after such good cause 
ceases to exist, but not later than 2 years 
after peace is established or such armed con- 
flict terminates. The dates of commence- 
ment and termination of an armed conflict 
for the purpose of this subsection shall be 
as established by concurrent resolution of 
the Congress or by determination of the 
President.” 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 490 of title 14, United States Code, 
as amended by this act, any claim cognizable 
under that section which has not heretofore 
been presented for consideration, or has been 
presented for consideration and disapproved 
for the reason that the claimant did not file 
such claim within the time authorized by 
law, or any claim cognizable thereunder of 
any survivor which has not heretofore been 
presented for consideration, or has been pre- 
sented for consideration and disapproved for 
the reason that heretofore such survivor ac- 
quired no right of recovery under that sec- 
tion may, at the written request of the 
-claimant made within 1 year from the date 
of the enactment of this act, be considered 
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or reconsidered and settled in accordance 
with the provisions thereof. 

Sec. 3. The limitation of $6,500 inserted 
in section 490 of title 14, United States Code, 
by this act is effective only with respect to 
claims accruing after the date of enactment 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS INCI- 
DENT TO ACTIVITIES OF COAST 
GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4370) 
to amend section 645 of title 14, United 
States Code, relative to the settlement 
of claims incident to activities of the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the fourth sen- 
tence of section 645 (a) of title 14, United 
States Code, be amended by deleting there- 
from the words “The amount allowed on ac- 
count of personal injury or death shall be 
limited to reasonable medical, hospital, and 
burial expenses actually incurred, except 
that”, and by capitalizing the next follow- 
ing word no.“ 

Src. 2. That section 645 (b) of title 14, 
United States Code, be amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) No claim shall be settled under this 
section unless presented in writing within 
2 years after the occurrence of the accident 
or incident out of which such claim arises 
unless it occurs in time of war or armed 
conflict, or war or armed conflict intervenes 
within 2 years after its occurrence, in which 
event any claim may on good cause shown 
be present-d within 2 years after peace is 
established or such armed conflict termi- 
nates. The dates of commencement and ter- 
mination of an armed conflict for the pur- 
pose of this section shall be established by 
concurrent resolution of the Congress or by 
determination of the President.” 

Sec. 3. That the amendment made by sec- 
tion 1 of thts act shall be effective only with 
respect to claims accruing after the date of 
enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 896) 
to provide for the performance of he- 
raldic services for the United States by 
the Quartermaster General. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Quartermaster 
General of the Army shall design and pro- 
cure all flags, colors, standards, insignia, 
badges, medals, seals, decorations, guidons, 
streamers, finial pieces for flagstaffs, decora- 
tive buttons and buckles, awards, trophies, 
marks, emblems, rosettes, distinctive mark- 
ings, scrolls, braids, ribbons, knots, tabs, 
cords, and similar items used or required 
by any department, agency, or office of the 
United States. The Quartermaster General 
shall issue such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 
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Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the first 
day of the first calendar month following 
the calendar month in which it is enacted. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That chapter 437 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 

“(1) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 

“*§ 4594. Furnishing of heraldic services 

“*(a) Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Army, an authority 
designated by him may, upon the request 
of, and subject to approval by, the Secretary 
of another military department, design 
flags, insignia, badges, medals, seals, decora- 
tions, guidons, streamers, finial pieces for 
flagstafis, buttons, buckles, awards, trophies, 
marks, emblems, rosettes, scrolls, braids, 
ribbons, knots, tabs, cords and similar items 
for the requesting department. 

„b) Upon request the Secretary of the 
Army may advise other departments and 
agencies of the United States on matters 
of heraldry. 

„e) The Secretary of the Army may pre- 
scribe regulations providing for reimburse- 
ment for services furnished under this sec- 
tion.’; and 

“(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“ ‘4595. Furnishing of heraldic services’ 

“Sec. 2. This act takes effect on the first 


day of the first month after the month in 
which it is enacted.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. y 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Army to furnish heraldic services.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H. R. 76) to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to provide an increased stat- 
utory rate of compensation for veterans 
suffering the loss or loss of use of an eye 
in combination with the loss or loss of 
use of a limb, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That subparagraph (k) 
of paragraph II, part I, Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“(k) If the disabled person, as the result 
of service-incurred disability, has suffered 
the anatomical loss or loss of use of a creative 
organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or both 
buttocks, or blindness of 1 eye, having only 
light perception, the rate of compensation 
therefor shall be $47 per month for each such 
loss or loss of use independent of any other 
compensation provided in part I, paragraph 
II, subparagraphs (a) to (j); and in the 
event of anatomical loss or loss of use of a 
creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or both 
buttocks, or blindness of 1 eye, having only 
light perception, in addition to the require- 
ment for any of the rates specified in sub- 
paragraphs (1) to (n), inclusive, of part I, 
paragraph II, the rate of compensation shall 
be increased by $47 per month for each such 
loss or loss of use, but in no event to exceed 
$420 per month.” 
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Sec. 2. Any increased compensation because 
of a combination of blindness of one eye 
with another disability, as herein authorized, 
shall be effective as of the first day of the 
first month, following this enactment. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 5 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill pertains only to service-con- 
nected veterans. It is a bill identical to 
one passed last year as well as in the 83d 
Congress. It affects about 400 veterans 
who have lost an eye in addition to havy- 
ing lost a leg or an arm. Its first-year 
cost is estimated at $227,000. The bill 
was reported unanimously. So far as I 
know, there is no objection to the bill. 

Existing law authorizes basic rates of 
compensation which is paid according to 
degree of disability. For example, in 
wartime cases basic rates range from 
$17 for a 10-percent disability to $181 
monthly for total disability. In addi- 
tion, certain statutory awards are au- 
thorized for specific disabilities. Among 
such awards is the payment of an allow- 
ance of $47 per month—in wartime 
cases—in addition to the basic rate ap- 
plicable, where the veteran has lost the 
use of a hand, a foot, both buttocks, an 
eye, or creative organ. However, unless 
the veteran has a combination of dis- 
abilities for which a specific award of 
$279—or higher but not exceeding 
$420—is payable, he may receive only 
one additional allowance of $47 for the 
mentioned specific losses even though he 
may have more than one such loss. This 
bill would authorize the payment of the 
additional allowance for each such loss, 
in addition to the basic rate of compen- 
sation. For example, a veteran with the 
loss of an eye, a hand, and a creative 
organ may now receive only one allow- 
ance of $47 in addition to the basic rate 
of compensation based on the combined 
degree of disability. Enactment of the 
bill will authorize in such a case an al- 
lowance of $141—three times $47—in ad- 
dition to the basic rate. In peacetime 
eases the rates are 80 percent of the 
above-mentioned rates. 

The Veterans’ Administration does not 
have available data on which to base an 
estimate of the cost of the bill if enacted. 

The amendments correct an error in 
the introduction of the bill but do not 
broaden the class of beneficiaries and 
conform to existing law. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no objection to this bill. It has been 
carefully considered by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. As the chairman 
has pointed out, this legislation was 
passed by the House last year, and I 
believe it should be supported at this 
time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill, H. R. 76, is identical 
with a bill which I introduced in the 
83d Congress, and is identical with one 
introduced by the chairman, Mr. 
‘TEAGUE, in the 84th Congress. In each 
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instance the bill passed the House but 
failed of passage in the Senate. I pray 
the Senate will pass this bill this time. 

It is most meritorious. 

At present under the veterans’ com- 
pensation laws a service-connected dis- 
ability is given a percentage rating and 
basic compensation is payable accord- 
ing to that percentage rating. If, how- 
ever, a veteran has suffered the loss or 
loss of use of a creative organ, 1 foot, 1 
hand, both buttocks, or blindness of 1 
eye having only light perception an al- 
lowance of $47 per month is payable in 
addition to the basic compensation. Un- 
der the present law only one additional 
allowance of $47 is payable in the case 
even though the veteran may have suf- 
fered the loss of two or more of the dif- 
ferent disabilities noted above. H. R. 
76 would amend the law to authorize 
$47 for each such disability. In other 
words, if a veteran has lost the use of 
an eye and also the loss of use of a foot 
and a creative organ, his additional al- 
lowance would be three times $47 or $141, 
in addition to the basic rate of compen- 
sation in his case. 

Under the VA rating schedule the per- 
centage ratings for these disabilities 
vary according to the severity of the 
particular loss. Basically the rating for 
loss of a foot is 40 percent and the loss 
of a right hand 70 percent—60 percent 
for left hand. Of course, higher ratings 
are authorized if the loss involves the 
leg, thigh, arm, and so forth. The loss 
or loss of use of an eye varies according 
to the extent of the vision in the other 
eye and ranges generally from 30 to 100 
percent in rating. Ratings for the loss 
of a creative organ may range from 0 
to 30 percent in the nondisease cases. 

Most people do not realize that apart 
from the crippling handicap of these 
disabilities that the disabled veterans are 
in constant pain. We cannot compen- 
sate for their loss but we can make life 
a little easier for them. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CODIFICATION OF LAWS ADMINIS- 
TERED BY VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H. R. 53) to consolidate into one 
act, and to simplify and make more uni- 
form, the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration relating to com- 
pensation, pension, hospitalization, and 
burial benefits, and to consolidate into 
one act the laws pertaining to the ad- 
ministration of the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, with 
the committee amendments in the re- 
ported bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act, divided 
into titles and sections according to the 
following Table of Contents, may be cited as 
the “Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957.“ 
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TITLE I—GENERAL 
Definitions 


Sec, 101. For the purposes of this act— 

(1) The term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

(2) The term veteran“ means a person 
who served in the active military, naval, or 
air service, and who was discharged or re- 
leased therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable. à 

(3) The term “widow” means a woman 
who, according to the law of the place where 
the parties resided when the marital rela- 
tionship began or ended, was the lawful wife 
of a veteran at the time of his death, and who 
lived with him continuously from the date 
of marriage to the date of his death (except 
where there was a separation which was due 
to the misconduct of, or procured by, the 
veteran without the fault of the wife) and 
who has not remarried (unless the purported 
remarriage is void). 

(4) The term “child” means a person who 
is unmarried and— 

(A) who is under the age of 18 years; 

(B) who, before attaining the age of 18 
years, became permanently incapable of self- 
support; or 

(C) who, after attaining the age of 18 
years and until completion of education or 
training (but not after attaining the age 
of 21 years), is pursuing a course of instruc- 
tion at an approved educational institution; 


and who is a legitimate child, a legally 
adopted child, a stepchild who is a member 
of a veteran's household, or an illegitimate 
child but, as to the alleged father, only if 
acknowledged in writing signed by him, or 
if he has been judicially ordered to contrib- 
ute to the child’s support or has been, before 
his death, judicially decreed to be the father 
of such child, or if he is otherwise shown 
by evidence satisfactory to the Administrator 
to be the father of such child. 

(5) The term “parent” means a father, a 
mother, a father through adoption, a mother 
through adoption, or an individual who for 
a period of not less than 1 year stood in the 
relationship of a parent to a veteran at any 
time before his entry into active military, 
naval, or air service or, if two persons stood 
in relationship of a father or a mother for 
1 year or more, the person who last stood in 
the relationship of father or mother before 
the veteran's last entry into active military 
naval, or air service. 

(6) The term “Spanish-American War“ (A) 
means the period beginning on April 21, 
1898, and ending on July 4, 1902, (B) includes 
the Philippine Insurrection and the Boxer 
Rebellion, and (C) in the case of a veteran 
who served with the United States military 
forces engaged in hostilities in the Moro 
Province, means the period beginning on 
April 21, 1898, and ending on July 15, 1903. 

(7) The term “World War I" (A) means 
the period beginning on April 6, 1917, and 
ending on November 11, 1918, and (B) in the 
case of a veteran who served with the United 
States military forces in Russia, means the 
period beginning on April 6, 1917, and ending 
on April 1, 1920. 

(8) The term “World War II“ means the 
period beginning on December 7, 1941, and 
ending on December 31, 1946. 

(9) The term “Korean conflict” means the 
period beginning on June 27, 1950, and end- 
ing on January 31, 1955. 

(10) The term “Indian Wars” means the 
campaigns, engagements, and expeditions of 
the United States military forces against 
Indian tribes or nations, service in which has 
been recognized heretofore as pensionable 
service. 

(11) The term “military, naval, or air 
service” means service in the United States 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, including the Reserve com- 
ponents thereof. 

(12) The term “period of war“ means the 
Spanish-American War, World War I, World 
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War I, the Korean conflict, and the period 
beginning on the date of any future declara- 
tion of war by the Congress and ending on a 
date prescribed by Presidential proclamation 
or concurrent resolution of the Congress, 

(13) The term “veteran of any war“ means 
any veteran who served in the active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service during a period of 
war. 

(14) The term “compensation” means a 
monthly payment made by the Administrator 
to a veteran because of service-connected 
disability, or to a widow, child, or parent of 
a veteran because of the service-connected 
death of the veteran occurring before Janu- 
ary 1, 1957. 

(15) The term “dependency and indemnity 
compensation” means a monthly payment 
made by the Administrator to a widow, child, 
or parent (A) because of a service-connected 
death occurring after December 31, 1956, or 
(B) pursuant to the election of a widow, 
child, or parent, in the case of such a death 
occurring before January 1, 1957. 

(16) The term “pension” means a monthly 
payment made by the Administrator to a vet- 
eran because of service, age, or non-service- 
connected disability, or to a widow or child 
of a veteran because of the non-service-con- 
nected death of the veteran. 

(17) The term “service-connected” means, 
with respect to disability or death, that such 
disability was incurred or aggravated, or that 
the death resulted from a disability incurred 
or aggravated, in line of duty in the active. 
military, naval, or air service. 

(18) The term “non-service-connected” 
means, with respect to disability or death, 
that such disability was not incurred or ag- 
gravated, or that the death did not result 
from a disability incurred or aggravated, in 
line of duty in the active military, naval, or 
air service, 


Dependent parents 


Sec. 102. (a) Dependency of a parent, 
which may arise before or after the death 
of a veteran, shall be determined in accord- 
ance with regulations. prescribed by the 
Administrator, 

(b) Dependency of a parent shall not be 
denied (1) solely because of remarriage, or 
(2) in any case in the United States, its 
Territories, Commonwealths, and possessions, 
where the monthly income for a mother or 
father, not living together, does not exceed 
$105, or where the monthly income for a 
mother and father living together, does not 
exceed $175, plus, in either case, $45, for each 
additional member of the family whom the 
father or mother is under a moral or legal 
obligation to support, as determined by the 
Administrator. 

(c) For the purposes of this section in de- 
termining monthly income the Administra- 
tor shall not consider any payments made 
by the United States because of disability 
or death under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Determination of date of marriage 

Sec. 103. Where a widow has been legally 
married to a veteran more than once, the date 
of original marriage will be used in deter- 
mining whether the statutory requirement as 
to marriage has been met. 

Approval of educational institutions 

Sec. 104. (a) For the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not benefits are payable under 
this act and title II of the Servicemen’s and 
Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act for a child 
over the age of 18 years and under the age 
of 21 years who is attending a school, college, 
academy, seminary, technical institute, uni- 
versity, or other educational institution, the 
Administrator may approve or disapprove 
such educational institutions. 

(b) The Administrator may not approve 
an educational institution under this sec- 
tion unless such institution has agreed to 
report to him the termination of attendance 
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of any child. If any educational institution 
fails to report any such termination prompt- 
ly, the approval of the Administrator shall 
be withdrawn. 
Line of duty and misconduct 

Src. 105. An injury or disease incurred 
during military, naval, or air service will be 
deemed to have been incurred in line of duty 
and not the result of the veteran’s own mis- 
eonduct when the person on whose account 
benefits are claimed was, at the time the 
injury was suffered or disease contracted, in 
active military, naval, or air service, whether 
on active duty or on authorized leave, unless 
such injury or disease was the result of his 
own willful misconduct: Provided, That 
venereal disease shall not be presumed to be 
due to willful misconduct if the person in 
service complies with the regulations of the 
appropriate service department requiring 
him to report and receive treatment for such 
disease: Provided further, That the require- 
ment for line of duty will not be met if it 
appears that at the time the injury was 
suffered or disease contracted the person on 
whose account benefits are claimed (1) was 
avoiding duty by deserting the service, or by 
absenting himself without leave materially 
interfering with the performance of military 
duties; or (2) was confined under sentence 
of court-martial or civil court: Provided, 
however, That disease, injury, or death in- 
curred without willful misconduct on the 
part of the service person shall be deemed to 
have been incurred in line of duty if the 
sentence of the court-martial did not involve 
au unremitted dishonorable discharge or if 
the offense for which convicted by civil court 
did not involve a felony as defined under 
the laws of the jurisdiction where the service 
person was convicted by such civil court. 


Discharge or release includes retirement 


Sec. 106. For the purposes of all laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
retirement of an individual from the mili- 
tary, naval, or air service shall be considered 
to be a discharge or release from such service. 


TITLE II—VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION; OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 
Part A—Veterans’ Administration 
Veterans’ Administration an independent 
agency 

Sec. 201. The Veterans’ Administration is 
an independent establishment in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, especially 
created for or concerned in the administra- 
tion of laws relating to the relief and other 
benefits provided by law for veterans, their 
dependents, and their beneficiaries. 


Seal of the Veterans’ Administration 


Sec, 202. The seal of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration shall be judicially noticed. Copies 
of any public documents, records, or papers 
belonging to or in the files of the Veterans’ 
Administration, when authenticated by the 
seal and certified by the Administrator or 
by any employee of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to whom proper authority shall-have 
been delegated in writing by the Adminis- 
trator, shall be evidence equal with the 
originals thereof. 


Part B—Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 


Appointment and general authority of 
Administrator 

Sec. 210. (a) The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is the head of the Veterans’ 
Administration. He is appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. He shall receive a salary 
of $21,000 a year, payable monthly. 

(b) The Administrator, under the direc- 
tion of the President, is responsible for the 
proper execution and administration of all 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and for the control, direction, and 
management of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Except to the extent inconsistent with 
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law, he may consolidate, eliminate, abolish, 
or redistribute the functions of the bureaus, 
agencies, offices, or activities in the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, create new bureaus, 
agencies, offices, or activities therein, and fix 
the functions thereof and the duties and 
powers of their respective executive heads. 

(c) The Administrator has authority to 
make all rules and regulations which are 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and are consistent therewith, in- 
cluding regulations with respect to the na- 
ture and extent of proofs and evidence and 
the method of taking and furnishing them 
in order to establish the right to benefits 
under such laws, the forms of application by 
claimants under such laws, the methods of 
making investigations and medical exam- 
inations, and the manner and form of ad- 
judications and awards. 


Decisions by Administrator; opinions of 
Attorney General 


Sec. 211. (a) Except as provided in sec- 
tion 1 of the World War Veterans! Act, 
1924 (38 U. S. C., sec. 455), section 617 of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 (38 U. S. C., sec. 817), section 261 (a) 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 (38 U. S. C., sec. 971 (a)), and sec- 
tion 501 (a) of the War Orphans’ Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1956 (38 U. S. C. 
sec. 1033 (a)), the decisions of the Admin- 
istrator on any question of law or fact con- 
cerning a claim for benefits or payments 
under any law administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration shall be final and con- 
clusive and no other official or any court 
of the United States shall have power or 
jurisdiction to review any such decision. 

(b) The Administrator may require the 
opinion of the Attorney General on any 
question of law arising in the administration 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 


Delegation of authority and assignment of 
duties 


Src. 212. (a) The Administrator may assign 
duties, and delegate authority to render de- 
cisions, with respect to all laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration, to 
such officers and employees as he may find 
necessary. Within the limitations of such 
delegations or assignments, all official acts 
and decisions of such officers and employees 
shall have the same force and effect as 
though performed or rendered by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

(b) There shall be included on the tech- 
nical and administrative staff of the Admin- 
istrator such staff officers, experts, inspectors, 
and assistants (including legal assistants), 
as the Administrator may prescribe. 


Reports to the Congress 


Sec. 213. The Administrator shall make 
annually, at the close of each fiscal year, 
a report in writing to the Congress, giving 
an account of all moneys received and dis- 
bursed by the Veterans’ Administration, de- 
scribing the work done, and stating the ac- 
tivities of the Veterans’ Administration for 
such fiscal year. 


Publication of laws relating to veterans 


Sec. 214. The Administrator may compile 
and publish all Federal laws relating to 
veterans’ relief, including such laws as are 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion as well as by other agencies of the 
Government, in such form as he deems ad- 
visable for the purpose of making currently 
available in convenient form for the use 
of the Veterans’ Administration and full- 
time representatives of the several service 
organizations an annotated, indexed, and 
cross referenced statement of the laws pro- 
viding veterans’ relief. The Administrator 
may maintain such compilation on a cur- 
rent basis either by the publication, from 
time to time, of supplementary documents 
or by complete revision of the compilation, 
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The distribution of the compilation to the 
representatives of the several service organi- 
zations shall be as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. 


Research by Administrator 


Sec. 215. (a) The Administrator shall con- 
duct research in the field of prosthesis, pros- 
thetic appliances, orthopedic appliances, and 
sensory devices. 

(b) In order that the unique investigative 
materials and research data in the posses- 
sion of the Government may result in im- 
proved prosthetic appliances for all dis- 
abled persons, the Administrator may make 
available to any person the results of his 
research. 

(c) There is authorized to be appropriated 
annually $1 million, to remain available 
until expended, to carry out this section. 


Transcript of trial records 


Sec. 216. The Administrator may purchase 
transcripts of the record, including all evi- 
dence, of trial of litigated cases. 


Part C—Veterans’ Administration regional 
offices; employees 


Central and regional offices 


Sec. 230. (a) The Central Office of the 
Veterans’ Administration shall be in the 
District of Columbia. The Administrator 
may establish such regional offices and such 
other field offices within the United States, 
its Territories, Commonwealths, and posses- 
sions, as he deems necessary. 

(b) The Administrator may exercise au- 
thority under this section in territory of the 
Republic of the Philippines until June 30, 
1960. 


Placement of employees in military 
installations 


Sec. 231. The Administrator may place 
officers and employees of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in such Army, Navy, and Air 
Force installations as may be deemed advis- 
able for the purpose of adjudicating disa- 
bility claims of, and giving aid and advice 
to, members of the Armed Forces who are 
about to be discharged or released from ac- 
tive military, naval, or air service. y 


Employment of translators 


Sec. 232. The Administrator may contract 
for the services of translators without regard 
to the act of August 5, 1882 (5 U. S. C., secs. 
39, 46, and 50) and the Classification Act of 
1949, 


Employees’ apparel; school transportation; 
recreational equipment; visual exhibits 
Sec. 233. The Administrator, subject to 

such limitations as he may prescribe, may— 

(1) furnish and launder such wearing ap- 
parel as may be prescribed for employees in 
the performance of their official duties; 

(2) transport children of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration employees located at isolated 
stations to and from school in available Goy- 
ernment-owned automotive equipment; 

(3) provide recreational facilities, supplies, 
and equipment for the use of patients in hos- 
pitals, and employees in isolated installa- 
tions; and 

(4) provide for the preparation, shipment, 
installation, and display of exhibits, photo- 
graphic displays, moving pictures and other 
visual educational information and descrip- 
tive material. 


For the purposes of subparagraph (4), the 
Administrator may purchase or rent equip- 
ment. 


Telephone service for medical officers 


Sec. 234. The Administrator may pay for 
official telephone service and rental in the 
field whenever incurred in case of official 
telephones for medical officers of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration where such telephones 
are installed in private residences or private 
apartments or quarters, when authorized 
poao regulations established by the Admin- 

rator, 
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Courses of instruction for professional 
personnel 


Sec. 235. (a) The Administrator may pro- 
vide courses of instruction for the profes- 
sional personnel of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and may detail employees to attend 
such courses. 

(b) The Administrator may detail not 
more than 2 percent of the professional per- 
sonnel of the Veterans’ Administration to at- 
tend professional courses conducted by agen- 
cies other than the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

(c) Employees detailed to attend courses 
under this section shall in addition to their 
salaries be paid their expenses incident to 
such detail, including transportation. 

(d) This section does not authorize travel 
or instruction outside the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia, 


TITLE WI—COMPENSATION FOR SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED DISABILITY OR DEATH 
Part A—General 
Definitions 

Sec. 301. For the purposes of this title— 

(1) The term “veteran” includes a person 
who died in the active military, naval, or 
air service. 

(2) The term “period of war” includes, in 
the case of any veteran— 

(A) any period of service performed by him 
after November 11, 1918, and before July 2, 
1921, if such veteran served in the active 
military, naval, or air service after April 5, 
1917, and before November 12, 1918; and 

(B) any period of continuous service per- 
formed by him after December 31, 1946, and 
before July 26, 1947, if such period began 
before January 1, 1947. 

(3) The term “chronic disease" includes— 

Anemia, primary 

Arteriosclerosis 

Arthritis 

Atrophy, progressive muscular 

Brain hemorrhage 

Brain thrombosis 

Bronchiectasis 

Calculi of the kidney, bladder, or gallblad- 
der 

Cardiovascular-renal 
hypertension 

Cirrhosis of the liver 

Coccidioidomycosis 

Diabetes mellitus 

Encephalitis lethargica residuals 

Endocarditis 

Endocrinopathies 

Epilepsies 

Hodgkin's disease 

Leprosy 

Leukemia 

Myasthenia gravis 

Myelitis 

Myocarditis 

Nephritis 

Other organic diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem 

Osteitis deformans (Paget's disease) 

Osteomalacia 

Palsy, bulbar 

Paralysis agitans 

Psychoses 

Purpura idiopathic, hemorrhagic 

Raynaud's disease 

Sarcoidosis 

Scleroderma 

Sclerosis, amyotrophic lateral 

Sclerosis, multiple 

Syringomyelia 

Thromboangiitis obliterans, Buerger's dis- 
ease) 

Tuberculosis, active 

Tumors, malignant, or of the brain or 
spinal cord or peripheral nerves 

Ulcers, peptic (gastric or duodenal) 
and such other chronic diseases as the Ad- 
ministrator may add to this list; 

(4) The term “tropical disease” includes— 

Amebiasis 

Blackwater fever 


disease, including 
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Cholera 
Dracontiasis 
Dysentery 
Filariasis 
Leishmaniasis, including kala-azar 
Leprosy 

Loiasis 

Malaria 
Onchocerciasis 
Oroya fever 
Pinta 

Plague 
Schistosomiasis 
Yaws 

Yellow fever 


and such other tropical diseases as the Ad- 
ministrator may add to this list. 
Special provisions relating to widows 

Sec. 302. No compensation shall be paid to 
the widow of a veteran under this title unless 
she was married to him— 

(1) before the expiration of 10 years after 
the termination of the period of service in 
which the injury or disease causing the death 
of the veteran was incurred or aggravated; 
or 

(2) for 10 or more years. 


Part B—Wartime disability compensation 
Basic entitlement 


Sec. 310. For disability resulting from 
personal injury suffered or disease contracted 
in line of duty, or for aggravation of a pre- 
existing injury suffered or disease contracted 
in Hne of duty, in the active military, naval, 
or air service, during a period of war, the 
United States will pay to any veteran thus 
disabled and who was discharged under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable from the 
period of service in which said injury or 
disease was incurred, or preexisting injury 
or disease was aggravated, compensation as 
hereinafter provided in this part, but no 
compensation shall be paid if the disability 
is the result of the veteran's own willful 
misconduct. 


Provisional acceptance 


Sec. 311. Any person who after April 5, 
1917, and before November 12, 1918, (1) ap- 
plied for enlistment or enrollment in the 
active military, naval, or air service and was 
provisionally accepted and directed or or- 
dered to report to a place for final acceptance 
into such service, or (2) was drafted for mili- 
tary, naval, or air service and after reporting 
pursuant to the call of his local draft board 
and prior to rejection, or (3) after being 
called into the Federal service as a member 
of the National Guard but before being en- 
rolled for the Federal service, suffered an 
injury or contracted a disease in line of duty 
and not the result of his own misconduct, 
will be considered to have incurred such 
disability in the active military, naval, or 
air service. Such person and the survivors 
of any such person who dies from such dis- 
ability before January 1, 1957, will be en- 
titled to compensation provided by this title 
for veterans of World War I and their 
dependents. 


Presumption of sound condition 


Sec. 312. For the purposes of section 310, 
every veteran shall be taken to have been 
in sound condition when examined, accepted, 
and enrolled for service, except as to defects, 
infirmities, or disorders noted at the time 
of the examination, acceptance, and enroll- 
ment, or where clear and unmistakable evi- 
dence demonstrates that the injury or dis- 
ease existed before acceptance and enroll- 
ment and was not aggravated by such service. 


Presumptions relating to certain diseases 


Sec. 313. For the purposes of section 310, 
and subject to the provisions of section 314, 
in the case of any veteran who served for 90 
days or more during a period of war— 

(1) a chronic disease becoming manifest 
to a degree of 10 percent or more within 1 
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year from the aate of separation from such 
service; ; 

(2) a tropical disease, and the resultant 
disorders or disease originating because of 
therapy, administered in connection with 
such diseases, or as a preventative thereof, 
becoming manifest to a degree of 10 percent 
or more within 1 year from the date of sep- 
aration from such service, or at a time when 
standard or accepted treatises indicate that 
the incubation period thereof commenced 
during such service; 

(3) active tuberculosis disease developing 
a 10 percent degree of disability or more 
within 3 years from the date of separation 
from such service; 

(4) multiple sclerosis developing a 10 per- 
cent degree of disability or more within 2 
ya from the date of separation from such 
service; 


shall be considered to have been incurred in 
or aggravated by such service, notwithstand- 
ing there is no record or evidence of such 
disease during the period of service. 


Presumptions rebuttable 


Sec. 314. (a) Where there is affirmative evi- 
dence to the contrary, or evidence to estab- 
lish that an intercurrent injury or disease 
which is a recognized cause of any of the dis- 
eases within the purview of section 313, has 
been suffered between the date of separation 
from service and the onset of any of such 
diseases, or the disability is due to the vet- 
eran's own. misconduct, service connection 
pursuant to section 313 will not be in order. 

(b) Nothing in section 313 or subsection 
(a) of this section shall be construed to pre- 
vent the granting of service connection for 
any disease or disorder otherwise shown by 
sound judgment to have been incurred in or 
aggravated by active military, naval, or air 
service. 


Rates of wartime disability compensation 


Sec. 315. For the purposes of section 310— 

(a) if and while the disability is rated 10 
percent the monthy compensation shall be 
$17; 

(b) if and while the disability is rated 20 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$33; 

(c) if and while the disability is rated 30 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$50; 

(d) if and while the disability is rated 40 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$66; 

(e) if and while the disability is rated 50 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$91; 

(f) if and while the disability is rated 60 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$109; 

(g) if and while the disability is rated 70 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$127; 

(h) if and while the disability is rated 80 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$145; 

(i) if and while the disability is rated 90 
percent the monthly compensation shall be 
$163; 

(j) if and while the disability is rated as 
total the monthly compensation shall be 
$181; 

(k) if the veteran, as the result of service- 
incurred disability, has suffered the ana- 
tomical loss or loss of use of a creative organ, 
or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or both buttocks, or 
blindness of 1 eye, having only light percep- 
tion, the rate of compensation therefor shall 
be $47 per month independent of any other 
compensation provided in subsections (a) 
through (j) of this section; and in the event 
of anatomical loss or loss of use of a cre- 
ative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or both 
buttocks, or blindness of 1 eye, having only 
light perception, in addition to the require- 
ment for any of the rates specified in sub- 
sections (1) through (n) of this section, the 
rate of compensation shall be increased by 
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$47 per month for each such loss or loss of 
use, but in no event to exceed $420 per 
month; 

(1) if the veteran, as the result of service- 
incurred disability, has suffered the anatomi- 
cal loss or loss of use of both hands, or both 
feet, or of 1 hand and 1 foot, or is blind in 
both eyes, with 5/200 visual acuity or less, or 
is permanently bedridden or so helpless as to 
be in need of regular aid and attendance, 
the monthly compensation shall be $279; 

(m) if the veteran, as the result of service- 
incurred disability, has suffered the anatomi- 
cal loss or loss of use of two extremities at a 
level, or with complications, preventing nat- 
ural elbow or knee action with prosthesis in 
place or has suffered blindness in both eyes, 
rendering him so helpless as to be in need 
of regular aid and attendance, the monthly 
compensation shall be $329; 

(n) if the veteran, as the result of service- 
incurred disability, has suffered the anatom- 
ical loss of two extremities so near the 
shoulder or hip as to prevent the use of a 
prosthetic appliance or has suffered the 
anatomical loss of both eyes, the monthly 
compensation shall be $371; 

(o) if the veteran, as the result of serv- 
ice-incurred disability, has suffered disabil- 
ity under conditions which would entitle 
him to two or more of the rates provided in 
one or more subsections (1) through (n) 
of this section, no condition being consid- 
ered twice in the determination, or has suf- 
fered total deafness in combination with 
total blindness with 5/200 visual acuity or 
less, the monthly compensation shall be 
$420; 

(p) in the event the veteran’s service-in- 
curred disabilities exceed the requirements 
for any of the rates prescribed in this sec- 
tion, the Administrator, in his discretion, 
may allow the next higher rate or an inter- 
mediate rate, but in no event in excess of 
$420; and 

(q) if the veteran is shown to have had a 
service-incurred disability resulting from an 
active tuberculous disease, which disease in 
the judgment of the Administrator has 
reached a condition of complete arrest, the 
monthly compensation shall be not less 
than $67. 

Additional compensation for dependents 

Sec. 316. (a) Any veteran entitled to com- 
pensation at the rates provided in section 
315, and whose disability is rated not less 
than 50 per centum, shall be entitled to ad- 
ditional compensation for dependents in 
the following monthly amounts: 

(1) If and while rated totally disabled 
and— 

(A) has a wife but no child living, $21; 

(B) has a wife and 1 child living, $35; 

(C) has a wife and 2 children living, 
$45.50; 

(D) has a wife and 3 or more children 
living, $56; 

(E) has no wife but 1 child living, $14; 

(F) has no wife but 2 children living, 
$24.50; 

(G) has no wife but 3 or more children 
living, $35; and 

(H) has a mother or father, either or both 
dependent upon him for support, then, in 
addition to the above amounts, $17.50 for 
each parent so dependent. 

(2) If and while rated partially disabled, 
but not less than 50 percent, in an amount 
having the same ratio to the amount speci- 
fied in paragraph (1) as the degree of his 
disability bears to total disability. 

(b) The additional compensation for a 
dependent or dependents provided by this 
section shall not be payable to any veteran 
during any period he is in receipt of an 
increased rate of subsistence allowance or 
education and training allowance on account 
of a dependent or dependents under any 
other law administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 
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The veteran may elect to receive which- 
ever is the greater. 


Part C—Wartime death compensation 
Basic entitlement 


Sec, 321. The surviving widow, child or 
children, and dependent parent or parents 
of any veteran who died before January 1, 
1957 (or after April 30, 1957, under the cir- 
cumstances described in sec. 501 (a) (3) 
(B) of the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act) as the result of injury 
or disease incurred in or aggravated by active 
military, naval, or air service, in line of duty, 
during a period of war, shall be entitled ta 
receive compensation at the monthly rates 
specified in section 322. 


Rates of wartime death compensation 


Sec. 322. The monthly rates of death com- 
pensation shall be as follows: 

(1) Widow but no child, $87; 

(2) Widow with 1 child, $121 (with $29 
for each additional child); 

(3) No widow but 1 child, $67; 

(4) No widow but 2 children, $94 (equally 
divided); 

(5) No widow but 3 children, $122 (equal- 
ly divided) (with $23 for each additional 
child total amount to be equally divided); 

(6) Dependent mother or father, $75; 

(7) Dependent mother and father, $40 
each. 


Part D—Peacetime disability compensation 
Basic entitlement 


Sec. 331. For disability resulting from per- 
sonal injury suffered or disease contracted in 
line of duty, or for aggravation of a preexist- 
ing injury suffered or disease contracted in 
line of duty, in the active military, naval, or 
air service, during other than a period of war, 
the United States will pay to any veteran 
thus disabled and who was discharged under 
conditions other than dishonorable from the 
period of service in which said injury or 
disease was incurred, or preexisting injury or 
disease was aggravated, compensation as 
hereinafter provided in this part, but no 
compensation shall be paid if the disability 
is the result of the veteran’s own willful 
misconduct. 


Provisional acceptance 


Sec. 332. Any person, who, after August 26, 
1940, and before January 1, 1947, or during 
the Korean conflict (1) applied for enlist- 
ment or enrollment in the active military, 
naval, or air service and was provisionally 
accepted and directed or ordered to report to 
a place for final acceptance into such service, 
(2) was selected for military, naval, or air 
service and after reporting pursuant to the 
call of his local draft board and prior to 
rejection, or (3) after being called into the 
Federal service as a member of the National 
Guard but before being enrolled for the Fed- 
eral service, suffered an injury or contracted 
a disease in line of duty and not the result of 
his own misconduct, will be considered to 
have incurred such disability in the active 
military, naval, or air service. Such person 
and the survivors of any such person who 
died from such disability before January 1, 
1957, will be entitled to compensation pro- 
vided by this title for veterans of service 
during other than a period of war and their 
dependents. If the disability was incurred 
during World War II or the Korean conflict, 
the applicable rates of compensation pro- 
vided by parts B and C shall be payable. 


Presumption of sound condition 


Sec. 333. For the purposes of section 331, 
every person employed in the active military, 
naval, or air service for 6 months or more 
shall be taken to have been in sound condi- 
tion when examined, accepted and enrolled 
for service, except as to defects, infirmities, 
or disorders noted at the time of the exami- 
nation, acceptance, and enrollment, or where 
evidence or medical judgment is such as to 
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warrant a finding that the disease or injury 
existed before acceptance and enrollment. 


Presumptions relating to certain diseases 


Sec. 334. (a) For the purposes of section 
$31, and subject to the provisions of sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of this section, any vet- 
eran who served for 6 months or more and 
contracts a tropical disease or a resultant dis- 
order or disease originating because of ther- 
apy administered in connection with a tropi- 
cal disease, or as a preventative thereof, shall 
be deemed to have incurred such disability in 
the active military, naval, or air service when 
it is shown to exist within 1 year after sepa- 
ration from active service, or at a time when 
standard and accepted treatises indicate that 
the incubation period thereof commenced 
during active service. 

(b) Service connection shall not be 
granted pursuant to subsection (a), in any 
case where the disease or disorder is shown 
by clear and unmistakable evidence to have 
had its inception before or after active 
service, 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent the granting of service 
connection for any disease or disorder other- 
wise shown by sound judgment to have been 
incurred in or aggravated by active service. 
Rates of peacetime disability compensation 

Sec. 335. For the purposes of section 331 of 
this act, the compensation payable for the 
disability shall be equal to 80 percent of the 
compensation payable for such disability 
under section 315 of this act, adjusted up- 
ward or downward to the nearest dollar. 


Additional compensation for dependents 


Sec. 336. Any veteran entitled to compen- 
sation at the rates provided in section 335, 
and whose disability is rated not less than 
50 percent, shall be entitled to additional 
monthly compensation for dependents equal 
to 80 percent of the additional compensation 
for dependents provided in section 316, and 
subject to the limitations thereof. 


Conditions under which wartime rates 
payable 

Sec. 337. Any veteran otherwise entitled 
to compensation under the provisions of this 
part shall be entitled to receive the rate of 
compensation provided in sections 315 and 
316 of this act, if the disability of such vet- 
eran resulted from an injury or disease re- 
ceived in line of duty (1) as a direct result 
of armed conflict, (2) while engaged in extra- 
hazardous service, including such service un- 
der conditions simulating war, or (3) after 
December 31, 1946, and before July 26, 1947. 


Part E—Peacetime death compensation 
Basic entitlement 


Sec. 341. The surviving widow, child or 
children, and dependent parent or parents 
of any veteran who died before January 1, 
1957 (or after April 30, 1957, under the cir- 
cumstances described in sec. 501 (a) (3) 
(B) of the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act) as the result of injury 
or disease incurred in or aggravated by 
active military, naval, or air service, in line 
of duty, during other than a period of war, 
shall be entitled to receive compensation as 
hereinafter provided in this part. 


Rates of peacetime death compensation 


Sec. 342. For the purposes of section 341, 
the monthly rates of death compensation 
payable shall be equal to 80 percent of the 
rates prescribed by section 322. 

Conditions under which wartime rates 

payable 

Src. 343. The dependents of any deceased 
veteran otherwise entitled to compensation 
under the provisions of this part shall be 
entitled to receive the rate of compensation 
provided in section 322 of this act, if the 
death of such veteran resulted from an in- 
jury or disease received in line of duty (1) 
as a direct result of armed conflict, (2) while 
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engaged in extrahazardous service, includ- 
ing such service under conditions simulating 
war, or (3) after December 31, 1946, and 
before July 26, 1947, or (4) while the United 
States was engaged in any war before April 
21, 1898. 

Part F—General compensation provisions 
Benefits for persons disabled by treatment 

Sec. 351. Where any veteran shall have suf- 
fered an injury, or an aggravation of an 
injury, as the result of vocational rehabili- 
tation training, hospitalization, or medical 
or surgical treatment, awarded him under 
any of the laws administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, or as a result of having 
submitted to an examination under any such 
law and not the result of his misconduct, 
and such injury or aggravation results in 
additional disability to or the death of such 
veteran, disability compensation under this 
title and dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation under the Servicemen’s and Vet- 
erans’ Survivors Benefits Act shall be 
awarded in the same manner as if such dis- 
ability, aggravation, or death were service 
connected; except that no benefits shall be 
awarded unless application be made therefor 
within 2 years after such injury or aggrava- 
tion was suffered, or such death occurred. 


Persons heretofore having a compensable 
status 


Src. 352. The death and disability bene- 
fits of parts D and E shall, notwithstanding 
the service requirements of such parts, be 
granted to persons heretofore recognized by 
Jaw as having a compensable status, in- 
cluding persons whose claims are based on 
war or peacetime service rendered before 
April 21, 1898. 

Aggravation 

Src. 353. A preexisting injury or disease 
will be considered to have been aggravated 
by active military, naval, or air service, 
where there is an increase in disability dur- 
ing active service, unless there is a specific 
finding that the increase in disability is due 
to the natural progress of the disease. 


Consideration to be accorded time, place, 
and circumstances of service 

Sec. 354. (a) The Administrator is author- 
ized and directed to include in the regula- 
tions pertaining to service connection of dis- 
abilities, additional provisions in effect re- 
quiring that in each case where a veteran 
is seeking service connection for any dis- 
ability due consideration shall be given to 
the places, types, and circumstances of his 
service as shown by his service record, the 
official history of each organization in which 
he served, his medical records, and all per- 
tinent medical and lay evidence. 

(b) In the case of any veteran who en- 
gaged in combat with the enemy in active 
service with a military, naval, or air organ- 
ization of the United States during a period 
of war, campaign, or expedition, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized and directed to ac- 
cept as sufficient proof of service connection 
of any disease or injury alleged to have 
been incurred in or aggravated by such serv- 
ice satisfactory lay or other evidence of 
service incurrence or aggravation of such 
injury or disease, if consistent with the 
circumstances, conditions, or hardships of 
such service, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is no Official record of such incurrence 
or aggravation in such service, and, to that 
end, shall resolve every reasonable doubt in 
favor of the veteran. Service connection of 
such injury or disease may be rebutted by 
clear and convincing evidence to the con- 
trary. The reasons for granting or denying 
service connection in each case shall be 
recorded in full, 

Authority for schedule for rating disabilities 

Sec. 355. The Administrator is authorized 
and directed to adopt and apply a schedule 
of ratings of reductions in earning capacity 
from specific injuries or combination of in- 
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juries. The ratings shall be based, as far 
as practicable, upon the average impairments 
of earning capacity resulting from such in- 
juries in civil occupations. The schedule 
shall be constructed so as to provide 10 
grades of disability and no more, upon 
which payments of compensation shall be 
based, namely, 10 percent, 20 percent, 30 
percent, 40 percent, 50 percent, 60 percent, 
70 percent, 80 percent, 90 percent, and total, 
100 percent. The Administrator shall from 
time to time readjust this schedule of 
ratings in accordance with experience. 


Minimum rating for arrested tuberculosis 


Src. 356. Any veteran shown to have active 
tuberculosis which is compensable under 
this title, who in the Judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator has reached a condition of com- 
plete arrest, shall be rated as totally dis- 
abled for a period of 2 years following such 
date of arrest, as 50 percent disabled for an 
additional period of 4 years, and 30 percent 
for a further 5 years, Following far ad- 
vanced active lesions the permanent rating 
shall be 30 percent, and following moderate- 
ly advanced lesions, the permanent rating, 
after 11 years, shall be 20 percent, provided 
there is continued disability, dyspnea on 
exertion, impairment of health, and so forth; 
otherwise the rating shall be zero percent. 
The total disability rating herein provided 
for the 2 years following a complete arrest 
may be reduced to 50 percent for failure 
to follow prescribed treatment or to submit 
to examination when requested. This sec- 
tion shall not be construed as requiring 
a reduction of compensation authorized un- 
der any other provision of this title. 

Combination of certain ratings 

Sec. 357. The Administrator is authorized 
and directed to provide for the combination 
of ratings and to pay compensation at the 
rates prescribed in part B to those veterans 
who served during a period of war and dur- 
ing any other time, who have suffered dis- 
ability in line of duty in each period of 
service. 

Disappearance 

Sec. 358. Where an incompetent veteran 
receiving compensation under this title dis- 
appears, the Administrator, in his discretion, 
may pay the compensation otherwise pay- 
able to the veteran to his wife, children, and 
parents. Payments made to a wife, child, 
or parent under the preceding sentence shall 
not exceed the amounts payable to each if 
the veteran had died from service-connected 
disability. 

TITLE IV—PENSION FOR NON-SERVICE-CON- 
NECTED DISABILITY OR DEATH, OR FOR SERVICE 
Part A—General 
Definition 

Sec. 401. For the purposes of this title the 
term “World War I” includes, in the case 
of any veteran, any period of service per- 
formed by him after November 11, 1918, and 
before July 2, 1921, if such veteran served 
in the active military, naval, or air service 
after April 5, 1917, and before November 
12, 1918. 

Determinations with respect to disability 

Src. 402. (a) For the purposes of this title, 
a person shall be considered to be perma- 
nently and totally disabled if he is suffering 
from— 

(1) any disability which is sufficient to 
render it impossible for the average person 
to follow a substantially gainful occupation, 
but only if it is reasonably certain that such 
disability will continue throughout the life 
of the disabled person; or 

(2) any disease or disorder determined by 
the Administrator to be of such a nature or 
extent as to justify a determination that 
persons suffering therefrom are permanently 
and totally disabled. 

(b) For the purposes of this title, a per- 
son shall be considered to be in need of 
regular aid and attendance if he is helpless 
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or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind as to 
need or require the regular aid and attend- 
ance of another person. 
Items not considered in determining 
income 
Sec. 403. For the purposes of this title, in 
determining annual income, the Admin- 


Astrator shall not consider— 


(1) payments under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration because of dis- 
ability or death; 

(2) payments of mustering-out pay; 

(3) payments of the 6 months’ death 
gratuity; 

(4) annuities under chapter 73 of title 10 
of the United States Code; and 

(5) payments of adjusted compensation. 


Persons heretofore having a pensionable 
status 
Sec. 404. The pension benefits of parts B 
and C of this title shall, notwithstanding the 
service requirements of such parts, be 
granted to persons heretofore recognized by 
law as having a pensionable status. 


Part B—Veterans’ pensions 
Subpart I—Service Pension 
Indian war veterans 


Sec. 411. (a) The Administrator shall pay 
to each veteran of the Indian Wars who 
meets the service requirements of this sec- 
rh a pension at the following monthly 
rate: 

(1) $101.59; or 

(2) $135.45 if the veteran is in need of 
regular aid and attendance, 

(b) A veteran meets the service require- 
ments of this section if he served in one 
of the Indian Wars— 

(1) for thirty days or more; or 

(2) for the duration of such Indian War; 
in any military organization, whether or not 
such service was the result of regular muster 
into the service of the United States, if such 
service was under the authority or by the 
approval of the United States or any State 
or Territory. 


Spanish-American war veterans 


Sec. 412. (a) (1) The Administrator shall 
pay to each veteran of the Spanish-American 
War who meets the service requirements of 
this subsection a pension at the following 
monthly rate: 

(A) $101.59; or 

(B) $125.45 if the veteran is in need of 
regular aid and attendance. 

(2) A veteran meets the service require- 
ments of this subsection if he served in the 
active military or naval service— 

(A) for ninety days or more during the 
Spanish-American War; 

(B) during the Spanish-American War and 
was discharged or released from such service 
for a service-connected disability; or 

(C) for a period of ninety consecutive days 
or more and such period began or ended 
during the Spanish-American War. 

(b) (1) The Administrator shall pay to 
each veteran of the Spanish-American War 
who does not meet the service requirements 
of subsection (a), but who meets the service 
requirements of this subsection, a pension 
at the following monthly rate: 

(A) $67.73; or 

(B) $88.04 if the veteran is in need of 
regular aid and attendance. 

(2) A veteran meets the service require- 
ments of this subsection if he served in the 
active military or naval service— 

(A) for seventy days or more during the 
Spanish-American War; or 

(B) for a period of seventy consecutive 
days or more and such period began or ended 
during the Spanish-American War. 
Subpart II—Non-Service-Connected Disabil- 

ity Pension 
Veterans of World War I, World War II, or 
the Korean conflict 

Sec. 421. (a) The Administrator shall pay 
to each veteran of World War I, World War 
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II, or the Korean conflict, who meets the 
service requirements of this section, and who 
is permanently and totally disabled from 
non-service-connected disability not the re- 
sult of the veteran's willful misconduct or 
vicious habits, a pension at the following 
monthly rate: 

(1) $66.15; or 

(2) $78.75 if (A) the veteran is sixty-five 
years of age or older, or (B) the veteran has 
been rated as permanently and totally dis- 
abled for a continuous period of ten years 
and he has been in receipt of Pension 
throughout such period; or 

(3) $135.45 if the veteran is in need of 
regular aid and attendance. 

(b) A veteran meets the service require- 
ments of this section if he served in the 
active military, naval, or air service— 

(1) for 90 days or more during either World 
War I, World War II, or the Korean conflict; 

(2) during World War I, World War II, or 
the Korean conflict, and was discharged or 
released from such service for a service- 
connected disability; or 

(3) for a period of 90 consecutive days or 
more and such period ended during World 
War I, or began or ended during World 
War II or the Korean conflict. 


Income limitations 


Sec. 422. (a) No pension shall be paid 
under this subpart to any unmarried veteran 
whose annual income exceeds $1,400, or to 
any married veteran or any veteran with 
children whose annual income exceeds $2,700. 

(b) As a condition of granting or continu- 
ing pension under this subpart, the Admin- 
istrator may require from any veteran apply- 
ing for, or in receipt of, pension under this 
subpart such information, proofs, or evi- 
dence as he desires in order to determine the 
annual income of such veteran. 


Combination of ratings 


Sec. 423. (a) The Administrator shall pro- 
vide that, for the purpose of determining 
whether or not a veteran is permanently and 
totally disabled, ratings for service-connected 
disabilities may be combined with ratings 
for non-service-connected disabilities. 

(b) Where a veteran, by virtue of subsec- 
tion (a), is found to be entitled to a pension 
under this subpart, and is entitled to com- 
pensation for a service-connected disability, 
the Administrator shall pay him the greater 
benefit. 


Part C—Pensions to widows and children 
Subpart I—Wars Before World War I 
Widows of Mexican War veterans 
Src. 431. The Administrator shall pay to 


the widow of each veteran of the Mexican 
War a pension at the monthly rate of $52.50. 


Widows of Civil War veterans 

Src. 432. (a) The Administrator shall pay 
to the widow of each Civil War veteran who 
met the service requirements of this section 
a pension at the following monthly rate: 

(1) $40.64 if she is below 70 years of age; or 

(2) $54.18 if she is 70 years of age or older; 
unless she was the wife of the veteran during 
his service in the Civil War, in which case the 
monthly rate shall be $67.73. 

(b) If there is a child of the veteran, the 
rate of pension paid to the widow under sub- 
section (a) shall be increased by $8.13 per 
month for each such child. 

(c) A veteran met the service require- 
ments of this section if he served for 90 
days or more in the active military or naval 
service during the Civil War, or if he was 
discharged or released from such service 
upon a surgeon’s certificate of disability. 

(d) No pension shall be paid to a widow 
of a veteran under this section unless she 
was married to him— 

(1) before June 27, 1905; or 

(2) for 10 or more years. 
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Children of Civil War veterans 


Sec. 433. Whenever there is no widow en- 
titled to pension under section 432, the Ad- 
ministrator shall pay to the children of each 
Civil War veteran who met the service re- 
quirements of section 432 a pension at the 
monthly rate of $48.77 for 1 child, plus $8.13 
for each additional child, with the total 
amount equally divided. 

Widows of Indian War veterans 

Sec, 434. (a) The Administrator shall pay 
to the widow of each Indian War veteran 
who met the service requirements of section 
411 a pension at the following monthly rate: 

(1) $40.64 if she is below 70 years of age; or 

(2) $54.18 if she is 70 years of age or older; 
unless she was the wife of the veteran during 
his service in one of the Indian Wars, in 
which case the monthly rate shall be $67.73. 

(b) If there is a child of the veteran, the 
rate of pension paid to the widow under sub- 
section (a) shall be increased by $8.13 per 
month for each such child. 

(c) No pension shall be paid to a widow of 
a veteran under this section unless she was 
married to him— 

(1) before March 4, 1917; or 

(2) for 10 or more years. 


Children of Indian War veterans 


Sec. 435. Whenever there is no widow en- 
titled to pension under section 434, the Ad- 
ministrator shall pay to the children of each 
Indian War veteran who met the service re- 
quirements of section 411 a pension at the 
monthly rate of $48.77 for one child, plus 
$8.13 for each additional child, with the total 
amount equally divided. 


Widows of Spanish-American War veterans 


Sec. 436. (a) The Administrator shall pay 
to the widow of each Spanish-American War 
veteran who met the service requirements 
of section 412 (a) a pension at the monthly 
rate of $54.18, unless she was the wife of the 
veteran during his service in the Spanish- 
American War, in which case the monthly 
rate shall be $67.73. 

(b) If there is a child of the veteran, the 
rate of pension paid to the widow under sub- 
section (a) shall be increased by $8.13 per 
month for each such child. 

(c) No pension shall be paid to a widow of 
a veteran under this section unless she was 
married to him— 

(1) Before January 1, 1938; or 

(2) for 10 or more years. 

Children of Spanish-American War veterans 

Sec. 437. Whenever there is no widow en- 
titled to pension under section 436, the Ad- 
ministrator shall pay to the children of each 
Spanish-American War veteran who met the 
service requirements of section 412 (a) a 
pension at the monthly rate of $62.31 for 1 
child, plus $8.13 for each additional child, 
with the total amount equally divided. 


Subpart H- World War I, World War II, and 
the Korean Conflict 
Widows of World War I veterans 

Sec. 441. (a) The Administrator shall pay 
to the widow of each veteran of World War I 
who met the service requirements of section 
421, or who at the time of his death was re- 
ceiving (or entitled to receive) compensation 
or retirement pay based upon a service- 
connected disability, a pension at the fol- 
lowing monthly rate: 

(1) Widow, no child, $50.40; 

(2) Widow, 1 child, $63; with $7.56 for 
each additional child. 

(b) No pension shall be paid to a widow 
of a veteran under this section unless she 
was married to him— 

(1) before December 14, 1944; or 

(2) for 10 or more years. 


Children of World War I veterans 


Sec. 442. (2) Whenever there is no widow 
entitled to pension under section 441, the 
Administrator shall pay to the children of 
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each veteran of World War I who met the 
service requirements of section 421, or who 
at the time of his death was receiving (or 
entitled to receive) compensation or retire- 
ment pay based upon a service-connected 
disability, a pension at the following monthly 
rate: 

(1) One child, $27.30; 

(2) Two children, $40.95; and 

(3) Three children, $54.60, with $7.56 for 
each additional child. 

(b) Pension prescribed by this section shall 
be paid to eligible children in equal shares, 


Widows of World War II or Korean conflict 
veterans 


Sec. 443. (a) The Administrator shall pay 
to the widow of each veteran of World War 
II or of the Korean conflict— 

(1) who met the service requirements of 
section 421, and at the time of his death had 
a service-connected disability for which 
compensation would have been payable if 
10 percent or more in degree disabling; or 

(2) who, at the time of his death, was 
receiving (or entitled to receive) compensa- 
tion or retirement pay based upon a service- 
connected disability; 


a pension at the rate prescribed by section 
441 for the widow of a veteran of World 
War I. 

(b) (1) No pension shall be paid to a 
widow of a veteran of World War II under 
this section unless she was married to him 
before January 1, 1957. 

(2) No pension shall be paid to a widow 
of a veteran of the Korean conflict under 
this section unless she was married to him 
before February 1, 1965. 


Children of World War II or Korean conflict 
veterans 


Sec, 444. Whenever there is no widow en- 
titled to pension under section 443, the 
Administrator shall pay to the children of 
each veteran of World War II or of the 
Korean conflict described in paragraph (1) 
or (2) of section 443 (a) a pension at the 
rate prescribed by section 442 for the chil- 
dren of a veteran of World War I. 


Income limitations 


Sec. 445. (a) No pension shall be paid 
under this subpart to any widow without 
child, or to or on account of any child, whose 
annual income exceeds $1,400, or to a widow 
(with a child) whose annual income exceeds 
$2,700. 

(b) Where pension is not payable to a 
widow because of this section, payments to 
children shall be made as though there were 
no widow. 


Part D—Army, Navy, and Air Force Medal of 
Honor Roll 


Medal of Honor Roll: persons eligible 


Sec. 460. (a) There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Department of the 
Navy, and the Department of the Air Force, 
respectively, a roll designated as the “Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Medal of Honor Roll”. 

(b) Upon written application to the Secre- 
tary concerned, the Secretary shall enter 
and record on such roll the name of each 
surviving person who has served in the active 
military, naval, or air service of the United 
States in any war, who has attained the age 
of 65 years, and who has been awarded a 
medal of honor for having in action involving 
actual conflict with an enemy distinguished 
himself conspicuously by gallantry or intre- 
pidity, at the risk of his life, above and 
beyond the call of duty, and who was hon- 
orably discharged from service by muster 
out, resignation, or otherwise. 

(c) Applications for entry on such roll 
shall be made in the form and under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Department con- 
cerned. Proper blanks and instructions 
shall be furnished by the Secretary con- 
cerned, without charge upon the request of 
ony person claiming the benefits of this 
part. 
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Certificate entitling holder to pension 

Sec. 461. (a) The Secretary concerned 
shall determine whether or not each ap- 
plicant is entitled to the benefits of this 
part. If the official award of the medal of 
honor to the applicant, or the official notice 
to him thereof, shows that the medal of 
honor was awarded to the applicant for an 
act described in section 460, such award or 
notice shall be sufficient to entitle the ap- 
plicant to special pension under this part 
without further investigation; otherwise all 
official correspondence, orders, reports, 
recommendations, requests, and other evi- 
dence on file in any public office or depart- 
ment shall be considered. 

(b) Each person whose name is entered 
on the Army, Navy, and Air Force Medal of 
Honor Roll shall be furnished a certificate 
of service and of the act of heroism, gal- 
lantry, bravery, or intrepidity for which the 
medal of honor was awarded, of enrollment 
on such roll, and of his right to special 
pension. 

(c) The Secretary concerned shall deliver 
to the Administrator a certified copy of each 
certificate which he issues under this part. 
Such copy shall authorize the Administrator 
to pay to the person named in the certificate 
the special pension provided for in this part. 

Special provisions relating to pension 

Sec. 462. (a) The Administrator shall pay 
monthly to each person whose name has been 
entered on the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Medal of Honor Roll a special pension at 
the rate of $10, beginning as of the date 
of application therefor under section 460. 

(b) The receipt of special pension shall 
not deprive any person of any other pension 
or other benefit, right, or privilege to which 
he is or may hereafter be entitled under any 
existing or subsequent law. Special pension 
shall be paid in addition to all other pay- 
ments under laws of the United States. 

(c) Special pension shall not be subject 
to any attachment, execution, levy, tax lien, 
or detention under any process whatever. 

(d) If any person has been awarded more 
than 1 medal of honor, he shall not receive 
more than 1 special pension. 


TITLE V—HOSPITAL, DOMICILIARY, AND MEDICAL 
CARE 


Part A—Definitions 
Definitions 


Sec. 501. For the purposes of this title— 

(1) The term “disability” means a disease, 
injury, or other physical or mental defect. 

(2) The term “veteran of any war” in- 
cludes any veteran of the Indian Wars, and 
the term “period of war” includes each of the 
Indian Wars. 

(3) The term “Veterans’ Administration 
facilities” means— 

(A) facilities over which the Administra- 
tor has direct and exclusive jurisdiction; 

(B) Government facilities for which the 
Administrator contracts; and 

(C) private facilities for which the Ad- 
ministrator contracts in order to provide 
hospital care (i) in emergency cases for per- 
sons suffering from service-connected disa- 
bilities or from disabilities for which such 
persons were discharged or released from the 
active military, naval, or air service; (il) 
for women veterans of any war; or (iii) for 
veterans of any war in a Territory, Common- 
wealth, or possession of the United States. 

(4) The term “hospital care” includes 
medical services rendered in the course of 
hospitalization and transportation and inci- 
dental expenses for veterans who are in need 
of treatment for a service-connected disa- 
bility or are unable to defray the expense 
of transportation. 

(5) The term “medical services” includes, 
in addition to medical examination and 
treatment, dental and surgical services, and 
dental appliances, wheelchairs, artificial 
limbs, trusses, and similar appliances, special 
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clothing made necessary by the wearing of 
prosthetic appliances, and such other sup- 
plies as the Administrator determines to be 
reasonable and necessary. 

(6) The term “domiciliary care” includes 
transportation and incidental expenses for 
veterans who are unable to defray the ex- 
pense of transportation. 


Presumption relating to psychosis 


Sec. 502. For the purposes of this title, 
any veteran of World War II or of the Ko- 
rean conflict who develops an active psy- 
chosis (1) within 2 years after his discharge 
or release from the active military, naval, or 
air service, and (2) before July 26, 1949, in 
the case of a veteran of World War II, or 
February 1, 1957, in the case of a veteran 
of the Korean conflict, shall be deemed to 
have incurred such disability in the active 
military, naval, or air service. 


Part B—Hospital or domiciliary care and 
medical treatment 

Eligibility for hospital and domiciliary care 

Sec. 510. (a) The Administrator, within 
the limits of Veterans’ Administration facili- 
ties, may furnish hospital care which he 
determines is needed to— 

(1) a veteran of any war for a service- 
connected disability incurred or aggravated 
during a period of war, or for any other 
disability if such veteran is unable to defray 
the expenses of necessary hospital care; 

(2) a veteran whose discharge or release 
from the active military, naval, or air service 
was for a disability incurred or aggravated 
in line of duty; and 

(3) a person who is in receipt of disability 
compensation, 

(b) The Administrator, within the limits 
of Veterans’ Administration facilities, may 
furnish domiciliary care to— 

(1) a veteran who was discharged or re- 
leased from the active military, naval, or air 
service for a disability incurred or aggra- 
vated in line of duty, or a person who is in 
receipt of disability compensation, when he 
is suffering from a permanent disability or 
tuberculosis or neuropsychiatric ailment and 
is incapacitated from earning a living and 
has no adequate means of support; and 

(2) a veteran of any war who is in need 
of domiciliary care, if he is unable to defray 
the expenses of necessary domiciliary care. 


Hospitalization during examination and in 
emergencies 

Sec. 511. (a) The Administrator may fur- 
nish hospital care incident to physical ex- 
aminations where such examinations are 
necesary in carrying out the provisions of 
other laws administered by him. 

(b) The Administrator may furnish hos- 
pital care as a humanitarian service in emer- 
gency cases, but he shall charge for such 
care at rates prescribed by him. 

Eligibility for medical treatment 

Sec. 512. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), the Administrator, within the 
limits of Veterans’ Administration facilities, 
may furnish such medical services for a 
service-connected disability as he finds to be 
reasonably necessary to a veteran of any war, 
to a veteran discharged or released from the 
active military, naval, or air service for a 
disability incurred or aggravated in line of 
duty, or to a person in receipt of disability 
compensation. Veterans eligible under this 
subsection by reason of discharge or release 
for disability incurred or aggravated in line 
of duty may also be furnished medical sery- 
ices for that disability, even though it is not 
a service- connected disability for the pur- 
pose of this title. 

(b) Outpatient dental services and treat- 
ment, and related dental appliances, shall 
be furnished under this section only for a 
dental condition or disability— 

(1) which is service connected and com- 
pensable in degree; 
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(2) which is service. connected, but not 
compensable in degree, but only (A) if it 
is shown to have been in existence at time 
of discharge or release from active military, 
naval, or air service and (B) if application 
for treatment is made within 1 year after 
such discharge or release; 

(3) which is a service-conected dental 
condition or disability due to combat wounds 
or other service trauma, or of a former pris- 
oner of war; 

(4) which is associated with and is ag- 
gravating a disability resulting from some 
other disease or injury which was incurred 
in or aggravated by active military, naval, or 
air service; or 

(5) from which a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War is suffering. 

(c) Dental services and related appli- 
ances for a dental condition or disability 
described in clause (2) of subsection (b) of 
this section shall be furnished on a one- 
time completion basis, unless the services 
rendered on a onetime completion basis are 
found unacceptable within the limitations 
of good professional standards, in which 
event such additional services may be af- 
forded as are required to complete profes- 
sionally acceptable treatment. 

(d) Dental appliances, wheelchairs, arti- 
ficial limbs, trusses, special clothing, and 
similar appliances to be furnished by the 
Administrator under this section may be pro- 
cured by him either by purchase or by manu- 
facture, whichever he determines may be ad- 
vantageous and reasonably necessary. 

(e) Any disability of a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War shall be considered, 
for the purposes of this section and out- 
patient medical services under section 524, 
to be a service-connected disability incurred 
or aggravated during a period of war. 


Fitting and training in use of prosthetic 
appliances 

Sec. 513. Any veteran who is entitled to a 
prosthetic appliance shall be furnished such 
fitting and training, including institutional 
training, in the use of such appliance as may 
be necessary, whether in a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facility or other training institu- 
tion, or by outpatient treatment, including 
such service under contract, and including 
necessary travel expenses to and from nis 
home to such hospital or training institu- 
tion, 

Seeing-eye dogs 
Sec. 514. The Administrator may pro- 
vide seeing-eye or guide dogs trained for the 
aid of the blind to veterans who are en- 
titled to disability compensation, and he 
may pay all necessary travel expenses to and 
from their homes and incurred in becom- 
ing adjusted to such seeing-eye or guide 
dogs. The Administrator may also provide 
such veterans with mechanical-electronic 
equipment for aiding them in overcoming 
the handicap of blindness. 
Tobacco for hospitalized veterans 

Sec. 515. The Administrator may furnish 
tobacco to veterans receiving hospital or 
domiciliary care. 
Part C—Miscellaneous provisions relating to 

hospital care and medical treatment of 

veterans 


Power to make rules and regulations 

Sec. 521. The Administrator shall pre- 
scribed— . 

(1) such rules and procedure governing 
the furnishing of hospital and domiciliary 
care as he may deem proper and necessary; 

(2) limitations in connection with the 
furnishing of hospital and domiciliary care; 
and 

(3) such rules and regulations as he deems 
necessary in order to promote good conduct 
on the part of persons who are receiving 
hospital or domiciliary care in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities. 
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Statement under oath 


Sec. 522. For the p of section 510 
(a) (1) and section 510 (b) (2), the state- 
ment under oath of an applicant on such 
form as may be prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator shall be accepted as sufficient evidence 
of inability to defray necessary expenses. 

Furnishing of clothing 

Sec. 523. The Administrator shall not fur- 
nish clothing to persons who are in Veteran’s 
Administration facilities, except (1) where 
the furnishing of such clothing to indigent 
persons is necessary to protect health or 
sanitation, and (2) where he furnishes vet- 
erans with special clothing made necessary 
by the wearing of prosthetic appliances. 


Hospital care and medical services abroad 


Sec. 524. The Administrator shall not fur- 
nish hospital or domiciliary care or medical 
services outside the continental limits of the 
United States, or a Territory, Commonwealth, 
or possession of the United States, except 
that he may furnish necessary hospital care 
and medical services for service-connected 
disabilities incurred during a period of war 
to veterans who are citizens of the United 
States temporarily sojourning or residing 
abroad. 


Arrests for crimes in hospital and domiciliary 
reservations 


Sec. 525. For the purpose of maintaining 
law and order and of protecting persons and 
property at hospitals and domiciliaries of 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Adminis- 
trator may designate at such hospitals and 
domiciliaries persons who shall have author- 
ity to make arrests for any crime or offense 
against the United States committed on the 
reservation of the hospital or domiciliary. 
Any person so arrested shall be taken forth- 
with before the nearest United States com- 
missioner within whose jurisdiction the hos- 
pital is located. 


Reimbursement for loss of personal 
effects by fire 


Sec. 526. The Administrator shall, under 
regulations which he shall prescribe, reim- 
burse veterans in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals and domiciliaries for any loss of 
personal effects sustained by fire while such 
effects were stored in designated locations in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals or domi- 
ciliaries. 


Persons eligible under prior law 


Sec. 527. Persons who have a status which 
would, under the laws in effect on the day 
before the effective date of this act, entitle 
them to the medical services, hospital and 
domiciliary care, and other benefits provided 
for in this title, but who do not meet the 
service requirements contained in this title, 
shall be entitled to such benefits notwith- 
standing failure to meet such service require- 
ments. 


TITLE VI—SPECIALLY ADAPTED HOUSING FOR 
DISABLED VETERANS 


Veterans eligible for assistance 


Src. 601. The Administrator is authorized, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
to assist any veteran who is entitled to com- 
pensation under title III of this act, based 
on service after April 20, 1898, for permanent 
and total service-connected disability due to 
‘the loss, or loss of use, by reason of amputa- 
tion, ankylosis, progressive muscular dys- 
trophies, or paralysis of both lower ex- 
tremities, such as to preclude locomotion 
without the aid of braces, crutches, canes, 
or a wheel chair, in acquiring a suit- 
able housing unit with special fixtures or 
movable facilities made necessary by the 
nature of the veteran’s disability, and neces- 
sary land therefor. The regulations of the 
Administrator shall include, but not be 
limited to, provisions requiring findings that 
(1) it is medically feasible for such veteran 
to reside in the proposed housing unit and 
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in the proposed locality; (2) the proposed 
housing unit bears a proper relation to the 
veteran’s present and anticipated income and 
expenses; and (3) the nature and condition 
of the proposed housing unit are such as to 
be suitable to the veteran's needs for dwelling 
purposes. 
Limitations on assistance furnished 


Src. 602. The assistance authorized by sec- 
tion 601 shall be limited in the case of any 
veteran to one housing unit, and necessary 
land therefor, and shall be afforded under 
one of the following plans, at the option of 
the veteran, but shall not exceed $10,000 in 
any one case— 

(1) where the veteran elects to construct a 
housing unit on land to be acquired by him, 
the Administrator shall pay not to exceed 
50 percent of the total cost to the veteran 
of (A) the housing unit and (B) the neces- 
sary land upon which it is to be situated; 

(2) where the veteran elects to construct 
a housing unit on land acquired by him prior 
to application for assistance under this title, 
the Administrator shall pay not to exceed the 
smaller of the following sums: (A) 50 per- 
cent of the total cost to the veteran of the 
housing unit and the land necessary for such 
housing unit, or (B) 50 percent of the cost 
to the veteran of the housing unit plus the 
full amount of the unpaid balance, if any, 
of the cost to the veteran of the land neces- 
sary for such housing unit; 

(3) where the veteran elects to remodel 
a dwelling, which is not adapted to the re- 
quirements of his disability, acquired by him 
prior to application for assistance under this 
title, the Administrator shall pay not to 
exceed the total of (A) 50 percent of the 
cost to the veteran of such remodeling, plus 
(B) the smaller of the following sums: (i) 50 
percent of the cost to the veteran of such 
dwelling and the necessary land upon which 
it is situated, or (il) the full amount of the 
unpaid balance, if any, of the cost to the 
veteran of such dwelling and the necessary 
land upon which it is situated; and 

(4) where the veteran has acquired a suit- 
able housing unit, the Administrator shall 
pay not to exceed the smaller of the follow- 
ing sums: (A) 50 percent of the cost to the 
veteran of such housing unit and the neces- 
sary land upon which it is situated, or (B) 
the full amount of the unpaid balance, if 
any, of the cost to the veteran of such hous- 
ing unit and the necessary land upon which 
it is situated. 


Furnishing of plans and specifications 

Sec. 603. The Administrator is authorized 
to furnish to veterans eligible for assistance 
under this title, without cost to the veterans, 
model plans and specifications of suitable 
housing units. 
Benefits additional to benefits under other 

laws 

Sec, 604. Any veteran who accepts the ben- 
efits of this title shall not by reason thereof 
be denied the benefits of title ITI of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; however, 
the assistance authorized by this title shall 
not be available to any veteran who has re- 
ceived financial assistance under part LX of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a). 

Nonliability of United States 

Sec. 605. The Government of the United 
States shall have no liability in connection 
with any housing unit, or necessary land 
therefor, acquired under the provisions of 
this title. 
TITLE VII—AUTOMOBILES FOR DISABLED VETERANS 

Veterans eligible for assistance 

Sec. 701. (a) The Administrator, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, shall 
provide or assist in providing an automobile 
or other conveyance by paying not to exceed 
$1,600 on the purchase price, including 
equipment with such special attachments 
and devices as the Administrator may deem 
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necessary, for each veteran who is entitled to 
compensation under title III of this act for 
any of the following due to disability in- 
curred in or aggravated by active military, 
naval, or air service during World War II 
or the Korean conflict: 

(1) Loss or permanent loss of use of one 
or both feet; 

(2) Loss or permanent loss of use of one 
or both hands; 

(3) Permanent impairment of vision of 
both eyes of the following status: Central 
visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better 
eye, with corrective glasses, or central visual 
acuity of more than 20/200 if there is a field 
defect in which the peripheral field has con- 
tracted to such an extent that the widest 
diameter of visual field subtends an angular 
distance no greater than 20 degrees in the 
better eye. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “World War II“ includes, in the case of 
any veteran, any period of continuous service 
performed by him after December 31, 1946, 
and before July 26, 1947, if such period began 
before January 1, 1947. 


Limitation on types of assistance furnished 
and veterans otherwise entitled 

Sec. 702. No payment shall be made under 
this title for the repair, maintenance, or re- 
placement of any such automobile or other 
conveyance and no veteran shall be given 
an automobile or other conveyance until it 
is established to the satisfaction of the Ad- 
ministrator that such veteran will be able 
to operate such automobile or other convey- 
ance in a manner consistent with his own 
safety and the safety of others and will be 
licensed to operate such automobile or other 
conveyance by the State of his residence or 
other proper licensing authority; however, a 
veteran who cannot qualify to operate a ve- 
hicle shall nevertheless be entitled to the 
payment of not to exceed $1,600 on the pur- 
chase price of an automobile or other con- 
veyance, as provided in section 701, to be 
operated for him by another person, but only 
if such veteran meets the other eligibility 
requirements of this title. 


Limitation on amounts paid by United States 


Sec. 703. The furnishing of such automo- 
bile or other conveyance, or the assisting 
therein, shall be accomplished by the Ad- 
ministrator paying the total purchase price, 
if not in excess of $1,600, or the amount of 
$1,600, if the total purchase price is in ex- 
cess of $1,600, to the seller from whom the 
veteran is purchasing under sales agreement 
between the seller and the veteran. 


Prohibition against duplication of benefits 


Sec. 704. (a) No veteran shall be entitled 
to receive more than one automobile or other 
conveyance under the provisions of this title. 

(b) No veteran who has received or who 
hereafter receives an automobile or other 
conveyance under (1) the provisions of the 
paragraph under the heading “Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration” in the First Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1947, (2) the act of Septem- 
ber 21, 1950 (64 Stat. 894), or (3) the act of 
October 20, 1951 (65 Stat. 574; 38 U. S. G., 
secs. 252a-252e), shall be entitled to receive 
an automobile or other conveyance under the 
provisions of this title. 


Applications 


Sec. 705. The benefits provided in this title 
shall not be available to any veteran who has 
not made application for such benefits to the 
Administrator within 5 years after the date 
of the veteran’s discharge or release from 
active service; except that in the case of any 
veteran whose loss or permanent loss of use 
of 1 or both feet, or 1 or both hands, or 
permanent impairment of vision, as specified 
in section 701, shall have occurred after his 
discharge or release from active service, ap- 
plication may be made within 3 years after 
the occurrence of such disability. Notwith- 
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standing the foregoing time limits, no other- 
wise eligible veteran shall be denied the ben- 
efits of this title who makes application with- 
in 1 year from the date on which his entitle- 
ment to compensation for loss or permanent 
loss of use of 1 or both feet, or 1 or both 
hands, or permanent impairment of vision, 
as specified in section 701, shall have been 
determined. 
TITLE VIII—BURIAL BENEFITS 
Flags 

Szc. 801. (a) The Administrator shall fur- 
nish a flag to drape the casket of each de- 
ceased veteran who— 

(1) was a veteran of any war; 

(2 had served at least one enlistment; or 

(3) had been discharged or released from 
the active military, naval, or air service for 
a disabiilty incurred or aggravated in line 
of duty. 

(b) After the burial of the veteran the flag 
so furnished shall be given to his next of 
kin. If no claim is made for the flag by the 
next of kin, it may be given, upon request, 
to a close friend or associate of the deceased 
veteran. If a flag is given to a close friend 
or associate of the deceased veteran, no flag 
shall be given to any other person on ac- 
count of the death of such veteran. 


Funeral expenses 

Src. 802. (a) Where a veteran dies who— 

(1) was a veteran of any war; 

(2) had been discharged from the active 
military, naval, or air service for a disability 
incurred or aggravated in line of duty; or 

3) was in receipt of disability compensa- 
tion; 
the Administrator, in his discretion having 
due regard to the circumstances in each case, 
may pay a sum not exceeding $150 to such 
person as he prescribes to cover the burial 
and funeral expenses of the deceased veteran 
and the expense of preparing the body and 
transporting it to the place of burial. 

(b) Except as hereafter provided in this 
subsection, no deduction shall be made from 
the burial allowance because of the veteran's 
net assets at the time of his death, or be- 
cause of any contribution from any source 
toward the burial and funeral expenses (in- 
cluding transportation) unless the amount 
of expenses incurred is covered by the 
amount actually paid therefor by the United 
States, a State, any agency or political subdi- 
vision of the United States or of a State, the 
employer of the deceased veteran, or a burial 
association. No claim shall be allowed for 
more than the difference between the entire 
amount of the expenses incurred, and the 
amount paid by any or all of the foregoing. 
The Administrator shall not deny or reduce 
the amount of the burial allowance otherwise 
payable because of a cash contribution made 
by a burial association to any person other 
than the person rendering burial and funeral 
services. The burial allowance or any part 
thereof shall not be paid in any case where 
specific provision is otherwise made for pay- 
ment of expenses of funeral, transportation, 
and interment under any other act. 


Death in Veterans’ Administration facility 


Sec. 803. (a) Where death occurs in a Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility to which the 
deacased was properly admitted for hospital 
or domiciliary care under authority of section 
510 or 511 (a) of this act, the Administrator 
shall pay the actual cost (not to exceed $150) 
of the burial and funeral. 

(b) In addition to the foregoing, when 
such a death occurs in the continental United 
States, the Administrator shall transport the 
body to the place of burial in the United 
States, or to the place of burial within Alaska 
if the deceased was a resident of Alaska who 
had been brought to the United States as a 
beneficiary of the Veterans’ Administration 
for hospital or domiciliary care. Where such 
a death occurs in a Territory, a Common- 
wealth, or a possession of the United States, 
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the Administrator shall transport the body 
to the place of burial within such Territory, 
Commonwealth, or possession. 

(c) Within the limits prescribed in sub- 
section (a), the Administrator may make 
contracts for burial and funeral services 
without regard to the laws requiring ad- 
vertisement for proposals for supplies and 
services for the Veterans’ Administration. 


Claims for reimbursement 


Src. 804. Applications for payments under 
section 802 must be filed within 2 years after 
the burial of the veteran. If a claimant's 
application is incomplete at the time it is 
originally submitted, the Administrator shall 
notify the applicant of the evidence neces- 
sary to complete the application. If such evi- 
dence is not received within 1 year from the 
date of such notification, no allowance may 
be paid. 


Persons eligible under prior law 


Sec. 805. The death of any person who had 
a status which would, under the laws in 
effect on the day before the effective date 
of this act, afford entitlement to the burial 
benefits and other benefits provided for in 
this title, but who did not meet the service 
requirements contained in this title, shall 
afford entitlement to such benefits, notwith- 
standing the failure of such person to meet 
such service requirements. 


TITLE IX—AFPLICATIONS, EFFECTIVE DATES, AND 
PAYMENTS 


Part A—Applications 
Claims and forms 


Sec. 901. (a) A specific claim in the form 
prescribed by the Administrator (or jointly 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under section 601 of the Service- 
men's and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act) 
must be filed in order for benefits to be paid 
or furnished to any individual under the 
laws administered by the Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration. 

(b) (1) A claim by a widow or child for 
compensation or dependency and indemnity 
compensation shall also be considered to be 
a claim for death pension and accrued bene- 
fits under section 921, and a claim by a 
widow or child for death pension shall be 
considered to be a claim for death compen- 
sation (or dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation) and accrued benefits under sec- 
tion 921. 

(2) A claim by a parent for compensation 
or dependency and indemnity compensation 
shall also be considered to be a claim for 
accrual benefits under section 921. 


Application forms furnished upon request 


Sec. 902. Upon request made in person or 
in writing by any person claiming or ap- 
plying for benefits under the laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Administrator shall furnish such person, 
free of all expense, all such printed instruc- 
tions and forms as may be necessary in es- 
tablishing such claim. 

Incomplete applications 

Sec. 903. (a) If a claimant’s application 
for benefits under the laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration is incomplete, 
the Administrator shall notify the claimant 
of the evidence necessary to complete the 
application, If such evidence is not received 
Within 1 year from the date of such notifi- 
cation, no benefits may be paid or furnished 
by reason of such application. 

(b) This section shall not apply to any 
application or claim for Government life 
insurance benefits, 

Disallowed claims 

Sec. 904. (a) Where a claim has been fi- 
nally disallowed, a later claim on the same 
factual basis, if supported by new and ma- 
terial evidence, shall have the attributes of 
a new claim, except that whenever any dis- 
allowed claim is reopened and thereafter 
allowed on the basis of new and material 
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evidence resulting from the correction of 
the military records of the proper service 
department under section 1552 of title 10 
of the United States Code, the effective date 
of commencement of the benefits so awarded 
shall be the date on which an application 
was filed for correction of the military record. 

(b) This section shall not apply to any 
application or claim for Government life 
insurance benefits. 


Part B—Effective dates 
Effective dates of awards 


Sec. 910. (a) Unless specifically provided 
otherwise in this title, the effective date of 
an award of compensation, dependency and 
indemnity compensation, or pension, shall 
be fixed in accordance with the facts found, 
but shall not be earlier than the date of 
receipt of application therefor. 

(b) The effective date of an award of dis- 
ability compensation to a veteran shall be 
the date of his discharge or release if ap- 
plication therefor is received within 1 year 
from such date of discharge or release. 

(c) The effective date of an award of death 
compensation, dependency and indemnity 
compensation, or death pension shall be the 
day after the date of death if application 
thereof is received within 1 year from such 
date of death. 

(d) The effective date of an award of de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation to a 
child shall be the date the child's entitle- 
ment arose if application therefor is received 
within 1 year from such date the entitle- 
ment arose. 

(e) Where a report or a finding of death 
of any person in the active military, naval, 
or air service has been made by the Secretary 
concerned, the effective date of an award of 
death compensation, dependency and indem- 
nity compensation, or death pension, as 
applicable, shall be the day after the date 
fixed by Secretary as the date of death in 
such report or finding, if application there- 
for is received within 1 year from the date 
such report or finding has been made; how- 
ever, such benefits shall not be payable to 
any person for any period for which such 
person has received, or was entitled to re- 
ceive, an allowance, allotment, or service 
pay of the deceased. 


Effective dates of increases 


Sec. 911. The effective date of an award of 
increased compensation, dependency and 
indemnity compensation, or pension 
(amending, reopening, or supplementing a 
previous award, authorizing any payments 
not previously authorized to the individual 
involved) shall be fixed in accordance with 
the facts found, but shall not be earlier than 
the date of receipt of evidence showing 
entitlement thereto. 


Effective dates of reductions and 
discontinuances 


Sec. 912. (a) Except as otherwise specified 
in this section, the effective date of reduc- 
tion or discontinuance of compensation, de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation, or 
pension shall be fixed in accordance with the 
facts found. 

(b) Where compensation, dependency and 
indemnity compensation, or pension has 
been awarded and a reduction or discontinu- 
ance is thereafter effected as to rates, such 
reduction or discontinuance shall be effec- 
tive the last day of the month in which 
the reduction or discontinuance is approved. 

(e) The effective date of a reduction or 
discontinuance of compensation, depend- 
ency, and indemnity compensation, or 
pension— 

(1) by reason of death, shall be the date 
of death; 

(2) by reason of marriage or remarriage, 
shall be the day before the date of marriage 
or remarriage; 

(3) by reason of attaining age 18 (or 21, 
as applicable), shall be the day before the 
18th (or 21st) birthday; 
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(4) by reason of fraud on the part of 
the beneficiary, or with his knowledge, shall 
be the effective date of the award; and 

(5) by reason of receipt of active service 
pay or retirement pay, shall be the day 
before the date such pay began. 


Part C—Payment of benefits 
Payment of benefits by check; delivery 


Sec. 920. (a) Monetary benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration shall be paid by checks drawn, 
pursuant to certification by the Administra- 
tor, by the Secretary of the Treasury in such 
form as to protect the United States against 
loss, and payable by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Such checks shall be payable 
without separate vouchers or receipts except 
in any case in which the Administrator may 
consider a voucher necessary for the protec- 
tion of the Government. Such checks shall 
be transmitted by mail to the payee thereof 
at his last-known address, and the envelope 
or cover thereof may bear an appropriate 
notice of the prohibition set forth in subsec- 
tion (b). 

(b) Postmasters, delivery clerks, letter 
carriers, and all other postal employees are 
prohibited from delivering any mail ad- 
dressed by the United States and containing 
any such check to any person whomsoever, 
if he has died or moved, or in the case of a 
widow, if the postal employee believes that 
she has remarried (unless the mail is ad- 
dressed to her in the name she has acquired 
by her remarriage). The preceding sentence 
shall apply in the case of checks in payment 
of benefits other than pension, compensa- 
tion, dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion, and insurance, only insofar as the Ad- 
ministrator deems it necessary to protect 
the United States against loss. 

(c) Whenever mail is not delivered because 
of the prohibition of subsection (b), such 
mail shall be returned forthwith by the post- 
master with a statement of the reason for so 
doing, and if because of death or remarriage, 
the date thereof, if known. Checks returned 
under this subsection because of death or 
remarriage shall be canceled. 


Payment of accrued benefits upon death of a 
beneficiary 


Sec. 921. (a) Pension, compensation, de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation, re- 
tirement pay, subsistence allowance, educa- 
tion and training allowance, speciai training 
allowance, and educational assistance allow- 
ance to which an individual was entitled at 
his death under ẹxisting ratings or decisions, 
or those based on evidence in the file at date 
of death (hereafter in this section and sec- 
tion 922 referred to as “accrued benefits”) 
and due and unpaid for a period not to exceed 
1 year, shall, upon the death of such indi- 
vidual be paid as follows: 

(1) Upon the death of a person receiving 
an apportioned share of benefits payable to 
a veteran, all or any part of such benefits to 
the veteran or to any other dependent or 
dependents of the veteran, as may be deter- 
mined by the Administrator; 

(2) Upon the death of a veteran, to the 
living person first listed below: 

(A) His spouse; 

(B) His children (in equal shares); 

(C) His dependent parents (in equal 
shares) ; 

(3) Upon the death of a widow or remar- 
ried widow, to the children of the deceased 
veteran; 

(4) Upon the death of a child, to the sur- 
viving children of the veteran who are en- 
titled to death compensation, dependency 
and indemnity compensation, or death pen- 
sion; and 

(5) In all other cases, only so much of the 
accrued benefits may be paid as may be nec- 
essary to reimburse the person who bore the 
expense of last sickness and burial. 

(b) No part of any accrued benefits shall 
be used to reimburse any political subdivi- 
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sion of the United States for expenses in- 
curred in the last sickness or burial of any 
beneficiary. 

(c) Applications for accrued benefits must 
be filed within 1 year after the date of death, 
If a claimant’s application is incomplete at 
the time it is originally submitted, the Ad- 
ministrator shall notify the claimant of the 
evidence necessary to complete the applica- 
tion. If such evidence is not received within 
1 year from the date of such notification, no 
accrued benefits may be paid. 


Cancellation of checks mailed to deceased 
payees 

Sec. 922. A check received by a payee in 
payment of accrued benefits shall, if the 
payee died on or after the last day of the 
period covered by the check, be returned to 
the Veterans’ Administration and canceled, 
unless negotiated by the payee or the duly 
appointed representative of his estate. The 
amount represented by such check, or any 
amount recovered by reason of improper ne- 
gotiation of any such check, shall be payable 
in the manner provided in section 921, with- 
out regard to section 921 (c). Any amount 
not paid in the manner provided in section 
921 shall be paid upon settlement by the 
General Accounting Office to the estate of the 
deceased payee unless the estate will escheat, 


TITLE X—SPECIAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
BENEFITS 


Nonassignability and exempt status of 
benefits 


Sec. 1001. (a) Payments of benefits due or 
to become due under any law administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration shall not be 
assignable except to the extent specifically 
authorized by law, and such payments made 
to, or on account of, a beneficiary shall be 
exempt from taxation, shall be exempt from 
the claim of creditors, and shall not be liable 
to attachment, levy, or seizure by or under 
any legal or equitable process whatever, 
either before or after receipt by the bene- 
ficiary. The preceding sentence shall not 
apply to claims of the United States arising 
under such laws nor shall the exemption 
therein contained as to taxation extend to 
any property purchased in part or wholly out 
of such payments. The provisions of this 
section shall not be construed to prohibit the 
assignment by any person to whom con- 
verted insurarice shall be payable under title 
III of the World War Veterans’ Act of 1924 of 
his interest in such insurance to any other 
member of the permitted class of beneficiaries 
or the assignment, otherwise authorized, of 
insurance under the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940, or of indemnity under 
the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951. 

(b) This section shall prohibit the collec- 
tion by setoff or otherwise out of any benefits 
payable pursuant to any law administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration and relating to 
veterans, their estates, or their dependents, 
of any claim of the United States or any 
agency thereof against (1) any person other 
than the indebted beneficiary or his estate; 
or (2) any beneficiary or his estate except 
amounts due the United States by such bene- 
ficiary or his estate by reason of overpay- 
ments or illegal payments made under such 
laws to such beneficiary or his estate or to 
his dependents as such. If the benefits re- 
ferred to in the preceding sentence are in- 
surance payable by reason of yearly renew- 
able term or of United States Government 
life (converted) insurance or of National 
Service Life Insurance, issued by the United 
States, the exemption provided in this sec- 
tion shall not apply to indebtedness existing 
against the particular insurance contract 
upon the maturity of which the claim is 
based, whether such indebtedness is in the 
form of liens to secure unpaid premiums or 
loans, or interest on such premiums or loans, 
or indebtedness arising from overpayments 
of dividends, refunds, loans, or other insur- 
ance benefits. 
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(c) Notwithstanding subsection (a), pay- 
ments of benefits under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration shall not be 
exempt from levy under subchapter D of 
chapter 64 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to seizure of property for col- 
lection of taxes). 


Waiver of recovery of overpayments 


Sec. 1002. (a) There shall be no recovery of 
overpayments of any benefits (except sery- 
icemen's indemnity) under any of the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion from any person who, in the judgment 
of the Administrator, is without fault on his 
part, and where, in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator, such recovery would defeat the 
purpose of benefits otherwise authorized or 
would be against equity and good conscience. 

(b) No certifying or disbursing officer shall 
be liable for any amount paid to any person 
where the recovery of such amount is waived 
under subsection (a). 


Certain bars to benefits 


Sec. 1003. (a) The discharge or dismissal 
by reason of the sentence of a general court- 
martial of any person from the Armed Forces, 
or the discharge of any such person on the 
ground that he was a conscientious objector 
who refused to perform military duty or re- 
fused to wear the uniform or otherwise to 
comply with lawful orders of competent mili- 
tary authority, or as a deserter, or of an offi- 
cer by the acceptance of his resignation for 
the good of the service, or (except as pro- 
vided in subsection (c)) the discharge of any 
individual during a period of hostilities as 
an alien, shall bar all rights of such person 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration based upon the period of 
service from which discharged or dismissed. 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a), if it 
is established to the satisfaction of the Ad- 
ministrator that, at the time of the commis- 
sion of an offense leading to his court- 
martial, discharge, or resignation, any person 
was insane, such person shall not be pre- 
cluded from benefits under laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration based 
upon the period of service from which he was 
separated. 

(c) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
alien whose service was honest and faithful, 
and who was not discharged on his own 
application or solicitation as an alien. 

(d) This section shall not apply to any 
war-risk insurance, Government (converted) 
or national service life insurance policy. 


Prohibition against duplication of benefits 


Sec. 1004. (a) Except to the extent that 
retirement pay is waived under other laws, 
not more than one award of pension, com- 
pensation, emergency officers’, regular, or re- 
serve retirement pay, or initial award of 
naval pension granted after July 13, 1943, 
shall be made concurrently to any person 
based on his own service. 

(b) The receipt of pension, compensation, 
or dependency and indemnity compensation 
by a widow, child, or parent on account of 
the death of any person, or receipt by any 
person of pension or compensation on ac- 
count of his own service, shall not bar the 
payment of pension, compensation, or de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation on 
account of the death or disability of any 
other person. 


(c) Pension, compensation, or retirement 
pay on account of his own service shall not 
be paid to any person for any period for 
which he receives active service pay. 


Waiver of retired pay 


Sec. 1005. Any person who is receiving pay 
pursuant to any provision of law relating to 
the retirement of persons in the regular 
military, naval, or air service, or relating to 
retirement from any reserve component of 
the military, naval, or air service for dis- 
ability, and who would be eligible to receive 
pension or compensation under the laws ad- 
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ministered by the Veterans’ Administration if 
he were not receiving such retired pay, shall 
be entitled to receive such pension or com- 
pensation upon the filing by such person 
with the department by which such retired 
pay is paid of a waiver of so much of his 
retired pay as is equal in amount to such 
pension or compensation. To prevent du- 
plication of payments, the department with 
which any such waiver is filed shall notify 
the Veterans’ Administration of the receipt 
of such waiver, the amount waived, and the 
effective date of the reduction in retired pay. 


Renouncement of right to benefits 


Sec. 1006. (a) Any person entitled to pen- 
sion, compensation, or dependency and in- 
demnity compensation under any of the 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration may renounce his right thereto. 
The application renouncing the right shall be 
in writing over the person’s signature. Upon 
the filing of such an application, payment of 
such benefits and the right thereto shall be 
terminated, and such person shall be denied 
any and all rights thereto from such filing. 

(b) Renunciation of rights under subsec- 
tion (a) or under prior law on this subject 
shall not preclude any person from filing a 
new application for pension, compensation, 
or dependency and indemnity compensation 
at a later date, but such new application shall 
be treated as an original application, and no 
payments shall be made for any period before 
the date such new application is filed. 

Apportionment of benefits 

Sec. 1007. (a) All or any part of the com- 
pensation, pension, or emergency officers re- 
tirement pay payable on account of any vet- 
eran may— 

(1) if the veteran is being furnished hos- 
pital treatment, institutional, or domiciliary 
care by the United States, or any political 
subdivision thereof, be apportioned on be- 
half of his wife, children, or dependent par- 
ents; and 

(2) if the veteran is not living with his 
wife, or if his children are not in his custody, 
be apportioned as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator. 

(b) Where any of the children of a de- 
ceased veteran are not in the custody of the 
veteran's widow, the pension, compensation, 
or dependency and indemnity compensation 
otherwise payable to the widow may be ap- 
portioned as prescribed by the Administrator. 


Withholding benefits of persons in territory 
of the enemy 

Sec. 1008. (a) When any alien entitled to 
gratuitous benefits under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration is located in 
territory of, or under military control of, an 
enemy of the United States or of any of its 
allies, any award of such benefits in favor of 
such alien shall be terminated forthwith. 

(b) Any alien whose award is terminated 
under subsection (a) shall. not thereafter 
be entitled to any such gratuitous bene- 
fits except upon the filing of a new claim, 
accompanied by evidence satisfactory to the 
Administrator showing that such alien was 
not guilty of mutiny, treason, sabotage, or 
rendering assistance to such enemy. Except 
as provided in section 2106, such gratuitous 
benefits shall not be paid for any period be- 
fore the date the new claim is filed. 

(c) While such alien is located in territory 
of, or under military control of, an enemy 
of the United States or any of its allies, the 
Administrator, in his discretion, may appor- 
tion and pay any part of such benefits to the 
dependents of such alien. No dependent of 
such alien shall receive benefits by reason 
of this subsection in excess of the amount 
to which he would be entitled if such alien 
were dead. 

TITLE XI—PENAL AND FORFEITURE PROVISIONS 
Misappropriation by fiduciaries 


Sec. 1101. (a) Whoever, being a guardian, 
curator, conservator, committee, or person 
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legally vested with the responsibility or care 
of a claimant or his estate, or any other per- 
son having charge and custody in a fiduciary 
capacity of money heretofore or hereafter 
paid under any of the laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration for the benefit 
of any minor, incompetent, or other bene- 
ficiary, shall lend, borrow, pledge, hypothe- 
cate, use, or exchange for other funds or 
property, except as authorized by law, or em- 
bezzle or in any manner misappropriate any 
such money or property derived therefrom 
in whole or in part and coming into his con- 
trol in any manner whatever in the execu- 
tion of his trust, or under color of his office 
or service as such fiduciary, shall be fined 
not more than 82,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 5 years, or both. 

(b) Any willful neglect or refusal to make 
and file proper accountings or reports con- 
cerning such money or property as required 
by law shall be taken to be sufficient evidence 
prima facie of such embezzlement or misap- 
propriation. 

Fraudulent acceptance of payments 


Sec. 1102. (a) Any person entitled to 
monetary benefits under any of the laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration 
whose right to payment thereof ceases upon 
the happening of any contingency, who 
thereafter fraudulently accepts any such pay- 
ment, shall be fined not more than $2,000, 
or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 

(b) Whoever obtains or receives any money 
or check under any of the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration without be- 
ing entitled to it, and with intent to defraud 
the United States or any beneficiary of the 
United States, shall be fined not more than 
82.000. or imprisoned not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

Forfeiture for fraud 


Sec. 1103. (a) Whoever knowingly makes 
or causes to be made or conspires, combines, 
aids, or assists in, agrees to, arranges for, or 
in any way procures the making or presenta- 
tion of a false or fraudulent affidavit, decla- 
ration, certificate, statement, voucher, or 
paper, concerning any claim for benefits un- 
der any of the laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration (except laws per- 
taining to insurance benefits) shall forfeit 
all rights, claims, and benefits under all laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion (except laws pertaining to insurance 
benefits). 

(b) Whenever a veteran entitled to dis- 
ability compensation has forfeited his right 
to such compensation under section 504 of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, section 
15 of Public, No. 2, 73d Congress, or this sec- 
tion, the compensation payable but for the 
forfeiture shall thereafter be paid to his 
wife, children, and parents. Payments made 
to a wife, children, and parents under the 
preceding sentence shall not exceed the 
amounts payable to each if the veteran had 
died from service-connected disability. No 
wife, child, or parent who participated in the 
fraud for which forfeiture was imposed shall 
receive any payment by reason of this sub- 
section. 

(c) Forfeiture of benefits by a veteran un- 
der this section or prior law on such subject 
shall not prohibit payment of the burial al- 
lowance, death compensation, dependency 
and indemnity compensation, or death pen- 
sion in the event of his death. 

Forfeiture for treason 

Sec. 1104. (a) Any person shown by evi- 
dence satisfactory to the Administrator to be 
guilty of mutiny, treason, sabotage, or ren- 
dering assistance to an enemy of the United 
States or of its allies shall forfeit all accrued 
or future gratuitous benefits under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration. 

(b) The Administrator, in his discretion, 
may apportion and pay any part of benefits 
forfeited under subsection (a) to the de- 
pendents of the person forfeiting such bene- 
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fits. No dependent of any person shall re- 
ceive benefits by reason of this subsection in 
excess of the amount to which he would be 
entitled if such person were dead. 


TITLE XII—DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION AND 
FURNISHING COPIES OF RECORDS; INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 

Part A—Disclosure of information 
Confidential nature of claims 

Sec. 1201. All files, records, reports, and 
other papers and documents pertaining to 
any claim under any of the laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration shall 
be confidential and privileged, and no dis- 
closure thereof shall be made except as fol- 
lows: 

(1) To a claimant or his duly authorized 
agent or representative as to matters con- 
cerning himself alone when, in the judgment 
of the Administrator, such disclosure would 
not be injurious to the physical or mental 
health of the claimant; 

(2) When required by process of a United 
States court to be produced in any suit or 
proceeding therein pending or when such 
production is deemed by the Administrator 
to be necessary in any suit or proceeding 
brought under the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, or the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940; 

(3) When required by any department or 
other agency of the United States Govern- 
ment; 

(4) In all proceedings in the nature of an 
inquest into the mental competency of a 
claimant; 

(5) In any judicial proceeding when in 
the judgment of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs such disclosure is deemed nec- 
essary and proper; 

(6) The amount of pension, compensation, 
or dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion of any beneficiary shall be made known 
to any person who applies for such informa- 
tion, and the Administrator, with the 
approval of the President, upon determina- 
tion that the public interest warrants or re- 
quires, may, at any time and in any man- 
ner, publish any or all information of record 
pertaining to any claim; 

(7) The Administrator in his discretion 
may authorize an inspection of Veterans’ 
Administration records by duly authorized 
representatives of ed organizations; 

(8) The Administrator may release infor- 
mation, statistics, or reports to individuals 
or organizations when in his judgment such 
release would serve a useful purpose. 

Furnishing of records 

Sec. 1202. (a) Any person desiring a copy 
of any record, paper, and so forth, in the 
custody of the Veterans’ Administration, 
which may be disclosed under section 1201, 
must make written application therefor to 
the Veterans’ Administration, stating spe- 
cifically: 

(1) The particular record, paper, and so 
forth, a copy of which is desired and whether 
certified or uncertified; and 

(2) The purpose for which such copy is 
desired to be used. 

(b) The Administrator is authorized to fix 
a schedule of fees for copies and certification 
of such records. 

Part B—Investigations 
Authority to issue subpenas 

Sec. 1211. For the purposes of the laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Administrator, and those employees to 
whom the Administrator may delegate such 
authority, to the extent of the authority so 
delegated, shall have the power to issue sub- 
penas for and compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses within a radius of 100 miles from the 
place of hearing, to require the production of 
books, papers, documents, and other evi- 
dence, to take affidavits, to administer oaths 
and affirmations, to aid claimants in the 
preparation and presentation of claims, and 
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to make investigations and examine wit- 
nesses upon any matter within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Voterans’ Administration. Any 
person required by such subpena to attend 
as a witness shall be allowed and paid the 
same fees and mileage as are paid witnesses 
in the district courts of the United States. 


Validity of affidavits 


Src. 1212. Any such oath, affirmation, affi- 
davit, or examination, when certified under 
the hand of any such employee by whom it 
was administered or taken and authenti- 
cated by the seal of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, may be offered or used in any court 
of the United States and without further 
proof of the identity or authority of such 
employee shall have like force and effect as 
if administered or taken before a clerk of 
such court. 


Disobedience to subpena 


Sec. 1213. In case of disobedience to any 
such subpena, the aid of any district court 
of the United States may be invoked in re- 
quiring the attendance and testimony of wit- 
messes and the production of documentary 
evidence, and such court within the juris- 
diction of which the inquiry is carried on 
may, in case of contumacy or refusal to obey 
a subpena issued to any officer, agent, or em- 
ployee of any corporation or to any other per- 
son, issue an order requiring such corpora- 
tion or other person to appear or to give evi- 
dence touching the matter in question; and 
any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. 


TITLE XINI—BOARD OF VETERANS! APPEALS 
Composition of Board of Veterans’ Appeals 


Sec. 1301. (a) There shall be in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration a Board of Veterans“ 
Appeals (hereafter in this title referred to as 
the Board“) under the administrative con- 
trol and supervision of a Chairman directly 
responsible to the Administrator. The Board 
shall consist of a Chairman, a Vice Chair- 
man, such number (not more than 50) of 
associate members as may be found neces- 
sary, and such other professional, adminis- 
trative, clerical, and stenographic personnel 
as are necessary in conducting hearings and 
considering and disposing of appeals prop- 
erly before the Board 

(b) Members of the Board (including the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman) shall be ap- 
pointed by the Administrator with the ap- 
proval of the President. 


Assignment of members of Board 


Sec. 1302. The Chairman may from time to 
time divide the Board into sections of three 
members, assign the members of the Board 
thereto, and designate the Chief thereof. If 
a section as a result of a vacancy or absence 
or inability of a member assigned thereto to 
serve thereon is composed of a number of 
members less than designated for the section, 
the Chairman may assign other members to 
the section or direct the section to proceed 
with the transaction of business without 
awaiting any additional assignment of mem- 
bers thereto. A hearing docket shall be 
maintained and formal recorded hearings 
shall be held by such associate member or 
members as the Chairman may designate, the 
associate member or members being of the 
section which will make final determination 
in the claim. A section of the Board shall 
make a determination on any proceeding in- 
stituted before the Board and on any motion 
in connection therewith assigned to such 
section by the Chairman and shall make a 
report of any such determination, which re- 
port shall constitute its final disposition of 
the proceeding. 

Determinations by the Board 


Sec. 1303. (a) The determination of the 
section, when unanimously concurred in by 
the members of the section, shall be the final 
determination of the Board, except that the 
Board on its own motion may correct an 
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obvious error in the record, or may upon the 
basis of additional official information from 
the service department concerned reach a 
contrary conclusion, 

(b) When there is a disagreement among 
the members of the section the concurrence 
of the chairman with the majority of mem- 
bers of such section shall constitute the final 
determination of the Board, except that the 
Board on its own motion may correct an 
obvious error in the record, or may upon the 
basis of additional official information from 
the service department concerned reach a 
contrary conclusion. 


Jurisdiction of the Board 


Sec. 1304. (a) All questions on claims in- 
volving benefits under the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration shall be sub- 
ject to one review on appeal to the Ad- 
ministrator. Final decisions on such appeals 
shall be made by the Board. 

(b) When a claim is disallowed by the 
Board, it may not thereafter be reopened and 
allowed, and no claim based upon the same 
factual basis shall be considered; however, 
where subsequent to disallowance of a claim, 
new and material evidence in the form of 
official reports from the proper service de- 
partment is secured, the Board may author- 
ize the reopening of the claim and review 
of the former decision, 

(c) The Board shall be bound in its decl- 
sions by the regulations of the Veterans’ 
Administration, instructions of the Adminis- 
trator, and the precedent opinions of the 
chief law officer. 


Applications for review on appeal 


Sec. 1305. (a) Except in the case of simul- 
taneously contested claims, applications for 
review on appeal shall be filed within 1 year 
from the date of mailing of notice of the 
result of initial review or determination. 
Such applications must be filed with the 
activity which entered the denial. If such 
an application is timely filed, a reasonable 
time thereafter will be allowed, if requested, 
for the perfection of the appeal and the 
presentation of additional evidence before 
final determination or decision is made. Ap- 
plications postmarked before the expiration 
of the 1-year period will be accepted as 
timely filed. 

(b) If no application for review on ap- 
peal is filed in accordance with this title 
within the 1-year period, the action taken on 
initial review or determination shall hecome 
final and the claim will not thereafter be 
reopened or allowed, except that where sub- 
sequent to such disallowance new and ma- 
terial evidence in the form of official reports 
from the proper service department is se- 
cured the Administrator may authorize the 
reopening of the claim and review of the 
former decision. 

(c) (1) Application for review on appeal 
may be made in writing by the claimant, his 
legal guardian, or such accredited represent- 
ative, or authorized agent, as may be se- 
lected by him. Not more than one recog- 
nized organization or authorized agent will 
be recognized at any one time in the prose- 
cution of a claim. 

(2) Application for review on appeal may 
be made within the 1-year period prescribed 
by this section by such officials of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as may be designated 
by the Administrator. An application en- 
tered under this paragraph shall not operate 
to deprive the claimant of the right of review 
on appeal as provided in this title. 

(d) In each application for review on ap- 
peal the name and service of the veteran on 
account of whose service the claim is based 
must be stated, together with the number 
of the claim and the date of the action from 
which the appeal is taken. The application 
must clearly identify the benefit sought, 

(e) Each application for review on appeal 
should contain specific assignments of the 
alleged mistake of fact or error of law in the 
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adjudication of the claim. Any application 
which is insufficient may be dismissed. 


Docketing of appeals 

Sec. 1306. All cases received pursuant to 
application for review on appeal shall be 
considered and decided in regular order ac- 
cording to their places upon the docket; 
however, for cause shown a case may be ad- 
vanced on motion for earlier consideration 
and determination. Every such motion 
shall set forth succinctly the grounds upon 
which it is based. No such motion shall be 
granted except in cases involving interpreta- 
tion of law of general application affecting 
other claims, or for other sufficient cause 
shown. 


Simultaneously contested claims 

Sec. 1307. (a) In simultaneously con- 
tested claims where one is allowed and one 
rejected, the time allowed for the filing of 
an application for review on appeal shall be 
60 days from the date notice is mailed of the 
original action to the claimant to whom the 
action is adverse. In such cases the activity 
concerned shall promptly notify all parties 
in interest of the original action taken, ex- 
pressly inviting attention to the fact that an 
application for review on appeal will not be 
entertained unless filed within the 60-day 
period prescribed by this subsection, Such 
notices shall he forwarded to the parties in 
interest to the last known address of record. 

(b) Upon the filing of an application for 
review on appeal in simultaneously contested 
claims, all parties other than the applicant 
for review on appeal whose interests may be 
adversely affected by the decision, shall be 
notified of the substance thereof and allowed 
30 days from the date of mailing of such 
notice within which to file brief or argument 
in answer thereto before the record is for- 
warded on application for review of appeal. 
Such notice shall be forwarded to the last 
known address of record of the parties whose 
interests may be adversely affected, and such 
action shall constitute sufficient evidence of 
notice. 

Rejection of applications 


Sec. 1308. An application for review on 
appeal shall not be entertained unless it is 
in conformity with this title. 


TITLE XIV—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY 


Functions of department 


Src. 1401. There shall be in the Veterans’ 
Administration a Department of Medicine 
and Surgery under a Chief Medical Director. 
The functions of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery shall be those necessary for 
a complete medical and hospital service, as 
prescribed by the Administrator pursuant 
to this part and other statutory authority, 
for the medical care and treatment of 
veterans. 


Divisions of department 


Szc. 1402. The Department of Medicine 
and Surgery shall include the following: 
Office of the Chief Medical Director, Medical 
Service, Dental Service, Nursing Service, and 
Auxiliary Service. 


Appointments and compensation 


Sec. 1403. (a) The Office of the Chief 
Medical Director shall consist of the Chief 
Medical Director, one Deputy Chief Medical 
Director, not to exceed 8 Assistant Chief 
Medical Directors, and such other personnel 
and employees as uay be authorized by this 
part. 

(b) The Chief Medical Director shall be 
the Chief of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery and shall be directly responsible to 
the Administrator for the operations of the 
Department. He shall be a qualified doctor 
of medicine, appointed by the Administrator. 
During the period of his service as such, the 
Chief Medical Director shall be paid a salary 
of $17,800 a year. 
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(e) The Deputy Chief Medical Director 
shall be the principal assistant of the Chief 
Medical Director. He shall be a qualified 
doctor of medicine, appointed by the Admin- 
istrator. During the period of his service 
as such, the Deputy Chief Medical Director 
shall be paid a salary of $16,800 a year. 

(d) Each Assistant Chief Medical Director 
shall be appointed by the Administrator 
upon the recommendation of the Chief 
Medical Director and shall be paid a salary 
of $15,800. One Assistant Chief Medical Di- 
rector shall be a qualified doctor of dental 
surgery or dental medicine who shall be 
directly responsible to the Chief Medical 
Director for the operations of the Dental 
Service. Not to exceed twenty directors of 
service or chiefs of division, designated by 
the Chief Medical Director, shall, within the 
limitations otherwise prescribed in this 
title, be paid a salary of $13,225 minimum 
to $14,300 maximum. 

(e) The Director and Deputy Director of 
Nursing Service shall be qualified registered 
nurses, appointed by the Administrator and 
shall be responsible to the Chief Medical Di- 
rector for the operation of the Nursing 
Service. During the period of her service 
as such, the Director of Nursing Service shall 
be paid a salary of $11,610 a year and the 
Deputy Director shall be paid a salary of 
$10,320 a year. 

(f) The Administrator may appoint a chief 

` pharmacist, a chief dietitian, a chief physi- 
cal therapist, and a chief occupational thera- 
pist. During the period of his service as 
such, each chief shall be paid a salary of 
$10,320 a year. 

(g) Any appointment hereinabove pro- 
vided shall be for a period of 4 years subject 
to removal by the Administrator for cause. 

(h) Reappointments may be made for suc- 
cessive like periods. 

k Additional appointments 

Sec. 1404. There shall be appointed by the 
Administrator additional personnel as he 
may find necessary for the medical care of 
veterans, as follows: 

(1) Physicians, dentists, and nurses; 

(2) Managers, pharmacists, physical thera- 
pists, occupational therapists, dietitians, 
scientific personnel, such as pathologists, 
bacteriologists, chemists, biostatisticians, 
and other medical and dental technologists, 

Qualifications of appointees 

Sec. 1405. (a) Any person to be eligible for 
appointment in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery must— 

(1) be a citizen of the United States; 

(2) in the Medical Service— 

hold the degree of doctor of medicine or 
of doctor of osteopathy from a college or 
university approved by the Administrator, 
have completed an internship satisfactory to 
the Administrator, and be licensed to prac- 
tice medicine, surgery, or osteopathy in one 
of the States or Territories of the United 
States or in the District of Columbia; 

(3) in the Dental Service— 

hold the degree of doctor of dental surgery 
or dental medicine from a college or univer- 
sity approved by the Administrator, and be 
licensed to practice dentistry in one of the 
States or Territories of the United States or 

in the District of Columbia; 

(4) in the Nursing Service— 

have successfully completed a full course 
of nursing in a recognized school of nursing, 
approved by the Administrator, and be reg- 
istered as a graduate nurse in one of the 
States, Territories, or Commonwealths of the 
United States or in the District of Columbia; 

(5) in the Auxiliary Service— 

(A) manager of hospital, home, or center 

have such business and administrative ex- 
perience and qualifications as the Adminis- 
trator shall prescribe; 

(B) pharmacist— 

hold the degree of bachelor of science in 
pharmacy, or its equivalent, from a school of 
pharmacy approved by the Administrator, 
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and be registered as a pharmacist in one of 
the States, Territories, or Commonwealths 
of the United States or in the District of 
Columbia; 

(C) physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, dietitians, and other auxiliary 
employees shall have such scientific or tech- 
nical qualifications as the Administrator 
shall prescribe. 

(b) Persons may be appointed under this 
title while on terminal leave from the Armed 
Forces and may be paid for their services 
rendered under such appointment notwith- 
standing any law or regulation to the con- 
trary. 

Period of appointments; promotions 


Src. 1406. (a) Appointments of physi- 
cians, dentists, and nurses shall be made 
only after qualifications have been satis- 
factorily established in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Administrator, 
without regard to civil-service requirements. 

(b) Such appointments as described in 
subsection (a) of this section shall be for 
a probationary period of 3 years and the rec- 
ord of each person serving under such ap- 
pointment in the Medical, Dental, and Nurs- 
ing Services shall be reviewed from time to 
time by a board, appointed in accordance 
with regulations of the Administrator, and if 
said board shall find him not fully qualified 
and satisfactory he shall be separated from 
the service. 

(c) Promotions of physicians, dentists, 
and nurses shall be made only after exami- 
nation given in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Administrator. Automatic 
promotions within grade may be made in in- 
crements of the minimum pay of the grade 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Administrator. 

(d) In determining eligibility for rein- 
statement in Federal civil service of persons 
appointed to positions in the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, who at the time 
of appointment shall have a civil-service 
status, and whose employment in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery is ter- 
minated, the period of service performed in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
shall be included in computing the period 
of service under applicable Civil Service rules 
and regulations. 


Grades and pay scales 
Sec. 1407. (a) The grades and per an- 
num full-pay ranges for positions provided 
in paragraph (1) of section 1404 shall be as 
follows: 
Medical service 
Chief grade, $11,610 minimum to $12,685 
maximum. 
Senior grade, $10,320 minimum to $11,395 
maximum, 
Intermediate grade, $8,990 minimum to 
$10,065 maximum. 
Pull grade, $7,570 minimum to $8,645 maxi- 
mum, 
Associate grade, $6,390 minimum to $7,465 
maximum, 
Junior grade, $5,915 minimum to $6,720 
maximum, 
Dental service 
Chief grade, $11,610 minimum to $12,685 
maximum, 
Senior grade, $10,320 minimum to $11,395 
maximum. 
Intermediate grade, $8,990 minimum to 
$10,065 maximum. 
Full grade, $7,570 minimum to $8,645 maxi- 
mum. 
Associate grade, $6,390 minimum to $7,465 
maximum, 
Junior grade, $5,915 minimum to $6,720 
maximum, 
Nursing service 
Assistant Director, $7,570 minimum to $8,- 
645 maximum. 
Senior grade, $6,390 minimum to $7,465 
maximum. 
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Full grade, $5,440 minimum to $6,250 maxi- 
mum. 
Associate grade, $4,730 minimum to $5,590 
maximum. 
Junior grade, $4,025 minimum to $4,885 
maximum. 
Administration 


(b) Notwithstanding any law, Executive 
order, or regulation, the Administrator shall 
prescribe by regulation the hours and con- 
ditions of employment and leaves of absence 
of physicians, dentists, and nurses. 


Specialist ratings 


Src. 1408. (a) Within the restrictions 
herein imposed, the Chief Medical Director 
may rate any physician appointed under 
paragraph (1) of section 1404 as a medical 
or surgical specialist, and, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Assistant Chief Medical 
Director for Dentistry, may rate any doctor 
of dental surgery or dental medicine, ap- 
pointed under paragraph (1) of section 1404 
as a dental specialist; however, no person 
shall at any one time hold more than one 
such rating. 

(b) No person may be rated as a medical, 
surgical, or dental specialist unless he is 
certified as a specialist by an American spe- 
cialty board, recognized by the Administrator 
where such boards exist; or if no such boards 
exist, he has been examined and found 
qualified by a board appointed by the Chief 
Medical Director from specialists of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery holding 
ratings in the specialty to which the can- 
didate aspires. Whenever there are insuf- 
ficient specialists, rated in the proper special- 
ty. who are readily available to constitute 
such a board, the Chief Medical Director may 
substitute consultants with comparable 
qualifications employed under section 1414. 

(c) Any person, rated as a medical, sur- 
gical, or dental specialist under the pro- 
visions of this section shall retain such 
rating until it shall be withdrawn by the 
Chief Medical Director. The Chief Medical 
Director shall not withdraw any such rating 
until it shall have been determined by a 
board of specialists that the person holding 
such rating is no longer qualified in his 
specialty. 

(d) Any person, rated as a medical, sur- 
gical, or dental specialist under the provi- 
sions of this section or prior corresponding 
provisions of law, shall receive, in addition 
to his basic pay, an allowance equal to 25 
percent of such pay, but in no event shall 
the pay plus the allowance authorized by 
this subsection exceed $13,760 per annum. 


Retirement rights 


Sec. 1409. Persons appointed to the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery shall be 
subject to the provisions of and entitled to 
benefits under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. 

Disciplinary boards 

Sec. 1410. (a) The Chief Medical Director, 
under regulations prescribea by the Admin- 
istrator shall from time to time appoint 
boards to be known as disciplinary boards, 
each such board to consist of not less than 
3 nor more than 5 employees, senior in grade, 
‘of the Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
to determine, upon notice and fair hearing, 
charges of inaptitude, inefficiency, or mis- 
conduct of any person employed in a position 
provided in paragraph (1) of section 1404. 
When such charges Concern a dentist, the 
majority of employees on the disciplinary 
board shall be dentists. 

(b) The Administrator shall appoint the 
chairman and secretary of the board, each of 
whom shall have authority to administer 
oaths. 

(c) The Chief Medical Director may desig- 
nate or appoint one or more investigators, to 
assist each disciplinary board in the collec- 
tion and presentation of evidence. Any per- 
son answering to charges before a discipli- 
nary board may be represented by counsel 
of his own choosing. 
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(d) A disciplinary board, when in its Judg- 
ment charges are sustained, shall recommend 
to the Administrator suitable disciplinary 
action, within limitation prescribed by the 
Administrator, which shall include repri- 
mand, suspension without pay, reduction in 
grade, and discharge from the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of such person. The 
Administrator shall either approve the rec- 
ommendation of the board, approve such rec- 
ommendation with modification or excep- 
tion, approve such recommendation and 
suspend further action at the time, or dis- 
approve such recommendation. He shall 
cause to be executed such action as he ap- 
proves. The decision of the Administrator 
shall be final. 


Appointment of additional employees 


Sec. 1411. There shall be appointed by the 
Administrator under civil-service laws, rules, 
and regulations, such additional employees, 
other than those provided in section 1403, 
paragraph (1) of section 1404, and those spec- 
ified in section 1414, as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 

Medical advisory group 

Sec. 1412. The Administrator shall estab- 
lish a special medical advisory group com- 
posed of members of the medical, dental, and 
allied scientific professions, nominated by 
the Chief Medical Director, whose duties 
shall be to advise the Administrator, through 
the Chief Medical Director, and the Chief 
Medical Director direct, relative to the care 
and treatment of disabled veterans, and other 
matters pertinent to the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. The special medical 
advisory group shall conduct regular calendar 
quarterly meetings. The number, terms of 
service, compensation, and allowances to 
members of such advisory group shall be in 
accord with existing law and regulations. 

Travel expenses of employees 

Sec. 1413. (a) The Administrator may pay 
the expenses, except membership fees, of 
employees described in section 1403 and 
paragraph (1) of section 1404 detailed by the 
Chief Medical Director to attend meetings 
of associations for the promotion of medical 
and related science. 

(b) (1) The Administrator may place in 
schools of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Public Health Service, and in civil institu- 
tions of learning, with the consent of the 
authorities concerned, full-time professional, 
technical, and medical administrative em- 
Ployees of outstanding ability employed in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
other than temporary employees appointed 
under section 1414 (a), on duty for a period 
not to exceed 280 days in a year, for the pur- 
pose of increasing their professional knowl- 
edge or technical training in fields of medical 
education, research, and related sciences and 
occupations, or their proficiency in medical 
administrative techniques and which will 
materially contribute to the medical care 
and treatment of veterans and the more ef- 
fective functioning of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery; however, the number 
of any one class of employees placed upon 
such duty at any one time shall not exceed 
5 percent of full-time personnel of such class 
employed in the Department, and no full- 
time employee with less than 2 years of ex- 
perience in the service of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration shall be placed upon such duty 
for a full academic year or the equivalent 
thereof. 

(2) The Administrator is authorized, sub- 
ject to available appropriations, to pay for 
tuition, transportation, and educational 
fees of personnel placed on duty under the 
provisions of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. 

(c) Any person authorized to attend a 
course of training shall be required to reim- 
burse the Veterans’ Administration the ex- 
penses thereof if he voluntarily leaves the 
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service within 2 years after completion of 
such course. 


Temporary and part-time appointments 

Sec. 1414. (a) The Administrator, upon 
the recommendation of the Chief Medical 
Director, may employ, without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, physicians, den- 
tists, and nurses, on a temporary full-time, 
part-time, or fee basis; and dietitians, social 
workers, librarians, and such other profes- 
sional, clerical, technical, and unskilled per- 
sonnel, in addition to personnel described in 
section 1403, paragraph (1) of section 1404, 
and section 1411, on a temporary full-time 
or part-time basis at such rates of pay as he 
may prescribe. No temporary full-time ap- 
pointment shall be for a period of more than 
90 days. 

(b) The Administrator shall have author- 
ity to establish residencies and internships; 
to appoint qualified persons to such positions 
without regard to civil-service or classifica- 
tion laws, rules, or regulations; and to pre- 
scribe the conditions of such employment, 
including necessary training and the custom- 
ary amount and terms of pay during the 
period of such employment and training. 


Regulations 

Sec. 1415. The Chief Medical Director with 
the approval of the Administrator, unless 
specifically otherwise provided, shall pro- 
mulgate all regulations necessary to the ad- 
ministration of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery and consistent with existing 
law, including regulations relating to travel, 
transportation of household goods and ef- 
fects, and deductions from pay for quarters 
and subsistence; and to the custody, use, and 
preservation of the records, papers, and 
property of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 
TITLE XV—MINORS, INCOMPETENTS, AND OTHER 

WARDS 
Commitment actions 

Sec. 1501. The Administrator may incur 
necessary court costs and other expenses 
incident to proceedings for the commitment 
of mentally incompetent veterans to a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital or domiciliary 
when necessary for treatment or domiciliary 
purposes. 


Payments to and supervision of guardians 


Sec, 1502, (a) Where any payment of ben- 
efits under any law administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration is to be made to a 
minor, other than a person in the active 
military, naval, or air service, or to a person 
mentally incompetent, or under other legal 
disability adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, such payment may be made to 
the person who is constituted guardian, 
curator, or conseryator by the laws of the 
State of residence of the claimant, or who 
is otherwise legally vested with the care of 
the claimant or his estate. Where in the 
opinion of the Administrator any guardian, 
curator, conservator, or other person is act- 
ing as fiduciary in such a number of cases 
as to make it impracticable to conserve prop- 
erly the estates or to supervise the persons 
of the wards, the Administrator may refuse 
to make future payments in such cases as 
he may deem proper. Before receipt of notice 
by the Veterans’ Administration that any 
such person is under such other legal dis- 
ability adjudged by some court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, payment may be made to 
such person direct. Where no guardian, 
curator, or conservator of the person under 
a legal disability has been appointed under 
the laws of the State of residence of the 
claimant, the Administrator shall determine 
the person who is otherwise legally vested 
with the care of the claimant or his estate. 

(b) Whenever it appears that any guard- 
ian, curator, conservator, or other person, 
in the opinion of the Administrator, is not 
properly executing or has not properly exe- 
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cuted the duties of his trust or has collected 
or paid, or is attempting to collect or pay, 
fees, commissions, or allowances that are 
inequitable or in excess of those allowed by 
law for the duties performed or expenses 
incurred, or has failed to make such pay- 
ments as may be necessary for the benefit 
of the ward or the dependents of the ward, 
then the Administrator may appear, by his 
duly authorized attorney, in the court which 
has appointed such fiduciary, or in any court 
having original, concurrent, or appellate 
jurisdiction over said cause, and make proper 
presentation of such matters. The Adminis- 
trator, in his discretion, may suspend pay- 
ments to any such guardian, curator, con- 
servator, or other person who shall neglect 
or refuse, after reasonable notice, to render 
an account to the Administrator from time 
to time showing the application of such 
payments for the benefit of such incompe- 
tent or minor beneficiary, or who shall 
neglect or refuse to administer the estate 
according to law. The Administrator may 
appear or intervene by his duly authorized 
attorney in any court as an interested 

in any litigation instituted by himself or 
otherwise, directly affecting money paid to 
such fiduciary under this section. 

(c) Authority is hereby granted for the 
payment of any court or other expenses 
incident to any investigation or court pro- 
ceeding for the appointment of any guardian, 
curator, conservator, or other person legally 
vested with the care of the claimant or his 
estate or the removal of such fiduciary and 
appointment of another, and of expenses in 
connection with the administration of such 
estates by such fiduciaries, or in connection 
with any other court proceeding hereby au- 
thorized, when such payment is authorized 
by the Administrator. 

(d) All or any part of any benefit the 
payment of which is suspended or withheld 
under this section may, in the discretion of 
the Administrator, be paid temporarily to 
the person having custody and control of 
the incompetent or minor beneficiary, to be 
used solely for the benefit of such bene- 
ficiary, or, in the case of an incompetent 
veteran, may be apportioned to the depend- 
ent or dependents, if any, of such veteran. 
Any part not so paid and any funds of a 
mentally incompetent or insane veteran not 
paid to the chief officer of the institution in 
which such veteran is an inmate nor appor- 
tioned to his dependent or dependents may 
be ordered held in the Treasury to the credit 
of such beneficiary. All funds so held shall 
be disbursed under the order and in the 
discretion of the Administrator for the bene- 
fit of such beneficiary or his dependents. 
Any balance remaining in such fund to the 
credit of any beneficiary may be paid to him 
if he recovers and is found competent, or, if 
a minor, attains majority, or otherwise to 
his guardian, curator, or conservator, or, in 
the event of his death, to his personal repre- 
sentative, except as otherwise provided by 
law; however, payment will not be made to 
his personal representative if, under the law 
of his last legal residence, his estate would 
escheat to the State. Any funds in the 
hands of a guardian, curator, conservator, 
or person legally vested with the care of the 
beneficiary or his estate, derived from bene- 
fits payable under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, which under the 
law of the State wherein the beneficiary had 
his last legal residence would escheat to the 
State, shall escheat to the United States 
and shall be returned by such guardian, cura- 
tor, conservator, or person legally vested with 
the care of the beneficiary or his estate, or 
by the personal representative of the de- 
ceased beneficiary, less legal expenses of any 
administration necessary to determine that 
an escheat is in order, to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and shall be deposited to the 
credit of the applicable current appro- 
priation. 
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(e) In the case of any incompetent vet- 
eral having no guardian, payment of com- 
pensation, pension, or retirement pay may 
be made in the discretion of the Admin- 
istrator to the wife of such veteran for the 
use of the veteran and his dependents. 

(í) Payment of death benefits to a widow 
for herself and child or children, if any, 
may be made directly to such widow, not- 
withstanding she may be a minor. 


Hospitalized veterans and estates of incom- 
petent institutionalized veterans 


Sec. 1503. (a) (1) Where any veteran hav- 
ing neither wife, child, nor dependent par- 
ent is being furnished hospital treatment, 
institutional or domiliciary care by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration any pension, compen- 
sation, or retirement pay otherwise payable 
shall continue without reduction until the 
first day of the seventh calendar month fol- 
lowing the month of admission of such vet- 
eran for treatment or care. If treatment or 
care extends beyond that period, the pension, 
compensation, or retirement pay, if $30 per 
month or less, shall continue without re- 
duction, but if greater than $30 per month, 
the pension, compensation, or retirement 
pay shall not exceed 50 percent of the 
amount otherwise payable or $30 per month, 
whichever is the greater. If such veteran is 
discharged from such treatment or care upon 
certification by the officer in charge of the 
hospital, institution, or home, that maxi- 
mum benefits haye been received or that 
release is approved, he shall be paid in a 
lump sum such additional amount as would 
equal the total sum by which his pension, 
compensation, or retirement pay has been 
reduced under this section. If treatment or 
care is terminated by the veteran against 
medical advice or as the result of disciplinary 
action the amount by which any pension, 
compensation, or retirement pay is reduced 
hereunder, shall be paid to him at the ex- 
piration of 6 months after such termina- 
tion or, in the event of his prior death, as 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsection; 
and the pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay of any veteran leaving against med- 
ical advice or as the result of disciplinary 
action shall, upon a succeeding readmission 
for treatment or care, be subject to reduc- 
tion, as herein provided, from the date of 
such readmission, but if such subsequent 
treatment or care is continued until dis- 
charge therefrom upon certification, by the 
officer in charge of the hospital, institution, 
or home in which treatment or care was 
furnished, that maximum benefits have been 
received or that release is approved, the vet- 
eran shall be paid in a lump sum such addi- 
tional amount as would equal the total sum 
by which his pension, compensation, or re- 
tirement pay has been reduced under this 
section after such readmission. 

(2) (A) In the event of the death of any 
veteran subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, while receiving hospital treatment, in- 
stitutional or domiciliary care, or before 
payment of any lump sum authorized herein, 
such lump sum shall be paid in the following 
order of precedence; First, to the spouse; sec- 
ond, if the decedent left no spouse, or if the 
spouse is dead at time of settlement, then 
to the children (without regard to their age 
or marital status) in equal parts; third 
if no spouse or child, then to the father and 
mother in equal parts; fourth, if either the 
father or mother is dead, then to the one 
surviving; fifth, if there is no spouse, child, 
father, or mother at the time of settlement, 
then to the brothers and sisters in equal 
parts. If there are no persons in the classes 
named to whom payment may be made under 
this paragraph, no payment shall be made, 
except there may be paid only so much of 
the lump sum as may be necessary to reim- 
burse a person who bore the expenses of last 
sickness or burial, but no part of the lump 
sum shall be used to reimburse any political 
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subdivision of the United States for expenses 
incurred in the last sickness or burial of such 
veteran. 

(B) No payment shall be made under this 
paragraph (2) unless claim therefor is filed 
with the Veterans’ Administration within 5 
years after the death of the veteran, except 
that if any person so entitled under this 
paragraph is under legal disability at the 
time of death of the veteran, such 5-year 
period of limitation shall run from the ter- 
mination or removal of the legal disability. 

(b) (1) Where any veteran having neither 
wife, child, nor dependent parent is being 
furnished hospital treatment, institutional 
or domiciliary care by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and is rated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in accordance with regulations 
as being incompetent by reason of mental 
illness, the pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay of such veteran shall be subject to 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion; however, no payment of a lump sum 
herein authorized shall be made until after 
the expiration of 6 months following a find- 
ing of competency. 

(2) In any case where the estate of such 
incompetent veteran derived from any source 
(except retired pay, but including emergency 
officers’ retirement pay) equals or exceeds 
$1,500, further payments of such benefits 
shall not be made until the estate is re- 
duced to $500; however, the amount which 
would be payable but for this subsection 
shall be paid to the veteran as provided for 
the lump sum in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section but in the event of the veteran’s 
death no part thereof shall be payable. 

(3) All or any part of the pension, com- 
pensation, or retirement pay payable on ac- 
count of any incompetent veteran who is 
being furnished hospital treatment, institu- 
tional or domicilary care may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator, be paid to the 
chief officer of the institution wherein the 
veteran is being furnished such treatment 
or care, to be properly accounted for by such 
chief officer and to be used for the benefit 
of the veteran. ` 

(c) Any veteran subject to the provisions 
of subsection (a) or (b) shall be deemed to 
be single and without dependents in the ab- 
sence of satisfactory evidence to the con- 
trary. In no event shall increased compensa- 
tion, pension, or retirement pay of such vet- 
eran be granted for any period more than 1 
year before receipt of satisfactory evidence 
showing such veteran has a wife, child, or 
dependent parent, 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section or any other provision of law, 
no reduction shall be made in the pension, 
compensation, or retirement pay of any vet- 
eran for any part of the period during which 
he is furnished hospital treatment, or insti- 
tutional or domiciliary care, for Hansen's 
disease, by the United States or any political 
subdivision thereof. 


Administration of trust funds 


Sec. 1504. All cash balances in the per- 
sonal funds of patients and the funds due 
incompetent beneficiaries trust funds ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
and all moneys received which are properly 
for deposit into these funds, may be de- 
posited, respectively, into special deposit ac- 
counts with the Treasurer of the United 
States for credit to the several disbursing 
officers of the Division of Disbursement, 
Treasury Department, and such balances 
and deposits shall thereupon be available 
for disbursement for properly authorized 
purposes without covering into the Treasury 
of the United States and withdrawal on 
money requisitions. When any balances 
have been on deposit with the Treasurer of 
the United States for more than 1 year and 
represent moneys belonging to individuals 
whose whereabouts are unknown, they shall 
be transferred and disposed of as directed 
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in the last proviso of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 20 of the Permanent Appropriation 
Repeal Act, 1934 (31 U. S. C., sec. 725s). 


TITLE XVI—AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


Prohibition against acting as claims agent 
or attorney 

Sec. 1601. No individual may act as an 
agent or attorney in the preparation, presen- 
tation, or prosecution of any claim under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration unless he has been recognized for 
such purposes by the Administrator. 


Recognition of representatives of 
organizations 


Sec. 1602. (a) (1) The Administrator may 
recognize representatives of the American 
National Red Cross, the American Legion, 
the Disabled American Veterans, the United 
Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and such other organizations as 
he may approve, in the preparation, presen- 
tation, and prosecution of claims under laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

(2) The Administrator may, in his discre- 
tion, furnish, if available, space and office 
facilities for the use of paid full-time rep- 
resentatives of national organizations so 
recognized. 

(b) No individual shall be recognized un- 
der this section— 

(1) unless he has certified to the Admin- 
istrator that no fee or compensation of any 
nature will be charged any individual for 
services rendered in connection with any 
claim; and 

(2) unless, with respect to each claim, 
such individual has filed with the Admin- 
istrator a power of attorney, executed in 
such manner and form as the Administrator 
may prescribe. 

(c) Service rendered in connection with 
any such claim, while not on active duty, 
by any retired officer, warrant officer, or en- 
listed man of the Armed Forces recognized 
under this section shall not be a violation of 
section 281 or 283 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, or a violation of section 190 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(5 U. S. C., sec. 99). 


Recognition with respect to particular claims 


Sec, 1603. The Administrator may recog- 
nize any individual for the preparation, 
presentation, and prosecution of any par- 
ticular claim for benefits under any of the 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration if— 

(1) such individual has certified to the 
Administrator that no fee or compensation 
of any nature will be charged any individual 
for services rendered in connection with such 
claim; and 

(2) such individual has filed with the Ad- 
ministrator a power of attorney, executed in 
such manner and in such form as the Ad- 
ministrator may prescribe, 

Recognition of agents and attorneys generally 

Sec. 1604. (a) The Administrator may rec- 
ognize any individual as an agent or attorney 
for the preparation, presentation, and prose- 
cution of claims under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration. The Admin-. 
istrator may require that individuals, before 
being recognized under this section, show 
that they are of good moral character and in 
good repute, are qualified to render claimants 
valuable service, and otherwise are compe- 
tent to assist claimants in presenting claims. 

(b) The Administrator, after notice and 
opportunity for a hearing, may suspend or 
exclude from further practice before the Vet- 
erans’ Administration any agent or attorney 
recognized under this section if he finds that 
such agent or attorney— 

(1) has engaged in any unlawful, unpro- 
fessional, or dishonest practice; 

(2) has been guilty of disreputable 
conduct; 

(3) is incompetent; 
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(4) has violated or refused to comply with 
any of the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, or with any of the regula- 
tions or instructions governing practice be- 
fore the Veterans’ Administration; or 

(5) has in any manner deceived, misled, 
or threatened any actual or prospective 
claimant. v 

(c) The Administrator shall determine and 
pay fees to agents or attorneys recognized 
under this section in allowed claims for mon- 
etary benefits under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Such fees— 

(1) shall be determined and paid as pre- 
scribed by the Administrator; 

(2) shall not exceed $10 with respect to 
any one claim; and 

(3) shall be deducted from monetary ben- 
efits claimed and allowed. 


Penalty for certain acts 


Sec. 1605. Whoever (1) directly or indi- 
rectly solicits contracts for, charges, or re- 
ceives, or attempts to solicit, contract for, 
charge, or recelve, any fee or compensation 
except as provided in section 1604 of this 
title, section 19 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, or section 617 of the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1940, or (2) wrong- 
fully withholds from any claimant or bene- 
ficiary any part of a benefit or claim allowed 
and due him, shall be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned at hard labor for not more 
than 2 years, or both. 


TITLE XVII—ACQUISITION AND OPERATION OF 
HOSPITAL AND DOMICILIARY FACILITIES; PRO- 
CUREMENT AND SUPPLY 


Part A—Provisions relating to hospitals and 
homes 


Hospital and domiciliary facilities 


Sec. 1701. (a) The Administrator, subject 
to the approval of the President, shall provide 
hospitals, domiciliaries, and out-patient dis- 
pensary facilities for veterans entitled under 
this act to hospital or domiciliary care or 
medical services. Such hospitals, domicili- 
aries, and other facilities may be provided by 
(1) purchase, replacement, or remodeling or 
extension of existing plants, or (2) construc- 
tion of such facilities on sites already owned 
by the United States or on sites acquired by 
purchase, condemnation, gift, or otherwise. 

(b) Hospital and domiciliaries provided by 
the Administrator under subsection (a) shall 
be of fireproof construction. Where an ex- 
isting plant is purchased it shall be remod- 
eled to be fireproof. 

(c) The location of each hospital or domi- 
ciliary and its nature (whether for domicili- 
ary care or the treatment of tuberculosis, 
neuropsychiatric cases, or general medical 
and surgical cases) shall be within the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator, subject to the 
approval of the President. 

(d) The Administrator may accept gifts or 
donations for any of the purposes of this 
section. 

(e) The Administrator, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, may use as hospitals, 
domiciliaries, or outpatient dispensary facil- 
ities such suitable buildings, structures, and 
grounds owned by the United States on 
March 3, 1925, as may be available for such 
purposes, and the President may by Execu- 
tive order transfer any such buildings, struc- 
tures, and grounds to the control and juris- 
diction of the Veterans’ Administration upon 
the request of the Administrator. 

(f) As used in this section and in sec- 
tions 1702 and 1703, the term “hospitals, 
domiciliaries, or outpatient dispensary fa- 
cilities” includes necessary buildings and 
auxiliary structures, mechanical equipment, 
approach work, roads, and trackage facilities 
leading thereto, sidewalks abutting hospital 
reservations, vehicles, livestock, furniture, 
equipment, accessories, accommodations for 
officers, nurses, and attending personnel, and 
proper and suitable recreational facilities. 
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Construction and repair of buildings 


Sec. 1702. The construction of new hos- 
pitals, domicillaries, and outpatient dispen- 
sary facilities, or the replacement, extension, 
alteration, remodeling, or repair of all such 
facilities shall be done in such manner as 
the President may determine. The President 
may require the architectural, engineering, 
constructing, or other forces of any of the 
departments of the Government to do or 
assist in such work, and he may employ in- 
dividuals and agencies not connected with 
the Government, if in his opinion desirable, 
at such compensation as he may consider 
reasonable. 


Use of Armed Forces facilities 


Sec. 1703. The Administrator and the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Secretary of the 
Air Force, and the Secretary of the Navy 
may enter into agreements and contracts 
for the mutual use or exchange of use of 
hospitals and domiciliary facilities, and such 
supplies, equipment, and material as may 
be needed to operate such facilities prop- 
erly, or for the transfer, without reimburse- 
ment of appropriations, of facilities, supplies, 
equipment, or material necessary and proper 
for authorized care for veterans, except that 
at no time shall the Administrator enter 
into any agreement which will result in a 
permanent reduction of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital and domiciliary beds below 
the number established or approved on June 
22, 1944, plus the estimated number re- 
quired to meet the load of eligibles under 
this act, or in any way subordinate or trans- 
fer the operation of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to any other agency of the Govern- 
ment. 


Garages on hospital and domiciliary 
reservations 

Sec. 1704. The Administrator may con- 
struct and maintain on reservations of Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals and domi- 
ciliaries, garages for the accommodation of 
privately owned automobiles of employees 
at such hospitals and domiciliaries. Em- 
ployees using such garages shall make such 
reimbursement therefor as the Administra- 
tor may deem reasonable. Money received 
from the use of such garages shall be coy- 
ered into the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

Acceptance of certain property 

Sec. 1705. The President may accept from 
any State or other political subdivision, or 
from any person, any building, structure, 
equipment, or grounds suitable for the care 
of the disabled, with due regard to fire or 
other hazards, state of repair, and all other 
pertinent considerations. He may designate 
which agency of the Federal Government 
shall have the control and management of 
any property so accepted. 

Part B—Procurement and supply 
Revolving supply fund 

Sec. 1711. (a) The revolving supply fund 
established for the operation and mainte- 
nance of a supply system for the Veterans’ 
Administration (including procurement of 
supplies and equipment and personal serv- 
ice) shall be— 

(1) available without fiscal year limita- 
tions for all expenses necessary for the oper- 
ation and maintenance of such supply sys- 
tem; 

(2) reimbursed from appropriations for 
the cost of all services, equipment, and sup- 
plies furnished, at rates determined by the 
Administrator on the basis of estimated or 
actual direct and indirect cost; and 

(3) credited with advances from appropri- 
ations for activities to which services or sup- 
plies are to be furnished, and all other re- 
ceipts resulting from the operation of the 
fund, including the proceeds of disposal of 
scrap, excess or surplus personal property of 
the fund, and receipts from carriers and 
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others for loss of or damage to personal 
property. 

At the end of each fiscal year, any net income 
of the fund, after making provision for prior 
losses, shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) An adequate system of accounts for 
the fund shall be maintained on the accrual 
method, and financial reports prepared on 
the basis of such accounts. An annual busi- 
ness type budget shall be prepared for oper- 
ations under the fund. 

(c) The Administrator is authorized to 
capitalize, at fair and reasonable values as 
determined by him, all supplies and mate- 
rials and depot stocks of equipment on hand 
or on order, 


Authority to procure and dispose of property 
Sec. 1712. (a) The Administrator may 
lease for a term not exceeding 3 years lands 
or building, or parts or parcels thereof, be- 
longing to the United States and under his 
control. The proceeds from such leases, less 
expenses for maintenance, operation, and 
repair of buildings leased for living quarters, 
shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) The Administrator may, for the pur- 
pose of extending benefits to veterans and 
dependents, and to the extent he deems 
necessary, procure the necessary space for 
administrative, clinical, medical, and out- 
patient treatment purposes by lease, pur- 
chase, or construction of buildings, or by 
condemnation or declaration of taking, pur- 
suant to law. 


Procurement of prosthetic appliances 


Sec. 1713. The Administrator may pro- 
cure prosthetic appliances and necessary 
services required in the fitting, supplying, 
and training and use of prosthetic appli- 
ances by purchase, manufacture, contract, 
or in such other manner as he may deter- 
mine to be proper, without regard to any 
other provision of law. 


Property formerly owned by National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 

Sec. 1714. If by reason of any defeasance 
or conditional clause or clauses contained in 
any deed of conveyance of property to the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, which property is owned by the United 
States, the full and complete enjoyment and 
use of such property is threatened, the At- 
torney General, upon request of the Presi- 
dent, shall institute in the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
propery is located such proceedings as may 
be proper to extinguish all outstanding ad- 
verse interests. The Attorney General may 
procure and accept on behalf of the United 
States by gift, purchase, cession, or other- 
wise absolute title to and complete jurisdic- 
tion over all such property. 
Grant of easements in Government-owned 

lands 

Sec. 1715. The Administrator, whenever he 
deems it advantageous to the Government 
and upon such terms and conditions as he 
deems advisable, may grant on behalf of the 
United States to any State, or any agency or 
political subdivision thereof, or to any pub- 
lic-service company, easements in and rights- 
of-way over lands belonging to the United 
States which are under his supervision and 
control. Such grant may include the use of 
such easements or rights-of-way by public 
utilities to the extent authorized and under 
the conditions imposed by the laws of such 
State relating to use of public highways. 
Such partial, concurrent, or exclusive juris- 
diction over the areas covered by such ease- 
ments or rights-of-way, as the Administra- 
tor deems necessary or desirable, is hereby 
ceded to the State in which the land is 
located. The Administrator may accept or 
secure on behalf of the United States from 
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the State in which is situated any land con- 
veyed in e for any such easment or 
right-of-way, such jurisdiction as he may 
deem necessary or desirable over the land so 
acquired. Any such easement or right-of- 
way shall be terminated upon abandonment 
or nonuse of the same and all right, title, and 
interest in the land covered thereby shall 
thereupon revert to the United States or its 
assignee. 
Contracts and personal services 

Sec. 1716. The Administrator may, for pur- 
poses of all laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, accept uncompen- 
sated services, and enter into contracts or 
agreements with private or public agencies 
or persons, for such necessary services (in- 
cluding personal services) as he may deem 
practicable. 


TITLE XVITI—ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS AND 
BEQUESTS 
Authority to accept gifts, devises, and 
bequests 

Sec. 1801. The Administrator may accept 
devises, bequests, and gifts, made in any 
manner, with respect to which the testator or 
donor shall have indicated his intention that 
such property shall be for the benefit of 
groups of persons formerly in the active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service who by virtue of 
such service alone, or disability suffered 
therein or therefrom, are or shall be patients 
or members of any one or more hospitals or 
homes operated by the United States Govern- 
ment, or has indicated his intention that 
such property shall be for the benefit of any 
such hospital or home, or shall be paid or 
delivered to any official, as such, or any 
agency in administrative control thereof. 

Legal proceedings 

Sec. 1802. For the purpose of acquiring title 
to and possession of any property which he is 
by this title authorized to accept, the Ad- 
ministrator may initiate and appear in any 
appropriate legal proceedings, and take such 
steps therein or in connection therewith as in 
his discretion may be desirable and appro- 
priate to reduce said property to possession. 
He may incur such expenses incident to such 
proceedings as he deems necessary or appro- 
priate, which shall be paid as are other ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. All funds received by devise, 
bequest, gift, or otherwise, for the purposes 
contemplated in this title, including net pro- 
ceeds of sales authorized by this title, shall be 
deposited with thé Treasurer of the United 
States to the credit of the General Post Fund. 

Restricted gifts 

Sec. 1803. Disbursements from the General 
Post Fund shall be made on orders by and 
within the discretion of the Administrator 
and in the manner prescribed in section 1923; 
except that (1) if the testator or donor has 
directed or shall direct that his devise, be- 
quest, or gift be devoted to a particular use 
authorized by this title, the same, less ex- 
penses incurred, or the net proceeds thereof, 
shall be used or disbursed as directed, except 
that a precatory direction shall be fulfilled 
only insofar as may be proper or practicable; 
and (2) if the testator or donor shall have 
indicated his desire that his devise, bequest, 
or gift shall be for the benefit of persons in 
hospitals or homes, or other institutions 
operated by the United States but under the 
jurisdiction of an official other than the Ad- 
ministrator, the same, less expenses incurred, 
or the net proceeds thereof which may come 
into possession of the Administrator shall be 
disbursed by transfer to the governing au- 
thorities of such institution, or otherwise, 
in such manner as the Administrator may 
determine, for the benefit of the persons in 
the institution indicated by the testator or 
donor, for proper purposes, as nearly as prac- 
ticable in conformity with such desire of the 
testator or donor, 
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Disposition of property 

Src. 1804. If the Administrator receives 
any property other than moneys as contem- 
plated by this title, he is authorized in his 
discretion to sell, assign, transfer, and con- 
vey the same, or any interest therein claimed 
by virtue of such devise, bequest, or gift, 
for such price and upon such terms as he 
deems advantageous (including consent to 
partition of realty and compromise of con- 
tested claim of title), and his assignment, 
deed, or other conveyance of any such prop- 
erty, executed in the name and on behalf of 
the United States, shall be valid to pass to 
the purchaser thereof such title to said 
property as the United States, beneficially 
or as trustee of the general post fund, may 
have by virtue of any such devise, bequest, 
or gift, and the proceedings incident there- 
to, subject to the conditions, limitations, 
and provisions of the instruments so exe- 
cuted by the Administrator. 

Saving provision 

Sec. 1805. (a) Nothing contained in this 
title shall be construed to repeal or modify 
section 4831 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, or any other statute authoriz- 
ing the acceptance of devises, bequests, or 
gifts to the United States for their own use 
and benefit or for any particular purpose 
specified by the donors or testators. 

(b) Whenever the United States receives 
property and it appears that it is, or shall 
have been, the intention of the testator or 
donor that such devise, bequest, or gift be 
for the benefit of those persons described in 
section 1801, or any particular hospital or 
other institution operated primarily for 
their benefit, such property or the proceeds 
thereof shall be credited to the general post 
fund, and shall be used or disbursed in 
accordance with the provisions of this title. 


TITLE XIX—DISPOSITION OF DECEASED VETERANS’ 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Part A—Property left on Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facility 


Vesting of property left by decedents 


Sec. 1901. (a) Personal property left by 
any decedent upon premises used as a Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility, which prem- 
ises are subject to the exclusive legislative 
jurisdiction of the United States and are 
within the exterior boundaries of any State, 
Territory, Commonwealth, insular posses- 
sion, or dependency of the United States, 
shall vest and be disposed of as provided in 
this part, except that— 

(1) if such person died leaving a last will 
and testament probated under the laws of 
the place of his domicile or under the laws of 
the State, Territory, Commonwealth, insular 
possession, or dependency of the United 
States within the exterior boundaries of 
which such premises or a part thereof may 
be, the personal property of such decedent 
situated upon such premises shall vest in 
the person or persons entitled thereto under 
the provisions of such last will and testa- 
ment; and 

(2) if such person died leaving any such 
property not disposed of by a last will and 
testament probated in accord with the pro- 
yisions of paragraph (1) such property shall 
vest in the persons entitled to take such 
property by inheritance under and upon the 
conditions provided by the law of the dece- 
dent’s domicile. This paragraph shall not 
apply to property to which the United States 
is entitled except where such title is divested 
out of the United States. 

(b) Any officer or employee of the United 
States in possession of any such property 
may deliver same to the executor (or the ad- 
ministrator with will annexed) who shall 
have qualified in either jurisdiction as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) (1); or if none such 
then to the domiciliary administrator or to 
any other qualified administrator who shall 
demand such property. When delivery shall 
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have been made to any such executor or ade 
ministrator in accordance with this subsec- 
tion, neither the United States nor any 
officer or employee thereof shall be liable 
therefor. 

Disposition of unclaimed personal property 

Sec. 1902. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 1901, the Administrator 
may dispose of the personal property of such 
decedent left or found upon such premises 
as hereafter provided in this part. 

(b) If any veteran (admitted as a vet- 
eran), upon his last admission to, or during 
his last period of maintenance in, a Veterans’ 
Administration facility, shall have desig- 
nated in writing a person (natural or cor- 
porate) to whom he desires his personal 
property situated upon such facility to be 
delivered, upon the death of such veteran the 
Administrator or employee of the Veterans’ 
Administration authorized by him so to act, 
may transfer possession of such personal 
property to the person so designated. If 
there exists no person so designated by the 
veteran or if the one so designated declines 
to receive such property, or if he has failed 
to request such property within 90 days 
after the Veterans’ Administration mails to 
such designate a notice of death and of the 
fact of such designation, a description of 
the property, and an estimate of transporta- 
tion cost, which shall be paid by such desig- 
nate if required under the regulations here- 
inafter mentioned, or if the Administrator 
declines to transfer possession to such desig- 
nate, possession of such property may in 
the discretion of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, or his designated subordinate, 
be transferred to the following persons in 
the order and manner herein specified unless 
the parties otherwise agree as provided in 
this part, namely, executor or administrator, 
or if no notice of appointment received, to 
the spouse, child, grandchild, mother, father, 
grandmother, grandfather, brother, or sister 
of the veteran. In case two or more of those 
named aboye request the property, only one 
shall be entitled to possession thereof and 
in the order hereinbefore set forth, unless 
they otherwise agree in writing delivered 
to the Veterans’ Administration. If claim 
is made by two or more such relatives having 
equal priorities, as hereinabove prescribed, 
or if there are conflicting claims the Ad- 
ministrator or his designee may in such case 
select the one to receive such possession, or 
may make delivery as may be agreed upon 
by those entitled, or may in his discretion 
withhold delivery from them and require the 
qualification of an administrator or executor 
of the veterans’ estate and thereupon make 
delivery to such. 

(c) If the property of any decedent is not 
so delivered or claimed and accepted the 
Administrator or his designee may dispose 
of such property by public or private sale 
in accordance with the provisions of this part 
and regulations prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator. 

(d) All sales authorized by this part shall 
be for cash upon delivery at the premises 
where sold and without warranty, express or 
implied. The proceeds of such sales after 
payment of any expenses incident thereto 
as may be prescribed by regulations, to- 
gether with any other moneys left or found 
on a facility, not disposed of in accordance 
with this part, shall be credited to the Gen- 
eral Post Fund, National Homes, Veterans’ 
Administration, a trust fund provided for in 
section 20 (45) of the Permanent Appropria- 
tion Repeal Act, 1934 (31 U. S. C., sec. 725s). 
In addition to the purposes for which such 
fund may be used under the existing law, 
disbursements may be made therefrom as 


authorized by the Administrator by regula- 


tion or otherwise for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing any legal liability incurred by any em- 
ployee in administering the provisions of 
this part, including any expense incurred in 
connection therewith. Legal liability shall 
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not exist when delivery or sale shall have 
been made in accordance with this part. 

(e) If, notwithstanding such sale, a claim 
is filed with the Administrator within 5 years 
after notice of sale as herein required, by or 
on behalf of any person or persons who if 
known would have been entitled to the prop- 
erty under section 1901 or to possession 
thereof under this section, the Administra- 
tor shall determine the person or persons 
entitled under the provisions of this part 
and may pay to such person or persons so 
entitled the proceeds of sale of such prop- 
erty, less expenses. Such payment shall be 
made out of the said trust fund, and in 
accord with the provisions of this section or 
section 1901. Persons under legal disability 
to sue in their own name may make claim 
for the proceeds of sale of such property at 
any time within 5 years after termination 
of such legal disability. 

(f) Any such property, the sale of which 
is authorized under this part and which re- 
mains unsold, may be used, destroyed, or 
otherwise disposed of in accordance with 
regulations promulgated by the Administra- 
tor. 

Notice of provisions of this part 

Sec. 1903. All persons having or bringing 
personal property on the premises of a Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility shall be given 
reasonable notice of the provisions of this 

. In case of a mentally incompetent 
person, notice hereof shall be given the 
guardian or other person having custody or 
control of such person or, if none, to his 
nearest relative if known. The admission to 
or continued maintenance in such facility 
after reasonable notice of the provisions of 
this part shall constitute consent to the pro- 
visions hereof. The death of any person on 
any such facility or the leaving of property 
thereon shall be prima facie evidence of a 
valid agreement for the disposition of such 
property in accordance with the provisions of 
this part. 


Disposition of other unclaimed property 


Sec.1904. Any other unclaimed property 
found on the premises under the control of 
the Veterans’ Administration shall be stored 
by the officer in charge of such premises and 
may be sold, used, destroyed, or otherwise 
disposed of in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the Administrator if the 
owner thereof fails to claim same within 90 
days. If undisposed of, the same may be 
reclaimed by the owner, his personal repre- 
sentative or next of kin, upon payment of 
reasonable storage charges prescribed by reg- 
ulations. If sold, the net proceeds thereof 
shall be credited to said post fund to be ex- 
pended as other assets of such funds. The 
person who was entitled to such property, or 
his legal representative, or assignee shall be 
paid the proceeds of sale thereof, less ex- 
penses if claim therefor be made within 
5 years from the date of finding. If the 
owner shall have died intestate without cred- 
itors or next of kin surviving, such proceeds 
shall not be paid to his legal representative. 


Sale or other disposition of property 

Sec. 1905. Any unclaimed personal property 
as described in section 1902 of veterans who 
have heretofore died or who may hereafter 
die while maintained as such in a Veterans’ 
Administration facility, and also any un- 
claimed property heretofore or hereafter 
found or situated in such facility, may be 
sold, used, destroyed, or otherwise disposed 
of in accordance with this part, and subject 
to regulations promulgated by the Adminis- 
trator pursuant hereto; and the net proceeds 
of sale thereof shall be credited and be sub- 
ject to disbursement as provided in this part. 


Notice of sale 
Sec. 1906. At least 90 days before any sale 
pursuant to this part, written or printed 
notice thereof describing the property to be 
sold shall be mailed to the owner of the prop- 
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erty or, if deceased, to his executor or admin- 
istrator, or to the nearest kin, if any such 
appear by the records of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. If none such appears from 
said records, similar notice shall be posted at 
the facility where the death occurred or 
property shall have been found (if in exist- 
ence) and at the place where such property 
is situated at the time of such notice, and 
also at the place where probate notices are 
posted in the county wherein the sale is to be 
had. The person posting such notice shall 
make an affidavit setting forth the time and 
place of such posting and attaching thereto a 
copy of such notice, and such affidavit shall 
be prima facie evidence of such posting and 
admissible in evidence as proof of the same. 
Payment of small shipping charges 

Sec. 1907. Upon receipt of a proper claim 
for such property under the provisions of this 
part the Administrator is hereby authorized, 
in his discretion and in accordance with reg- 
ulations by him promulgated, to pay mailing 
or shipping charges not to exceed $10 in the 
case of each deceased veteran as hereinabove 
defined. 


Relinquishment of Federal jurisdiction 


Sec, 1908. Subject to the provisions of this 
part and to the extent necessary to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this part, there is 
hereby relinquished to the respective State, 
Territory, Commonwealth, insular posses- 
sion, or dependency of the United States 
such jurisdiction pertaining to the admin- 
istration of estates of decedents as may have 
been ceded to the United States by said State, 
Territory, Commonwealth, insular posses- 
sion, or dependency of the United States 
respecting the Federal reservation on which 
is situated any Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility while such facility is operated by the 
Veterans’ Administration; such jurisdiction 
with respect to any such property on any 
such reservation to be to the same extent 
as if such premises had not been ceded 
to the United States. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to deprive any said 
State, Territory, Commonwealth, insular pos- 
session, or dependency of the United States 
of any jurisdiction which it now has nor 
to give any State, Territory, Commonwealth, 
insular possession, or dependency of the 
United States authority over any Federal 
official as such on such premises or other- 
wise. 

Definitions 


Sec. 1909. The term “facility” or “Veterans’ 
Administration facility” as used in this part 
means those facilities over which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has direct and exclu- 
sive administrative jurisdiction, including 
hospitals or other facilities on property 
owned or leased by the United States while 
operated by the Veterans’ Administration. 


Finality of decisions 
Sec. 1910. Decisions by the Administrator 
under this part shall not be reviewable ad- 
ministratively by any other officer of the 
United States. 


Part B—Death while inmate of Veterans’ 
Administration facility 
Vesting of property left by decedents 

Sec. 1920. (a) Whenever any veteran (ad- 
mitted as a veteran) shall die while a mem- 
ber or patient in any facility, or any hospital 
while being furnished care or treatment 
therein by the Veterans’ Administration, and 
shall not leave surviving him any spouse, 
next of kin, or heirs entitled, under the 
laws of his domicile, to his personal prop- 
erty as to which he dies intestate, all such 
property, including money and choses in ac- 
tion, owned by him at the time of death 
and not disposed of by will or otherwise, 
shall immediately vest in and become the 
property of the United States as trustee for 
the sole use and benefit of the General Post 
Fund (hereafter in this part referred to as 
the Fund! ), a trust fund prescribed by sec- 
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tion 20 (45) of the Permanent Appropria- 
tion Repeal Act, 1934 (31 U. S. C., sec. 725s 
(45)). 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) are 
conditions precedent to the initial, and also 
to the further furnishing of care or treat- 
ment by the Veterans’ Administration in a 
facility or hospital. The acceptance and 
the continued acceptance of care or treat- 
ment by any veteran (admitted as a veteran 
to a Veterans’ Administration facility or hos- 
pital) shall constitute an acceptance of the 
provisions and conditions of this part and 
have the effect of an assignment, effective 
at his death, of such assets in accordance 
with and subject to the provisions of this 
part and regulations issued in accordance 
with this part and former provisions of law 
on this subject. 


Presumption of contract for disposition of 
personalty 

Sec. 1921. The fact of death of a veteran 
(admitted as such) in a facility or hospital, 
while being furnished care or treatment 
therein by the Veterans’ Administration, 
leaving no spouse, next of kin, or heirs, shall 
give rise to a conclusive presumption of a 
valid contract for the disposition in accord- 
ance with this part, but subject to its con- 
ditions, of all property described in section 
1920 owned by said decedent at death and 
as to which he dies intestate. 


Sale of assets accruing to the fund 


Sec. 1922. Any assets heretofore or here- 
after accruing to the benefit of the fund, 
other than money, but including jewelry 
and other personal effects, may be sold at 
the times and places and in the manner 
prescribed by regulations issued by the Ad- 
ministrator. Upon receipt of the purchase 
price he is authorized to deliver at the place 
of sale, said property sold, and upon request 
to execute and deliver appropriate assign- 
ments or other conveyances thereof in the 
name of the United States, which shall pass 
to the purchaser such title as decedent had 
at date of death. The net proceeds after 
paying any proper sales expenses as deter- 
mined by the Administrator shall forthwith 
be paid to the Treasurer of the United States 
to the credit of the fund; and may be dis- 
bursed as are other moneys in the fund by 
the Division of Disbursements, Treasury De- 
partment, upon order of said Administra- 
tor. Articles of personal adornment which 
are obviously of sentimental value shall be 
retained and not sold or otherwise disposed 
of until the expiration of 5 years from the 
date of death of the veteran, without a 
claim therefor, unless for sanitary or other 
proper reasons it is deemed unsafe to retain 
same, in which event they may be destroyed 
forthwith. Any other articles coming into 
possession of the Administrator or his repre- 
sentatives by virtue of this part which, under 
regulations promulgated by the Administra- 
tor, are determined to be unsalable may be 
destroyed forthwith or at the time prescribed 
by regulations, or may be used for the pur- 
poses for which disbursements might prop- 
erly be made from the fund or, if not usable, 
otherwise disposed of in accordance with 
regulations. 


Disbursements from the fund 


Sec. 1923. Disbursements from the fund 
shall be made by the Division of Disburse- 
ments, Treasury Department, upon the order 
and within the discretion of the Administra- 
tor for the benefit of members and patients 
while being supplied care or treatment by 
the Veterans’ Administration in any facility 
or hospital. The authority contained in the 
preceding sentence is not limited to facili- 
ties or hospitals under direct administra- 
tive control of the Veterans’ Administration. 
There shall be paid out of the assets of the 
decedent so far as may be the valid claims 
of creditors against his estate that would 
be legally payable therefrom in the absence 
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of this part and without the benefit of any 
exemption statute, and which may be pre- 
sented to the Veterans’ Administration with- 
in 1 year from the date of death, or within 
the time, to the person, and in the manner 
required or permitted by the law of the State 
wherein administration, if any, is had upon 
the estate of the deceased veteran; and also 
the proper expenses and costs of administra- 
tion, if any. If the decedent’s estate is in- 
solvent the distribution to creditors shall be 
in accordance with the laws of his domicile, 
and the preferences and priorities prescribed 
thereby shall govern, subject to any appli- 
cable law of the United States. 


Disposal of remaining assets 


Src. 1924. The remainder of such assets or 
their proceeds shall become assets of the 
United States as trustee for the fund and 
disposed of in accordance with this part. 
If there is administration upon the dece- 
dent's estate such assets, other than money, 
upon claim therefor within the time re- 
quired by law, shall be delivered by the ad- 
ministrator of the estate to the Administra- 
tor or his authorized representative, as upon 
final distribution; and upon the same claim 
there shall be paid to the Treasurer of the 
United States for credit to the fund any 
such money, available for final distribution. 
In the absence of administration, any money, 
chose in action, or other property of the 
deceased veteran held by any person shall 
be paid or transferred to the Administrator 
upon demand by him or his duly authorized 
representative, who shall deliver itemized 
receipt therefor. Such payment or transfer 
shall constitute a complete acquittance of 
the transferor with respect to any claims by 
any administrator, creditor, or next of kin of 
such decedent, 


Court actions 


Sec, 1925. If necessary to obtain such as- 
sets the Administrator, through his author- 
ized attorneys, may bring and prosecute ap- 
propriate actions at law or other legal pro- 
ceedings, the costs and expenses thereof to 
be paid as are other administrative expenses 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 


Filing of claims for assets 


Src, 1926. Notwithstanding the crediting 
to said fund of the assets, or proceeds there- 
of, of any decedent, whether upon determi- 
nation by a court or the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration pursuant to the provisions of section 
1920, any person claiming a right to such 
assets may within 5 years after the death of 
the decedent file a claim on behalf of him- 
self and any others claiming with the Ad- 
ministrator. Upon receipt of due proof that 
any person was at date of death of the vet- 
eran entitled to his personal property, or a 
part thereof, under the laws of the State of 
domicile of the decedent, the Administrator 
may pay out of the fund, but not to exceed 
the net amount credited thereto from said 
decedent’s estate less any necessary expenses, 
the amount to which such person, or persons, 
was or were so entitled, and upon similar 
claim any assets of the decedent which shall 
not have been disposed of shall be delivered 
in kind to the parties legally entitled thereto. 
If any person so entitled is under legal dis- 
ability at the date of death of such decedent, 
such 5-year period of limitation shall run 
from the termination or removal of legal dis- 
ability. In the event of doubt as to entitle- 
ment, the Administrator may cause adminis- 
tration or other appropriate proceedings to 
be instituted in any court having jurisdic- 
tion. In determining questions of fact or 
law involved in the adjudication of claims 
made under this section, no judgment, de- 
cree, or order entered in any action at law, 
suit in equity, or other legal proceeding of 
any character purporting to determine en- 
titlement to said assets or any part thereof, 
shall be binding upon the United States or 
the Administrator or determinative of any 
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fact or question involving entitlement to any 
such property or the proceeds thereof, or any 
part of the fund, unless the Administrator 
has been reasonably served with notice and 
permitted to become a party to such suit or 
proceeding if he makes a request therefor 
within 30 days after such notice. Notice 
may be served in person or by registered mail 
upon the Administrator, or upon his author- 
ized attorney in the State wherein the action 
or proceedings may be pending. Notice may 
be waived by the Administrator or by his 
authorized attorney, in which event the 
finding, Judgment, or decree shall have the 
same effect as if the Administrator were a 
party and served with notice. Any necessary 
court costs or expenses if authorized by the 
Administrator may be paid as are other 
administrative expenses of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


Notice of provisions of part 


Sec. 1927. The Administrator shall pre- 
scribe a form of application for hospital 
treatment and domiciliary care which shall 
include notice of the provisions of this part. 


Investment of the fund 


Sec. 1928. Money in the fund not required 
for current disbursements may be invested 
and reinvested by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States or in obligations guaranteed as 
to both principal and interest by the United 
States. 


TITLE XX—VETERANS’ CANTEEN SERVICE 
Purpose of Veterans’ Canteen Service 


Sec. 2001. The Veterans’ Canteen Service 
(hereafter in this title referred to as the 
Service“) in the Veterans’ Administration is 
an instrumentality of the United States, 
created for the primary purpose of making 
available to veterans of the Armed Forces 
who are hospitalized or domiciled in hos- 
pitals and homes of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, at reasonable prices, articles of mer- 
chandise and services essential to their com- 
fort and well-being. 


Duties of Administrator with respect to 
service 


Src. 2002. The Administrator shall— 

(1) establish, maintain, and operate can- 
teens where deemed necessary and practi- 
cable at hospitals and homes of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration and at other Veterans’ 
Administration establishments where simi- 
lar essential facilities are not reasonably 
available from outside commercial sources; 

(2) establish, maintain, and operate such 
warehouses and storage depots as may be 
necessary in operating the canteens; 

(3) furnish the Service, without charge, 
rental, or reimbursement, for its use in con- 
nection with the establishment, mainte- 
mance, and operation thereof, such space, 
buildings, and structures under control of 
the Veterans’ Administration as he may con- 
sider necessary, including normal mainte- 
nance and repair service thereon; 

(4) transfer to the Service without charge, 
rental, or reimbursement such necessary 
equipment as may not be needed for other 
purposes, and furnish the Service such serv- 
ices and utilities, including light, water, and 
heat, as may be available and necessary for 
its use. Reasonable charges, to be deter- 
mined by the Administrator, shall be paid 
annually by the Service for the utilities so 
furnished; 

(5) employ such persons as are necessary 
for the establishment, maintenance, and op- 
eration of the Service, and to pay the salar- 
ies, wages, and expenses of all such employ- 
ees from the funds of the Service. Person- 
nel necessary for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Service canteens, warehouses, and 
storage depots shall be appointed, compen- 
sated from funds of the Service, and removed 
by the Administrator without regard to civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
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1949. Such employees shall be subject to 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, and laws ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Employees Com- 
pensation applicable to civilian employees 
of the United States; 

(6) make all necessary contracts or agree- 
ments to purchase or sell merchandise, fix- 
tures, equipment, supplies, and services, 
without regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (41 U. S. C., 
sec. 5), and to do all things necessary to 
carry out such contracts or agreements, in- 
cluding the making of necessary adjustments 
and compromising of claims in connection 
therewith; 

(7) fix the prices of merchandise and serv- 
ices in canteens so as to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title; 

(8) accept gifts and donations of merchan- 
dise, fixtures, equipment, and supplies for 
the use and benefit of the Service; 

(9) make such rules and regulations, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this title, 
as he considers necessary or appropriate 
to effectuate its purposes; 

(10) delegate such duties and powers to 
employees as he considers necessary or ap- 
propriate, whose official acts performed with- 
in the scope of the delegated authority shall 
have the same force and effect as though 
performed by the Administrator; 

(11) authorize the use of funds of the 
Service when available, subject to such regu- 
lations as he may deem appropriate, and 
without regard to the provisions of sections 
3639 and 3651, Revised Statutes of the United 
States (31 U. S. C., secs. 521, 543), for the 
purpose of cashing checks, money orders, 
and similar instruments in nominal amounts 
for the payment of money presented by vet- 
erans hospitalized or domiciled at hospitals 
and homes of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and by other persons authorized by section 
2003 to make purchases at canteens. Such 
checks, money orders, and other similar in- 
struments may be cashed outright or may 
be accepted, subject to strict administrative 
controls in payment for merchandise or 
services, and the difference between the 
amount of the purchase and the amount of 
the tendered instrument refunded in cash. 


Operation of Service 


Sec. 2003. (a) The canteens at hospitals 
and homes of the Veterans’ Administration 
shall be primarily for the use and benefit of 
veterans hospitalized or domiciled at such 
hospitals and homes. Service at such can- 
teens may also be furnished to personnel of 
the Veterans’ Administration and recognized 
veterans’ organizations employed at such 
hospitals and homes and to other persons so 
employed, to the families of all the foregoing 
persons who reside at the hospital or home 
concerned, and to relatives and other persons 
while visiting any of the persons named in 
this subsection; however, service to any per- 
son not hospitalized, domiciled, or residing 
at the hospital or home shall be limited to 
the sale of merchandise or services for con- 
sumption or use on the premises. 

(b) Service at canteens other than those 
established at hospitals and homes shall be 
limited to sales of merchandise and services 
for consumption or use on the premises, to 
personnel employed at such establishments, 
their visitors, and other persons at such es- 
tablishments on official business. 


Financing of Service 

Src. 2004. To finance the establishment, 
maintenance, and operation of the Service 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, from time to time, such amounts as are 
necessary to provide for (1) the Sgr ci 
of n furniture, furnishings, 
and equipment for the establishment, 8 
tenance, and operation of canteens, ware- 
houses, and storage depots; (2) stocks of 

merchandise and supplies for canteens and 
reserve stocks of same in warehouses and 
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storage depots; (3) salaries, wages, and ex- 
penses of all employees; (4) administrative 
and operation expenses and premiums on 
fidelity bonds of employees; and (5) ade- 
quate working capital for each canteen and 
for the Service as a whole, Amounts appro- 
priated under the authority contained in this 
title, amounts heretofore appropriated under 
Public Law 636, 79th Congress, and all in- 
come from canteen operations become and 
will be administered as a revolving fund to 
effectuate the provisions of this title. 


Revolving fund 

Sec. 2005. The revolving fund shall be de- 

posited in a checking account with the 

of the United States. Such 

amounts thereof as the Administrator may 

determine to be necessary to establish and 

maintain operating accounts for the various 

canteens may be deposited in checking ac- 

counts in other depositories selected by the 
Administrator. 


Budget of Service 


Sec. 2006. The Service shall prepare an- 
nually and submit a budget program as pro- 
vided for wholly owned Government corpora- 
tions by the Government Corporation Control 
Act which shall contain an estimate of the 
needs of the Service for the ensuing fiscal 
year including an estimate of the amount 
required to restore any impairment of the 
revolving fund resulting from operations of 
the current fiscal year. Any balance in the 
revolving fund at the close of the fiscal year 
in excess of the estimated requirements for 
the ensuing fiscal year shall be covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Audit of accounts 

Sec. 2007. The Service shall maintain an 
integral set of accounts which shall be au- 
dited annually by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with the principles and 
procedures applicable to commercial trans- 
actions as provided by the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act. No other audit shall 
be required. 

Service to be independent unit 

Sec. 2008. It is the purpose of this title 
that, under control and supervision of the 
Administrator, the Service shall function as 
an independent unit in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and shall have exclusive control 
over all its activities including sales, procure- 
ment and supply, finance, including dis- 
bursements, and personnel management, ex- 
cept as otherwise herein provided. 


TITLE XXI—MISCELLANEOUS 
Travel expenses 

Sec. 2101. (a) Under regulations pre- 

scribed by the President, the Administrator 
may pay the actual necessary expense of 
travel (including lodging and subsistence), 
or in lieu thereof an allowance based upon 
mileage traveled, of any person to or from 
a Veterans’ Administration facility or other 
place in connection with vocational rehabili- 
tation, or for the purpose of examination, 
treatment, or care. 
(b) Mileage may be paid under this sec- 
tion in connection with vocational rehabili- 
tation, or upon termination of examination, 
treatment, or care, before the completion of 
travel. 

(c) When any person entitled to mileage 
under this section requires an attendant 
(other than an employee of the Veterans’ 
Administration) in order to perform such 
travel, the attendant may be allowed ex- 
penses of travel upon the same basis as such 
person. 

(d) The Administrator may provide for 
the purchase of printed reduced-fare re- 
quests for use by veterans and their author- 
ized attendants when traveling at their own 
expense to or from any Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility. 
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Seven-year absence presumption of death 


Sec. 2102. (a) No State law providing for 
presumption of death shall be applicable to 
claims for benefits under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

(b) If evidence satisfactory to the Admin- 
istrator is submitted establishing the con- 
tinued and unexplained absence of any indi- 
vidual from his home and family for 7 or 
more years, and establishing that after dili- 
gent search no evidence of his existence after 
the date of disappearance has been found 
or received, the death of such individual as 
of the date of the expiration of such period 
shall be considered as sufficiently proved. 

(c) Except in a suit brought pursuant to 
section 19 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924 (38 U. S. C., sec. 445) of section 617 of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 (38 U. S. C., sec. 817), the finding of 
death made by the Administrator shall be 
final and conclusive. 


Certification of records of District of 
Columbia 


Sec. 2103. When a copy of any public rec- 
ord of the District of Columbia is required 
by the Veterans’ Administration to be used 
in determining the eligibility of any person 
for benefits under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, the official custo- 
dian of such public record shall without 
charge provide the applicant for such bene- 
fits of any person (including any veterans’ 
organization) acting on his behalf or the 
authorized representative of the Veterans’ 
Administration with a certified copy of such 
record, 


Certain service deemed to be active service 


Sec. 2104. (a) Service as a cadet at the 
United States Military Academy or United 
States Coast Guard Acadamy, or as a mid- 
shipman at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy, after December 6, 1941, and before 
January 1, 1947, shall be considered active 
military or naval service for the purposes 
of all laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

(b) (1) Service as a member of the Wom- 
en’s Army Auxiliary Corps for 90 days or 
more by any woman who before October 1, 
1943, was honorably discharged for service- 
connected disability which rendered her 
physically unfit to perform further service 
in the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps or the 
Women’s Army Corps shall be considered 
active military service for the purposes of 
all laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

(2) Any person entitled to compensation 
or pension by reason of this subsection and 
to compensation based upon the same sery- 
ice under the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act must elect which benefit she will 
receive. 


Certain service deemed not to be active 
service 

Sec. 2105. (a) Service before July 1, 1946, 
in the organized military forces of the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, while such forces were in the 
service of the Armed Forces pursuant to the 
military order of the President dated July 
26, 1941, shall not be deemed to haye been 
active military, naval, or air service for the 
purposes of any law of the United States 
conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon 
any person by reason of the service of such 
person or the service of any other person in 
the military, naval, or air service of the 
United States, except benefits under— 

(1) the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, with respect to contracts of 
insurance entered into before February 18, 
1946; 

(2) the Missing Persons Act; and 

(3) titles ITI and VIII of this act and title 
II of the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Sur- 
vivor Benefits Act. 


Payments under such titles III, VIII, and II, 
shall be made at the rate of one peso for 
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each dollar otherwise authorized, and where 
annual income is a factor in entitlement to 
benefits, the dollar limitations in the law 
specifying such annual income shall apply 
at the rate of one Philippine peso for each 
dollar. Any payments made before Febru- 
ary 18, 1946, to any such member under such 
laws conferring rights, benefits, or privileges, 
shall not be deemed to have been invalid 
by reason of the circumstance that his serv- 
ice was not service in the military or naval 
forces of the United States or any component 
thereof within the meaning of any such law. 

(b) Service in the Philippine Scouts un- 
der section 14 of the Armed Forces Volun- 
tary Recruitment Act of 1945 shall not be 
deemed to be active military, naval, or air 
service for the purposes of any of the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion except— 

(1) the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, with respect to contracts of in- 
surance entered into (A) before May 27, 
ie or (B) under section 620 or 621 there- 
of; 

(2) the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 
1951; and 

(3) title III of this act and title II of the 
Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Bene- 
fits Act. 

Payments under such titles III and I shall 
be made at the rate of 1 peso for each dol- 
lar otherwise authorized, and where an- 
nual income is a factor in entitlement to 
benefits, the dollar limitations in the law 
specifying such annual income shall apply 
— cag rate of 1 Philippine peso for each 
ollar. 


Payment of certain withheld benefits 


Sec. 2106. (a) Any person who, but for 
section 5 of Public Law 144, 78th Congress, 
or section 1008 of this act, was entitled to 
benefits under any of the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, whose 
award of benefits was terminated under 
such section, or whose benefits were not 
paid pursuant to Public Law 828, 76th Con- 
gress, and who was not guilty of mutiny, 
treason, sabotage, or rendering assistance 
to an enemy of the United States or its 
allies, shall be paid the full amount of any 
benefits not paid because of such section 5 
or 1008, or withheld (including the amount 
of any checks covered on his account into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts to- 
gether with any amount to his credit in 
the special-deposit account) pursuant to 
such Public Law 828. The Administrator 
shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the amounts of payments which, but for this 
section, would have been made from the 
special deposit account, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as directed by the Admin- 
istrator, shall reimburse the appropriations 
of the Veterans’ Administration from such 
special deposit account, or cover into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts the 
amounts so certified. 

(b) No payment shall be made for any 
period before the date claim therefor is 
filed under this section to any person whose 
award was terminated, or whose benefits 
were not paid, because he was a citizen or 
subject of Germany or Japan residing in 
Germany or Japan. 


Benefits for discharged members of allied 
forces 


Sec. 2107. (a) In consideration of recipro- 
cal services extended to the United States, 
the Administrator, upon request of the 
proper officials of the government of any 
nation allied or associated with the United 
States in World War I (except any nation 
which was an enemy of the United States 
during World War II), or in World War II, 
may furnish to discharged members of the 
military, naval, or air forces of such govern- 
ment, under agreements requiring reim- 
bursement in cash of expenses so incurred, at 
such rates and under such regulations as 
the Administrator may prescribe, medical, 
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surgical, and dental treatment, hospital 
care, transportation and traveling expenses, 
prosthetic appliances, education, training, 
or similar benefits authorized by the laws 
of such nation for its veterans, and services 
required in extending such benefits. Hos- 
pitalization in a Veterans’ Administration 
facility shall not be afforded under this sec- 
tion, except in emergencies, unless there are 
available beds surplus to the needs of vet- 
erans of this country. The Administrator 
may also pay the court costs and other ex- 
penses incident to the proceedings taken for 
the commitment of such discharged mem- 
bers who are mentally incompetent to in- 
stitutions for the care or treatment of the 
insane. 

(b) The Administrator, in carrying out the 
provisions of this section, may contract for 
necessary services in public or private hos- 
pitals. 

(c) All amounts received by the Veterans’ 
Administration as reimbursement for such 
services shall be credited to the current 
appropriation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion from which expenditures were made 
under this section. 


Preservation of certain disability ratings 


Sec. 2108. A rating of total disability or 
permanent total disability which has been 
made for compensation, pension, or insur- 
ance purposes under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, and which has 
been continuously in force for 20 or more 
years shall not be reduced thereafter, except 
upon a showing that such rating was based 
on fraud. 


TITLE XXII—AMENDMENTS AND REPEALS 
Amendments 


Sec. 2201. The following provisions of law 
are amended as follows: 

(1) Section 441 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (5 U. S. C., sec. 485), is 
amended by striking out “Pensions and 
bounty-lands” and inserting “Bounty-lands.” 

(2) Clause (2) of subsection (b) of section 
3 of the Civil Service Retirement Act is 
amended by striking out “during an enlist- 
ment or employment as provided in Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), part I, paragraph I” 
and inserting in lieu thereof during a period 
of war (as that term is used in title III of 
the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957.” 

(3) Section 3 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924 (38 U. S. C., sec. 424), is amended 
by striking out “Titles II, III, and IC of.” 

(4) Section 19 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924 (38 U. S. C., sec. 445), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“Whenever a judgment or decree shall be 
rendered in an action brought pursuant to 
this section or section 617 of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 (38 U. S. C., 
sec, 817), the court, as a part of its judgment 
or decree, shall determine and allow reason- 
able fees for the attorneys of the successful 
party or parties and apportion same if proper, 
said fees not to exceed 10 percent of the 
amount recovered and to be paid by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration out of the payments 
to be made under the judgment or decree at 
a rate not exceeding one-tenth of each of 
such payments until paid; except that in a 
suit brought by or on behalf of an insured 
during his lifetime, for waiver of premiums 
on account of total disability, the court, as 
part of its judgment or decree, shall deter- 
mine and allow a reasonable fee to be paid 
by the insured to his attorney.” 

(5) Section 23 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924 (38 U. S. C., sec, 447), is amended 
(A) by striking out all beginning with “The” 
through “no compensation or insurance” and 
inserting “No insurance”, and (B) by strik- 
ing out “: Provided further, That the dis- 
charge of a person for having concealed the 
fact that he was a minor at the time of his 
enlistment shall not bar him from the bene- 
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fits of this act if his service was otherwise 
honorable.” 

(6) Section 24 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924 (38 U. S. C., sec. 448), is amended 
by striking out “he or those entitled thereto 
shall receive the benefits of compensation 
payable under title II; and.” 

(7) Section 25 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924 (38 U. S. C., sec. 452), is amended 
by striking out “titles II and” and inserting 
“title.” 

(8) Section 26 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924 (38 U. S. C., sec. 451), is amended 
by striking out “of compensation, yearly re- 
newable term insurance, or accrued mainte- 
nance and support allowance which has be- 
come payable under the provisions of titles 
II, III, or IV hereof” and inserting “of yearly 
renewable term insurance which has become 
payable under the provisions of this act.” 

(9) Section 27 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924 (38 U. S. C., sec. 452) is amended 
by striking out “compensation and.” 

(10) Section 28 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924 (38 U. S. C., sec. 453) is amended 
by inserting immediately after “recovery of 
payments” the following: “of insurance un- 
der this act.” 

(11) Subsection (b) of section 212 of the 
act of June 80, 1932 (47 Stat. 406; 5 U. S. C. 
sec. 59a) is amended by striking out “an en- 
listment or employment as provided in Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), part I, paragraph 
I” and inserting in lieu thereof “a period of 
war (as that term is used in title III of the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957).” 

(12) Part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 
1 (a) is amended (1) by striking out “hon- 
orably discharged therefrom” in paragraph 
1. thereof and inserting “discharged or re- 
leased therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable”; (2) by striking out “section 
1503 of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 (38 U. S. C. 697c)” in subparagraph 
(b) of such paragraph and inserting “this 
paragraph”; (3) by striking out “207 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 191a)” and inserting 
“1552 of title 10 of the United States Code” 
and (4) by adding at the end of such part the 
following: 

“10. If a veteran is not living with his wife, 
or if any of his children are not in his cus- 
tody, any subsistence allowance payable to 
the veteran under this part or part VIII may 
be apportioned as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator. 

“11. Terms used in this part and part VIII 
shall have the meanings assigned to them 
by section 101 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act 
of 1957. Effective dates relating to awards 
under this part and part VIII shall corre- 
spond to the effective dates relating to 
awards of disability compensation under 
title IX of such act.” 

(13) Section 616 of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940 (38 U. S. C., sec, 
816) is amended by striking out “The” and 
all that follows down through “That assign- 
ments” and inserting in lieu thereof “As- 
signments.” 

(14) Section 617 of the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act of 1940 (38 U. S. O., 
sec. 817) is amended by striking out “sec- 
tions 19 and 500” and inserting “section 19.” 

(15) The first proviso in section 301 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (38 
U. S. C., sec. 693h) is amended by striking 
out “section 200 of the act of June 29, 1936 
(Public Law No. 844, 74th Cong.)” and in- 
serting “title XVI of the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957.” 

(16) Section 1503 of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 (38 U. S. O., sec. 
697c) is amended by striking out “or Public 
Law No. 2, 73d Congress as amended.” 

(17) Section 608 of the Federal Employ- 
ees’ Pay Act of 1945 (5 U. S. O., sec. 948) is 
amended by striking out “paragraph II (a) 
of part III of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended” and inserting “section 422 of 
the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957.” 
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(18) The paragraph beginning “Finance 
Service, Army” under title II of the act of 
May. 27, 1946 (60 Stat. 223) is amended by 
striking out the semicolon at the end of 
paragraph (4) and inserting a period, and 
by striking out paragraphs (5) and (6) and 
the provisos immediately following such 
paragraph (6). 

(19) Section 8 of the act of August 4, 
1947 (61 Stat. 728; 5 U. S. C., sec. 1057), is 
amended by striking out “the act of January 
3, 1946 (Public Law 293, 79th Cong.)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “title XIV of the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957.“ 

(20) Paragraph (3) of section 202 of the 
Classification Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 955; 5 
U. S. C., sec. 1082) is amended by striking 
out “Public Law 293, 79th Congress, approved 
January 3, 1946” and inserting “title XIV of 
the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957.” 

(21) Paragraph 3 of subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 2 of the Performance Rating Act of 1950 
(64 Stat. 1098; 5 U. S. C., sec. 2001) is 
amended by striking out “Public Law 293, 
79th Congress, approved January 3, 1946” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “title XIV of 
the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957.“ 

(22) The act of December 28, 1950 (64 
Stat. 1121; 38 U. S. C., sec. 701a), is amend- 
ed (1) by striking out “part I, Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 1 (a), as amended” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “part B of title III of the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957”; (2) by strik- 
ing out “section 1503 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 (38 U. S. O. 
697c)” and inserting “paragraph 1 of part 
VII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a)“; and 
(3) by striking out “207 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 191a)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1552 of title 10 of the United States Code.” 

(23) Paragraph (5) of section 201 of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 (38 U. S. C., sec. 911) is amended by 
striking out “paragraph VI of Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 10, as amended” and “paragraph 
VII of Veterans Regulation No. 10, as 
amended” and inserting in lieu of each “sec- 
tion 101 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 
1957.” 

(24) Subsection (a) of section 261 of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 (38 U. S. C., sec. 971) is amended by 
striking out all beginning with “The Admin- 
istrator” through “payments” and inserting 
“Payments.” 

(25) Paragraph (18) of section 121 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(18) Benefits under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration, see section 
1001 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957.” 

(26) Paragraph (8) of section 102 of the 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act 
of 1956 (38 U. S. C., sec. 1032) is amended 
by striking out “section 21 of the World 
War Veterans Act, 1924, as amended (38 
U. S. C., sec. 450)," and inserting in leu 

“section 1502 of the Veterans’ Bene- 
fits Act of 1957.” 

(27) Subsection (a) of section 501 of the 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act 
of 1956 (38 U. S. C., sec. 1033), is amended 
by striking out all beginning with “The Ad- 
ministrator” through “payments” and in- 
serting “Payments.” 

(28) Subsection (a) of section 502 of the 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956 (38 U. S. C., sec. 1034), is amended by 
inserting immediately after “compensation” 
each time it occurs the following: “, depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation.” 

(29) Paragraph (7) of section 102 of the 
Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits 
Act (38 U. S. C., sec. 1101) is amended to 
read as follows: ; 

“(7) Except for purposes of title IV, the 
terms ‘child’ and ‘parent’ have the meanings 
assigned to them by section 101 of the Vet- 
erans’ Benefits Act of 1957.” 

(30) (A) Subsection (a) of section 209 of 
the Servicemen's and Veterans“ Survivor 
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Benefits Act (38 U. S. C., sec. 1119) is 
amended by striking out the second and 
third sentences. 

(B) Such section is further amended by 

out subsections (b) and (f). 

(31) (A) Chapter 61 of title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended by 
at the end thereof the following: 


“§ 1218. Explanation of rights before dis- 
charge 


“(a) No person may be discharged or re- 
leased from active duty in the Armed Forces 
until his certificate of discharge or release 
from active duty and his final pay (or a sub- 
stantial portion of his final pay) are ready 
for delivery to him or to his next of kin or 
legal representative. 

“(b) No person may be discharged or re- 
Jeased from active duty in the Armed Forces 
on account of disability until he has executed 
(or refused to execute) a claim for compen- 
sation, pension, or hospitalization, to be filed 
with the Veterans’ Administration, or has 
signed (or refused to sign) a statement that 
he has had explained to him his right to file 
such claim. Refusal or failure to file such a 
claim shall not prejudice any right such per- 
son may thereafter assert. 

“(c) This section does not preclude the 
immediate transfer of any person to a Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility for necessary 
hospital care. 


1219. Statement against interest void 


“No person in the Armed Forces may be 
required to sign a statement of any nature 
relating to the origin, incurrence, or aggrava- 
tion of any disease or injury he may have. 
Any such statement against his own interest, 
whenever signed, is of no force and effect. 


“§ 1220. Location of accredited representa- 
tives at military installations 

“(a) Upon certification to the Secretary 
concerned by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs of paid full-time accredited repre- 
sentatives of organizations specified in sec- 
tion 1602 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 
1957 and other national organizations recog- 

by the Administrator under laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Secretary concerned shall permit 
the functioning, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed to carry out the purposes of 
this ‘section, of such accredited representa- 
tives in military installations on shore from 
which persons are discharged or released 
from active duty. 

“(b) Regulations necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section in effect on 
January 1, 1958, shall remain in effect until 
changed by the Secretary concerned, acting 
jointly with the Administrator. 

“(c) The commanding officer of each mili- 
tary installation shall cooperate fully with 
representatives authorized under this sec- 
tion in providing available space and equip- 
ment for such representatives. 

„d) Nothing in this section affects meas- 
ures of military security.” 

(B) The analysis of such chapter 61 is 
amended by inserting immediately below 


“1217. Cadets, midshipmen, and aviation ca- 
dets: chapter does not apply to.” 

the following: 

“1218, Explanation of rights before discharge. 

“1219. Statement against interest void. 

“1220. Location of accredited representatives 
at military reservations.” 


(C) Chapter 561 of title 10 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“$6159. Half rating to disabled naval en- 
listed personnel serving 20 years 


“(a) There shall be paid to every person 
who, from age or infirmity, is disabled from 
sea service, but who has served as an en- 
listed man or petty officer, or both, in the 
Navy or Marine Corps for 20 or more years, 
and has not been discharged for misconduct, 
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at his election, in lieu of being provided with 
a home in the Naval Home, Philadelphia, a 
pension equal to one-half the pay of his rat- 
ing at the time of his discharge, payable 
monthly. 

“(b) Applications for pension under this 
part shall be made to the Secretary of the 
Navy. If he is satisfied that the applicant 
is entitled to pension, he shall so certify to 
the Administrator, who shall pay naval pen- 
sion to the applicant. 


“§ 6160. Pension to persons serving 10 years 


“(a) Every disabled person who has served 
tn the Navy or Marine Corps as an enlisted 
man or petty officer, or both, for 10 or more 
years, and has not been discharged for mis- 
conduct, may apply to the Secretary of the 
Navy for aid. 

„) Upon receipt of an application under 
subsection (a), the Secretary of the Navy 
may convene a board of not less than three 
naval officers (one of whom shall be a sur- 
geon) to examine into the condition of the 
applicant, and to recommend a suitable 
amount for his relief, and for a specified 
time. If the Secretary of the Navy approves 
the recommendation, he shall so certify to 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, who 
shall pay a pension in such amount monthly 
to the applicant. 

“(c) No naval pension under this section 
shall be paid at a rate in excess of the rate 
payable to a veteran of World War I for 
permanent and total non-service-connected 
disability, unless the applicant's disability is 
service-connected, in which case the naval 
pension payable to him shall not exceed the 
rate of disability compensation payable for 
total disability to a veteran of any war, or 
of peacetime service, as the case may be.” 

(D) The analysis of such chapter 561 is 
amended by inserting immediately below 


“6158. Exemption from arrest for debt; en- 
listed members of Marine Corps. 


the following: 


“6159. Half rating to disabled naval enlisted 
personnel serving 20 years. 
“6160. Pension to persons serving 10 years.” 


Repeals 

Sec. 2202. The following provisions of law 
are repealed: 

(1) In the revised statutes of the United 
States, sections 470 (38 U. S. C., sec. 1); 471 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 2; 43 U. S. C., sec. 784); 472 
(38 U. S. C., sec 3); 4692 (38 U S. C., sec. 151); 
4693 (38 U. S. C., sec. 152); 4694 (38 U. S. C., 
sec. 155); 4695 (38 U. S. C., sec. 153); 4696 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 154); 4697 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
155a); 4698 (38 U. S. C., sec. 156); 46981% (38 
U. S. C., sec, 58); 4699 (38 U. S. C., sec. 177); 
4700 (38 U. S. C., sec. 30); 4701 (38 U S. C., 
sec. 31); 4702 (38 U. S. C., sec. 191); 4703 (38 
U. S. C., sec. 193); 4704 (38 U. S. C., sec. 202); 
4705 (38 U. S. C., sec. 198); 4706 (38 U. S. C., 
sec. 200); 4707 (38 U. S. C., secs. 203, 204) ; 4708 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 205); 4711 (38 U. S. C., sec: 
116); 4712 (38 U. S. C., sec. 21); 4713 (38 
U. S. C., sec. 95); 4719 (38 U. S. C., sec. 53); 
4720 (38 U. S. C., sec. 28); 4721; 4722 (38 U. S. 
C., sec. 23); 4724 (38 U. S. C., sec. 26a); 4728 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 221); 4729 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
223); 4734 (38 U. S. C., sec, 55); 4735 (38 U. S. 
C., sec. 201); 4742 (38 U. S. C., sec. 329); 4745 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 129); 4748 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
41); 4756 (38 U. S. O., sec. 229); 4757 (38 U. S. 
C., sec. 230); 4766 and 4776 (38 U. S. C., secs. 
44-47, 49, 74, 75, 192); 4785 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
111); 4786 (38 U. S. C., sec, 114); and 5485 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 112). 

(2) The act of June 6, 1874 (18 Stat. 61; 38 
U. S. C., sec. 28 note). 

(3) The act of June 18, 1874 (ch. 298, 18 
Stat. 78; 38 U. S. C., sec. 157). 

(4) The act of June 18, 1874 (ch. 299, 18 
Stat. 78; 38 U. S. C., secs. 156, 157). 

(5) The paragraph which begins “That the 
additional compensation” under the heading 
“Miscellaneous,” in the act of March 8, 1875 
(18 Stat. 374; 38 U. S. C., sec. 123). 
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(6) The act of March 3, 1875 (ch. 253, 18 
Stat. 671). 

(7) The portion of the act of January 19, 
1877, which reads “; which shall be stated in 
the annual report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions; and hereafter he shall report the 
total annual amount paid for additions also 
reductions on the annual pension rolls” (19 
Stat. 223-224; 38 U. S. C., sec. 11e). 

(8) The act of February 28, 1877 (19 Stat. 
264; 38 U. S. C., secs. 153, 155a, 164). 

(9) The act of March 3, 1877 (ch. 120, 19 
Stat. 403; 38 U. S. C., secs. 151, 152). 

(10) The act of March 3, 1877 (ch. 121, 19 
Stat. 403; 38 U. S. C., sec. 222). 

(11) The act of June 17, 1878 (20 Stat. 144; 
38 U. S. C., sec, 159). 

(12) The act of June 18, 1878 (20 Stat. 166; 
38 U. S. C., sec. 153). 

(13) The act of January 25, 1879 (20 Stat. 
265; 38 U. S. C., secs. 91, 116). 

(14) Section 2, and the last two paragraphs 
of the first section, of the act of March 3, 
1879 (20 Stat. 470; 38 U. S. C., secs. 91-93). 

(15) The act of March 3, 1879 (ch. 198, 20 
Stat. 483). 

(16) The act of March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. 
484; 38 U. S. C., sec. 159). 

(17) The proviso in the first sentence in 
section 3 of the act of June 21, 1879 (21 Stat. 
30; 38 U. S. C., sec. 57). 

(18) The act of June 16, 1880 (21 Stat. 
281; 38 U. S. C., sec. 158). 

(19) Section 2 of the act of March 3, 1881 
(ch. 162, 21 Stat. 641). 

(20) Sections 4 and 5 of the act of July 
25, 1882 (22 Stat. 175-176; 38 U. S. C., secs. 
29, 71, 72). 

(21) Section 2 of the act of August 7, 1882 
(22 Stat. 345; 38 U. S. C., sec. 199). 

(22) The act of March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. 
453; 38 U. S. C., secs. 165, 169, 170). 

(23) The Joint Resolution of February 1, 
1884 (No. 4, 23 Stat. 266; 38 U. S. C., sec. 8). 

(24) In the act of July 4, 1884 (23 Stat. 99- 
101), the proviso in the paragraph which 
begins For pay"; section 2; and section 6 (38 
U. S. C., sec. 115). 

(25) The second sentence in the para- 
graph which begins “For fees and expenses” 
in the act of March 3, 1885 (23 Stat. 362; 38 
U. 8. C., sec. 24). 

(26) The act of March 3, 1885 (23 Stat. 
437). 

(27) The act of March 19, 1886 (24 Stat. 5; 
38 U. S. C., secs. 195, 196). 

(28) The act of August 4, 1886 (24 Stat. 
220; 38 U. S. C., sec. 166). 

(29) The act of January 29, 1887 (24 Stat. 
371-372; 38 U. S. C., secs. 261-262). 

(30) In the act of June 7, 1888 (25 Stat. 
173), the second and fourth provisos in the 
paragraph which begins For Army and 
Navy pensions as follows:“ (38 U. S. C., 
sec. 94), and the second sentence of the 
paragraph which begins “For fees and ex- 


(31) The act of August 27, 1888 (25 Stat. 
449; 38 U. S. C., secs. 171, 173). 

(32) The act of February 12, 1889 (25 Stat. 
659; 38 U. S. C., sec. 163). 

(33) In the act of March 1, 1889 (25 Stat. 
782), the third, fourth, and fifth provisos 
in the paragraph which begins “For Army and 
Navy pensions” (38 U. S. C., sec. 59), and the 
second sentence in the paragraph which be- 
gins “For fees and expenses.” 

(34) The act of March 4, 1890 (26 Stat. 
16; 38 U. S. C., sec. 174). 

(35) The third proviso in the paragraph 
which begins “For Army and Navy pensions” 
in the act of April 4, 1890 (26 Stat. 40; 38 
U. S. C., sec. 11e). 

(36) The act of June 27, 1890 (26 Stat. 
182-183; 38 U. S. C., secs. 203, 205, 266, 281, 
324, 328). 

(37) In the act of June 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 
187-189), the third and fourth provisos in 
the paragraph which begins “For Army and 
Navy pensions” (38 U. S. C., sec. 96 note); all 
of the paragraph which begins “For fees and 
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expenses” except the first sentence therein; 
all of the paragraph which begins “For the 
salaries” except the first sentence therein; 
the proviso in the paragraph which begins 
“For clerk-hire”; and all that follows “dol- 
lars” down through “respectively” in the 
paragraph which begins “For rents.” 

(38) The act of July 1, 1890 (26 Stat. 209; 
38 U. S. C., sec. 42 note). 

(39) Section 2 of the act of August 29, 
1890 (ch. 820, 26 Stat. 371). 

(40) The Joint Resolution of September 
1, 1890 (26 Stat. 679; 38 U. S. C., sec. 42 
note). 

(41) In the act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 
1081-1083), all that follows “accounted for 
separately.” In the paragraph which begins 
“For Army and Navy pensions” (38 U. S. C. 
sec. 114); the second sentence in the para- 
graph which begins “For fees and expenses”; 
and section 2 of such act. 

(42) The act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 
1418; 38 U. S. C., sec. 289). 

(43) The act of July 14, 1892 (27 Stat. 
149; 38 U. S. C., sec. 175). 

(44) The act of July 26, 1892 (27 Stat. 272; 
38 U. S. C., secs. 42, 43). 

(45) The act of July 27, 1892 (27 Stat. 281- 
282; 38 U. S. C., secs. 371, 378, 379). 

(46) The act of August 5, 1892 (27 Stat. 
348-349; 38 U. S. C., secs. 311, 311a). 

(47) The act of January 5, 1893 (27 Stat. 
413; 38 U. S. C., sec. 264). 

(48) The act of February 3, 1893 (27 Stat. 
429; 38 U. S. C., sec. 377). 

(49) The proviso, and the sentence which 
begins “Such notice”, in the paragraph 
headed “PENSION OFFICE” in the act of De- 
cember 21, 1893 (28 Stat. 18; 38 U. S. C., 
sec. 56). 

(50) The second sentence in the paragraph 
which begins “For fees and expenses” in the 
act of July 18, 1894 (28 Stat. 113; 38 U. S. C. 
sec. 73). 

(51) The act of August 23, 1894 (28 Stat. 
499; 38 U. S. C., sec. 60). 

(52) The joint resolution of February 15, 
1895 (No. 13, 28 Stat. 970; 38 U. S. O., sec. 
290). 

(53) The second sentence in the paragraph 
which begins “For fees and expenses” in the 
act of March 2, 1895 (28 Stat. 703-704; 38 
U. S. O., sec. 176). 

(54) The act of March 2, 1895 (28 Stat. 
964-965; 38 U. S. C., sec. 96). 

(55) In the act of March 6, 1896 (29 Stat. 
45), all of the paragraph which begins “That 
whenever” (38 U. S. C., sec. 323); and all of 
the paragraph which begins “For fees and 
expenses” except the first sentence therein. 

(56) The act of March 13, 1896 (29 Stat. 
57; 38 U. S. C., sec. 32). 

(57) The act of February 17, 1897 (29 Stat. 
805; 38 U. S. C., sec. 289). 

(58) The portion of the act of July 19, 
1897, which reads “That the provisions of 
the act entitled ‘An act to authorize con- 
demnation of land for sites of public build- 
ings, and for other purposes,’ approved Au- 
gust 1, 1888, shall be construed to apply to 
the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers” (30 Stat. 
121; 33 U. S. C., sec. 11d—1). 

(59) In the act of March 14, 1898 (30 Stat. 
276), the last proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “For army and navy pensions”; all 
of the paragraph which begins “For fees and 
expenses” except the first sentence therein; 
and the proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “For clerk hire”. 

(60) The act of March 8, 1899 (30 Stat. 
1379-1380; 38 U. S. C., sec, 192). 

(61) The act of April 18, 1900 (ch. 244, 31 
Stat. 136). 

(62) The act of April 23, 1900 (31 Stat. 
137-138; 38 U. S. C., sec. 264). 

(63) Section 2 of the act of March 3, 1901 
(31 Stat. 1446; 38 U. S. C., sec. 206 note). 

(64) All of the paragraph which begins 
“For fees and expenses” in the act of March 
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10, 1902 (32 Stat. 62; 38 U. S. O., sec. 113 
note) except the first sentence therein. 

(65) The act of June 27, 1902 (32 Stat. 
399-400; 38 U. S. C., sec. 372). 

(66) The paragraph which “Here- 
after the officers” in the act of June 28, 1902 
(82 Stat. 472; 38 U. S. O., sec. 110-1). 

(67) The Joint Resolution of July 1, 1902 
(32 Stat. 750; 38 U. S. C., secs. 272, 322). 

(68) All of the paragraph which begins 
“For fees and expenses” in the act of De- 
cember 23, 1902 (32 Stat. 761; 38 U. S. C., 
sec. 113 note), except the first sentence 
therein. 

(69) The act of January 15, 1903 (32 Stat. 
773; 38 U. S. C., sec. 172). 

(70) Sections 2 and 3 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1903 (32 Stat. 920-921; 38 U. S. C., 
secs. 205 note, 206). 

(71) The act of March 2, 1903 (32 Stat. 
944; 38 U. S. C., secs. 162, 167). 

(72) The act of March 3, 1903 (32 Stat. 
1228; 38 U. S. C., sec. 265). 

(73) The act of April 8, 1904 (33 Stat. 163; 
38 U. S. C., sec. 160). 

(74) All of the paragraph which begins 
“For fees and expenses” in the act of April 
27, 1904 (33 Stat. 315-316; 38 U. S. C., sec. 
113 note), except the first sentence therein. 

(75) All of the paragraph which begins 
“For fees and expenses” in the act of March 
3, 1905 (33 Stat. 849; 38 U. S. C., sec. 113 
note), except the first sentence therein. 

(76) The last proviso in the paragraph 
which begins “SUPPRESSING COUNTERFEITING 


AND OTHER CriImes:” in the act of March 3, ` 


1905 (33 Stat. 1169; 38 U. S. C., sec. 97). 

(77) In the act of April 24, 1906 (34 Stat. 
133), the last proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “For Army and Navy pensions” (38 
U. S. C., sec. 178 note), and all of the para- 
graph which begins “For fees and expenses” 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 113 note), except the first 
sentence therein. 

(78) The act of February 6, 1907 (34 Stat. 
879; 38 U. S. C., secs. 267, 328). 

(79) In the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 
1406, 1407), the third and fourth provisos in 
the paragraph which begins “For Army and 
Navy pensions” (38 U. S. C., sec. 178); all of 
the paragraph which begins “For fees and 
expenses” (38 U. S. C., sec. 113 note) except 
the first sentence therein; and the paragraph 
which begins “Provided.” 

(80) The act of April 19, 1908 (35 Stat. 64; 
38 U. S. C., secs. 197, 282, 324a). 

(81) The proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “For additional amount” under the 
center heading “Revenue Cutter Service” in 
the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 322; 38 
U. S. O., sec. 27). 

(82) In the act of May 28, 1908 (35 Stat. 
418-420), the third proviso in the paragraph 
which begins “For Army and Navy pensions” 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 48); all of the paragraph 
which begins “For fees and expenses” (38 
U. S. C., secs, 72 note, 118, and 125) except 
the first sentence therein; and the proviso in 
the paragraph which begins “For stationery.” 

(83) The act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. 553; 
38 U. S. C., sec. 373). 

(84) In the act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 
1057-1058), the last proviso in the paragraph 
which begins “For Army and Navy pensions” 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 194); and both provisos in 
the paragraph which begins For stationery” 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 97). 

(85) (A) The amendment made to the act 
of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 703-774), by the 
act of December 26, 1941 (55 Stat. 868-871), 
which amendment is hereby declared to have 
been solely an amendment to the paragraph 
beginning “Hereafter” on page 736 of volume 
36 of the United States Statutes at Large (38 
U. S. C., secs. 17-17) 

(B) The paragraph referred to in subpara- 
graph (A). 

(86) Section 2 of the act of June 25, 1910 
(36 Stat. 843; 38 U. S. C., sec. 61). 

(87) The act of May 11, 1912 (37 Stat. 112- 
114; 38 U. S. C., secs, 268, 269, 325, 328). 
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(88) In the act of August 17, 1912 (37 Stat. 
811-313), sections 2 through 6 (38 U. S. C., 
secs, 6, 7, 50, 52, 96, 128); and in the first 
section, (A) all of the paragraph which begins 
“For salary” that follows “cents” down 
through “said date” (38 U. S. C., sec. 5), and 
(B) the proviso in the paragraph which be- 
gins “For clerk hire.” 

(89) The act of February 19, 1913 (37 Stat. 
679; 38 U. S. C., sec. 374). 

(90) The portion of the act of March 3, 
1915, which reads “In all cases where an 
officer or enlisted man of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps dies, or where an enlisted man 
of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps is dis- 
abled by reason of any injury received or 
disease contracted in line of duty, the re- 
sult of an aviation accident, received while 
employed in actual flying in or in handling 
aircraft, the amount of pension allowed shall 
be double that authorized to be paid should 
death or the disability have occurred by rea- 
son of an injury received or disease con- 
tracted in line of duty, not the result of an 
aviation accident.” (38 Stat. 940; 38 U. S. C., 
sec. 179). 

(91) The act of April 27, 1916 (39 Stat. 
53; 38 U. S. C., secs. 391-394). 

(92) The last proviso in the paragraph 
which begins “For Army and Navy pensions” 
in the act of June 30, 1916 (39 Stat. 242; 
38 U. S. C., sec. 393). 

(93) The act of September 8, 1916 (39 Stat. 
844-846; 38 U. S. C., secs. 283-286, 325a). 

(94) In the act of March 3, 1917 (39 Stat. 
1132), the proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “For fees and expenses” (38 U. S. C., 
sec. 72 note). 

(95) The act of March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. 
1199-1201; 38 U. S. C., secs. 375-376). 

(96) In the act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 
398-411), sections 210 (38 U. S. C., sec. 575 
note); 313 (38 U. S. C., sec. 502); and 314 
(38 U. S. C., secs, 287, 357). 

(97) Chapter VIII of the act of July 9, 1918 
(40 Stat 881; 38 U. S. C., sec. 576). 

(98) The act of July 16, 1918 (40 Stat. 903- 
904; 38 U. S. C., secs. 355, 363 note). 

(99) The act of May 1, 1920 (41 Stat. 585- 
588; 38 U. S. C., secs. 168, 270, 271, 288, 312, 
314, 321, 326, 327). 

(100) The paragraph which begins “To in- 
crease the comfort” in the act of June 5, 1920 
(41 Stat. 905; 38 U. S. C., sec. 7060). 

(101) The act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 982; 
38 U. S. C., secs. 161, 168, 351, 352, 353, 361, 
362). 

(102) The act of May 3, 1922 (42 Stat. 505; 
38 U. S. C., sec. 51). 

(103) The act of September 1, 1922 (42 
Stat. 834; 38 U. S. C., secs. 354, 356, 358-360, 
363 note). 

(104) The act of September 22, 1922 (42 
Stat. 1030; 38 U. S. C., secs. 71, 72). 

(105) In the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, sections 2 (38 U. S. C., sec. 423); 4 (38 
U. S. C., sec. 425); 5 (38 U. S. C., sec. 426); 
6 (38 U. S. C., sec. 429); 7 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
430); 9 (38 U. S. C., sec. 433); 10 (38 U. S. C., 
sec. 434); 11 (38 U. S. C., sec. 439); 12 (38 
U. S. C., sec. 440); 13 (38 U. S. C., sec. 441); 
14 (38 U. S. C., sec. 428); 15 (43 Stat. 611); 
18 (38 U. S. C., sec. 444); 20 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
446); 21 (38 U. S. C., sec. 450); 29 through 35 
(38 U. S. C., secs. 455-459b); 37 through 39 
(38 U. S. C., secs. 459d-459f); Title II (38 
U. S. C., secs. 422, 471, 472, 473, 474-483, 484, 
486-488, 489-501, 501b); Title IV (38 U. S. C., 
secs. 531-539); Title V (38 U. S. C., secs. 551 
555, 557); and 602 through 604 (38 U. S. C., 
secs, 571-573). 

(106) The act of February 24, 1925 (43 
Stat. 964; 38 U. S. C., sec. 575). 

(107) The proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “For carrying out” under the center 
heading “United States Veterans’ Bureau” in 
the Act of March 8, 1925 (43 Stat. 1210; 38 
U. S. C., sec. 427). 

(108) The act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat, 
1212; 38 U. S. C., secs. 435-437). 
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(109) The provisos in the paragraph which 
begins “For out” under the center 
heading “United States Veterans’ Bureau” in 
the act of April 22, 1926 (44 Stat. 319; 38 
U. S. C., secs. 427, 460). 

(110) The act of May 1, 1926 (44 Stat. 382; 
38 U. S. C., secs. 364-364g, 364h). 

(111) The act of May 5, 1926 (44 Stat. 396; 
38 U. S. C., sec. 168b). 

(112) The act of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 806; 
38 U. S. C., sees. 273, 291, 291 note, 292, 313, 
321a, 326a). 

(113) The act of February 11, 1927 (44 
Stat. 1085; 38 U. S. C., sec. 168a). 

(114)The act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1361; 38 U. S. C., secs. 381, 381a-381f). 

(115) The act of April 27, 1928 (45 Stat. 
466; 38 U. S. C., sec. 232). 

(116) The act of May 23, 1928 (45 Stat. 714; 
38 U. S. C., secs. 291a, 291a note, 321b, 326b). 

(117) The act of May 23, 1928 (45 Stat. 
715; 38 U. S. C., secs. 43894-4386). 

(118) The act of May 24, 1928 (46 Stat. 
1016; 38 U. S. C., secs. 581-582). 

(119) The provisos in the paragraph which 
begins “For fees and mileage” under the cen- 
ter heading “Special Investigations and Ex- 
aminations” in the act of March 4, 1929 (45 
Stat. 1588; 38 U. S. C., secs. 71, 72, 72a). 

(120) Section 4 of the Legislative Pay Act 
of 1929 (88 U. S. C., sec. 9). 

(121) The act of December 23, 1929 (46 
Stat. 53; 38 U. S. C., secs. 4381-4381). 

(122) The act of June 2, 1930 (46 Stat. 492; 
38 U. S. C., secs. 365-365b, 365c-365h). 

(123) The act of June 9, 1930 (46 Stat. 
529; 38 U. S. C., secs. 33, 274, 274 note, 275, 
291b, 291b note, 321c, 326c). 

(124) The act of July 2, 1930 (46 Stat. 847; 
38 U. S. C., secs. 238-238b). 

(125) The act of July 3, 1930 (46 Stat. 
1016; 38 U. S. C., secs. 11-—11e, 11 note). 

(126) The act of March 4, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1551; 38 U. S. C., secs. 438j-438m). 

(127) The act of January 26, 1933 (47 Stat. 
776; 38 U. S. C., sec. 583). 

(128) Title I of the act of March 20, 1933 
(48 Stat. 8; 38 U. S. C., secs. 701, 702, 703, 
704, 705, 706, 707-715, 717-721). 

(129) In the Veterans Regulations, Vet- 
erans Regulations No. 1 (a) (except parts 
VII and VIII), 2 (a), 3 (a), 4, 5, 6 (a), 7 (a), 
9 (a), 10, 11, and 12. 

(130) In the Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation Act, 1934, the eighth proviso in the 
paragraph which begins “Administration” 
under the center heading “Military services” 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 445a); in the fourth proviso 
in such paragraph, the portion which begins 
“and notwithstanding” and ends prescribe;“ 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 1la-3 note); and section 20 
thereof (38 U. S. C., sec. 722). 

(131) Section 4 of the act of March 27, 1934 
(48 Stat. 508). 

(132) In the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1935 (48 Stat. 509-527), sections 
26 (38 U. S. C., sec. 473a); 27 (88 U. S. C., 
sec. 471a); 30 (38 U. S. C., secs. 366, 367); 
31 (38 U. S. C., sec. 501a); 34 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
723); 35 (38 U. S. C., sec. 511a); and in the 
paragraph which begins “Administration” 
under the center heading Veterans“ Admin- 
istration", the portion which begins “and 
notwithstanding” and ends “prescribe;” (38 
U. S. C., sec. 1la-3 note). 

(133) The act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1281; 38 U. S. C., secs. 503-505, 506-507a) . 

(134) The portion of each of the following 
acts which reads “and notwithstanding any 
provisions of law to the contrary, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to utilize Govern- 
ment-owned automotive equipment in trans- 
porting children of Veterans’ Administration 
employees located at isolated stations to and 
from school under such limitations as he 
may by regulation prescribe;” (38 U. S. C., 
sec. lla-3, lla-3 note)— 

(A) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1936 (48 Stat. 17); 

(B) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1937 (49 Stat. 1181); 
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(C) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act 1938 (50 Stat. 346); 

. (D) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1939 (52 Stat. 429); 

(E) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1940 (52 Stat. 544); 

(F) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1941 (54 Stat. 139); 

(G) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1942 (55 Stat. 120); 

(H) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1943 (56 Stat. 420); 

(I) the Independent Offices Appropriation 

Act, 1944 (57 Stat. 192); 

(J) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1945 (58 Stat. 381); 

(K) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1947 (60 Stat. 75). 

(185) The act of August 12, 1935 (49 Stat. 
607; 38 U. S. C., secs. 454a, 556a, 556a note). 

(136) The Act of August 13, 1935 (49 Stat. 
614; 38 U. S. C., secs 368, 369). 

(137) The act of August 23, 1935 (49 Stat. 
724; 38 U. S. C., sec. 483a). 

(188) The act of August 26, 1935 (49 Stat. 
869; 38 U. S. C., secs. 704a, 724). 

(139) The act of January 31, 1936( 49 Stat. 
1105; 38 U. S. C., sec. 113). 

(140) The act of June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1569-1570; 38 U. S. C., sec. 10). 

(141) The act of June 24, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1910; 38 U. S. C., sec. 703a). 

(142) In the act of June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 
2031-2035), title I (38 U. S. C., sec 508); 
title II (38 U. C. C., secs. 101-104); title III 
(38 U. S. C., secs. 131-134); title IV, except 
section 404 (38 U. S. C., secs. 472a, 34, ch. 
12A); and section 600. 

(143) In the act of August 16, 1937 (50 Stat. 
660-662), sections 3 (38 U. S. C., sec. 472b); 
5 (38 U. S. C., sec. 424a); 6 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
572d); 8 (38 U. S. C., sec. 427e); and 9 (38 
U. S. C., sec. 510). 

(144) The act of August 25, 1937 (50 Stat. 
786; 38 U. S. C., sec, 381-1). 

(145) The first section and section 3 of the 
act of May 13, 1938 (52 Stat. 352-353; 38 
U. S. C., secs. 409a, 505a). 

(146) The act of May 24, 1938 (52 Stat. 
440; 38 U. S. C., secs, 370-370d). 

(147) The act of June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 
1189; 38 U. S. C., secs. 16-16). 

(148) The act of June 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 
1214; 38 U. S. C., sec. 35). 

(149) The act of May 3, 1939 (53 Stat. 652; 
38 U. S. C., sec. 706a). 

(150) The act of July 19, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1067; 38 U. S. C., secs. 703b, 703c). 

(151) In the act of July 19, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1068), sections 4 (38 U. S. C., sec. 706b); and 
5 (38 U. S. C., sec. 472b). 

(152) The act of August 5, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1209; 38 U. S. C., sec. 357a). 

(153) The act of August 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1252; 38 U. S. C., sec. 36, 36 note). 

(154) The act of March 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 
49; 38 U. S. C., secs. 76, 77). 

(155) The portion of each of the following 
acts which reads “Provided further, That the 
Administrator is hereby authorized to em- 
ploy medical consultants for duty on such 
terms as he may deem advisable and without 
regard to the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended:” (38 U. S. C., sec. 11a-1 note)— 

(A) the Independent Offices appropriation 
Act, 1941 (54 Stat. 140); 

(B) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1942 (55 Stat. 120); 

(C) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1943 (56 Stat. 420); 

(D) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1944 (57 Stat. 192). 

(156) The act of June 6, 1940 (54 Stat. 
237). 

(157) The act of June 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 
301; 38 U. S. C., sec. 351a). 

(158) The act of July 15, 1940 (54 Stat. 
761; 38 U. S. C., secs. 582a—582b). 

(159) The act of July 18, 1940 (54 Stat. 
762; 38 U. S. C., sec, 582c). 
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(160) In the act of October 17, 1940 (54 
Stat. 1193-1197), sections 3 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
49a. 49a note); 6 (38 U. S. C., see. 473); 8 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 703b note); 9 (38 U. S. C., 
secs, 555a, 7152); 11 (38 U. S. C., sec. 11a-2); 
and 12 (38 U. S. C., sec. 50la-1). 

(161) Section 4 of the act of June 30, 1941 
(55 Stat. 395; 38 U. S. C., sec. 26b). 

(162) The act of July 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 
598; 38 U. S. C., secs. 238c-238e). 

(163) The act of July 30, 1941 (55 Stat. 608; 
38 U. S. C., sec. 725, 725 note). 

(164) The first section of the act of August 
21, 1941 (55 Stat. 665; 38 U. S. C., sec, 357b). 

(165) Sections 2 and 3 of the act of Decem- 
ber 19, 1941 (55 Stat. 844). 

(166) The act of December 20, 1941 (55 
Stat. 847; 38 U. S. O., sec. 726). 

(167) The act of June 5, 1942 (56 Stat. 325; 
38 U. S. C., sec. 32a). 

(168) Section 10 of the act of July 11, 1942 
(56 Stat. 659; 38 U. S. C., sec. 472b-1). 

BR 8 85 The act of July 30, 1942 (56 Stat, 

(170) In the act of July 13, 1943 (57 Stat. 
554-560), the first section (38 U. S. C., sec. 
727); and sections 4 (38 U. S. C., sec. 728); 
5 (38 U. 8. C., sec. 729); 10 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
730); 14 (38 U. S. C., sec. 731); 16 (38 U. S. C., 
sec. 731 note); and 17 (38 U. S. C., sec. 732). 

(171) The first section of the act of March 
1, 1944 (58 Stat. 107; 38 U. S. C., sec. 370). 

(172) The act of April 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 
186; 38 U. S. C., sec. 37). 

(173) The act of May 24, 1944 (58 Stat. 
226; 38 U. S. C., sec. 251). 

(174) In the act of May 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 
229-230), the first section (38 U. S. C., sec. 
47la-1); and sections 2 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
504); 3 (38 U. S. C., sec. 504 note); and 4 (38 
U. S. C., sec. 507b). 

(175) The act of May 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 230- 
231; 38 U. S. C., sec. 26c). 

(176) In the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, chapters I and II of title I (38 
U. S. C., secs. 693-693f); section 300 (38 
U. S. C., sec. 693g); subsection (a) of section 
1500 (38 U. S. C., sec. 697); and section 1504 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 697d). 

(177) The portion of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1945, which reads 
“Provided further, That the Administrator 
is hereby authorized to employ medical con- 
sultants for duty on such terms as he may 
deem advisable and without regard to the 
civil service and classification laws:“ (58 
Stat. 382; 38 U. S. C., sec. 114-1). 

(178) The act of September 7, 1944 (58 
Stat. 728; 38 U. S. C., sec. 733). 

(179) The act of December 7, 1944 (58 Stat. 
797; 38 U. S. C., sec. 471a—2). 

(180) The act of December 8, 1944 (58 Stat. 
797-798; 38 U. S. C., secs. 293-294). 

(181) In the act of December 14, 1944 (58 
Stat. 803-804), sections 4 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
503 note); 5 (38 U. S. C., sec. 734); and 6 
(38 U. S. C., sec. 735). 

(182) The portion of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1946, which reads 
“and notwithstanding any provisions of law 
to the contrary, the Administrator is author- 
ized to utilize Government-owned automo- 
tive equipment in transporting children of 
Veterans’ Administration employees located 
at isolated stations to and from school under 
such limitations as he may by regulation 
prescribe;” (59 Stat. 128; 38 U. S. C., sec. 
lla-3 note), and the portion which reads 
provided further, That the Administrator is 
hereby authorized to employ medical con- 
sultants for duty on such terms as he may 
deem advisable and without regard to the 
civil service and classification laws:” (38 
U. S. C., sec. 1la-1). 

(183) The act of December 3, 1945 (59 
Stat. 591; 38 U. S. C., sec. 11h). 

(184) The act of January 3, 1946 (59 Stat. 
675-679; 38 U. S. C., sec. 15-15n, 15 note). 

(185) In the act of February 18, 1946, the 
provisos in the paragraph under the heading 
“Transfer of Appropriations” which begins 
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“Army of the Philippines” (60 Stat. 14; 38 
U. S. C., sec. 38). 

(186) The portion of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1947, which reads 
“Provided further, That the Administrator 
is hereby authorized to employ medical con- 
sultants for duty on such terms as he may 
deem advisable and without regard to the 
civil service and classification laws;“ (60 
Stat. 60; 38 U. S. C., sec. 11a-1). 

(187) The act of June 27, 1946 (60 Stat. 
$19; 38 U. S. C., secs. 736-738). 

(188) The act of July 9, 1946 (60 Stat. 524; 
38 U.S. C., sec. 700, 700 note). 

(189) The act of July 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 
526; 38 U. S. C., secs. 488, note, 488a). 

(190) The act of July 16, 1946 (60 Stat. 
537-539; 38 U. S. C., sec. 14-14e). 

(191) The act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 
863-864; 38 U. S. C., secs. 365b, 365b-1, 364g-1, 
370e, 370e note). 

(192) The act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 
874: 38 U. S. C., sec. 729a). 

(193) The act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 
887-889; 38 U. S. C., secs. 13-13g). 

(194) The act of August 8, 1946 (60 Stat. 
908-910); 38 U. S. C., secs. 739, 471a-3). 

(195) The paragraph under the center 
heading “Veterans’ Administration” in the 
First Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1947 
(60 Stat. 915; 38 U. S. C., sec. 252). 

(196) The act of May 31, 1947 (61 Stat. 
124; 38 U. S. C., sec. 111). 

(197) The act of June 14, 1947 (61 Stat. 
132, 38 U. S. C., sec. 693a note). 

(198) The act of July 30, 1947 (61 Stat. 
610; 38 U. S. C., secs. 276, 370). 

(199) The act of January 19, 1948 (62 
Stat. 4; 38 U. S. C., sec. 374a, 374a note). 

(200) In the act of April 3, 1948 (62 Stat. 
160), the first section (38 U. S. C., sec. 11); 
and section 4 (38 U. S. C., sec. 11k). 

(201) The act of June 19, 1948 (62 Stat. 
566; 38 U. S. C., secs. 253, 254). 

(202) The act of June 24, 1948 (62 Stat. 
645; 38 U. S. C., secs, 364i, 364j). 

(203) The second paragraph under the 
center heading “Veterans’ Administration” 
in the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1938 (62 Stat. 1035; 36 U. S. C., sec. 252 
note). 

(204) The act of July 2, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1219-1220; 38 U. S. C., secs. 740-743, 740 
note). 

(205) The act of August 1, 1949 (63 Stat. 
484; 38 U. S. C., sec. 744). 

(206) In the act of October 10, 1949 (63 
Stat. 731-733), the first section (38 U. S. C., 
sec. 722); and sections 4 (38 U. S. C., secs. 
740, 741); and 6 (38 U. S. C., sec. 740 note). 

(207) The paragraph immediately preced- 
ing the center heading War Claims Com- 
mission” in the Third Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act, 1949 (63 Stat. 744; 38 U. S. C., sec. 
252 note). 

(208) The act of October 29, 1949 (63 
Stat. 1026; 38 U. S. C., sec. 47la-4, 471la-4 
note). 

(209) The act of July 15, 1950 (64 Stat. 
342; 38 U. S. C., sec. 111). 

(210) The act of September 21, 1950 (64 
Stat. 894-895; 38 U. S. C., sec. 252). 

(211) The act of April 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 
32). 

(212) The Joint resolution of May 11, 1951 
(65 Stat. 40; 38 U. S. C., sec. 745). 

(218) The act of August 4, 1951 (65 Stat. 
174-175; 38 U. S. C., secs. 370g-370k, 370g 
note). 

(214) The act of October 20, 1951 (65 
Stat. 574-575; 38 U. S. C., secs. 252a-252e, 
252a note). 

(215) The act of October 30, 1951 (65 
Stat. 694; 38 U. S. C., ch. 12A). 

(216) In the act of May 23, 1952 (66 Stat. 
90-91), the first section (38 U. S. C., sec. 
471a-5); subsection (b) of section 2 (38 
U. S. C., ch. 12 note); and sections 5 (38 
U. S. C., secs. 277, 3701); 6 (38 U. S. C., sec. 
381-2); and 7 (38 U. S. C., sec. 277 note). 

(217) In the act of June 30, 1952 (66 Stat. 
295-296), subsections (B) through (E) of the 
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first section (38 U. S. C., ch. 12); and sec- 
tions 3 (38 U. S. C., sec. 473); 4 (38 U. S. C. 
sec. 480); 5 (38 U. S. C., sec. 473); 6 (38 
U. S. O., sec. 478); and 7 (38 U. S. O., sec. 473 
note). 

(218) In the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952, sections 270 (38 U. S. C., 
sec. 980) and 271 (38 U.S. C., sec. 981). 

(219) The paragraph which begins “Sup- 
ply fund” under the center heading “Vet- 
erans’ Administration” in the Second Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1954 (67 
Stat. 193; 38 U. S. C., sec. 12a). 

(220) The act of March 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 
29; 38 U.S. C., sec. 746). 

(221) Section 2 of the act of June 30, 1954 
(68 Stat. 360). 

(222) The act of July 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 377; 
38 U. S. C., sec. 729b). 

(223) The act of August £4, 1954 (68 Stat. 
789; 38 U. S. C., sec. 747). 

(224) The act of August 28, 1954 (68 Stat. 
915; 38 U. S. C., secs. 748-750, 748 note). 

(225) In the War Orphans’ Educational 
Assistance Act of 1956, sections 510 (38 U. S. 
C., sec. 1042); and 511 (38 U. S. C., sec. 1043). 

(226) Section 210 of the Servicemen’s and 
Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act (38 U. S. C., 
sec. 1120), and the portion of the table of 
contents of such act which reads “Src. 210. 
Exemption from taxation and claims of 
creditors.”, 

TITLE XXII—EFFECTIVE DATE AND SAVINGS 

PROVISIONS 


Part A—Miscellaneous 
Effective date 


Sxc. 2301. This act shall take effect on 
January 1, 1958. 


Offenses committed under repealed laws 


Sec. 2302. (a) All offenses committed and 
all penalties and forfeitures incurred under 
any of the provisions of law amended or 
repealed by this act may be prosecuted and 
punished in the same manner and with the 
same effect as if such repeal or amendment 
had not occurred. 

(b) Forfeitures of benefits under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration 
occurring before the effective date of this 
act shall continue to be effective. 


Effect on contracts entered into before 
effective date 


Sec. 2303. Nothing in this act, or any 
amendment or repeal made by it, shall affect 
any right of any person based on a contract 
entered into before the effective date of this 
act, or affect the manner in which such right 
could have been enforced or obtained but 
for this act, or such amendment or repeal. 


Continuation of authority under act of 
July 3, 1930 z 


Sec. 2304. All functions, powers, and 
duties conferred upon and vested in the 
President and the Administrator by the act 
of July 3, 1930 (46 Stat. 1016) and which are 
in effect on the day before the effective date 
of this act are continued in effect. 


Cross references in other laws 

Sec. 2305. References in other laws to any 
provision of law repealed by this act shall 
be deemed to refer to the corresponding 
provisions of this act. 
Continuing availability of appropriations 

Sec. 2306. Amounts heretofore appropri- 
ated to carry out the purposes of any pro- 
vision of law repealed by this act, and avail- 
able on the day before the effective date of 
this act, shall be available to carry out the 
purposes of the corresponding provisions of 
this act. 
Outstanding rules, regulations, and orders 

Sec. 2307. All rules, regulations, orders, 
permits, and other privileges issued or 
granted by the Administrator before the 
effective date of this act, and in effect on 
such effective date (or scheduled to take 
effect after such effective date) shall remain 
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in full force and effect until modified, sus- 
pended, overruled, or otherwise changed by 
the Administrator. 


Part B—Provisions relating to claimants 
Pending claims 


Sec. 2311. (a) A claim for pension or com- 
pensation which is pending in the Veterans’ 
Administration on the effective date of this 
act shall be adjudicated under the laws in 
effect on the day before the effective date 
of this act with respect to the period before 
that date and, except as provided in sections 
2312 (b), 2313, and 2316, under this act 
thereafter. If a disallowance is required 
under such laws but entitlement is shown 
under this act, the pending claim shall be 
considered a claim under this act. 

(b) A claim for assistance in acquiring 
specially adapted housing or an automobile 
or other conveyance which is pending in the 
Veterans’ Administration on the effective 
date of this act shall be considered a claim 
for such assistance under this act. 


Persons on the pension rolls 


Sec, 2312. (a) Any person who is receiving, 
or entitled to receive, pension under public 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration on the day before the effective date 
of this act at a rate equal to or less than that 
to which he would be entitled under the pro- 
visions of this act shall, except where there 
was fraud, clear and unmistakable error as 
to conclusions of fact or law, or misrepre- 
sentation of material facts, be paid pension 
under this act beginning with the effective 
date of this act. 

(b) Any person who is receiving, or en- 
titled to receive, pension on the day before 
the effective date of this act under the laws 
in effect on that day and who is not entitled 
to pension under this act, or who is entitled 
to pension at a higher rate under such laws 
than that to which he would be entitled 
under this act, shall, except where there 
was fraud, clear and unmistakable error of 
fact or law, or misrepresentation of material 
facts, continue to be paid the rate of pen- 
sion payable on the day before the effective 
date of this act, so long as the conditions 
warranting such payment under those laws 
continue. In the event there is a change 
in such conditions, the entitlement there- 
after of such person to pension will be 
determined under this act. The provisions 
of this subsection shall apply to those claims 
to which section 2311 applies in which it is 
determined on or after the effective date of 
this act that pension is payable for the day 
before the effective date of this act. 


Claims for pension by newly eligible widows 
where children are on the rolls 

Sec. 2313. Where any woman is eligible for 
pension under this act as a “widow”, but 
under the laws in effect on the day before 
the effective date of this act, was not so 
eligible for pension, and a child is eligible 
for pension on the day before the effective 
date of this act by reason of the death giv- 
ing rise to eligibility of the widow, any pen- 
sion payable to the widow under this act 
shall be reduced by the amount of pension 
payable to all children by reason of such 
death, unless all such children are in the 
custody of the widow, in which case the pen- 
sion otherwise payable to the children shall 
cease. 

Claims for pension filed within 1 year 

of death 

Sec. 2314. A claim for death pension filed 
on or after the effective date of this act and 
within 1 year from the date of the death of 
the veteran occurring before the effective 
date of this act shall be adjudicated under 
this act and the laws in effect on the day 
before such effective date. If entitlement is 
established, pension will be paid under such 
laws for the appropriate period before the 
effective date of this act and under this act 
thereafter. 
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Persons entitled to emergency officers’ 
retirement pay 

Sec. 2315. Any person who is receiving, or 
entitled to receive, emergency officers’ re- 
tirement pay, or other privileges or benefits 
as a retired emergency officer of World War I, 
on the day before the effective date of this 
act under the laws in effect on that day, 
shall, except where there was fraud, clear 
and unmistakable error as to conclusion of 
fact or law, or misrepresentation of material 
facts, continue to receive, or be entitled to 
receive, emergency officers’ retirement pay 
at the rate otherwise payable on the day 
before the effective date of this act, and such 
other privileges and benefits, so long as the 
conditions warranting such pay, privileges, 
and benefits under those laws continue. 


Persons on the compensation rolls 

Sec. 2316. (a) Any person who is receiv- 
ing compensation under public laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration on 
the day before the effective date of this act 
at a rate equal to or less than that to which 
he would be entitled under the provisions 
of this act, shall, except where there was 
fraud, clear and unmistakeable error as to 
conclusions of fact or law, or misrepresenta- 
tion of material facts, be paid compensation 
under this act beginning with the effective 
date of this act. 

(b) Any person who is receiving compen- 
sation on the day before the effective date 
of this act under the laws in effect on that 
day and who is not entitled to compensation 
under this act or who is entitled to com- 
pensation at a higher rate under such laws 
than that to which he would be entitled 
under this act, shall, except where there 
was fraud, clear and unmistakable error as 
to conclusion of fact or law, or misrepresen- 
tation of material facts, continue to be paid 
the rate of compensation payable on the day 
before the effective date of this act, so long 
as the conditions warranting such payment 
under those laws continue. In the event 
there is a change in such conditions, the 
entitlement thereafter of such person to 
compensation will be determined, except as 
to service-connection, without regard to the 
laws repealed by this act. The provisions 
of this subsection shall apply to those 
claims within the purview of section 2311 
in which it is determined on or after the 
effective date of this act that compensation 
is payable for the day before the effective 
date of this act. 


Claims filed within 1 year of discharge or 
death 

Sec. 2317. (a) A claim for disability com- 
pensation filed on or after the effective date 
of this act and within 1 year from the date of 
the veteran’s separation during the year im- 
mediately before such effective date from 
active military, naval, or air service, or a 
claim for death compensation filed on or 
after the effective date of this act and with- 
in 1 year from the date of the veteran’s 
death occurring in the year immediately be- 
fore such effective date will be adjudicated 
under title III of this act and the laws in 
effect on the day before such effective date. 
If entitlement is established, compensation 
will be paid under such laws for the appro- 
priate period before the effective date of 
this act and under this act thereafter. 

(b) A claim for compensation based on 
the disability or death of a World War I 
veteran occurring before the effective date 
of this act, if filed on or after the effective 
date of this act and within 1 year following 
the date of enactment of this act, may be 
adjudicated, as to service-connection only, 
under the laws in effect on the day before 
the effective date of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this is consolidation of all veterans’ laws 
in the fields of compensation, pension, 
administration, hospitalization, and bur- 
ial benefits. A similar bill limited to 
compensation was considered by the 
committee last year. This year it was 
considered by a subcommittee consisting 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. SHurorp] the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk], the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER], 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR], 
and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, 
WEAVER]. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the committee. 

The committee has long been aware of 
the numerous and various laws pertain- 
ing to disability and death compensation 
for veterans and their dependents, as 
well as those laws relating to pension, 
hospitalization and burial benefits, and 
the myriad of laws involving the admin- 
istration of benefits administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. To consoli- 
date into one act, and to simplify and 
make more uniform the laws on these 
subjects, H. R. 53 has been introduced 
and designated as the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957. 

This bill is the result of a project 
conducted by the staff of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee which involved ex- 
tensive research, study, and technical 
work in the Office of the House Legisla- 
tive Counsel, together with representa- 
tives of the Legislative Services of the 
General Counsel’s Office in the Veterans’ 
Administration. The study and research 
extended over a period of months after 
the adjournment of the 2d session of the 
84th Congress. The general objective 
and approach of the bill is similar, 
though on a much broader scale, to H. R. 
10046, 84th Congress—a bill which had 
as its principal purpose the simplification 
of, and making more uniform, laws per- 
taining to compensation. The benefit 
provisions of this latter bill are substan- 
tially embodied in titles III, VI, and VII 
of H. R. 53. H. R. 10046 was unanimously 
reported by the Committee on Veterans' 
Affairs and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on call of the Consent Calen- 
dar. Unfortunately, however, it was not 
possible for the Senate to consider the 
bill prior to adjournment of the 84th 
Congress. 

H. R. 53 incorporates into a single act 
the subject matter of the extensive body 
of existing legislation authorizing and 
governing the payment of compensation 
for service-connected disability or death 
to persons who served in the military, 
naval, or air force of the United States 
during a period of war, armed conflict, 
or peacetime service, and to their widows, 
children, and dependent parents. It 
would provide the same sort of consoli- 
dation of the laws relating to pension, 
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hospitalization, medical and domiciliary 
care, and burial benefits. Further, it 
would consolidate into one act all the ad. 
ministrative provisions relating to these 
benefits, as well as those common to all 
benefits administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. It would also incorpo- 
rate the provisions of existing law re- 
lating to the ancillary benefits of finan- 
cial assistance for specially adopted 
housing and automobiles for certain dis- 
abled veterans. Finally, it would repeal 
those provisions of law relating to such 
benefits which are obsolete, executed, or 
restated in substance in the bill. The 
bill does not encompass the subject mat- 
ter of the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act which Congress 
recently enacted and which integrates 
the current survivor-benefit programs. 

The bill, which would be effective on 
the Ist day of January 1958, does not 
adversely affect the basic entitlement of 
any veteran or dependent presently on 
the compensation or pension rolls, nor 
does it liberalize, except in very minor 
areas, the provisions of law which govern 
the eligibility of veterans and their de- 
pendents for such benefits. The estab- 
lished rates of pension or compensation 
are maintained. Although the World 
War Veterans Act, 1924, is repealed, ex- 
cept as to insurance provisions the bill 
contains protective language as to serv- 
ice connection which is of special sig- 
nificance in the case of World War I 
veterans who are on the rolls by the 
virtue of the liberal presumption of serv- 
ice connection contained in section 200 
of that act. This section authorizes a 
rebuttable presumption of service con- 
nection for neuropsychiatric disease, 
spinal meningitis, active tuberculous 
disease, paralysis agitans, encephalitis 
lethargica, and amebic dysentery, de- 
veloping a 10 percent degree of disability 
or more prior to January 1, 1925. The 
service connection heretofore established 
in World War I cases, by virtue of this 
provision, would not be disturbed in any 
case by the enactment of the proposal. 
Further, this liberal presumption would 
be applicable to new World War I claims 
filed within 1 year after the date of the 
act, but not thereafter. 

The bill, as reported, contains the fol- 
lowing substantive changes in existing 
law, generally minor liberalizations: 

First. The discharge requirement of 
“under conditions other than dishonor- 
able” is made uniform for all veterans 
for the purpose of the benefits authorized 
by the bill. For pension purposes, exist- 
ing law requires that Indian war veterans 
be honorably discharged from the service. 

Second. For compensation purposes 
under the bill, a widow would uniformly 
be required to have married the veteran 
before the expiration of 10 years after 
the veteran’s separation from service or 
to have been married for 10 or more 
years. Under existing law there are dif- 
fering requirements, depending on the 
period of service, ranging from marriage 
at any time to marriage prior to specific 
arbitrary dates. Where a widow is on 
the rolls on the effective date of the bill, 
the savings provisions in the bill protect 
her rights; therefore this new test oper- 
ates as a slight liberalization in the cases 
to which it applies. 
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Third. Under the bill, remarriage of 
any widow terminates her eligibility. 
Under certain conditions present law 
allows remarried widows of veterans of 
the Civil War, Indian wars, or Spanish- 
American War to be restored to the rolls. 

Fourth. The uniform definition of 
“child” in the bill—generally under age 
18—would effect a liberalization as to 
the definition of a child of a Civil or 
Indian war veteran—generally under age 
16), and also result in an increase in the 
rates of pension payable to certain chil- 
dren of veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

Fifth. Under existing law, a widow of 
a veteran of the Civil War, Indian wars, 
or the Spanish-American War who may 
be barred from the receipt of pension 
because of her date of marriage may 
nevertheless qualify under certain con- 
ditions, i. e., marriage for 10 or more 
years, a showing of dependency, and at- 
tainment of age 60. The bill would lib- 
eralize the requirements in such cases 
by removing the conditions of depend- 
ency and age 60. 

Sixth. Under existing law retired per- 
sons who served during a war period are 
eligible for hospital and domiciliary care 
from the Veterans’ Administration in 
the same manner as veterans of a war; 
however, in order to receive medical 
treatment for service-incurred disabili- 
ties they must have elected to receive 
disability compensation or, if peacetime 
retired persons, must be in receipt of 
compensation in lieu of retirement pay. 
The bill would obviate this circuitous 
route to eligibility by providing such 
benefits on the same basis as provided 
to discharged veterans. 

Seventh. As the definition of “period 
of war” would include the period of any 
future war declared by the Congress, it 
would be an extension of existing law 
which generally limits such defined pe- 
riod to past wars. Its principal effect 
would be to make certain wartime eli- 
gibility criteria for compensation and 
hospitalization automatically available 
to veterans of future wars. 

All of these provisions, except item 7, 
are changes which were necessary to 
avoid reenacting numerous deviations 
from the general rule in various areas 
of existing law, thereby providing 
greater uniformity and better adminis- 
tration. 

Item 7 refers to that provision of the 
bill under which wartime benefits—ex- 
cept pensions—would be available to 
veterans who served during the period 
of any future war declared by the Con- 
gress. From the standpoint of the com- 
mittee, it seems unlikely that any future 
war veterans would be granted lesser 
compensation or medical benefits than 
are authorized for veterans of past wars, 
and in a period of stress and emergency, 
it would be desirable and in fact essen- 
tial that some overall law providing en- 
titlement be in force immediately. It is 
for that reason that the bill has been 
made applicable to conditions which 
may regretfully exist in the future. 

The Veterans’ Administration has 
stated that any cost involved in the few 
minor liberalizations in existing law 
would be relatively small. The provision 
which makes uniform the definition of 
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“child” a person under the age of 18 
years rather than 16 years as prevails 
in the case of children of Civil and In- 
dian War veterans today—is the only 
one susceptible of a specific cost esti- 
mate. This cost, to the extent that it 
would increase the rates for Spanish 
War children, would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000 a year. Obviously be- 
cause of the class involved, it would be 
of a declining nature. 

Hearings were held on this legislation 
by a special subcommittee. Reports of 
Veterans’ Administration, the General 
Accounting Office, and the Bureau of the 
Budget were carefully considered by the 
subcommittee prior to recommending 
favorable action to the full committee. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
stated: 

I am in full accord with the objective of 
a bill such as H. R. 53. If amended in ac- 
cordance with the accompanying recommen- 
dations and suggestions I believe it should 
receive favorable consideration by your 
committee. 


The General Accounting Office in re- 
porting on the bill, stated: 

A simple and intelligible restatement of 
the laws pertaining to veterans’ benefits and 
to their administration, such as these bills 
contemplate, is long overdue and highly 
desirable. It should contribute toward em- 
cient administration by clarifying the body 
of law on that subject. We urge that these 
bills be given favorable consideration. In 
our view, however, the enactment of a single 
bill embracing all the areas involved would 
result in greater uniformity and clarity and, 
hence, the enactment of H. R. 53 appears 
somewhat preferable to the alternative of 
covering the subject matter in three sepa- 
rate bills, 


The Comptroller General was refer- 
ring to other bills which were prepared 
to consider this problem on a single sub- 
ject basis. 

The Bureau of the Budget stated in 
endorsing the objective of this bill: 

Consolidation of the many laws relating 
to veterans’ benefits should serve to expedite 
the adjudication of claims and render the 
system more comprehensible to veterans and 
the public. Codification was also recom- 
mended by the President’s Commission on 
Veterans’ Pension, which noted the direct 
personal impact of these statutes on veter- 
ans and their dependents who, because of 
the complexities of existing statutes, are 
often uncertain about the benefits to which 
they may be entitled. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration’s concurrent efforts to index, 
codify, and simplify precedents and regula- 
tory material would also undoubtedly be fa- 
cilitated by the enactment of this bill. 


The amendments which the committee 
has made to the bill reflect all of the 
changes recommended by the Veterans’ 
Administration, with one exception. The 
Veterans’ Administration suggested that 
the provisions relating to the payment of 
pension to Medal of Honor holders 
should be incorporated in title 10 of the 
United States Code—the Army and Air 
Force title. The Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs in recent years has reported 
bills seeking to provide a new pension or 
a higher pension for holders of the high- 
est medal awarded by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The most 
recent codification of title 10 omits the 
provisions relating to holders of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. It therefore 
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seems appropriate that this section 
should be retained in title 38 of the 
United States Code which relates to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The other amendments which are 
noted throughout the bill fall into the 
general categories of clerical, typo- 
graphical, and clarification amendments. 
There is no intent on the part of the 
committee to incorporate changes other 
than on the basis indicated. 

The committee strongly believes that 
the enactment of this bill by the Con- 
gress will do much to aid in the adminis- 
tration of veterans’ laws. It should be 
much easier to adjudicate claims, to an- 
swer correspondence, to perform all of 
the day-to-day administrative functions 
which the Veterans’ Administration must 
perform, by having this great body of law 
in one act. The veterans’ organizations’ 
service officers, claims’ officials, and legis- 
lative representatives should find this bill 
to be of the greatest assistance in their 
work. Members of Congress, too, will 
find that this bill will greatly aid them 
in locating provisions of law which are 
now scattered throughout numerous 
enactments. Enactment of this proposal 
will make easier the codification of VA 
laws on which work has already started 
in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. SHU- 
FORD]. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
seeks to consolidate into one act all of the 
Veterans’ Administration laws relating to 
compensation for service-connected dis- 
abilities, pension for non-service-con- 
nected disabilities, administration, hos- 
pitalization, and burial benefits. 

The bill represents several months of 
work during the recess of the 2d session 
of the 84th Congress on the part of the 
staff of the committee, the Office of the 
Legislative Counsel of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Office of Legisla- 
tion of the General Counsel of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Its objective is 
to make uniform and more intelligible 
the various laws in the fields indicated 
above. 

Basically, it does not seek to enlarge 
the field of benefits; nor to restrict it. 
Saving provisions are included to fully 
protect individuals already on the pen- 
sion or compensation rolls. 

The bill is endorsed in principle by the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the General Accounting 
Office. 

All of the amendments of substance 
suggested by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion have been adopted. The other 
amendments are of a clarifying, typo- 
graphical, or clerical nature and do not 
change the substance or intent of the 
bill. 

The bill would be effective from Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the committee and I think that it will be 
a major step forward in this field if it can 
be enacted into law. 

As to the cost of the bill, I will quote 
from the report of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs: 

To the extent that the bill conforms sub- 
stantially with present law, no additional cost 
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would be involved in its enactment. With 
respect to the mentioned proposed changes 
in law dealing with discharge and marriage 
date requirements, and definitions of 
“widow” and “child,” it is believed that the 
cost would be relatively small. It is not pos- 
sible to submit an accurate estimate of such 
‘cost, except in one area, due to the indeter- 
minate factors involved. It is estimated that 
the liberalized rates of pension applicable to 
certain orphan children of Spanish-American 
War veterans would approximate $200,000 for 
the first year. This annual cost would remain 
basically the same for each of the ensuing 
4 years. The proposed change in the law 
with respect to liberalizing the eligibility 
criteria of certain retired officers for hospitali- 
zation and medical treatment in service- 
connected cases might result in some addi- 
tional benefit cost, but it is believed that it 
would be small. On the other hand, the 
elimination of the existing requirements that 
they must first establish eligibility for, or 
be in receipt of, compensation, would bring 
about administrative simpility and some 
economy. 


I insert at this point a brief explana- 
tion of the substantive changes made by 
this bill: 


1. The discharge requirement of “under 
conditions other than dishonorable” is made 
uniform for all veterans for the purpose of 
the benefits authorized by the bill. For 
pension purposes, existing law requires that 
Indian war veterans be honorably discharged 
from the service. 

2. For compensation purposes under the 
bill, a widow would uniformly be required to 
have married the veteran before the expira- 
tion of 10 years after the veteran's separation 
from service or to have been married 10 or 
more years. Under existing law there are 
differing requirements, depending on the 
period of service, ranging from marriage at 
any time to marriage prior to specific arbi- 
trary dates. 

3. Under the bill, remarriage of any widow 
terminates her eligibility. Under certain 
conditions present law allows remarried 
widows of veterans of the Civil War, Indian 
wars, or Spanish-American War to be re- 
stored to the rolls. 

4. The uniform definition of “child” in 
the bill (generally under age 18) would effect 
& liberalization as to the definition of a child 
of a Civil or Indian war veteran (generally 
under age 16), and also result in an increase 
in the rates of pension payable to certain 
children of veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

5. Under existing law, a widow of a vet- 
eran of the Civil War, Indian wars, or the 
Spanish-American War who may be barred 
from the receipt of pension because of her 
date of marriage may nevertheless qualify 
under certain conditions, i. e., marriage for 
10 or more years, a showing of dependency, 
and attainment of age 60. The bill would 
liberalize the requirements in such cases 
by removing the conditions of dependency 
and age 60. 

6. Under existing law retired persons who 
served during a war period are eligible for 
hospital and domiciliary care from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in the same manner 
as veterans of a war; however, in order to 
receive medical treatment for service-in- 
curred disabilities they must have elected 
to receive disability compensation or, if 
peacetime retired persons, must be in re- 
ceipt of compensation in lieu of retirement 
pay. The bill would obviate this circuitous 
route to eligibility by providing such bene- 
fits on the same basis as provided to dis- 
charged veterans. 

7. As the definition of “period of war” 
would include the period of any future war 
declared by the Congress, it would be an ex- 
tension of existing law which generally lim- 
its such defined periods to past wars. Its 
principal effect would be to make certain 
wartime eligibility criteria for compensation 
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and hospitalization automatically available 
to veterans of future wars. 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, as the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. SHU- 
Forp] has stated, this proposed legisla- 
tion would simply make more uniform 
and more available for use the laws 
which are largely already in existence. 
It is not designed particularly to change 
the substance of these laws but merely 
to put them in better form. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my good fortune to serve as a mem- 
ber of the special subcommittee which 
considered the bill, H. R. 53, which is 
now before the House. I desire to con- 
gratulate my colleague from North Car- 
olina [Mr. SHurorp], as well as the 
chairman of the full committee who in- 
troduced this bill. 

As a newcomer to Congress, this leg- 
islation makes great sense to me. In the 
short time I have been here, I have been 
amazed by the number of laws and regu- 
lations with which the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs must deal. This bill, 
at the very least, would make the many 
laws in this subject much more under- 
standable to the individual Member of 
the House or the Senate who must pass 
upon the merits of veterans’ legislation. 

Having the subject matter of com- 
pensation, pension, hopitalization, and 
other benefits in one single act, and ar- 
ranged in logical fashion, will certainly 
improve administration and enable the 
Congress to approach subjects with 
more clarity than has been possible in 
the past. 

There is another feature of the bill 
which appeals to me in this economy- 
minded Congress and that is that it will 
not involve additional funds. If there 
are any additional costs, they will be 
so small as to be infinitesimal in com- 
parsion with other programs in the bud- 
get. 

All veterans’ organizations appearing 
before the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs expressed their approval of this 
bringing together of the many statutes 
in a manner which eliminates a great 
amount of confusion. This should serve 
as plenary evidence of the merit of the 
legislation. 

It has been a great privilege for me 
to have had the opportunity to serve on 
the special subcommittee studying H. R. 
53. And, I think that my pride in men- 
tioning this will be fully understood by 
those who have occasion in the future to 
deal with the various statutes which 
are now so conveniently located by 
reason of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds have voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 


PROHIBITING PAYMENT OF PEN- 
SIONS TO PERSONS CONFINED IN 
PENAL INSTITUTIONS LONGER 
THAN 60 DAYS 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speak- 

er, I move to suspend the rules and pass 

the bill (H. R. 71) to prohibit the pay- 
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ment of pensions to persons confined in 
penal institutions for periods longer than 
60 days. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no pension under 
public or private laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration shall be paid to or 
for an individual who has been imprisoned 
in a Federal, State, or local penal institution 
as the result of conviction of a felony or mis- 
demeanor for any part of the period begin- 
ning 61 days after his imprisonment begins 
and ending when his imprisonment ends. 

Sec. 2. (a) Where any veteran is disquali- 
fied for pension for any period solely by 
reason of the first section of this act, the 
Administrator may apportion and pay to his 
wife or children the pension which such vet- 
eran would receive for that period but for 
this act. 

(b) Where any widow or child of a vet- 
eran is disqualified for pension for any pe- 
riod solely by reason of the first section of 
this act, the Administrator may (1) if the 
widow is disqualified, pay to the child, or 
children, the pension which would be pay- 
able if there were no such widow or (2) if a 
child is disqualified, pay to the widow the 
pension which would be payable if there 
were no such child. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second calendar month which 
begins after the date of its enactment. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill is identical to H. R. 10477 that 
passed the House last year but failed to 
pass the other body. It was reported by 
the same subcommittee. It was reported 
out of the House Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs this year with one dissenting 
vote. It is supported by all the veterans’ 
groups. I hope the House will pass the 
bill. 

Pension is a gratuity payable solely to 
otherwise eligible veterans who served 
during a war or comparable period. 
Payment of pension for veterans of the 
Civil War, Spanish-American, and In- 
dian wars has been based on age or non- 
service-connected disability. However, 
in the case of veterans of World War I, 
II, and Korea, the requirement is essen- 
tially non-service-connected disability 
coupled with need, as set forth below: 

Under existing law—Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a), part III, as amended— 
veterans of World War I, World War II, 
the Spanish-American War, Philippine 
Insurrection, and Boxer Rebellion are 
eligible for pension based on permanent 
and total non-service-connected disabil- 
ity. Pension is payable to any such vet- 
eran who served in the active military 
or naval service for a period of 90 days 
or more during such wars and who was 
discharged therefrom under conditions 
other than dishonorable, or who, having 
served less than 90 days, was discharged 
for disability incurred in service in line 
of duty. The veteran must have been 
in active service before the cessation of 
hostilities and be suffering from non- 
service-connected permanent and total 
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disability not incurred as a result of his 
own willful misconduct or vicious habits, 
The rate of $66.15 per month, except 
that where the veteran shall have been 
rated permanent and total and has been 
in receipt of pension for a continuous 
period of 10 years or reaches the age of 
65 years and is permanently anc total- 
ly disabled, the rate is $78.75 per month, 
A rate of $135.45 per month is author- 
ized in the case of an otherwise eligible 
veteran who is, on account of age or 
physical or mental disability, helpless or 
blind or so nearly helpless or blind as to 
need or require the regular aid and at- 
tendance of another person. Such pen- 
sion is not payable to any unmarried 
person whose annual income exceeds 
$1,400 or to any married person or any 
person with minor children whose an- 
nual income exceeds $2,700. Any per- 
son who served in the active service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
on or after June 27, 1950, and prior to 
February 1, 1955, is also eligible for pen- 
sion under part III as provided in the 
act of May 11, 1951—Public Law 28, 82d 
Congress. 

In the administration of the afore- 
mentioned provisions the determina- 
tion of permanent total disability is 
made on a very liberal basis. Such a 
rating is granted (where the requirement 
of permanence is met) when there is a 
single disability of 60 percent or 2 or 
more disabilities, 1 of which is 40 per- 
cent in degree, combined with other dis- 
ability or disabilities to a total of 70 per- 
cent, and unemployability attributed 
thereto. Although age alone is not con- 
sidered as a basis for entitlement to 
such pension, it is considered in associa- 
tion with disability and unemployability 
in determining permanent and total dis- 
ability. The aforementioned percentage 
requirements are reduced on the attain- 
ment of age 55 to a 60-percent rating for 
1 or more disabilities, with no percentage 
requirement for any 1 disability; at age 
60 to a 50-percent rating for 1 or more 
disabilities; and at age 65 to 1 disability 
ratable at 10 percent or more. When 
these reduced percentage requirements 
are met and the disability or disabilities 
involved are of a permanent nature, a 
permanent and total disability rating 
will be assigned, if the veteran is de- 
termined to be unable to secure and fol- 
low substantially gainful employment by 
reason of such disability. 

Widows are entitled to non-service- 
connected death pension based on their 
husband’s war or comparable service, 
with various marriage and other require- 
ments specified in the laws. 

It has come to the attention of the 
committee, based on a survey—in the 
84th Congress—made of 10 States—Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, Colorado, California, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois, and Georgia—as well as 
the Federal penal institutions, that there 
are a number of veterans, and some wid- 
ows, now incarcerated in penal institu- 
tions who are drawing pension, compen- 
sation, or retirement pay. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
there is no valid basis why a man should 
receive a pension for non-service-con- 
nected disability or age while he is in- 
carcerated in a penal institution for a 
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crime of which he has been convicted. 
In the case of compensation for a serv- 
ice-connected disability the committee is 
of the opinion that that is an entirely 
different benefit, based on disability, and 
to deprive a man of his service-connected 
compensation would be imposing an ad- 
ditional penalty. The same is true of 
retirement pay which is paid on an en- 
tirely different basis from pension. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that the 
Administrator may apportion and pay 
to the wife and children of a veteran the 
pension which such veteran would be 
eligible to receive if he had not been in- 
carcerated in a penal institution. Pro- 
vision is also made for paying to a child 
or children, where the widow is disquali- 
fied by imprisonment, the pension which 
would be payable if there were no widow. 
Similarly, in the case of a disqualified 
child, the widow would receive a reduced 
pension. 

The period of 60 days was set as it is 
believed that most sentences for minor 
offenses would be below this length of 
imprisonment. 

While there would be some addition- 
al administrative burden placed upon 
the Veterans’ Administration as a result 
of the enactment of this legislation, it 
does appear that there will be savings 
rather than any additional cost and in 
any event the committee is of the opin- 
ion that sound public policy requires no 
pension for a non-service-connected dis- 
ability or age be paid to a person who 
is serving a sentence for the conviction 
of a felony or misdemeanor. 

The committee’s investigation re- 
vealed that veterans in Federal and 10 
States penal institutions had been con- 
victed of various felonies and misde- 
meanors, including automobile theft, 
impersonating Federal employee, nar- 
cotic sale, forgery, bank robbery, rape, 
false claims, altering Government check, 
murder, counterfeiting, white slavery, 
tax evasion, firearms, unlawful posses- 
sion, liquor-law violation, false state- 
ment, burglary, larceny, fraud, assault, 
obscene literature, mailing, conspiracy, 
distilling—illegal, probation violation, 
drunk and disorderly conduct, man- 
slaughter, sodomy, arson, carnal abuse 
of child, incest, bigamy, abandonment of 
children, abortion, check, worthless 
passing, kidnaping, rioting, adultery, 
driving while drunk, vagrancy, stolen 
property receiving, confidence game, 
nonsupport of dependents. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, the chairman of the 
subcommittee [Mr. SHurorD]. 

Mr.SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is identical to H. R. 10477 which passed 
the House of Representatives in the 2d 
session of the 84th Congress, but failed 
of enactment in the Senate. 

It provides that any veteran incarcer- 
ated for longer than 60 days, upon the 
conviction of either a felony or misde- 
meanor, shall not be entitled, for the 
period beginning on the 61st day of im- 
prisonment, to a pension for non- 
service-connected disability. During 
such period, if the veteran has a wife or 
children, the pension for which he would 
otherwise be eligible may be apportioned 
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among them. Upon his release from 
prison, assuming he meets other quali- 
fications, he could have his pension rein- 
stated. 

This legislation is based on a survey 
conducted by the committee in the 84th 
Congress which involved 10 States and 
the entire Federal penal system. It 
showed rather conclusively that a large 
number of veterans were incarcerated 
who were receiving pensions during their 
terms of imprisonment. 

One of the most striking cases oc- 
curred in the State of New Mexico where 
a widow of one veteran was receiving 
pension based upon the service of her 
first husband, while she was serving a 
period of imprisonment for the murder 
of her second. 

Another case called to the attention 
of the committee recently was of an in- 
dividual who was guilty of assault and 
sentenced to several years imprisonment 
who had never received a pension, but 
who applied for a pension at the time 
ne entered the prison and was granted 
it. 

In the judgment of the committee, this 
sort of practice should be stopped and 
the enactment of this legislation would 
accomplish that purpose. It would re- 
sult in a net saving to the taxpayers, 
while admittedly there would be some 
additional cost of administration, 

It is approved by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the General Accounting Office. 
The four major veteran organizations 
have indicated their support of the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I inquire of the 
gentleman if this would affect American 
servicemen who have been convicted by 
civil courts abroad? I know of a few 
instances where soldiers from West Vir- 
ginia are serving as much as 5 years un- 
der sentences by Japanese courts. 
Would this deprive them of pensions? 

Mr. SHUFORD. No, it would not ap- 
ply in such cases. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would not those gen- 
tlemen be entitled to pensions? 

Mr. SHUFORD. Under this legisla- 
tion they would not be deprived of any 
pension to which they were entitled. 

Mr. BAILEY. There is no bar when 
they are released from the Japanese 
prisons? 

Mr. SHUFORD. That is correct. Let 
me read from the bill: 

That no pension under public or private 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration shall be paid to or for an individual 
who has been imprisoned in a Federal, State, 
or local penal institution as the result of con- 
viction of a felony or misdemeanor for any 
part of the period beginning 61 days after 
his imprisonment begins and ending when 
his imprisonment ends. 


The pension begins again when his im- 
prisonment ends. The bill provides that 
the widow or children would be entitled 
to the pension as provided in the bill 
while he is in prison if his incarceration 
is over 60 days. We think this is a good 
thing, and the Veterans’ Administration 
also thinks so. 
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If the gentleman will permit me to 
read it, I have here a statement from the 
American Legion: 

Yet another Teague bill (H. R. 71) pro- 
poses to suspend benefit payments to vets 
who are incarcerated for a misdemeanor or 
felony, payment to cease after 60 days im- 
prisonment, and remain suspended until re- 

lease. . . . Provisions are written in to pro- 
tect wives and children. . The bill would 
dignify the vets’ benefit program, and the 60- 
day clause prevents hardship on persons con- 
vleted for short terms for deeds that are 
more infractious and criminal in nature. 


Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted against the bill in the 
committee last year and against the bill 
in committee this year. I think I was 
the only one who voted against it. I was 
very much in the minority. I dislike in- 
tensely to take away from veterans ben- 
efits arising from services they have per- 
formed and which they have earned. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur in the views ex- 
pressed by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. This legislation would provide that 
when persons who are drawing pensions 
are incarcerated for periods of more than 
60 days after conviction of a misdemea- 
nor or a felony, they lose their pension 
until they are given their freedom again. 
It does not apply to compensation pay- 
ments. In addition to that there are 
other provisions in the bill which per- 
mit their pensions to go to the wives and 
children, if such exist. I think, there- 
fore, this law is a step in the direction 
of protecting these dependents of veter- 
ans and, perhaps, assuring them of a 
more reliable income than they would 
have under the present law. I see no 
reason why one who is in prison and is 
already a charge upon the State should 
receive further benefits. To that extent, 
the legislation will effect an economy. 
For those reasons, therefore, Mr. Speak- 
er, I urge the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 3 legislative days within 
which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 34] 

Addonizio Fino Morgan 
Alexander Ford Multer, N. Y, 
Alger Frazier Norrell 
Anderson, Frelinghuysen Osmers 

Mon Fulton Pfost 
Anf uso Garmatz Philbin 
Aspinall Gary Powell 
Barrett Green, Pa Preston 
Bass, N. H Gregory Prouty 
Bowler Griffiths Reece, Tenn. 
Breeding Hardy Robeson, Va. 
Burleson Haskell Rodino 
Chelf Hays, Ohio Rogers, Tex. 
Chenoweth Healey Santangelo 
Chudoff Hillings Seely-Brown 
Collier Holifield Sheehan 
Coudert Holland Simpson, Pa 
Davis, Tenn. Holtzman Stauffer 
Dellay Jackson Teller 
Dies Kearney Ullman 
Diggs Kelley, Pa Vanik 
Dollinger Kelly, N. Y Vorys 
Durham Lennon Vursell 
Eberharter McConnell Westland 
Elliott Macdonald Willis 
Evins Mack, Wash. Wilson, Calif. 
Fallon Metcalf Yates 
Farbstein Morano 


The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
Cooper]. On this rollcall 347 Mem- 
bers have answered to their names, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6287) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6287, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Friday, the Clerk had read 
down to and including line 3, page 18, of 
the bill. 

If there are no further amendments 
at this point, the Clerk will read. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we had 4 days of de- 
bate on this bill last week. In that time 
we finished the Department of Labor 
and just got started on the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
where one amendment was adopted by 
just one vote and the other amendment 
was defeated by a substantial margin. 

I just wanted to remind the House 
again that on last Tuesday or Wednes- 
day your President and mine warned 
this House that the kind of cuts we have 
been making for the past week in this 
budget are fatuous and foolish. Then 
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the Secretary of Labor, who is your Sec- 
retary of Labor and mine, issued, I 
thought, a very strong press release con- 
demning the way that these cuts are 
being made. These have been piecemeal 
cuts and across the board cuts with 
really no justification behind them. 
Their only purpose appears to be to per- 
mit you to be able to say or brag in the 
next election that you were able to cut 
the President’s budget. 

Now I see the other part of the team 
working on this appropriation bill that 
we now have before us has commented 
on our action. There seem to be only 3 
spokes in this wheel, the President, the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I 
notice this morning that the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
following in the same footsteps of the 
President and the Secretary of Labor. 
He, too, is warning the Congress about 
the kind of cuts that you have been 
offering and have been voting for the 
Department of Labor. 

If I may, I shall quote from today’s 
paper. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare said: 

Still further major reductions simply 
would retard the progress of the American 
people toward better health, improved edu- 
cation and greater economic security. 


In other words, some of the amend- 
ments that you are going to offer this 
afternoon and tomorrow and maybe the 
next day are going to impair the health 
of our people, they are going to deny 
proper educational facilities for our 
children; and they are putting in jeop- 
ardy the economic security of our coun- 
try. The Secretary went on further to 
say that— 

To neglect health, education, or economic 
security only piles up greater cost in the 
long run. It would be false economy, for 
example, to cut funds for public health and 
medical research when these activities held 
bright promise of greatly reducing the toll 
of disease and disability. 


He maintained that the Department’s 
programs over the years will yield far 
more than the cost, in preventing human 
suffering, caring for human needs, and 
fostering economic growth. 

He went on to condemn the amend- 
ment that you people offered and 
adopted last Thursday cutting the ap- 
propriation for the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. And he was just as right 
as he could be when he condemned that 
cut, as we tried to point out on the floor. 
He also warned about further cuts in 
vocational rehabilitation and in educa- 
tion and in public health. 

I hope that the membership of this 
committee and of this House will pay 
some attention to your President, to your 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and to the Secretary of Labor. 
Certainly they have never been charged 
by anybody on this side or your side of 
the aisle to be leftwingers or ultralib- 
erals. Neither have they been accused 
of wanting to spend every dime that they 
could lay their hands on. They have 
the name of being conservative and yet 
in this instance they want to do what is 
best for the people of our country. 
When you continue to offer amendments 
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and to vote for the type of cuts that you 
made last week in this bill, you are cer- 
tainly taking away some of the rights 
and privileges of these people. And as 
was expressed in an article yesterday by 
one of the President’s economic advisers, 
Mr. Hauge, if you really want to cut this 
bill, why do you not do it the right way? 
Why do you not come in and propose leg- 
islation that will repeal existing laws 
that have our hands tied now as far as 
appropriating funds and matching 
grants to States and educational and 
medical research facilitics are concerned. 
I personally believe they are doing some 
good for the people of our country but if 
you do not agree with me why do you not 
stand and honestly propose the repeal of 
those laws? 

I do not believe it is right to get up 
and speak for and vote for all of these 
changes in law that you have made in 
the last 3 or 4 years and then come in 
today and cut, as I have said before on 
2 or 3 occasions, the guts out of these 
appropriation bills. In that way you 
make it impossible to operate them effi- 
ciently and you are in effect saying, 
“Well, I do not want to approach it 
through the front door, but this is the 
best I can do. Maybe if we can em- 
barrass the Department and not give 
them sufficient money they will not be 
able to operate.” 

Mr. TABER, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the statement of 
the chairman. He is relying for sus- 
taining his position on this bill, as he did 
all last week, not on the merits of the 
amounts contained in the bill but upon 
politics and what effect it was going to 
have on this Member or that Member for 
the way he voted. Maybe that is the 
thing to do, but for my own part I have 
discussed nothing but what was the right 
thing to do. I have discussed nothing 
but what I believe would help these dif- 
ferent agencies by preventing them from 
building up such an enormous load of 
personnel that they would not be able to 
do a good job. 

Now, here it is. From this point on 
in the bill, just as I have in the past all 
the way through, I shall vote for that 
figure which I believe best will serve the 
interests of the people of the United 
States, and not vote a certain way be- 
cause somebody else says that should be 
done. Frankly, I think the judgment of 
the Members of the House on this bill, 
their own deliberate judgment, is the 
best key to what these people need in the 
departmental agencies. I think this 
House must realize that we have to keep 
down the number of personnel to a point 
where these people can work efficiently 
and effectively and in the interests of the 
people of the United States. I hope the 
Congress will go on through to the end 
with that thought in mind. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
policy and the statement made by the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, Congress- 
man JoHN Fogarty, the able chairman 
of the subcommittee, and to commend 
him on the able, effective way in which 
he has carried forward this battle for 
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the people, and the forward-looking way 
in which he is calling the attention of 
this House to the problems of our people. 

It has been said that perhaps we 
should not listen to what the President 
or the Secretary of Labor or the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
or any other high-level governmental 
official may say. I say we cannot avoid 
looking at the realities as portrayed by 
the facts of the situation. Merely to 
talk about a budget and say it is a big 
budget or to try to prove it is too big or 
too small, either is meaningless unless 
you look at it in relation to two factors, 
and only then does it have any signifi- 
cance or meaning. Those two factors 
are merely these: No. 1, the population 
growth picture of the country, what it 
has been, is, and will be in the near 
future, and No. 2, the economic produc- 
tivity as measured in terms of the gross 
national product, which is a measure of 
our ability. 

The increases in the various categories 
of our population, the young, the middle- 
aged, and the old, will indicate the needs 
of the people for services which they de- 
mand and to which they are entitled, as 
the President said. The gross national 


product is the measure of the ability to` 


pay for a reasonable amount of those 
services. 

The question of the size of the Federal 
budget has certainly generated more 
heat than light. While the argument 
centers around the question whether or 
not it is too big, the question whether it 
is big enough is lost sight of. Yes, I 
said whether it is big enough. Seventy- 
one billion eight hundred million dollars 
isa lot of money. But do you know that 
it represents only 17 percent of our gross 
national product? That this budget ac- 
tually provides less per capita than the 
1954 budget which was $4 billion less? 
That this budget would place no greater 
burden on the economy than any budget 
in the last 6 years? This is true simply 
because of our explosive population. We 
are literally growing by leaps and 
bounds. 

Let us go quickly into the population 
picture. A fact that I think is too far 
either overlooked or underestimated is 
that in 1940, 17 years ago, we had 131 mil- 
lion people in America. It took 320 
years of slow, steady growth to reach 
131 million, from 1620, the time of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, until 1940. 
What did that census clock in the De- 
partment of Commerce Building tick off 
last month? One hundred and seventy 
million, an increase of 39 million people 
in the last 17 years since 1940. 

They can project those figures with 
reasonable accuracy and within a rea- 
sonable margin. By 1975 we shall have 
anywhere from 222 million to 228 million 
people, an increase of 52 million in the 
next 17 years. We have already seen 17 
of those 35 years, or half of that time 
pass since 1949. We stand today at the 
midmark. There are 17 years ahead of 
us until 1975. Let us look ahead for at 
least 10 years or 5 years, if not for 17 
years, and let us not merely look back- 
ward toward last year’s budget. Let us 
abandon this constant reference to a year 
ago, comparing this budget to what was 
appropriated a year ago. I will say there 
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has been some progress made, as far as 
many of our conservative colleagues are 
concerned. Our friends on the other side 
of the aisle not long ago were looking 
back 20 or 30 years ago, trying to keep 
Government participation at that level. 
Let us go ahead, however, now on the 
basis of these 35 years from 1940 to 1975. 
In this period we will have an increase 
in our population which is 70 percent of 
the total increase of our population that 
tock 320 years to achieve. What does 
that mean? Where is this increase tak- 
ing place? Over 97 percent of this in- 
crease has taken place in our metropoli- 
tan areas and only 3 percent has taken 
place in the nonmetropolitan areas. It 
means congestion. It means more hous- 
ing. It means more demands for voca- 
tional training. It means more hospi- 
talization and more disease and more ill- 
ness in children and more problems with 
reference to the aged. It means more 
traffic facilities. Even now it is begin- 
ning to affect such a simple thing as 
water, which I shall touch on just briefly 
inamoment. Fifty-seven percent of all 
people are now living in 173 metropolitan 
areas, which is only 7 percent of our total 
land area. That means problems brought 
about by this explosive increase in our 
population growth. What are the impli- 
cations of this rapid growth? Let me 
give you a few examples. Number one— 
water. That is a simple thing. We never 
thought we would run out of water. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the Chair- 
man and I thank my colleagues for their 
indulgence. 

So far as water is concerned, today 
with twice the population that we had in 
1900, we are using four times as much 
water per capita. Not only are more 
people using water, but we are using 
more water per capita. We are using 
four times as much water per capita. 
Industry is using 10 times the water that 
it used in 1900. Most of that increase 
has taken place in the last 17 years since 
1940, and they are going to double their 
use of water in the next 17 years. Within 
10 years, water will become a national 
problem and perhaps a crisis. 

Consider the question of education. 
Already our educational plant is com- 
pletely inadequate. The classroom 
shortage deprives 1 million boys and 
girls each year of full-time schooling 
and adequate educational opportunities, 
Millions more attend classes of 40 or 
more. As Secretary Folsom says, and I 
may say to my economy-minded friends 
across the aisle, “He is your Secretary, 
you put him in a position of importance.” 

These children are not imaginary. They 
are in school today and they can be counted 
with reasonable accuracy. 


Over 2 million of these real children 
the Secretary was talking about exceed 
normal school capacity. The problem 
of inadequate educational facilities will 
not disappear by pretending that it is 
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last year. As a matter of fact, it will 
continue to worsen. We have 12 million 
children under 3 years of age and there 
are going to be 5½ million babies born 
each year 10 years from now. The pres- 
ent classroom shortage will seem minor 
a few years from now unless we begin 
doing something about it, and doing it 
now. 

College enrollments will double in the 
next 10 years. We will have 8 million 
to 10 million students between the ages 
of 18 and 25 in our colleges and univer- 
sities. That means we will have to dou- 
ble the facilities or build an amount 
edual to that built in the last 300 years. 
This will all have to be done in the next 
10 to 15 years. 

For years we have watched while the 
number of the Nation’s older folks in- 
creased yet today we find ourselves 
totally unprepared to cope with the prob- 
lem. About 8% percent of our popula- 
tion—14 million people—are over 65 
years of age. By 196C the number is 
expected to be almost 16 million. Our 
senior citizens must have satisfactory 
incomes and living standards. Simple 
justice dictates that. Yet while the Na- 
tion's population aged 65 and older in- 
creased 17 percent from 1947 to 1952, for 
instance, their share of total personal 
income did not increase at all. Today 
the average person over 65 has an income 
of less than $1,000 and one of four of 
them has no income at all. We simply 
have not kept faith with the Nation’s 
senior citizens on our present budget. 
Are they too to be sacrificed on the altar 
of economy for the sake of economy? Or 
will we face up to our responsibilities and 
modernize our old age security programs 
to meet today’s problems? 

The health of the Nation, while im- 
proving, is still inadequate. Research of 
all sorts into these problems is critically 
needed yet there are those on this floor 
who would cut the funds required to 
carry out such research. In mental 
health for instance, much research is 
needed if we are to begin to solve this 
tragic problem which afflicts so many 
people. Over 50 percent of all the hos- 
pital beds in the Nation are taken up by 
individuals suffering from some sort of 
mental illness. Does anyone think that 
this problem of mental illness will sub- 
side in the near future? Do you think 
there is going to be less disease of all 
types? 

If some of the Members on the other 
side of the aisle are really interested in 
saving money maybe these figures would 
be of interest to them: Because of ill 
health we lose between 4 and 5 million 
man-years of work and more than $38 
billion of national wealth each year. Ex- 
panded research programs into some of 
the more serious of these killer diseases 
such as heart trouble, cancer, arthritis, 
mental health, and others would, in the 
long run, save us money. But this takes 
money—not how much we spent last year 
but enough to take care of the problem 
as it exists this year and as it will grow 
in the years to come because of increased 
population. 

Look at what happened in the field of 
automobile transportation and traffic. 
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We are killing more men, women, and 
children—civilians—on our highways, 
roads, and streets of America in the last 
12 months than were killed in 30 months 
of the tragic war in Korea a few years 
ago. Forty thousand three hundred 
people were killed on the highways and 
streets of America in the last 12 months. 
We need modern highways to stop this 
killing. So I urge you to look at this 
appropriation with tomorrow, not yes- 
terday, in mind. We are not going to be 
able to hold the line, as has been said, 
because the demands and needs of an 
ever-increasing population will be too 
great. We have to be more realistic 
about it. We have to look ahead to see 
what the times are going to be and act 
accordingly. These are the realities of 
the situation and they must be consid- 
ered in a realistic budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLAT- 
NIK] has expired. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I know we are all very, 
very conscious of the effect of statistics. 
If we study them we can interpret them 
in various ways. We have just had a 
very able argument by the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLAT- 
NIK]. I do not have any desire to refute 
the statements he made, wher they are 
based upon statistics. However, I sug- 
gest that they might be interpreted in a 
very different way. The hard facts of 
the matter are that in 1940 we had a 
population of 131 million. In 1958, at 
the time this budget becomes effective, 
we will probably have a population of 
171 million, 40 million increase. That 
figures 31 percent increase in popu- 
lation. 

Now, what about the budget of 1940? 
Nine billion dollars. What about the 
requested budget for 1958? Seventy- 
two billion dollars; an increase of nearly 
800 percent in requested appropriations. 

Now, it would not be fair not to put 
that back in terms of the purchasing 
power of the dollar in 1940. Let us say 
we can cut 50 percent in purchasing 
power of the dollar. It is still a 400- 
percent increase. A 31-percent increase 
in population and a 400-percent increase 
in requested budget. Those figures are 
hard to argue against, even with this 
tremendous defense effort. Even with 
the tremendous defense effort can you 
justify that increase? I doubt it. I 
believe we should look these facts in the 
face and analyze some of these state- 
ments that are made, and get down to 
brass tacks, 

We know very well the most effective 
factor in inflation is Federal spending. 
If we can cut this Federal spending to 
reasonable, but still very great size, say 
to this current year or last year, we can 
save six or seven thousand million dol- 
lars. If we can apply that on the Fed- 
eral debt, your so-called tight money sit- 
uation vanishes into thin air. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Chairman, today’s 
issue of the Washington Star, just off the 
press, carried the headline in boxcar let- 
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ters: “United States payroll hits a billion 
dollars monthly.” Under it is the state- 
ment that “the Federal payroll in Janu- 
ary hit an alltime peak of $1 billion a 
month.” 

And supplementing that is the an- 
nouncement that “This was the highest 
monthly Federal civilian payroll of all 
times” and 

“This total was reported despite a de- 
crease in employment which occurred 
during the same month.” 

When the bill passes, if it passes in its 
present form, this statement will be ob- 
solete because the bill carries for HEW 
alone 1,086 additional employees. The 
entire bill increases the number of civil- 
ian employees something like 1,300 and 
the total budget this year if enacted as 
submitted would add additional Federal 
employees in the number of 29,472 over 
June 1957, and 75,945 over June 1956. 

The January payroll is not only the 
highest in history but under the pending 
budget and the pending bill it is increas- 
ing at an astonishing rate, and of course 
taxes must keep pace with the increase. 

I was much intrigued by the prelim- 
inary remarks of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island. The edi- 
torial on which he based his remarks 
stated that expenditures provided in this 
bill were a bright promise. That is the 
trouble, we have been regaled with such 
promises too often unfulfilled. 

The one thing we should keep in mind 
is the fact that these appropriation bills 
affect the cost of living of every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 

Due to excessive appropriations, the 
breakfast served this morning on the 
table of every family in America cost 
twice as much as it cost a comparatively 
short time ago. Because we have been 
spending money we did not have for 
things we could get along without, the 
cost of living has climbed steadily. And 
because we continue to pile up the na- 
tional debt and maintain wartime taxes 
the statistical bureaus of the depart- 
ments of the Government report that the 
cost of living has continued to increase 
over the years and has increased over the 
previous month for the last eight succes- 
sivemonths. The cost of food and cloth- 
ing and shelter and family maintenance 
was higher last month than the month 
before; it is higher this month than it 
was last, and it will be higher next month 
than it is this month. Yet we keep on 
spending money and more money for 
things we could get along without. Un- 
less we stop buying the things we can get 
along without we can expect to have to 
pay more and more for the things we can 
not get along without. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we listened last week 
and this morning, and I have read in the 
newspapers, the agonizing cries about 
cutting this bill. I want to remind the 
House that you have not cut $1 below 
what they are living on now. All we are 
asking them to do is to buckle their belts 
just one notch tighter and live this year 
within the same budget they lived on last 
year. We are asking, in response to the 
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demand of the American people, that this 
budget be cut. If you cut this budget 
back to what it was last year you will 
have accomplished a great object. I do 
not think you will succeed in doing it on 
this bill because you are not cutting 
everything back to what it was last year. 

There is a lot of talk about cuts, but 
we have not been cutting. I would like 
to remind you of a few figures about em- 
ployment. In this particular bill, do you 
realize this Department is asking for an 
increase of 5,548 new employees for the 
coming year? The argument is made, 
“well, you are going to hurt some poor 
person who will not get this piece of 
charity that we have proclaimed in some 
bill for an authorization.” But 5,548 new 
employees means a lot of money and that 
is what this bill calls for. And does not 
help one poor person or one sick person. 

You might as well be reminded of the 
previous rate of increased employment 
in this ever-growing bureau. The figures 
for 1956 were 54,341, in 1957 there were 
58,153 and this year the present bill pro- 
vides money for an increase to 63,701 
employees. 

It has been said that this bill has been 
cut by $114 million. Do you know where 
that cutis? Sixty-six million, eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars of that cut is a 
reduction in school construction in im- 
pacted areas. It was reduced because, 
apparently, they did not have a call for 
it, they have constructed the schools. 
That is $66 million they did not ask for 
this year. Then there is veterans’ un- 
employment compensation in which the 
demands have been declining constantly. 
The budget cut that $33 million. So$100 
million of that $114 million as shown in 
the report involves cuts in things that 
were not needed any more. 

I hope that the Members of the House 
in voting on these things will remember 
that we are not seeking to cut below last 
year. We are asking them only to live 
within their present budget. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Georgia. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Is it not true that if 
we do not cut down the administrative 
expenses of these programs we are going 
to be forced to deprive the people for 
which these programs were established 
in the first place of the full benefit of 
them? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think so and 
I thank the gentlewoman for her con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been con- 
fronted with a lot of threats here in the 
last few days, that we are going to have 
a rollcall on all of these amendments. 
I hope you will have a rollcall on all of 
them. Personally, I think I have voted 
for all the cuts and I would welcome the 
opportunity to put myself on record for 
what the American people are demand- 
ing and that is that we reduce expendi- 
tures so that they may get some relief 
from the present terrific burden of taxes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, the thing that worries 
me about the discussion of the bill thus 
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far is that whenever any of us undertake 
to show some interest in economical ad- 
ministration and offer amendments to 
cut down on the growing bureaucracy, 
other Members of this Committee accuse 
us of being opposed to better health, 
better education and better living condi- 
tions for the American people. 

The other day one Member of the 
Committee compared those of us who 
are trying to make reductions in this bill 
to people who would take money out of 
a cup held by a blind man. Another 
Member last Friday delivered a speech 
here in the well in which he quoted St. 
Paul’s statement that charity is the 
greatest virtue. Now, I do not profess to 
be a great Bible student, but I do not 
believe the gentleman can find any place 
in the Bible where St. Paul or anybody 
else encouraged a trustee to be chari- 
table with somebody else’s money. 

It is very well to be charitable with 
our own money, and I try to be as liberal 
as possible with my own, but we are 
trustees of the tax money we extract from 
the American people, and it is our 
responsibility, in my judgment, to see 
that that money is wisely expended. 

Now, let me give you a little illustra- 
tion of what I have in mind. We have 
a very fine program called assistance 
to States, general. It is administered 
by the Public Health Service. I invite 
your attention to pages 429 and 430 of 
the hearings. There is an interesting 
table on page 430. Now, if an amend- 
ment is offered to cut some of the ap- 
proximately $19 million that the Com- 
mittee allowed to run this particular 
program next year, the charge will be 
made, as it has already been made, that 
the people who offer and support the 
amendment are not willing for the 
American people to have good health; 
that they are so coldhearted that they 
have no sympathy with people who are 
unfortunate enough not to have good 
health. But, I call your attention to this 
fact. The table on page 430 shows that 
requests were made this year for $24,- 
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609,000 to operate that program, but I 
also call your attention to the fact that 
only $18.5 million of that money was to 
go for health assistance to the States. 
In other words, they were asking for 
$6 million to pay the overhead costs to 
distribute $18 million to the States. To 
put this another way, we take from the 
States in the first place the entire $24 
million and then we are asked to spend 
$6 million on salaries and overhead ex- 
penses in order to give $18 million back 
to the very people from whom we ex- 
tracted the $24 million in the first place. 

Now, let me call your attention to some 
of the increases they requested. Last 
year they had $3.5 million for person- 
nel. They wanted to increase that by 
half a million dollars to $4.1 million. 
Last year they spent $282,550 in this 
program for travel. They wanted to 
increase that to $364,450 for travel; not 
for health, not for better health, but for 
travel. They wanted to increase their 
communications budget from $173,100 
to $178,900. They wanted to increase 
their printing bill. They wanted to in- 
crease their bill for supplies and equip- 
ment. And, of course, they had the 
mandatory increase of $200,000 for civil 
service retirement. 

Now, I do not criticize the Committee 
for its action in this case because the 
committee reduced those requests by $5 
million. They increased some of the 
grants by $2 million. Those of us who 
are trying to bring about some economy 
are trying generally to reduce spending 
to 1957 levels and not, as has been im- 
plied, to cripple, emasculate or destroy 
programs providing health benefits. We 
think economies can be practiced in 
many areas, and we believe it is the duty 
of this Committee to point out the way. 
But these efforts do not deserve to be 
called attempts to scuttle the health 
programs. I for one reject that charge 
as wholly unfounded. 

Following is the table to which I re- 
ferred. It is taken from page 430 of the 
hearings: 


Assistance to States, general, obligations by objects 


‘Total number of permanent pos 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 
Average number of all employees. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield to me for just 
a moment to correct statements made by 
the gentleman who just left the floor? 

Mr. BAILEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, as 
I remember it, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] said that 
about six or eight million dollars of 
these grants to States was for adminis- 
trative purposes. That is not so. Re- 
ferring to the table the gentleman 
quoted from, you will see on the preced- 
ing page that in order to administer this 
$20 million it is going to cost $108,000 
for administration, not six or eight mil- 
lion dollars as the gentleman said. 
There are items in there for technical 
assistance to States, almost $2 million. 
There is another item for collecting and 
compiling vital statistics that amounts 
to 81% million and other assistance that 
the States have been asking for and 
which we have been supplying to them, 
and which certainly have helped these 
backward States no end in the last 7 or 
8 years. It is these programs that make 
up way over 90 percent of the six or 
eight million dollars. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
somewhat vociferous arguments that 
we have listened to for the past week on 
this appropriation bill covering the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, I cannot help but 
question the consistency of some of the 
gentlemen who have been leading the 
fight to make reductions. Some of them 
as small as $10,000 or $20,000 in some 
items. 

I refer particularly to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
(Mr. SMITH] and the ranking Democrat 
on that committee, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. I should like 
to remind those gentlemen that some of 
the headaches with which we are met 
here today came about because of the 
action of the Committee on Rules in 
bringing legislation to the floor of the 
House under a gag rule, under which the 
House was not able to work its will. It 
has resulted in unnecessary and burden- 
some appropriation items to carry the 
legislation into effect. 

The latest one of those was the Mid- 
east program of President Eisenhower, 
involving $400 million. That was 
brought to the floor under a gag rule, so 
that the House could not work its will on 
it. I would like to remind the gentle- 
man that that bill was modified some- 
what in the other body and came back 
here with a provision that they had to 
come to Congress before they could use 
$200 million of the $400 million. But 
those are the things that are costly and 
those are the things that we want to get 
at. I think it is time we stopped bring- 
ing legislation involving appropriations 
to the floor of this House under gag 
rules, 

Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the necessary number of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to speak for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call the attention of the committee to an 
item on page 25 of the bill: 


Grants for waste treatment works con- 
struction: For payments under section 6 of 
the Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
$50 million, to remain available only until 
June 30, 1959. 


So that everybody understands my 
position, I intend to oppose any amend- 
ment that is offered to delete this item 
from the bill. For the benefit of my 
Republican colleagues who ran on the 
program of peace, progress, and prosper- 
ity, I should like to quote what the Presi- 
dent stated in his state of the Union 
message. I am rather hesitant to bring 
this up at this time, but at the time the 
amendment will be presented to delete 
this appropriation I might not have the 
opportunity to call attention to this par- 
ticular statement made by the President 
in his state of the Union message: 


Our soil, water, mineral, forest, fish, and 
wildlife resources are being conserved and 
improved more effectively. Their conserva- 
tion and development are vital to the pres- 
ent and future strength of the Nation. But 
they must not be the concern of the Fed- 
eral Government alone. State and local en- 
tities, and private enterprise should be en- 
couraged to participate in such projects. 

I would like to make special mention of 
programs for making the best uses of water, 
rapidly becoming our most valuable natural 
resource, just as it can be, when neglected, 
a destroyer of both life and wealth. There 
has been prepared and published a compre- 
hensive water report developed by a Cabinet 
committee and relating to the various 
phases of this particular problem. 

In the light of this report, there are two 
things I believe we should keep constantly 
in mind. The first is that each of our great 
river valleys should be considered as a whole. 
Piecemeal operations within each lesser 
drainage area can be self-defeating or, at 
the very least, needlessly expensive. The 
second is that the domestic and industrial 
demands for water grow far more rapidly 
than does our population. 

The whole matter of making the best use 
of each drop of water from the moment it 
touches our soil until it reaches the oceans, 
for such purposes as irrigation, flood control, 
power production, and domestic and indus- 
trial uses clearly demands the closest kind 
of cooperation and partnership between mu- 
nicipalities, States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Through cooperation of Federal, 
State, and local authorities in these vast 
projects we can obtain the economy and 
efficiency of development and operation that 
springs from a lively sense of local respon- 
sibility. 

And until such partnership is established 
on a proper and logical basis of sharing au- 
thority, responsibility, and costs, our coun- 
try will never have both the fully productive 
use of water that it so obviously needs and 
protection against disastrous flood. 

If we fail in establishing and sustaining 
this partnership, all the many tasks that 
need to be done in America could be ac- 
complished only at an excessive cost, by the 
growth of a stifling bureaucracy, and even- 
tually with a dangerous degree of central- 
ized control over our national life. 

In all domestic matters, I believe that the 
people of the United States will expect of us 
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effective action to remedy past failure in 
meeting critical needs. 


When this amendment is offered to 
strike out this $50 million, it would 
mean the finish of this whole program 
of cooperation between the Federal 
Government, the States, and the munici- 
palities in an attempt to clean up the 
pollution that exists in our streams and 
waters throughout the Nation. 

We are blessed with great natural re- 
sources, a God-given supply of water. 
The evidences of the devastation of 
pollutive conditions that exist on our 
streams throughout the Nation are on 
every hand. With the increased growth 
of our population, unless we in the Con- 
gress and the States and the municipali- 
ties manifest interest for the protection 
and conservation of our water so that 
we can build for the future, the pollu- 
tion of our streams will continue. The 
existing conditions throughout the Na- 
tion must be corrected. 

The attempt that will be made to 
strike out this $50 million appropriation 
that is in this bill in my estimation is 
not good judgment. To me, clean 
streams, clean water, the health and 
sanitation of our people, particularly the 
great metropolitan areas, need our most 
careful attention and consideration. I 
sincerely hope the Members of the House 
will be alerted at the time this amend- 
ment is offered to take such action as 
in their judgment they see fit to take 
for the health welfare of the people of 
the Nation. As for me, I am an advo- 
cate of clean streams and the elimina- 
tion of pollution and filth from our 
waters. This is a program that should 
be continued and should have been un- 
dertaken many years ago in order that 
we may conserve and protect our waters 
for the growth and development of the 
Nation and be helpful to protect and 
conserve our waters for the generations 
that will follow. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few 
words about this “economy drive” which 
we have seen in operation here in the 
House during the last few days. 

When we received this $73.6-billion 
budget from the President, which was 
the highest peacetime budget in the his- 
tory of the United States, and when the 
Secretary of the Treasury made his well- 
publicized statement that this budget 
should be cut, I am sure we all know 
there was a great wave of feeling 
throughout the country that it was in- 
cumbent upon the Congress to make a 
cut in this budget. 

I am a member of the subcommittee 
which dealt with this particular bill to 
provide funds for the Labor Department 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. We approached their 
budgets on the theory and with the 
thought uppermost in our minds that we 
should cut them down in every case 
where it was possible to cut with genuine 
economy. We heard the evidence on 
this bill, and we took the testimony of 
official witnesses. I think that our Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did an excel- 
lent job. We cut the appropriation $119 
million below the Department’s requests, 
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and $19 million below the appropriation 
made last year. 

Some people have said here that cer- 
tain expenditure items were taken out of 
the bill only because certain programs 
had expired. But let me call your atten- 
tion to the fact that certain items for 
additional expenditures had to go into 
the bill. There was the item providing 
for the extra day’s pay to be paid during 
the next fiscal year. And there was 
another item added because of the new 
system of accounting by which the Gov- 
ernment contribution for employees’ re- 
tirement pay, instead of being handled 
as a single, separate appropriation, is to 
be paid from the appropriation for each 
individual Department into a general 
fund. 

Then a very large increase in the ap- 
propriation now before us came about 
because of a mandatory increase in 
grants to States for public-assistance or 
welfare payments as a result of the ac- 
tion of Congress last year. Isay that we 
cut this bill a very large sum, considering 
the limited leeway we had. I think our 
committee did an excellent job. 

But, when this bill came to the floor, 
there were more amendments offered to 
this bill than to any bill that I have seen 
since I have been a Member of the Con- 
gress. And I imagine some of the Mem- 
bers who have been here for many, many 
years have never seen a drive against any 
bill such as the drive that has taken place 
against this one, with amendment after 
amendment being offered to cut the ap- 
propriation recommended by the Appro- 
priations Committee. We have been 
working here for 5 days on it and looks 
as if we are going to be here with it for a 
few days more. 

We hear so much about the “economy” 
resulting from some of these cuts made 
on the House floor. I think our commit- 
tee cut this bill to the bone. But I think 
the nature of the cuts our committee 
made will not impair the essential func- 
tions of our Government. When Con- 
gress passes a law setting up a program, 
you have to appropriate new money, if 
the program calls for it, to carry out 
that law. We who serve on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations have operated 
within those requirements and those lim- 
its, as is only proper. 

I want to call your attention to the 
fact that the President of the United 
States said that the actions of the House 
of Representatives on this bill were “fat- 
uous and futile.” I turned on my tele- 
vision yesterday evening, and I heard 
the statement made by Mr. Mitchell, the 
Secretary of Labor, when he was asked 
about the cuts made in this appropria- 
tion bill. He said he did not agree with 
the cuts that the House Committee on 
Appropriations made, but he said the 
committee did act intelligently. He said 
they acteå constructively. He said the 
committee acted in a way demonstrating 
that they knew what they were doing. 

For instance, Secretary Mitchell said 
the Committee on Appropriations al- 
lowed money to permit the Department 
of Labor to try to help in finding jobs for 
persons over 45 years of age. He said 
the Committee on Appropriations al- 
lowed money so that veterans discharged 
from the military service would have 
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someone to help them to find a civilian 
job. He said that the action here in the 
House took that help away from them. 
He said the action of the House took that 
money away from the Department so 
that they cannot carry on that program. 

Then, in this morning’s paper, the 
Washington Post, I read this statement 
made by a third member of the Eisen- 
hower “team,” the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 

Secretary Folsom is quoted as saying: 

While I did not agree with the actions of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
with respect to this budget, I know those 
actions were based on a thorough knowledge 
and a constructive approach to the prob- 
lems in those fields and were taken only 
after weeks of hearings and careful delib- 
erations. 


He said, and I repeat: 

I know these actions were based on a 
thorough knowledge and a constructive ap- 
proach to the problems in those fields. 


Thus he was saying in an implied way 
that that was not the case with the ac- 
tion by the House of Representatives. 

This bill deals with matters affecting 
labor, health, education, and welfare. It 
is something in which everyone in the 
country is interested. The extreme na- 
ture of this drive that is being made 
now is apt to cause the pendulum of pub- 
lic sentiment to swing the other way, if 
my mail is any criterion, 

For a good while after the President 
submitted his budget, I received mail 
day after day saying that we should cut 
the appropriations. But since this bill 
has come before the House, and met the 
treatment that it has here, I have re- 
ceived piles of letters and telegrams pro- 
testing against the proposed cuts and 
the cuts that have been made by the 
House. 

I think we are going to an extreme. 
I think the Committee on Appropria- 
tions went down the middle of the road 
and offered the House a sound approach 
to economy. I am afraid the action the 
House is taking is not going to bring 
real economy in the long run and those 
who are pushing this “economy drive” 
here are just going to defeat the pur- 
poses of economy and their own object 
and their own ends. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is important 
that the two points of this economy drive 
be emphasized. One, of course, runs 
through most of these proposed cuts. 
That is the concern that many of us 
have, of how much money we can take 
out of the economy each year in a safe 
manner. That is the traditional base 
for economy moves. But there is also a 
very important second line of reasoning 
that is based upon another considera- 
tion. Iam contemplating offering a se- 
ries of amendments that will be based 
primarily upon this second basic reason. 
It is the question of what happens when 
we have the Federal Government come 
into these programs; whether or not that 
is the best way to accomplish results. 
That is not a question of how much 
money we are spending. It is a question 
of how we are spending the money. It 
is a question of whether we are spend- 
ing that money wisely. 
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Now, I am taking on a burden that is 
really difficult to try to discuss objec- 
tively these Health Institute programs. 
To try to discuss what is the best way 
to go about combating cancer and heart 
disease, et cetera, which all of us are 
opposed to. We want to do everything 
we can to try to further those programs. 
It is a question of balance. Everyone 
knows that private industry is the main 
source of our advancement in those 
areas. It is true of education as well as 
of health. The Federal Government has 
a part to play, in my judgment, but it 
is a question of what part it is to play 
and how large a part. On these health 
programs, these are open-end authoriza- 
tions. There is only one way in which 
we can decide how far the Government 
will go, and that is right here when these 
appropriation bills come up. 

Here is an example of the damage that 
can be caused if we create an imbalance 
between private, Federal and local en- 
terprises. For example, we dry up clin- 
ical material. Im cancer research, 
through this centralization of research, 
which is essentially what we have in this 
Federal program, we are drying up clin- 
ical material that is available upon which 
to conduct research. Right now we have 
a situation where in cancer research 
most clinical material is available only 
through some Federal program. There 
are many people in this research field 
who are deeply concerned about that as- 
pect. Furthermore, too much centrali- 
zation of research activity can be most 
damaging, because most new ideas come 
from heaven knows where, but they do 
not come from a centralized research 
program, Surely the Federal Govern- 
ment can afford assistance, but how far 
should that assistance go? There is an 
evil in passing out money to unqualified 
persons or unqualified ideas; when you 
have a lot of extra money—and we have 
got it—in these Federal programs, a lot 
of unqualified ideas and unqualified peo- 
ple can come in, to receive some of those 
funds. That does not help the program, 
It hurts it. 

I might emphasize another point. 
Those who are concerned about our 
community chest drives know that we 
have not been able to get heart and 
cancer and certain other national 
health groups into our unified commu- 
nity chest drives. One reason I sug- 
gest is—it has not become dangerous 
yet but it may become dangerous—that 
if the heart and cancer drives, for ex- 
ample, do not meet their quotas in the 
local community, their directors can 
come to Washington and get Federal 
funds and make up the difference. That 
has already started. That can destroy 
the very base of our local and private 
programs in the health and welfare area. 

So what I am pleading for is to talk 
about these things objectively. We are 
all trying to do our best to beat cancer 
and these dread diseases and remove 
them from our society. The issue is 
how far do we think it is reasonable for 
the Federal Government to go in the 
matter of assistance to get the best re- 
sults? How far do we think the Federal 
program should be projected? There is 
u basic limit of trained research person- 
nel in all these programs and in the 
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thousand programs which the Federal 
Government has not yet touched. 

I regret to say that the hearings before 
the Committee on Appropriations did 
not even touch these problems. There 
is no testimony on them; in fact from 
the hearings there seems to be a great 
ignorance on the part of the committee 
about these problems; but anybody who 
discusses the situation with the research- 
ers and the persons involved in these 
overall struggles realize these are real 
and fundamental problems which must 
be studied and honestly discussed. 

I would conclude by saying that those 
who consistently try to take the discus- 
sion off of an objective plane and place 
it in the area of emotionalism by doing 
so are hurting the cause of the health, 
education, and welfare of our people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, following along the 
lines of the statement just made 
by our colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] the House is to be commended 
for the sincere, nonpartisan way in 
which we have discussed this bill. Last 
week it was when our attention was 
called to a statement in a press release 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack], at that time the re- 
port was that the President said some- 
thing about an attempt to cut the 
budget being fatuous. Look that up. 
It means silly, stupid, foolish, inane, de- 
mented, imbecile, idiotic, illusionary, and 
several things more. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield and please tell us 
who said that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Naturally the gen- 
tleman well knows. The gentleman is 
just trying to kid me. If I may have 3 
additional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan may proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Now will the gentle- 
man tell the House who used the word 
“fatuous”? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is my understand- 
ing from the press that the President of 
the United States, your President and 
mine, used it with reference to those 
Members of the House who were at- 
tempting to cut the items in the pending 
bill. Am I correct? 

Mr. ROONEY. I most certainly think 
the gentleman is correct. Must we be 
reminded of the fact that there were five 
on the gentleman's side of the aisle who 
were so reckless as to stand up and be 
counted with the President? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think there were 
five, maybe more. We are rather inde- 
pendent over here. And the gentleman 
may recall that the President said he did 
not want rubber-stamp Congressmen. 
It was two Democratic Presidents—Wil- 
son and Roosevelt—who made that re- 
quest which, by the way, the people 
denied. If the gentleman from New 
York will watch the vote when it comes 
on the foreign aid he will find there will 
be more Republicans in favor of cutting 
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that item which some characterize as 
silly and useless than there will be on 
the gentleman’s side. That is just my 
guess. 

We over here on the Republican side 
prefer, if we are to waste money to do 
the wasting here in the United States 
rather than waste it abroad. 

Now let me quote the statement of the 
majority leader: 


I find no fault with what the President 
said. That is his right. 


Under the fifth amendment—is that 
not right, the fifth amendment? And 
in fairness we on this side should exer- 
cise the same degree of independence, 
whatever may be said of our intelligence, 
just claim the same right to vote our 
convictions. 

i me read what the majority leader 
said: 

One thing is certain, when a Democrat was 
President he at least had the majority of his 


own party supporting him, not by words 
“I like so and so.” 


My point is this, you know who op- 
posed the Taft-Hartley law. It was the 
Democrats who furnished the votes to 
override Mr. Truman’s veto of that bill. 

Nonpolitical? Sure. 

Let me quote a statement by the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island IMr. 
FOGARTY]; 


I want to congratulate you now— 


Talking about Republicans— 
because the same combination that was 
working in that 80th Congress in 1947 and 
1948 is again in effect yesterday and today 
and tomorrow. The same leaders are lead- 
ing the same fight and I hope and pray that 
your success in cutting these appropriations 
will guarantee that a Democrat will be 
elected to the White House 4 years from now. 


The gentleman, apparently, does not 
care about the appropriation. He does 
not say anything about the welfare of 
the country or the prosperity of the peo- 
ple. He does not say anything about 
peace. The hope of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] as he ex- 
pressed it—ConcrEssIonaL RECORD, page 
4559—is that the result of our action in 
cutting the budget now will be the elec- 
tion of a Democratic President, a worthy 
and desirable thing from their stand- 
point. But hardly the objective when 
an appropriation bill is being considered. 

Some gentlemen on the Democratic 
side are very solicitous about the Presi- 
dent. About his health. Permit me to 
speak as an expert. I have had some 
experience with speed laws in Hagers- 
town.. It cost me $10 to complete my 
education up there on that subject. 
That was on April first—all fools day— 
4 or 5 years ago. Four times recently on 
the front page of the Washington papers 
has been reference to the fact that the 
President when he went to Gettysburg 
was driven at a rate which exceeded the 
speed limit. The President was not driv- 
ing. It is doubtful if he paid the slight- 
est attention to the speed. As chief law 
enforcing officer of the United States, the 
President, of course, should obey all 
laws. But my interpretation of those 
articles is that the newspaper boys being 
caught back of a red light when the 
President’s car went through on the 
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green were a little sore because their car 
was just a little late at the intersection. 
And the officer just warned their lord- 
ships that there was a speed limit. It is 
my hope that the President will not let 
his driver do that any more. It is just 
too wearing on the reporters. The re- 
vere are lucky to get to Gettysburg at 
all. 

There is another gentleman on the 
other side who is also solicitous of the 
President’s health. On March 12 he 
said: 


If this resolution— 


It was one to send the budget back to 
the President— 
passes does the gentleman think that the 
President would make any recommendation 
to cut out the 2 helicopters it is proposed to 
park at the White House to carry the Presi- 
dent and his friends out to Burning Tree Golf 
Course, 


There has been no evidence before the 
House or its committee that I have read 
that such was the purpose. But what if 
that was the purpose. 

We only have one President at this 
time. Some have been greatly worried 
about the health of the President—when 
he had the heart attack and when he had 
that abdominal operation. Some were 
crying all over the place, cried enough to 
irrigate the whole Northwest. Some 
cried about the operation. Some worried 
about the President’s cough. Then some 
come along with this little petty criticism 
about the speed of the car in which the 
President was riding, about anything the 
President may do. It is my hope the 
President is careful and does not wear a 
straw hat before the first day of official 
summer. 

I can find as much fault with the Pres- 
ident’s legislative program as anyone on 
this floor. That is my privilege. But I 
do not intend to complain about anything 
that will contribute to his regaining his 
health. Nothing of that kind is coming 
from me. Nor is it my purpose to advise 
him to eat 1 or 2 eggs for breakfast, nor 
how to run his job. If the opposition 
thinks it important, let it go ahead and 
stick its political nose in the President’s 
private life. We remember that gentle- 
man who came from the great North- 
west—the chairman will, Iam sure—the 
gentleman who was honored to represent 
his State, who talked about the squirrels 
on the White House golf grounds? He 
came here and was fussing about the 
squirrels on the White House lawn. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I want to assure the 
gentleman that we are going to do every- 
thing we can to help defend the Presi- 
dent’s buaget here today and the budget 
of his appointees from the Cabinet in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and we hope by so doing we 
may extend and add a few years to his 
life because we are hoping and praying 
that nothing will happen to him in the 
near future. I might also say he may 
help us a little more if he would give us 
a little in excess of 30 miles an hour sup- 
port here on this appropriation bill. I 
think we would have better results. We 
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are not asking for 40 or 50 miles an hour 
in support but just 30 miles an hour. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Was that what the 
Democrats were doing when they tried 
to block consideration of this bill by 
passing House Resolution 190 and House 
Resolution 192 on rollcalls 17, 18, and 19? 
The Democrats who have a majority of at 
least 31 asked the President to tell them 
how to cut the bill. The President re- 
plied by telling the House it was our 
responsibility and that is just what some 
of us are trying to do. Mr. Chairman, 
listen to this: 

Now, my good friend the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, Mr. Focarty, moves that we 
yield to the Senate and put in the full 
amount of the Senate increase aggregating 
$3 million above the President's request. 

And let me say, my friends, I am going 
along with him. You know in a super- 
heated, hysterically pressured atmosphere 
like this, nobody is going to vote against 
home and mother and free beer—nobody 
is going to vote in favor of cancer and heart 
disease. The answer to that is a foregone 
conclusion. 


Those were the words that came from 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. After we cut an appro- 
priation bill it went over to the other 
body. It came back after conference 
where the Senate added $3 million to it. 
Then when the bill was before us with 
the $3 million added the gentleman who 
has charge of this bill went along. The 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] said: 
“Nobody is going to vote against home 
and mother and free beer—nobody is go- 
ing to vote in favor of cancer and heart 
disease.” The whole trend of the debate 
on this bill seems to show an effort to 
brand those who favor a reduction which 
will hold appropriations carried in this 
bill to last year’s appropriation as fa- 
voring cancer and heart disease as an 
attempt to oppress the worker. The re- 
sult desired seems to be to place the 
party which has control here as the 
champion of economy while at the same 
time it poses as the champion spender. 
And with expressed hope it will win the 
next two elections by its doubletalk. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and to 
say that that statement is correct. That 
statement was made by the chairman of 
our Committee on Appropriations. But, 
I was very happy when the vote came, I 
will say to the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan, that I did not hear 3 
voices raised in opposition to that mo- 
tion to agree to the Senate amendments 
at the time it passed the House a year 
ago when we agreed not to go $3 million 
above but $50 million above the Presi- 
dent’s budget for research in cancer, 
heart, and mental health. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I wonder if 
the Chair could advise the House what 
amendment we are considering now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman from Tennessee that 
we are now discussing a pro forma 
amendment, and asking for the regular 
order will call for the Clerk to read. 
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Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I ask for the 
regular order, then, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman withhold that, please? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Tennessee insist on the regular 
order? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. If the gentle- 
man wants the floor, I will withdraw my 
request. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
the pro forma amendment a few min- 
utes. I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been greatly in- 
terested in the discussion and the debate 
on this bill. As the Members know, I 
served on the HEW Committee on Ap- 
propriations for 2 years with the able 
and distinguished gentleman—and I say 
that in all sincerity—JoHN FOGARTY, of 
pee Island, chairman of the commit- 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I just wanted to say 
that the gentleman has served with 
great distinction on the committee. 
The advice and counsel that he ren- 
dered to those of us who were new at the 
time we were on the committee will never 
be forgotten, and I want to say that the 
gentleman was one of the greatest sup- 
porters of this program we ever had. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
I was about to pay a compliment to the 
gentleman. I was about to say that no 
one holds the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty], chairman of this 
subcommittee, in higher regard than do 
I, because I know that his heart is in 
the important job that he has to do for 
humanity. And, he has done a great 
service to suffering humanity. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been greatly 
interested in the amendments that have 
been offered to this program, and I have 
voted for them. And, why did I do that? 
Because none of them applied to re- 
search into the cause and cure of dread 
diseases. I certainly would be the last 
one in America to do anything to act 
in any manner that would in any way, 
shape, or form deter the great progress 
that has been made in finding the cause 
and cure for these terrible diseases such 
as heart disease, cancer, mental illness, 
and so forth. 

I am glad that no one has offered an 
amendment to reduce the amount re- 
quested by the committee for those items. 
A few days ago when the resolution was 
offered in the House asking the President 
to tell the Congress where appropriation 
items could be reduced below the budget, 
I said, speaking from this floor, that the 
acid test would come one of these days 
and then we would see whether or not 
the Members who supported that resolu- 
tion were sincere. This is really the acid 
test. If a Member can vote for these 
amendments which have been offered to 
reduce this bill even though they do not 
apply to the dread human diseases in 
any way, shape, or form, then he has 
the intestinal fortitude to vote for al- 
most any amendment to cut the budget 
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that may be offered henceforth to any 
appropriation bills. 

The gentleman from Missouri, our very 
able Chairman [Mr. Cannon], just talked 
about the number of civilians employed 
by the Government. He said there were 
more people employed in civilian posi- 
tions today than ever before in the his- 
tory of our country. 

I just called the Byrd committee and 
talked to Haywood Bell, the executive 
clerk of that committee, and he gave me 
these figures. 

In 1952 the high month was in June. 
There were 2,596,764 people employed. 
That year the 1953 fiscal year budget re- 
quest was in the neighborhood of 2,700,- 
000 people, which was at least 100,000 
more than were on the payroll in that 
fiscal year, the fiscal year 1952. 

The so-called Jensen rider was then 
adopted to five appropriation bills and 
the number of civilian personnel began 
to drop. On February 1 this year we 
had a total civilian personnel in the 
Government of 2,390,507. I think where 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
non] got his figures was for the month 
of December of last year when there 
were over 340,000 temporary employees 
hired for a short time by the Post Office 
Department to handle the Christmas 
rush, which brought the figure up to a 
high of 2,741,000. The gentleman’s 
figures, however, on dollars are correct. 
Never before in the history of this coun- 
try has the cost for civilian employees 
amounted to a billion dollars a month. 
That is due to the fact that today the 
average employee receives higher wages. 

This is the fifth appropriation bill on 
which the House has acted during this 
session, and in each bill the total per- 
sonnel has been held very closely to the 
1957 fiscal year figure. Had that not 
been the case I would have offered the 
so-called Jensen rider to those bills as 
I did in 1951 and 1952, just as I promised 
I would do if personnel requests in the 
bills were not held down. I will take a 
good look at the bills yet to be acted on. 

Mr. Chairman, it is noteworthy that 
there are right now 1,172,214 civilians 
employed in the Department of Defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. I do not want that much 
time. I was supposed to be at a com- 
mittee meeting on Public Works at 2 
o’clock and here it is 10 minutes after 
2. I tried to get the floor before 2 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman may proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa be permitted to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
refused additional time. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, I will take it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations had just made the same 
request and I had refused, but since 
both of you insist I will take it. 

Mr. ROONEY. I want the gentleman 
to understand we did not hear what was 
going on down there. 

Mr. JENSEN. You did not hear? 

Mr. CANNON. I regret that the 
gentleman is more generous to the gen- 
tleman from New York than to me, but 
‘we get the same result. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man, but since there is so much insist- 
ence I thought I would have to yield. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman will 
understand I got my statistics from the 
same source he cites. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to say you are 
right, dollarwise and the amount is stag- 
gering to say the least. I will say and 
agree with the chairman. I simply 
want to keep the numbers straight too. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says I 
am right. 

Mr. JENSEN. Dollarwise. This is be- 
cause in 1952 the pay of Federal em- 
ployees was approximately $1,000 less per 
year on an average than it is today, so 
in that respect the gentleman was right; 
but as far as numbers are concerned, the 
gentleman’s figures were not right. 

Mr. CANNON. The figures are not 
mine. They are supplied by the source 
originally quoted by the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Payments to school districts: For pay- 
ments to local educational agencies for the 
maintenance and operation of schools as au- 
thorized by the act of September 30, 1950, as 
amended (20 U. S. C. ch. 13; 70 Stat. 909, 
970-972), $127 million: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall also be available for 
carrying out the provisions of section 6 of 
such act, 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bow: On page 
18, line 8, strike out “$127 million” and in- 
sert “$113,050,000.” 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes, and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the item to 
which this amendment is offered is per- 
haps one of the most sacred of all the 
sacred cows we have to meet from time 
to time. The amendment I have offered 
reduces the amount for payments to 
school districts, impacted areas, from 
$127 million to $113,050,000. This is 
really not a reduction, it simply restores 
the figure of the 1957 budget. 

The budget increase this year is $13,- 
950,000. In 1956 this appropriation 
amounted to $85,523,000, in 1957, $113,- 
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050,000, and the estimate for this year 
is $127 million. 

This relates to the impacted-area con- 
tribution, which I believe in continuing 
until we can find some way in which 
payments can be made in lieu of taxes 
to these impacted areas. Unfortunately, 
the need formula is not used. I think 
if we had a need formula it certainly 
would be legislation that would have 
merit and which I would support. But 
it seems to me that when we increase 
this amount by $13,950,000 above what 
we had in 1957, we are simply opening 
the door for bigger and greater grants- 
in- aid. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, to my col- 
leagues here in the committee, I believe 
one of the things this Congress should 
look into and give consideration to in 
the future is the great expansion and 
great growth of the grants-in-aid pro- 
grams. I wonder if the Members of the 
House realize that today our grants-in- 
aid programs amount to over $5 billion. 
Administration costs are very high. 
Most of these items are things which 
the States themselves could handle. If 
we would reduce the cost of government 
to the point where we could give some 
tax relief and turn these opportunities 
back to the States, we would have better 
government than we are having with 
these huge appropriations and large ad- 
ministrative costs against all the tax- 
payers. 

It has been said here that we are not 
interested in this because of the great 
increase in population. That these 
budgets should continue to follow the 
increase in population. May I point out 
to you that we now have a $273 billion 
debt in this country. Along with health, 
education, and the other things provided 
for in this bill, we owe to those who are 
coming after us, to our children and our 
children’s children something else. We 
owe them fiscal responsibility in govern- 
ment. We owe it to them to pass on to 
them a sound government and not a 
bankrupt government. So the mere 
fact that we are increasing in population 
is not an excuse to continue the increase 
of great budgetary expenses. It seems 
to me, our responsibility is to pass on a 
sound fiscal policy. 

This amendment, as I say, will simply 
take us back to the 1957 level. This is not 
aimed at any particular school district 
or any particular area. I think you will 
recall that in the past few weeks there 
has been some very interesting contro- 
versy about certain school budgets, and 
we have been told by a very distinguished 
Member of this House that we should 
keep our nose out of the school affairs of 
other areas. At that time, I said if they 
would keep their hands out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury we, perhaps, would not pay 
too much attention to their local school 
administration. I repeat that today. 
But, my colleagues, today is the day when 
nobody can raise any question about you 
putting your nose into the affairs of 
school districts. Today it is your respon- 
sibility and there is no infringement 
upon anybody’s rights. This is, perhaps, 
the last time that you will have a chance 
to look at $127 million. That is a lot of 
money. Let us put it back to the $113 
million figure. As I have said, I believe 
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in helping in the impacted areas. I do 
not have any in my district, but I believe 
we must help those areas where there is 
an emergency and there is a need. But 
I do not believe the record has proven 
that there is a need. This is the best 
guess. Let me leave you with just this 
one thought: In this bill, we are talking 
of taking out 5,548 employees. 

In other bills coming along, we are 
going to continue to try to take them out. 
This increase is based upon this budget. 
If we reduce substantially the number of 
Federal employees, then we reduce the 
need of this amount in this budget. 
When the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
won], speaks about the billion-dollar- 
payroll—that is not all, I say to my col- 
league. It is not just what we pay in 
salaries. But, there is another $127 
million brought about because of the 
large employment of Federal employees 
throughout the country. If we are go- 
ing to reduce this budget, and if we mean 
to do what we say we are going to do 
and cut down the personnel, then we will 
not need this large amount which has 
been estimated by this Department, and 
we can get along with what was provided 
in 1957. If it is not enough, we will be 
here. They have never hesitated to 
come back to us in the past and tell us 
when they needed additional funds. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am at a complete loss 
to understand the purpose of the gentle- 
man from Ohio who obviously does not 
understand the objectives of the law 
which he is seeking to cut. Public Law 
874 is for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of school districts in areas under im- 
pact because of the employment of peo- 
ple on defense contracts and because of 
the proximity to military establishments. 

The gentleman uses very loosely the 
term “grants-in-aid,” when in fact this is 
not a grant-in-aid at all. It is simply an 
attempt by the Federal Government to 
make restitution to the school districts 
for the impact which the Government it- 
self causes, and which would not exist if 
it were not for the fact that the Govern- 


ment has installations nearby. 


This headlong rush that some of us 
seem to be in to economize is peculiar 
at this late date. As a member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
as a member of the subcommittee which 
worked on the extension of Public Laws 
815 and 874 last year, I know that no 
Member of Congress came in in opposi- 
tion to it. The legislation involving this 
$120 million this year was nearly as large 
last year. The reason it is larger is 
purely and simply because there are more 
impacts. It is because of the shift in 
military personnel to match the impact 
in any particular district at any particu- 
lar time. The only Members that came 
before that subcommittee last year were 
those with particular problems in their 
districts. They documented their prob- 
lems; they outlined them carefully, and 
they were taken care of as the case arose 
by remedial amendments to the legisla- 
tion. This is in no sense a grant-in-aid 
to the States. It is purely and simply 
for the maintenance and operation of the 
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schools required to educate the children 
of our defense workers and our military 
personnel. If you are going to start cut- 
ting things like this you will really get 
into trouble with the educational sys- 
tem of the United States. A bill involv- 
ing this tremendous amount of money is 
passed by a voice vote, without rollcall. 
The gentleman from Ohio IMr. Bow], 
when he says he would cut it, has been 
silent on the votes for it. He did not 
vote against it last year. He did not 
make any move to have a thorough air- 
ing of the need for it. He takes the well 
of the House and in the interest of pure 
figures, which mean nothing except that 
they are dollars, he would ignore the 
education of the children of his con- 
stituents who are stationed, because they 
are in the service, in my district, in 
northern Virginia, at Fort Benning, Ga., 
California, and all the States of the 
Union. This is irresponsible and arbi- 
trary action. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman has said 
that my only interest in this was interest 
in dollars. May I add, education of 
children as well. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
am glad you stated that, that your only 
interest was in the dollars and not in the 
children, because I also said that the 
children from your congressional dis- 
trict who were in the districts of other 
Members, because they are children of 
people in the armed services, need ed- 
ucation, whether you think they are 
worth the millions of dollars that you 
are trying to cut. 


Mr, BOW. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No, 
I do not yield. 


I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with a great deal 
of reluctance that I rise today to object 
to any part of these efforts to reduce 
this budget and to economize. On the 
contrary, I support this overall objec- 
tive to reduce expenditures. 

I realize as has been mentioned sev- 
eral times before that it is a lot easier 
to support an economy drive when it 
does not affect your own Congressional 
district. And I confess that this pro- 
posed cut does hurt my Congressional 
district, and that it is probably one of 
the reasons which inspired me to take 
the floor today to oppose the 
amendment, 

I would like to point out, however, that 
every one of these cuts in this appropria- 
tion bill affects my Congressional dis- 
trict. You cannot cut these requests for 
appropriations without causing some 
personnel problems within the various 
agencies and threatening a possible re- 
duction in force, and as I probably spend 
50 percent of my time dealing with per- 
sonnel problems it is not easy for me to 
support any effort which might cause 
these problems to be aggravated. How- 
ever, I have talked to hundreds and 
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even thousands of Federal employees, 
and they have assured me that cuts 
could be made. They are the first to 
attest to the fact that efficiencies can be 
effected in these agencies, that there is 
waste and that there is duplication. 

So I will take the risk of being charged 
in the future, possibly for political pur- 
poses, of injuring Federal employees by 
voting to cut these appropriations be- 
cause I believe we can effect economies 
in these agencies without an indiscrimi- 
nate reduction in force. I do not think 
we can effect these ec nomies and reduce 
expenditures by reneging on our moral 
and legal obligations. If we did that we 
could have a field day, because there are 
many other places we can economize by 
reneging on our obligations. 

We can reduce this budget and econo- 
mize by eliminating various services we 
have enjoyed in the past; we can aban- 
don some proposed projects, we can bring 
about greater efficiency in operation. 

But we cannot properly economize by 
cutting appropriations under Public Law 
874 where the Federal Government has 
moved into these areas and impacted 
these areas and the land which they use 
have been taken off the tax rolls. Em- 
ployment in these areas has increased, 
the communities have been required to 
provide various community services as a 
result, and yet the property taken by the 
Federal Government does not yield taxes 
to the various communities. We, the 
Congress agreed a few years ago that 
we would merely pay a portion of the cost 
to those communities of educating the 
children of the Federal employees who 
live or work on that property, since the 
community would receive no taxes from 
the use of Federal property. 

Arlington County has been mentioned. 
We have tremendous Government op- 
erations in the county and we do receive 
a great deal of money under Public Law 
874, but that is not the answer to it. 
The Federal agencies in that county now 
have the most valuable property in the 
county. If that property were on the 
tax rolls as ordinary business property 
it would return something like $11 mil- 
lion or $12 million in revenue to the 
county. As it was, last year Arlington 
County received approximately $1 mil- 
lion under Public Law 874. Further- 
more, the parents of more than 55 per- 
cent of the children in the county schools 
either live or work on the Federal prop- 
erty from which the county is receiving 
no tax benefits. The county officials 
have testified that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment would pay what it should we 
would not need these Federal funds un- 
der the Federal impact program. 

If we are going to follow a policy of 
reneging on our obligations let us strike 
all funds from the bill and not do it 
piecemeal. The Federal Government 
created these problems; I think the Fed- 
eral Government should assume its re- 
sponsibility in the matter. I, therefore, 
hope this amendment is defeated. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I, too, have several of 
these Federal-impact areas in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. One of these communities is a 
beautiful little town near the Ohio River. 
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It is one of the oldest towns in the 
State. For many years it was quiet and 
serene. It could meet all its local needs. 
During World War II the Federal Gov- 
ernment moved in and built a powder 
plant and a powder bag loading plant. 
It is the largest powder plant and the 
largest bag loading plant in the world. 

Immediately the school population in- 
creased from 400 to 1,400. If it could 
haye taxed this Government prop- 
erty this school district would have been 
in very good shape, but 40 percent of the 
taxable property in the school district 
was taken off the local tax rolls because 
it now belonged to the United States. 

I do not know the exact value of this 
Government property, but I have heard 
it was worth $200 million. But, even if 
it were worth only $50 million, if it were 
taxed at the normal rate that local com- 
munity would have been able to build a 
2 school building there and maintain 
it. 

In Indiana we have a limitation on 
the amount of bonds that can be issued, 
based on the assessed value of taxable 
property within a school district. So, 
with 40 percent of its taxable property 
gone, this school district was unable to 
issue bonds in order to build a larger 
school, and yet the community found 
themselves with a population increase of 
from 300 to 400 percent. Their children 
were going to school in the administra- 
tion building of the powder plant, in the 
recreation hall of a housing project, in 
the school-building basement and other 
such places. 

About that time a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House began work on this problem. 
I think this subcommittee was under 
the leadership of the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Battey]. He did an 
excellent job. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MCCONNELL] was on 
that subcommittee, as was the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS], and 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Wier]. They did yeoman service on that 
subcommittee. 

They evolved this plan of aid to Fed- 
eral-impact areas where the Govern- 
ment would do nothing but be a good 
citizen and do its part in helping build 
and support the schools needed for the 
people it had brought to these communi- 
ties. A school was built in that com- 
munity, I spoke of. But it is not suffi- 
cient to build a school. It must be 
operated and maintained. And so the 
Government makes grants to these dis- 
tricts for school operation and main- 
tenance. 

This appropriation we are now con- 
sidering provides for Government con- 
tribution toward support of these 
Federal-impact schools and our com- 
mittee recommended a larger sum for 
that purpose in the bill this year. Here 
is the reason why: Naturally in passing 
any law there are some defects left in it. 
Last year the Committee on Education 
and Labor brought a bill before the 
House which undertook to correct some 
of the defects in this Federal-impact 
school program and that bill became law. 
It made several changes in the original 
law. 
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First, it eliminated the so-called “ab- 
sorption clause.” ‘This clause had pro- 
vided that the Government would not 
take into account all of the federally 
connected schoolchildren in granting 
aid to a school district. Instead the 
clause had required that the district 
must absorb a number of federally 
connected children equal to 3 percent of 
the number of pupils in the district who 
had no Federal connection. The ab- 
sorption clause proved to result in an 
injustice, and it was repealed by act of 
the last Congress. 

Under the old Federal-impact law, 
aid to these school districts was gov- 
erned by two limits. The grants made 
per federally connected pupil had to 
equal the average amount per school 
child which was being spent by the local 
district. Or, it had to equal the state- 
wide average sum spent per pupils, if 
that sum was larger. The law was 
changed last year so that the payment 
per federally connected pupil must be 
at least equal to the national average of 
sums spent by local school districts for 
each pupils. This new formula increased 
the amount of money required for the 
program substantially. 

There were other, smaller changes 
made in the act. One very important 
reason why this increase in the appro- 
priation came about is that the number 
of children in the Federal-impact 
areas is continuing to increase. There 
is a rising population in Government 
housing projects on military reserva- 
tions. That may be a cost of defense, 
but it is a cost that is met in this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. A good bit of the ex- 
pense involved here would be brought 
about by having to take care of districts 
due to the fact that they have no tax 
base, due to the fact that the Capehart 
bill would build housing facilities on 
bases where there is no tax base at all. 
It is a little bit different from the ordi- 
nary operations. 

Mr. DENTON. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. Of course, under 
the old law, before the 1956 act was 
passed, the Government would have paid 
for the schooling of those children if 
they went to schools off the military 
reservation but lived on it. The Gov- 
ernment made a contribution to the local 
government for those children’s educa- 
tion. 

This program simply requires the Gov- 
ernment to be a good citizen. Congress 
passed the 1956 act increasing the 
amount of Federal-impact money that 
should be paid and I do not think you 
have any alternative but to carry it out. 
All we are asking today is that the Gov- 
ernment be a good citizen and do what 
it should do for the affected school dis- 
tricts just the same as if it were a private 
citizen. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 
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Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman not 
feel that $113 million is being a pretty 
good citizen? 

Mr. DENTON, It depends on how 
many children have to be provided for. 
If this Government property were taxed 
by the local districts at the same rate 
that private property is taxed, this sum 
we are appropriating would be only an 
infinitesimal part of what the Govern- 
ment would pay in taxes to support 
schools in Federal-impact areas. 

This is asking the Government to pay 
a small part of what is required by good 
citizenship, in the light of the problems 
the Government has created. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman from New 
Jersey, I believe it was, also discussed 
this bill not from the standpoint of why 
we need this increase of $13 million, but 
I would like to know whether we really 
need it. If we need it, that is a differ- 
ent proposition. 

Mr. DENTON. I tried to point that 
out; but we passed a law last year mak- 
ing some changes in the program, I 
pointed out a minute ago that Con- 
gress abolished the 3-percent absorption 
clause, and the amount of payments is 
now set by a different formula. Those 
are two things. Then a third factor is 
the Capehart program, where housing 
was built on the Federal reservations, 
but the property on the reservation can- 
not be taxed, and more people are living 
on the reservations now than before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, since we have gotten 
into a discussion of the merits of this 
particular program rather than the ap- 
propriation item, I would just like to 
make a few observations which occurred 
to me during the hearings on this par- 
ticular item of the appropriation bill 
which is now before us. 

There is a great deal of interest by 
chambers of commerce and other civic- 
minded organizations to bring this Fed- 
eral defense activity or that activity to 
our home congressional districts. It 
seems that the first thing that happens 
after a new Federal activity is brought 
into one of our districts is that it be- 
comes an impacted area and immediately 
the school board in the area runs to 
Washington for some loose Federal tax 
dollars. It seems that every one wel- 
comes a defense activity up until it is 
actually established but as soon as it is 
the area claims great distress and im- 
matatag wants impacted Federal school 
aid. 

‘Under this program since 1951 we 
have had a continuing increase of im- 
pacted school districts, and I believe that 
the definition of an “impacted school 
district” has come to mean very little 
or nothing. In 1951 the total appropria- 
tion for this particular work was $28.7 
million for 1,172 school districts. This 
has gone up until in 1956 there was $90 
million made available for 2,864 school 
districts. ‘The school districts which 
qualify under this particular act were 
more than doubled in a period of 5 years. 
Last year $113,050,000 was appropriated 
for 3,000 school districts. 
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Now, I think the committee was very 
wise in drafting this legislation. They 
did not make any set payments to the 
particular school districts involved. 
There is no open end formula that is 
used in granting aid to these impact 
school districts under section 3 of this 
particular law. Section 3 of the act is 
where most of the money is made avail- 
able. As a matter of fact, the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee wrote into 
that legislation a provision that the aid 
to those districts would be geared to the 
amount of money that was made avail- 
able each year by the Congress. 

If you turn to page 272 of the hear- 
ings, you will see that that specific ques- 
tion was asked by me, and the answer 
was in the affirmative. I think that cer- 
tainly a program such as this should 
be gone over very carefully by the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, the legis- 
lative committee of this House, because 
we are getting into a position in this 
particular program where there are go- 
ing to be hundreds and hundreds of 
school districts that are going to be run- 
ning to Washington and using this pro- 
gram to qualify for Federal aid. You 
certainly can’t blame them when the 
door is wide open. I think there should 
be a complete revision of the formula 
with the insertion of a need test in the 
aid formula. 

Mr. Chairman I would like to read 
from page 271 of the committee hear- 
ings: 

Mr. Lamb. The vast majority of payments 
are made under section 3? 

Mr. Gricssy. Vast majority of payments 
are made under section 3, where there is no 
need test. That is on the assumption that 
you are making a payment which is in the 
nature of an in-lieu-of-tax payment by rea- 
son of the tax-exempt Federal property. You 
calculate that payment not on the basis of 
an assessed valuation of the Federal prop- 
erty times the locally effective tax rate, but 
you calculate the payment on the basis of 
the local share of the cost of providing educa- 
tion for the children of parents who either 
reside or are employed on tax-exempt Federal 
property, or both. 

Mr. Larp. How do you explain the differ- 
ence, taking a metropolitan area such as 
Milwaukee, where large industrial plants are 
located? Many of the workers in these par- 
ticular plants are living outside the city 
limits of Milwaukee, and they pay their in- 
come tax and their property taxes in the 
suburban community. Compare that with 
a situation here in the District of Columbia, 
where the people work inside the District 
but they are paying their income taxes out 
in Virginia and their property taxes in Vir- 
ginia. They receive Federal aid in Virginia. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Gricssy. Yes; largely upon the basis 
of the tax-exempt place of employment of 
the parent, Government workers who com- 
mute daily to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Lamp. But their need might not be as 
great as some suburban area where there is 
no plant property located. 

Mr. Gricssy. That is true. There is a fine 
line which is hard to draw. If you put this 
thing wholly on the basis of the needs test, 
there may be some of these school districts, 
3,000 school districts, which on the basis of 
need never would qualify for Federal pay- 
ment, 


Mr. Chairman, the Office of Education 
admits that on the basis of need many 
of these school districts would never 
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qualify for Federal payment. This ad- 
ministration insists on a need test on 
Federal construction aid for education. 
I am sure their position is consistent as 
far as this program for impacted school- 
district aid is concerned. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had hoped that it 
would not be necessary for me to ever 
be called upon on the floor of the House 
to come to the defense of this legislation. 
It is generally conceded by Members of 
the Congress and by people who are not 
in the Congress as being the most equi- 
table and beneficial legislation approved 
by the Congress in the past decade. 

You will recall that I was the original 
sponsor of Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874. The amendment affects Pub- 
lic Law 874. I conducted hearings over 
the entire country. I think we took 
testimony from six-hundred-and-some 
witnesses in 42 States. The legislation 
was approved unanimously by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. It came out of the com- 
mittee with a unanimous vote, came to 
the floor of the House and was approved 
without a rollcall vote. In fact, on one 
occasion, in 1954, I personally wrote in 
on the floor of this House an item of $55 
million, in a deficiency appropriation 
bill, to support this program. Iam sur- 
prised that anyone would have the te- 
merity today to offer an amendment to 
cut the funds in this particular type of 
legislation. 

The gentleman’s intentions may be 
perfectly all right. But why would we 
argue about a few million dollars? 
When this legislation was being written 
one of the greatest handicaps we had to 
overcome was the fact that the late Sen- 
ator Wherry had offered legislation to 
permit the building of residential prop- 
erty on military bases. Today the pro- 
gram is complicated by what is known 
as the Capehart Act, which was touched 
on just a minute ago, under which the 
Federal Government builds on property 
where there is no tax base at all; where 
all the property is owned by the Federal 
Government. 

How can the Government comply with 
its responsibility under the act—and 
that is what the gentleman agreed the 
Government was trying to do, take care 
of its responsibility for having impacted 
an area. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Larrp] also said that the 
definition of an impacted area had lost 
its meaning. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. Could the gentleman tell 
me just how much of the total appro- 
priation items deals with Capehart- 
Wherry housing? I think the gentleman 
would be surprised at how small the 
amount is. 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not know that I 
can quote the exact figure, but I am talk- 
ing about the intent of legislation such 
as the Wherry Act and the Capehart Act 
that took care of the grading of the 
streets, the building of sidewalks, the in- 
stallation of a sewer system, of a water 
system, and of everything else except 
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providing for schools. That is what this 
increased amount of money is for, to pro- 
vide largely those very things for the 
operation of the school system in those 
districts. 

Let me say to the gentleman that the 
Government has assisted a total of 128 
school districts in which Government ac- 
tivities were carried on. Let us go a little 
bit further. In the last 6 years under 
that program we have built $1,200 mil- 
lion of school classrooms. I would like 
to ask the gentleman what the classroom 
situation over the Nation in general 
would be today if it were not for that. 
We are claiming a shortage of 149,000; 
$1,200 million would build approximately 
45,000 classrooms. So, if they had not ex- 
pended that money under this program 
today we would have a shortage of over 
200,000 classrooms in the Nation. 

We are not talking about construction 
now. We are talking about maintenance. 
I have in mind certain districts. I re- 
member Camp Hood, in the State of 
Texas, The entire camp had been set up 
as an independent school district. There 
is not a single dollar of taxable property 
in it. 

You are building housing facilities 
there, you are going to take people in 
there, there is going to have to be money 
to maintain those school districts, and 
there is not a dollar of tax base atall. It 
is just simply out of the question to talk 
about not providing money under those 
circumstances. 

Let me say to the gentleman that not 
one single school district in my district, 
the Third Congressional District of West 
Virginia, has qualified or even asked to 
qualify; and let me go further and say 
that only one district in the entire State 
of West Virginia is asking to receive any 
money under this program. 3 

As a former school man I considered 
it my business to try to do something 
for the boys and girls, not particularly 
for the school districts becuse I do not 
care where they are imiported. I did not 
want to see a situation like that exist. 
I went into the district myself as chair- 
man of the subcommittee. That was be- 
fore some of the gentlemen who are 
sniping at this program even came to 
Congress. I happen to know the situa- 
tion. Of all the legislation now pending 
in this category of appropriations for ad- 
ministration of welfare programs, this 
is one item you cannot afford to cut be- 
cause the people you are cutting are un- 
able to supply it because they have no tax 
base to supply it. 

I sincerely hope we will get away from 
this idea of looking at an item and saying, 
“So many million dollars have to come 
off that,” whether we can justify the 
reasons for taking it off or not. I know 
the gentleman from Ohio, who is the 
author of this amendment, does not like 
the idea, but a lot of that money is going 
into the State of Ohio. A lot of the 
reason why that item is as large as it is 
is that much of it is going down around 
Waverly, Ohio, where they are building 
an atomic installation. So I think people 
ought to be consistent. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think the question 
as to the obligation of the Government 
to impacted school districts has been 
well established so I shall not labor the 
point. Of all the programs we have 
observed in our committee in connec- 
tion with education, we consider that 
this has been one of the best run and 
best managed programs. We feel that 
the general estimates and the activities 
of the administrators of it have been 
generally sound. I do not want to 
see us spend any more money than is 
necessary but in this particular case these 
estimates and requests are based on 
formulas established by Congress. 

We have not observed a pattern which 
you often hear about in Government de- 
partments. We have observed rather an 
effort to actually do a job that is required 
in this type of program. 

I will grant the argument of some of 
those who would claim there ought to be 
a different method of payment. We do 
owe an obligation. We either ought to 
pay rent or we ought to pay taxes or 
something for the use of the land. But 
we are looking into the future as to a 
different type of approach when we say 
that we ought to pay taxes or we should 
pay rent. I am quite willing to consider 
that type of approach. I think there is 
a great deal of merit in it. But we are 
dealing with something now which is al- 
ready the law of the land. Certain 
formulas have been set up and the ad- 
ministrators of this program are endeay- 
oring to ask for the amounts necessary 
under the formula. 

For example, I noticed an item here, 
that struck me as being very indicative 
of the type of people making these esti- 
mates. If you will look at page 11 of the 
report from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, you will notice that we are 
speaking of payments to school districts 
and that that has been upped thirteen- 
million-and-some dollars, which has to 
do with the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio. But, if you will 
look right underneath that item—assist- 
ance for school construction, that also 
has to do with the impacted school dis- 
tricts. That is Public Law 815. There 
were two laws in connection with this 
program—Public Law 874 has to do with 
the present amendment; that is, for 
maintenance and operation. The other 
is Public Law 815, having to do with 
school construction, It says here the bill 
includes $41,700,000 for school construc- 
tion in these impacted districts, a reduc- 
tion of $100,000 from the request and a 
reduction of $66,800,000 from the appro- 
priation for 1957. It has been stated in 
arguing for this particular amendment 
that we should leave it at the same figure 
as fiscal 1957. To show the good faith 
and the good thinking of the administra- 
tors of this particular program, this rep- 
resents for school construction a reduc- 
tion of sixty-six-million-and-a-fraction 
dollars, showing their willingness to face 
the realities of the situation. We have 
heard a great deal about the expendi- 
tures of certain districts on various frills 
and extra lovely types of deluxe equip- 
ment and so on. The amount given by 
the Federal Government to a district 
does not depend on the expenditures of 
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any particular district for deluxe items, 
but rather is based on the general aver- 
age of maintenance and operation costs 
in the State for comparable school dis- 
tricts. When the average for comparable 
school districts is obtained, allotments 
are set for each district, including that 
particular district, which may be using 
deluxe methods. But that will not in- 
crease their appropriation no matter 
what they happen to spend on something 
extra. It is fixed for that particular dis- 
trict based on similar comparable dis- 
tricts in the State. I hope you will vote 
down this particular amendment in the 
interest of the continuation of a good 
program. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. Are there more of these 
impacted areas now or are they getting 
larger, and is it because of that they 
need this extra $13 million for admin- 
istrative purposes and maintenance pur- 
poses? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I think you will 
find a large part of the increase in fiscal 
1957 is due to a change in the allotment 
amount in the formula; an increase in 
school population; and an easing of the 
absorption requirements under certain 
conditions, rather than a big expansion 
in the program itself. No, I would say 
we are gradually correcting the serious 
impacted school situations. 

Mr. MASON. On the construction 
end, you have cut that. 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is exactly 
right. 

Mr. MASON. But on carrying on the 
ordinary expenses, you have increased 
the amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL, I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. My interest in this legis- 
lation is to see that every child has an 
opportunity to receive an education. 
One of the Members spoke relative to 
the Wherry housing. It is true that the 
Congress has provided for Wherry hous- 
ing. In some of the towns, the Wherry 
housing is just coming into being where 
people who are connected with the armed 
Services are now being directed to go 
to the reservation where there is no tax 
derived in any form as far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned. Those young men 
who are in the armed services certainly 
have a responsibility to be filled because 
of the obligation that we placed upon 
them. They are not there because they 
want to be there. They are there be- 
cause we have passed legislation that 
made it mandatory upon them to be a 
part of the armed services. If we are 
going to make it mandatory, then we 
have a responsibility to fulfill. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THOMPSON]. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Is it 
not a fact that last year the Committee 
on Education and Labor, in extending 
the act also liberalized it to the extent 
that a child whose parent is stationed 
outside of the continental United States 
or outside of the school district but who 
remains at the original station is now 
still carried on the books of that school 
district under Public Law 874, and would 
this not in some measure account for the 
relatively modest increase? 

Mr. MCCONNELL. I believe the gen- 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I think there is one 
thing overlooked in this proposition, and 
that is that in these impacted areas the 
wages and income of the people is higher 
than that of the average in the United 
States. Take the case of Arlington, Va., 
for instance. The average wage in 
Arlington, Va., is in excess of $6,000 per 
capita. In some of my school districts it 
is less than $500 per person. You are 
asking the taxpayers in my district to 
help support Arlington, Va. I think that 
is wrong. If I had a tax income in my 
district such as they have in Arlington, 
Va., I would apologize to every Member 
if they came here and asked for help. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McConnett] has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr, Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to 
say anything on this bill, but we have 
reached the point in the bill where I 
am extremely interested because of the 
various extensive Federal impacts in 
the State that I represent, New Mexico. 
The Federal Government several years 
ago believed it should own a little private 
school in New Mexico called Los Alamos. 
It moved the school out very quickly and 
took over this mountainous school loca- 
tion. On that site was developed the first 
atomic bomb known throughout the 
world. 

We now have the “County of Los 
Alamos.” No people remain there over- 
night unless they are employees of the 
Federal Government and children of 
those employees. We have more than 
15,000 people at Los Alamos. That is 
one impact. Certainly a little county 
could not build schools, because it was 
largely a farming area, with a sparse 
local population and modest property 
values. 

Then we have White Sands, at Alamo- 
gordo. That is where you have your 
guided missile proving area. One area 
comprises a range 38 miles wide by 140 
miles long. There are a great many 
people who have moved in there. The 
community of Alamogordo, which was 
just a town, is now about 10 times more 
populous than the entire county was 
previously. The people who were there 
certainly could not provide schools for 
this Federal impact. We welcome these 
Federal installations, but recently we ob- 
jected to withdrawal and acquisition of 
more land. I made a trip back home to 
protest this extension of some 800,000 
additional acres near Fort Bliss and 
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White Sands. The people who lived 
there were largely ranchers, owning or 
leasing those lands. About 132,000 
acres belonged to the State of New 
Mexico. That was recently condemned 
and taken over. 

There was one old rancher, John 
Prather, a great American, down there 
who was 82 years of age. He did not 
desire to sell his place, and he put every- 
body on notice, including the Federal 
Government, that if they condemned his 
place he was going to live there until he 
died anyway. 

They condemned the place, and just a 
few weeks ago he was notified that he 
could not live there until he died, because 
that property was going to be needed. 
Later the Army agreed to let him live 
in the home where he had resided for a 
half century, but he must give up his 
land and dispose of his livestock. 

These areas are chosen for the Federal 
Government by specialists who know 
what they need in this critical era 
through which we are passing. They 
selected White Sands because it was the 
only place in the United States that 
would meet their needs. 

We are using a great deal of uranium. 
About 10 days ago I was asked by the 
gentleman in charge of raw materials 
at the Atomic Energy Commission to 
prepare the people of Grants, N. Mex., 
for the fact that in 20 months they 
would have 10,000 more people in that 
area. In that particular area around 
Grants there are two counties, McKinley 
County and San Juan County. Sixty- 
eight percent of the known uranium in 
the United States lies in those two coun- 
ties. Who do you think owns that ura- 
nium? We all do, the Federal Govern- 
ment. It owns more than half of it, 
You cannot take an ounce of uranium 
out of the United States or sell it to any- 
body but the Federal Government. 

In Albuquerque we have the enor- 
mous Sandia Base as part of the atomic 
energy and armed services setup, as well 
as Kirtland Field, an Air Force base. 
They contributed in the past few years 
to making Albuquerque the fastest grow- 
ing city in the United States. The school 
population was swelled enormously. 

Near Roswell, we have Walker Air 
Force Base. Near Alamogordo is Hollo- 
man Air Force Base and at Clovis, the 
rapidly expanding Clovis Air Force 
Base. Every one of these communi- 
ties has experienced a sudden impact 
from inmigration of Federal employees 
and their families. In every case this 
inmigration has resulted in demands 
upon schools and other public facilities 
costing so heavily that the communities 
and local populations could not possibly 
finance the required expansions. Be- 
cause of the developments inspired by 
the Federal Government’s need for ura- 
nium and development in the natural gas 
and oil industries, the city of Farming- 
ton in San Juan County is doubling and 
redoubling in population. The bulk of 
this growth is due to Federal impact 
alone. Part of it, of course, is brought 
about through developments on the 
Navaho Indian Reservation, another 
Federal activity from which no tax in- 
come is derived. If Federal assistance is 
not provided, this community cannot 
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possibly meet the demands for expanded 
schools and other public facilities. 

We are happy to have this terrifle in- 
erease in population, but we will be very 
regretful in not being able to take care 
of the children or find room for them 
to go to school. We are not asking the 
Federal Government to come into New 
Mexico to select these places; the Gov- 
ernment wants and demands those loca- 
tions because they serve an essential 
purpose. That is the story. 

Now, I want to talk to the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. Bow, who introduced this 
amendment to cut off $13 million. If 
uranium had not been found in New 
Mexico and it had been necessary to buy 
it in Canada or Africa the price would 
be much higher than it is today. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee re- 
port undoubtedly has been based on 
recommendations of the Department 
of Education. The report states that 
the Department of Education estimates 
of funds required have been relatively 
accurate during the past few years and 
the committee saw no reason to doubt 
that the estimate presented is the most 
accurate that can be made at this time. 

I know that my colleague the gentle 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow], who intro- 
duced the amendment, must have had 
some justification or basis of determina- 
tion in offering the amendment. What 
I would like to ask of the committee is 
how many additional installations have 
we today than we had 1 year ago that 
would be subject to this cut? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The reason that the 
costs have gone up is because of the 
changes we made in the law last year. 

The main change was the introduc- 
tion of an alternative minimum-rate 
provision. That is largely responsible 
for the increase, because they tell us it 
has increased the entitlements about 32 
percent over what it had previously been. 
But we made that change last year by 
an almost unanimous vote of this House. 
Everybody was for it. Now, of course, 
we have to pay the bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. Regarding the numbers 
involved I would like to refer the gen- 
tleman to the testimony of Mr. Dethrick 
to the effect that some 3,000 school dis- 
tricts have participated in the program 
in the fiscal year 1957 and the fiscal year 
1958. You will have an attendance of 
1,125,000 federally impacted pupils in 
1957 and 1,230,000 in 1958. 

Mr. KNOX. It is my opinion that over 
the past 4 years I have been a Member 
of this House, the House has consistently 
made appropriations to take care of the 
expanded need caused by new installa- 
tions of the Federal Government. 
Through these new installations there 
has undoubtedly been brought about 
considerable impact of schoolchildren 
upon the school districts. What I am 
really interested in is the basis of the 
Department of Education in asking for 
this additional $13 million. Is it based 
upon the additional responsibilities that 
have been placed upon the Department 
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of Edueation for new installations or by 
legislation enacted by the Congress? 

I spoke a moment ago about the 
Wherry Housing Act. It is true that 
within my district the personnel of the 
installations have been housed in the 
city in private dwellings. The Wherry 
Housing Act is in effect and they have 
started to construct new housing facil- 
ities on two installations which will take 
the people from the downtown area that 
were making some contribution in rental 
payments toward the welfare of their 
child and possibly the welfare or educa- 
tion of all their children and now Fed- 
eral housing is putting them on military 
reservations. In my State no one gains 
residence or loses residence by the fact 
that they are housed on a military in- 
stallation. I am wondering as to what 
it will do as far as enrollment is con- 
cerned, whether or not the schools would 
be obligated to educate these children 
who are in this particular area because 
of the installation. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not know whether 
this will answer the question of the gen- 
tleman or not, but on the hearing a 
member of the committee asked Mr. 
Grigsby the following question: 

What causes the increase in the esti- 
mate for the coming year beyond what 
will be used in 1957?” 

Mr. Grigsby answered: 

Increases in 1958 over 1957 are attributa- 
ble, one, to a normal rate of increase, or the 
rate of increase in the number of federally 
connected children which we estimate to be 
about 8 percent in 1958 over 1957. 


Then another reason advanced by 


The other is the increase in the rate of 
payment per child in 1958 over 1957. I think 
we used for purposes of estimate about 5- 
percent increase by reason of greater attend- 
ance and 5 percent by reason of increase in 
rate. 


Mr. KNOX. I thank the gentleman 
3 North Carolina for his contribu- 
ion. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
present amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill was 
passed in 1950, it carried with it an ap- 
propriation of $25 million to get it into 
operation. We were meeting then in the 
new House Office Building in the Ways 
and Means Committee room. I opposed 
the bill at that time and the $25 million 
appropriation that went with it. Since 
then I have seen the light and I have 
found out that this is one of the best 
programs we have in the educational 
field, 

From the time in 1950 when we au- 
thorized the original expenditure of $25 
million to go along with the bill every 
time that we did not appropriate the full 
amount requested, amendments were of- 
fered on the floor of the House and they 
were carried by overwhelming majorities 
of 6, 7, 8, and 10 to 1. On every amend- 
ment that has been offered since 1950 to 
increase or to bring it up to the estimate 
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that the educational people thought they 
needed, there was overwhelming support. 

How good is the estimate? We think 
the estimate is good and that is why we 
say so in our report. In the 8 years of 
operation of these 2 laws, 815 and 874, 
for the maintenance and operation of 
these schools and school construction, 
their estimates have been on the con- 
servative side. In many years they had 
to come in and ask for a deficiency ap- 
propriation in order to meet 100 percent 
of their entitlement. 

What will the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio do to these 
school districts? It will not affect just 
Arlington or any one school district. 
There are 3,400 school districts that are 
in this category of federally impacted 
areas that will get a portion of these 
funds, based on the number of school- 
children attending school in that area, 
under the formula laid down by the Con- 
gress of the United States. This is what 
it will do. It means that each school 
district will have to suffer a 12-percent 
eut. In other words, we will not be keep- 
ing our word to the school districts as 
we told them we would a year ago, be- 
cause when we enacted into law this 
formula that they are operating under 
now, we certainly lead them to believe 
they would receive 100 percent of what 
they are entitled to, not 88 percent of 
what their entitlement will be under the 
provisions of the amendment that we 
have before us now. 

Now, this amendment means that 
every school district, every one of these 
3,400, will be cut down by 12 percent. It 
will not come out of 1 district in Georgia 
or 1 in Texas or 1 in Michigan, but every 
one of them. Instead of getting 100 per- 
cent of what they are entitled to, they 
would get only 88 percent of what they 
are entitled to. 

This question has been asked many 
times: Why has this figure been raised? 
If you will look on page 262 of the hear- 
ings, I asked this question: 

Mr. Focarty. What are the new liberalized 
provisions of the biil? How does this affect 
the cost? 

Mr. Gricspy. One of the major changes 
was to introduce a new alternative minimum- 
rate provision. Heretofore the payments to 
the local educational agency were based upon 
the number of children in average daily at- 
tendance in the preceding fiscal year, school 
year, times the local contribution rate. The 
local contribution rate was the local share of 
the cost per child of providing education 
from local sources, local revenue sources, 

There was an alternative minimum rate 
which said that the rate of payments should 
not be less than one-half of the State average 
per pupil cost. 

The last Congress added a second, or alter- 
native, minimum rate which stated that the 
rate of payment shall not be less than the 
national average of the local contributions 
rates paid in the second preceding year; so 
you have in effect three possible rates. You 
pay the highest of three rates—either the 
amount per child from local revenue sources, 
or one-half of the State average per pupil 
cost, or the national average local contribu- 
tion rate. 

It was the introduction of that last min- 
imum-rate provision that is largely respon- 
sible for the increased cost both in 1957 and 
in fiscal 1958, because it increased the rate 
of payment in both years. 
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As I recall the figure, it increased it by 
about 31 or 32 percent over what it had pre- 
viously been. 

One other change made by the last Con- 
gress in Public Law 949 was to move the base 
for counting the number of federally con- 
nected children from the preceding school 
year to the current school year. That was 
to take care of the situation in many of 
these federally affected districts in which 
there had been a rapid increase in the num- 
ber of federally connected children, and 
when you dropped back a year you got no 
reflection of that rapid increase in federally 
connected children except as it might have 
been reflected in another section of the act, 
section 4 (a) in which the eligibility require- 
ments were higher than in section 3. So 
they moved the base year of payment from 
the preceding school year to the current fiscal 
year, so we had in effect here a reflection of 
a 2-year increase in the base in terms of 
the number of federally connected children. 

That increased the cost substantially. 

There were other minor amendments 
which increased the cost somewhat, too. 
One of these was the provision by which 
children of parents who had moved into a 
community when their parent came in under 
military orders for employment on a base, 
these parents living in taxable homes off 
base and being employed on base, a provision 
by which those children might continue to 
be counted as federally connected by the 
local educational agency after the parent 
was ordered overseas or to another station 
and the children remained in the commu- 
nity. That would increase the number of 
federally connected children somewhat. 

A second minor change was to permit the 
counting of the children of employees on 
certain airports, I think there were about 
seven of them, which were owned by munici- 
palities, airports owned by municipalities 
but under contract with the Air Force for 
air cadet training. 

A third was to permit counting as feder- 
ally connected those children of parents who 
were living in public-housing projects which 
were disposed of and transferred to private 
or municipal agencies, permit the counting 
of those children as federally connected for 
1 fiscal year beyond the year in which the 
sale or transfer of that public housing took 
place. 

Those three minor amendments all in- 
creased the cost somewhat but not very 
materially. 

The major reason for the increase is 
pointed out in the general statement. It is 
the continued increase in the number of 
federally connected children and the con- 
tinuing increase in the rates of payment 
per child. 


When this law was enacted in 1950, 
we thought at that time that it was a fair 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, because the children going to these 
schools do not have any choice where 
their parents move or where their par- 
ents are working. If you want to cut 
down the appropriation that we are re- 
questing in this bill this year, you are 
denying a good, decent education to 
those children in these federally im- 
pacted areas, because their parents have 
decided to go to work in a Government- 
operated factory or are serving in the 
Armed Forces of this country. 

Another thing that is contributing to 
the increased cost is that in the last 4 
years the birthrate has been going up, 
not only among those people who are 
working in impacted areas, but the sta- 
tistics that I have read show that the 
overall population is increasing every 
year. Now, if you want to put a ceiling 
on the number of children that can be 
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born each year in these federally-im- 
pacted areas, that is one way of cutting 
down this budget, but I certainly would 
not offer such a suggestion as that. But, 
because the population in these feder- 
ally impacted areas has been going up 
and up, and when we lay down the for- 
mula by the laws that you voted for and 
I voted for, then under this formula we 
come up with an increase in these en- 
titlements. That is more than a formula 
commitment to these federally impacted 
areas. I think it is a real moral com- 
mitment on the Government. It is one 
we ought to keep. It is the word of the 
Government that we have given to these 
local communities that if they met the 
formula as laid down by Congress, we 
would put up X number of dollars. I 
think we ought to keep our word and by 
keeping our word we will vote down this 
amendment. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
much in favor of what the gentleman 
has said, especially about the new for- 
mula. It is fair, it is mathematically 
accurate and is a big improvement. This 
formula is the cause of much of this 
increase. I might say, too, that I asso- 
ciate myself with the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. Dempsey] in pointing 
out to you that in the uranium area we 
have whole new settlements just coming 
in that will require additional funds. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to close by reading a telegram that 
Ireceived this morning. I think we may 
assume that many local communities are 
in the same condition as this one which is 
in my congressional district. May I say 
that another reason this bill was passed 
I think was mentioned by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] or the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
CoNnNELL] today, that in many of these 
smaller communities where defense fac- 
tories have been located, they did not 
have the property to tax in order to pay 
the full cost of these educational facili- 
ties. I received this telegram this 
morning: 

Disturbed to learn that attempt is being 
made today to cut fiscal 1957-58 entitlement 
Public Law 847 by 12 percent. This means 
30,000 loss already in North Kingston budget 
adopted March 26, 1957. Financial town 
meeting. We urge your opposition to any 
cut in these funds—regards. 


That has happened in community after 
community. The budgets have already 
been arrived at. If this $14 million cut is 
voted today, it would mean a $30,000 
deficit in the school finances of a small 
town, that is an awful lot of money to a 
small town. It is $30,000 less than our 
word or the Government’s word of what 
the contribution would be for the edu- 
cation of these children. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. As I read the hearings, 
I got the impression that we were pretty 
liberal in counting the number of chil- 
dren eligible. Do we not permit them to 
count the children, say, of a commuter 
who commutes 50 miles to a Government 
installation? I should like the gentle- 
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man to clear up the record on that point, 
because there is a great deal of interest 
in it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I asked that very 
question and it appears at page 264. I 
asked: 

Suppose a person is living 50 miles away 
from an airbase? Is the town in which he 
lives 50 miles away eligible for Federal funds 
for his children going to school there? 

Mr. Gricspy. If the parent commutes 
daily, even though it may be 50 miles away, 
they are eligible to count children of that 
parent if there are 10 or more such children, 
and if the number of such children is equal 
to 3 percent of their total average daily 
attendance. 


That is not some decision that was 
made by the Office of Education. That 
is in the formula that was adopted by 
Congress last year, which I voted for and 
for which 95 percent of the Members of 
this House voted. They are only follow- 
ing the dictates of this Congress when 
they count such children. It is not a 
question of being liberal in their count. 
It is just a part of the law that you and 
I voted for a year ago. 

Now in just a minute I would like to 
summarize what this amendment would 
mean if it passes. 

The effect of the amendment to reduce 
the appropriation for “Payments to 
school districts” in fiscal year 1958 to 
the amount appropriated in fiscal year 
1957 will seriously hamper the school 
programs of many school districts. In 
effect, such action, if sustained by a 
denial of supplemental funds later in the 
year would represent Federal action to 
shortchange the school districts on the 
full amount of their entitlements as 
specified in Public Law 874. 

All 3,400 districts which participate in 
this program would have their Federal 
payments reduced to about 88 percent 
of the amount the law specifically en- 
titles them to receive. In many districts 
which receive a substantial part of their 
school revenues from this Federal pro- 
gram this action would necessitate a cur- 
tailment of school programs through the 
shortening of school terms or the dis- 
missal of teachers in order to get along 
on a reduced budget. A number of 
school districts which are heavily de- 
pendent on these Federal funds are in 
remote unpopulated areas where there 
is little local wealth to be taxed and 
where State funds to supplement local 
resources are unavailable or inadequate. 
The school budgets of most districts re- 
ceiving these funds have already been 
prepared for the next fiscal year and in 
many cases they have been approved 
by local boards of education on the ex- 
pectation of receiving the full amounts 
of their Federal entitlements. The Fed- 
eral Government ought not at this or 
at any time to renege on the implementa- 
tion on its promises to these school dis- 
tricts as set forth in the statute. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of this 
subcommittee has pointed out a situation 
that should be corrected by the proper 
legislative committee. The theory be- 
hind the impacted area was the impact 
of war installations as a part of the cost 
of national defense. But what are we 
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running into today? We are running 
into a situation right here around Wash- 
ington where long-time House em- 
ployees, staff members who have lived in 
these communities for years and years, 
who own property there, who pay taxes 
there, have received a questionnaire 
asking, “How many children do you have 
in school?” Then Uncle Sam kicks into 
that school a contribution as an impacted 
school. The presence of these employees’ 
children had nothing to do with defense. 
While the Department may construe 
the law to include all Federal employees, 
I for one, certainly did not think that was 
our intention. 

Just to show what I mean, here is a 
copy of the questionnaire and the accom- 
panying list of Federal offices. This was 
received by a constituent who has lived 
in his community all his life. He is not 
there as a result of any defense activities 
and is not employed in one. The ques- 
tionnaire refers to all Government con- 
tracts, not just defense contracts. 

FEBRUARY 1, 1957. 
To Parents in the Prairie District Schools 
(Prairie, Porter, Highlands, Belinder) : 

Public Law 874 entitles schools to Federal 
funds if the parents are employed on Fed- 
eral property or by companies holding Fed- 
eral contracts. The teacher will keep track 
of the days in attendance and funds will be 
allocated on this basis. 

Will you please complete the information 
on the attached sheet and return it to your 
child’s teacher. 

A list of properties we may claim as fed- 
erally connected is given below: 

Air Force Plant No. 2 (commingled) Fair- 
fax Plant, Kansas City, Kans.: 

*General Motors Corp., B. O. P. division 
(all but transportation dock). 

711 Armstrong Property, Kansas City, 
Kans.: 

*Social Security. 

*United States Army. 

Fairfax Field, Kansas City, Kans.: 

*Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Federal Office Building 911, Walnut, Kan- 


sas City, Mo.: 

*Bureau of Internal Revenue (Treasury). 

*Bureau of Public Assistance, 

Bureau of Public Roads. 

*Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

*Corps of Engineers. 

*Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

*Social Security. 

*United States Agriculture. 

*United States Air Force Recruiting Office. 

*United States Children’s Bureau. 

*United States General Accounting Office. 

*United States Weather Bureau. 

*United States Department of Labor. 

Fort Leavenworth, Leavenworth, Kans.: 

* United States Army. 

General Services Administration, 2306 East 
Bannister, Kansas City, Mo. 

Grandview Air Force Base, Grandview, Mo.: 

*United States Air Force. 

Kansas City ORC Armory Site, 1628 Cen- 
tral: 

Kansas City Armory. 

Kansas City Records Center, Independence 
and Hardesty: 

*Army Map Service. 

*Army Home Town News Center. 

*Army Veterinary Corps. 

*Kansas City Records Center Office. 

*United States Army. 

Knob Noster, Mo.: 

*Sedalia Air Force Base. 

Lake City Arsenal, Independence, Mo.: 

*United States Army. 

Municipal Airport, Kansas City, Mo.: 

*Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
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Naval Air Station, Olathe, Kans.: 

*United States Navy. 

Naval Industrial Reserve Aircraft Plant, 
95th and Troost, Kansas City, Mo.: 

*Bendix Aviation (Atomic Energy Com- 
mission). 

*Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

*Westinghouse Electric (Includes TWA test 
cell). 

Post Office building, Kansas City, Mo.: 

*United States Postal Service (regional). 

Sunflower Ordnance Works, DeSoto, Kans.: 

*United States Army. 

United States Army Training Center, 345 
Minnesota, Kansas City, Kans. 

United States Courthouse, 811 Grand, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: 

*United States Post Office (regional). 

*Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

*United States Marines. 

*United States Navy. 

*United States Department of Agriculture. 

*Treasury Department (Internal Reve- 
nue). 

United States Federal Penitentiary, Leav- 
enworth, Kans.: 

*United States Army. 

United States Public Health Service (Kan- 
sas City field station) 3900 Eaton, Kansas 
City, Kans.: 

*United States Public Health. 

Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 4801 
Linwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

Veterans’ Administration Center, Wads- 
worth, Kans.: 

*Veterans’ Administration. 

Haron C. DENT, 
Superintendent. 


Prairie DISTRICT SCHOOLS, 19— -19— 
This information will be used to establish 
eligibility for Federal aid under sections 3 
and 4, Public Laws 874 and 815: 
Telephone: Residence 3 
Business 


School 


Grade 
Date parents became residents of this school 
district: 
Father 192... eee oo a. 48 — 
Name and address of property on which 
father works — aa, 
Employer 
Name and address of property on which 
MOLHO ee, oo as ea ee 
Employer 
Employed across State line 
If so, do you commute dalljy : 
Date father began employment on prop- 
erty 


Ory to oa —T—T 


CPU fap — E ES 
Date mother left employment on propa 
erty? 
In military service 
Date began 
0h 


Signature of parent or representative 

Date child entered school in this district. 
Date child enrolled this year 
Date child dropped school in this district. 
Days attended while Federally connected for 
each reporting period: (Keep current) 
1 an 4£0).) dee, 


Signature, Teacher, Principal, Supt. 


If employed at end of school year, indicate 
same (for example, still employed February 
1, 1957). 
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From this list you can see how far this 
goes. All of those things were never in- 
tended as an impacted area. I have a 
great many friends out home who were 
born and raised in the community. When 
war came they went into a defense plant. 
Later on they took some other Federal 
job there. They have lived there, they 
have raised their children there. The 
impact of the war plant did not bring 
these people there, yet these people get 
the questionnaire just the same. Em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administration 
who have lived in my community all their 
lives and who have children in school get 
the questionnaire, and their children are 
counted in. The whole thing shows how 
unrealistic the interpretation has been. 
Of course, if we said it in so many words, 
the Department cannot help it. They 
may be following the formula, but they 
are sure the formula is wrong. 

In my own area we have defense 
plants, but many of the people working 
there have lived in that community ever 
since they were born. They did not cause 
any impact on that area. They own 
property, they are paying taxes on that 
property. They are there just the same 
as all the rest of us. 

As a matter of fact, I understand that 
a Member of Congress living over in Vir- 
ginia is included as one of those who 
makes an impact on the school area. He 
received a questionnaire as to how many 
children he had in school. He is buying 
property there and paying taxes on it, 
including school taxes. Congress cer- 
tainly predates any defense impact. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. This amendment is 
not going to correct any inequities under 
the present law. The gentleman claims 
some are being paid 100 percent, This 
amendment will take 12 percent off the 
appropriation. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Perhaps if there is 
a decrease made it may cause the legis- 
lative committee to take another look 
at this situation and then count those 
that are really defense impacted. An 
example is the situation as the gentle- 
man mentioned here, about some new 
uranium area that is going to be a new 
community and there will be people 
coming in there who will be under the 
defense program. You can understand 
that. But where you are counting peo- 
ple that have lived in a place ever since 
they were born and have been raising 
children there, they should not count 
as any impact, and it just is not called 
for. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think the gentle- 
man will agree with me that the point 
was raised further that sometimes ap- 
propriations committees try to legislate. 
This is just that in reverse. By at- 
tempting to cut this $12 million now we 
are attempting to legislate, to add legis- 
lation to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The Appropriations 
Committee and the House can always 
put limitations in any appropriation bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The right way is to 
correct the basic law; is that not right? 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. Maybe we cannot 
wait that long. 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 


% T yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I happen to be chair- 
man of the subcommittee handling 
school construction legislation, and this 
angle of it has been assigned to my sub- 
committee, If the gentleman has some 
legislation to correct that problem, we 
would be glad to take it into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am just pointing 
some of the things that are wrong. 
These people have lived there all their 
lives. They are not impacting any area. 
In many of these cases a defense plant 
may have come in, but the people would 
have been there anyway, so the defense 
plant did not make any difference as far 
as they and their children are concerned, 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will 
bring in legislation to correct it, we will 
have a hearing and correct that situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman from 
West Virginia has always been courteous, 
considerate, and kind to me. If I can 
just get a little time from the Appro- 
priations Committee work, I shall be 
glad to make some suggestions. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that cutting this appropriation will 
not do anything that will remedy the 
problem in the future. 

Mr, SCRIVNER. It could be made to 
apply to this year and of course could 
save quite a few hundreds of millions of 
dollars in the future. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the gentle- 
man has made a great contribution to 
our thinking on this subject in bringing 
out the point he has. May I ask him, 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, this question, whether or not if 
this reduction were made it would be 
possible to get the administration of the 
law not to spread it as a percentage re- 
duction to each of these areas but rather 
to take under consideration some of the 
things the gentleman has mentioned and 
resurvey this question of what the proper 
distribution of these funds should be? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not know 
whether it would have that effect. But, 
certainly, this calls for a certain amount, 
and you do not have to appropriate for 
every authorization. Any authorization 
is just that and no more. If the author- 
ization was going to be all that there was 
to it, there would be no reason for having 
a Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BALDWIN, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I vield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. With reference to the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatrnc], the answer 
is absolutely no, the Office of Educa- 
tion cannot use any discretion in de- 
ciding where this reduction would be 
made, because you fixed in the basic law 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. 
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the way that these funds would be ap- 
portioned. There is no way they can 
change it. They have no leeway what- 
soever. If you are going to cut it back by 
passing this amendment then there 
would be a cut of 12 percent for every 
one of those 3,400 school districts. There 
is no other way around it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make a couple of points, 
and if I have time, I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the problems 
that have developed this year is the 
problem of authorization of construction 
of Capehart housing. Last year in the 
housing act of 1956, the bill provided 
that on any base that Capehart housing 
was constructed, the Department of De- 
fense had to take steps to acquire by 
purchase the Wherry housing that exist- 
ed on that base. I would like to give you 
a specific example of the situation at the 
Travis Air Force Base in California. 
Over 900 units of Wherry housing were 
built under the Wherry law. That hous- 
ing under the Supreme Court decision 
has been paying local taxes to the coun- 
ties and school districts. In the housing 
act of 1956, that Wherry housing is go- 
ing to have to be purchased by 
the Federal Government and it is going 
to go off the tax rolls and the school dis- 
tricts will not receive a dime from those 
900 units. In the meantime, the Air 
Force has advertised and the bids are out 
right now for the construction of 500 
additional units of Capehart housing at 
that same base. That means there is 
going to be a combination of 900 units 
that up to this year were paying taxes to 
the local school districts and that are now 
going off the rolls plus an additional 500 
units that are going to be built that will 
not be contributing a dime. This legis- 
lation is the only salvation and the only 
possible solution for the school districts 
in a problem area like that. These 
school districts are completely depending 
on the bill that we passed last year in 
good faith in this House of Representa- 
tives and in the other body. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to com- 
mend the gentleman, for he is the first 
Member of Congress to get up on the 
floor today who has really put his finger 
on the necessity for leaving these funds 
the way they are in this bill, and that is 
because it has to do with the operation 
of Capehart housing. If there were no 
other reason, that alone would justify 
the appropriation. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The only possible so- 
lution that the school district in areas 
such as this has is the legislation that 
we passed last year, legislation upon 
which they are entitled to rely and legis- 
lation upon which they have based their 
budgets. If we take action at this time 
to cut 12 percent off that bill, we are 
losing faith with every school district in 
the United States which is completely 
dependent on the honesty and sincerity 
of this Congress and on the action that 
we look last year, 
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Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word and 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
I have not spoken on this legislation that 
has been on the floor for a week, and in 
view of the fact that I shall not seek any 
more time to speak on this legislation, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. t 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, will the gentleman tell us what 
he is going to talk about? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rose in opposition to the amendment, 
The gentleman from Michigan can make 
his own inference, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank you. That 
is all I wanted to know. I wanted to 
hear that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I am in opposition to this amendment. 
I may be accused of having selfish rea- 
sons for objecting to this amendment. 
If representing the people of my dis- 
trict, the Fourth District of the State of 
Missouri, to the best of my ability, makes 
me selfish, then I stand convicted. Lake 
City Arsenal is in my district. Grand 
View Air Force Base is in my district. 
Knob Noster Air Force Base is in my 
district. Also Bendix and Westinghouse 
that are presently engaged in the man- 
ufacture of products for national de- 
fense. Schools in those areas are im- 
pacted by the influx of workers in that 
arsenal, those air bases, and those de- 
fense plants. ‘Therefore, I am in op- 
position to any cut in funds in this bill 
for aid to schools in impacted areas. 

This bill has been on the fioor for 
almost a week. What are the things for 
which the money is being appropriated 
in this bill? I will list most of them. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, veterans’ 
employment rights, Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship, employment security, em- 
ployees’ compensation, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Women’s Bureau, Wage and 
Hour Division, retarded children, prob- 
lems of the aging, printing for the blind, 
Food and Drug Administration, Freed- 
men’s Hospital, vocational rehabilita- 
tion, control of venereal diseases, tuber- 
culosis, sewage treatment, hospital con- 
struction, Indian health activities, med- 
ical research, Cancer Institute, Heart In- 
stitute, Dental Institute, St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, where I have ideas of going 
some day of my own volition, after hours 
and hours on the floor of this House, 
Social Security Administration, old-age 
and survivors insurance. That is what 
this bill is for. 

This bill has been considered by the 
Committee on Appropriations of this 
House, whose chairman is the dean of 
our Missouri delegation, Hon. CLARENCE 
Cannon, who happens to be sitting 
in front of me right at this time. The 
ranking member of that committee is 
Hon. JoHN Taser, than which there is 
no more conservative Republican on the 
floor of this House. They have had 
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that bill before them for weeks and 
weeks and weeks. It has been read 
in that committee paragraph by para- 
graph. That committee has worked its 
will on that bill and reported it to the 
floor of this House. I am forced to say 
that because of the things that these 
dollars are being appropriated for, this 
House has cut and haggled and seesawed 
for a week. Who does this bill benefit? 
The people that pay the taxes that run 
this Government, the greatest Govern- 
ment and the greatest business on the 
face of this earth at the present time. 
Let me say to you that 80 percent of 
the income-taxpayers of this Nation earn 
less than $6,000 a year. Do not get me 
wrong. I did not say that 80 percent 
of the income tax was paid into the 
United States Treasury was paid by peo- 
ple who earn less than $6,000 a year, 
but 80 percent of the number of income- 
1 payers are people who earn $6,000 or 
ess. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. Eighty percent of the 
amount of dollars that come in come 
from the bracket below $6,000. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I thank the 
gentleman. My figures vary from his a 
little, but that makes my case still 
stronger. I thank the gentleman. 

I do not know why we are haggling so 
much over this bill. Someone has said 
that we will have wu rollcall on these cuts. 
I hope we do. 

If this House really wants to save the 
taxpayer some money it can easily be 
done by loping at least a billion dollars 
off foreign aid when it comes to the 
floor of this House. I am reliably in- 
formed there will be an unexpended bal- 
ance of five to six billion dollars at the 
end of this fiscal year, June 30, 1957, so 
there is the place to save money and not 
take it away from our aged, our children, 
and sick and our vet’s programs. 

I am ready to vote against every cut 
made in this good bill right straight 
down the line and accept the bill as it was 
reported out to the floor of the House. 
What have we got an Appropriations 
Committee for anyway? I did not sit in 
the hearings; neither did the majority 
of you Members. You do not know 
what the testimony was and will not un- 
less you read the testimony that was 
given before the committee, and I will 
bet that not 20 percent of the Members 
of this House have read even the report 
in its entirety. I trust that committee, 
and I am willing to accept the bill as it 
was brought to the floor of this House. 

Maybe some of you think you can cur- 
ry a little political favor by voting for 
these cuts. Do not kid yourselves. My 
Democratic friends on the right hand 
side of this aisle, let me say to you that 
when you vote to cut out money that is 
needed in your district and my district 
for the people who pay the taxes, and 
when we have another congressional 
election and that barrage of Republican 
propaganda descends on your head and 
some of those programs like aid for the 
blind and the aged and schools and 
health in your district have been crippled 
by the cuts you vote for, your opponents 
will say: “President Eisenhower said how 
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much money he needed out here, but the 
Appropriations Committee cut that out, 
a committee having more Democrats on 
it than Republicans—cut over a hundred 
million dollars out of this bill. The 
House not satisfied with that took out 
other millions and the House was Dem- 
ocratic, and if you have not got enough 
money to carry on the operations in your 
district, blame the Democrats for it.” 
The fact that 95 percent of the Republi- 
can Members of this House may have 
voted for these cuts will not heip you one 
whit. 

Time after time I have shown up Re- 
publican legislation and proved that it 
was wrong and not in the best interest 
of the people of my district, and Repub- 
lican propagandists came back to me 
with this. They said, We could not help 
it; it is the result of things the Demo- 
crats did in the 20 years before we came 
into control of the office.“ Remember, 
my Democrat friends, we and we alone 
will be responsible for cuts in this bill 
even though the cuts receive almost solid 
Republican support. If you think you 
can curry any favor by cutting down 
these appropriations, you are just as 
wrong as you ever were in your life. 

I am ready to vote to restore every cut 
this House has made in this bill and take 
it exactly as it came from the committee. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the contribution 
he has made. I just want to express my 
opposition to the pending amendment 
and to urge the members of the Com- 
mittee to vote it down. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, my entire congressional 
district is an impacted area, and I think 
it is probably one of those prime ex- 
amples of how this kind of appropria- 
tion can be of beneficial effect. Despite 
the fact that the district has on every oc- 
casion overwhelmingly passed bonds for 
new schools, and has accepted again and 
again raises in the tax rates to operate 
those schools, had it not been for the 
grants under these Federal laws, the 
Long Beach unified school system which 
not only covers my district but extends 
and expands into that of my colleague, 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Dove], could not have met its load. 

There is a definite problem that has 
been brought up by the heat of the de- 
bate here today, and that is: If you have 
read the report you will notice that the 
purpose for which the money is being 
used is gradually shifting over from the 
construction of buildings to the opera- 
tional maintenance of schools, with more 
emphasis on the latter than on the 
former as time goes on. 

There also are changes with respect to 
the communities which have been im- 
pacted; they are gradually increasing the 
tax base by reason of the fact that the 
new activities are becoming fairly per- 
manent, so permanent as distinguished 
from temporary enlargements of the 
communities are occurring. This en- 
larges the tax bases of the communities. 
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What I am afraid of is that the debate 
we have had today indicates that at some 
point along the line we are going to be 
asked for appropriations under the pro- 
gram at which Congress will suddenly 
rebel and end the program suddenly and 
entirely without prior notice by refusing 
any appropriation. In that event, that 
one $30,000 difficulty of one single school 
district mentioned earlier in the debate 
would be multiplied by millions and mil- 
lions of dollars in thousands of school 
districts throughout the country. I 
think the gentleman from Ohio in offer- 
ing his amendment had something of 
that kind in mind. I do not believe he 
was irresponsible or arbitrary at all in 
offering the amendment. Ido believe he 
voiced a warning that at some point Con- 
gress must decide where we are going 
and whether this program is to be a per- 
manent program or not. The size of the 
appropriation has a definite influence on 
when the question is faced. The larger 
the proposed appropriation, the sooner 
it willcome up. As a matter of fact, the 
program started out as a temporary 
affair with absorption features that 
would require a less amount every year 
and eventually bring itself to an end. I 
do not think from today’s debate that 
elimination of the absorption feature 
definitely gave the program premanence. 

Now, is it or is it not going to be a 
permanent program? That is some- 
thing in excess of 3,000 school districts 
must know for purposes of their finan- 
cial planning. Are we coming to some 
year in this Congress where the whole 
thing will be wiped out in one fell swoop? 
Or, if the program is not to be perma- 
nent, are we going to adopt a decelera- 
tion procedure which will permit the 
local districts to make an orderly adjust- 
ment? There will be distress in all these 
districts if we do not do some long-range 
thinking on this problem. I ask that 
you have these facts and questions in 
mind, and that perhaps as time goes on 
the appropriate committees, including 
both the Education and Labor and the 
Appropriations Committees, can bring to 
the Congress something of a more ex- 
press nature as to whether it is a perma- 
nent program or a policy of eliminating 
the program. I believe all concerned 
would benefit by such an expression. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, a considerable interest 
was shown a little while ago in some 
facts that the gentleman from Kansas 
Mr. Scrtvner] brought out. That 
seemed to me to be quite an important 
thing. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the 
present amendment should be adopted. 
I believe there will be plenty of money 
to take care of all of these school districts 
where there is a legitimate claim upon 
the United States to provide for the 
schoolchildren, if we were to adopt an 
amendment immediately after the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] was adopted, 
which stated: 

Insert on page 18, line 9: “Provided, That 
none of the funds herein appropriated shall 
be paid to any school district on account of 
children whose parents have heretofore lived 
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in the district or paid taxes in the school 
district or who pay rent to taxpayers for 
real property where they reside in such 
school district.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that is a constructive ap- 
proach to this problem and I commend 
the gentleman for working it out. The 
situation to which the gentleman from 
Kansas called attention presents an al- 
most ridiculous case. It is possible un- 
der this present law for an adjoining 
district to Washington to get aid simply 
because there is a Congressman living 
there. If that is true, we certainly 
should provide against such an eventu- 
ality as that by a limitation on this 
appropriation. It seems to me it is 
sound. If the reduced figure is accepted, 
as I am inclined to believe it should be, 
we should then add on such provision as 
the gentleman from New York has sug- 
gested which would take care of the 
situation that is troubling so many of us. 

Mr. TABER. I thank the gentleman. 
It seems to me it is perfectly clear that 
is the way to handle the situation. I be- 
lieve—and I have listened to the hearings 
on this item—that there is no question 
but what they will have plenty of money 
and more too if we adopt this kind of a 
limitation on the paragraph. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. There was never any 
thought, so far as I know, that we would 
consider staff members of Congress who 
lived here all these years and the em- 
ployees of the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Post Office Department, the Internal 
Revenue Bureau, and all of those as being 
people who caused impacting, when those 
people are taxpayers and lived here all 
their lives. They were not called in by 
any of these activities; they were already 
there, and the demand for them would be 
there whether they were Government 
employees or not. This has gotten to the 
point where it is all inclusive or counting 
almost every Government employee, no 
matter what his activity is, or any em- 
ployee in a defense plant no matter 
whether he lived with his parents or 
grandparents. It just is not a realistic 
approach, and I do not think it is what 
the Congress had in mind. 

Mr. TABER. I think the gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, let us 
not be dragged away from the question 
before the House. 

You know, when the tribe first con- 
sented to sit down in a circle and listen 
to one man at a time talk about one thing 
at a time, orderly parliamentary proce- 
dure was established. Here this after- 
noon we ought to invoke again the old 
tribal law under which the tribe gath- 
ered about the campfire to decide what 
should be the policy of the tribe in those 
ancient days and they talked about the 
one question that was under debate. 

The question before us here today is 
whether or not we will retain the 
amounts appropriated for this purpose 
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for the current year or whether we will 
increase them. 

It might be said by way of preface that 
the law under which we made special 
contributions to impacted districts was 
a wartime measure. We are no longer 
at war. Normal conditions have been 
resumed. Certainly, because during the 
war we found it necessary to meet these 
sudden shifts of population to the war 
plants for the manufacture of war muni- 
tions and war weapons does not mean 
that it should be in force today. But, 
the effort has been made to lead us 
away from the point that is before us. 

Trying to get away from the question 
before us some have tried to make this a 
labor bill. They have insisted that be- 
cause you were opposed to increasing 
amounts appropriated for the current 
year, you are against labor In the 
same way they have tried to make this 
an education bill and to leave the im- 
pression you were against education. 
But the one issue before us is economy. 
This is an appropriation bill and the 
question of labor, or education or all 
these other issues are not before us at 
all. 

No man can stand on this floor and 
say that I have not supported labor dur- 
ing my entire service in the House. I 
have been on the floor longer than any 
Member here today. At the desk I saw 
Sam RAYBURN and Cart HAYDEN come to 
the House. And, in all that time I have 
supported every one of the fundamental 
laws establishing the rights of labor. My 
district was at that time an agricultural 
district with practically no labor organi- 
zation. Most of you men so vociferous 
in your support of labor came from labor 
districts. You had to be for labor, But 
I was for labor in a farm district because 
I thought agriculture and labor had a 
common cause and were preyed on by 
the same predatory interests. I was for 
labor legislation because I thought it was 
right and not because it was the politi- 
cally expedient course to follow. I was 
for the Norris bill, the Wagner bill, the 
Walsh bill, the Wage and Hour and 
Portal to Portal bill and no one can stand 
on this floor and tell me that because I 
am for reasonable appropriations and 
against excessive appropriations and ex- 
cessive taxes in these critical times, I am 
anti-labor. And I have in season and 
out of season supported education and 
every bill for education and vocational 
education through which the children of 
America have been benefitted. 

So don’t try to make me out as opposed 
to education. The children of the Nation 
will suffer more from lack of food and 
clothing when we pass excessive bills 
and increase the cost of living and ham- 
mer down the purchasing power of the 
hard-earned dollar their father received 
for his daily toil than they will lose—if 
at all—from the passage of this highly 
salutary amendment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we should not al- 
low ourselves to be drawn off into col- 
lateral issues. Let us follow the old 
tribal custom of talking about 1 thing 
at 1 time. The thing before us today is 
whether or not we should increase the 
appropriation for this purpose. It is not 
a question whether it is good legislation 
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or bad legislation, whether it is a good 
purpose or a bad purpose. It is a ques- 
tion whether $113 million is sufficient in- 
stead of $127 million. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate on this 
measure today points up the necessity for 
a serious congressional study to be made 
of payments in lieu of taxes by the Fed- 
eral Government in those areas where 
they have large Federal installations. I 
think some of the arguments that have 
been made here today, both for and 
against this amendment, show some of 
the inequities in the present program 
with respect to the distribution of these 
moneys for aid to impacted areas. 

For example, there was the point made 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ScrIvNER] and endorsed by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser], which 
is a very important point in connection 
with a program such as this. And it is 
important to my own congressional dis- 
trict because there are many, many peo- 
ple in that particular category in my 
congressional district. But this whole 
matter of Federal payments in these 
areas not only for schools—because there 
are other things, other services that 
these Government installations and the 
employees there require; there is police 
protection, fire protection, and all the 
other various services that a community 
affords which must be paid for by the 
people living in those communities, which 
are aggravated when more and more 
people suddenly are brought into the 
community. It is no answer to this prob- 
lem today to say, Well, my district would 
like to have some of these new Federal 
installations, whether they pay taxes or 
not, because they bring in new payrolls.” 
If you follow that argument to its logical 
conclusion then I would ask whether the 
same gentleman would say that all of 
the private enterprises in his district 
should be made tax free because they 
bring in payrolls. That argument does 
not make any sense. 

No, this whole problem of Federal pay- 
ments to local areas where they are af- 
fected by Federal installations, in lieu 
of taxes, should be seriously studied by 
this Congress. That question has not 
been. I understand there has been some 
staff work done on it in some commit- 
tees, but the study has not been seriously 
undertaken by any committee of this 
Congress. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman ‘s so 
right in what he is saying. I apprehend 
that perhaps he and I differ on this par- 
ticular amendment before us; I do not 
know about that. But this Congress 
should do something about this problem 
of Federal installations coming into 
these communities tax free. In my dis- 
trict there is only a relatively small num- 
ber of them. In the gentleman's district 
there are undoubtedly many more. But 
this is something that should be grappled 
with by this Congress in the appropriate 
committee. Ihave had a bill in for years 
on this subject, as many other Members 
have. No one of us probably has the 
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exactly right answer, but we should do 
something to provide for payments in 
lieu of taxes by the Federal Government 
to these various areas where they are 
now using the facilities of sewer and 
water and, as the gentleman said, police 
and everything else, way beyond what 
is involved in this bill. The gentleman 
has put his finger on something very im- 
portant for this Congress to tackle. 

Mr. HYDE. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

As far as this particular bill is con- 
cerned, I will vote against this reduction. 
I will vote against any further tinkering 
with this particular program until we do 
solve the matter and solve it conclusively 
and intelligently by a restudy of this 
whole program. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Is it not true that 
because of the more liberalized formula 
that has been adopted the net result of 
following this amendment would be that 
we would be reducing payments to the 
impacted school districts by 12 percent? 

Mr. HYDE. That is as I understand 
it; yes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HAGEN]. . 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been waiting here very patiently to say 
a few words about this amendment. 
Perhaps the delay was worthwhile, be- 
cause the issue seems to be getting big- 
ger by the minute. We have just heard 
from the chairman of the committee and 
from the ranking minority member in 
support thereof and in opposition to 
their committee proposal. 

I may say with respect to the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Taser] that quite probably his pro- 
posal would be subject to a point of or- 
der because he would be attempting to 
legislate in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman is not 
correct on that, in my opinion. It is a 
clear limitation. 

Mr. HAGEN. Let us say possibly it 
would be subject to a point of order. In 
any event, it is legislation which would 
alter the program in a fashion which, 
if it should be accomplished, should be 
done by the basic committee concerned 
with this legislation, the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Actually what we are doing here in 
appropriating for this program is decid- 
ing what is a reasonable estimate of the 
needs of the program as established by 
the Congress. The Department and the 
committee have said that $127 million 
is a reasonable estimate. I for one am 
inclined to accept their estimate. 

What happens if we overestimate what 
is necessary to carry out a clear statu- 
tory formula? If we overestimate, the 
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money is not spent, it still remains in 
the Treasury. We have not lost a thing. 

If we underestimate, what happens? 
If we underestimate we create a real 
problem for all of these some 3,400 school 
districts, because they plan their budg- 
ets, a great many of them, on the basis 
of the availability of this Federal entitle- 
ment. If you say to them “You can 
have only 88 percent of a budget instead 
of 100 percent of a budget, and they 
need schoolteachers, they need janitors, 
they need school supplies, and they have 
to really struggle with the problem of 
educating those children. Either they 
have to water down the quality of the 
educational service they give or they 
have to resort to various expedients 
which cost the program more in the 
long run. 

I know of one school district in my 
congressional district that has only one 
substantial source of operating funds, 
and that source is this Federal program. 
What happens if they get 88 percent of 
their necessary budget? In the past 
this has happened, and they have had to 
borrow money to pay their teachers and 
the janitors and to pay for their school 
supplies. Borrowing the money calls 
for paying interest, and the money 
comes from a source which is of dubious 
legality as far as legal ability to lend is 
concerned, so that they have had a very 
difficult problem. 

Actually when we have underesti- 
mated in the past the Department has 
come in later and asked for more money 
by defining appropriation to complete 
the program and the Congress has 
acceded to such request, so if you make 
a wrong underestimate here you are not 
saving any money because the deficiency 
will be provided next year. In the 
meantime, however, you have seriously 
inconvenienced a large percentage of 
these 3,400 school districts and these 
million plus schoolchildren around the 
country, so that you have not accom- 
plished anything except to harass the 
beneficiaries. of this program. In effect 
you are indulging in an idle act as far 
as saving money is concerned, and I am 
certain you do not want to do that. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have 2 or 3 observa- 
tions to offer. One of them, for whatever 
pertinence it has to this discussion, is 
that we are constantly told that em- 
ployees in the federally impacted areas 
contribute nothing to the schools, and 
that in many instances there is no tax 
base provided. I would just like to ob- 
serve, and this is not by way of negating 
the principle of aid for impacted areas, 
that in the State of Michigan 2 cents of 
every 3 cents sales tax on the dollar goes 
to school aid at the State level. That is 
paid by employees and by persons con- 
nected with the Government in the fed- 
erally impacted area. The second ob- 
servation I want to make is with 
reference to the remark made, I believe, 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Txompson] that oñe reason for this in- 
crease this year in the proposed budget 
is the fact that there has been an in- 
crease in impacts. I am not going to 
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argue that explanation or that point. 
But, certainly, insofar as there are in- 
creases in the bureaucracy, apparently 
there are increases in impacts. And 
insofar as there are increases in impacts, 
there are increases for need or for alleged 
need for aid. It seems to me there is a 
moral to be drawn from that. If we do 
happen to curtail the bureaucracy a little 
bit, we curtail the impacts and we curtail 
the subsidiary addition to aid because 
that addition results from the increased 
size of the bureaucracy. One final 
thought. Some of these days we are go- 
ing to be talking about proposals to put 
the Government into some new activity 
in competition with private enterprise. 
It may be in the field of atomic energy. 
Some day we are going to be talking 
about some new type of Government ac- 
tivity which private enterprise ought to 
carry out. May I respectfully remind 
the House that insofar as this House 
votes to do that and insofar as that be- 
comes policy, we create more impacts and 
by competing with private enterprise take 
fields of activity out of areas where they 
can yield tax support for the Nation and 
for the community and for the State. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT] to close debate on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time to point out an il- 
lustration in my own district which I 
think may throw a little light on the 
workings of this bill. I represent two 
counties here—Duval and Clay. Clay 
County is a small rural county which has 
been a small rural county for 100 years 
or thereabouts. In that county, 50,000 
acres or thereabouts are taken away 
from the tax rolls and from the turpen- 
tine and timber developments for the 
purpose of having a standby infantry 
camp which is nonproductive as far as 
taxes are concerned. Secondly, in that 
county there is a mothball fleet of the 
Navy. The Navy selected it because it 
has fresh water and these ships are well 
taken care of there. I am old enough 
to remember World War I and the moth- 
ball fleet following World War I. After 
a while they were a pretty sorry spec- 
tacle and you began to wonder where you 
were going to get the money to get rid 
of that fieet which was cluttering up 
the streams, now that they had become 
outmoded. Certainly, there is nothing 
very permanent about that kind of mil- 
itary installation. With respect to the 
personnel that were brought to this 
small rural community, are they people 
who went there voluntarily? No, they 
are there involuntarily because they are 
all Navy personnel. They have brought 
their children there. Their children do 
not have any choice about going there, 
but neither do the parents have any 
choice about going there. So we have a 
small rural county which was getting 
along pretty good before they had this 
military installation put there, and 
which now has a terrific burden upon 
its taxes and upon its opportunities to 
educate the people who have been 
brought there. 
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There might be other counties where 
the need is not so great, but in approach- 
ing this matter we should bear in mind 
the thought that, after all, this is not the 
place to write legislation. If there are 
some improvements or changes you want 
to make in this legislation to improve it 
here and there, there is a legislative 
committee. Your ideas should be 
brought to that committee. They should 
be ironed out and considered there in 
the proper manner, so that everybody 
has an opportunity to study it, so that 
the proper staff work can be done upon 
it, so that we do the proper thing. It 
seems to me this amendment would be 
unfair to a small county which was 
getting along pretty well before this mili- 
tary installation came, which has no 
great benefit as a result of the military 
installation, and where this military in- 
stallation may sometime go and leave in 
that river a tremendous fleet of boats 
which will have to be destroyed. 

So I urge that this particular amend- 
ment be not adopted, that we allow the 
full funds and take care of this much 
needed educational work. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Would not the gentle- 
man’s problem be solved by the adoption 
of this amendment, plus the adoption of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Taser? I think the 
gentleman has put his finger on a case 
where there is a real impact, and where 
this law is sound and should take care 
of an unusual situation such as the 
gentleman has mentioned, but there are 
other areas, like for instance Washing- 
ton, where a Congressman’s child is 
counted in the area. I am sure the 
gentleman would agree that is not sound. 
But if the figure is still sound but it is 
properly allocated so as not to include 
such areas as the gentleman mentioned, 
you would have the answer to the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There is not much 
sense to the argument made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
because the basic law has been the basic 
law since the first time this was passed 
in 1950. If sufficient funds are not 
appropriated by the Congress to match 
the formula that they lay down, then the 
available funds will be prorated among 
the 3,400 school districts. There is no 
other way about it. 

Mr. KEATING. But there will be suf- 
ficient funds 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I refuse 
to yield further. 

I am not in favor of the amendment 
before us now and after all I was sup- 
posed to make some final remarks in this 
debate. Personally, I feel this is no way 
to write legislation on the floor of the 
House. I did not even hear the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] and I don’t think 
many others did. I do not think that is 
any way to tamper with an important 
program of this type. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] 
has expired. 

The pro forma amendments were 
withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question oc- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bowl. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Bow), there 
were ayes 49, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: On page 
18, line 10, after the period insert the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That none of the funds herein 
in this paragraph appropriated shall be paid 
to any school district on account of children 
whose parents have heretofore for 5 years 
or more lived in the district and paid taxes 
for school purposes or who pay rent to tax- 
payers for real property where they reside in 
such school district.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered this amendment to correct what 
seems to me to be an abuse in the distri- 
bution of the funds under this act. It 
seems to me that we should try our best 
to correct it and that the correction will 
result in saving the money that would 
have been saved had the Bow amend- 
ment been adopted. 

I believe the situation is quite serious. 
They tell me that children of Members 
of Congress who own houses in the 
suburbs of Washington are used as a 
credit by the school district in fixing 
taxes. I expect that the children of any- 
one who carriés mail or who does any- 
thing else for the Government, who is an 
employee of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, are counted toward this sort of 
gratuity. 

It would seem to me that in this par- 
ticular situation the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor needed to go to work 
and try to bring in an amendment that 
would correct this bill so that cases of 
this kind could not happen. 

It does not seem to me that anyone 
should oppose this amendment but that 
everybody should be for it, because the 
only way we can ever get credit in this 
world is by doing the thing that seems to 
be right; and that we should do this 
seems to me to be perfectly clear. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr, KEATING. It seems to me in the 
light of the defeat of the Bow amend- 
ment that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York is even more 
necessary now that we are retaining the 
larger figure in the bill, to insure that the 
money be not squandered, as I would put 
it, in the method outlined, and that it be 
used only in those areas where the impact 
has been real and not under such fan- 
tastic conditions as the gentleman has 
been describing. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 
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Mr. WIER. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: After listening to 
the gentleman’s amendment as it was 
read, and to the statement he made, I 
think the gentleman is trying to solve a 
problem that the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor had before it in the 
early days, a problem that dealt with 
the larger cities of the Nation where 
there is plenty of taxable property and 
plenty of room for increased millage for 
school purposes. 

I have been trying to think of the 
major cities of the United States that 
have been participating in this program. 
I think the gentleman has some refer- 
ence to the fringe of Washington; at 
least he put his finger on Maryland and 
Virginia. Would this go beyond that? 

Mr. TABER. It would go all over the 
country. They tell me that in one city 
in Missouri they count employees of the 
Veterans’ Administration; they tell me 
they have done the same thing in New 
York and in many of the communities. 
I think the children in this situation that 
I have described in the amendment have 
not the slightest claim to a Federal sub- 
sidy. That is the reason I have offered 
the amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. Chairman, the substance of what 
my friend, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taser] offers might have some 
merit but it certainly should be presented 
to the appropriate legislative committee 
of the House to determine in a more 
deliberate manner, if it has. This 
amendment that is offered now, although 
it is not subject, as I see it, to a point of 
order, because it is in the form of a 
limitation, to me is legislating on an ap- 
propriation bill. I do not believe that 
we today in 7 or 8 minutes should at- 
tempt on an appropriation bill to change 
the intent of Congress and change the 
basiclaw. How far this amendment will 
go I do not know, and neither does any- 
body else here in the House. An amend- 
ment like this deserves a hearing before 
the appropriate legislative committee. I 
do not think we as members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee should assume 
the responsibility of the legislative com- 
mittees of the House. As chairman of 
this committee I have never gone to the 
Rules Committee for a rule waiving 
points of order on any of these appro- 
priation bills that I have had anything to 
do with and I do not intend to as long as 
I am on this committee. I do not like 
legislation on an appropriation bill, espe- 
cially when it goes to basic matters as 
this one does. That is exactly what we 
would do by adopting this amendment. 
I was pretty sure the Bow amendment 
would be defeated because it was a blow 
against education. This should be, too, 
under these circumstances because I do 
not know how far it will go and feel cer- 
tain no one else here does. I hope the 
membership of the committee will follow 
the vote on the last amendment and vote 
down this amendment. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Are there any statis- 
tics available at all so that the amend- 
ment could intelligently be acted upon? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. 

Mr. HOSMER. This would stop the 
whole program until a lengthy process 
of an entire census was taken? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. When this particular 
appropriation was being considered, this 
matter was not gone into at all. We 
have no justification in our appropria- 
tions hearings for the adoption of such 
an amendment. The justification for 
the formula that we have in the basic 
law was adopted after long hearings by 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
and after this bill was extended 2 or 3 
times in the past 6 or 7 years by the 
Congress of the United States. This is 
not the right way to do business. There 
may be something in the gentleman’s 
argument but I think it should be pre- 
sented to the proper legislative commit- 
tee, a hearing should be held, they 
should take action, then come back and 
make their recommendation to the 
House. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I do not see how it is 
possible to correct this situation unless 
we go about doing it. Now that we 
have the chance, let us do it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am trying to rea- 
son with my friend. It is a responsibil- 
ity of the proper legislative committee 
to change the basic law. I do not think 
that we as members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee ought to assume the 
prerogatives of the standing committees 
of this House. I am not for it, I never 
was for it and I hope I never will be. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will 
agree with me that certain legislative 
language has already been stricken from 
this bill on a point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. So the gentleman has 
indulged in legislation in an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Most of that was put 
in years ago and has been carried year 
after year because it has never met with 
objection from a single Member. We 
have never attempted to defend any 
points of order that have been raised 
on such legislation and we have never 
gone to the Rules Committee to ask for 
a rule waiving points of order in con- 
nection with this particular appropria- 
tion bill. I do not expect we ever will. 
And I might say further that the legis- 
lation we have included is largely to 
straighten out small procedural matters 
rather than to change the basic concepts 
of legislative enactments as the pending 
amendment does. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 
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Mr. DENTON. As I understand the 
amendment, it excludes children if the 
parents have been in the community 5 
years or own a home? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot tell the 
gentleman for certain.. I could not be 
certain that it may not go far beyond 
what the intent may be without spend- 
ing much more time on it than we can 
now. 

Mr. DENTON. The point is that it 
does not hit the problem. The real prob- 
lem that we have is that the Government 
owns a very large part of the property 
in many of these areas, it is not subject 
to taxation, the local community cannot 
tax the property or raise money through 
taxation. This amendment would kill 
the whole program. 

Mr. FOGARTY. When the old 3-per- 
cent absorption clause was eliminated it 
was stated that an area either is fed- 
erally impacted or it is not. That is 
the question that was raised then. It 
either is or is not. We are changing the 
basic law if we adopt the amendment. 
There might be some merit to it but if 
there is a hearing should be held by the 
proper legislative committee, then a re- 
port made to the House. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. I believe that the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island hit the nail 
on the head when he said the main ob- 
jection to this amendment is that it is 
something that should be worked out in 
the proper legislative committee. This 
formula under which this law is admin- 
istered is a very complicated and con- 
fusing formula. The formula is not 
satisfactory to me, and I would like to 
have it amended by the proper legisla- 
tive committee. At the present time the 
communities have to absorb 3 percent of 
the children of federally connected em- 
ployees attending the local school. The 
formula now provides for 50 percent of 
the cost to the local community for 
educating the children of Federal em- 
ployees who live or work on Federal 
property. Regardless of how long the 
people have lived there—and the term 
“impacted” has been used quite often 
here—the basic purpose of the legisla- 
tion, as I see it, is recognizing that the 
Federal Government, owning the proper- 
ty in these various communities which 
are taken off the tax rolls, should provide 
some means of reimbursing the com- 
munities for the education of these chil- 
dren. We have to provide some form of 
payment in lieu of taxes. Again with 
reference to the employee who works or 
lives on Federal property, the Govern- 
ment under this legislation only provides 
for 50 percent of the cost for educating 
that child, with 50 percent contributed 
by the local community, and that again 
is based on what it costs a comparable 
school district in the various States. It 
costs the citizens of Arlington County 
$320 a year for each child. Under this 
legislation we only receive $96 a year 
from the Government for children of 
Federal employees who live or work on 
Federal property. It is not a bonanza 
to any of these communities. We would 
all be much better off if the Federal Gov- 
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ernment paid its just share of taxes. 
But, if they want to change the formula, 
let them take it before the proper legis- 
lative committee and not do it on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. PILLION. A year or two ago a 
survey indicated that the per family in- 
come of Arlington County was some- 
where in the neighborhood of $8,500 per 
year, which was the highest per family 
income of any county in the whole United 
States. Does the gentleman claim that 
Arlington County has any need for these 
federally impacted school funds and that 
they should be paid for by areas of the 
country where the per family income is, 
say, less than $4,000 per year? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I would say that the 
average income per family in Arlington 
County is one of the highest in the Na- 
tion, and it is one of the finest communi- 
ties in the Nation, but that does not re- 
lieve the Federal Government from its 
responsibility and requiring that com- 
munity to render service as the result of 
their operations, 

Mr. PILLION. The county of Arling- 
ton has very little industry and the pri- 
mary cause of the high per family income 
is mainly because of the Federal Govern- 
ment payroll; is that not true? 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is true, but 
that does not mean the Federal Govern- 
ment should receive tax exemption on all 
the property that it owns. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on March 28, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at page 4694, the 
majority leader, Mr. McCormack, speak- 
ing of the President, said: 


This is his budget. This is not merely 
a recommendation. He was forced to defend 
his own budget because of the rebellion 
against him by the majority of his own 
Members in this body. The President said 
that his budget had been drawn up, and I 
quote: “Carefully, intelligently.” How his- 
toric it is that a President feels that he is 
on trial and must deferd himself to the 
point of having to say that his budget has 
been drawn up “carefully, intelligently.” 
The President also used in his press confer- 
ence the word “futile,” and I quote that in 
connection with cutting the budget, as he 
said, “severely,” that too big a cut in foreign 
aid, for example, would endanger the coun- 
try’s national interest. I called that to the at- 
tention of the country some weeks ago when 
I was on the television program conducted 
by our good friend, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Krattnc]. I projected my mind 
ahead. Drawing on my years of experience 
in Government, I said, “Where can the sharp 
cut come?” It must come along the lines 
of least resistance. My mind focused on 
foreign assistance—not that I approve of 
that method but I saw that that was the 
easiest way. When Secretary Humphrey 
started the revolt, when the executive budget 
was sent up, that was the time the President 
should have acted. Humphrey's revolt be- 
came contagious and it is now a revolution 
among the great majority of the Republican 
Members. President Eisenhower said he took 
the responsibility for his budget. Well, we 
got that out of him anyway. He has his re- 
sponsibility to try and stop cuts being made 
that will affect our national interests. He 
will have to do something more than make 
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statements in a press conference. He will 
have.to go to work and he will have to go to 
work among his own Republican Members 
and Republican leadership. 

The President ought to know that in the 
committees and in the House of Representa- 
tives practically all the members of his own 
party are the ones who are attacking his 
-budget and by their votes they are showing 
that they do not believe his budget was 
drawn up, and I quote again, “carefully, in- 
telligently.” The President leads one way 
and his army in the House of Representatives 
goes the other way. What a picture. And 
who do they think they are fooling? It is 
not my responsibility to give President 
Eisenhower advice—I, the Democratic 
leader—as to how he should meet the situa- 
tion. 

One thing is certain, when a Democrat 
was President he at least had the majority 
of his own party supporting him, not by 
words “I like so and so,“ but by votes. 


Oh yeah? Remember when at least 
twice when President Truman vetoed a 
bill the Democrats, then under their 
present leaders, furnished the votes to 
override President Truman? Was it 
not just last week when by some 57 ma- 
jority they refused to follow the party 
line? They have just as many on that 
side who vote their convictions as do we. 

Now, do not the Republican Members 
remember what they did over on the 
Democratic side when this bill first 
came before us? That budget, that they 
now cite the President as saying was a 
model, carefully and intelligently drawn 
up. Permit me to say to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney], who is 
at the moment sitting over on our side, 
and I am glad to welcome him in behalf 
of all the membership on our side—does 
the gentleman remember what the op- 
position said to the President about the 
budget, to the cutting of which they now 
so strenuously object? On rolicalls 17, 
18, and 19, the majority leader [Mr. 
McCormack] and the gentleman in 
charge of the bill, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty], voted to 
send it back to the President. Three 
times on March 12 the majority leader 
and the gentleman in charge of this bill 
Mr. Focarty] voted to send it back to 
the President with a request he tell us 
where to cut it. Did the gentlemen want 
it cut or were they just passing the buck? 
And now that it is back—do they want it 
cut? If they do not, just why did they 
ask the President to tell them where to 
cut? Just how inconsistent can the gen- 
tlemen on the other side be? 

It would be a pleasure to have our 
good friend from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] tell us what is wrong. On the 
28th they told us the President said the 
administration had drawn up the budget 
carefully; a fine budget. But it was the 
same budget they had sent back to him 
on the 12th. Now on April 1—is it be- 
cause it is All Fools’ Day—they say that 
any cuts which the President said we 
should make if we found it possible to 
make them, should be voted down. Do 
the Democrats want the budget cut or 
don’t they? 

Is there anything we can do—and if 
there is, I would like to have the gentle- 
man in charge of the bill [Mr. Focarty] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] and the majority leader (Mr. 
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McCormack] tell us what it is—just 
where the cuts can be made—that will 
please them? That is, if it will reelect 
a Republican Congress, or elect a Demo- 
crat Congress in 1958 and elect a Demo- 
cratic President in 1960—just those 
things. 

Mr. FOGARTY. You remember 1947- 
1948, do you not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. You were doing the 
same kind of a job then with the same 
kind of combination you have here to- 
day. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I quoted that earlier 
in the day. 

Mr. FOGARTY. You remember how 
sure you were you were going to elect a 
President in 1948. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I never was; some 
were. Iam never sure of an election un- 
til after the votes are counted and a 
certificate of election is in my hand. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thought Mr. Dewey 
was from the State of Michigan and you 
were one of his prime supporters in the 
election of 1948. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He was from Mich- 
igan. He was, I thought, the better of 
the nominees, but I never fell in love with 
him. My choice was Bricker and later 
Bob Taft. I quoted your statement 
earlier today. Permit me to quote it 
again—and to save a few cents I will 
strike it from my previous remarks: 

You remember the election of 1946 when 
the Republicans swept the country, elected 
a Republican House and a Republican Sen- 
ate. You also remember that in the cam- 
paign in 1946, they were going up and down 
and across the country promising the work- 
ing people of our country, that if they were 
elected, the friends of the workers and the 
workers of our country would be fairly 
treated. Yet you must recall that the first 
thing you did was to enact the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947, And then when 
this appropriation bill came before you, 
you cut it 25 percent in 1947. We 
Democrats made a pretty good record in 
1947 on the floor of this House in fighting 
those amendments. And then in 1948 you 
helped to cut it another 20 percent over 1947. 
So, you made a splendid record in that 80th 
Congress in cutting appropriations for the 
Department of Labor. But, what happened 
in the election of 1948? Because of your 
help in cutting these appropriations to such 
an extent, especially in the Department of 
Labor, and taking away the rights and privi- 
leges that the Department extended to the 
working people of this country by denying 
them the enforcement of these laws, the 
people reacted in the fall of 1948 and you 
woke on the day after election the most 
amazed persons on this earth, because no- 
body believed at that time that a Democrat 
could win the Presidency of the United 
States as Harry Truman did in 1948, 

I want to congratulate you now, because 
the same combination that was working in 
that 80th Congress in 1947 and 1948 is again 
in effect yesterday and today and tomorrow. 
The same leaders are leading the same fight, 
and I hope that you have the same success 
and I hope and pray that your success in 
cutting these appropriations will guarantee 
that a Democrat will be elected to the 
White House 4 years Irom now. 


The gentleman from Rhode Island said 
that resulted in the election of a Dem- 
ocratic Congress. 

The gentleman said that, did he not? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. And the gentleman 
said he hoped that our cutting of these 
items in the budget would result in the 
election of a Democratic President next 
time; am I correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Les. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. So we see there is 
nothing political about this Democrat 
opposition to any economy cuts—any 
cuts—even though they told the Presi- 
dent to tell them where it could be cut— 
oh, no. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thought you would 
have more sense than to go along with 
all these cuts and bring the same result 
on all over again in the next Presidential 
election. I thought that you had learned 
your lesson. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; Iam still think- 
ing that our people do not want infla- 
tion, they do not want additional bil- 
lions given for foreign aid. I still want 
to protect and promote the welfare of 
our people. I am not so much con- 
cerned about the politics of the gentle- 
man in the White House as I am about 
the future of our country, the record of 
the party itself, and my own record. In 
my opinion there is not a Member of the 
House who does not believe that we can- 
not continue the present rate of spend- 
ing without overburdening our tax- 
payers. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We are just trying to 
help your President. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Help the President? 
Will the gentleman pardon me if I say 
that that is just as sincere as some other 
argument? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Or vice versa. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. I just quoted the 
gentleman as saying—daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 4036—‘I hope 
and pray your success in cutting 
these appropriations will guarantee a 
Democrat will be elected to the White 
House 4 years from now.” Mr. Chair- 
man, if the Recorp does not show beyond 
any question that the gentleman has said 
that he hoped that our cutting of the 
budget, an end which the people say 
they want, would result in the election 
of a Democratic Congress and a Demo- 
cratic President, then I do not under- 
stand the English language. 


Mr. FOGARTY. I did say that. It 
is in the RECORD. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Surely; then the 


first objective is the election of Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I just thought you 
would have more bense than to do again 
what you did 10 years ago. I did not 
think you would want to do the same 
thing all over again. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I shall, if it is the 
right thing to do. It is not my pur- 
pose now—it never has been—to buy my 
way into office either by the making of 
promises which cannot be kept or by 
imposing unconscionable burdens upon 
one group of citizens to gain the votes 
of a majority. Oh, I know that method 
has in some places on occasion been suc- 
cessful. In the end if continued it will 
ruin this Nation—great and rich as it is. 

Tax and spend—and so elect—was the 
Political philosophy of Harry Hopkins— 
but it brought no permanent good to our 
people. 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me any 
proposal to change the formulas under 
which payments are made under Public 
Law 874 should at least be given the 
courtesy of a hearing so that the 3,400 
school districts that are affected by this 
would have notice of the hearing and 
have an opportunity to express them- 
selves as to how this affects their par- 
ticular situation. It seems to me that 
is the least courtesy we can pay to those 
school districts. They have read the 
law we passed right at the close of the 
session last year. They have gone ahead 
and prepared their budgets on the basis 
of that law. I think we owe them a fair 
hearing through our normal legislative 
committee channels. 

In one particular area in California 
where the Mare Island Naval Yard is 
located there is the community of Val- 
lejo. There is no other industry in that 
community. The primary source of em- 
ployment is the Mare Island Naval Yard. 
The school district in that community 
receives funds under the law which we 
passed last year. There are about 10,500 
people working at the naval yard, and 
many of them would be eliminated from 
the provisions of this bill under the 
amendment that has now been offered. 

Instead of our suddenly making a 
major, fundamental modification in the 
basic computation that we use in our 
whole formula under Public Law 874, and 
doing it in 5 minutes, it certainly seems 
to me we should give this problem the 
same study and the same consideration 
we gave when we passed Public Law 874 
originally and that we have given to 
every amendment to it. Certainly that 
is the fair and proper thing from the 
standpoint of the school districts. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I inform the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that my subcom- 
mittee has at least three amendments to 
Public Law 874 pending now. As soon 
as I have disposed of the matters pres- 
ently undertaken by the committee I 
will open hearings on the amendments 
to Public Law 874. If there is an amend- 
ment offered to modify and correct this, 
let me assure the author of the proposal 
and the entire membership of this House 
that it will have the same careful con- 
sideration the original Public Law 874 
had in 1950. That will mean that there 
will be no bugs in it. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. UTT. The phrase in the amend- 
ment, “or pays taxes for school purposes,” 
would cut California out of every nickel 
of this appropriation, because everybody 
in California pays sales taxes for school 
purposes. That phrase would cut Cali- 
fornia out of every nickel because we 
have a sales tax for school purposes. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I emphasize the point the gentle- 
man from California has just made, that 
every district in the State of California 
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under this amendment would be barred 
from getting a dime, because the State 
of California has a sales tax that applies 
directly to school purposes. Therefore, 
everybody under this amendment would 
be barred, and not a single district in 
California would get a cent from this 
appropriation. That just proves that 
anything affecting a fundamental for- 
mula in the detail that this amendment 
does should not be handled in 5 minutes 
on the House floor, it should be con- 
sidered by the legislative committee in 
the usual way. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his statement on this mat- 
ter and associate myself with him on it. 
Not only would this act be scuttled inso- 
far as the expenses of the children in the 
impacted areas are concerned but, with 
all due respect to the author of the 
amendment, the amendment is illogical 
in itself. A Government employee comes 
in and buys a house in an impacted area 
and his children are covered, but if he 
rents a house his children are counted 
out immediately. 

Something like that just is not logical. 
As the gentleman pointed out, you 
simply cannot legislate on an important 
and technical matter such as this in a 
few minutes on the floor of the House of 
Representatives during debate on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to clear 
up the points raised by the gentleman 
from California. I believe the gentleman 
may have misinterpreted this amend- 
ment, or perhaps I have. As I under- 
stand the amendment—and I would be 
glad to be corrected by the author—it 
would only eliminate from considera- 
tion, in counting the number of pupils 
involved, those whose parents had been 
there over 5 years holding a Federal job 
of some kind. It would not have the ef- 
fect of eliminating, as was suggested 
here, all of the children in California 
because they have a sales tax. As I read 
the amendment, or rather as I listened 
to it being read, it does not have any- 
thing to do with the tax method of the 
particular State or municipality in- 
volved. But I would like to have the 
author of the amendment clear that up 
for me, if I am mistaken about it. 

Mr. TABER. The children involved 
are children of parents who have lived 
in the district 5 years or more. They 
would not be eligible for counting to- 
ward this gratuity. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As I read 
the amendment, it says that for a period 
of 5 years the parent may be employed 
and may pay a school tax on real estate 
or he may rent property on which a real- 
estate tax is paid for school purposes. 
Is it limited to real-estate taxes alone? 
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Mr. TABER. It does not say real- 
estate taxes alone. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
propound this question, The State of 
Colorado has an income tax, a certain 
percentage of which is devoted to school 
purposes, Would the fact that any 
employee of the Federal Government 
had paid income taxes for a period of 
5 years make his children ineligible 
to be counted to receive this money 
under Public Law 874? I wonder 
whether or not an individual in the State 
of Colorado who would pay an income 
tax which is partly used for school pur- 
poses and if they should pay that tax 
for a period of 5 years, would it then 
make the children of the income-tax 
payer ineligible to be counted to receive 
money under Public Law 874? 

Mr. KEATING. I am not an expert 
and I rose for information myself. I 
would like to refer that question to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. It would probably make 
them ineligible. Yes. But, maybe they 
should be made ineligible. It looks to 
me as if they should, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let us go 
one step further. As the gentleman 
from California pointed out about the 
employees at a naval base in an im- 
pacted area, would the fact that they 
may have worked there for 5 years 
then make their children ineligible to 
be counted although they have contrib- 
uted to the impacted area. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman 
mean if they lived on Government 
grounds? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, if 
they live on Government grounds you 
have one formula, but if they live out- 
side of Government grounds or if they 
are employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and meet certain requirements, 
they are eligible. In my own district, 
we absorb 3 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

In my own district we already absorb 
3 percent, and that is the highest 
amount that can be absorbed under the 
setup, and yet we are eligible. The Fed- 
eral Government owns in excess of $25 
million worth of property in the district 
alone. Surrounding my district, repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. HILL], there is a terrifically im- 
pacted area that will apply to this for- 
mula. The chances are 9 out of 10 it 
will ruin some of those school districts. 
As I read the amendment—and I have 
read it twice, so that at least I have 
some conception of what the gentleman 
is trying to do by the amendment—he 
says that for a period of 5 years any per- 
son employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment who may have children who were 
eligible to receive a part of this money, 
should no longer receive it if, first, he has 
paid taxes on real estate, and second, he 
has paid rent to a real estate owner who, 
in turn, has paid taxes, then that indi- 
vidual should not be counted in the cen- 
sus in determining the amount of money 
that that particular school district would 
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have. Then the additional question 
might arise, if you are going to limit it 
to taxes that have been paid for the use 
of a school district, then you have a lot 
of sales taxes and you have income 
taxes and you have many other 
taxes paid by the parent that would 
make the district ineligible. As hereto- 
fore pointed out, this is a complicated 
formula. It requires the secretary of a 
school district to make this ascertain- 
ment. How can they go about doing it? 
First, they would have to ascertain, does 
the individual own a piece of property, 
and, second, has he paid taxes on the 
same for the last 5 years, and, third, if 
he is a renter, then you must ascertain 
whether or not the person from whom 
he rented has paid taxes on that prop- 
erty. It puts an indeterminable burden 
on the school district and those who are 
trying to operate the schools to ascer- 
tain the facts, that would take them 
longer than is necessary for the district 
to receive the money. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the gentle- 
man has some merit in his argument. I 
was not aware of the last part of this 
amendment when I rose to ask a question 
about the payment of taxes. I had un- 
derstood that the amendment was lim- 
ited to the elimination of those children 
whose parents had been living in the 
district for 5 years, regardless of what 
taxes were paid there. I propose to offer 
an amendment to the amendment at the 
proper time to strike out this part about 
taxes. It seems to me it is sound to 
limit it to the elimination of children 
whose parents had been living there for 
a period of 5 years. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In other. 
words, as I understand, you are hopeful 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] would recognize the impossibility 
of adequately carrying out Public Law 
874, and you would then amend it to say 
that if an individual who is the parent 
ef children in question who are counted 
to determine the amount that would be 
received, if that parent lived in the dis- 
trict for a period of at least 5 years, then 
that child should not be counted in the 
census. Is that what you had in mind? 

Mr. KEATING. That is what I had in 
mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS] 
has expired. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
goes the gentleman from Massachusetts 

? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
after listening to two lawyers, pretty 
smart ones, too, I think, talk about this 
bill, I rose only to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be read again 
so that some of the rest of us might form 
some opinion of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taner: Page 18, 
line 10, after the period insert the following: 
“Provided, That none of the funds herein 
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in this paragraph appropriated shall be paid 
to any school district on account of children 
whose parents have heretofore for 5 years or 
more lived in the district and paid taxes for 
school purposes or who pay rent to taxpayers 
for real property where they reside in such 
school district.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEATING as an 
amendment to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Taser: Strike 
out all the words after the words “lived in 
the district.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not want to prolong this debate. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
eliminate from consideration such a 
situation as has been referred to by vari- 
ous gentlemen from California and 
others and to confine this strictly to 
those cases where the parents have lived 
in the so-called impacted areas more 
than 5 years. Certainly it seems to me 
when we enacted this law we never in- 
tended that the children of Members of 
Congress in these adjoining districts 
should be counted in the impact which 
is made on that district for school pur- 
poses. 3 

It is a simple amendment. I hope it 
will clear up some of the doubt expressed 
by a number of Members. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand that under the gentleman’s 
amendment if an employee of the Fed- 
eral Government has lived in the im- 
pacted area for 5 years his children 
should not be counted in the census to 
determine whether or not the area 
should receive money under Public Law 
874? 

Mr. KEATING. That is the purpose. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman makes residence the only require- 
ment. His amendment does not require 
that the parent pay taxes or that he pay 
rent to a real estate owner who in turn 
pays taxes as contemplated by the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

Mr. KEATING. No; it does not cover 
the taxation question at all; it is based 
upon living in the district. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
secutive or cumulative? 

Mr. KEATING. It is for a period of 5 
or more years. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Suppose a 
family lived there 3 years, moved away, 
and after a lapse of time returned; would 
they have to live there 2 years or 5 years 
to fulfill the requirements of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KEATING. In my judgment it 
would be 5 years of total residence in the 
district. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then the 
gentleman's answer is that 2 years after 
their return they would be ineligible to 
be counted; is that right? 

Mr. KEATING. I would so interpret 
the amendment; it is worded in that way. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. One other 
question: Does the gentleman mean 1 or 
2 parents of the children? 


Is it con- 
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Mr. KEATING. The amendment is 
worded in the plural, “parents.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then both 
parents would have to live in the district? 

Mr. KEATING, That is right. 

Mr. HOSMER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will ask the Clerk to read the 
amendment as it would be amended with 
the gentleman’s wording. 

Mr. KEATING. Ihave it right in front 
of me. Mr. Taper’s would read, as 
amended: 

None of the funds herein in this paragraph 
appropriated shall be paid to any school dis- 
trict on account of children whose parents 
have for 5 or more years heretofore lived in 
the district. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words and I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment, as amended, be 
now read to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, line 10, after the period insert: 
“Provided, That none of the funds herein in 
this paragraph appropriated shall be paid 
to any school district on account of children 
whose parents have heretofore for 5 years 
or more lived in the district.” 


Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Chairman, is 
that the total amendment as now 
amended? 

The CHAIRMAN. As amended. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
was going to try to get from the sponsor 
of the amendment an answer in response 
to the question of the gentleman from 
Colorado. He said he would interpret 
it to mean both parents would have to 
be there, presumably consecutively. We 
sometimes are faced with the problem 
with servicemen that move into an im- 
pacted area, a husband, wife, and one 
child, we will say; they are there for 3 
years, then the man is ordered overseas 
for 2 years. I presume that would sus- 
pend the running of the gentleman’s 
amendment? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would not inter- 
pret it that way. I would interpret the 
amendment to mean that if at any time, 
regardless of the period of time hereto- 
fore the parents had lived in that dis- 
trict, they would come under this ban. 
It would not necessarily mean s consecu- 
tive 5 years. They could have lived 
there 20 years ago for 5 years, then 
moved back into the district and have 
gone to work in a defense plant. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman said it would not mean con- 
secutive. A good analogy would be the 
act of acquisition of property by adverse 
Possession. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee has an example before it of 
an attempt to legislate on an appropri- 
ation bill, even though it comes within 
the provision of limitation on an appro- 
priation bill. Some of the possibilities 
that have been brought up in regard to 
these amendments and amendments as 
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amended indicate the lack of wisdom in 
proceeding along this course. I think 
the illustration is apparent enough to 
the House that no further debate is 
needed that the amendment should be 
defeated. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Is it not true, for ex- 
ample, that if there are two school dis- 
tricts adjoining a base, the people would 
move from one to the other. If they 
lived in one district for a time, they would 
move over to the other. It proves very 
clearly what the gentleman has been 
pointing out that this is no place to 
legislate on a basic piece of legislation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. On a very compli- 
cated bill that needs the attention of the 
legislative committee in order that all of 
these probabilities and possibilities 
might be explored and in order that the 
House might be able to work its will. I 
agree with the gentleman from Califor- 
nia a vote in favor of this amendment 
would be the endorsement of a provision 
which is ambiguous and which is not 
clear to the House at this time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I would 
like to direct a question to the author of 
the amendment. Will this amendment 
apply to children whose parents live in 
Public Housing Administration projects, 
old Lanham Act projects within a school 
district which are owned by the Govern- 
ment and for which no taxes are paid? 
In the city of Alameda we are still using 
some of these old Lanham Act projects 
for this type of housing, where the people 
are already living in houses owned by the 
Federal Government and pay no local 
taxes to the local communities, Will 
they be exempted, or will you accept an 
amendment exempting those people from 
being counted in this? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
points out another possibility. I think 
the amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unenimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kara] to the 
amendment offered by Mr. TABER. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
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(H. R. 6287) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon, 


IF ATTEMPTING TO COMPLY WITH 
THE CONSTITUTION AND CONTIN- 
UING TO GUARANTEE TRIAL BY 
JURY IS “HAM,” I AM FOR MORE 
OF IT 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, Drew Pearson’s column carried a 
story about a “hamstringing” amend- 
ment, as he calls it, to the civil rights 
bill that was defeated in the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of which I am 
a member, by a vote of 15 to 17—so he 
says—but he purposely does not state 
what the amendment was. It was an 
amendment to guarantee trial by jury 
under title 18, civil rights statutes now in 
existence and those proposed by this bill. 

The amendment, which I would like 
to read, provides for the right of trial 
by jury and says: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law or of the rules of procedure of the United 
States district courts, in all cases of con- 
tempt arising in any proceeding under this 
act, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury 
of the State and district wherein the con- 
tempt shall have been committed. 

This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or so 
near thereto as to interfere directly with the 
administration of justice. 


Under title 18 of the United States 
Code, persons are entitled to a jury trial 
when tried in criminal contempt cases 
except where the United States is a 
party to the action. It is the admitted 
purpose of the bill voted by the com- 
mittee to provide that the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall bring actions against individ- 
uals in the name of the United States, 
and under title 18 procedures people 
would be denied the right of trial by jury. 
The amendment, which I supported, 
would have retained the right of trial by 
jury which is a basic right three times 
spelled out in the Constitution. It would 
have provided for the same procedure of 
trial by jury guaranteed everyone on 
matters criminal in nature, whether by 
contempt or other judicial process. 

Congress has recognized in the past, 
and has provided as with labor legisla- 
tion, the Norris-LaGuardia Act as an ex- 
ample, that even though the United 
States was a party to an action, the de- 
fendant in any given labor dispute would 
be guaranteed his constitutional and ba- 
sic right of trial by jury. Thus, Congress 
showed in this instance, where labor was 
involved, a clear grasp of the results of 
providing for contempt proceedings and, 
in recognizing that without a specific 
provision providing for trial by jury 
where the United States is a party such 
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a trial would be denied the accused, has 
made specific provision for trial by jury. 
Can it be said that Congress would not 
be equally vigilant and jealous of this 
basic right in the instant at hand than 
where labor was involved? Should we 
deny to municipal and State officials, 
school officials, public servants the basic 
right we have taken cognizance of in la- 
bor legislation? 

I believe it essential that, as a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, as a Member of Congress who has 
sworn to uphold the Constitution and the 
laws of the land, I continue to fight for 
this basic right of trial by jury and I 
intend to do so. And if, as it has been 
suggested, this is ham,“ then I am for 
more of it. 


CAN WE IN AMERICA AFFORD NOT 
TO SPEND THIS MUCH MONEY? 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SHELLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY, Mr. Speaker, I have 
been listening to this debate over the last 
3 days with a great deal of interest be- 
cause of my personal knowledge during 
the years I served the labor movement 
in California of the many worthwhile ac. 
tivities of the Department of Labor and 
in later years the programs adminis- 
tered by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. It has been going 
through my mind that in analyzing this 
þill as reported by the Appropriations 
Committee, we should all consider just 
what we are getting for the taxpayers’ 
dollar and what we might lose should 
some of the amendments as offered be 
finally passed by the House. First of 
all, let me pay my respects and offer my 
commendation to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee and re- 
spected Representative from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Focarty]. This subcommit- 
tee has labored long hours over this 
measure, as we on the Appropriations 
Committee know so well, and they have 
brought forth a measure designed to per- 
form the services obligated to the De- 
partment by action of this body and I 
am sure we all realize here today the im- 
mense amount of humanitarian services 
contained in the responsibility of these 
Departments. 

Now, as to the benefits of this particu. 
lar operation of our Government. And 
during this review, I believe we should 
all think to ourselves “Can we in Amer- 
ica afford not to spend this much 
money?” 

First, there is the matter of public 
assistance grants to the States distrib- 
uted by the Social Security Administra- 
tion. This amounts to $1,700,000,000. 

There is in this budget about $550 mil- 
lion for the Public Hezlth Service or 
about $3 for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. This has 
built thousands of hospitals, conducted 
medical research, has provided grants 
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to States to fight tuberculosis and vene- 
real diseases and communicable diseases, 
and has worked on health problems of 
the American Indian. 

Let us not forget in particular the great 
work the National Institutes of Health 
is doing in the fields of cancer and heart 
research. Federal money has helped 
support the work which led to the dis- 
covery of the Salk vaccine. Today, we 
know much more about heart diseases, 
more about mental health, more about 
cancer and its terrifying ramifications. 
I personally know of some of the great 
work being done in research on heart 
disease. I pray that some of the budget- 
cutters at work these days with their 
nibbling away at this particular measure 
will never be struck by crippling and dis- 
abling diseases that maybe some few dol- 
lars for added research might help in 
changing the pattern of these diseases 
as the discovery of Salk vaccine has 
done to polio. 

The rest of the programs of spending 
tax dollars under the labor and welfare 
budget are: Apprenticeship and training 
programs, study of problems affecting 
the aged, grants for school construction, 
vocational rehabilitation, the school- 
lunch program for 12 million children 
and maternal and child health services 
and aid to crippled children. Sure, all 
of these programs cost money but just 
what is this amount in the whole pic- 
ture. It is 5 percent of the total na- 
tional budget and just 1 percent of our 
national income. To me this is a small 
price to pay for a happy, contented, and 
healthy American nation. 

Of course a lot of us are disturbed 
about the size of this huge budget. But, 
let us not forget our responsibilities ere 
huge today and also our capabilities are 
huge in this great and active economy of 
ours. For just a minute let us just take 
a look at what makes up our budget, 
as I know you all are so well aware: 


Billion 


National defense (includes atomic 
BEET aE ͤ :. $41.3 
Mutual security (military and eco- 
JJ 4. 8 
Interest on debt 7.4 
Veterans’ benefits 5.0 
. A 5. 0 
Labor and welfare 3. 5 
Commerce and housing 1.8 
Natural reseurces 1.5 
General government 1.5 


So what does this list of figures mean? 
It means that 65 cents of every tax dollar 
is going to build up our own defenses and 
those of our allies in order to deter in- 
ternational communism. I for one have 
been thinking long and hard just where 
we are to cut this budget for 1958 that 
the President tells us we must cut, but 
does not tell us where to cut. The budget 
that the Secretary of the Treasury says 
could bring such a depression that it 
would “curl your hair.” Well, for the in- 
formation of the Secretary, there are 
many soft spots right now in the econ- 
omy of our land: Just recently, General 
Motors announced that they have or- 
dered an indefinite suspension of their 
program to build a mammoth new as- 
sembly plant hiring more than 4,000 peo- 
ple down in Sunnyvale, south of San 
Francisco, 
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Yes, indeed, Mr. Speaker; we may be 
unhappily surprised at the end of this 
fiscal year when the revenue is stacked 
against the outgo. But the important 
question here in my mind remains, 
Where can we cut this budget? 

It seems to me that this Congress must 
take a long look into the expenditures for 
our national defense and those moneys 
that are being asked to support programs 
of mutual security and foreign aid. Let 
us stop now giving and approving pro- 
grams for these neutralist nations that 
have been playing footsie with the Com- 
munist bloc for so long. This to me does 
not look like an investment likely to pay 
off in big dividends, but maybe in big 
bombs. We are asked to aid King Saud, 
Tito, Gomulka, maybe even Nasser, and 
more to Nehru. Lord knows where this 
money is going and kow it is being used 
by our generosity and humanitarian ac- 
tions in offering aid to these particular 
foreign countries. And in the field of 
national defense we are met by cries of 
“national security, classified and not for 
public information.” I cannot here pass 
expert judgment on the budget for the 
Defense Department, and its proper use 
of the Military Establishment. But cer- 
tainly we stack 5 percent up against 65 
percent, is it any wonder that, as some 
of us feel, we are being foolish in chip- 
ping away in amounts of 30 and 20 thou- 
sand dollars? 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to also com- 
mend the gentleman from Mississippi 
LMr. COLMER] on his remarks regarding 
adequate staff assistance for the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The members of the Appropriations 
Committee are served today by very able 
and devoted assistants, but how can 
these few staff people compete in analy- 
sis and information gathering against 
the gargantuan staff of the Bureau of 
the Budget, numbering some 400 people. 
It has long been my hope that we could 
create in this House an expanded staff of 
professional investigators working on a 
year-round basis constantly available 
for special assignment and direction by 
the committee 3 go into the multitude of 
fiscal problems and operations of the 
departments downtown. Only in this 
way will the House receive complete and 
adequate information from sources re- 
porting to the House and not to the 
executive branch. 

My remarks, Mr. Speaker, have at- 
tempted to point up some of the vast 
amounts of possibilities we are faced 
with in trying to trim this massive budg- 
et presented to us for 1958. Let us face 
up to the fact that the services the de- 
partments we are appropriating for to- 
day offer to the American taxpayer real 
benefits and that reduction of the budget 
will only occur through reducing those 
items of such amounts that really make 
up this budget—the military and for- 
eign-aid items. And in closing, do not 
let us forget that many of those who are 
screaming the loudest for cuts have been 
those who have furthered the high-inter- 
est policies of this Government which 
have added almost a half billion dollars 
to the interest costs of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 
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THE GERRY MURPHY CASE 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
I would be remiss in my duty if I did not 
take this occasion to bring about an 
explanation of what I believe to be a 
misapprehension of fact on the part of 
my distinguished friend and colleague, 
Representative Porter, that scholarly 
freshman Congressman from the great 
State of Oregon, a gentleman for whom 
I, and I am sure my distinguished col- 
leagues as well, have the greatest re- 
spect, admiration, and affection. 

Some days ago this distinguished Rep- 
resentative from Oregon took the floor 
of this House to castigate the President 
and chief of the armed forces of the 
Caribbean Republic of Santo Domingo. 
Since the matter involved a young man 
from his own State of Oregon, a pilot of 
the ships of the air, Gerry Murphy by 
name, it is quite understandable that our 
distinguished colleague spoke in right- 
eous wrath and anger. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the State of 
Oregon lies some three thousand miles 
from the Dominican Republic, while that 
island Republic lies only a few hundred 
miles from my own State of Louisiana. 
In the absence of a personal visit to that 
island nation, our distinguished col- 
league spoke, of necessity, upon facts 
gained only by hearsay, The Dominican 
Republic means much more to us of 
Louisiana than it does to those of other 
great States of our Union. While I do 
not represent the congressional districts 
in which the great city of New Orleans 
is located, I do have access in that great 
city to a group of experts who are always 
qualified to advise me of everything of 
importance in those great free and inde- 
pendent nations, our next door neigh- 
bors, so to speak, which border on the 
legendary Caribbean Sea. My brother, 
Earl K. Long, is now the Governor of 
Louisiana, and is often called upon offi- 
cially to meet and entertain the heads 
of state and representatives of our proud 
and independent neighbors of the Carib- 
bean, My brother, Huey P. Long, Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana and United States 
Senator, who died at the hands of a 
cowardly assassin, and whose wife once 
served in that other august legislative 
body, and whose son, even now, is a Sen- 
ator of these United States, also knew, 
loved and respected our proud Latin 
American neighbors. And so it is not 
without some knowledge and background 
that I rise in this House to speak about 
our Caribbean good neighbor, the island 
where the great Christopher Columbus 
first established a community on the soil 
of our hemisphere, the island Republic of 
Santo Domingo. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me makè one 
point quite clear. It has been widely and 
loosely said that the Dominican Repub- 
lic is a dictatorship. Iam under no obli- 
gation whatever to the Dominican Re- 
public, directly or indirectly. I do not 
rise to speak in defense of dictatorships 
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in general or of any dictatorship in par- 
ticular. Of my own knowledge, I do not 
know that the Dominican Republic is a 
dictatorship. Only too well do I remem- 
ber when my martyred brother, Huey P. 
Long, a man whom I, with justifiable 
pride, consider one of the greatest lead- 
ers and statesmen that our Nation has 
produced, was Governor of Louisiana and 
a Member of the other legislative body, 
that he was accused all over our Nation 
of being a dictator and my native State 
of Louisiana was erroneously termed a 
dictatorship all over the land. Those 
charges were absolutely false. Gover- 
nor-Senator Huey P. Long wielded great 
power in the State of Louisiana. But he 
wielded that power as its temporary cus- 
todian. It was freely bestowed upon him 
by that source of all power in our Nation, 
by the sovereign electors of the State of 
Louisiana. In those years there was al- 
ways a noisy and, as later proven, dan- 
gerous, anti-Long faction in Louisiana. 
But I defy any man to prove that Huey P. 
Long ever came to power by any means 
other than the free ballots of the people, 
and I defy any man to prove that any 
man or any woman or any child was ever 
injured by Huey P. Long because that 
person opposed Huey P. Long politically, 
cr for any other reason. There was 
never a time when any person could not 
stand anywhere in Louisiana and blast 
Huey P. Long to high heaven without 
any fear of personal injury, punishment, 
or reprisal. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I have learned 
by experience not to be taken in by this 
word “dictator.” Too often it is used 
by our Communist enemies to smear or 
destroy the character and reputation of 
those righteous men and women who will 
not do their bidding. Of course, I hate 
dictators and I despise dictatorships, 
But, Mr. Speaker, I determine the apt- 
ness of that term by the facts. Iam not 
afraid of the word itself. My own 
brother was smeared as a “dictator.” 
That completely untrue and unjustified 
characterization brought him to a mar- 
tyr’s death, and after 20 years and more 
he is still referred to as a “dictator” by 
wicked or unthinking men. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have made the 
foregoing preliminary remarks in order 
that my distinguished colleague from the 
great Pacific Ocean State of Oregon will 
understand that what I am saying here 
today is in no way intended as any criti- 
cism of him or his speech to this House. 
On the contrary, I am motivated by a 
desire to be of aid and assistance to him. 
Should the occasion arise when I had 
reasonable cause to speak about any 
matter concerning, say, the great Cana- 
dian Commonwealth Province of British 
Columbia, which is a close and honored 
neighbor of the State of Oregon, I am 
sure that my esteemed friend from the 
State of Oregon would make available to 
me that intimate knowledge which he 
must have of British Columbia, and 
which I, living some 3,000 miles distant 
from that great Province, would not 


possess. 

And, of course, Mr. Speaker, I have 
other motivations in addressing this 
House, all of which I hope are good and 
worthy as befits a Christian citizen of the 
greatest nation on earth, and particu- 
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larly a duly elected Member of the 
greatest legislative body on earth. First 
among these motives is the welfare of 
our own beloved Nation. We live in a 
time of great crisis, a time in which our 
continued existence as a free and inde- 
pendent nation, adhering to Judeo- 
Christian religion, hangs in the balance. 
Every one of us on all occasions and 
under all circumstances must keep that 
important factin mind. This House may 
be assured that I have that all-important 
matter of national survival as the upper- 
most matter in my own mind at this 
moment. 

And now again, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
we must keep in mind certain things 
which we of our own great Nation con- 
sider as fundamental and sacred. First, 
we must clothe the duly constituted of- 
ficials of the Dominican Republic with 
that presumption of innocence which all 
true Americans consider to be their un- 
doubted right. If, indeed, the Dominican 
Republic is a dictatorship, we have no 
proof of that fact which would stand up 
in a court of law of our Nation. Sec- 
ondly, we must remember that the island 
Republic of Santo Domingo is a sovereign 
nation. We must remember that it, like 
all of the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, is an American nation. Cer- 
tainly the type of government which the 
people of that sovereign nation choose to 
live under is of no concern to us, except 
and until the safety and welfare of our 
own Nation be threatened by any such 
government. As a Representative from 
a sovereign State of our American Union 
which is a close neighbor, I feel sure that 
I would know if the tiny island Republic 
posed any threat to our Nation. I know 
of no such threat. 

By no stretch of the imagination could 
I, Mr. Speaker, be considered an “isola- 
tionist” in the sense that we have come 
to accept that term. While it is true 
that I cannot personally approve all of 
the vast expenditures abroad of the 
present administration, many on proj- 
ects which seem unnecessary and even 
fantastic, yet I am happy to live in a 
nation that not only has the amazing 
ability, but the unselfish willingness to 
lend its aid and assistance to its less for- 
tunate fellow human beings wer the 
world. But, and this I have emphasized 
many times before, I firmly believe that 
our first concern in this respect should 
always be our fellow Americans in the 
other nations of our hemisphere. There 
are now nearly 200 million Spanish- and 
Portuguese-speaking Americans living on 
the continents of our hemisphere and 
the islands adjacent thereto. They are 
our neighbors and our friends. In time 
of great world crisis, all of the peoples 
of all of the Americas must, of necessity, 
stand together and present a united front 
to the world. 

The nearly 200 million people of what 
we term “Latin” America speak the same, 
or nearly the same, language. Conse- 
quently, they are bound together by one 
of the strongest bonds which serve to 
hold peoples of different nations together. 
Our own bonds with Her Britannic Maj- 
esty’s government is proof enough of 
this. And, for this reason, our own na- 
tional interest demands that we refrain 
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from any unjustifiable action, either by 
word or deed, that may be offensive to 
any of our Spanish-speaking neighbors, 
Any offense against any one of them may 
be an offense against all of them. Many 
of us now living have seen our own great 
Nation go twice into the supreme sacri- 
fice of a foreign war. In the last analy- 
sis, we went into both of these wars in 
defense of our gallant friend and ally, 
Great Britain—an island nation whose 
people speak our own language. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been able to gain 
certain information about the Domini- 
can Republic which should be of inter- 
est to all of us. At this particular mo- 
ment in our history, when our Nation 
is greatly alarmed by a national budget 
so huge as to dwarf all previous expendi- 
tures, I was astonished to learn that 
the Dominican Republic is the only gov- 
ernment on earth which has no debt of 
any kind, foreign or domestic. I was 
also able to learn that this nation has 
a living standard second only to our own 
in the Western Hemisphere. Such a 
state of affairs can only be the result 
of the most honest and expert handling 
of the affairs of the Government of that 
nation. Iam informed that the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic has, for 
some 20 years, been largely in the hands 
of one family, the family headed by the 
soldier who is now the chief of the 
armed forces of that nation, and known 
to us as Generalissimo Rafael Trujillo. 
His brother, His Excellency, Hector B. 
Trujillo, is the President of the Repub- 
lic. If the fact that these two men have 
so long occupied prominent places in the 
Government of their native land is the 
basis for the charges so often and loosely 
made against them and the Dominican 
Republic, then I cannot agree with their 
critics. We know men by their works. 
In this case, we know that these two 
men have achieved a modern-day mira- 
cle in paying all debts, internal and 
external, Just as many Members of this 
House are returned year after year in 
free elections by voters who are satis- 
fied with their work, so too can I under- 
stand how the voters of the Dominican 
Republic would keep in office as long as 
possible those men who have achieved 
for them such a high standard of living 
and such political and financial stability. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, on the specific 
question with which my esteemed friend 
from Oregon was concerned, I have like- 
wise had occasion to make some in- 
quiries, and I find that the represent- 
atives of our own Government in the 
island Republic of Santo Domingo are 
completely satisfied with the coopera- 
tion which they received from the offi- 
cials of that nation in the case involved. 
And, when it comes to relations with 
other nations, we must of necessity rely 
upon our own representatives. After all, 
we have the power to hold them respon- 
sible for their actions. We have no such 
power over the heads of state of neigh- 
boring nations. We do have, so I am 
informed, a treaty of extradition with 
the Dominican Republic, and should our 
duly constituted representatives there 
find any cause for bringing to our coun- 
try any person who has committed a 
crime here and is now in that Republic, 
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such person may be returned to our 
country to face trial with all necessary 
speed and with the full cooperation of 
the authorities of that Republic. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
emphasize again the vital interest which 
our Nation of necessity has in the other 
nations of our hemisphere. Those na- 
tions are essential to our national safety, 
and even to our national survival. And, 
let us never forget, it was the inability 
of the great Emperor of France, Napo- 
leon I, to subjugate the brave, proud, 
and courageous people of the island of 
Hispaniola, two-thirds of which is now 
known as the Dominican Republic, 
which made the famous Louisiana Pur- 
chase possible and thus enabled us to 
become the strongest and most fabulous 
nation on earth. I cannot believe that 
these proud people would ever submit to 
a ruthless dictator. I can and do believe 
that they would proudly honor good and 
efficient public servants, even as they 
are so honored in our own land, by re- 
turning them to public office again and 
again for the glory and honor of their 
country and their God. 

Even in the midst of the perilous times 
through which we are now moving, and 
while the outcome in the worldwide bat- 
tle for domination of the human mind 
by the forces of godless, atheistic, and 
evil communism and those of Christian 
decency remains in doubt, at least by 
those who lack the faith that only the 
Christianity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ can provide, already the rec- 
ord discloses clearly that the Christian 
Republic of Santo Domingo and the mili- 
tant Christian political leader who has 
for so long guided the destinies of his 
country has never for one moment hesi- 
tated. The Dominican Republic and its 
chief of the armed forces, Generalissimo 
Rafael Trujillo Molina, and its Presi- 
dent, His Excellency, Hector B. Trujillo 
Molina, have always and unequivocably 
been on the side of God and Christianity. 
They have been to us a vital and neces- 
sary bulwark against the enzroachment 
of atheistic communism in its diabolical 
attempt to infiltrate and destroy our Na- 
tion through our eastern seaboard. Our 
country, whether under a Democratic or 
a Republican administration, has main- 
tained the most cordial relations with 
the Dominican Republic. At this mo- 
ment we maintain in Santo Domingo 
military and electronic installations that 
are vital to our national defense. Only 
in the past few days, as announced by 
the press, we have entered into yet an- 
other treaty with the Government at 
Ciudad Trujillo for the construction 
there of a loran station, which is to 
be a part of that chain of defense which 
we consider necessary for our national 
welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, cooperation among 
friends and Christians is not a one- 
way process. For the hand of Chris- 
tian fellowship extended to us by the 
proud Republic of Santo Domingo honor 
demands that we reciprocate at least to 
the extent of making an acknowledg- 
ment of gratitude and appreciation. For 
this reason, therefore, I am respectfully 
using my own meager talents to explain 
the characteristics of my own next-door 
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neighbor to my distinguished colleague 
from the great State of Oregon, likewise 
a good neighbor, but one who is so far 
removed geographically that he is, of 
necessity, unable to know and under- 
stand the Government and people of the 
proud island Republic of Santo Domingo 
as do we who live so much closer and 
hence are aware of their true nature. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I most 
respectfully suggest that my learned and 
esteemed colleague from Oregon visit the 
island Republic of Santo Domingo and 
see for himself what goes on there. I 
have every confidence that he will be 
received as an honored guest, and that 
he will personally be assisted in every 
way in making any type of reasonable 
investigation which he may desire into 
the unfortunate incident about which he 
lately addressed this House. When he 
has done this, when he is able to speak 
from knowledge gained at firsthand, 
then, Mr. Speaker, I believe that we, his 
colleagues who hold him in high esteem, 
will be inclined to listen to him with 
great respect and to give to his words 
the consideration and gravity to which 
they would then be entitled. ` 


ANNUAL SPRING CONFERENCE OF 
REPUBLICAN WOMEN 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the beginning of the 1957 visitors season 
in our great and beautiful Capital City of 
our United States. Thousands and 
thousands of visitors will be here and a 
very high percentage of them will visit 
the Capitol to see their Congress in 
action. 

Some 1,500 women delegates will be 
here today, tomorrow and Wednesday 
from all over the United States to attend 
the annual Spring Conference of Repub- 
lican Women. Nearly 200 of this num- 
ber will come from the State of Ohio. I 
want to pay my personal respect, appre- 
ciation and commendation to our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio, the Honorable CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
who is national committeeman from 
Ohio and who is also vice chairman of 
the National Republican Committee, also 
to Mrs. Katherine Kennedy Brown, our 
national committeewoman from Ohio 
and a resident of our important Third 
District of Ohio which district I have the 
great honor and high privilege to repre- 
sent here in the Congress of the United 
States, also to Ray Bliss, chairman of 
the Ohio Republican executive commit- 
tee who is our third national committee- 
man from Ohio. 

Of the nearly 200 Republican women 
from Ohio, which is the largest delega- 
tion from any State, 65 ladies are here 
from the Seventh and Third Districts. 
Of this number 6 are from the Seventh 
and 59 are from the Third District of 
Ohio. Thus, the 65 Republican ladies 
from our 2 districts represent the 
largest delegation of ladies from any one 
area of the United States. We are 
understandably proud of not only the 
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number but also of the quality of our 
delegation and I want to sincerely thank 
Mrs. Robert Kline, chairwoman of 
Montgomery County, and Mrs. James 
Fath, chairwoman of Butler County, 
which two counties comprise the Third 
Congressional District of Ohio, for their 
untiring efforts and for their leadership 
in bringing these ladies to Washington. 

Our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, the Honorable CLAR- 
ENCE J. BROWN, and Mrs. Katherine Ken- 
nedy Brown are not related, but they are 
an unbeatable team in Ohio who have 
worked together very effectively for many 
years in behalf of our Republican Party 
in Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, it has long been my firm 
conviction that we will continue to have 
good Government at all levels of Goy- 
ernment just so long as our citizens 
maintain an active interest in the affairs 
of Government. This active interest is 
always improved and strengthened, Mr. 
Speaker, when people are kept well in- 
formed. 

Visiting our National Capital and 
watching the Congress and its commit- 
tees in action is one of the very best ways 
to encourage this very necessary interest 
and participation in the affairs of Gov- 
ernment. 

It is my sincere hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
every citizen will be encouraged to visit 
the Capital and the Congress so that this 
ground swell of an informed opinion 
will encourage people of all walks of life 
and all political persuasions to maintain 
an active interest which will keep our 
great Nation the most wonderful place in 
the world in which to live. 


BURDEN OF PROOF IN A PRICE-DIS- 
CRIMINATION CASE UNDER THE 
ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT—NO ONE 
MUST PROVE HIS INNOCENCE— 
BURDEN OF PROOF NOT SHIFTED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
eral common-law rule regarding the 
burden of proof in a case in litigation 
applies in price-discrimination cases 
arising under the Robinson-Patman Act, 
In general, that rule is to the following 
effect: The burden of proof in any pro- 
ceeding lies at first on that party against 
whom the judgment of the court would 
be given if no evidence at all were pro- 
duced on either side—regard, of course, 
being had to any presumption which 
may appear upon the pleadings. 

Let us analyze how that rule applies 
in a price-discrimination case arising 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. First 
of all, pleadings by the plaintiff or the 
Government in order to state a cause of 
action in a price-discrimination case un- 
der the Robinson-Patman Act must, 
among other things, allege that: 

First. The party charged with a viola- 
tion of the law is engaged in commerce— 
meaning, of course, interstate commerce. 
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Second. In the course of such com- 
merce the party charged has discrimi- 
nated in price between different purchas- 
ers of commodities of like grade and 
quality and that some of those purchases 
involved in such discrimination were in 
interstate commerce. 

Third. The sale of the commodities 
involved in the discrimination were sold 
for use, consum:-tion, or resale within 
the United States or some other place 
under the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

Fourth. The effect of such discrimina- 
tion may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce or to injure, de- 
stroy, or prevent competition with any 
person who either grants or knowingly 
receives the benefit of such discrimina- 
tion, or with the customers of either of 
them. 

Pleadings by the plaintiff or the Gov- 
ernment in such litigation not contain- 
ing allegations to the effect indicated 
above would fail as not having stated a 
cause of action. 

What about the burden of proof in 
such proceeding? First let us assume 
that a simple answer had been filed by 
the defendant who merely denied the 
allegations made by the plaintiff. As- 
sume further that no evidence was of- 
ered by either party. Then under the 
general rule regarding the burden of 
proof the plaintiff would fail. He had 
alleged a good cause of action but he had 
failed to prove his case. The burden of 
proving the case is upon the plaintiff 
and that means proving each of the 
necessary allegations as above indicated. 
The defendant need not prove any of 
those allegations. In his pleadings it 
is sufficient for him to merely deny them. 
Of course, once the plaintiff has put for- 
ward his proof in support of his allega- 
tions the defendant is then privileged to 
come forward with evidence in an effort 
to contradict or otherwise rebut the evi- 
dence upon which the plaintiff relies. 

For the plaintiff to allege a good cause 
of action and then to proceed to pro- 
duce evidence which would tend to prove 
his allegations would establish for him a 
prima facie case. Under such circum- 
stances if the defendant at that stage 
offered no evidence to contradict, other- 
wise rebut, or to excuse himself with 
proof of some affirmative defense then 
the judgment would be rendered against 
the defendant on the basis of the plain- 
tiff’s prima facie case. It is common to 
describe that stage as one where the 
burden of proof has shifted. 

The defendant at common law as well 
as in the litigation of price-discrimina- 
tion cases arising under the Robinson- 
Patman Act has imposed upon him a 
burden of proof whenever the plaintiff 
has established a prime facie case. Like- 
wise the defendant at common law as in 
cases arising under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act has imposed upon him the 
burden of proof when he seeks to take 
advantage of any affirmative defense. 
For example, in a price-discrimination 
case under the Robinson-Patman Act the 
defendant has available to him the op- 
portunity of utilizing as affirmative de- 
fenses the showing that the alleged dif- 
ferences in prices made only due allow- 
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ance for differences in costs or of show- 
ing that the lower price of the alleged 
discriminatory price was made in good 
faith to meet an equally low price of a 
competitor. Of course, as already noted, 
the burden of proof establishing either 
of those affirmative defenses is upon the 
defendant. At common law in a bodily 
injury case based upon negligence and 
where the element of contributory negli- 
gence is allowed as an affirmative de- 
fense to overcome a prima facie case of 
the plaintiff, the burden of proving the 
element of contributory negligence is 
upon the defendant. The same rule ap- 
plies in cases of bailment at common 
law. For example, where the bailee re- 
turns the goods in a damaged condition 
and with no explanation as to their in- 
jury, it has been held that the burden 
is upon him to show that he had used 
due care in the use of the goods as pro- 
vided for in the bailment. Even in crim- 
inal cases both at common law and under 
criminal codes where homicide is excused 
as a matter of self-defense, mistake of 
fact, or otherwise, the burden of proving 
the basis for the excuse is upon the 
defendant. 

Nothing in H. R. 11 or S. 11 would 
operate to shift the burden of proof from 
the plaintiff to the defendant. There 
would remain upon the plaintiff in price- 
discrimination cases arising under the 
Robinson-Patman Act the burden of 
proving either a prima facie or a conclu- 
sive case. One thing that would be re- 
quired if H. R. 11 or S. 11 should be passed 
would be the imposition upon the plain- 
tiff of a higher degree of proof respect- 
ing effects in the event the defendant 
should raise the affirmative defense of 
good faith. That is to say that if the de- 
fendant should put forth proof of the 
affirmative defense of good faith, then it 
would be encumbent upon the plaintiff 
to prove that the effect of the alleged 
discrimination would be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create mo- 
nopoly in any line of commerce. Pre- 
viously it was thought that the only thing 
that the plaintiff need do in order to 
overcome any such defense would be to 
show that the effect of the alleged dis- 
crimination would be to injure, destroy, 
or prevent competition with any person 
who either grants or knowingly receives 
the benefit of such discrimination or with 
the customers of either of them. Of 
course, one further effect of the passage 
of H. R. 11 or S. 11 would be to deny to 
the defendant the benefit of the good 
faith defense when the plaintiff showed 
that the effect of the alleged discrimina- 
tion would be to substantially lessen the 
competition or tend to create a monopoly. 
As the law stands now, when the defend- 
ant has carried his burden of proof and 
shown good faith, he is absolutely ex- 
cused from the application of the law 
even though the effect of his diserimma- 
tion in prices would be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly. 

In view of the foregoing it is difficult to 
understand why some lawyers who op- 
pose H. R. 11 and S. 11 are so unlawyer- 
like and reckless as to charge that the 
effect of the passage of H. R. 11 or of S. 11 
would be to require the defendant in a 
price-discrimination case under the Rob- 
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inson-Patman Act to prove his innocence. 
They argue that the effect of this pro- 
posed legislation would be to shift the 
burden of proof in Robinson-Patman Act 
cases to the defendants. That is utter 
nonsense. Lawyers with ability have 
argued such nonsense. Therefore, one 
must believe that they know their argu- 
ment is nonsense. 

H. R. 11 IS NEEDED TO PROTECT SMALL AND INDE=- 
PENDENT MANUFACTURERS FROM DESTRUC- 
TIVE PRICE DISCRIMINATION, OTHERWISE 
THEIR DAYS ARE NUMBERED. OPPONENTS 
WEAPON IS ATTEMPT TO CONFUSE, ALTHOUGH 
ISSUE SIMPLE 
Mr. Speaker, during the 84th Congress 

when representatives of hundreds of 

thousands of small and independent 
businessmen were pleading for the pas- 
sage of H, R. 11, the equality-of-oppor- 
tunity bill, opponents argued that those 
who wished the bill passed included only 
retailers and distributors. It was argued 
that small and independent manufac- 
turers would not benefit from the passage 
of the legislation. It was argued that 
small and independent manufacturers 
were not interested in the passage of the 
legislation. Those arguments disregard 
and ignore the facts. Small and inde- 
pendent manufacturers are now com- 

plaining and have complained over- a 

period of years about how giant corpora- 

tions discriminate in price and thereby 
load competition and create monopo- 
es. 

On March 19, 1956, I pointed out— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 
4, pages 5096 and 5097—how a few giant 
corporations engaged in the distribution 
of bakery products on a nationwide basis 
were using the practice of price discrimi- 
nation to destroy local manufacturing 
bakers and thereby eliminate competi- 
tion and create monopolistic conditions. 
I inquired then how many Members 
knew that small manufacturing bakers 
in their districts were being destroyed as 
a result of price discrimination. 

The House Small Business Committee 
had heard sworn testimony from a num- 
ber of independent manufacturing 
bakers who had been doing business in 
various parts of the Middle West. They 
all described a desperate situation in 
their areas resulting from the discrimi- 
natory tactics of a few nationwide cor- 
porations. Likewise, the House Small 
Business Committee had received a peti- 
tion signed by 48 wholesale manufactur- 
ing bakers located in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, and a number of other 
nearby States—praying for relief from 
discriminatory practices which were 
being carried on by giant corporations in 
their areas. 

On March 8, 1956—ConGRESSIONAL 
Record, volume 102, part 4, page 4346— 
and on March 13, 1956—ConcREssIONAL 
Record, volume 102, part 4, page 4635— 
I explained how the Supreme Court 
in deciding the Standard Oil case 
in 1951, Three Hundred and Fortieth 
United States Reports, page 231, had 
so interpreted the Robinson-Patman 
Act as to permit these destructive price 
discrimination practices and how that 
loophole would be plugged by H. R. 11. 
It appears that the Members took those 
matters into account when they were 
called upon to consider and vote on H. R. 
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11 on June 11, 1956, because it was on 
that date that the House voted its ap- 
proval of H. R. 11 by a vote of 393 to 3. 

Currently, representatives of giant 
corporations who are opposing H. R. 11 
again are arguing that H. R. 11 will not 
help the small and independent manu- 
facturers and the small manufacturers 
are not interested in its passage. Again 
we refute those arguments by reference 
to the facts. 


SMALL FOOD PROCESSORS AND CANNERS WANT 
AND NEED H. R. 11 


On February 4, 1957, I placed in the 
Recor at page 1516 a copy of a letter a 
food processor and canner wrote me un- 
der date of January 23, 1957. In that 
letter the president of that small and 
independent firm pointed out that in 
1954 there were 1,911 canning firms listed 
in the directory of the National Canners 
Association. By the close of 1955, 581 
of those, or 30 percent, had gone out of 
business. That represented not merely 
canning plants but canning firms. That 
high rate of mortality of small-business 
firms was attributed to the practices and 
conditions we are attempting to remedy 
through the passage of H. R. 11. 

Incidentally, since I have made refer- 
ence to the canning industry, I would 
like to call attention to a statement 
which was made in a letter which was 
addressed to one of the Members on 
March 15, 1957, by one of his small-busi- 
ness constituents. In that series of cor- 
respondence the Member had stated that 
he was confused because of the argu- 
ments which were being made by rep- 
resentatives of giant corporations that 
H. R. 11 would not help small manu- 
facturers. In the letter oi March 15, 
1957, the constituent wrote: 


I can well understand that you and other 
Congressmen are confused. I lived with the 
Robinson-Patman Act for 7 years. I played 
a role in litigation involving this act. I 
went to work for a citrus canner in Florida 
in 1936 starting out as a bookkeeper at $20 
per week. in 3 years, by virtue of endless 
hours of work and wholehearted application 
to my work I wound up second high man 
in the company, who at that time was the 
fourth largest canner of citrus juices in Flor- 
ida. I had a brilliant future in front of me. 
Then we were discriminated against by 
American Can Co. We fought them tooth 
and nail and litigation involving the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States twice, the first 
time getting one of those famous 4 to 4 
decisions. My company won their suit 
against American Can and I believe that I 
am right when I say it is the only time 
that damages have been awarded under this 
act. However, that company is now bank- 
rupt, going to the wall in 1952 and with it 
went the future I had worked so hard to 
carve out for myself. The cost of fighting 
American Can Co, was too much and con- 
tributed in a large measure to destruction of 
this company. 

Now I am in business for myself and I 
am faced with the same danger of having 
the ground cut out from under me. Be- 
lieve me, sir, I know what these big com- 
panies can do if they have a mind to. I 
do not contend that all big companies do 
act that way or that bigness in itself is an 
evil. 


SMALL AND INDEPENDENT PROCESSORS IN THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY WANT AND NEED H. R, 11 
Under Gate of March 8, 1957, the Arm- 

strong Creamery Co. of Wichita, Kans., 
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wrote a letter to Members of Congress 
and to Members of the Senate in which 
price discrimination practices of the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp. were out- 
lined. That up-to-date instance of price 
discrimination was described by the 
Armstrong Creamery Co. as follows: 


Recently the National Dairies Division 
(Sealtest) at Kansas City lowered the price 
of ice cream 25 cents per gallon throughout 
this area. Discounts and all other factors 
considered, this new price is lower than 97 
percent of the sales volume in the area before 
Sealtest lowered the price. This low price 
makes it impossible for any dairy to sell ice 
cream at a profit, and if continued very long 
will force a number of independent plants 
out of business. At the same time Sealtest 
has been raising prices in other areas where 
competitive situations are as bad, or worse, 
than they are here. 

The plain fact is that through ineptness 
and mismanagement, Sealtest has lost a lot 
of volume in the past few years and has taken 
this method of regaining their position. 
Right now they can use the excuse that they 
are meeting the price of the 3 percent of the 
volume which was sold at a cutthroat figure 
(and which will always be sold that way). 

Of course Sealtest’s profits in other areas 
will more than carry the losses they will take 
in this one. 


The letter of the Armstrong Creamery 
Co. concluded as have many others I have 
received from small and independent 
business concerns in a plea for the pas- 
sage of H. R. 11. The closing words of 
that letter were: 


It is the only salvation for a great number 
of independent businesses. 


Since H. R. 11 is designed to eliminate 
destructive price discriminations which 
substantially lessen the competition and 
tend to create monopoly, who are those 
opposing it and why? 

Most big business concerns such as 
National Dairy Products Corp. and the 
giant major oil companies are opposed 
to the passage of H. R. 11. Need we 
discuss the details of why when we have 
before us examples of the practice of 
price discrimination such as the one 
outlined by the Armstrong Creamery 
Company of Wichita, Kans. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF GIANT CORPORATIONS 
PROPAGANDIZE AGAINST H. R. 11 BUT DO NOT 
CONVINCE ALL SMALL MANUFACTURERS THAT 
H. R. 11 Is NOT NEEDED 


A few days ago a small and independ- 
ent fountain pen manufacturer sent 
me a copy of a letter in which it was 
stated: 


I wish to submit the following statement 
for the consideration of your committee in 
regard to Senate bill No. 11 which is de- 
signed (I understand) to eliminate the 
good faith defense under the Robinson- 
Patman Anti-Price Discrimination Act. 

I have received several bulletins from 
our association, Fountain Pen & Mechani- 
cal Pencil Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
which have presented several arguments 
against Senate bill No. 11. 

I have also received a memo prepared by 
the NAM law department arguing against 
this legislation. 

So far I have not yet received, or at least 
read any arguments in favor of this legisla- 
tion; however, after studying the arguments 
against it, I wish, as a small manufacturer, 
to go on record as favoring some such bill 
as Senate bill No. 11. 

As I understand it, according to the Su- 
preme Court’s Indiana Standard decision, a 
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seller can now lower his price to one or more 
customers without necessarily having to 
make comparable reductions to all cus- 
tomers where this is done in so-called good 
faith to meet a lower price offered to such 
customers by a competitor. 

Regardless of the reason, I feel that it is 
unfair discrimination for a manufacturer or 
distributor to make price discriminations be- 
tween his customers providing those custom- 
ers are performing the same basic function 
for him as a manufacturer or distributor. To 
allow this so-called good faith defense to 
stand, in effect, nullifies the purpose of the 
Robinson-Patman Antiprice Discrimination 
Act and would not only allow definite price 
discrimination by the manufacturer, but 
would tend to foster monopoly, and in time 
curtail competition between manufacturers. 

To illustrate my point, let me cite a hypo- 
thetical case. Suppose that the ballpoint pen 
refill market is dominated by one large manu- 
facturer who produces and sells practically 
all of the ballpoint pen refills on the market 
(this is strictly a hypothetical case). Now 
suppose that some new small manufacturer 
is interested in entering this field. The new 
small company sets up to produce a superior 
product in very limited quantities. Let us 
presume that all he needs is one large cus- 
tomer to take care of his immediate market 
needs, and so he goes to a large chain and 
offers them his refill at a price below cost of 
the refills of the large manufacturer. If the 
large manufacturer is allowed to make price 
concessions to the large chain which it is not 
required to make to other customers, it can 
freeze the new and smaller company out of 
the market without ever greatly disturbing 
its overall profit picture. On the other hand, 
if by law, the large manufacturer is required 
to make the same reduction to its other cus- 
tomers, he may decide that profitwise, it is 
better to allow the new and smaller company 
a small piece of the market. 

Such a step, I believe, would help create 
competition in the manufacturing field of 
ballpoint refills and thereby leave this sec- 
tion of our economy in a healthier condition. 


H. R. 11 PROTECTS HOMETOWN INDUSTRIES AND 
HOMETOWN MERCHANTS 


I have called your attention to only a 
few of the many instances in which price 
discrimination is being used to destroy 
small and independent manufacturers. 
Corporations doing a nationwide busi- 
ness are using the evil practice of price 
discrimination to destroy the local home- 
town industries.. Therefore, as I have 
pointed out on many occasion, H. R. 11 is 
intended to protect not only the home- 
town merchants but also the hometown 
industries. Our local hometown indus- 
tries are entitled to protection from un- 
fair and predatory trade practices, just 
as our hometown merchants should be 
protected in their rights to buy their 
goods, wares, and merchandise from 
General Motors, General Mills, General 
Electric, or General Foods, under the 
same terms and conditions that the 
chainstore across the street is permitted 
to buy its goods, wares, and merchandise 
from the same seller, 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S 
PROPOSED BUDGET 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr.BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, although the 
size of the administration’s proposed 
budget is repugnant to all of us, it at 
least served one useful purpose: The 
general public, which heretofore has 
never shown particular concern about 
the fiscal orgies created by a budget de- 
partment which speaks only in astro- 
nomical figures, is at last bestirring itself 
to action against what is finally recog- 
nized as a literal Frankenstein. 

Previous budgets presented to this leg- 
islative body have, so far as I can recall, 
never been quite so far out of line as to 
provide such a resounding jolt to the 
most apathetic of our taxpayers. The 
multi-billion-dollar monster here before 
us is, on its own recognizance, as menac- 
ing as an enemy lurking on the outside. 
Our taxpayers immediately sense the in- 
vidious characteristics, and they rise in 
protest. 

It has been my experience over the 
past several weeks, and I find in talking 
with a number of my colleagues that par- 
allel circumstances are prevailing in their 
offices, to receive scores of letters from 
constituents who never before have been 
inspired—or at least have not given ex- 
pression to such impulse—to get in touch 
with my office on any major issues. I be- 
lieve that I can speak for most Members 
of Congress in observing here that we 
deeply appreciate correspondence which 
reflects the constructive views of those 
citizens whom we represent. I would be 
less than frank to admit that in my 5 
years in Washington I have been con- 
fronted with a number of proposals 
which, after the deepest study, have been 
decided by only the most delicate shade 
of evidence or conviction. In these in- 
stances a Congressman must weigh every 
factor and he must pray for divine guid- 
ance. It is at such times that Congress- 
men, who, being human, are not 
equipped with the extrasensory powers 
that preclude error, rely heavily upon the 
opinions of their constituents. 

The letters I have been receiving in 
respect to the unreasonable budget now 
before us have come from unselfish citi- 
zens seeking only to protect this Nation 
from the potential economic catastrophe 
inherent in this unwieldly and repelling 
fiscal mostrosity. While my innate 
sense of economy and my ordinary bus- 
iness experience prompted automatic re- 
sistance the moment the budget was sent 
down from the White House, I have, 
nevertheless, been greatly encouraged by 
the deluge of mail that has come from all 
walks of life confirming my analysis of 
the projected Federal expenditures for 
fiscal 1957-58. I am also happy to note 
that similar opposition is being raised by 
patriotic, civic, business, and labor or- 
ganizations whose memberships are 
equally alarmed over the extravagance 
and growing deficit that are in the mak- 


ing. 

Recently, the Charlestown Rotary had 
the pleasure, on March 1, of hearing an 
address by Mr. Robert Witschey, a resi- 
dent of Charleston and immediate past 
vice president of the American Institute 
of Accountants. Mr. Witschey spoke on 
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the subject of taxes, and his remarks 
were so enlightening that I am sure my 
colleagues would enjoy perusing them. 
I therefore ask to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the remarks made 
by Mr. Witschey. 

GOVERNMENT ON CREDIT 


(Address by Robert E. Witchey Before the 
Charleston Rotary, March 1, 1957) 

Gentlemen, on the occasion of my first 
appearance before this club about a year ago, 
I tried, by illustration, to point up some- 
thing of the nature and the magnitude of 
our present tax load. Today I am back at 
the same old stand because I anr just as con- 
cerned, perhaps more so, about the fiscal 
policies of Government than I was a year 


0. 

Just a few weeks back one of our most 
responsible Cabinet members—a man who 
has sacrificed much to serve in a difficult 
position in Government—made the com- 
ment to the effect that if we could not in 
peacetime find ways of reducing the budget, 
then we were in for serlous trouble ahead. 
Immediately the charge of irresponsibility 
was thrown at him from every direction. 
Now I am beginning to wonder if my own 
outlook on the present budget and my alarm 
over the tax load necessary to underwrite 
it, is not old fashioned and obsolete. Per- 
haps I have not kept pace with the rapidly 
changing times and conditions of our gen- 
eration, But gentlemen when I realize that 
a quarter of our productive capacity is re- 
quired to govern us, and when responsible 
men intimate that there is little hope of re- 
trenchment in the near future, and hardly a 
chance that we can pay something on our 
debts, then I begin to wonder how it hap- 
pened that in our lifetime we got into this 
situation. 

Much of the change over this span is ob- 
vious. Each time I travel up along the Ohio 
River I can see evidence of those changes. 
I have seen the tremendous industrial com- 
plex developed in the Ohio and Kanawha 
Valleys. However, the real changes that 
have taken place in our lifetime are much 
deeper and of much greater significance, 
This is the change in the thinking and the 
attitudes of people. 

If I were to try to symbolize our half-cen- 
tury with 1 or 2 words I think I would use 
the term “nuclear fission.” This term seems 
to signify to me the peak of our scientific 
achievement up to this time. Ours has been 
a half century of putting together sometimes 
seemingly unrelated bits of knowledge to 
provide something new for the benefit of 
mankind, 

A littie knowledge of a force called elec- 
tricity and how it is transported has made 
the candle forever obsolete except as a cen- 
terpiece on the dining table. 

A little knowledge of electrical impulses 
sends our voices winging throughout the 
world without need for wires. To that 
knowledge we coupled an almost forgotten 
bit of information about a scanning disc, 
and now we send images of people and events 
along with their voices and sounds. 

We have unhitched the horse from the 
wagon and in his place have set an engine, 
To a knowledge of aerodynamics we have 
added motors that men might mount on 
wings as the eagle. We lengthened a day's 
journey from 25 miles to 3,000 miles. 

We took a little knowledge of bacteria and 
viruses, added some knowledge of chemistry 
and produced sulfa drugs and penicillin and 
other antibiotics which one day may play 
a major role in wiping disease from the face 
of the earth. We learned to transfer blood 
from one individual to another—we length- 
ened the lifespan 50 percent. 

We have discarded completely a way of 
life that had seemed entirely adequate since 
the first recollection of man, 
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Now we talk of strange new wonders to 
come—unlimited sources of solar and nuclear 
energy—unlimited supplies of raw materials 
synthesized from the sea and from the air— 
islands launched into outer space to serve 
as rest stops on our trips to the moon. 

Political democracy now undertakes to pro- 
vide full employment, equality of oppor- 
tunity, rising standards of living and a fair 
distribution of the fruits of production to 
all those who contribute to their creation. 

In our half century world wars have been 
fought and more are yet to be fought, unless 
we recognize quickly that masses of people 
who now see the possibility of freedom from 
poverty and pain will not let anything or 
anyone stand in their way of achieving it— 
nor can they be bought off with dollars. 

Instead of the term nuclear fission to de- 
scribe our changing times, perhaps a better 
world is revolution. We are be g to 
realize now that we are living in a revolu- 
tion—a revolution that properly managed 
could, perhaps, provide a high standard of 
living for every person in the world—feed 
those who have known only hunger—cure 
those who have known only disease—free 
those who have know peonage. 

We are also beginning to realize that living 
in a revolution is a difficult business. Only 
those governments will survive who show the 
greatest resourcefulness—the greatest ca- 
pacity to adapt quickly to rapidly changing 
conditions—who have best planned to meet 
change—who have been least willing to ac- 
cept blindly all of the illusory promises that 
revolution holds out. 

The manifestations of great change in our 
time are nowhere more apparent than in the 
fiscal policies of our Government and in our 
conception of its place in our economy. At 
the turn of the century, the total expendi- 
tures of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments combined were about $114 billion. In 
the fiscal year 1956 all governmental units 
in the United States spent more than $100 
billion, 

The significance of this increase can be 
better understood if we compare Govern- 
ment spending with the total amount of all 
spending in the economy. Fifty years ago, 
the Federal, State, and local governments 
spent about $1 out of every $15 that was spent 
in the United States. Now all Government 
expenditures account for $1 out of every $4 
spent. 

Much of the increase is of course the result 
of international struggle and distrust. Na- 
tional defense expenditures are now 
at the rate of about $40 billion a year, and 
we are told that they are likely to increase 
in the future. But Government spending on 
other things have also increased at the State 
and local levels as well as the Federal level. 

The States and municipalities have con- 
centrated mainly on their traditional sery- 
ice—education, roads, police and fire protec- 
tion, sewerage and water, health and wel- 
fare—services that have to be expanded as 
the population and economy grow. 

The Federal Government, on the other 
hand, has entered into many new fields. So- 
cial insurance, social welfare programs, as- 
sistance to farmers and small-business men, 
veterans’ services and benefits, aid to foreign 
countries, highway construction, public 
power, urban renewal and redevelopment, 
disaster relief—all of these and many other 
Federal programs were either nonexistent 50 
years ago or were minute as compared to to- 
day’s activities. 

What few people realize is that in recent 
years, none of the rise in Government ex- 
penditures is attributable to defense activi- 
ties. Between fiscal years 1952 and 1956, 
total cash expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment increased from $68 billion to $72.6 
billion. Expenditures for national security 
programs declined $3.5 billion during this 
period, while other expenditures rose $8.1 
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billion. State and local expenditures in- 
creased almost $9 billion at the same time— 
from $20.9 billion to about $30 billion. 

Thus we find expenditures for nondefense 

at all levels of government in- 
creased more than $17 billion in the last 4 
fiscal years—an average increase of $4.25 
billion a year. 

I would not quarrel with the thesis that 
some of these programs are desirable under 
present-day conditions, but I insist that 
many others are debatable. But whether or 
not you and I think each program is neces- 
sary or essential, it seems to me that it is 
extremely important that everybody recog- 
nize that their cost is great. 

Now we are faced with the largest Federal 
budget in our history, some $71 billion. I 
take some comfort in the fact that Congress 
has already found ways of reducing expendi- 
tures that are said to amount to somewhere 
between 2 and 3 percent of this budget. But 
I offer this unqualified opinion—if we can- 
not, in our present economy, when incomes 
are at an alltime high, find ways of cur- 
tailing our national debt—find ways of re- 
ducing our tax burden, then eventually ways 
will be found that will be otherwise disas- 
trous to our economy. 

No matter how good or how desirable the 
programs for social benefits may be, we must 
consider that government already is costing 
a man with a family of three, earning $4,500 
a year, about $1,350 in taxes. As his income 
increases, the percentage of that income re- 
quired to finance his government increases 
correspondingly or perhaps in greater 
amount. We are then living up our sub- 
stance to the last penny without thought of 
paying our debts. I submit that we are en- 
joying luxuries which we cannot afford, and 
yet, the trend is to expand governmental 
service rather than curtail it. 

It seems to me that American industry is 
dropping rapidly most of the appendages of 
old world capitalism. It has discarded the 
notion that labor, like materials, was just 
another commodity in the production proc- 
ess. American industry has in the main now 

its social obligations. However, 
I keep wondering if, over the past quarter 
of a century, government has not become 
infiltrated more and more with old world 
notions of social justice? Has the mass of 
our people come to believe, without realizing 
that they believe, that nothing belongs to 
anybody—or, to put it another way, every- 
thing belongs to everybody? Have we come, 
little by little, to accept a philosophy that 
each man is entitled to a share of the total 
production, replacing the old-fashioned idea 
that he was only entitled to the fruits of his 
own production? 

Absurd as it sounds, our present tax law 
fs based on exactly that premise. It is built 
on the concept that every man should pay 
according to his ability and every man should 
share according to his need. The ultimate 
result of an extension of such a philosophy 
is, of course, a complete communal sharing of 
all the wealth. In such an atmosphere, our 
system of government cannot exist. If the 
idea seems a wild one, just bear in mind that 
government now employs 10 million of our 
employables—that's 15 percent. Govern- 
ment now spends 25 percent of our income. 

Surely, I must have failed to keep pace 
with changing times because I still accept 
as wisdom the almost forgotten words “the 
power to tax is the power to destroy.” 

And for some reason I still cling to the 
old-fashioned notion that the four basic 
maxims or principles of a sound tax structure 
have not changed since Adam Smith first 
enunciated them: 

1. Ability to pay—That is in proportion to 
the protection each enjoys from government. 

2. Certainty—The tax should be certain 
and not arbitrary and the time and manner 
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of payment must be clear to the contributor 
and to every other person. 

8. Convenience of payment—The tax 
should be levied at the time and in the man- 
ner in which it is most likely to be convenient 
for the contributor to pay it. 

4. Minimum cost of collection—The tax 
should take out and keep out of the pockets 
of the people as little as possible over and 
above what it brings into the Public Treasury. 

In our present tax rules I see these prin- 
ciples but dimly. Ability to pay? A tax- 
load of 30 percent of the income of a low 
income taxpayer is far beyond ability to pay. 
A tax that takes 90 percent, or, in certain 
instances, more of high bracket income is no 
longer ability to pay but confiscation. More 
and more we read or hear that such high 
rates are breeding dishonesty in the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. We read that some are com- 
ing around to the notion that the only way to 
get an even break with the collector is to cut 
corners on the tax return. 

Certainly—not arbitrary? For many tax- 
payers, who have income sources other than 
salaries, achieving certainty of income-tax 
liability is impossible until the 3-year stat- 
ute of limitations has passed or until the 
return has been examined some 2 years or 
more after it has been filed. In case of 
dispute, where the taxpayer feels that he is 
right, final determination of his tax might 
not be made for years. Certainty? You and 
I have no sure way of knowing all of the 
hundreds of taxes we pay—nor whether we 
pay too little or too much. 

Complex as the revenue laws are, no busi- 
nessman can feel assured that his tax has 
been fairly determined, that legitimate de- 
ductions will always be allowed. In such a 
situation he is of necessity going to be faced, 
at times, with an arbitrary decision of the 
collection agency. Just as excessively high 
rates may breed dishonesty so does com- 
plexity breed a kind of dishonesty in collec- 
tion procedures—blackjack collection of a 
tax that is supposed to be self-assessed. 
This is no criticism of collection agents, who, 
by and large, do an excellent job under diffi- 
cult conditions. It is to say that collection 
procedures will grow progressively more ar- 
bitrary. Deficiencies will be assessed without 
reason, except that most taxpayers will settle 
for something rather than go to court. If 
that does happen—and it could—then tax 
collection becomes extortion. 

Convenience of payment? Here I must 
admit that a great deal has been done to 
assist the taxpayer in getting his taxes paid— 
particularly his income taxes. 

Minimum cost of collection? Here too a 
good job has been done especially of the 
income tax. 

Gentlemen, everyone seems to believe that 
taxes are too high. All thinking men are 
alarmed that governmental budgets that 
take 25 percent of all income make no pro- 
vision to curtail a debt that has reached its 
legal limit. There is growing concern that 
our Government exists from day to day 
without thought that there could be an eco- 
nomic disaster as well as a military one. 

If I am not completely behind the times 
if there is validity to my concern over the 
current spiralling of Government expendi- 
tures—what is the solution to these prob- 
lems? Any answers I might give certainly 
carry little weight of knowledgeable author- 
ity but these things I believe: 

1. That we must rid ourselves of the long- 
held idea that it necessarily costs more to 
administer governmental operations than to 
administer like operations in business. 

2. That we must somehow realize that de- 
sirable as many social programs may be, 
there are definite limits to how much we can 
afford to pay for them. 

3. That we should reaffirm the principle 
that the traditional services of government 
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are still its primary functions and that re- 
sponsibility even for these should be largely 
with the State or smaller governmental units. 

4. That we should recognize promptly that 
if we cannot find ways to curtail the public 
debt, then we must accept it as a permanent 
obligation until the time it is repudiated. 

5. That we must discard the notion that 
waste, inefficiency, and duplication are un- 
avoidable facts of government. 

6. That we should discontinue the policy 
of finding more and more ways to find tax 
dollars. These become the hidden taxes— 
the most insidious and the most dangerous— 
that drive the total tax load beyond safe 
limits without forewarning to the taxpayer. 

7. That we must somehow make clear to 
every taxpayer the actual taxload he bears— 
not only to the high tax-bracket taxpayer 
but to the man who makes $4,500 and out of 
it pays $375 of Federal income tax and $800 
or $900 in other taxes—that each taxpayer 
works the first 3 to 4 mouths each year of 
his life for Government. 

8. And last that we need to take drastic 
action even—risking the danger of some 
economic disruption. It sounds good to say 
that a budget should be reviewed item by 
item to relate it to the value received. But 
studied in this manner each item seems im- 
portant and needed and the end result is 
little or no correction. 

The only effective way yet found to sub- 
stantially curtail governmental expenditures 
is to cut back the source of available rev- 
enues. If that sounds like an irresponsible 
conclusion, then I ask you you, Has there ever 
been any other way devised to do the job? 
The practical effect of revenue cuts is the 
elimination of the waste and of the least 
efficient. 

Many thinking men believe that a sharp 
slash in revenues—say 5 or 10 percent— 
would have a serious impact on our economy. 
Of course it would. But gentlemen, there 
isn’t an easy way out. For a quarter of a 
century we have been racing as rapidly as 
we could back to the very things that the 
drafters of our Constitution were to 
guard against. I suspect that the road back 
to Government we can afford may be con- 
siderably rougher. 

Gentlemen, if you have accepted my re- 
marks as a critique of one administration 
or another you have missed the point, I 
have been talking about careless citizen- 
ship—greedy citizenship, I have been talk- 
ing about you and me who have permitted— 
who have often demanded that Government 
take over in our lifetime powers and func- 
tions that should have remained the respon- 
sibility of individual enterprise and initi- 
ative. 

Let us face the situation honestly—if we 
are unwilling to reassume those responsi- 
bilities quickly, at whatever cost, then we 
have no alternative but to continue drifting 
with the trend of our times until the term 
democracy is just a word to remember. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Roseson of Virginia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Harrison of Virginia), for 
today, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

= Batey for 20 minutes on Thursday 
ne 
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Mr. BENTLEY for 10 minutes on Thurs- 
day, April 4. 

Mr. Byrp for 10 minutes on to- 
day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. KEE. 

Mr. Reep and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. 

Mr. HILIIxds (at the request of Mr, 
Taser) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PATMAN. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri and to include 
a speech by Senator Stuart SYMINGTON. 

Mr. Jonas, his remarks in Committee 
of the Whole today and to include a 
table. 

Mr. Epmonpson and to include a 
speech. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 42. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of the 
San Angelo Federal reclamation project, 
Texas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 44. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to exchange certain lands in 
the State of New Mexico; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

S. 78. An act to provide for the main- 
tenance and operation of the bridge to be 
constructed over the Potomac River from 
Jones Point, Va. to Maryland; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 812. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 with respect to price support for 
extra long staple cotton; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

S. 1442. An act to facilitate the regula- 
tion, control, and eradication of plant pests; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1679. An act to increase the special as- 
sistance authorization available to the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association for the 
purchase of mortgages insured under title 
VIII of the National Housing Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. J. Res. 39. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the construction of certain water-con- 
servation projects to provide for a more ade- 
quate supply of water for irrigation pur- 
poses in the Pecos River Basin, New Mexico 
and Texas; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5866. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 
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BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on March 29, 1957, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R. 4090. An act to provide a 15-month 
extension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise-tax rates. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 2, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


677. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1957 in the amount of $38,000 for the 
legislative branch and $7,500 for the judi- 
ciary (H. Doc. No. 144); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

678. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the annual report relating to 
the awards for a Young American Medal for 
Bravery, and a Young American Medal for 
Service, pursuant to the act of August 3, 
1950 (64 Stat. 397-398); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

679. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the case of 
Michael Angelo Valentine, A-4456271, involv- 
ing suspension of deportation under the pro- 
visions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952, and requesting that it be re- 
turned to the jurisdiction of this Service; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

680. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to certain cases 
involving suspension of deportation under 
the provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, and requesting that 
they be returned to the jurisdiction of this 
Service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

681. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a report 
of two violations of overobligations of funds, 
pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended, subsection (i) (2); to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

682. A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting the Ninth Annual Report on the 
National Industrial Reserve, pursuant to sec- 
tion 12 of the National Industrial Reserve 
Act of 1948, Public Law 883, 80th Congress; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

683. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
a proposed amendment to the Small Business 
Act of 1953, which would establish the Small 
Business Administration as a permanent 
agency; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

684. A letter from the Director, 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts for 1956, and the 
Annual Report of the Judicial Proceedings 
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of the United States for 1956, pursuant to 
section 604 (a) (4) of Title 28 of the United 
States Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 3476. A bill to facilitate the regula- 
tion, control, and eradication of plant pests; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 289). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Committee 
on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 290. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry executive 
departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6127. A bill to provide means of 
further securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 291). Referred to the Committee 
8 Whole House on the State of the 

on. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 6534. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to take possession of the 
naval oil-shale reserves and to experiment in 
the extraction of synthetic liquid fuels from 
oil shale in the interest of national security; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 6535. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposal of fed- 
erally owned property at obsolescent canal- 
ized waterways, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. R. 6536. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act so as to provide for 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain escapees and expellees who, because of 
persecution, have fled from any Communist 
country or country within the general area 
of the Middle East; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 6537. A bill to authorize the disposi- 
tion of certain obsolete and excess property 
to the United States Volunteer Lifesaving 
Corps; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 6538. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act with 
respect to the determination of the cost- 
benefit ratio of works of improvement; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 6539. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (by request): 

H. R. 6540. A bill to amend the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act to 
permit the exchange of gem diamonds for 
industrial diamonds; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 6541. A bill to provide that the Sec- 

retary of Commerce shall be authorized to 
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furnish weather reports to certain air-pollu- 

tion-control agencies, and for other pur- 

poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce. ‘ 
By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 6542. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming to the town of 
Dayton, Wyo.; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6543. A bill to amend chapter 57 
of title 18 of the United States Code, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 6544. A bill to provide preference in 
staff reductions for those persons who have 
been awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, Distinguished Service Cross, or Navy 
Cross; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 6545. A bill to provide for the sus- 
pension of the vesting of alien property, and 
the liquidation of vested property, under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. R. 6546. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the act of May 29, 1944, entitled “An act to 
provide for the recognition of the services of 
the civilian officials and employees, citizens 
of the United States, engaged in and about 
the construction of the Panama Canal,” to 
certain additional civilian officers and em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 6547. A bill to amend title 4 of the 
United States Code to provide that the per- 
mission thereby granted to States to impose 
sales and use taxes in Federal areas shall not 
apply in the case of certain national parks; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr, VINSON: 

H. R. 6548. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as regards persons in the medical, 
dental, and allied specialist categories; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BEAMER: 

H. R. 6549. A bill to authorize the Post- 
master General to provide mail delivery serv- 
ice to rural patrons by the most efficient and 
economical means possible, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHER: 

H. R. 6550, A bill to amend section 104 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
with reference to certain former members 
of the Armed Forces and their survivors; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R.6551. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Social Security Act to provide that 
moneys in the social-security trust funds 
may be invested in State and local obliga- 
tions issued to finance urban-renewal proj- 
ects, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 6552. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act. of 1944 to authorize the non- 
competitive acquisition of a competitive 
status, upon completion of a probationary 
period of service of 1 year or more, by any 
employee entitled to veteran preference with 
compensable service-connected disability of 
10 percent or more, and his wife or widow, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.J. Res. 293. Joint resolution relating to 

the inability of the President to discharge 
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the powers and duties of his office; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. KEATING: 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to cases where the 
President is unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 295. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the inability of 
the President to discharge the powers and 
duties of his ofice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 158. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the treatment of Jews in Egypt; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of the 70th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
to authorize the Corps of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, to undertake such sur- 
veys and investigations as may be necessary 
and appropriate to determine the feasibility 
of a commercial-barge channel in the Wabash 
River, III. and Ind., from its junction with 
the Ohio River to such upstream terminus 
as may be found advisable; and appropriate 
sufficient funds to the Corps of Engineers 
to enable early and expeditious prosecution 
of the investigation and studies; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Colorado, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to requesting the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Department 
of Agriculture to complete soil 2lassification 
thereby permitting immediate construc- 
tion of the Paonia project, Colorado; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States pnr- 
suant to article V of the Constitution of 
the United States for a convention for pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to pass legislation granting to the 
State of New Mexico and the other Western 
States all of the lands and minerals within 
their respective borders with the exception 
of lands within national parks, national 
monuments, national forests and lands 
utilized for national defense and for the 
promotion of aviation and agriculture; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to propose an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to the 
balancing of the budget; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate immediately the funds necessary 
so that, upon completion of the preliminary 
planning, construction of the John Day 
project by the Federal Government can be 
initiated immediately; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to take immediate action to improve 
and implement the present channel from 
Vancouver, Wash., to The Dalles, Oreg., by 
appropriating funds with which said chan- 
nel can be immediately dredged to the au- 
thorized depth and width to alleviate the 
present serious and hazardous condition of 
navigation in the Columbia River and its 
detrimental effect upon trade, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the general welfare; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Pres- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the fines and forefeitures col- 
lected in the United States commissioner's 
courts and United States district courts in 
Alaska, and requesting legislation permit- 
ting part of these funds to be covered into 
the general fund of the Territorial treasury 
for the purpose of meeting the expenses of 
the Territory in providing for the adminis- 
tration of justice in Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOW: 


H. R. 6553. A bill for the relief of Fernando 
Melendez; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 6554. A bill for the relief of Eleanor 
Mary Hinder; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 6555. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Cheung Nung Huang; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 6556. A bill for the relief of Viviana 
Petronio Hindy and Giuliana (Julianne) 
Petronio Hindy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6557. A bill for the relief of Marga 
Meszaros; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

H. R. 6558. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther Valasquez de Limon; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 6559. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Emma (Fiedler) Mahoney; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R. 6560. A bill for the relief of Koa Lim; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


187. By the SPEAKER: Petition of P. F. 
Morgan and others, Auburn, Wash., urging 
support of the bills H. R. 3974 and H. R. 
4677 respectively, pertaining to railroad re- 
tirement annuities; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

188. Also, petition of the secretary, the 
State Bar of California, San Francisco, Calif., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
relative to making an additional statement 
relating to a letter dated March 25, 1957, 
petition No. 176, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 27, 1957; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Statement by Hon. John Marshall Butler, 
of Maryland, on 12th Anniversary of 
Soviet Enslavement of Rumania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on 
March 6 last, 12 years had elapsed since 
the Soviet enslavement of the Rumanian 
Nation in 1945. Through overwhelming 
Soviet military and political pressure, 
Rumania is still occupied by Russian 
troops and is subjected to the suppression 
of all political and human rights, as well 
as to savage economic exploitation. In 
honor of the courageous people of Ru- 
mania, I ask unanimous consent to have 
a statement I have prepared printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


This sad day for 20 million souls, the 12th 
anniversary of Rumania’s enslavement by the 
Soviets on the 6th of March 1945, should 
bring to our minds more vividly the tragedy 
of modern slavery. 

Victim’s of Moscow’s aggressive expansion- 
ism and of international failures which 
abandoned the eastern part of Europe to the 
absolute rule of the Soviets, the Rumanians 
have proceeded far on the road to calvary. 

The starting point for this Rumanian 
drama was one of the most flagrant and 
brutal examples of interference and seizure 
of a free nation by the Soviets. The two im- 
portant witnesses reporting the circum- 
stances of the seizure, presented in the first 
documents forwarded by the Rumanian 
leaders to the United States authorities—the 
late General Radescu, former Prime Minister 
at the time of the seizure, and Mihail Far- 
easanu, head of the anti-Communist move- 
ment of the national liberal youth of 
Rumania—gave us a clear picture of what 
happened. In their declarations delivered 
respectively in Lisbon, August 26, 1947, and 
in Rome, August 19, 1947, they record the 
series of Soviet overt acts, ranging from 
press-censorship to terror and assassination, 
aimed at bringing the country under the heel 
of the Communist agents. 

“During the extremely trying period in 
which I held the premiership,” noted General 
Radescu, “Soviet troops have been indulging 
in looting and were Killing people at ran- 
dom. Every morning I used to receive reports 
showing the robberies and assassinations 
perpetrated during the preceding 24 hours.” 

Together with such conditions a Commu- 
nist armed force was built up, while massive 
reductions in the Rumanian Army and police 
were arbitrarily imposed. According to the 
erder received by the Communist leader 
Gheorghiu-Dej in Moscow in January 1945, 
a direct action for seizing the government was 
undertaken by the Communists on February 
24. They tried to assassinate the Prime 
Minister and take over the administration. 
This Communist coup not succeeding, Mos- 
cow sent Vishinsky with full powers to 
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forcibly install a Soviet stooge government, 
So, 2 weeks after the Yalta Declaration 
one of the signatories, Soviet Russia, was 
ruthlessly crushing the independence of a 
country with a brazen display of brute force. 
This is in fact what happened on February 
27, when Vishinsky delivered his ultimatum 
to King Michael. 

It is to the honor of the Rumanian people 
that, after 12 years of Communist terrorism, 
deportations, slave labor camps, religious 
persecution, and economic bleeding, their 
spirit of resistance is still strongly alive. I 
think it is proper for the Congress to salute 
the fight for freedom of a friendly nation and 
not forget her people’s ordeal, 


Six Billionth Ton of West Virginia Coal 
Will Be Mined During April 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the sixth bil- 
lionth ton of West Virginia coal will be 
mined during this month of April 1957, 
a significant moment in the economic 
progress of the beautiful State of West 
Virginia. 

Coal is one of America’s most versatile 
and precious minerals. It made possible 
the tremendous industrial revolution of 
our country in the past half century. 
Without this most basic fuel—the 
United States would still be the agrarian 
Nation of Thomas Jefferson’s time—a 
nation of small farmers and a limited 
national economy. Our tremendous 
production and consumption of electric 
power—the network of rails transvers- 
ing the country from ocean to ocean— 
the development of our great manufac- 
turing centers—our industrial might— 
came about because of the availability 
and production of coal. Without this 
miracle mineral America could not have 
successfully defended our way of life 
through our recent World Wars. 

Coal is West Virginia's principal in- 
dustry and the keystone of our State’s 
economy. 

Especially is the mining of the sixth 
billionth ton of West Virginia coal sig- 
nificant when we realize that West Vir- 
ginia still has recoverable deposits of 
over 52 billion tons. 

Coal was first. found in the West Vir- 
ginia section of the Appalachian Basin 
in 1750. Just 50 years later, in 1800, 
a few commercial mines commenced 
production in Brooke and Monongalia 
Counties in northern West Virginia. 

In 1863, the historic year in which 
West Virginia became the 35th State of 
the Union, West Virginia for the first 
time produced one-quarter million tons 
of bituminous coal annually. With the 
closing of the Civil War, West Virginia’s 


coal production rose rapidly, and by 

1869 our annual production first ex- 

ceeded 1 million tons. Following World 

War I, in the year 1923, West Virginia’s 

= production exceeded 100 million 
ns. 

There are workable seams of coal 
found in 49 of West Virgimia’s 55 coun- 
ties which include 37 counties with mines 
that are currently in production. In 
1931, West Virginia became the Nation’s 
chief producer of bituminous coal and 
has retained this distinction ever since. 
With our remaining recoverable deposits 
exceeding 52 billion tons—West Virginia 
will retain this leadership. 

It is interesting to note that West Vir- 
ginia will produce approximately 30 per- 
cent of the 516 million tons estivsated to 
be produced in United States cal mines 
this year. 

It is with a feeling of pardotiable pride 
that I have the honor to represent the 
Fifth District of West Virginia, the Na- 
tion’s second largest coal-producing Con- 
gressional district, which is currently 
mining nearly one-third of West Vir- 
ginia’s total annual output. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel it is entirely fitting 
to pause these few moments—to pay 
tribute and give justly due credit to the 
coal operator and the coal miner, who 
join together—each dependent upon the 
other—to accomplish this remarkable 
feat. Appropriate recognition goes also 
to the investor, the railroads, railroad 
Tabor, and our shipping industry, who 
make it possible to deliver this miracle 
mineral to its worldwide markets. I am 
proud, too, to recognize the manufac- 
turers and distributors of modern mining 
machinery who are bringing this im- 
portant medium of automation to the 
mining communities. It is a source of 
gratification that so many in this im- 
portant industry are centering their 
activities in my home city of Bluefield. 

I am pleased also to have this oppor- 
tunity to salute the electric utilities, cok- 
ing coal, steel and rolling mills, railroads, 
cement mills, and other industrial con- 
sumers of coal. 

In this atomic age our Nation’s de- 
mands will be for more and more elec- 
trie power, more steel, aluminum, chemi- 
eal products, and cement. This can only 
mean a demand for more and more coal. 
In addition, more and more people daily 
demand greater quantities of coal's es- 
sential byproducts such as: aspirin, vita- 
mins, ammonia, sulphur drugs, baking 
powder, perfume, lipstick, nylons, dye, 
detergents, phonograph records, film, 
plastics of all kinds, linoleum, synthetic 
rubber, synthetic gasoline, TNT, and 
many others. Those responsible for 
these byproducts are to be justly recog- 
nized. 

I feel it my duty to highly commend 
the members and the staff of the Coal 
Research Committee of the House of 
Representatives for the dedicated man- 
ner in which they have been engaged in 
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their extremely important work. I have 
full confidence that the final result of 
their labor will be of substantial benefit 
to the coal industry, as well as to every 
American citizen. Every American every 
day is dependent upon coal. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to 
work with all of those engaged in this 
basic industry. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, April 1957 is an im- 
portant month in the life of every Ameri- 
can citizen as we look to the future with 
full confidence. 


Report of President and Secretary of 
American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union for 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, as president 
of the American group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, I respectfully submit 
to the Congress of the United States my 
annual report for 1957, together with the 
report of Hon. Henry O. TALLE, secre- 
tary of the American group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union: p 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN GROUP, 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 1957 


Although no formal meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers has been held since 1955, the 
group met informally on many occasions 
since March of that year. In 1952, the by- 
laws were amended to elect officers to serve 
for each Congress rather on a yearly basis 
and this meeting today is to review the 
work of the past 2 years, as well as to elect 
officers for the duration of the 85th Con- 
gress. 

There have been four formal meetings of 
the Interparliamentary Union since our last 
official meeting. First, the council meeting 
in Rome; second, the 44th conference in 
Helsinki; third, the council meeting in 
Dubrovnik; and last the conference—the 
45th for the Interparliamentary Union—in 
Bangkok. 

We have had briefings at the Department 
of State or here on the Hill before each 
council meeting and conference. Because 
of the campaign in 1956, these briefings 
were only with those who could be in Wash- 
ington but we provided for it by a special 
report of the executive secretary, who for 2 
weeks previous to leaving for Bangkok repre- 
sented us in meetings abroad with the 
British, French, Swiss, and Italian groups, 
as well as a meeting with DeBlonay at bu- 
reau headquarters in Geneva. 

We have been represented, as well, by 
Congressman CooLEY, serving on the Union 
executive committee, for these last 4 years 
but since his term has now expired, we can 
have no representative on that committee 
elected until 1958. The place on that com- 
mittee is an extremely important one in 
relation to our position in the union and 
though the 1958 conference will not be 
obliged to elect a United States delegate, it 
is a position we have held almost con- 
tinuously in the Union since its inception. 

The theme of the conferences in 1955 and 
1956, as well of course of the council meet- 
ings, has veered from peaceful coexistence 
to the major subject of disarmament. We 
are required to report the actions of our 
Congress on the resolutions made at these 
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conferences and I am happy to say that over 
the 2 years and over the 9 years preceding 
them since we met in Cairo after World War 
II, we have always been able to report that 
we either already had the recommendations 
of the conference in force in our country 
before they were passed or that action was 
taken during the ensuing year to bring them 
into being. 

Unfortunately, I was not able to lead the 
delegation at Helsinki or Bangkok, but I have 
followed with intense interest the work of 
each conference as well as the Dubrovnik 
council meeting at which we were ably repre- 
sented by Senator RoBERTSON and our be- 
loved former president, Senator Alben Bark- 
ley. I should like to express here also my 
grateful thanks to Congressman TALLE, who 
took over the burden of acting as chairman 
at Helsinki and Bangkok. I should like to 
express my thanks, too, to Senator PURTELL, 
who acted for Congressman COOLEY at the 
postconference session of the executive com- 
mittee in Helsinki, where a further at- 
tempt was made to violate the expressed 
wishes of the council and the conference in 
the proposed admission of Communist China 
to the Union. 

The action of the executive committee 
meeting in Delhi in 1955, taking advantage 
of a bare quorum in which the presiding 
officer, Lord Stansgate, cast a vote for such 
recommendation, is a symptom in my opin- 
ion, of a far greater problem and conspiracy, 
in fact, to take over the Interparliamentary 
Union by Communist forces, representing the 
Soviet and her satellites. 

It was significant that at the Praesidium 
of the Soviet Republics in February 1955, 
that the word “Parliament” was first applied 
to the single-party assemblies of the Soviet 
and that shortly before and during that 
time, the offending ex-members of the Union, 
once independent governments, returned one 
by one to the fold of the Union, preparatory 
to the admission of the Soviet as a member 
at Helsinki in 1955. It is true that Spain 
and Liberia were admitted at the same time 
but the Soviet and its satellite, Albania, 
came in to complete the Soviet bloc, already 
returned to membership. 

The Union now stands at 51 member na- 
tions. It must include over 30 more nations 
to, in any way, balance the membership of 
the U. N., of which it is a part. In the ad- 
mission of Brazil and now Peru to the small 
Latin American group, we have a greater 
world representation as well, as in the ad- 
mission of Australia, New Zealand, and little 
countries like Laos and Cambodia and our 
neighbor, Canada, which has already taken 
steps to resume membership after almost 20 
years of absence from our conferences. In 
the words of our secretary general, member- 
ship has become more realistic but realism 
brings with it many new problems. 

My own view is that the Union, even with 
the menacing force of the Soviet bloc, is be- 
coming a more powerful voice in world 
affairs and so long as it remains a free body, 
presents many opportunities for the free 
world. It is an excellent place to make tests 
of world opinion and an excellent meeting 
ground for representative members of our 
Congress to gain an intimate knowledge of 
other points of view and to resolutely state 
our own positions clearly and unequivocally 
to members of other parliaments. 

For these reasons, I believe that the up- 
coming council meeting in Nice and the Lon- 
don conference in September are particu- 
larly important to us. Our Department of 
State was deeply concerned with the out- 
come of the conference at Bangkok and will 
be equally concerned with that of London, 
where an opportunity will be provided to not 
only adjust our differences with European 
powers but also to strengthen our relations 
with our friends in the Near and Middle 
East. The subject of colonialism has been 
debated for over 50 years in the Interparlia- 
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mentary Union and steady growth has been 
obtained in a much more enlightened atti- 
tude on the part of the governing and non- 
self-governing powers in that time. 

It is imperative that right leadership be 
provided the Union in the election of the new 
President of the Council who is actually the 
guiding spirit of the Union this year, and it is 
imperative that every advantage be taken of 
the 1958 conference in Rio de Janeiro to get 
our Latin American neighbors into the 
Union, with a subsequent meeting of the 
new executive committee, 1958, which is pro- 
posed to occur in Washington, following the 
conference. 

In 1957 Thai and Swiss representatives 
leave the executive committee, 1 voting with 
us, 1 against us on the Communist China 
matter, It is likely that a new Far Eastern 
representative will be elected and another 
European representative. It is in the interest 
of the future democratic development of the 
Union that these new members both repre- 
sent the free world. 

These few matters I have discussed with 
you in this report which bear upon our con- 
tinued influence in the Union. Another 
abortive attempt will be made at Nice to rec- 
ommend Communist China, still unrepent- 
ant and still unrecognized by the U. N., to 
membership, in contradiction to the past 
vote of the Council. We should see that this 
action, antagonistic to world peace, based on 
justice, shall not take place. 

DANIEL A. REED, 
President of the American Group, 
Interparliamentary Union, 


MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION, 1955 


The regular annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican group, Interparliamentary Union, re- 
cessed from the third Monday in January, 
was opened at 10:15 a, m., March 15, 1955, in 
the old Supreme Court chambers at the 
Capitol. There were approximately 30 Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate present. Con- 
gressman DANIEL A. REED, vice president of 
the group, presided. 

The short minutes of the meeting of Jan- 
uary 17, 1955, were unanimously approved, 

The minutes of the annual meeting of the 
group held on January 18, 1954, were dis- 
tributed and, reading being dispensed with, 
were unanimously approved. 

The report of the executive secretary was 
read and approved. The former president, 
Senator Homer Ferguson, being now United 
States Ambassador to the Philippines, sent 
greetings from Manila and allowed his pre- 
vious report covering the Washington Con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union to 
speak for his administration of group affairs. 

It was moved by Senator ROBERTSON and 
seconded by Senator Wiery and Senator 
SPARKMAN that Congressman DANIEL A. 
Reep, of New York, be elected to the office of 
president of the American group to serve 
for the period of the 84th Congress. The 
vote being unanimous, Con an REED 
took the chair and called for resumption of 
the regular business of the meeting. 

Nominations and elections of other officers 
for this period of the 84th Congress were 
then in order. Congressman CooLry nomi- 
nated Henry O. TALLE, of Lowa, for the office 
of secretary. Being duly seconded, Con- 
gressman TALLE was declared elected. Con- 
gressman Poace nominated for the three of- 
fices of vice president, Congressman COOLEY, 
of North Carolina; Senator ROBERTSON, of 
Virginia; and Senator Winey, of Wisconsin. 
Being duly seconded, the vice presidents 
were declared elected. Congressman Krar- 
InG nominated Congressman Poaox, of Texas, 
for the office of treasurer. Being duly sec- 
onded, Congressman Poace was declared 
elected. 

The following Members of Congress were 
elected to serve on the executive committee: 
Senator Albert Gore, of Tennesee; Congress- 
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man Clifford R. Hope, of Kansas; Congress- 
gressman John M. Vorys, of Ohio; Congress- 
man Antoni A. Sadlak, of Connecticut; 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri; 
Senator John J. Sparkman, of Alabama; Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois; and Con- 
gressman W. Robert Poage, of Texas. Dr. 
Franklin Dunham was continued as perma- 
nent executive secretary. Congressman Har- 
oLD D. Cootzy, of North Carolina, and Con- 
gressman DANIEL A. REED, of New York, were 
elected as members of the Interparliamentary 
Council, Congressman CooLEY being already 
a member of the executive committee of the 
Interparliamentary Union. 

On nomination by Congressman Poage, 
seconded by Congressman Hope, Ambassador 
Ferguson and former Congressman Lucas, of 
‘Texas, were elected as honorary members of 
the American group. 

A discussion was then entered into as to 
the size of the delegation to be appointed 
to the 44th conference to be held in Helsinki 
m September 1955. 

Senator ROBERTSON spoke to the point, ad- 
vising that the group be of sufficient size 
to adequately present the United States in 
relation to the size of other delegations of 
leading world powers. On motion by Con- 
gressman CooLEY, seconded by Congressman 
Poace, the president was authorized to ap- 
point the delegation, not to exceed 15 Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Senator HENNINGS spoke of the necessity 
of assembling the members of the delegation 
at a time well in advance of the conference, 
so that the delegation could properly organ- 
ize to discuss its position on questions of- 
fered for debate and resolution. 

President REED spoke from the chair, ad- 
vising that the British were always well 
organized for the conferences, having a 
permanent secretariat located in the House 
of Commons, with a full-time secretary, sec- 
retarial help and budget to cover adequate- 
ly many meetings and the reception of for- 
eign visitors during the year. Congressman 
Cootry also spoke of the regular IPU com- 
mittee assignments which should be made 
early in order to make the delegates chosen 
familiar with their respective roles in the 
conference. Senator SPARKMAN noted that 
the conference agenda are set up after the 
April council meeting and that such assign- 
ments could be made after that meeting. 

The original motion regarding the dele- 
gation was thereupon amended to include as 
well 15 alternates who could be used as a 
priority list from which to draw names of 
delegates in case of vacancies occurring in 
original designations. 

Congressman CooLBY introduced the ques- 
tion of raising the prescribed contribution 
of the United States to the Interparlia- 
mentary Bureau to the newly assessed charge 
of $18,000. 

On motion, it was agreed that Senator 
ROBERTSON in the Senate and Congressman 
REED in the House would handle the matter 
of such increase which is, at present, $3,000 
above the usual amount recommended in 
the Department of State budget. 

Senator ROBERTSON was also asked by the 
group to handle the matter of air trans- 
portation facilities to and from Helsinki, in 
Tate August. 

There being no further matters for im- 
mediate discussion, the meeting was de- 
clared adjourned at 11 a. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry O. TALLE, 
Parliamentary Secretary. 

Countersigned: 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM, 
Permanent Executive Secretary. 

Read and approved by United States group, 

IPU, at business meeting, February 19, 1957. 
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MINUTES or INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
LUNCHEON MEETING, APRIL 23, 1956 


The officers of the United States group held 
a luncheon meeting in the Vandenberg room 
of the Capitol on April 23 for the purpose of 
hearing reports on the meetings of the IPU 
Council held in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, from 
April 3 through April 8. The United States 
group was represented at the meeting by Sen- 
ators Alben W. Barkley and A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON. 

Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON provided those 
attending this meeting with copies of a 
mimeographed report. è 

Senator Alben W. Barkley gave an oral ac- 
count. In his report Senator Barkley empha- 
sized that the most difficult problem dealt 
with at the meeting was the persistent. de- 
mand by Russian delegates that Red China be 
admitted to membership in the IPU. 

It was made clear that, although the at- 
tempt to seat Red China failed at this meet- 
ing of the Council, another attempt would 
undoubtedly be made at the forthcoming 
conference scheduled to be held in Bangkok, 
Thailand, in November. 

Following a period of discussion in which 
members reviewed earlier attempts by the 
Russian delegates to get Red China seated in 
the IPU, and after considering steps that 
might be taken to defeat this purpose, the 
meeting was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Henry O. FALLE, 
Secretary, United States Group, 
Interparliamentary Union. 

Read and approved by United States group, 

IPU, at business meeting, February 19, 1957. 


MINUTES or INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
LUNCHEON MEETING, JULY 27, 1956 

A luncheon meeting of the delegates ap- 
pointed to attend the Interparliamentary Un- 
ion Conference in Bangkok, Thailand, No- 
vember 15 through November 22, was held in 
the Vandenberg room, Senate wing of the 
Capitol, on Friday, July 27, at 12:30 p. m. 

In addition to the delegates the following 
persons from the State Department attended 
the luncheon meeting: 

Mr. Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of Far Eastern Affairs, 

Mr. Robert Hill, Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of congressional liaison, 

Mr. Jack Leahy, Department of State, con- 
gressional liaison staff member. 

President Dantet A. REED introduced the 
guests from the Department of State and 
after briefly explaining the importance of the 
Bangkok Conference, he asked Mr. Robert- 
son, of the Department, to brief the delegates 
on the Department's point of view relative 
to the matter of Red China being admitted 
to membership in the Union. He was also 
invited to suggest what he believed should be 
done by the United States group to prevent 
such action. 

Mr. Walter S. Robertson gave a good ex- 
planation which, concisely stated, was that 
the IPU is yearly becoming increasingly im- 
portant as an international organization; 
that the Soviet are most anxious to control 
it by adding as many satellites as possible 
and that the United States group must be a 
strong leader of the free-nation members to 
prevent the seating of Red China. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Walter S. Robert- 
son’s briefing a general discussion took place 
relative to the action of the United States 
group in preventing the seating of Red 
China. 

The meeting adjourned at approximately 
2 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HENRY O. TALLE, 
Secretary, United States Group, 
Interparliamentary Union. 

Read and approved by United States group, 

IPU, at business meeting, February 19, 1957. 
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Reply to Drew Pearson’s Washington Mer- 
ry-Go-Round Published Friday, March 
29, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted I wish to 
call to the attention of the Congress, 
particularly the House of Representa- 
tives, my reply to the column entitled 
“The Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
written by Drew Pearson as it appeared 
ate newspepers Friday, March 29, 

My reply follows: 


I have read with some interest and great 
astonishment today’s column entitled “The 
Washington Merry-Go-Round” written by 
Drew Pearson, in which he once again by 
inference, innuendo, and distortion attempts 
to prove that my motives, in attempting to 
correct. what I deem to be objectionable fea- 
tures in the civil-rights bills introduced this 
year in the House of Representatives and 
recently considered by the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, are prompted by an unholy 
alliance which I have with Representatives. 
SmitH and COLMER, of the House Committee 
on Rules. According to Mr. Pearson, the 
alleged purpose of this alliance is mutual 
help in defeating civil-rights legislation and 
promoting the redevelopment of the Niagara 
hydroelectric project by private enterprise. 

The fact and indisputable truth of the 
matter is that on the 9th day of July 1953 
Congressman SMITH, of Virginia, and Con- 
gressman COLMER, of Mississippi, voted in 
favor of the bill which I had introduced 
providing for the development. of the addi- 
tional hydroelectric power in the Niagara 
River by private enterprise. I think that 
vote is consistent with their entire public. 
record in the House of Representatives and 
occurred long before I had met either of the 
gentlemen personally and years before there 
was any civil-rights legislation before the 
House of Representatives for consideration. 
All who are familiar with the governmental 
philosophy of Messrs. SMITH and COLMER 
would know that I did not have to com- 
promise a single principle in which I be- 
lieve in order to enlist their aid in support 
of my position concerning the Niagara re- 
development project. However, the Pearson 
story becomes more rdiculous when, because 
of the Schoellkopf disaster of last year and 
because of the critical emergency of the pres- 
ent power situation in the Niagara frontier, 
I am no longer promoting my private en- 
terprise position but have this year intro- 
duced a compromise measure providing for 
the deyelopment to be made by the Power 
Authority of the State of New York and I 
could almost state, without fear of oppo- 
sition, that neither Mr. SmirH nor Mr. COL- 
MER are aware of this change of circum- 
stances and of the introduction by me of 
an entirely new bill incorporating an en- 
tirely new concept for the development of 
the Niagara project. As a matter of fact, 
with but very slight differences there is no 
longer any conflict existing concerning the 
Niagara power project which has to be re- 
solved by the House of Representatives, 

It is true that I introduced and originally 
supported a year ago a civil-rights bill. It 
is also true that after further study and fur- 
ther examination of the Constitution and. 
laws pertaining thereto and a further prob- 
ing of my conscience, I moved to recommis 
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the bill when it was up for consideration be- 
fore the House of Representatives. But con- 
trary to Mr. Pearson's statement, I did not 
succeed in blocking the bill. I made that 
motion on July 19, 1956, and my reasons 
therefore were fully set forth by me and are 
still fully set forth in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that day. I based my objections 
on the Constitution and statutory laws as I 
know and understand them. What has been 
the history of this legislation since my re- 
marks of July 19, 1956? 

1. My first objection was that the legisla- 
tion created a commission with the authority 
to subpena anyone in this country to any 
place within the country no matter how far 
distant from their home and hold them in- 
terminably at their own expense. 

The Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary by unanimous action, includ- 
ing the votes of the present authors of the 
civil-rights legislation, Representatives CEL- 
LER and KEATING, of New York, voted to 
amend the bill to provide that a person 
could be subpenaed to a place only within 
the judicial district in which he resides and 
that he must be paid a witness fee and a 
mileage allowance at the time he is served 
with a subpena. 

2. I charged that a person could be sub- 
penaed for interrogation on some loose al- 
legation that he was exerting unwarranted 
economic pressure on somebody. 

The subcommittee again by unanimous ac- 
tion amended the bill to provide that all 
allegations against someone must now be in 
writing and sworn to and the provision of 
the bill relating to unwarranted economic 
pressure and social and economic problems 
were stricken from the bill upon an amend- 
ment offered by me in full committee on the 
grounds that this was an authorization to a 
presidential commission to make investiga- 
tions into the fair-employment practices field 
which the Congress has repeatedly refused 
to authorize and because it was an encroach- 
ment into a field in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional jurisdiction. 

8. I charged again on July 19, 1956, that 
the bill permitted the utilization of the serv- 
ices of an unlimited number of volunteers 
to work for this commission and to be paid a 
per diem allowance. I charged that this 
was a highly emotional issue and that no one 
would volunteer for work in this field who 
was not biased and prejudiced on one side 
or the other of the issue and that there were 
already at work in this country many volun- 
teer organizations crusading on both sides of 
the issue. 

As a result of this charge, the full com- 
mittee unanimously, including the authors 
of the legislation, accepted the amendment 
restricting the number of volunteers assist- 
ing in the work of the Commission to 15 and 
the report will include a statement that no 
more than 8 shall be from any 1 particular 
organization. 

4, On July 19, 1956, I charged that the pro- 
vision of the bill authorizing the Attorney 
General to institute an action in the name 
of an individual against an individual de- 
fendant without the Attorney General even 
having the permission of the person in whose 
name the action was to be instituted con- 
stituted barratry in its worse form and was 
something if done by any other lawyer would 
subject him to disbarment proceedings. 

As a result of this charge, the committee 
considering the bill, not upon my motion, 
voted to provide that the Attorney General 
could institute an action for protection of 
civil rights for the United States or in the 
name of the United States, but could not act 
as an attorney for one individual in a litiga- 
tion involving another individual. 

On July 19, 1956, I set forth two other ob- 
jections to the bill in its then present form. 
I attempted to correct one of these objections 
by an amendment which Mr. Pearson referred 
to as a “hamstringing” civil-rights amend- 
ment and which did lose by a vote of 15 to 17 
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in the full Committee on the Judiciary and 
not in the Rules Committee as reported by 
Mr. Pearson. It is highly significant to me 
and I think it should be to the reading public 
of America that although Mr. Pearson pro- 
fesses to know the full details of all that 
occurred in this executive session of the 
Judiciary Committee, he does not attempt 
to describe or explain the amendment which 
I offered and which lost by a close vote, but 
simply prefers to refer to it as a “hamstring- 
ing” civil-rights amendment. 

The amendment which I offered reads as 
follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law or of the rules of procedure of the United 
States district courts, in all cases of contempt 
arising in any proceeding under this act, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury of the 
State and district wherein the contempt 
shall have been committed. 

“This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to interfere directly 
with the administration of justice.“ 

Under title 18 of the United States Code, 
all persons tried in criminal contempt cases 
are entitled to a jury trial except where the 
United States is a party to the action. This 
civil-rights legislation provides for actions 
to be brought by the Attorney General 
against individuals in the name of the 
United States, so without the amendment 
which I offered, people would not be entitled 
to a jury trial. It is most noteworthy that 
when the Congress has passed labor legis- 
lation such as the Norris-LaGuardia Act, it 
always contained provisions that even 
though the United States was a party to an 
action, the defendant in a labor dispute 
would be entitled to a jury trial. Should we 
not extend the same protection of the law 
to local police officers, school board members, 
and others as we extend to leaders and mem- 
bers of labor unions? I am in favor of the 
protection accorded to leaders and members 
of labor unions and so I am in favor of the 
same treatment being accorded to all seg- 
ments of our people. What Mr. Pearson fails 
to report is that this identical amendment, 
when offered in the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, was 
supported by Senator JOSEPH O'MAHONEY, 
Democrat of Wyoming, who has and is proud 
of his record as a liberal and is reputed to 
be as his record would indicate, a staunch 
supporter of public power and an arch foe 
of the public utilities industry from whom I 
am accused by Mr. Pearson of having an 
abnormal loyalty. 

In my House floor speech of July 19, 1956, 
I also objected to the provisions of the bill 
which authorizes the Attorney General in 
instituting civil-rights actions to circum- 
vent the State courts and State administra- 
tive machinery which I believed then and 
now believe to be a fundamental rock upon 
which our system of States rights rests. 

An attempt was made in the full Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to correct that section 
which effort I supported, although I did not 
inaugurate it. But that effort was defeated 
in committee. What Mr. Pearson fails to dis- 
close concerning the executive session of the 
Judiciary Committee on which he reports is 
that I voted against several amendments 
offered by the so-called southern bloc which 
were aimed at crippling or defeating the leg- 
ilslation. I am not now in the position nor 
have I ever been in the position of opposing 
a civil-rights bill in any form and under any 
circumstances. 

In closing, I wish to repeat what I stated 
on July 19, 1956. I believe now and have 
believed all my life in the fundamental 
proposition of civil rights. It is a funda- 
mental precept of the creed and religion in 
which I believe. In the emotion and hys- 
teria surrounding this legislation, it must be 
remembered that in this country, thank 
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God, we still have a Government of laws and 
not of men. It is generally believed that 
this bill is designed and has for its purpose 
the promotion of the interests and equality 
of the colored race. But no where in this 
bill does the“word “colored” appear. It re- 
fers only to minorities and all of us whether 
because of our race, our color, our creed, our 
religion or our national origin, are—stand- 
ing alone—a minority. This legislation, in 
the hands of the wrong type of commis- 
sioners or law-enforcement officers, could 
be a vehicle for the persecution of any or 
of all of us, unless the bill includes proper 
constitutional safeguards. If the day ever 
comes when it is felt expediency is more im- 
portant than constitutional law, we will 
come very close to the total destruction of 
the principles which have made our country 
the greatest and strongest in all the world. 
Since the beginning of our country, all mi- 
norities, within and because of our consti- 
tutional framework, have risen to the high- 
est standards of living of any groups any- 
where in the world. This is and will be in- 
creasingly true of the colored race, but if we 
disregard our constitutions and our laws in 
an effort to help them now, someone else at 
another time may also disregard the consti- 
tution and laws of the land to destroy them. 

So that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing, may I therefore repeat that if the ob- 
jectionable provisions of the former bill 
which have been deleted by committee ac- 
tion are not restored by floor action, and if 
the amendments which I have referred to re- 
lating to jury trials and States rights are en- 
acted, I will gladly and enthusiastically 
speak for, support and vote for the legisla- 
tion. Otherwise, I would once again vote 
against the measure not because of any al- 
leged unholy alliance but because of my pro- 
found devotion to the constitutional system 
of government which I have taken an oath 
to protect and preserve. 


Around the World in 80 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, Wash- 
ington is host today to the famous 
Hollywood producer, Mr. Mike Todd. 
He is here for the Washington premiere 
of the award-winning motion picture 
Around the World in 80 Days. I am 
sure my colleagues join with me in wel- 
coming him to Washington on this 
occasion. 

Around the World in 80 Days, which 
Mr. Todd produced, has received the 
academy award as the best picture of 
the year, and similar awards from the 
New York film critics, Associated Press, 
Good Housekeeping magazine, Cosmo- 
politan magazine, Parents’ Magazine, 
and a host of other honors. The picture 
also received academy awards for best 
film editing, best musical score, best 
sereen play and best color cinematog- 
raphy. 

This outstanding motion picture will 
bring entertainment to millions of peo- 
ple in our country and abroad, and is an 
example of the outstanding quality of 
pictures produced by our motion pic- 
ture industry. Mr. Todd’s production 
will not only provide entertainment, but 
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will help to bring American good will to 
people all over the world. 

I congratulate Mr. Todd for this 
splendid film which I hope all of my 
colleagues will have an opportunity to 
see. 


Hon. Stuart Symington, of Missouri, 
Addresses Missouri Cotton Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my privilege and pleasure to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Missouri 
Cotton Producers Association, held at 
Sikeston, Mo., on Thursday of last week. 
As usual, an outstanding program had 
been prepared. Participating on this 
program was one of my colleagues on 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
the Honorable WILLIAM S. HILL, Repre- 
sentative from the Second Colorado Dis- 
trict, who was visiting southeast Missouri 
for the first time. Since he was speaking 
extemporaneously, I am unable to-report 
in detail the text of his address, which 
was well received by my constituents. 

At the banquet held on Thursday 
night, the principal speaker was the 
Honorable STUART SYMINGTON, the junior 
Senator from Missouri. Since his ad- 
dress does inciude much information in 
which I believe most of my colleagues 
are interested, particularly those who 
are interested in the agricultural prob- 
lem, under permission to extend by re- 
marks I include the text of Senator 
SyminctTon’s address, which follows: 

As always, it is a privilege to be in Sikes- 
ton, one of the great towns of our State; and 
it is also a special privilege to be honored as 
a guest of this great association of cotton 
growers, 

During the last year I have worked with 
one of the leading citizens of Missouri, who, 
as you know, is president of the American 
Cotton Producers Association, one who has 
been working hard in Washington in the 
interest of both the cotton producers of 
Missouri and of the Nation—A. L. Story. 

I could not let the opportunity pass to 
express my appreciation to Abby for all the 
help he has given me in learning about cotton 
as a relatively new member of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee; and I also thank the 
executive vice president of the Missouri Cot- 
ton Producers Association, Hilton Bracey, 
for his guidance. 

I also want to thank my senior Agriculture 
colleague, your great Congressman, PAUL 
Jones, for his consistent aid, not only on the 
problems of cotton but also on all problems 
of Missouri. 

As a member of the House Agriculture 
Committee, Congressman Jones has done at 
least as much as any other Missourian in his 
efforts to promote the welfare of the farmer. 

Now let’s talk about the primary reason 
we are all here. 

Cotton is, by far, the world’s leading tex- 
tile fiber. 

It is our principal source of clothing. 

It is a major fiber in the furnishing of our 
homes, 

It is the outstanding material used wher- 
ever yarn or cloth is needed in our industrial 
civilization, 
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Approximately 1 million farmers in the 
United States grow cotton. It is the prin- 
cipal source of income for these producers in 
States across the country, reaching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Mexican 
border north to this great cotton country 
I have the honor of visiting today. 

But cotton is also important to many 
other segments of our economy. For every 
100 citizens who work in manufacturing in- 
dustries in the United States, 15 work in tex- 
tiles and apparel, where cotton is predomi- 
nant. 

The United States has the largest area of 
land adaptable to the production of cotton 
of any nation in the world, and the produc- 
tivity of cotton in the United States is about 
50 percent higher than the average produc- 
tivity of all the rest of the world combined. 
Historically, American cotton farmers have 
shown a willingness, desire, and ability to 
engage in successful cotton production. 

In the past 5 years, cotton production has 
averaged approximately 14 million bales, but 
production efficiency has increased almost 100 
percent in 20 years, from slightly over 200 
pounds per acre to an average in 1956 of 
over 403 pounds per acre. 

It was only natural that continually in- 
creasing efficiency brought on an ever larger 
production of cotton. 

Surpluses began to appear. 
Farm income declined. 

Cotton farmers, along with most other 
farmers, then realized that production should 
be reduced. They agreed to acreage control. 

Restrictions have become severe, however, 
and price supports lowered. As Mr. Hilton 
Bracey stated before the Cotton Subcommit- 
tee of the House Agriculture Committee: 

“We feel, gentlemen, that we are being 
‘nibbled.’ Acreage cuts, price reduction, the 
soil bank, one thing after another tightens 
the squeeze on the cotton farmer and the 
cotton economy. We cannot long survive the 
application of a policy which takes away, in 
turn, our acreage and our prices.” 

This statement about cotton applies gen- 
erally to the rest of the agriculture economy. 

In 1952 net farm income was $15.1 billion. 

Then came Mr. Benson, with his new ex- 
perts, to express his own incredibly theoret- 
ical ideas. 

Farm income has declined ever since. 

In 1956, even after some extraordinary ef- 
forts to put money out where it would get 
votes, farm income declined another $100 
million, to $11.6 billion; a drop of some $3.5 
billion in 4 years. 

This is the lowest figure for any peacetime 
year since 1940. 

Was the farmer, under the extraordinary 
theories of Mr. Benson, taKing his licking 
along with the rest of the economy? 

He was not. Let’s look at the record. 

In 1956 as against 1952, wages increased 
22 percent. 5 

During the same period, corporate profits 
after taxes increased 33 percent. 

And the average increase of common stocks 
was 77 percent. 

At the same time farm income declined 
30 percent, with the parity ratio down in 
these 4 years from 100 in 1952 to 83 in 1956. 

What right has this administration to 
force the farmers of America to undergo such 
economic pressures, when at the same time it 
e-tablishes policies which bring unprece- 
dented prosperity to the other segments of 
our economy? 

This question is vital to our State, because 
agriculture is Missouri’s most important in- 
dustry. Cash receipts from farming in Mis- 
souri last year were slightly over $1 billion— 
9th highest State in the United States. 

On January 29 last, Secretary Benson tes- 
tified before the Senate Agriculture Conr- 
mittee. Despite the fact that net farm in- 
come had reached lowest level in 14 years, 
with the index of prices down from 288 in 
1952 to 236 in 1956; despite all these indi- 
cations that the American farmer was and 
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is in trouble, the man in this administration 
who is supposed to represent the farmers, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, had this to say to 
our committee: 

“Mr, Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, this is the first time in many years 
that a Secretary of Agriculture has been able 
to come before your committee and report 
such favorable developments as these.” 

The first of these favorable developments 
he said was that “prices received by farmers 
have been running 7 percent above a year 
ago.” 

It is true prices in December 1956 were 7 
percent higher than in December 1955. But 
why did not Mr. Benson give the complete 
picture? 

That is nis duty as a public servant. If 
he had, he would have said that prices for 
the year 1956 averaged exactly the same as 
in 1955, according to figures from his own 
Department. These figures show the index 
1 received was 235 in 1955 and 236 in 
1956. 

Another favorable development Mr. Ben- 
son reported was that “realized net farm in- 
come in 1956 was 5 percent above 1955.” 

What he failed to mention was that the 
5 percent increase applied to net farm in- 
come before inventory adjustments. After 
adjustments for inventories, that income was 
less in 1956 than in 1955. 

Anyone with any banking or business ex- 
perience knows that under the sound ac- 
counting principles of good business prac- 
tice no businessman would dare to submit 
to his stockholders a balance sheet and earn- 
ing statement without giving a true picture 
of the inventory expressed as part of his cur- 
rent assets. 

If he did on a listed stock, he would be in 
trouble with the SEC. À 

And while the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been touring the country recently, continu- 
ing to talk about this favorable overall agri- 
culture picture, the situation has become 
worse. 

The index of prices received dropped 4 
points in February as against January—and 
the parity index shows that during the same 
period prices paid by farmers went up 2 
points, from 292 to 294. 

And listen to this: The parity ratio as of 
February 15 is now 80, 2 points lower than 
the previous month, and lower than any 
annual average since 1939. 

Yes, my friends, Mr. Benson’s own figures 
disprove Mr. Benson’s own statements. 

But there is a bright light in an otherwise 
gloomy picture. 

That is the cotton export program. 

As many of you know, exports of cotton 
from the United States in 1955-56 were the 
lowest for any peacetime year in 85 years, 
since 1872, with the exception of 1947-48. 

For the year ending July 31, 1956, we ex- 
ported only 2,321,000 bales of cotton. The 
August 1, 1956, carryover was 14,540,000 
bales—the largest on record. 

But, because of advice from organizations 
such as yours, the Congress handed Mr. 
Benson a mandate which required his De- 
partment to take positive steps to regain our 
historic export market by means of the com- 
petitive pricing of our own cotton in the 
world market. 

This was done despite objections, and pre- 
dictions of failure, from high officials in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The result has been remarkable. Latest 
figures show that 1956-57 exports are ex- 
pected to be about 6.5 million bales, the 
largest annual export since 1934. 

These favorable results have been brought 
about under the various export financing 
programs that Congress insisted Mr. Benson 
use. They included Public Law 480, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration pro- 
grams, and Export-Import Bank loans. 

In the February 5 issue of the Cotton Situ- 
ation, the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that cotton disappearance will be 


, 
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about 15.5 million bales this year; and as a 
result of this outstanding success of the ex- 
port programs, the carryover at the end of 
the season will probably be about 2.2 million 
bales smaller than the record high of 14.5 
last August 1. 

Although the success of the present pro- 
gram exceeded our hopes, Secretary Benson 
announced to the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee on January 29 that the administra- 
tion was considering converting the new cot- 
ton export program into a program of direct 
subsidies. He said that, although some of 
the major farm organizations are against 
such a change—I might add that the Mis- 
souri Cotton Producers Association, and your 
very able A. L. Story, were part of the oppo- 
sition—the cotton exchanges were for a plan 
whereby they would handle the sales and get 
a direct subsidy from the Government. 

We were glad to see the announcement 
that the present cotton export program 
would be continued in the 1957-58 market- 
ing year. 

Such gains do not come easily. A subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Agriculture Committee 


‘held exhaustive hearings in the spring of 


1955. These hearings disclosed that cotton 
was being treated like a political football 
in our international relations. 

Let me give you an example. 

It was the consensus of the cotton trade 
that because of our various aid-to-other- 
countries programs, the United States might, 
in 1953, export up to 6% billion bales of 
cotton. 

In 1951 Brazil had an unrealistic support- 
price program. It fixed the support price at 
50 cents per pound. This price was above the 


‘world price and the entire Brazilian crop 


was taken over under loan. 

In 1952 Brazil’s support price was 40 cents 
a pound. The entire crop was again placed 
under loan. 

The National Bank of Brazil financed the 
cotton support-price program. It took over 
both these crops; and thereupon these two 
cotton operations rendered the bank insol- 


vent. 


In 1953 Brazil fixed her cotton- export price 
first at $10 per bale under the American 
price; then at $20 per bale under that price. 

We of course advocated that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation meet this price, 
on a competitive basis, from our own cotton 
stock. 

But the State Department refused; and as 
a result our exports fell to 3% billion bales. 

Three hundred million bales were added to 
our surplus. 

This administration thereupon listened to 
the pleas of the Brazilian bank that had gone 
broke because of supporting these two cotton 
crops. It bailed the bank out; and as a re- 
sult, in 1953, it permitted Brazil to take over 
most of the export market of the American 
cotton farmers, 

The final result was that the additional 
surplus caused reduced acreage allotments 
for United States cotton farmers. 

Time does not permit my presenting you 
with other illustrations of how, in this agri- 
culture field, one Department works against 
the other. 

If recent gains through our export program 
are to continue, however, world consumption 
of cotton must increase. The greatest op- 
portunity to that end lies in expanding per 
capita consumption. 

At present average per capita world con- 
sumption is about 6.8 pounds—about one- 
fourth the United States average. 

If the world average could be raised to only 
half of the current United States level, cot- 
ton would be in deficit supply unless produc- 
tion was greatly expanded. 

For some 20 years Congress has encouraged 
direct farmer participation in administration 
of the farm program, through democratically 
elected community and county farmer com- 


-mittees, 
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During the depression years of the thirties 
and the war years of the forties, these farmer 
committees proved their effectiveness, as they 
placed national policies into action in rural 
America. 

In recent years, however, some of us have 
been disturbed by what appears to be unjus- 
tifled interference with the work of these 
duly elected committees. 

As example, in many of our Midwestern 
States the county committee has been rele- 
gated to the position of an advisory group. 

The steadily declining participation of 
farmers in governmental farm programs may 
be a direct result of this single action, be- 
cause one of the outstanding features of the 
committee system, prior to this administra- 
tive change, was the direct personal contact 
between farmers and their elected commit- 
teemen. 

In the past 4 years many Missouri farmers 
have written, complaining about this and 
other changes in the administration of the 
Missouri agricultural stabilization and con- 
servation program. 

These complaints were called to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, by 
letter, by telegram, by speeches on the floor, 
and in complaints to committees in both 
Houses of Congress. 

No satisfactory action was taken. 

On July 29, 1955, therefore, we asked that 
a Senate committee conduct an investigation 
of this matter. 

This request was necessary because, in our 
State, at least, many county committeemen 
elected by their farmer neighbors were being 
removed from office, often as the result of 
improper and unsubstantiated charges. 

During a 3-year period some 55 committee- 
men were removed from office in Missouri— 
at one time 29 percent of all such removals 
in the entire country. 

As a result of our request, a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry held extensive hearings and there- 
upon made a report on the operation and 
administration of the farmer committee 
system. 

Last month Senator HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota, chairman of the subcommittee, intro- 
duced a bill which was the outgrowth of 
those hearings. A few days later your able 
Congressman, PAUL Jones, introduced a com- 
panion bill in the House. 

I was pleased to cosponsor the Senate bill 
because it is an honest and able attempt to 
provide safeguards which will insure the con- 
tinued operation of our farmer committee 
system—the backbone of our entire farm 
program. 

Some of the important provisions of the 
bill are as follows: 

1. The right of county committees to de- 
cide by States whether they wish to follow 
an office manager system. 

2. Clear-cut establishment of the author- 
ity of the county committee to hire, dis- 
charge, and supervise the work of their 
employees. 

3. The right of county committees to elect 
one member of the State committee. 

4. A limitation on the authority of the 
State committee in removal proceedings 
against county committeemen, by specifically 
requiring a fair hearing before removal ac- 
tion may be taken. 

5. Elimination of the present regulation 
which requires a removed committeeman’s 
appeal be made to the State committee. 

While the Department of Agriculture has 
not yet sent its report on the bill, it should 
be noted that this measure is in no sense a 
reprisal for past actions. It seeks only to 
prevent the recurrence of such abuses in 
the future. 

When read together with the hearings and 
report of the subcommittee, it is clear that 
this bill points the way toward a better and 
more representative farm pr m. 

Therefore, we are hopeful of its passage 
during this session of Congress. 
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The greatest problem of the free world 

today is the gathering cloud of the growing 

strength of the Communist conspiracy. 

We must also recognize our domestic prob- 
lems, however, because in our way of life 
our defense strength can only come from 
our military strength. 

In a totalitarian state the coin of the 
realm is the order of the dictator. In our 
system of free enterprise, however, nothing 
could be further from the truth. Economic 
desir lak and military strength go hand in 

nd, 

That is why the position of the farmer 
should be raised at least to a reasonable level 
of equality with the rest of the component 
parts of our economy. If history repeats 
itself, and farm income continues to fall, it 
can only drag down the rest of us. 

That would be grave in its implications, 
because we must maintain a strong economy 
if in turn we are to remain a free people. 


Address by Hon. Hubert Humphrey, of 
Minnesota, to New Jersey Gasoline 
Dealers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an address 
which I delivered before a group of New 
Jersey gasoline dealers on December 13, 
1956, at Haddon Heights, N. J., be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An ADDRESS BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
BEFORE A GROUP OF NEW JERSEY GASOLINE 
DEALERS, HADDON HEIGHTS, N. J., DECEMBER 
13, 1956 


It is certainly a pleasure to be here with 
you tonight in the famous Cherry Hill Inn, 
enjoying your hospitality and being warmed 
by your kind words of friendship. While 
speaking with many of you individually this 
evening, it occurred to me that as a group 
you seem more relaxed and happier than 
when we last met. Perhaps one reason for 
this change is because most, if not all, of 
you are aware of the progress you have made 
as businessmen in the past year. And that 
real progress has been made, no one can 
deny. 

Because the past often illuminates the 
present, please bear with me if I stir some 
unpleasant memories by saying that I found 
gasoline retailers during the war to be gen- 
erally dispirited and quite apprehensive of 
their future. It seemed as though an atmos- 
phere of gloom and doom had pervaded their 
ranks. And small reason why. I remember 
dealer witnesses testifying how they had 
been drawn unwillingly into the horrors of 
the price conflict and how, once involved, 
they were powerless to free themselves. I 
recall their describing how the war was deny- 
ing them a livelihood, was draining away 
their savings, and, in too many instances, 
was costing them their businesses. I remem- 
ber, too, the moving testimony of dealers’ 
wives, like Mrs. Helen Beehler and Mrs. Marie 
Hoffman, who told of the hardship and pri- 
vation that the war had brought to their 
families. 

In looking back to the price war period, I 
am convinced that it was the unhappiness so 
prevalent among dealers that most influenced 
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my determination to search out a solution. 
I know that only a situation of near-catas- 
trophic proportions could reduce the usu- 
ally effervescent small-business man to such 
a depressed state. All of my life, I have 
known and associated with small-business 
men. As you know, my father was a drug- 
gist in a small South Dakota town and I 
worked closely with him for many years. I 
have learned that the key to the success of 
the small-business man everywhere is his 
indomitable will, his hope and confidence in 
himself, and his rare talent for finding hap- 
piness under even the most trying of cir- 
cumstances. When these qualities cannot 
be found in small-business men, help is 
needed in the worst way. And I am the kind 
of fellow who will see that help is given, 
even if it means investigating a gasoline 
price war. 

While the investigation of the New Jersey 
gasoline price war was designed primarily 
to relieve your particular competitive prob- 
lems, it also had a secondary purpose which 
must not be overlooked. This was that the 
principles by which competitive problems 
were to be resolved in New Jersey should 
serve as well to relieve distress among dealers 
in other marketing areas. After all, it was 
argued, only a variance in degree distin- 
guished the severity of problems confronting 
New Jersey dealers from those experienced 
by your fellow workers in other parts of the 
country. Surely, a study of a market where 
dealers’ problems were most pronounced 
would produce salutary effects in other areas 
as well. 

The extensive public hearings which were 
held demonstrated to my satisfaction that 
the major oil companies operating in New 
Jersey could bring the predatory and ruinous 
price war to an abrupt halt if they wanted 
to hard enough. Shortly after the close of 
the hearings, the price war was ended, 
seemingly because the major supplies 
wanted to hard enough. Whatever the rea- 
son, with the advent of fair trade competi- 
tion, the ruthless and irresponsible price war 
that had prevailed in the market waned and 
soon was no more than a dreadful memory 
for those thousands of dealers who had en- 
dured its hardships. 

As you know, my keen interest in the 
well-being of gasoline dealers in New Jersey 
has not faded away with the adoption of 
fair trade competition. It has become my 
habit, to keep abreast of developments in 
this market by reading your letters and by 
occasionally talking with some of you by 
long-distance telephone. Only a month ago, 
I sent the counsel of my subcommittee up 
here to conduct an on-the-spot survey of 
post-price-war conditions. 

At the present time, my information is 
that fair trade competition is working suc- 
cessfully in your State. It appears that 
dealers are working hard and making modest 
profits, that unethical practices have largely 
been eliminated, and that the motoring 
public is generally pleased with the rare 
combination which it is receiving of quality 
products, excellent service, and reasonable 
prices. Incidentally, gasoline prices in New 
Jersey are the lowest on the eastern sea- 
board. 

I have also learned that fair trade is being 
practiced in a number of other Eastern 
States. The system is now found in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Pennsylvania. Except for one major sup- 
plier fair trading in California, the system is 
not being used in any other part of the 
United States, although in several Midwest- 
ern States, another form of resale price 
maintenance called suggested pricing has 
been adopted. It should be mentioned that 
suggested pricing is not expressly protected 
by Federal legislation and, therefore, involves 
serious antitrust problems, including price- 
fixing. In the spread of fair trade competi- 
tion and even in the use of suggested pricing, 
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there is a strong suggestion that at long last 
the major suppliers are definitely concerned 
over dealers’ problems and are trying to re- 
solve them in their fashion, 

Now that fair trade is well-established in 
New Jersey, it may be that you would like 
to hear my views on the system. In my 
judgment, fair trade is a specialized competi- 
tive system offering great practical benefits 
to qualified manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers, and the consuming public alike. 
The system assures the manufacturer of a 
stable market for his product. But it does 
not give him an unfair advantage or a mo- 
nopoly because, even with the protection of 
fair trade legislation, he is obliged to com- 
pete successfully with other manufacturers 
of the same or similar products. Should he 
fail to maintain the quality of his product 
or if he sets the price too high, he loses out 
to competitors, fair trade notwithstanding. 
However, fair trade does protect his product 
from possible destruction as a result of loss- 
leader selling and irresponsible price-cutting. 

Fair trade benefits the retailer by placing 
him on an equal footing with all other re- 
tailers of the same branded or trade-marked 
products, whether such competitors are large 
or small. Most importantly, his margin of 
profit is fixed to yield him a fair return and 
he is protected against destructive competi- 
tion from others who might be disposed 
toward the vice of predatory price cutting. 

The benefits of fair trade to wholesalers are 
remarkably similar to those received by 
retailers. 

The consumer, too, benefits from fair trade 
in a number of ways. He knows that the 
fair traded product may be purchased at a 
standard price wherever he goes to buy it. 
Fair trade eliminates the necessity for shop- 
ping around. He knows that the price is 
reasonable. By the very nature of fair trade 
laws, a price-fixed product cannot survive in 
the market place unless it competes success- 
fully with similar items produced by other 
manufacturers. Fair trade also assures a 
consumer that an outstanding product will 
remain on the market. It will not be lost 
to the consumer through destructive price 
tactics. 

That fair trade competition is basically 
sound in policy and purpose is evidenced by 
its 25 years of successful operation in the 
Nation’s market places. In this, the Silver 
Jubilee Anniversary year of fair trade, the 
system remains strong and vigorous despite 
the disquieting setbacks it has received re- 
cently in a few State courts. The important 
fact is that the majority of State courts have 
consistently upheld the legal basis of fair 
trade. Moreover, it is heartening to note 
the record of the Supreme Court and the 
lower Federal courts in generally striking 
down attempts to destroy fair trade. And 
certainly not to be disregarded in this con- 
nection is the high favor in which fair trade 
is held in both Houses of Congress. As a 
matter of fact, so respected is this attitude 
of Congress that no move has been made to 
repeal the so-called Federal fair trade laws 
in the year and a half which has elapsed 
since such action was recommended by the 
Attorney General's National Committee To 
Study the Antitrust Laws. Nor do I see any 
likelihood that Congress would ever take 
such ill-advised action. 

As you may be aware, it has become fash- 
ionable in certain circles nowadays to dis- 
parage fair-trade competition. I do not 
refer to those opponents of fair trade who 
are honestly and sincerely motivated by 
their own estimates of the system. Though 
disagreeing with such critics, I still respect 
their opinions and feel that debate with 
them can be constructive. My targets here 
are the professional critics of fair trade and 
those who think fair-trade criticism is some 
sort of parlor game. I am outraged by the 
actions of the former group and amused 
by those of the latter. 
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It is my opinion that the arguments of 
a person who is paid to hold a certain posi- 
tion are worthless. That person says what 
he does because it is financially remunerative 
for him to do so and not because he has stud- 
ied the problem and arrived at a judgment on 
the merits. As a practical matter, such a 
person probably does more of a disservice to 
himself than to the cause of fair trade. At 
any rate, he is a man of slight influence on 
the future of fair trade, despite his noise 
and windmilling tactics. 

For those who think that ridicule of fair 
trade is a parlor game, I have a suggestion 
or two to make. First, they could set up 
a small business and get first hand expe- 
rience of the injurious effects of loss-lead- 
er selling and other predatory pricing prac- 
tices. Another suggestion would be for 
them to seek out the views of small-busi- 
ness men on the advantages of fair-trade 
competition. They will find that the small- 
business men who are in the best position to 
know the merits of fair trade and the haz- 
ards of unrestricted price competition en- 
thusiastically endorse fair trade. But even 
if the parlor game crowd remains uncon- 
vinced after following such suggestions, their 
voices like those of the professional op- 
ponents, will not constitute a threat to 
the continuation of fair trade. 

This is not to suggest, however, that the 
future of fair-trade competition in gasoline 
marketing will be uneventful. As a matter 
of fact, there are unmistakeable signs that 
such will not be the case. You have heard 
or read of what is happening to fair trade in 
the Boston Federal courts. There. 2 antitrust 
suits are involved, 1 a criminal proceeding by 
the Department of Justice against Socony 
Mobil, the other a suit by Esso Standard seek- 
ing injunctive relief against a price-cutting 
marketer named Secatore's Inc. Both cases 
raise substantial fair trade questions. 
Briefly, I will examine what I feel are the 
significant aspects of each case. 

In the Socony Mobil case, it was alleged 
by the Department of Justice that the major 
supplier had fixed the gasoline prices charged 
by some of its dealers. At firs; blush, there- 
fore, the case would seem to be a routine 
action under the Sherman Act. What dis- 
tinguishes the case, however, is the defense 
raised by Socony Mobil to the indictment. 
On a motion to dismiss, the oil company 
argued that its price-fixing agreements with 
dealers were, in effect, fair-trade contracts 
and, therefore, immune from Sherman Act 
prosecution. Most interesting in this re- 
spect is that the Socony Mobil Co. appar- 
ently had no written fair-trade contract 
with any of its dealers at the time the 
alleged offense was committed, nor had it 
made any public announcement of its adop- 
tion of fair trade. Thus, it would appear 
that Socony Mobil is advancing à most novel 
theory—that a fair-trade contract may be 
oral in character and need not be publicly 
announced or in fact even made known to 
the dealers who would be bound by it. 

As this case is now pending in Court, I 
feel obliged to limit my remarks on its 
issues. All I will say is that a fair-trading 
seller should be proud to have the fact pub- 
licized and should be prepared to show 
documentary evidence of his fair-trade 
program. 

Another important feature of this case is 
that the fair-trade argument of Socony 
Mobil has afforded the Department of Jus- 
tice an opportunity to reveal its traditional 
bias toward fair-trade competition in the 
brief which it filed with the Court. Not 
only has the Department in its brief joined 
issue with Socony Mobil on the subject of 
oral fair-trade contracts but it has also 
availed itself of a chance to argue that 
gasoline is not a product which can be law- 
fully fair traded. 

Whether or not these fundamental issues 
concerning fair trade will be fully resolved 
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-in the Socony Mobil case remains to be seen. 
But since they have been raised, it is to 
be hoped that Socony Mobil’s defense of 
fair-trade principles will be spirited and 
vigorous. Regarding the price-fixing charges, 
however, the oil company is on its own. 

The injunctive proceeding by Esso Stand- 
ard against Secatore’s is equally of interest 
to gasoline dealers. In that case, Secatore's 
a large Boston gasoline retailer, successfully 
defended against Esso's enforcement action 
by arguing that Esso could not lawfully fair 
trade its products so long as it was compet- 
ing directly with its dealers. The theory 
underlying this defense is that the fair-trade 
law of Massachusetts prohibits the use of 
fair-trade contracts between competing sell- 
ers. In its decisions, the Court held that 
Esso was competing directly with Secatore’s 
for consumer accounts and, therefore, could 
not lawfully make or enforce fair-trade con- 
tracts in Massachusetts. Accordingly, the 
Court dismissed Esso's application for 
injunction. 

This case should not be especially dis- 
turbing to you dealers dependent upon fair 
trade. After all, the rule in the case merely 
follows the precedent established by the Su- 
preme Court in the McKesson and Robbins 
case. There, the court held that, where di- 
rect competition exists between two sellers, 
even though one may also be a customer 
of the other, it is unlawful for them to enter 
into a fair-trade contract. In other words, 
the Supreme Court said that you cannot run 
with the hare and hold with the hounds. 
Either fair trade properly or abandon it! 
Surely no one can reasonably disagree with 
the soundness of such a position. 

Henceforth in the case of every fair trad- 
ing major oil company, there will be an im- 
portant issue of fact presented: Is or is not 
the seller competing directly at any mar- 
keting level with his dealers? Should it be 
found that he is, the supplier must then 
address himself to choosing between fair 
trade and competition with his dealers. In 
his answer to that question will be con- 
siderable evidence concerning the major 
supplier’s true feeling toward his dealers. 

At this point, I feel it appropriate to re- 
mind you that the Senate Small Business 
Committee cautioned in its report on the 
New Jersey price war that fair trade was 
not a panacea for all of the competitive 
problems besetting gasoline dealers. “Fair 
trade competition in New Jersey it was 
emphasized, is ending only the price war; 
it is not eliminating the competitive condi- 
tions which produced it nor the marketing 
practices which prolonged it. Basic com- 
petitive problems stemming from the tre- 
mendous disparity in economic power exist- 
ing between the major suppliers and gasoline 
retailers remain unresolved and are as 
threatening now as before the introduction 
of fair-trade competition.” 

In the light of these considerations, I 
strongly urge you to support the resolution 
which I have introduced in the Senate calling 
for a comprehensive investigation of com- 
petitive conditions in the oil industry. It 
seems to me that only through such an in- 
tensive study will Congress ever gain the 
information necessary for an informed judg- 
ment con the desirability of di- 
vorcement legislation. You may be assured 
that I intend to press in the next session of 
Congress for early action on this resolution. 
Already, strong backing for the measure 
has been received from many dealers’ asso- 
ciations. To insure success, however, the 
united support of dealers’ organizations 
throughout the country is needed. 

Another legislative matter that warrants 
speedy action next year is the “Equality of 
Opportunity” bil. That measure, as you 
know, is designed to prevent the use of dis- 
criminatory pricing practices that tend to 
create monopoly. Enactment of the bill will 
be of especial help to gasoline retailers who 
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are so often the victim of serious price dis- 
criminations. In view of the oppasition 
which is now being organized against this 
measure by the major suppliers, your sup- 
port of it is indeed vital. 

Now for a few words of advice in con- 
clusion. Be sure to ask your supplier for a 
fair-trade contract if you have not already 
signed one. Active participants in and not 
passive supporters of fair trade are needed 
to make the system truly effective. Then, 
become informed and articulate spokesmen 
for the advantages of fair-trade competition. 
Discuss these benefits with your fellow deal- 
ers and with your friends whenever an op- 
portunity is presented. In particular, talk 
to your labor-union friends about how fair 
trade means quality products at reasonable 
prices, enabling manufacturer and marketer 
to pay fair wages. And, do not forget to let 
your views on fair trade be made known 
to your elected representatives at local, State, 
and Federal levels. 

Remember always that you have great 
responsibilities under fair-trade competi- 
tion. You must insure that the consumer 
patronizing your service station receives full 
value for every dollar spent. Service and 
courtesy must not be neglected. Most im- 
portantly, your business must be operated 
efficiently and with integrity. 

Live up to your responsibilities and fair 
trade will long serve you well. I can assure 
you that Congress and the antitrust agencies 
will not allow the major oil companies to use 
the system selfishly. We must, however, 
be on guard against unwarranted price in- 
creases by the major oil companies, under 
the guise of pressures from the international 
situation. The Suez Canal crisis must not 
be used to justify profiteering or price goug- 
ing. A fair price and fair profit are always, 
in the long run, jeopardized by selfish ex- 
ploitation in times of crisis, 


Repeal the 3-Cents-Per-Pound Processing 
Tax on Coconut Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of March 11, I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 5818, the purpose of which is to 
eliminate the 3-cents-per-pound tax col- 
lected on the first domestic processing of 
coconut oil as provided in section 4511 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, leaving in effect the additional rate 
of 2 cents per pound provided for in sec- 
tion 4511 (b) and also leaving in effect 
the tariff duty of 1 cent per pound appli- 
cable to coconut oil in paragraph 54 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. I desire at this 
time to submit certain statistical data re- 
lating to H. R. 5818. 

Table 1 shows the United States ex- 
ports and imports of oils and fats and 
the import or export balance as the case 
may be for the 9-year pre-World War II 
period 1930 to 1938. Table I also pro- 
vides the same data for a 9-year post- 
war period beginning with the year 1948. 

The 3-cents- and 2-cents-per-pound 
processing taxes on coconut oil were 
levied on coconut oil on May 10, 1934. It 
will be noted in table 1 that during the 
year 1934 and the remaining years in the 
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9-year pre-World War II period that the 
United States oils and fats economy was 
on a deficit basis, i. e., there was an ex- 
cess of imports over exports. During the 
9-year postwar period shown in table 
1 the United States has enjoyed a surplus 
of exports over imports of oils and fats. 
In the year 1956 it will be noted that the 
surplus of exports over imports reached 
the amazing total of 3,890 million pounds. 
The purpose of these comparisons is to 
show that the entire fats and oils econ- 
omy of the United States changed during 
World War II and subsequently thereto. 
From a net importer we have become 
the world’s greatest exporter of fats and 
oils. Under these circumstances the 
price level of fats and oils is no longer 
the world market price plus import duties 
and processing taxes as was the case in 
1934, The domestic price level is the 
world market price less freight and in- 
surance costs in moving American oils 
and fats into the world market. Hence 
it cannot be argued that the removal of 
the 3-cents-per-pound processing tax on 
coconut oil will result in the depreciation 
of the market price of our American oils 
and fats in the domestic market. The 
price level of our domestic oils and fats 
is established in world markets rather 

than the American market. 
TABLE 1.—United States imports and exports 

of fats and oils 

[In million pounds] 


Year Exports 

923 1, 660 
831 1, 506 
798 1, 201 
816 1,678 
6l4 1, 362 
191 2,135 
217 2,009 
223 2, 599 
297 1,756 
924 1,175 

2, 257 1, 081 

2, 036 

2,435 

2, 274 

2, 595 

3, 874 

4.514 

4. 900 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Table No. 2 shows the world exports 
of fats and oils and the United States 
exports as percent of world exports. It 
will be noted from table 2 that be- 
ginning with the year 1954 the United 
States exports of fats and oils repre- 
sented more than one-fourth of the total 
world exports. In 1956 the proportion 
of exports originating in the United 
States was one-third of the total. 

The purpose of table 2 is to further 
establish that the prices of domestic fats 
and oils are established in world mar- 
kets. It also shows that the hindrance 
of the entry of coconut oil into the do- 
mestic market by means of the 3-cent 
processing tax does not mean that do- 
mestic oils and fats avoid competitive 
impact with coconut oil. If coconut oil 
has the ability to compete with Ameri- 
can oils and fats such competition is all 
the more pronounced in world markets 
because of the tendency of the processing 
tax on coconut oil to depreciate the price 
of Philippine coconut oil in world mar- 
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kets, a circumstance which is discussed 
in more detail below: 


TABLE 2.—United States exports as percent of 
world fats and oils exports 1 


2.2 
14.8 
15.5 
18.0 
17.9 
19.3 
26.2 
27.6 
33.5 


1 Includes the oil equivalent of oilseeds exported, 
3 Partly estimated, 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Table 3 lists the principal oils and fats 
exported from the United States in the 
calendar year 1956. Domestic produc- 
tion, exports and percent of production 
represented by exports are shown. 
Table 3 shows that while inedible tallow 
and grease is the largest single item of 
export, viz 1,486,000,000 pounds, the 
aggregate of lard, cottonseed oil and soy- 
bean oil exports is 1,963,300,000 pounds 
which exceeds by almost 500 million 
pounds the volume of inedible tallow and 
grease exports. Since the total export 
of all oils and fats from the United 
States in 1956 was 4,909,000,000 pounds, 
exports of these 2 edible oils and lard 
constituted 40 percent of the total. 

Coconut oil is used principally in Eu- 
rope in edible products. Bureau of the 
Census records show that its principal 
usage in the United States is by indus- 
tries which produce inedible products 
such as the soap, fatty acid, and protec- 
tive-coatings industries. The confec- 
tionery and baking industries account 
for the only important edible usage of 
coconut oil in the United States. It is 
used in these industries for purposes 
where it cannot be replaced by domestic 
oils and fats as evidenced by the fact 
that prices paid for coconut oil exceed by 
several cents per pound the prices of 
domestic fats and oils. Coconut oil im- 
parts far longer shelf life, that is, resist- 
ance to rancidity, to confections and 
crackers than can be secured without its 
use. 
In Europe coconut oil is a major in- 
gredient of margarine whereas the Bu- 
reau of the Census records show that it 
has not been so employed in the United 
States since the year 1950. Lack of 
mechanical refrigeration in private 
homes accounts for much of the prefer- 
ence of European margarine manufac- 
turers for coconut oil as a margarine 
ingredient. 

Table 3 shows that the American lard 
and soybean oil producers must en- 
counter the competition of Philippine 
coconut oil in edible products in world 
markets on approximately one-fourth of 
their production. Cottonseed oil pro- 
ducers must encounter its competition, 
in world markets, on approximately one- 
third of their production. It would 
seem to be to the advantage of these pro- 
ducers to permit the consumption of 
larger quantities of Philippine coconut 
oil through repeal of the 3-cent process- 
ing tax in the United States in noncom- 
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petitive outlets, for example, inedible 
products such as soap and fatty acids and 
the types of edible usage in specialty 
products wherein our confectioners and 
bakers employ it solely for purposes for 
which domestic oils and fats are not suit- 
able. Under present conditions our ex- 
ports of lard, cottonseed and soybean oils 
encounter the competition of Philippine 
coconut oil in world markets at price 
levels depreciated by the 3-cent proc- 
essing tax which the United States, the 
largest single consumer of Philippine 
coconut oil levies upon that product. 
H. R. 5818 seeks to rectify that situation. 
TABLE 3.—United States production and ez- 
ports of principal fats and oils, year 1956 
Un million pounds} 


Commodity 


1 Crude basis, 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


I now wish to show that passage of 
H. R. 5818 would be to the best interests 
of the domestic producers of inedible 
tallow and grease. Table 4 shows that 
the domestic factory consumption of 
inedible tallow and grease is principally 
accounted for by its consumption in soap 
manufacture. However table 4 shows 
that this domestic outlet for inedible 
tallow and grease has been steadily de- 
clining since 1948, the first year in which 
synthetic detergents reached important 
proportions in the United States. Syn- 
thetic substitutes for soap obtained a dis- 
tribution of 1 pound per capita in World 
War II years when the supplies of coco- 
nut oil were limited. In 1946 the con- 
sumption reached 2 pounds per capita 
and in 1948 the consumption was at the 
rate of 4 pounds per capita. Table 4 
shows that in 1948 the consumption of 
inedible tallow and grease in soap ac- 
counted for 81.5 percent of the United 
States factory consumption of these 
products. Table 4 registers from 1948 to 
1956 a steady decline in the percentage 
of inedible tallow and grease in soap as 
relates to total factory consumption of 
these two items. A decline of 30 percent 
use in domestic soapmaking is registered 
in the 9-year period shown. 

During the 9-year period covered by 
table 4 the domestic tallow rendering in- 
dustry has been confronted, due to com- 
petition of synthetic detergents, with the 
necessity of exporting an increasingly 
larger proportion of its production. It 
is obvious that it would be desirable to 
sell a larger proportion of this tallow for 
domestic consumption as the exports 
must bear the costs of transportation, 
insurance, and other incidental costs en- 
countered in reaching the foreign mar- 
ket. The passage of H. R. 5818 will help 
the tallow renderers regain a substantial 
part of the domestic market which they 
have lost. 

Domestic soap is made from tallow 
and coconut oil. Tallow, which is the 
main increment, supplies the body or the 
lasting quality of the soap and the coco- 
‘hut oil furnishes the lathering quality. 
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The two products obviously supplement 
one another in the making of a satis- 
factory soap as, despite the fact that the 
price of coconut oil plus the 3-cents-per- 
pound processing tax is commonly twice 
the domestic price of tallow, the soap- 
maker must include coconut oil in his 
formula. No domestic oil or fat will 
supply the free-lathering qualities resi- 
dent in coconut oil. This is due to the 
low molecular weight of its component 
fatty acids—chiefly lauric acid—and 
their high saponification value. 

The current price of “extra” tallow is 
73 cents per pound delivered, New York. 
The cost of coconut oil, excise tax paid, 
in the New York area is in the vicinity 
of 15 cents per pound. The ratio of tal- 
low to coconut oil in good free lathering 
soap should be at least 4 parts of tallow 
to 1 of coconut oil. Synthetic detergents 
are made chiefly from benzene—largely 
a product of the coke oven and sulfuric 
acid. Both of these chemicals are 
cheaper than tallow and coconut oil but 
some headway could be made by the 
soap maker in competing with synthetics 
if he was relieved of the burden of proc- 
essing tax. 

Processing tax-free coconut oil is the 
best antidote for the surplus of tallow 
and grease position. Wash water in 
most areas of the United States possesses 
a considerable degree of hardness. It is 
the opinion of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association and the Pacific Coast 
Renderers Association that if soap 
makers have the opportunity to make a 
freer lathering soap through employing 
more coconut oil, as a result of the elim- 
ination of the 3-cent processing tax, 
more inedible tallow and grease will be 
carried into domestic consumption in 
the soap kettle. 

In a press release issued on March 30, 
1953, the Department of Agriculture 
stated that the new role of inedible tal- 
low and greases in the export market, as 
a result of the development of synthetic 
detergents, must be taken into account 
in appraising export demand for edible 
vegetable oils. The release pointed out 
that tallow and grease exports from the 
United States have released other mate- 
rials from soapmaking in Europe. 
These materials such as palm oil are 
therefore more freely available for the 
manufacturers of margarine and cook- 
ing fats. In the light of this observa- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture it 
seems evident that a larger consumption 
of inedible tallow and grease in soap- 
making in the United States would be of 
assistance in enlarging the European ex- 
port market for lard and edible vegetable 
oils for United States producers. 

TABLE 4.—Factory consumption of inedible 
tallow and grease in soap 
{In thousand pounds] 


Used in | Percent of 


1, 781, 942 | 1, 451, 454 81.5 
1, 706, 634 | 1, 345, 597 78.8 
1, 830,953 | 1,374,845 75.1 
1, 719,372 | 1,194, 815 69.5 
1, 566,970 | 1, 084, 225 69.2 
1, 505, 289 | 1,025, 845 64.3 
1, 576, 389 907, 143 57.5 
1, 592, 493 804. 821 54.3 
1, 580, 693 $12, 720 51.4 


Source: Bureau of the Census, facts for industry. 
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Table 5 shows the consumption of oils 
and fats in margarine from 1930 to 
1934. It will be noted that the percent- 
age of coconut oil used in margarine 
manufacture in this period varied from 
62 to 75 percent of total oils used. This 
circumstance was the principal reason 
for the levying of the 3-cent processing 
tax on coconut oil on May 10, 1934. 
Margarine manufacturers continued to 
use coconut oil until World War II when 
the War Food Administration prohibited 
the use of coconut oil in the manufac- 
ture of margarine in order to conserve 
the available supply for strategic uses 
similar to those for which coconut oil is 
currently stockpiled by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. During this period 
margarine manufacturers in the United 
States developed new manufacturing 
techniques whereby the use of coconut 
oil could be dispensed with in favor of 
cottonseed and soybean oils. The latter 
half of table 5 shows that since the year 
1950 no coconut oil has been employed in 
the manufacture of margarine. Coconut 
oil is therefore entirely eliminated from 
the only field of usage in which it offered 
any material competition to oils and fats 
produced from American crops. 


Tal 5.—Fats and oils used in manufacture 
oj margarine, 1930-34 and 1950-56 


In thousand pounds} 


Total oils Coconut | Percent of 
Year and ſats used oil used total oils 
in margarine used 

207, 209 185, 066 62 

234, 3 155, 954 67 

178, 116 127, 967 72 

178, 755 134, 430 75 

199, 028 140, 083 70 

765, 177 None None 

850, 750 None None 

1, 046, 010 None None 

1, 048, 617 None None 

1, 105, 915 None None 

1, 074, 408 None None 
„107, 866 None None 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry. 


COMMERCE BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE PHILIPPINES 

In the year 1955 the Philippines im- 
ported from the United States merchan- 
dise valued at 703,853,000 pesos—$351,- 
926,500. Of this total 221,344,000 pesos— 
$110,672,000—represented items of agri- 
cultural origin or products thereof as fol- 
lows: Cotton and manufactures, 119,- 
981,000 pesos—$59,990,500—grains and 
preparations, 24,986,000 pesos—$12,493, 
000—dairy products, 37,231,000 pesos— 
$18,615,000—tobacco and manufactures, 
28,646,000 pesos—$14,323,000—inedible 
animal products, tallow, et cetera, 10,- 
500,000 pesos—$5,250,000. 

The Philippines exported to the United 
States in the year 1955 merchandise 
valued at 506,490,000 pesos—$253,245,000. 
Thus the balance of trade favored the 
United States to the extent of about $99 
million. 

Copra imports into the United States 
from the Philippines in 1955 amounted 
to 297,000 long tons, valued at $45,167,555. 
Coconut oil imports amounted to 145 
million pounds, valued at $16,296,878. 
Copra is the chief cash crop which the 
Philippines must sell to the United States 
to acquire dollars with which to pay for 
imports purchased from this country. 
The Philippines are the most important 
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export customer of the United States in 
southeast Asia. This important mar- 
ket can be enlarged if the adverse trade 
balance with the United States can be 
reduced. 

The processing tax of 3 cents per 
pound collected on the first domestic 
processing of coconut oil when expressed 
in terms of a long ton of copra amounts 
to a tariff duty of $42, which is equivalent 
to over 30 percent ad valorem. Such a 
duty would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be considered cruelly unjust to a 
friendly country, particularly on a com- 
modity not produced in the United 
States. The long overdue rectification 
of this injustice can be accomplished by 
the passage of H. R. 5818. 

Exports of copra and coconut oil, ex- 
pressed in terms of copra, from the Phil- 
ippines in the 5-year period ending with 
1956 averaged 878,180 long tons per 
annum. In the 5-year period average 
importations by the United States, in 
terms of copra, were 403,927 long tons, 
or 46 percent of the total. The balance 
was sold in world markets, chiefly 
Europe. 

The total factory consumption of all 
oils and fats in the United States in 1955, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
was 17.3 billion pounds. Factory con- 
sumption of coconut oil was 557 million 
pounds, or 3.2 percent of the total. 


Alaska Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs is now 
holding hearings on the question of 
Alaskan statehood. Statehood for 
Alaska has the endorsement both of the 
party to which the distinguished Presid- 
ing Officer [Mr. DoucLas] belongs, and 
of the Republican Party. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cellent statement by the Secretary of 
the Interior in favor of Alaskan state- 
hood be made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

It is indeed a pleasure to appear here today 
to present this statement, which Secretary 
Seaton has approved, on the subject of state- 
hood for Alaska, As many of you know, 
Secretary Seaton has for a number of years 
been a stanch advocate of immediate state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii, 

Secretary Seaton is still confined to Walter 
Reed Hospital for treatment for a back in- 
jury which flared up during his recent in- 
spection trip to Hawaii. He asked me to in- 
form you that he volunteers to meet, if you 
should so wish, with your committee or rep- 
resentatives of it, at Walter Reed to discuss 
further at your convenience the statement I 
am presenting here today for him. 

Before we proceed any further, let me 
make this clear: The administration's posi- 
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tion is that all of the Territory of Alaska 
should become the State of Alaska. Because 
of the unique position of Alaska, however, 
we ask the Congress and the people of Alaska 
to grant to the President, the Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces, special powers 
with respect to defense in this area. 

Alaska became a part of this country 90 
years ago, Its institutions and its economy 
are characteristically American. The people 
of Alaska have a vigor and self-reliance such 
as we ascribe to the men and women of our 
western frontier a few decades back. 

Alaskans have courageously attacked the 
natural obstacles of their Territory’s climate 
and terrain; they have built houses with 
modern conveniences, cities with modern 
facilities. To many thousands of Americans 
Alaska is home. It is for them a place to 
live, not a place to exploit and leave. 

In 1867, when the United States purchased 
this vast area for $7,200,000, some called the 
purchase Seward's folly. The wisdom of this 
acquisition has now become clear to every- 
body. For evidence, one needs only to con- 
sider Alaska’s strategic value to the people 
of the free world. 

For a prolonged period Alaska developed 
slowly but steadily. In recent years its pop- 
ulation and economy have grown rapidly. 
From 1950 to 1956 Alaska's civilian popula- 
tion increased from 108,000 to 161,000—48.6 
percent. This Territory, with an area more 
than twice the size of Texas, is now reported 
by C. W. Snedden, publisher of America’s 
farthest north newspaper, to be inhabited 
by about 212,500 people, including approxi- 
mately 50,000 military personnel. 

For many years fishing has been by far 
the Territory's greatest industry. Even in 
1955, a relatively poor year, the aggregate 
wholesale value of this industry’s output 
amounted to almost $70 million; 24,619 per- 
sons were at work in the Territory’s com- 
mercial fisheries; of these, 6,745 were 
Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts. In 1955 em- 
ployment in these commercial fisheries in- 
creased by 1,540 persons over 1954, an 
increase of 7 percent. The 1956 preliminary 
figures indicate that the salmon catch has 
increased about 25 percent. 

Even more significant is the fact that new 
industries, based on such Alaskan products 
as pulp and timber, are being established. 
In all of these new operations, Alaska’s tim- 
ber will be managed on a sustained yield 
basis, with adequate provision for replenish- 
ment of the forest reserve during the cutting 
cycle. The first major pulp plant in Alaska, 
the Ketchikan Pulp Co., which began opera- 
tions in 1954, is one of the most modern in 
the United States. 

Representing an investment of more than 
$56 million, the plant was built as a joint 
enterprise of the American Viscose Corp. 
and the Pudget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 
The plant uses modern methods which pro- 
vide efficient production of pulp and, inci- 
dentally, do not cause pollution damage. 

Other significant pulp and timber develop- 
ments are expected at Sitka and Juneau. At 
Sitka the Forest Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has contracted 
with the Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co. for the 
sale of 5.25 billion board-feet of timber. This 
company proposes the construction of a pulp 
plant with a capacity of approximately 300 
tons per day. 

In the Juneau area the Georgia-Pacific- 
Alaska Co. proposes another large pulp plant 
based on 7.5 billion board-feet of timber 
from the Tongass National Forest. At 
Wrangell a preliminary award of 3 billion 
board-feet has also been made to the Pacific 
Northern Timber Co. 

These developments are being made by 
large, substantial investors. The facilities 
will be permanent. They represent faith in 
the future of Alaska, its resources, and the 
American way of life. Such economic de- 
velopment will, I am confident, be acceler- 
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ated at even a greater pace when Alaska 
becomes a State. 

The outlook is similarly encouraging when 
we consider Alaskan mining. 

Although most of it is now being done 
for gold, coal and sand and gravel, other 
minerals are receiving attention. 

Investigations of the Klukwan iron-ore 
deposits in the vicinity of Haines in south- 
eastern Alaska are being made. The Kluk- 
wan site contains several billion tons of rock 
with about 13 percent magnetite iron. 

Other iron deposits in southeastern Alaska 
have been studied by Government agencies 
and private concerns. The Utah Company 
of America is leasing deposits on Prince of 
Wales Island. 

The past few years have witnessed re- 
newed interest in copper deposits in the 
Cordova and Valdez areas on the Gulf of 
Alaska. Another promising copper prospect 
is located on the Kobuk River in the sec- 
ond judicial division. 

Work is also being done on nickel deposits. 
The mercury occurrences in the Kuskokwim- 
Bristol Bay area are described as among the 
most promising in the country. 

The widespread interest in oil and gas is 
well known. About 5 million acres of Alaska 
are now under oil and gas leases. 

These facts, and many others, are evi- 
dence that, as America’s last frontier, Alaska 
is a land of opportunity. Her great forests, 
her tremendous and as yet barely tapped 
natural resources will, I believe, continue to 
assure her economic growth for generations 
to come, 

Alaska, as Hawaii, bears its full share of 
the burden of Federal taxation. In fiscal 
1955 Federal internal revenue collections 
from Hawaii amounted to $126 million; from 
Alaska, they were $44.5 million. The per 
eapita income-tax collections in Alaska for 
1955 were higher than the per capita col- 
lections in 6 States. Tax collections do not, 
however, adequately reflect Alaska’s current 
industrial activity; many large taxpayers 
doing business in Alaska file their Federal 
tax returns elsewhere. 

In January of this year, I visited the major 
population centers of Alaska, discussing 
statehood with many people. Although some 
sincerely opposed Alaska's admission as a 
State, I became firmly convinced that the 
majority of Alaskan residents favor state- 
hood. This was demonstrated in 1946, when 
by referendum the residents of Alaska fa- 
vored statehood by a vote of 9,630 to 6,822, 
approximately 3 to 2. 

The arguments against. admitting Alaska 
are not new. When statehood was sought 
for my home State of Nebraska in 1867, the 
same year that Alaska became a Territory, 
objections were made that the population 
was not sufficient and that the burden of 
State government was being forced upon the 
residents of the Territory against their will. 
The great Daniel Webster thought even Cali- 
fornia should not be let into the Union. 
Objections such as we hear today about 
Alaska have been heard many times before 
in our history—objections to the admission 
of States that now hold up their share of 
the national effort and contribute actively 
to the well-being and strength of the entire 
Union. 

These objections have brought forth force- 
ful and cogent replies. One of the most 
forceful and cogent was made by Senator 
William H. Seward, of New York (who later, 
as Secretary of State, arranged for the 
purchase of Alaska), when he urged, in 
1858, the admission of Oregon as a State. 
While a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate, speaking in favor of statehood for Alaska, 
I quoted from one of Senator Seward’s 
speeches in support of the admission of Ore- 
gon, Senator Seward's words, pertinent to- 
day, are these: 

“In coming to this conclusion (to support 
the admission of Oregon as a State), I am 
determined by the fact that, geographically 
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and politically, the region of country which 
is occupied by the present Territory of Ore- 
gon is indispensable to the completion and 
rounding off of this Republic. Every man 
sees it, and every man knows it. * * * There 
is no Member of the Senate or of the House 
of Representatives, and, probably, no man 
in the United States who would be willing to 
see it lopped off, fall into the Pacific or into 
the possession of Russia or under the con- 
trol of any other power; but every man, wom- 
an, and child knows that it is just as es- 
sential to the completion of this Republic 
as is the State of New York, or is the State of 
Louisiana, on the Mississippi. It cost us too 
much to get it, we have nursed and cherished 
it too long, not to know and feel that it is 
an essential 1 

“Well, then, she is to be admitted at some 
time, and inasmuch as she is to be admitted 
at all events, and is to be admitted at some 
time, it is only a question of time whether 
you will admit her today, or admit her 6 
months hence, or admit her a year or 7 years 
hence. What objection is there to her being 
admitted now? You say she has not 100,000 
people. What of that? She will have 100,000 
people in a very short time. * * * 

“For one, sir, I think that the sooner a 
Territory emerges from its provincial condi- 
tion the better; the sooner the people are 
left to manage their own affairs, and are ad- 
mitted to participation in the responsibili- 
ties of this Government, the stronger and 
the more vigorous the States which those 
people form will be.” 

With this background in mind, I should 
like to consider the legislation now before 
you. As you remember, the President, in his 
budget message of 1957, said: 

“I also recommend the enactment of legis- 
lation admitting Hawaii into the Union as a 
State, and that, subject to area limitations 
and other safeguards for the conduct of de- 
fense activities so vitally necessary to our 
national security, statehood also be conferred 
upon Alaska.” 

Our report to this committee contains 
amendments which have been prepared to 
implement the President's statement. These 
amendments will permit the President to 
create special national-defense withdrawals 
over which the Federal Government may ex- 
ercise exclusive jurisdiction in the area north 
and west of the geographic line described in 
our proposed section. However, even within 
these areas, when withdrawals are estab- 
lished, residents will continue to have the 
right to vote in all Federal, State, and local 
elections; the functions of the few munici- 
palities and school districts will continue to 
be performed by those subdivisions. The 
right to serve civil or criminal processes 
within such areas will also be reserved to the 
State. 

Upon the issuance of an Executive order 
or proclamation exclusive jurisdiction will 
be established in the United States. This 
will vest in the Federal Government all leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial powers over 
the area within the special national-defense 
withdrawal. The laws of the State of Alaska 
would be adopted and enforced as Federal 
laws. The State would retain all powers 
necessary to prescribe voting requirements 
and procedures and the right to enforce its 
voting laws within the special withdrawals. 
Our intent in this regard is to assure that 
the State and local elections be entirely free 
from any Federal interference. 

The exclusive Federal jurisdiction, until 
Congress provides otherwise, will be exercised 
in accordance with the provisions of our pro- 
posed section 10 (d). Briefly, this section is 
intended to accomplish the following: (1) 
General laws applicable in the area when a 
special withdrawal is made will be adopted 
as Federal laws, and during the period of 
special withdrawal the President will desig- 
nate who will administer these laws; (2) 
laws pertaining to local political subdivisions 
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will remain in effect and, by virtue of our 
amendments, the municipalities and school 
districts will continue to be administered by 
local authorities. Again our intent is to 
make certain that local political subdivisions 
will function under local laws despite any 
withdrawal that may be made, subject only 
to the requirement that any law or ordinance 
of, or pertaining to, such local political sub- 
division which is inconsistent with the full 
use and operation of any special national- 
defense withdrawal shall be inoperative dur- 
ing the period of such withdrawal. 

The Federal district court for Alaska will 
be given exclusive jurisdiction over all civil 
and criminal actions arising within any 
wthdrawal made pursuant to section 10. 

We think it is significant that the cham- 
ber of commerce of the city of Nome, the 
largest city north of the section 10 line, has 
publicly announced that the proposal out- 
lined here today is endorsed by Nome resi- 
dents. 

With the consent of the people of Alaska, 
as provided in section 8 of the bills before 
you, these amendments will give to the Pres- 
ident authority similar to that now available 
to the Federal Government in 25 States, pur- 
suant to either the Constitutions or statutes 
of those States. In effect, the people of the 
new State will agree to exclusive Federal 
jurisdiction over the designated areas, if 
such withdrawals are made. Renumbered 
section 11 provides protection for defense 
areas established heretofore. 

One of the questions I have often been 
asked concerning our amendments 
is: What will be the status of Alaska’s nat- 
ural resources, including commercial fisher- 
ies, if this proposal is adopted by Congress? 
Alaska's jurisdiction, prior to any withdrawal, 
will extend not only to the whole of Alaska, 
but also to the three-mile limit in the tidal 
areas. If a withdrawal encompassing tidal 
areas is made, the laws of the State applica- 
ble thereto will be adopted and enforced as 
Federal laws. 

We assume that these amendments will, 
therefore, give Alaska full opportunity to 
assert such State control as Alaskans deem 
necessary over this segment of their economy. 
Should a withdrawal be made prior to formal 
admission of Alaska as a State, Congress will 
have the power to adjust existing laws within 
such withdrawal to those of the State, if 
such action is necessary. In any event, after 
statehood Alaskan laws will govern. Only 
the enforcement of such laws will be the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government in 
areas within a special national defense with- 
drawal when made. 

The portion of Alaska subject to possible 
future Federal withdrawals contains approxi- 
mately 276,000 square miles. It has a present 
population of about 24,000 people. About 
5,000 of these are in military service, or are 
in the civilian employ of the Department of 
Defense; approximately 15,000 are Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the, Department of the Interior will 
continue its trusteeship for these natives 
after statehood. Because of the relative iso- 
lation of this part of Alaska, we feel that this 
remote area may be dependent upon the 
Federal Government for many services for 
some time to come. For instance, two-thirds 
of the schools in this area are now main- 
tained by the Alaska Native Service. Even 
in the Territorial schools there, the ANS 
supports over 1,100 native schoolchildren— 
almost one-third of the total enrollment. 

There are vast mineral resources in this 
area which are necessary for the full de- 
velopment of the population centers already 
established in Alaska. The Gubic gas field, 
located east of Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, 
and within Public Land Order 82, is a good 
example. Estimated to contain 300 billion 
cubie feet of gas, the portion of this struc- 
ture outside Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
covers about 20,000 acres. The Department 
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of the Interior has been informed that plans 
are being considered which would provide 
private financing (about $45 million) to de- 
velop this field and transport the gas by 
pipeline to the nearest market center in the 
rail belt area, encompassing the major cities 
of Fairbanks and Anchorage as well as four 
major military installations. 

Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives deserve unqualified com- 
mendation for the long hours, the energy, 
and the careful thought which they devote 
to the problems of the Nation’s Territories 
and island possessions. I have been par- 
ticularly impressed by the attention given 
legislation affecting these areas, because I 
recognize that the peculiar problems of the 
Territories are somewhat remote from the 
everyday interests of most Senators and Con- 
gressmen and of their constituents. 

To confirm my own impression of that 
point, I had a check made as to the volume 
of Territorial legislation considered by Con- 
gress recently. No less than 59 separate bills 
handled by this Territories Subcommittee 
were enacted into law during the last Con- 
gress; 30 of those laws (just over half) re- 
lated solely to Alaska. Among them were 
very important legislative items. For exam- 
ple, the Alaska Mental Health Act, a long- 
Overdue reform which enables Alaska to care 
for her mentally ill in the Territory, was 
enacted in the face of widespread public 
misunderstanding of its purposes. 

Other legislation permitted Alaska to incur 
bonded indebtedness, dealt with the Alaska 
constitutional convention, provided for a 
system of public recreation facilities in 
Alaska, authorized a survey program on water 
resources, gave Alaska the same share of 
receipts from her national forests that States 
receive, permitted advances to the Territory 
under the Federal Unemployment Act, and 
cleared up several troublesome land prob- 
lems. Each and all of these bills had the 
approval of the Department of the Interior. 
The record of action on Alaskan matters in 
recent years has been fruitful. 

We believe, however, that statehood will 
for the first time not only give Alaskans a 
full opportunity to their rightful heritage 
as full-fledged citizens of the United States 
but also will enable them to develop Alaska’s 
natural riches and thereby enlarge their 
contribution to the economic good of all 
America. The transition period and the 
early years of statehood may, of course, pose 
serious problems for the new State. For that 
reason we have recommended adoption of 
the relatively generous ‘provisions of recent 
statehood bills for land grants and financial 
assistance. 

The Bureau of the Budget has cleared S. 49, 
provided that the safeguards discussed in the 
budget message are included; and the Bureau 
has added the following recommendations: 

“Alaska was recently brought under the 
Federal-Aid Road Act by section 107 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 (Public Law 
627, 84th Cong.). It is recommended, there- 
fore, that section 20 of S. 49 be eliminated, 
and that any special provisions needed for 
Alaska to participate as a State in highway 
apportionments be determined when the 
Congress considers future highway acts.” 

The Department of the Interior will expe- 
dite the presentation of an appropriate 
highway program for Alaska in order that 
Congress may consider whether the formula 
for Alaskan participation in the highway 
program should be revised. This program 
will include recommendations concerning 
transfer of title to public roads and trails to 
Alaska, and concerning financial assistance 
to Alaska for road maintenance during the 
transition period. Of course, this proposal 
will have to be cleared with the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

My statement does not attempt to analyze 
in detail every individual item in the various 
statehood bills before you. As this com- 
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mittee well knows, final drafting of statehood 
legislation requires careful study of a multi- 
tude of details relating to land, to financial 
relationships, to procedures required for the 
change of status, and the like. 

The officials of the Department of the In- 
terior are, of course, at the disposal of this 
committee for any information you may 
desire or any other service you may want. 


Speech of Hon. Winfield K. Denton, of 
Indiana, United States Representative, 
Eighth District, at the Thomas Riley 
Marshall Democratic Dinner, Honey- 
well Memorial Building, Wabash, Ind., 
Fifth Indiana Congressional District, 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to place in the RECORD a speech 
by our distinguished colleague from In- 
diana, the Honorable WINFIELD K. DEN- 
TON, which was delivered at the Thomas 
Riley Marshall Democratic dinner at 
Wabash, Ind., on March 21, 1957. 

This highly interesting speech was 
called to my attention by the Honorable 
Paul Hillsamer, a good friend in Marion, 
Ind., who shares my high regard for the 
splendid service in this House by WIN- 
FIELD DENTON. 

The address is an eloquent tribute to 
a former Vice President, who fought 
hard for the principles which made 
America great—the same principles for 
which WINFIELD DENTON is today fight- 
ing. His speech follows: 


We meet tonight to honor a great Amer- 
ican and a great Democrat: Thomas Riley 
Marshall. 

Tom Marshall was truly a distinguished 
son of Indiana—the Governor of our State 
for a very memorable 4 years, and for two 
terms Vice President of the United States. 
He was a typical Hoosier, and Wabash Coun- 
ty can feel highly honored that he was 
born here, 103 years ago this month. 

He was the son of Dr. Daniel Marshall, 
who was practicing in North Manchester 
during the 1850's, and whose family had 
settled in Indiana the year after statehood. 
His mother was a descendant of the famous 
Charles Carroll, of Maryland, who was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and a leader in the American Revolution. 
His paternal ancestors came from Virginia, 
and he is reputed to have been related to 
the great Chief Justice, John Marshall. But 
it was in true Tom Marshall style that he 
said, “So far as I know I am the only man 
of my name who does not trace his origin 
to the great Chief Justice * * with 
the utter recklessness of a Hoosier, I do not 
care.” 

Because of the delicate health of his 
mother, Marshall's family left Indiana when 
he was 2 years old and traveled and lived 
in the West for a time, but they returned to 
the State when he was 6 years of age. Tom 
Marshall was educated in the Indiana 
schools, and graduated from Wabash Col- 
lege. He began the practice of law as a 
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typical country lawyer at Columbia City, in 
neighboring Whitley County, where he be- 
came a leader in the community, in his 
church, and in his fraternal order. 

Tom Marshall was an active Democrat at 
the age of 18; after more than 20 years’ 
faithful work in our party, he became 12th 
District chairman, and thus a member of the 
Democratic State central committee, in 
1696. But he was a candidate for public 
office on only one occasion before he ran 
for governor in 1908; he was defeated in 
an election for county prosecutor in 1880. 

When he was elected Governor of Indiana 
in 1908, our party had been out of power 
in the State for 12 years. Not only did he 
bring new life to the party, but his ad- 
ministration was refreshing to the whole 
State. Tom Marshall brought to the state- 
house a rugged honesty, a lively sense of 
humor, a thorough fairness, and discretion, 
a strong spirit of economy—and he was a 
liberal, as he said, “a liberal with the brakes 
on.” 

Marshall did not place much importance 
on family history; but he did have good rea- 
son in his family for being a Democrat. 
His father and grandfather were stanch 
supporters of the Union cause during the 
Civil War, but they were also partisan Demo- 
crats, and remained so, when, with the Union 
Army in the field and soldiers dying, feeling 
ran strong against the Democrats. 

At that time, the two elder Marshalls were 
notified by the minister of their church that 
he would have to strike their names off the 
church roll if they continued to vote the 
Democratic ticket. Marshall’s grandfather 
announced that he was willing to take his 
chances on hell, but never on the Republican 
Party. His father withdrew from that church 
and joined a church of another denomina- 
tion. You wouldn't think such prejudice as 
the Marshalls suffered then would show up 
at the present day; but I must mention that 
the man who now holds the second highest 
office in the land has accused all Democrats 
in effect of being traitors and disloyal to 
their country. 

We Democrats can take pride in what Tom 
Marshall did as our Governor nearly 50 years 
ago. During his term in the statehouse, 
he advocated the direct election of United 
States Senators; a uniform primary election 
law; laws to prevent the watering of stock 
in corporations; better regulation of insur- 
ance companies; the creation of a State board 
of accounts; and labor legislation that in- 
cluded the employers’ liability law (which 
paved the way for workmen's compensation), 
a mine-safety program, railroad-labor safety, 
& weekly wage law, and a child-labor law. 

Marshall asked for a new State constitu- 
tion; a State inheritance tax; a corrupt prac- 
tices act; a voters’ registration law; protec- 
tion for bank depositors; and the power to 
break up business trusts and monopolies. 

Such a program as that seems common- 
place to us today (for most of it is now an 
accepted fact), but in Tom Marshall’s time 
it was considered a very progressive pro- 
gram—some of it so progressive that he was 
unable to get it all enacted. In those days, 
Indiana ranked as one of the most pro- 
gressive States of the Union. 

What a far cry that is from what we have 
today—a State that now has enacted a mis- 
named right-to-work law. 

Maybe those who pushed the right-to-work 
law get a kind of savage satisfaction out of 
punishing other people; but the passing of a 
law which would tend to destroy labor unions 
and deprive a working man of his hard-won 
right to organize and bargain collectively is 
not a laughing matter. It was a deadly seri- 
ous business. 

But doesn't it reflect the real spirit of the 
Republican Party in Indiana—clear to the 
highest office in the State? The new Gov- 
ernor, who was elected last fall with certain 
labor support, did not lift even a finger to 
prevent the passing of this nefarious bill, 
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but permitted it to become a law without his 
signature. (I understand he has already had 
more visitors at the statehouse since he took 
office than any other Governor has had in 
the history of Indiana.) Why didn't he 
either sign or veto the so-called right-to- 
work bill? 

There has been another change at the 
statehouse since Tom Marshall served there. 
When Marshall was Governor, the State’s ex- 
penditures were reduced, the sinking fund to 
pay the State debt was built up, and State 
taxes were lowered. Oh, if we could only 
have another State administration like that, 
after these years of Republican spending and 
waste in Indiana. 

First, we had Governor Craig, who by his 
extravagance depleted the $75 million sur- 
plus which Governor Schricker had left in 
the State treasury when he retired from 
office. And now there is Governor Handley, 
whose regime in just 9 weeks has handed us 
an amazing list of tax increases and a State 
budget he has himself called fantastic. 

This Republican budget ended up totaling 
nearly $800 million, even larger than the 
1955 Craig budget, and it is the highest 
budget in the history of the State. 

In spite of an early delay with some faulty 
arithmetic on tax rates, the Governor finally 
obtained a 50 percent increase in the gross- 
income tax. Also, he got a 50 percent in- 
crease in the gasoline tax. He got a payroll 
withholding tax on gross income. He got 
the taxes or fees raised on barbershop 
licenses, beautyshop licenses, birth certifi- 
cates, marriage licenses, and death certifi- 
cates. And he got the fees increased for 
fishing licenses and hunting licenses. -~ 

All of us have worried a lot about thé cost 
of living. But, under Governor Handley, it 
is going to cost you more to be born, or to 
get married, or to die. Don't think you can 
get away from these taxes. You can't even 
relax and forget about them by going fishing 
or taking time out for a haircut. 

With these new taxes popping up all 
around, one of my Republican colleagues in 
Washington received a letter the other day 
from a very angry Hoosier. He said, “If an 
election were held in Indiana today, the Re- 
publican ticket would draw only 3 votes; 
those 3 votes would be from Senator Jenner, 
Governor Handley, and Congressman Hal- 
leck.” 

I am going to let you in on a good one: 
Our Governor had been planning to make a 
trip to Washington last Thursday and give 
a talk to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Now the subject of his lecture 
to them was going to be, of all things, 
Economy in Government. (I heard he 
wanted to ask the Federal Government to 
move over a little and leave open more things 
on which he could levy taxes.) 

But, as it happened, the Governor had 
to cancel the trip and remain in Indian- 
apolis, because the legislature stayed in ses- 
sion 50 hours longer than he had thought 
they would. And, so long as that was the 
case, he might just possibly have a chance 
to put through a few more taxes here. 

But let me get back to a more pleasing 
subject: Tom Marshall. After serving a 
very successful term as Indiana’s Governor, 
he was nominated for Vice President on the 
ticket with Woodrow Wilson and was elected 
in the year 1912. He was reelected in 1916 
and served in that office for a total of 8 years. 

He raised quite a stir among the financiers 
when he got back East. Marshall was afraid 
of the power of great wealth, for he had 
already seen its manipulations here in In- 
diana. He feared that, unless the growth 
of wealthy interests was somehow con- 
trolled, free enterprise and democracy would 
be destroyed. 

So, when Marshall became Vice President, 
he made a number of speeches dwelling on 
this danger in very plain-spoken terms. The 
eastern Republicans thought he was a reck- 
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-under Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose= 


less radical trying to pull down their temples. 
And the New York newspapers for years were 
incensed that Indiana had sent such a man 
to Washington. By 1920, these papers ad- 
mitted he was a highly sensible Vice Presi- 
dent. 

That was no temporary problem about 
which Marshall gave warning. It is still with 
us. When we see a national administration 
today controlled by a Cabinet of 10 million- 
aires, and where the real power of Govern- 
ment is not in Washington but in Wall 
Street, we can realize all over again how 
sound was the advice he gave us then. 

Woodrow Wilson’s administration was a 
very progressive era, which saw the enact- 
ment of many long-needed reforms, and, 
while Marshall's private views differed with 
these in some respects, he gave them his 
loyal support as Vice President. Probably 
his greatest contribution to Wilson, however, 
was his patient and long-continued effort to 
obtain ratification of the League of Nations 
Covenant by the Senate, at the close of 
World War I, 

Having worked so long and hard to build 
the idea of the League, only to fall critically 
ill at the peak of the struggle, Wilson saw 
his cherished plan at the mercy of the Re- 
publican Senate. Marshall, as the Presiding 
Officer there, sought by every possible means 
to steer the League Covenant through. Con- 
fronted on the one hand by Wilson's despera- 
tion, and thwarted at every turn by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge and his band of Repub- 
lican followers, Marshall cast about in every 
direction to find agreement on joining the 
League, but at last it was defeated after 
seven votes that were needed could not be 
found. There, the United States lost a great 
chance to take world leadership which might 
have avoided the tragedy of World War II. 

In that fateful struggle in the Senate, Tom 
Marshall saw before his eyes the costly re- 
sult of bitter Republican partisanship on a 
grave question of foreign policy. Before Wil- 
son had negotiated in Paris to form the 
League of Nations, Senator Lodge and other 
leading Republicans had endorsed the idea. 
But when Wilson came back to get their for- 
mal approval, this cynical group took the 
opportunity to humiliate and discredit him 
as a public figure in order to better the 
political chances for the Republican Party. 

For the moment, the Republicans won a 
victory; but no one can guess how great was 
the cost to America in the long run. Pos- 
sibly we as a people did not fully realize our 
strength at that time. But we had world 
leadership thrust at us, and for 12 years 
under the Republican rule that followed we 
failed to grasp hold of it. 

The United States has gone a long way 
since that time. Even our Republican Sec- 
retary of State today believes we should play 
a great part in world affairs—although he can 
2 quite decide just what part it should 


John Foster Dulles is a great world 
traveler, but it seems that every piace he 
goes he stirs up discord and strife. Some- 
one said Secretary Dulles has been to every 
place but the moon, and it is only with the 
moon that we are still enjoying friendly 
relations. 

And, now, Dulles’ zeal for travel seems to 
have spread to the rest of the team. A few 
days ago, Dulles was in Australia; NNO was 
in Africa; and the President was cruising 
on the high seas. It seems that the whole 
Eisenhower team was on the road last week. 
But all our foreign policy seems to be is 
travel and conference, without aim or di- 
rection. 

Why, our foreign policy is so poor that 
other countries are practically forcing us 
back into isolationism, The other nations 
won't even have anything to do with us 
and we may be reaching the point soon 
where they won't even take our money. 

We have no foreign policy today. What 
we need now is a foreign policy like we had 
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velt, and Harry Truman. 

That Senate struggle in Tom Marshall’s~ 
day when the League of Nations was beaten 
was not by any means the last time the Re- 
publicans have played politics with our for- 
eign policy. We have seen plenty of that 
in recent years, no matter how much the 
Republicans like to make a show of biparti- 
sanship. The Middle East situation is a 
prime example. 

As all of us here remember very well, the 
Republicans unfortunately sought to make 
“war versus peace” an issue in the election 
campaign last year. They told the Ameri- 
can people that our party was the party of 
war, but that the Republican Party was the 
party of peace. With good reason, the pub- 
lic was anxious about the possibility of a 
crisis developing around the Suez Canal. 
But the President and the Secretary of State 
went on playing the peace theme heavily 
and kept assuring everyone there was no 
danger of the United States becoming in- 
volved in the Middle East. 

The fact is, though, that the United States 
has a very important interest in the Middle 
East—to keep the great oil resources there 
available to ourselves and our allies in case 
of war and to keep this oil away from the 
control of our enemies. And, too, this Re- 
publican administration is very sensitive to 
what happens in the Middle East, because 
of the holdings of some large American oil 
companies in that area. 

But, with the Republican peace cry being 
repeated day after day, apparently both our 
enemies and our allies took the Eisenhower 
administration at its word and felt they had 
a free hand to make their moves in the Mid- 
dle East.. Then the Suez Canal situation 
exploded and fighting broke out in late Oc- 
tober. 

Having pressed the peace issue so widely 
here at home, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion found itself almost totally without in- 
fluence among the troublemakers in the 
Arab world. As soon as the election was 
over, the administration began to try to 
shake off the peace label; but the Republi- 
can officials felt they had to get something 
besides their own word to back them in deal- 
ing with the Middle East situation. 

So, the President and Secretary Dulles 
hurried to Capitol Hill early this year to ask 
that Congress reassure them of power al- 
ready granted in the Constitution for the 
President to use American troops to protect 
our interests in the Middle East. The Presi- 
dent also asked much greater freedom in 
spending $200 million of foreign-aid funds 
in that area. But the administration had 
first drawn up the proposal without con- 
sulting any Democrats in Congress, and got 
it publicized all over the world as American 
policy. Then they dropped it in the lap of 
Congress and staged a great plea for bipar- 
tisanship. 

At that point, a refusal to support the 
Middle East proposal might have given the 
impression to the world that there was a 
division between the Republican President 
and the Democratic Congress on a matter 
so vital as preventing Communist aggression. 
Congress had no sensible alternative then 
but to approve the measure in some form, 
but we did modify the Middle East resolu- 
tion, to make it clear that the President still 
has the constitutional duty of carrying out 
foreign policy, and also to make sure Con- 
gress keeps some control over spending for 
foreign aid. 

Here we saw a Republican administration 
in severe difficulty, because of their reckless 
campaign statements, now calling upon a 
Democratic Congress to save them from the 
predicament in which their folly had placed 
them. The Democrats in Congress had a 
tempting opportunity to take partisan ad- 
vantage of this Republican administration, 
who had blundered into this Middle East 
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crisis and then reaped political profit from 
it last November. 

Instead, the Democrats in Congress rose 
above party and showed once again their 
refusal to play politics with the national 
interest in the face of danger. How differ- 
ent things might have been if the Republi- 
can Party had shown such bipartisanship 
with the League of Nations when Tom 
Marshall was Vice President. 

The Republican Party did not have much 
of a program in Tom Marshall's day. Mainly, 
it consisted of blind, bitter opposition to 
every move of the Democrats, such as we 
saw in the League of Nations debate. And 
the Republicans have never developed any 

rogram since then. 
<p Oh, for 20 years they cried and yelled 
about Government spending and financial 
insolvency. They said that Franklin Roose- 
velt and Harry Truman were taking the Gov- 
ernment to wrack and ruin. I wonder how 
the Republicans feel about that today? 

When their General was a candidate in 
1952, he went up and down the country 
making pious statements about economy, 
and ridiculing the Democrats for what he 
called crazy spending. General Eisenhower 
promised he would cut the budget down to 
$60 billion, reduce the national debt, and 
cut taxes. But, even with an administra- 
tion loaded with the tycoons of industry and 
business, what has happened? 

The Eisenhower budget this year is $73.6 
billion—the highest in peacetime history. 
Whereas the Truman administration showed 
a net surplus of 84 billion in the 6 fiscal 
years after World War II, under Eisenhower 
the Government has gone in the red nearly 
$6 billion. 

In 4 years with Elsenhower the national 
debt has gone up $9 billion, while the Tru- 
man administration had reduced the debt 
$12 billion below its World War II peak. 
By the end of June, the Eisenhower admin- 
istration will have spent $81 billion more 
than the expenditures under Harry Truman 
in a comparable 4½ years. I wonder if the 
economy General Eisenhower promised is 
still somewhere just around the corner? 

As to the tax cut he promised, that came 
to pass—not for you and me, of course, but 
for the corporations, who got 73 cents out of 
every dollar of benefit. 

So long as we have known our party, the 
Democrats have always moved forward with 
a positive program. We have seen such pro- 
grams as the new freedom in Tom Marshall’s 
time, and, in more recent times, the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. 

Now when President Eisenhower looked 
over the election returns last fall, and saw 
the Republicans were unable to elect a Con- 
gress, no matter how popular their candidate 
for President was, he decided maybe they 
had better bring out something new. 

So, the President announced he was going 
to remake the Republican Party (and for 
that statement he deserves a medal for 
bravery)—he was going to remake it along 
the lines of a New Republicanism. Now let’s 
see what this New Republicanism is, if we 
can. 

From the President or various officials in 
his administration have come statements 
saying we should repeal the union-busting 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law; that we 
should extend the minimum-wage law to 
more people; that we should enact a law 
giving women equal pay for equal work; 
that we should extend the public-housing 
program; and that we should provide Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. 

Also, they are urging that the States im- 
prove their workmen’s-compensation and 
unemployment-insurance laws; that em- 
ployers give more job opportunities to 
people over 45; and that Congress provide 
imcreased appropriations for medical and 
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educational research, reduction of juvenile 
delinquency, and assistance for retarded 
children, 

All of this sounds very much like New 
Deal and Fair Deal , which the old- 
line Republicans denounced so bitterly for 
20 years. I am afraid it is going to be a 
bitter pill for them to swallow such pro- 
posals now, and I predict they won't. 

But the real test of whether the Eisen- 
hower administration is sincere about this 
New Republicanism and liberal welfare pro- 
grams is going to come when we see if the 
administration asserts itself and exercises 
the leadership necessary for these programs 
to get the support of Republicans in Con- 


SS. 

There have been a few occasions when the 
President did exert leadership to get certain 
bills through Congress. He used White 
House pressure to get the tidelands oil bill 
passed without amendment; to kill a bill to 
preserve the waterpower resources in Hells 
Canyon for the benefit of all the people; and 
to prevent any change in Ezra Taft Benson's 
program of sliding-scale farm prices. 

Do any of us really think the President 
will use the same influence of his office 
to put across the New-Deal-type measures he 
claims to favor, as he did when the inter- 
ests of the big oil companies and utilities 
syndicates were at stake? I have my doubts. 

When President Eisenhower submitted this 
year's budget that broke all peacetime rec- 
ords, his closest friend in the Cabinet, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George Humphrey, 
immediately called a press conference—ob- 
viously with the approval of the adminis- 
tration. At this press conference, Humphrey 
said the budget should be cut, and that, if 
it were not cut, there would be a depres- 
sion that will curl your hair. 

We called Secretary Humphrey before the 
House Appropriations Committee, and asked 
him for suggestions about where the budget 
could be cut. But he was unable to give 
any particulars. Since then, other admin- 
istration officials have kept the publicity go- 
ing about wanting a budget cut, but they 
never name any items they want cut. 

Thus, we find the administration trying to 
play both sides of the street. They propose 
liberal programs to please the liberals, and 
are willing to let the reactionary Republi- 
cans kill the legislation in Congress. They 
propose a recordbreaking budget, with large 
expenditures for all liberal programs; and 
then they have Secretary Humphrey, the 
darling of the conservatives, proclaim that 
the administration wants Congress to cut 
the budget. 

There you have the New Republicanism. 
This plan of talking out of both sides of 
the mouth has worked very well under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, who is regarded by many 
people more as a constitutional monarch 
than as a President. But when the Re- 
publicans have to select another candidate 
for President, from among less popular men, 
I don't believe they will find a man who 
will have such a chameleonlike disposition 
that he can be all things to all people. 

Signs are on the horizon that a bitter 
storm is brewing in the Republican Party 
over the question of how far to push the 
New Republicanism. But, in the meantime, 
if anyone asks you what a new Republican 
is, you can tell him: A New Republican is 
one who talks like Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt—and then votes like Herbert Hoover. 

When Tom Marshall was nominated and 
elected Governor of Indiana, the Democratic 
Party had been out of power for 12 years, 
The party here in the State was disorgan- 
ized, and it was broke. 

I have heard the elder Judge Spencer, a 
former State supreme court justice who lived 
in my home county of Vanderburgh, tell of 
the condition of the party's finances when 
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he served with Tom Marshall on the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee. There was 
no money in the party treasury; there was 
not even money for postage. So, each of the 
13 members of the State committee con- 
tributed $5 to buy stamps. That made $65, 
and it was all the money the Democratic 
State Central Committee had. 

In 1908, the Indiana Republicans were 
split, as they are now. But there was also 
bitter dissension in the Democratic Party. 
There were six candidates for Governor in 
the Democratic convention of 1908. There 
were the organization candidate, and the 
antiorganization candidates; then there were 
Tom Marshall and three other candidates. 

Marshall was nominated on the fifth ballot, 
as a dark horse. His own district, the 12th, 
supported him solidly, but he was largely un- 
known over the State of Indiana. 

When he made his acceptance speech, he 
stated, in effect, that when a new emperor 
was crowned in ancient Rome, the soldier 
legions marched in review before him. The 
head of each legion lifted his hand to heaven 
and swore to be loyal to the emperor and 
to Rome, and then every common soldier, 
raising his right hand, cried out, “This for 
me.” 

Marshall noted there were then a number 
of hyphenated Democrats in Indiana, of one 
faction or another, but that, like the Apostle 
Paul who had determined to know none 
among the Corinthians save Jesus Christ, he 
was determined to know none among his 
party save just plain Democrats. 

Tom Marshall concluded that speech by 
saying that he would not accept the nomi- 
nation unless every man in the convention 
rose to his feet, lifted his hand to heaven, 
and pledged that from that time forward 
he would be a Democrat and nothing else. 

He immediately undertook the task of 
solidifying the Democratic Party in the State, 
Marshall was elected in 1908, in spite of the 
fact that the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent carried Indiana that year, and that all 
the State offices went Republican but two. 

Marshall was so successful in unifying the 
party that a Democratic Senator was nomi- 
nated and elected 2 years later without seri- 
ous opposition. And, 4 years later, Samuel 
Ralston was nominated for Governor unani- 
mously and the Democrats of Indiana rallied 
behind Tom Marshall in a solid body when 
he was nominated for Vice President. 

Today, we have a Democratic majority in 
both Houses of Congress, in spite of the fact 
there is a Republican President. There are 
29 Democratic governors to the Republicans’ 
19. 

Here in Indiana, we have our share of 
county and township. offices over the State. 
Today, 73 out of Indiana's 106 mayors are 
Democrats—the highest percentage in the 
history of the State. Why, I have heard 
it said that the Republican Party was 
founded here in Wabash County, but the city 
of Wabash now has a Democratic mayor. 

But there are two Republican Senators 
from Indiana, a Republican Governor, and a 
Republican in every office in the statehouse. 
It is true we have discord and dissension in 
our party. But conditions are too serious in 
the State and the Nation, and Republican 
mismanagement is too great, for us to enjoy 
the luxury of party strife. 

Let us follow the example of Tom Marshall 
and serve notice that there will be no hy- 
phenated Democrats, and that we are deter- 
mined to know just plain Democrats. 

In Tom Marshall's figure of speech, let 
each Democrat lift his hand to heaven and 
pledge to be just a plain Democrat and noth- 
ing else. 

If we can but go forward as a united party, 
the Democrats will be returned to power in 
the State of Indiana, Indiana is ripe for 
a Democratic victory. 
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Monday, April 1, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
urban renewal programs of many of 
our cities are threatened by a financial 
crisis. Local public agencies are find- 
ing it difficult if not impossible to ob- 
tain the money to pay their share of the 
costs of these programs. In today’s 
tight money market, funds, if available 
at all, can be borrowed only at prohibi- 
tively high interest rates. At the same 
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time, we are accumulating billions of dol- 
lars of reserves in our social-security 
trust funds. These reserves should be 
put to work for the benefit of our people. 

To make this possible, I have intro- 
duced a bill to authorize the managing 
trustee of the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund and the 
Federal disability insurance trust fund 
to invest up to $1 billion in bonds or 
other obligations issued by local public 
agencies for urban renewal projects. 
Not only bonds issued for projects being 
assisted by the Federal Government, or 
for local grants-in-aid for such projects, 
but also for any project found by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion to be substantially within the defini- 
tion of urban renewal projects in the 
Federal law would be eligible for invest- 
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ment of social-security funds. Such 
bonds would be guaranteed by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance tor as 
to both principal and interest. Local 
agencies would pay premiums for this in- 
surance which would be deposited in a 
guaranty fund to be used as a revolving 
fund for paying defaulted obligations. 
An appropriation of $20 million would 
be authorized for the establishment of 
the guaranty fund. 

Thus insured, these obligations would 
be gilt-edged investments for the social- 
security trust funds. In addition to the 
interest earned for the trust funds, they 
would yield large social dividends in the 
rebuilding of blighted areas in our cities. 
I shall press for enactment of this bill 
as a measure of constructive financial 
management. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in the hours of this 
new day, may we achieve a nobler good- 
ness of character for ourselves and ac- 
complish a larger measure of blessed- 
ness and good for others. 

We penitently confess that we are 
often so selfish and determined on per- 
sonal safety and security, rather than 
dedicating our life it. service and sacri- 
fice for needy humanity. 

Show us how we may give courage and 
consolation, help and hope, unto all who 
are staggering under the heavy burdens 
of fear and foreboding. 

May we give ourselves unreservedly to 
the guidance of Thy spirit and seek to 
do Thy will more perfectly for in the 
doing of Thy will is our peace. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

8.1314. An act to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, and for other purposes. 


THE GREATER LAWRENCE STORY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Lawrence, 
Mass., is being honored today by the 
Advertising Club of Boston, which is 
presenting the Greater Lawrence Story 
at its luncheon meeting as an example 
of a community’s courage and resource- 


fulness when confronted with economic 
collapse. 

Lawrence was built up around the tex- 
tile industry. 

At one time it could say that it had 
the largest woolen-worsted manufactur- 
ing plant in the world. 

This concentration on one industry, 
however, made the whole community de- 
pema t upon the success or failure of 

es. 


When that industry collapsed a few 
years ago, and more than 20,000 people 
lost their jobs, every business and pro- 
fession and person in the area reeled 
under the blow. 

In spite of the disaster facing them 
the people of Lawrence fought back. 

Groups of enterprising citizens bought 
the empty mills, staking their dollars 
and their faith in the ability of Law- 
rencians to come up off the floor and 
stage a great comieback that would turn 
defeat into victory. 

This they did and in record-breaking 

The campaign waged by public-spir- 
ited citizens and groups accomplished 
the impossible. 

Lawrence has guts and it has ability. 
Both are admirable assets that inspire 
confidence in others. 

Lawrence went out to get business, and 
it succeeded. Far and wide it spread the 
facts of Greater Lawrence; its skilled 
labor force; its sound government; its 
strategic location; and, above all, the in- 
domitable spirit of its people. 

Other industries became sold on Law- 
rence. They started to move in. 
„„ ee aii 

People are working again, and the 
once-empty mills are humming with ac- 
tivity as Lawrence begins a new life, be- 
cause its economy is stronger through 
diversification. 

How Greater Lawrence did this is a 
thrilling story that will serve as a model 
for other communities, showing them 
the pioneering methods developed by a 
community that was hit harder than any 
other area in the United States but re- 
fused to quit. 

I shall bring you more details of the 


NEW YORE CITY HOUSING 
AUTHORITY 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I have this 
day forwarded to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency a series of newspaper articles 
which reveal a near scandalous situation 
in the New York City Housing Authority. 

The New York Daily News which ran 
these articles on the housing authority 
showed shocking evidence of Communist 
infiltration, mismanagement, and crimes 
in many of the city’s housing projects. 
It gave proof of increased crimes, in- 
adequate police protection, and wide- 
spread violence in these public houses. 

What did the city administration do 
to correct this disgraceful condition? It 
asked its investigation commissioner to 
conduct a probe. This he did, but the 
administration, instead of giving the 
people a complete report on these find- 
ings, gave it only interpretations of the 


report. 
Mr. Speaker, do you know who helped 
in the interpretation of this report? 
Some of the officials of the city housing 
authority whose management is under 
attack. The 7-page report which the 
commissioner of investigation had pre- 
pared, and which the taxpayers were 
entitled to see, was reduced to a 2-page 
report of interpretations of the original 
report. Even the hushed interpretation 
admits to mismanagement and cites evi- 
dence of increased crimes in the 82 city 
projects, many of which are federally 
subsidized. 

Mr. Speaker, interpretations of inves- 
tigation reports are not enough. The 
people who pay the taxes that subsidize 
these housing projects are entitled to a 
true and complete story. Not half or 
part of the story but the full and com- 


plete story. 

It is obvious that from the juggling 
and maneuvering that is going on in New 
York City the taxpayers will not learn 
of the actual shameful conditions that 
exist in the New York City Housing Au- 
thority. As a matter of fact, city hall’s 
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refusal to publish the full report is an 
indication that this serious matter is 
headed for a whitewash. 

If there is any truth to these articles, 
and I have no reason to question their 
authenticity, then nothing short of a 
complete and thorough investigation 
must be conducted. 

In submitting these articles to the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I am asking that its Subcommit- 
tee on Housing start a full-scale investi- 
gation of the New York City Housing 
Authority so that the American tax- 
payers may be fully apprised of condi- 
„JC 
about an immediate correction of this 
disgraceful situation. 


BIG GOVERNMENT AND 
CENTRALIZATION 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
offsetting the heavy pressures toward big 
government and centralization, apparent 
on all sides, I would like to direct atten- 
tion to my bill, H. R. 679, to reinforce and 
reimplement the 10th amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Those who are students of government 
must be conscious of the increased con- 
centration of power in our centralized 
Government in Washington. This cen- 
tralizing of power has resulted in the 
weakening of State governments, nar- 
rowing their scope of operation, and 
depleting their sources of revenue. As a 
result, these weakened States have been 
prone increasingly to look to the Federal 
Government for financial aid, which has 
been willingly supplied, but, of course, 
Federal strings of control were attached. 

Students of government also know that 
the Founding Fathers of this Nation, 
when drafting the Constitution, were 
vitally concerned with limiting the 
powers of the Federal Government. 
They know the then existing States were 
even more fearful of a great centralized 
power. These States demanded the 
adoption of amendments 9 and 10 of the 
Constitution before they were willing to 
ratify the document. 

Despite these safeguards, we have wit- 
nessed the convergence of Government 
functions in Washington with fewer and 
fewer responsibilities left to the States. 

The current President of the United 
States recognized this trend and ex- 
pressed his concern in an address in Des 
Moines, Iowa, during the 1952 campaign 
when he said: 

I want to see maintained the constitutional. 
relationships between the Federal and State 
governments * * * For, if the States lose 
their meaning, our entire system of govern- 
ment loses its meaning. And the next step 
is the rise of the centralized, national state 
in which. the seeds of autocracy can take root 
and grow. * * * We will see that the legiti- 
mate rights of the States and local com- 
munities are . * We will not 
reach into the States and take from them 
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S Arit xempteeipaiition 180/ceer ve 
their citizens. 


During the intervening 4 years he ap- 
parently did not change his mind and: 
neither was he satisfied with accomplish- 
ments in that direction, for he said in 
San Francisco on August 23, 1956: 


If you take the centralization shortcut 
every time something fs to be done, you wiil 


perhaps sometimes get quick action.. But. 
there is no perhaps about the price you will 
pay for your impatience: The growth of a 
swollen, bureaucratic, monster Government 
in Washington, in whose shadow our State 
and local governments will ultimately wither 
and die. 


Had the 84th Congress enacted H. R. 
3—H. R. 11413, S. 373, or S. 3143—this 
trend toward concentration of power in 
Washington would have been materially 
retarded, or at least an instrument would 
have been provided through which such 
a curtailment could have been accom- 
plished. The 84th Congress did not see 
fit to enact that law. 

It is our view that H. R. 3, H. R. 679, 
and S..337,.ncw pending, would serve as 
an instrument through which this impor- 
tant phase of President Eisenhower's 
philosophy, as above expressed, could be 


advanced. It is the only piece of com- 


prehensive legislation before the 85th 
Congress that would further the Presi- 
dent’s announced aim: to restore the 
functions of States; protect the preroga-. 
tives of State legislatures; and safeguard 
the liberty of people against an exces- 
Sively big government. We therefore 
urge all Senators and all Representatives 
to join with us in enacting this vital 
legislation. 


TIME TO CLAMP DOWN ON NASSER 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous eonsent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion, under the guidance of President. 
Eisenhower and the State Department, 
has long carried on a policy of patient 
compliance with Colonel Nasser and his. 
intractable decisions aimed at building 
himself into the overlord of the Middle 
East. 

Time after time we have appeased, en- 
couraged, closed our eyes, and even 
winked a time or two at the antics and 
demands of Colonel Nasser. Though 
many of us did not approve, we too de- 
cided. that patience and friendliness 
might direct the energies and efforts of. 
Nasser and other leaders of the Middle 
East into channels conducive to world 
peace and easing of international ten- 

I regret that the opposite results seem 
to have been our reward. 

President Nasser’s recent memoran- 
dum on the Suez Canal seems to me to 
indicate that the time has arrived for 
the United States to make a new ap- 
proach to the Suez problem and to take a 
firm stand in our further dealings with 
President Nasser. 
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All attempts by the United States to 
be fair and just in the most conciliatory 
manner have failed. President Nasser’s 
memorandum, rather than indicating 
any progress toward the relaxation of 
tensions in the Middle East, seems to in- 
crease the danger of the outbreak of 
hostilities in that area. 

Since the seizure of the Suez Canal by 
Egypt on last July 26, the United States, 
the United Nations, the countries whose 
vessels are the primary users of the 
canal, and those Asiatic nations who are 
most dependent on the canal have all 
made efforts to work out some sort of 
compromise which would be acceptable 
to Egypt. President Nasser has rejected 
all such proposals. The world cannot 
ignore Mr. Nasser’s record. 

Nasser has rejected the 
viously accepted by his government that 
“the operation of the canal shall be insu- 
lated from the politics of any country” 
as well as the other points in the six- 
point declaration. 

Nasser has rejected any arrangement 
for supervision of the canal which in- 
cludes participation by. governments 
other than that of Egypt. 

Nasser has rejected the principle of 
free passage through the canal by the 
vessels of all nations. 

Nasser has rejected all efforts to bring 
about a permanent settlement of the 
right of frce passage through the Gulf 
of Aqaba. 

Nasser has rejected an arrangement 
for the administration of the Gaza Strip 
by the United Nations. 

Nasser has rejected every proposal or 
arrangement which might involve an ac- 
knowledgment on his part of the exist- 
ence of the State of Israel. 

The United States and the United Na- 
tions have leaned over backward in 
their efforts to avoid any action which 
would infringe the rights of Egypt. The 
United States cannot permit the United 
Nations to sanction any arrangement 
which would infringe the rights of Israel. 

. Gamal Abdel Nasser apparently be- 
lieves that he can rely upon the United 
Nations to support him in any action 
which he takes. He is doing a good job 
of playirg Russia’s game. The United 
Nations cannot afford to give him its 
continued support. 

The time has come when the United 
States must make its position absolutely 
clear. We have identified ourselves with 
the United Nations to such an extent that 
we must maintain the prestige and in- 
fluence of the United Nations in the Mid- 
die East. If Nasser is permitted to pur- 
sue his course further, the status of the 
United Nations will be irreparably dam- 
aged. The time has come for us to act. 


CALL OF THE -HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
AGG 
ent. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I. 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 35} 

Anderson, Diggs Holtzman 

Mont. Durham Lipscomb. 
Aspinall Eber Magnuson 
Barrett Evins Norrell 
Bowler Pretinghuysen Powell 
Collier Prouty 
Davis, Tenn Green, Penn. Reece, Tenn. 

es regory Schwen 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 408 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
PARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6287) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6287, with 
Mr. Fonarm in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read down to and including line 10 on 
page 18. If there are no amendments, 
the Clerk will read. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to bring to 
the attention of the members of the 
Committee an article that appeared in 
one of the newspapers written by the 
well-known columnist, Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, in regard to the President’s 
budget. 

As you know, we have been trying to 
keep the record straight. We reminded 
the Committee last Wednesday of what 
the President had to say in his press con- 
ference about his budget. Then last Fri- 
day the Secretary of Labor reminded you 
that we were going too far and making 
foolish cuts. Again, on yesterday, we 
quoted from a press release of the man 
who heads the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr. Folsom. He 
objected to the cuts that you made in the 
last week, especially to the Food and 
Drug Administration, and warned you 
against attempts to make further cuts 
in Public Health and in the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. 

Then I noticed in the New York Times 
this morning that some of our friends on 
the Republican side have now apparently 
seen the light. I quote fram one section 
of the New York Times, where it says: 

Meanwhile, in the House a Republican 
leader of the drive to cut funds from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare showed signs of wavering today under 
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administration pressure for the House to ap- 
prove the full amount for the Food and 
Drug Administration. He said he was not 
going to fight a Democratic move to restore 
$1,300,000 cut from the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration by the amendment that he of- 
fered last week. 


I hope that the New York Times has 
quoted my friend from North Carolina 
correctly and I hope when the roll is 
called on this amendment that many 
others will see the light and follow his 
leadership and admit that they had 
made a mistake. 

But today in the Post we have an 
article by one whom I think you will all 
agree is a very conservative newspaper 
man, Walter Lippmann. He says: 


In talking about the budget at his press 
conference last Wednesday, the President ex- 
tricated himself from the untenable position 
he had taken before. Then he was saying, 
so Congress and the rest of us had supposed, 
that the budget was too high, that he would 
like to see it reduced but that since only 
Congress could reduce it, it was their re- 
sponsibility, not his, to revise the budget. 
This. general understanding of what he be- 
lieved was, of course, heavily influenced by 
the famous press conference in which Sec- 
retary Humphrey had spoken so harshly of 
the President's budget. 

After several weeks of confusion, the Pres- 
ident has changed his position, and he has 
mow made himself the defender and the 
advocate of his own budget. -Whatever one 
may think of the budget, this is a sounder 
attitude, both legally and morally, than his 
earlier one. 

Under existing law the President is obli- 
gated to present a budget which he believes 
in and is pri to justify and defend. 
The law (title I, ch. 31 of the United States 
Code) says that “the President shall trans- 
mit * * * to the Congress the budget which 
sets forth * * * estimated expenditures and 
proposed appropriations necessary in his 
judgment for the support of the Govern- 
ment.” Until last week’s press conference, 
what we had instead was a budget which 
the Secretary of the Treasury said was too 
high, which the President said could be re- 
duced if the Congress would repeal or would 
amend some of the great spending programs 
whieh Congress—and apparently Congress 
alone—had enacted. 

In order to justify this alarming abdication 
of the Executive authority, the President 
pictured himself as a humble servant of 
Congress whose orders he is carrying out. 
“We have worked many months on the de- 
velopment of the budget,” he said on March 
13, “and each item in there has been de- 
veloped with the idea of performing to the 
very best of our ability the responsibilities 
laid on the executive department by Con- 
gress for carrying out its mandates.” Con- 
gress, he asserted, has ordered a number of 
great programs which cost money, and there 
cannot be any great cuts in the budget un- 
til and unless Congress votes for the cut- 
ting out or the elimination or slowing up, at 
least, of some of these great programs. 

This was a strange picture of how the 
Government happens to be engaged in the 
great programs that cost so much money. 
Are they really the work of Congress alone, 
initiated in Congress, developed in Congress, 
with the President waiting hat in hand at 
the door of Congress for his orders? Any- 
one who thought this was a true and candid 
picture of the origin and character of the 
great spending programs has only to recall 
the President’s messages to Congress, the 
platform on which he ran for President, the 
proud campaign speeches he made about 
the record of his administration. 
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The President’s first position on the budg- 
et was untenable, as the reaction in Con- 
gress and in the country made quite evi- 
dent. Last week, in a not-very-happy mood. 
he made himself the champion of his own 
budget. 

The country, or at least a large and vocal 
part of it, is startled by the size of the budg- 
et. Is the size of it really startling? It is 
startling, but only when it is measured by 
the campaign promises of 1952, especially the 
promises made by General Eisenhower after 
his famous covenant on Morningside Heights 
with Senator Taft. But measured by the 
campaign promises of 1956, when the Presi- 
dent adopted the philosophy of the New Re- 
publicanism, the President is entitled to say, 
as he is now saying, that the budget pro- 
poses to carry out conservatively what the 
voters have been promised. 

The crux of the matter is that between 
1952 and 1956 the President committed him- 
self to the “great programs” which cost so 
much. At the same time he was com- 
pelled because of the state of the cold war 
to have a great program of military defense. 

When General Eisenhower ran for office in 
1952, he felt able to offer big promises of re- 
duced expenditures because he made two 
assumptions. One assumption was that he 
could end the war in Korea, and that this 
would be followed by a peace which per- 
mitted important reductions in the military 
spending. His other assumption was that 
he could stop the expansion of, and even cut 
back considerably, the gramts and subsidies 
of the welfare programs. 

The basic difference between the orthodox 
Republicans and the Eisenhower or New Re- 
publicans is over these two assumptions. 
The orthodox Republicans still believe in 
these two assumptions whereas the Presi- 
dent does not. 

Thus the orthodox believe that much 
money can be saved, especially out of what 
now goes to foreign aid, by a more isolation- 
ist foreign policy. The President, on the 
other hand, believes in collective security, 
which cannot be made to work without sub- 
sidies to foreign countries. 

The orthodox believe also that the welfare 
measures can be reduced, and that a lot of 
money can thus be saved. The President 
and the New Republicans have become con- 
vineed that the party cannot win elections 
unless it is able to attract those large blocs 
of voters who had become an invincible coa- 
lition under Franklin Roosevelt. 

The President's budget is not a series of 
great programs commanded by Congress. 
The budget is the New Republicanism, in 
this time of unabated cold war, when trans- 
lated into dollars. It is what it is because 
of decisions made deliberately by President 
Eisenhower himself, and the Congress has 
been well justified in insisting that he take 
the responsibility, be it to defend the budget 
or to say where it should be reduced, 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in 
order to respond to the comment made 
by the chairman of the subcommittee. 
Although he did not refer to me by name, 
he did refer to an amendment adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole last 
Thursday, I believe, by a margin of 
one vote. 

I do not know what the New York 
Times said. The gentleman from Rhode 
Island quotes from various newspapers 
of the country every day as he opens the 
discussion of the bill. He also frequently 
quotes various individuals in Govern- 
ment, as if we should make up our minds 
how we should yote on amendments by 
what somebody else says outside of this 
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body. I do not know what course the 
gentleman from Rhode Island follows, 
and I do not have any right to question 
how he votes or why he votes as he does; 
but I would like to say that in my own 
case I yote according to the dictates of 
my own conscience. 

Some reference was made in the quo- 
tation the gentleman read from the New 
York paper about administration pres- 
sure. Let me say publicly that I have 
not been subjected to any pressure from 
the administration or from any executive 
department of the Government or from 
any source whatsoever concerning this 
bill. No one has been in touch with me 
about the amendment. I have not had 
any communications about it by word, 
letter, telegram, or otherwise before or 
since it was adopted. 

I was called on the telephone by a 
newspaper reporter last Saturday and 
he advised me that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare had is- 
sued a statement for publication Monday 
morning in which some comments were 
made about the amendment which had 
been adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole dealing with appropriations for 
the Food and Drug Administration, the 
burden of which comment was that the 
cut the Committee had made would de- 
Stroy the effectiveness of the Food and 
Drug Administration. He asked me if I 
wished to comment on the Secretary’s 
statement and, as I recall, whether I in- 
tended putting up a fight against resto- 
ration of the funds. I replied that I did 
not intend to fight over that amend- 
ment; that it was just one of a score of 
amendments that have been adopted and 
will be offered. 

The amendment reduced the budget 
request by $1,327,000 to $7,973,000, which 
is $1,194,000 more than they had for 
1957. I do not see how an increase of 
more than a million dollars above funds 
available in 1957 could cripple or ham- 
string the operations. Indeed, such an 
increase would permit an expansion of 
activities. Remember they only had $6,- 
779,000 in 1957 and will have $7,973,000 
if the amendment stands up. 

I said also, and would like to repeat, 
that I do not have any desire to cripple 
the activities of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. I think it serves a very 
important function and am in favor of 
providing adequate funds. As I see it, 
the question simply is whether we should 
increase the funds over 1957 by $2% 
million, as the bill originally did, or 
whether an increase of $1,194,000 over 
1957 should be sufficient for 1958. 

As to how the Members vote when the 
Committee rises and we go back into 
the House, that is a matter for each 
Member to decide for himself. I do not 
intend to put up any fight for the amend- 
ment and will not undertake to persuade 
any Member. If the House sustains the 
amendment, I believe the funds avail- 
able will be sufficient. But if the House 
reverses the action of the Committee of 
the Whole, I will be satisfied with that 
decision. It is simply a matter of judg- 
ment which each Member should decide 
for himself without pressure from any 
source. I repeat that no pressure has 
been directed at me from any source. 
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T would have been content if the Com- 
mittee had rejected the amendment and 
did not appeal from the voice vote when 
the Chairman announced the amend- 
ment had been defeated; and it was not 
I who asked for the teller vote which 
reversed the voice vote. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is my first voyage 
to the well of the House. So, if I make 
any mistakes, I hope you will bear with 
me, and I have been listening patiently 
to the chairman of this Committee on 
Appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I have 
never missed a caucus call and I have 
always been here at the kickoff time, 
and I have listened attentively every 
minute and every hour of the time that 
the chairman of this committee has been 
on the floor. I want to commend him 
for his diligence. I want to commend 
him for his industry. Although he has 
been talking for some 5 days and doing 
a job of it along the lines, it seems much 
longer tome. Maybe that is my imagi- 
nation. Until I came to the House of 
Representatives, I was a trial lawyer. I 
work hard. I never get an opportunity 
to sit back there on the jury. So I have 
been one of a group of some 425 Con- 
gressmen, sitting back there in those 
comfortable seats, on those cushions, and 
I have been listening to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarry]—if I 
say “Rock Island,” try to be patient. I 
want to talk about the gentleman from 
that wonderful State of Rhode Island. 
Time after time he has been talking, and 
every time he points to the Republican 
side, I would assume, that by word, in- 
nuendo, and veiled threats, telling us, 


“Don’t you do this. If you try to do this 


you will do the wrong thing. You au- 
thorized this appropriation in the 81st 
Congress, the 82d Congress, and the 83d 
Congress and you appropriated the 
money in that Congress. The amount of 
money that we are appropriating here is 
only about the same amount of money 
you appropriated in the 84th Congress, 
and if you do this, this service will die.” 
That is the inference, is it not? My 
worthy colleague, is that it? You do not 
have to reply now. I have not given 
you the time. I am only asking you a 
question and you can get time to reply 
later. You are chairman of the com- 
mittee. I have some other things I want 
to tell you before I sit down. 

I sat back there and listened to you and 
I was trying to analyze what you were. 
I was trying to figure out whether you 
were a lawyer. For a while I thought 
you were. Then I listened to you talk 
a little longer and then I said, “Maybe 
he is a businessman.” “No,” I said, “he 
is not a businessman.” All this time I 
was talking to myself. Then I went back 
there and I asked him, and I found out 
you are a bricklayer. You are a leader 
in the bricklayers union. Do not think 
I am criticizing bricklayers, because you 
belong to an honorable profession. Some 
of my best friends back in Chicago are 
bricklayers. You point over to this side 
of the House and you would think the 
only working men in the United States 
of America were over on your side. You 
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talk as though the only spokesmen in 
the United States are on the Democratic 
side of this House. What do you think 
my father was? He was a member of 
organized labor. For 30 years an elec- 
trical worker. You do not have a chance 
to answer me yet. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I think the Chair should in- 
struet the gentleman that when he re- 
fers to another Member he should refer 
to him in the third person. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that that rule 
be suspended for the remainder of the 
debate on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must 
state that he is here to enforce the rules. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. BYRNE] has the floor 
and he has not yielded. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
may I have a little order? May the aisles 
be cleared? 

As a trial lawyer, my worthy colleague 
from Rhode Island—did I do it right?— 
Well, while I am on my feet I want to 
enter a plea of “not guilty” to anything 
that you did or any of my worthy col- 
leagues did, or any of the colleagues who 
have passed away, or any who were not 
elected in the last election, because I have 
got a defense to anything that my col- 
leagues—I almost said “you’’—that my 
colleagues did in the 84th Congress or in 
the Congress preceding it, because I just 
got here. I do not expect to roll down 
the thunder from the skies and do some- 
thing that you did not do—pardon me 
my worthy colleagues did not do. I do 
not expect to do that, but I say to you, 
you said it was a precedent—I beg your 
pardon—I beg your pardon, I thank you 
for the admonition. My worthy col- 
leagues, or some of them, said all of the 
President’s appropriations to this time— 
and when you talk here in the well of the 
House about children, it seems to me that 
the worthy gentleman from Rhode Island 
should be reminded that I raised eight 
children without any help from the Gov- 
ernment and through the years en- 
countered all of the problems encoun- 
tered in raising a large family. 

In previous sessions of Congress pro- 
grams have been started that they claim 
are for our welfare but which are actually 
destroying our financial independence 
and security. These social planners are 
milking us dry. I will vote economy cuts 
wherever possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that he may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BOGGS. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
the regular order. 


I thank the 
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Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. My distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Ilinois IMr. 
Byrne}, refused to yield to me when he 
nad the floor. I have never refused to 
yield to him or anybody else on that side 
during this debate, and I will keep this 
up during the rest of the debate, no mat- 
ter how long the debate goes on. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not have the 
floor right now. I would yield if I had 
the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to answer the 
gentleman’s questions. The answer to 
the first question he raised is this: The 
only thing I am trying to do is to have 
you and your colleagues live up to the 
promises. that were made by you and 
your party in the last campaign and not 
renege on the promises you made in the 
last campaign by following the Repub- 
lican leadership in this House and cut- 
ting these appropriations as you have 
been doing during the past. week. That 
is all I am trying to do, to have you live 
up to the promises that you and your 
party made to the voters of the country 
and your district when you agreed to go 
out and support President Eisenhower 
and his program. 

And another thing I was trying to do 
was to find out who are the orthodox Re- 
publicans and who are the Eisenhower 
Republicans on your side of the aisle. 
Are you with the President or against 
him? 

Now as for the second question the 
gentleman raised, it did not take me long 
to ascertain what profession my distin- 
guished friend from Hlinois represented. 
It has often been said that we have too 
many lawyers in politics, but I would 
never make that statement myself. I 
have, however, always wanted to let 
everybody know, I may say to my distin- 
guished friend from Illinois, that it does 
not make any difference to me what a 
person’s station in life might be. When 
they ask me what mine was I have al- 
ways been proud to say I was a brick- 
layer. I was a bricklayer for 10 years 
and I will always be proud of it no mat- 
ter how you seek to belittle bricklayers 
or anyone else who earns his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. 

There is one trait in my nature which 
the record will show ran through my 
career as a bricklayer and my career as 
a Member of Congress as well. That 
trait is being honest with my fellow 
workers and employers when I was a 
bricklayer and being honest with my 
colleagues and constituents as a Mem- 
ber of this body. I did not whistle one 
tune during my campaign for office and 
another on the floor here today, as a 
great many are doing on the other side 
of the aisle. And it is entirely possible 
that the consistent positions I have taken 
in regard to legislation like this is due 
to my association with bricklayers and 
others who work with their hands. 
> The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 

does the gentleman from Iowa rise? 
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Mr. GROSS. To demand the regular 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order 
is, the Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Assistance for school construction: For an 
additional amount for providing school fa- 
cilities and for grants to local educational 
agencies in federally affected areas, as au- 
thorized by title II and title IV of the act 
of September 23, 1950, as amended (20 U. S. 
C., ch. 14; 70 Stat. 909, 968-969), including 
not to exceed $700,000 for necessary expenses 
of technical services rendered by other agen- 
cies and not to exceed $5 million for title IV, 
$41,700,000, to remain available until June 
30, 1959: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be available for salaries or 
other direct expenses of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the feelings of 
my colleague, the gentleman from Hli- 
nois [Mr. BYRNE}, for the simple reason 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
has been continually telling the Repub- 
licans about the promises we have failed 
to live up to. If we are going to talk 
about promises, let us look at the reeord, 
let us note just a few things that the 
Democrats have promised, and what they 
have not lived up to in the many years 
they have been in control of the Con- 
gress. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island and 
his Democrat Party in 1948 promised the 
people in every election since then, in 
every Congressional election and every 
presidential election that they would re- 
peal the Taft-Hartley Act. 

If you are going to point the finger 
of accusation, let me remind you that 
you have controlled the Congress 8 out 
of the past 10 years. Where are your 
actions to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act? 

In like manner you have promised up 
and down this land that you were going 
to do something for small business. In 
every Congressional election your party 
has promised tax relief for the small- 
business man. Despite your control of 
the Congress for so many years relief 
for small business is conspicuous by its 
absence. Where is your relief for small 
business? You have made many, many 
promises but there have been very, very 
few performances. 

Since I east my first vote in 1932 I 
have continuously heard the Democrats 
talk about civil rights. Im 21 out of the 
last 25 years the Democrats have con- 
trolled the Congress. Where are the civil- 
rights laws? Where are the perform- 
ances on the civil-rights promises? The 
basic division within the Democrat 
Party prevents any performance on the 
above promises and many other prom- 
ises. 

The gentleman and many of his col- 
leagues keep teling us on this side of 
the aisle about the division within the 
Republican Party. How about your own 
division? How about separating the 
northern Democrats from the southern 
Democrats and showing us who runs the 
Democrat Party? How about showing 
us the division involving some 80 Mem- 
bers of this House who signed the so- 
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called liberal manifesto and I under- 
stand that this group has not consulted 
with their official leader in the House, 
Speaker RAYBURN? 

What are the so-called liberals in the 
Demoerat Party proposing to do? Look 
at your spending program. Why, this 
$72 billion budget will be peanuts if you 
tried to do what the liberal program 
outlines. We would not alone have Fed- 
eral aid to education, but you would have 
everybody working for the Government 
and on the Government payroll, we 
would have. socialization, we would have 
1 but big labor and big Govern- 
ment. 

You Demoerats talk about the separa- 
tion we have over here in our party, but 
look at your own party since 1932 and 
the promises that you made. So I say 
this with all due deference to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty]. 

Mr. Focarty, I feel that in a discus- 
sion of this kind you should not. always 
refer to the division over here unless in 
good Christian charity and in good con- 
science you point out the division on 
your side. I am sure the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] would 
get 2 lot more votes if he would not con- 
tinuously point out our particular divi- 
sion over here, when, in my estimation, 
he had a much deeper division within 
his own party in the division between the 
Democrat liberals and conservatives, be- 
tween northern and southern Democrats, 
between CIO followers and opponents of 
Walter Reuther. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am 
pleased to note that the gentleman from 
Rhode Island is giving the Republicans 
credit for the effort being made to get 
some economy into our Government; but 
I wonder whether he is not forgetting 
which party is in majority control of the 
House of Representatives? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. The gentleman is so 
right. The Democrats control every 
eommittee, they can do what they want. 
They can tell the people what they want 
to do end they ean do it. 

We may have Modern Republicans 
over here, but I want little part of this 
newly coined concept. I am a constitu- 
tional conservative and I am proud of 
that fact. 

Your Democrat Party has many good 
stanch conservatives who want to pro- 
tect the Constitution that was given to 
us by our forefathers and who want to 
protect the country that has been handed 
down to us through the years. 

Therefore, if any member of the Dem- 
ocrat Party wants to castigate the divi- 
sions in the Republican Party let him 
in all fairness just point out the deeper 
and more basic divisions within the 
Democrat Party. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not given to 
criticizing my brethren here on the floor, 
but I regard this bill as a very important 
matter. Yesterday I had some rather 
important engagements and, of course, 
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I had a pretty tough time trying to get 
to them and get back here because it was 
about 2 hours before we ever started any 
business on the floor of the House. 

It is now 1 o'clock and we have been 
in session for an hour. I believe the 
average Member on the floor would 
greatly appreciate our trying to put aside 
the type of debate that is going on and 
let us get down to the bill itself. I enjoy 
a little sideplay once in a while, but I 
am afraid we have been on this bill now 
long enough and with a little coopera- 
tion we can save some time and get down 
to business. I am not being critical of 
my distinguished friend from Rhode 
Island. I think maybe all of us have 
contributed a little to this sideplay. I 
do hope this slight suggestion will help 
us move along a little bit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the Office of Education, including 
surveys, studies, investigations, and reports 
regarding libraries; fostering coordination of 
public and school library service; coordina- 
tion of library service on the national level 
with other forms of adult education; devel- 
oping library participation in Federal proj- 
ects; fostering nationwide coordination of 
research materials among libraries, interstate 
library coordination and the development of 
library service throughout the country; 
purchase, distribution, and exchange of edu- 
cational documents, motion-picture films, 
and lantern slides; collection, exchange, and 
cataloging of educational apparatus and 
appliances, articles of school furniture and 
models of school buildings illustrative of 
foreign and domestic systems and methods 
of education, and repairing the same; and 
cooperative research, surveys, and demon- 
strations in education as authorized by the 
act of July 26, 1954 (20 U. S. C. 331-332); 
$7 million, of which not less than $550,000 
shall be available for the Division of Voca- 
tional Education as authorized: Provided, 
That all receipts from non-Federal agencies 
representing reimbursement for expenses of 
travel of employees of the Office of Education 
performing advisory functions to the said 
agencies shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of this 
appropriation. 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage beginning in line 17, page 19, down 
through line 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. Beginning where? 

Mr. HIESTAND. This language: 

Provided, That all receipts from non-Fed- 
eral agencies representing reimbursement for 
expenses of travel of employees of the Office 
of Education performing advisory functions 
to the said agencies shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of this appropriation. 


We would redistribute the money, and 
I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that that is 
paged legislation on an appropriation 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This was only an 
attempt to have the States reimburse 
the Federal Government for the tech- 
nical assistance that the States call on 
the Department of Education to give. 
Now, if you want it all to come out of 
the Federal Treasury and not have the 
States make this reimbursement, this is 
the way to do it, It is clearly subject 
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to a point of order, and I concede the 
point of order. i 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has ex- 


‘amined the language in the bill and sus- 


tains the point of order. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dorn of South 
Carolina: On page 19, line 15, strike out 
“$7,000,000” and insert “$5,518,000.” 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, we have heard a lot of talk 
the last few days about the march of 
time, about the clock moving around, 
and about progress. I have listened 
very intently to the debate, particularly 
about our growth and our increase in 
population. The argument is that we 
should increase Government spending 
solely because of a growing population. 

Over the last few hours I have done 
some research on the population phase 
of this debate. Several people have 
contacted me from back home about our 
growth in population and offered that as 
a reason why we should not curtail some 
of these appropriations in this particular 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1937 there were in 
America 128 million people. Today 
there are approximately 168 million 
people. Twenty years from now, in the 
year 1977, there will be in this country 
224 million people. The national income 
of the American people in 1936 was $65 
billion. Our national income as of last 
year was $342 billion. In 1976, 20 years 
from last year, our total national income 
will be $1.4 trillion. 

But, oh, yes, my colleagues, here is 
the story the population argument has 
failed to tell. The total cost of the Fed- 
eral budget in 1938 was $6,150,000,000. 
Today, as proposed in this budget, it is 
$72 billion, an increase of 1,050 percent 
over the budget of 1938, whereas the 
population increase of the country has 
only been 31 percent. And, if we pro- 
ject that into the future another 20 
years, the total national budget of this 
country will be $753 billion, an increase 
of 1,050 percent over that of today, 
whereas your population figure of 224 
million will only be an increase of 33 
percent. The national budget in 1938 
was only 9 percent of the national in- 
come of the American people. Today it 
is near 20 percent. If the Federal budget 
increases by the same proportion in the 
next 20 years then the budget for 1978 
will be 51 percent of our national income. 
Mr. Chairman, this is a conservative 
estimate. And if you project that still 
further you will find that high school 
boys and girls in America today will live 
to see the day when the expenditures of 
the Federal Government—and I want 
some of my good friends over here to 
listen to this—the boys and girls in high 
school today will live to see the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government equal 
the entire gross national income of the 
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people of this country. Long before 
these two meet, freedom will have passed 
from this land. 

You may call us reactionary, if you 
please, but I stand here today as a lib- 
eral, a man believing in the working 
people of America, believing in the small- 
salaried men and women of America who 
are crying today from the grassroots of 
this country for a sound dollar. We 
have before this session of the 85th Con- 
gress the opportunity to give the small- 
business people of this country, to give 
the teachers, to give the workingmen two 
raises: One, a sound dollar, which will 
give him more purchasing power, which 
will give him the power to buy more 
goods and stimulate business; and then 
on the other hand, if we continue to hold 
down this budget, we can give him an- 
other raise in the not too distant future, 
a tax reduction. Then you will have put 
this country on a sound basis. We will 
have saved the people from Federal 
despotism and exploitation. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say to you today 
that it was the ordinary people who paid 
the taxes in France who rose up during 
the French Revolution against the ever- 
increasing expenditures of an autocratic 
Federal bureaucracy under Louis XVI. 
At that time 50 percent of the people’s 
income in France was being taken by the 
Government. And the same kind of 
revolution, not violent, but peaceful, is 
brewing in America today, among the 
taxpayers out at the grassroots, among 
the little businesses, the small farmers, 
the laboring people, against this ever- 
increasing, ever more powerful Federal 
hierarchy. 

The day has come when the Members 
of this Congress should stand up and be 
counted, to give the American people a 
sound dollar, to give them more pur- 
chasing power. Can you point to me, 
my friends over here in this section of 
the House, one single instance in the 
history of the world when a government 
became more centralized, when it grew 
too topheavy, but that the ordinary peo- 
ple in their prosaic walks of life did not 
suffer a loss of liberty, a loss of income 
from that ever growing, ever more pow- 
erful centralized authority? The his- 
tory of the world will prove that to be 
true. And those of us here today who 
are trying to hold the line are the true 
liberals, believing with Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the founder of our great Democratic 
Party, that the least governed are the 
best governed. 

The very foundation stones of this 
country were laid down by our forefa- 
thers in the interest of all the people 
and not for the benefit of an ever grow- 
ing, more powerful Federal autocracy 
seeking more money—from whom? 
From the citizens of this country who 
make up our body politic, and who are 
the source of our strength and the end 
of our responsibility. My responsibility 
here today is not to the ever growing, 
ever more powerful Federal autocracy, 
but to the people of this country who are 
paying the bill. Let us stand up today 
and give them two raises, a sound dollar 
and eventually a decrease in taxes. 

This amendment which I have offered 
here today cuts back this item for sal- 
aries and expenses to the level of the 
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appropriation for the fiscal year 1957 
plus $248,000. 

What does this particular part of this 
bill do? It creates investigations, jobs 
and boards. Here are some of the things 
they do: These boards will coordinate 
libraries and conduct surveys. They 
will travel abroad and exchange educa- 
tional information. They will prepare 
studies on education in underdeveloped 
countries in the Slavic countries and of 
higher education in the Far East. They 
want to investigate vandalism in high 
schools, and to prepare models of school 
buildings to exchange with foreign coun- 
tries. 

As the son of a superintendent of edu- 
cation, and as the son of a mother who 
taught school for 32 years, at the same 
time raising 10 children, my observation 
is that the architects in the local com- 
munities and the local school boards are 
the ones to handle the school affairs of 
this country. I see in this particular 
phase of this bill a great danger to the 
educational system of this country. 
They are going out and investigating 
vandalism in the high schools. Investi- 
gations? It has an “s” after “investiga- 
tion.” How many investigations we do 
not know. Exchanging information 
with foreign countries. The architects 
of this country know how to draw school 
buildings. I know of no case in this 
country where they do not have the 
brains locally to draw the models of their 
schools. But here we are appropriating 
money to go out and investigate, and ex- 
change information with foreign nations 
and between the States. 

“Coordination” is another term they 
use to cover up vast expenditures of your 
money and the money of the taxpayers 
of this country. 

We must draw the line somewhere, 
because some day, some time, somewhere, 
the argument of my so-called liberal 
friends notwithstanding, you will find 
the taxpayers of this country working 
for the Federal Government, and I 
might say to my good friends here, when 
that day comes, call it what you will, 
you will have complete and tee total 
national socialism in this country if not 
complete communism. Let us today start 
with this appropriation and continue 
through the entire budget until we save 
the American people from future slavery 
to an all-consuming arrogant, stupen- 
dous Federal autocracy. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment will do 
just a little bit more than my friend from 
South Carolina says it will do. It will 
cut the appropriation back further than 
the amount they had available in 1957. 
The Department of Education here in 
Washington for some reason or other 
has been neglected for some years now. 
Two years ago in the report we issued 
in the 84th Congress, related to fiscal 
1956, we had this to say: 

The Office of Education always enjoyed a 
degree of autonomy within the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and when the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency was given departmental status 
as the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Congress was assured that it 
would not result in any change in the status 
of the Office of Education, 
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We have attempted to keep that au- 
tonomy for the Office of Education and 
the Public Health Service. 

We said in our report at that time: 

The committee feels very strongly that we 
ought to have an Office of Education that is 
effective and one that the education authori- 
ties all over the country would have pride 
in and would look to for leadership and for 
assistance in their problems. 


In practically every State of the Un- 
ion the educational leaders are looking 
to Washington for some sort of assistance 
as far as education is concerned. 

As a result of that promise to the 
Office of Education, this committee in- 
vited the Office of Education a year ago 
to come in with a proposal for a sub- 
stantial raise in their funds for educa- 
tion; and they did. This year they fol- 
lowed out our request again and came 
in for another increase. Let me tell you 
some of the things this is going to dis- 
turb, and I know the gentleman does 
not intend to do so, but it is going to 
have that effect. It cannot have any 
other effect. If you remember, 2 years 
ago I brought to the attention of this 
House the problem of the mentally re- 
tarded child in this country, the problem 
of mental retardation. I told you at 
that time there were about 4 million to 
5 million people who are mentally re- 
tarded in this country, and no one was 
paying any attention to them. So with- 
out consulting the Bureau of the Budget 
or the President this committee put 
$750,000 into the Institute on Neurology 
to start a research program in this field. 
We asked the Office of Education to come 
up the following year with a program 
in education that would see to it that 
the educable child who has some form 
or some degree of mental retardation 
or cerebral palsy could be given an edu- 
cation. We did this because we knew 
that in 9 out of 10 public schools today 
a mentally retarded child who is edu- 
cable has no chance for an education 
at this time. As a result of our action, 
last year, for the first time, they had 
that chance. They requested $675,000 
for this one program in mental retarda- 
tion. To annualize the program they 
have already started, we allowed them 
more money this year; and the cut of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is going to affect those grants that 
have been made to educational institu- 
tions for research on how to train 
teachers and how to educate those men- 
tally retarded children who are educable. 
That is one of the effects that this 
amendment has. It also has this effect: 
It has the effect that when you do not 
allow two-hundred-and-some-odd-thou- 
sand dollars for the annualization of 
these programs that are already going 
on it means you are going to force the 
Office of Education to discharge about 
40 people who are now working in that 
Department. 

So, instead of building it up, you are 
tearing it down because little by little 
these piecemeal amendments asking 
them to discharge 40 people on the pro- 
grams that are already going on are 
going to eventually destroy the programs 
completely. Why are we so concerned 
about this form of mental retardation? 
May I take 2 minutes to tell you how I 
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happened to get interested in it? I be- 
lieve some of you remember when I told 
you once before. I was asked to address 
a group of parents of these mentally re- 
tarded children in Rhode Island a couple 
of years ago. I told them of the great 
work that the Federal Government was 
doing in medical research and the ad- 
vances being made in medical research. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, I stood 
around for a question period. The 
mothers and fathers of these unfortu- 
nate children started asking me what 
the Federal Government was doing in 
the field of research in mental retarda- 
tion and cerebral palsy. I had to admit 
I did not know, but I told them that I 
would find out when I came back to 
Washington. In the committee the fol- 
lowing year, we asked that question. I 
asked the question of Mrs. Hobby, who 
was then the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and I asked Dr. Scheele, of the Public 
Health Service, and the other people who 
run our public-health institutes, and 
the answer was, We are not doing any- 
thing in this field.” As.a result, we, on 
the committee, did something. We ap- 
propriated $750,000. But, let me tell 
you another story. Coming down on the 
train that January, I threw the maga- 
zine, Columbia, into my bag. On my 
way down. in picking it up to read, the 
place I happened to turn to was an arti- 
cle on mental retardation and cerebral 
palsy. It told of the dedication of a 
school for these children in nearby 
Massachusetts. The article quoted one 
of the great humanitarians of our coun- 
try, Archbishop Richard Cushing, of 
Boston. I remember his words as if it 
were yesterday. He said in his dedica- 
tion speech: 

I do not like to refer to these children 
as mentally retarded children. I like to 
refer to them as exceptional children be- 
cause in my mind they are closer to God 
than the well child because they have not 
had the opportunity. 


He said: 

I think so much of the plight of these chil- 
dren who are mentally retarded or have cere- 
bral palsy that my last wish on this earth 
is going to be that when I die I want to be 
buried here at this school in the State of 
Massachusetts among these mentally re- 
tarded children who are so close to God. 


When a man of the stature and char- 
acter of Archbishop Cushing thinks as 
much of a problem as that, I think it in- 
dicates its importance. I do not think 
you want to cut back on a program now 
that has been going for only 1 year and 
is now entering its second year of opera- 
tion. I do not think you want to cut any 
grant to these schools which are trying 
to alleviate such human suffering and 
are attempting to find solutions to such 
a problem. If you adopt this amend- 
ment, that is exactly what you are going 
to do. 

As far as I am concerned, this is one 
of the most important and one of the 
most worthy areas in which the Federal 
Government has ever taken action. As 
a result of our efforts in the last Con- 
gress, we extended to the parents of 
these exceptional children for the first 
time, a ray of hope that, at long last, 
some form of help could be expected. 
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Adoption of the pending amendment 
would mean that we were reneging on our 
offer of assistance and that the economy 
bloc here in the Congress was more in- 
terested in the dollar sign than in the 
plight of an unfortunate child. I ear- 
nestly hope that the amendment is de- 
feated. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. Morano) , Mr. Focarty was granted 
1 additional minute.) 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman has 
made a fine statement and I completely 
agree with him. I am interested in this 
problem of mentally retarded children. 
I think the gentleman will agree with 
me that every American child is born 
with the right to be given a chance to 
become a good mental as well as a good 
physical specimen in order to aid in the 
building of a better America. I think 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
would not have offered the amendment 
if he knew that its effect would be to 
deprive these young Americans of a 
chance of becoming mentally sound chil- 
dren. I am opposed to the amendment. 
It should be voted down. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. The sole question in my 
mind and of every Member of this House 
should be whose duty is it. The Federal 
Government, the State government, or 

the local government. I assure you as a 
teacher of 35 years’ experience that that 
type of mentally defective children is 
being taken care of in all of our modern 
schools today, without any help from 
Uncle Sam. 

Mr. FOGARTY. May I disagree with 
the gentleman and say that that is not 
the case at all. Nothing was done in this 
field until the Federal Government got 
into it, and the gentleman knows it as 
well as I do. 

Mr. MASON. Oh, years ago we did 
it in my time. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It was not very effec- 
tive then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not rise in support of this amendment 
to oppose mentally retarded children. I 
do rise in support of the amendment 
for probably a different reason than has 
been expressed. I do not intend to be 
unduly critical of the chairman of this 
committee. I admire him greatly. He is 
a hard worker. He has a big heart. I 
enjoy working with him in the House. 
We have had conferences on the very 
things we are now discussing. I do not 
mean to attack the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. They have their troubles, too. 
But I want to attack broadside a policy 
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that has grown up in this Government 
by departments that must be halted. 
The language in this appropriation bill, 
putting it mildly, is definitely misleading, 
whether objectively so, I am not in a po- 
sition to say, but I do say it would not be 
like my distinguished friend from Rhode 
Island to be a party to it. 

I want to read to you the language 
that forms the basis for $7 million: 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the Office of Education, including 
surveys, studies, investigations, and reports 
regarding libraries; fostering coordination of 
public and school library service; coordina- 
tion of library service on the national level 
with other forms of adult education; de- 
veloping library participation in Federal 
projects; fostering nationwide coordination 
of research materials among libraries, inter- 
state library coordination and the develop- 
ment of library service throughout the coun- 
try; purchase, distribution, and exchange of 
educational documents, motion-picture films, 
and lantern slides; collection, exchange, and 
cataloging of educational apparatus and ap- 
pliances, articles of school furniture and 
models of school buildings illustrative of for- 
eign and domestic systems and methods of 
education, and repairing the same; and co- 
operative research, surveys, and demonstra- 
tions in education as authorized by the act 
of July 26, 1954 (20 U. S. C. 331-332). 


There is not a human being within the 
sound of my voice who would not, on 
reading that paragraph, say it authorizes 
$7 million principally for libraries. The 
word “libraries” appears in the third line 
and the word “library” is mentioned 
twice in the fourth line. It is mentioned 
again in the sixth line, in the eighth line, 
and in the ninth line. 
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But when you come to the budget there 
is not a single word about libraries. 

That I do not like. 

We have the library appropriations in 
this bill up the other day. Libraries are 
very popular in this country, particularly 
rual libraries, but I cannot for the life 
of me see why this language should ap- 
pear in this bill. The same language has 
been carried in the budget and in ap- 
propriation bills for 3 solid years. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Except for the last 
two lines which the gentleman read has 
he been able to find anything in the au- 
thorizing act suggesting any of these 
other lines? 

Mr. BARDEN. I am going to get 
around to that now. 

Iam chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. I am thor- 
oughly fed up with these departments 
coming down with a little harmless bill 
containing some innocent looking lan- 
guage, and the first thing you know— 
boom. You have a million-dollar de- 
partment. 

I have here in my hand the little bill 
that started this particular trouble the 
only one they refer to, the act of July 26, 
1954. I have read it until I am dizzy; 
and, to save my life, I cannot expand my 
imagination to cover what they have got 
in the pending bill to justify this $7 
million. 

Let me go just a little further. 
is a list of these projects: 


Here 


Program and financing 


Eronen by activities: 


. Administration of school assistance in federally affected areas 


. Educational services: 
(a) Planning 
(b) Vocational education 
(c) State and local school systeins 
(d) Higher educational institut ons 
(e) International education 
(f) Publications. . 
(9) Legislative reference. 

3. Research services: 

(a) Planning 
(b) Researeh and statistical services.. 


Total obligations „„ĩ%. 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance no longer avaflable 


Appropriations (adiusted) 


(Reference, p. 647, 1958 budget.) 


And I was confused a minute ago 
when the distinguished chairman han- 
dling the bill referred to the amount of 
money being used for the mentally re- 
tarded, because that authorization legis- 
lation is before my committee now and 
the gentleman has discussed it with me 
quite a bit. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is not what I 
was talking about. 

Mr. BARDEN. What was the gentle- 
man talking about? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I was not talking 
about training teachers; I was talking 
about educational research in the field 
of mental retardation. The bill for 
training teachers is before the gentle- 
man’s committee and I hope it will be 


1956 actual | 1957 estimate | 1958 estimate 
$989, 301 $992, 220 $1, 075, 100 
bean NAELS S ae 25, 000 28, 520 
499, 965 595, 000 649, 500 
696, 818 1, 023, 700 1, 264, 500 
185, 928 283, 600 470, 000 
124, 252 136, 490 149, 270 
118, 705 220, 890 273, 000 
41, 737 57, 500 75, 870 
8 14. 160 68. 430 156, 380 
187, 927 513, 515 681, 860 
62, 273 1, 020, 190 2, 300, 000 
803, 613 333, 465 376, 000 
AENEA 3, 224, 778 5, 270, 000 7, 500, 000 
PF 
1 3. 240, 000 5, 270, 000 7, 500, 000 


enacted this year, but it is something 
else than what we have in the bill now 
being considered. It authorizes $500,000 
for the training of teachers. There is 
nothing in this bill that would allow any 
funds for the training of teachers. That 
is in the bill pending before the gentle- 
man’s committee now. 

Mr. BARDEN. I want to say this to the 
gentleman, and I think I know him quite 
well: Why has somebody not mentioned 
the fact that we were passing authoriza- 
tion legislation for that work? 

Mr. FOGARTY. What work? 

Mr. BARDEN. For this $600,000 ex- 
pense the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The $675,000? 

Mr.BARDEN. Yes. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. We had that in our 
report 2 years ago and we appropriated 
the first amount last year. In this bill 
now before us there is over a million 
dollars for that same purpose, to carry 
on what we started in this program, 
which is authorized by law, in connection 
with research on these particular prob- 
lems in the field of education. 

Mr. BARDEN. We might just as well 
be frank about this. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is what I want 
to be. 

Mr. BARDEN. That Department 
knows the Committee on Education and 
Labor has not had these matters before 
it. The Department knows as well as I 
know I am standing here that it would 
take a terrifically large amount of ex- 
planation and justification for me to put 
them into the business of, and I quote 
from this bill, “purchase, distribution, 
and exchange of educational documents, 
motion-picture films, and lantern slides; 
collection, exchange, and cataloging of 
educational apparatus and appliances, 
articles of school furniture and models 
of school buildings illustrative of foreign 
and domestic systems and methods of 
education, and repairing the same.” 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That has nothing to 
do with what I was talking about. I 
would have no objection personally if we 
disallowed everything except “for neces- 
sary expenses of the Office of Education 
as authorized by law.” 

And leaving the rest out. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say to the 
committee chairman it ought to be 
knocked out. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It does not mean 
hardly anything. They are so little that 
is not authorized by basic law that it is 
insignificant. 

Mr. BARDEN. What I am saying is 
that the whole paragraph does not serve 
any purpose except to mislead this 
House. That is all it does. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It has been in there 
for years, although it means almost 
nothing from a dollars and cents point of 
view. 

Mr. BARDEN. The whole picture has 
been changing every year. In 1956 the 
appropriation was $3,240,000, in 1957 
$5,270,000, and in 1958 $7,500,000, and 
you have been using the same language 
for at least 3 years. 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. We had it 
changed last year. The cooperative re- 
search program was enacted by the gen- 
tleman’s committee and that gave them 
additional responsibilities, calling on us 
to appropriate two or three million 
dollars. 

Mr. BARDEN. The only authorization 
I can find under that at all is the one 
the gentleman referred to. Heaven 
knows, I never thought I was opening up 
any such Pandora’s box. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BARDEN 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to go along a little further. The Depart- 
ment—and this is not the only depart- 
ment that we legislate for or that the 
committee does—does not care about the 
legislative committee knowing about 
their business. That is the truth of the 
matter. They do not want us to know. 

Here is a report, the 1955 report of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I want to give you a little 
history of how much they rush down here 
to give us information. This report is 
for the fiscal year 1955. It was sent to 
the President on December 1, 1955, it 
was sent to the Speaker on December 13, 
1956, and sent to my committee in 1957. 
I certainly could not say that a 1955 re- 
port would do me or my committee much 
good when the expenditures have gone 
off on an entirely different tangent. 

Now, I want to go a little further into 
this appropriation. They have some 
projects in here. Here is one item, just 
borrowing one. By unanimous consent a 
bill went through this House, and the 
only reason in the world it went through 
the House was because the President had 
already appointed his committee and we 
felt we did not want to embarrass the 
President by stopping the committee 
after it had been appointed by the Pres- 
ident and given the green light. That 
is a little bit further on in the bill, the 
next item, I think. 

So, I reluctantly brought it to the floor 
of the House, and I think the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] raised some 
questions about it. I told him very 
frankly, “I do not care if the bill does 
not pass. I am not interested in the 
bill passing.” Then he suggested cutting 
it down some. I said, “Sure, I will send 
up an amendment to cut it down.” That 
little unanimous-consent bill now shows 
up with an ultimate request, I think, of 
$3.2 million. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not believe that 
is the one. 

Mr. BARDEN. The President’s com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FOGARTY. On the study of edu- 
cation beyond high school? 

Mr. BARDEN. That is right. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We have $200,000 for 
that. They asked for $300,000, and we 
gave them $200,000 and told them to end 
their activities at the end of this calendar 
year. 

Mr. BARDEN. You know they will 
not end up their activities this calendar 
year, and they have already told you 
how much they expect to get for next 
year. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We have a limita- 
tion in the bill regarding their activities. 

Mr. BARDEN. They will not wind 
up their activities, and I think what 
they have spent and what the budget 
says they will ask for amounts to $314 
million. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think that is a dif- 
ferent bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, let us go a little 
further, and I will clear that up. 

Mr. FOGARTY. On page 20 of the 
bill it explains it pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. BARDEN. No. This bill does 
not explain anything to me. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Will the gentleman 
permit me to just read two sentences? 
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Mr. BARDEN. What is the gentleman 
reading from? 

Mr, FOGARTY. On page 20 of the 
bill, regarding the item we are talking 
about now. We allow $200,000 and we 
say: 

Provided, That none of these funds shall 
be available after December 31, 1957, except 
for liquidation purposes. 


Mr. BARDEN. Well, now, let me see. 

Mr. FOGARTY. You could not have 
it any plainer than that. That winds 
it up. 

Mr. BARDEN. Is that the one under 
which it is justified? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This is the one that 
they were trying to get into operation 
without authorization, as the gentle- 
man will remember. 

Mr. BARDEN, Oh, yes. I remember 
it. And, they have really gotten into it, 
and they are going to stay in it if they 
can. 

Let me say this to the gentleman. I 
am partly responsible for this situation 
the House is in. I have heard a lot of 
talk here about “this is no way to cut a 
bill.“ I would just turn that around 
and say “This is no way to bring appro- 
priations before this House,” because I 
say in all sincerity that the bill is defi- 
nitely misleading. The items in this bill 
should be thoroughly gone into before 
a legislative committee. And they know 
they are expanding both the language 
and intent of not only the legislative 
committee but Congress. 

Let me go a little further now. When 
I say I am a little responsible, I should 
have gotten all bothered about this thing 
some time ago and done some investi- 
gating. Iam now preparing some rather 
searching questions that I am either go- 
ing to have the Department present the 
answers to me, or they will come before 
that committee and we will have a thor- 
ough going over with these programs 
and ideas. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I think that is your preroga- 
tive, and I think it would be a good thing. 
But, I say the money we have in this 
bill has been justified in the hearings, 
and the language that he refers to on 
page 19 of the bill, as far as I am con- 
cerned, if he would just leave in there 
the salaries and expenses for the Office 
of Education, including surveys, studies, 
personnel, and reports authorized by law 
and cut out the rest, that would be per- 
fectly all right with me. I would be 
agreeable to it, because as far as I am 
concerned it does not mean a thing. 

Mr. BARDEN. Now let me see. The 
gentleman made some very beautiful and 
fine remarks and some that I heartily 
subscribe to about the mentally retarded. 
That department is not in a position to 
spend as much money as they are call- 
ing for, because the gentleman knows 
there are just a handful of experts in 
this country that claim to know anything 
aboutit. They do not have the teachers, 
and the reason they want the bill from 
my committee is to train enough teachers 
to do some work. Now, that is the prac- 
tical situation. The cutting out of this 
money now is not going to slow down or 
inconvenience or hurt a single mentally 


_ retarded child. 
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What they are doing is using a handful 
of experts to develop a program which 
is not now developed and they plan to 
utilize what few experts there are avail- 
able for the teaching of teachers to do 
the job that you and I want done. That 
is exactly what it is. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman. That is not the fact. 

Mr. BARDEN. This money does not 
go to teach children. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
North Carolina is absolutely correct. 
Any serious study of the hearings will 
substantiate the argument of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. Many of 
these things in here are absolutely falla- 
cious. Some of the words I cannot even 
pronounce: A sociopsychological study of 
acts of vandalism in schools. 

This is one of the star witnesses to 
show what some of the money is being 
spent for. 

An investigation of factors related to 
educational discontinuance of college 
ability high-school seniors. 

The hearings state: 

In fiscal 1957 services are being extended in 


the teaching of foreign languages, education 
of exceptional children— 


That does not sound like mentally re- 
tarded children— 
adult education, and education of the aging, 
guidance and student personnel, school fi- 
nancing, educational records and reports. 


And so on. 

Mr. BARDEN. Here is what I am 
talking about. When the gentleman 
was talking about this money, I request- 
ed the Clerk to show me where it came 
from, and I have it here. It happens to 
be under subsection (c) listed as “Proj- 
ects,” for which the amount in the bill is 
$2,300,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to cut a 
single useful, valuable, helpful, justifi- 
able project in that department too 
much. But the Office of the Commis- 
sioner of Education is getting too ambi- 
tious. It is having too much to do with 
the schools. It is spreading too much. 
I think it is doing things that you and 
I do not know anything about. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to promise 
this House that if I am a party to cutting 
out any helpful, needed, necessary, and 
wise program, you will see my committee 
coming in here with an authorization 
that will take care of it. But we do not 
like this kind of appropriation of tax 
money. 

Mr. FOGARTY. This is what the 
gentleman’s committee authorized 2 
years ago under the cooperative research 
program. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am so hurt, so em- 
barrassed over that—to be frank about it, 
I am just ashamed of it, and this little 
one-half-page bill which I hold in my 
hand is the little trick that did it—right 
here. I did not know any more than a 
monkey how they would interpret the 
language and expand the language, but 
I think I will from here on. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BarveEn] has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, this de- 
bate has become very interesting. I 
wonder if the gentleman, my good friend 
from North Carolina, will be just as in- 
tensely interested when we get to the De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FOGARTY. This is very similar 
to the amendment that we defeated yes- 
terday to cut by 12 percent the amount 
for maintenance and operation of 
schools in federally impacted areas. 
When that bill was passed in 1950 or 
1951 many people did not realize how it 
was going to grow. But it has been re- 
vised and extended on 2 or 3 occasions 
by unanimous votes of both Houses of 
Congress. It has grown because of au- 
thorizations that were voted on in this 
House. If there are any changes or any 
disagreements as to what should be au- 
thorized for these programs, the proper 
legislative committee should hold hear- 
ings and submit those recommended 
changes to the House, and we ought to 
have a chance to vote on them. 

Mr. GAVIN. Iam pleased to note the 
Members of the House are carefully con- 
sidering every particular item and ex- 
amining and screening everything so 
very carefully. I hope that you will con- 
tinue to do so on all appropriation bills. 
I recall what my friend Bob Rich used 
to say, “Where are you going to get the 
money?” At long last this House is econ- 
omy-minded and considering carefully 
these items in the budget. It pleases 
me and I am greatly encouraged. 

But what I want to talk about is the 
agricultural appropriation bill. I just 
took a few minutes to go over to the 
Appropriations Committee. Shortly you 
are going to be presented with the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. I am con- 
cerned as to whether you are going to be 
just as careful in your minute screening 
of the agricultural appropriation bill as 
you are in this health, education, and 
welfare appropriation program. 

When the agricultural bill is before 
the House you will have an opportunity 
to do some careful examining and cut- 
ting, because the total agricultural esti- 
mates for 1958 are $4,953,121,617. A lot 
of money. The regular activities for 
agriculture are $2,136,256,708; loan au- 
thorizations, $474,500,000; corporations, 
$1,239,788,671; special activities, $843,- 
401,238—a total of $4,693,946,617. Then 
the permanent authorizations are $259,- 
175,000. This makes a total of $4,953,- 
121,617. So you are going to get a 
chance now to screen these appropria- 
tions and I trust that the Members will 
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give their careful attention to screening 
and examining all parts of this program. 

Let me point out Kansas is wheat, 
Iowa is corn, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
butter, eggs and cheese; Nebraska, wool; 
California citrus fruits and wool; Texas, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
cotton; Georgia, soybeans, peanuts, and 
cotton; South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, tobacco. A perfect 
agricultural coalition. It will be inter- 
esting to see how vociferous the Mem- 
bers will become to cut agricultural ap- 
propriations. 

You know, my Republican friends, up 
to 15 years ago, did not pay much atten- 
tion to various agricultural programs; 
however, along came the various subsidy 
programs and then to get their nose in 
the trough along with the Democrats, 
and the coalition between the two parties 
has been merely carrying on these agri- 
cultural programs for years. Itis a per- 
fect setup; however, you will have a great 
opportunity to see where you can cut 
down on this agricultural appropriation 
bill when it comes before the House. My 
guess is it will not be cut very much. 

I have been here day after day and 
listened to the debates, listened to the 
corn debate several weeks ago; very in- 
teresting. One side said it would cost 
$250 million. Nobody here was greatly 
excited about it. The other side said it 
would cost $900 million. It was just an 
argument among themselves. They evi- 
dently fell out, some misunderstanding 
between both sides, rather unusual, as 
generally they are in full agreement. 
Therefore, they did not get together be- 
fore they brought the corn legislation to 
the House. But if they had gotten to- 
gether, there is no question but that the 
bill would have passed to give relief to 
the corn farmer even though it would 
have cost from two hundred and fifty to 
nine hundred million dollars. I do not 
know which figure would have been cor- 
rect; anyway it would have cost plenty. 
There was great confusion and misun- 
derstanding. Both sides agreed on the 
principle of the proposal, except that one 
side felt it would appear that the other 
side was getting a little bit more advan- 
tage and should have included other 
items and not an exclusive corn pro- 
gram. The debate was fast and furious. 
The consumer, the American taxpayer, 
who pays the bill, was not even thought 
about. 

No thought about economy such has 
been exhibited in the health and welfare 
program. It would appear to me that 
since the Members could not agree on 
the corn program, maybe it will help the 
economy of the average American who 
pays the bill. 

The corn legislation I concluded was 
bypassed because the Members thought 
that one segment of agriculture was go- 
ing to get a more advantageous position 
over other segments. They therefore 
would not concede to each other and 
nothing was done about corn. I think 
the farmers will get along just the same. 


My friends, when this agricultural ap- 


propriations bill comes along making 
appropriations for agriculture, I hope 
you are going down the line item by item 
and screen carefully every particular 
item, because I think the American peo- 
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ple are rebelling and are fed up on taxes 
and want some relief and want the 
budget cut. They want tax relief. They 
have been patient and have been carry- 
ing this load for many years. Let me 
also remind the House when the bill 
making appropriations for foreign aid 
is brought out, I hope that it, too, 
will be screened as carefully as the 
health and welfare. I do not see any of 
the foreign aid thinking group on the 
floor today. It would appear they are 
not too interested in this particular bill 
for health and welfare; maybe they are, 
I do not know, but there are not many 
around. But they will be out in strength 
when this $4,400,000,000 foreign-aid bill 
comes out. 

I trust that every item in that bill 
is screened as carefully as this health 
and welfare bill. We took all last week 
and we are taking this week on this 
bill. Last year I do not think it took 
but a couple of hours to pass the foreign- 
aid bill of several billions of dollars. 
Nobody got too wrought up about it. The 
American taxpayers objected but those 
of us who did voice our objections ap- 
peared as though we were out of step. 
However, now the American taxpayers 
are being heard from, entering their pro- 
tests, and you have been hearing from 
them, so everybody is getting economy 
minded, cutting indiscriminately whether 
justified or not. I wonder, when we 
come to this agricultural program which 
you have enjoyed and supped at gen- 
erously for many years, and I refer to 
both sides—I hold no briefs for either 
side or section whether it is tobacco, wool, 
wheat, corn, cotton, butter, eggs, cheese, 
or whatever it is in the way of subsidies 
programs—we will see what action will be 
taken. Now, my friends, we did not build 
America on the kind of agricultural pro- 
gram we have been having. We built 
America under a system of free enter- 
prise where anybody with the ambition, 
the energy, resourcefulness, and the 
thrift could go out and be successful. 
But for political expediency these pro- 
grams for agriculture that have been 
developed may wreck the economy of 
the country imeluding the farmer. I 
wonder how many items in this agricul- 
tural bill which will appropriate, it is 
estimated, some $4,953,121,617, are going 
to be screened as you are screening every 
little item here in the health and wel- 
fare program. It is interesting to hear 
the agricultural debate, the bleeding for 
the little farmer and agriculture. In 
fact, some have bled so much that they 
do not have any blood left. Many of 
them are becoming anemic and we may 
have to give them a transfusion one of 
these days. So the point I am trying 
to make is this: When you come to for- 
eign aid, the American people are de- 
manding that something be done about 
it. When you come to these subsidy 
programs in agriculture and you get the 
chance to screen all items very carefully 
and minutely as you are now doing, I 
am going to be watching, listening, and 
checking to see who is going to be just 
as much interested in making these cuts 
in the agricultural appropriation and 
foreign aid as you are in making cuts 
in this program for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. So 
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there is plenty of work ahead. I am 
merely calling in a kindly manner, to 
the attention of the House the need 
for economy, the need for a balanced 
budget, the need for reducing the taxes. 
But do not indiscriminately pick out 
one particular appropriation bill and go 
after it in minute detail and indiscrim- 
inately cut it down to make an impres- 
sion with the folks back home. In the 
agriculture appropriations bill there will 
be one particular appropriation alone 
for the soil-bank program and estimated 
to cost $1,254,000,000. You know that 
that program for farm relief is a very 
worthy item. Whether it will do what 
it is intended to, we will have to wait and 
see. I do mt know and I do not believe 
anybody else does. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I hate 
to do this, but I feel that this bill must 
be disposed of so I must make a point 
of order that the gentleman is not dis- 
cussing the amendment which is before 


us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment that is before us is one of 
many amendments that have been 
offered and which is being very carefully 
considered. The only point I want to 
make to my very distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from New York whom I 
greatly admire, a conscientious hard- 
working American, who has devoted him- 
self to his duties as a Representative on 
behalf of the American people, deserves 
our hearty commendations—is that we 
should consider all of these appropriation 
bills very carefully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania may proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I must 
object. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL, I cannot yield at this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I am inclined to believe 
that if the membership of this House had 
taken the time to read page by page the 
hearings, and then applied that to the 
bill as it came before the House and they 
understood how they are ballooning this 
organization of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and how the facts are secluded 
and beclouded, that a motion to return 
the bill to the committee would have the 
approval of this House. 

There is waste in this bill from one 
end of it to the other. Anyone who will 
read it must come to the same conclu- 
sion. I notice in one place: “Adequacy 
of funds for medical research.” And I 
am reading from the hearings. Mr, 
Focarty said: 

Mr. Focanrr. I notice in the press there 
has been some discussion regarding your 
1958 budget as to whether or not you are 
maintaining the level that Congress would 
like to see maintained as far as medical re- 


search is concerned. 
Secretary Potsom. Well, the question 
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Mr. Pocarty. I noticed that some people 
think that this looks like the 1954 budget. 

Secretary Fotsom. I think there is a mis- 
understanding there. As you know, Con- 
gress gave us $56 million more last year than 
we asked for, $184 million altogether, and 
we declared in a statement that we would 
maintain the same high standards we main- 
tained before. 

Mr. Fodanrr. I want to congratulate you 
on that, 


Then Mr. Folsom says: 

As indicated in my statement, the esti- 
mated expenditures were 8172 ½ million— 
and this is where some of the people in the 
Senate have misunderstood our action. At 
that time the NIH gave me an estimate 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is discussing a portion of 
the bill that we have not yet reached. 
He is not discussing the amendment be- 
fore us. 

Mr. VURSELL. I can understand why 
the gentleman does not want to hear it 
read, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. VURSELL. Now we come to med- 
ical expense. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I call 
attention to the fact that the gentle- 
man is not proceeding in order. The 
gentleman should confine his remarks to 
the amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. VURSELL. I am trying to draw 
a parallel to show that this amendment 
beclouds the issue and it would seem to 
me that the testimony before the com- 
mittee should be given to the House be- 
fore they vote on this amendment. 

I find further in reading, and if I am 
not in order the Chair may call me to 
order. At another place, discussing this 
legislation the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty] said: 

I am all for that too, but I do not think 
your proposal will come anywhere near ful- 
filling the need. It is just a drop in the 
bucket to what is needed. 


Then in another place 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I call 
attention to the fact that the gentleman 
is not proceeding in order and is not 
discussing this amendment. If we are 
ever to finish this bill we must speak to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
must proceed in order or take his seat. 

Mr. VURSELL. I think if one had lis- 
tened attentively to what I believe to be 
the greatest speech that has been made 
on this floor since this bill has been 
brought before the House, made by the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dorn}, they would certainly feel that the 
reduction he is asking for in this par- 
ticular amendment should have the ap- 
proval of this House. It is amazing to 
me that in a bill of this magnitude and 
expense, when there is a real opportu- 
nity to make a reduction in the cost of 
government with reference to this bill, 
that this House does not support this 
amendment and make this reduction. 
Now is the time for you who have been 
talking economy to show you mean it by 
voting for this amendment. It ought 
to make other reductions which are jus- 
tified, and it would seem to me that this 
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is justified. If you need further evi- 
dence I refer you to the speech made by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BarpEN], certainly a man dedicated to 
the support and advancement of educa- 
tion throughout this land. Certainly 
with that information before you it is 
time to vote. I regret that I have im- 
posed thus long upon you and I hope you 
will vote to support this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Dorn of South 
Carolina) there were—ayes 94, noes 53. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School: For salaries and ex- 
penses for the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, including 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), and 
expenses of attendance at meetings, $200,000: 
Provided, That none of these funds shall be 
available after December 31, 1957, except for 
liquidation purposes. 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHurorp: Page 
19, line 23, strike out the paragraph down to 
and including line 6 on page 20. 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would strike out from line 
23 on page 19 to and including line 6 on 
page 20. I would like to read the section 
which would be deleted by this amend- 
ment: 

President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School: For salaries and ex- 
penses for the President’s Committee on Ed- 
ucation Beyond the High School, including 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), and 
expenses of attendance at meetings, $200,000: 
Provided, That none of these funds shall be 
available after December 31, 1957, except for 
liquidation purposes. 


It is provided, Mr. Chairman, that 
none of these funds shall be available 
after December 31, 1957, except for 
liquidation purposes. 

I would like to call the Committee's 
attention to the fact that as stated by 
my colleague from North Carolina, this 
authorizing legislation came to the 
House and was passed by consent by 
reason of the fact that the Committee 
nma already been appointed by the Presi- 

ent. 

Here are some of the objects and pur- 
poses of the legislation for which this 
appropriation is asked : To encourage and 
assist each State to provide for a State 
committee on education beyond the high 
school, composed of educators and other 
interested citizens; to consider educa- 
tional problems beyond the high school 
and to make recommendations for ap- 
propriate action to be taken by public 
and private agencies at local, State, 
regional, and Federal levels. 

Those are some of the duties imposed 
upon this Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School. 


Chairman, I 
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To start with and to get its work going, 
there was appropriated last year the sum 
of $150,000. 

To complete the work and liquidate, 
they have provided $200,000 just to wind 
it up, and this my amendment would take 
out. 

There is something peculiar about this 
bill. That is, there is provision for a 
supplemental bill or appropriation to 
come in for $650,000 which will be sub- 
mitted to the House at some later date 
this year. Next year they propose for 
the use of this educational committee the 
sum of $2,500,000. 

This is a good example of how a pro- 
gram gets a foothold with the Congress, 
and then suddenly mushrooms into 
something never intended by the Con- 
gress. i 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
stop the program immediately and to 
discontinue it entirely. According to the 
testimony which I have recently read, the 
educational committee is to make a re- 
port to the President by January 1, next 
year. By questions of the chairman of 
the subcommittee, we learn that it will 
take the educational committee 6 months 
more to write up its findings. The ad- 
ditional sum appropriated in this act is 
for the purpose of acquiring 20 additional 
employees to help write the final report. 
Some of them will get a salary up to 
$10,000 a year. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is 
necessary, I do not think we want to 
carry on this kind of a program, I hope 
that my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. SHUFORD]. 

Mr. Chairman, the history of this ap- 
propriation is that a year ago the Office 
of Education appeared before the Ap- 
propriations Committee asking for $1,- 

100,000 for this program. We questioned 
the authority for the program at that 
time and they told us they did not have 
authority. So the Committee on Ap- 
propriations denied them the request for 
$1,100,000, and chastised them in the 
report that we filed last year for starting 
this program without going through the 
regular legislative channels. 

They went to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. They got that com- 
mittee to favorably report a bill giving 
them authorization. The Committee 
on Education and Labor came out on 
the floor of the House with that bill and 
it was unanimously passed by the House 
last year. That was to set up this Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School. 

This year they requested $300,000 to 
complete their work. The committee cut 
that $100,000, allowing them $200,000, 
and wrote a provision in the bill that is 
before us now that will wind up their 
affairs by December 31 of the present 
calendar year. 

This is a project of your President, it 
is the President’s Committee on Higher 
Education. Now let us see how many 
Republicans will stand up and support 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment, 
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Mr. Chairman, I take this time simply 
to give you the history of this project. 
This was started originally April 19, 1956, 
when the President allocated $50,000 
from his emergency fund. Shortly 
thereafter the administration requested 
statutory authority for $800,000 to be 
used as grants to the States to study 
the problem in this area. 

During the course of the hearings the 
subcommittee was informed that the 
original request would have to be amend- 
ed so as to provide an authorization for 
funds for the President’s committee in- 
as-much as the Committee on Appro- 
priations had refused to allow the emer- 
gency fund of the President to be used 
for the purpose during fiscal 1956-57. 
The President had already appointed his 
committee. The committee was set up. 
On this basis the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor reported the bill H. R. 
12237, including authority for $800,000 
for State grants and open-ended it as 
to the President’ committee. The $650,- 
000 figure was substituted for the $800,- 
000 on the floor of the House to meet 
the demands of the official objectors. It 
was brought out that the Department 
had asked for $300,000 for the Presi- 
dent's committee; nothing for the State 
grants. That was Public Law 813 of the 
83d Congress, and it was a unanimous- 
consent bill brought to the floor of this 
House; $150,000 was appropriated for 
the President’s committee for fiscal 
1956-57. Nothing was appropriated for 
the State grants because no request was 
forthcoming. 

Now here is the current situation. 
The appropriation bill now being consid- 
ered contains an item of $200,000 for the 
President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School Level. There is 
nothing in the bill for the State activity, 
which is why the enabling legislation 
was enacted in the first instance. 

Now here is the part that begins to 
give you a little warning. The budget 
also notes that $650,000 will be asked 
for later for the State programs. See 
page 700. In this connection it should 
be noted that the final report of the 
President’s committee is due on Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. The budget also notes that 
a new program—pay attention for this 
is getting serious now—to cost $2.5 mil- 
lion will also be sent to Congress later to 
assist the States. That, I believe, is on 
page 701. Is that not right? Now, just 
note how a little unanimous-consent bill 
will grow. 

Now, should the Congress approve the 
present request and the future proposals 
in this area, the total cost would be 
about $3,350,000. I think the gentleman 
from Rhode Island will agree that is an 
accurate statement. Now here they are 
going to recommend—and it will go if 
this amendment fails; that is the tip-off 
for the program—they are going to rec- 
ommend $2.5 million for States to study 
the problem in that area between high 
school and college. Mr. Chairman, this 
$200,000 is not going to do a thing in the 
world that will do this country any good, 
and when they finish filing their report 
on December 31 they will not know any 
more about it than they do now, after 
having spent $2,500,000. I sincerely 
hope the amendment offered by the gen- 
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tlemen from North Carolina [Mr. Sxu- 
ForD] will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina IMr. 
BARDEN] has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. SHurorp}. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Focarty) there 
were—ayes 85, noes 47. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Assistance to State, general: To carry out 
the purposes not otherwise specifically pro- 
vided for, of section 314 (c) of the act; to 
provide consultative services to States pur- 
suant to section 311 of the act; to make 
field investigations and demonstrations pur- 
suant to section 301 of the act; to provide for 
collecting and compiling mortality, mor- 
bidity, and vital statistics; to provide trainee- 
ships pursuant to section 306 of the act; 
and not to exceed $1,000 for entertainment 
of officials of other countries when specifically 
authorized by the Surgeon General; 
$19,592,000. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Geor- 
gia: On page 22, line 21, strike out “$19,- 
592,000“ and insert “$17,744,600.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment will cut from this 
item $1,847,000. It will leave the amount 
what it is in the current year plus $153,- 
600, which will approximately take care 
of the mandatory Civil Service increases. 
If it does not exactly take care of that, 
what little may remain can very well be 
absorbed. 

This is not an item concerning which 
it can be said that we are cutting off any 
of the very necessary functions under 
the principal money item in this pro- 
gram. 

The Agency asked for an increase of 
$3 million in the grants to the States for 
general health. We are all acquainted 
with what that means. The committee 
did not grant that $3 million increase 
which was asked but left that item where 
it is in the current year, at $12 million; 
so that no one can come before the com- 
mittee today and say that we are wreck- 
ing the principal part of this program. 
What it will do is cut back the amounts 
increased in this item on eight other 
activities in this program to the level 
where they were for the 1957 fiseal year. 

This does not affect the program for 
cancer, for research in heart trouble or 
tuberculosis or arthritis, or for any of 
those things. You can take your bill 
here and look over on pages 28, 29, and 
30 and you will see that that is where 
these items are carried. You can look 
on page 429 of the hearings and observe 
there the pattern under which all of 
these programs and activities expand 
year by year. If you turn to page 429 
you will see that in the 1956 fiscal year 
they had seven activities. In the 1957 
fiscal year they asked for an increase in 
every one of the existing activities ex- 
cept one, and they asked for another 
activity. In this 1958 fiscal year they 
are following the pattern; they ask for an 
increase in eight activities plus another 
new activity. So the pattern is, and it 
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is followed year after year, to ask for an 
increase in every existing activity and 
then add a new activity. That is the 
way these programs and activities ex- 
pand and mushroom year after year. 

The activities where the increases are 
granted are such things as this: For pub- 
lic health training. That was the new 
activity in the current fiscal year. They 
asked $1 million and got it in this 1957 
fiscal year. One of these increases in 
this bill is to double that activity, raise 
it from $1 million to $2 million. 

Other increases are for technical as- 
sistance to the States, vital statisties, in- 
ternational health activities, health of 
the aged, chronic diseases, occupational 
health, accident prevention, and then an 
increase in administration. 

We are not hurting any program by 
holding these things down to the figure 
they got in the 1957 fiscal year, and that 
is what I am asking you to doin this. As 
I said, the subcommittee did not grant 
any increase in the $12 million which 
they had this year in grants to the States 
for general health. They did not need 
any increase there. The committee rec- 
ognized it and did not give it to them. 
They did not give them the new activity 
they asked for, which was for special 
projects in health of the aged and 
chronic diseases. They did not give them 
that. In those two things they held them 
down. But they gave them increases 
in these others which are not needed par- 
ticularly at this time when the para- 
mount objective ought to be to give the 
people of this country essential govern- 
mental services but no frills. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first attempt 
to cut public health. I am amazed at 
the gentleman from Georgia offering this 
amendment because if there is any State 
in the Union that has made great gains 
with Federal help and Federal technical 
assistance in the field of public health, 
it is the State of Georgia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Is it not a 
fact that the State of Georgia has made 
this remarkable progress through our 
own efforts? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Absolutely not. 
Georgia has received millions of dollars 
of Federal funds for public health 
through grants-in-aid and your people 
in Georgia are regularly asking and de- 
manding services of the United States 
Public Health Service that are financed 
by this particular appropriation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The people of 
the State of Georgia have spent their own 
funds for this work. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Of course, they have 
spent some of their own funds but they 
have certainly spent plenty of Federal 
funds, too. Just take the Federal grants 
for venereal-disease control as one in- 
stance. Georgia got the lion’s share of 
that public-health appropriation last 
year—more than any other State, but 
1 out of the entire 48. Those who have 
charge of your public-health work in 
the State of Georgia still demand this 
service and they want it, They are not 
in favor of this cut. 
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What is the record of the committee? 
The committee has already made a cut 
of over $5 million in this litem. We cut 
out $1,500,000 of grant funds for a study 
on chronic diseases and the aging be- 
cause it was not authorized by law. We 
made other cuts where we made a careful 
study. Now the gentleman from Georgia 
has said that this will have no effect on 
the control of tuberculosis. That is not 
so at all because some of these granis 
to States for general public-health serv- 
ices are being used for the control of 
tuberculosis, cancer, mental health, heart 
disease, and many others. I expect that 
is true in your State, and if there is any 
State that needs control of tuberculosis, 
it is your State of Georgia. Now that is 
one area that you are cutting out. 

Let me tell you other areas that you 
are cutting out by your amendment. We 
allowed a $1-million increase for public 
health training. Certainly that is one 
of the greatest needs in the health field 
today. That is the training of public 
health personnel. Here you are getting 
up on the floor of the House and advo- 
cating a cut in the most-needed area of 
public health service in the country, 
that is the training of public health 
personnel, which all the States are ask- 
ing for now. 

Everyone is concerned about the 
health of the aging and chronic diseases. 
I am sure the gentleman wants to do 
what he can for the aged of our country 
and to help alleviate the suffering of 
aged people who have chronic diseases. 
The gentleman’s amendment is going to 
cripple that program because it would 
cut out an increase allowed by the com- 
mittee for that purpose. 

Another item of increase they asked 
for this year was in the field of accident 
prevention. They asked for $300,000 
increase for accident prevention work. 
The gentleman’s amendment cuts that 
out. The gentleman does not want the 
Public Health Service to work with the 
States in preventing accidents which is 
one of the leading causes of death in the 
country at the present time. These are 
the things that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would cut out of this bill. This 
appropriation that the gentleman is try- 
ing to cut is the very backbone of the 
Federal public health service of this 
country. It has been successful because 
of the cooperation between the public 
health service personne] in the States and 
the people on the Federal level. I think 
the cooperation is excellent. The $12 
million grant item goes to States like 
Georgia and they can use it for almost 
anything they want to so long as it is 
for public health services. We do not 
demand that they use it for specific dis- 
eases, because some States have more 
acute problems with one disease and 
other States with another disease. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The gentle- 
man has said that my amendment would 
cut out money in the bill for special proj- 
ects on health of the aged and chronic 
diseases. Does the gentleman mean to 
tell the House that you put a nickel in 
the bill for that item? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Under the direct 
operation for health of the aged and 
chronic diseases, they asked for $1,200,- 
000, an increase of $650,000, and the 
committee allowed the major part of the 
increase but your amendment cuts out 
that increase. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Did you not 
cut out the item for special projects of 
help for the aged? 

Mr, FOGARTY. As I said, at the be- 
ginning of my remarks, we cut that item 
out because it was not authorized by law 
and we said so in our report. As far as 
Iam concerned, we would have allowed it 
if it had been authorized by law, I may 
say to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr, DAVIS of Georgia. You also said 
that I had cut out accident prevention. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The increase. The 
increase that was asked for, and most of 
which is included in the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. All I have cut 

out is the increase. 
Mr. FOGARTY. But the increase is 
practically the whole program. They 
have $51,000 this year and asked for 
$351,000 for 1958. Accidents are on the 
increase. If you want to let deaths oc- 
curring because of accidents keep on 
going up as they have been, that is the 
kind of thing you are inviting by adopt- 
ing this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. BAILEY) , Mr. Focarty was granted 
5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. Is it not true that there 
is a reduction already made by our sub- 
committee of $5,017,000 in this particular 
item? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman is 
correct. I thought the committee had 
done a pretty good job in reducing this 
item. I was amazed when we had an 
amendment further cutting the Public 
Health Service by another $2 million, 
and to make these cuts in the ways I 
have mentioned. 

The statistics we have on accidents are 
that accidents are the No. 1 killer be- 
tween the ages of 1 and 34, Almost a 
hundred thousand people were killed be- 
cause of accidents in 1955. That in- 
crease in deaths by accident is the rea- 
son the Public Health Service has asked 
for an increase in this program. That 
is exactly why the committee allowed 
most of the increase. I cannot conceive 
of this Congress cutting back a program 
like this that will save lives in the future. 

As far as chronic diseases in our ag- 
ing people is concerned, there are now 
28 million suffering from chronic dis- 
eases. The annual cost is $3 billion in 
public expenditures and a loss of three- 
quarters of a billion man-days produc- 
tion. The elimination of this increase 
means that the program aimed at the 
prevention and control of those condi- 
tions will have to be cut. I do not think 
you want to take this service away from 
the aging people in our country by pass- 
ing such an amendment as the gentle- 

-man has offered. But that is exactly 
what you are doing in this amendment. 
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We have been attempting to get this 
administration to do something about 
the problem of the aging, and this is 
one of the steps they are suggesting in 
this appropriation. We were attempting 
to give the Public Health Service addi- 
tional funds to try to find out what 
causes these chronic conditions in aging 
people and what can be done to alleviate 
them. 

If you have a child 10 years old to- 
day and you have another child born to- 
morrow, that child born tomorrow is ex- 
pected to live 10 years longer than the 
10-year-old child today. That is how 
fast we have progressed in medical re- 
search in the past 10 years. I do not 
want to see that progress stopped, but 
that progress will be stopped by this kind 
of amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman want us to believe that the 
Federal Government is responsible for 
that progress? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; not entirely. 
But it certainly has contributed. When 
your time comes I am ready for your 
amendments too. I will discuss, in con- 
nection with each of them what part the 
Federal Government has played in re- 
search, and how this Congress has, for 
10 or 11 years to my knowledge, taken 
the lead in appropriating funds for med- 
ical research, and as a result we can 
claim some credit in the extension of 
life expectancy of our citizens. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Does the 
gentleman not think that is the issue, 
and what we should be talking about? 
There has been nothing said on what this 
program is and what it has done. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I understood from 
your remarks yesterday that you will of- 
fer amendments when we reach that 
part of the bill, and I am ready to dis- 
cuss those amendments when they are 
offered. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. But I am 
talking about this amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I have just given 
some statistics and facts to show that 
the Federal Government should be trying 
to do something in this field of accident 
prevention, for one thing. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. What are 
they doing? 

Mr. FOGARTY. And in the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, of the Department of 
Labor, which I presume you helped to cut 
the other day, they have one of the best 
records in the field of accident preven- 
tion that I know of. They have been 
especially effective in training personnel 
in the States. They have been a really 
big factor in preventing accidents in in- 
dustry in the entire country. 

In this part of the bill we have a 
companion program in the Public Health 
Service. We have in the Public Health 
Service grants to some institutions for re- 
search in this field, for instance, for 
neurological studies on drivers who are 
repeaters in accidents. 

You know, of course, the interest that 
has been aroused in the last few months 
over the increase in automobile accidents. 
Your President and my President has 
taken a great deal of interest in this and 
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1 feel sure he would not want this cut. 
We have grants in the Public Health 
Service for that purpose, and we have 
funds for that purpose in this particular 
item unless this amendment passes and 
they are cut out. As long as this program 
helps in any way, even if it only reduces 
the deaths by 1 percent, even if it saves 
only that many lives, in my opinion it is 
worth all the millions we have spent. If 
you want to put a dollar sign upon the 
life of any person in the country you can 
do it but I am not going to. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have reached what I 
consider the most important part of this 
very important bill. I confess to you I 
am deeply concerned, I have seen Mem- 
bers vote on questions that I consid- 
ered vital, yet they did not seem to fully 
appreciate the importance of the matter 
they were voting upon. I have been con- 
cerned as I have frequently seen what 
has appeared to me to be an absolute 
ignoring of the basic facts in the case. 

I have been in this body a good many 
years; I have been here long enough to 
have formed some very definite opinions 
based upon my experience. On the basis 
of what I have observed over a period of 
nearly 31 years, I want to say to you with 
all the sincerity of which I am capable, 
that I have never seen a chairman of 
any Appropriations Subcommittee come 
before this House so well prepared, so 
able to answer the questions that have 
been raised, or give more sufficient rea- 
sons and justification for the acts of his 
committee than the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty]. We have 
been informed that in his early days he 
was trained as a bricklayer. As a result 
of the fine work he has done as chairman 
of this subcommittee I say to you, let us 
get more bricklayers in the House. 

The manner in which he has put this 
bill together, the basic justification for 
every act of his committee, indicates that 
he knows how to build and build well. 
When he speaks, as he has done so fer- 
vently without undue emotion but with 
deep sincerity in behalf of these matters 
with which he is so familiar after a 
period of 11 years on the committee and 
7 years as its chairman, it seems to me 
the least this House can do is to follow 
his leadership in the matter of these 
important appropriations and particu- 
larly the subject of health, the discussion 
of which we are now about to enter upon. 
A very distinguished Member on my side 
of the House a few days ago rose and 
stated that there have been speeches that 
stirred our emotions, and, then he said, 
“I want you now to stir your minds.” 

Can it be that in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the people of this Nation of 
ours there is to be no place for emotion? 
I do not appeal to you to cast all other 
considerations aside and think only in 
the terms of emotion, nor do I want you 
to cast aside all thoughts of emotion and 
vote and think merely in terms of the 
mind, I want you to use both. If you will 
let the inner feelings of your hearts stir 
your emotions in these matters that so 
shortly will come before us under this 
title Public Health,” and then use your 
mind, it will be as fine a combination in 
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support of the people of this Nation and 
their welfare as there could be. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, per- 
mit me to remind you our committee has 
legislative jurisdiction of these questions 
of health from the authorizing stand- 
point in most of the instances that will 
come before you in the provisions of 
this bill. I confess to you that in all 
the time I have served in this House 
there has never been any work or service 
that I have been called upon to perform 
that has touched me so deeply nor in 
which I have been more greatly inter- 
ested than that of our committee in its 
work for the health of the people of this 
Nation of ours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to obiect, and I shall not 
object, I hope the gentleman will address 
himself to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
during the time I have been a member 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce we have studied and dis- 
cussed public health from every angle. 
The motion at the present time is to 
amend the provision to carry on the pro- 
gram of public health by cutting the 
appropriation. Everything I have said 
and everything I expect to say or do by 
vote or otherwise will be in support of 
the appropriations the committee has 
reported to this House to promote, main- 
tain, and support the Federal health 
program and research into the cause and 
cure of the crippling diseases that con- 
front our people today. 

During the time that I have been a 
member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, I have seen the 
activity of this Government in these 
matters of public health increase from 
year to year. It has been slow progress 
that has been made. It has not been 
nearly as fast as I would like to have 
seen it and it has not been nearly as 
thorough in meeting the need that has 
been revealed to our committee in its 
many hearings over a period of years. 

The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce a few years ago—I 
was chairman of the committee at that 
time—conducted a series of studies. We 
had before us 95 of the most outstand- 
ing leaders of every type of crippling 
disease that this bill refers to or that 
will be referred to at any time in the 
debate on this bill. They were not ordi- 
nary men, they were the best in the 
Nation as heart specialists, they were 
the best in the Nation as cancer special- 
ists, they were the best in this Nation 
in the field of neurology, they were the 
best in this Nation in the field of mental 
diseases, and the same was true of all 
the other diseases of a crippling char- 
acter that are experienced by our peo- 
ple, young and old. These men were 
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outstanding and they gave freely of their 
advice to us in this matter. 

Here are the hearings conducted by 
this Appropriation Subcommittee in sup- 
port of this bill. Have those who voted 
against its provisions read them? I will 
venture to say there is many a one who 
voted for amendments to cut appropria- 
tions who would not have done so if he 
had read the contents of these three 
books of hearings covering over 1,700 
printed pages. These hearings were 
conducted in a most dignified way, in a 
most searching manner, of the most out- 
standing physicians, surgeons, social 
welfare workers, and laymen with be- 
nevolent inclinations in this land of ours. 
Their names are known not merely as 
leaders, but they are known and recog- 
nized as outstanding leaders in the sev- 
eral flelds of health covered by this bill. 
It is they who have testified in behalf 
of the provisions in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that my time 
is too short to say all I would like to say. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would like to say that it is a source of 
great pride to hear this distinguished 
Member, the dean of the New Jersey 
delegation, make such a magnificent 
speech. He has always been an advocate 
of this cause, and on both sides of the 
aisle we are extremely proud of him for 
it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. EN 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. From the Republican 
side from Pennsylvania I would like to 
compliment the gentleman and say that 
I would like to join with the statement 
made by the gentleman from New Jersey 
and that many of us who have not spoken 
yet thoroughly agree with you. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certain of the 
fact that there are on my side of the aisle 
individuals who, on the rollcalls on these 
amendments, will be willing, as somebody 
said here today, to stand up and be 
counted, and it will be against the crip- 
pling amendments that are being made to 
this most worthwhile bill. It will not 
be a case of just five of us standing up, 
as it happened to be on one Occasion. 
There will be more than that, in my opin- 
ion, and if not, I will be surprised and 
disappointed. I wish I could speak in- 
dividually to the membership on our side 
of the aisle, and I wish I could speak in- 
dividually from a party standpoint and 
impress them with the fact that the rea- 
son our great President, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, made such a marvelous run 
through every section of this land of ours 
was because of the fact that the people 
recognized in him a man whose heart was 
in tune with the people of this Nation of 
ours and whose welfare he sought to 
provide. This was the reason they voted 
for him. 

Mr. Chairman, we have under consid- 
eration, as I have already stated, that 
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portion of the pending appropriation bill 
that provides funds for the operation of 
the various health agencies of our Gov- 
ernment. 

During the last few days there has 
been manifest a bipartisan effort to cut 
the appropriations that the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations 
has made for the operation of certain 
labor functions of the Department of 
Labor. In my opinion not all of the cuts 
that have been made by motions from 
the floor of the House were justified. 
However, in each of these instances it 
has seemed to me that such cuts made 
from the floor and that were in addition 
to what the committee had already made 
were ill advised and not justified. 

The committee that prepared this bill 
under the careful supervision and con- 
sideration of its chairman, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY], 
and brought it to the floor of the House, 
has made a successful effort to cut budget 
requests whenever the facts presented 
and the studies made justified such a 
course. The result is a splendid job of 
sensible and carefully considered prun- 
ing. The result of the committee’s ac- 
tion has been the saving of many mil- 
lions of dollars to the taxpayer. How- 
ever and notwithstanding the substan- 
tial cuts already made by the committee, 
we have seen the bipartisan group, to 
which I have referred, is not content 
with the considered judgment of the 
committee, and this group from outside 
the committee has sponsored further 
cuts that cannot do otherwise than 
handicap the work of the Department of 
Labor in the performance of duties pre- 
viously placed upon it by the Congress. - 

I am certain that our people, anxious. 
though they are for a reduction in the 
budget, do not expect unreasonable, un- 
wise, and unjustified cuts to be made. 
I am anxious to see cuts that can be 
justified but not those which do not have 
solid reasons to support them. 

In view of what seems to me to have 
been a tendency to make cuts, whether 
or no, in other provisions of the bill, 
I am concerned that similar attempts 
may likewise be made as to the appro- 
priations for this all-important part of 
the bill. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that such should not be the case. 

The need for an overall health pro- 
gram and the several research programs 
and other activities now being carried on 
by our Government to prevent and find 
curative means for many of the diseases 
that have stricken down so many thou- 
sands of our people is a matter of major 
importance. These diseases result not 
only in great physical distress but in 
many instances distress of a kind that 
results in excruciating pain and suffer- 
ing, involving great financial burdens 
upon the families of these sufferers, and 
finally, only relieved by death itself. 

I wish to repeat and emphasize that 
it has been a great privilege for me to 
serve these many years on the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House as the committee which 
has jurisdiction, among its many other 
activities, of considering and reporting 
to the House programs designed to pro- 
mote the health of our people. And I 
again repeat there has been no service 
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that I have rendered during the upward 
of 31 years I have served in this House, 
that has come so close to my heart’s de- 
sire or given me greater pleasure than 
the work of our committee in this matter 
of health of which I have been privileged 
to have had a part. 

During these years I have seen the 
programs grow year after year. The 
accomplishments have steadily in- 
creased. At times it has seemed slow in 
view of the great need that existed. 
However, we can be thankful that at 
least some progress has been made each 
year. To know the need as I do as a re- 
sult of my many years of contact with 
this subject is to bring a large amount of 
happiness for any forward steps that are 
taken. I must confess there have also 
been moments of unhappiness and dis- 
may that the progress made was so slow. 

And, now I come to a point where I am 
greatly concerned for fear that the de- 
sire to cut, and cut, and cut in an effort 
to reduce the overall cost of Govern- 
ment, as has been manifest in the past 
few days, may find expression also in this 
most humane and intensely necessary 
field of Government activity, namely 
the health of our people and with par- 
ticular reference to the research pro- 
grams that have been set up to study and 
find ways and means of preventing and 
curing those many diseases that in some 
instances are considered to be the great- 
est killers of mankind and in all in- 
stances the most crippling. 

During the time that I served on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce my interest became so great 
that when I became chairman of the 
committee a few years back I requested 
the cominittee to inaugurate a study of 
the whole subject of health. 

I now wish to set forth in as brief a 
manner as I can the extent and purpose 
of the committee in making this study 
of the health needs of the Nation and the 
resultant legislation that was proposed. 

In the first place, I want to emphasize 
the underlying factor that impelled us to 
make the study, namely, a recognition of 
the fact that a long-term illness today 
represents a financial catastrophe to the 
average family. Heart disease, cancer, 
tuberculosis, arthritis, rheumatism, polio, 
blindness, diabetes, cerebral palsy, epi- 
lepsy, multiple sclerosis, muscular dys- 
trophy, and like diseases represent a 
crippling burden even where the best in 
medical care is available. 

With this problem, one of the most 
serious and important facing our people 
today, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce was, and continues to 
be, properly concerned. We set for our- 
selves the task of trying to see what 
might be done about it. Thus, we ini- 
tiated a series of hearings to study what 
can and should be done to provide addi- 
tional protection for our people against 
the recognized crippling diseases and the 
heavy burden—and all too frequent 
financial catastrophe—that arises from 
the major long-term illnesses. 

The hearings sought to ascertain what 
is known today about the causes, control, 
and treatment of the principal diseases.. 
We were concerned specifically with find- 
ing out just what has been accomplished, 
how it has been accomplished, what the 
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problems are, what the future holds, and 
what additional steps might be taken by 
way of research or other measures to 
hasten relief from these dreadful dis- 
eases, mitigate human suffering, and cur- 
tail the losses which disease inflicts upon 
our national economy. 

During the hearings the committee re- 
ceived extensive testimony on the pres- 
ent state of research into causes and 
control of some of these principal 
scourges of mankind. The committee 
had the unstinted and cordial coopera- 
tion of some 95 outstanding and distin- 
guished physicians, scientists, and lay- 
men who had devoted their lives to re- 
search in the fields of these major dis- 
eases. They advised us on the current 
status of knowledge in their respective 
fields of endeavor as to what the causes 
might be and as to what were the means 
of preventing or curing these diseases, in 
mitigating their effects, and what further 
might be done to bring successful cul- 
mination by means of research. Through 
these witnesses we also learned in great 
detail the extent of public and private 
efforts to find the causes of and possible 
methods to control diseases of a crip- 
pling character. Their testimony pre- 
sented a dismal catalog of the magnitude 
of the disease problem. 

Disease by disease, the witnesses enu- 
merated the number of people afilicted, 
the number of premature deaths, the 
number of people crippled, the cost of 
illness to the individual and has family, 
and the cost of the disease to the Nation 
in terms of lost production, lost man- 
power, and the tax burden for medical 
care. 

We were told that heart disease is the 
leading cause of death in the United 
States, causing more than 1 out of every 
2 deaths each year. It is the leading 
cause of death among children, and ex- 
acts a toll from every age group. 

At the rate at which we are acquiring 
cancer, 50 million of the present popula- 
tion of the United States will acquire 
cancer, and about 25 million of them will 
die from that disease. 

The number of mentally ill patients in 
the United States exceeds the number of 
patients suffering from any other type of 
disease—approximately half or 662,500 
out of 1,425,000 hospital beds in the 
United States were needed and used at 
that time for this group of illnesses. 

Cerebral vascular disease, while caus- 
ing some 160,000 deaths yearly, is more 
serious as a permanent crippler, leaving 
1,800,000 now alive and crippled, para- 
lyzing the body, or seriously limiting the 
powers of movement, speech, and vision. 
The other neurological and sensory dis- 
orders, similarly affecting the brain or 
spinal cord, are responsible for the dis- 
ablement of another 8,200,000 persons. 

There are 300,000 men, women, and 
children in the United States who are 
totaly blind, and 300,000 more have visual 
defects so serious as to create partial or 
almost total disability. 

Arthritis, with a total of 10 million vic- 
tims as of that day and with over 1 mil- 
lion permanently disabled, afflicts more 
people, cripples and disables more people, 
and brings more pain to more people than 
any other chronic disease, 
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There were at least 1 million known 
diabetics in the country at that time. 

At that time more than 250,000 Amer- 
icans of working age alone were unable 
to work because of active tuberculosis. 

During the years 1938-52, 302,677 cases 
of poliomyelitis were reported in the 
United States and its Territories. Dur- 
ing the same years 20,916 deaths were 
caused by this disease. The estimate for 
1953 was 35,000 cases. We may thank 
God that as a result of research a remedy 
has been found that will greatly reduce 
this annual toll. 

However, the testimony of these wit- 
nesses was not all gloom. 

They also outlined for us the tre- 
mendous progress which has been made 
in reducing the illness and death rate 
from certain diseases, particularly those 
of infectious nature. Infectious diseases 
have diminished as a national problem, 
for with the identification of the causes 
of these diseases it has been possible 
to develop means of prevention, control, 
and, when the diseases occur, their 
prompt and curative treatment. All of 
this has been greatly aided by the re- 
search programs that have been carried 
on. 

In the case of noninfectious diseases, 
improvement has not been so marked. 
There has been an actual increase in the 
incidence of and death rate from these 
diseases, especially those classed as 
chronic. One of the principal difficulties 
is lack of knowledge, knowledge about 
the causes of these principal diseases 
from which mankind suffers today. 
Without such knowledge, the prevention, 
control, or cure of any disease is im- 
possible. 

From the testimony these distin- 
guished witnesses gave before our com- 
mittee it did not seem that adequate 
treatment was available for such afflic- 
tions as heart disease, cancer, arthritis, 
and rheumatic disorders, cerebral palsy, 
and muscular dystrophy. For example, 
the physician knows that after an attack 
ef coronary thrombosis or a cerebral 
hemorrhage he can aid the patient by 
treating symptoms, but he cannot pre- 
vent or cure the disorder. If he does not 
fully understand the underlying causes 
of these ailments he is not able to elimi- 
nate them. Similarly, he may completely 
remove a malignant growth by surgery or 
slow its growth by X-ray treatment. But 
if these treatments are not completely 
successful, as is too frequently the case, 
the physician is unable to do much more 
than to provide palliative treatment. 
He does not know the causes of tumor 
growth and he is thus unable truly to 
conquer it. 

While it is obvious that in some of 
these fields we do not yet know how we 
may provide a complete cure, nor in 
others do we know just what we are fight- 
ing, research activities already have pro- 
duced marvelous results in the preven- 
tion and treatment of some of them. 
And we may be well along the road to a 
solution in some of them. 

However, it is all too evident that at 
the present time these diseases continue 
to be, and probably will continue to be 
for some time, a tremendous burden 
upon the families of our Nation as they 
attempt to meet the costs of providing 
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the medical care which long- continued 
illness places upon them. Indeed, the 
very fact that we are now able in some 
degree to treat many of these diseases 
and prolong human lives but increases 
the problems of an economic nature. 
Extended hospitalization and medical 
attention prove exceedingly costly, and 
such costs are mounting. 

What families today—with one of 
their number suddenly stricken—can af- 
ford from their own resources to pay 
$4,380—the amount given to us as the 
possible cost involved in the hospital- 
ization of a chronic heart patient for 
1 year; or the monthly cost at a cere- 
bral palsy center offering the full range 
of medical, psychological, and social 
services, averaging as much as $750 per 
child; or the heavy cost per year in keep- 
ing a seriously involved polio case in an 
iron lung? 

Or, if from their own resources, and 
those of relatives, they can meet the 
costs of such illness, at what cost to them 
in financial readjustment, lowered 
standard of living, interrupted school- 
ing, uprooted children, loss of layaway 
for old age, or assumption of the bread- 
winner’s role by someone else? 

Does not all this encourage and in- 
spire us to greater efforts in the field 
of research? Does it not impel us to 
greater activity? Does it not cause the 
red blood in our veins to course stronger 
and more irresistibly to provide every 
possible means to find ways and means 
of dealing with these crippling condi- 
tions? The answer is “Yes.” The way 
to do it is support the appropriations 
now before us; all of them; and as fully 
as recommended by this illustrious com- 
mittee. The work that has been done 
by Joun Focarty and his committee de- 
serves our full-hearted support. 

Let us start to show our appreciation 
of their work by defeating this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia which is the opening wedge for 
others to follow. The purpose of all of 
which is to cut down, curtail and ham- 
per the work of the Federal Government 
in the great field of promoting the health 
of our people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, it seems to me that 
when we take more than 10 minutes at 
this stage of the proceedings in the con- 
sideration of this bill by one Member, 
that it is asking just a little bit too much, 
and I must object. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman, I first want to com- 
mend the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. WOLVERTON] and also the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
for the defense of this public-health ap- 
propriation. Following debate on this 
bill for the past few days, it makes me 
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wonder if we are not losing all sense of 
values. I cannot think of anything more 
important to our country than the 
health, education, and welfare of our 
people. To cripple programs like this, 
programs which are so essential to the 
national welfare, in my opinion, is the 
worst kind of false economy. 

I have had the opportunity in recent 
weeks to meet with the deans and direc- 
tors of the schools of public-health 
groups of our country. They are peo- 
ple who are doing a tremendous public 
service. They are devoted servants to 
the cause of public health. Every one 
of them could get a much better income 
or salary in private practice. They are 
concerned over the lack of adequate 
training facilities in the public-health 
field. We ought to be talking about im- 
proving the service. The challenge to 
us certainly calls for nothing less than 
the money asked for in this bill for pub- 
lic-health service. I consider the pub- 
lic-health training program an essential 
part of the fight against crippling dis- 
eases. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentlman. 

Mr. CORBETT. I would like to ask if 
it is not the gentleman’s opinion that 
instead of condemning these agencies 
for adding new functions and new ac- 
tivities that we should say, in view of 
the fact that people are dying and suffer- 
ing, that they are not advancing them 
with a rapidity that would be good for 
the country. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I 
think the gentleman, my friend and col- 
league from Pennsylvania is exactly 
right. We have heard a lot of talk to- 
day about the big, bad Federal bureauc- 
racy. It is not time we start watching 
the financial bureaucracy and the oil 
bureaucracy. Only last week financial 
interests were very effective in killing 
the Patman resolution calling for a 
probe of fiscal and credit policies. For 
the last few days selfish interests have 
been pressing the fight to cripple these 
essential welfare programs. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman, my colleague 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I want to join the 
gentlemen in recommending the ap- 
proval of these appropriations for our 
health and welfare services. I should 
like to point out that under these 
amendments there would be $12 million 
cut from Pennsylvania for people who 
need advice on employment, people who 
are over 40, who cannot get jobs. Cer- 
tainly we should continue to maintain 
services of that kind. I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman on his statement. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman. We in Pennsyl- 
vania are very much concerned and we 
want these services to continue. I think 
it is about time that we think of human 
values. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Davis of Geor- 
gia) there were—ayes 62, noes 79. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Davis of 
Georgia and Mr. FOGARTY. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
77, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Grants and special studies, Territory of 
Alaska: To enable the Surgeon General to 
conduct, in the Service, and to cooperate with 
and assist the Territory of Alaska in the con- 
duct of, activities necessary in the investiga- 
tion, prevention, treatment, and control of 
diseases, and the establishment and mainte- 
nance of health and sanitation services pur- 
suant to and for the purposes specified in 
sections 301, 311, 314 (without regard to the 
provisions of subsections (d), (f), (h), and 
(j) and the limitations set forth in subsec- 
tion (c) of such section), 361, 363, and 371 
of the act, including the hire, operation, and 
maintenance of aircraft, and the purchase, 
erection, and maintenance of portable build- 
ings, $2,165,000. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this to serve notice 
on the House that there will be no more 
extensions of time today. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Grants for waste treatment works con- 
struction: For payments under section 6 of 
the Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
$50 million, to remdin available only until 
June 30, 1959. 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FIsHER: On 
page 25, strike out lines 1 through 4. 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know how we will fare on this amend- 
ment. From the standpoint of the 
amount of money involved, it, of course, 
is the most important one that has been 
offered because it will strike out $50 mil- 
lion, a very substantial amount. I know 
I haye been approached by telephone 
and otherwise several times today asking 
me not to offer it. I know if it is adopt- 
ed, the district I represent will receive 
considerably less money in Federal 
grants in the next year than would 
otherwise be the case. I know the same 
is probably true of every Member here. 
So I am quite aware of the situation. I 
think it is important that we understand 
the issue and that each of us vote as we 
see fit. As I say, this amendment would 
save 850 million in 1 year. It is a saving 
that can be achieved without having an 
adverse effect on public welfare or on our 
national defense. Therefore, it meets 
the President’s criteria in respect to re- 
ducing the budget and it responds to the 
public's demand that we here now take 
bold steps toward reducing Federal 
spending. If this amendment is adopt- 
ed, it means that Federal grants to towns 
and cities over the Nation to pay for their 
sewer systems will not be made next year 
except out of the committed funds or the 
obligated funds included in the current 
appropriation. That means less, as I 
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say, in Federal grants to each congres- 
‘sional district. Let me talk for just a 
moment because I think it is most impor- 
tant that we understand the issue and 
the background of it. Section 6 of the 
Water Pollution Control Act authorizes 
outright grants to cities and towns in 
accordance with a Federal formula. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MORANO. What is the maxi- 
mum population that a city or town 
must have in order to be eligible to get a 
grant? 

Mr. FISHER. There is no limitation. 
There is a formula which provides that 
at least 50 percent of the 850 million an- 
nually must go to those of 125,000 or 
under. There are other provisions which 
I will go into, but I am afraid the 5-min- 
ute rule is going to stop me before I get 
started. I was going to ask for another 
5 minutes to try to explain this more 


thoroughly. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FISHER. Anyway, section 6 


which we adopted 2 years ago, and which 
some voted for and some voted against, 
and I was one who voted against it— 
but it was enacted. I think Members 
were generally under the impression at 
that time that section 6 was associated 
rather directly and closely with the pre- 
vention of stream pollution. Many 
thought it was a stream-pollution bill. 
But, in actual practice, as can be deter- 
mined if a study of the grants were made, 
and I am familiar with a limited number 
of them, that those that have been eligi- 
ble, at least some of them, are located 
away from running streams. Two towns 
in my distriet qualified and have been 
given grants and I am sure there are at 
least 20 and possibly 30 others in my 
district that can qualify. Some are on 
streams and some are not. So being lo- 
cated on a stream is not necessarily an 
essential in order to qualify for a grant. 
So in actual practice, this is a Federal 
grant to localities to help them pay for 
one phase of maintaining local utilities 
and services. It could just as logically 
in practice be used to help pay for street 
improvements, for city park improve- 
ments or for school construction or any 
other utility or any other service that an 
organized municipality functions for. 
In other words, every town has a sewer- 
age system—they either have one or are 
planning one. It is just as essential a 
function as building streets or providing 
courts and so on. 

Probably 10 or 15 percent of the bonds 
sold are used to pay for sewage systems. 
Of course, if Uncle Sam comes in and 
makes a donation to help on these sery- 
ices, they will be able to devote more 
money to streets and schools and so 
forth. It is one of many essential parts 
of the public service that is provided by 
various municipalities. 

Mr. Chairman, it is only proper that 
any municipality which can qualify 
apply for aid under section 6. The Con- 
gress appropriated $50 million to be spent 
this year. Every city and town must 
pay its pro rata part of the taxes to pro- 
vide that money—whether they get any 
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of it back or not. It is being spent some 
place, and it is certainly proper that any 
eligible city make application if it so 
desires. 

But my amendment deals with the 
broad principle involved in having the 
Federal Government hand out grants, 
not loans, all over the country to help 
people pay for one of their local services. 
And I am talking about a Federal Gov- 
ernment that is in dept to the tune of 
$278 billion. And I am talking about a 
Federal Government that is faced with a 
$71.2 billion budget this coming fiscal 
year—the highest in the peacetime his- 
tory of this country. 

Is it any wonder that people all over 
this country have become gravely con- 
cerned about the magnitude of Federal 
spending? Is it amy wonder that they 
are calling on the Congress to reduce, 
reduce, reduce? Is it any wonder that 
in my own State of Texas the State 
legislature recently memorialized the 
Congress to take drastic steps in reduc- 
ing the spending? 

Now the only way to reduce is to re- 
duce. Do we really and honestly mean 
to do something about it, or do we just 
want to talk about it? 

Actually, practically any town or city 
in the country can qualify for this type 
of Federal grant. It does not necessarily 
deal with emergency or unusual prob- 
lems. It has general application, under 
the formula with respect to amounts 
that will be given. 

This program penalizes communities 
which take care of their own. It is an 
example of the kind of thing the Federal 
Government should not be doing. 

As absurd as it may sound, this pro- 
gram requires the President of the United 
States to approve criteria under which 
Federal grants may be made to localities 
for construction of necessary sewer 
treatment works. 

If there is one remaining thing which 
localities should do for themselves, it 
should be to provide for necessary sew- 
age disposal. 

But, here is a Federal appropriation 
for $50 million to be passed out in 
grants—not loans—for this purpose. 

It is another program encouraging 
State and local governments to come to 
Washington with their hands out. 

It results as a penalty on citizens of 
communities who pay their taxes, sell 
their bonds, and take care of their own 
local needs. 

The program was started this year 
under section 6 of the Water Pollution 
Control Act. The original appropria- 
tion, for fiscal year 1957, was also $50 
million. The budget estimates actual 
expenditures this year of $7 million. It 
estimates also remaining $43 million will 
be carried over into fiscal year 1958 as an 
obligated balance. 

Of the new $50 million appropriation 
requested for 1958, and provided in this 
bill, it is estimated that $26,500,000 will 
be spent in the coming year, with the 
remainder to be carried forward for ex- 
penditure in fiscal year 1959 or some 
subsequent year. 

tion of this new appropriation 
will not affect any obligations made 
against the original $50 million up to 
June 30; it would simply prohibit further 
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obligations against the new appropria- 
tion. 

Punds appropriated for these grants 
are allocated to States and Territories 
on the basis of population and economic 
need. Within these allocations grants 
for specific projects may be made up to 
30 percent of the cost of the project, or 
up to $250,000, whichever is the smaller. 
At least 50 percent of funds appropriated 
go to communities of 125,000 population 
or less. 

Approval and priority of construction 
projects is established by a State agency 
on the basis of financial and water pollu- 
tion control needs. Projects are sup- 
posed to conform to the “State Compre- 
hensive Water Pollution Control Plan.” 

In approving projects, “the Surgeon 
General of the United States considers 
the propriety of Federal aid in accord- 
ance with criteria approved by the Presi- 
dent, the public benefits to be derived 
by the construction, the relation of the 
cost of the project to the public interest 
and necessity, and the adequacy of pro- 
vision by the applicant for proper and 
efficient operation and maintenance of 
the treatment works after completion of 
the construction.” 

This detail is cited as the kind of red- 
tape in which localities become involved 
when they take money from taxpayers 
in other communities, through the Fed- 
eral Government, to provide for their 
own “necessary” sewage disposal. 

It would seem this is one thing they 
could do for themselves, without both- 
ering the President of the United States 
to fix the criteria. It is no wonder tax- 
payers all over the country are rising 
up against this budget. 

Mr. Chairman, this is $50 mllion which 
can and should be saved. The country 
will go along just as well without this. 
The cities and towns, once they learn 
they cannot go with hat in hand to 
Washington for some funds to contrib- 
ute to their local responsibilities, will 
arrange to solve and pay for their own 
sewage problems, just as they do with 
respect to their streets, parks, schools, 
and the other local services which mu- 
nicipalities are obligated to furnish to 
the local people. 

Let us act instead of just talk about 
economy. Let us do something about 
nonessential spending. The American 
people want to know if we really mean 
business about reduced spending. Here 
is a chance to give them the answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER] has 
expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The gentleman spoke about Federal 
loans for highways and waterways agri- 
cultural grants and every other sort of 
grants—a grant is a grant. Even if we 
did make a grant to clean our polluted 
streams and purify and clean up our 
waters, I cannot see that there is much 
difference. It is just as important to 
elean up our polluted streams as it is to 
build highways, and highways I agree 
are important. 

But let us not deprecate this particular 
project and its purposes. This very 
amendment offers an opportunity to 
clean up our waters for the use of the 
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people of our Nation. This amendment 
to reduce the funds for this program 
is one that the House should carefully 
consider, as it concerns one of our great 
resources, water. The water-pollution 
control and water-supply program of the 
Public Health Service is a natural-re- 
source program. It is one of the most 
important resource programs in the 
whole Federal Government. I under- 
stand it takes nothing away from the 
agencies and programs of the Depart- 
ment of Interior or the Department of 
Agriculture. 

I might say that we are fortunately 
blessed with great water resources. They 
must be conserved and protected. It is 
not economy to permit the waste and 
destruction of vital natural resources. 
Too long we have permitted the waste 
and destruction of our natural waters 
to go unchecked. Too long we have ne- 
glected pollution control at the expense 
of the national economy and the public 
welfare. 

Now, what is the cost of pollution? 
The cost is to be measured in lost busi- 
ness and industrial opportunities. How 
many communities have had to turn 
away new industries because of inade- 
quate supplies of clean water? The cost 
is to be measured in damages to farmers 
because they cannot use the waters of 
riparian streams for livestock water or 
irrigation. 

The cost is to be found in destroyed 
wildlife, in lost recreational opportuni- 
ties, and declining public morale. All of 
these factors can be as depressing to the 
economy as the direct loss of industrial 
and agricultural production through 
short water supplies. 

The market for real estate collapses 
along the banks of a polluted, sewage- 
laden stream. The cost is to be counted 
in declining real-estate values. 

Then we must consider the health val- 
ues along streams, particularly in metro- 
politan areas of the United States. Peo- 
ple today are demanding that they have 
clean streams and pure water in their 
areas. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no economy in 
destroying natural resources. The only 
outcome, when we do neglect our re- 
sources, is depression, distress, and the 
decline of our natural wealth and wel- 
fare. 

I might say to the Members of the 
House that it costs money to clean up 
pollution. We must pay the bill now, 
and future generations must pay the bill, 
because we have refused in the past to 
make the outlays necessary to keep our 
waters clean. 

We have been blessed with great water 
resources in this great Nation of ours. 
With the great increase of millions in our 
population, the demands and pressure 
for more and clean water become greater. 
I am sincere when I say to the House 
today that in my opinion it is a wise 
investment of the taxpayer's dollar. We 
must pay the bill. Our children and 
grandchildren will pay the bill or perish. 
The Nation cannot survive without 
water. We have evidence of this all over 
the world, where water resources have 
been n We must protect our 
available water resources today. 

CIlI-——-314 
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The Nation, I want to say, cannot pros- 
per without natural resources, especially 
water; and, certainly, we want to clean 
up these dirty, polluted, unhealthy, un- 
sanitary waters and streams and give the 
American people the benefit of that great 
natural resource that we have neglected 
so long—pure water. 

Vote carefully on this. This is a con- 
servation issue. The people of America 
are aroused that something be done to 
clean up these dirty streams and give 
them the pure water to which they are 
entitled. 

It is entirely up to you. I shall vote 
against this amendment. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment, or to any other amend- 
ment to cripple the long overdue water 
pollution control program. I yield to no 
Member of this body in my opposition to 
waste and to unnecessary cost in Govern- 
ment. But there is another kind of 
waste that is even more deadly. 

I refer to the waste of our natural 
resources. 

In the long run this kind of waste can 
spell the ruination of our national 
strength and prosperity. 

We are dealing here with the most 
vital and most basic of all our natural 
resources—water. I need not remind 
this body that the water supply situation 
in this Nation has indeed become criti- 
cal. 

We are proud of our growth and in- 
dustrial development in America. We 
look forward to continued progress. But 
water shortages can well bring our prog- 
ress to a rude halt. All our spectacular 
growth and the spectacular new demands 
of cities, of industry and agriculture for 
more water have to be considered against 
the cold fact that we have no increase 
in overall water supply. 

As a matter of alarming fact, our 
water reserves are dwindling. Under- 
ground water tables are falling in many 
States. Wells and springs are failing. 
Watersheds are yielding mud and floods 
instead of steady supplies of clean 
water—due to land misuse. 

Our cities and industries have been 
building waste-treatment works—but 
the trouble is, they haven’t been build- 
ing them fast enough. We are still los- 
ing vital water supplies to pollution 
faster than we are reclaiming them. 

From 1920 to 1955 the amount of hu- 
man sewage escaping untreated into the 
streams and watercourses of America 
increased by 30 percent. Today the 
amount of raw city sewage escaping into 
public waters is equal to the wastes from 
55 million people. 

The lag in industry is even greater. In 
1920 the industrial wastes being dumped 
untreated into our streams was equal— 
in damaging effect—to the sewage from 
49 million people. Today it amounts to 
the sewage from 110 millions. 

Poliution makes water unusable. It 
kills fish and wildlife. It destroys rec- 
reational opportunities. It causes new 
industry to look elsewhere for plant sites. 
It depresses real estate values. It en- 
dangers public health. In short, it crip- 
ples America. 
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Last year, Mr. Chairman, Congress 
first took realistic action in facing up 
to this critical problem. We passed Pub- 
lic Law 660. The Natural Resources 
Council of America, and the National 
Wildlife Federation, in their reporting 
services, ranked Public Law 660 among 
the 2 or 3 most important conservation 
achievements of the 84th Congress. In 
the field cf water resources, according 
to the federation, it was the most im- 
portant action of the last Congress. 

The first abatement action under the 
new law was recently completed. A pub- 
lic hearing was held in the case of oil- 
well drainage polluting the interstate 
waters of the Corney Creek system in 
Arkansas and Louisiana. The offending 
oil-well operators were ordered to clean 
up their pollution. They have agreed to 
comply. 

Many polluting industries watched 
the Corney Creek case as a test of the 
teeth in the new law. I wonder if the 
outcome of that case has anything to do 
with attempts being made now to cripple 
the program. 

I understand the head of the natural 
resources department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce has been 
working against this appropriation. I 
wonder if that fact has anything to do 
with the attitude of some of my col- 
leagues who are supporting this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, Public Law 660 was 
passed by this body in the 84th Congress 
by a record vote of 338 yeas to 31 nays. 
Some of my colleagues have been quick 
to claim credit for getting it passed. 
They were good conservationists during 
the campaign last fall. I wonder if they 
are as strong for conservation now, when 
it comes time to vote the money to make 
the pollution-control program work? 

Mr. Chairman, this is a conservation 
program. We cannot afford continued 
waste of a vital natural resource. This 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. I would like to advise 
the gentleman that is the first informa- 
tion I have had about that. The cham- 
ber may have contacted the gentleman 
from Illinois, but it did not contact me, 

Mr. PRICE. The chamber has con- 
tacted many Members. I am not saying 
that the gentleman is anything but sin- 
cere in his presentation of the amend- 
ment. I do say, however, I am unal- 
terably opposed to it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I may say that I have 
been contacted by the chamber of com- - 
merce to support this amendment. 

Mr. PRICE. I think many Members 
have been, 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. The letter from the 
chamber of commerce and the report 
shows their opinion on this matter. 
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Mr. PRICE. It is a known fact that 
there haye been many contacts made 
with numerous Members of Congress in 
opposition to this very worthwhile, es- 
sential, and necessary program for the 
preservation of our water resources in 
this country. I urge my colleagues to 
vote down the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is refreshing and 
very encouraging to observe the pro- 
fessed interest on the part of many of 
our colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle in reducing Government expendi- 
tures. For years and years, when their 
party was in complete control of both 
the executive branch and the Congress, 
we operated under unbalanced budgets, 
we constantly added to the national debt, 
and periodically increased taxes to meet 
the rising cost of Government. 

Admittedly, the budget submitted by 
the President is a sizable one, but it must 
be noted that it is a balanced budget, 
with an estimated surplus to apply on 
the national debt. Suddenly, and not- 
withstanding, we find the spenders of 
yesteryears protesting most vigorously 
against the proposed expenditures re- 
quired on programs they themselves 
initiated, which many of us on my side 
of the aisle opposed. 

The provision now under considera- 
tion provides for an appropriation of 
another $50 million of Federal grants to 
municipalities to erect sewage-disposal 
plants. Why is this item in the budget, 
and why is this item in this bill? It is 
because the Congress itself, over the op- 
position of the administration and over 
the opposition of my side of the aisle, 
wrote into a bill to extend the Water 
Pollution Control Act an entirely new 
program as provided by section 6. 

There is no question as to the value 
and the need for the water pollution con- 
trol program as a whole. That is not in 
issue. The sole matter in issue is with 
respect to section 6 of the act pertaining 
to Federal aid to States and municipal- 
ities for water-treatment plans. 

When we had the bill to extend the 
Water Pollution Control Act before us, 
on June 13, 1956, our side of the aisle 
made a vigorous effort to have section 6 
eliminated. It was pointed out at that 
time that it represented an entirely new 
grant-in-aid program, that it would be 
costly, and that it constituted something 
that municipalities could and should do 
for themselves without Federal financial 
assistance. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
GREGOR] led the fight to strike section 6 
from the authorization bill. Failing to 
accomplish this in the Committee of the 
Whole when the bill was read for amend- 
ment, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
“ McGrecor] offered a motion to recommit 
with instructions to eliminate the sec- 
tion. There was a record vote. It will 
be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 102, part 8, page 10277. 

I voted for a motion to recommit and 
eliminate section 6. Most of those sup- 
porting the motion, 165 of us, were from 
my side of the aisle. Most of those op- 
posing the motion, 213, were from the 
other side of the aisle. 
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I am for economy in government. I 
have always been for economy, and I 
have always voted for economy. I be- 
lieve the budget submitted to us can and 
should be reduced, and I have been con- 
sistently voting for cuts. If you are for 
economy, you do not simply talk it and 
then vote otherwise. 

If the expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are to be reduced, we in the Con- 
gress must, first of all, stop initiating new 
projects and programs, such as was done 
in the Water Pollution Control Act. 
Secondly, we must postpone projects or 
programs, however meritorious, that are 
not of an urgent necessity. Thirdly, we 
must examine every item, evaluate its 
relative merits in relation to other items 
and the overall budgetary situation, with 
a view to reducing expenditures to the 
extent possible, and with a view to elimi- 
nating completely the proposed expendi- 
tures not necessary. 

Now, here is an opportunity to elimi- 
nate a $50 million expenditure that is not 
necessary. It should never have been au- 
thorized last year. There is no reason 
whatever why the Federal Government 
should be providing funds to States and 
municipalities to erect waste-disposal 
plants. For the most part, the States and 
municipalities are better able financially 
than the Federal Government to meet 
this local need. 

Here is a chance to vote for economy. 
If we strike this section from the bill we 
will save $50 million for the next fiscal 
year and many, many millions more in 
the years ahead. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that this 
amendment has been offered. I thought 
it was agreed last year when we passed 
Public Law 660 that we engaged in a con- 
tract with the States of the Union to the 
effect that we would participate in a pro- 
gram of providing $50 million annually 
for a period of 10 years and that the 
States would match that $50 million by 
some $150 million annually and con- 
struct projects to abate the pollution of 
their streams. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look for one 
moment, if you will, at the total invest- 
ments that the United States has made 
in its various water-resource programs. 
Up to the present time the Congress of 
the United States has voted and appro- 
priated over $14 billion to utilize one of 
the greatest natural resources that we 
have in this country, water. So often, 
Mr. Chairman, I have noticed that in 
times of low waterflow we here in the 
Congress express fear and apprehension 
of what will happen to the economic sit- 
uation of our communities if we do not 
establish a wise and prudent program 
concerning the use of our water. 

Now, we have made a contract with 
the various States of the Union. The en- 
thusiasm by which the States have ac- 
cepted this program is indicated by the 
number of applications that have been 
received by the Public Health Service. 
The author of the amendment, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER] must 
have been unmindful of the fact that 
from his State of Texas alone there have 
been probably more applicants to become 
beneficiaries of this program than from 
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any other State in the Union. There are 
some 37 applications from the State of 
Texas, and the total cost of those pro- 
grams is in excess of $10 million. I can- 
not think of any State where the neces- 
sity is greater than in the State of Texas 
for the wise use of water to preserve and 
protect the quality as well as the quantity 
of the water. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman from 
Alabama has pointed out that in the 
State of Texas applications have been 
filed which would result in a total cost 
of programs of some $10 million. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I said ap- 
proximately $10 million. At the rate of 
$10 million, if approved, that would 
mean in excess of $30 million expended 
in joint enterprises of various commu- 
nities in the State of Texas and the 
Federal Government to improve the 
quality of their water. That is in a State 
where water users are already having 
difficulties and where the Federal ex- 
pense is very great in the building of 
dams for the impounding of water for 
the purpose of conserving the water that 
is now going to waste. 

Mr. FISHER. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like to suggest to 
him that I do not speak for the State of 
Texas. I am only one who is from that 
State. But speaking for myself, I think 
we are willing to forego that $10 million 
in an effort to reduce Federal spending. 
And if the State of Alabama and other 
States will join with Texas in this effort, 
then we will be able to do something 
about cutting this budget. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the generosity of the 
gentleman from Texas in being willing 
to forego great water resources, but I 
recall that very recently the gentleman 
from Texas was intensely earnest and 
zealous concerning appropriations for 
the purpose of drought relief in the 
State of Texas. I assume that this 
drought relief was made necessary be- 
cause of the fact that we did not have 
sufficient water supplies to be able to 
make proper utilization of the water by 
the farmers in the State of Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. Then I take it the 
gentleman associates this kind of legis- 
lation and this kind of Federal aid with 
that having to do with emergencies such 
as disasters? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Of course 
I do, for I find there is no distinction 
between the quantity and the quality of 
water. I think it is of paramount im- 
portance not only to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its expressed policy of con- 
serving our natural resources, but also 
to the States in helping to implement 
this program of water conservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama IMr. Jones] 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 
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-The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very sincere in my 
opposition to this amendment and I want 
particularly to take issue with my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois {Mr. ARENDS], who contended 
that this is a problem primarily for the 
cities and municipalities. I would re- 
mind the gentleman that water does not 
stay within one municipality. We in 
Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania are 
presently spending many millions of dol- 
lars for sewage-disposal plants. If the 
rivers above us are not controlled in the 
same way our efforts are valuable only 
to the people downstream from us. 

Also, I would remind the gentleman 
that rivers do not stay within any given 
State. They cross into other States. 
It seems to me that if there is one place 
where the Federal Government properly 
should encourage the municipalities and 
the States to do a job for the general 
welfare of all the people of the United 
States it is in this program. 

Further, I would like to point out in 
regard to the argument which the previ- 
ous gentleman was making and the dis- 
tinction he was making between an 
emergency program and a continuing 
program, that the University of Pitts- 
burgh has issued studies proving that 
the loss from disease and death, as well 
as the resulting economic loss because of 
low water and polluted water, is greater 
than the loss from floods. You have, 
therefore, a continuing emergency in the 
condition where we are polluting our 
streams either with industrial wastes or 
human wastes. It does not make any 
difference. This is a proper program. 
It is a program we need. We should 
have had it long ago. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I would certainly have 
no disagreement with the gentleman as 
to water pollution. I do not think any- 
one in the House does. The question I 
raise is that this does not affect the 
Water Pollution Act. What I am talk- 
ing about, based on the information they 
gave me downtown, is that the amount 
provided here is to help in the construc- 
tion of sewage plants, which the cities 
themselves could do and have been do- 
ing in years past. 

Mr. CORBETT. No, I would take issue 
with the gentleman. Our rivers have 
become, particularly in summer, simply 
open sewers. There is no other word to 
describe them. Industrial pollution is 
not nearly as detrimental as that is, 
So what would happen if Wheeling, 
W. Va., proceeded with a fine program of 
waste disposal and the city of Pittsburgh 
did not? ‘You would be polluting that 
city, just the same as up in Oil City they 
would be polluting Pittsburgh. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. GAVIN. I would say there are 
about 25 or 30 small communities of from 
10,000 to 25,000 population above the city 
of Pittsburgh, all emptying their sewage 
into the Allegheny River and going on 
down to Pittsburgh for your water sup- 
ply. 

Mr. CORBETT. It costs us millions of 
dollars to clean up that water before we 
can use it. 

Mr. GAVIN. If the gentleman will 
permit me to call attention to what the 
President said, since he mentioned the 
President’s program, this is what he said 
in his state of the Union message: 

The whole matter of making the best use 
of each drop of water from the moment it 
touches our soil until it reaches the oceans, 
for such purposes as irrigation, flood control, 
power production, and domestic and indus- 
trial uses clearly demands the closest kind 
of cooperation and partnership between mu- 
nicipalities, States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Through cooperation of Federal, 
State, and local authorities in these vast 
projects we can obtain the economy and 
efficiency of development and operation that 
spring from a lively sense of local respon- 
sibility. 


Mr. CORBETT. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman's contribution. I am sure he 
agrees with me that this is a proper 
Federal expenditure. 

Mr. GAVIN. Certainly it is a prize 
investment of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEAL. The gentleman's area is 
in the 7 or 8 States which have an in- 
terstate compact, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and so forth. Does the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency not enable 
these small areas to borrow as much as 
a quarter of a miilion dollars to make 
plans to build these sewage plants? 

Mr. CORBETT. Iam sure it does. I 
am sure this program is to stimulate 
activity along that line, because many 
of these communities simply cannot af- 
ford to borrow. They need some Fed- 
eral help and assistance in order to help 
those that are not able to help them- 
selves. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I was 
very much surprised to find objections 
to appropriating $50 million to be used 
in grants to municipalities to assist them 
in building waste-treatment works. 

I do not know of any moneys which 
could be spent more wisely to clean out 
the pollution which is poured into our 
streams through human waste, than this 
amount of money. 

Mr. Chairman, the objections to clean- 
ing up our streams are nothing new to 
me. I fought this battle for many years 
in the house of representatives and in 
the senate of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. I was the original spon- 
sor in 1937 of legislation that made pos- 
sible the existing Ohio River Valley Pure 
Stream Compact that is now a law and 
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working successfully throughout the en- 
tire Ohio River Valley. 

When this legislation was introduced, 
the same arguments which are used to- 
day were used then. Industry had their 
stooges to fight this compact and point 
out the exorbitant expense it would en- 
tail, although what we were doing was 
trying to clean out the pollution that 
many of these industries had poured into 
the river over the years. 

Cities and local municipalities are the 
creation of the State legislators of the 
48 States. They are limited to their tax- 
ation and their expenditures. In many 
cases, no new taxes can be levied or 
charges made for service unless it is 
through special legislation by their State 
legislature. For this reason, many local 
municipalities have been backward in 
building disposal plants and still permit 
their sewers to pour forth pollution and 
disease, and even death, into the very 
waters that we drink. 

I differ with those who say this is a 
local expense because rivers do not stop 
at the boundary of the local municipality 
or the boundaries of the State. The 
lower municipalities on the rivers may 
build costly disposal plants, but this will 
not correct the pollution of their waters 
for if municipalities upstream do not do 
the same thing, the lower municipalities 
will still receive the same filth they spent 
so much money to eradicate. 

This is a job that the Federal Govern- 
ment should encourage. This is a job in 
which the Federal Government should 
share the cost. 

All of us are for economy. We are also 
for progress. And all of us, I am sure, do 
not want to practice economy at the ex- 
pense of the very people's health we have 
the honor to protect. 

There is another side to this problem 
and that is a moral obligation of a con- 
tract entered into between the Federal 
Government and the local municipality. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-six was an 
election year and every Member who was 
in this House had an eye on votes. We 
passed this bill which created the con- 
tract between the Federal Government 
and the local municipality for the erec- 
tion of the disposal plants. We made a 
definite promise that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would match the local munici- 
palities with dollars to pay for them. 

Many municipalities took our word and 
made great plans and spent considerable 
money in surveys, engineering expense, 
and have drawn up proposals for the 
building of the actual plants. Now, we 
say to them that our word was merely the 
word of a politician before election. We 
have no intention to carry out our part 
of the contract. 

Water is one of our greatest resources. 
With the increase in population and the 
increase of industry, the supply of water 
is going to be one of our big problems. 
We are being warned day after day we 
should conserve water as well as to stop 
its pollution. Are we, the Members of the 
85th Congress, going to go down in the 
history of this country as not only break- 
ing our word with our constituents in our 
municipalities but of contributing to 
stopping the progress which is being 
made in cleaning up our streams? Your 
vote will decide that answer. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last session 
of Congress I had the pleasure, honor, 
and privilege of serving on the Public 
Works Committee of this House. In the 
course of my service on that committee 
I think one of the most vitally important 
pieces of legislation brought out by that 
committee and by this Congress was the 
Water Pollution Act of last year. 

We have heard a good many people 
rise on the floor of this House and tell us 
that this program of making Federal 
grants to the States is not important. 
Let me tell you how important it is. 

During the early 1930's, there was a 
period when pollution-control programs 
and the construction of facilities for the 
control of pollution and the elimination 
of waste from our streams kept pace with 
the growth of our population and actual- 
ly exceeded it. To that extent, at least, 
we were able to clean up the streams of 
our country, which had become filthy, 
open, stinking cesspools. From that 
time until passage of the water-pollution 
bill, because of the war, and because of 
the difficulties of municipalities in secur- 
ing credit, we had reached the point 
where we no longer kept pace with our 
population and with our programs for 
cleaning up our streams. What is pollu- 
tion? Pollution is death. It is disease. 
It is filth. It affects the fisherman. It 
affects the hunter. It affects the con- 
servationist. It affects the picnicker. 
But, more than that, it affects the people 
in the cities, in the towns, in the farms, 
and in the villages. When you vote 
against this proposal, you are breaking 
faith with what the Congress did during 
the last session and you are breaking 
faith with the people and with the mu- 
nicipalities who are going ahead in this 
field and who are attempting to clean up 
these streams by establishing and creat- 
ing these pollution-control facilities to 
eliminate the foul, filthy waste from our 
streams. It has been said that this 
money can and might be used for other 
purposes. It cannot be used for other 
purposes. The law says it must be used 
for the construction of facilities. The 
Surgeon General is watching this. The 
program is working well. Recently I had 
the privilege of questioning the Surgeon 
General as to how this program was 
working when he appeared before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. He said it was working wonder- 
fully well, and that admission was made 
in spite of the fact that the Surgeon 
General opposed this program during 
the last session of the Congress. 

Municipalities which had never done 
a thing, even though under court order, 
are now cleaning up their pollution. 
This bill works. Streams rise in one 
State and flow to the sea. A stream goes 
through many other States and each of 
the States and the people along its banks 
use that water. Everyone is hurt by 
pollution in a river. When you pay to 
clean up that water with Federal funds, 
you pay not necessarily for your own 
waste but for the waste upstream. Each 
payment you make is buying for your- 
self and for your neighbors and for your 
friends and for your children good, clear 
water. This program has resulted in 
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over a 25 percent increase in starts in 
municipal sewage control plants. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. The President also 
stated in his state of the Union message, 
may I point out for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

Until such a partnership is established 
on a proper and logical basis of sharing 
authority, responsibility and costs, our 
country will never have the full productive 
use of water that it so obviously needs and 
protection against disastrous floods. 


So the President is in accordance with 
this program. 

Mr. DINGELL. I agree with my col- 
league and compliment him for a good 
statement. What does this program do? 
We spend $50 million a year. The 
streams of this country are so bad today 
that they are corroding bridges, boats, 
canal locks. They are eating away the 
concrete. People spend millions to get 
pure water or to purify polluted water. 

Drive along the rivers. Drive along 
the Potomac and smell the dirty, filthy 
sewage that flows through our Nation’s 
Capital—the beautiful Potomac River. 
Only 22 percent of the cost of these 
structures is Federal money. The bal- 
ance is State money. Less than a quar- 
ter of the money which goes into any 
municipal plant on the overall average 
is Federal money and the balance: is 
State money. What we are doing is 
greasing the wheels. The municipali- 
ties for the first time in many years are 
finally beginning to go out and finally 
beginning to construct the municipal 
sewage-disposal plants which we need 
so badly. Let me call your attention to 
one thing. In 1948, the late Senator 
Taft—and I am sure my colleagues on 
the Republican side of the aisle honor 
his name as I do—was the author of a 
sewage-control bill. Money was author- 
ized in that sewage-control bill for grants 
to States. That bill and those provi- 
sions never worked. The reason was 
that Congress never appropriated the 
money. 

The effect of that failure by Congress 
was to hold up and cause real delay by 
States and municipalities. Here the 
amendment before us seeks to create the 
same situation. Yes, it seeks to have 
the States wait for funds, which Con- 
gress is too niggardly tosupply. In that 
will be the failure of the water-pollution 
bill, and in that will be the failure of 
this Congress. 

A program which is working well is 
being attacked by an unwise and im- 
provident amendment. It is up to the 
Congress to keep this money in the bill 
and to strike down this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the spending 
of $50 million in Federal funds in this 
area would accomplish nothing that will 
not be accomplished without the funds. 
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In other words, I am personally con- 
vinced there will not be a single sewage 
disposal plant built in the United States 
today that would not be built if we did 
not appropriate the funds. I had the 
opportunity of signing $6 million worth 
of sewage disposal bonds in my own com- 
munity a year or so before I came to 
the Congress. We are paying the whole 
bill. If you want to make it retroactive, 
then we would like to get a little bit of 
this money, too. 

I have some communities in my own 
district who are at the present time in 
line for receiving money from Federal 
aid for their sewage disposal plants. I 
say that this $50 million and that we 
appropriated last year has done more 
to deter the solving of the stream pollu- 
tion problems than anything else. Why 
do I say that? Simply for this reason: 
that communities are waiting and wait- 
ing to see how many Federal dollars they 
can get. They will have to float bonds 
to pay the difference. Just a fraction of 
the difference in the interest bond rate 
and a slight rise in construction costs 
will wipe out every benefit they could 
possibly receive from Federal money, as 
far as these sewage disposal plants are 
concerned. 

I find nothing here that cannot be 
taken care of on the local level or the 
State level. Our Michigan Water Re- 
sources Commission has the law by which 
they can require local communities to do 
the job themselves. There is no reason 
why we should spend $50 million to do 
the job. We are all for cleaning up our 
streams. I do not know of anyone who 
is not in favor of having adequate laws 
to force local communities to do the job. 
But to give them money from the Fed- 
eral Government is not the solution. 
eae not solve the problem that way 
at all. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] spoke of greas- 
ing the wheels. When we grease the 
wheels in this instance, where does the 
Federal Government get the money to 
grease the wheels? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. We have to take 
it from the same people we are going 
to give it back to. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. Irrespective of what 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin] says about the President’s mes- 
sage, is it not a fact that the administra- 
tion vigorously opposed this program? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is exactly 
right. I do not think he was talking 
about this subject at all. He was talk- 
ing about the large flood-control and 
multipurpose projects. 

Mr. SCHERER. As a matter of fact, 
the administration came before the com- 
mittee on two occasions and said they 
were not in favor of it? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is correct. 
I made it clear in my district that I did 
not vote for the authorization of the $50 
million, because I thought it was not in 
their best interests. Even though they 
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are in line for some of the money, I think 
they have agreed with me. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CEDERBERG. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman has 
made a magnificent statement, and I 
hope everybody has gotten the full im- 
pression that I have from his statement. 

In my own district there are two towns 
that have received Federal grants. I 
know that both of them were in a posi- 
tion to sell bonds without increasing the 
tax burden on the people to pay for these 
things themselves. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I agree with the 
gentleman. I say to you that I believe 
in some of these areas that they have 
inflicted upon those local communities 
a delay in the construction of their sew- 
age-disposal plants that will cost them 
as much as the Federal money they are 
going to get out of it. 

Mr. SCHERER. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr, CEDERBERG. I yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. Is it not a fact that 
if we continue this program, instead of 
costing $50 million now a year, it is go- 
ing to be a billion dollars a year in a 
few years? One example, for instance, 
Cincinnati, one city, spent in the last 
few years $50 million alone to clean up 
its own sewage. Why should we be taxed 
through Federal funds to pay for other 
cities to clean up their sewage? It will 
cost a billion dollars a year in a short 
time. 
Mr. CEDERBERG. I do not believe 
this program is any good unless you go 
into it for a full billion dollars a year. 
Unless you can do that you ought to stay 
out of it altogether. 

Mr. GAVIN. Will the gentleman yield? 
How did the gentleman vote on the 
school-construction program? 

Mr. CEDERBERG, I voted for the 
Eisenhower proposal. 

Mr. GAVIN. What did you do last 
year? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDER- 
BERG] has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we can talk about 
economy, but indiscriminate cutting of 
appropriations is not always economy. 

I represent a district in Kentucky that 
borders on the Ohio River for 200 miles. 
That river has been locked and dammed 
for the purpose of maintaining a 9-foot 
stage for navigation. When the water is 
low, the pools are stagnant. One of the 
pools extends from Fern Bank below Cin- 
cinnati, to Coney Island, above Cincin- 
nati, a distance of about 12 miles. Into 
that pool goes the domestic sewage of a 
million people. Into that pool goes the 
industrial waste of the great industrial 
area sometimes called the Ruhr of Amer- 
ica. Much of that waste is poisonous. 
Out of the pool comes the water used 
for drinking and.domestic purposes, 

The city of Cincinnati has filtration 
plants built at great cost; however, with 
all the treatment they can give the water, 
it is difficult to make it potable or 
palatable. 
` The cities on the Kentucky side of the 
river are unable to establish great filtra- 
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tion and chlorination plants. They are 
limited as to their indebtedness, as to 
their tax rate and as to their expendi- 
tures by the constitution of the State. 

These cities will need assistance. A 
chain is only as strong as its weakest link. 
Unless we have complete contro] of pol- 
lution, we will have practically no con- 
trol. If any of these cities fail to con- 
struct interceptor sewers, which will 
mean rearrangement of the whole sewer 
system, and disposal plants the whole 
program fails. 

Thomas Jefferson said of the Ohio 
River that it was the most beautiful river 
in the world, abounding in fish and 
aquatic life. Today, however, it is a 
series of polluted pools. The fish and 
aquatic life have gone. The recreational 
value of the river has almost been de- 
stroyed. The law upon the statute books 
pledges us to attempt to restore the 
river to its previous condition. It au- 
thorizes this appropriation. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I merely wish to 
say to the gentleman that not only in 
the State of Kentucky but also in my 
State, Ohio, upriver, there are plenty 
of communities who cannot afford sew- 
age plants unless they get Federal help 
in the planning and building. 

Mr. SPENCE. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. Eight States—New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have 
entered into a compact to cooperate and 
coordinate their efforts to control the 
pollution of the Ohio River and its trib- 
utaries. This is an important compact, 
but it alone cannot do the work. The 
States collectively or individually cannot 
control pollution, All the municipalities 
must construct interceptor sewers and 
disposal plants which will prevent the 
raw sewage from entering the river. If 
this is not done there will be no adequate 
control and the river will remain pol- 
luted. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. Not now. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has con- 
structed in the city of Cincinnati a great 
laboratory at the cost of approximately 
$5 million. They are doing a great work 
in ascertaining the causes of the pollu- 
tion of the water and of the air. This 
is a recognition that this problem is a 
national problem. 

I hope and trust the amendment will 
be defeated. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to relate a true 
story. There is in my district a com- 
munity populated almost entirely by a 
first generation of Americans. They 
came to this continent seeking religious 
liberty and economic opportunity just 
before the turn of the century. Many 
people in that community still speak 
with a decided accent. But they have 
built up a very thriving community. 
They have some manufacturing plants, 
a wonderful community building, and 
fine, modern schools and churches. 
They are a fine, law-abiding group of 
American citizens, interested in our wel- 
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fare and contributing greatly to the de- 
velopment of the community and to our 
State and Nation. 

In the 1954 Housing Act, provisions 
were included authorizing Federal grants 
to municipalities for public works plan- 
ning and authorizing low-interest loans. 
I knew this municipality was interested 
in building a filter plant because I had 
read about the plans in the newspaper 
published in the community. So I sent 
copies of the new bill to city officials as 
information. I heard nothing more 
about the subject until the Congress was 
in recess in 1955. 

When I was visiting the various com- 
munities in my district that fall, I came 
to this one and met with the mayor and 
the town council. I said, What hap- 
pened to your filter plant?“ He said, 
“We have the finest filter plant in this 
section of the country. People come 
from all over North Carolina and from 
elsewhere to look at our filter plant. We 
want to take you out to see it.” 

We went out and inspected it. I said, 
“How much did this filter plant cost?” 
The mayor said, “$650,000.” I said, 
“You remember I sent you some litera- 
ture describing available aid from Uncle 
Sam but never heard from you and just 
wonder whether you pursued that mat- 
ter yourself. Did you get any Federal 
funds to help build this plant?” The 
mayor smiled and said, “No, we talked 
it over and decided that we were going 
to drink this water ourselves; we could 
build our own filter plant. So we issued 
bonds and built it without asking for 
any help from Uncle Sam.” 

If that community of first generation 
Americans can do that for itself, I do 
not believe there is a community in the 
United States that cannot build its own 
filter plant and its own sewage system. 
I commend the example of this fine 
North Carolina community to other com- 
munities faced with the same problems. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment before 
us would not reduce funds that the au- 
thor of the amendment feels are too 
large in relation to the overall program. 
Instead, it would wipe out a particular 
program that was authorized by the 
Congress less than a year ago. It would 
wipe out programing which has begun 
among many communities toward estab- 
lishing sewage-disposal plants which 
would not have been established other- 
wise. Despite what may be the expe- 
rience of others and the observations of 
others, it has been my experience as one 
member of the committee which author- 
ized this legislation that there are many 
hundreds of communities throughout 
the country that would not have estab- 
lished these sewage-disposal plants 
without the incentive involved in this 
aid program. 

In fact, as one of the direct results 
of this aid program that has been put 
into effect there has been more experi- 
mentation and more development in dif- 
ferent types of disposal plants that are 
much cheaper than those that have been 
considered in the past. As the result, 
many small communities throughout the 
country that would never have consid- 
ered the idea of sewage disposal plants 
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before are in the process of applying 
and developing programs of this type. 

This program is essential for a type 
of water purification that is more than 
a local problem. If this were a purely 
local problem, perhaps we would not 
have to be concerned about it here. But 
the pollution involved here consists of 
water being dumped into the streams 
that flow not only through our individ- 
ual States but from State to State, with- 
out any respect to any State border, and 
the water involved is part of our na- 
tional heritage, part of our natural re- 
sources. 

As has been mentioned before, we have 
spent something like $14 billion in the 
relatively few years past working to im- 
prove our water resources. We are go- 
ing to spend im the future, at the rate 
we did last year and will probably in the 
years ahead, something like two-thirds 
of a billion dollars a year, at least, to pre- 
serve these water resources, It seems to 
me that to wipe out this program here 
would be to lessen our chances of get- 
ting the fullest results from this water 
resource investment that we are involved 
in and have been involved in and will 
continue to be involved in in the future. 
The $50 million a year proposed here 
is the limit of the authorization. As 
has been mentioned by my friend from 
Ohio, there will not be any increase to a 
billion dollars a year in this program, 
and there cannot be unless our commit- 
tee changes the law. If the committee 
changes the law, that will be our respon- 
sibility. There cannot be any increase 
in this 10-year program. In fact, the 
program now will expire after 9 years 
unless it is extended at that time, and as 
far as cost, we are up to the limit of it 
now. Now, if there appeared to have 
been some evidence that the entire $50 
million could not have been properly 
used, I think it would have been proper 
to offer some amendment to reduce the 
sum. But, as for wiping out the pro- 
gram, I think the way to do that would 
have been to come up here and repeal the 
law. To stop now will interfere with 
all sorts of local programs that have 
been instituted. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a lot of 
talk about programs that were crowded 
onto us by departments. I want to read 
a little bit about this one. This is testi- 
mony of Secretary Folsom when he was 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
holding hearings on this bill, on the 
opening day of the hearings, February 
11. At page 15 he said this: 

Some of these programs, of course, were 
enacted last year without our specific recom- 
mendations and some of them went in over 
cur objections. For example, on the water- 
pollution waste-treatment projects, we did 
not recommend an appropriation authoriza- 


tion to Congress and that is a $50 million 
item. 


If we are going to set up programs 
continuously that call for $50 million 
apiece to be allocated to local authori- 
ties for the construction of sewers and 
for other activities, several of them each 
year, we are going to bankrupt the Treas- 
ury of the United States and we are go- 
ing to make impossible tax reduction. I 
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do not know how you feel about it, but 
the people of the Unitec States want tax 
reduction. 

Iam not opposed to sewer systems. I 
have been in favor of them in my own 
community right along. I have helped 
to put them through. I would help to 
put any such activity through in my dis- 
trict. But Ido not believe that we ought 
to further embark upon this activity. I 
think we ought to stop it, and now is 
the time to stop it, by adopting this 
amendment. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. When I was a member 
of the California Legislature I distinctly 
remember that we participated in the 
activities of a group called the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Cooperation. Cali- 
fornia, in cooperation with our neigh- 
boring States, handled this problem on a 
local level. In the opinion of the gentle- 
man is there any reason why this could 
not be done nationwide? 

Mr. TABER. It can. There is not any 
reason why the States could not go ahead 
and take care of their needs along this 
line. They are in a lot better shape 
financially than the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Am I correct in my 
recollection that the President opposed 
this provision last year? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder where the 
gentlemen were then who are lecturing 
us now for not following the President. 

Mr. TABER. They are on the other 
side of the fence just now. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that 
there is not a municipality in America 
that is in as poor fiscal condition as is 
the United States of America? 

Mr. TABER. There is not any ques- 
tion about that; that is true. Unless we 
adopt this amendment, we shall make 
that condition worse. I want to see the 
United States Treasury get in a better 
position. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. Is it not a fact that 
while for this coming year the program 
would cost only $50 milion, if we con- 
tinue this program to cover the entire 
United States $50 million will only be a 
drop in the bucket, and this program 
could reach the proportions of almost 
a billion dollars a year; and in that con- 
nection I pointed out the fact that it 
cost one city $50 million to clean up its 
sewage-disposal problem. 

Mr. TABER. There is no question 
about that at all. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with some trepidation that I come be- 
fore you on this amendment offered by 
my esteemed colleague and valued friend 
from Texas. In the first place, I am 
reluctant to do it because I am just as 
sensitive as any of you to the desire 
throughout the country for reducing the 
expenditures of Government and cutting 
the budget. 

I think I have voted for most of the 
reductions that have been offered on the 
floor of the House. In addition, I have 
introduced four separate bills to put into 
effect some of the major recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission and thus 
to bring about substantial reductions 
in the cost of Government. Yet I do feel 
constrained, in spite of that trepidation, 
to come before you and tell you the result 
of my own thinking about this particular 
matter. Because it deals with the Na- 
tion’s water supply, I think it is terribly 
important. 

Prior to coming to Congress, I had the 
privilege of serving for some 4% years 
as mayor of a small municipality, and 
during part of that time it was my privi- 
lege to be president of the League of 
Texas Municipalities, which comprises 
some 670 such city governments. As the 
result of that experience, I have come to 
the inescapable conclusion that the one 
single most important item for the future 
of America is this commodity that you see 
here in this glass—water; clear, usable 
water. 

Everybody has heard the old adage 
that a politician thinks about the next 
election while the statesman thinks of 
the next generation. For just a minute, 
let us think about that next generation. 

At the rate at which our population is 
growing and at the rate at which our per 
capita consumption of water is growing 
we may well become a have-not Nation 
in water, this most vital of all resources, 
in some 25 or 30 years. Texas, a dry 
State, is only 20 percent larger in popula- 
tion than it was 10 years ago, but it is 
using today 2% times as much water as it 
was 10 years ago. This is true in only 
slightly varying degree throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that 
this cut would be false economy. If it 
were a question of reducing the proposed 
expenditure by $10 million or $12 million, 
I think I would look with favor upon such 
an amendment, but to eliminate this en- 
tire program which less than a year ago 
this House authorized after lengthy de- 
bate would, I think, be to take a big step 
backward in our determination to clean 
up the streams of this country. 

Let me point out that this program is 
not a boondoggle nor an indiscriminate 
giveaway. In order to qualify for one of 
these matching grants, a city must prove 
to the satisfaction of both the State 
health department and the Federal Pub- 
lic Health Service that its proposed facil- 
ity will contribute effectively to the con- 
trol of pollution now infesting and in- 
fecting our streams. In addition, the 
experience to date shows that the cities 
applying for these grants have been rais- 
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ing about $4.50 locally for every $1 
pledged by the Federal Government. 

It has been asked, Why is it that the 
cities cannot do this job themselves? I 
think that is a fair question and one 
which deserves a fair answer. The an- 
swer is that the cities of America, the 
municipalities, the local governments, 
are in a terribly persistent financial 
squeeze between rising costs of doing 
business and serving their people and 
limited sources of revenue. The cities 
legally are the creatures of the State. 
They have been properly called the 
orphan children of American govern- 
ment. Unlike the Federal Government 
or a State government, municipal gov- 
ernments cannot simply invent a new tax 
to pay for these services. They are lim- 
ited by State law as to the sources of the 
revenue they may derive to serve the 
needs of their people. 

More and more and more cities 
throughout the country have been hav- 
ing to defer such necessary things as 
sewage treatment plants for the bur- 
geoning growth of their cities because of 
the fact that in many areas the State 
law, for one thing, has limited the 
amount of the bonds they may sell to 10 
percent of the overall appraised valua- 
tion of their properties. Practically all 
cities are growing. They have had to 
bond themselves to the hilt for bigger 
schools, more pavement, new water lines, 
more adequate parks, police, and fire 
protection. They have been among the 
chief victims of the hard money policy. 
Most of them desperately want to clean 
up their streams, but many simply can- 
not without some measure of assistance. 

A year ago we came in with this pollu- 
tion-control program. It is like a family 
saying to its children, “You are growing, 
you need clothes that will fit you today. 
Here is what we will do. You go get a 
job and you bring in $4 and we will match 
it with a dollar, and you can buy yourself 
something that will fit you for Easter.” 
The cities have responded beyond our 
expectations. 

For us now perfunctorily to do away 
with the program after there has been 
such spontaneous enthusiasm on the part 
of the cities would be like the parents in 
that same family saying, “Look, this pro- 
gram has worked too well. There is too 
much interest. You kids have raised too 
much money. Therefore, we are going 
to discontinue it and you cannot have 
that suit of clothes this year.” 

They cannot all have adequate sewage 
disposal facilities in the immediate fu- 
ture under this bill, but some can. I 
am convinced that it is important for the 
future of this country that we do what 
we can to stop the pollution, which has 
so far reduced streams which once ran 
pure and fresh and clear to corrupted 
cesspools which are endangering the 
health and harming the future and sery- 
ing as roadblocks across the path of 
progress for much of our Nation. 

I urge that you vote against this 
amendment. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and rise in 
opposition to the amendment by the 
gentleman from Texas to cut out com- 
pletely the $50 million appropriation 
under the new national policy Congress 
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adopted last year of helping local com- 
munities fight the water pollution prob- 
lem through allocations of grant-in-aid 
funds for waste treatment works and 
sewage-disposal plant construction. 

Mr. Chairman, the question here is not 
whether we are amending the water- 
pollution-control program, but whether 
we completely repeal the $50 million a 
year under section 6 of the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act which this House passed 
on June 13, 1956, after turning down a 
motion to recommit or kill the bill prior 
to final passage, by a vote of 213 to 165. 
A majority of this House said firmly to 
the executive department and to the 
local governments, “We adopt as a na- 
tional policy the enlargement and exten- 
sion of the water-pollution-control pro- 
gram by enacting Public Law 660 of 
1956, whereby in section 6 there is au- 
thorized $50 million a year to a total au- 
thorization of $500 million in 10 years.” 

Mark D. Hollis, Chief of the Division of 
Sanitary Engineering of the Department, 
came up before the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee and on February 15, 
1957, said this: 

We have been in operation about 3 
months, and now have 771 projects that are 
in our regional offices or at the State level. 
Of these, 83 have been approved. This fig- 
ure is changing daily. As of today we have 
committed $5.5 million; that will support a 
$23 million construction program. 


That means that under this fine and 
progressive water-pollution-control pro- 
gram we have already 771 projects on 
the drafting board or that are completely 
planned, that the local communities are 
spending their money upon, relying and 
expecting you men and you ladies in 
Congress to live up to your word that 
you are for this program, as just au- 
thorized in 1956, with such improve- 
ments as appear necessary from time 
to time, and that you will not reverse 
your decision and knock the program on 
the head within about 9 months of pass- 
ing the legislation. 

When the United States Congress au- 
thorizes such a longtime program after 
full debate, we must make a provision 
that the States and the localities and 
communities can depend on. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man to hear his view. 

Mr. LAIRD. I just want to state to 
the gentleman that for any of these 
projects that have been approved and 
that are on the drawing boards, the 
money will be paid for out of the fiscal 
1957 appropriation and are not affected 
by this appropriation. 

Mr. FULTON. That is correct for the 
very few approved, but as the gentleman 
well knows, when only 83 have been ap- 
proved as of February 15, 1957, out of 
771 projects, and many local communi- 
ties are putting up the tax money and 
these programs are already on the draft- 
ing boards and have much time, effort, 
planning, and money expended on such 
proposed programs, all depending on the 
legislation passed by this Congress in 
1956, to encourage just such local com- 
munity participation and action and ex- 
pansion of the pure-streams program. 
Who will pay these preliminary expenses 
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of local communities, and what is the 
loss to the Federal Government if this 
program is suddenly cut completely? 
Also think of the tremendous loss in 
health through polluted water, and in- 
dustrial losses through filtering costs in 
congested areas in all industrial regions. 
Pure streams and good clear drinking 
water are blessings to the United States 
people that should not be postponed by 
Congress. 

Another point is this—we must realize 
that not since 1900 has this country 
even kept up treatment correction to 
equal the increasing pollution rate be- 
cause every year since 1900 the pollution 
of water and streams has gotten worse 
in the United States. What a dismal 
record which strong Congressional sup- 
port in both parties pleads for Congress 
to return to. God gave you these won- 
derful hills, these plains, these rivers, 
these clean, pure streams. Why should 
Congress not continue the fine pollution- 
control program that in cooperation with 
local municipalities and State govern- 
ments will give them back to our citi- 
zens? 

Theodore Roosevelt was a great con- 
servationist Republican, and I belong in 
that conservationist and pure-streams 
wing of the Republican Party. 

We in Pennsylvania are proud of the 
accomplishments in conservation of our 
national resources, preservation of our 
national parks, and pure-stream pro- 
gram and support of many Pennsylva- 
nians, including Senator Edward Martin, 
Gifford Pinchot, that other great con- 
servationist from Pennsylvania, my 
2 John M. Phillips, of Pittsburgh, 

a. 

We want these clear, pure, fine 
streams. I do not want children and 
families living alongside open sewers 
such aş many stretches of the Ohio 
River and other industrial rivers, 

Here is some indirect news for the 
gentleman from Ohio as to Cincinnati. 
There is the Congressman from Youngs- 
town, Ohio, who is strongly urging a new 
dam for the west branch of the Mahon- 
ing River, Ohio, above Cincinnati. This 
Youngstown Congressman maintains 
that the rivers around the Youngstown 
area are nothing but filthy, open sewers 
because there is no water to move the 
sewage away. Therefore the proponents 
believe one of the benefits of the new 
proposed dam will be that in the Youngs- 
town area they will have low-flow con- 
trol which means that in the summer 
months when water is short, the sew- 
age and industrial wastes of the Youngs- 
town area will simply move on down to 
Cincinnati, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Illinois, and Indiana and not be treated 
under this program in the Youngstown 
area. The horrid joke is that Cincin- 
nati is already treating her own sewage 
and wastes with its own plant, and the 
Congressmen from the Cincinnati area 
are here blocking us from Pennsylvania 
in helping the Youngstown, Ohio, area 
clear up its streams under this program, 
so that they will continue to pollute the 
downstream Ohio area around Cincin- 
nati. At the same time, these Ohio 
Congressmen favor the proposed dam for 
the west branch of the Mahoning River 
in Ohio upstream from them which will 
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admittedly bring down the sewage from 
Youngstown at Federal expense to re- 
pollute the Ohio River that the good 
taxpayers of Cincinnati have just 
cleaned up. We in Pennsylvania are 
proceeding ourselves to clean up our 
sewage, industrial and mining wastes 
and sewage is just one kind of waste. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I am sorry but I can- 
not yield at this time as I have so little 
time. 

Sewage is one kind of pollution. An- 
other kind of waste is industrial waste 
from manufacturing and chemical 
plants that pollute the streams. Also 
there are mine wastes. We have many 
mines around Pittsburgh and we are try- 
ing to make them clean up and stop 
dumping their sulfur-laden chemicals 
into the streams. Another kind of pol- 
lution is the algae. These are the micro- 
scopic plants that combined with bac- 
teria and phenols from industrial pro- 
duction get into the rivers and make the 
water taste so bad, in Ohio, as well as 
other States. 

Mr. Hollis said in this particular on 
February 15, 1957, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has worked on the problem 
quite a bit in a plant the Department has 
in Cincinnati to remove the bitter taste 
in the Ohio River water that comes in 
summertime, in order, of course, to try to 
make the water supply in Cincinnati as 
well as other cities to taste better. So 
maybe the citizens of Cincinnati and 
Ohio River towns would want to ask some 
people here why they do not want good 
tasting water for drinking purposes for 
family and home use. 

Another kind of pollution is the 
atomic energy production which causes 
pollution by radioactive and fissionable 
materials. Let me explain that this is 
an unknown danger to you gentlemen in 
these lower river States, below Shipping- 
port, in Pennsylvania, where we have 
the first commercial atomic reactor 
plant now going in there. In Congress- 
man Tom JENKINS’ district in Ohio, there 
is building a tremendous new plant for 
atomic and fissionable materials using 
tremendous amounts of river water and 
discharging it again into the streams. 
Such new type plants and dangerous 
wastes are going to be erected all around 
the country. 

Why should not the United States 
continue its fine program for pure 
streams and clear water in the face of 
the tremendously increasing problems 
of pollution from all such kinds of waste 
and foreign materials? I hope every 
sportsman and wildlife association and 
conservationist group in the United 
States will awaken to these real chal- 
lenges and join with their fellow conser- 
vationists in this House to meet the 
growing threat to the greatest of our 
natural resources in this United States; 
our water, our streams, our rivers, our 
forests, fields, and watersheds. 

We must have Federal research to 
show how these waste materials in our 
streams will affect the various towns and 
cities, and also the natural watersheds, 
forests andfarms. We in Pittsburgh and 
in all of Pennsylvania have ourselves 
been cleaning up the rivers and streams 
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in our industrial and mining areas where 
before, if a person touched his hand or 
body into the water it turned a — 
brown. Now a person can actually fish 
along the downtown waterfronts in Pitts- 
burgh, but our rivers are still polluted 
with sewage of our own, and many river 
towns above us. 

I ask every one of you Congressmen 
who is interested in good conservation 
and pure streams not to knock this water 
pollution control program on the head 
and repeal it by this unfortunate amend- 
ment, but to give the program the money 
requested to carry it on as authorized by 
this House and the Congress only last 
year. Water and stream pollution must 
go. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the debate on this 
amendment, as in so many other matters 
that have come up since I have been a 
Member of Congress, I have noticed time 
and again until it has become obvious 
whenever we have an authorization bill 
of any sort before the House the debate 
and argument is always made that it is 
not an appropriation; that it is just an 
authorization, and it will have to go be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee and 
before the House to determine how much 
money can be spent. Then, when the 
appropriation bill comes before the House 
the argument is advanced that by the 
authorization bill we have made a con- 
tract, and we have to appropriate the 
money to carry it out. We always have 
that conflict, blaming the appropriation 
upon the authorization; it is a vicious 
circle, and we are confronted with the 
same thing today. 

I have observed statements made here 
about the difficulty of the cities raising 
money to build sewage plants. Down in 
our part of the country our cities vote 
revenue bonds and get the money and 
build them. AH of us who use the sew- 
age plant pay every month in sewage fees 
to the city, and in that way discharge the 
bonds. It is done without this 20 cents 
on the dollar support from the Federal 
Government. 

Most of the debate I have heard on this 
particular amendment has not been di- 
rected to city sewage at all. It has been 
talking about the water pollution of all 
sorts. Everybody is against water pollu- 
tion. In my State we have State laws 
against pollution. I am opposed to pay- 
ing anybody a bribe to do something that 
they ought to do anyway. I might go 
along if you propose a law to prohibit 
and make it a penalty for anybody to put 
pollution, whether cities or otherwise, 
into an interstate stream. I think you 
would be getting somewhere that way in- 
stead of bribing somebody to do some- 
thing that they should do anyway. 

I know that the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FisHer)} who offered the amendment 
had more that he wanted to say and I 
want to yield to him. 

Mr. FISHER. It should be emphasized 
that whereas there has been a lot of talk 
about this particular section 6, appar- 
ently being the whole pollution program, 
it should be pointed out that under Pub- 
lic Law 660, section 6, represents prob- 
ably 1 page out of 10, and I should like 
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to commend the gentleman, and I think 
he is absolutely correct, that most of 
the towns I am familiar with, where the 
gentleman and I come from, either al- 
ready have a sewage system or are quite 
capable of financing payments for their 
own. 

Mr. DOWDY. Through revenue bonds. 

Mr. FISHER. We have authority in 
our State to do it. Under Texas laws 
the cities have ample authority to raise 
the necessary money to pay for their 
sewage systems. 

Mr. DOWDY. Am I correct in this: It 
appears to me that the gentlemen who 
have been opposing the gentleman's 
amendment have been talking about an 
entirely different part of the Water 
Pollution Control Act? 

Mr. FISHER. I think that is true. 
Certainly I think most of us would sub- 
scribe 100 percent to most of the things 
that have been said about the evils of 
pollution. But this section 6 is one phase 
of the public law which deals with this 
subject in general. Certainly the in- 
dividual States and communities have 
in the past; they can in the future, they 
can now certainly finance the problem 
so far as enlarging or expanding their 
sewer systems is concerned. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWDY. I yield. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The gentleman from 
Texas states that section 6 authorization 
for grants is just a small part of the 
whole bill. It is just about as small as 
the heart is to the body, but it is the heart 
of the whole program. Without section 
6 the whole program is as ineffective as 
the entire Federal water pollution control 
program has been for the last 9 years. 

Mr. DOWDY. But you must admit it 
is a fundamental duty of each industry, 
municipality, or person, to obey the law, 
and avoid pollution of our streams. They 
should not have to be bribed to perform 
that obligation. 

Mr. FISHER. There are 14 sections 
in the Pollution Control Act. Section 6 
is just 1 of the 14. Certainly stream 
pollution control is not dependent on sec- 
tion 6. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason we have this 
bill before us today and the amendment 
calling for an appropriation of $50 mil- 
lion is that the pollution law passed some 
8 or 9 years ago had to be reenacted. 
Last year we were called upon to renew 
the pollution control law of the United 
States to protect downstream water 
users, That was the only reason this 
bill was before the Congress. 

But an idea was injected when this bill 
came up for reenactment, that it would 
be a nice thing for Uncle Sam to start 
building the sewage disposal systems for 
the various cities throughout the United 
States. 

It is my contention that the cities are 
responsible for their water systems, their 
streets, and their lighting systems, and 
so forth; and by every reason in the world 
they should be responsible for seeing that 
the water that flows from their cities goes 
on downstream as pure as it came into 
their cities; and that can be done by the 
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construction of proper disposal and puri- 
fication systems. 

In the embarking on this program cov- 
ered in this bill we have done many 
things besides putting up $50 million a 
year for a job the cities are well able to 
take care of themselves. 

However, we have provided for re- 
search and assistance to the cities and 
counties throughout the country an 
amount of $100,000 a year to establish 
fellowships in universities for the pur- 
pose of exploring the better planning and 
development of the program. 

We have also provided in section 5 as 
follows: 


There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, and for each succeeding fiscal year to 
and including the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, $3 million for grants to States and to 
interstate agencies to assist them in meet- 
ing costs of establishing and maintaining 
adequate measures for the prevention and 
control of water pollution. 


This bill was introduced for the very 
purpose of extending the law to force 
the people upstream to take care of the 
sewage they dump on their neighbors 
downstream. 

I think this is a program we got into 
by mistake. I was very much opposed to 
this appropriation in the committee; I 
opposed it in the Committee of the 
Whole, and I opposed it before the House 
when the bill was up for consideration. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, I 
think, was not quite fair in quoting the 
rolicall figures on this bill. On passage 
we voted for it because it had some very 
good objectives. But the important roll- 
call in the House was on the motion to 
recommit, where the yeas were 165 and 
the nays were 213. So the vote was not 
anywhere near unanimous on this $500 
million that is set up for this program. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCUDDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Did the gentleman ever 
hear at all about any reclamation proj- 
ects and water-conservation projects in 
California I have been voting for to help 
you boys out since I have been a Member 
of Congress? 

Mr. SCUDDER. Yes, This has a dif- 
ferent aspect. 

Mr. BAILEY. There was the Central 
Valley, for instance. 

Mr. SCUDDER. If you will allow the 
State to buy it back you would make a 
lot of us very happy; as far as I am con- 
cerned, I would vote to return the Cen- 
tral Valley project to the State of Cali- 
fornia. The biggest mistake California 
ever made was when the State engineers 
got panicky during the giveaway days 
and made a deal with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take over the Central Valley 
project. There has been discussion and 
turmoil during most of the time since the 
turnover. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The gen- 
tleman will have to admit he is in the 
minority in that respect in California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. I doubt it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not know how 
other Members of the House recall the 
debate in the last session on the Water 
Pollution Control Act, but to my way of 
thinking, it was one of the most con- 
structive, one of the most illuminating, 
and one of the best presented to this 
House which I have had the pleasure of 
listening to. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota and other members of the com- 
mittee who brought that bill to the floor 
had a complete documentation for their 
case that this program was absolutely 
essential and necessary in the industrial 
areas of our country. To me the ever- 
growing menace and problem of water 
pollution they very well supported and 
substantiated. I think they made it 
clear that it was just as important to 
reclaim the water resources of the in- 
dustrial sections of our country as it 
was to carry forward the great reclama- 
tion projects of the West, which I have 
been happy to support and which I will 
continue to support in the future. I 
think we were convinced on the basis of 
the case presented to the 84th Congress 
that it was a good, sound program and 
that in order to have it an efficacious 
program it was not only necessary that 
we put the law on the books but that we 
provide the money for it and the en- 
forcement provisions for it that were 
also an integral part of that law. On 
each test vote on the floor of this House, 
the efforts to cut out the heart of this 
bill were decisively defeated by the 
House. I have not heard today in sup- 
port of this amendment any evidence to 
indicate that the water-pollution prob- 
lem is less serious than it was a year ago. 
I have not heard any indication or evi- 
dence that the municipalities are better 
able today or the cities are better able 
today to meet this problem than they 
were in 1956. I think the evidence is 
all the other way. 

The problem is becoming more serious 
day by day. In my own section of Ok- 
lJahoma the industrialization problem 
and the problem of water pollution are 
daily becoming more serious. It is be- 
coming more and more important that 
we have this program and have it in 
full effect at the earliest possible date. 
Why back up now? Why tell these com- 
munities that have gone ahead on the 
strength of this legislation with plans, 
with engineering studies, and with the 
investment of tax money to get ready 
for this program, that we did not mean 
what we said in 1956, that that was 
something for us to run on in November 
1956. We went out, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, on the campaign front 
and we said that among the solid 
achievements of the 84th Congress was 
the Water Pollution Control Act. Men 
in districts all over the United States 
campained on that principle. We told 
the people of the West, of the East, and 
of the Midwest: We are proud of this 
achievement, this is something that was 
done that is sound, good, and construc- 
tive for the country. And we ask you 
to send us back to Congress because of 
this legislation and other legislation like 
it. Now we come here in the 85th Con- 
gress, with the election a few months be- 
hind us, and once again we have peo- 
ple saying “Let us strike the heart out of 
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this program.” I do not believe this 
Congress is ready to take the funding 
out of this proposition. I do not believe 
the Congress is ready to cut the heart 
out of the Water Pollution Control Act, 
and I think the House of Representa- 
tives today in its wisdom will say we 
meant what we said in 1956; we meant 
what we said when we told the com- 
munities to go ahead and make plans 
for these programs and you will have our 
support and the money to carry on the 
Federal part of the load, and we mean it 
today as we meant it in 1956; we will 
continue this program and we will keep 
this program operating and fund it with 
Federal financing. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to call 
attention to the fact that thirty-odd 
years ago I lived by the side of the great» 
est open sewer in the world. That wag 
the Illinois River at that time. Today 
that river is practically clean. Chicago 
today has the reputation and the name 
of having the finest sanitary district sews 
age disposal plant in the world, 98.5 per- 
cent perfect. Chicago paid out prob- 
ably between $100 million and $200 mil- 
lion to build that sanitary district sewage 
disposal plant. They taxed their people 
for it. Now the State of Illinois says to 
the cities all along the river, “You must 
build sanitary sewage disposal plants,” 
and they are doing it, and my little city 
of 5,000 voted $350,000 of bonds to 
build its sewage disposal plant, and it is 
three-fourths built without any aid from 
the Federal Government. 

Now, then, you are asking in this bill 
that the people of Chicago, who taxed 
themselves, and the people of other cities 
who have taxed themselves, and have 
built their sewage disposal plants to help 
pay for the cities that have not done so 
so far. That is the problem that is be- 
fore this Congress today. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust you will indulge 
me to speak a word of commendation 
about the gentleman from Rhode Island 
Mr. Focarty] on the manner and con- 
duct in handling this measure. I want 
to commend him in the highest possible 
terms as a Member of this House of Rep- 
resentatives who is so thoroughly de- 
voted and conscientious in what he does. 
It is unexcelled by anyone in this body. 
In his defense of this bill he has been so 
very gracious and, I know, thoroughly 
and wholly conscientious in his every 
effort and those efforts are extremely 
able. He is rendering a great service 
not only to his people but to the Nation 
as well. The gentleman from Rhode 
Island spoke a fundamental truth a few 
days ago when he said, we, the Congress, 
have bought many services and projects 
in past years and now the bill is due— 
they must be paid for. His statement is 
true and we cannot escape it. We have 
bought a lot of these things over the 
years and we are still buying them, and 
this was one of them last year. This 
is the grant-in-aid to States that we are 
all getting. We are for economy for 
some other place, but not in our own 
area. Now, Mr. Chairman, many things 
are desirable but not always necessary. 
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This is one of many. The authorization 
is on the books but I see no reason why 
we could not cut this item out and at 
least wait until the Federal Government 
can afford it. True, I have been opposed 
to it in principle and voted against the 
authorization last year, but even if you 
are for it, agree that these expenses of 
Government must be cut now and wait 
for a better time than the present to 
hand out this kind of money to cities and 
towns. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to my 
good friend from Oklahoma IMr. Ep- 
MONDSON] that he, of course, spoke the 
truth when he said that towns and mu- 
nicipalities, counties, and State govern- 
ment are no more able this year to bear 
the burden of the expense of cleaning up 
their water systems and their sewage- 
disposal plants that they were last year. 
I am sure that is true. But surely he 
would not contend that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is any more able now, or was 
any more able last year, to do the same 
thing. If the Federal debt means a thing 
in the world—and I know some people 
will argue that it does not mean any- 
thing—there is not a municipality in 
anyone’s district, including my own, 
which is not more able to take care of 
their problems in this respect than is 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, just over across the 
river in Alexandria, Va., is a case in point 
of a city meeting its responsibility. They 
had suits threatened against them, and 
then they did something. They tell mea 
very bad situation existed over there. 
Their board of commissioners—I believe 
that is what they call them—was threat- 
ened with some very drastic action un- 
less they did something about polluting 
the streams below their city. They did 
do something about it. If I owned prop- 
erty in one of these towns, and they did 
not do something about dumping sewage, 
I would get me a lawyer. 

Here is something else that I know has 
happened. This situation was not in my 
area, and not even in my State, but I 
happen to know about it. I visit there 
sometimes. I shall not call the name of 
the place, it might reflect on it, but it is 
a good example. There is an industrial 
plant located there. You cannot drive 
down a beautiful stream into which this 
plant dumps its untreated waste without 
almost having to hold your nose. As the 
gentleman from Kentucky said, what 
happened here is what happened to a 
large part of his country. The town’s 
people seemingly do not want to do any- 
thing about it, because this plant means 
a great deal to the town, and they are 
not going to complain about it. So it 
continues to exist. I have an idea this 
is the case in many places, so they are 
willing for it to become the responsibility 
of the Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] 
has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close at 5:15 p. m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to add my voice to others 
who have spoken before me to the effect 
that in the consideration of this bill 
Members by and large have been gracious 
to one another and have been trying as 
best they could to resolve some of these 
differences. I think it is obvious to all 
of us that there is in the country a real 
concern about the size of the Federal 
budget, a desire that that budget be re- 
duced, if such can be accomplished hav- 
ing regard to the best interests of the 
country. On the other hand, and cer- 
tainly in connection with this particular 
bill, I am sure we all realize that we are 
dealing with many sensitive areas with 
a great humanitarian appeal. The 
things that are sought to be done with 
the items of appropriation in this bill do 
have a great appeal. I am sure every 
one of us is conscious of that fact. 

However, I think also we are coming 
face to face with a clear realization that 
all of these various services and projects 
which people would like to have cost 
money, and when funds for them are put 
into the appropriation bill, then of neces- 
sity the appropriation is larger than it 
would otherwise be. 

Let me ask you this question: Are we 
not at this juncture put to the neces- 
sity of determining which of these things 
we might forego for another day, not 
holding that they are not good, that we 
would not like to have them, but that 
as of today we just do not see how we 
can afford them? 

There was great controversy about 
section 6 of this extension. It was 
added in the House committee. It pro- 
vided for the direct grants. It provided 
for the $50 million that is here found 
in the bill. And may I say parentheti- 
cally, there have been charges and 
countercharges about who has been re- 
sponsible for the enactment of the au- 
thorization measures that bring about 
these appropriation items. 

Let me point out to you again, as it 
has already been pointed out, that this 
is one item you cannot charge to the ad- 
ministration because the administration 
held that section 6 should be properly 
deleted from the bill, and there was a 
substantial volume of opinion here in 
support of that position. The teller vote 
on the Dondero amendment to strike out 
section 6 was 112 for and 118 against. 
That certainly was no decisive vote. 

So here we are. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I have looked this over. I went 
back and read as best I could the debates 
that went before. I know every one of 
us wants our streams to be pure. No 
one realizes any more than I that water 
is one of our greatest resources and one 
day we may have water shortages in 
places where today we are more con- 
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cerned about floods. But even realizing 
that I have come to the conclusion that 
here is a program, no matter how much 
it has to recommend it, that should be 
terminated for the present. In a better 
day, when the country may be in a little 
better shape financially, when the de- 
mands for national defense at home and 
abroad are not so great, then we can 
again turn our minds to this. But here 
is an item, may I say to you, that in- 
volves the potential of a lot of money. 
It is not just a flyspecking operation. 
Certainly, to delete this item interferes 
with a program that a lot of people 
think is good. I think it is good, though 
I still believe it is primarily a matter of 
local and State concern and responsibil- 
ity, as was held by those who debated 
this measure a year ago. 

As far as I am concerned, I am going 
to support this amendment as one place 
where we can call to the attention of 
the people of this country, if nothing else, 
that these programs do cost money, that 
we cannot have them all without paying 
for them, and if the people want econ- 
omy in Federal expenditures the only 
way to cut is to cut. This is a place 
where I think we can and should make 
a cut. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment, and all' amend- 
ments thereto, close at 5:30 o’clock. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I moye 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Minnesota is 
chairman of the subcommittee that con- 
ducted the hearings and reported out 
this bill. He has probably done more 
work in this legislative field than any 
other man in the history of the Congress. 
I, for one, appreciate the great efforts he 
has made in espousing this legislation 
which has meant so much to the health 
and general prosperity of this country. 
I think the gentleman is to be com- 
mended for his outstanding and splen- 
did work in this important legislative 
field, 

Mr. BLATNIK. I most sincerely ap- 
preciate the kind and. generous remarks 
of the gentleman, I must acknowledge 
for the record that if it were not for the 
splendid support from many colleagues 
from both sides of the aisle and from all 
sections of the country passage of this 
first important piece of Federal legisla- 
tion on water-pollution control would 
not have been possible. 

Mr. Chairman, my friend, the gentle- 
mar from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON], 
pointed out that not since the year 1900 
have we had any effective water-pollu- 
tion control either Federal, State, or 
local. The problem has been getting 
worse day by day and year by year and 
month by month. It is worse today 
than it was yesterday and it was worse 
yesterday than it was last June or July, 
as the gentleman from Oklahoma so 
ably expressed it. At no time in the past 
57 years has construction of sewage- 
control facilities kept up with the de- 
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mand except for one brief period of years 
in 1932, 1933, and 1934, a quarter of a 
century ago. This was the first start on 
a problem that is already a national 
problem in 1 out of 8 major cities in over 
66 areas of the country involving over 18 
million people. Yes, in your State of 
Texas in-all but 6 of the 254 counties, it 
is an emergency, a disaster, a crisis. I 
say that the pollution of water is a waste 
of water. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. I would just like to 
point this out to the gentleman. While 
this section 6 is associated, I think, by 
most of the Members with stream pollu- 
tion, many of these 254 counties are not 
even on running streams. Some of these 
grants that I know have been made to 
cities that are far away even from a 
running stream. I do not see how you 
can associate that legislation and that 
problem with all of this talk that has 
been going on hers this afternoon. 

Mr. BLATNIK. It is associated in this 
way. Pollution is a waste of water. 
Water is fixed. It is constant. We 
have as much water today as we had in 
1900 or as we had in 1620, and we have 
more people using more water per per- 
son as well as more industries using more 
water. The industrial growth has been 
tremendous. Ten times the water is 
used today by industry than was used 
25 years ago. It will be doubled in the 
next 15 years, you see. So, as we use 
more water from a fixed source, we pol- 
lute more of the water because there is 
less to use. And so it goes around and 


around in a chain of reaction that 


eventually in a short period of time will 
make water not only a national problem 
but a crisis—which I must say exists 
already. 

Mr. Chairman, any attempt to cut 
the appropriation for water pollution 
control activities and sewage treatment 
work construction, if successful, will 
have serious and costly effects in the not 
too distant future. 

Last year, when the Committee on 
Public Works took up consideration of 
the bill to extend and strengthen the 
Water Pollution Control Act of 1948, I 
consulted with many experts in the field 
of water resources conservation and de- 
velopment. We found, after consider- 
able study and public hearing, that of 
all the phases of the problem of water 
conservation most neglected, the con- 
trol of pollution topped the list. In es- 
sense we created an overall spectrum 
band to discover what the overall water 
problem entailed and where pollution 
and its control fit in. 

Along with many others, we found two 
very disturbing facts. One is, as a re- 
cent New York Times survey has indi- 
cated, that the United States is con- 
fronted with a water supply problem 
that poses serious questions for the 
future growth of the Nation. There is 
the imminent danger that the Nation’s 
future growth will be limited due to a 
water shortage. The second fact was 
that while considerable attention was 
being paid to most aspects of the water 
resources conservation and development 
problem one area seemed to be almost 
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totally ignored—and that was the prob- 
lem of pollution. We have spent billions 
storing water, damming it, conserving 
it while at the same time allowing the 
pollution problem to steadily worsen. 
For that reason we enacted Public Law 
660 last year. It, in effect, puts the pol- 
lution problem on equal footing with 
other serious water resource problems 
and for the first time we have the ma- 
chinery to begin to cope with the prob- 
lem. 

The demand for water, Mr. Chairman, 
has increased immensely while the sup- 
ply has remained relatively constant. 


' Stated simply, that is the water resources 


problem in a nutshell—relatively con- 
stant supply and an ever increasing de- 
mand. 

The increased demand for water comes 
about because of increased population, 
population shifts, expanded industrial 
production, increased irrigation and rec- 
reational uses, and increases in waste 
transportation. 

In 1900 our population was 76 million 
people. They used 5 billion gallons of 
water a day. In 1955 our population was 
165 million. They used 22 billion gallons 
of water a day. In other words, a little 
over twice as many people required four 
times as much water. By 1975 our popu- 
lation will be in the range of 225 million 
persons who will use 37 billion gallons of 
water each and-every day of the year. 
In the meantime, our water supply re- 
mains constant while our population fig- 
ures explode upward. 

Consider for a moment the increased 
demand on water resources due to in- 
creased industrialization. In 1900 some 
15 billion gallons of water were used each 
day—and that is self-supplied, not in- 
cluding water obtained from public sup- 
plies. Since then, our industrial pro- 
duction has increased over 900 percent, 
more than half of which has been since 
1940, and today American industry con- 
sumes 120 billion gallons of self-sup- 
plied water each day and by 1975 our 
industrial machine will require 246 bil- 
lion gallons each day. By 1975 our in- 
dustrial capacity will be double the 1950 
levels. Yet the supply of water is con- 
stant. 

Take the increased use of water for 
irrigation purposes. In 1900 we were 
irrigating 7.7 million acres which re- 
quired 20 billion gallons of water each 
day. In 1955 we were irrigating almost 
4 times as much land—29.5 million acres. 
Yet we used 6 times more water on those 
acres—120 billion gallons each day. By 
1975 we will be irrigating 37.4 million 
acres requiring 170 billion gallons of 
water a day. 

Add to this the increased recreational 
use of water and the increase in waste 
transportation and you arrive at the 
startling conclusion that by 1975 this 
country will require an increase in the 
current water supply of 145 percent— 
equal to the additional supply of 145 
New York City’s, requiring the flow of 
about 11 Colorado Rivers. 

How then can we permit the waste of 
water? Yet that is exactly what pollu- 
tion is: Polluted water is wasted water 
and we do not have a drop to waste. 

I am sure the people living in the in- 
creasing number of areas suffering water 
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shortages will bear me out. And today 
there are some 66 such areas affecting 
over 18 million people. Think of it: 18 
million people living in water shortage 
areas and yet there are those here this 
afternoon who would eliminate a pro- 
gram designed to conserve and increase 
our water supply. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we tackle this 
water pollution problem, and tackle it 
hard, we are going to be in very serious 
trouble in a few short years. Pollu- 
tion is one of the largest contributors to 
our present and future water resources 
problem and we must recognize that its 
control is one of the most effective and 
economical water conservations meas. 
ures. 

The pollution problem has gone from 
bad to worse, even under the original 
Pollution Control Act of 1948. Both 
municipal and industrial pollution has 
greatly increased. 

In 1920, 48 million people were served 
by sewers and wastes had a population 
equivalent of 42 million persons. Today 
95 million are served by sewers and 
wastes have a population equivalent of 
55 million persons. By 1935 an esti- 
mated 160 million persons will be served 
by sewers with wastes having a popula- 
tion equivalent depending on what we 
do about pollution in the interim, And 
what has been our progress in supplying 
facilities for the treatment of these 
wastes? Right now, as this debate goes 
on, there is a need for 9,255 municipal 
treatment projects. 

The picture is even darker regarding 
industrial waste. In 1,920 organic 
wastes discharged by industry had a 
population equivalent of 50 million per- 
sons, Today that is more than doubled. 
Organic wastes discharged by industry 
has a population equivalent today of 
110 million persons. By 1975 we know 
that our present industrial capacity will 
be doubled. The amount of pollution, 
Mr. Chairman, will again depend large- 
ly on what we do today and in the years 
to come in the field of pollution control. 
A 1955 survey by the Public Health 
Service shows a total of 5,700 treatment 
projects needed by industry. 

To combat especially the municipal 
pollution problem, Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 6 of what is now Public Law 660 was 
included in the bill. We had a tough 
fight to hold that section in the bill, 
and it would appear that our opponents 
have not given up for the very people 
who opposed section 6 last year for one 
reason or another now have as their 
battlecry, “Cut the budget.” 

The appropriation bill before us ap- 
propriates $50 million for the next fiscal 
year for the construction of municipal 
sewage-treatment plants. The need for 
such Federal aid cannot be denied. Ex- 
cepting the period 1933-1939, when Fed- 
eral public works moneys were available, 
in no year has the construction of sewage 
treatment works kept pace with the 
growth in population. By 1956 the back- 
log of needed municipal sewage con- 
struction had risen to 9,255 projects. 
That is just the backlog. To keep the 
Nation merely from falling further be- 
hind, Federal aid is needed. 

Federal aid to communities for sew- 
age treatment work construction has 
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been in effect only since last July. And 
already we hear that the program is a 
failure and that it should be eliminated. 
The logic of those proposing the elim- 
ination escapes me. Time and again I 
have heard the argument that “$50 mil- 
lion isn’t enough so do not give them 
anything.” The argument is that some 
communities are holding back waiting 
for Federal funds and this is hampering 
progress in treatment work construction. 
All will agree that in the less-populated 
States sewage-treatment construction 
has been vastly increased by the grants 
made available under the new act. 
However, in some of the more populated 
States there has not been enough money 
to satisfy all communities which applied 
for it. This has led to the contention in 
some quarters that such communities 
would have begun construction if the 
grants were not available, or are holding 
back construction until they can receive 
the grants. It should be pointed out 
that the only reason applications were 
received from all these communities in 
the more populated States is the fact 
that construction grants were made 
available. Many of the communities 
would have shown no inclination to move 
ahead at the present time without the 
stimulus of the Federal act. Thus, in- 
stead of slowing construction it has stim- 
ulated planning and thinking and shown 
that there is a need and desire to build 
treatment works. Further, with the rel- 
atively poor status of the municipal 
bond market, it is remarkable that sew- 
age treatment works construction has 
been continuing, at its present high level. 
The Bond Buyer—the bible of the 
bond market—in its published index 
shows that the current municipal bond 
rate is 3.12 percent, while 1 year ago the 
rate was 2.58 percent. This is caused 
by a general nationwide rise in costs. 

This I think can only be attributed to 
the impetus given such construction by 
the new grant program. 

Since we have all these applications 
for grants and not sufficient funds in 
many of the States to meet the demand, 
is the solution to cut the grants off com- 
pletely or to consider raising the appro- 
priation to meet this demand? I think 
this request is modest indeed to continue 
the great stimulation in sewage treat- 
ment construction started under the 
Federal act. Cutting these funds when 
this program has just barely had time 
to get started would be catastrophic and 
would completely thwart the efforts of 
the Congress to meet the critical na- 
tional problem of protecting and improv- 
ing the quality of our water resources. 

From all over the country are coming 
reports of applications for grants far ex- 
ceeding the State allocation. In my own 
State of Minnesota, the Minnesota De- 
partment of Health in its quarterly re- 
port states: 

A total of 44 applications for grants re- 
questing $2,727,868 were received during the 
quarter. These requests represent a total 
construction cost for sewage treatment fa- 
cilities of $9,082,000. Minnesota’s alloca- 
tion of funds for this fiscal year is $929,000 


or approximately 34 percent of the amount 
requested in the applications. 


Out of 44 applications, Minnesota only 
had enough for the first 9 on the priority 
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list of eligible projects. Most other 
States are experiencing a similar influx 
of requests which can only partly be met. 
Is this cause to eliminate the program? 
That is thinking backward. Rather it 
is cause to increase it as is usually the 
solution when what you have is not 
enough. 

Actually, excellent progress has been 
made in the construction grants pro- 
gram even with the limited amounts 
available. 

As of March 25, 1957, projects have 
been approved and grant offers made to 
237 municipalities or other applicants 


in 40 States. Involved are $84.5 million 


estimated construction costs and $19.9 
million in Federal grant funds. 

Many States have a backlog of ap- 
plications involving grant funds consid- 
erably in excess of their 1957 fiscal-year 
allotments. Twelve of these States have 
reported applications involving requests 
for grants from 2 to 5 times their 1957 
fiscal-year allotments. In all, applica- 
tions have been submitted to States for 
projects estimated to cost in excess of 
$416 million. An additional number of 
applications are reported to be in prep- 
aration involving about $45 million in 
estimated construction costs. 

Can anyone still argue there is not a 
need for a Federal sewage-treatment 
construction grant program? We are 
trying to put out a conflagration here 
with an eyedropper. I cannot urge too 
strongly, Mr. Chairman, that the items 
in this bill for sewage-treatment work 
construction and water-pollution control 
programs be approved in their entirety. 

An item of special importance, Mr. 
Chairman, is the need for research. 
This appropriation bill will enable us 
to make a start in obtaining knowledge 
which is needed to enable State and Fed- 
eral Governments to plan and maintain 
control of wastes in water. Only new 
knowledge can enable us to conserve, 
cleanse and reuse waters in the shortage 
areas. Only new methods can enable 
us to reduce the costs of waste treat- 
ment to reasonable levels. 

On this last point, for example, it 
has been estimated that continued ex- 
pansion of municipal waste treatment 
at present per capita cost figures, would 
not reduce the alarming pollution of our 
streams at all. With present methods 
and prices, per capita expenditures for 
municipal waste treatment would have 
to be increased by 86 percent, to reach 
the desired level of control in 10 years. 

When you get into industrial wastes, 
with the discharges from plants produc- 
ing our wonder chemicals, our thousands 
of tons of paper and our new metals, 
the cost and control problems grow even 
greater than those of municipal sewage. 

The plain fact is we must have new 
knowledge—sure knowledge of the effects 
of wastes on the usefulness of water, and 
ways to cut the costs of their control. 
There is no other way to assure the sup- 
plies of water that are needed, now and 
for the future. 

Under the original Pollution Control 
Act the enforcement provision was un- 
workable. For that reason enforcement 
items were disallowed in previous appro- 
priation bills because, in the words of the 
Appropriations Committee, “the act, 
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Public Law 845, 80th Congress, is in the 
final analysis almost unenforcible.” 

Now, however, under Public Law 660, 
for the first time we have a workable en- 
forcement provision which already has 
produced results. 

Under the new workable enforcement 
provisions of the act, dockets on 110 
actual and potential interstate pollution 
problems are being prepared with State 
cooperation. The purpose of this evalua- 
tion is to identify those areas in which 
control may not be adequate and where 
remedial measures are needed. Priori- 
ties will be established on problems not 
yet solved by the States and research, 
technical, and other assistance to the 
States will be provided on the basis of 
such priorities. 

Under the revitalized act, a hearing 
was held concerning interstate pollution 
of the Corney drainage system from oil 
wells in Arkansas making waters in 
Louisiana unfit for sport and commercial 
fishing, recreation, stock watering, irri- 
gation, and other agricultural uses, for 
municipal use, most industrial uses and 
use by valuable species of wild animals 
inhabiting the area. Field information 
reveals that of the 75 oil wells cited in this 
case, 59 have already ceased contributing 
to the pollution and the operators of the 
other 16 wells are taking positive action 
to cease pollution. 

Further, the State of Delaware in its 
annual report has announced that the 
interstate pollution of Buntings Branch 
creating serious nuisance conditions at 
Bishopville, Md., has been corrected: 
The Delaware Water Pollution Control 
Authority announced that a poultry pro- 
cess plant—the major cause of this pol- 
lution—has installed an adequate waste 
treatment system. This action. was 
taken by the State of Delaware after a 
survey made by the Public Health Serv- 
ice. The State of Delaware requested 
an opportunity to remedy this situation 
under its own procedures, so the Public 
Health Service did not institute formal 
enforcement proceedings. 

These examples illustrate the type of 
action the Public Health Service will 
take. Interstate waters, such as the 
Potomac River and the Missouri River, 
seem to have critical pollution problems 
which need to be corrected. If these 
and other of the 110 areas being evalu- 
ated by the Public Health Service are 
considered to have a high priority for 
Federal enforcement action, it is ex- 
pected that formal legal proceedings to 
abate pollution will be started. In such 
cases, investigations will have to be un- 
dertaken to provide evidence that can 
withstand legal scrutiny. This will in- 
volve the use of trailer laboratories, the 
procuring of affidavits and other evidence 
of damages. 

In 1957 an excellent start was made 
in the interstate pollution abatement 
program on a modest budget of $250,000. 
As the program develops with increas- 
ing emphasis on conferences, hearings, 
and technical investigations of pollu- 
tion in enforcement operations the re- 
sults will more than justify the appro- 
priation. It is believed the $350,000 re- 
quested is modest indeed to achieve such 
important results. 


1957 


Mr. Chairman, for more than 60 years 
bills have been before this Congress to 
provide for an effective pollution control 
program. For the first time we have 
one. However, this program is just get- 
ting started and it needs cold hard cash 
to be successful. The Nation’s future 
growth depends upon the preservation of 
the quality of its water resources. We 
cannot afford to be tightfisted with our 
Nation’s future. I cannot urge too 
strongly, Mr. Chairman, that this ap- 
propriation be approved in full. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, it is in- 
teresting, and I would urge that when the 
Members return to their offices they get 
out the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 
13, 1956, and read the debate which oc- 
curred on the floor of the House on that 
day when the new Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act was up for discussion. 
At that time every argument that has 
been made today was carefully consid- 
ered, and this House rejected those argu- 
ments that water and water pollution 
were not matters of national concern and 
were not matters that should be taken 
care of at once, and by an overwhelming 
vote passed the House and was signed 
by the President on July 9, 1956. 

In that bill, which was handled on the 
floor by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr, BLATNIK] and our colleague from 
Michigan who retired, Mr. Dondero, this 
House said that Congress in recognition 
of a national problem authorized the 
expenditure of $500 million at the rate 
of $50 million a year for the next 10 years 
in an effort to accomplish something 
toward combating a menace which has 
been growing in the United States for 
over 50 years. 

Is pollution gaining on us? Itis. For 
construction of sewage treatment works 
alone, our yearly average from 1915 to 
1950 in terms of 1950 dollars, was $141 
million. In spite of these large outlays, 
construction has steadily fallen behind 
needs. 

This was especially true during World 
War II—the very time when a consider- 
able increase in waste production took 
place. As a result, a large backlog of 
urgently needed construction has accu- 
mulated. 

As we stand now, to bring treatment- 
works construction up to the level neces- 
sary, simply to keep even with the grow- 
ing pollution problems would call for an 
estimated annual spending of from four 
hundred and fifty to five hundred mil- 
lion dollars for the next 10 years. 

How many treatment plants are we 
short? 

As reported at the beginning of 1955 
the figures were: 

Municipal treatment plants needed, 
6,686. The figure includes: 3,618 new 
plants; 738 replacements; 1,567 enlarge- 
ments, additions, and so forth; and 763 
of a type not reported. 

Industrial treatment plants needed, 
5,728, the figure including: 2,508 new 
plants; 183 replacements; 943 enlarge- 
ments, additions, and so forth; 644 con- 
nections to municipal sewers; and 1,450 
to meet a type of need not determined. 
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Such is the size of the backlog. And 
stepped-up construction of waste-treat- 
ment works is only one of the needs to be 
met if we are going to catch up with pol- 
lution, crack the problem of regional 
shortages, and safeguard a growing na- 
tion’s diminishing water supply. 

Today about 100 million of our 170 
million people are living in sewered mu- 
nicipalities. Into their watercourses 
their municipal sewer systems are pour- 
ing their toilet flushings, bath and wash 
water, kitchen-sink garbage, restaurant 
and laundry washings, hospital and mor- 
tuary refuse—in fact the whole gamut 
of things mentionable and unmention- 
able that can be got rid of by dumping 
them down the drainpipe. 

Recent figures released by the United 
States Public Health Service show the 
construction grants program under the 
new Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
really rolling. The act was signed by the 
President last July 9. It was designed to 
help the cities and towns of our country 
to build sewage-treatment plants. By 
March 26 of this year $21,061,879 had 
been awarded in grants to 255 munici- 
palities to help them in the construc- 
tion of sewage-treatment works. The 
cities and towns, ranging in population 
from 280 to 353,000 had added $68,871,- 
689 of their own funds, bringing the 
total to be spent on sewage-treatment 
facilities to $89,933,569. 

The construction-grants program is 
only one of several authorizations of the 
new Federal legislation designed to 
broaden and strengthen the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act of 1948. 

With programs in the course of devel- 
opment in the various areas designated 
by Congress, the provision for Federal 
grants to assist in the construction of 
sewage-treatment works marks the first 
time in the history of water resources 
management in the United States that 
a program of Federal grants to munici- 
palities, designed exclusively to stimu- 
late the construction of sewage-treat- 
ment works, has been authorized by 
Congress. 

Construction of municipal and indus- 
trial waste-treatment works is far from 
keeping pace with the Nation’s growing 
pollution problem, according to estimates 
of needs as made by the Public Health 
Service. In spite of large outlays, the 
installation of treatment works has been 
steadily falling behind needs. As a re- 
sult, a large backlog has piled up. As 
we stand today, using 1955 figures as a 
basis of estimate, the needs as seen by 
the Public Health Service is for at 
least 6,700 municipal and 5,750 indus- 
trial waste-treatment plants, the figures 
including new plants, replacements, 
enlargements, additions, and so forth. 

The record so far, as the construction 
grant program under the new Water 
Pollution Control Act has been gathering 
way since its launching late last summer, 
indicates that it is functioning as Con- 
gress intended—as a stimulus to con- 
struction of badly needed sewage-treat- 
ment works. 

It is imperative that we continue this 
national effort to clean up our country’s 
rivers and streams, 
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The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act of 1956 also contained provisions 
with regard to grants to States. 

A total of $2 million in Federal grants 
by the Public Health Service has enabled 
States to budget $6,417,356 to help them 
administer expanded State water pollu- 
tion control programs during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Despite shortage of scientists and 
technicians, the first response to the 
general-aid program is encouraging. 

Reports on the program from the 
States indicate that the Federal money 
is being spent by the State to obtain 
better water quality data, determine the 
degree of antipollution treatment need- 
ed, and where necessary, to prosecute 
water pollution control violations on 
intrastate streams. 

Some of the State agencies are spend- 
ing a part of their funds for automatic 
sewage and industrial waste sampling 
equipment. Several plan to purchase 
special equipment to monitor radioac- 
tivity in waters; 10 States are planning 
special radiological surveys. 

Nearly all of the reporting States plan 
to expand existing laboratory facilities. 
Four plan decentralized branch offices, 
Eight expressed the desire to modify ex- 
isting water pollution control laws in 
the direction of stronger enforcement. 

This Federal aid is given under section 
5 (a) of the new Water Pollution Control 
Act. It is in addition to the act’s au- 
thorization of $50 million annually—up 
to an aggregate of $500 million—to help 
communities build sewage treatment fa- 
cilities. 

In this kind of a program the States 
have the basic responsibility and the 
Federal Government shares in the finan- 
cial burden of helping to provide much 
needed assistance in this new and im- 
portant program of cleaning up the 
Nation’s rivers and streams. 

Broader and more intensive research 
is an urgent need in fighting the pollu- 
tion of our streams and rivers. Estab- 
lishment by the Public Health Service 
of the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Center, at Cincinnati, Ohio, marked 
an important step to meet this need, 
but more money than has so far been 
made available is needed to provide re- 
search there and elsewhere. 

Some of the studies being carried on 
at the Robert A. Taft Engineering Center 
are: 

Significance of viruses in water sup- 
plies. 

Role of fungi in water sanitation and 
in waste treatment. 

Improvement of methods for rapid 
identification of bacterial indicators of 
sewage contamination, 

Identification and control of algae, 
actinomycetes, and other water-supply 
interference organisms. 

Determination of the environmental 
requirements of fish as a basis for estab- 
lishing water quality requirements. 

Determination of the persistence char- 
acteristics of organic compounds in water 
solution. 

Development of procedures for routine 
stream monitoring for radioactivity. 

Evaluation of water-treatment plants 
in removing heavy loadings of coliform 
organisms in raw water. 
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Treatment requirements of individu- 
ally owned and operated water-supply 
systems. 

The funds sought for research in 
water-pollution-control program is mod- 
est enough, im all conscience. Study of 
the pollution of our streams and rivers 
by the new petrochemical and other in- 
dustries demands the best scientific and 
technical skills and techniques. To get 
them more money is needed than is be- 
ing sought here today. 

If there is any other item in the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and related agencies 
appropriation bill of 1958 which more 
vitally affects the life, health, and gen- 
eral welfare of the 170 million people 
now living in this country, and our obli- 
gation to provide those who come after 
us with an adequate supply of pure 
water, I do not know what it is. 

I urge, therefore, that this amend- 
ment be overwhelmingly defeated and 
that the House of Representatives again 
reiterate what we said so forcibly on 
June 13, 1956. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. T yield. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I want to commend 
the gentleman for the illuminating and 
up-to-date figures he has given showing 
that there has been a great spurt of ac- 
tivity on the part of municipalities and 
State legislatures most of which are now 
in session considering this legislation 
greater than ever before. 

In addition to the moneys which the 
localities put in for the sewage-disposal 
facilities there then comes also addi- 
tional expense in terms of sewers and for 
collecting systems and for all these other 
facilities that do not come under a sew- 
age-disposal facility. So the ratio, in- 
stead of being I to 3 or I to 5, I believe, 
will hit 1 to 8. 

I thank the gentleman for his support. 

Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Every 4 years, the two major political 
parties gather in convention to select 
candidates, make promises, and write 
platforms. Last year, the Democrats 
met at Chicago and the Republicans at 
San Francisco. Both parties had some- 
thing to say on water pollution and wa- 
ter resources. The Democrats and Re- 
publicans recognized that water is one 
of our most valuable natural resources, 
one that we must proteet and conserve. 

The Democrats at the Chicago con- 
vention adopted this language as a part 
of their platform: 

The Democratic 84th Congress has taken 
a long step toward reducing the pollution of 
our rivers and streams. We pledge continua- 
tion and expansion of this program, vital to 
every citizen. 

The Republicans at San Francisco 
went a little further than the Democrats. 
Of course, they held their convention a 
little later. The Republicans had this 
to say: 

Water resource development legislation en- 
acted under the Eisenhower administration 
already has ushered in one of the greatest 
water resource development programs this 
Nation has ever seen, æ soundly conceived 
construction program that will continue 
throughout this century and beyond. 
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Those platforms were adopted in 1956 
and the act has not yet been in effect for 


a year. 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. KARSTEN. 
man from Ilinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Would the gentleman 
take that statement to mean an endorse- 
ment of section 6 of this Water Pollu- 
tion Aet? 

Mr. KARSTEN. As I see it, the Re- 
publicans. want to take eredit for the 
benefits but they want to place the blame 
for passing it on the Democrats. Of 
course, the Democrats. are willing to as- 
sume that responsibility. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MeCORMACK. I was chairman 
of the Democratic platform committee 
and that was unanimously adopted. by 
the subcommittee which drafted the 
Democvatie platform and by the full 
committee. I may also say it is amusing 
to me to listen to the arguments of those 
who favor the elimination of this $50 
million. from this appropriation bill on 
the basis that water pollution legislation 
is something of recent origin. This 
Congress has been considering it as far 
back as I can remember being a Member 
of this Congress. In the early thirties 
a great.man in Connecticut, Gus Loner- 
gan, who served in this body and in the 
Senate, was fighting for water pollution 
legislation in an effort to awaken the 
people of the country to the necessity of 
it. This is a meritorious item, one that 
is vitally necessary, and I join with those 
who opposed the amendment and I hope 
it will be defeated. 

Mr. KARSTEN. The Republicans are 
committed for the remainder of the cur- 
rent century and the people would like 
to have some action. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to call the atten- 
tion of my Republican colleagues to this 
fact: I think the President. in his state 
of the Union message made the most 
forceful statement on water and natural 
resources that. has ever been stated by 
anybody. May I just quote this: 

I would like to make special mention of 
programs for making the best. uses of water, 
rapidly becoming our most precious natural 
resources, just as it can be, when neglected, 
& destroyer of both life and wealth. 


He goes on to recommend programs of 
cooperation between the Federal, the 
States, and local authorities to prepare 
a technique whereby we can clean up 
these polluted waterways all over the 
country. 

Mr. KARSTEN. That language is 
practically identical with the remainder 
of the language in the Republican plat- 
form. Evidently the President is mak- 
ing a genuine effort to try to carry out 
the platform, but he needs a little help 
from the Republican side of the aisle in 
order to do it. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KARSTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Much has been made of 
the point here that this is a congressional 
program that was not endorsed by the 
administration. Is there anything in the 
Constitution that prohibits the Congress 
itself from enacting a program that is 
beneficial to the people of the country? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I know of nothing in 
the Constitution to that effect. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. KARSTEN. 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. Did the President not 
sign this bill? 

Mr. KARSTEN. Yes. The President 
could have vetoed it. The Republicans 
took every possible bit of eredit for it in 
the last year’s elections, 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KARSTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. AsI listened 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
quoting the President, he talked about 
water resources, which is a very broad 
subject, and would inelude your Colorado 
River project, and others, Ido not think 
anything was said about pollution. 

Mr. KARSTEN. I might say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that the lan- 
guage in the Republican platform is so 
broad it encompasses everything in the 
way of water resources. Certainly pol- 
lution of our streams is seriously damag- 
ing our water resources which the Presi- 
dent spoke of in his message. These are 
the same water resources that the Re- 
publicans seek to protect in their plat- 
form. The people have the right te ex- 
pect. the Republicans to carry out their 
programs. 

The Democrats also have a responsi- 
bility because the program was inaugu- 
rated during the Democratie 84th Con- 
gress. We, too, have pledged continua- 
tion and expansion of the program. I 
hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the req- 
uisite number of words. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this debate has gotten far 
afield from. some of the reasons why we 
should seriously oppose the present 
amendment to strike this amount of 
money from the budget. The other day 
I came across the word me in 
a newspaper. I wondered what it meant 
and found out they were talking about 
huge cities that are rapidly taking form 
in this country. These new areas ex- 
tending on the eastern coast from Wash- 
ington to Boston present new problems 
in pollution. As a matter of fact, the 
most. serious problem they have to con- 
tend with is pollution. On the west coast 
the great area, for instance, in southern 
California has the problem of air pol- 
lution and sewage and water pollution 
to take care of. It is the thing that 
hampers the growth of these areas. 

In this. week’s U. S. News & World Re- 
port. they sketch the stripped cities that 
become the metropolises of this country 
throughout the future. They tell you of 
the decentralization of people, the de- 
centralization of industry along the new 
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projected highways, and in parts of the 
country where these highways have been 
built we haye seen this decentraliza- 
tion, and with that decentralization 
comes the problem of pollution, 

Pollution is the enemy of modern 
civilization, and I am sure that those of 
you who have traveled in Europe or the 
Orient are immediately struck by the dif- 
ference in the cities that you see and the 
approaches to the cities that you see. 
But particularly in the Orient and 
Africa your nose knows the difference 
when you get into the cities where pol- 
lution is rife with accompanying diseases 
and the disorders that follow that sort of 
thing. 

Now, there is no time to wait. We are 
behind in this program. Trying to 
rationalize the situation, our friends who 
support this amendment tell us that we 
can wait; we can put this off until an- 
other day; we can wait for the pie in the 
sky. But, there is no time to wait. The 
problem is here now, and we have been 
delaying and delinquent in trying to find 
its solution. I am certain that when this 
House rejected the amendment to strike 
this from the bill last year by a vote of 
165 to 213, it spoke the will of this body, 
and the will of the other body, appar- 
ently, evidenced itself or the bill would 
never have become law. 

So, let us not haggle about how this 
became law. It became law because 
there was a demand and a necessity for 
it for the health of this country and its 
orderly development. 

I remember just. yesterday taking a 
look at a page in the Washington Post 
that speaks of 30 years of pollution, and 
I think that anyone who reads that or 
those of you who read and remember 
recognize why this problem must be 
solved now if we are to develop our coun- 
try and its resources to the fullness that 
will be necessary to meet the populations 
to come in the years ahead. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Horrman) there 
were—ayes 115, noes 55. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6287) making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agenies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


COLORADO RIVER STORAGE 
PROJECT 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I have this 
day introduced a measure to repeal the 
Colorado River storage project. I take 
this action now because the Bureau of 
Reclamation has called for bids on the 
construction of the dam at Glen Canyon. 
These bids are supposed to be opened 
this month and there are specifications 
in the request for bids which violate the 
terms of the Colorado River Compact, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act 
and the water and power contracts 
thereunder, 

Item 5 of paragraph 52 on page 43 of 
the printed specifications provide: 

During closure operations the contractor 
will be required to pass a minimum of 1,000 
cubic feet per second through the right 
tunnel intake closure structure until suf- 
ficient head is available to pass 1,000 cubic 
feet per second through the high-pressure 
slide gates of the left diversion tunnel with 
all gates fully open. As soon as 1,000 cubic 
feet per second is flowing through the left 
diversion tunnel, the contractor shall make 
closure of the right diversion tunnel. The 
flow of 1,000 cubic feet per second through 
the left diversion tunnel shall be increased 
to 3,000 cubic feet per second and then main- 
tained at 3,000 cubic feet per second until the 
reservoir water surface is at elevation 3,400. 
When the reseryoir water surface is at eleva- 
tion 3,400, the high-pressure slide gates shall 
be closed and minimum downstream re- 
quirements shall be met by passing water 
through the river outlets. The discharge 
through the river outlet shall at all times 
thereafter be as directed by the contracting 
officer. 


The Colorado River Board is concerned 
with the procedure specified in the fore- 
going in regard to the effect thereof on 
the water supply available to the Lower 
basin and on the power output at Hoover 
Dam especially, and also at Davis and 
Parker Dams. Releases on the order of 
1,000 to 3,000 second feet over a consid- 
erable period of time would result in a 
very substantial curtailment in water 
supply at Hoover Dam and possible re- 
duction in power output capability at 
Hoover and other powerplants. 

This means that there would be a with- 
holding of 3 million acre-feet of water 
during the first phase of construction. 
The water at Lake Mead behind the 
Hoover Dam is already at a dangerously 
low point resulting in inefficient opera- 
tion of the generating plants. The 
amount of water to be released under the 
proposed construction contract is far less 
than the contractual requirements below 
the Hoover Dam. In fact, it takes over 
2,000 second-feet to supply the Mexican 
Water Treaty and it takes an additional 
1,500 second-feet to supply the metro- 
politan water district of southern Cali- 
fornia. It takes a thousand second-feet 
to take care of the evaporation on Lake 
Mead. It takes 4,000 second-feet to ful- 
fill the contract with the State of Arizona 
and over 5,000 second-feet to supply the 
All-American Canal in Imperial and Co- 
achella Valleys. This totals more than 


12,500 second-feet which must be re-. 


leased from the Hoover Dam and with a 
controlled inflow ranging from one to 
three thousand second-feet would de- 
velop a disastrous overdraft on Lake 
Mead and threaten the valid contracts 
for power developed at the Hoover Dam. 
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Tam amazed to find that the Secretary 
of the Interior and the General Counsel 
for the Bureau of Reclamation were un- 
aware of the provisions of the proposed 
contract even though the opening of the 
bids is but a few days away. The inclu- 
sion of item 5, paragraph 52, into the 
contract presents serious legal questions 
as section 7 of the Colorado River Stor- 
age Project Act requires that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior exercise his author- 
ity granted in section 7, as follows: 

He shall not affect or interfere with the op- 
eration of the provisions of the Colorado 
River Compact, the Upper Colorado River 
Basin Compact, the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act, the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment 
Act, and any contract lawfully entered into 
under said compacts and acts. Subject to the 
provisions of the Colorado River Compact, 
neither the impounding nor the use of water 
for the generation of power and energy at the 
plants of the Colorado River storage project 
shall preclude or impair the appropriation of 
water for domestic or agricultural purposes 
pursuant to applicable State law. 


Section 14 of the same act directs com- 
pliance with the compact and statutes 
and the Mexican Water Treaty, and au- 
thorizes suits to enforce such compliance. 
So, here we have a proposed contract 
which invites litigation immediately. 

During the hearings on the Colorado 
River storage project considerable testi- 
mony was recorded challenging the suffi- 
ciency of the foundation upon which the 
dam was to be built and yet the design of 
the dam indicates that it is about half as 
thick at the base as is the Hoover Dam, 
which is founded upon a much sounder 
base even though both dams are the 
same height, 

Apparently the Reclamation Bureau 
became alarmed at the sufficiency of 
their specifications and appointed a com- 
mission of independent engineers to pass 
upon them, but not before they had been 
submitted for bids. If their report is ad- 
verse, new specifications will have to be 
drawn and new bids secured at an undue 
expense to the bidding contractors. 

The project is not feasible in that its 
repayment schedule is based on the sale 
of power at 6 mills, while at the same 
time it is indicated that thermoelectric 
plants can be built nearer the load center 
using the great deposits of coal in that 
area to generate power at 4% mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

The repayment schedule was based on 
an estimated cost of $760 million. The 
Bureau of Reclamation estimates the cost 
at $933 million and under the 1956 cost 
indexes it would indicate that the au- 
thorized units in the bill will cost over $1 
billion. 

At this point I call your attention to 
the fact that the Trinity River project 
which was estimated by the Bureau at 
a cost of $225 million will exceed that 
cost by eighty or ninety million dollars. 
In fact, it is hard to find any project that 
has not run from 30 to 50 percent higher 
than the estimated costs. 

Congress and the Nation are demand- 
ing substantial cuts in the budget. There 
is a current budget request of $25 million 
to start construction of the Glen Canyon 
Dam. Contracts have already been let 
for nearly $9 million for access highways 
and the Glen Canyon Bridge. ‘These 
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items would not be wholly lost by the 
deauthorization of the project.as most of 
it is for highways and a bridge. Now is 
the time to stop this unnecessary project 
until full justification can be made for it. 

Two months before the passage of the 
Colorado River storage project there were 
enough votes in Congress opposed to its 
passage to defeat it by as large a majority 
as was givenits final passage. The White 
House secretaries spent several weeks 
lobbying among the Republican. Mem- 
bers. On the day of the debate the Presi- 
dent devoted a great portion of his news 
conference to the importance of this 
measure and at the same press confer- 
ence announced his willingness to run 
for reelection. I am certain that this 
announcement alone caused at least 50 
Members who expected to run on the rec- 
ord of the administration to fall into line 
with the President's request. 

After its final passage, I listened to 
many Members who voted for the project 
explaining that it was one of the worst 
votes they had ever made in Congress, 
but what else could they do under the 
circumstances. 

I urge my colleagues to give this proj- 
ect a new look and to reconsider the en- 
actment of this infeasible, unnecessary, 
and costly legislation. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Lask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a resolution which will 
be referred to the Rules Committee which 
calls upon the House to resclve itself into 
a Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of H. R. 6127, a bill to protect the civil 
rights of our citizens. The resolution 
also provides for 2 days of debate on 
H. R. 6127, equally divided, and makes 
provision for such amendments as Mem~ 
bers may wish to propose. This is not a 
discharge petition. Under the rules of 
the House, this resolution must remain 
in the Rules Committee 7 days before the 
procedure to discharge the resolution can 
be initiated. It is my earnest hope that 
there will be no unwarranted delay by 
the Committee on Rules in reporting a 
rule on H. R. 6127 so that this vitally 
needed legislation can come before the 
House at an early date. 

Mr. Speaker, both parties are on record 
that the protection of civil rights re- 
quires legislative action on the part of 
the Congress. To do less would consti- 
tute a lack of faith not only toward 
those of our citizens who are today being 
denied their just rights, but will also do 
us great harm in the eyes of the whole 
world. Therefore, I trust that all com- 
mittee action will be concluded shortly. 
Should an unusual situation arise, how- 
ever, I am ready to place into motion 
the machinery to discharge the Rules 
Committee from consideration of the bill. 

H. R. 6127 is a good beginning to right 
the wrongs under which many of our 
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fellow citizens are suffermg: This bill 
enacts. a national policy to proteet the 
right of the individual to be free from 
discrimination on aceount of race, eolor, 
religion, or national origin, This would 
be implemented: by the establishment of 
a six-man Commission on Civil Rights 
with a full-time staff director appointed 
by the President with the consent of the 
Senate, which would gather information 
and make reports. It provides for a 
larger staff in the Attorney General's 
office headed by an Assistant Attorney 
General for Civil Rights. Most impor- 
tantly, H. R. 6127 authorizes: the Attor- 
ney General to institute civil proceed- 
ings to obtain injunctive relief in cases 
involving the right to vote. The Attor- 
ney General can also file civil suits 
against persons who attempt to harm a 
citizen’s right to vote. 

It is an unfortunate fact that in some 
localities the enforcement of law and 
order has broken down and individuals 
have been intimidated for exercising 
their rights. The constitutional guar- 
anties of equal protection under the law 
elearly place upon the Federal Govern- 
ment a duty to act when local authorities 
fail to protect constitutional rights. 

Because of my own lifelong efforts in 
support of equal opportunity for all races 
and creeds, I intend to take every step 
to insure congressional action to guar- 
antee all of the rights of all our citizens. 
As long as discrimination exists in this 
country, we shall be morally vulnerable 
in the fight against world communism 
and aggressive dietatorships abroad. 
We cannot assume the leadership of the 
free world if we remain tainted by in- 
equality in our own land. 

Federal courts must be granted clear 
jurisdiction over civil-rights violations 
and our Federal law-enforcement agen- 
cies must be strengthened in order ta 
establish a proper framework for the 
eradication of these injustices. H. R. 
6127, while not as comprehensive a civil- 
rights act as the one which I introduced 
earlier in this session, is a good step in 
that direction. It cannot be allowed to 
be pigenholed in the Rules Committee. 
I intend to take every action for prompt 
consideration by the whole House so that 
every Member can stand up and be 
counted in this crucial fight. 


SUPPORT PRICE ON CORN DURING 
CROP YEAR OF 1957 


Mr.COAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

Tere was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, on the 21st 
day of March I sent a petition to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture asking that corn 
raised during the crop year of 1957 be 
supported at $1.60 per bushel for those 
farmers. who comply with acreage allot- 
ments. 

The petition which wasi sent the Sec- 
retary was signed by myself and 30 of 
my colleagues. This was a serious and 
honest. effort to get the Secretary to da 
that which he can do as set out by the 
authority of already existing law. 
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However, to this date I have not even 
received so much as an acknowledge- 
ment of the receipt of the petition let 
alone any indication whether or not the 
Secretary of Agriculture intends to do 
anything about raising the support price 
on corn. 

I trust that this is not to be taken as 
an indication of the true feeling which 
the Secretary may hold for this segment 
of agriculture. However, through recent 
press reports it seems that the Secre- 
tary is now not even interested in get- 
ting a corn bill through the other body 
beeause of the many administrative 
problems involved. Mr. Benson is.quoted 
in the press further as saying: 

Farmers generally have made their 1957 
plans on the assumption that there will be 
no new corn legislation. 


And with this I will agree and the 
plans are that there will be many many 
farmers who will raise corn considerably 
over and above their allotments on the 
supposition that there will be some kind 
of supports available. The quickest and 
simplest and most fair manner to curb 
this tendency toward overproduetion is 
for the Secretary to announce immedi- 
ately that corn will be supported in the 
commercial corn area at 81.60 per bushel 
for those complying with their acreage 
restrictions. 


LICENSES. FOR THE. OPERATION OP 
RADIO AND ‘TELEVISION STFA- 
TIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time Congress has been deeply 
concerned by the rash of corporate 
mergers of recent years, and the specter 
of giantism as a peril to America’s free 
competitive enterprise system. In some 
instances, such consolidations are desir- 
able, if not necessary. But in other 
instances they have spelled death for 
small and independent business. 

On both sides of the aisle many of 
us have manifested anxiety about such 
developments. We have increased ap- 
propriations for the enforcement of 
antimonopoly laws. Many bills are 
pending to stimulate and nourish small 
business by going to the root of its major 
problems. 

More recently, Mr. Speaker, we have 
found it necessary to focus attention on 
Government-regulated businesses, in- 
dustries in interstate commerce subject 
to the authority of powerful, independ- 
ent, quasijudieial boards and commis- 
sions. These agencies were created by 
the Congress. They are charged with 
responsibility for administering laws 
regulating such industries, in the public 
interest. 

Unfortunately, the people being regu- 
lated seem to wind up in command of 
the agencies supposed to do the regu- 
lat As the Speaker of the House 
pointed out in this Chamber 2 months 
ago, there are grave questions as to 
whether the laws of the land are being 
repealed by these agencies via resort to 
highly questionable, if not improper, ad- 
ministrative actions. 
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It is not my purpose today to discuss 
the judicial functions of these agencies. 
I address myself to the Speaker’s mis- 
givings concerning the extent to which 
the intent and will of the Congress and 
the expressed public-interest policies of 
these agencies are contravened in be- 
hind-the-scenes maneuvers. It is be- 
coming increasingly obvious that agen- 
cies supposed to be free of pressures, 
feel the hot breath of interference from 
individuals in the executive departments 
and from outside interests. Involved are 
matters of precious public rights worth 
millions and scores of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, let me refer in this con- 
nection to the pattern of behavior of a 
majority in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Let me also refer to 
published reports circulated as recently 
as 2 days ago concerning a pending pro- 
ceeding. This latest example of what 
alarms me concerns a television license 
in Boston, Mass., conservatively esti- 
mated to be valued at $15 million and 
perhaps as high as $20 million. I have 
no interest in any applicant among the 
four involved in this case. I have no 
connection whatever with Boston, which 
I am told is one of the biggest TV-radio 
markets in the Nation, and now has only 
2 commercial stations, with total earn- 
ings in excess of $3,500,000 annually. 

According to this week’s issue of an 
authoritative television industry publi- 
cation, the Commission is about to final- 
ize a decision awarding the third TV 
commercial station in Boston to the Bos- 
ton Herald-Traveler, a newspaper com- 
pany controlled by an ownership with a 
notorious and long-time record of anti- 
trust convictions. 

This newspaper company applicant, 
according to Associated Press dispatches, 
is under investigation now by the Jus- 
tice Department’s Antitrust Division. 

In addition, this applicant, is charged 
in affidavits on file with the Federal 
Communications Commission, of illegal 
efforts to monopolize newspaper publish- 
ing in Boston Among other things, the 
Herald-Traveler is accused of trying to 
block a $16 million loan by the John 
Hancock Life Insurance Co. of Boston 
and the Second Bank-State Street 
Trust Co., to the competing Globe, which 
is building a new plant. The Globe has 
been subject to.a persistent campaign 
by the Herald-Traveler to accept a mer- 
ger proposal. The Globe’s lawyers ad- 
vised that such a consolidation would 
be in violation of the antitrust laws. 

As we all know, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission is supposedly 
committed to a policy of wide diversi- 
fication of ownership of communications 
media, Chairman McConnaughey said 
as much before our committee during 
the last minutes of a recent hearing. 
Asked what the Commission would do 
about an applicant which publishes two 
daily newspapers in a community and 
operates the only clear-channel 50,000- 
watt broadcasting station, and is tainted 
with a long record.of monopoly, the reply 
was clear: there would be a red flag on 
such an applicant’s petition, our com- 
mittee was told. 

The Herald-Traveler situation fits 
this pattern. In addition, according to 
published reports the Herald-Traveler 
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has in its camp such high-voltage pres- 
sure appliers as Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks. This is the same gen- 
tleman who for 4 years has been trying 
to take over command of the Labor De- 
partment and some of the antitrust re- 
sponsibilities of the Attorney General. 
Mr. Weeks has been associated in the 
First National Bank of Boston with the 
elements controlling the Herald-Tray- 
eler. He has reportedly been most ac- 
commodating to his friends in promot- 
ing their cause as would-be telecasters, 
to the detriment of three other appli- 
cants lacking the stigma of a history 
replete in practices contrary to the pub- 
lic interest. 

I believe it incumbent on the Federal 
Communications Commission to follow a 
policy of maximum diversification of 
ownership in granting licenses for the 
operation of radio and television sta- 
tions. The Chief Examiner of the Com- 
mission after extensive hearings rated 
the Boston Herald-Traveler as tied for a 
poor third in accordance with their prin- 
ciples. Now, instead of greasing the 
skids for a handout to adjudicate mo- 
nopolists, the Commission should con- 
sider the record of all applicants in terms 
of their past performance in communi- 
cations mediums and their record with 
respect to the antitrust laws. 

Consider, for example, the manner in 
which the Herald-Traveler has misused 
its radio station, the license of which, in- 
cidentally, is now up for renewal. 

The publisher of the Herald-Traveler 
has openly admitted that the primary 
purpose of the station—if his company is 
awarded the license—would be to pro- 
mote the Herald and Traveler newspa- 
pers. The way in which this objective, 
which certainly is not basically in the 
public interest, would be accomplished is 
suggested by the management practices 
of the company. The newspapers dis- 
criminate against competing independ- 
ent stations by not publishing their pro- 
gram schedules. The newspapers, in 
conjunction with the radio station, offer 
secret combination rates for space in the 
newspapers and time on the air. 

In short, the 50,000-watt Herald- 
Traveler station WHDH and its FM 
affiliate are used as adjuncts to the news- 
papers. It is clear that a TV station 
‘under the same ownership would also be 
an adjunct of the newspapers. Recent 
revelations demonstrate that the pro- 
spective combination of morning, after- 
noon, and Sunday newspapers and radio 
and television stations, under the owner- 
ship of the one group that has been ad- 
judged as violators of the Sherman Act, 
would lead to the demise of an independ- 
ent newspaper, the Globe, which does 
not seek any franchise, license, or permit 
from the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. It seeks only to survive. The 
ownership of this newspaper is promi- 
nently identified with civic and commu- 
nity leadership in Boston and regarded 
by people in all walks of life as eminently 
fair and decent in the responsibilities of 
publishing a highly respected and trust- 
worthy metropolitan daily. 

Another Boston newspaper, the Post, 
has already died. I might add, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Herald-Traveler made 
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overt and covert moves last fall to insure 
the demise of the Post by methods that 
are known to be under the scrutiny of 
the Justice Department. In addition, the 
Herald is the daily which in September 
of last year, during the Maine guberna- 
torial and congressional elections, pub- 
lished a doctored or cropped photograph 
with misleading captions, in an attempt 
to discredit the incumbent governor. 
This gambit backfired when the people of 
Maine recognized the hoax. The Maine 
press editorially accused the Herald of 
outrageous and unethical conduct in at- 
tempts to interfere in the Maine elec- 
tions. Subsequently, the New England 
Society of Newspaper Editors made an 
inquiry into the incident, on the basis of 
a resolution by its committee on jour- 
nalistic ethics. 

As is well known in Washington and 
Wall Street, Sidney Winslow, who con- 
trols the Herald-Traveler properties is 
not unaccustomed to involvement in the 
sort of antitrust issues which are so com- 
pellingly vital in this matter. The same 
gentleman, Sidney Winslow, controls the 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., which for 
many years was repeatedly under attack 
for the most predatory monopolistic 
methods. As recently as last February, 
long after the defendant had been con- 
victed of violation of the Sherman Act, 
United Shoe settled out of court for 
$750,000 a suit brought by a competitor, 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corp. Compo 
cited a long list of strong-arm; discrimi- 
natory practices in its suit. 

By a most interesting coincidence, the 
Justice Department disclosed a few days 
later that it was starting an investiga- 
tion in Boston of the situation with re- 
gard to the TV station license contest, in 
order to get all the facts, from the anti- 
trust standpoint. What conclusions the 
investigators have reached, if any, are 
not yet clear. There is no information 
to the effect that the investigation has 
been completed. 

The record is clear, however, that the 
Herald-Traveler publisher has admitted 
intensive efforts on his part and those of 
his associates to bring about a merger 
with the Globe, in spite of an opinion 
that such a merger would violate the law. 
The Herald-Traveler publisher also ad- 
mits that he personally tried to persuade 
an insurance company and banks not to 
grant a loan to the Globe. The evidence 
includes data on Herald-Traveler meth- 
ods in offering concealed joint rates, dis- 
crimination against other Boston sta- 
tions in publishing program information, 
and the cynicism with which the Herald’s 
publisher regarded the fate of the old 
Boston Post. In his discussions with an 
executive of the Globe, the Herald pub- 
lisher is quoted as follows: 

Oh to hell with the Post. Let it die on 
the vine. 


When told by the Globe that a merger 
of the two newspapers would be in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws, according to 
the views of a responsible attorney, the 
Herald publisher remarked: 


Of course if I get channel 5, I may drive 
you out of business. 


According to the latest published re- 


ports in the trade press, the Commission 
may make a final decision shortly. It is 
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not within the province of the Congress 
to seek to intervene in such deliberations, 
any more than the Secretary of Com- 
merce is entitled to throw his weight 
around. But it is the responsibility of 
the Congress to guard the public interest 
and to make clear to the appropriate 
administrative agencies that the public 
policies raised in such cases, particularly 
the rewarding of convicted monopolists 
with licenses and franchises in the mass 
communications industry, demand the 
full attention of the Congress. 

In the event that the will of Congress 
is defied in this instance, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall, as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, demand the most exhaustive in- 
vestigation to ascertain the extent of this 
defiance and to pin responsibility on the 
persons involved in such shocking disre- 
gard of the public interest. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Martin], may I inquire of the 
majority leader the hour of meeting to- 
morrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Twelve o’clock. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
Loser), for 15 minutes today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 
KeocH) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SAytor in two instances. 

Mr. Morano and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Cannon and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. ToLLEFsoN and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Fogarty to revise and extend his 
remarks in Committee of the Whole to- 
day and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Cramer (at the request of Mr. 
WEAVER) and to include related material. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1314. An act to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 5866. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 24 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, April 3, 
1957, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


685. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, to authorize the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to include in certificates of public 
convenience and necessity limitations on the 
type and extent of service authorized, and 
for other purposes“; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

686. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A bill 
to amend title 28, entitled ‘Judiciary and 
Judicial Procedure,’ of the United States 
Code to provide for the defense of suits 
against Federal employees arising out of their 
operation of motor vehicles in the scope of 
their employment, and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

687. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 19, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a letter 
report on Back River, Md., authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act approved May 17, 1950; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

688. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 28, 1957, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a preliminary examination 
and survey of Greenwich Cove, Conn., au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved July 24, 1946; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

689. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 19, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a letter 
report on South Canadian River, N. Mex., 
Tex., and Okla., vicinity of Sanford, Tex., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
adopted January 21, 1944; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

690. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated February 26, 1957, submitting a 
report, together with accompanying papers 
and an illustration, on a letter report on 
Bastrop-Fayette Soil Conservation District, 
Texas, authorized by the Flood Control Act 
approved May 17, 1950; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

691. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 19, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
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gether with accompanying papers and an il- 
lustration, on a letter report on Big Tarkio 
River, Little Tarkio and Squaw Creeks, Mo., 
requested by resolutions of the Committee 
on Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
adopted October 8, 1945, and March 22, 1946; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

692. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 19, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a letter report on Kalepolepo 
Small Boat Harbor, Maui, T. H., authorized 
by the River and Harbor Act approved March 
2, 1945; to the Committee on Public Works. 

693. A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting 38 reports covering 
41 violations of section 3679, Revised Stat- 
utes and Department of Defense Directive 
7200.1, pursuant to section 3679 (i) (2), Re- 
vised Statutes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture, 
H. R. 4504. A bill to encourage the improve- 
ment and development of marketing facili- 
ties for handling perishable agricultural 
commodities; with amendment (Rept. No. 
292). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. Senate Joint Resolution 72 
Joint resolution to implement further the 
act of July 15, 1946, by approving the signa- 
ture by the Secretary of the Treasury of an 
agreement amending the Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement of December 6, 1945; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 293), Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H. R. 6561. A bill to amend title 4 of the 
United States Code to provide that the per- 
mission thereby granted to States to impose 
sales and use taxes in Federal areas shall not 
apply in the case of certain national parks; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6562. A bill relating to the north half 
of section 33, township 28 south, range 56 
east, Copper River meridian, Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 6563. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that certain 
service with the Hawaiian Territorial Guard 
during World War II shall be counted in de- 
termining eligibility of any member of an 
armed force for retirement; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H. R. 6564. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing import quotas under specified conditions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. R. 6565. A bill to amend the peanut 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 6566. A bill relating to withholding 
for purposes of the income tax imposed by 
certain cities, on the compensation of Fed- 
eral employees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 6567. A bill to establish rules of in- 
terpretation governing questions of the ef- 
fect of acts of Congress on State laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 6568. A bill establishing a general 
policy with respect to payments to State and 
local governments on account of Federal 
real property and tangible personal prop- 
erty by providing for the taxation of certain 
Federal property and for payments in con- 
nection with certain other Federal property, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. R. 6569. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Randall Dam on the Missouri 
River and for rehabilitation of the Indians 
of the Lower Brule Sioux Reservation, 
S. Dak., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. R. 6570. A bill to amend the peanut 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 6571. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a Federal Nuclear Science 
Academy; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 6572. A bill to regulate the importa- 
tion of the piranha fish; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 6573. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of the State of California; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SISK (by request) : 

H. R. 6574. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to per- 
mit a veteran pursuing education and train- 
ing thereunder to make a change of pro- 
gram, not otherwise authorized, if he is un- 
able to continue the pursuit of his current 
program because of physical or mental dis- 
ability or other compelling personal reason; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 6575. A bill to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Colorado River storage project and par- 
ticipating projects, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. R. 6576. A bill to amend section 301 
of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, to 
provide that certain term insurance held 
by World War I veterans shall be considered 
as fully paid when the insured reaches the 
age of 63; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 6577. A bill creating the city of Law- 
renceburg Bridge Commission, defining the 
authority, power, and duties of said com- 
mission; and authorizing the commission 
and its successors and assigns to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
and Boone County, Ky., to purchase and op- 
erate a ferry at such location, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 6578. A bill to amend section 203 
of the Social Security Act to increase the 
amount of outside earnings permitted with- 
out deductions from benefits, and to liberal- 
ize the provisions under which such earn- 
ings are charged for purposes of such de- 
ductions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 6579. A bill to require that all agree- 
ments and understandings respecting the 
importation of foreign goods, entered into 
with foreign countries or their citizens, shall 
be reduced to writing and made public; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6580, A bill to prohibit certain per- 
sons from appearing as counsel in proceed- 
ings before departments of the executive 
branch of the United States Government or 
before congressional committees; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6581. A bill to authorize the United 
States Court of Claims by its rules to create 
and to prescribe the functions and duties of 
trial and appellate divisions; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 6582, A bill to amend section 10 of 
the Federal Airport Act of 1946 to provide 
for increased Federal participation in the 
acquisition of runway clear zones, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6583. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as 
amended (7 U, S. C. 181) relating to prac- 
tices in the marketing of livestock; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H. R. 6584. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by employers engaged in commerce or 
in operation affecting commerce, and to pro- 
vide procedure for the collection of wages 
lost by employees by reason of any such dis- 
crimination; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H. R. 6585. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act to provide for the in- 
clusion of certain additional types of com- 
pensation within the meaning of the term 
“basic salary” for the purposes of such act; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H. R. 6586. A bill providing that certain 
employees of the Panama Railroad Company 
may file claims for overtime compensation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 6587. A bill to amend the Sockeye 
Salmon Fishery Act of 1947; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 6588. A bill to establish standards for 
hours of work and overtime pay of laborers 
and mechanics employed on work done under 
contract for, or with the financial aid of, the 
United States, for any Territory, or for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. Res. 221. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill, H. R. 6127; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 
By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada memorializing 
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the President and the Congress of the United 
States to allow the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act to expire on June 30, 1958, so that the 
regulation of foreign trade and the laying of 
tariffs and import fees will immediately vest 
in Congress as the Constitution requires and 
thereby stop the lowering of the American 
standard of living by the importation of for- 
eign-made goods; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to requesting the authoriza- 
tion and appropriation of sufficient moneys 
to provide for the construction and comple- 
tion of the unfinished link in the Lewis and 
Clark Highway at the earliest practicable 
date; to the Committee on Public Works, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 6589. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
C. Garner and Charles P. Garner; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6590. A bill for the relief of Anaka- 
leto Maria de Oliveira or Joseph Oliveira or 
Anacleto Oliver; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H. R. 6591. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a license to practice pharmacy in 
the District of Columbia to Paul L. Miller; 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H. R. 6592. A bill for the relief of Yaeko 
(Irene) Cho; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 į 

By Mr. ROBESON of Virginia: 

H. R.6593. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Juanita Burna; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 6594. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Antoniou Tastsaronis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 6595. A bill for the relief of Markus 

H. Teitel; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr, SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 6596. A bill for the relief of Vincenza 

Bonacci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


189. By Mr. BROWNSON: Petition of 
James S. Coulter and 29 other members of 
We, the People, expressing their opposition 
to the Federal aid to schools bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

190. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of 71 citizens 
of Lycoming County, Pa., urging the Con- 
gress to pass legislation taking alcoholic 
beverage advertising off the air and out of 
the channels of interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

191. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
city clerk, Chicago, Ill, requesting long- 
term low-interest mortgages in connection 
with the construction of housing projects; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


National Wildlife Week and Wilderness 
Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the first 
week of spring, March 17 through 23, is 
celebrated again this year as National 
Wildlife Week. It is a time when hun- 
dreds of leaders in our conservation, 
sportsmen, civic, and educational organi- 
zations carry out a campaign to focus 
public attention on the critical need for 
conservation of our natural resources. 

Throughout the Nation, people in our 
schools, churches, and civic clubs took 
time to appraise our progress in learning 
to care for our soils, waters, forests, and 
wildlife. 

The 1957 homes-for-wildlife theme of 
National Wildlife Week calls our atten- 
tion to the requirement of wildlife for 
proper living places where food, cover, 
and protection from weather and ene- 
mies are provided in proper combina- 
tions. Without these our birds, fish, and 
mammals will perish. 

In many instances, but especially with 
the more than 40 animals in the United 
States that are near extinction, man’s 
destruction of these natural living places 
has left our wildlife in critical straits. 
This is particularly true in the case of 
those species which require wilderness 
conditions for their survival—grizzly 
bear, whooping crane, the California 
condor, and many others. These cannot 
survive intrusions of our modern civili- 
zation, The roads, commercial develop- 
ments, and ordinary uses which man 
makes of their wilderness environments 
exceeds their abilities to adjust to 
change. Thus, in order to preserve them, 
we must provide primitive and natural 
living areas, undisturbed by man’s 
activities. 

The wilderness preservation system, 
proposed for establishment through the 
enactment of H. R. 500 and companion 
measures which have been introduced by 
me and others in this Congress, provides 
for the protection of key ranges of sev- 
eral of the endangered species within the 
national forests, national wildlife ref- 
uges, national parks, and Indian reser- 
vations. By inclusion of these vital 
ranges of animals which are making a 
last desperate fight for survival in this 
wilderness system, we are insuring them 
against further intrusions. This can be 
accomplished under this legislation with- 
out interfering with the present admin- 
istration of these lands by the agencies 
who are now responsible for them. But 
it will give protection against pressures 
to open these wild areas to development 
that would destroy their wilderness char- 


acter and thus jeopardize these endan- 
gered forms. 

Wilderness wildlife must be preserved 
so that it can be enjoyed by the thou- 
sands of people who seek the experience 
of being where man has not disturbed 
the pattern of nature. In order to save 
it, we must buttress our existing wilder- 
ness areas against future encroachments. 
This is the only way we can be assured 
that a place will be made for our animals 
that require wilderness in order to sur- 
vive. 

I join President Eisenhower in extend- 
ing my congratulations to the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
the sponsors of National Wildlife Week 
in Pennsylvania, and the members of the 
National Wildlife Federation’s affiliates 
in other States who have taken the op- 
portunity during National Wildlife Week 
to show the American people of the great 
need for the homes of our wildlife. 


Alaskan Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on March 
30, 1867, a farsighted Republican Secre- 
tary of State concluded negotiations for 
the purchase of a territory one-fifth the 
size of the United States. The price was 
$7,200,000, a fantastically low price in 
terms of the actual value of lands and re- 
sources acquired. 

During the past 90 years Alaska has re- 
turned to the economy of the United 
States more than $1 billion worth of fish, 
minerals, furs, and other products. This 
production is but a fraction of Alaska’s 
potential. Recent years have witnessed 
a phenomenal growth in the Territory’s 
population, renewed interest in its nat- 
ural resources, and a realization of its 
strategic value. 

Writing to Secretary of State Seward 
in April 1867, the famed Gen. M. C. 
Meigs stated: 

I trust that no effort needed to secure this 
great acquisition will be omitted. The ex- 
ecution of the treaty will crown our genera- 
tion with the praises and thanks of future 
ages. 


The passage of time has confirmed the 
views of General Meigs. Although vir- 
tually forgotten until the gold discoveries 
around the turn of the century, Alaska 
occupies an important place in our Na- 
tion, At long last the development of 
her vast timber resources has begun. 
Work is being done on her basic mineral 
resources. Agriculture is expanding. 
Production from Alaska’s natural re- 
sources during the last year totaled $130 
million, almost 20 times in 1 year the 
price of Alaska’s purchase. Her civilian 


population in the past 6 years has in- 
creased 48.6 percent. 

Alaska is peopled by Americans from 
every walk of life from all of the United 
States. They have brought with them 
our characteristic energy and institu- 
tions. Alaska is thoroughly American. 
Her cities and towns are the counterpart 
of almost any town in the United States. 
Her citizens demonstrate the same inter- 
est in Government and politics as Amer- 
icans throughout the length and breadth 
of the continent. 

Alaskan’s today are petitioning the 
Congress to admit this vast and great 
Territory to the Union as a State. If we 
take this step and make of Alaska the 
49th State, we shall, in the words of Gen- 
eral Meigs, “crown our generation with 
the praises and thanks of future ages.” 


Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my 
statement today before the Subcommit- 
tee on Postal Policy of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
which is presently conducting hearings 
on postal policy, is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, DEMOCRAT, NEW YORK, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PosTAL POLICY OF THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON Posr OFFICE AND 
CIVIL Service, TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 
of the committee, I appreciate this opportu- 
nity you have given me to present my views 
to you. 

I am strongly opposed to increasing postal 
rates. The Post Office is a public service. It 
is not a business enterprise. 

In the early days of our history the post 
office was operated by private enterprise for 
private profit. It was taken away from 
private business and made a Government 
monopoly solely on the theory that it was a 
governmental function to guarantee to our 
citizens a speedy and efficient means of cum- 
munication. 

If every department of Government, legis- 
lative judicial, and executive, were charged 
for the cost of carrying their mail and the 
Post Office Department credited with that 
cost (solely as a bookkeeping item) the Post 
Office Department’s deficit would disappear, 
in large part if not completely. 

The postal system has contributed to the 
public welfare immeasurably, far beyond the 
aggregate total deficit of the Department. 

The postal service must be continuously 
improved and the postal workers employed 
and promoted on a basis of merit, and their 
compensation fixed in accordance with the 
value of their services and prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions. At no time should wage 
scales be tied to revenues in the post office. 

The only possible exception to what I have 
said is that portion of the Post Office Depart- 
ment which renders a business service to 
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private enterprise. In that area we might 
properly consider increasing the postal rate, 
but not otherwise. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mexico Wants Fair Treatment for all 
Foreign Investors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Operations of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I am 
extremely interested in and concerned 
about the state of our relations with 
other nations. Although news from the 
Middle East has dominated our thinking 
and newspaper headlines of late, there 
recently occurred a little publicized but 
very significant development in Mexico— 
our friend and neighbor to the south of 
us. 
Investors of capital in Mexican enter- 
prises, as well as American tourists, have 
been much heartened by the recent ac- 
tion of a Mexican court in returning to 
Jerome A. Utley, of Detroit, full posses- 
sion of the Hotel Riviera Pacifico at 
Ensenada, some 60 miles south of the 
border from San Diego, Calif. This once 
famous hotel has run through what 
might almost be called musical comedy 
vicissitudes since it was built in 1929 by 
Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight 
champion, with the financial backing of 
Mr. Utley. 

It was not until the tangled history 
of the resort hotel was brought to the 
attention of Ruiz Cortines, President of 
Mexico, that seeming injustices were in- 
vestigated. Franco Sodi, as Attorney 
General of Mexico, was instructed by 
President Cortines to conduct a thorough 
inquiry into the facts of the situation, a 
situation which involved fantastic jug- 
gling with property rights of American 
investors. 

Both the President and Mr. Sodi, who 
since has been elevated to the Presidency 
of the Supreme Court of Mexico—a posi- 
tion comparable to that of Chief Justice 
of the United States—had become im- 
patient with occasional practices of fast 
and loose playing with foreign investors’ 
affairs. They evinced every determina- 
tion to follow the matter through until 
complete justice had been done. 

It will be recalled that not long ago 
President Cortines had a meeting with 
President Eisenhower in the interests of 
Mexican-American relations and it has 
been obviously to the interest of both 
nations to establish the business affairs 
of their citizens on a foundation of just 
dealing. 

Mr. Utley is a contractor who has large 
real estate interests. For the purpose of 
constructing the hotel at Ensenada, he 
created a Mexican corporation and, of 
course, operated under Mexican law. 
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For 5 years, under the Dempsey 
management, the hotel operated suc- 
successfully, attracting especially large 
numbers of celebrities from the Cali- 
fornia motion picture colonies. Taking 
advantage of intricacies of Mexican law, 
efforts were made to deprive the absentee 
American owner, Mr. Utley, of his rights. 
Agreements and counteragreements 
were signed, following a pattern that 
would make a movie scenario in itself. 

Mr. Utley's difficulties were not 
brought into the open until, through the 
instrumentality of Cardenas & Gomez 
Mont, the leading law firm of Mexico 
City, an action was brought in the 
Supreme Court of Lower California. 

Both President Cortines and Attorney 
General Franco Sodi followed the case 
with the utmost interest, feeling that the 
reputation of Mexico for fair dealing 
toward foreign investors was at stake. 
The court, after hearing all sides, ruled 
that “deceitful means” had been employ- 
ed in the challenge to Mr. Utley’s prop- 
erty rights and Judge Celestino Perz y 
Perez now has signed the order which 
finally restores the property to Mr, 
Utley. 

The 200-room hotel, beautifully locat- 
ed on the beach plaza at Ensenada, will 
resume operation under the name of the 
Riviera Pacifico. Ensenada was selected 
as one of the especially desirable sites on 
the Lower California coast about 400 
years ago when a mission was established 
there. This was part of the chain of 
missions extending from San Jose del 
Cabo at the very toe of the long penin- 
sula of Lower California all the way 
northward along El Camino Rial. San 
Diego, San Bernardino, San Capistrano 
and other long famous missions were 
part of the chain, the northernmost be- 
ing San Francisco. 

For the property of an American 
citizen at so desirable and famous a place 
to become involved in what appeared to 
be unfair legalistic practices, was dis- 
pleasing to President Cortines and the 
Mexican administration. The outcome 
is regarded as a guaranty of continuing 
fair treatment of all foreign investors. 


A Bill To Amend the Peanut Marketing 
Quota Provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as Amended, 
for the Purpose of Eliminating Green 
Peanuts Therefrom, and for Other 
Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced into the House a bill 


to amend the peanut marketing quota 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
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ment Act of 1938, as amonded, for the 
purpose of eliminating green peanuts 
therefrom, and for other purposes. 

This bill, if approved by this Congress, 
will mean the salvation of what is almost 
exclusively a southern agricultural oc- 
cupation and a traditional food pleasure 
in that land. The green peanut—en- 
tirely different from the familiar roasted 
peanut the distinguished gentlemen all 
know—is considered a delicacy in the 
South and is boiled to be eaten between 
meals or is served as a vegetable with 
meals. This product, which does not 
compete with the regularly harvested 
and roasted peanut, is produced on small 
plots by individual farmers and reaped 
by hand. It is not a highly profitable 
crop and generally produced by family 
farm groups because of the labor in- 
volved. 

In Hillsborough, Pasco, and Hernando 
Counties, main producers in the First 
District, under present regulations re- 
stricting all peanut acreage it is not pos- 
sible to raise enough of the green pea- 
nuts to supply the local markets, and 
they suffer unjust restrictions and penal- 
ties under present law. To offer relief 
to this situation and to permit growing 
of a salable and desired product my bill 
would eliminate these restrictions. My 
constituents ask no subsidy in any way. 

Since evidence has been presented to 
the Department of Agriculture that the 
operation of the present act was restric- 
tive and unjustly placed a penalty on 
these farmers producing green peanuts, 
my bill would also provide for return of 
penalties assessed against them during 
the years 1954, 1955, and 1956. This will 
amount to a return of only a small sum 
of money assessed as fines and wholly 
due to the presently recognized inequity. 

I hope that the Members of Congress 
will agree with my efforts to offer relief 
to a small but important segment of 
the economy of my district. I further 
ask that this action be taken in order 
that we may preserve a traditional pleas- 
ure in the South. My bill is presented 
after full study at my request by the 
Department of Agriculture. It is proper 
and worthy legislation by which this 
Congress can be of service to the people 
of a great State. 


Results of Poll Taken in Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently mailed about 20,000 question- 
naires to a list of residents in my Con- 
gressional district whose names were se- 
lected at random. They represented a 
good cross section of the people in my 
area. 
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The returns have exceeded my expec- 
tations. There has been a 15-percent re- 
turn to date, and the completed ques- 
tionnaires are still pouring in, 

I am sure that Members of Congress 
will be interested in the views of my con- 
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stituents and for that reason am insert- 
ing the percentages of the current tabu- 
lation of the answers in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. When all the question- 
naires are returned I shall tabulate the 
complete results. The current tabula- 
tion follows: 
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Lives or Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, are we 
building our new highways for the safety 
and enjoyment of the public or for ex- 
ploitation by private greed? Shall we 
make them safe and give the people an 
opportunity to see America first? Or 
shall we erect billboard canyons and 
ribbon slums, hemmed in with blatant 
advertisements of pink pills for pale 
people and 57 kinds of beer, inter- 
spersed with pinboard carnivals and hot- 
dog stands? 

The question involves not only the 
safety of the individual but the safety 
of the Nation. Rear Adm. Neill Phil- 
lips testified before a Congressional com- 
mittee that the restriction of billboards 
along our superhighways is necessary for 
national defense. He testified that re- 
striction of billboards along the super- 
highways is necessary for national 
defense. 

He said billboards would impede 
movement of troops and refugees in 
emergencies and interfere with  direc- 
tional signs vitally important in civil de- 
fense operations. He contended that 
billboards would distract drivers and 
present fire and splinter hazards to civil 
defense. 

Referring to arguments that billboards 
would stimulate business, he said: 

I just don't believe that the voters of 
America can be made to believe that it is 


good for the national economy to squander 
millions of dollars to deface our country 


with a hideous rash of billboards along the 
network of our new superhighways. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch said edi- 
torially in its issue of March 29, 1957: 
Beauty, Nor SAFETY, THE ISSUE 

A great many people must respond favor- 
ably to the idea that the new interstate high- 
ways should be protected against the com- 
mercial exploitation that has turned many 
existing highways into rural slums. 

We reach that conclusion because the out- 
door advertising industry has begun to fight 
back. It sponsored a study at Iowa State 
College which concluded that billboards 
along highways have some slightly beneficial 
effects in that they keep drivers from 
succumbing to highway hypnosis. Another 


-paper based on research in Iowa and Michi- 


gan concludes that there is no significant 
relationship between outdoor advertising 
signs and highway accidents, and that the 
evidence, if any, is slightly in favor of signs 
as a safety measure. 

These conclusions are tenuous enough to 
warrant being ignored, but we do not expect 
the billboard people to ignore them. 

Actually the safety issue is not the basic 
one. The new highways should be protected 
from commercial exploitation because the 
motorist is entitled to see some natural 
beauty just for the fun of it—or the good of 
his soul. And there are other ways of com- 
bating highway hypnosis than obscuring the 
view with signs. 


And the Washington Star on March 
30, 1957, said: 


ROADSIDE EYESORES 


The movement to safeguard the proposed 
41,000-mile Interstate Highway System from 
roadside eyesores of the type so familiar to 
travelers on United States Route 1 is worthy 
of public support—although the movement 
is a bit belated. It would have been better 
if some statement of policy, at the least, had 
been included in the 1956 Federal Highway 
Act which authorized the network. For it is 
evident that a strong fight will be waged by 
commercial signboard and other interests to 
make the most of the new roadside locations 
opened up by the huge highway program. 

The law's deficiency was brought to public 
attention last December by Robert Moses, 
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New York's park chief, in a Harper's article. 
He wrote that the new expressways would be 
“all left exposed to an indiscriminate mush- 
room growth of ugly filling stations, hotdog 
stands, and all the other familar roadside 
eyesores.” He warned that “if the billions 
of public investment * * * are to be pro- 
tected and the value of our scenery and 
natural assets is to be preserved, steps to 
prevent the onslaught of commercial ad- 
vertising must be taken before construction 
gets under way.” Since then several bills 
have been introduced calling for varying de- 
gress of Federal control of roadside deface- 
ment—either by the setting of standards 
voluntarily to be enforced by the States or 
by the withholding of Federal funds for non- 
compliance with the standards, Hearings 
on some of these proposals are being held 
this week. 

We hope that some reasonable method of 
control can be worked out, so that the new 
vistas of natural scenery through which the 
new highways will run will not be desecrated 
as some of our older highways have been. 


We have at the gates of Washington 
one of the most convincing demonstra- 
tions that could be made. Driving out 
of the city on Highway No. 1 we find an 
arterial highway so blinded by obscuring 
billboards—although it has not yet 
reached its ultimate nuisance poten- 
tial—such a discordant riot of gaudy 
billboard excesses as to completely hide 
one of the most beautiful countrysides 
to be found in historic Virginia. 

On the other hand, entering the city 
from the same direction is the famed 
Shirley Highway from which the reckless 
dollar-crazed exploiters have been ex- 
cluded and which is a delight to the eye 
of the tired city dweller who enjoys a 
Virginia landscape of surpassing beauty, 
uncontaminated and unspoiled by the 
blare and glare of vandal billboards. 

Drive over these two highways and 
take your choice. 


At Least There Is Some Hope in the 
Cyprus Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 2, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the text of a state- 
ment which I issued on March 29 upon 
learning of arrangements for the release 
of Archbishop Makarios who had been 
imprisoned in the Seychelles Islands: 


Marcu 29, 1957.—It is very gratifying to 
note that arrangements have been made for 
the release of Archbishop Makarios from his 
confinement in the Seychelles Islands and 
that the Government of the United Kingdom 
is prepared to adopt a more liberal and con- 
ciliatory policy toward the unfortunate peo- 
ple of Cyprus. 

More than 2 years ago I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 26 in the House of 
Representatives which called for vigorous 
and expeditious action to insure the appli- 
cability of the policy of self-determination 
of peoples in the case of the Island of Cyprus 
and urged that the United Nations take the 
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lead in dealing with the Cyprus problem. 
Had action along the lines called for by this 
resolution been taken by the United Nations 
at that time, I am sure that much bloodshed 
and suffering might have been avoided. 
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I am well aware that the release of Arch- 
bishop Makarios from confinement does not 
solve the Cyprus problem. The hatreds and 
bitterness which have been engendered dur- 
ing recent years will make any satisfactory 
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solution difficult. Nevertheless, I am hopeful 
that a turning point has been reached, and 
I am sure that the United States stands ready 
to use its good offices and render assistance 
whenever an opportunity arises, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal and ever-blessed God, may we 
now be of one mind with all who seek 
Thee; of one heart with all who love 
Thee; of one fellowship with all who wor- 
ship Thee in spirit and in truth; of.one 
purpose with all who serve Thee in faith- 
fulness and joy. 

Help us to believe and feel that Thou 
art our light in times of darkness; our 
strength in days of struggle and weak- 
ness; our companion and consolation in 
hours of bitter loneliness and deepest 
sorrow. 

Grant that in these days of confusion 
and tension, the hard facts and harsh 
experiences of life may not break our 
hearts and blast our faith. 

Hear us in the name of Him who, being 
Lord of all, was willing for our sakes to 
become the servant of all. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


- MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, 


AMENDING CONSTITUTION SO AS TO 
LIMIT FEDERAL TAXING POWER 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, about 2 weeks 
ago, the last of the required two-thirds 
of the States ratified a resolution calling 
on Congress to order a constitutional 
convention for the purpose of amending 
our Constitution so as to limit our Fed- 
eral taxing power. 

This request for a constitutional con- 
vention cannot be treated too lightly. 
In view of the present rebellious temper 
of the American taxpayers, I am certain 
that a strong demand will be made in- 
sisting on a tax-ceiling amendment. 
And I assure the Members of this Con- 
gress that once such an amendment is 
proposed, speedy ratification by the re- 
quired three-fourths of the States will 
follow. 

Therefore, this recent legislative action 
by the 32d State raises a very serious 
and important question which requires 
an immediate answer. 

If Congress considers itself legally 
bound to call such a convention, which 


I believe it is under article V of the Con- 
stitution, and such an amendment should 
be adopted by three-fourths of the 
States, which I also believe will happen, 
then, how will the Government make up 
its revenue losses? 

The solution to this problem lies with- 
in reach of the Members of this Con- 
gress. The immediate consideration and 
enactment of my bill, H. R. 3520, will 
help solve this disturbing problem. My 
bill will not only establish a national 
lottery, regulated, supervised, and con- 
trolled by our Federal Government, but 
it will bring into our Treasury $10 billion. 
This tremendous new revenue which is 
waiting to be legally tapped will re- 
plenish most of the losses that will be 
sustained by reason of a limitation on 
our taxing powers. 

The Members of this Congress cannot 
afford to wait until we are compelled to 
accept this mandate from the American 
taxpayers. Failure to act now can only 
place us in a precarious position. I im- 
plore the Members of this Congress not 
to ignore this situation. Delay can only 
result in placing this Government in a 
sad state of affairs. 

Now is the time for us to exercise wise 
judgment by giving serious and immedi- 
ate attention to my proposal for a na- 
tional lottery. I urge this Congress to 
act now before it is too late. 


REDUCE THE BUDGET 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
highly pleased to be getting so many let- 
ters from folks back home asking me to 
do everything possible to reduce the 
budget. I really appreciated these let- 
ters, Mr. Speaker, for I, too, am con- 
cerned and I quote from my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp made on the 
floor of Congress on January 22, 1957: 

This enormous budget worries all of us. 
I feel when our income is at its highest, 
that is the time to pay on our debt. 


May I repeat what I have often said: 

We will continue to have good govern- 
ment at all levels just so long as citizens 
maintain an active interest in all the affairs 
of government, 


I recognize it is difficult to cut ex- 
penses when we get so many letters from 
our people requesting Federal funds for 
better schools, better roads, better hos- 
pitals, more and greater benefits from 
social security and other departments 
of assistance. Possibly they are right in 
their requests, Mr. Speaker, but when 
we have a budget that costs at the rate 
of $416 for every man, woman, and child 
in the United States, it is time for us to 
stop, look, and listen. 


There are many places where the 
budget can be cut. I believe it is time, 
and in my opinion, long past due to 
greatly reduce, even completely cut out, 
the giveaway program in the field of for- 
eign aid. As of this date we have re- 
duced various items of expenditures in 
an amount equal to approximately three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. I have 
talked to many department heads who 
have had their respective budgets cut 
and they have assured me that every 
effort will be made to give efficiency of 
operation. However, there are a great 
many people who do not seem to realize 
there is no such thing as free money. 
We must remember that every dollar 
We spend must be taken from the pockets 
of the taxpayer. In my opinion, Mr. 
Speaker, it is time we clean house, put 
a stop to these new bureaus; yes, even 
some of the new committees that have 
been established in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the United 
States. We cannot ask other bureaus to 
cut expenses unless we are willing to do 
likewise. The philosophy of tax and tax, 
and spend and spend, if carried on, will 
mean the downfall of this great Re- 
public. 

Higher taxes mean less take-home pay. 


ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOP- 
ERATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC, NO. 146) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Secretary of Commerce is sub- 
mitting for consideration by the Con- 
gress legislation to authorize United 
States membership in the Orgunization 
for Trade Cooperation. 

I urge its favorable consideration. 

The advantages to the United States 
of membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation are compelling. It 
would open the way to major benefits 
for American trade by providing day-to- 
day review and consultation on adminis- 
tration of our trade agreements. It 
would provide machinery for closer su- 
pervision and protection of the assur- 
ances contained in those agreements 
against discriminatory treatment of 
American exports, and thus increase the 
benefits we receive from those agree- 
ments. It would enable us more effec- 
tively to encourage the opening of new 
opportunities for our exports to com- 
pete in the world market on their com- 
mercial merit. 

Foreign trade is a major economic 
activity in the United States. In 1956 
our merchandise exports, excluding 
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goods shipped under military assistance 
programs, amounted to over $17 billion. 
They constituted a greater proportion 
of our gross national product than the 
value of all nonfarm residential con- 
struction last year. In the field of agri- 
culture alone exports provide the mar- 
ket for the product of about 40 million 
acres of land. 

Because exports take only part of the 
production of most of our industries and 
farms, and because they move through 
so many stages of processing and han- 
dling on their way to foreign markets, 
we frequently overlook their importance. 
But they are vital to the welfare of our 
agriculture, labor, and industry. 

America’s foreign trade has grown 
rapidly under our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program. This program has been 
in effect for more than 20 years, but 
since 1946 its principal vehicle has been 
a multilateral agreement known as the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, signed by all the major trading 
nations of the world. 

That agreement gives to the United 
States important tariff and other con- 
cessions, but some of the benefits of these 
concessions to our export trade have 
been offset by such measures as quotas, 
licenses, and exchange restrictions. 
These measures have under various cir- 
cumstances had the effect of discrim- 
inating against United States exports, 
and limiting the benefits of tariff con- 
cessions which we received under the 
general agreement. 

The general agreement provides for 
the orderly elimination of this discrim- 
ination against our trade, but, because 
of inadequate machinery for administra- 
tion, these provisions have not been 
fully effective. 

The Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion, by making possible more business- 
like administration of those provisions 
of the general agreement, will help to 
make our trade agreements more fully 
effective and assist us in expanding our 
markets abroad for United States prod- 
ucts. At the present time, adminis- 
tration of the general agreement is 
-limited by the fact that the signatories 
meet only intermittently. 

In my message of April 14, 1955, I 
reviewed the evolution of the general 
agreement and the developments which 
led to the proposal for an organization 
for trade cooperation. That message 
was followed by exhaustive hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives and in 
April 1956 that committee approved a 
bill to authorize United States member- 
ship in the proposed organization. 

In reporting last year's bill the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means inserted a 
number of constructive amendments to 
assure that participation by the United 
States in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation would relate solely to mat- 
ters pertaining to international trade 
and that safeguards for domestic pro- 
ducers contained in our present trade 
legislation would be maintained unim- 
paired. These amendments have been 
strengthened and included in this year’s 
bill. 

The proposal being submitted by the 
Secretary of Commerce contains two 
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new features not found in the bill ap- 
proved by the Committee on Ways and 
Means last year. These are designed to 
provide further safeguards to insure that 
United States participation in the pro- 
posed Organization will be responsive to 
the problems and needs of American 
agriculture, labor, and industry. The 
first is a provision to create an advisory 
committee consisting of representatives 
of American labor, industry, agriculture, 
and the public to advise and consult with 
the United States chief representative 
on matters coming before the Organi- 
zation. The second is a provision under 
which the United States chief repre- 
sentative would make ar annual report 
to the President for transmittal to the 
Congress concerning the effect of the 
activities of the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation on American labor, indus- 
try, and agriculture. 

In addition, the proposal contains pro- 
visions further clarifying the substantive 
safeguards already endorsed by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means by explicitly 
stating that its enactment will not au- 
thorize, directly or indirectly, any fur- 
ther tariff reduction or other tariff con- 
cession by the United States not else- 
where authorized by the Congress. 

The recent development of proposals 
for a common market and free-trade 
area place Western Europe on the 
threshold of a great new movement to- 
ward economic integration. The OTC 
will help to assure that this movement 
will develop in ways beneficial to our 
trade and that of other free countries, 
avoiding the danger that regional trade 
arrangement’ will lead to new barriers 
and discriminations against our exports. 

To achieve our objectives, it is essen- 
tial that the United States chief repre- 
sentative to the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation be a person of wide experi- 
ence in practical business matters, and 
that the members of the advisory com- 
mittee likewise have had practical ex- 
perience in their respective fields. I 
intend to appoint the Secretary of Com- 
merce as chairman of the advisory 
committee. 

The foreign-trade policies of the 
United States are based upon our recip- 
rocal-trade legislation and the agree- 
ments that have been negotiated under 
it. Until we establish the best possible 
machinery for administration of these 
agreements, we are needlessly failing to 
obtain their maximum possible benefits 
for American labor, industry, and agri- 
culture. With membership in the pro- 
posed OTC we will be in the strongest 
possible position to achieve the full 
benefits that these agreements afford. 

I recommend the early enactment of 
this proposal. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

The WHITE HOUSE, April 3, 1957. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a eall of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 36] 

Anderson, Cretella Gregory 

Mont. Davis, Tenn. Holtzman 
Andresen, Dawson, Ill. Kelley, Pa. 

August H. Dies Norrell 
Aspinall Eberharter Powell 
Blitch Engle Prouty 
Bowler Fallon Reece, Tenn. 
Celler Green, Pa. Thomson, Wyo. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 411 
Members have answered to their names, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES, 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6287) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6287, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, there was pending 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Fisuer]. With- 
out objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 25, strike out line 1 through 
line 4. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with regret that 
I must rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment that has been introduced by my 
friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. FISHER]. First, I want to 
commend the subcommittee on the fine 
work that it has done in the preparation 
of this bill, and also the fine work that 
is being done by so many of the Members 
who, just as I am, are interested in show- 
ing and practicing some economy in our 
Government. But always there is the 
recurring and ever-present problem of 
where we are to economize; how much 
and where shall we make these cuts. 

Now, I wonder if it would not be well 
to look briefiy at this program of water- 
pollution control and see if this is really 
a wise area to affect economies. Let us 
see just how this program works and 
what it does. 

So many of us are apt to think of the 
program as being just another Federal 
giveaway; as a program where some offi- 
cials of the Federal Government decide 
it would be a nice thing to build a sew- 
age-disposal plant out at Timbuktu or 
somewhere, and then they go out there 
and they build a fine new sewage-dis- 
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posal plant. That is not the program we 
have under consideration here today. 

This program is a participation pro- 
gram in which the Federal Government, 
afer careful scrutiny on the part of local 
and State authorities, will come in under 
proper conditions and participate finan- 
cially up to 30 percent or $250,000, which- 
ever is less, in effectuating needed water- 
pollution controls. The appropriation is 
allocated to the individual States, and 
the local authorities decide upon the 
merit of the projects. 

Now, what does this amount to? It 
is simply that the health authorities at 
State level must approve these projects. 
The projects under this program must 
meet certain criteria, an important one 
of which is the Federal impaction prob- 
lem caused by our national defense in- 
stallations in particular areas. 

Now, I heard the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana yesterday in his very 
able presentation in support of this 
amendment say that “This is indeed a 
meritorious program, but like so many 
of these programs we are going to have 
to postpone it to another day, when the 
burdens of national defense are not so 
great upon us.” I, of course, can appre- 
ciate this viewpoint, but I feel that it is 
not applicable in this particular instance 
because, first, this program directly af- 
fects national defense in many instances; 
and, secondly, because this program can- 
not be postponed until another day. 

Let me give you a brief example of a 
situation that happened to exist right 
in my congressional district. We have 
one of the largest naval air-training sta- 
tions in the world located on a peninsula 
surrounded by Corpus Christi Bay on 
one side, Laguna Madre on another, and 
a little shallow backbay called Oso on 
the other side. Now on the opposite side 
of the Oso from this great naval station 
is a sewage-disposal plant called the Oso 
Bay Sewage Disposal Plant of the city 
of Corpus Christi. This plant has become 
overburdened because of the impaction 
of the area, partly caused by the naval 
air station, As a result there has been 
pumped hundreds of thousands of gal- 
lons of raw sewage into this Oso Bay, 
which in part includes the naval air 
station, causing a great threat to the 
health of all who lived and worked near- 
by. The Water Pollution Control Act 
is designed to help eliminate situations 
like this. The problem is just as simple 
and serious as this. The solution to this 
type of problem cannot wait until to- 
morrow. When we have a sewage plant 
and it becomes overburdened, the sewage 
must go in a raw state into the bay or 
river into which it drains, and when the 
sewage mains become overburdened, they 
simply will not carry any more and the 
commodes back up. And thus we have 
a situation that causes an extremely 
serious health problem not only to civil- 
ians, but to the military personnel in the 
adjacent areas. 

It is well enough to talk of putting off 
a solution to this problem until a future 
date, but the problem is with us today. 
It was with us yesterday and it will be 
with us tomorrow and the days follow- 
ing. This problem cannot be put off 
until tomorrow, unless this distinguished 
body feels that it can legislate such a 
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radical alteration of human phenomena 
that we will no longer have a need for 
sewage disposal plants. The menacing 
Situation which I have described existing 
in the area near the Naval Air Station 
in Corpus Christi is repeated in many 
other areas throughout the 14th Con- 
gressional District of Texas and is 
directly traceable to the unusual impac- 
tion caused by the location of military 
installations in the area. 

It is indeed unreasonable for this 
Congress or for the Federal Government 
to expect our cities and our towns to be 
able to handle the added burden of 
sewage disposal and other matters that 
are caused by the presence of our mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents in 
ever-increasing numbers. The 30-per- 
cent Federal participation in the solu- 
tion of this problem is certainly little 
enough for the Federal Government to 
pay as its part of the share of protect- 
ing the health and the well-being of the 
military personnel and the civilians who 
live in these polluted areas. We have 
many fine cities in the 14th Congres- 
sional District of Texas and many other 
places in the United States who are in- 
deed proud to have in their community 
the military personnel of this country, 
but who, nonetheless, are in vital need of 
the 30-percent Federal assistance in 
matters of water pollution control in 
order that they can assure the health 
of the people in their communities and 
in their vicinities. 

I have in my district the city of New 
Braunfels, whose application for $75,000 
was approved on March 28. I have with- 
in my district the city of Mathis whose 
application for $31,500 was approved 
March 27. I-have on application the city 
of Corpus Christi for $250,000; the city 
of Beeville for $84,300; and the city of 
Poteet for $21,150. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to bring 
to the attention of this distinguished 
body that these good, hard-working peo- 
ple are not asking the Federal Govern- 
ment to come down and build these pub- 
lic facilities for them, but are actually 
asking the Federal Government merely 
to participate to the extent of its obli- 
gation to the people who are in this area. 

Bear in mind that these cities are put- 
ting up more than 70 percent of the total 
cost of these projects, and the Federal 
Government’s participation is not, and 
cannot under the law, exceed 30 percent. 
If there ever was an area where the Fed- 
eral Government not only has a right, 
but a direct responsibility to participate 
in assisting in the protection of the 
health of the people of a community, it 
is in those areas where there is intense 
Federal impaction that makes it impos- 
sible for the local interests to carry the 
burden without assistance. 

In conclusion then, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that the Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act is one of the most im- 
portant matters affecting public health 
that will come before this body; that it 
has an extremely important and direct 
defense aspect; and that it is designed 
to correct problems which exist today, 
the solution of which cannot be put off to 
a future day. 

I therefore respectfully submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that this distinguished body 
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should give careful consideration to this 
most serious problem confronting the 
public health of this Nation, and as long 
as this Government is sending billions of 
dollars overseas to protect the health and 
welfare of foreigners on foreign soil, 
that we do not practice the unwise and 
foolish economy of depriving our own 
people at home of this public-health pro- 
tection. It would indeed be a disgrace 
for us to strike from the appropriations 
bill this sum of money which is used for 
the Federal Government to pay its share 
of the responsibility to its people, when, 
at the same time, in the President's 
budget is contained more than $4 billion 
designated to go overseas for the use of 
the people on foreign shores. 

Again, I desire to commend those 
Members who, like myself, are interested 
in economizing in our governmental op- 
erations, but I would caution that we be 
wise in our economies, just as we should 
be wise in our expenditures, and let us 
do nothing that is going to endanger the 
public health of this Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Younc] has 
expired. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MORANO, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to see 
if I can find out from the chairman of 
the subcommittee how many rolicalls he 
expects to ask for and on which amend- 
ments. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Up to this time we 
expect to have eight rollcalls on amend- 
ments that have been adopted. 

Mr. MORANO. Does the gentleman 
expect to ask for those rollcalls? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Those amendments 
have already been adopted. The num- 
ber of additional rollcalls will depend 
upon the additional amendments that 
are adopted while we are in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The pending one 
is an example. If this amendment is 
adopted, we will have a rollcall on that. 

Mr. MORANO. Would the gentleman 
tell us what the amendments are, what 
the issues are? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The first amendment 
on which we will have a rollcall would 
be the Smith amendment, which cut 
the amount for the Solicitor’s Office in 
the Department of Labor. 

The second is the Budge amendment 
which cut the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights Division. 

The third would be the Smith amend- 
ment cutting the Bureau of Employment 
Security, Salaries and Expenses, which 
money does not come out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

The fourth would be the so-called 
Murray amendment which cut the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The fifth would be the Andersen 
amendment which cut the Women’s 
Bureau. 

The sixth would be the Hébert amend- 
ment which cut the Wage and Hour 
Division, 
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The seventh would be the so-called 
Jonas amendment which cut the appro- 
priation for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

The eighth is the so-called Dorn 
amendment that was adopted on yester- 
day, cutting salaries for the Office of 
Education. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman does 
not intend to ask for a rollcall on the 
amendment which struck out the $200,- 
000 for the President’s Committee? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; because of the 
lack of interest shown yesterday. If 
anyone else desires to ask for a rollcall, 
that is perfectly satisfactory to me. I 
would be glad to help the gentleman get 
a rolicall on any of them. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the gentle- 


an. 
ered FOGARTY. Would the gentle- 
man yield to me for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. MORANO. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes, the last 3 minutes 
to be reserved to the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, by a strenu- 
ous effort yesterday I restrained myself 
all day long, and I would like to have 
5 minutes today. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret to find myself 
in opposition to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER] who of- 
fered this amendment. But certainly I 
think this represents, if approved, the 
death of a very fine program, one in 
which the Members of this House were 
very much interested as recently as some 
9 months ago. Yesterday, during the 
debate, a number of times I thought it 
would have been appropriate had the 
Sons of the Pioneers been available here 
to give us a rendition of the song, Cool, 
Clear Water, because we heard a lot of 
talk yesterday about cool, clear water. 
I think all of us are in agreement that 
it is the most vital and essential natural 
resource we possess. 

One of the principal reasons for my 
asking for this time, though, was to 
clarify the position of some of us in 
California with reference to the construc- 
tion of Federal projects. My friend and 
colleague from California [Mr. SCUDDER] 
in answer to a question by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] 
yesterday afternoon seemed to feel that 
we in California would have been better 
off had we not had the advantages of a 
number of those projects. I for one 
must vigorously disagree with my col- 
league from California. 

At this time I want to express my deep 
appreciation and my thanks to all the 
Members of this House who from time to 
time have supported the construction, 
the authorization, and the appropriation 
of moneys for the development of those 
great projects which we enjoy in Cali- 
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fornia. It has contributed to the devel- 
opment of that great State and has made 
it possible today for us to pay in an 
amount of some 10 percent of the total 
Federal taxes collected in this country. 
They have paid for themselves tenfold. 
They are outstanding projects. I and the 
people I represent in the central part of 
California, in the San Joaquin Valley and 
in the Sacramento Valley, up and down 
that great State, are deeply appreciative 
of the fact that they were able under 
Federal legislation to enjoy the benefits 
we are so proud of there. 

Further, I should like to comment with 
reference to the idea of permitting the 
purchase by the State of California of 
those projects. It is my firm conviction 
that 80 to 90 percent of the people in that 
State would oppose such a program and 
certainly it would be my hope that no 
such proposal would ever come before 
this House. 

In the moment or two that remains to 
me I should like to call your attention to 
what I believe to be some reasons for the 
need for this $50 million appropriation 
called for in this appropriation bill. 
There has been a great shifting of the tax 
base. The municipalities today are 
squeezed for a tax base. We have school 
districts and we have other districts 
which are taxing the present base. Also, 
the shift of the tax to the Federal level 
has squeezed many of our States and the 
municipal groups to a position where 
they just no longer have a tax base suffi- 
cient to grant them the money necessary 
to do a lot of this work. 

Certainly I am in agreement that if 
and when the time ever comes that we 
at the Federal level can adjust our think- 
ing and begin to reduce in substantial 
measure a lot of these Federal taxes and 
return to the States and to the munici- 
palities and to the counties some of that 
tax base, then I think we shall be in a 
position to do a little better job at the 
local level than we are doing at present. 
But as long as the Federal Government 
is taking such a big bite out of the tax 
base, it becomes an impossibility for 
these municipalities to do the jobs they 
should do. : 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The Member from the Fourth District 
of Michigan should know something 
about pollution having lived for many 
years on the St. Joe River which origi- 
nates in Michigan and fiows down 
through a part of northwestern Indiana, 
then back up into Michigan and on into 
Lake Michigan at St. Joe and Benton 
Harbor. Also on the Kalamazoo where, 
if you will look at the October 1953 issue 
of Life, you will see acres and tons of 
dead fish, killed by pollution. 

The remarks of the chairman remind 
me of the statement in the Scriptures. 
This is the seventh day of debate. The 
Scriptures say that in 6 days the Lord 
made heaven and earth and all therein 
but on the seventh day the Lord rested. 
He evidently found the result of his la- 
bor to be good. It is just possible that 
if we strike the enacting clause of this 
bill and send it back to committee with 
recommendations, we may find our 6 
days labor better than what we now 
have before us. 
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Going back to the Kalamazoo River. 
It happens that a creek that empties into 
the Kalamazoo flows through a farm 
which it is my privilege to own. Down 
at the mouth of the creek—Dumont 
Creek, if you look at the October 1953 
issue of Life you will see where there is 
at least an acre and perhaps several 
acres of dead fish killed by pollution of 
the river. The city and the State will 
take care of that situation with any 
money for sewers. But this bill which 
is before us here, if I get it correct, is not 
one about pollution, it is about building 
sewers and who shall pay the cost there- 
of—indirectly, of course, it relates to 
pollution because all sewage tends in 
that direction. The people along the 
rivers have a remedy, a legal remedy, and 
it is adequate if enforced against the 
people who cause pollution. The peo- 
ple who live along the upper stretches 
of a river have no more right to pollute 
that water than I have to go to your 
home and throw a bucket, let us say, of 
swill—those who know about feeding 
pigs years ago know what swill is— 
and throw it through the back or even 
through the front door of your home. 
So that remedy is available. Another 
thing. We all recall that the Founding 
Fathers thought it was a good thing for 
this to be a government by the people. 
To reserve to the people and to the 
States all the authority not granted by 
the Constitution to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Here the Congress day after day 
and year after year surrenders, bit by bit, 
that sovereign power of the people and 
the State to the Federal Government. 

It is surprising and startling when the 
total result is considered that so many 
who profess allegiance, their whole al- 
legiance, to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution vote away the rights of the State, 
and ask the Federal Government to do 
something for them which they or the 
State should do. As the gentleman who 
just preceded me said, we heard a lot 
about pure water yesterday, especially 
from our Pennsylvania folks. When it 
was settled, the streams of Pennsylvania 
were some of the finest in the whole 
world—pure and cold water which we 
know is necessary to good health. How 
did the rivers get dirty and polluted? 
Only because the people who live along 
the banks of the river or use the river 
are themselves guilty of dirty practices. 
That seems to be a raw statement, but it 
is true; is it not? It is just the same as 
the case of our streets and our parks be- 
ing dirty because the folks are careless 
and throw their waste out and walk or 
drive along or away and leave it there. 
Or the cause is the greed of industry 
which dumps its waste into a clean 
stream. In Michigan, in my hometown, 
we built our own sewers. We had to 
issue long-term bonds. But we did it 
and never have we cried about it. 
Allegan is a small town with a popula- 
tion of about 5,000. In Grand Rapids, 
a large city just 40 miles away, they 
voted a bond issue. They sold the bonds, 
They had the money. But along came 
this legislation by the Federal Govern- 
ment. What did they do? They had 
the money. They put in a disposal 
plant—and then took the Federal 
money—and they put their own money 
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back in their pockets. Legislation of 
this kind tends to make the people sur- 
render their independence and become 
dependent upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. It makes weaklings of the peo- 
ple. As has been said so many, many 
times, Uncle Sam does not have a single 
dollar except as he gets it from the peo- 
ple. I see the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Bartey] shaking his head from side 
to side. But what has just been said is 
true. What we are doing is to redis- 
tribute tax dollars. Taking from those 
who are paying in the most, giving a part 
to those States and those communities 
which pay in less or plead poverty. That 
is what we are doing here in almost every 
session. I cannot quite understand why, 
if we believe the States should retain 
their power and if we want independence 
in our local communities, we should not 
take cere of our own sewerage problems, 
keep our own supply of water pure—if 
that is what we want, and apparently 
we do. Why should we not invoke the 
laws that are already on the books in 
every State against those who cause our 
rivers to be polluted? 

The only possible answer I can see is 
that the communities think they do not 
have the money or are so limited in in- 
dependence, in thrift, in willingness to 
earn their own money and spend it their 
own way—that they want someone else 
to carry them along—not willing to walk 
on their own feet. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman 
think that the residents of Radford, Va., 
and Harrisburg, Va., which are large 
communities and have big industries, 
have the right to pollute 120 miles of the 
New River? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course they have 
not, and there is a remedy for it, of course 
there is. There is nothing in the record 
to show they cannot clean up their own 
rivers. Surely they are not dependent 
upon, do not want other States to carry 
their burden. The people of the Vir- 
ginias are a proud, independent people. 
I doubt they want the dollars of Michi- 
gan people to pay for the disposal of their 
waste and garbage. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 10 minutes past 1, 
the last 3 minutes to be reserved to the 
Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will read 
the names of those gentlemen who are 
standing indicating they wish to speak 
on the amendment: Messrs. FOGARTY, 
BYRNES of Wisconsin, Denton, GAVIN, 
BAILEY, HIESTAND, and DURHAM. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is it not against 
the rules of the House for a Member to 
speak more than once on an amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
wishes to challenge any Member the 
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Chair will rule at the time the question 
is raised. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I was wonder- 
ing if the Chair had any responsibility 
in the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule 
on any point of order at the time it is 
made. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, evidently 
the gentleman was referring to me. I 
do not want to cause him any concern. 
He has been very patient in listening 
to what I have had to say. My position 
on this matter is well known. I will 
withdraw my name if that will make 
the gentleman a little easier. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to transfer my time 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I think it would aid every 
Member of this House if he will get a 
copy of Public Law 660, the Water Pol- 
lution and Control Act. He will find that 
the general objectives and general op- 
erations of the Federal Government in 
the field of stream pollution are covered 
by that act. 

This amendment does not repeal that 
law, it simply relates to but one section 
of it, section 6. 

We have heard a lot of talk about the 
need to clean up our streams. With that 
objective I am in full agreement, but this 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, does not in 
and of itself clean up one single stream; 
there is no control aspect in this particu- 
lar section 6 of the Water Pollution Act 
which is affected by this amendment. 

From the speeches we have heard, one 
would think the Federal Government 
was not doing anything in the field of 
research, development, promotion, or 
control of pollution. The fact is, how- 
ever, we are, if you will just read at the 
bottom of page 24 of the appropriation 
bill that is before us you will find that we 
are appropriating over $12,500,000 for 
these particular purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, the provision we are 
here discussing does not control pollu- 
tion. Simply stated all it does is to get 
the Federal Government involved in a 
purely municipal function. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am 
sorry, I have just 3 minutes. It does not 
say that any particular community will 
get money. Some Members feel that 
we have made a commitment. Read the 
public law. We make no commitment 
to any specific community. We do not 
say that every community that wants 
to build a sewer treatment plant or sew- 
age disposal plant shall get money out of 
this bill. There are conditions and re- 
quirements. Even if a community can 
meet all those conditions and require- 
ments there is no definite promise it will 
receive any part of this $50 million. It 
is interesting to hear the gentleman 
from California contend that the munic- 
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ipalities are in need. I suppose no 
community has all the funds it would 
like, but if they are in need in connec- 
tion with this matter I suppose they are 
in need so far as all other municipal 
facilities are concerned. What justifi- 
cation have we at this time to provide 
aid for this particular municipal func- 
tion? If he is going to rest his case on 
the question of need, I think the gentle- 
man better go and do a little studying on 
what the financial situation of the Fed- 
eral Government is and compare that 
with the situation in the States and the 
municipalities. He will certainly find 
that from the standpoint of need, the 
greatest need is to reduce the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government and 
provide some relief from Federal taxes. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, the re- 
tention of this item in the pending ap- 
propriation bill is vital to my State of 
West Virginia where we have spent a 
tremendous amount of money in correct- 
ing pollution coming from the operation 
of mines. We have legislation prevent- 
ing the building of any new industrial 
plants. We are forcing the plants that 
are there and that have been there for 
years to comply with our State laws re- 
quiring the installation of sewage treat- 
ment facilities. 

The worst problem we have comes 
from the unrestricted flow of sewage 
from municipalities into streams that 
fiow into the State of West Virginia. 
Let me ask: Why should West Virginia 
be imposed upon by the sister State of 
Virginia? They have sewage along the 
New River, they have cities, they have 
industrial plants that pollute over a 
hundred miles of the New River before 
it ever reaches the State of West Vir- 
ginia. 

You heard a gentleman say that we al- 
ready have all the law that is necessary. 
I was in Congress when that river com- 
pact legislation was passed. I opposed 
it. Little has been accomplished to- 
ward taking care of the national pollu- 
tion of our streams through that law. 
No better illustration need be given than 
reference to the Potomac River com- 
pact. You have seen the statements in 
the newspapers that they have not ac- 
complished anything so far as that situ- 
ation is concerned. 

I sincerely hope that the pending 
amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last few years 
we here in the United States have 
reached the point where water in some 
sections is one of the most critical items 
in supply. For the development of our 
industries, water is a must. We could 
never have developed our great indus- 
trial empire if this country had not in- 
herited, so to speak, a great supply of 
pure water. 

As the population has grown through- 
out our fast-developing country, the 
needs have shifted from one section to 
the other. In some sections there is a 
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Jack of supply of water and in others 
there has been an oversupply. Also, we 
have built great hydroelectric dams for 
producing power, thus creating great 
wealth for the Nation. Federal funds 
have been expended rather freely in the 
Northwest and in the Tennessee Valley 
which have provided for those sections 
great economic growth and strength. 
On the east coast, from Maine to Florida, 
where the population is the densest and 
where the great industries of the country 
still remain to a large extent, and where 
the population has increased so rapidly, 
a great burden has been placed on our 
rivers and streams for the transporta- 
tion of sewage and industrial waste out to 
the sea. The load has become almost 
unbearable, resulting in a great loss of 
pure water. This section must depend 
on these rivers flowing to the Atlantic 
for its supply of drinking water and for 
all other purposes where water is needed. 
The beaches from Maine to Florida are 
also being damaged. 

All the States today have some body 
of law on the books against pollution of 
streams, and industry has been cooper- 
ating and trying to meet the required 
public health standards. But in my own 
particular section, of which I speak pri- 
marily, a small river flows through a 
highly industrialized section of three of 
my counties. Some of the communities 
there are one-mill village communities, 
several of them unincorporated. This 
stream supports or carries all the bur- 
den from the sewage plants for about 
300,000 people or more. This is for a 
distance of only about 30 miles. The mill 
people are able to build and to provide 
equipment to take care of their own 
problem, but the village people cannot 
support the type of sewage disposal that 
is required by the public health stand- 
ards unless they can secure help from 
some other source. 

Further down this river, people are 
dependent on it for drinking water. 
This means not just one community af- 
fected, but miles and miles downstream 
people are deprived of the use of this 
water for drinking purposes. This is the 
only river of any size, with any supply 
of water, which fiows throughout this 
section. It has become a critical situa- 
tion for us, and I think the same thing 
applies to many other communities. 

The Federal Government has author- 
ity over navigable streams. These little 
communities which have no authority to 
issue bonds are placed in a very bad 
position. I have enjoyed this stream 
as a boy and young man down through 
the years, but now it is almost impos- 
sible for a catfish to live in this river, 
which is known as Haw River. This is 
an Indian-name river, as the early set- 
tlers discovered who came in around 
1720. 

I have supported funds for water 
drought in the Southwest; I have sup- 
ported funds for water supply for the 
California desert; and I voted to build 
dams out of Federal funds to control 
the Mississippi, the Ohio, and other riv- 
ers from flooding people out; and I be- 
lieve at one time we went so far as to 
spend Federal funds to dig wells in the 
West. I can see that this is no different 
problem; it is just another problem of 
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the same type created by water and the 
necessary use of it by man. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Com- 
mittee votes down this amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair fecog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HIESTAND]. 

Mr. HIESTAND, Mr. Chairman, let us 
be clear in our minds just what this 
amendment does. All this amendment 
does is take out Government subsidies 
and grants for sewer installations and 
waste treatment works. That is all. It 
does not affect the purity of the water of 
our country. It does not even affect the 
curing of industrial wastes; not a bit. It 
just simply grants to the communities 
this money for waste treatment, for 
works construction. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I just want to say that 
I heartily endorse what the gentleman 
has said, because this morning again on 
two different occasions I made a check, 
and there is nothing to this story, in 
which some believe, that it has anything 
to do with water pollution. Those funds 
are still available. Water pollution will 
have its fair share of consideration. 
They will be cooperating with the States, 
but this has nothing to do with water 
pollution, which many in this House feel 
it does. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. It is important to realize that we 
have a $50 million possibility of saving 
funds. The grassroots is calling for say- 
ings. Here is a chance to do it. Many 
of you will be questioned, What did you 
do when it came to cutting the budget? 
Well, it may be truthfully said that some 
tried to cut, and probably you might 
claim some of the amendments were 
claimed to be penny wise and pound fool- 
ish, but here is a chance where you can 
tell your constituents you voted to make 
real savings. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
carries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
DENTON]. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly hope that this amendment is de- 
feated. The House decided very clearly 
a year ago that they wanted this law put 
into effect. This amendment simply re- 
peals the law that you passed last year. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I merely want to say to 
my friend from Illinois, when he talks 
about it having nothing to do with pol- 
lution, Do you mean to tell me when you 
build a sewage-disposal plant that it is 
not affecting pollution emptying into the 
streams? The pollution is now going into 
the rivers and streams. This legislation 
will encourage the people to build these 
sewage-disposal plants to eliminate the 
sewage being pumped into the streams. 
Certainly it has everything to do with 
stream pollution and clean waters. We 
have for years been polluting our streams, 
All this refuse and debris is going into 
the rivers, but when we build a sewage- 
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disposal plant it no longer goes into the 
rivers and it clears up waters. So do not 
say that this legislation has nothing to do 
with water pollution, because it does. 

Mr. DENTON. I just want to say in 
conclusion that we have a bill offered by 
the gentleman from California that 
would provide Government assistance in 
preventing air pollution. Why cannot we 
have a bill aimed at water pollution of 
our streams? 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, that water is one of our most 
important natural resources, I have long 
maintained. I agree that maintaining 
quality is just as important as providing 
quantity. That we have a water-pollu- 
tion problem stands uncontroverted. 

The question is, Do we solve that prob- 
lem by providing Federal aid at the rate 
of $50 million per year for 10 years? 

This appropriation cannot be justified 
on the basis of the inability of the local 
governments to finance the construction 
themselves. There is no showing that a 
single community cannot handle its own. 
Therefore, under the guiding principle 
that in what the States and local govern- 
ments can do for themselves, the Fed- 
eral Government ought not to interfere. 
This is not justified. 

Recognizing this, the proponents argue 
that this is required to provide the incen- 
tive to cause the local governments to 
meet the problem. As I recall the debate 
last year, the committee contended that 
an immediate investment of $7 billion 
was required to meet the present prob- 
lem. Increased usage of water will al- 
most double that figure in the next 10 
years, the period of the authorization, as 
shown by the Hoover Commission figures 
on water usage and, as I recall, found by 
the legislative committee. 

Our first year’s experience, according 
to the committee hearings and this de- 
bate, indicates that the Federal Govern- 
ment under the formula supplies about 
22 percent of the total cost. This would 
require a Federal contribution of $1,400 
million to provide the Federal share of 
the construction needed now and that 
much more to meet future requirements 
over the next 10 years. That would call 
for an annual appropriation of $280 
million per year for the next 10 years. 
This program and this appropriation 
calls for $50 million per year. Such a 
program will aggravate the problem, not 
solve it. We are saying to municipalities, 
sewer districts, and the States, Wait for a 
Federal grant, rather than saying to 
them, This is an urgent problem, face it, 
do it now. Other features of the Water 
Pollution Act are well conceived and, 
given a chance, in my opinion, will help 
to really solve the problem. For these 
reasons I voted for the motion to recom- 
mit last year and for passage of the bill. 
For the same reasons I urge that this 
amendment be adopted. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
LMr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, so 
many Members have just said what I 
was going to say. My very good friend, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DEN- 
TON], mentioned the fact that you and 
I or most of us voted for this legisla- 
tion 1 year ago in June of last year by 
a majority of some 50 votes. This House 
passed the legislation that you are ask- 
ing us to repeal now. 

Now; some Members of Congress find 
fault with the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for bringing in legislation on ap- 
propriation bills. That is something 
that I cannot justify and I never have. 
But you who are supporting this amend- 
ment are doing exactly that thing today; 
you are doing it in reverse. You are 
offering an amendment to strike out this 
entire amount of $50 million, and you 
are in effect repealing legislation that 
you voted for and that the President 
of the United States signed into law 
last July. 

Someone said that the administration 
is not for this. Well, this item is in the 
budget. The budget that we have be- 
fore us is the administration budget. 
It came from the White House. It has 
the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget. It must have had the approval 
of the President of the United States, 
or it would not be before us at this 
time. And, when my friend from Cali- 
fornia makes the statement, and the 
gentleman from Illinois who is on his 
feet now states that the construction 
of these plants has nothing to do with 
the cleaning up of the polluted waters 
of this country, they are just as wrong 
as wrong can be. The principal, thing 
that this program does is to stimulate 
the communities in building these sew- 
age-disposal plants. As a result, when 
these sewage-disposal plants are in oper- 
ation, it makes the streams clearer; it 
cleans up the waters. And beyond that 
there is the benefit that goes to the 
communities downstream. even more 
than it does to the communities which 
are building these particular sewage 
plants. 

Now, another statement was made 
about redtape here yesterday by the 
author of this amendment. This law 
was not passed until July 9 of last year. 
We have had only 9 months of operation 
up to this time. Nine hundred and ten 
applications have been received from 
every State in the Union and from each 
of the congressional districts that you 
and I represent. Two hundred and 
eighty-eight of those applications have 
already been processed. Twenty-five 
million dollars has been approved. And 
if we approve all the 910 applications it 
will mean $88 million, which is $38 mil- 
lion more than we have authorized un- 
der thislaw. If we vote for this amend- 
ment we will be making one of the sad- 
dest mistakes we have made on this ap- 
propriation bill because this is some- 
thing that is going to help every indi- 
vidual in our country. 

Those who appeared before our com- 
mittee in support of this appropriation 
were representatives of the Isaak Walton 
League, the Federation of Sewage and 
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Industrial Waste Associations, the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, the Wildlife 
Management Institute, and so forth. 
Every one of these organizations is 100 
percent behind this bill. I think it 
should be enacted into law and not re- 
pealed as this amendment will do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] has expired. All time has 
expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. FISHER and 
Mr. FOGARTY. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 162, 
noes 140. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan moves that the Committee do 
now rise, report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken, and that the bill be re- 
committed to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with instructions that it be reported 
back to the House within 5 days with amend- 
ments which will indicate the places and 
amounts in the budget where the committee 
believes, in view of the statements made in 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, that substantial reduc- 
tions may best be made and will meet the 
views of the House with the least curtail- 
ment of efficient administration by the De- 
partments affected. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order on the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In the interest of 
saving time, I am perfectly willing that 
the point of order should be ruled on 
now. Why wait 5 minutes or 10 minutes 
if it is out of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island care to be heard 
on the point of order? The Chair is 
ready to rule. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, as I 
remember the reading of the motion, 
there is matter of wording contained 
therein that is not permissible under the 
rules governing procedure in Committee 
of the Whole, but would be allowed under 
the rules of procedure in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan desire to be heard? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
I want to point out that there is a prece- 
dent for the motion and the rules cite a 
precedent where that motion has been 
held to be proper in the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not 
familiar with that precedent, but the 
rules of the House provide that certain 
language contained in the motion made 
by the gentleman from Michigan could 
be entertained in Committee of the 
Whole, but the balance of the motion 
would only be appropriate in the House. 
For that reason, the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a preferential motion, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the resolution back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken, 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
motion that was offered is based upon a 
precedent found in Cannon's Procedures, 
page 103, note 6, and Hind’s Precedents, 
page 117, section 2329, where Mr. Currier, 
chairman, said: 

The gentleman may move that the Com- 
mittee rise and report this bill to the House 
with the recommendation that it be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. A motion to recommit 
is in order in the House. It is in order in 
Committee of the Whole House to move that 
when the Committee rises it recommends to 
the House a recommitment of the bill. 


However, as a safeguard this second 
motion to rise and report the bill back to 
the House with a recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken is now 
offered. If the motion to strike the en- 
acting clause is adopted by the Commit- 
tee, the Committee will go back into the 
House and the same motion which the 
Chair has just ruled out of order in 
Committee will be in order in the House 
but it cannot there be offered until the 
disposal of any rollcall that has been de- 
manded on any amendment has been 
had. One of the President’s first and 
most enthusiastic supporters under date 
of March 31 printed an editorial in the 
Detroit, Mich., Free Press, the Chicago 
Daily News, and the Miami, Fla., and 
Akron, Ohio, papers and there wrote: 

I had hoped this week to get off the Presi- 
dent’s back. There is no satisfaction in dis- 
agreeing with a man for whom you have tre- 
mendous respect and affection, 

But when Ike derided attempts to cut his 
overstuffed budget as fatuous and foolish 
economy, it seemed that a few more words 
should be said on the subject. 


Mr. Chairman, the editorial will later 
be read. But this is the point. This is 
the seventh day of debate on this bill. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
H. Cart ANDERSEN] and the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] an- 
nounced there would be rollcalls on at 
least eight amendments. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There will be a roll- 
call on one more amendment now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That makes nine. 
Now, how many more rollealls will be 
asked by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN] I do not know. 
It is very evident from the way the de- 
bate has gone on in Committee that we 
will be here at least another day on the 
rollcall votes. 

Here we are now with the budget that 
the President sent up to us, cut by the 
Committee on Appropriations and then 
by this committee. After the budget was 
sent to us it is my understanding the 
President said that cuts could be made; 
that if desirable we should make them. 
Then the House, in its wisdom, or lack 
of it, sent that budget back to the Presi- 
dent with suggestions that he tell us 
where the cuts could be made with the 
least harm. 

The President very properly sent it 
back to us saying it was our business to 
make cuts where we thought they should 
be made. 
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The committee has made its sugges- 
tions as to where and in what amounts 
the reductions should be made. 

The gentleman in charge of the bill 
Mr. Fogarty], throughout the debate 
perhaps it may be said every day on every 
amendment—has charged that we are 
just walking up the hill only to walk 
down again. It was also said that by 
making certain reductions we were en- 
dangering the health and lives of our 
people. An appeal to passion and 
prejudice. 

This motion to recommit which will 
be offered in the House if adopted does 
this: Instead of sending the bill back to 
the President we send it back to the 
Committee on Appropriations for re- 
consideration, which is just exactly what 
the majority did when it was sent back to 
the President. Why should not the com- 
mittee take another look, come back with 
what the committee, having in mind the 
desire of the Members, has to suggest— 
not just the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Focarty]—oh, no, not his 
suggestions alone, but those of the full 
committee meeting again and having in 
mind the fact that practically everyone, 
including the President, by inference at 
least, says the budget should be cut. 

Why not come back with what might 
be termed a clean bill, perhaps the re- 
sult of compromise, certainly the result 
of more adequate, careful, comprehen- 
sive consideration. Then perhaps we 
could agree on what should be done in 
‘the interests of economy which is what 
the people want—what we say we want. 
Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. Just to pinpoint what 
the gentleman has said in view of the 
fact so many Members have suggested 
that the President should tell us where 
-cuts in the budget should be made I 
want to call attention to the statement 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
'TABER] put in the Recor yesterday com- 
ing from Secretary Folsom: 

Some of these programs, of course, were 
enacted last year without our specific recom- 
mendations and some of them went in over 
our objections. For example, on the water- 
pollution waste-treatment projects, we did 
not recommend an appropriation authoriza- 
tion to Congress and ‘that is a $50 million 
item. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man but I cannot yield further. The 
only purpose of asking that the bill be 
sent back to the committee is that we 
may have a better bill, a bill on which 
those who advocate economy can reach 
agreement; make the more sensible cuts 
do the least harm to each phase of the 
program, 

Tue Eprror’s NOTEBOOK—IKE FORSAKES CON- 
VICTIONS FOR THE PERILOUSLY UNSOUND 
(By John S. Knight) 

I had hoped this week to get off the Presi- 
dent's back. There's no satisfaction in 
disagreeing with a man for whom you have 
tremendous respect and affection, partic- 
ularly if he happens to be the President 
of the United States. 

Better to tell how the incredible Dave 
Beck lived it up with union funds, or dis- 
cuss Bold Ruler’s chances against Calumet’s 
triple entry in the Kentucky Derby. 
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But when Ike derided attempts to cut 
his overstuffed budget as fatuous and foolish 
economy, it seemed that a few more words 
should be said on the subject. 

The President made three points at last 
Wednesday’s press conference: 

1. Piecemeal cuts of $25 million here, $50 
million there and $150 million anywhere are 
“meaningless * * * just kidding yourselves.” 

2. That “significant cuts” could come only 
from security items such as defense and for- 
eign aid. 

3. That Congress, while talking about 
economy had voted “a great number of public 
works * * without proper engineering 
studies to back them up,” so the action “must 
be for political purposes.” 

In the first place, I was surprised and dis- 
appointed to have the President speak of 
budget cuts ranging from $25 million to $150 
million as foolish, piecemeal economy. 

And to brand such efforts by Congress as 
imbecilic. 

This is the same President Eisenhower who 
vowed four years ago to exercise a prudent 
control over Government expenses. 

When the Chief Executive now shows no 
interest in eliminating items that run into 
hundreds of millions, we should all be 
worried. 


WHAT ABOUT WASTE IN THE MILITARY? 


The President's second point is that cuts 
in defense and foreign economic assistance 
can be made only at a risk to our security. 

Here again, many informed people will 
disagree. 

Our defenses must not be reduced, but 
there is a lot of waste in the Military Es- 
tablishment as everybody knows. 

And why should foreign aid be stepped 
up an additional $500 million? 

When the Marshall plan began, President 
Truman said: “I guarantee to you that we'll 
not spend it for more than 4 years—15 bil- 
lions of dollars.” 

Harry F. Brad, the consistent Senator 
from Virginia, says his investigation of for- 
eign aid in Europe disclosed that we have 
given Denmark $100 million to pay on their 
public debt. 

So we just added that much to our na- 
tional debt. 

Great Britain was presented with $200 mil- 
lion to reduce taxes. 

Ours didn’t go down. 


PUBLIC'S LOUD CRY. REACHES CONGRESS 


The President is right when he maintains 
that Congress plays politics with public 
money. 

But Congress is hearing from the people, 
and if the people make enough noise, Con- 
gress pays attention. 

That was shown Wednesday when the 
House of Representatives made a $442 mil- 
lion piecemeal reduction in the $2.8 billion 
appropriation the administration had asked 
for the Departments of Labor and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The Eisenhower administration is insisting 
that the Government must provide aid to the 
States in the field of education. 

In demanding this aid, it is disregarding 
its own Kestnbaum Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations which reported that: 
“We have not been able to find a State 
which cannot afford to make more money 
available to its schools or is unable to sup- 
port an adequate school program.” 

The educators quite naturally will welcome 
this help. It will give them the buildings, 
schoolrooms, auditoriums, and gymnasiums 
they think they need. 

As Raymond Moley says: “Asking a pro- 
fessional educator if he needs a new building 
is like asking Johnny if he wants a new 
bicycle.” 

Certainly, many of these things are desir- 
able, but are they absolutely essential when 
the Federal debt is at its statutory limit? 
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The new budget contains 14 new Federal 
grants-to-States programs, bringing the total 
to 67. 

The President used to say that the Fed- 
eral Government should not do those things 
for the States which they are able to do for 
themselves. 

This sound doctrine, like the prudent ex- 
penditure of the people’s money, has long 
since been scrapped. 

Here is an example, taken from Senator 
Bynp's recent address to the Senate: 

There is in the budget an item entitled: 
“Salaries and expenses, President’s Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond High School, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare.“ 
It is shown as an “old” program. 

The committee was given a 1957 appropria- 
tion of $150,000 to make a report by Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. The original appropriation 
provided no funds for grants or subsidies. 

The pending budget proposes an additional 
1957 supplemental sum of $650,000 in the 
current year for grants and subsidies. Then 
it goes further and proposes one 1958 appro- 
priation of $300,000 to enable the committee 
to complete its report, and another $2,500,000 
“further to assist in developing programs 
* * * to implement recommendations of the 
committee.” j 

Here we have, says Senator BYRD, a $150,000 
appropriation for a committee report, which 
in two years, grows to a $3 million appropria- 
tion for a grants-and-subsidy program—be- 
fore the report is made. 

This is a small example of how these pro- 
grams grow. 


FIND BUDGET FILLED WITH BOONDOGGLES 


Edwin A. Lahey and David Kraslow of our 
Washington bureau read the 1,249 pages of 
the new budget submitted by the adminis- 
tration. 

They found it to be loaded with frills and 
boondoggles. Is this good government? 

We have 2,389,792 Federal employees. The 
new budget proposes to add 40,000 more. 

In addition, we have 273,674 civilian em- 
ployees in foreign countries, 26,000 in France, 
98,000 in Germany, and 129,000 in Japan, 

There are 37,817,000 citizens receiving di- 
rect checks from the Federal Government 
every month. Including their dependents, 
claims Senator Bynd, it is possible that the 
majority of the population get checks from 
Washington. 

And the number will rise under the Eisen- 
hower philosophy that “these are the services 
which people demand, and in my opinion 
deserve.” 


IKE’S PRESENT DEAL TO TOP THEM ALL 


The Senator from Virginia, says that he 
has survived the New Deal, the Fair Deal 
and the Present Deal. He says with regret 
that the Present Deal will land somewhere 
midway between the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal. 

I would respectfully disagree with that 
conclusion. 

In my opinion, the Present Deal will go 
far beyond anything ever contemplated by 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

This is not what the majority of the Amer- 
ican people voted for in the elections of 1952 
and 1956. 

Prior to Franklin D. Roosevelt, our Gov- 
ernment followed a pay-as-you-go philoso- 
phy. Andrew Jackson, one of the patron 
saints of the Democratic Party, boasted that 
he had paid off the public debt in full. 

We practiced frugality and thrift in the 
first 150 years of our Republic, laying the 
foundations for our future prosperity. 

Today, we are endangering the fiscal in- 
tegrity of our country by reckless spending 
both at home and abroad. 

It is tragic indeed that a man like Eisen- 
hower, a self-proclaimed economic conserva- 
tive, has forsaken his earlier convictions for 
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a philosophy of government that is unsound 
and fraught with peril. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. The above editorial 
comes from the pen of John S. Knight, 
the publisher of several dailies and one 
of the President’s first and most ardent 
supporters. In fact, Mr. Knight, on sev- 
eral occasions, was editorially quite im- 
patient with conservatives and Taft 
supporters who did not fall down and 
worship at Ike’s feet. 

If memory serves, Mr. Knight was 
something of an internationalist, a 
staunch advocate of foreign aid, and 
through his newspapers, which had and 
have a wide circulation in several of our 
States, did much in support of Ike and 
his views. 

It would seem to be unfortunate that 
some who so enthusiastically urged Ike 
to become a candidate, did so much to- 
ward his election, should now be short 
on patience with a President who has 
had so little experience with our civilian 
activities and who has been recently so 
seriously ill. 

Ike has been reported to have said 
some pretty harsh things about conser- 
vative Republicans in praise of “Modern 
Republicanism.” It is more than prob- 
able that some of his personal friends 
and advisers, like Paul Hoffman and 
Stassen, may have whispered too much 
nonsense into his ear. 

Ike is not the first President who has 
lost support because of listening to his 
personal] friends and advisers. 

While voting my own convictions on 
legislation which comes up with the ap- 
parent endorsement of the President, I, 
for one, intend to show a little degree of 
consideration for his views and wherever 
possible support him. He does not de- 
serve the petty criticism which has been 
tossed at him. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot understand 
why the gentleman from Michigan is 
getting so concerned over these rollcall 
votes that are coming up. I thought 
that he would be happy to stand up and 
be counted when the roll was called. If 
you want to avoid it, one way is to adopt 
the motion the gentleman has just 
offered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Was the gentleman 
asking me if I would stand up and be 
counted? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I did not say that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What did you say? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I said that if you 
were interested in standing up and being 
counted when these rollcalls are asked 
for you would not have offered such a 
motion as you just offered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman does 
not believe that, does he? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Oh, you are just 
avoiding the issue. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You think I am 
ducking and running out? Iam just giv- 
ing the gentleman a chance, and you 
have them on your side. I am just giv- 
ing them a chance to send this bill back 
to committee, having the committee 
make reductions in the light of what has 
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happened that will not hurt the bill, We 
do not want to hurt anyone. 

Mr. FOGARTY. But the motion that 
you have just made is in effect ducking 
the votes if this committee adopts your 
method. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ducking nothing. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is all there is 
to it. If not, when we get back into the 
House why does not the gentleman of- 
fer a motion to recommit with certain 
instructions as to where he thinks the 
committee ought to make specific 
changes and report the bill back? There 
might be some logic to that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman 
will yield, I would be glad to do that if 
I were so conceited as to think I had 
the wisdom and enlightenment to cut 
wisely. I just cannot. I am trusting the 
gentleman's committee to come in and 
do the best it can. As to the nine 
amendments the gentleman wants a roll 
on, I am willing personally to vote on 
every one of them, but I thought per- 
haps after consideration again having in 
mind the votes in the House that we 
could make some headway by this 
method. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The best way I 
know of doing it is to give the gentle- 
man and the other Members a chance 
to answers these rollcalls. 

Now, as far as giving this bill some 
consideration is concerned, may I say 
that we have really worked hard and 
long on this particular appropriation 
bill. The committee worked for about 6 
or 7 weeks on it. We went into our hear- 
ings at 10 o’clock in the morning until 
12:30 every day and then from 1:30 
until nearly 5 o’clock. This in addition 
to our regular congressional activities. 
That is a long day. We listened to 180 
witnesses and we took nearly 2,000 pages 
of testimony. I would like to point out 
that there was not one word of evidence 


in all our exhaustive committee hearings 


that you have before you today that will 
justify any cut you have voted for up to 
this time. On the last amendment you 
just voted for, we had the advice of four 
civic organizations representing millions 
of people in our country who are inter- 
ested in clean water systems all over the 
country. They took the time to come 
from all sections of the country to ap- 
peal to this committee to give and to 
allow the amount authorized by the 
President of the United States. That 
is exactly what we have done. 

After we completed our hearings, we 
then went through the requests, item by 
item by item, and cut where we thought 
we could intelligently cut. I think we did 
a pretty good job because this bill deals 
with human beings, with the bodies and 
minds of people now living or who are 
yet unborn in this country. If you hon- 
estly believe in a bill that affects the lives 
of American citizens, their life expec- 
tancy, and the life expectancy of those 
who are not yet born, a bill that makes 
this country a better place to live in and 
a healthier place to live in, then I can- 
not understand how you can support the 
efforts being made to cut it as it has 
been cut. I just cannot understand the 
logic behind the amendments that you 
have offered so far in this bill. 
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I would like to refer to some rather 
outstanding people in our Nation and to 
their opinions on this portion of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s budget that we have 
been discussing for over a week and 
which most of the Members on the gen- 
tleman’s side want to reduce still further 
than the committee has already reduced 
it. First, many of you will remember the 
press release issued by the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on February 14, regarding 
the 1958 budget. To refresh everyone’s 
mind I will place that press release in 
the Recor. It is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY MARION B. FOLSOM, SECRETARY 
or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The President’s budget for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare rep- 
resents a sound, constructive, and prudent 
approach to problems in this field. 

It is not too large in itself, in the light 
of national needs in these areas. Nor is it 
too large in proportion to the size of the 
total budget, or the national ability to sup- 
port these programs. 

Expenditures recommended by the Presi- 
dent for this Department in fiscal 1958 
amount to $2.8 billion, or about 4 percent 
of the budget total. 

These proposed programs are investments 
in human resources—in the health of the 
American people, in their education and 
training for living in an increasingly com- 
plex world, in their protection against eco- 
nomic want. These are the resources upon 
which, ultimately, our continuing prosperity 
and our national security depend. 

Neglect of health, education, or economic 
security will prove very costly in the long 
run. For problems in these fields, unless 
resolved, will be compounded by the pass- 
age of time. Related problems develop, and 
the ultimate cost of solutions becomes far 
greater. 

It is important to bear in mind that 64 
percent of the Department's budget, or $1.8 
billion, would be required for public assist- 
ance grants to the needy, aged, blind, dis- 
abled, and dependent children. 

We are most anxious to develop construc- 
tive programs which will reduce human need 
in the future. Such programs have received 
increased emphasis in the 1958 budget. 

Most of the recommended increase for the 
Department would go to help eliminate a 
critical shortage of classrooms in financially 
needy communities across the country. I 
know of no better investment the country 
could make than to remove a serious defi- 
ciency in facilities for education which, if 
permitted to continue, could only serve to 
retard our national progress. 

The other increases are relatively small in 
terms of dollars but I believe they will yield 
important long-range benefits. 

Increases of $7.3 million for yocational re- 
habilitation, for example, will help restore 
more handicapped persons to productive em- 
ployment and will return, in both humani- 
tarian and economic rewards, far more than 
the cost. A requested investment of $2.1 
million for research in the causes of de- 
pendency, and ways of overcoming them, 
should help reduce the human and economic 
toll of dependency in our society. Similarly, 
we are proposing $2.5 million to assist in 
training more professional workers to help 
solve the complex human problems involved 
in dependency. We are asking for an increase 
of $1.3 million for research to help solve long- 
standing problems which have handicapped 
education for many years. 

The proposed record level of medical re- 
search expenditures offers bright promise for 
reducing the tragic toll of disease and dis- 
ability among the American people. The 
proposed aid in building medical teaching 
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facilities and other increases for health pro- 
grams are also important in accomplishing 
this objective. We are requesting $3 million 
to help States and communities attack the 
growing problem of juvenile delinquency. A 
proposed increase of $2.5 million will help 
assure safety to consumers in the use of foods 
and drugs which are rapidly increasing in 
both volume and complexity. 

These are sound, practical investments 
which, over many years ahead, will yield far 
more than their cost in preventing human 
need, fostering economic growth, and 
strengthening national security. 

The administration is proposing these ad- 
vances in health, education, and economic 
security within the framework of a balanced 
overall budget. The budget, in fact, pro- 
vides for a surplus for the third successive 
year. This is no small achievement at a 
time when circumstances beyond our control 
compel very large defense expenditures. 

If we are to be realistic in our approach, 
we should consider expenditures for health, 
education, and welfare and for certain other 
programs not only in terms of total dollar 
amounts but also in relation to our popula- 
tion and our whole economy. It is only 
natural that some budget figures should tend 
to increase as the population grows rapidly 
and the economy expands to record peaks. 

By 1958, it is estimated the national in- 
come will have increased 57 percent over 
1950. The recommended 1958 nondefense 
Federal expenditures amount to an increase 
of only 14 percent over 1950. The recom- 
mended level of nondefense spending would 
be 4.3 percent of the estimated national in- 
come, approximately the same proportion as 
for the previous 2 years. This is down sub- 
stantially from the ratio of 7.2 percent in 
1940 and 5.9 percent in 1950. Thus, in rela- 
tion to our means, the 1958 budget for non- 
defense needs is less than it has been in the 
past. 

The proposed total Federal spending for 
1958 would be 19 percent of estimated na- 
tional income, -compared with 22.7 percent 
in 1954, the first full fiscal year of this ad- 
ministration. 

The administration's continuing goal with 
respect to the budget is clear. It is to re- 
strain Federal spending and cut taxes when 
this can be done consistent with the national 
interest. The President and his budget ad- 
visers, I know, were guided by a deep sense 
of fiscal prudence in carefully developing the 
1958 budget recommendations in the light 
of our needs for national protection and for 
continuing progress in domestic affairs. 


Then I would like to read some ex- 
cerpts from an article entitled “Trends 
in State Government—1957 as Indicated 
by the Governor’s Message” in the March 
1957 issue of State Government the offi- 
cial publication of the Council of State 
Governments. ‘This article states: 


Dealing with States services, the gover- 
nors called for expansion and advance, above 
all, in education, in highway construction, 
and in highway safety. But emphasis was 
strong in other areas as well—mental health, 
problems of the aging, and management of 
natural resources prominent among them. 

But behind most of the governors’ 
proposals lay such realities as rapid growth 
of the population; the relative increase of 
the younger and older segments of the popu- 
lation; the soaring enrollments in schools; 
the shortages of trained teachers and school 
buildings; the record traffic on an inade- 
quate highway network; and the Federal 
‘program, with its State matching provisions, 
for biinging the network up to date. 


+Nondefense expenditures include all 
functions except those listed in the budget 
as “major national security,” “veterans serv- 
ices and benefits,” and “interest.” 
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As one of the governors summarized, 
most of the problems that confront his 
State are “products of our growing popula- 
tion and our expanding economy.” 

„„I grass were growing in our 
streets,” he said, “and if smoke were not 
pouring from the stacks of our factories, we 
would not have to face * * the problems 
of progress.” 


So you can see our Governors seem to 
be concerned about keeping up with our 
growing population, expanding economy, 
and problems in the fields dealt with in 
this bill, and certainly do not appear 
to want us to start going backward. 

There have also been many, many 
comments in very respectable newspa- 
pers that I could include in the RECORD 
to support my contention that those who 
seek to cut the bill still further, or seek 
to recommit it to the committee for fur- 
ther cuts, do not represent the feeling 
of many highly respected Americans 
and, in my opinion, the majority of the 
American people. I shall not burden the 
RecorpD with all of those newspaper ar- 
ticles that have come to my attention 
but I will include three of them in the 
Recorp, the first two from the New York 
Times of March 29 and April 3 and the 
third from the Washington Post of April 
3. These articles are as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 29, 
1957] 


In THE NaTION—SwiM, BUT DON’T Go NEAR 
THE WATER 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 28.—It is the “poorest 
kind of economy,” said the President, de- 
fending his $72 billion budget yesterday, 
“to say you [Congress] are going to save 
a few millions here and a few millions there.” 
Maybe so, replied- Representative TABER, of 
New York, “but when you don't have any 
other kind of economizing available, you 
have to take what you can get.” 

This was a pretty good riposte in the cir- 
cumstances because, in further comment on 
the budget, the President stoutly opposed 
large reductions on the basis of an orderly 
formula. This, he said, would cripple con- 
tinuing programs for which Congress itself 
had made the Government responsible, and 
the new programs (schoolroom construction, 
for example) which he had proposed because 
he considered them essential to the popu- 
lar need and the duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide. 

By that statement the President took di- 
rect issue with Senator Byrp, of Virginia, 
as well as Representative Taser among the 
congressional leaders who differ with him 
about the potentialities of cutting the 
budget. Brno contends that an orderly econ- 
omizing formula is also available to Con- 
gress and can be followed without damage 
to the popular need or the national secu- 
rity. The difference between the President’s 
attitude and the Virginia Senator’s has been 
expressed by the latter in several statements 
on and off the Senate floor. 


“INDEFENSIBLE INCREASES” 


“Proposals [by the President] establishing 
new functions, expanding old ones, and for 
indefensible increases in current authoriza- 
tions,” Byrp told the Senate, requested in 
the Federal budget for fiscal 1958 * * * will 
force continuing increases in future 
budgets.” And he specified: 

“I am convinced that requested appro- 
priations can be reduced by $6.5 billion: na- 
tional security, $1.5 billion; foreign aid and 
international affairs, $2 billion; domestic- 
civilian activities, $3 billion * * * reducing 
the budget to $66.8 billion.” 
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April 3 

Of the continuing and new programs for 
civilian-domestic activities, which the Pres- 
ident yesterday classified as either imposed 
by Congress or by the popular need, the Sen- 
ator said: 

“These appropriations are up 36 percent 
since 1954. The budget contains 37 propos- 
als for new and expanded activities, with 
1958 requests totaling $2 billion. These in- 
clude 14 new Federal grants to State pro- 
grams, bringing the total to 67, and among 
these is the Federal school construction pro- 
gram with a first year appropriation of $451 
million. Among the hundreds of old current 
accounts the budget proposes increases in 
3 out of every 4. * * * Yet the domestic- 
civilian programs, even after the cut [of $3 
billion urged by Byrp], exclusive of high 
ways, will have $23.8 billion in new author- 
izations, plus $24 billion in unexpended 
balances in prior appropriations, for a total 
of nearly $48 billion.” 

The Eisenhower budget for fiscal 1958, the 
Senator said to his colleagues, “is a complete 
reversal of the retrenchment policy to which 
this administration pledged itself.” After 
reducing the last Truman budget by $10 
billion and cutting spending another $3 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1955, the President's budgets 
“have been rising steadily, with huge in- 
creases in the domestic-civilian area. This is 
the worst yet. It begins another spending 
spree which will continue inflation and raise 
the cost of living. And let us not forget that 
the distinguished Secretary of the Treas- 
ury * * * denounced this budget presented 
by his own administration as authorizing ex- 
penditures which, if continued, would lead to 
a depression that would ‘curl your hair,’” 


HUMPHREY'S PLIGHT 


That reference was to the unhappy situa- 
tion of a man in the middle, George M. Hum- 
phrey, who obviously would like to take a 
public stand much closer to Byrp’s position. 
But to do that, especially after what the 
President said yesterday, Humphrey would 
be in open conflict with his chief, to whom 
he is intensely loyal. And since Humphrey 
has made plain his belief that in the national 
interest the President's leadership should be 
maintained at its highest possible degree, the 
Secretary's resignation—which this open con- 
flict would impose on a man of such high 
principle—would undoubtedly be a heavy 
blow to that leadership. 

Another point of difference between the 
President and Byrn is that the Senator does 
not agree that the budget and its expanded 
social-economic programs are responsive to 
public opinion. The total tax collections by 
all forms of American Government is now 
$110 billion annually out of an annual in- 
come of $325 billion.. And the growing pub- 
lic protest against the ever-rising Federal 
budget has much of its source in the level 
of taxation, as Congress is acutely aware. 

The President’s remarks yesterday com- 
plete the anomaly of his position and deepen 
Humphrey’s plight. Both urged Congress to 
cut the budget. Yet the President now con- 
tends it cannot be done either substantially 
or piecemeal. 

From the New York Times of April 3, 1957] 
BUDGET CUTS QUESTIONED—DECLINE IN WEL- 

FARE OUTLAYS NOTED, WITH BURDEN ON 

LOCALITIES 
To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

Is the budget too large? First, let meadmit 
that on the basis of the experience of the last 
few years actual expenditures will exceed 
budgeted ones (estimates of January 1957 for 
fiscal year 1958) by a few billion dollars. Sec- 
ond, let me agree also that the budget Is not 
in as sound shape as the administration 
suggests. 

For example, in 2 years roadbuilding in the 
budget is cut from $783 million to $43 mil- 
lion. But $1.7 billion of outlays has now 
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been taken out of the budget and tucked 
away in a trust fund. But even with all that 
Iam not worried about the size of the budget. 

First, the size of the budget should be put 
against the size of the economy. In the last 
4 years the budget has fallen from 20 percent 
of the gross national product (GNP) to 16 
percent of the GNP, or a relative decline 
of 20 percent. In the last 10 years the size of 
the national debt has declined by about one- 
half in relation to the GNP. 

Second, the more germane criticism is that 
the Eisenhower administration has gone in 
too much for economy and not enough for 
needed Government services. 


VIEWED AGAINST ECONOMY 


Welfare outlays have dropped in a period 
(1952 to 1956) when gross national product 
rose by $65 billion and military outlays were 
cut by $10 billion or more and reductions of 
taxes, costing about $9 billion a year today, 
were made. 

Even as our peril grew and our interna- 
tional position deteriorated, the Eisenhower 
administration increased the danger to our 
trillion-dollar economy and our security gen- 
erally by serious cuts in our military budget 
and by a reduction of foreign economic aid of 
one-half as compared with the last Truman 
administration and two-thirds vis-a-vis the 
GNP. Some estimates of cuts are much 
higher. At least there is now a disposition to 
reconsider the economy program for national 
security. For this we are grateful. 

The budget upsets Secretary Humphrey 
especially because of promises made but not 
kept. The rise of $3 billion ($4.7 billion on 
a cash basis) in 1 year haunts the adminis- 
tration because, with the cash budget up by 
$23 billion above the 1952 Taft-Eisenhower 
eommitment, they are embarrassed. They 
even had asked for cuts in the 1952 cam- 
paign of $40 billion, $25 billion, and $10 
billion. . 

But let us note even the $72-billion 1958 
budget is more than 20 percent less in rela- 
tion to GNP than the 1953 Truman budget, 
which was under examination in the 1952 
campaign. Isay this is too great a cut, con- 
sidering our peril, our shortage of several 
hundred thousand schoolrooms, our slums, 
the inadequacies of our social-security pro- 
gram, the unavailability of comprehensive 
health insurance, etc. 

In the welfare area housing costs in the 
new budget are down and outlays on labor 
and welfare (health, education, and public 
assistance especially) up by $506 million. 


WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Surely this is no New Deal program when 
allowance is made for the slashes in 1952-56 
and the rise of prices and income. At the 
very most, the rise in welfare programs in 
the budget cost about 5 percent of the aver. 
age annual rise of GNP expected over the 
next 10 years. Is this excessive, especially in 
view of the history of 1952-56? 

Those who are vexed by the size of the 
Federal budget would have much more rea- 
son to be concerned over the trends of State 
and local finance. The Federal Government 
tends to pass its responsibilities on to these 
governments. For example, new construc- 
tion by the Federal Government declined 
from $4.8 billion in 1952 to $3.6 billion in 
1956, or a drop of 25 percent; and by State 
and local rose from $6.1 billion to $9.8 bil- 
lion, or a rise of more than 60 percent. 
Hence, the latter became twice as important 
relative to Federal outlays in 4 years. 

Total expenditures of State and local gov- 
ernments are up from $12 billion in 1946 to 
$28 billion in 1952 and $40 billion in 1956. 
On trends of recent years, State and local 
governments will be spending $60 billion in 
10 years, Is it fair for the Federal Govern- 
ment to tap the richest sources of revenues 
and put increased responsibilities on State 
and local governments? 
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In short, the size of the budget is not so 
serious as it seems to many, even if allow- 
ance is made for peculiar accounting. The 
administration is to be criticized rather for 
promises not kept, for dubious accounting, 
for unwarranted slashes of security and wel- 
fare outlays, and for putting excessive bur- 
dens on State and local governments. 

Seymour E. Harris. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 29, 1957. 


[From the Washington Post of April 3, 1957] 


IKE DEFENDS BUDGET, ASKS BUSINESSMEN TO 
ALERT PUBLIC TO FEDERAL AID NEEDS 


President Eisenhower threw his full weight 
behind his $71.8 billion Federal budget again 
yesterday. 

He challenged 300 business leaders to edu- 
cate Americans to the need for Federal aid 
to domestic, school, welfare, and health pro- 

8. 

In the foreign field, the President said the 
overriding objective to achieve peace is far 
more important than a tax cut. 

“Much as we hate taxes, it (world peace) 
is an objective that overrides our aversion to 
high taxes,” he told the 13th Washington 
conference of the Advertising Council, a non- 
profit organization which marshals the 
forces of advertising for public-service cam- 
paigns. 

The President's remarks were in line with 
his press conference promise last week to 
defend his spending requests against current 
attacks in Congress. 

He spoke as the House debated cuts in his 
health, education, and welfare money bill, 
the fifth to reach the floor. So far, economy- 
minded Congressmen have lopped $800 mil- 
lion from Eisenhower requests of $13.8 bil- 
lion, 

“Iam struck so often by the simplest func- 
tions of government that are misunder- 
stood,” the President said. “For example, 
the school program 

“We have a situation today throughout 
the country of schools running two sessions 
a day, with teachers overburdened—often 
teachers having to be employed who are 
not really qualified. The school situa- 
tion is suffering very, very badly for lack of 
facilities.” 

He stressed Federal aid was essential to in- 
spire the States to improve education, abso- 
lutely necessary to the continuation of vital 
democracy. 

“The Federal Government might well help 
on a one-time basis to get these schools 
built, to catch up and get out,” Mr. Eisen- 
hower said. 

The Chief Executive acknowledged that 
“many people have thought the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not take any part in the 
welfare funds in our country—old age secu- 
rity, unemployment insurance, and health 
processes.” 

But to the President such Federal help 
equalizes services in the several States. 

“We would have migrations in this coun- 
try, with dislocations in industry and in labor 
force, merely because in one State people 
would say we can get better help when mis- 
fortune, old age, or something of that kind 
strikes by moving to such a State,” he 
warned. 

Afterwards, conferees heard news com- 
mentators Roscoe Drummond, Marquis 
Childs, Edward R. Murrow, and James B. 
Reston on a panel presided over by Philip L. 
Graham, publisher of the Washington Post, 
at a Mayflower Hotel luncheon. 

Drummond said the character of the Re- 
publican Presidential ticket in the next elec- 
tion hinged on the outcome of the fight over 
the President's budget. 

Cutting it is the touchstone of the faith of 
right-wing Republicans, Drummond com- 
mented, and preserving the budget, the hope 
of Eisenhower Republicans. 
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Childs characterized efforts to unify 
Europe as enormously hopeful despite three 
handicaps: Foot-dragging in England, a 
strong sentiment to go it alone in the Rhine- 
land, and an insistence of France to bring 
North African colonies into the alliance. 

Reston sketched problems of leaders today 
in regearing their training and thinking to 
meet new enormous, even terrifying responsi- 
bilities of this age. 

Murrow warned against overestimating the 
reasonableness of Israelites and underesti- 
mating Egypt's Nasser, “the calmest, coolest, 
gambling man I have ever met.” 


In addition to all this top-level opin- 
ion I have received hundreds of letters, 
telegrams, telephone calls, and personal 


‘visits from the people at the ground level 


who are meeting these problems every 
day and who, in my opinion, are in the 
best position to know what these pro- 
posed cuts really mean to the American 
people. It is hard for me to keep from 
really burdening the Recor in this in- 
stance because I would like all Members 
to see what has been pouring in to me 
from these folks. However, I will include 
just three telegrams that I especially 
wish to call attention to. These are as 
follows: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 28, 1957. 
Hon, JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

To help meet critical nurse shortage and 
insure adequate health care for our people 
additional graduate nurses must be prepared 
for teaching and administrative positions 
which essential and expanding health pro- 
grams demand. Because of your own and 
our deep concern and responsibility in this 
vital situation members of the Rhode Island 
State Nurses Association urge your support 
for increased appropriations for public health 
and graduate-nurse traineeships and exten- 
sion of practical nurse programs provided 
for by Public Law 911. 

MARTHA O. SAYLES, 
President. 


— 


f WASHINGTON, D. C., March 27, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Disabled American Veterans is greatly 
concerned regarding proposal in House of 
Representatives to reduce appropriations 
recommended by your committee for the 
Veterans’ Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor. Further reduction will 
seriously impair the service, in placement of 
disabled veterans into employment. Respect- 
fully urge you to strongly support your 
recommendation. 

Omer W. CLARK, 
Director of Legislation, Disabled 
American Veterans. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN E. FOGARTY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Veterans of Foreign Wars disturbed over 
tentative House reductions in appropriations 
for Veterans’ Employment Service, Bureau of 
Veterans Reemployment Rights and Bureau 
of Employment Security. Strongly urge your 
support of the amount recommended by 
Appropriations Committee for these three 
agencies. Efforts should be made to bring 
these appropriation items up for rollcall vote 
to maintain recommendations made by Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Omar B. KETCHUM, 
VFW National Legislative Director, 


I hope the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan is defeated. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Grants for hospital construction: For pay- 
ments under parts C and G, title VI, of the 
act, as amended, $121,200,000, of which $99,- 
000,000 shall be for payments for hospitals 
and related facilities pursuant to part C, 
$1,200,000 shall be for the purposes author- 
ized in section 636 of the act, and $21,000,000 
shall be for payments for facilities pursuant 
to part G, as follows: $6,500,000 for diagnostic 
or treatment centers, $6,500,000 for hospitals 
for the chronically ill and impaired, $4,000,- 
000 for rehabilitation facilities, and $4,000,000 
for nursing homes: Provided, That allot- 
ments under such parts C and G to the 
several States for the current fiscal year shall 
be made on the basis of amounts equal to 
the limitations specified herein. 


Mr. HEBERT, Mr. Chairnian, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HÉBERT: Page 
25, line 6, after “as amended”, strike out 
“$121,200,000" and insert 8100, 000. 000“; 
line 7, after “which”, strike out 699,000,000“ 
and insert 677,800,000“; line 20, after the 
words “as amended”, strike out “$1,450,000” 
and substitute $1,381,000." 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the remarks that have been made 
on the floor during the last 7 days of de- 
bate and the arguments advanced 
against the cutting of these sums and 
amounts, I am now able to offer an 
amendment which meets the objections 
of both sides and I am sure can well be 
supported because it does not destroy 
any program; it does not reduce any 
salaries; it does not reduce or increase 
any personnel. 

As a matter of fact, it will be noted in 
this amendment that I do not touch at 
all the $6,500,000 for diagnostic or treat- 
ment centers, $6,500,000 for hospitals for 
the chronically ill and impaired, $4 mil- 
lion for rehabilitation facilities, and $4 
million for nursing homes. 

What I do propose is to reduce at the 
top of the heap some $21 million for hos- 
pital construction, popularly known as 
the Hill-Burton Act. There is no finer 
program in existence than the Hill-Bur- 
ton program. It is a magnificent pro- 
gram; it is one that should be continued 
and a program which should be given all 
the money it can use. But the testimony 
of the budget officer of the Department 
indicates that in 1956 the fiscal year was 
ended with an unobligated balance of 
$79 million. 

In 1957 the unobligated balance was 
some $91 million and it is estimated by 
that same budget officer in testimony 
before the committee on page 587, in 
answer to a question by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lazrp], that the 
anticipated unobligated funds at the end 
of fiscal 1958 will be $86 million. 

Now, I do not think it takes an in- 
tellectual giant but just a common, ordi- 
nary garden variety individual like my- 
self to ask the question, and properly so, 
What does an agency want to ask $121 
million for when it admits that at the 
end of fiscal 1958, for which it is ask- 
ing this sum, there will be an unobligated 
amount of some $86 million? I think I 
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have been very generous in only striking 
some 20 percent and then allowing 
everything else in the program to re- 
main, of course, with the exception of 
the expansion of the administration of 
the program at the top, which would not 
be needed if they had that much less 
money. I see no objection to it, and I 
hope that the House in its wisdom will 
understand that this is merely a demon- 
stration of drawing in the belt, as I sug- 
gested in my opening remarks the other 
day, of tightening up a little bit and not 
harming this program one iota. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman knows whether, in computing the 
number of hospitals to be built under the 
Hill-Burton Act, any consideration has 
been given to the staffing of those hos- 
pitals. What relationship does the 
building program have to the shortage of 
personnel? 

Mr. HEBERT. I have found no indi- 
cation of what the shortage of personnel 
has to do with the construction of the 
hospital itself. I am talking about the 
stone and the mortar. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Yes; but if we have 
stone and mortar, we want to put the 
patients in the hospitals and have them 
cared for. 

Mr. HEBERT. I suggest to the gentle 
lady that I am allowing the sum to re- 
main for the nursing homes, and next 
year, after they are graduated and 
trained, they may be sufficiently trained 
to increase that amount. 

Mrs. BOLTON. But, there is no rela- 
tionship established between the plans 
for building and the plans for more 
nurses. 

Mr. HEBERT. There is no relation- 
ship as far as I know, because this is on 
a State formula and, in effect, you just 
cannot spend all the money now to do it. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. Does the gentle- 
man have in mind how this sum com- 
pares with what they had in the last 
fiscal year? 

Mr. HEBERT. It was less than this 
amount. I do not recall the exact 
amount, and I am unable to find it im- 
mediately. Perhaps the gentleman can 
aid me. 

Mr. BURLESON. But this is a greater 
sum than the same service had appro- 
priated last year? 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes. This is in ad- 
dition, and that is what I am pointing 
out, and I think it is very important, that 
we are not cutting down any of their 
services. We are taking off $21 million 
and applying it only to the construction 
program, 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PELLY. I did not understand 
that the Clerk had read beyond line 17. 
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May I inquire if this amendment in- 
cludes the figure on line 20? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
that the gentleman from Louisiana of- 
fered was addressed to the language be- 
ginning on line 5 but does touch on a 
sum included in the next paragraph be- 
ginning on line 18. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the desk which would 
apply to line 17. If this amendment were 
acted on, would that prevent my amend- 
ment from being offered at the end of 
the paragraph which begins on line 5 
and ends on line 17? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of 
the gentleman applies to that portion 
between line 5 and line 17? 

Mr, PELLY. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be in order, 
because the Clerk has not read the next 
3 lines, 18, 19, and 20. 

Mr. FOGARTY. May I be heard, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It was my under- 
standing that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana went down 
to and included the language at the end 
of line 20 on page 25. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
does go down that far, but the Clerk 
has not read those last three lines. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that further 
amendments cannot be offered the 
language before line 20 on page 25, be- 
cause the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] 
takes in 3 places in the bill and goes 
down to and including the paragraph 
“Salaries and expenses” where his 
amendment offers to cut the amount in 
line 20. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The statement the 
gentleman makes is correct, but the fact 
remains no point of order was made 
when the amendment was read. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
point I was trying to make is that there 
were no objections raised when the 
amendment was offered and considered 
down through line 20. 

The CHAIRMAN. The portion of the 
gentleman’s amendment having to do 
with those three lines, lines 18, 19, and 20, 
can have no effect until those lines are 
read and then considered. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Is the gentleman’s 
amendment in order when he has, in 
one amendment, sought to cut three 
places in the bill, from lines 5 to 20? 

The CHAIRMAN. No point of order 
was raised against it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thought that 
would be a concession that those lines 
had been read, the lines down to and 
ineluding line 20. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is no concession 
until such time as that portion of the 
bill is read. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, if no objection were 
made, would that preclude the consid- 
eration of my amendment which begins 
on line 17, following the action on the 
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amendment of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT]? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say at 
the outset, as has been said by other 
Members, that I am just as interested 
in economy in government as anyone, 
as my better judgment will allow. 

We have been considering this bill for 
several days. I want to commend and 
applaud the committee in charge of this 
appropriation bill; as well as the pa- 
tience and indulgence of the member- 
ship of this House, including the leader- 
ship, for taking the time in discussing 
so thoroughly these matters of so much 
importance to the people of America. 

In my experience, Mr. Chairman, this 
is I believe the first time, recently any- 
way, that the House has taken time 
thoroughly to debate and discuss these 
matters of so much importance to the 
American people. 

I am not one of those, however, who 
believe that the way to economize is to 
deliberately use the meat ax. We have 
a program here under consideration 
that has been in effect since 1945. It is 
generally known as the Hill-Burton Act. 

Our Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce under the leadership 
of the late beloved Percy Priest, work- 
ing with Jim Dolliver, of Iowa, who was 
in this House for a long time, reported 
the first bill of this kind, which later 
became the Hill-Burton program. 

I would say, Mr. Chairman, during 
these 12 years there has been no pro- 
gram that has been received with more 
popular acclaim, that has provided for 
a greater need, that has contributed 
more to the health and welfare of our 
people, than this program for hospitals. 
It was a sad record that we had re- 
vealing insufficient hospital facilities 
throughout this great Nation of ours to 
give some relief to human suffering. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; not just now, if 
the gentleman will permit me. 

Mr. HEBERT. I just want to sub- 
scribe to what the gentleman is saying 
and agree with him. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman sub- 
scribes and agrees, yet he reduces the 
program by about $21 million. That 
would reduce the long-range program 
established by a survey in every State 
in the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT. If the gentleman can 
tell me where one single hospital will 
not be built, then I should agree with 
him that this amendment should not 
be offered. Name just one hospital. 

Mr. HARRIS. I can cite the gentle- 
man hospitals in his own State that will 
not be built. 

Mr. HEBERT. Name one. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I will cite the record. 

Since this program was established 
with the first appropriation in the fiscal 
year 1948, the great State of Louisiana, 
ably represented by him and other dis- 
tinguished Members of this House, has 
had a total allocation of over $24 million, 
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More than $23 million of Federal funds 
have been expended in his State for this 
program. More than 10,000 beds of a 
general hospital program have been 
realized from this program. There are 
many projects pending. Applications be- 
fore the Department are pending to meet 
the needs of general hospital beds. Of 
your own State, 3,444 are needed. 

This is from a survey made by his own 
State organization. To reduce this ap- 
propriation by some 20 percent would re- 
duce the number of projects that could 
be approved in the next fiscal year by 
that amount. 

Now, with reference to this so-called 
or alleged unobligated balance, the ap- 
propriation under the authorization for 
this program is available for obligation 
for 2 years. It then reverts to the 
Treasury. 

Let me say here, that since this pro- 
gram was inaugurated $800 million of 
Federal funds has been provided. Local 
sponsors of projects throughout the 
country have in addition provided $1,- 
600,000,000, a tremendous program. In- 
cluded with these projects are 37 uni- 
versity medical school hospitals. This is 
where they turn out doctors to adminis- 
ter to the sick and afflicted. 

Back to the so-called unobligated 
funds. It takes time for a community 
to initiate a program and to develop it. 
Now let me explain the practical prob- 
lem. These programs are developed in 
four parts: Part 1 is the initial approval; 
that takes time. Part 2 is the finance 
plan; that requires more time. Part 3 
is the site acquisition. This always re- 
quires some time to work out. Part 4 is 
for the drawing of plans, the architec- 
tural work, and it is at this stage when 
the money is obligated. This always re- 
quires 1 to 2 years. Generally, 18 to 20 
months. 

Now that should explain to anyone the 
simplicity of the program and that these 
so-called unexpended balances actually 
do not exist. This is so because during 
the course of the year in following the 
procedure as to the four-part stages, 
most of the money is in the process of 
obligation. 

To show that this is true beyond any 
doubt, whatsoever, is that out of the 
$800 million of Federal funds for this 
program, in the last 12 years, only about 
$1 million has actually reverted to the 
Treasury. 

Therefore, the so-called unobligated 
balances which my colleagues have re- 
ferred to, have apparently been promised 
to communities. The money has been 
allocated to the States for this purpose. 

Furthermore, make no mistake about 
this, the law does not permit any funds 
allocated to one State to be transferred 
and expended in another State. This 
was to insure each State that it would 
have its full allocation under the 
formula. 

Furthermore, there is a total annual 
authorization of $150 million a year for 
this program, but the Congress has es- 
tablished an annual appropriation of 
around $90 million and $100 million for 
the last several years. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. HARRIS. Just a minute, now. I 
do not have much time and I cannot get 
an extension of time. 

Mr. HEBERT. I just want the gen- 
tleman to be correct, that is all. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think I know some- 
thing about this program and if I am 
wrong on any statement I stand cor- 
rected, but I get the impression that the 
gentleman offered his amendment to re- 
duce the appropriation simply for the 
reason of economizing, without taking 
into consideration the need for the pro- 
gram in the vital interest of sick people. 

That is what we are faced with here 
today. Last year we reduced the appro- 
priation. Again this year we are re- 
ducing it. 

Every State has a program worked out, 
and it is worked out under a hospital 
survey program within the State. The 
States which operate this program are 
depending upon the Congress meeting 
its share so the bond structure can be 
made effective. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely appeal to 
my colleagues to vote against this re- 
duction in this vital and essential pro- 
gram. Human suffering is of much 
greater concern to me than what I be- 
lieve to be false economy. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this point in 
the bill to make it very clear that al- 
though I have supported some of the 
cuts and will support others I am con- 
sidering each one on its own merits. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield for just one very 
brief statement? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that 
there are many sponsors of this program 
throughout the United States which have 
voted bond issues? Their local people 
are for this program. To reduce it as 
is sought to be done here would further 
nullify the action by the voters for those 
projects. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I think the gentle- 
man is correct. 

In making decisions on the amend- 
ment I am basing my judgment on the 
implications of every amendment. These 
paragraphs in the bill touch upon mat- 
ters which have been my deep concern 
over a long period of years. At the 
moment we are considering among other 
things the building of additional hos- 
pitals. 

Can this be done intelligently when no 
one seems to have an answer to the 
problem of how they are to be staffed? 
We do need hospitals, but we also need 
the nursing and medical staff for these 
hospitals and clinics and rehabilitation 
facilities and nursing homes which are 
so needed throughout the country, 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, BOLTON. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. I would direct your 
attention to what I said in my opening 
statement that none of these facilities 
are cut at all by this amendment. 

I did not want there to be any confu- 
sion about that. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. There is none, I am 
sure, but I am speaking generally. 

Wards in all too many hospitals have 
been closed because of a lack of nurses 
to care for patients who should be in 
those beds. Even whole sections of cer- 
tain hospitals cannot function because 
of the lack of personnel. Beginning 
with line 21, on page 25, which has not 
yet been read, there is set aside money 
for various public health needs. Among 
these are additional funds for trainee- 
ships for graduate nurses to prepare 
them for teaching posts. The shortage 
of teachers of nursing has created a very 
real bottleneck in the process of increas- 
ing the number of professional nurses so 
dramatically needed by our sick. 

I am delighted to find there are ade- 
quate funds in this bill to continue that 
program. If you will read the testimony 
given by Miss Arnstein on page 613, 
you will see that she says: 

As I said, there are signs the situation is 
improving somewhat. In 1948 there were 
32 nurses per 100 patients in our general 
hospitals. In 1955 there were 36. An in- 
crease of 4 per 100 patients. * * * 

While the professional nurses—what we 
call the R. N.—have been increasing slightly, 
the auxiliaries have been increasing tre- 
mendously, so that we had 57 nursing per- 
sonnel per 100 patients in 1948 and we have 
84 nursing personnel per 100 patients in our 
hospitals in 1955. 


But that does not mean that we have 
an adequate number of trained nurses. 
Most of the increases in bedside nursing 
personnel has been in auxiliaries. We 
need them. We need every one of them, 
but we also need trained nurses. and 
trained administrators and trained 
supervisors. The hospitals which are 
said to have benefited by this increase in 
personnel are largely the general hos- 
pitals, not the hospitals for maternity, 
tuberculosis, and psychiatry, and so on. 
While the situation with respect to gen- 
eral hospitals may have improved slight- 
ly, and I certainly hope it has, we still 
very much need an increase of technical- 
ly trained nurses. Because I know the 
continuing problems created by nurse 
shortage, I am in favor of the grants for 
nurse traineeships, which will help open 
the bottleneck caused by a dearth of 
teacher nurses. And because I am in 
favor of all the hospitals we feel we can 
build, I am particularly regretful that 
during the discussions on this bill that 
concerns itself with the hearts of the 
people of this country, that has to do 
with the vital heart of the life of this 
country, that there has been intruded 
into it so much partisan politics. It 
has no place in this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man. We should not permit ourselves to 
appeal to the baser elements in men and 
women; we should keep this discussion on 
a very high plane. Because such intru- 
sions militate very seriously not only 
against the prestige of the committee, 
but also against the best interests of the 
people of this country, I cannot but pro- 
test the nature of some of the debate on 
this bill. We have a heavy responsibility, 
Mr. Chairman, one to which we should 
be giving the best that is in us. 

The work of this subcommittee is 
so outstanding that it should have no 
shadow cast upon it, 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would first like to 
compliment the gentlewoman from Ohio 
Mrs. Botton] on her remarks on this 
amendment. It may be that some of 
you do not know that she has had long 
experience in this field, and I think we 
would do well to listen to what she has 
said. 

I am no expert on hospitals, but in the 
past week I have had occasion to visit 
one several times where my father was a 
patient. Every time I went through I 
had to walk around three corridors, 
thread my way through a narrow pas- 
sage to get to the end of the corridor 
where he was lying ill. And why did I 
have to thread my way? Because the 
hallways of that hospital had beds end 
to end, and they were not empty beds, 
they were beds with patients in them. 

If this amendment is going to do any- 
thing to slow down the hospital building 
program now, next year, or the year 
after, then I say we should proceed very 
cautiously in doing it. I talked to some 
of the nurses in that hospital and they 
said: “We could do a better job for more 
patients if we had the necessary number 
of rooms to put them in and could get 
them out of the hallways where it is 
almost impossible to give them the kind 
of treatment that they need.” 

We defeated an amendment here a 
little while ago for the treatment of 
stream pollution. I heard people say 
yesterday that some cities have built 
their own treatment plants; why does 
not everyone do it? 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. MORANO. The amendment was 
carried. It was not defeated. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I meant the 
money was stricken out of the bill. The 
amendment carried. 

Some of these cities do have their 
own sewage treatment plants. Cincin- 
nati on the Ohio River was mentioned as 
using the water out of the Ohio into 
which smaller cities up the river are 
dumping untreated sewage. I pointed 
out in a private conversation on the 
floor that it costs almost as much for 
a city of 5,000 to build a sewage treat- 
ment plant as it does for a city of 100,000. 
The only difference is, the small city 
cannot bond its people for the expendi- 
ture of that money. I realize it costs 
more for a larger city, but the basic ele- 
ments, the architect’s plans and all of 
that are just the same almost regardless 
of the size of the city. Some of the peo- 
ple in the larger cities are not doing 
themselves any service when they pro- 
hibit the smaller towns and cities from 
building sewage disposal plants and al- 
lowing them to continue to pollute the 
river, 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. I want to say to the 
gentleman that if I thought that my 
amendment would deprive this Nation’s 
sick of one single hospital bed I would 
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not have offered the amendment. Iam 
strictly in accord with the Hill-Burton 
program. I believe it is a magnificent 
program. This amendment of mine 
merely puts in order certain necessary 
economies, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman, 
I am sure, is sincere and I hesitate to op- 
pose him, but it seems to me the logic 
of his argument boils down to this: The 
Hill-Burton program is a fine program, 
let us cut it. 

Mr. HEBERT. Oh, no; I am not cut- 
ting the program. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I do not know 
how the cutting of $21 million would 
affect the program. I am not a mathe- 
matician. If the gentleman wants tc 
talk about the garden variety mathema- 
tician, I think I can qualify. I know one 
thing, the cutting of $21 million out of 
a construction program is not going ta 
get more hospitals built. 

Mr. HEBERT. They would still have 
$86 million of unobligated funds. 

Mr. PRICE. I would like to point out 
to the gentleman from Louisiana that 
this does not cut the amount he sets 
forth in his amendment, but 3 times that 
amount because this is a matching fund, 
one-third by the Federal Government, 
one-third by the States, and one-third 
by the local hospitals. 

Mr. HEBERT. These funds have not 
been matched yet. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I realize that. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee, If it does not 
stop the building of any hospital rooms, 
how is it going to save money? 

Mr. HEBERT. It is going to save the 
money which we appropriate this year 
and which is being utilized, 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. If it is not 
being spent it would not be saving any- 
thing. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think anyone 
wants to cripple the hospital program, 
but this problem of unexpended bal- 
ances Carried over year by year is rather 
silly bookkeeping. Here is a situation 
where you have $80 million appropriated 
for this purpose and unexpended be- 
cause they have not been able to get 
enough calls to consume the total. That 
$80 million will go on to next year. In 
connection with the armed services we 
have I do not know how many hundreds 
of millions of dollars of unexpended bal- 
ances. In foreign aid you have the same 
situation of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of unexpended balances. Why do 
we not use the unexpended balances and 
help balance the budget for 1958? That 
is what I cannot understand. 

Now, we have had so much sobbing 
and weeping and wailing about this bill. 
Every time anybody has undertaken to 
cut out anything in this bill somebody 
has gotten up and said, “If you do this 
thing you will cut the heart out of this 
bill.” I never saw an animal with as 
many hearts as this bill appears to have, 
because there has not been a single 
thing that you cut out of here that you 
did not take out one heart at least. 

Now I think it is about time we got 
down to business on this bill. We have 
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had everything from holding out the tin 
cup and taking pennies away from a 
blind man when somebody wanted to 
cut out some unnecessary expenditure. 
Then we have had the hospital thing, 
They said somebody is going to be de- 
prived of some bed, when they have some 
$80 million laying around waiting. 

Now, is it not about time for us to dry 
our tears, wipe away our tears and do 
what we are supposed to do here, sit 
down and look at this thing from a com- 
monsense standpoint and stop appro- 
priating unnecessary funds? 

For instance, I had a questionnaire 
this morning sent me by a disgusted Re- 
publican from Ohio. It was 4 pages and 
contained at least 100 questions, which 
asked the fellow how many cigarettes 
he smoked a day, whether he smoked 
cigarettes, did he smoke cigars or a 
pipe, did he chew tobacco, or did he take 
snuff. And all through that were ques- 
tions, how old were you when you started 
smoking? How old were you when you 
stopped smoking? How many cigarettes 
do you smoke a day? Now, that sounds 
like a little old thing to talk about, but 
after all, when you add up all the time 
it took to make those questionnaires out 
or the time it took to send them out, 
all the postage it took and all the post- 
age it took to get them back, and then 
all the time of this billion dollars a 
month worth of Federal employees it 
took and whatever use is going to be 
made of those questionnaires, it adds up 
to a lot of money. 

Now, we have been accused—what 
‘was that word the President used the 
other day when we cut little amounts 
out of this program—that we were being 
fatuous. Well, I did not look that up in 
the dictionary, but I do not think it was 
meant to be complimentary to the House 
of Representatives. Now, if we make 
a broadside cut of 10 percent, as some- 
body has suggested, then we are using 
the meat ax, of course; if we try to do 
it the only way we can, the common 
sense way, in connection with unobli- 
gated appropriations, we are accused 
of being fatuous. Now, you can pay 
your money and take your choice, but 
just let us use a little common sense and 
not pile up this money in these bureaus 
and invite them to spend more than 
they need and more than the country 
can afford. 

If you have tears to shed, save a few 
of them for the American taxpayer— 
the forgotten man. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to rise and 
speak on this amendment, but I have 
some knowledge of hospitals and the 
health of this country, and I have a vital 
interest in it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I tried to get the 
gentleman from Virginia to yield, be- 
cause I have a genuine desire to do what 
he suggested, and that is to do something 
about this military budget. But I won- 
der if the gentleman from Virginia or 
anybody else thinks that if we offer some 
amendments to cut the military budget 
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and remember, that is where two-thirds 
of this spending is—we will have very lit- 
tle of a chance of getting anybody to 
walk through the aisles on a teller vote 
to cut where the real cut can be effected. 

I walked out of this building the other 
day when the temperature was 70, and 
there was a Chevrolet car out there, an 
Army car, with a sergeant sitting in it, 
with the motor running. And I assumed 
it was not to keep warm. And I just 
said to him, “What is the motor running 
for?” He said, “Well, I want to be ready 
to go when the general comes.” Now, if 
you have 20 of them sitting around with 
the motor running, I do not know how 
many gallons of gas they will burn an 
hour, but it will amount to a considerable 
sum at the end of the year. But I won- 
der if anybody is going to help us cut 
that budget. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Because my 
name has been mentioned by my good 
friend from Ohio, I want to say that 
when the time comes to cut the military 
budget, wherever there is a dollar pro- 
posed that I think is unnecessary to the 
defense of this country, I will vote for it, 
and I will vote for it on any other bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, what I 
rose to say is this: In my State they have 
been appropriating money for the last 
few years to survey a dry canal. They 
say they are going to improve naviga- 
tion. They are going to make a canal 
200 miles long right alongside a river. 
They are going to pump the water out 
of the river in order to make the canal 
navigable. And it is going to cost this 
Government and local interests in the 
neighborhood of $200 million before they 
are through with it. I am going to op- 
pose that. When the time comes to vote 
on that bill—and you vote it up every 
time; you gave them $250,000 the year 
before last and $150,000 last year—I am 
just wondering how many of you will vote 
to cut that out. And if you will, it will 
help to balance the budget so that we 
may go ahead and build some hospitals, 
which we need and quit fooling around 
with the health of our people. 

We have plenty of places where we 
can cut, if we want to. We can cut 
out the entire foreign aid appropria- 
tion and it will not hurt a soul in the 
entire United States of America. There 
is enough money in their pipeline to 
operate for 3 years without any addi- 
tional appropriation. Think that over. 
I will be here when the time comes, when 
both those bills come to the floor. 

To think of the number of useless 
appropriations that this Congress votes 
for like the one I just mentioned and 
the thousands of people on the pay- 
roll that are useless to our Government, 
it is frightening to me to see the Con- 
gress go on a cutting spree and cut 
the heart out of a program which means 
so much to the health and welfare of 
all our people. There are those who 
wish to cut the entire pollution prograin 
out—a thing that endangers the health 
of hundreds of thousands of people in 
this great land of ours and renders many 
of our beautiful streams useless for water 
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for domestic purposes or for recreation- 
al purposes, Right here in Washington, 
the beautiful Potomac River is so pol- 
luted that our experts tell us that it will 
require many years of study and hard 
work before we can relieve it in any ap- 
preciable measure. 

In my home State and in my district, 
we have some beautiful streams; one of 
them at one time was voted the most 
beautiful river in the world, Ouchita 
River. Today these streams are so badly 
polluted that the fish have died. The 
water has become so salty that the salt- 
water fish have come in and taken over 
and the thousands of fine fresh-water 
fish are almost extinct. Let us stop, look, 
and listen before we start cutting the 
health and welfare program. As I said 
before and I now repeat, we can cut off 
billions of dollars that will not affect 
any program in this great land of ours 
and I expect to watch for some of these 
bills and when they come to the floor 
of the House, I am going to call Con- 
gress’ attention to them and see how 
many of you economy minded Members 
will join me in making cuts where they 
should be made. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to direct the attention of the 
Committee, and particularly that of my 
good friend, the distinguished chairman 
of the Manpower Utilization Subcommit- 
tee of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, to a statement appearing on 
the news ticker, quoting the President 
as saying, in his press conference this 
morning, in response to a question, that 
it would be possible to cut Federal per- 
sonnel a great deal without the operation 
of the Government suffering unduly. 

Since that is one of the purposes of 
many of these amendments, and has been 
the constant purpose of the Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee under the able 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis], I suggest that we 
on the subcommittee proceed to the task 
of cooperating with the President on that 
score. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nize the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, despite 
protestations to the contrary the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana substantially reducing the ap- 
propriations for grants for hospital con- 
struction will result in a reduction of the 
number of hospital beds to be provided 
in the United States in the next 2 years. 
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The shortage of hospital beds is already 
a national scandal. There is not a State 
in the Union where this shortage is not 
a serious problem. 

The Hill-Burton Act is one of Con- 
gress’ finest contributions to our national 
welfare. At the time of its considera- 
tion in Congress it had almost unani- 
mous approval. Yet Congress has never 
fully implemented the act by the origi- 
nal programed appropriations deemed 
necessary to cope with the problem the 
legislation seeks to solve. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Louisiana would further reduce the good 
effect of this important program. 

Each Member of Congress can speak 
best for the needs in his own area. I 
can attest to serious shortage of hos- 
pital beds in the St. Clair-Madison 
County area of Illinois. An addition to 
facilities at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in 
Granite City will help partially solve 
the local problem, but without Hill- 
Burton aid this progress will not be 
possible. 

St. Elizabeth’s has patiently waited 
several years for a Federal allocation to 
assist in financing its construction pro- 
gram. St. Elizabeth’s will expand from 
a 100-bed hospital to 200 beds to service 
an industrial area of 75,000. It is the 
only hospital in the community. 

The Federal program will provide 
$650,000 toward a total building cost of 
$2,750,000. Let us not endanger the suc- 
cess of this hospital-construction pro- 
gram by reducing appropriation to im- 
plement the Hill-Burton Act. This pro- 
gram is worthy of our support. I urge 
my colleagues to defeat the Hébert 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, it does 
not make any difference how good a pro- 
gram is, it is not good judgment, nor is 
it good financing to appropriate more 
money than can be intelligently and ef- 
fectively used, and just have it kicking 
around on the books. Ihave heard three 
different stories, and I do not know 
which one is the latest, of the amount 
of the unobligated balance here. One 
is $86 million; another $90 million; an- 
other $96 million. That is the amount 
that will be unobligated at the end of 
the year. If you add any one of those 
amounts to the $100 million that would 
be carried if this amendment is agreed 
to, they will have much more money 
than they can possibly use. Why should 
we be so profligate that we would set up 
money that could not possibly be used 
and that is not necessary at this time? 
I do not think it is good business or good 
policy, either. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who may desire to do so may extend 
their remarks at this point in the RECORD 
on the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, last 
Friday I reminded the House that in 
spite of current indications that economy 
has become “the chief end of man,” Bib- 
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lical teaching holds that charity, not 
economy, is considered the greatest 
virtue. 

On Monday one of the able gentlemen 
of the Committee took issue with this in- 
terpretation and suggested that nowhere 
in the Scriptures can we find evidence 
that a trustee should be charitable with 
other people’s money. Now, I make no 
claim to Biblical scholarship, but I must 
remind the gentleman that in one of the 
great parables the slothful servant is 
rebuked because he buried his talent in 
the ground rather than investing the 
talent entrusted to him in a constructive 
enterprise. 

It seems to me that the men and wom- 
en who elect us to high office do so with 
the expectation that we will not bury 
their tax funds in the ground, but will 
invest those funds in enterprises that 
bring the greatest possible benefit to the 
greatest number of people. 

I have a very simple political philoso- 
phy which holds that life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness continue to be 
the great goals of the American people. 
It is because of this conviction that I 
object to some of the economy proposals 
that have been made in recent days. 

Every good citizen is in favor of econ- 
omy. What disturbs me is that some 
gentlemen seek economy by crippling 
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health and the well-being of the Ameri- 
can people. I object to the kind of econ- 
omy moves that the President of the 
United States has described as fatuous 
and foolish. 

I join with the President and the cour- 
ageous gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Fogarty] in deploring shortsighted 
moves that save a few dollars now, but 
result eventually in tragic losses—both 
financial and human. I only wish that 
the President would fight as hard to 
save Modern Republicanism as has the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 

There is no true economy in the kind 
of action which the House took last week 
to curtail the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration efforts to safeguard the 
American people against harmful drugs 
or foodstuffs. 

There is no true economy in the ac- 
tion we have just taken to curtail efforts 
to save our streams from contamination. 

There is no true economy in the pro- 
posal now before us to curtail hospital 
construction and desperately needed 
hospital and nursing personnel. 

There is no economy in curtailing the 
modest requests for research involving 
such tragic diseases as cancer, arthritis, 
heart disease, and mental illness. 

As things now stand 1 out of 7 Ameri- 
cans will suffer and die from this ter- 
rible scourge. If the Members of Con- 
gress were a typical cross section of 
America, 62 of the 435 Members of the 
House who now sit in this body would 
die from cancer. The annual hospital 
bill alone of those suffering from cancer 
totals $300,000. Yet, gentlemen talk 
about saving money by cutting efforts 
of our Government to bring this relent- 
less killer under control. 

Believing firmly in Federal economy, 
I would, nevertheless, rather go down 
to political defeat than cut one dollar 
from a medical-research program that 
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might someday save the life of one of 
my children, or the life of any one of the 
thousands of Americans who are destined 
to fall victims to cancer. 

With 10 million Americans afflicted 
with heart disease, with another 10 mil- 
lion suffering from arthritis, with 1 out 
of 7 of us marked as cancer victims, 
with one out of each dozen children 
born this year needing institutional care 
for mental illness at some time during 
his life, how can we honestly begrudge 
the meager Federal investment in medi- 
cal research. 

It is significant that the Department 
of Agriculture spent in 1955 for research 
on plant and animal diseases $10 mil- 
lion more than the United States Public 
Health Service devoted to research for 
all four of the deadly human diseases 
I have just mentioned. 

Iam completely in favor of research in 
the field of plant and animal diseases. 
I only ask that we do not reverse the 
action of the last Congress which dem- 
onstrated at least as much concern for 
the afflictions of men, women, and chil- 
dren as for the afflictions of the potato 
and the pig. 

Modest as it has been, there is no 
denying the fact that research stimu- 
lated by World War II has already paid 
rich dividends in terms of a healthier 
America. 

Between 1944 and 1952, we cut in half 
deaths from pneumonia, kidney diseases, 
TB, and syphilis; influenza fatalities 
were cut three-fourths; deaths from ap- 
pendicitis and rheumatic fever were re- 
duced by two-thirds. All in all, during 
this 8-year period, we added another 5 
years to the life span of the American 
citizen. 

When we talk about slashing the 
budget, we must never forget that the 
major portion of our budget is devoted, 
not to welfare measures, but to military 
defense and the cost of past wars. It is 
in this area primarily that any substan- 
tial cuts in Federal spending will have to 
be made. 

Programs that fall within the classi- 
fication of “health, education, and wel- 
fare” are, indeed, a comparatively minor 
part of our total budget. 

In their book, Ethics in a Business 
Society, Marquis Childs and Douglass 
Cater cite the following facts: 

In 1950 the richest nation of the world 
spent less than 5 cents of each Federal tax 
dollar for public assistance for widows, 
orphans, the aged, and the blind, to help 
educate the Nation’s youth, rehabilitate the 
handicapped, eradicate slums, erect low-rent 
public housing, improve the people’s health, 
meet the cost of all national parks, museums 
and libraries, and support the national 
school-lunch program, * * * To pay for 
them Uncle Sam collected less than 1 percent 
of the national income in fiscal 1950. For the 
Nation as a whole, our use of public funds— 
local, State, and Federal—for health, educa- 
tion, and assistance to the needy amounts 
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We need, once in awhile, to take a 
look at our scale of values, both as in- 
dividuals and as a nation. This is par- 
ticularly true when it comes to our Fed- 
eral budget. Some of the same gentle- 
men who have attacked medical research 
programs have attacked the Rural Li- 
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brary Services Act on the twin grounds 
that it would cost too much money or is a 
function that should be provided by the 
States. 

Permit me to say that the people of 
my great State of South Dakota are as 
economy minded as those of any of the 
48 States and they do not favor unneces- 
sary extension of Federal power. But 
when I asked my fellow South Dakotans 
to give me the high privilege of repre- 
senting them in the Congress, I stated 
very clearly my firm conviction that this 
Government has a continuous responsi- 
bility to assist programs that are in the 
interest of a better America. Such a pro- 
gram is the Rural Library Services Act. 

Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, talked with 
deep conviction about the necessity of 
“the diffusion of knowledge” among the 
citizens of a democracy. How better can 
we promote “the diffusion of knowledge“ 
than through the rural, traveling library 
service? I know that South Dakotans 
expect the Congress to use its powers to 
stabilize farm prices at a fair level. Iam 
equally confident that the people of my 
State want the Congress to move on a 
modest scale to bring the blessings of 
good books to farm boys and girls. The 
minds of our children are certainly as 
vital to us as the very important matter 
of fair farm prices. I am not afraid to 
go on record in favor of a low-cost, 
modest program that has for its purpose 
“the diffusion of knowledge.” 

Economy in government? Yes, I favor 
that, and I will work tirelessly for it. 

But what are we to say of ceremonious 
slashes in the budget now that later on 
may blight the health, the happiness, and 
the dignity of many thousands of Ameri- 
cans? No, Mr. Speaker. I will never go 
along with that false kind of economy. 
To do so would be to betray my con- 
science as a citizen, as a parent, and as a 
public servant. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
was quite disturbed yesterday by the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLECK] to the effect that a pro- 
gram, no matter how much it has to 
recommend it, should be terminated for 
the present since the country has such 
great national defense demands. 

I am fully aware of the economic rea- 
sons to cut the Federal budget, particu- 
larly when there is waste involved. I 
am a firm believer in having Congress 
review most carefully the budget esti- 
mates which the Executive brings before 
us, and in this connection desire to com- 
mend the Committee on Appropriations 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] for a very 
fine job. 

But I most strongly deplore a 
philosophy which totally disregards 
human values for the sake of Govern- 
ment economy. We have long recognized 
that there are certain programs which 
our local governments cannot carry on 
without Federal assistance. And when it 
comes to programs dealing with health or 
education, we cannot afford to sit back 
and wait. Children are children for only 
a certain period of time, and disease can 
easily lead to a national catastrophe. I 
find it hard to believe that anyone would 
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place States rights ahead of human 
rights. 

I believe in the most careful analysis 
of appropriations bills, particularly in 
the military defense field. But I am not 
willing to make indiscriminate cuts, par- 
ticularly when this deprives our people 
of services that mean so much to them. 
It is my hope that when items are con- 
sidered in the budget, that we consider 
the value of the program first before we 
apply the general principle of economy. 
We should think long and hard before we 
sweep aside the studied recommendations 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Finally, I believe all of the people are 
well aware that these programs cost 
money. And yet they also know many of 
these problems have been getting worse 
from year to year and that we have been 
wasting both our natural and our human 
resources. Unless we tackle some of 
these problems, and tackle them hard, 
this country will be in serious trouble in 
afew years. Money spent today in many 
of these areas is an investment that will 
pay us back manyfold in the future. Too 
many Members of this House want to sit 
on States rights rather than do some- 
thing with them. Federal grants-in-aid 
help activate States rights and spur lo- 
calities to action. And action is needed 
if we are to meet the needs of the people 
and avoid costly effects on the future. 
This amendment is certainly a glaring 
example of pure folly. I hope it will be 
defeated and if not when we meet the 
issue again in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
history of this legislation is that the au- 
thorizing bill was passed in 1946 under 
the leadership of Senator HILL and 
former Senator Burton, who is now a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. This is called 
the Hill-Burton Act. The first appro- 
priation was made in 1948. The f 
authorization, for which we voted unani- 
mously here in the House, without one 
vote against it, is $150,000,000 for the 
original features of the act. We voted 
unanimously here to extend this act on 
two or three occasions, and by unanimous 
vote we expanded the act and increased 
the authorization to $210 million, not the 
$121 million we have before you now. 
The $121 million we have in the bill is 
$3,800,000 less than we had last year. 

The gentleman from Louisiana has 
consistently said that this will not cut 
out one hospital bed. Someone gave him 
the answer a moment ago. If you are 
going to cut $21 million from this bill 
you are certainly going to cut out hos- 
pital beds because the money cannot be 
expended for any other purpose. 

What is the story about the unobli- 
gated balances? There is $80 million 
unobligated now out of $250 million, be- 
cause when this act was passed in 1946 
they allowed the obligation of these funds 
to run for 2 years because it takes time 
for the communities to plan these build- 
ings. 

What is the history of these unobli- 
gated balances? We have appropriated 
since 1948 over $900 million for this pro- 
gram and only $1 million, only $1 mil- 
lion out of almost a billion dollars, has 
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been turned back into the Federal Treas- 
ury, because it was not obligated by the 
end of the 2-year period provided in the 
basic law. Is that cause for us to get 
alarmed by an unobligated balance of 
$80 million now, when the record shows 
despite anything that has been said on 
this amendment that out of over $900 
million we have appropriated, only $1 
million has not been used? 

I will say to my distinguished friend 
from Louisiana that Louisiana is one of 
the States that has taken advantage of 
this program 100 percent. What are the 
needs down there now? Are you taking 
care of the needs? You still have a 25- 
percent deficit in the needed bed capac- 
ity in the State of Louisiana. When the 
gentleman offers this amendment to cut 
$21 million from this bill, he is hurting 
his own State. 

Let me tell you what the record shows: 
You have already received, under this 
program, $25 million of Federal funds 
to help build needed beds in the State 
of Louisiana. In Louisiana now you have 
a deficit of 3,500 general hospital beds. 
That is what you need in the State of 
Louisiana in order to meet decent stand- 
ards for the care of your people. 

As far as unobligated balances are 
concerned, you have $400,000 of unobli- 
gated balances in Louisiana, but over the 
period of 10 years not one single dollar 
has been turned back by the State of 
Louisiana. 

You are not only hurting your own 
State, you are hurting the entire pro- 
gram. I do not care what you say or 
anybody else says, when you cut $21 mil- 
lion out of this program you are denying 
the building of beds that are needed now. 

What is the overall need? It is esti- 
mated that there is a deficit of 850,000 
beds in this country. Do you know how 
many beds this appropriation will build 
in 1958? Fifteen thousand. Private in- 
terests will build maybe 30,000. That is 
45,000. But we need because of the in- 
crease in population and obsolescence a 
minimum of hospital facilities for 55,000 
more beds this year just to keep from 
falling further behind. So with all that 
is being done with the full amount that 
we have allowed plus all the private 
money that will be put into the building 
of hospitals, we are still going to have 
an increase in the deficit because of pop- 
ulation and obsolescence of 10,000 beds 
in 1958. You are trying to make the 
situation worse by this amendment. If 
there is any section of the country that 
has benefited most as a result of this pro- 
gram, it is the South, especially the rural 
areas, because most of these buildings 
and facilities have been built in rural 
areas and towns with less than 5,000 
population. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has 
expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. HEBERT]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HÉBERT) there 
were—ayes 85, noes 107, 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. HÉBERT and 
Mr. FOGARTY. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
106, noes 126. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as fol'ows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PELLY: Page 25, 
before the period at the end of line 17, 
insert the following: “Provided further, 
That no project shall be constructed in whole 
or in part with funds appropriated by this 
paragraph unless the application filed under 
section 625 or section 654 of the Public 
Health Service Act with respect to the project 
includes assurances that upon its completion 
its services and facilities will be made avail- 
able without distinction on the basis of 
race.” 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, the funds 
provided in this bill, H. R. 6287, for 
grants to States for hospitals and related 
facilities are administered, as I under- 
stand, under the laws of the respective 
States where the projects are to be con- 
structed. I have no quarrel with keep- 
ing the Federal Government out of local 
affairs, but I do not approve of Federal 
money going into projects which will not 
be used in conformity with the law of the 
land. 

A few days ago when the appropria- 
tion for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency was under consideration here in 
this Chamber I asked a Member of the 
Committee if the Federal Government 
was lending funds for construction of 
college buildings to educational institu- 
tions where there is discrimination on 
account of race. I was unsuccessful in 
getting the information, but I believe 
the answer in that case is that the policy 
can be controlled by the Agency itself 
and Executive action. I am pursuing 
that matter further. 

Meanwhile, however, in the so-called 
Hill-Burton program to help meet the 
shortage of hospital beds, the only 
method of controlling the discriminatory 
aspects of matching grant projects such 
as are contemplated under H. R. 6287, 
at least at the moment would seem to be 
by limiting by law the use of the funds 
appropriated. 

My amendment does not compel inte- 
gration. It simply provides that these 
Federal funds will only go toward financ- 
ing construction of hospitals, diagnostic 
centers, rehabilitation facilities, and 
nursing homes where prior assurance has 
been given that services and facilities 
will be available without distinction on 
account of race. 

I strongly urge adoption of this 
amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. PELLY], 
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In Cannon’s Precedents in the House 
of Representatives, under the heading 
“Construed as Legislation and Not Limi- 
tations, Therefore Not Admitted on Ap- 
propriation Bills,“ I would like to call 
the attention of the Chair that this 
amendment goes farther than a limita- 
tion. It contains an affirmative direc- 
tion that applications must contain cer- 
tain assurances. This would obviously 
place additional duties on the Secretary 
of the Department and officials of the 
United States Public Health Service to 
determine that the directives were 
carried out. 

Then I refer to page 67, Cannon’s 
Precedents, under the heading “Execu- 
tive Discretion and Limitation Coupled 
With Affirmative Direction,” and the fol- 
lowing page, at the top, to the provision 
that no part of an appropriation should 
be used except in a certain way, thereby 
restricting Executive discretion to the 
extent of imposing new duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Washington desire to be 
heard? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I submit 
this is a limitation on the use of the 
funds. I do not believe it would entail 
any additional duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY] offers an amendment to which 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] raises a point of order, and 
suggests that the language of the amend- 
ment includes additional duties that 
would be imposed upon someone to de- 
termine the assurance to be given as well 
as the purposes at the time the applica- 
tion is made and under what sections of 
the Public Health Service Act. 

The question has been raised a num- 
ber of times previously. Volume 7, page 
696, section 1706 of Cannon's Precedents 
deals with the problem very clearly and 
reads: 

To be admissible on an appropriation bill 
a limitation may not include affirmative di- 
rections imposing additional duties on ex- 
ecutives. 

A limitation may not give affirmative di- 
rections, impose new duties, or be accom- 
panied by language not directly limiting 
the appropriation. 


The Chair, therefore, holds that the 
point of order is well taken and sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PowELL: On 
page 25, line 17, before the period insert 
“Provided, That no part of any appropria- 
tion contained in this section shall be used 
for any of the purposes therein mentioned 
by any agency or facility which segregates 
citizens in facilities offered, services per- 
formed, and granted on account of race, 
color, ancestry or religion.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order that the 
amendment is not germane for the same 
reason that the other amendment was 
not germane, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is that the sum 
and substance of the gentleman’s argu- 
ment? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. It is, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
POWELL]. 

Mr.POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say this amendment in exact lan- 
guage as submitted has been held to be 
germane for the 13 years I have been 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives and I submit the following pages 
in the Recor: For instance, in the 83d 
Congress, Ist session, volume 99, part 5, 
page 5921, where the Parliamentarian 
upheld my views. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule, having ruled on a quite similar 
motion back in 1946 when the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill was up 
for consideration. The Chair held then 
that it was a limitation on the use of the 
money and so holds now, and there- 
fore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. In ancient Rome a sen- 
ator—I think his name was Cato—once 
said that he would rather the people 
would ask why there was no statue of 
him than why there was one. As I have 
listened today to the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, I feel he be- 
longs in the former class, as do many 
who will argue both pro and con on 
this amendment. This is just a question 
of doing what one thinks is right, as far 
as I am concerned. I have been in this 
Congress for a number of sessions, and 
often it has to be a member of a race 
other than mine who offers such an 
amendment to protect his race. I, as 
a member of my race, wanted this time 
to get ahead of such a gentleman and 
offer this particular amendment. I am 
sorry my amendment was not germane, 
but I shall support the gentleman. It is 
time we ceased putting Federal funds 
into projects not in accord with the law 
of the land. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so I can ask the gentle- 
man from Washington a question? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. This program, as the 
gentleman from Washington knows, has 
been in effect since 1945. That is when 
the first authorization was granted. It 
has been a very effective program 
throughout the United States during all 
this time. Can the gentleman tell the 
committee if there has been any com- 
plaint whatsoever in regard to the sub- 
ject matter that the gentleman brings 
up now in any given area, in any hospital 
anywhere? 

Mr. POWELL. I am sorry I cannot 
yield any more time, but I will answer 
that question. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wanted the gentle- 
man from Washington to answer. 

Mr, POWELL. First, I would like to 
say this amendment comes from the 
gentleman from Washington without my 
foreknowledge until he informed me a 
couple of days ago. I thought his 
amendment might not be germane, so 
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that is why I prepared this, and I would 
like the authorship to be considered as 
that of the gentleman from Washington. 

Yes; I do have a complaint before me 
from New Orleans, La., concerning a 
hospital in St. Charles, La. The letter 
comes to me from a white attorney, 
Maurice P. Gatlin, 1607 Claibourne 
Tower, New Orleans, La., in which he 
sent me a copy he addressed to the HEW 
asking the HEW to tell him whether or 
not the new hospital to be built was going 
to be built in accordance with the law of 
the land or would it be built in accord- 
ance with the illegal practices as out- 
lawed by the Supreme Court decision. 
The HEW replied to him that lacking a 
directive from the Congress they would 
have to build the new hospital in St. 
Charles, La., under the old law prior to 
the Supreme Court decision of 1954. I 
submit it is proper to bring the practice 
of Congress up to the level of the 
Supreme Court. This amendment is 
nonracial; it is bipartisan; it is based 
on sound moral grounds; it is baSed on 
legal grounds, and if you are interested 
in placing economy on the highest level 
rather than on the basis of subterfuge 
and hypocrisy, this is it. I offer this only 
because my colleague from Washington 
did not have his amendment sustained. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 8 minutes, the last 5 min- 
utes to be reserved to the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, the 
argument can and has been made that 
this hospital program, since its inception, 
has operated with few or no complaints 
without the necessity of such an amend- 
ment as has been offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. Mr. POWELL, how- 
ever, has pointed out a specific incident 
and a ruling by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare which 
calls for new Congressional guidance to 
the Department. 

This is again an opportunity to stress 
the fact that there can be no compro- 
mise on the fundamental rights of all 
our citizens. Either there is true equal- 
ity, recognized as the law by all who 
must administer it, or we have such a 
situation as has been described by the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
PowELL]. Since such situations are al- 
lowed to continue in existence, we offer 
to our powerful enemies a readymade 
argument that we do not truly intend 
to give more than lip service to the basic 
constitutional rights of all our citizens. 
I am afraid there are still many that for 
the sake of expediency are not going to 
face issues squarely. .There are many 
who fear that this amendment will en- 
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danger the hospital program in the other 
body. If their fears are justified, it only 
reemphasizes the need to meet them that 
the American position may be removed 
from doubt, and our stand firm and clear. 

I join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY], whose intent was perfectly clear 
and whose amendment could not be con- 
sidered because of the rules of the Com- 
mittee. If the cause of complete justice 
does not win today, I hope its backers 
will return to the battle over and over 
again until victory is assured. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. On 
Several other occasions, during the de- 
bate on this bill, I have opposed what I 
thought was legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. If there have been any com- 
plaints about the administration of this 
program, I have not heard any in the 
11 years I have been on this subcommit- 
tee appropriating funds for the program. 

If there are specific complaints, I think 
they should be directed to the commit- 
tee in charge of the legislation, and there 
should not be an attempt to take care of 
them in an appropriation bill in the form 
of a limitation such as has been suggested 
here today. 

This program has been working well 
since 1948, since the first appropriation 
was made. I am afraid if we get into 
proposals such as this we are only going 
to get into a lot more redtape and create 
confusion. I submit the best way is to 
go before the proper legislative commit- 
tee and, if there are any complaints, get 
them straightened out in that way. 

I hope the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the budget could be drastically cut 
but this week’s debate shows that many 
do not carefully consider what can be 
cut. Much time and oratory has been 
consumed in cutting appropriations for 
public health, postal service, anti-water 
pollution, and many other items com- 
pletely in the public interest. Those 
who are in the lead today in this debate 
to cut these essential public activities 
will soon be confronted by a bill appro- 
priating billions for foreign aid. I will 
not miss the mark much when I say now 
that on these foreign appropriations, 
those who now are so concerned about 
economizing will vote “yes” on every 
possible occasion that will tend to make 
this foreign-aid money available. 

When we consider that we have appro- 
priated for foreign aid $130 billion since 
1940 we can well ask if this money has 
been wisely spent. The tables of foreign 
expenditures for foreign aid found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Monday 
last presented by Hon. LAWRENCE SMITH, 
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of Wisconsin, are almost unbelievable. I 
am certain that another huge appropria- 
tion will be made this year for the same 
purpose supported by those who want to 
curtail and greatly handicap the Public 
Health Service, needed money for elimi- 
nation of pollution in our navigable 
rivers, deny any attempt to make the 
farmers’ dollars as valuable as dollars 
of any other business enterprise. That 
is all any support program aims doing, 
but I am afraid the public will find that 
the Members of Congress who are pro- 
claiming necessary cuts in the budget 
will limit their activities to small but 
essential things that this country de- 
mands. They have an opportunity to 
track down an elephant—huge foreign 
aid—but when the showdown comes they 
will prefer to track down a rabbit in- 
stead; they prefer to get rid of potato 
bugs by pulling up the potato plants; 
they prefer to hoe up the cornstalks 
and let the weeds grow. 

I have always voted for appropriations 
to further the economy of our own peo- 
ple, and with very few exceptions the 
budget does not contain unnecessary 
domestic demands. We can save 20 per- 
cent of this huge expenditure by limit- 
ing foreign aid, and gradually come to a 
point where it will be cut out altogether. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. POWELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision, demanded by Mr. POWELL, there 
were—ayes 70, noes 123. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Construction of Indian health facilities: 
For construction, major repair, improvement, 
and equipment of health and related auxili- 
ary facilities, including quarters for per- 
sonnel; preparation of plans, specifications, 
and drawings; acquisition of sites; pur- 
chase and erection of portable buildings; and 
purchase of trailers; $3,096,000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1959: Provided, That 
such expenditures may be made through the 
Department of the Interior, 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Prom: On 
page 27, strike out lines 13 to 20, inclusive. 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment proposes to eliminate an ap- 
propriation item of $3,086,000 for the 
construction of Indian health facilities. 

On page 17 of the committee report, 
the committee states that this amount 
is allowed only for “alterations” and 
“other plant facilities.“ The report 
specifically rejects funds for “hospitals, 
clinics, and personnel quarters.” 

The intent of the committee as ex- 
pressed in the report is completely at 
variance with the language of this bill. 

The language of the bill states the pur- 
pose of this appropriation to be: 

First. The construction, major repair, 
improvement, and equipment of health 
and related auxiliary facilities, including 
quarters for personnel. 

This language clearly includes hos- 
pitals, clinics, and personnel quarters. 

Now, by every rule of statutory con- 
struction, the unambiguous language of 
a bill prevails over a mere observation 
in a committee report. 
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In effect, the plain language of this 
bill appropriates $3,096,000 for exactly 
the purposes which the committee, in 
its report, wishes to disallow, that is, hos- 
pitals, clinics, and personnel quarters. 

The second objection to this item is 
the one made by the committee itself in 
its report. On page 17, the committee 
states that no allowance is made for 
these purposes because “such a large un- 
obligated balance exists.” 

This Bureau had $5,535,000 available 
in fiscal 1956. An additional $8,762,000 
was appropriated for fiscal 1957. Of the 
total, $13,297,000, only $2,304,000 was 
obligated as of January 1, 1957. 

On page 631 of the President's budget, 
it is estimated that 1958 expenditures 
will be $3,476,000. 

The Bureau now has more than $10 
million on hand that is unobligated. At 
the present rate of obligation, the Bu- 
reau has sufficient funds to continue its 
program until beyond January 1, 1960, 
without any part of the $3,096,000 asked 
for in this item. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PILLION. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I have here some fig- 
ures that I have just obtained. They 
show unexpended and unallocated funds 
as of March 28, 1957, of $10,203,000, so 
the effect of the gentleman's amendment 
would just be to keep from piling up on 
top of these unexpended funds another 
$3 million; is that not correct? 

Mr. PILLION. That is exactly cor- 
rect. One of the great errors we are 
making in this House is in permitting 
these bureaus to have funds for more 
than 1 year, for 5 or 10 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
brief comment upon this debate. 

After listening to the charges and 
countercharges made by some of our 
distinguished Members, it would appear 
that we may be losing sight of the ulti- 
mate goal of this drive for a reduction 
in appropriations. 

I dare say every Member of this House 
is in favor of a balanced budget, some 
reduction in taxes, and some reduction 
in our public debt. 

Before this session ends, and certainly 
during the next session, both political 
parties will be competing to take credit 
for tax-reduction proposals. 

The distinguished chairman of this 
committee has repeatediy emphasized 
the relationship between a vote for an 
authorization and a vote for an appro- 
priation. Actually, the relationship is 
only a slight one. 

There is, however, an inevitable cause 
and effect relationship between appro- 
priations and taxes. 

Today’s reductions in appropriations 
are tomorrow’s tax cuts. 

My votes for reductions in appropria- 
tions are motivated by a personal goal 
for tax reductions. 

I would vote for an increase in per- 
sonal exemptions from $600 to $700. 
This would cost about $2.3 billion per 
year. 

I would vote for a corresponding re- 
duction in business and excise taxes of 
about $1.5 billion per year. 
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I would like to see a minimum surplus 
of $2 billion applied to a reduction of our 
national debt. 

I expect to vote for a minimum of $5 
billion in appropriation reductions. 
This action will, in my own mind, justify 
my anticipated votes for tax reductions. 

If each Member could work out his 
own personal tax reduction program and 
vote to reduce appropriations by the 
same approximate figure, this House 
could produce some astounding and con- 
structive results. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PILLION ] 
has expired. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for an additional minute. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry I must object, especially since this 
is an excellent statement and one that 
the House badly needs to hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois object? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to remind the 
House that in August of 1954 the 83d 
Congress transferred all the Indian 
health services from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to the Public Health Serv- 
ice. That was just 245 years ago. That 
was a bill which was introduced by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
and it was reported out by Republican 
committees on both sides of the Con- 
gress. When the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] testified about this 
bill before the Committee on the Interior, 
he said: 

I recognize perfectly that the Public 
Health Service cannot perform miracles. in 
this field’ and nobody is suggesting that 
right away they will be able to solve all the 
difficulties at hand. We recognize that there 
will be some difficulties and some admin- 
istrative problems in such a transfer, 


And there have been difficulties and 
there have been administrative prob- 
lems. It has taken a long time to work 
out the details of such a transfer, but 
right now the Public Health Service is 
prepared and ready to go ahead and 
really to begin to build these Indian 
hospitais and do the job that is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. Iam glad to yield to 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HALEY. I want to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that this 
proposed appropriation will not add one 
thing to the construction of your hos- 
pitals because you now have $7,851,400. 
So this will not do what the gentleman 
hopes it will do in building a hospital. 
Let me say to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana, I think we should make progress 
with respect to Indian facilities for 
health, but I do not think this is the way 
to doit. I will go along with the gentle- 
man in working on Indian health prob- 
lems if the Department will come in here 
with a program that will move forward 
and make some progress on it. I cannot 
see where adding $3 million on top of an 
unexpended, unobligated $10 million will 
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do anything that the gentleman and I 
want to do. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to the gentleman from Florida that 
I have a bill before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce which 
will enable Indians and the surrounding 
communities to take advantage of some 
of this unobligated money. I will say 
to the gentleman that I have an amend- 
ment at the desk which I believe will 
facilitate the building of Indian hospitals 
by the Public Health Service. 

But I want to point out that in the 
State of Montana there was at one time 
a tuberculosis death rate of 165 per hun- 
dred thousand Indians as against a 
death rate of 27.3 for non-Indians. 
As the result of an appropriation from 
Congress several years ago which built a 
100-bed Indian tuberculosis hospital; 
that Indian death rate dropped from 165 
per hundred thousand to 65.2 per hun- 
dred thousand, merely as the result of 
having adequate tuberculosis hospitali- 
zation for the Indians in the State of 
Montana. 

I could read you statistics about the 
Indian health throughout the country 
that would alarm you. Ten times as 
many Indian babies die of gastritis and 
enteritis as white babies. The death 
rate from tuberculosis is more than 10 
times the white death rate. 

For pneumonia, in the State of Mon- 
tana we have 1,543 cases per hundred 
thousand amongst Indians. The non- 
Indian death rate for the United States 
is 11.4. In other words the indian death 
rate is more than 100 times greater. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, and that the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the move to cut 
funds for Indian health facilities. I 
know from personal observation and in- 
vestigation that the health difficulties of 
the American Indian constitute a criti- 
cal national problem. 

The incidence of disease and death 
among our Indian citizens is so much 
higher than the average among whites 
that it constitutes a national disgrace. 
We cannot in good conscience deny to 
our Indian friends this modest request 
for medical facilities that can save the 
lives of thousands of Indian boys and 
girls, men and women. 

When the first white settlers came to 
this country 300 years ago the Indian 
was already established here in a culture 
many hundreds of years old. What fol- 
lowed was the gradual deterioration of 
the Indian’s society and his way of life. 
The red man was driven before the ad- 
vancing white settlements and eventu- 
ally confined to a few reservation areas. 

Having disrupted Indian society and 
having assured the Indian that in ex- 
change for his land we would help meet 
his basic human needs, we cannot now 
curtail a program vital to the health of 
these depressed people. Our first citi- 
zens are entitled to at least as adequate 
a point 4 program as we are provid- 
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ing for people in other lands. The blunt 
fact is that the Indian families of 
America and especially the Sioux Tribes 
of my State constitute the most tragi- 
cally neglected group in our Nation 
today. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time may be extended. 

Mr, MASON. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. Š 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Rhode Island is recognized to close 
the debate. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to the gentleman from New York 
who offered this amendment, that we 
stated specifically in our report that we 
did not allow any funds for the things he 
mentioned in his presentation before us; 
and I will say to the gentleman from 
Florida exactly the same thing. 

This $3,096,000 is a reduction of 
$2,704,000 from the request that the ad- 
ministration made, and a reduction of 
$5,666,000 below what we appropriated 
in 1957. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iyield. 

Mr. PILLION. Does the gentleman 
agree that the language of the bill is in 
accord with what the House is concerned 
with, what the Senate is concerned with, 
and what the administration is con- 
cerned with? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; I do not agree to 
that at all. The language of the report 
will supersede the language of the bill 
because it is under specific instructions 
that we have not allowed funds for these 
purposes. 

We have allowed funds for only those 
two items on page 689 of the hearings. 
The first item that we changed was 
$650,000 for hospital and clinics. We 
denied that; we did not give that to them. 

The next item was personnel quarters, 
$2,054,000. We denied that. 

We did allow for alterations $2,596,000 
and $500,000 for other plant facilities, 
because of the need that exists in the 56 
hospitals they have at the present time. 

If you could go through some of these 
hospitals on these reservations and see 
the condition, you would not try to stop 
this program of altering the hospitals so 
as to make them accredited hospitals. 
Those hospitals for which we now pro- 
vide funds for alterations comprise just 
half of the program that has already 
been started and is already underway at 
a cost of some $6 million. 

All this $3 million amounts to is that 
they will be given this two-million-five- 
hundred-thousand-some-odd dollars to 
continue the plan of alteration that will 
make them accredited hospitals under 
the standards of the Hill-Burton Act. 
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If you do not want to do that you 
should vote for the amendment. 

The $500,000 we have allowed is to 
provide sewage disposal plants and power 
facilities that are connected with ex- 
isting facilities in these areas now. 

There is not one dime in here for any- 
thing other than the things we have set 
forth in our report. They cannot, and I 
am sure they will not, go beyond the 
wording of the report in which we said 
specifically that none of these funds can 
be used for the purpose the gentleman 
speaks of. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I gather 
from the statement of the distinguished 
gentleman from Rhode Island that the 
money carried over from previous years 
is money which cannot be used for the 
purposes which the gentleman is at- 
tempting to correct. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman is 
positively right. The unobligated bal- 
ances are committed to specific projects 
approved by the Congress in prior years 
and they are not available for new re- 
quirements. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The gen- 
tleman figures that if this program is to 
go on, the new money called for in this 
bill is required. 

Mr. FOGARTY. All of this new money 
that we have in here is for alterations 
and improvement of plans facilities, some 
of which are inadequate. That is all 
and nothing else. We found fault with 
the administration of this program for 
not proceeding at a faster rate. It took 
them much more time to draw the plans 
and specifications for some of the hous- 
ing for the Public Health personnel that 
we are trying to get, out in the field 
where the Indians are. If you vote for 
this amendment you are voting for sub- 
standard hospital facilities for these In- 
dians. In that way you are making them 
second-class citizens. If you want to do 
that you will vote for this amendment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
join the gentleman in his expression of 
opposition to this amendment. We have 
a tuberculosis death rate among Indians 
10 times as high as that which exists 
among the non-Indian population. We 
have an infant mortality rate far above 
that of the non-Indian population. This 
is an effort to catch up and do something 
in a long-neglected field and I certainly 
hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. There has been a lot of 
discussion during this debate about 
whether the Congress and the Federal 
Government are responsible for helping 
build various facilities in the cities and 
States. But responsibility for the Ameri- 
can Indian is a field about which there 
can be no question. It is strictly a 
Federal responsibility. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 
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Mr. JUDD. We have our GI programs 
to help our soldiers who have been away 
from home 2 or 3 years become read- 
justed when they come back. We have 
point 4 programs all over the world to 
help other peoples achieve better health 
and gain skills. Would it not be an in- 
credible proposition for us to cut down on 
these programs to help the Indians right 
here in America achieve health stand- 
ards that will approach the levels of 
decency that we want for peoples abroad 
and which we have for ourselves? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This amendment 
would have the effect of stopping in its 
tracks alterations that are going on, that 
have not been completed, which are in 
the process of being completed today. 
That is what this amendment would do 
and nothing else. 

Mr. JUDD. I was the author of the 
bill which only 2 years ago transferred 
the Indian medical service to the Public 
Health Service. Of course, it takes time 
and extra funds to get the problem sur- 
veyed and suitable programs put into 
operation. There are 250 Indian tribes 
scattered all over the country, some in 
very inaccessible places, in our country 
and Alaska. The Public Health Service 
has made a fine start. I think we ought 
to reject this amendment and give them 
a chance to go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PILLION]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. PILLIon) there 
were—ayes 49, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. METCALF: On 
page 27, line 19, after “June 30, 1959:”, strike 
out the remainder of line 19 and all of line 20 
and change the semicolon to a period. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been disturbed, as the gentleman 
from Florida is disturbed, and the com- 
mittee was evidently disturbed, by the 
failure to show more progress in the 
construction of Indian health facilities. 
When the bill offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] was passed 
to transfer the Indian health facilities 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
the Public Health Service it was con- 
templated and intended that it was to 
be a complete and outright transfer. 

The first appropriation bill, it is true, 
contained the language I am seeking to 
strike out, namely, Provided, That such 
expenditures may be made through the 
Department of the Interior.” 

I think there was a good and just 
cause to have that language in the ap- 
propriation bill at that time because it 
was necessary then to use the facilities, 
the knowledge and the experience of the 
Department of the Interior. 

But, I am told now that that language, 
which is permissive, which says “may,” 
which permits the Public Health Service 
to take advantage and to use the experi- 
ence and the knowledge and the back- 
ground of the Department of the In- 
terior, has been construed as mandatory, 
so that instead of 1 agency, the Public 
Health Service, operating in this field, we 
still have 2 agencies, the Department of 
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the Interior and the Public Health Serv- 
ice. So, I submit this amendment to 
make it abundantly clear that the only 
agency that is supposed to be in charge of 
the construction of Indian hospitals and 
these other facilities that are enumerated 
in this section of the act is the Public 
Health Service. The Department of the 
Interior is not to have anything to do 
with it; not permitted to drag its feet. 
We are not going to be permitted to go 
back to the old days when the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs had control over the 
Indian health service, and we are going 
to remedy the situation just as we tried 
to do under the Judd bill. That is the 
only purpose of the amendment. And, 
I still believe that if the Public Health 
Service does need advice and consulta- 
tion with the Department of the Interior, 
without such language they would have 
that opportunity. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. This proviso was put 
in for the specific purpose of allowing 
this work to continue in the most expe- 
ditious manner, and we were convinced 
by the administration that as long as this 
office in the Department of the Interior 
had their own group set up there, it 
might be well for them to administer it. 
And, we considered it as permissive when 
we said “may.” Now, it is the Budget 
Bureau, as I understand, that has said 
no, the Department of the Interior should 
perform this work, because they have 
the personnel and they have the know- 
how and they are the ones that have 
been handling this type of work. And, 
certainly if there is any evidence at all 
that the Department of the Interior is 
to blame for the holding up of the con- 
struction that has been authorized in 
this field and there is some evidence that 
the Public Health Service might do it 
more efficiently and cheaper, why, we 
would have no objection to striking this 
proviso. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It is my under- 
standing that one of the purposes of in- 
cluding the language which is provided 
as a proviso is that certain types of 
construction, such as quarters for per- 
sonnel, can be handled more economi- 
cally and more expeditiously on reserva- 
tion areas if it is handled through the 
Department of the Interior. Now, inso- 
far as the actual hospital facilities are 
concerned, I share the gentleman’s view 
that the responsibility should be iso- 
lated and centralized in the Public 
Health Service. 

Mr. METCALF. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma that it was my 
belief that it would have been well to 
have the Department of the Interior 
consulted all along the line and that 
there was good reason for including this 
amendment, but when it is construed 
as mandatory language and when the 
Public Health Service is required, as I 
am told they are required, to operate the 
construction through the Department of 
the Interior—and the Department of the 
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Interior has many other construction 
facilities in addition to the construction 
of Indian facilities—then I believe it is 
time to eliminate this language and 
make it clear that the Public Health 
Service is the responsible agency and 
the Department of the Interior is to 
have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

I take this time just to question the 
author of this amendment a moment or 
two further concerning this particular 
legislation. I am in complete agreement 
with the gentleman that the responsibil- 
ity should be localized. You will recall 
that when the fight took place on the 
floor in connection with the bill of the 
gentleman from Minnesota in the first 
place, that one of the reasons we who 
opposed that legislation were doubtful 
about it was the division of responsibil- 
ity as to the care of our Indian people. 

Now that that responsibility has been 
definitely placed in the hands of the 
Public Health Service, insofar as all 
health matters are concerned, I certainly 
would not want to water down that re- 
sponsibility; but if in the interest of ef- 
ficiency and getting a job done, a per- 
missive proviso within this bill would 
make it possible to do the job better and 
more quickly through certain construc- 
tion activities in the Department of the 
Interior, then would not the gentleman 
agree, rather than to strike this lan- 
guage, it should be made clear on its 
face as being permissive in character? 

Mr. METCALF. I do not see how it 
could be made any clearer. The word 
“may” is permissive. It is construed as 
being permissive. It may be that as a 
result of this colloquy on the floor we 
have made it sufficiently plain that the 
legislative intent is that the Public 
Health Service shall be in charge of the 
construction and the Department of the 
Interior consulted only when such con- 
sultation is requested. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
hope that if the proviso is kept in the bill, 
we make it absolutely clear in the RECORD 
that the Public Health Service should 
have the authority to decide whether it 
shall expend these funds through its own 
agencies or through the Department of 
the Interior. I imagine that the present 
language would be interpreted in this 
way, since the language is permissive, 
that some people in the Department of 
the Interior would insist that certain 
funds must be handled through the De- 
partment of the Interior; and there 
would be a big hassle back and forth be- 
tween the two Departments as to which 
should spend the funds. I think the 
decision as to which should spend them 
should be made by the Public Health 
Service. But whereever and whenever 
the Public Health Service can get health 
facilities for the Indians built more ef- 
ficiently through the Department of the 
Interior, then the Public Health Service 
should have permission to spend them 
through the other Department. But the 
decision should be in the hands of the 
Public Health Service. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman is exactly correct on 
that and if the gentleman would offer a 
substitute amendment to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MeEtTcaLF] adding language after the 
phrase That such expenditures may be 
made through the Department of the In- 
terior,” “on the decision of the Public 
Health Service” I think we would have 
that taken care of and would be in a 
position where the Public Health Serv- 
ice had the responsibility but for reasons 
of efficiency the actual job could in some 
instances be done better by the Depart- 
ment of Interior officials. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, it is a lit- 
tle difficult to do this on the floor. May 
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as a substitute to his amendment, the 
insertion on line 20 before the period 
these words “subject to the discretion of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare”? I do not have the amend- 
ment written out. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in complete accord with both the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] and the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON]. I would accept that or any 
other language which would do the same 
thing. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Why not handle it the 
same way we handled the construction 
program under Public Law 815? In that 
case we did not want the Department of 
Education to set up an Engineer Inspec- 
tion Service, so we required that that 
work be done by General Services Ad- 
ministration. Why not let the Public 
Health Service have the administration 
of it but require that the engineering 
and inspection work be done by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration? It 
worked fine in the case of Public Law 
815. 

Mr. JUDD. With reference to the 
question of how and by whom the ex- 
penditures are to be made, I think if we 
make that subject to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, there will be no question of 
where the jurisdiction lies. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield to me 
further? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I would suggest to 
the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
Jupp] that my amendment is to strike 
that language. I would suggest that 
perhaps he could add a perfecting 
amendment to the paragraph, rather 
than offering a substitute to my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JUDD. My substitute would leave 
the proviso in the bill and add to it “at 
the discretion of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare.” If it is better 
to offer a perfecting amendment, we 
will do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
monDson] has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, it has been said that 
lawyers are individuals who do not ren- 
der any worthwhile service in the House. 
I have heard that argued at times. But 
look at page 27, lines 19 and 20 of the 
bill and then see if you can remember 
what this amendment is. It is to strike 
out “Provided, That such expenditures 
may be made through the Department of 
the Interior.” See that word “may”? 
Do Members know what it means? May 
I ask the gentleman who has charge of 
the bill, Does he accept this amendment? 
Did I correctly understand that he did? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I did not say we 
accepted or rejected it. I said that as 
far as I was concerned if it was de- 
termined to be the more efficient way 
of operating this program it would be 
O. K. with us, because we were not 
responsible for this being pushed into 
the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is not this the sit- 
uation, that at some time in the past 
the Congress thought that Interior 
might be helpful to Public Health? 

Mr. FOGARTY. In the construction 
of these works? Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We allowed it. We 
thought this language to be permissive, 
but the Bureau of the Budget has said it 
is not permissive. They have deter- 
mined that the Department of the Inte- 
rior should do this work. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the budget says 
“may” means “shall,” then the individ- 
ual who so decided is overeducated or 
should be sent back to the little red 
schoolhouse. But the responsibility for 
this program now under discussion rests 
with Public Health? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All the language in 
the bill does is say that if Health wants 
to use Interior because Health thinks 
Interior may do a better job, it may? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Interior already has 
the job to do this construction work 
where they have the personnel set up. 
I understand that was the reason behind 
the Bureau of the Budget’s thinking it 
could be done more efficiently, because 
they had the setup to do it. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. That is exactly the 
point I was making, that I thought, as 
the rest of the Members of the Congress 
thought, that it would be well to use the 
facilities of the Department of the In- 
terior; but if this is mandatory and it is 
necessary to use the facilities, then our 
attempt to transfer the Indian Health 
Service to the Public Health Service has 
just resulted in the creation of two 
bureaus. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the amendment 
the gentleman offered is adopted, then 
Health cannot use Interior, can it? 

Mr. METCALF. That is right. 

- Mr. HOFFMAN. You see where you 
are getting? You force Health to do 
the work even though Interior can do it 
better and at less cost. 

Mr. METCALF. I understand that 
the gentleman from Minnesota has a 
substitute amendment that would do the 
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same thing. Will the gentleman yield 
for a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. To put that other 
one in? 

Mr, METCALF. To withdraw my 
amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And take the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I cannot yield 
for that. That would not help us. 
What is the idea, may I ask the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; it does help. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The very distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota, 
Dr. Jupp, knows what “may” means, does 
he not? The word is permissive, is it 
not? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then the gentleman 
believes that Health should have some- 
thing to say about it, does he not? 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota wants construction to be un- 
der the direction of Public Health 
Service? 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And the gentleman 
from Minnesota is in favor of permitting 
Interior when requested by Health to 
help out? 

Mr. JUDD. That is exactly right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is what this 
language does now in the bill says and 
does. How silly can we get? 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman is per- 
fectly right that this language in the 
bill does not do what we want. That is 
why I offered a suggestion that would 
correct it. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin will now offer it formally in writ- 
ing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not yield any 
more. Just how many words does it 
take to make “may” permissive? “You 
may.” 

Mr. JUDD. But who is to determine 
that he may? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Beyond any doubt 
or question Health does. 

When an amendment is necessary to 
define the three letter word “may” as 
meaning permissive I give up. One 
would think we were being paid by the 
word. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute is not 
in order to a motion to strike out. The 
gentleman can offer a perfecting amend- 
mend to the paragraph. 

Mr. LAIRD. That is what I should 
offer, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the paragraph offered by 
Mr. Lamp: On page 27, line 20, after Inte- 
rior”, insert “at the option of the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, all this 
amendment does is clarify what the com- 
mittee thought the language meant in 
this bill. This same language was car- 
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ried in this appropriation bill last year 
and the word “may” was not intended to 
be mandatory language. : 

The Bureau of the Budget’s ruling i 
hard to understand. I cannot under- 
stand how the sentence referred to by 
the gentleman from Montana, can be 
construed as mandatory language. 

I think we all agree that the responsi- 
bility for this program should rest 
squarely on the shoulders of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
For that reason, I believe this amend- 
ment will clearly place the responsibility 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, but will give the authority 
to the Secretary to use services of certain 
personnel, if necessary, in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. That is what our 
committee was trying to do in carrying 
this language forward in this appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does that mean an ex- 
pansion of the personnel? 

Mr. LAIRD. It does not mean any 
expansion. This language was carried in 
the bill last year. The word “may” was 
interpreted by our committee to give per- 
missive authority. Certainly, we had 
always assumed, and I am sure the gen- 
tleman would assume, that the word 
“may” would give permissive authority. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does 
not think that due to this authority there 
will be any expansion? 

Mr. LAIRD. No. I would not offer 
this amendment if it meant any expan- 
sion of personnel. This places the au- 
thority in the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare where it should be. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. What the gentleman’s 
amendment does is end the existing divi- 
sion of authority; is that not correct? 

Mr. LAIRD. That is correct. 

Mr. JUDD. The purpose of it is to 
make clear that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is the one who 
will be making the permissive decisions. 

Mr. LAIRD. The Secretary will have 
the responsibility. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. He can 
permit, whenever it is to his advantage 
and the advantage of the Indians to do 
it through the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa insist upon the point of 
order? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be read again; was that an amend- 
ment to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is a perfecting 
amendment to the paragraph. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the paragraph offered by 
Mr. Latrp: On page 27, line 20, after the word 
“Interior”, insert “at the option of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee is willing to accept the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

National Institutes of Health, general re- 
search and services: For the activities of the 
National Institutes of Health, not otherwise 
provided for, including research fellowships 
and grants for research projects pursuant 
to section 301 of the act; regulation and 
preparation of biologic products, and con- 
duct of research related thereto; not to ex- 
ceed $2,500 for entertainment of visiting 
scientists when specifically approved by the 
Surgeon General; erection of temporary 
structures; and grants of therapeutic and 
chemical substances for demonstrations and 
research; $14,026,000: Provided, That the Sur- 
geon general is authorized to advance to 
this appropriation from other appropriations 
to the Public Health Service such amounts 
as are determined to be necessary for the 
foregoing purposes and for activities per- 
formed on a centralized basis: Provided jur- 
ther, That the Surgeon General is authorized 
to operate the facilities at the National In- 
stitutes of Health for the sale of meals to 
employees and others at rates determined 
by him to be sufficient to recover the cost 
of such operation and the proceeds thereof 
shall be credited to this appropriation. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage beginning on page 28. No, Mr. 
Chairman, I think we are on page 21 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Missouri rise? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
mah, i move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair to 
state that if the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is referring to page 
28, the Clerk has reac page 28 down to 
and including line 15. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
point of order I wish to make is against 
the language beginning on line 6 down to 
and including line 10 except the word 
“Provided.” I make the point of order 
against the language on the ground that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill 
in that it requires additional services to 
be rendered by the Surgeon General. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island care to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman withhold his point 
of order until we see what this amend- 
ment does? 3 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have no objection, 
Mr. Chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan reserves the point of 
order, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarry]. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason for this being in the bill is that 
all of the categorical institutes that 
we have such as cancer, mental health, 
heart, arthritis, allergy, neurology and so 
on, get their appropriations by virtue of 
this language, and if this language is 
stricken out, it is going to make it more 
inefficient in the operation of the in- 
stitutes. The only reason the language 
was put in there in the first place is to 
have a more efficient operation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. Does the gentleman from Mich- 
igan want to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan makes a point of order 
against the language contained on page 
28 of the bill beginning in line 6 and con- 
tinuing through line 10. The Chair has 
examined the language and finds that 
this is purely legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and, therefore, must sustain 
the point of order. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the same point of order against the 
language on page 28 of the bill beginning 
in line 10 and continuing through the 
balance of the paragraph, and reading as 
follows: 

Provided further, That the Surgeon Gen- 
eral is authorized to operate facilities at the 
National Institutes of Health for the sale of 
meals to employees and others at rates de- 
termined by him to be sufficient to recover 
the cost of such operation and the proceeds 


thereof shall be credited to this appropria- 
tion, 


The argument is the same, that the 
Surgeon General is required to enter into 
other and additional activities. He is 
required by that language to operate a 
cafeteria or restaurant. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island care to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The only reason I 
can give in respect to this language is 
the same as that already given, that this 
permits the Institutes of Health to run 
a cafeteria and to be reimbursed for the 
cost of running it. 

Striking out this amendment will only 
increase the cost. The gentleman by 
making his point of order is going in 
reverse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The Chair must hold that the same 
reasoning that applied to the previous 
proviso applies to this one. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time because we have 
now reached in the bill the National In- 
stitutes of Health about which I have 
made previous remarks stating that 
when we came to that point I was going 
to offer some amendments. The atmos- 
phere of the discussion which I had re- 
quested be kept on an objective plane, 
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has been emotional rather than objec- 
tive. It is very obvious that a sensitive 
matter like this cannot be discussed ob- 
jectively on the floor of the House at 
this time. I, therefore, will not offer 
these amendments. I wish, however, to 
state for the consideration of the House 
that the true issue was very well stated 
by Dr. Gerard who supported the mental 
health program. I refer my colleagues 
to page 41 of the hearings, the volume 
that includes the statements of Members 
of Congress and organizations and in- 
terested individuals. I read the fol- 
lowing: 

Dr. Gerard. What magnitude of funds 
could be used effectively from year to year 
for such a developing program is largely 
a guess at the present. Forced draft could 
result in more damage than speed: if too 
much money were suddenly expended, the 
few competent workers would be lured here 
and there and effective work disrupted, and 
many incompetent workers would enter the 
field and trivial investigations would clutter 
up space and other resources and muddy the 
literature. On the other hand, inadequate, 
uncertain, or ephemeral funds would prevent 
the sound buildup of personnel, program, 
and facilities, especially for the longer range 
goals indicated earlier. I am sure the Con- 
gress has reason, from past performance, to 
trust the National Institute of Mental 
Health and the Psychopharmacology Service 
Center and their advisers to handle with re- 
sponsibility funds made available to them. 


That states the issue. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] 
asked us to read the testimony. I have 
read the testimony, and what alarms 
me is that the basic issue that ought to 
be considered objectively was not dis- 
cussed by the witnesses in the hearings. 
This is not a question of who is for or 
against cancer, heart disease, or any of 
these other crippling diseases. It should 
be unnecessary to say that, of course, we 
are all against these social evils. It is 
a question of how we should go about 
combating these diseases. What is to 
be the relationship and balance between 
private enterprise, the State and local 
programs, and the Federal program? 
What are the Federal programs to be? 
Indeed, we can damage this program if 
we go about it in a blind way and on an 
appeal solely to emotion. As a matter 
of fact, last year it was very obvious that 
we went too fast. We doubled the 
amount available in these programs in 
1957 over 1956. This was $50 million 
more than the administration recom- 
mended. The planning was consider- 
ably behind the appropriation. Ten 
million dollars of the appropriation will 
be turned back as unobligated and un- 
expended this June 30. That is the 
kind of procedure that can damage these 
programs we say we are for. If we 
really wish to further these programs 
we must consider them carefully. 

My hope is that in the ensuing months 
we will start thinking about these mat- 
ters objectively. Members should be 
able to come down here on the floor of 
the House to discuss the details and get 
into the meat of these programs without 
being accused of trying to wreck the 
program or of not being interested in it. 
The hearings should go into the details 
of the programs instead of merely setting 
forth generalities, which may or may not 
be well founded. 
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Finally, let me say that every one of 
these are open-end programs, They are 
authorized and there is no limit to where 
they can go except by appropriations. 
We see an example on page 44 of how far 
we have gone: 

Mr. Focarty. Doctor, what about the ad- 
visability of a rabbi, a minister, or a priest 
receiving some psychiatric training? Are 
we doing more of that than we used to? 

Dr. BRACELAND. Very much. There is an 
academy now dealing in psychiatry. It has 
a full-time secretary in the office and men 
from all denominations are in there. They 
have received funds. 


It could be argued that might be a 
meritorious program, but that should not 
be decided by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Those matters are all matters 
to be decided by legislative committees to 
see where and how far we are going 
with these programs and how we can 
keep our Federal programs in proper bal- 
ance with private enterprise and local 
governments. If we do not start think- 
ing along these lines pretty soon, we will 
badly damage these overall programs. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I disagree thoroughly 
with the gentleman from Missouri. My 
only regret is we do not have more money 
in the National Institutes of Health than 
we have this year. I think if we did have 
we could spend it wisely and expeditiously 
and we could do a much better job with 
it and save many lives. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Why then 
in the hearings did not the gentleman 
and his committee go into these details 
so that a person reading the hearings 
could find out what was being done in 
private work compared with the Govern- 
ment, what the ratio is, for example, 
what is being done here and what is being 
done there? You can read all of the 
testimony and all there is to it is a lot 
of fine generalities which we all agree 
with but none of the details of the pro- 
grams are set forth, for instance as to 
what the Federal Government is doing 
and what is being done locally in the 
schools, and so forth. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Maybe there is not 
as much detail as the gentleman would 
like, but if he would go back 10 years 
and read the history of these appropria- 
tions, he would have every detail he 
wanted. 

We did not arrive at these figures 
on the basis of testimony of just so- 
called bureaucrats in Government. We 
brought in some of the best doctors 
in the world. If the gentleman can 
bring in any doctor who will refute any- 
thing that has been said, or quote some 
doctor friend of his that has more knowl- 
edge on these subjects than we have, I 
welcome the gentleman to appear þe- 
fore our committee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Ican assure 
the gentleman I will be before the com- 
mittee next year. Let me say this: The 
doctors are very fine men, but the state- 
ments of those doctors deal only in what 
we might term as glittering generalities. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I disagree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is my 
conclusion. Of course, the gentleman 
can disagree. I want to say that this 
is a field in which I am not completely 
inexperienced. It is a field with which 
Iam deeply concerned. My information 
does not rest on what is in the hearings. 
But there is only one way we are going 
to have these programs. I know the 
gentleman is sincerely interested in 
them, but we have to go into them ob- 
jectively and remove the emotional talk 
that goes with this and grant to those 
who disagree with the gentleman a hear- 
ing. They are also interested. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not think the 
gentleman can charge any of us with 
emotionalism. We are out trying to 
provide funds for research that will save 
lives and help persons who are afflicted 
with physical problems. As an example, 
I should like to take a few minutes to dis- 
cuss one of the most serious public- 
health problems facing America today. 
I refer specifically to the problem of 
hearing disorders and to the lack of ade- 
quate research efforts to cope with it. 

Today there are an estimated 15 mil- 
lion Americans—men, women, and chil- 
dren—with some sort of hearing defect. 
Of this number, about 4 million are seri- 
ously handicapped and about 170,000 are 
totally deaf. In short, there are more 
Americans with hearing defects than 
there are with virtually any other type 
of disorder to which man is exposed. 

What are we doing about this terrible 
problem? Very, very little. We have, 
in fact, barely begun to develop the 
knowledge and techniques we must have 
if we are to understand the nature and 
causes of deafness and if we are to de- 
velop truly effective preventive meas- 
ures and treatments. 

Granted, a good deal is being accom- 
plished through the nationwide rehabili- 
tation program. Progress is being made 
to restore many of those with hearing 
disabilities to productive lives and I think 
there will be even greater progress as 
the rehabilitation effort gains momen- 
tum. 

But this does not begin to take the 
measure of the hearing problem in Amer- 
ica. It does not begin to reduce the so- 
cial and economic strain focused upon 
the hundreds of thousands of people 
with severe hearing loss. It does not 
make jobs for many who could hold them 
if some way could be found to compen- 
sate for deafness—some way which was 
consistent with their skills as well as 
with the needs of the prospective em- 
ployer. 

And, most certainly, the rehabilitation 
effort—as fine as it is—is not the answer 
to the hearing problems which will con- 
front the generations of the future. 

No, the basic, long-range answer to 
the hearing problem lies in better under- 
standing of the nature and causes of 
deafness and in the development of 
means of effectively treating or prevent- 
ing hearing defects. And this is a mat- 
ter for medical research. 

Most of us here are well aware that 
the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness in Bethesda, Md., 
is conducting a broad-based research at- 
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tack against the neurological and sen- 
sory diseases. The Institute’s program 
has been in full operation for only 3 years 
and many advances have been made 
against the major neurological maimers 
and killers in that time. But 3 years is 
not a very long time and there are some 
disorders of the senses in which research 
efforts are just getting under way. 

Hearing research is one of these areas 
in which very little has been done. This 
applies not only to the Institute but to 
research organizations throughout the 
country. The Institute has made some 
modest beginnings during the current 
fiscal year. Something in excess of 
$400,000 has been awarded for hearing 
research grants and, as of February, 
three grants had been made for the 
training of hearing researchers. 

But, as I have said, this is only a be- 
ginning. In light of the tremendous 
problem posed by hearing defects, the 
time has come to develop a full-fledged, 
coordinated program in hearing re- 
search. The time has come to devote 
enough money to meet and solve a prob- 
lem whose cost cannot begin to be meas- 
ured in human, social and economic 
terms. 

Consider, if you will, some of the many 
gaps in hearing research—the research 
areas in which little or nothing has been 
done. There is a vital need to study and 
understand the nerve system that con- 
nects the hearing organ and the brain. 
We do not, in fact, know what the spe- 
cific function of the brain is in the hear- 
ing process and—only in the past year— 
research at the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness has 
shown that the brain’s role in that proc- 
ess is very different from what most of 
us had been led to believe over the past 
20 years. 

Another area of hearing research 
which had been greatly neglected had to 
do with the development of new elec- 
tronic techniques for analysis of the 
hearing system. Still other neglected 
areas involve the relationship between 
deafness and psychological factors, the 
neurological aspects of deafness, the ef- 
fect of noise upon the hearing process 
and the evaluation of surgery as a means 
of coping with hearing disorders. 

There are many other gap areas as 
well but these, I think, illustrate all too 
clearly the scope of the hearing prob- 
lem and of the research required to meet 
it. Clearly, however, we cannot separate 
the research effort from the skilled man- 
power needed to carry it forward. There 
is a pressing need for both investigators 
and for teachers in the hearing field. 

There is a need to develop and support 
well-rounded graduate teaching pro- 
grams. There is a need to further pur- 
sue our evaluation of training resources 
in this country and to encourage their 
development and expansion. There is a 
vital need for more fellowships and 
traineeships at the graduate level—for 
funds which would give us more research 
specialists in hearing as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Are we to stand idly by amidst 15 mil- 
lion Americans with hearing defects, 
amidst 4 million with severe hearing 
handicaps? Can we afford to be penny 
wise and dollar foolish? Are we to be 
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satisfied with cutting costs even if it 
means relegating the productive capac- 
ity of millions of our fellow citizens to 
the occupational dust heap? Are we, 
then, at the point where we can justify 
a failure to appropriate adequate funds 
with no reference to what the failure 
will cost in human and social terms? 

I say the answer is “No.” I say that, 
both as legislators devoted to our coun- 
try and as human beings devoted to the 
welfare of our people, we have no re- 
course but to do something about this 
hearing problem and to do it now. 

Today, the facilities stand ready in 
many parts of the country to do the 
research demanded by the hearing prob- 
lem. Given the kind of support which 
only the Congress can give, these facil- 
ities will do this research, and many 
others will shortly join them. 

Today, the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness has 
the basic facilities to take on the kind 
of expanded hearing research program 
which both conscience and necessity de- 
mand of us. Given the proper support, 
the Institute, I am sure, will not only de- 
velop the kind of program we need but 
will also serve—through its grants-in- 
aid program—as a coordinating influ- 
ence which will bring research organiza- 
tions throughout the country into the 
hearing research fold. And, I might 
add, that this would be done in a manner 
fully consistent with the freedom of in- 
vestigation of both the cooperating in- 
stitutions and of the individual re- 
searchers. 

Today, there are a half dozen educa- 
tional institutions equipped to take on 
the full-time training of research in- 
vestigators and teachers in the hearing 
field. I think it is safe to say that the 
list would double in a matter of months 
given the necessary grant-in-aid sup- 
port. 

I think the case for a well-rounded 
hearing research program speaks for it- 
self. I know that we owe it to ourselves, 
to our country, and to our fellow Ameri- 
cans with and without hearing handi- 
caps to make that program a reality at 
the earliest possible time. That is why I 
have taken steps this year to start some 
form of action to assist these people who 


are in need of our help. With the co- 


operation of the committee we have ap- 
propriated $620,000 this year to make a 
start on such a program. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The most en- 
couraging thing that I have heard here 
during these days of debate is the state- 
ment that was just made by the gentle- 
man from Missouri when he addressed 
the House in which he said that although 
he had previously indicated that he 
would introduce amendments with re- 
spect to these important research activ- 
ities of the Department of Health, upon 
further consideration he had come to the 
conclusion that he would not do so. This 
will enable the appropriations in the bill 
to stand as they are. Now, I do not 
wish to get into any argument with him 
for fear that he may change his mind. 
I am perfectly satisfied to let it stay 
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right where it is. I think he has shown 
unusually good judgment in the state- 
ment that he has made to the commit- 
tee, and I am inclined to think that when 
the roll call is held in the House on some 
of the amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House there will be 
others like him who will feel that it is 
best for them to change their minds and 
vote against the amendments. Now, I 
do commend him for the statement that 
he has made not only in not moving the 
amendments but that he will give the 
matter further study, and I certainly 
hope that those who have been voting 
in a way that has indicated to me that 
they had not given very great study to 
this matter will follow his leadership and 
give the matter the further study that 
the importance of it entitles it to have. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. On page 28, lines 2 
and 3, “not to exceed $2,500 for enter- 
tainment of visiting scientists when spe- 
cifically approved by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
comes too late. There has been a great 
deal of debate on the rest of the para- 
graph. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, like a good many of 
my colleagues, I have listened patiently 
throughout this debate which has cre- 
ated far more heat than logic, which I 
regret very much. Most of the talk has 
appealed to the emotions and the excite- 
ment of the Members. 

Yesterdey we heard this from the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcomit- 
tee. He said: 


If you have a child 10 years old today and 
you have another child born tomorrow, that 
child born tomorrow is expected to live 10 
years longer than the 10-year-old child today. 


Now, surely he did not mean that be- 
cause the son was born 10 years later 
that he was expected to live 10 years 
longer. He wanted us to believe that in 
the last 10 years we had added to the 
expectancy of life 10 years. 

So, I called up the actuary at the 
social security to find out the facts, 
and here are the facts. In 1929 the 
expectancy was 57.1 years; in 1944 it 
was 65.2; in 1954 it was 69.6 years. In 
other words, in 25 years we have added 
12.5 years to the life expectancy. In 
the last 10 years we have added a little 
over 4 years in life expectancy. 

Again the other day in the debate on 
one of these items the distinguished 
chairman, in regard to the category al- 
lergy, said that these two Institutes ex- 
pended all of their funds. I called the 
Bureau of the Budget to find out about 
that case. In 1936 they spent $7,575,- 
000. In 1957, the current fiseal year, 
the appropriation was $13,299,000. The 
Bureau of the Budget informed me that 
there is $400,000 in that account which 
cannot be expended this year. The new 
appropriation is $17,400,000 and of that 
amount $1,400,000 cannot be used. They 
do not need the $1,400,000 and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget informs me that they 
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could not use it. I was going to offer 
an amendment to this item on allergy, 
but there is no use of doing so, because 
all one receives when he tries to suggest 
anything here is a threat of a rollcall. 
Mr. Chairman, let me say this: I would 
not ask any bureau or any agency of 
this Government to tighten its belt any 
more than I would be willing to tighten 
my own as a Congressman. And I hope 
that when the legislative appropriation 
bill comes before us we will have the 
good judgment to cut the fat out of 
that bill. I would also like to see a 
rollcall on the question of our new office 
building, on which I personally never 
had an opportunity to vote. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not know where 
the gentleman got his information, but 
he, or someone he is quoting, certainly 
misrepresented the facts. As far as the 
National Institute for Allergy and Infec- 
tious Diseases is concerned, if he got 
them from the Bureau of the Budget, 
they did not give him the correct figures, 
because by the end of this year that In- 
stitute will have no unobligated balances. 
They already have more applications for 
research grants than they have money 
to cover. Furthermore, I am amazed 
that the Bureau of the Budget now states 
that $1,400,000 of the amount approved 
by them and sent to the Congress can- 
not be used. How can they know at this 
time what applications will be received 
or approved in 1958? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I got these figures 
from the assistant in Mr. Merriam’s 
office. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I do not care where 
the gentleman got them. The fact is 
that in that particular Institute they 
have more applications approved for re- 
search this year than they have money 
for. That is one of the Institutes that 
ran out of money as far as applications 
are concerned. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I shall have these 
figures confirmed and bring them back 
here tomorrow. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman may 
quote me and tell his informant that I 
say that he does not know what he is 
talking about as far as unobligated bal- 
ances are concerned at the end of this 
fiscal year. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

National Cancer Institute: To enable the 
Surgeon General, upon the recommenda- 
tions of the National Advisory Cancer Coun- 
cil, to make grants-in-aid for research and 
training projects relating to cancer; to co- 
operate with State health agencies, and other 
public and private nonprofit institutions, in 
the prevention, control, and eradication of 
cancer by providing constructive services, 
demonstrations, and grants-in-aid; and to 
contract for supplies and services by nego- 
tiation, without regard to section 3709 of the 
revised statutes, in connection with the 
chemotherapy program; and to otherwise 
carry out the provisions of title IV, part 
A, of the act; $46,902,000. 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
very intently to the gentleman’s discus- 
sion here a moment ago about examin- 
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ing everything closely, screening care- 
fully all items in this health welfare 
bill. However, let me call to the atten- 
tion of the committee that just a few 
weeks ago in this House almost every- 
body voted for $200 million for the Mid- 
dle East. Nobody even questioned it to 
any extent. Nobody knew what it was 
for or where or how it was going to be 
spent, other than just it was for $200 
million. But what concerns me is the 
fact that the Members are getting a bit 
extreme about every little item here 
v.hich concerns the national health and 
welfare of our own people, our own folks, 
right here in our own backyards. 

There was no hesitancy at all in vot- 
ing $200 million for the Middle East, and 
I doubt if there will be any prolonged 
debate on the $4,400,000 for foreign aid. 
I sincerely hope that the $4 billion for- 
eign-aid bill will be as carefully scruti- 
nized as this bill we have before us today. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Neurology and blindness activities: For 
expenses necessary to carry out the p 
of the act relating to neurology and blind- 
ness, $18,887,000. 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, there are 
more than 4 million Americans—men, 
women, and children—who are mentally 
retarded. An estimated million and a 
half of our countrymen are afflicted by 
epilepsy. More than 2 million are the 
victims of crippling cerebral palsy. 

It is true that many of those so af- 
flicted have been helped to become pro- 
ductive human beings through modern 
rehabilitation methods. It is true that 
rehabilitation has opened the way to a 
decent life for many of our handicapped 
people even as it has added to the eco- 
nomic and social potential of the Nation 
as a whole. I think that all of us here 
would agree that the progress in this 
respect has been most heartening. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are well advised 
to remember that the ultimate answer to 
the problem posed by cerebral palsy, 
multiple sclerosis, mental retardation, 
epilepsy, and similar conditions lies in 
medical research. The answer lies in 
better understanding of the nature and 
causes of these disorders and in the de- 
velopment of fully effective preventives 
and cures. 

We owe it to those afflicted, to the 
Nation, and—yes, to ourselves—to foster 
the finding of that answer at the earliest 
possible time. For the tragedy of these 
diseases is beyond measurement in social 
and human terms if, indeed, it can be 
measured at all. And the cost in terms 
of wasted resources and productive po- 
tential is tremendous. 

Fortunately, there is a program now 
underway which may well bring the pre- 
vention or more effective treatment of 
mental retardation, cerebral palsy, and 
allied diseases a generation closer to 
realization if we but give it our support. 
I refer to the nationwide collaborative 
investigation being carried on under the 
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auspices of the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness of 
the National Institutes of Health. 

‘There are now some nine medical in- 
stitutions cooperating with the institute 
in this great research effort which— 
when in full swing—will bring about 
150,000 women and babies under study. 
The investigation is designed to find out 
everything possible about what goes on 
in that crucial period from roughly 1 
month after a baby is conceived to about 
1 month after it is born. The doctors 
have a term for this span of time. They 
call it the perinatal period. 

Today we know that diseases like cere- 
bral palsy and mental retardation gen- 
erally have their beginnings in the peri- 
natal period. We know that a wide va- 
riety of deadly factors—factors like lack 
of oxygen, injury at birth, diseases in 
the mother—play a role in causing these 
crippling diseases. 

But we do not know exactly what this 
role is. We do not know exactly how 
and why these influences bring on any 


‘given neurological disorder. We do not 


know their relative importance as caus- 
ative agents. And we cannot hope for 
prevention or cure until we know these 
things. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to find the 
basic answers we seek, if we are to wipe 
out these terrible blights upon human- 
ity, we must support the medical-re- 
search program dedicated to these ends. 
We must support broad-scale collabora- 
tive investigations like that directed to 
the perinatal period. These men of sci- 
ence deserve our every consideration so 
their great work can go forward. 

Mr. Chairman, we must pay a reason- 
able price for the health and welfare 
of the American people. The funds re- 
quested for medical research in the bill 
now before this committee are well 
within the rule of reason. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Retired pay of commissioned officers: For 
retired pay of commissioned officers, as au- 
thorized by law, and payments under the 
Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act 
of 1953, such amount as may be required 
during the current fiscal year. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against that 
paragraph beginning at line 9 and run- 
ning down to line 13. The paragraph 
does not carry any amount at all. I 
would have no objection to the para- 
graph if it did, but it states “such amount 
as may be required during the current 
fiscal year.” It stops there, so it requires 
someone in the Government somewhere 
along the line to make an investigation 
and determine what amount is neces- 
sary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Rhode Island care to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. These funds are au- 
thorized in the basic law to be appropri- 
ated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to have the gentleman from Rhode 
Island clear up the meaning of that line 
12, beginning with the words “such 
amount as may be required during the 
current fiscal year.” Just what does that 
mean? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. As far as the retire- 
ment pay of commissioned officers is con- 
cerned, the retirement pay is fixed by 
law. When they reach the retirement 
age we are obligated to pay them retire- 
ment at that age, and it is an indefinite 
appropriation for that purpose. The 
basic law spells out how old an officer has 
to be, and with how many years of serv- 
ice. When he reaches that age and has 
the required number of years of service 
we are obligated to pay that amount. It 
does not make any difference how many 
men there are who reach the retirement 
age in one certain year, we have to pay 
that amount whatever it may be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

In the opinion of the Chair, no fixed 
amount being set out in the bill, this is 
purely legislative language calling upon 
someone to do something before this 
money is paid, The Chair therefore must 
sustain the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For the divisions 
and offices of the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and for miscellaneous expenses of the 
Public Health Service not appropriated for 
elsewhere, including preparing information, 
articles, and publications related to public 
health; and conducting studies and demon- 
strations in public health methods; $5,100,- 
000. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this simply for 
the purpose of placing in the Rxconp at 
this point an explanation of the cut that 
was made in the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Employment Security in the 
Department of Labor Wednesday March 
27, page 6, line 5 of the bill. Many of 
the Members have asked that an expla- 
nation of what that cut amounted to be 
placed in the Record so that they could 
read it. Being a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, from which 
this particular legislation came, I am 
placing this explanation in the RECORD 
at this point for anyone to read. 

Mr. Chairman, for the record and in 
the interest of making the truth avail- 
able to the American people I feel con- 
strained to factually refer to an action 
taken by this distinguished committee on 
March 27, 1957, during its deliberations 
on H. R. 6287, the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. I will make specific reference to 
the portion of the bill beginning on page 
5 providing funds for the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in the Department of 
Labor. 

Before beginning my discussion of the 
committee action it might be well to 
briefly recall how the unemployment 
compensation program operates. The 
Federal unemployment tax is a 3 per- 
cent tax levied upon payrolls of em- 
ployers of 4 or more workers during 20 
weeks in a year in all but certain speci- 
fied categories of employment. The tax 
is applicable to the first $3,000 of an- 
nual income of workers. The employer 
is permitted to offset up to 90 percent 
of the Federal tax—2.7 percent of tax- 
able payrolls—with State unemployment 
insurance taxes and is also permitted to 
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include in the offset any State tax sav- 
ings that are allowed him under the law 
of his State. Generally speaking this 
means that the proceeds of the Federal 
Government amount to 10 percent of the 
3 percent unemployment tax or 0.3 per- 
cent of taxable payrolls. The Federal 
collections from this tax are used to de- 
fray Federal and State administrative 
expenses, and to maintain a $200 million 
revolving fund used as a loan fund to 
assist States having insufficient funds 
for maintaining the State unemploy- 
ment-compensation program. Excess 
collections not necessary for the opera- 
tion of these Federal functions are re- 
turned on a pro rata basis to the States. 

Against that background let us ex- 
amine the effect of an amendment 
adopted by this committee on March 27, 
1957, to H. R. 6287 whereby an amount 
of $262 million that was set forth on 
page 6, line 5 of the bill, was reduced 
to $249,814,000. This amount provided 
grants to States for unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service ad- 
ministration. It should be stressed that 
these funds relate only to administrative 
costs of the program and do not affect 
the funds available for benefit purposes. 

The administration had requested 
$270 million for this function and the 
House Appropriation Committee had re- 
duced that amount to $262 million as 
indicated in the bill as reported by that 
committee. The action taken in this 
body on March 27 to reduce the appro- 
priation to an amount slightly under 
$250 million would have the effect of 
making available to the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security approximately the 
same amount of funds that was avail- 
able with respect to fiscal year 1957. 

It should be realized that the money 
appropriated for this purpose comes 
from the Federal unemployment ac- 
count and that all the money paid into 
the Federal unemployment account from 
the Federal 3-percent tax is used exclu- 
sively for the unemployment-insurance 
program. As I have previously ex- 
plained, excess collections under this tax 
are returned to the States and the States 
use such refunds either for the payment 
of unemployment insurance benefits, for 
the strengthening of the State unem- 
ployment insurance fund, or for State 
expenses in administering the program. 
Therefore, it is apparent that charges 
made to the effect that the action by this 
body in reducing the funds available for 
grants to the States to slightly under 
$250 million will jeopardize the payment 
of unemployment compensation benefits 
cannot be sustained by an examination 
of the true facts. 

Instead of weakening the program, Mr. 
Chairman, I suggest this action will 
actually strengthen the State operation 
of the respective State unemployment 
insurance programs. The States will re- 
ceive larger pro rata refunds and the 
States will have the authority to deter- 
mine whether such refunds shall be used 
for benefit purposes or for administra- 
tion purposes rather than have the Fed- 
eral Government impose on the States 
an obligation to spend more solely for 
administration. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud of the rec- 
ord the Congress has made in strength- 
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ening the Federal unemployment insur- 
ance laws since I have been privileged to 
serve in the House of Representatives. 
That record may be summarized to in- 
clude, first, improved fiscal management 
of unemployment insurance funds; sec- 
ond, extension of unemployment insur- 
ance coverage to an approximate 4 mil- 
lion additional workers; third, improve- 
ment in the coverage accorded maritime 
workers; and fourth, Federal action to 
strengthen the operation of State unem- 
ployment insurance programs. Much of 
this legislation was enacted during the 
83d Congress and bears the name of a 
distinguished Member of this body as 
author and principal sponsor, I refer 
to my distinguished committee colleague, 
the gentleman from New York, the Hon- 
orable DANIEL A. REED. Support for this 
legislation was bipartisan just as support 
for the amendment adopted by this body 
on March 27 was also bipartisan. Mr. 
Chairman, I apologize for taking the 
time of this Committee in this manner, 
but I thought it important that the facts 
be made a matter of record without dis- 
tortion and without bias. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, in order 
to remind the Members that on last 
Thursday I did place in the Recorp just 
exactly what this cut in the Bureau of 
Employment Security can mean. I also 
explained then that when you voted to 
cut these expenses you were not taking 
anything out of the Federal Treasury at 
all. You were not at all affecting the 
rate of taxes paid as far as Federal taxes 
were concerned. This money all comes 
out of the three-tenths of 1 percent that 
is paid into the fund by the employers of 
this country. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I think 
when the gentleman reads my statement 
he will find that it accurately explains 
what the cut is. The gentleman can 
make his remarks at that time. That is 
why I put this explanation in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think we spelled 
out in the report what these expendi- 
tures were for. They were for that spe- 
cific purpose and no other purpose, re- 
gardless of what the gentleman's 
explanation may be. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Anyone can 
read the material for himself, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses nec- 
essary for the maintenance and operation of 
the hospital, including clothing for patients, 
and cooperation with organizations or in- 
dividuals in the scientific research into the 
nature, causes, prevention and treatment of 
mental illness, $3 million. 

Major repairs and preservation of build- 
ings and grounds: For miscellaneous con- 
struction, alterations, repairs, and equip- 
ment, on the grounds of the hospital, in- 
cluding preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions, advertising, and supervision of con- 
struction $55,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1959: Provided, That any part of 
this amount may be transferred to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: On 


page 31, line 8, after “1959” strike the re- 
mainder of line 8 and line 9. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, per- 
mit me to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee who has charge of the bill: What 
that last sentence, “Provided, That any 
part of this amount may be transferred 
to the General Services Administration” 
means. What was the purpose of that 
please? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This is the same pro- 
viso that is in other sections of the bill 
where the General Services Administra- 
tion is charged with the responsibility of 
the construction of Federal buildings. 
We just transfer to them money out of 
these funds to reimburse them for the 
architects and for the work of inspec- 
tion and other work that goes into the 
building of these buildings. It is just a 
reimbursement of these funds to the 
General Services Administration for the 
work they perform for this particular 
agency. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is 
withdrawn. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Grants to States for public assistance: For 
grants to States for old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
as authorized in titles I, IV, X, and XIV of 
the Social Security Act, as amended (42 
U. S. C., ch. 7, subchs. I, IV, X, and XIV), 
$1,600,000,000, of which such amount as may 
be necessary shall be available for grants 
for any period in the prior fiscal year sub- 
sequent to March 31 of that year: Provided, 
That not more than $104,000,000 of the 
amount herein appropriated shall be used 
for expenses of State and local administra- 
tion: Provided further, That none of the 
amount herein appropriated shall be used 
to cover any costs of State and local admin- 
istration incurred prior to July 1, 1957. 


The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from North Carolina 
rise? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Idaho rise? 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina has just been rec- 
ognized to offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cootry: On 
page 32, after line 21, insert the following 
paragraph: “Grants to States for training 
public-welfare personnel: For grants to 
States for increasing the number of ade- 
quately trained public-welfare personnel 
available for work in the public-assistance 
programs as authorized by section 705 of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, $2,- 
500,000.” 
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Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order. I believe that 
section was passed, but I will reserve 
the point of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. It was not passed. My 
amendment was at the Clerk’s desk, but 
the Clerk was reading so rapidly that he 
passed that section inadvertently. 

Mr. MORANO. The Clerk had al- 
ready read the item of salaries and ex- 
penses, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
$2 million. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, it 
would be very unfortunate if this 
amendment were defeated because of 
some technicality or because of a point 
of order. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
served the point of order. 

Mr. COOLEY. I understand the gen- 
tleman has reserved the point of order. 
Actually, this Congress authorized this 
program. This program came from the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I feel 
quite certain that that great commit- 
tee gave careful consideration to the 
program before it was approved. This 
House has authorized $5 million to carry 
on the work. The administration has 
been very modest and reasonable in its 
request. The request was for only 
$2,500,000. Unfortunately, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations struck out the 
item and the only explanation that is 
given is as follows: 

Grants to States for training public wel- 
fare personnel: The request for $2,500,000 
to start this proposed new program has been 
disallowed. 


There is no explanation as to why the 
Committee on Appropriations has taken 
upon itself the right and the authority 
to veto an act of Congress. 

This was an act of both Houses of 
Congress, and I maintain that however 
much you might want to curtail the 
budget and however much you might 
be in favor of economy, that to elimin- 
ate this item would be false economy. 

I do not believe that we should per- 
mit the Appropriations Committee to 
veto the action of the Ways and Means 
Committee and, likewise, the act of Con- 
gress through which we sought to start 
this training program. 

The program contemplates a Federal 
payment of 80 percent of the training 
program with the other 20 percent being 
paid by the several States. My State of 
North Carolina happens to be prepared 
to go forward with the training program, 
and I am making an effort to have this 
item inserted in the bill knowing full 
well, of course, that it will increase by 
$2,500,000 the amount provided in the 
overall measure. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? . 

Mr, COOLEY. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. ‘This would not in- 
crease the original budget estimates. 

Mr. COOLEY. No, no. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Because we as a sub- 
committee would like to have had this 
$2,500,000. It was cut out in the full 
committee. - 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not mean to say 
that it would be an increase. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I, as chairman, þe- 
lieved that this was necessary, and also 
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the item for cooperative research; and it 
was on that basis that we cut public 
assistance down to some extent because 
we thought that this $2,500,000 would 
provide for sufficient operation of these 
programs. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his observations. Actually the 
amount I am trying to put into this bill 
now is only half the amount authorized. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Is the gentleman sure 
this authorization bill was passed by the 
House Ways and Means Committee or 
was it tacked onto some measure passed 
by the other body? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am assuming that it 
came from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Actually my recollection is, and 
I checked it with the clerk of the commit- 
tee, the item was probably inserted in 
the Senate, was taken to conference, 
brought back to the House and approved 
by both the House and the Senate. Now 
the Appropriations Committee because 
of this urgent need to cut the budget 
has eliminated it entirely without any 
explanation. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman will 
agree that it did not originate with the 
House Ways and Means Committee but 
was tacked on by the other body. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am perfectly willing 
to admit that it did not, but, after all, 
it was the function of the Ways and 
Means Committee and it was approved 
by the Members of this House; and I do 
not recall that the gentleman who is 
now interrogating me objected to it at 
that time. I knew what I was doing at 
the time when I voted for it; and I 
know what I am doing now in trying to 
reinstate it. Because administrative 
costs have mounted unduly. Some 
States that have operated with thrift 
and economy are being penalized, and 
unless we change the situation my own 
State of North Carolina in the months 
of May and June will suffer a reduc- 
tion in administrative costs of about 36 
percent. 

Under the Social Security Act amend- 
ment of 1956, an annual appropriation 
for grants to States for training pub- 
lice welfare personnel was authorized for 
a period of 5 years, effective as of July 
1, 1957. The administration recom- 
mended an appropriation of only $2,500,- 
000 for the initial year of operation in- 
dicating that a substantial start toward 
increasing the number of adequately 
trained personnel could be made with 
the expenditure of this amount of money. 

The law authorizes grants-in-aid to 
be made to each State under an allot- 
ment formula based on population; fi- 
nancial need; and the relative need for 
trained public welfare personnel, par- 
ticularly for personnel to provide self- 
support and self-care services. The ex- 
tent to which funds would be used by the 
agencies of the several States would, of 
course, depend upon the need for trained 
personnel in the States and subdivisions. 
The purpose of the whole program, as 
I understand it, is to provide the skilled 
workers and the help needed to enable 
recipients to make the greatest possible 
use of his own capabilities and capaci- 
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ties, and to achieve independent living, 
personal pride, and respectability. Pub- 
lic assistance personnel are responsible 
for dealing with approximately 5 mil- 
lion needy persons, many of whom have 
serious individual and family problems. 
The Federal Government would provide 
80 percent; the States and local sub- 
divisions would provide the additional 
20 percent of the cost, for traineeships 
and fellowships to persons employed or 
preparing for employment, with public 
assistance agencies; for special courses 
of study or seminars of short duration; 
or for teaching grants to public or other 
nonprofit institutions of higher learning. 

The administration indicated in the 
recommendation the great need for 
trained welfare personnel. The request 
was reasonable and modest, but for some 
unexplained reason the committee dis- 
allowed the item. 

I desire to reiterate the statements I 
have heretofore made. I am definitely 
in favor of eliminating unnecesary Fed- 
eral expenditures. I am in favor of re- 
ducing the gigantic budget. I am in 
favor of economy, but I am not in favor 
of false economy. I believe that this 
$2,500,000 could be and indeed will be, if 
provided, a real investment in the wel- 
fare of people and ultimately a wise in- 
vestment of Federal funds, an invest- 
ment which will return great human and 
economic profits. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate and commend the dis- 
tinguished and honorable gentleman 
from Rhode Island, our colleague, JOHN 
Focarty, for the splendid manner in 
which he has handled this rather com- 
plex and controversial measure. He has 
done a magnificent job. Although he has 
met with formidable and stubborr. oppo- 
sition, he has not weakened nor has he 
once lowered his arm in his great fight 
in behalf of the very worthwhile pro- 
grams which are provided for in this 
appropriation bill. He is worthy of his 
chairmanship, and he deserves the gra- 
titude of every Member of this House. 

Frankly, I have not been encouraged 
to believe that the amendment which 
I have offered would escape the formi- 
dable opposition and the zealous efforts 
which are being made to cut indiscrim- 
inately appropriations for Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies. I urge you, however, to consider 
seriously the amendment which I have 
offered, and I hope that it will be ap- 
proved and accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. COOLEY. I urge the adoption of 
the amendment, the objection notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment on 
the ground that it is not in order at this 
point in the bill, the Clerk having read 
down to line 2 on page 33; and, further- 
more, that it is not authorized by law. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I be heard on the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 
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Mr. COOLEY. Do I understand the 
gentleman to base his point of order upon 
the ground that this amount was not 
authorized by law? 

Mr. TABER. Upon the ground that 
the amendment is not in order at the 
point where the Clerk had finished read- 
ing. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule on that point. The gentleman 
from North Carolina was on his feet 
while the Clerk was reading. The Clerk 
continued to read before the gentleman 
had a chance to offer his amendment. 

The gentleman was entitled to recog- 
nition. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CoorENY) there 
were—ayes 21, noes 88. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to announce for the benefit of 
the members of the committee that it is 
our intention, now that we have reached 
this point in the bill and there are only 
2 or 3 more amendments to be offered, 
to finish reading the bill tonight, then 
I understand there will be an attempt 
made to meet early tomorrow and com- 
plete all rollcalls tomorrow. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUDGE: On line 
33, line 2, strike out 62:000, 000“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “$1,900,000.” 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island and I have 
disagreed at various points throughout 
this bill but I hope that he will be in 
agreement with me on this amendment 
which relates to additional salaries to 
carry out the program on which the 
Committee of the Whole House just 
voted. As near as I can determine, there 
are about $100,000 in salaries carried 
for the Bureau of Public Assistance to 
carry out this program of training wel- 
fare personnel. That program was just 
defeated on a division vote. I would hope 
that the gentleman from Rhode Island 
will accept this amendment. It cer- 
tainly should be adopted in view of the 
fact that the program for which the ex- 
penditure was to be made and for which 
the salaries were to be paid is not car- 
ried in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is my understanding 
only $99 million have been made avail- 
able and that they need $105 million. 
Unless we provide the money we will not 
be keeping faith with the several States; 
is that not true? 

Mr. BUDGE. That, of course, would 
not apply to the amendment which I 
have offered, I may say to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thought the gentle- 
man's amendment was to put in this bill 
51 i aed that is short in the other 
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Mr. BUDGE. No, that is not correct. 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina would have 
restored $242 million for the training of 
personnel. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know that. 

Mr. BUDGE. There is now in the 
amendment which I have offered $100,- 
000 which is carried in the bill and 
should not be in the bill because it is to 
pay the salaries of the people who were 
to set up this training program to which 
the gentleman referred. 

Mr. COOLEY. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars? 

Mr. BUDGE. One hundred thousand 
dollars and the bill should be reduced by 
that amount because the purpose for 
which the $100,000 is in there was elimi- 
nated by the Appropriations Committee 
and that action has been sustained by 
the vote just a few minutes ago. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I say for the ben- 
efit of the gentleman who made the in- 
quiry that I have been advised by a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means that the item I just introduced 
and which my amendment relates to did 
originate in the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. BUDGE. Be that as it may, in 
view of the fact that the $244 million for 
this purpose is not carried in the bill, 
then $100,000 shouid not be carried to 
pay the salaries of the people who were 
to set the program in operation. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thought that the 
whole $244 million was to pay the sal- 
aries or scholarships or provide a pro- 
gram for the training of personnel? 

Mr. BUDGE. I may say to the gentle- 
man that the amendment which he of- 
fered would have done that, but since 
the amendment was not adopted and 
since there are no funds in the bill for 
that program, we should eliminate $100,- 
000 to pay the Federal salaries to put the 
program in operation. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is 
probably right. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like to be in 
opposition to my good friend from Idaho 
all the time, but the committee did make 
a cut in this item. We cut it $216,000. 
One of the main reasons I cannot go 
along with this amendment is because of 
the amendment we voted on last year, the 
change in social security, where we add- 
ed to it aid to the totally and perma- 
nently disabled. That has required a 
bigger workload on the people who ad- 
minister this program, because every 
month there are new States taking ad- 
vantage of the act. There are only a 
small number now. 

Another reason is that under this $2 
million we require them to make admin- 
istrative reviews of the workings in the 
States doing work in this field. Now, I 
think it would have some effect on those 
reviews, and that is something I do not 
think anybody wants to interfere with. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. It is correct, is it not, 
that approximately $100,000 in this item 
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is for the purpose of training welfare 
personnel? Is that not correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right, but we 
have already in the committee eliminated 
$216,000 from what they requested. So 
it is $116,000 less than they would have 
had if they had the $2.5 million that was 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina for administration. 

Mr. BUDGE. The committee print 
which came to the full committee says 
this: The increase will provide for in- 
creases in monetary costs of approxi- 
mately $100,000 and about $152,000 for 
personnel and related expenses neces- 
sary in administering the new training 
program. Now, that means the program 
we have just been discussing of training 
welfare personnel. Is it not correct that 
there is still about $100,000 in this bill 
to set up that program that has just been 
defeated by a division vote? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Well, I think the gen- 
tleman has a point. You can look at 
it that way if you want to in relation to 
what is in the report, but I still main- 
tain that when we, the committee, cut 
the requests by $216,000, we gave it a 
good slice, and at the same time we did 
not want to prohibit or relax the admin- 
istrative reviews of our State agencies 
from year to year. Now, that is some- 
thing that all Members of Congress have 
worked for many years to keep up, and 
that is the only way we can keep efficient 
operation, and that is to allow these ad- 
ministrative reviews. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. It is true, however, that 
we did allow in the subcommittee mark- 
up $100,000 for this work, and then the 
full committee knocked this particular 
program out. In accordance with our 
subcommittee report this would be a 
correction to do away with the $100,000 
that we did allow in the subcommittee 
to handle the program. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The whole effect of 
this would be to cut $316,000 out of the 
administration of one of the hugest 
programs in the Federal Government. 
Now, if you want to do that and take 
chances and let the States go wild in the 
administration of their programs and 
cost more money in the end, this is the 
way to do it, by reducing administrative 
expenses. 

Mr. LAIRD. Would not this money 
be tied up in terms of the committee 
report with this particular new pro- 
gram which has just been disallowed? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. I still maintain 
it is a $216,000 cut in the overall budget, 
in the entire amount. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Am I correct in my in- 
formation to the effect that we need 
$105 million and in the supplemental 
bill we only provide $99 million, and 
therefore we are 86 million short in ad- 
ministrative costs for this program? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is State and 
local administration that the gentleman 
is talking about. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. This is Federal ad- 
ministration of the program that we are 
talking about now. 

Mr. COOLEY. But we are short $6 
million. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That supplemental 
bill is still in conference. We do not 
know what is going to come out of it. 

Mr. COOLEY. But unless it is restored 
to $105 million, we will be short $6 
million. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Those are not the 
figures given to the committee in the 
first place by the administration. 

Mr. COOLEY. They were not the 
figures? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; they were not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE]. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secre- 
tary: For expenses necessary for the Office 
of the Secretary, $1,800,000, together with 
not to exceed $260,000 to be transferred from 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HEMPHILL: On 
page 35, line 17, strike out “$1,800,000” and 
insert “$1,588,000.” 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment merely cuts back the appro- 
priation for the Office of the Secretary 
to what they were given last year. In 
an effort to determine the justification 
for the appropriation for the next year, 
I went back not only to the hearings 
themselves but to the report of the sub- 
committee and its chairman, whose work 
here has been magnificent. I find in the 
report which that subcommittee made 
on this particular item the following 
language: 

The committee was not convinced that 
conditions have changed sufficiently during 
the last year to warrant another increase as 
substantial as was requested. The amount 
included in the bill is sufficient to cover all 
increases in mandatory costs and will pro- 
vide about $100,000 for increases in staff 
and related expenses. 


I then turned back to the hearings on 
pages 82, 83, 84, and 85, and I found this. 
The Secretary who was testifying at the 
time said: 

Since my experience clearly indicates the 
need for greater top level assistance, I plan 
to recommend a change in law which will 
authorize a third Assistant Secretary. 


He went on to say: 


I do not wish to develop a centralization 
of operating responsibilities. 


Finally the distinguished gentleman 
of the subcommittee was forced to ask 
him: 

Why should you ask for double the in- 
crease you received last year? 


Mr. Chairman, my position is very 
simple. Where I come from a public of- 
fice is a public trust and every dime I 
am giving to appropriate or pass on is a 
public trust, whether it is so small an 
amount as $5 or $100,000, or whether it 
is in the millions or billions with which 
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you gentlemen have been accustomed to 
deal. But if it is only $5 it is important, 

Only yesterday I talked over the tele- 
phone to one of my constituents. I 
asked him how things were down home 
and he said: 

We are in trouble down here, You know, 
it is tax time. We are having to postpone 
the payment on the television and the pay- 
ment to the insurance man and the payment 
on other obligations which we consider nec- 
essary to our living. What are you people 
up there in the Congress going to do about 
it? You have promised us some economy. 
What are you going to say now? I under- 
stand you are voting on some bill now. You 
are my Congressman, What do you have 
to say? 


I am telling him here on the floor of 
this House that Iam for economy. And 
I want to tell you something else. I 
looked at page 243 of the budget report. 
I admit I am not so familiar with this 
because I have not had the privilege of 
being here very long. But I find this in 
the budget, that we are paying one man 
$25,000 and he has two under secretaries 
or assistants at $17,500; and so on. 

Maybe the people where I come from 
are wrong. But when we pay a man a 
big salary, they want him to do the job, 
and the people of my district and the 
people of this great United States have 
told me as a Congressman, to tighten 
your belt and do your job.” 

I want this House to tell this Secre- 
tary and these people in that office that, 
“Tt is time to tighten your belt and do 
a job for America. We are paying you 
a big salary. We are imposing in you 
a great trust. We want you to give us 
the economy we are paying youfor. We 
are not only hiring your services, we are 
hiring your brains and your abilities.” 
That is what the American people are 
paying for, insofar as I am concerned. 

I realize there are certain mandatory 
costs in this particular legislation. The 
thought occurred to me there, are we not 
going to have mandatory costs every 
year? Are we not going to have in- 
creases every year? If we are going to 
submit each year some requests for in- 
creased funds, are we not going to have 
trouble? 

How can we ever turn to the people 
and say, “Well, we have cut the budget 
on one hand and we can give you some 
economy on the other“? After all, if I 
am correct in my understanding of the 
representative form of government, 
what I do here is for the people back 
home. The taxpayer is the man I have 
heard so little about here. Here is the 
Office of the Secretary. If he is a big- 
capacity man, and I assume he is to earn 
that salary, and if he has two assistants 
drawing $17,500 a year, and they are, 
then they have sense enough to tighten 
the budget and do the job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MASON. I am very sorry; I am 
in full accord, but I must object. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I understand. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
author of this amendment was here in 
the last Congress, and I stand corrected 
on that if he was; but I will say to you 
who were in the last Congress that you 
voted for the social-security amend- 
ments which Mr. Folsom has to admin- 
ister; you voted for a new Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act; you voted for the 
Health Survey Act; you voted for the 
Library Services Act; you voted for the 
National Library of Medicine Act, and 
for the Health Research Facilities Act, 
and for Public Law 911, involving gradu- 
ate training of professional public health 
personnel, advanced training of profes- 
sional nurses, vocational education for 
practical nurses, and authorization for 
special project grants in the field of 
mental health; and you also voted for 
the Air Pollution Control Act. These 
are just small pieces of legislation that 
you voted for in the last 2 years. 
Now, after you have added these ad- 
ditional responsibilities, which are going 
to tax the Department tremendously, 
this amendment is offered to cut them 
$100,000 below what they had in 1957. 

When you come down here and say, 
“This is just a little old amendment; it 
ain't going to hurt them any; it's just 
going to cut them back to 1957,” that is 
just not so. The amendment that has 
been offered by my friend will cut them 
$100,000 below what they had to op- 
erate with in 1957, even though we have 
by our own votes given them these addi- 
tional responsibiilties, 

You talk about the people back home. 
Did they not want the Library Services 
Act; did they not want this Water Pol- 
lution Control Act? Yes. They did not 
want any of these cut out. But if you 
want good administration you have to 
give these agencies the tools to work 
with. You cannot come down here in the 
well like this and make a speech such as 
you just delivered expecting them to 
tighten their belts and administer a pro- 
gram that is too large for them now to 
administer well. 

We operated on this budget before you 
took a look at it. We allowed the De- 
partment only one-third of the increase 
in personnel they asked for because we 
wanted to be a little bit conservative too. 
But when you come in here now and ask 
them to operate on a budget that is 
$100,000 less than they had in 1957, with 
all these new programs you voted for in 
the past 2 years, it just does not make 
good commonsense. 

They are understaffed now, and you are 
going to understaff them further. You 
are going to make them lay off about 20 
people, and you would be the first one to 
find fault when something came up in 
the administration of these projects 
where they were loosely administered, 
and then blame the people downtown 
for not doing a good job because you did 
not give them the tools to work with. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Who fixed the salaries 
the gentleman mentioned a moment ago? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Congress fixed them 
in a pay act. We voted for it. I am 
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surprised that good men continue to ac- 
cept these responsible positions for 
$17,500 when they could earn much more 
outside the Government. They come 
down to Washington and do their best 
for their agencies and for their coun- 
try, and then they are subjected to the 
abuse that they get on the floor of this 
House by remarks that have been made 
to the effect that they can tighten their 
belts and do a better job, particularly 
when many of them are working over- 
time up to 7 or 8 o’clock each night. I 
do not think it is fair to the Federal per- 
sonnel. I do not think it is fair to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. I think he is trying to do a good 
job with what he has. I think we ought 
to help him to do a good job and not hurt 
him and cut him off as this amendment 
would do. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I concur in the remarks 
made by the gentleman, This amend- 
ment does drastically reduce the em- 
ployment level in the Office of the Sec- 
retary, if it is adopted in the form in 
which it is now presented. I repeat, I 
concur in the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. There is no 
other way that it can work and it can 
only work one way. If you want to pre- 
vent him from doing a good job in ad- 
ministering these programs that we have 
passed legislation for, if you want him 
to administer these programs in a slip- 
shod way, then that is the kind of ad- 
ministration you are asking for by vot- 
ing for a cut like this. As I said before, 
we only gave him one-third of the per- 
sonnel he asked for to administer this 
program. I thought that we were pretty 
drastic in the cut that we made. I 
thought we were being very conservative. 
But, when you come in here and ask to 
cut out 20 positions below what they had 
in 1957, in my opinion, that is going 
too far. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FOGARTY) 
there were—ayes 51, noes 76, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Ad- 
ministration: For expenses necessary for the 
Office of Field Administration, $2,300,000, to- 
gether with not to exceed $700,000 to be 
transferred from the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HEMPHILL: On 


page 35, line 22, strike out “$2,300,000” and 
insert “$1,985,000.” 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
told the distinguished gentleman from 
Rhode Island that he made a good speech 
a while ago. I think he did. I have 
listened here day after day with a great 
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deal of patience, and I have listened to 
him time after time because he has done 
a good job. But, I still say it is neces- 
sary to economize. The only things I 
have to guide me are the reports of the 
committee and of the subcommittee. The 
reports I find in the budget and the de- 
mand from the people back home. If 
these be not worthy of consideration, 
then I stand to be corrected. I read 
from the report of the committee a short 
time ago, and I want to read again from 
it with reference to this particular 
amendment by which I seek only to take 
us back to the fiscal year 1957. 

If you believe it does just read pages 
246 and 248 and 249 of the budget, if 
you have not already done so. 

On this particular amendment I find 
that the committee reported as follows: 

Most of the increase was requested for 
grant-in-aid auditors necessary because of 
the increases in the grant-in-aid programs 
and for additional personnel to handle such 
work as youcher review, payrolling, etc., for 
the additional personnel in the field to ad- 
minister the new and expanded programs 
authorized by the last session of Congress. 


Then the committee goes on to say: 

During the last few years the committee 
has also attempted, without success, to se- 
cure a logical explanation of why this office 
feels that it can perform, in the regional 
offices, such common services as voucher re- 
view, payrolling, processing personnel actions, 
etc., for other field offices of the Department 
more efficiently than the bureaus can perform 
these services themselves. 


Perhaps I am wrong in raising my 
voice in this regard, but I want to know, 
Mr. Chairman, whether the Members of 
Congress, this Congress—and I was not 
in the last Congress—whether we are 
taking orders from the administrative of- 
fice or from a bureaucrat? Or whether 
this Congress has the right to say to some 
bureau or department of the Govern- 
mens to run their organization more ef- 
ficiently. Do we not have the right in 
keeping with the philosophy of govern- 
ment to say that they should use these 
auditing facilities of some other depart- 
ment of the Governmert rather than set 
up expensive personnel to duplicate the 
work? 

I have not criticized the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; I have 
not said he or she did a bad job. I have 
said this, I have said that the American 
people have a right to demand of me 
and you and of every person in the em- 
ploy of the Government, whether it be 
a bureaucrat, a public servant, or what- 
not, that he dedicate to his work the 
best he can give. And I say we have a 
right to demand this same thing of him 
or of her as of any other person we hire, 
because in private business today when 
you hire someone you expect the best 
of him, and that is what we ought to 
insist on in Government. 

I believe if we were to tell these peo- 
ple that we have sought economy, we 
have voted for economy, we know that 
our people want economy, that it is up 
to them to do something about it, they 
would do something about it. 

I do not want to see one single person 
dropped off the payroll, but I do not 
know that it is a crime to fire anybody 
in the interest of good government; I 
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do not know that it is a crime to cut 
down personnel if you can save the tax- 
payers millions of dollars; and if I am 
wrong I can be corrected at the polls. 

I do not think it is wrong to demand 
efficiency, and I do not think it is wrong 
to demand economy. I did not have the 
privilege of being here during the last 
Congress or any of the preceding Con- 
gresses, but I have had the privilege of 
being an American taxpayer and an 
American citizen. Finally, I came to be 
a Member of this distinguished body of 
great people, and I have found them to 
be great people, I have found that we 
have the same obligations of man to man, 
of Congressmen to constituents, of leg- 
islators to taxpayers. 

If we just gave the taxpayer perhaps 
some support and encouragement he 
would believe in this Government like 
I have always believed in it as a Gov- 
ernment based on high levels from leg- 
islators down to the man down at the 
grassroots, who is paying the taxes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the same argument can 
be used against the pending amendment 
that was used a while ago, only more so. 
When we considered this appropriation 
request we should remember that they 
also asked for five additional administra- 
tive officers and five additional secre- 
taries for strengthening five regional 
directors’ offices. We disallowed that 
which was for overall direction in the 
regional offices. The only things that we 
have allowed for are to take care of the 
expanded programs that we have voted 
for last year. 

There are no top jobs added by the 
committee, I can assure you; only clerks, 
accountants, and auditors. Some fault 
has been found both by the States and 
Members of Congress regarding the 
auditing of these programs. We have 
been way behind in this work. We have 
attempted through the years to correct 
that situation by increasing the allow- 
ance for auditors, This amendment 
would cut out some of these auditors who 
audit the Federal grants-in-aid. It 
would also cut out personnel that are 
handling the payrolling of the field em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance and other HEW 
field offices, the recruitment of personnel 
to carry out these programs,- processing 
their travel vouchers, and so forth. 
They are working on a deficiency basis 
now and we have a deficiency appropria- 
tion request pending before our commit- 
tee at this time because the expanded 
programs make it impossible to carry out 
this work with funds available for 1957. 

Because we changed the social-secu- 
rity amendments last year, it resulted in 
a tremendous increase in the number of 
recipients of old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance. These people who should only 
wait a period of 30 days for their checks 
are now forced to wait a period of 60 
days. Because we have not been able to 
recruit and train the number of person- 
nel necessary to man these OASI offices 
we are falling behind in processing the 
claims of these people who are on relief 
to the extent of about 60 days. They 
told us in the hearing the average delay 
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in the past was less than 30 days. To- 
day we are making these people wait 60 
days. ‘ 

This is going to make matters even 
worse for these people who have benefits 
coming from the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance fund because it will prevent 
the Department from recruiting and hir- 
ing the additional personnel they need 
to administer these programs. I do not 
think anyone wants to do that. I do not 
think anyone in this House wants to ex- 
tend the time that these men and women 
are waiting now to draw checks from the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance fund. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
concur in the statement just made by the 
chairman of the subcommittee. This 
particular item does have to do with the 
staffing of these local offices and recruit- 
ing the necessary personnel to man them. 
I think it would be false economy to 
adopt an amendment of this kind. We 
have now a delay all over the country, 
particularly in the rural areas, of some 
60 days. This additional force for the 
Office of Field Administration is neces- 
sary if we are going to keep this under 
control at all. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is entirely correct. If we 
adopt the pending amendment it means 
we are going to extend that waiting 
period of 60 days still further. That bur- 
den will be borne by people who do not 
and cannot speak for themselves, who are 
waiting to get these checks at the end of 
the month. I do not think any Member 
of this body wants to do that, but that 
is what the pending amendment would 
do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. HEMP- 
HILL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, my pro forma amend- 
ment will not require any additional 
money. I simply rise to ask the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions if he knows of any group within 
the Department of Labor that is trying 
to screen the refugee workers, for in- 
stance the Hungarians who came into 
this country, to see that they are not put 
into industry thereby putting our estab- 
lished workers out of work. I know of a 
number of cases like that in the State 
of Massachusetts where workers have 
been employed for a long time in indus- 
try, then they are turned out into the 
streets and Hungarians, who do not 
speak our language, are put in their 
places. In other words, we are making 
refugees of our own workers. It seems 
to me these people should be placed in 
sections of the country where labor is 
needed and not to replace our own 
people. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The answer is “No” 
to that specific question that the gen- 
tlewoman has asked. But we did at- 
tempt to allow some increase in funds 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics or the 
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Bureau of Employment Security, I do not 
know which, to the extent of $100,000 to 
permit them to make a study of the ef- 
fects of foreign workers who are com- 
ing into this country on the local labor 
groups that the gentlewoman is speak- 
ing about. That allowance was cut out, 
however, by an amendment offered by 
a Member of this House. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am not speaking of farm laborers alone. 
Mr. FOGARTY. I am not, either. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am speaking of persons in industry. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We had $100,000 for 
that purpose in here but it was stricken 
out by one of the amendments that were 
adopted to this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am taking the matter up with the CIO 
and the American Federation of Labor 
because I think they surely ought to be 
very much interested in seeing that their 
own workers are protected. I am sug- 
gesting that they have a commission to 
place the Hungarians where they can be 
cared for and not put our labor on re- 
lief. 

Mr. FOGARTY. On page 7 we did al- 
low $120,000 for an analysis of the ef- 
fect of tariff changes on United States 
unemployment. That is one of the 
things I was referring to. But, the an- 
swer to the first question is No.“ There 
are no employees in the Department of 
Labor doing what the gentlewoman asked 
about. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But 
it would be helpful if it were done to 
protect our own labor. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think it would, yes. 
I do not know whether we can do it under 
the existing legislation in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but if the gentlewoman 
sponsored legislation, I would be very 
happy to work with her. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the most courteous gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I advise the gen- 
tlewoman that there were attempts made 
to bring Hungarian miners into the 
mines of West Virginia when there are 
141,000 unemployed miners in the State 
of West Virginia now. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes, 
and that is tragic. We ought to take 
care of the Hungarians in some other 
way, I think. 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to suggest to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
that the Department of Labor does 
have information now along the very 
lines that she is interested in and is 
making thorough studies of this partic- 
ular matter. I received information 
from them just the other day on a re- 
quest that I placed before them. With 
reference to the cut, I believe that has 
to do entirely with tariff studies and has 
no relation to the matter that was raised 
by the gentlewoman. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am not referring to the cut; I am refer- 
ring to the general proposition. 

Mr. LAIRD. The general proposition 
is now under study and is under constant 
study by the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Labor has informa- 
tion available. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
ought to take immediate action when 
the people’s jobs are at stake. We have 
great respect for the courage of the 
Hungarians but for their own sakes we 
must not have them hurt our labor. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentlewoman will yield, I know of 
the gentlewoman’s deep interest for the 
people in our areas who are out of work. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman and I know what it means so 
completely. 

Mr. FOGARTY. And I would like to 
call her attention to the fact that we 
have—and this affects employment in 
this country—an item of $120,000 for the 
analysis of the effect of tariff changes, 
and I know that she has been very much 
interested in tariff legislation, and this 
will help in that regard. If the gentle- 
woman will give us some help on these 
rollcalls, we can help her on that, too. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentleman has rubber indus- 
try in his district just as I have in mine, 
and we know what foreign competition 
means to that industry. Management 
and labor in the rubber industry were 
the last ones asking for tariff protection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. This will help. If 
the gentlewoman will help tomorrow, 
she will be helping this situation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
will be glad to help. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder, since the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has re- 
ferred to rollcalls either tonight or to- 
morrow, if he would indicate to us just 
what amendments he intends to demand 
rollcalls on. Now, I have offered five 
amendments to this bill, all of which 
have been adopted, and I would like to 
know which ones the gentleman intends 
to call the roll on. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think the first one 
would be the Smith amendment cutting 
the solicitor’s office. 

The second one would be the one bear- 
ing the gentleman’s name, called the 
Budge amendment, which cuts the vet- 
erans. The third would be the Smith 
amendment cutting the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. The fourth, the 
Murray amendment, is a cut dealing with 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fifth, 
the Anderson amendment cutting the 
Women’s Bureau. The sixth would be 
the Hébert amendment cutting the 
Wage and Hour Division. The seventh 
would be the Jonas amendment cutting 
the Food and Drug Administration. The 
eighth would be the Dorn amendment 
cutting the Department of Education. 
Ninth is the Fisher amendment deleting 
$50 million for grants for waste treat- 
ment works construction. 

We will have to wait until the end of 
the bill to see if we have any others. I 
have the gentleman down for one. 
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Mr. BUDGE. Well, that is the reason 
I asked the question. It places the 
authors of the amendments in rather 
a peculiar position when you want to call 
the roll on some of the amendments, 
and when they are all on the same 
theory. Would it not be proper to as- 
sume, from a reading of the amendments 
that the gentleman is seeking a rollcall 
on, that he favors the other amend- 
ments? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Oh, no. I was just 
trying to save the time of the House. 
But I have all this week and next week, 
and if you desire to have a rollcall on 
some of these smaller amendments, I 
will be very happy to cooperate with 


ou. 

1 Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island {Mr. Fogarty] that I certainly 
do not want to drag this matter out any 
longer than is necessary, but when five 
amendments are adopted, all of which 
propose the same thing, I cannot quite 
understand why the gentleman is so se- 
lective as to pick out only one bearing 
my name and leaving out the others. Is 
there some difference in the others? 

Mr. FOGARTY. What are some of the 
others? Will the gentleman refresh my 
recollection? Maybe I have forgotten 
one or two. 

Mr. BUDGE. Of course, it may work 
out that we would be constrained as the 
authors of the amendments to ask for 
a rolicall on all of them rather than 
just permit the gentleman from Rhode 
Island to pick out the ones he feels most 
sympathetic to. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is the gentle- 
man’s prerogative. I have given the 
House notice of what I intend to do as 
chairman of this subcommittee in the 
matter of asking for rollcalls on amend- 
ments. I hope that there will be a suf- 
ficient number of Members on this side 
and on the gentleman’s side to get a 
rollcall. If the gentleman has any other 
amendments in mind on which he wants 
to get a rollcall, I shall be happy to co- 
operate with him in that regard. 

Mr. BUDGE. I should like the gentle- 
man, if he is going to ask for a rollcall on 
any other amendments that I have of- 
fered, all of which were intended to 
retain personnel at the present level, to 
ask for a rollcall on each of them instead 
of picking out one that happens to bear 
my name, toward which he seems to be 
sympathetic. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I would suggest to 
the gentleman that he ask for a rollcall 
on any amendment he has in mind. I 
have mentioned the ones that I think 
are important and that I think the mem- 
bership would want to vote on. I have 
made my selection. If the gentleman 
wants to add any to those, I shall coop- 
erate with him. r 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate having had this colloquy with the 
gentleman from Rhode Island because 
it would help explain an action which 
we, as authors of these amendments, 
may feel constrained to take if the gen- 
tleman proceeds in the manner which he 
has outlined. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to the gentleman, I am going to 
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proceed in exactly the manner I have just 
outlined. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, can 
we learn what time this day of judgment 
begins tomorrow and what the schedule 
of voting will be? 

The CHAIRMAN. That announce- 
ment will come from the leadership. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 208. Not to exceed $2,500 of the funds 
available to the Department for salaries and 
expenses and not otherwise available for 
entertainment of officials of other countries 
or officials of international organizations 
shall be available for such entertainment 
when authorized by the Secretary. 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against this para- 
graph, that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
makes his point of order against the 
entire section? 

Mr. HIESTAND. Section 208, lines 5 
to 9, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Rhode Island care to comment on 
this point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I must 
concede the point of order. The purpose 
of this paragraph is to entertain some 
of these foreign doctors and scientists 
who come over here, to reciprocate the 
entertainment that our people receive 
when they go over there. If the gentle- 
man wants to strike it out, that is his 
privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
insist on the point of order? 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 211. None of the funds provided herein 
shall be used, either directly or indirectly, 
for construction or planning of any build- 
ing for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare under the lease-purchase pro- 
gram, nor shall any of the funds provided 
herein be used to pay the salary of any per- 
son who assists or consults with anyone 
in connection with the construction or plan- 
ning of any building for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under the 
lease-purchase program. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against section 211 in its entirety as 
2 legislation on an appropriation 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
care to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
This language is purely a limitation on 
the use of funds, as I read it, in the bill 
we have before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin makes 
a point of order against section 211 on 
page 38 of the bill. The Chair has read 
the section and finds that it is a pure 
limitation, and therefore overrules the 
point of order. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE II—NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the National Labor Relations Board 
to carry out the functions vested in it by 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 
(29 U. S. C. 141-167), and other laws, in- 
cluding expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the work of the Board when 
specifically authorized by the Chairman or 
the General Counsel; services as authorized 
by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a); and uniforms, or allowances 
therefor, as authorized by the act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, as amended (5 U. S. C. 2131); 
$9,450,000: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be available to organize 
or assist in organizing agricultural laborers 
or used in connection with investigations, 
hearings, directives, or orders concerning 
bargaining units composed of agricultural 
laborers as referred to in section 2 (3) of 
the act of July 5, 1935 (29 U. S. C. 152), and 
as amended by the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, and as defined in section 3 
(f) of the act of June 25, 1938 (29 U. S. C. 
203), and including in said definition em- 
ployees engaged in the maintenance and 
operation of ditches, canals, reservoirs, and 
waterways when maintained or operated on 
a mutual, nonprofit basis and at least 95 
percent of the water stored or supplied there- 
by is used for farming purposes. 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SELDEN: On 


page 39, line 17, strike out 89,450,000“ and 
insert “$9,384,800.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The amount provid- 
ed in the gentleman’s amendment is 
$9,384,800? 

Mr. SELDEN. That is right. Itisa 
cut of $65,200. 

Mr. FOGARTY. On behalf of the 
committee, Mr. Chairman, I accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. SELDEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certain all Mem- 
bers of Congress are aware that there is 
growing concern throughout this country 
over the magnitude of the Federal budg- 
et. In my opinion, that concern is 
justified. 

I believe, as do many in the Congress, 
that there are items in the 1958 budget 
requests of the President that can be 
safely reduced. At the same time, I 
realize that the Congress should make 
certain that any cuts that are made in 
the budget will not jeopardize the secu- 
rity of this Nation or scuttle programs 
that are vital to the well-being of its 
people. 

With this in mind, I am offering an 
amendment which, if adopted, will make 
a small reduction in a budget item. Yet, 
this reduction should have little, if any, 
effect on the operation of the agency 
concerned. 

The amendment now under considera- 
tion will bring about a reduction of $65,- 
200 in the appropriation for the National 
Labor Relations Board. The sum of $9,- 
384,800, which this amendment provides, 
will give the National Labor Relations 
Board the entire amount it had in its 
budget for the present fiscal year plus 
the mandatory contribution of $433,300 
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that must be made to the retirement 
fund. 

In his testimony before the subcom- 
mittee, the Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, Mr. Boyd Lee- 
dom, testified that the Board’s request 
for funds for 1958 was geared to the 
same case inflow as in 1957. The 
amendment now before you will provide 
the same funds for 1958 as were pro- 
vided in 1957 plus the mandatory con- 
tribution to the retirement fund. 

Last year Congress reduced the budget 
request of the National Labor Relations 
Board by nearly $2 million. The Board 
has operated satisfactorily despite the 
reduction, and one of the witnesses who 
appeared before the Appropriations Sub- 
committee, in effect, so stated. 

The reduction of $65,200 provided in 
this amendment is less than seven-tenths 
of 1 percent of the committee’s recom- 
mendation of nearly 89 ½ million. A de- 
crease of such a small percent of a budget 
item of this magnitude should have little, 
if any, effect on the operation of this 
important Board. I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS _ 

Sec. 901. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used for publicity 
or propaganda purposes not authorized by 
the Congress, 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: Page 43, 
immediately following line 6, insert the fol- 
lowing: “No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used for payment 
of any expert or consultant, or of any man- 
agement engineering corporation, company, 
firm, or other organization, for the perform- 
ance of any service relating to the manage- 
ment, organization, or operation of the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, or any related 
agency, unless the utilization and payment 
of experts or consultants, or of management 
engineering corporations, companies, firms, or 
other organizations, is specifically authorized 
by law for the performance of such service.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa wish to speak to his 
amendment? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; but I should like 
the gentleman to press the point of 
order. There is no use in wasting time 
if a point of order will rest against the 
amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Gross 
amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY... I withdraw the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman in sup- 
port of my amendment, I invite your 
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attention to page 266 of the hearings of 
the subcommittee, which shows that the 
Department of Labor last year employed 
some 50 consultants apparently to look 
into management of that Department. 
I also invite your attention to page 73 
of the hearings wherein the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] asked 
representatives from the Department of 
Labor what services these consultants 
had performed. The hearings are silent 
as to what services these consultants 
performed for the Department of Labor. 
If I am wrong in that, and if there is 
anything in the hearings to establish 
that these 40 to 50 consultants provided 
any worthwhile services, I wish the gen- 
tleman would so advise me and tell me 
where that information may be found 
in the hearings. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I believe I answered 
the gentleman last week when I said 
that we did not get any answer on that. 
That was about these management peo- 
ple who were hired to make a survey in 
the Department of Labor; is that what 
the gentleman is referring to? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. Now turn to page 
266 of the hearings, we find a list of the 
consultants who were employed last year 
by the Department of Labor. There is 
no indication of who they are by pro- 
fession or what their qualifications, and 
the hearings are absolutely silent as to 
how much this cost the taxpayer or out 
of what funds these people were paid. 
My amendment is not as restrictive as 
I would like to make it because I un- 
derstand that to make it as restrictive 
as it should be would make it legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. But, I 
do think it will serve as a deterrent. 
Let me say I intend to offer this amend- 
ment or a similar amendment to every 
appropriation bill that is brought to the 
floor of the House from here on out. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I wonder if the amend- 
ment that has been offered by the gen- 
tleman also applies to the National In- 
stitutes of Health and other contract 
work that is done on the outside such 
as the new cancer research that we will 
be doing outside by contract next year 
with the pharmaceutical houses. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not believe it would 
apply. I want to stop this business of 
every department and agency of the 
Government going out and hiring con- 
sultants to come in and tell them what 
to do. We have under secretaries, as- 
sistant secretaries, deputy secretaries, 
and assistants to the deputies falling 
all over themselves all over the Govern- 
ment, and yet we are spending huge 
sums of money to hire consultants to 
tell them how to run the business of 
the various bureaus and agencies. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman would make a little further 
inquiry, he would find that representa- 
tives of the Department of Labor sit on 
the consideration given to the General 
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Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. That 
has never been authorized by the Con- 
gress, I think the question that the 
gentleman raises here and the point he 
is making in striking that out is well 
taken because it is happening not only 
in the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of State, but in several 
other departments. There is no au- 
1's Saat by the Congress for any of 
that. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I want to 
compliment the gentleman in what he is 
doing. What we are doing is hiring 
some of these outside firms and taking 
competent people out of the Government 
who could do this job as well as they 
can in some of these outside firms. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, and these consult- 
ants and personnel-management experts 
come to our own committee staffs and 
get a big share of the information which 
they develop into extensive reports and 
hand back to us at fat fees and contracts, 

Mr. MILLER of California. That is 
right and I compliment the gentleman 
on offering his amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa. Last 
Tuesday, when he first raised the ques- 
tion about these consultants who were 
being hired by the Department of Labor, 
and when he raised the question of what 
results we obtained from that type of 
consultation, I stated that as far as I 
knew we did not get any results. How- 
ever, the reason I rise in opposition to 
this amendment is that the amendment 
goes much further than you would want 
to go and much further than I would 
want to go. I am in agreement with 
what the gentleman wants and what he 
is trying to get at. But, we have in the 
Public Health Service grants for re- 
search, heart disease, mental health, 
and so on. 

We have advisory committees, which 
pass upon the applications for research 
before they come to the Surgeon General, 
that this would affect. It would affect 
our contracts with the pharmaceutical 
houses to which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] referred. At the 
National Institutes of Health Research 
Center they call in outside doctors on 
some of these special cases on a consulta- 
tive basis, and this amendment would 
prohibit the employment or the payment 
of people like that. I do not think you 
want that to happen. I know I do not. 

But I agree with the criticism the gen- 
tleman raises because I asked that ques- 
tion in the hearings on the Department 
of Labor. I asked what savings have 
come about as a result of the survey that 
they made 2 years ago; and the answer 
was, “Practically nothing.” 

But I do not think you want to so to 
the degree that your amendment goes, 
as far as the Public Health Service is 
concerned. Your amendment will seri- 
ously hurt the study sections and ad- 
visory committees that pass upon the 
applications for research into these dis- 
eases. 


. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. In view of the 
gentleman’s statement I would like to 
ask the gentleman if he could not offer 
an amendment to the amendment which 
would take care of the needs the gentle- 
man has expressed but also eliminate 
the evils that the gentleman from Iowa 
sought to reach. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am sure we all 
want to correct the things the gentle- 
man criticizes, but I think his amend- 
ment goes too far and I am concerned. 
If the gentleman would withdraw the 
amendment and offer a new amendment 
not so broad, which would reach the 
management surveys where they have 
been used in other departments, the 
Post Office Department and so forth, 
I think it would do what he wanted to 
do. I am sure the gentleman does not 
want to hurt the Public Health Service 
in the work they are doing of that type. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr.GROSS. Ihave no desire to harm 
any worthwhile consultative work, but 
let me say to the gentleman that un- 
less something is adopted in this bill he 
would not have anything to go to con- 
ference on. Is not that true? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Ido not like the idea 
of adopting an amendment like this that 
affects the basic research program of 
the Public Health Service as the gentle 
man’s amendment will do. I would hope 
the gentleman would withdraw it and 
offer another amendment dealing with 
the overall management service problem 
in the Government. But if that cannot 
be done, the only thing I can think of 
is to oppose the amendment because 
the amendment goes much further than 
the gentleman wants to go, and he says 
so himself. It will affect the Public 
Health Service and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, and as long as it does 
that I just cannot go along with the 
amendment. We are in agreement as to 
the point we are trying to reach, but 
the gentleman’s amendment goes far 
beyond that and I cannot support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to set forth 
now just what these amendments that 
have been passed during the last week 
and 2 days will do, so that Members will 
have an opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with the effect they will have with- 
out going through the quite voluminous 
record we have built up. 

First, the Department of Labor. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY 


Your action eliminated the increase 
for the Office of International Labor Af- 
fairs amounting to $30,000—a small sum 
to insure adequacy of the knowledge of 
the Department in the movement of 
workers and worker organizations in 
various parts of the world. It has been 
said many times that labor organizations 
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are the first target point for Communists 
to try and make inroads. It is important 
that the Secretary in recommending 
labor policy both here and abroad have 
close to him staff advisory assistance. 
Again I say $30,000 is a small amount of 
money for this purpose. 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Here is where you become very ambi- 
tious. You not only cut this office back 
to 1957 but you did not allow money for 
the mandatory increases for retirement 
and transfer of funds previously ap- 
proved in another appropriation. In 
the committee’s recommendation for an 
appropriation of $2,225,000 there was 
only $22,000 for program increases. The 
balance was for mandatory items. If 
your action stands, this means a reduc- 
tion of some 35 positions—this reduc- 
tion coming at a time when the workload 
of the Solicitor’s Office shows increasing 
activity. The Solicitor’s Office is begin- 
ning to feel in greater numbers the im- 
pact of litigation as a result of the recent 
amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The legislative requirement 
that the wage orders in Puerto Rico be 
reviewed annually has added a new 
burden to this Office. I cannot take the 
time here to go into all the details but 
I assure you that evidence was supplied 
in committee which was definitely con- 
vineing that the staff requested was 
needed. If the Solicitor’s Office cannot 
carry out his litigation responsibilities 
there will be complaints not only from 
labor but there will be complaints from 
employers that unfair employers are tak- 
ing advantage of them. Likewise work- 
ers will not receive the wages to which 
they are entitled by law. The Govern- 
ment will be the loser because third 
party suits under the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act will have to be passed 
by because of insufficient staff. Thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars have 
been recovered by the Government 
through this legal technique. 

MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


We had quite a debate on this item 
yesterday and I will not burden you with 
much detail. What you have done is 
quite simple. The program will be 15 
percent larger in 1958 than in 1957. For 
this increased workload, the committee 
proposed a mere 4-percent increase in 
appropriations. You wiped out this 
small increase—the result of which 
means a deterioration of the program. 
More specifically you endanger an in- 
ternational agreement between this 
country and Mexico by making it impos- 
sible to carry out certain guaranties the 
Mexican Government requires for its 
nationals coming to this country to work 
in agriculture. Does not the figure of 
over 400,000 importations during the 
current fiscal year indicate the need for 
this program? As long as we enjoy a 
high level of employment we will need 
this program. As long as we enjoy a 
1 thousands of savings is just a mis- 
take. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 

In the Bureau of Labor Standards the 
committee reduced the request here by 
$135,700. It allowed $119,800 increase 
over 1957, of which $52,200 was for pro- 
gram increases. Program increases re- 
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lated to aiding in the employment of the 
physically handicapped, extension of 
safety service in the use of atomic energy, 
and improving conditions of domestic 
migrant workers. The balance of $67,600 
was for mandatory items. The action 
on the floor eliminated the program in- 
creases for enabling the Bureau to keep 
abreast of accident hazards in the 
atomic energy field and institute such 
action in their safety program necessary 
to promote safety for the workers in- 
volved. 

BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


Perhaps the most shocking thing of all 
has happened here. By shaving off 
$136,000 from the committee recommen- 
dation, you are making necessary an ac- 
tual reduction in level of operations for 
this most crucial activity. 

As I stated on Tuesday, curtailment of 
other benefits for servicemen entering 
on duty after January 31, 1955, makes 
the reemployment program the only ma- 
jor readjustment device available to 
veterans. 

The workload of this bureau will 
be substantially increased because of 
the buildup in the Ready Reserves. The 
number of reservists and National 
Guard men who must perform training 
duty in 1958 will be about 40 percent 
over 1956 and 25 percent over 1957. This 
increase is due to the fact that all mili- 
tary releases after August 1957 must ac- 
cept duty in the Active Reserve. 

Because of your action this week, this 
Bureau will not be able to render ade- 
quate service to the veterans. 

BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Let us see what damage you have done 
in reducing the committee recommenda- 
tion for the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity by $442,000. The committee had 
allowed only $89,560 for program in- 
creases including a transfer of $53,300 
from the Office of the Secretary. Cutting 
it back to the 1957 level without making 
allowances for mandatory items will 
make necessary the reduction of 60 posi- 
tions. Let us take a look at the history. 
We have increased programs through 
legislation, increased the funds for State 
employment agencies, but we have done 
nothing to allow the national office to 
keep up with its expanding responsibili- 
ties. Specifically, it is responsible for 
supervision directly or indirectly of the 
handling of $14 billion in unemployment 
insurance tax collection; 81 ½ billion in 
unemployment insurance benefits; and 
one-fourth billion dollars in administra- 
tive funds. It is the one operating arm 
of Government that actually aids in the 
placement of the older worker into a job. 
Likewise it occupies the same role in 
placing physically handicapped workers 
into jobs they can perform. I believe you 
have made a terrible mistake in the ac- 
tion you took on Wednesday in reducing 
the appropriation request. If this action 
is sustained in the House it will cut out 
the new program planned to help those 
areas with chronic problems of unem- 
ployment; it would very seriously impair 
the program to increase the placement of 
the handicapped through the develop- 
ment of better programs for the State 
and local employment officer; and it 
would even stop the program for the 
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older worker, that really was not an in- 
crease at all, but just a transfer of activi- 
ties from the Secretary’s Office with the 
intention that it evolve from a planning 
program into an action program. 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Cutting the program increases out of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics request 
will be disastrous. This Bureau in the 
field of research and statistics is consid- 
ered the best inits field. Its work is used 
by all of us as well as by management 
and labor and the public. As an exam- 
ple, again I remind you of the danger of 
cutting funds needed to insure accuracy 
of the Consumer Price Index. Four mil- 
lion workers’ wages go up or down as this 
index moves. It must be accurate. It 
has become the biggest tool for settling 
management and labor differences on 
wage questions. Imagine what will hap- 
pen if the accuracy of the index is ques- 
tioned. 

Time will not permit detail presenta- 
tion of all this Bureau's programs, but I 
assure the Members of this body that its 
work in the field of wages, employment, 
productivity, wholesale and retail prices, 
are all important to our economy and 
they are used extensively. I think you 
all know that. It should not be allowed 
to deteriorate, but if your acticn stands 
that will be the result. 

WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


You have sliced $888,000 from the 
Wage and Hour Division, with the result 
that there will have to be an actual re- 
duction in Ievel of operations. This at a 
time when the rate of back wages found 
due is at the highest level ever—about 
$20 million a year. 

Two years ago, this body, by an over- 
whelming vote, increased the minimum 
wage from 75 cents to $1. Are we now 
saying that we do not want to enforce 
that minimum? Wage-hour investiga- 
tions show that 1 out of every 5 firms 
are violating the dollar minimum, 

The committee’s recommendation for 
an appropriation of $10,888,000 would 
not add a single employee to the Division. 
By cutting this item, you have reduced 
the staff and consequently reduced the 
level of enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Public Contracts 
Act. 

You will cause a reduction in the al- 
ready too small sample inspection check 
which at this time is only 7 percent of 
800,000 covered establishments. 

You will handicap the Division carry- 
ing out its legislative responsibility of 
reviewing each wage order in Puerto Rico 
annually. If this work lags you will 
hear plenty from employers in the main- 
land. 

Then in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, while there were 
not nearly somany amendments adopted 
as in the Department of Labor, the 
amendments that were adopted certain- 
ly will have a disastrous effect if they are 
sustained by the House. I want to set 
forth some facts regarding them also. 

FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


The Jones amendment would reduce 
this agency’s appropriation from $9,300,- 
000 to $7,973,000. This reduction would 
bring to an abrupt halt the orderly pro- 
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gram, started last year, to bring this 
agency to the point where it can do a 
decent job of protecting the American 
men, women, and children from dan- 
gerous and filthy foods and drugs. It 
will stop this program that was initiated 
on the unanimous recommendation of a 
citizens committee appointed in 1954 to 
make an objective study of this prob- 
lem. That committee recommended a 
threefold to fourfold expansion of this 
agency within a period of 5 to 10 years 
just to give the American people mini- 
mum assurances of protection against 
foods and drugs that endanger health 
and even life, for that matter; 1957 was 
the first year of the program to carry out 
the citizens committee recommendations 
and the increase was 10 percent. The 
amendment would stop us at that point— 
a point that, according to a group of 
our most eminent citizens, endangers the 
safety of every American. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The Dorn amendment to the salaries 
and expenses for this office reduces the 
appropriation, if it passes the House, 
from $7 million to $5,518,000. 

In 1957 Congress authorized the Office 
of Education to begin research on edu- 
cational problems of the mentally re- 
tarded and in a few other highly im- 
portant areas. Sixty-four research proj- 
ects are now under way in cooperation 
with colleges, universities, and State de- 
partments of education. This is the start 
that was made to carry out the so-called 
cooperative research program in edu- 
cation that we authorized 2 years ago. 

Estimates place the present number 
of school-age mentally retarded chil- 
dren at more than 1 million. Large 
numbers of those classed as mentally 
handicapped are potentially useful 
members of society providing they re- 
ceive proper training and education. 
There is a specific need to determine 
what the school can reasonably do and 
how it can best be done. Substantial 
need also exists for basic research in ed- 
ucational problems of mentally retarded 
children. 

If this cut is sustained, research now 
under way in colleges, universities, and 
State educational institutions would have 
to be cut back at once. Contracts with 
many of the best researchers would have 
to be canceled. A substantial part of the 
investment made to date could be lost, 
as most research projects must run 
through fiscal 1958 for completion. In 
this program the non-Federal participat- 
ing institutions are contributing ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the total cost. 

This promising new program will be 
killed in its first year if the amend- 
ment passes. 

The committee allowance for salaries 
in the office simply holds the 1957 level. 
It provides money required for full year 
costs of 1957 jobs and the mandatory 
contribution to the retirement fund. At 
a time when educational problems are a 
chief domestic concern, it does not make 
sense to cripple the Office of Education. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BEYOND 

THE HIGH SCHOOL 

The Shuford amendment would cut 

out all funds for the committee that 
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the President of the United States 
thought so highly of that he started it 
with funds taken from his special emer- 
gency fund. The President thought we 
have an emergency that this committee 
can do something about. Then less than 
a year ago this House passed the au- 
thorization by a unanimous vote—and it 
did not sneak through, there was plenty 
of discussion about it that day. But it 
passed on the Consent Calendar by 
unanimous consent. So if this amend- 
ment passes we are certainly reneging 
on what we told the people last year we 
were going to do about this problem of 
education beyond the high school that 
the President thinks is an emergency 
situation. 
GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION 

The amendment to delete the entire 
amount of $50 million is, of course, an- 
other instance of trying to repeal an 
act that we passed by a substantial vote, 
and a record vote, by refusing to appro- 
priate the funds to carry it out. But, 
aside from that, I would like to point 
out what this program would do and 
what will be lost if the House sustains 
this amendment. 

Construction of sewage treatment 
plants has always been a costly proposi- 
tion to municipalities. Since the end of 
World War II the financial problems pre- 
sented by such construction have been 
growing in intensity due to rising costs 
associated with inflation, high interest 
rates, and the increased competition for 
materials and competent engineering 
talent. For instance, construction costs 
for treatment plants have more than 
doubled in the last 10 years. Further- 
more the interest rate on municipal bor- 
rowing has risen from 1.49 percent in 
1945 to 3.12 percent as of the week ending 
March 22, 1957. These factors in con- 
junction with the multitude of current 
demands on municipalities for public- 
works construction of all kinds—streets, 
school, utility extensions to new subdivi- 
sions, and public buildings—have pro- 
duced an impact or the comparatively 
narrow tax base of municipalities that 
results in what many consider to be an 
excessive tax load. Since counties, school 
districts, and special districts overlap the 
municipal incorporated area and levy 
against the same tax base as the munici- 
Palities, the general financing problem 
often may reach the near crisis stage in 
many areas. This situation points to the 
necessity of extending the economic base 
for financing the municipalities, espe- 
cially when he marked increase in urban 
populations is considered. The most 
feasible extension is to the Federal level, 
for at this level the tax structure and the 
economic base coincide to provide the 
most equitable basis for assistance to 
municipalities in recognition of the na- 
tional interest involved. 

There seems to be some misunder- 
standing as to the relation of sewage 
treatment plant construction as pro- 
vided for in this program and the con- 
trol of water pollution. It has been 
stated that this is simply a Federal grant 
to localities to help them pay for local 
utility services. This is not the case, 
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These grants are to step up the con- 
struction of plants to treat the increas- 
ing amount of sewage that is coming 
from our rapidly growing cities and 
towns. The benefits of a municipal sew- 
age treatment plant are much greater 
to downstream water users than to the 
city which builds the plant. Conse- 
quently, the importance of these plants 
in restoring and preserving the waters of 
a stream so that the water can be used 
over again by other cities and industries 
transcends local interests. So if the 
House upholds this amendment it will 
not mean just withholding funds we 
have promised the towns and cities that 
will build these plants but it will mean 
denying all the people downstream the 
protection from pollution that we prom- 
ised by a substantial majority, on a roll- 
call vote, when we passed the new Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

At present, less than 9 months after 
the funds were made available, 910 com- 
munities have made application for these 
grants and 288 applications have been 
fully processed and approved in a total 
amount of $24,100,000. Moneys re- 
quested by the 910 applicant communi- 
ties total $84 million. So it is pretty 
clear that we will not be breaking faith 
with just a few people if we adopt this 
amendment, but we will be breaking 
faith with hundreds of towns and cities 
and millions of American people all over 
the Nation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Horr ua moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
parliamentary situation, if my under- 
standing is right, is this: We will all ad- 
mit that the President—or whoever 
wrote it for him—did the best he could 
when this budget was sent to us. The 
Committee on Appropriations, especially 
the subcommittee, did the best it could, 
when the bill was reported out. 

We have debated this bill for 6 days. 
It is very evident that in spite of all the 
efforts both of the administration, of 
the Appropriations Committee and its 
subcommittee, that there is at least a 
slight difference of opinion between the 
subcommittee, the full committee, and 
the members of this Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
We are advised that there are at least 
nine amendments which were adopted 
on which there will be a rollcall in the 
House. It is my present intent to ask 
for a rolicall on all amendments if that 
is to be the procedure on the part of the 
majority. 

This being the situation it would seem 
that it is about time to let the Committee 
on Appropriations take another look be- 
fore we have a rolicall on these nine or 
all amendments. 

The amendment which I offered here 
in the committee to permit a return of 
the bill to the committee in the hope we 
might get the best possible bill was ruled 
out of order. In order to get an oppor- 
tunity to recommit with instructions 
sending the bill back to the committee 
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and asking the committee to report 
within 5 days, giving the committee an 
opportunity to reconcile its thought with 
the thought which the House has ex- 
pressed here by the adoption of these 
amendments, it is necessary to strike the 
enacting clause of the bill, go back to 
the House, and then in the House offer 
the motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions. Unless the committee now strikes 
the enacting clause, the first order of 
business when we go back into the House 
will be to vote at least 9 times on roll- 
calls. A vote on amendments will be the 
first order of business—unless the enact- 
ing clause is stricken now. We will not 
get an opportunity to offer a motion to 
recommit until after the rollcall has been 
had either 8 or 9 times on amendments, 
unless the pending amendment is 
adopted. 

If Members desire to give the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations an opportunity 
to look over the Recorp, and read some 
of the arguments which have been ad- 
vanced in favor of the amendments 
which the committee has adopted, this 
is the way and the only way to do it. 
Something was said a while ago when a 
similar motion was offered about some- 
one being afraid to stand up and be 
counted. That statement is repudiated, 
not only for myself, but I think I can 
safely say for the majority if not all the 
Members of the House. That was a 
charge of being cowardly. There was no 
justification for it. Is not this proposal 
the sensible way to get the best possible 
bill? Give the Committee on Appropria- 
tions—it does not claim to be perfect— 
an opportunity to read the Recorp and 
consider the will of the House, then come 
back within 5 days with a bill which 
would at the worst, be an attempt to 
reconcile in major part the differences 
of opinion which admittedly exist and let 
the House vote on a compromise which 
will give the best bill possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Horrman) 
there were—ayes 20, noes 103. 

So the motion was rejected. 

5 a Clerk concluded the reading of the 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Foranp, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6287) making appropriations for 
the Department of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation- that the amend- 
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ments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a separate vote on the Smith amend- 
ment, page 3, line 2; I ask for a separate 
vote on the Budge amendment, page 4, 
line 18; I ask for a separate vote on the 
Smith amendment, page 5, line 8; I ask 
for a separate vote on the Murray 
amendment, page 11, line 7; I ask for a 
separate vote on the Andersen amend- 
ment on page 11, line 12; I ask for a sep- 
arate vote on the Hébert amendment, 
page 11, lines 23 and 24; I ask for a sep- 
arate vote on the Jonas amendment, 
page 13, line 7; I ask for a separate vote 
on the Dorn amendment, page 19, line 
15; and a separate vote on the Fisher 
amendment, page 25, lines 1 to 4. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on every amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the bill be postponed un- 
til tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I 


object, 
Speaker. 


Mr. 


AUGUST J. STRIGGA 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 2046) for the relief 
of August J. Strigga, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 11, and page 2, line 1, strike 
out “in excess of 10 percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I am not going 
to object, but for the information of 
the House, I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts if these 
amendments have been agreed to by the 
minority members of the committee. 

Mr. LANE. They have. 

Mr. MARTIN. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MRS. JOHN WILLIAM BRENNAN 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 1863) for the relief 
of Mrs. John William Brennan, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Line 10, after Senior“ insert “; Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JAMES L. BOSTWICK 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 3322) for the relief 
of James L. Bostwick, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out all after “1955” 
over to and including 81.000“ in line 5 on 
page 2. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
renew my request previously made to 
meet tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MURRAY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


EXTENSION, RECONSTRUCTION AND 
REPLACEMENT OF CENTRAL POR- 
TION OF UNITED STATES CAP- 
ITOL 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, it is impor- 
tant that the House, in conducting its 
own affairs, set an example in the way 
of reducing expenditures and the drain 
upon the Treasury which comes with 
expenditures. The plans for extending 
the Capitol Building and for a new House 
Office Building and for remodeling ex- 
isting buildings fall in that category. 
These two projects will run to about 
$100 million before completion. I am 
introducing two resolutions today in an 
effort to obtain prompt study and report 
by committees consisting of members 
who have not heretofore been involved 
in those plans as to whether or not the 
two projects can be deferred. The 
amounts appropriated thus far and the 
amounts expended are set forth in the 
resolutions. 

The two resolutions are as follows: 


Whereas, on March 3, 1905 (H. Doc. No. 
385 of the 58th Cong.), a joint commission 
of Congress reported a plan for the exten- 
sion, reconstruction, and replacement of the 
central portion of the United States Cap- 
itol; and 

Whereas the Congress by Public Law 242, 
84th Congress, Ist session (pp. 17 and 18) 
authorized the Architect of the Capitol, 
under the direction of the Commission for 
the Extension of the United States Capitol, 
to provide for said extension, reconstruc- 
tion and replacement in accordance with 
scheme B of the architectural plan afore- 
said, with such modifications and additions 
as might be approved by said Commission; 
authorized $5 million to remain available 
for such purposes until expended; and au- 
thorized the Architect of the Capitol, within 
specified limits, to enter into contracts and 
make expenditures necessary to carry out 
the purposes of the act and to “obligate the 
additional sums herein authorized prior to 
the actual appropriation thereof”; and 

Whereas, by Public Law 406, 84th Congress, 
2d session. (p. 3), Congress amended said 
Public Law 242 by authorizing an appro- 
priation of “such additional sums as may 
be determined by said Commission to be 
required for the purposes hereof"; and 

Whereas the Congress, by Public Law 624, 
84th Congress, 2d session, appropriated an 
additional $12 million for use by the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, under the direction of 
the Commission for the Extension of the 
United States Capitol, to provide for the 
foregoing purposes; and 

Whereas of the total of $17 million thus 
appropriated, $8 million have been obligated 
and of said latter amount some $4 million 
have been expended, and it is expected that 
the remainder of said $17 million will be 
required for studies and plans and other 
actions necessary and preliminary to the 
preparation of specifications and contracts 
for the project; and 

Whereas many Members of Congress have 
expressed their views that extension of the 
Capitol and other work contemplated by 
the portions of Public Law 242 and Public 
Law 624 above referred to should not be 
undertaken without further consideration 
by both Houses of Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a special joint committee 
of nine be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate to consider and report to 
said bodies as to whether or not it is nec- 
essary, and, if not necessary, is desirable, 
to proceed with said project at this time. 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and the President of the Senate shall each 
appoint 4 members of said committee, 2 
of whom shall be Republicans and 2 Demo- 
crats. No member of the committee shall 
be a member of the Commission for the 
Extension of the United States Capitol. 
An additional member shall be agreed upon 
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and named jointly by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate to act as chairman of said 
special joint committee, 


House Resolution — 


Resolution to provide for the appointment 
of a special committee to investigate and 
report upon the need for a new House 
Office Building at this time 
Whereas the Congress by Public Law 24, 

84th Congress, ist session (pp. 13 and 14), 

authorized the acquisition of sites and the 

construction of an additional fireproof office 
building for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and for the making of changes 
in existing House Office Buildings, all in 
accordance with the plans to be prepared 
by or under the direction of the Architect 
of the Capitol and the House Office Building 

Commission; appropriated $5 million for said 

purposes and authorized the Architect of the 

Capitol, under the direction of said Com- 

mission to obligate additional sums prior to 

the actual appropriation thereof; and 
Whereas Congress by Public Law 624, 84th 
Congress, 2d session (p. 11), appropriated 
an additional $10 million; and 
Whereas all of said $15 million has been 
obligated for services preliminary to the 
placing of contracts for actual construction; 
and 

Whereas the budget for fiscal 1958 con- 
tains an item of $7,500,000 for additional 
preliminary work; and 

Whereas many Members of the House of 

Representatives have expressed the desire 

that contracts for the construction of the 

new House Office Building, and for altera- 


- tions in the existing buildings incidental to 


that construction, be deferred until later 
years: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives appoint a committee of five, 
no one of whom shall be a member of the 
commission aboye named, to consider and 
report to this House as to whether or not 
it is necessary, and, if not necessary, is in 
their judgment desirable to proceed further 
with said project at this time. 


COLORADO RIVER STORAGE 
PROJECT 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Dawson] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Arizona? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday—coincident with the begin- 
ning of hearings before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee—my colleague 
from southern California introduced 
legislation to repeal the Colorado River 
storage project now under construction 
in Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, Colorado, 
and New Mexico. 

Hoping to take advantage of the laud- 
able concern Members of this House have 
shown over the size of the Federal 
budget, he asks Congress to halt all con- 
struction and abandon a project upon 
which we already have spent $9 million 
and which—and this is important—the 
residents of the four-State area to be 
benefited have promised to repay. 

I sincerely hope that the membership 
of this body will see through this latest 
attempt by southern California to pre- 
vent four Western States from utilizing 
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their last major source of water—water 
that has been allocated to them by sol- 
emn compact of which California is a 
signatory State. 

In support of his latest legislative at- 
tempt to wreck the greatest reclamation 
project in the history of this Nation, the 
gentleman from California renews ob- 
jections that were thoroughly considered 
by the 84th Congress—thoroughly con- 
sidered and found wanting. 

He objects to the continued construc- 
tion of Glen Canyon Dam on the basis 
that it will be used to store water. For 
the gentleman's information that is the 
purpose for which Congress authorized 
the dam and appropriated funds for its 
initial construction. Of course, we in- 
tend to store water in it and the sooner 
the better. 

Basically the issue is: Shall the upper 
basin’s share of the Colorado River 
water be put to consumptive use or shall 
it be used to furnish secondary power at 
dump power rates to a few favored 
southern California industries. There 
is no other issue. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia gives the impression in his state- 
ment that the initial filling of Glen 
Canyon Dam would seriously deplete the 
flow of the Colorado River over a con- 
Siderable period of time.” ‘There is no 
question that filling a dam cuts the flow 
of the river below that dam but the Colo- 


rado. River compact provides that this. 


fiow cannot be cut below a certain figure. 
The legislation authorizing the Colorado 
project provides that it must be operated 
in conformity with the compact. The 
gentleman's fears are groundless. 

He mentions the figure of 3 million 
acre-feet which will be backed up behind 
Glen Canyon during the initial phase of 
construction, That amount of water can 
be stored on a river the size of the Colo- 
rado in a period of 30 days. During this 
storage period, ample water will continue 
to be released to keep the operation of 
the dam within the terms of the compact. 

The southern California Congressman 
in his address questioned the engineering 
of the dam. We members from the upper 
basin States can only wonder why south- 
ern California never questions the ability 
of the engineers of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation when California projects are de- 
signed. Apparently the engineering 
ability of the Bureau—to which Hoover 
Dam is a monument—is deficient only 
if it is used to design dams to store 
water which otherwise would run 
through southern California to waste 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

The appointment of a commission of 
independent engineers for Glen Canyon 
Dam is not new. It is standard pro- 
cedure for every major reclamation proj- 
ect ever undertaken, to appoint such 
engineers to advise on construction after 
the contracts are let. An independent 
commission also was appointed during 
the construction of Hoover Dam. 

Much has been said about the Bureau’s 
tendency to underestimate costs of con- 
struction of its projects. The gentleman 
from southern California raised that 
question yesterday. For the information 
of the Members I herewith submit a 
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chart showing the Bureau's estimate and 
the actual bid amount on contracts let 
to date under the Colorado River Storage 
Project Act. 

You will note on the chart that with 
the exception of the contract for a 
bridge, all bid prices were near or below 
the engineer’s estimate. The bridge is 
a joint venture being financed by Ari- 
zona, the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

If the gentleman from California seeks 
to find a project which has not run from 
30 to 50 percent higher than estimated 
costs he should look at the Upper Colo- 
rado River storage project. 
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Members will recall the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars spent by southern 
California during the past 3 years to de- 
feat this project. They will recall the 
debate on- this project in which the 
propaganda put out by southern Cali- 
fornia interests was thoroughly dis- 
credited. 

The Upper Colorado storage project— 
along with Hoover Dam, Grand Coulee 
Dam, and other great reclamation struc- 
tures—will continue on schedule and 
within the next decade will be contribut- 
ing its wealth of water and power to the 
well-being of an area and the prosperity 
of the Nation. 


Colorado River slorage project 


GLEN CANYON UNIT 


Specification and job description Contractor 


400C-63—Exploratory drilling — 
vor ae at Glen Can 


pei “Right diversion tunnel. 


DC-479%)—Farthwork and culverts, 
access highway, station 15867 to 


station 40000, 
DC-4756—Earthwork and structures, 

station 40000 to station 149750 and 

Waterholes Canyon Bridge. 
DC-4800—Colorado River bridge 


409C-S8—Completion of gravel sur- 
facing, Arizona-Utah State line to 
Glen Canyon dam site and Wah- 
weap Creek roads. 


FLAMING GORGE UNIT 


DC-4779—Earthwork and struc- 
tures, bridge and surfacing, access Logan, Utah. 
— station 0400 to station 


Cannon 1 Drilling Co., 


Mountain States Construction 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Strong Co., Springville, Utah. 


W. W. Clyde & Co., Springville, 
Utah. 


Kiewit-Judson Pacific Murphy, 
Emeryville, Calif. 
Ford-Ficiding, Inc., Provo, Utah. 


Wangscaard Construction Cos, 


Date awarded {Bid amount} Engineer's 
estimate 


Aug. 14,1956) $145, 185 $172, $20 
Oct. 1. 1056 2, 452, 340 3, 845, 100 
Sept. 21, 1056 1, 156,244 1,014, 633 
Oct. 30, 1956 1,011, 820 832, 003 
Jan. 21,1957 | 4, 129, 277 2. 944. 750 
Nov, 8, 1956 26, 801 73. 220 
. „ 8, 883, 186 
Jan. 4, 1957 171, 342 


Nore.—For contracts let through January 1957 bids were $34,051 or 0.4 percent greater than engineer's estimate. 


INSURANCE PROBLEMS IN POTEN- 
TIAL ACCIDENT IN PRIVATE EN- 
TERPRISE ATOMIC ENERGY ES- 
TABLISHMENTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. VANIK] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. VANIK.. Mr. Speaker, early in 
1953, the Atomic Energy Commission be- 
came concerned about the possibility of 
a catastrophic accident in the newly pro- 
posed private enterprise atomic energy 
establishments. A committee of out- 
standing insurance executives was ap- 
pointed to make a close study of the in- 
surance problems created by the ex- 
panded industrial participation in atomic 
energy installations and to make appro- 
priate recommendations to the Atomic 
Energy Commission including legislation 
considered necessary. 

This committee issued a preliminary 
report on July 13, 1955. 

Among the recommendations of this 
group: 

8. In order to promote the insurability of 
such enterprises and increase insurance ca- 
pacity, it is believed absolutely necessary 
that the present Reactor Safeguards Com- 
mittee or a similar committee continue to 
function and that stringent safety standards 


be maintained as a condition precedent to 
licensing under the 1954 act. This would 
involve periodic inspection as to compliance 
as a condition for the continuance of the 
license. 


Because this committee said it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the Reactor Safe- 
guards Committee continue to function, 
last week I introduced H. R. 6471, identi- 
cal with the bill introduced in the Sen- 
ate, S. 1684, by Senator ANDERSON of New 
Mexico, a leading expert in matters deal- 
ing both with atomic energy and insur- 
ance, 


Senator ANDERSON said on introducing 
the bill: 


We should strive to prevent, through every 
possible means, the occurrence of an atomic 
catastrophe which could cause widespread 
damage and set the atomic energy program 
back many years. We should establish pro- 
cedures which are open to all, with a maxi- 
mum of information disseminated as to the 
hazards and safety of each proposed design 
of a reactor, and as to the administrative 
considerations and actions taken on each 
application. The public has a substantial 
investment in the atomic energy program 
and has a right to know and analyze the 
steps being followed by administrative offi- 
cials (p. 4093, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 
21, 1957). 
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I can well imagine, Mr. Speaker, the 
reasons that motivated the introduction 
of this bill. The Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy had scheduled extensive 
hearings and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had complied with the request 
of the joint committee that it file a re- 
port entitled “Theoretical Consequences 
of a Large-Scale Nuclear Accident.” 
This report says that, and I quote: 

In the worst possible circumstances, prop- 
erty damage may total up to $7 billion and 
that human tragedy will include killed and 
injured up to a distance of 45 miles. 


In his testimony before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on March 
2, Mr. Strauss says—at page 10—the fig- 
ure relating to property damage is 
largely due to assumed contamination of 
land with fission products.” 

Just yesterday Mr. Strauss held his 
first press conference in 18 months, in 
which he reported that three nuclear re- 
actors are already built, 1 in 1951 and 2 
in 1956. Three are under construction 
with a completion of one scheduled for 
this year, 1 scheduled for completion 
in 1958 and 1 in 1959. Four additional 
nuclear reactors are in advanced design 
for contemplated construction in this 
country with no completion date estab- 
lished. If only one of these reactors ex- 
perience an incident, Mr. Strauss himself 
advised the Congress that the reactor 
being built on Lake Erie is “the most 
hazardous of all reactors” then, under 
this proposal the Federal Government 
would be liable for a greater sum of dam- 
age claims than the total which our 
friends on the other side of the aisle are 
attempting to cut from the President’s 
budget. 

Mr. Speaker, if this reactor is so haz- 
ardous that Mr. Strauss and other wit- 
nesses can come down here and tell the 
Congress that $500 million worth of li- 
ability is inadequate and that an un- 
limited amount of liability is necessary, 
I say, Mr. Speaker, this reactor is too 
dangerous for testing near a populated 
center. 

This reactor is being subsidized by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. According 
to reports, this $10 million is being sup- 
plemented by a premium price on the 
plutonium being produced of over $36 
million. In other words, Mr. Speaker, 
this reactor which has a total cost of ap- 
proximately $43 million is receiving a 
Federal Government subsidy of $46 mil- 
lion and yet, the president of this com- 
pany comes to the Congress and asks for 
approximately $500 million insurance on 
this reactor, even though construction is 
going ahead against the advice of the 
AEC's own Advisory Committee on Re- 
actor Safeguards, 

Mr. Speaker, Iam concerned about an- 
other aspect of this proposal. Follow- 
ing the issuance of the task force pre- 
liminary report of the insurance study 
group, the insurance industry has 
formed two funds to provide a basic 
minimum from the insurance industry. 
This coverage totals $65 million. Mr, 
Speaker, if I read the hearings cor- 
rectly, when Admiral Strauss testified 
on behalf of the administration, he pro- 
posed certain changes in the pending 
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bills which eliminate the responsibility 
for payment of the $65 million base lia- 
bility and require the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay the total damage under cer- 
tain circumstances. Witnesses were 
questioned very closely on this aspect 
by one of the most informed experts on 
insurance in the Senate of the United 
States, Senator ANDERSON. Each witness 
questioned confirmed the fact that, un- 
der the conditions described, the Fed- 
eral Government would pay the total 
damage and the insurance industry 
would be absolved of all liability. I do 
not understand how such a proposal 
could possibly be made. If there are 
those who feel this bill will go sailing 
through the Congress without any con- 
cern by the responsible Members as to 
the effect it would have on the budget 
or the national debt of the United States, 
they are mistaken. If these reactors are 
so hazardous, can we not test them, 
as was the prototype for the Nautilus, 
in a remote location until we know 
enough about them to put them near or 
even in our cities without creating the 
need for such extensive insurance as is 
requested in these pending bills and by 
this kind of testimony? 5 

I make these remarks, Mr. Speaker, to 
call attention of the Members of the 
House to this matter which is so vital- 
ly important to large segments of our 
Nation’s population. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I commend the gentle- 
man on a very perceptive statement. As 
a Representative from the Toledo com- 
munity, I share the concern the gentle- 
man feels with respect to the breeder 
type reactor which is proposed for the 
Laguna Beach project which is currently 
under construction. I am interested in 
what the gentleman has to say, particu- 
larly since he comes from Cleveland, 
which I suppose is 150 miles or more 
from the Laguna Beach project. Does 
the gentleman have any facts relative to 
the damage which might be incurred if 
a catastrophe struck the Laguna Beach 
project as far as the citizens whom he 
represents in Cleveland are concerned? 

Mr. VANIK. In reply to the gentle- 
man, I want to point out that the city 
of Cleveland is probably a little more 
than 110 miles from this proposed site 
over the lake. Cleveland is in the direct 
path of prevailing winds which would 
pass over the site and which would con- 
ceivably reach the Cleveland area. While 
the expert testimony has indicated an 
immediate range of 45 miles as the haz- 
ard area, I do not believe the evidence at 
all excludes the possibility of contami- 
nating the waters of Lake Erie and con- 
taminating the air which passes over the 
city of Cleveland, flowing in a direct 
southeasterly direction from this site. I 
think we are in an area where we should 
be concerned, although I think our con- 
cern is perhaps more removed and some- 
what more remote than it is for the citi- 
zens of Toledo who are immediately ad- 
jacent to the site on the south, 

Mr. ASHLEY. I take it the gentleman 
is in no way opposed to the peacetime 
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development of atomic energy at the La- 
guna Beach site or even closer to Cleve- 
land, if and when that time ever comes. 
What the gentleman is opposed to, I take 
it, is this development or installation of 
this particular type of reactor at the La- 
guna Beach project; is that correct? 

Mr. VANIK. That is a correct state- 
ment. I feel the establishment of the 
so-called hot breeder type reactor in this 
area is one that should have been located 
in a more remote area until it has been 
thoroughly tested and until safeguards 
have been established, and until we 
might have had some experience with 
the kind of development contemplated. 
It seems to me it was certainly unwise for 
the Commission to authorize this type 
reactor in so highly a populated area. 

Mr, ASHLEY. Iam in complete con- 
currence with the gentleman’s position 
on this matter. I think it might be of 
interest to you to know that on Janu- 
ary 16 of this year, I wrote to the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the Honorable Cart T. DURHAM, 
expressing the interest and concern of 
the constituents of my district in Toledo, 
Ohio, regarding the application of the 
Detroit Edison Co., known as the Power 
Reactor Development Co., to construct a 
fast breeder nuclear powerplant at 
Laguna Beach, Mich. 

I noted in that letter that Detroit 
Edison was requesting public insurance 
to indemnify for loss of life and property 
damage resulting from a nuclear plant 
accident. Subsequently, I had a reply 
from the chairman of the joint commit- 
tee to the effect that it has been and will 
continue to be vitally interested in all 
questions affecting the public health 
and safety. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of this House 
know from the report and the hearings 
issued by the Appropriations Committee 
last July that the AEC's own Advisory 
Committee on Reactor Safeguards had 
considered the design proposed by the 
Detroit Edison Co. and rejected it. 

After the Congress adjourned, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, who had announced that he was 
going to a ground-breaking ceremony 
early in June, granted the permit to the 
Detroit Edison Co. to proceed with the 
construction, even though his own Ad- 
visory Committee recommended against 
it. 

The chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy issued a statement in 
protest. Senator CLINTON ANDERSON 
said in part: 

4. From a practical standpoint, AEC might 
feel obligated to go on through with a bad 
deal with respect to public safety because 
they will have permitted the expenditure of 
huge sums under the construction permit. 
It is my belief that decisions on safety 
should be made without any examination of 
dollars involved but only from the stand- 
point of human lives. 


When queried about this problem be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee, Mr. 
Strauss said on July 3, 1956, that he was 
waiting for the Congress to enact the in- 
surance legislation before the Atomic 
Energy Commission would consider the 
safety problem of the Detroit Edison 
design. 
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As we know, bills have been intro- 
duced in the Congress asking for unlim- 
ited accident insurance in the event of 
a reactor blowup. 

Mr. Speaker, I note that on March 21, 
Senator ANDERSON took the above con- 
siderations into account when he intro- 
duced a bill to protect the public from 
decisions made on the basis of the dol- 
lars involved rather than from the 
standpoint of human lives. 

Mr. Speaker, I am impressed with the 
purpose and action taken by the Senator 
from New Mexico in this regard and I 
have, therefore, introduced today in the 
House an identical bill. This bill pro- 
vides for amendment of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954 to require the establish- 
ment of a Committee on Reactor Safe- 
guards with a maximum of 15 members. 
This committee shall have the obliga- 
tion to review safety studies and facility 
license applications for all power reac- 
tors referred to it by the AEC. 

The committee shall advise the Com- 
mission with regard to the hazards of 
the proposed reactor facilities and the 
adequacy of the proposed safety stand- 
ards. All reports of the committee shall 
be made public. Following the publica- 
tion of these reports, the AEC is required 
to issue notice in the Federal Register 
regarding contemplated action on any 
license application. After 30 days of 
such notice, the Commission is required 
to hold a public hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the purpose 
of this bill to the members of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and hope 
that early hearings may be held. Pas- 
sage of this measure I am sure will be for 
the protection and benefit of the resi- 
dents of Toledo and other areas whose 
very lives depend upon progress and 
safety going hand in hand. 


HOPKINTON-EVERETT PROJECT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and place 
in the Recorp a letter received by me 
from General Fleming. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have in my hand a letter from 
General Fleming, of the Corps of En- 
gineers of the United States Army, Office 
of the Division of Engineers, New Eng- 
land. He says: 

Corps or ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
Boston, Mass., March 29, 1957. 
Hon. Evrrn Nourse ROGERS, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. È. 

Dran Mus. Rocers: In accordance with our 

telephone conversation, I am pleased to fur- 
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nish you with information concerning the 
Hopkinton-Everett project. 

The Merrimack River problem is the 
greatest unsolved flood control puzzle in 
New England. Fortunately, the construc- 
tion of the Hopkinton-Everett project is the 
key to its solution. If the 1936 and 1938 
floods were to recur today the flood damages 
would exceed $74 million in New Hampshire 
and $140 million in Massachusetts. The 
operation of Hopkinton-Everett Reservoir to- 
gether with the flood-control reservoirs al- 
ready built would prevent 85 percent of the 
damage in New Hampshire and 70 percent 
in Massachusetts. 

Although $50,000 in planning funds was 
provided this fiscal year for Hopkinton-Ever- 
ett no money could be used until concur- 
rence in the project had been given by the 
State of New Hampshire. Due to this lack 
of concurrence at the time our budget re- 
quests were submitted it was impossible to 
request funds for this project for fiscal year 
1958. 

As you know, recent favorable action by 
the New Hampshire Legislature gave Gover- 
nor Dwinell necessary authority to commit 
the State of New Hampshire to the project. 
Immediately upon the removal of the legal 
roadblock Governor Dwinell wrote to me 
giving the formal concurrence of the State 
of New Hampshire. This cleared the way for 
initiation of planning which is now getting 
under way. 

When a project is authorized we develop a 
tentative schedule for surveys, planning, 
and construction, which is revised from year 
to year. This schedule is made up without 
any reference to other projects in the divi- 
sion, the total civil works program, or other 
program needs of the Government, or the 
availability of men or equipment generally 
in any 1 year. It, therefore, is a figure for 
internal planning purposes only. That fig- 
ure for this project is $600,000 for fiscal 
year 1958 and would include planning and 
some funds for limited real estate acquisi- 
tion. For your further information the 
President has directed that our fiscal year 
1958 expenditures as estimated in his budget 
presented to the Congress, be considered as 
the maximum that can be made within the 
overall fiscal policies of the administration 
for that year. Since no funds are included 
in the budget for the Hopkinton-Everett 
project, no funds can be utilized for this 
project and meet the administration's objec- 
tives. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. FLEMING, Jr., 

Brigadier General, United States Army, 

Division Engineer. 


Mr. Speaker, there are $50,000 in plan- 
ning funds that the engineers can al- 
ready use in 1957 but they need, accord- 
ing to General Fleming, $600,000 for 
plans and certain land purchases for the 
fiscal year 1958. There is nothing in the 
budget for 1958 because at the time the 
budget was made up the compact be- 
tween New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts had not been signed which would 
approve of the plan. The authorization 
already exists for the flood-control map 
and the compact already signed by them 
does not have to be approved by the 
Congress, although that formality will 
be prolonged by cost hazards; the au- 
thorization to go ahead with the proj- 
ects already exists. 

I understand that a committee of the 
Senate today approved the compact be- 
tween New Hampshire and Massachu- 
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setts, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lane] has a compact to be 
approved by the Public Works Commit- 
tee of the House. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Merrow] and I in- 
troduced companion bills, H. R. 6437 and 
H. R. 6438, and the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee has promised us 
a hearing on those bills which provide for 
an appropriation of $800,000 for Merri- 
mack River projects. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the invocation of the gentlewoman from 
Indiana which she delivered at the din- 
ner of 1,500 cheering Republican women 
last night be placed in the Recorp on 
Thursday. It was a very beautiful in- 
vocation. The gentlewoman is a great 
Christian as well as a fine legislator. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 


OFFICE OF THE DOORKEEPER OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
hysteria of economy which has swept the 
Congress apparently is based on a tre- 
mendous lot of misinformation that is 
being spread throughout the country by 
newspapers which has published many 
articles and have advised their people to 
write their Congressman. One chain of 
newspapers which I will refer to as the 
Knight newspapers being owned by an 
individual and his family by the name 
of Knight, has recently published a lot 
of suggested cuts for the Congress to 
make and has said that in case the Con- 
gress does not know how to cut the 
budget this newspaper will give the Con- 
gress advice on how to cut it. 

One glaring misconception which they 
have was printed in their newspaper. 
It said that they noted that the Con- 
gress pays something like $16,500 a year 
to a man to keep the door, a doorkeeper; 
and they went on at some length to show 
what an unjustified expense this was. 

They referred, of course, to our Door- 
keeper, William M. Miller, whom many 
of us affectionately address as “Fish- 
bait,” a nickname of affection. I just 
want to call to the attention of this list 
of papers and its readers—and I hope 
that my remarks will be printed by them, 
although my hope is probably ill- 
founded—that the position of Doorkeep- 
er of the House of Representatives dates 
back from the 2d day of the Ist session of 
the 1st Congress, whereby the House of 
Representatives resolved that “a Door- 
keeper and an Assistant Doorkeeper be 
appointed for the service of this House.” 
‘This action took place on March 5, 1789. 
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The Library of Congress has furnished 
on request a list of the names of the 
doorkeepers who have served since that 
time, including our present Doorkeeper, 
Mr. William M. Miller, of Mississippi. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
list be printed in my remarks, Mr. 
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Speaker; and I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that the duties of the Doorkeeper 
be printed here. I note that in addi- 
tion to many tasks which the House has 
put upon his shoulders that he super- 
vises between 250 and 300 employees. I 
ask unanimous consent that these two 


Doorkeepers of the House of Representatives 
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additional compilations of material be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Doorkeeper 


Ta E. Dow. 
Cornelius 8. Whit 
Robert E. Horner. 


Source: De Alva Stanwood Alexander's History and Procedure of the House of 


Representatives, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 


DUTIES OF THE DOORKEEPER 

The Doorkeeper has supervision over the 
following departments, which are a part of 
the machinery that helps keep Congress in 
operation: 

1. Messengers to the Doorkeeper. 

2. House pages. 

3. Three barber shops. 

4. Three ladies’ retiring rooms. 

5. Document room. 

6. Janitor service. 

7. Two cloakrooms, lunch counters. 

8. Two cloakrooms, 28 telephones. 

9. Folding room. 

10. Wastepaper baling machine. 

The Doorkeeper makes all the many nec- 
-essary arrangements for a joint session of 
Congress. Such as issuing tickets to each 
Member of the House and Senate, the White 
House, the Cabinet, the Supreme Court, and 
all radio, periodical, televsion, newsreel, and 
still photographers. = 

The Doorkeeper announces to the House 
the arrival of dignitaries (and others when 
there is a joint meeting or a joint session) 
and the arrival of messages in writing from 
the President of the United States and the 
other body. 

The Doorkeeper supervises the initial is- 
suing of all House gallery passes. 

The Doorkeeper is responsible for the or- 
derly way in which all newspapers are placed 
on the racks in the Speaker's lobby. 

The Doorkeeper must keep up with or 
ahead of the legislative action that takes 
place on the House floor, so that he may be 
able to give an intelligent answer when any 
Member asks him about such procedures. 
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The Doorkeeper must enforce strictly the 
rules relating to the privileges of the Hall 
and be responsible to the House for the ofi- 
cial conduct of his employees. 

The Doorkeeper at the commencement and 
close of each session of Congress shall take 
an inventory of all the furniture, books, and 
other public property under his charge, and 
report the same to the House, which report 
shall be referred to the Committee on House 
Administration to ascertain and determine 
the amount for which he shall be held liable 
for missing articles. 

The Doorkeeper shall allow no person to 
enter the room over the Hall of the House 
during its sittings; and 15 minutes before 
the hour of the meeting of the House each 
day he shall see that the floor is cleared of 
all persons except those privileged to re- 
main, and kept so until 10 minutes after 
adjournment. 

While the Speaker is putting a question or 
addressing the House no Member shall walk 
out of or across the Hall, nor, when a Member 
is speaking, pass between him and the Chair; 
and during the session of the House no Mem- 
‘ber shall wear his hat or remain by the 
Clerk's desk during the call of the roll or the 
counting of ballots, or smoke upon the floor 
of the House; and the Sergeant at Arms and 
the Doorkeeper are charged with the strict 
enforcement of this clause. 

The Doorkeeper and his assistants are re- 
-sponsible for the keeping of the doors of the 
House of Representatives, both the floor level 
and the gallery level. 

The Doorkeeper and his assistants are to 
close all doors (floor level) during a quorum 
call. 


Doorkeeper State 
* John H. Patterson =-=- New Jersey. 
Seg W. Field... bas, 
Ww iter P. Brownlow..- Tennessee. 
James W, Wintersmith. Texas. 
Samuel Donaldson. Tennessee 
„Hurd Mississippl 
Charles E. Adams. Maryland, 
Charles H. Turner. New Vork 
A. B. Hurd Mississippi. 
William J. Glenn New Vor 
Pater 8 Do. 
ES pS ES Do. 
Frank B. Lyon Do, 
— 8 Do. 
— do Do. 
Maryland, sf} Soth 17 fee. do Do. 
A |) a I E eea do. Do, 
Do. Joseph Virginia. 
S I 0 Do. 
Dds ja Sr OR 918s Ea do... Do. 
DOF ee ee WAG nec ORE, Unseen — — Do. 
Do. Bert W. Kennedy. Michigan. 
GG ꝗßIZI!. [ oe Se Soe Do. 
$ r ee ie eh ee do... Do. 
-| Massachusetts. th. 1925 do Do. 
F do. Do. 
Connecticut. Trea 7 Do. 
Washington, D. C. Joseph Virginia. 
New. Joresy.), ©). Al Wea 88? n do... Do, 
M AS r ill aia | fe A DS TT a EE at De: 
e St S a EE 0... 0. 
“Do. eau do. Do. 
New 9 Waua 72 Do. 
‘Virgins e ee R a s ys Do. 
New Hampshire, n R. Roberts. Indiana. 
W . Do. 
XI. 10 Meletio Missouri. 
Š De. illiam M. Mili Mississippi. 
Dr Be ee) O de Do, 
-| New York, Tom Kennamer -| Missouri. 
— William M. Miller Mississippi. 
0, 


The present Doorkeeper assists the major- 
ity leader in preparing the whip notice for 
the coming week. 

The present Doorkeeper has been elected as 
the Doorkeeper for the Democratic caucus for 
the 85th Congress. 

The Doorkeeper sees that all rules and reg- 
ulations of the House are obeyed and order 
is maintained in the galleries. Such as no 
packages, bundles, cameras, suitcases, or 
briefcases are allowed in the galleries. Stand- 
ing or sitting in the doorways and aisles, 
smoking, applause, reading, taking notes, 
taking of photographs, and the wearing of 
hats by men are prohibited. No hats, coats, 
or other objects may be placed on the rail- 
ings; visitors are prohibited from leaning 
forward over the railings or placing their 
hands thereon. 

The Doorkeeper advises all Democratic 
Members in the Speaker’s lobby and in the 
dining room the bill or amendment being 
voted on, whenever the occasion arises, 

The present Doorkeeper sends out all Dem- 
ocratic caucus notices. 

The present Doorkeeper has been in the 
past, and expects to be in the future, the 
Doorkeeper at the Democratic National Con- 
vention. 


AID FOR ORCHARDISTS IN EASTERN 
OREGON 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ULLMAN] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced two bills which are designed 
to aid a group of orchardists in eastern 
Oregon who were the unfortunate vic- 
tims of a severe and unprecedented 
freeze. It is my understanding that 
similar legislation will be introduced by 
Senator Morse and Senator NEUBERGER. 

This freeze, which occurred in Decem- 
ber of 1955 in the Milton-Freewater area 
of Umatilla County, was of disaster pro- 
portions. It caused the complete de- 
struction of practically all of Umatilla 
County’s 4,558 acres of prune, apple, 
peach, and sweet cherry trees. 

The orchards in this area were among 
the finest in the Nation. The industry 
was built up and operated by skillful 
farmers who had fine reputations for in- 
dustry, resourcefulness, and financial re- 
sponsibility. They and their industry 
were a credit to the area in which they 
lived and to the State in general. Yet, 
overnight, and without the slightest 
fault on their part, farmers who had es- 
tablished and maintained a thriving 
fresh-fruit industry found their source 
of livelihood wiped out. 7 

I have personally inspected the freeze- 
stricken orchard area and I am fully 
aware of the fact that the damage suf- 
fered by the orchardists is enormous. 
Certainly the devastation which has oc- 
curred is as extensive as that which has 
been caused through major floods and 
droughts in other localities for which 
Federal assistance has been made avail- 
able. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an area well suited 
to the production of fresh fruit and one 
which I believe should be restored. 
Moreover, I firmly believe that it should 
be restored in such a way that the 
family-sized farm, which has been the 
basic farm unit in the area, be main- 
tained. We have become increasingly 
aware that the effects of disasters which 
occur through no fault of individuals 
must be mitigated in certain instances 
through Federal assistance. I submit 
that the orchard area in my district is 
Such an instance. 

In conjunction with the two Senators 
from Oregon, Senator Morse and Sen- 
ator NEUBERGER, I have brought this 
matter to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and in particular 
to the attention of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and the Farmers’ Home 
Administration. We have held confer- 
ences and exchanged a good deal of cor- 
respondence. A limited amount of 
progress has been made through these 
efforts. Yet, the Department of Agricul- 
ture still maintains that it does not have 
the authority to provide the type of 
financial assistance which is needed if 
this area is again to be restored as a 
productive industry and source of in- 
come. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
expressed its willingness, if funds are 
made available through the enactment 
of the Senate version of the urgent de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, to assist, on 
the basis of a cost-sharing arrangement, 
in the removal of dead trees, leveling of 
land and seedbed preparation. They 
have refused, however, to make such an 
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arrangement applicable for the replant- 
ing of nursery Moreover, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has categorical- 
ly refused to make the cost-sharing ar- 
rangement applicable to work which has 
already been done or work which is now 
in progress. 

We, of course, appreciate this limited 
form of aid. But, unfortunately, it is 
not sufficient to rehabilitate the fresh- 
fruit industry in the Milton-Freewater 
area. Anyone familiar with orchard cul- 
tivation is aware that it takes from 5 to 8 
years after planting of nursery stock be- 
fore any fruit crop can be harvested. 
During that period there is, of course, 
no income. Farmers Home Administra- 
tion has stated that loans could be made 
available to orchardists but only with 
the understanding that repayment would 
begin 2 years after the loan was granted. 
I submit that such an arrangement is of 
little assistance in the disaster area of 
eastern Oregon. It is clearly impossible 
for repayment of loans to be made until 
a fruit crop is ready for marketing, and 
this, of course, would not occur for 6 to 
10 crop years. 

Mr. Speaker, we have exhausted every 
possibility of obtaining satisfactory 
action from the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Reluctantly, we have reached the 
conclusion that it is only through the 
enactment of legislation that needed aid 
can be obtained for the disaster area. 
It is for this reason that I have today 
introduced this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation which I 
am proposing is in the form of two bills. 
The first of these bills would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
emergency loans to eligible orchard 
operators and owners in areas which 
have been,declared production disaster 
areas. Under the terms of this proposed 
legislation, an orchard operator would 
be eligible for assistance if (a) he has 
suffered substantial financial losses, (b) 
he has any need of financial assistance 
which he cannot obtain through private 
credit sources on such terms and condi- 
tions as he can reasonably be expected to 
meet, and (c) he has a good chance of 
repaying it. 

Initial repayment installments would 
be deferred until income could reason- 
ably be expected from the orchards. 
Provision is also made for refinancing of 
existing secured or unsecured indebted- 
ness of orchard operations. 

This proposed legislation limits the 
amount which can be outstanding for 
orchard loans at any one time to a total 
of $10 million, I believe that this amount 
will provide sufficient funds to initiate 
this program and, of course, can be in- 
creased if expansion of the program is 
needed in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, the second bill which I 
have today introduced would amend the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act so as to authorize the inclusion 
in agricultural conservation programs of 
activities carried out in connection with 
the reestablishment of orchards de- 
stroyed by production disasters. Enact- 
ment of such legislation would authorize 
a cost-sharing arrangement for purposes 
of preparing the orchard land and for 
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the purpose of purchasing nursery stock 
for replanting. The cost-sharing ar- 
rangement would be made applicable to 
work which has been done on the orchard 
lands from the time at which the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture declared the region to 
be a production disaster area. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an urgent need 
for prompt enactment of this legisla- 
tion. These orchardists have been wait- 
ing since the freeze occurred at the end 
of 1955. They have done what they could 
to again prepare their land for replant- 
ing. But as is the case with any major 
disaster, the victims seldom have suf- 
ficient funds to repair the damage and 
destruction wrought by such disaster. 
During the past few weeks, I received 
numerous letters from the orchardists in 
this area. In closing, I ask that the text 
of some of these letters be included in my 
statement for I believe they express far 
more adequately than I can the need for 
this legislation: 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., March 9, 1957. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I want to thank you 
for the fast action you got for help in the 
flood damage done in eastern Oregon the 
past few weeks. I hope you come out as well 
in your efforts to obtain help for the fruit 
growers in Milton-Freewater. Help will have 
to come very soon now or a good many 
farmers will lose another year in getting their 
farms in production again. 

As you know, a good many farmers are 
either too old to go out and work and take 
care of their farms, or they are like myself 
and just haye too much farm to allow taking 
on an outside job. I am farming about 50 
acres of fruit land and I work out a day now 
and then but it is impossible to work out 
very much. Our land is not suitable for any- 
thing much but fruit. Hoping you can do 
something for us. I thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WaALLAce F. BULLOCK. 


Marcu 13, 1957, 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: For some time the Milton-Free- 
water disaster committee has been seeking 
assistance for the fruit farmers of this area. 
Many men have worked long and diligently 
for this. We feel that the time has now 
come to inform you of our individual situa- 
tions. It is our fervent hope that you will 
be kind enough te read our letter and give 
it the consideration we feel you should. 
Please bear in mind as you read that we 
would prefer talking with you personally but 
that is obviously impossible, so we must re- 
sort to a letter. 

We are, we feel, rather typical of the small 
farmers of the area. We farm 11 acres of 
which we had an orchard. Five acres were 
mature prune trees, and six acres were young 
apples, just coming into production. We 
had spent the biggest part of our returns on 
the prunes to bring the apple trees to bear- 
ing age, and had just harvested the first ap- 
ples from them the fall before the disastrous 
freeze. The better varieties of trees, such 
as the Red King apple cost about $1.25 
apiece. It is considered by many to be the 
preferred apple for this area. This with an 
eye to coming market trends and maturing 
conditions of the valley. Planting distances 
vary with personal theory, but it usually 
takes, including replacements, around 125 
trees to the acre. It is very obvious the ex- 
pense we face when we try to replace these 
orchards. Sadly enough the expenses don't 
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cease with the initial planting cost. These 
trees require constant care. They must be 
sprayed (an expensive proposition, requiring 
both material and equipment), fertilized 
(another expensive item), cleaned about, wa- 
tered, and pruned to the proper shape. The 
fast majority of these are slow tedious jobs 
that must be done meticulously in order to 
achieve success. Please bear in mind as you 
consider this matter that it will be from 7 
to 10 years before we harvest a commercial 
crop, and that from the time the trees are 
planted, 

We do not feel we are asking for the moon, 
but rather an opportunity to be once more 
self-supporting and independent. We're 
sure you realize the gravity of the matter and 
are writing only because without your help 
we face a more or less degree of extinction. 

Hoping to hear favorably from Washing- 
ton, we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. RAY CARTER. 

MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG, 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., March 17, 1957. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN; When you 
were in this area during the recent cam- 
paign, you had a chance to see and learn 
of the disaster caused by the freeze in the 
winter of 1955-56. Although you know of 
the farmers’ condition in this regard and 
have been trying to help, which we greatly 
appreciate, perhaps we, too, could help our- 
selyes more by informing you of some of our 
individual problems in this matter. 

I have a 30-acre farm which was all in 
fruit and which was completely lost due to 
the freeze. Fortunately I did own the farm 
so I did not feel the effects financially until 
last summer when the job of cleaning up the 
place and getting it ready for replanting be- 
gan. Now it will take more than I can 
afford just to get new trees planted. 

Once the new trees are in it will take at 
least 8 to 10 years before any profitable crop 
is realized from them. During this time 
the trees must be cared for: Sprayed, pruned, 
irrigated, etc. Perhaps the biggest expense 
is the spraying because of the equipment 
involved. This equipment will have to be 
maintained and, most probably, replaced 
before 10 years. Another large expense is 
the necessity of hiring help in rebuilding my 
orchard and nursing it to maturity. Thirty 
acres may not seem large in comparison to 
many farms but with fruit it is not small 
and is more than one man can handle. 

I feel, therefore, that it is essential to have 
some financial grant to pay the cost of 
clearing the old orchard and replanting. a 
new one. I understand Congress has been 
working on some type of grant but wish to 
express my personal opinion on its necessity. 
Much of our work has been stalled due to 
lack of money which will in turn delay us 
from getting a complete orchard replanted. 
It is also necessary that such a grant be 
made available for at least two seasons due 
to the fact that at this time trees are in 
such demand it is impossible for all of us 
to get the types of trees we need. 

Since this type of crop is not like other 
farm crops where one works from year to 
year for each crop, it should be obvious to 
anyone, farmer or otherwise, that it is im- 
possible to live and stay in business with 
no income for 8 or 10 years and still have 
regular yearly expenses to meet. It should 
also be obvious to anyone that a short-time 
loan in this matter would be profitable to 
no one and even unacceptable because it 
would be impossible to repay it before the 
trees start producing. Unless a long-term 
loan of some type can be worked out, the 
idea is useless. 
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Some would think a farmer could get an- 
other job to support himself during these 
years of rebuilding. I certainly wish this 
were true as I would be the first to take 
another job while the trees grow; but, un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. Trees re- 
quire continuous care and attention from 
the time they are planted until the day they 
are replaced. In fact, as I have already 
mentioned, this work not only requires that 
I stay on the farm but that I also have at 
least one man helping me. 

I have tried to show you by mentioning 
some of the problems which affect all fruit 
farmers in this circumstance, the necessity 
of some grant available now and next season 
for those who could not complete their re- 
planting this year, and for a long-term loan 
to help in the years of waiting for the first 
crop. Without it most of us will be forced 
to sell our farms or try to start something 
new which, too, would require aid. 

I truly hope you can help us in this matter. 

Thank you very much, 

Sincerely, 
WALTER HERMANN. 


— 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., March 9, 1957. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Milton-Free- 
water Disaster Committee has asked each one 
of us to write you in regard to reproducing 
our orchards which will require 7 years to 
get back in production. We have 28 acres. 
I have figured it will cost $200 per acre 
to take out the old orchard and reset it. 
To raise the orchard up to 7 years, I figure 
it will cost at least $100 per acre a year, 
which includes taxes, spraying, fertilizing, 
cultivation, pruning, and irrigation. This 
work I would be able to do myself with 
the aid of this assistance. This much work 
would keep me at home and I don't have 
any outside income, which certainly is a 
problem with a family to support. 

Hoping this will be given serious con- 
sideration, 

Yours very truly, 
W. J. MILLER. 


— 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., March 9, 1957. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I feel that 
your efforts in behalf of the frultgrowers of 
the valley is commendable and I sincerely 
hope that you obtain your objective. In 
the nearly 50 years we have been here this 
is one of the most disastrous things that 
has come our way. In our own case, we 
had just got our orchard into a profitable 
bearing stage. We had no real old trees and 
they were all at a profitable bearing stage. 
We were faced with the problem of orchard 
removal and replacement which is no small 
expense. The least figure we can consider 
will amount to over $200 per acre. After 
that there is a long wait of over 7 years be- 
fore we have any profitable commercial pro- 
duction. We do not feel that we are asking 
anything unreasonable when we bid for a 
grant for tree replacement. Further aid in 
a loan policy by the FHA tailored to fit our 
needs for further help will be a very neces- 
sary complement. For over a term of years 
it will cost $1 a tree or $100 per acre to pay 
taxes, irrigation fees, cultivation, and prun- 
ing of each acre of trees without consider- 
ing what the owner is going to live on dur- 
ing that period of waiting. It has often 
been asked why we cannot change to some 
other crop that will produce quicker returns 
with more modern replacement costs. Any- 
one who has been over the district and seen 
what our soil formation is can surely under- 
stand that our land is of little value for 
anything but fruit trees, You have to see 
how rocky our soil is to get a true picture of 
its possibilities. It is also true that this 
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particular soil formation produces the finest 
quality of fruit. This is a well recognized 
fact in the trade as to the quality of our 
prunes, apples, and cherries. 7 
Hoping you will continue your efforts until 
you obtained your objective in our behalf, 
I remain. 
Yours truly, 
: P. S. GIBBONS, 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 10, 1957. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I own 20 
acres of land in the disaster zone of Milton- 
Freewater. 

We are trying hard to replant 1,000 trees. 
To do that we are going to have an expense 
of $1,750. 

It will take 7 years until a profitable pro- 
duction, We surely appreciate any and all 
efforts made by you before the Congress in 
our behalf. Thank you so much, May the 
Lord bless you. 

Yours very truly, 


Sr. 


Mrs. F. A. FEIGNER. 
MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 18, 1957. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I am writ- 
ing you in regard to our situation here 
in the Walla Walla Valley since the freeze 
of 1955. I had 8% acres of fine orchard 
and lost everything as many others did 
and it left most everyone in financial 
straits. So I hope you will do your utmost 
in helping to set up some sort of financial 
aid to help the farmers to get their trees 
replanted and other expenses that will be 
incurred in the 9 or 10 years that it will take 
to get the orchards back into full produc- 
tion. 

4 Hoping you help out in this time of need, 
am, 
Yours respectfully, 
W. M. Brewer. 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 8, 1597. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I am one of 
the farmers who lost a fruit farm in the 1955 
freeze. True I have the land, but when you 
put in many years to raise an orchard so as 
to have an income for the time when you 
are unable to farm anymore (I am nearly 64 
years old) and when you see everything 
wiped out overnight with no chance to sal- 
vage anything, it hurts. 

Many other farmers about 4,300 acres, in 
fact our total fruit industry, was destroyed 
through no fault of ours and no finances to 
get back in a position alone where we can 
take ourselves out of a position of accepting 
charity. We feel we are, after these many 
years of hard work, entitled to help from 
our Government and are sure that you and 
our other folks there from Oregon will see to 
it that we do get the help we need to carry 


on. 
Thank you. I remain yours, 
Frank B. RITCHEY. 


REQUESTING PRESIDENT TO AD- 
VISE CONGRESS WHERE REDUC- 
TIONS COULD BE MADE IN EX- 
ECUTIVE BUDGET 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
all remember a few weeks ago that the 
House, on pretty much a party vote, 
passed the resolution requesting Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to let Congress know 
where if any reductions could be made 
in the executive budget that he had sent 
to Congress. The House, to date, has not 
received any official reply from President 
Eisenhower. His recognition of the 
adoption of the House resolution was 
the comment he made in a press con- 
ference which indicated that he was not 
going to respond to the resolution. How- 
ever, in the motion to recommit the Re- 
publican Members of the House made 
the same request, in substance, of the 
President as requested in the House reso- 
lution reported out of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

In connection with whether or not the 
President was going to respond officially 
to the House resolution some interesting 
questions were asked by me of the Di- 
rector of the Budget, Hon. Percival F. 
Brundage, when he appeared on March 
27, last, before the Subcommittee on 
Executive and Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. The following 
questions were asked by me of Mr. 
Brundage and the following answers 
were given by him: 


Mr. McCormack. You have been review- 
ing with agency heads now the 1958 budget, 
haven't you? 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. Has the review been fin- 
ished, Mr. Brundage? 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. No, sir. 

Mr. McCormack, As a result of the reviews 
to date, have any of the agencies told you 
or have you told them where cuts can be 
made in the 1958 budget? 

Mr. Brunpace. Well, we are right in the 
middle of it yet, Mr. McCormack. It was 
in connection with our review that the de- 
cision of Mr. Cole in housing was made not 
to ask for the full authority which we had 
included in the budget. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, it was a 
decision of the Director of the Budget that 
Mr. Cole acted on? 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. No; it was as a result of our 
review with him that he decided—we have 
asked all of the agencies to go over every one 
of their requests again in detail for every 
program, and he decided that in the light 
of the present construction, the shortage 
of labor, material, money, and equipment, 
that it would be wise to postpone or cut 
down the request. 

Mr. McCormack. Is he the only one to 
date that you know of? 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. Well, that is the only one 
that as yet has come up. We are working 
on several others. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, when do you expect 
to get through with the reviewing with the 
agency heads? 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. Well, I don’t know. It will 
take several weeks yet. 

Mr. McCormack. Do you intend to let 
Congress know the results? 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. I don't believe it has been 
decided yet as to whether each department 
head will introduce it or whether it will be 
done by the President. We have to decide 
what we can do and how much is involved, 
I think. 

Mr. McCormack. It is a fair proposition 
to let Congress know, while the executive 
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budget is pending, where reductions could 
be made upon review; isn't it? 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. We are going to try to get 
it up just as soon as we Can. 

Mr. McCormack, And it is fair for Con- 
gress to make that request? ; 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. Sure. And, as far as you 
know, the President, either through himself 
or through you, is going to let Congress 
know of any reduction that can be made 
in the 1958 budget as a result of these re- 
views that are taking place? 

Mr. Brunpace, Either himself or through 
his department; yes. 

Mr. McCormack, So we can rely on that. 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. We aren't trying to keep 
anything away from you, I assure you. 

Mr. McCormack, I wasn’t intimating that, 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. I wish I knew more clearly 
about it myself. It is an awfully tough 
problem. We have gone over this thing 
several times already. 

Mr. McCormack. Of course, when the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury repudiates the Presi- 
dent's own budget, it is tough all around. 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. Well, we combed this over 
originally when the forecast was made last 
summer before the guidelines were set and 
then we went through it again in the fall 
and we have gone over it again now. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, you think the 
budget the President set up was a tight 
budget; don’t you? 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. I said I thought it was a 
very well balanced budget taking into con- 
sideration the needs of the country for pro- 
tection, the services which the people want. 
I still think so, 

Mr. McCormack. In other words you stand 
by the budget setup? 

Mr. BRUNDAGE. Yes; he did. 


It will be noted from the answers of 
Mr. Brundage that first, he considers the 
request of Congress for the information 
contained in the House resolution was 
a fair one; second, that either himself— 
meaning the President—or through his 
department, the President should let the 
Congress know of any reduction that can 
be made in the 1958 budget as a result 
of reviews that have taken place; third, 
that Director Brundage considers the 
President's budget to be “a very well 
balanced budget”; and fourth, that he— 
Director Brundage—stands behind the 
budget setup. 

In view of the frank admission made 
by Director Brundage that the President 
himself, or through his department, 
would let Congress know of any reduc- 
tion that be made in the 1958 budget 
as the result of reviews, it will be inter- 
esting to know if such action is taken 
by the President. It does seem that Mr. 
Brundage is sufficiently high enough 
himself in the executive branch of our 
Government and close enough to the 
President to represent his views and to 
make a commitment that would be 
binding upon President Eisenhower. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Van for 10 minutes today and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts for 10 
minutes today. 

Mr. ULLMAN for 10 minutes today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MINSHALL and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Focarty to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bunce to revise and extend his re- 
marks in Committee and include extra- 
neous maiter. 

Mr. Brownson and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Vorys and to include a speech he 
made. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. Dorn of South Carolina. 

Mr. AsHLEY (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and include related matter. 

Mr. Assirrt and to include related 
matter. 

Mr. SHELLEY in two instances in each 
to include related matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 4, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


694. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill for the relief of Col. 
Joseph T. Clement, United States Army, re- 
tired, and Brig. Gen. Waldo Charles Potter, 
United States Army, retired”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

695. A letter from the Deputy Postmaster 
General, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to clarify the law 
relating to the acceptance of business reply 
cards and letters in business reply envelopes, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

696. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 19, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a letter report on Sacramento 
River (Harbor), Calif., requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted May 
10, 1945; to the Committee on Public Works. 

697. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 19, 1956, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a letter report on Sacramento 
River and tributaries (debris control, Bear 
River), Calif., requested by a resolution of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House 
of Representatives, adopted July 28, 1939; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

698. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated October 19, 1956, submitting a report, 
together with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of reports on and 
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preliminary examination and survey of Lake 
Washington Ship Canal and Ballard Locks, 
Washington, requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House 
of Representatives, adopted February 9, 1939, 
and authorized by the River and Harbor Act 
approved July 24, 1946; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

699. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “a bill to amend the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, as amended, and 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended”; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. J. Res. 230. Joint Resolution to suspend 
the application of certain Federal laws with 
respect to personnel employed by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means in connec- 
tion with the investigations ordered by 
House Resolution 104, 85th Congress; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 294). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MURRAY: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 5883. A bill to pro- 
vide for the discontinuance of the Postal 
Savings System; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 295). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
pills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 6597. A bill declaring the inundation 
of property because of, or aggravated by, 
wind, waves, or tidal effects on the Great 
Lakes to be properly within the flood-control 
activities of the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 6598. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, with respect 
to procedures on applications for facility li- 
censes, and for other purposes; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H. R. 6599. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 181), relating to prac- 
tices in the marketing of livestock; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 6600. A bill to provide Federal sup- 
port for State defense forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, 

H. R. 6601. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment, designation, or detail of United 
States property and fiscal officers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 6602. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to study the short- 
age of doctors of medicine in the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6603. A bill to provide for the control 
of certain advertising on federally owned or 
controlled lands adjacent to the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
and to encourage such control on other lands 
adjacent to such National System; to the 
Committee on Public Works, 
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By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 6604. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, with re- 
spect to procedures on applications for facil- 
ity licenses, and for other purposes; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 6605. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow 
under retirement age may continue to re- 
ceive mother’s insurance benefits (but at a 
reduced rate) even though none of the chil- 
dren of her deceased husband are any longer 
entitled to child’s insurance benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 6606. A bill to amend section 306 of 
the International Claims Settlement Act of 
1949; as amended; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr, HILL: 

H. R. 6607. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of the assets of the Colorado Rural Rehabili- 
tation Corp. to the State of Colorado; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H. R. 6608. A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act to provide for expansion 
and more effective administration of the 
Federal crop insurance programs; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MUMMA: z 

H. R. 6609. A bill to amend the War Con- 
tractors Relief Act with respect to the defi- 
nition of a request for relief, to authorize 
consideration and settlement of certain 
claims of subcontractors, to provide reason- 
able compensation for services of partners 
and proprietors, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 6610. A bill to incorporate the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 6611. A bill to amend the public-as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to eliminate certain inequities and restric- 
tions and permit a more effective distribution 
of Federal funds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. R. 6612. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for the rehabilitation of orchards 
destroyed or damaged by natural disaster; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 6613. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, so as to authorize the inclusion 
in agricultural conservation programs under 
such act of activities carried out in connec- 
tion with the reestablishment of orchards 
destroyed by production disasters; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. t 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 6614. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R. 6615. A bill to amend part II of title 
III of the Communications Act of 1934, so as 
to require the installation of an automatic 
radio-telegraph call selector on cargo ships 
of the United States carrying less than 2 
radio operators, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H. Con. Res. 159. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for the appointment of a special 
joint committee to study and report upon 
the need for proceeding with the extension 
of the Capitol at this time; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

H. Res. 222, Resolution to provide for the 
appointment of a special committee to in- 
vestigate and report upon the need for a new 
House Office Building at this time; to the 
Committee on Rules, 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Nevada, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate sufficient funds 
to stimulate the production of certain crit- 
ical minerals, metals, and materials indis- 
pensable in the construction of jet engines; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 6616. A bill for the relief of John 
Moe and Lani Raymon Moe; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H. R. 6617. A bill for the relief of Murgr- 
dicke Azadagolu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 6618. A bill for the relief of Goon 
Shee (Goon Ju Hai); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H. R. 6619. A bill for the relief of Denyse- 
Teresa (Sarkou) Telesco; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 6620. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marianna C. Pirro; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6621. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jane 
Barnes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 6622. A bill for the relief of Charles 
W. Duncan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

H. R. 6623. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States in Massachusetts to the Woods Hole 
Yacht Club; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 6624. A bill for the relief of Lum 
Guey Ngeung; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUND (by request): ; 

H. R. 6625. A bill for the relief of Con- 
cepcion Contreras-Alvarado; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: : 

H.R. 6626. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Luisa E. Baier; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SILER: 

H.R. 6627. A bill for the relief of Victor C. 
Swearingen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALTER 

H. R.6628. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Pecek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 6629. A bill for the relief of Aris- 
tidis Veloudos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


192. Mr. BUSH presented a petition of 
citizens of Renovo, Clinton County, Pa., in 
opposition to H. R. 58, which would require 
veterans seeking hospitalization or domicil- 
iary care in Veterans’ Administration facil- 
ities to make a declaration with respect to 
insurance, property, income, expenditures, 
and worth, designed as an aid in determining 
ability to defray necessary expenses, which 
was referred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Statehood and Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the hearings on legislation to grant 
statehood to Alaska have just been con- 
cluded. Last Friday, on March 29, 
I testified before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs in order to point up some of the 
important issues involved in statehood. 

As one who supports the right of Alas- 
kans to self-government and as one who 
supported statehood in 1954 by opposing 
the recommitting of such a measure by 
the House of Representatives to the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I 
have warned, nevertheless, that from a 
practical standpoint Alaska would fare 
much better under commonwealth status 
under which Alaskans would not have 
to pay Federal income taxes. This 
would allow incentives to the pulp and 
paper industry and mining operators to 
invest in the northland and develop her 
resources. As it is, due to high costs of 
transportation and other factors indus- 
try in Alaska is not able to compete with 
other areas of the country. Statehood, 
I fear, will increase taxation and delay 
the industrialization of Alaska. 

Another important aspect of the 
statehood issue is the very obvious pro- 
gram of a certain group of Alaskans to 
eliminate nonresidents from employ- 
ment in the fishing industry by discrim- 
inatory taxation. Such a tax which 
would levy a graduated tax on salmon 
after passing in the House died in the 
Alaska Territorial Senate on March 27, 
1957 on an 8 to 8 vote. This proposal 
would have imposed a tax on the value of 
catches of salmon exceeding $20,000. 
Local independent fishermen would 
thereby have been exempt from the tax 
while employee type of operations such 
as employing Washington, Oregon, 
-and other State residents would be elim- 
inated by such a confiscatory tax. 
Statehood could increase the threat of 
such discriminatory methods of keeping 
nonresidents out of Alaska. 

So I have strongly urged that any 
enabling act spell out and insist that 
protection be afforded to those who are 
not able, because fishing is seasonal, to 
live in the northland all the year round. 

There is another matter to be con- 
sidered. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has just announced plans to allocate 
$786,500 for research on Alaska fish- 
eries. Of this amount $572,600 is for 
salmon research, $13°,000 for king crab 
research, and $83,900 for herring studies. 
As I stated in my testimony on statehood, 
I fear Alaska will not be able as a State 
to properly conserve and exploit her own 
resources. Where would she find the 
funds to spend $786,500 for fisheries re- 
search? 


To meet this situation, I would hope 
an arrangement would be legally ef- 
fected so the fishery resources could be 
retained for at least 10 years to enable 
the new State to have the benefit of 
Federal assistance. This is important, 
too, because so many problems of the 
salmon industry are international in 
scope. 

Let us remember, as I have repeated 
before, the resources of Alaska belong 
to all American citizens. In granting 
statehood and self-government to the 
people of the Territory, who I repeat are 
entitled to full self-government, the 
American people are entitled to retain 
their rights as against residents. Emo- 
tionalism can be dangerous to the na- 
tional interest, so let us consider care- 
— 1 aspects of statehood before it is 

ate. 


Murder of American Citizens in Iran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the tragic murder of three fine 
American citizens in Iran should call 
for a restudy of our whole foreign-aid 
policy by the State Department and by 
the Congress. For many years I have 
questioned the advisability of sending 
technical assistance and point 4 aid 
into areas where the first need is for law 
and order. We must still crawl before 
we can walk. I am afraid we are trying 
to start at the top rather than to first 
build the foundation. 

In some areas, civilization is the basic 
fundamental need. Savage peoples first 
must abandon cannibalism and start 
adopting some of the aspects of a civi- 
lized society such as wearing clothes, 
living in houses, and eating cooked food. 
Into such areas some of our idealists ap- 
parently think that technical assistance 
in the form of vast projects, television, 
and Cadillac automobiles is the first need 
of uncivilized peoples. Civilization is an 
evolutionary process that takes genera- 
tions. It seems fallacious to me to try 
to impose technical assistance on coun- 
tries where 80 or 90 percent of the people 
cannot read or write and where vast 
segments of the population are no more 
civilized than the American Indian be- 
fore the coming of Columbus. 

A realistic and practical approach to 
the problems of the world is now in or- 
der—a reappraisal based on the situation 
as it is and not as it ought to be. 

This deplorable incident in Iran has 
caused a shakeup in the government of 
this key country. The resignation of the 
Prime Minister is a loss to the free world, 
as he is a friend of America. Tran is the 
key to the Middle East situation. It is 
the road to oil and to the untapped re- 
sources of the Near East and Africa. 


Commonsense is needed instead of 
theory and textbook blueprints. Civi- 
lization, law, and order must come before 
education, culture, and democratic prin- 
ciples. Iron points on their wooden 
plows are needed before libraries in the 
jungle. Improved seed and fertilizer 
should come before art displays and 
Hollywood movies. 

The world is getting a bad impression 
of America from some of our theoretical 
representatives. Reports come to me 
from foreigners that they cannot possi- 
bly have railroads, highways, and dams 
like America for another 100 or 500 
years. The real needs are for the basic 
fundamentals. 


lil-Advised Reduction in Appropriations 
for Department of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to just for a few moments direct the 
attention of the Members to what has 
been done by action of the committee to 
the Office of the Solicitor in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. And I would like to point 
out to the Members that this Office has 
been assigned a program for 1958 of a 15- 
percent increase in responsibility and 
that this report of the Appropriations 
Committee proposes a 4-percent increase 
in appropriations. The action of this 
committee has been to cut the appropri- 
ation another $204,000. If the action on 
the floor last week stands, the Office of 
the Solicitor would suffer a loss of 
$184,000. This cut will have to be ab- 
sorbed, to the serious detriment of its 
law-enforcement activities and other 
programs. 

The amount approved by the actions of 
the past days is approximately the same 
amount as that appropriated for fiscal 
1957. But, in fiscal 1958, I think it is im- 
portant to remember, the Solicitor’s 
Office must meet $184,000 in mandatory 
charges which it does not have to meet 
during the current fiscal year. 

The largest of these mandatory charges 
is the sum of $131,000, the contribution 
which the Solicitor must make to the 
civil-service retirement fund pursuant to 
laws passed by the 84th Congress. By 
our sailing to recognize this mandatory 
obligation of the Solicitor’s Office to con- 
tribute its share to the retirement system, 
the committee action would force it to 
meet this payment through a substantial 
curtailment in the activities of the Office 
which in turn will mean a substantial loss 
in services provided by this Office not only 
to employee groups and individuals but 
also to management and industry. 

Another item eliminated here was the 
sum of $27,500 for legal services in con- 
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nection with the Mexican farm labor 
program. The committee has eliminated 
all funds for legal services in connection 
with this program at a time when the 
need for such services is most urgent. 

Let us remember that over 428,000 
Mexican nationals came into the country 
last year under the Mexican farm labor 
program. This number does not neces- 
sarily reflect the workload, but legal 
problems created by the Mexican farm 
labor programs are increasing. Since 
many of these compliance cases under 
this program may result in liability for 
the United States, it is highly important 
that these cases receive careful legal re- 
view. In addition, there is need for dis- 
cussion with Mexican consuls, employers, 
representatives of labor unions, and 
others. 

The third item eliminated by the action 
here is $14,600, which represents a com- 
parative transfer from funds available in 
the past to the Office of the Secretary for 
the operation of various central services 
for the entire department. This bill pro- 
vided for the creation of a departmental 
working capital fund which will be re- 
imbursed by the various bureaus and of- 
fices for which services are performed. 
This is an item which was formerly in- 
cluded in funds made available to the 
Office of the Secretary. Now it will have 
to be paid by the Solicitor. This is also 
true of an item of $10,900 which repre- 
sents the Solicitor’s Office’s proportionate 
share of the increase requested for the 
working capital fund to pay for increased 
services due to expanded activities of the 
entire Department. 

The volume of work of the Solicitor’s 
Office has increased in each of the last 4 
years. If the reductions as approved by 
the committee stand, efficiency of opera- 
tion of the Office of the Solicitor will be 
impaired, at the expense of the wage 
earners and the employees who benefit by 
proper enforcement of our labor laws. 


Flood Control for Great Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have again introduced legislation which 
I hope will clear up—once and for all— 
the question of whether the Great Lakes 
were meant to be included in the Flood 
Control Act of 1936. At present, because 
of the totally illogical manner in which 
this Flood Control Act has been con- 
strued, no Federal funds whatever are 
available for construction of desperately 
needed flood-control projects. 

Briefly, the background is this: In 
1936, the Congress adopted a national 
program for flood control. In the 
declaration of policy written into the 
historic Flood Control Act adopted in 
that year, it is stated that flood control 
on “rivers, navigable waters, and other 
waterways” is a proper activity of the 
Federal Government. No specific ref- 
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erence is made to the Great Lakes area— 
nor to any particular river or other 
waterway—nor were the Great Lakes 
specifically included or excluded in the 
fiood-control laws enacted in 1939, 1940, 
1941, or 1942. However, the Flood Con- 
trol Acts of 1944 and 1946 did authorize 
certain flood- control projects in the 
Great Lakes Basin, and the statutory 
authority for these projects, of course, 
was the Flood Control Act of 1936. 

Despite this clear manifestation of 
Congressional intent, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget declared during 
the 80th Congress that it was not the 
intent of Congress—in the 1936 act or 
subsequently—to include lake and tidal 
floods within the national program for 
flood control. The then Secretary of 
War rejected this position, pointing out 
that amending acts had included the 
words, “floods aggravated by or due to 
wind, or tidal effects,” and that Congres- 
sional authority for one Lake Erie proj- 
ect included such language. Later, in 
1948 and in 1950, Congress again mani- 
fested its intent by authorizing flood 
protection projects on Lake Michigan, 
Lake Erie, and Lake Ontario. The 
Bureau of the Budget, however, stead- 
fastly maintained that the 1936 act does 
not contain legislative authority for 
these Great Lakes projects. It has 
stated repeatedly that until Congress 
takes affirmative action to expand the 
policy enunciated in the Flood Control 
Act of 1936, it will not consider any proj- 
ects authorized by Congress for flood 
control on the Great Lakes to be in ac- 
cord with the national program for flood 
control. 

It thus becomes clear that a demon- 
stration of Congressional intent satisfac- 
tory to the Bureau of the Budget will re- 
quire specific legislation similar to that 
which I introduced during the last ses- 
sion and again today. 

I think that it is both interesting and 
significant, Mr. Speaker, that the De- 
partment of the Army had always con- 
sidered—until the preemptory position 
taken by the Budget Bureau—that Con- 
gressional authority existed for flood- 
control projects on the Great Lakes. 
Commenting on my bill to specifically 
include the Great Lakes within the 
declaration of policy in the 1936 act, the 
Army stated that— 

Legislation may be advisable in order to 
eliminate all possible doubt on this point if 
construction of improvements for preven- 
tion of this type of flood damages on the 
Great Lakes * * is to be accomplished 
as a Federal responsibility. 


Mr. Speaker, it is high time that the 
Great Lakes area be treated on a parity 
with other sections of the country. The 
taxpayers of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota gladly contribute far more 
than their proportionate share of tax 
dollars for programs directly benefiting 
less prosperous and developed sections 
of the country. Is it asking too much, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Great Lakes area 
receive the same consideration that it 
has accorded other areas for so many 
years? The bill which I have introduced 
today does not call for the appropria- 
tion of any Federal funds—it merely 
provides that homeowners on Lake On- 
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tario, Lake Erie, Lake Michigan, Lake 
Huron, and Lake Superior shall have 
the same opportunity to receive protec- 
tion from floods as their fellow citizens 
whose property borders on riyers or other 
waterways. 


Congressman Minshall Polls 
Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
previous occasions I have sent question- 
naires to the residents of Ohio’s 23d Con- 
gressional District seeking their opinions 
on pertinent issues before the Congress. 
In early April of this year, I again mailed 
out 31,422 questionnaires—1 to approxi- 
mately every 3 homes in my district. An 
unprecedented and amazing response of 
about 33 percent, or nearly 10,000 ques- 
tionnaires, were completed and returned, 

Iam highly pleased with this response, 
for it shows the intense interest the resi- 
dents of the Ohio 23d District have in 
their Government. This percentage of 
return is nearly double that of any pre- 
vious response I have had. 

The results of this opinion poll follow: 


1. Do you favor Congress authorizing the 
admission of a greater number of immigrants 
from all countries? Yes, 24 percent; no, 
67 percent; no opinion, 9 percent. 

2. Do you favor Federal aid for local school 
construction? Yes, 45 percent; no, 52 per- 
cent; no opinion, 3 percent, 

3. Do you favor statehood for Alaska? Yes, 
82 percent; no, 10 percent; no opinion, 8 per- 
cent. 

4. Do you favor statehood for Hawaii? 
Yes, 81 percent; no, 11 percent; no opinion, 
8 percent. 

5. Do you favor an increase in postal rates 
to place the Post Office Department on a self- 
sustaining basis? Yes, 79 percent; no, 16 
percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

6. Would you favor a $20 billion national 
air-raid shelter construction program? Yes, 
18 percent; no, 69 percent; no opinion, 13 
percent. 

7. Are you in agreement with the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles foreign policy? Yes, 51 per- 
cent; no, 31 percent; no opinion, 18 percent. 

8. Do you believe the voting age should 
be lowered from 21 to 18 years? Yes, 31 per- 
cent; no, 66 percent; no opinion, 33 percent. 

9. Do you favor extending the present $1- 
an-hour minimum wage law to include retail 
stores and service establishments? Yes, 68 
percent; no, 22 percent; no opinion, 10 per- 
cent. 

10. To assist local communities in com- 
bating juvenile delinquency Congress has 
been asked to appropriate $3 million. Do 
you approve of this appropriation? Yes, 36 
percent; no, 58 percent; no opinion, 6 per- 
cent. 

11. Do you favor a protective tariff or 
quota on imports of foreign goods which 
compete with our own businesses? Yes, 60 
percent; no, 32 percent; no opinion, 8 per- 
cent. 

12. Do you believe we should continue our 
foreign aid program which calls for the ex- 
penditure of $4.3 billion in military and 
economic aid to our allies and free countries 
during the next fiscal year? Yes, 36 percent; 
no, 58 percent; no opinion, 6 percent. 
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13. Do you feel the United Nations deserves 
our continued support? 8 84 perona t; no, 
10 percent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

14. In our effort to reduce the budget, what 
items do you think should be cut most? 
Please check four— ; 

First choice; Foreign aid O 

Second choice: Federal aid to agriculture O 

Third choice: Federal housing and com- 
munity development O 

Fourth choice: Federal aid to States (aid 
to local public agencies, aid to needy, public 
health, etc.) O 

Fifth choice: Veterans payments (non- 
service-connected disability, pensions, 
eto.) W 

Sixth choice: Federal aid to small busi- 
ness C 

Seventh choice: Federal public works con- 
struction (dams, airports, buildings, inter- 
state roads, etc.) O 

Eighth choice: National defense U 


State and Locally Financed Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, as I 

listen to the debate on the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, I wonder at the lack of in- 
formation available concerning the ex- 
tent of State and locally financed pro- 
grams already in existence in areas 
where the Federal Government intends 
to expand its activities. 
_ For instance, the question is not a 
single one of “Who shall inspect food and 
drugs?” It is rather a series of ques- 
tions, How much are the States and lo- 
calities aiready doing in this field? 
What must the Federal Government 
then undertake which the people cannot 
as effectively do or be helped to do for 
themselves? What programs must be 
undertaken on the Federal level because 
they cannot as effectively be carried 
through on the State or local level?” 

We have debated long on this bill—but 
are we asking enough questions as these 
authorization and appropriation bills 
come before us? Do we actually have 
the information we need to guarantee 
that we are not unnecessarily duplicat- 
ing existing State, local, and private- 
enterprise programs? 

As I listen to this debate, I sense an 
attempt to overemotionalize the issue in 
many cases. Too often the question is 
posed in terms, such as, “Are you in fa- 
vor of education for our youth, or are 
you against it?” Calm deliberation 
seems to indicate that the question might 
more fairly be phrased, “Granted that all 
of us want the very best possible educa- 
tion for every child in the United States, 
what echelon of Government or what 
-agency outside Government is best fitted 
to finance, plan, develop, and control 
such a program, Federal, State, county, 
or local? It would help if the defenders 
of spending would talk to the 
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issue once in a while, at least to mention 


sent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a legislative bulletin of the In- 
diana State Chamber of Commerce de- 
tailing distribution of 1957-59 State-col- 
lected tax funds to local schools with a 
discussion of how these funds, amount- 
ing to $197,556,433, may be used by local 
school units. This is information we 
need for every State before we vote to 
superimpose Federal aid to school con- 
struction or Federal aid to education on 
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State educational systems which are 

doing a sound job today: 

DISTRIBUTION OF 1957-59 STATE-COLLECTED Tax 
FUNDS TO LOCAL SCHOOLS AND How THESE 
Funps May Be USED BY LOCAL SCHOOL 
CORPORATIONS 


Every community in the State will be 
affected by the recent legislation on school 
finance, making State funds totaling $197,- 
556,433 available to local school units. 

This memorandum outlines some of the 
major features of the 1957-59 State appro- 
priations for schools. You may want to 
analyze these figures and comments to de- 
termine how your own local schools will be 
affected financially. 

Here are the basic statewide figures in the 
1957-59 appropriations: 


A) For teachers’ salaries “and other lawful purposes“ 


B) For current operating expenses hey oa hy pean 
(C) For supplemental transfer tuition (up to) 
D) For transportation (at least) 
E) “Educational contizgency fund” for su 
and tuition support in distressed“ 


Total outright 
(G) 1 to 
1 


mental transportation, equalizat io 
ool corporations 


Total for purposes other than schoo} construction 

(F) “Local property tax relief fund“ for school construction, repairs, debt service. 
and lease rentals (outright grants based on same percentage which each local 
corporation reeeives of regular tuition support distributions)... 


ts for all school purposes 
eterans Memorial School Construction Fund—available in 
FEC, RO a ee aan. 
(H) Transfer from World War II bonus fund to Veterans Memorial School Con- 
struction Fund--available immediately 
(tems (G) ard (H) are for loan purposes only to eligible units.) 

‘Total funds for school construction loans.. 
Outright grants for construction (item (F)) 


Total made available for construction... 
(Œ) Total State funds available for schools 


188, 728, 833 
4, 000, 000 
4, 827, 600 


161, 154, 400 


t Tf a local school corporation’s share of this amount is in exeess of the amount required to meet the State’s share 


of minimam salaries for teache: 


rs, after the local sehool corporation levies a 25-cent qualifying tax rate, the excess 


of State funds can be used for any lawful school purpose, exeept transportation. 
2 School units which do not need funds for construction, ete., may transfer their portions of the construction grants 


to other funds and use the money for other purposes. B 


published budgets of the school corporations. 


It is important to note that while the 
total amount constitutes by far the largest 
Indiana State school aid appropriation in 
history, the great bulk of the increase is 
based upon the larger number of teachers 
and pupils which local schools will have in 
the next 2 years as compared to the past 
2 years. In other words, since most local 
school units are going to have greater ex- 
penses on account of increased enrollment 
alone, the State’s percentage share of total 
local school costs will by no means follow 
the degree of rise in total State appropria- 
tions for schools. 

It is estimated that the total of $188,- 
728,833 of outright grants to local schools 
for the 1957-58 and 1958-59 fiscal years is 
equal, on a statewide basis, to approximately 
$116 per pupil per year in average daily 
attendance. This is an increase of $13 per 
pupil over the $103 average appropriated in 
1955 for the 1955-56 and 1956-57 fiscal years. 
The actual amounts to be received per pupil 
will vary in the different local school units. 


SUMMARY OF LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Actions of the general assembly with re- 
spect to school finance may be summarized 
in the following manner: 

1. An unprecedented total amount of 
money in outright grants was provided for 
State support of local schools. The amount 
was $188,728,833. The loan funds of $8,827,- 
600 bring the total amount made available 
to $197,556,433. 

2. The appropriation of outright grants 
Was $32,574,433 higher than the $156,154,400 
appropriated in 1955. This is the largest in- 
crease ever made by a session of the Indiana 
General Assembly. 

3. Largely as a result of action of the 
House-Senate budget conferees, local schools 


ut transfer of these sums must be specifically shown in the 


for the first time in recent years will have 
substantial amounts of State funds for ex- 
penditure at the discretion of local school 
officials 


4. The local qualifying tax rate for partici- 
pating in the program of State support for 
teachers’ salaries cannot be less than 25 
cents per $100 of adjusted assessed valuation 
during the next 2 school years. This rate 
has been permitted to vary in past years 
depending on the level of the minimum 
salary schedule for teachers and the amount 
of the appropriation for tuition support. 

5. Inaugurated by the general assembly 
was a $7-million program of State grants for 
school construction, building repairs, lease 
rentals, and debt service. (But any portion 
of these funds may be used for other school 
purposes, as explained in the second foot- 
note to the above table.) 

6. The money in the veterans memorial 
school construction fund was increased from 
$5 million to $13,827,600. This was accom- 
plished by transferring $4,827,600 from the 
World War II bonus fund and by an addi- 
tional appropriation of $4 million from the 
State general fund. 

7. The State support of school transporta- 
tion systems was increased from $10,800,000 
during the 1955-57 biennium to at least 
$14,802,000 for the 1957-59 biennium. 

8. The maximum permissible property tax 
levy for school purposes (excluding school 
construction) was increased from $3.30 to 
$3.65, and the base was changed from actual 
assessed valuation to adjusted assessed valu- 
ation. ` 

9. The maximum permissible interest rate 
on bonds issued by private nonprofit school 
building corporations (holding companies) 
was increased from 4 percent to 5 percent, 
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10. Private corporations were authorized 
to finance, construct, and lease school build- 
ings to school corporations. 

11, Securities in the common school fund 
were authorized to be exchanged for bonds of 
school-building corporations. 

12. The assembly declined to raise the 
State-fixed legal minimum salary schedule 
for teachers, thus leaving the question of 
pay increases in the hands of local school 
officials, 


Republicans for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday April 3, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp a speech I made yes- 
terday, Tuesday afternoon, April 2, 1957, 
before the Fifth Annual Republican 
Women’s Conference at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Washington. 

The speech follows: 


REPUBLICANS FOR PEACE 


Republican foreign policy has one simple 
objective: What is best for the Republic, re- 
gardless of party. 

We have a bipartisan foreign policy on 
fundamentals and general principles, set 
forth in the platforms of both political par- 
ties and generally supported in Congress. 
We believe that politics should end at the 
water’s edge. Many people grumble about 
this. They want the other party to let them 
have all the good, sound principles, and take 
all the ideas they disagree with. But free 
Americans refuse to accommodate such peo- 
ple. Both parties want the sound, patriotic 
ideas. Personally, I rejoice in this demon- 
stration of the essential unity of our people 
in their free and voluntary choice of parties 
and principles. This unity in liberty brings 
power to our policies, hope to a divided 
world, despair to the despots. 

Nevertheless, there are differences between 
our two parties that show up in methods, in 
means, in performance, in results. Under 
our Constitution, the President has primary 
and paramount responsibility for conducting 
foreign policy. Because of his great power 
and responsibility, and the support he has 
received from his party in Congress, the 
people—and the daily papers nowadays talk 
about the “Eisenhower foreign policy” and 
“Republican foreign policy,” and the history 
books will say it that way. 

We are in the fifth year of Republican 
foreign policy under President Eisenhower, 
a troubled, turbulent, complicated, critical 
period of continuing tension, controversy, 
and change throughout the world, involving 
courses of action on our part going on day 
and night, here and all over the world, some 
secret, many unnoticed, some exciting and 
dramatic. A day by day, play by play review 
now would be impossible and is unnecessary. 
You Republican women have an instinct, a 
genius, for going to the heart of things. Re- 
gardless of. the ups and downs and zigzags 
of each day's headlines, you want the moving 
spirit behind the details—and the overall, 
practical results. On that basis, the heart 
of Republican foreign policy under President 
Eisenhower is simple, noble, practical; we 
work for peace. 

President Eisenhower's first administra- 
tion started with action for 5 

He had promised to end the war in Korea, 
and he did it. 

He made his historic atoms-for-peace pro- 
posal in the United Nations, and the only 
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nation that had ever dropped an A-bomb in 
war became known as the leader in devoting 
atomic energy to peace. 

He electrified the world with his open skies 
inspection proposal at the Geneva Summit 
meeting, as a practical, workable step toward 
disarmament. 

He asked for and obtained authority to 
use our Armed Forces in the area of Formosa; 
and peace has been maintained in Asia where 
war threatened 2 years ago. 

He and our great Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, with courage and skill, have 
prevented war by Soviet miscalculation by 
letting the Reds understand clearly that we 
would fight if they launched aggression, and 
never letting them know where we would not 
fight. If this policy had been followed in 
earlier years, we might have avoided the last 
three wars under Democrat Presidents. If 
the Katser had known beforehand that we 
would come in, World War I might never have 
started. If Hitler had not heard “again and 
again” that we would not send our boys to 
foreign soil, World War II might have been 
avoided. If the Chinese Reds had not heard 
that Korea was beyond our defense perimeter, 
they might have held off. To prevent war by 
miscalculation, our leaders must be cou- 
rageous, but careful. 

But peace to us means more than mere 
absence of war. We seek peace with justice, 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

When the Suez Canal was nationalized, we 
immediately sought peaceful settlement. 
Then, right in the heat of our election cam- 
paign, Britain, France, and Israel, our old 
friends, launched aggression. We were put 
to the test and the President said: “There 
cannot be one law for our friends, another 
for our foes,” and joined in pressures in the 
U. N. for withdrawal. But he said: “There 
will be no involvement of our forces in this 
situation.” And, although his opponent crit- 
icized him and his acts day and night during 
that last week of the campaign, the people 
reelected him with a landslide. The people 
were for peace with justice. And today Brit- 
ain, France, and Israel have withdrawn and 
our forces, as he promised, have not been 
involved. 

At the beginning of his second term, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his great second inau- 
gural address, said: “We live in a land of 
plenty, but rarely has this earth known such 
peril as today. * * In too much of the 
earth there is want, discord, danger.” He 
spoke of new forces and new nations striving 
across the earth, of old and great nations in 
this tempest of change and turmoil; of the 
designs of international communism, dark in 
purpose, clear in practice. 

Then he said: “We look upon this shaken 
earth, and we declare our firm and fixed pur- 
pose: the building of a peace with justice in 
a world where moral law prevails. The build- 
ing of such a peace is a bold and solemn 
purpose. To proclaim it is easy. To serve it 
will be hard. And to attain it, we must be 
aware of its full meaning—and ready to pay 
its full price.” 

The price of peace is high. Sixty-three per- 
cent of our budget is for our protection, to 
deter or combat Soviet aggression and sub- 
version. But the price of war is higher, not 
only in budgets, but in blood and tears. In 
past wars we paid with the priceless lives of 
the young, our bravest and best. In future 
Wars all of us risk suffering and death. 

While the price of peace is great, the re- 
wards are great, even during this uneasy, 
costly peace. We have had 4 years of the 
greatest prosperity, the highest standard of 
living, of any nation on earth in all human 
history. Our foreign affairs are profitable 
to our people. Last year our people received 
nearly $24 billion from foreign affairs from 
exports, foreign investments, foreign in- 
vestors, and travelers, while our Govern- 
ment was spending $4.2 billion on foreign 
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military and economic aid. Last year our 
exports, our sales abroad, amounting to $19 
billion, were $5 billion more than our im- 
ports, our purchases abroad. We had 20 
percent of the international trade of the 
whole world. That is, one-fifth of all com- 
merce crossing international borders was sold 
by the United States, while in the last 4 
years the cost of our own defense and our 
share in collective security, has been an 
ever-dwindling fraction of our ever-rising 
national income. Peace is not only, as our 
President so eloquently said, “our duty and 
our destiny.” Peace is profitable to the 
United States of America. 

We have in this country people who want 
the profits of peace without paying the price. 
They say, “if we cut out our military spend- 
ing and our foreign aid, we would have even 
more profitable peace.” Now I believe that 
the President and Congress should, and will, 
cut our military and collective security costs 
as low as possible, but I can assure you that, 
if we cut it all out, we \ ould not have profit- 
able peace. We would soon have war, or a 
peace dictated from the Kremlin, and it 
would not be profitable to us. 

Most of us understand the need, the econ- 
omy, of our own vast military machine, for 
maintaining peace, deterring more costly 
war. Let's look for a moment at the eco- 
nomics of our collective security, our mutual 
security program, our so-called foreign aid. 

It costs about one-tenth as much as our 
military expenditures on our own forces. 
Foreign-aid appropriations in the past 4 years 
have been just about one-half what they 
were in the 4 preceding years of Democrat 
administration. 

Let’s look at the military equation in the 
cold war: We have about 19 divisions in our 
Army; Russia has 175. We have the best 
Navy in the world; Russia has 400 submarines 
to sink our Navy; Russia has the largest 
air force; we feel ours is the best. Both 
countries have A and H bombs, guided mis- 
stles. We have one thing Russia hasn't got. 
We have a string of air and naval bases all 
around Russia; Russia has no such bases 
around us. We have forces on those bases, 
and mobile air and naval forces ready to get 
to these bases quickly, but we depend large- 
ly on the forces of the countries near where 
those bases are located, to defend them 
against sudden attacks. When we help those 
countries to defend their own soil and these 
bases, we contribute to our mutual security. 
That system, as Admiral Radford says, is 
“part and parcel of our own defense.“ 

It cost us last year $6,600 to maintain an 
American serviceman abroad, without count- 
ing his weapons. It cost us last year $789 
per man in mutual security funds to help 
maintain an allied serviceman abroad, armed 
and equipped, ready for action, according 
to jointly made defense plans. Our so-called 
foreign aid helps to maintain 200 allied di- 
vistons in 44 nations, a naval force with as 
many vessels as our own, although not as 
powerful; 300 air squadrons, as many as we 
have, but not as well equipped. It is not 
our forces alone that deter Russia; it is the 
combination of our forces with those that 
surround her, that maintains peace, and 
give us and the free world mutual security, 
collective security. 

I am opposed to giveaways; we cannot buy 
friends, but if we can help arm and strength- 
en nations that want to stay free and are 
willing to raise forces larger than they can 
support, and thus deter Soviet aggression, 
at one-tenth the cost of our own forces, we 
are getting a bargain in our mutual security 
program. 

Some people say we should bring our forces 
home, arm to the teeth, and wait for the 
Soviets to come here. If we did that, it 
would cost more, and I think the Soviets 
would come here, after taking over the rest 
of the world and cutting us off from the 
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strategic materials we need to import. I 
have seen war-devastated countries, where 
they fought at home. I prefer our policy of 
planning to fight our wars away from home, 
on friendly soil, if we have to fight, and not 
doing all the fighting ourselves. In this way 
we give other free nations a chance to defend 
their soils. This policy of collective security, 
mutual security, has given us peace for 4 
years. 

I have told you that foreign aid amounts 
to one-tenth of our own military spending. 
Well, about one-tenth of that one-tenth is 
spent on nonmilitary technical assistance 
and development assistance, 80 percent in 
loans which goes also to nations with which 
we have no military mutual security agree- 
ments. This includes some neutralist na- 
tions. We wish they would join us in mutual 
defense, but in any case, we don’t want them 
to go Communist, or be taken over by Com- 
munists, through relying on the Reds for 
development assistance. So we help them 
fight hunger, disease, and ignorance. We 
help them develop their economic and politi- 
cal independence, for that adds to our secur- 
ity in war, and in peace we do more business 
with more developed countries. 

You have heard about our agricultural 
surplus problem. We use farm surplus in 
the mutual security program whenever we 
can, Since World War II just about 30 per- 
cent of our foreign aid, $16 billion of it, has 
been surplus agricultural products. Thus, 
foreign aid has been our biggest single farm 
aid program, while helping to maintain 
peace. 

The legislation for these policies, involving 
the cost of peace, and the rewards of peace, 
has generally had bipartisan support. A ma- 
jority of both parties in both Houses have 
voted for them, although, of course, the 
leadership and the execution came from the 
Republican administration. I believe in 
giving credit where credit is due. I must 
also report that there has been more Demo- 
crat partisanship in foreign policy in Con- 
gress in the last 3 months that I have seen 
in my 18 years in Congress, and it has not 
been good for our country. I believe in 
placing blame where it belongs. 

You are all familiar with the President’s 
Middle East doctrine. The law was signed 
March 9. It applied in the Middle East 
methods that had been tested and found 
successful in earlier acts. The aid provisions 
were similar to the Greek-Turkish aid law, 
passed by the Republican 80th Congress at 
the request of a Democrat President. The 
authority to use our Armed Forces was simi- 
lar to that granted in the Formosa Resolu- 
tion passed in 1955 by a Democrat controlled 
Congress at the request of a Republican 
President with but 3 no votes in the 
House and 3 in the Senate. No new appro- 
priations were included. Emergency use of 
old appropriations winds up June 30, 1957. 

You would have thought that, in view of 
the ominous and obvious tension and insta- 
bility in the Middle East this law would have 
been rushed through. 

Instead, a partisan hue and cry started, 
saying the proposal was unprecedented, un- 
constitutional, a declaration of war, a blank 
check—and that Congress had not been con- 
sulted; this went on for over 2 months. The 
House acted in 25 days, in commenable bi- 
partisan spirit, for the most part, and made 
no crippling amendments. Now a House 
Member is not supposed to criticize or even 
mention the Senate, but somewhere, some 
amendments got in that I feel were unneces- 
sary, unintelligible, or undesirable. The 
executive, however, considered them as 
merely harassing, rather than hamstringing, 
and the House accepted them rather than 
risk delay by a second filibuster—you know 
where. 

One of these amendments involved the 
President's authority to use armed forces. A 
straight Democrat party vote struck out the 
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words which were copied from the Formosa 
Resolution, “he is authorized” and inserted 
instead “the United States is prepared to 
use Armed Forces.” It was amusing that the 
Democrats decided to repeal by law the 
charges made all through last year’s cam- 
paign that the United States is unprepared 
to use its Armed Forces. 

On this issue of bipartisan consultation, 
here are some facts: The President had a bi- 
partisan congressional meeting at the White 
House for 4 hours on New Year’s Day. Secre- 
tary Dulles went over the provisions of the 
bill, inviting comments and suggestions, 
with both House and Senate committees be- 
fore the Presidential message on Saturday, 
January 5 stated his public position. The 
text of the bill when introduced later reflect- 
ed the results of congressional consultation 
and suggestions. 

Nevertheless some of the Democrats kept 
saying “there ought to be consultation and 
approval before any public position is taken 
by the President on such matters.” 

Last month the question of whether the 
United States should support sanctions 
against Israel in the United Nations was be- 
ing publicly discussed by nearly everyone— 
except the President. He called a bipartisan 
meeting at the White House on March 21 to 
discuss the Israeli situation. Now those 
meetings are supposed to be off the record, 
but if any definite action is taken, it is an- 
nounced in writing to the press immediately 
after the meeting in a White House press re- 
lease. It is significant that no action was 
announced after that meeting except that 
the President was going on the air that 
night. The President then proposed a 
course for Israel, which I approved and 
which Israel followed, which kept the issue 
of sanctions from coming to a vote in the 
U. N., but there is no record that this course 
had the approval, or disapproval, of the 
Democrat congressional leaders. Neverthe- 
less, the President called a bipartisan meet- 
ing to report on the Bermuda Conference the 
day after he returned. 

When you start to play politics on this 
business of bipartisan consultation, you can 
work it two ways. You can say, “The Presi- 
dent put us on the spot by taking a public 
position, committing himself without con- 
sulting us,” or you can say “He tried to put 
us on the spot by consulting us in advance, 
before committing himself.” 

Playing politics either way on foreign- 
policy problems is bad for the country. We 
will have a Republican President conducting 
foreign policy for nearly 4 more years. We 
will have a Democratic Congress now and 
next year. You Republican women can help 
enormously by understanding our foreign 
policy, attacking unmercifully those who 
play politics with it unmercifully, working 
for the election next year of those who are 
committed to work for peace with our Presi- 
dent—Republican Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. 

There is room for honest difference of 
opinion, for intelligent, sincere debate on 
the perplexing, complicated, controversial 
problems of foreign policy. There is no 
room for partisan politics. We Republicans 
must try to keep it out. If Democrats bring 
it in, then we must point it out, show it up, 
and knock it down. 

For our cause, working for peace, is a 
noble one. It ought not to be above party, 
It ought to be the cause of both parties, 
Let us be sure it is ours. 

I have dwelt, perhaps overmuch, on the 
practical, political aspects of working for 
peace, the cost and the rewards. But there 
are higher rewards. “Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” I will conclude with these mov- 
ing words from our old soldier, peacemaker 
President, in his second inaugural address: 

“Before all else we seek, upon our com- 
mon labor as a nation, the favor of Almighty 
God. And the hopes in our hearts fashion 
the deepest prayers of our people, 
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“May we pursue the right—without self- 
righteousness, 

“May we know unity—without conformity. 

“May we grow in strength—without pride 
of self. 

“May we, in our dealings with all peoples 
of the earth, ever speak truth and service 
justice.” 


Hon. Harry Flood Byrd, of Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 3, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of America are fortunate indeed to have 
in the United States Senate, during these 
trying times, a man who is dedicated to 
the preservation of the American way of 
life; a man who is fearless, courageous, 
and willing to make whatever sacrifices 
are necessary to try to steer our Ship of 
State back on the course chartered for it 
by our Founding Fathers. This man is 
the Honorable Harry Fioop Byrp, senior 
United States Senator from Virginia, 
He has the confidence and loyalty of the 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. They 
have known him and followed his leader- 
ship for approximately one-third of a 
century. His wise counsel, his courage, 
his leadership, and his great judgment 
have kept Virginia on a sound fiscal basis 
while progressing along with the rest of 
the Nation at one and the same time. 

Senator BYRD is one of the outstanding 
Americans of today. He is a leader in 
fiscal affairs in our Nation. As chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate and due to the great pres- 
tige that he has, he is the one great 
hope in America for continuing sound 
constitutional government for all of our 
people. 

Senator Byrd understands so well the 
dire necessity of preserving the rights of 
the people and the sovereignty of our 
States that he is unwilling to submit to 
the tyrannical dictates of a political ju- 
diciary which is determined, by usurpa- 
tion of power never conferred upon it by 
the people or the States, to ravish our 
Constitution and to deprive our people 
of their liberties as well as our States of 
their sovereignty. Neither is Senator 
Byrp willing to sit supinely by and see 
Virginia brought to her knees by the un- 
holy alliance between Brownell, the pres- 
ent administration and the NAACP 
which alliance is determined to wreck 
the public school system of Virginia. 
Senator Byrp is not willing for us to be 
compelled against our will to take orders 
from Brownell and the NAACP. Istand 
wholeheartedly with Senator Byrp in his 
massive resistance campaign. It is the 
only hope that we have of preserving our 
public school system, the integrity and 
identity of the races and constitutional 
government in our great country. 

On March 18, 1957, Senator Byrp de- 
livered an address before the Richmond 
Kiwanis.Club in Richmond, Va. The ad- 
dress pointed out some of the basic phi- 
losophies of our great statesman as well 
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as the necessity of fighting to preserve 
our way of life. I commend him for the 
great work he has done, for the deter- 
mined fight he is now making for our 
people and I am proud of my association 
with him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Senator Byrnp’s splendid address 
delivered to the Kiwanis Club in Rich- 
mond on March 18. 

The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE HARRY FLOOD BYRD, 
SENIOR UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM VIR- 
GINIA, BEFORE THE RICHMOND KIWANIS CLUB, 
RICHMOND, VA., Marcu 18, 1957, BROADCAST 
Over WRVA Rapio, RICHMOND 


Mr, Chairman, His Excellency the Gover- 
nor of Virginia, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Richmond Kiwanis Club, I 
have spent so many happy days in Richmond 
it is always a great pleasure for me to come 
back, and I am delighted to be with you to- 
day. I want first to express my deep appre- 
ciation to my beloved friend, Edmond Massie, 
for his all too gracious introduction. 

I assume you expect a Member of Congress 
to speak on matters uppermost in the minds 
of the Nation, so today I will comment on the 
Federal budget, which is creating a great deal 
of interest for the first time since I have been 
in the Senate, and then make some reference 
to civil-rights legislation which is pending 
there. 

A phenomenon has occurred. For the first 
time in my 24 years in the Senate the people 
back home are demanding in no uncertain 
terms a return to fiscal solvency and elimi- 
nation of waste and extravagance in the 
monstrous Federal budget which is now be- 
fore Congress. 

Our goal should be to reduce this budget by 
at least $614 billion. Personally I think it 
should be reduced by more, but certainly it 
should be reduced by $644 billion in order to 
avoid some of the perils I shall discuss. 

The way ahead is difficult and the only 
hope is the voice of the people back home. I 
know from experience that to break down 
entrenched Federal spending is one of the 
most difficult things to do on earth, 

When a person receives a check more than 
once from the Federal Government he be- 
lieves he has a vested right to receive these 
checks all the rest of his life. Now there 
are 37 million people receiving Federal 
checks. If you add dependents to this num- 
ber of check receivers, nearly a majority 
of the population are interested in receipt 
of Federal checks. 

There is one principle we must preserve 
if we are not to destroy this great consti- 
tutional democracy of ours. That is: people 
must support the Government, not Govern- 
ment the people. Upon that principle rests 
the future of our form of government. 

I am keenly aware of the current change 
in sentiment with respect to Federal spend- 
ing because I have done my utmost for 
nearly a quarter of a century in the Senate 
to prevent wasteful spending, or at least 
reduce it. 

I have been condemned at times for my 
votes, especially in the early days of the 
New Deal. 

I recall that I cast in 1939 the sole vote 
against prolonging the continuance of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Ten 
years later I was patron of the bill which 
finally abolished RFC. Now at this much 
later date, I looked over the budget the 
other day and found there are still 300 em- 
Ployees engaged in closing up the affairs of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

I mention this to show that once a Federal 
agency gets going in Washington it is ex- 
tremely difficult to end it. And this goes 
for programs and functions as well as agen- 
cies. 

Now thousands and thousands of letters 
are coming in to us at Washington. They 
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are letters from people back home—house- 
wives and others—who think that high Fed- 
eral spending is increasing the cost of living, 
adding to inflation, and impairing the sol- 
vency of our Government. This is democ- 
racy at work. 

Friday night I had the honor to address 
500 businessmen called from all over the 
country in an emergency meeting by the 
president and directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. They met in Wash- 
ington to devise ways and means of arousing 
public sentiment against the luxury in the 
present budget and reduce it. 

The spending spree began in the middle 
of 1933, when Mr. Roosevelt abandoned his 
campaign promises for economical Govern- 
ment. The first bill I voted for when I 
went to the Senate in 1933—I took my oath 
of office on the same day Mr. Roosevelt took 
his—was a bill entitled “To Preserve the 
Credit of the United States Government.” 

At that time we owed $16 billion. Mr. 
Roosevelt's bill provided for a cut across the 
board of 15 percent in all expenditures by 
Federal agencies. He had promised a 25-per- 
cent cut, but I thought a 15-percent cut was 
good performance, as political promises go. 

Unfortunately, this attitude lasted only 
6months. Then we started this orgy of Fed- 
eral spending which to date has increased 
our Federal debt in a brief space of twenty- 
odd years from $16 billion to $280 billion, 
Our contingent liability—those things we are 
guaranteeing, such as housing loans, etc.— 
has increased from nothing to $280 billion. 
Federal appropriations have increased from 
$4 billion to $80 billion. Federal direct taxes 
have increased from $3 billion to $75 billion. 

We engaged in foreign economic-aid pro- 
grams which have cost to date nearly $50 
billion, all of which had been added to the 
public debt. 

Prior to the Roosevelt administration, the 
Federal Government was operated practically 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. We had our wars, 
but we buckled down when they were over 
and paid for them. We practiced frugality 
and thrift and accumulated the great assets 
which we are now exploiting. 

Andrew Jackson, great man that he was, 
was the only President of the United States 
to pay off the Federal debt in toto. It was 
not large, but he paid it off and bragged 
about it, and when I am asked what kind of 
a Democrat I am, I say I am an Andrew 
Jackson Democrat. He was a liberal who be- 
lieved in fiscal conservatism. These two can 
work together, although liberalism in Wash- 
ington often is determined by how liberal 
you are with taxpayers’ money. 

At this time I think it is important to 
remember that when Mr. Eisenhower came 
to office in 1953 he was confronted with the 
1954 budget prepared by Mr. Truman, It 
called for $78 billion in expenditures. Mr. 
Eisenhower reduced that budget by $9 bil- 
lion. And in the following year he further 
reduced it to $64 billion. 

But in 1956 there was a $2 billion increase. 
In the current fiscal year 1957 another $21 
billion was added. The new budget for the 
coming year is up $5 billion, and this is 
exclusive of expenditures for public roads 
which has been transferred to a trust fund 
outside the budget. We are now confronted 
with the largest peacetime expenditure in 
history. 

What disturbs me so greatly in this budget 
are the dangerous implications to the future 
welfare of this country. First is its bigness. 
It is not necessary for it to be so big. Sec- 
ond is the fact that it moves us into vast 
new fields of Federal spending. We must 
recognize that once the Federal Government 
embraces new programs and functions they 
become entrenched usually at continually 
rising cost. 

In his new budget Mr. Eisenhower has 
embraced 14 new grants-to-States programs. 
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There are already 53. Among others, he rec- 
ommended a new program for construction of 
public school buildings. You couldn't open 
up a greater Pandora box. When Wash- 
ington starts building school buildings in 
every locality, there will be no end for in- 
creases in expenditures for this program. 

A third danger in this budget is that it is 
based upon two unpredictable things. First 
it depends upon an increase in postage rates 
to bring in between $600 million and $700 
million. I would reluctantly vote for an in- 
crease in postage rates. I do not say I would 
support the bill as proposed; but if an in- 
crease in rates were based on equality in all 
classes, I would consider it because I think 
the Post Office Department should be self- 
sustaining. But, this is not yet enacted by 
Congress—yet it is required if the budget is 
to be balanced as the administration esti- 
mates. 

Further, the new Eisenhower budget de- 
pends upon a 6-percent increase in prosper- 
ity during the year 1957 as compared with 
1956. This is a doubtful premise. I think 
there is a leveling off. I have no idea what- 
soever that a depression of serious moment 
is in sight; but to predicate a budget upon 
continuing prosperity at higher level is a 
dangerous thing to do. If we should go back 
to the national income of 1954, for example, 
there would be a Federal deficit of about $2 
billion. 

I mentioned new Federal grants-to-States 
programs a moment ago. I regard this as 
one of the most dangerous trends. It in- 
vites States, counties and cities to look to the 
Federal Government to do things they should 
be doing for themselves. This removes gov- 
ernment from the people, and when you 
move these functions to Washington you 
increase the cost, and lose control. 

There is no such thing as a Federal grant. 
The Federal Government has no funds ex- 
cept those collected from the people in the 
States. These Federal tax collections go 
through Federal agencies and réd tape which 
take up to 20 percent before they are ready 
to go back through grants programs with 
strings attached. The Federal bureaucrats 
take control away from the people where 
the money is spent. 

Don't ever forget the control which the 
Federal Government will exercise if it starts 
this school-construction program. It is 
supposed to run for about 4 years, and about 
$2 billion expenditure is already planned. 
This will be only the beginning of the cost, 
and it will be only the begi: of Federal 
control to be exercised over local public 
schools. 

Foreign aid is an example of how Federal 
programs go on and on. It was first enacted 
with absolute assurance to Congress that 
it would last 4 years and cost $15 billion. 
That was the Marshall plan. It has been 
going on for 10 years at a cost of $50 billion; 
and Congress has just passed another bill to 
open up a new Middle East economic aid 
program—the extent of which no one can 
foretell. 

These are some of the reasons it is so nec- 
essary for people all over the country to 
communicate with their Representatives in 
Congress to impress upon them the urgency 
of reducing the Federal budget. 

We must cut Federal expenditures all 
down the line. They are padded all the 
way through. It is a luxury budget. There 
isn't a single agency that can't reduce its 
expenditures 5 to 10 percent. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Now I am going to speak about civil rights, 
and especially about civil-rights bills pend- 
ing in Congress. This is a matter of tremen- 
dous consequence to all of us. 

‘There are 15 or 20 of these civil-rights bills, 
and while I regret to say so, this is punitive 
legislation to punish the South. That's all 
it is. Their purpose is to punish us because 
we will not submit to the Federal Govern- 
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ment in Washington—or may I say the Su- 
preme Court—when we believe what we are 
doing is eminently constitutional, and to fol- 
low their bidding would destroy our public- 
school system. 

One of these bills is especially offensive, 
and I shall limit my discussion to that one. 
It would establish in Washington a special 
bureau which would send its agents into the 
South and originate suits against southern- 
ers. They could go anywhere, of course. 
They could go to the North, the East, and 
the West. There have been riots and hang- 
ings outside the South. But this is an anti- 
South bureau. 

When its agents originate cases against 
southern people, they would be tried in Fed- 
eral courts without jury; subjected to con- 
tempt of court proceedings, and so forth. 

I often think of those great Virginians who 
established our form of government, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Mason, and so forth, on the 
basis that States were sovereign, and that 
the Federal Government should have no 
power except that delegated to it by the 
States, and it could be withdrawn by con- 
stitutional amendment. 

I wonder what those great men would think 
of a Federal bureau established to go into 
Southern States originating suits against 
their citizens as punishment for conforming 
with State constitutions and laws. 

What have we done to deserve this treat- 
ment? We have fought for constitutional 
democracy. We fought for it in 1860. We 
fought to the last ditch with the most con- 
sSpicuous bravery in human history. Finally, 
in defeat by sheer numbers, we won everlast- 
ing world esteem. 

We took our defeat with fortitude as we 
went through the terrible days of reconstruc- 
tion. As I watch us handing out billions to 
defeated nations of World War II, I think of 
the kind of Marshall plan the carpetbaggers 
brought into the South to aid our recon- 
struction. 

Since the War Between the States, as be- 
fore, no section of the country has contrib- 
uted more, in any respect, to the defense of 
the United States than the South. Yet we 
are to be punished because we disagree with 
Federal decree singularly designed to destroy 
the oldest way of life in the Nation. 

Let me be frank; we southerners are fight- 
ing this thing with our backs to the wall, but 
what we lack in numbers we make up in our 
determination and will to protect our South- 
ern States and the welfare of our people. 
We know that our form of government can- 
not exist over the years if States are to be 
mere provinces of a Central Government. 

This is the greatest democracy in the his- 
tory of the world. It has grown to this posi- 
tion in the brief span of 160 years, ard with 
only 6 percent of the world’s population. 
This could not have been achieved without 
the form of government bequeathed us as a 
sacred heritage by our forefathers. 
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Strike down the power of States to control 
their own affairs, and concentrate all power 
in Washington, and you strike at the heart 
of what makes this Nation great. 

To me the decision of the Supreme Court 
abolishing segregation and compelling inte- 
gration in State and local public-school sys- 
tems was a vicious and destructive invasion 
of States rights. 

It set aside all previous decisions by the 
Supreme Court on the subject, including 
the 1928 decision by Chief Justice Taft, a 
great and learned man and a former Presi- 
dent of the United States, who held segre- 
gation was constitutional if separate equal 
facilities were provided. I don’t want to say 
anything personal about the present Su- 
preme Court, which repealed the Taft de- 
cision, but if I must choose between a deci- 
sion rendered by the late Chief Justice Taft 
or by Chief Justice Warren, it doesn’t take 
me long to make the decision. 

This vicious recent decision did violence 
to State constitutions and laws, and even 
to Federal laws which provided segregation 
in the District of Columbia schools. It in- 
fluenced 101 members of the United States 
Congress to take the unprecedented action 
of signing a solemn manifesto holding that 
the decision was an illegal usurpation of 
power. 

It would strike down a way of life in 
the United States which has been developed 
over a period of 160 years and, if enforced, 
it will destroy our great public-school system. 

I have had the great privilege of repre- 
senting Virginians in various capacities for 
40 years. I think I know something about 
conditions in Virginia. In my judgment, in- 
tegration cannot be enforced in a majority 
of Virginia communities. I do not believe 
it is favored in any of them. How can we 
operate a public-school system in Virginia 
when a majority of the communities have 
withdrawn? A little deeper in the South, no 
communities will participate in an inte- 
grated system. 

I congratulate Governor Stanley and mem- 
bers of the general assembly for their action 
in an effort to preserve the school system 
and the welfare of our citizens and their 
children. I congratulate also the Honor- 
able Lindsay Almond for the great work he 
has done in this crisis as attorney general, 
and I know he will continue the fight he 
has made in any future office he may hold. 

Let’s be sure we understand the situation. 
Virginia has been selected by the NAACP 
and the Federal Government for their first 
onslaught. ‘There are several reasons for 
this choice. In Virginia we have some com- 
munities where integration offers no prob- 
lem. They believe if Virginia can be forced 
to surrender, it would have great effect on 
the fighting spirit in the rest of the South. 

As in the War Between the States, Vir- 
ginia will be the first battleground. It 
should be noted that these school suits 
have already been started in Virginia. They 
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have chosen to wage war on Virginia be- 
cause they think our communities are di- 
vided. I think they will learn their mis- 
take. 

But there is an ordeal ahead. In my 
judgment we have the courage and the forti- 
tude to meet the challenge. We are al- 
ready fighting, and we shall continue to 
fight to preserve our public school system, 
and that is precisely the objective of the 
laws recently passed by the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We are fighting, too, to preserve States 
rights which the vicious Supreme Court 
decision would destroy. We are facing a 
situation which is not only more serious 
than anything we have known in our day, 
but more serious than anything since the 
War Between the States. Our cause is 
right, and I pray we will meet our great re- 
sponsibilities with calm but strong deter- 
mination—but we must not let one act of 
personal violence mar our record for law 
and order. 

I wish to make one more observation. We 
hear it said that a Supreme Court decision, 
illegal and vicious or not, should be obeyed 
without question. I have studied Thomas 
Jefferson’s views on this subject, and I sug- 
gest that those who hold this view should 
do the same. Meanwhile I refer them to An- 
drew Jackson who defied the Court and told 
it to go and enforce its own decision; to 
Abraham Lincoln who had some unkind 
things to say about the Court in connection 
with the Dred Scott decision; and to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt who called the Court nine 
old men in their dotage, living in the “horse 
and buggy” days. 

We are not demanding that the Justices 
be thrown out and the Court packed, as Mr. 
Roosevelt did. We are simply asking the 
Court to, consider the damage it has done, 
reverse itself, and go back to the Taft de- 
cision of 1928. 

Meanwhile we reserve the right to criti- 
cize the Supreme Court, just as we do the 
President of the United States, and Members 
of Congress. In fact, we reserve the right 
to defy the Supreme Court, so long as we do 
so without violence or attempt to overthrow 
the Government. That is inherent in our 
Constitution. 

The Taft decision was as much of a Su- 
preme Court decision as the Warren decision. 
I choose to follow the Taft decision. The 
Court has reversed itself before. I trust 
that, in view of the massive resistance 
throughout the South where its decision 
does most violence, this Court may see the 
error of its ways, and reverse itself again. 
This would be in keeping with freedoms of 
our great Constitutional Democracy. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
meet with you. I have wanted to get here 
before, but something always prevented. I 
want to thank you for the partiality you 
have shown me throughout my public 
career. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, to this altar of Thy 
grace we come, not asking Thee for the 
vain trifles we may want, the fruit of our 
selfish desires, but, rather, seeking to put 
ourselves in such relationship with Thee 
that Thou canst do in us and through us 
what Thou dost desire in this desperately 
needy generation. 

Inspire and guide, we pray, with Thy 
Spirit these, Thy servants, the few among 


the many, lifted to high pedestals of in- 
fluence and responsibility, to the end 
that they may be found worthy stewards 
of the Nation's trust. By their sincerity, 
integrity, and wisdom, may they be led 
to decisions that shall heal the wounds 
and bridge the gulfs of these embittered 
days. May all that is said and done here 
hasten the glad time when mercy and 
truth shall be blended into divine har- 
mony, and righteousness and peace shall 
kiss each other in a world of brothers. 
oo ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
men. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 


of the proceedings of Monday, April 1, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 


nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATION 
POR TRADE COOPERATION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 146) 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the message that the 
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President of the Senate received today 
on the United States membership in the 
Organization for Trade Cooperation be 
laid before the Senate. In view of the 
fact that this message was received in 
the House on yesterday I ask it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance 
without its being read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the message from 
the President. Without objection, it 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and printed in the RECORD. 

The President's message is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Secretary of Commerce is submit- 
ting for consideration by the Congress 
legislation to authorize United States 
membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. ‘ 

I urge its favorable consideration. 

The advantages to the United States 
of membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation are compelling. It 
would open the way to major benefits 
for American trade by providing day-to- 
day review and consultation on admin- 
istration of our trade agreements. It 
would provide machinery for closer su- 
pervision and protection of the assur- 
ances contained in those agreements 
against discriminatory treatment of 
American exports, and thus increase the 
benefits we receive from those agree- 
ments. It would enable us more effec- 
tively to encourage the opening of new 
opportunities for our exports to compete 
in the world market on their commercial 
merit. 

Foreign trade is a major economic ac- 
tivity in the United States. In 1956 our 
merchandise exports, excluding goods 
shipped under military-assistance pro- 
grams, amounted to over $17 billion. 
They constituted a greater proportion 
of our gross national product than the 
value of all nonfarm residential con- 
struction last year. In the field of agri- 
culture alone exports provide the market 
for the product of about 40 million acres 
of land. 

Because exports take only part of the 
production of most of our industries and 
farms, and because they move through 
so many stages of processing and han- 
dling on their way to foreign markets, 
we frequently overlook their importance. 
But they are vital to the welfare of our 
agriculture, labor, and industry. 

America’s foreign trade has grown 
rapidly under our reciprocal trade 
agreements program. This program has 
been in effect for more than 20 years, 
but since 1946 its principal vehicle has 
been a multilateral agreement known as 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, signed by all the major tradin; 
nations of the world. : 

That agreement gives to the United 
States important tariff and other con- 
cessions, but some of the benefits of these 
concessions to our export trade have 
been offset by such measures as quotas, 
licenses, and exchange restrictions. 
These measures have under various cir- 
cumstances had the effect of discrimi- 
nating against United States exports, 
and limiting the benefits of tariff conces- 
sions which we received under the gen- 
eral agreement, ih 
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The general agreement provides for 
the orderly elimination of this discrimi- 
nation against our trade, but, because 
of inadequate machinery for adminis- 
tration, these provisions have not been 
fully effective. 

The Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion, by making possible more business- 
like administration of those provisions 
of the general agreement, will help to 
make our trade agreements more fully 
effective and assist us in expanding our 
markets abroad for United States prod- 
ucts. At the present time, administra- 
tion of the general agreement is lim- 
ited by the fact that the signatories meet 
only intermittently. 

In my message of April 14, 1955, I re- 
viewed the evolution of the general 
agreement and the developments which 
led to the proposal for an Organization 
for Trade Cooperation. That message 
was followed by exhaustive hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives and in 
April 1956 that committee approved a 
bill to authorize United States member- 
ship in the proposed Organization. 

In reporting last year’s bill the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means inserted a 
number of constructive amendments to 
assure that participation by the United 
States in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation would relate solely to mat- 
ters pertaining to international trade 
and that safeguards for domestic pro- 
ducers contained in our present trade 
legislation would be maintained unim- 
paired. These amendments have been 
strengthened and included in this year’s 
bill. 

The proposal being submitted by the 
Secretary of Commerce contains two 
new features not found in the bill ap- 
proved by the Committee on Ways and 
Means last year. These are designed to 
provide further safeguards to insure 
that United States participation in the 
proposed Organization will be respon- 
sive to the problems and needs of Amer- 
ican agriculture, labor, and industry. 
The first is a provision to create an ad- 
visory committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of American labor, industry, 
agriculture, and the public to advise and 
consult with the United States chief rep- 
resentative on matters coming before 
the Organization. The second is a pro- 
vision under which the United States 
chief representative would make an an- 
nual report to the President for trans- 
mittal to the Congress concerning the 
effect of the activities of the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation on American 
labor, industry, and agriculture. 

In addition, the proposal contains pro- 
visions further clarifying the substantive 
safeguards already endorsed by the 
Committee on Ways and Means by ex- 
plicitly stating that its enactment will 
not authorize, directly or indirectly, any 
further tariff reduction or other tariff 
concession by the United States not else- 
where authorized by the Congress. 

The recent development of proposals 
for a common market and free trade area 
place Western Europe on the thresh- 
old of a great new movement toward 
economic integration. The Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation will help to 
assure that this movement will develop 
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in ways beneficial to our trade and that 
of other free countries, avoiding the 
danger that regional trade arrangement 
will lead to new barriers and discrimina- 
tions against our exports. 

To achieve our objectives, it is es- 
sential that the United States chief 
representative to the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation be a person of wide 
experience in practical business mat- 
ters, and that the members of the ad- 
visory committee likewise have had 
practical experience in their respective 
fields. I intend to appoint the Secre- 
tary of Commerce as chairman of the ad- 
visory committee. 

The foreign, trade policies of the 
United States are based upon our re- 
ciprocal trade legislation and the agree- 
ments that have been negotiated under 
it. Until we establish the best possible 
machinery for administration of these 
agreements, we are needlessly failing to 
obtain their maximum possible benefits 
for American labor, industry, and agri- 
culture. With membership in the pro- 
posed Organization for Trade Coopera- 
tion we will be in the strongest possible 
position to achieve the full benefits that 
these agreements afford. 

I recommend the early enactment of 
this proposal. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, April 3, 1957. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
severally agreed to the amendment of 
155 Senate to the following bills of the 

ouse: 


H. R. 1863. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
John William Brennan; 

H. R. 2046. An act for the relief of August 
J. Strigga; and 

H. R. 3322. An act for the relief of James 
L. Bostwick, 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 53. An act to consolidate into one 
act, and to simplify and make more uniform, 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration relating to compensation, pen- 
sion, hospitalization, and burial benefits, 
and to consolidate into one act the laws 
pertaining to the administration of the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; 

H.R.71. An act to prohibit the payment 
of pensions to persons confined in penal in- 
stitutions for periods longer than 60 days; 

H. R. 76. An act to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to provide an increased statutory 
rate of compensation for veterans suffering 
the loss or loss of use of an eye in combina- 
tion with the loss or loss of use of s limb; 

H. R. 896. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to furnish heraldic services; 

H. R. 3477. An act relating to moneys re- 
ceived from mineral lands in Alaska; 

H. R.3819. An act to amend section 331 
of title 28, United States Code, to provide 
representation of district judges on the 
Judicial Conference of the United States; 

H. R. 3820. An act to amend section 490 of 
title 14, United States Code, relating to the 
settlement of claims of military and civilian 
personnel of the Coast Guard, and for other 


purposes; 
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H. R. 3988. An act to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide more flexibility in refinancing loans, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 4191. An act to amend section 633 of 
title 28, United States Code, prescribing fees 
of United States commissioners; 

H. R. 4870. An act to amend section 645 
of title 14, United States Code, relative to 
the settlement of claims incident to activi- 
ties of the Coast Guard, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 5603. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain property under the juris- 
diction of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to the State of Louisiana. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H.R.1863. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
John William Brennan; 

H. R. 2046. An act for the relief of August 
J. Strigga; and 

H. R. 3322. An act for the relief of James L. 
Bostwick. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R.53. An act to consolidate into one 
act, and to simplify and make more uni- 
form, the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration relating to compen- 
sation, pension, hospitalization, and burial 
benefits, and to consolidate into one act the 
laws pertaining to the administration of the 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; 

H. R. 71. An act to prohibit the payment 
of pensions to persons confined in penal in- 
stitutions for periods longer than 60 days; 
and 

H. R. 76. An act to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to provide an increased statu- 
tory rate of compensation for veterans suf- 
fering the loss or loss of use of an eye in 
combination with the loss or loss of use of 
a limb; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 896. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to furnish heraldic services; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3477. An act relating to moneys re- 
ceived from mineral lands in Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3819. An act to amend section 331 
of title 28, United States Code, to provide 
representation of district judges on the 
Judicial Conference of the United States; 

H. R. 3820. An act to amend section 490 
of title 14, United States Code, relating to 
the settlement of claims of military and 
civilian personnel of the Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 4191. An act to amend section 633 
of title 28, United States Code, prescribing 
fees of United States commissioners; and 

H. R. 4370. An act to amend section 645 of 
title 14, United States Code, relative to the 
settlement of claims incident to activities of 
the Coast Guard, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3988. An act to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide more flexibility in refinancing loans, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 5603. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain property under the juris- 
diction of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to the State of Louisiana; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. HoLLanp was excused from 
attendance on the session of the Senate 
from 4:20 p. m., this afternoon until 
Monday morning next. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health, Education, Wel- 
fare, and Safety of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until Monday at 
noon, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Monroney 
Allott Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hennings Neuberger 
Bible Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Blakley Hill Pastore 
Bricker Holland Potter 
Bridges Hruska Purtell 

B Humphrey Revercomb 
Butler Ives Robertson 
Byrd Jackson Russell 
Carlson Javits Saltonstall 
Carroll Jenner Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Scott 

Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cotton Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Doug as Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Thye 
Ellender Mansfield Watkins 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders McCarthy Young 
Frear McClellan 

Fulbright McNamara 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON] and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp] are absent on offi- 
cial business. The Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Nerty] is absent because 
of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], and the Senator from Ken- 
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tucky [Mr. Morton] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Wi1LEy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer] and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had hoped we could have the 
usual morning hour; but my friend, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH], 
desires recognition. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY THE 
RIGHT HONORABLE ARTHUR 
BOTTOMLEY, MEMBER OF PAR- 
LIAMENT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is present on the floor today, 
as our guest, a member of the British 
Parliament, the Right Honorable Arthur 
Bottomley. He has been the Minister for 
Overseas Trade, and before that he was 
Under Secretary for Dominion Affairs. 
During World War II he was the Deputy 
Regional Commissioner for Southern 
England, dealing with all matters aris- 
ing in connection with civil defense. He 
is a member of the Queen’s Privy Council. 

I have the great honor of introducing 
to the Senate my friend, the Right Hon- 
orable Arthur Bottomley. 

(The distinguished visitor was greeted 
with applause, Senators rising. ] 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Francis H. Russell, of Maine, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to New Zealand; and 

Stanley C. Allyn, of Ohio, to be the repre- 
sentative to the 12th session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Katherine Brownell Oettinger, of Mas- 
sachusetts, to be Chief of the Children's 
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Bureau, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, vice Martha Eliot, resigned; 
and 

Alan T. Waterman, of Connecticut, to be 
Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for Mr. Nx), from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Orman W. Ketcham, of Maryland, to be 
judge of the juvenile court for the District 
of Columbia, vice Edith H. Cockrill. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service: 

Two hundred and forty-one postmasters. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Clement F. Haynsworth, Jr., of 
South Carolina, to be United States 
circuit judge for the fourth circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Scovel Richardson, of Missouri, 
to be Judge, United States Customs 
Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration. of 
legislative business. 


SPECIAL SENATORIAL ELECTION IN 
TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make a very brief state- 
ment. I ask the cooperation and in- 
dulgence of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Recently a great deal of advice has 
been given the people of the State of 
Texas on how they should vote. Some of 
it came from the distinguished Presi- 
dent. Then the distinguished Vice Pres- 
ident returned from Africa and expressed 
his opinion. Then the distinguished 
Secretary of Agriculture had some ob- 
servations to make on the subject. 

A somewhat unusual situation exist- 
ed in Texas. There were 18 Democratic 
candidates for the Senate, and 2 Repub- 
lican candidates. I do not know how 
many Democratic candidates there must 
be in order to enable a Republican to 
win, but evidently there must be more 
than 18. The Republican candidate was 
a very fine young man. He was a new, 
fresh face in the politics of our State. 
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He was endorsed by a very popular Pres- 
ident and seconded by a very well known 
Vice President. He succeeded in obtain- 
ing 23 percent of the votes of the people 
of Texas. 

In a few days a very distinguished 
judge will join us as the junior Senator 
from the Lone Star State. Today, one 
of our finest men and most beloved cit- 
izens is prepared to address the Senate 
very briefly and, as is characteristic of 
him, modestly and humbly. 

I believe that I speak for every Member 
of the Senate when I say it is with a deep 
feeling of regret that we say goodbye to 
my distinguished colleague. 

BILL BLAKLEY has only been here for 
a few brief months. But in those few 
brief months he has won for himself 
the respect and affection of everyone 
who has had the good fortune to come in 
contact with him. 

BILL BLAKLEY is one of those men who 
automatically brings to mind the word 
“friend.” I know of many friends of 
BILL BLAKLEY. I know of no enemies. 
It would take a very small-souled man to 
be his enemy. 

He has conducted himself here with 
dignity, integrity, and with a high degree 
of statesmanship. He has approached 
all problems in the sense of which course 
best serves his country. 

We Texans are a very proud people. 
We are proud of everything about the 
State. BILL BLAKLEY is a modest man 
who is not given to publicizing himself 
or to boasting. 

But I am confident that every Texan 
is proud of him. He is one of the best 
ambassadors that we have, and the only 
solace in his departure from the Chamber 
is the fact that he is returning to Texas, 
where he will remain my friend as he 
has been for so many years. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAK- 
LEY] may be recognized for not to ex- 
ceed 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the junior Senator from 
Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 


FAREWELL STATEMENT BY SENA- 
TOR BLAKLEY 


Mr. BLAKLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today with a very sad and heavy heart, 
because of a serious tragedy which be- 
fell my great State and my beloved home 
city of Dallas. It is very difficult for me 
to understand such things. However, 
I believe that once again it has been 
demonstrated that the Master of the 
Universe is not willing to reveal all His 
secrets to the understanding of the 
minds of men. 

I take this opportunity to express my 
personal gratitude to the membership of 
this great body for the treatment I have 
received during my brief tenure here. I 
can say without reservation that there 
has not been a single Member who has 
not been more kindly and more generous 
to me than I deserved. 

More especially, I wish to acknowledge 
with deep appreciation the help that 
came to me from my colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from Texas, the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. JOHNSON], 
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who took my inexperienced hand and 
gave strength to my awkward and falter- 
ing steps, making it possible for me to 
learn more for myself, and to render bet- 
ter service in this important office. 

Had I had more time, perhaps I 
should have asked for an opportunity 
to discuss and to learn the difference be- 
tween the public welfare and the welfare 
state. Perhaps I should also have in- 
quired what the opposition is to the 
greatest prosperity that has ever been 
known by modern civilization. Perhaps 
I should have inquired further and have 
tried to find out, why this prosperity 
needed high and higher interest rates; 
and that in order to achieve all this, the 
greatest and strongest government 
known to man should contribute its full 
strength and integrity to the down- 
grading of its own securities. 

Perhaps I would also have wanted to 
inquire, always earnestly, as to the full 
protection of the rights of the individual 
citizens of our country. 

I should have liked to try to find out 
what is a liberal and what is a conserva- 
tive. Perhaps I should have liked to be 
sure that a liberal is not one who wants 
to give away the lives and liberties and 
fortunes of others, or that a conservative 
is not one who wants to have placed in 
the hands of a few the privileges and 
the property of the many. 

History teaches us that to destroy lib- 
erty is to place in the hands of a limited 
few in Government all the privileges and 
liberties of the many. I believe that in 
our system, which is the most beneficent 
ever known to man, with its three great 
branches of Government, it is the duty of 
the Senate, together with the other great 
legislative body, the House, always to 
protect beyond and above everything else 
the rights and privileges of the people 
against the possibility of a dictatorial 
executive, and against a totalitarian ju- 
dicial oligarchy which would take away 
such sacred privileges as the right of trial 
by jury and the right to meet one’s ac- 
cuser face to face. 

Freedom does not mean a guaranty 
of a full stomach. Strength comes only 
from hard effort, not from idleness and 
paternal endowment. 

Had I remained here, these and many 
other questions and suggestions I would 
probably have brought to the notice of 
my colleagues, But now, kind friends 
and Mr. President, I bid you farewell. 

I shall go back to my boots and saddle, 
to ride toward the western sunset. As I 
do, I shall carry with me forever the 
cherished memory of my tenure here and 
the unfailing faith that so long as this 
great body shall endure the freedom of 
man will prevail. 

May the will of providence be 
with you forever. [Applause, Senators 
rising.] 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I rise 
to say Godspeed to a respected friend, 
the junior Senator from the great State 
of Texas (Mr. BLAKLEY]. 

I have been engaged in political ac- 
tivities from the day I was allowed to 
vote. I have held public office practi- 
cally all my adult life. I had the privi- 
lege of serving as the chief executive of 
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my State for about 6 years before be- 
coming a Member of this very august 
body. 

I have met very many prominent per- 
sons whom I have admired and respected. 
Among them have been Republicans, as 
well as Democrats. I have been a mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party all my life, 
for which I am very happy and very 
proud. 

Within the past few months I have 
been associated, as have the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, with the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas. I did not know him 
before he became a Member of the 
United States Senate. But in the short 
time it has been my privilege to know 
him, I daresay I have had as high re- 
spect, admiration, and affection for him 
as I could have for any man. I have 
had the opportunity to be in his com- 
pany in informal gatherings, and there 
I heard BILL BLAKLEY speak. He speaks 
with a well-informed mind, indeed; but, 
more important, BILL BLAKLEY has never 
uttered a word in my presence unless it 
emanated from his heart. 

For personal reasons he did not choose 
to seek election to this body, a fact which 
I have regretted exceedingly. But be 
that as it may, in the short time BLL 
BLAKLEY has been a Member of the Sen- 
ate, he has been a guiding light to many 
of us who have the good fortune to serve 
in the United States Senate. 

We shall miss him, and miss him 
immensely, but for the short time we 
have had the privilege of being his col- 
league, we shall forever be grateful. 

I bid him Godspeed. With the great- 
est sincerity. I express the fervent hope 
that all his dreams will come true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the very 
appropriate and well-deserved remarks 
made by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] 
concerning our distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BLAKLEY]. Every contact I have had 
with this splendid gentleman has been 
one which has been rewarding to me 
in terms of great human experience. 
He has a keen mind and a big, warm 
heart, and he speaks well of all his as- 
sociates. His words are the words of an 
optimist, the words of a man who has 
faith in the future. It is that kind of 
philosophy which is so desperately 
needed in these trying days. 

I listened most attentively to the re- 
marks of the junior Senator from Texas 
in the Senate today. They were indica- 
tive of the inquisitiveness of his fine 
mind and also of the tenderness and the 
compassionate attitude or spirit of the 
heart and soul. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
know that I speak for my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle in paying respect 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY]. We have all felt 
it was a great privilege to know Senator 
BLAKLEY during the brief time he has 
been a Member of the Senate. I know 
of no person who has been a Member 
of the Senate for so short a time who 
has more favorably impressed his col- 
leagues, not only those on the Democratic 
Side of the aisle but also those on the 
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Republican side of the aisle, with his 
sincerity, his integrity, and his devotion 
to public duty, not only as a Senator 
from the great State of Texas, which he 
has been privileged to represent in part 
during this period of time, but also in 
the broader aspects of the service of all 
Members of this body, namely, as a Sen- 
ator of the United States. 

We shall miss him from these Halls. 
We hope the friendships which have 
been engendered during his service here 
will be continued—as we know they 
will—during the years to come. 

Senator BLAKLEY will always have a 
place of affection in the hearts of all 
those of us who have been privileged 
to know him. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to join the majority leader, 
the minority leader, and all other Mem- 
bers of the Senate in paying my tribute 
and expressing my deep feeling of per- 
sonal loss at the imminent departure of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY], who is about to 
retire from this great body. No other 
man with whom I have had the privi- 
lege of serving has been able to win so 
many friends and such great respect on 
the part of the other Members in so 
short a time. He came here for a brief 
period, beginning in January, and he 
leaves us in April. But his record here, 
particularly his record of service on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, where I have had the great 
privilege of serving with him, has shown 
a most able mind, a discerning heart, 
and great courage and determination to 
try to assist in the passage of legislative 
measures in the interest of all the peo- 
ple and in the interest of strengthening 
our great country, 

Senator BLaktey understands the 
other fellow’s viewpoint. Although he 
may disagree, he still is willing and, in- 
deed, anxious to understand all facets 
and all phases of an issue. 

We shall miss him greatly, because in 
his unwillingness to sit idly by or to 
conduct a holding operation, he has dem- 
onstrated his determination to contri- 
bute to leadership in good government. 

We who live in Oklahoma are distinct- 
ly proud of Senator BLAKLEY; he is an 
unusual Senator in more ways than one. 
In fact, his is the only case in which 
Texas has ever turned to a native son 
of Oklahoma, to bestow upon him the 
great privilege of representing in the 
Senate of the United States the Lone 
Star State. 

As we bid him adieu, I express the 
hope that he will often return, so that 
all his friends in the Senate will be able 
to greet him. 

Mr, KERR. Mr. President, I join my 
distinguished colleague and other Sen- 
ators in a word of affectionate tribute to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr, BLAKLEY]. My deskmate, 
the great junior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr, FREAR], joins me in what I have to 
say. 

Mr. President, our friend, the junior 
Senator from Texas, is a product of the 
great Southwest. He spent most of his 
younger life in the old Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, and then in the State of Okla- 
homa, after that Territory became a 
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part of the State. So he is truly a son 
of the wide prairies and the tall moun- 
tains. To our loss, but to the gain of 
our sister State to the south and west, 
he looked in its direction, and was chal- 
lenged and inspired by the even vaster 
domain of the Lone Star State. He cap- 
tured the vision of the wide open spaces; 
and his character—like the fertile val- 
leys and the rugged mountains—has the 
strength of nature and the appreciation 
and reverence of the Creator of us all. 

Senator BLAKLEY has made a contri- 
bution here. We shall miss him when 
he has gone. We hope his obligations 
and responsibilities will permit him to 
return here very often. We feel that 
probably he is the greatest Texan whom 
Oklahoma has ever produced, and that 
he is one of the finest Members who has 
ever come to this body. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Texas (Mr. BLAK- 
LEY] will soon leave us. I do not know 
when I have met a man who has im- 
pressed me so deeply. He is a man of 
strong character and unimpeachable in- 
tegrity. He is a devoted, dedicated 
American. 

I regret that he is leaving us. He has 
made an indelible impression upon the 
other Members of the Senate, and he 
would make a great Senator to serve his 
State and his Nation for years to come. 

I join my colleagues in expressing my 
deep regret at the departure of the able 
junior Senator from Texas. I wish for 
him Godspeed in all his undertakings in 
the future. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to joint heartily in the expressions of 
respect, confidence, and affection which 
have been voiced by so many of our col- 
leagues relative to our distinguished 
friend, the junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BLAKLEY], whom we regret to see 
leave us today. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should like to associate my- 
self with the remarks which have been 
made regarding the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY]. His farewell re- 
marks on the floor were a classic, and 
will always be a treasured part of the 
RECORD, so far as I am concerned. 

I may say to him that in recent years 


the greatest flow of population into 


South Dakota has come from Texas. 
Texans feel very much at home in South 
Dakota. In speaking for myself, I can 
say to the junior Senator from Texas 
that I am sure he will feel very much 
at home if he comes to southwest South 
Dakota. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying my trib- 
ute and respects to the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY]. 

It has been my honor to serve with 


him on the Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce Committee, where he has served 
with distinction and honor, not only on 
behalf of the State of Texas, but in the 
interests of the United States. 

Those who have served with him will 
regret his leaving, and we wish him 
health and happiness as he goes back to 
his State of Texas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, I 
join and associate myself with my col- 
leagues who have spoken in praise of our 
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distinguished friend, the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY]. It was with 
deep regret that I learned he was leav- 
ing the Senate. When he came to the 
Senate he was assigned to the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, of which I 
happen to be chairman. I had looked 
forward with hope and expectation to 
his having a long and distinguished ca- 
reer in the Senate. He has had a dis- 
tinguished career, Mr. President, but it 
has been entirely too brief. 

I should like to make only this obser- 
vation. When he became a member of 
the Government Operations Committee, 
he immediately took a keen interest in 
the affairs of that committee. I wish 
to say for the record that his contribu- 
tion to the work of the committee and 
to its functions and deliberations have 
been limited only by the brevity of his 
service. 

We shall miss him. I think the Sen- 
ate is sustaining a loSs because of his 
departure. It was with deep regret that 
I learned it was not his purpose to con- 
tinue his service here, but that, by choice, 
he would depart from the Senate. 

I can only say that I hope, wherever 
he goes, the blessings of our Lord and 
happiness will attend him and his loved 
ones. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in the Senate 
in expressing regret at the leaving of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Texas. 
I was particularly impressed, as I have 
been impressed before, with his stand 
relative to the dangers to our freedom 
that exist teday. I think he reflects the 
thinking of the entire West, and of the 
majority of the people of the United 
States. 

When he points out the inherent dan- 
gers in a big, centralized Government, 
when he reminds the Senate that the end 
result of the road down which we have 
been traveling is dictatorship, I am not 
surprised he holds those views, because 
he comes from a State and from a section 
of the country that is young, that still 
knows what the fight for freedom is. 

I wish the junior Senator from Texas 
every good thing in the world as he re- 
turns to his glorious State. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in the tributes paid today to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr, BLAKLEY], to thank him for his 
many personal courtesies, and to wish 
him good luck and Godspeed in the years 
ahead, 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by my colleagues with reference to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY]. During the short 
time I have had the privilege of knowing 
him, I have been deeply impressed by 
his judicial and diligent approach to all 
‘legislative problems. He has demon- 
strated to the Senate a conscientious 
approach to all the questions we have 
had to consider. He is a high type of 
public servant. I express the hope that 
he may continue to take an active in- 
terest in public affairs. We need more 
public servants like the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas. 

Mr, CHAVEZ, Mr. President, as an 
employee of the Senate and as a Mem- 
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ber of the body, I have known many 
Texans, from the days of good old Tom 
Connally, of Morris Sheppard, and other 
distinguished Senators from that State; 
but in my opinion there has never yet 
been a Senator who better represented 
the United States of America or Texas 
than the outstanding Texan who is at 
the moment the junior Senator from 
Texas. 

I wish to join with the membership of 
this body in expressing a deep regret that 
the decision of the junior Senator from 
Texas did not make it possible for him to 
continue as a Member of the Senate. I 
know his successor very well, and I be- 
lieve I know Texas as well as any other 
Member of this body, but the Senate 
would have been possibly in better shape 
if the junior Senator from Texas had 
continued his service here, although, of 
course, I think his successor will make a 
great Senator as Texans always do. 

I appreciate the junior Senator from 
Texas not only as an American and as a 
‘Texan, but because he happens, in a way, 
to be one of my constituents. Many 
years ago Willa Cather wrote a beautiful 
novel called Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop. This was a story about Arch- 
bishop Lamy, the first Catholic arch- 
bishop under American rule in America 
of the Archdiocese of Santa Fe. It has 
come about, through good American ef- 
fort and sincere purpose, that the Sena- 
tor owns the Lamy land grant in my 
State. So I consider him one of New 
Mexico’s taxpayers and one of its lead- 
ing citizens. I wish him the best of luck. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
share the thoughts expressed by so many 
colleagues as to the early retirement of 
the very charming and able junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY]. 

I had the privilege soon after he be- 
came a Member of the Senate of having 
breakfast with him, as a guest of one of 
the leading bankers of Texas, who told 
me, “Here is a man after your own 
heart.” I found that to be true. 

On numerous occasions I have ex- 
pressed to the junior Senator from Texas 
my regret that he was not going to serve 
out the entire term of former Senator 
Daniel, rather than only 3 months. 

Mr. President, I am about to make 
some remarks concerning Magna Carta, 
taxation, and control of the purse, 
which I am sure the junior Senator from 
Texas will endorse. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay my tribute to the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] and 
to express my great regret that he is 
leaving the Senate. 

As is the case with other Senators, the 
chief pleasure and gratification I derive 
from being a Member of the Senate 
comes from my association with my col- 
leagues. I know of no Member of the 
Senate, in my 24 years’ service, who has 
made a finer impression upon me, or for 
whom I have formed a greater or more 
lasting friendship, than the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas. He is a great ambas- 
sador.from a great State. When he 
returns to his beloved Texas, he will 
carry with him the memory that all of 
his colleagues in the Senate, on both sides 
of the aisle, have for him the greatest 
affection and the highest respect. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would be remiss to my own sense of pro- 
priety if I failed to join my many col- 
leagues who this afternoon have, while 
speaking on the floor, voiced their deep 
regret over the fact that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BLAKLEY] will soon be leaving the Senate. 

In the short period during which I 
have been privileged to know him, I have 
found him to be a man of great under- 
standing, tolerance, tact, and ability. 

I certainly hope he is aware of the 
fact that the floor of the Senate will be 
open to him at all times. I know that 
I speak for all the membership of this 
body—for all Senators on both sides of 
the aisle—when I say that all of us hope 
he will not forget that fact, and that on 
occasion he will return and will visit with 
us. We shall appreciate having his ad- 
vice and counsel, because since’ he has 
been with us, we have come to love and 
to admire him. 

We certainly wish him the best of 
everything, in the years ahead; and we 
know that his influence will be for good, 
not only in his home State of Texas, but 
throughout the United States and the 
free world. 

Mr. President, it has been good to know 
the junior Senator from Texas, Senator 
WILLIAM BLAKLEY. It is going to be good 
to know that he will come back and will 
visit us occasionally, so that we can get 
together and can discuss problems of 
mutual interest, and can benefit thereby. 
He is a gentleman in the finest sense of 
the word and he has, in the Texas tradi- 
tion, been a great credit to his State and 
Nation. The Senate is a better body be- 
cause of men like Senator BLAKLEY. 
When he leaves us, he and his charming 
wife will have left their imprint on all 
of us and it will be a mark of our indi- 
vidual and collective admiration, affec- 
tion, and respect for these two great 
Americans 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
perhaps the most precious compensation 
we receive as Senators is the opportunity 
to serve our fellow men. But I think the 


develop between and among those of us 
who serve in the Senate. Many of them 
are most remarkable friendships, Mr. 
President. We see men of great differ- 
ences in political ideology and back- 
ground form the closest of friendships 
in the Senate. 

When the junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BLAkLEY ] first came to the Senate, 
it was my privilege to have him sit next 
to me, as my seatmate, for some time 
after he arrived. I am sure he will share 
this expression, when I say that a friend- 
ship did develop between us—a friend- 
ship which I shall always prize highly. 
In fact, Mr. President, so far as I am 
concerned, that friendship added to my 
treasure of friendships, and I feel that 
really it has helped make me a true 
millionaire in the sense of real values. 

As the junior Senator from Texas re- 
turns to Texas, I wish to say to him that 
I sincerely hope this will be but the be- 
ginning of a great career of public serv- 
ice for him, because I hope that his ex- 
perience with us has demonstrated to 
him that, after all, no longer can he 
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consider himself a private citizen, but 
that his obligations now to the people of 
Texas, based upon his experiences here, 
are such that they own him truly. So it 
is that I hope that in the not too distant 
future I shall read of his intention to 
continue in some phase of further pub- 
lic service. 

In closing my brief remarks of respect 
to my friend, the junior Senator from 
Texas, I would simply refer to one of the 
most beautiful philosophical poems of 
Kipling, when he was seeking to advise 
young men how they could become men. 
I think Kipling very well described the 
junior Senator from Texas—who is a 
great man—when he said: 

If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 8 

Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common 
touch. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
should like to pay my respects to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, WILLIAM A. BLAK- 
LEY, who is soon to leave the Senate. I 
have had the honor, the pleasure, and 
the privilege of sitting on his right for 
6 or 8 weeks. During that period of 
time I have come to know him well, and 
to come to know him well is to love him 
and to respect him. 

He is a man who has accumulated con- 
siderable of the world’s goods, but he 
did so by hard work, by energy, by thrift, 
and by his intellect. Despite the fact 
that he has accumulated a good deal of 
the world’s goods, he still is a man of 
great humility, who retains the common 
touch. 

I shall hate to see him go. I join with 
every other Member of the Senate on 
both sides of the aisle in wishing him 
Godspeed in all future endeavors. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to add my voice to the chorus of sincere 
commendations to the retiring junior 
Senator from Téxas [Mr. BLAKLEY], who 
today has made his valedictory speech 
to the Senate. In the all too short time 
he has been here, he has made a splendid 
contribution to the United States Sen- 
ate. This contribution was due primar- 
ily to his deep and genuine interest in 
humanity, his sincerity, and his sincere 
belief in the basic principles upon which 
our Nation is founded. 

He quickly gained the utmost respect 
and confidence of all his colleagues. His 
influence and his activity have made 
themselves felt in a most constructive 
manner and in many directions. 

It is men of the mold of WILLIAM 
BLAKLEY who are needed in the United 
States Senate, and who go to make up 
the strength and character of our great 
Nation. 

As he returns to Texas, not only does 
he carry the good wishes of all of his 
colleagues, but he carries with him their 
utmost confidence and esteem. He 
leaves with the Senate not only pleasant 
memories of his sojourn with us, but the 
very strong and abiding appreciation 
for his character and integrity, and his 
abounding faith in his Government, his 
neighbor, and his God. 

Mrs. Stennis joins with me in this ex- 
pression of fond good wishes, apprecia- 
tion and esteem to Mrs. Blakley and 
Senator BLAKLEy as they head toward 
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their native State, where we all wish for 
them a continued rich and full life of 
well deserved satisfactions and happi- 
ness. 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, because I was occupying 
the chair for a good deal of the time dur- 
ing the deserved tributes to the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY], I 
was therefore precluded from participat- 


ing. 

I should like at this time to join in 
the praise which has been so justly be- 
stowed upon our colleague. I also should 
like to add, both for Mrs. Neuberger and 
myself, our fond good wishes to Mrs. 
Blakley, whose very gracious and charm- 
ing presence in the Capital has meant so 
much to all of us. 

I wish for Senator and Mrs. Blakley all 
possible success, good fortune, and 
health in all the years ahead. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I hope the Senator from 
Oregon will permit me to join whole- 
heartedly in the remarks he has made 
about the distingiushed junior Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since the Senate has met today 
following an adjournment, under the 
rule, there will be the usual morning 
hour for the transaction of routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATIONS OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on overobligations of appropriations 
within that Department (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC Law 472, AS AMENDED, 
RELATING TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A letter from the Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend Public Law 
472, 81st Congress, as amended, entitled “An 
act to promote the national defense and to 
contribute to more effective aeronautical re- 
search by authorizing professional personnel 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics to attend accredited graduate 
schools for research and study” (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FLOOD INSURANCE ACT 
oF 1956, RELATING TO LOAN CONTRACTS 

A letter from the Administrator, Housing 

and Home Finance Agency, Washington, 

D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 


lation to amend the Federal Flood Insurance 
Act of 1956 to remove authority for loan con- 


tracts (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT oF 1930, RELATING 
TO UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP IN PROPOSED 
ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect 
to the administration of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF REORGANIZATION AcT oF 1949, 
AS AMENDED 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS AcT OF 
1938, RELATING TO LIMITATION ON CERTAIN 
SERVICES 
A letter from the Chairman, Civil Aero- 

nautics Board, Washington, D. C., transmit- 

ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, to authorize the Civil Aeronautics 

Board to include in certificates of public 

convenience and necessity limitations on the 

type and extent of service authorized, and 
for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce. 


Cou. JOSEPH T. CLEMENT AND Bric. GEN. 
WALDO CHARLES POTTER 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the relief of Col. Joseph T. Clement, 
United States Army, retired, and Brig. Gen. 
Waldo Charles Potter, United States Army, 
retired (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE ENEMY AND 
Wan CLAIMS ACTS 


A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
and the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE, 
RELATING TO SUITS AGAINST CERTAIN FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 28, entitled “Judiciary and 
Judicial Procedure,” of the United States 
Code to provide for the defense of suits 
against Federal employees arising out of 
their operation of motor vehicles in the 
scope of their employment, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
CLARIFICATION OF LAW RELATING TO CERTAIN 

CARDS AND LETTERS 

A letter from the Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to clarify the law relating to the ac- 
ceptance of business reply cards and letters 
in business reply envelopes, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, 

REPORT oF NATIONAL SOCIETY OF DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

A letter from the Secretary, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the National So- 
ciety of the Daughters of the American Rey- 
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olution, for the year ended April 1, 1956 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 9 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to allow the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act to expire on June 30, 1958, 
so that the regulation of foreign trade 
and the laying of tariffs and import fees 
will immediately vest In Congress as the 
Constitution requires and thereby stop the 
lowering of the American standard of liv- 
ing by the importation of foreign-made 
goods 
“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 

Nevada is aware of the fact that the selec- 

tive so-called free trade policy, adopted by 

the State Department of the United States 
under the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934, is lowering the American 
living standard through the lowering of 
wages and is causing unemployment and 

a subsequent decline of the demand for min- 

erals, agricultural products and other com- 

modities produced in the State of Nevada; 
and 

“Whereas the indiscriminate lowering of 
import fees and tariffs, without regard to 
the differential between the costs of pro- 

duction due largely to the difference in liv- 

ing standards of this Nation and foreign 

competitive nations, has a demoralizing ef- 
fect on the mining and agricultural mar- 
kets of this country and thereby causes 
unemployment and loss of labor; and 
“Whereas the State of Nevada is in a 
particularly vulnerable position in attempt- 
ing to compete with foreign sweatshop labor 
because the products produced in Nevada, 
such as livestock, wool, tungsten, lead, zinc, 
copper, magnesite, chemicals, manganese, 
mercury, silicon, and many others, are read- 
ily importable at a lower cost from sources 
outside of this country under the so-called 

Reciprocal Trade Act, all to the great detri- 

ment and economic hardship of this State; 

and 
“Whereas many mining companies in the 

State of Nevada are practically shut down 

and almost all of the zinc miners are out 

of work and the cattle industry is being 
endangered because our ranchers cannot 
compete with the importation of hides, beef, 
or live cattle from Argentina or Mexico; and 

“Whereas the haphazard lowering of the 
floor under wages and investments repre- 
sented by the tariffs and import fees destroys 

American workingmen and shifts their jobs 

to foreign soil; and, as a result, many of our 

mines, mills, and factories have been closed 
and our farm production saved only by sub- 
sidies; and 

“Whereas those industries which depend 
upon the power of Hoover Dam and Davis 

Dam are in danger because similar products 

are being imported at a price less than pro- 

duction costs in this State; and 

“Whereas the Nevada wool industry has 
found it impossible to compete with the 
importation of wool from Australia, New 

Zealand, and elsewhere; and, for the first 

time, the wool industry of Nevada is only 

being saved from destruction by the use of 
subsidies; and 

“Whereas it is essential to the protection 
of the American standard of living that world 
trade should only be on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition and based on 
the principle that foreign products produced 
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by underpaid labor should not be admitted 
to this country on terms which endanger the 
living standard of our workers, farmers, and 
miners; and 

“Whereas article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States requires that 
Congress should lay duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, and regulate foreign commerce, but 
the Congress of the United States has abro- 
gated its constitutional duties by virtue of 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 by trans- 
Terring the duty of fixing tariffs to the execu- 
tive department of the Government which 
has, in turn, carried out policies inconsistent 
with the welfare of American agriculture, 
industry, and commerce; and 

“Whereas the free-trade policies fostered 
by the State Department under the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act have resulted in our 
dependence upon foreign nations across one 
or both major oceans for many of the mate- 
rials and minerals which we would need to 
fight a war and to prepare our own defense 
and thus stifled the initiative to explore, 
develop, and produce such needed materials 
in our own country; and after having become 
dependent on foreign sources for critical ma- 
terials the foreign countries have been able 
to cause us great embarrassment by manip- 
ulation of export permits and fees so that 
we must bow to their demands and submit 
to international blackmail; and 

“Whereas the United States has in the last 
several decades only been able to prosper 
because of war or the threat of war and 
under this cover of war the industrially in- 
experienced State Department has been 
wrecking the national economy by the sim- 
ple expedient of tampering with tariff and 
import fees so as to open the door to foreign 
commodities, which in turn prevents the 
flow of venture capital into the business 
stream of the Nation even in time of emer- 
gency since investors know that when the 
emergency is over their investment will be 
destroyed through foreign sweatshop labor 
competition; and 

“Whereas it is mandatory to the future 
economical growth and development of this 
country, and Nevada in particular, that the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act be allowed to 
expire on June 30, 1958, so that Congress can 
immediately recover its constitutional re- 
sponsibility to regulate foreign trade through 
the adjustment of tariffs and import fees, and 
with such an expiration of the act the so- 
called trade agreements already made and 
in effect will in no way be affected but will 
continue in effect for their full terms: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Leg- 
islature of the State of Nevada most respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to stop the dreadful deterrent to 
American economic well-being and the low- 
ering of our standard of living and that it 
return to its traditional and constitutional 
method of fixing tariffs based on the prin- 
ciple of protecting American industry, agri- 
culture, and commerce by allowing the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act to expire by its own 
force and limitation on June 30, 1958; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That until the expiration of the 
agreement, the Department of State should 
exercise its powers in fixing tariffs only in ac- 
cordance with the traditional principles of 
American policy as set forth in this resolu- 
tion until such time as the responsibility for 
regulating foreign commerce be vested where 
it belongs, in the Congress of the United 
States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States after June 30, 1958, should set up a 
fiexible import fee which would be based 
upon fair and reasonable competition ad- 
ministered by a reorganized and experienced 
tariff commission functioning much in the 
same manner as the long-established Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission so that the mar- 
ket for foreign goods in this country would 
be based on a fair and reasonable competition 
with our own agricultural, industrial, and 
mining production; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
duly certified by the secretary of state of the 
State of Nevada, be promptly transmitted by 
him to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, and the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Commerce, and to the United 
States Senators and Congressman from 
Nevada. 
“Adopted by the sy ei March 12, 1957. 
‘Rex BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
nent by the assembly, February 28, 
“Wm. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“C. O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
‘CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 18 
“Resolution memorializing Congress to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds to stimulate the 
production of certain critical minerals, 
metals, and materials indispensable in the 
construction of jet engines 
“Whereas the mining industry of Nevada 
is of great importance to the economic wel- 
fare of this State (as it is to many other 
States); and 
“Whereas with the unsettled conditions 
existing throughout the entire world it is 
prudent and wise that our country, the 
United States of America, continue its pro- 
gram of preparedness; and 
“Whereas bills have been introduced and 
are now pending in both Houses of the Con- 
gress, providing for a strong, long-range do- 
mestic minerals program out of which there 
should come congressional legislation carry- 
ing a sufficient appropriation to carry out a 
well- balanced program which will add to the 
Preparedness program and stimulate the 
mining industry in the United States in the 
production of the critical metals, minerals, 
and materials, including antimony, asbestos, 
beryllium, chromite, cobalt, columbium, tan- 
talum, fluorspar, iron, lead, manganese, mica, 
molybdenum, nickel, titanium, tungsten, 
vanadium, uranium, and zinc, all being used 
in the production of jet engines: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Congress 
of the United States be memorialized to 
effect a long-range national domestic min- 
erals program; and be it further 
Resolved, That certified copies of this res- 
olution be transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the President of the United States, to 
the Presiding Officer of the United States Sen- 
ate, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each of the United States 
Senators and the Representatives in Congress 
from Nevada. 
“Adopted by the senate March 11, 1957. 
“REX BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“H. E. ROWNTREE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Adopted by the assembly March 15, 1957. 
Wr. D. SWACKHAMER, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
.O. BASTIAN, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary; 


“Senate Joint Resolution 10 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress 
of the United States of America to pro- 
pose an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relative to the balanc- 
ing of the budget 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of New Mexico— 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States of America be, and it hereby 
is, requested to propose an article in the 
following form, or substantially so, as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“ ‘ARTICLE— 

“‘SecTion 1. On or before the 15th day 
after the beginning of each regular session 
of the Congress, the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress a budget which shall 
set forth his estimates of the receipts of the 
Government, other than trust funds, during 
the ensuing fiscal year under the laws then 
existing and his recommendations with re- 
spect to expenditures to be made from funds 
other than trust funds during such ensuing 
fiscal year, which shall not exceed such esti- 
mate of receipts. If the Congress shall au- 
thorize expenditures to be made during such 
ensuing fiscal year in excess of such esti- 
mated receipts, it shall not adjourn for more 
than 3 days at a time until action has been 
taken necessary to balance the budget for 
such ensuing fiscal year. In case of war or 
other grave national emergency, if the Presi- 
dent shall so recommend, the Congress by a 
vote of three-fourths of all the Members of 
each House may suspend the foregoing pro- 
visions for balancing the budget for periods, 
either successive or otherwise, not exceeding 
1 year each. 

“Sec, 2. This article shall take effect on 
the first day of the calendar year next fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress.’ 

“Sec. 2. That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, requested to pro- 
vide as the mode of ratification that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States. 

“Sec. 3. That the secretary of the State of 
New Mexico be, and he hereby is, directed to 
send a duly certified copy of this resolution 
to the Senate of the United States and one 
to the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States and one copy to 
the secretary of state of each of the other 
States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 7 
“To the Honorable President of the United 
States; Secretary of State; Secretary of 
Commerce; Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; and the President of 
the Senate: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 23d session assembled, 
respectfully represents that— 

“Whereas under present United States 
policy, foreign imports of fillets, fish, and 
fish products have increased manifold in 
the last 5 years; and 

“Whereas the foreign producers of fish 
products have a competitive market advan- 
tage over similar Alaska-produced fish prod- 
ucts due to the exceedingly low cost of labor 
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prevailing in the foreign countries exporting 
said products; and 

“Whereas the resulting competition on the 
American market for these and Alaska- pro- 
duced fish products is unfair and injurious 
to the marketing of the Alaska fish and fish 
products; and 

“Whereas these same foreign producers of 
fish products are obtaining a substantial por- 
tion of their catch as a result of pelagic fish- 
ing; and 

“Whereas the concentrated and extensive 
fishing by these foreign producers are tend- 
ing to destroy salmon and other fish of Alaska 
stock and origin; and 

“Whereas it is in the interests of the 
United States and Alaska that the develop- 
ment and preservation of the Alaska fishing 
industry be maintained. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist respect- 
fully prays that immediate and appropriate 
steps be taken to restrict the importation 
of foreign caught and processed fish and 
that more stringent international regulations 
of pelagic fishing be promulgated. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the senate March 14, 1957. 

“Victor C. RIVERS, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house March 21, 1957. 
“RICHARD J. GREUEL, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“Dotores D. Goan, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 5 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; the Hon- 
orable Frederick A. Seaton, Secretary of 
the Interior; the Honorable James Mur- 
ray, Chairman of the Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee of the United 
States Senate; the Honorable Clair 
Engle, Chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives; to the Honorable E. L. 
Bartlett, Delegate to Congress from 
Alaska; and to the United States Con- 
gress: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 23d session assembled, 
respectfully represents that— 

“Whereas Alaska badly needs basic indus- 
try for a sound economy, and Alaska’s future 
prosperity will be dependent primarily on 
mining, lumbering, and fishing; and 

“Whereas lands to the extent of approxi- 
mately one-third of Alaska's total acreage 
have been withdrawn from mineral and 
other types of entry, and these withdrawals 
are one of the factors retarding the indus- 
trial development of Alaska; and 

“Whereas there is currently proposed by 
the United States Forest Service a Tracy 
Arm-Fords Terror Wilderness Area in Alaska, 
which area is promising for future mineral 
developments; and 

“Whereas there are now a number of simi- 
lar bills pending in Congress which have as 
their purpose the establishment of a Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System, the 
creation of which as proposed in the bills 
would ultimately result in great additional 
areas of Alaska being withdrawn from indus- 
trial development, even though not neces- 
sarily closed to mineral prospecting; and 

“Whereas among these similar bills one 
H. R. 361 by Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, H. R. 
500 by Mr. Sartor, of Pennsylvania, and 
several others; 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska re- 
spectfully requests that no more wilderness 
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areas or other withdrawals be made of known 
mineralized sections of Alaska which would 
place these lands within the scope of such 
proposed National Wilderness Preservation 
System. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going constitutes a full, true, and correct 
copy of Senate Joint Memorial 5 as passed 
by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Territory of Alaska. 

“KATHERINE A. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the city council 
of the city of Chicago, Ill., relating to long- 
term low-interest mortgages; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The petition of Ethel Harper, of New York, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to provide humane slaughter of livestock and 
poultry; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The petition of Mrs. Ross deMontigny, of 
Wescoesville, Pa., relating to public health; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

A joint resolution of the legislature of 
the State of New Mexico; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“House Joint Memorial 8 


“A joint memorial memorializing the con- 
gressional delegation of New Mexico and 
Arizona to exert their efforts on behalf 
of the establishment and construction of 
a flood control and irrigation dam on the 
Gila River at the proposed Conner Dam 
site at Red Rock, N. Mex. 

“Whereas the establishment and construc- 
tion of a flood control and irrigation dam 
at the Conner Dam site on the Gila River, 
southwestern New Mexico would serve a mul- 
tifold purpose; and 

“Whereas the establishment and construc- 
tion of the proposed dam would prevent the 
reoccurrence of floods such as those of 1941 
and 1949 that seriously damaged areas of 
Red Rock, N. Mex., Virden, N. Mex., Duncan, 
Ariz., and many acres of valuable farm land 
along the banks of the Gila River; and 

“Whereas the controlled irrigation of such 
areas would be of untold benefit as the Gila 
River in such areas, practically dries up dur- 
ing the late summer months when the water 
is needed the most; and 

“Whereas if the dam is constructed at the 
proposed site on the Gila River, known as 
the Conner Dam site, the costs would be 
relatively small due to the height of the 
rock walls bounding the river and the 
narrowness of the river canyon at this 
point; and 

“Whereas if the dam is constructed at the 
proposed site, the people of the State of 
Arizona will cooperate with and welcome 
such construction as it will be of untold 
value to many of their citizens: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the congressional dele- 
gation of New Mexico and Arizona be hereby 
memorialized earnestly to exert their efforts 
on behalf of the establishment and construc- 
tion of a flood control dam at the Conner 
Dam site on the Gila River at Red Rock, 
N. Mex.; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted to each Member of the con- 
gressional delegation of New Mexico and 
Arizona, 

“Donatp D. HALLAM, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“FLO 


YD Cross, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives, 
“Jor M. Montoya, 
“President, Senate. 
“GRACE MCAFEE, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“EDWIN L. MECHEM, 
“Governor, State of New Mexico.” 
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LONG-RANGE MINERALS 
GRAM—JOINT RESOLUTION 
IDAHO LEGISLATURE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I shall 
address myself for a few moments today 
to the subject of the long-promised, but 
not delivered, long-range minerals pro- 
gram. 

Recently the legislature of my home 
State of Idaho memorialized the Con- 
gress on this subject, urging that recom- 
mendations of the Conference of West- 
ern Governors for the adoption and ex- 
ecution of such a policy be made effec- 
tive. But how, I ask you, Mr. President, 
can the Congress take action, when the 
Department of the Interior continues 
to delay submitting a program to the 
Congress? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
time is rapidly approaching when Mem- 
bers of Congress must, if we are not to 
permit the minerals industry of this Na- 
tion to wither on the vine, draft and 
introduce appropriate legislation to sus- 
tain this important segment of the na- 
tional economy. 

For 3 long years the Congress has been 
waiting for a report and recommenda- 
tions from the Department of the Inte- 
rior in this matter, and during that pe- 
riod of time the Office of Minerals Mo- 
bilization, created for the announced 
purpose of drafting a long-range min- 
erals program, has been costing the tax- 
payers some $300,000 a year, and the re- 
sults have been nil. 

The time is at hand for this agency 
either to deliver the goods, or for Con- 
gress to abolish it. 

The minerals industry of this Nation is 
too important to too many people—in 
fact ours is a metals economy—for any 
governmental agency to sit on its hands 
while the industry slowly perishes, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorial of the Idaho 
State Legislature, to which I have here- 
tofore referred, and which I now send 
to the desk, be included in the RECORD 
immediately following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and, under the rule, ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House Joint Memorial 6 
A joint memorial to the honorable Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 

States in Congress assembied 

We, your memorialists, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Idaho, as assem- 
bled in its 34th session, the Senate concur- 
ring, respectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas the Western Governors Mineral 
Policies Conference, meeting at Sacramento, 
Calif., on November 7 and 8, 1955, and the 
Western Governors Advisory Council, pro- 
duced certain recommendations for the de- 
velopment of a national mineral policy; and 

Whereas these recommendations were 
subsequently adopted by the Conference of 
Western Governors; and 

Whereas it is the considered opinion of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho that the 
adoption and execution of said policy is nec- 
essary if the mineral industry of the West 
is to survive and develop in accordance with 
the Nation’s needs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 34th session of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho (the Senate concurring there- 
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in), That the Congress of the United States 
be, and is hereby, memoralized as follows: 

First. Gold: To restore gold to the free 
channels of commerce. 

Second. Silver: That the practice of ten- 
dering newly-mined silver to the Treasury 
Department for coinage be continued, and 
that the sale of Government-owned silver at 
less than its coinage value of $1.2929 per troy 
ounce be prohibited. 

Third. Lead and zinc: That an excise tax 
of 2 cents per pound be established on im- 
ports of zinc and lead to take effect whenever 
the price of zinc falls below 14 cents, East 
St. Louis, and the price of lead to 16 cents, 
New York; that stockpiling of lead and zinc 
be continued. 

Fourth. Copper: That the present excise 
tax on imported copper be maintained. 

Fifth. Molybdenum: That the national 
stockpile program on molybdenum concen- 
trates be continued until maximum emer- 
gency defense requirements are met. 

Sixth. Fluorspar: That the fluorspar in- 
dustry be afforded tariff protection and/or 
restriction of fluorspar imports sufficient to 
permit its survival. 

Seventh. Uranium-vanadium: That the 
Atomic Energy Commission maintain an 
adequate purchase program and to prepare 
for transition to industrial requirements, 
and that maximum information be made 
available to the industry for effective future 
planning, and facilitate and plan continuity 
of studies of problems of the industry re- 
lated to the marketing of uranium ores. 

Eighth. Rare earths, thorium and cobalt: 
That a tariff be placed on foreign monazite, 
rare earth compounds and cobalt which is 
sufficiently high to permit domestic produc- 
ers to survive, and that the Atomic Energy 
Commission establish a purchase program 
for thorium. 

Ninth. Quicksilver: That the present pur- 
chases by the General Services Administra- 
tion be continued after December 31, 1957, 
or other adequate steps taken to protect the 
industry. 

Tenth. Tungsten: That an adequate tariff 
be established and the present purchase pro- 
gram be continued. 

Eleventh. Antimony: That a minimum 
tariff be established on antimony ore and 
concentrates at not less than 15 cents per 
pound of contained antimony; and on anti- 
mony smelter products at not less than 30 
cents per pound of contained antimony. 

That if it is not possible to obtain such 
tariffs then a tariff of 6 cents per pound on 
contained antimony metal in imported anti- 
mony metal, ores or concentrates should be 
established. The proceeds of this tariff must 
be distributed to the producers of primary 
antimony, produced and sold within the 
United States, in proportion to their pro- 
duction, 

LANDS 


That the practice of duplicating the 
withdrawal of huge tracts of lands in the 
Western States for military purposes be dis- 
continued, and that no further withdrawals 
be made until public hearings are held. 


TAXES 


That a system of taxation be developed 
that will encourage development of the 
mineral resources of the States; be it further 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Idaho (the Senate con- 
curring), that this legislature recommends 
to the executive and legislative branches of 
the United States of America the favorable 
consideration of the national mineral policy 
as formulated by the Conference of Western 
Governors acting through the Western Gov- 
ernors Mineral Policies Conference; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the State of Idaho be authorized, and is 
hereby directed, to forward certified copies 
of this memorial to the President of the 
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United States, Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Interior, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives representing the 
State of Idaho in the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Honorable Robert E. 
Smylie, Governor of the State of Idaho; the 
Honorable Ernest W. McFarland, Governor 
of the State of Arizona; the Honorable Good- 
win J. Knight, Governor of the State of ali- 
fornia; the Honorable Stephan L. R. Mc- 
Nichols, Governor of the State of Colorado; 
the Honorable Hugo Aronson, Governor of 
the State of Montana; the Honorable Charles 
H. Russell, Governor of the State of Nevada; 
the Honorable John E. Davis, Governor of the 
State of North Dakota; the Honorable Robert 
D. Holmes, Governor of the State of Oregon; 
the Honorable George D. Clyde, Governor 
of the State of Utah; the Honorable Albert 
D. Rosellini, Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington; and the Honorable Milward L. Simp- 
son, Governor of the State of Wyoming. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF TENNESSEE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee which was signed by 
the Governor of Tennessee. It is a me- 
morial to the late Representative Percy 
Priest. Representative Priest was a 
fine Congressman, a good friend, and 
selfless public servant, and I think it 
especially fitting that this tribute should 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 22 
Memorial 


Whereas on the morning of October 12, 
1956, there were tears in the eyes and a 
quiver in the voice of the Honorable Zeke 
W. Johnson, Jr., Sergeant at Arms in the 
United States House of Representatives as 
he called the Capitol Police Corps together 
and solemnly announced, “Lower the flag 
to half staff, Percy Priest is dead”; and 

Whereas on that same morning, the citi- 
zens of Nashville and Davidson County, 
Tenn., on the way to their chosen work, 
observed that flags at Federal, State, county, 
and city public buildings were flying at half 
staff, and later found out that said flags 
were flying at half staff out of respect to 
Representative Percy Priest, whom Almighty 
God in His infinite wisdom had seen fit to 
call home from these earthly portals at 2:15 
a. m. on this morning; and 

Whereas the entire populace of the State 
of Tennessee, as a result, became cognizant 
of the fact that not only had they lost a 
good and faithful servant, but that each 
individual citizen in his own peculiar rights 
had lost a true and devoted friend; and 

Whereas only a short time back, and on 
December 14, 1954, Representative Priest was 
invited by the Nashville Civitan Club to 
deliver a speech, but upon his arrival was 
precluded from this task due to the fact that 
it was the purpose of this club to instead 
honor the said Percy Priest and as he sat 
for an hour, between smiles and tears, his 
life moved before him, with scores of old 
friends and neighbors crowding by to remind 
him that said life had been an unselfish 
one and full of human warmth and Christi- 
anity; and 

Whereas on December 16, 1954, only 2 days 
after this tribute by the Civitan Club, and 
almost 2 years prior to the death of the 
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Honorable Percy Priest, an editorial ap- 

in the December 16, 1954 edition of 
the Nashville Tennessean, which editorial 
is so appropriate it is thought that same 
should be reproduced in part for the benefit 
of this general assembly, and which is as 
follows: 

“Perhaps it is enough to say that the life 
which passed in review before him—his own 
‘life—has been a good one from its early years 
to the rewarding maturity. It has been a 
good and unselfish life, savored with genuine 
humility; but there has also been an un- 
wavering courage to stand for that which 
is right when the example of spiritual 
strength was most needed. 

“The qualities which made Percy Priest a 
good schoolteacher, and later an able news- 
paperman, have served him well as a maker 
of laws in the Nation’s Capitol. The friends 
of old, he has maintained, and always he 
has gone on to win new ones. In the face of 
national emergencies he has shouldered 
heavy responsibilities and worked with dili- 
gence and patriotism for his country’s wel- 
fare. 

“One of the finest things he has done is 
to set a standard official conduct which, if 
taken as a guide by all, would do away with 
the need of a revised code of ethics in the 
conduct of congressional business. 

“For many years, Percy Priest has been a 
member of the Nashville Civitan Club, and 
it was fitting that these associates should 
honor him so appropriately by turning back 
the pages of his life to reveal not only ‘the 
things I might have done,’ but the things 
indelibly written to the credit of the hon- 
ored guest and associate. For all, it was a 
happy occasion.” 

Whereas Mr. Priest was a native Tennes- 
sean, having been born at Carters Creek in 
Maury County, on April 1, 1900, son of the 
late George M. and Harriet Hastings Priest; 
and 

Whereas he attended Maury County Public 
Schools and Central High School at Columbia, 
then Middle Tennessee State College, and la- 
ter the University of Tennessee, and Peabody 
College; and 

Whereas as a student, he was deeply in- 
terested in oratory, debates, dramatics and 
history, all of which were to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to his career; and 

Whereas in his youth, he knew the rigors 
of farm and country life, and often rode 
horseback the 15 miles between his farm 
home and the high school at Columbia, and 
other times hitched a horse to a buggy, or 
rode on a little mixed train on the Middle 
Tennessee Railroad; and 

Whereas after attending Middle Tennessee 
State College, he taught in Maury County 2 
years and then became a teacher and athletic 
coach in the high school at Culleoka and in 
all, was a schoolteacher for a period of 
7 years, during which time he took sum- 
mer courses at the University of Tennessee 
and Peabody College; and 

Whereas he was associated with the Nash- 
ville Tennessean from May 1926 until Sep- 
tember 1940 advancing to state news editor, 
city editor and managing editor, later be- 
coming the newspaper’s roving reporter and 
writing human interest stories based on his 
travels throught the State; and 

Whereas it has been so truthfully stated 
that it was as an individual rather than a 
public official that James Percy Priest was 
best known to thousands, with no request 
from and individual being too small, nor 
any person being too unimportant to get his 
attention, and with his greatness being at- 
tributed to “a simple faith in God”; and 

Whereas Mr. Priest, during his lifetime, 
Was quoted as saying: 

“Whatever my achievements may be, I shall 
look back—not on these achievements, but 
on the warm personal friendships I have 
made along the way. 

“In the discharge of my duties, I have 
faced every issue frankly, and have acted 
forthrightly, without dodging, straddling or 
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equivocation. I have not followed the way 
ot expediency to advance my own political 
personal ends.“; and 

Whereas in view of the entire life por- 
trayed by James Percy Priest, the above ex- 
cerpts being only a sketch of the fullness of 
same; and 

Whereas the people of this great State are 
always cognizant of the true virtues of life 
and eager to commemorate for the fulfill- 
ment of said virtues: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 80th General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee (the Senate concurring), That this 
tribute to this outstanding Tennessean be 
expressed by this joint resolution, and that as 
a body we extend to his bereaved family our 
sympathy and sincere condolence in the great 
loss sustained by them and by all the people 
of Tennessee; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 80th general assembly 
go on record as being in support of the idea 
first proposed by the Reverend Harold D. 
Gregory, superintendent of missions, Nash- 
ville Baptist Association, with sald idea later 
being carried into effect by the introduction 
of a resolution in the Congress of the United 
States by the Honorable CARLTON LOSER, 
whereby the new permanent Veterans Hos- 
pital at Nashville be named in honor of the 
late James Percy Priest; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk be directed to 
prepare and forward a copy of this resolu- 
tion to each Mrs. J. Percy Priest and their 
4-year-old daughter, Harriet Frances Priest; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Member of Congress and each 
United States Senator serving the State of 
Tennessee; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, who 
stated after the death of Congressman 
Priest: 

“The Congress of the United States and 
the people of the Nation have lost a valuable 
Member in the sudden passing of James 
Percy Priest of Tennessee.” 

Adopted February 21, 1957. 

JAMES L. Bomar, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Concurred in March 14, 1957. 

JARED MADDUX, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

Approved March 19, 1957. 

FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF MIN- 
NESOTA HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a copy of a concurrent 
resolution from the House of Represent- 
atives in the State of Minnesota. The 
resolution memorializes the President, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Congress of the United States to estab- 
lish a minimum corn soil bank program. 
Members of the Senate will note that the 
substance of the resolution corresponds 
to the corn bill now pending before the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this resolution be printed at 
this point in the Recorp and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Congress of the United States to estab- 
lish a minimum corn soil bank program 


Whereas corn is the major field crop pro- 
duced in Minnesota; and 
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Whereas the market price of corn influ- 
ences the production and price of livestock, 
dairy products, and feed grains; and 

Whereas it is essential to hold corn pro- 
duction in line and at the same time main- 
tain a fair level of farm income; and 

Whereas under the present corn soil bank 
program the acreage cut to 37 million acres 
is so drastic that the majority of corn 
farmers. are unable to participate in the 
program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house òf representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the President 
of the United States, the United States Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and the Congress of 
the United States be requested to enact a 
minimum corn soil bank program establish- 
ing: 

1. A minimum corn acreage base in the 
commercial area of 51 million acres; 

2. A support price on corn of $1.59, for 
1957, the same level as that established for 
1956; and 

3. A production requirement that each 
producer put 15 percent of his corn acreage 
allotment in the acreage reserve or the con- 
servation reserve of the soil bank as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price supports; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
instructed to transmi: copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Min- 
nesota. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT—RESOLU- 
TION OF MINNESOTA HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. . Mr. President, I 
have just received a resolution from the 
House of Representatives of the State 
of Minnesota endorsing S. 964, the area 
redevelopment bill of which I am a co- 
sponsor. The State of Minnesota has 
a particular interest in this bill and I 
am hopeful that the Governor and other 
interested Minnesotans will be able to 
testify before the subcommittee hear- 
ings which are being held on this issue. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be printed in the Rec- 
onn, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


House Resolution 13 


A resolution requesting enactment of area 
development legislation now being con- 
sidered in the Congress of the United 
States 


Whereas a high and stable level of em- 
ployment and prosperity is vital to the best 
interests of Minnesota and the United States; 
and 

Whereas many communities and areas in 
Minnesota need and want expanded develop- 
ment of their local resources to alleviate 
unemployment and underemployment to se- 
cure their fair share of our national in- 
come; and 

Whereas the area development bill, S. 964, 
now being considered by the Congress of 
the United States is written to provide 
for the elimination of unemployment and 
underemployment and to obtain the poli- 
cies and purposes set out above: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the Congress be requested to support 
and enact the area development bill, S. 
964; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house of representatives be instructed to 
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, transmit copies of the resolution to the 
chief officers of the Congress of the United 
States. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES—RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a resolution from the 
Post Office Rifle and Pistol Club, Inc., 
of Minneapolis, Minn., in support of S. 
27, the postal-pay bill. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SUPPORT oF POSTAL-PAY LEGISLATION 

Whereas postal employees have lagged far 
behind other industry in salary increases; 
and 

Whereas it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to recruit new employees into this 
branch of the Government service due to 
extremely low wages; and ` 

Whereas the majority of postal employees 
are veterans of the United States Armed 
Forces, which employees accepted this Gov- 
ernment service in the post office when it 
had promise of being a lucrative career; and 

Whereas these loyal, faithful public ser- 
vants, who refuse to strike, are dependent 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
grant adequate pay increases; and 

Whereas postal employees are also depend- 
ent upon their friends to come to their aid 
in petitioning Congress to enact such pay 
legislation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Post Office Rifle and 
Pistol Club, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., does 
hereby request you to vote for H. R. 2474 
and S. 27 and correct this injustice; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That you do all in your power 
to secure passage of these bills, utilizing 
all possible means for early enactment of 
these much-needed measures. 

L. E. PAEGEL, President. 
B. W. Busse, Secretary. 
A. C. DOLL, Treasurer. 


INCREASED FREIGHT RATES— 
LETTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a copy of a letter 
from the Lancaster Civic and Commerce 
Club to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission protesting the raise in freight 
rates. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be printed in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MarcH 28, 1957. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sms: At a meeting of the Civic and 
Commerce Club on Tuesday evening of March 
26, 1957, our organization went on record as 
vigorously opposing any raise in freight rates. 
We believe that any raise in freight rates will 
just add to the already hardships of the rural 
areas by increasing costs of shipping raw 
products to market. The raise of freight 
rates will also discourage any industry from 
settling in our rural areas. We ask that you 
give this extreme consideration before acting 
on this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
Warren O. GLAD, 
President, Lancaster Civic and Com- 

merce Club. 
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THE BUDGET—RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a resolution from the 
Second Ward DFL Club, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., transmitted to me by Mrs. Robert 
C. Cram, on the subject of the budget, 
now pending before Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be printed in the Record and be appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


THE SECOND Warp DFL CLUB OF MINNEAPOLIS 


We wish to express our concern in regard 
to the strong demands that are currently 
being made to reduce the Federal budget. 
While we recognize the importance of sound 
fiseal policies-we do not feel that the groups 
making these demands have the true inter- 
ests of the country at heart. In particular 
we are opposed to reductions in the proposed 
expenditures for the conservation of natural 
resources, farm relief, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, foreign aid, medical research, power de- 
velopment, public health, and slum clear- 
ance. We feel that in the areas of social 
welfare and foreign aid the appropriations 
should, in many cases, be increased, not 
reduced. 


PAY INCREASE FOR POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES—RESOLUTION 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, having 
expressed myself on numerous occasions 
as being in favor of adequate pay in- 
creases for postal employees, I take this 
opportunity to present the views of the 
City Council of Baltimore on this vital 
matter, as expressed in a resolution 
adopted by the members of the council. 
The resolution is self-explanatory and 
should be read carefully by all Members 
of the Congress, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Resolution requesting the enactment by 
Congress of bills providing a pay increase 
for postal employees 
Whereas during a period of unprecedented 

prosperity, when production has increased 

with use of man-hours, modern management 
with enlightened self-interest, has shared 
gains with labor; and expanding economy 
has afforded the greater portion of those 

gainfully employed a higher standard of liv- 

ing, the postal employees, because of a sal- 

ary policy of too little and too late,” have 
suffered a steady decline in their standard 
of living; and 

Whereas to enjoy a moderate American 
standard of living, many postal employees 
have found it necessary to seek additional 
work after they have completed their duties 
in the post office, or it has been necessary 
for their wives to secure employment, in 
order to augment the family income so as to 
meet the ever-increasing cost of living, which 
today stands at an alltime high; and 

Whereas no group of employees, be they 
Government workers or workers in private 
industry, should be compelled to hold down 
two jobs in order to maintain a moderate 
American standard of living; and 

Whereas the need for the wives of postal 
employees to seek employment has, in some 
cases, resulted in broken homes, in others, 
delinquent children, and it has, in all cases 
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destroyed the employees’ normal home life; 
and 

Whereas such conditions destroy the mo- 
rale and lower the efficiency of the employees 
subjected to them; and 

Whereas such policies cause loss of experi- 
enced personnel and the excessive expendi- 
tures in training replacements far exceed 
those that would be incurred by a just and 
equitable salary scale: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of Baltimore, 
That the City Council of the City of Balti- 
more does hereby request that the Maryland 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States do all in their power to further the 
passage of S. 27 and its companion bill, H. R. 
2474, that will provide for a salary increase 
of $1,200 for postal employees; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the city 
council be instructed to send a copy of this 
resolution to each Senator and Congress- 
man from the State of Maryland and to the 
respective chairmen of the Senate and House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committees. 


RESOLUTION OF YONKERS RE- 
PUBLICAN ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Yonkers Republican Organization, Inc., 
of New York, N. Y., relating to increased 
compensation for postal employees. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has reported that new 
postal employees earn less than unskilled 
laborers; and 

Whereas the majority of postal employees 
are required to seek outside employment in 
order to provide their families with the 
necessities of life; and 

Whereas approximately 3314 percent of the 
postal employees with less than 5 years of 
service are forced to leave the postal service 
for reasons of inadequate income; and 

Whereas the postal employees have in spite 
of inadequate income, maintained the 
highest degree of efficiency in the perform- 
ance of their faithful service: Be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the Yonkers Republican 
Organization, Inc., endorses the request of 
the employees of the United States postal 
service for salary increases as deserving and 
warranted and that it should be approved; 
and it is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be signed by the secretary of the Yonkers 
Republican Organization, Inc., and copies 
thereof be sent to Senator Irving M. Ives, Sen- 
ator Jacob K. Javits, Congressman Ralph 
W. Gwinn, Congressman Edwin B. Dooley, 
and Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field for their information and guidance. 

RICHARD J. LEAHY, Secretary. 


LOAN OF CERTAIN PRODUCTS TO 
POLAND—PETITION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, a telegram in the nature of a pe- 
tition from the American Order of Gen- 
eral Pulaski, of New York, N. Y., relat- 
ing to a loan of food, raw material, and 
machinery to Poland, 
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There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Marca 16, 1957. 
President DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C.: 

May we suggest a loan in the form of food. 
raw material, and machinery for the textile 
and building industries to the Poles, our 
gallant but almost forgotten allies, whose 
friendship for the United States dates back 
to the birth of our Nation. This aid should 
be distributed under strict control and su- 
pervision of an American governmental 
agency similar to the post-World War I 
Hooyer Commission, partially manned by 
Americans of Polish origin to facilitate lan- 
guage barriers and to acquaint the Polish 
populace with our own American ways of 
life and our free American institutions. At 
heart the Poles abhor the evil and godless 
forces of the Red Kremlin. 


In weighing a decision in this vital matter,” 


let us be mindful of Poland's tragedy partly 
brought about by our own neglect and lack 
of understanding and foresight at Yalta 12 
years ago when we allowed Stalin to have 
his diabolical way, and when the Polish 
people were, without their consent, turned 
over to communism which meant death, 
famine, rape, and slavery to a freedom- 
loving nation, May we respectfully add that 
according to newspaper reports Cardinal 
Stefan Wyszynski, primate of Poland, is ex- 
pected to be in Rome at Easter. This humble 
servant of God, a martyr of communism, 
would be in a position to enlighten us as 
to the practicability and necessity of ald to 
the Polish people. 
Respectfully, 
AMERICAN ORDER OF GENERAL 
PULASKI, 
K. STEFAN POMIERSKI, 
President Emeritus. 
CORNELIUS H. TUSZYNSKI, 
President. 
JOSEPH P. PLONSKI, 
Counsel and General Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with amendments: 
S. 511. A bill to establish a deferred graz- 
ing program and a protein-feed program as 
parts of the relief available to drought- 
stricken areas under Public Law 875, 81st 
pe and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
). 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: 

H. J. Res. 279. Joint resolution authorizing 
the procurement of an oil portrait and mar- 
ble bust of the late Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson; 

S. Con. Res. 22. Concurrent resolution to 
print for the use of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary additional copies of the “In- 
7 5 Security Annual Report for 1956”; 
ani 

S. Con. Res. 24. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of Senate Report 139, entitled “Technical 
Assistance”. 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 109. Resolution for printing addi- 
tional reports. 
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By Mr, CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 998. A bill to amend the act of August 4, 
1953 (67 Stat. 41), and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 207). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 268. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of the Army shall return certain mineral 
interests in land acquired by him for flood- 
control purposes to the former owners of 
such land (Rept. No. 209); and 

S. 1682. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Merrimack River 
flood control compact (Rept. No. 208). 

By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1008. A bill for the relief of Col. Ben- 
jamin Alexroad (Rept. No. 210). 


NELLIE M. ROSENGARTH—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report an original resolution, 
to pay a gratuity to Nellie M. Rosen- 
garth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and placed on the 
calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 119) to pay 
a gratuity to Nellie M. Rosengarth was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Nellie M. Rosengarth, widow of Ernest P. 
Rosengarth, an employee of the Office of 
the Architect of the Capitol at the time of 
his death, a sum equal to 6 months’ com- 
pensation at the rate he was receiving by 
law at the time of his death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances, 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
were referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation two lists of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist 
of the United States that appeared to 
have no permanent value or historical 
interest, submitted reports thereon, pur- 
suant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 

S. 1776. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the met- 
ropolitan area of Chicago, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S.1777. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain mineral rights to Barney B. 
Bryant, of Topeka, Kans.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL (for himself and 
Mr. PAYNE): 

S. 1778. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 in order to require that 
any agreement with a foreign government 
for the establishment or development of air 
navigation be embodied in a treaty; to the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. GREEN (by request): 

S. 1779. A bill to give effect to certain ob- 
ligations of the United States under the 
Geneva Conventions for the Protection of 
War Victims of 1949 by regulating use of the 
Red Cross and other emblems, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Green when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GREEN (for himself and Mr. 
WILEY) (by request) : 

S. 1780. A bill to authorize an ex gratia 
payment to the Government of Denmark; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GREEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, and Mr. BIBLE) : 

S. 1781. A bill to amend the act of April 
19, 1950, to permit the Navaho Indian Tribe 
to lease tribal lands for residential and 
other purposes for a term of not to exceed 
99 years, to transfer trust property of the 
tribe to any corporation owned by the 
Nayaho Tribe or to municipal corporations 
within the boundaries of the Navaho Indian 
Reservation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 1782. A bill for the relief of Carolina M. 

Gomes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1783. A bill for the relief of Randolph 
Stephan Walker; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 1784. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a fish hatchery in the State of North 
Dakota; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1785. A bill designating the reservoir lo- 
cated above Heart-Butte Dam in Morton 
County, N. Dak., as Lake Tschida, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 1786. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Cultural Relations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1787. A bill to amend Public Law 874, 
8lst Congress, in order to revise the pro- 
visions with respect to certain payments for 
the education of Indian children; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1788. A bill for the relief of Donald G. 

Coplan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THYE (for himself, Mr. CAPE- 
Hart, Mr. BusH, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Case of New 
Jersey, Mr. Case of South Dakota, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. Ives, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. MALONE, 
Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, Mr. Munpr, Mr. 
Payne, Mr. POTTER, Mr. REVERCOMB, 
Mr. SaLTONSTALL, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
BENNETT, and Mr. BEALL) : 

S. 1789. A bill to amend the Small Bus! 
ness Act of 1953 (title II of Public Law 163, 
83d Cong., as amended); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ture when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
@ separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and Mr. 
SMATHERS) : 

S. 1790. A bill to fix the boundary of Ever- 
glades National Park, Fla., to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to acquire land 
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therein, and to provide for the transfer of 
certain land not included within said bound- 
ary, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HoLLAND when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

8. 1791. A bill to further amend the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, as amended, so that 
such act will apply to reorganization plans 
transmitted to the Congress at any time 
before June 1, 1959; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCieLtanw when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

S. 1792. A bill to include in the Soil Bank 
Act a program to encourage the marketing 
or exporting of dairy heifers as a means of 
reducing milk producing potential; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. PASTORE): 

S. 1793. A bill to amend the public assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act to 
eliminate certain inequities and restrictions 
and permit a more effective distribution of 
Federal funds; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Humax when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1794. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act approved July 3, 1890 (26 Stat. 215) re- 
lating to the admission into the Union of the 
State of Idaho by providing for the use of 
public lands granted therein for the purpose 
of construction, reconstruction, repair, reno- 
vation, furnishings, equipment or other 
permanent improvements of public buildings 
at the capital; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Courcm when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 1795. A bill to amend section 168 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to re- 
strict the issuance of certificates for rapid 
amortization of emergency facilities to those 
facilities producing new defense items for 
use by the Department of Defense or the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the national 
defense program; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Byrn when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1796. A bill to amend the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 with respect 
to escape-clause procedure, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WATKINS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1797. A bill to amend the Internal Revy- 
enue Code of 1954 so as to allow a deduction 
for expenses paid by a taxpayer in obtaining 
a higher education or in providing a higher 
education for his spouse or children; to the 
Committee on Finance, 

S. 1798. A bill to amend section 4462 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, with respect 
to certain vessels carrying freight for hire 
on the inland waters of southeastern Alaska 
or between such waters and the inland 
waters of the State of Washington; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 
By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request) : 

S. 1799. A bill to facilitate the payment 
of Government checks, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCrerzan when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 1800. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of the 
heirs of Gen. John C. Fremont, the city of 
San Francisco, and all other persons against 
the United States arising out of the seizure 
of certain real property by the United States 
Government in 1863; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 1001. A bill for the relief of Guerdon 

Plumiey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1802. A bill for the relief of the widow 
and children of John E. Donahue; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 1803. A bill to provide for the transfer of 
the assets of the Colorado Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Corporation to the State of Colorado; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ALLorT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1804. A bill for the relief of Marjeta 
Winkle Brown; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself, 
Mr. CHAVEZ, and Mr. ANDERSON) : 

S. 1805. A bill for the relief of persons and 
firms for the direct expenses incurred by 
them for fumigation of premises in the 
control and eradication of the khapra beetle; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 1806. A bill to amend the Sockeye 
Salmon Fishery Act of 1947; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. MUR- 
RAY, Mr. McNamara, and Mr. KEN- 
NEDY)? 

S. 1807. A bill to prohibit discrimination on 
account of sex in the payment of wages by 
employers engaged in commerce or in opera- 
tions affecting commerce, and to provide pro- 
cedure for the collection of wages lost by 
employees by reason of any such 
nation; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr. 
NEUBERGER) : 

S. 1808. A bill to provide financial assist- 
ance for the rehabilitation of orchards de- 
stroyed or damaged by natural disaster; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself and Mr, 
NEUBERGER) : 


j): 

S. 1809. A bili to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, so as to authorize the inclusion in 
agricultural conservation programs under 
such act of activities carried out in connec- 
tion with the reestablishment of orchards 
destroyed by production disasters; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 1810. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 so as to allow an individ- 
ual who is a teacher, or who is a former 
teacher preparing to return to teaching, to 
deduct from gross income expenses paid by 
him to further his education; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. BUTLER (for himself, Mr. Bar- 
RETT, Mr. BEALL, Mr. Barons, Mr. 
BUSH, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, Mr. 
Cravez, Mr. Coorrr, Mr. 2 
Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. JENNER, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LANGER, 
Mr. MALONE, Mr. Martin of Penn- 
syivania, Mr. Marron of Iowa, Mr. 
Morton, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. O'MAHONEY, 
Mr. PAYNE, Mr. POrTER, Mr. PURTELL, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. 
SmrH of Maine, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
TAYE, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
Mr. YounG, and Mr. Morse): 

S. J. Res. 80. Joint resotution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BUTLER when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself, Mr. 
LAUSCHE, Mr. THYE, Mr. Bricker, 
Mr. GOLDWATER and Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL): 

S. J. Res. 81. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim September 17 of each year 
General Von Steuben Memorial Day for the 
observance and commemoration of the birth 
of Gen. Freidrich Wilhelm von Steuben; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946, RE- 
LATING TO CONSOLIDATION OF 
ALL GENERAL APPROPRIATION 
BILLS FOR EACH FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, a concurrent 
resolution amending section 138 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
by providing for the consolidation of all 
general appropriation bills for each fis- 
cal year. I ask unanimous consent that 
an explanation of the concurrent reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). The concurrent 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 25), submitted by Mr. BYRD, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 25 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That effective on 
the first day of the second regular session of 
the 85th Congress, the joint rule of the Sen- 
ate and of the House of Representatives con- 
tained in section 138 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

„() (1) All appropriations for each fis- 
cal year shall be consolidated in one general 
appropriation bill to be known as the Con- 
solidated General Appropriation Act of (the 
blank to be filled in with the appropriate 
fiscal year). The consolidated general ap- 
propriation bill may be divided into separate 
titles, each title corresponding so far as prac- 
ticable to the respective regular general ap- 
propriation bills heretofore enacted. 
used in this paragraph, the term aE 
tions’ shall not include deficiency or sup- 
plemental appropriations, appropriations un- 
der private acts of Congress, or rescissions of 
appropriations. 
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“(2) The consolidated general appropria- 
tion bill for each fiscal year, and each defi- 
ciency and supplemental general appropria- 
tion bill containing appropriations available 
for obligation during such fiscal year, shall 
contain provisions limiting the net amount of 
expenditures during such fiscal year in the 
case of each appropriation made therein. 
Such consolidated general appropriation bill 
shall also contain provisions limiting the net 
amounts of expenditures during such fiscal 
year from all other prior appropriations 
which are available for expenditure beyond 
the close of such fiscal year. The foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph shall not be ap- 
plicable to appropriations made specifically 
for the payment of claims certified by the 
Comptroller General of the United States and 
of judgments, to appropriations for the pay- 
ment of interest on the public debt, or to 
revolving funds or appropriations thereto. 

“(3) The committee reports accompanying 
each consolidated general appropriation bill, 
and the statement of managers accompany- 
ing any conference report thereon, shall show 
in tabular form, for information purposes, by 
items and totals— 

“(A) the amount of each new appropria- 
tion, including permanent appropriations, 
and other budgetary authorizations avail- 
able for expenditure in the fiscal year; 

“(B) estimates of the balances of appro- 
priations and other budgetary authorizations 
for expenditure as of the beginning of the 
fiscal year; 

“(C) estimates of the net amount of ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year from each ap- 
propriation or other budgetary authorization 
for expenditure referred to in clause (A), ex- 
cept expenditures from revolving and man- 
agement funds; 

“(D) estimates of the net amount of ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year from the bal- 
ances of appropriations and other budgetary 
authorizations for expenditure referred to in 
clause (B), except expenditures from revoly- 
ing and management funds; 

“(E) estimates of the net amount of ex- 
Penditures in the fiscal year from revolving 
and management funds; 

“(F) the totals of the amounts referred 
to in clauses (C), (D), and (E); and 

“(G) estimates of the total amount which 

will be ayailable for expenditure subsequent 
to the close of the fiscal year from the ap- 
propriations and other budgetary authoriza- 
tions for expenditure referred to in clauses 
(A) and (B). 
The committee reports accompanying each 
deficiency and supplemental appropriation 
bill containing appropriations available for 
obligation or expenditure during the fiscal 
year, and each appropriation rescission bill, 
and the statement of managers accompany- 
ing any conference report on any such Dill, 
shall include appropriate cumulative revi- 
sions of such tabulations. 

“(4) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the amount of expenditures shall be deter- 
mined upon a checks issued basis. 

“($) The information reported under 
paragraph (3) shall be accompanied by (i) 
data on revolving and management funds 
(including the funds of wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations) which shall show the 
gross amounts from which the net amounts 
estimated to be expended are derived, and 
information on estimated investments, re- 
payment of capital, payment of dividends, 
and other cash transactions which do not 
affect net expenditures; and (ii) such sup- 
plemental data as may be considered desir- 
able by the committee making the report. 

“(6) The provisions of paragraphs (2), 
(3), and (5) shall not be applicable to ap- 
propriations of trust funds or to transac- 

-tions involving public-debt retirement. 

“(7) No general appropriation bill shall 
be received or considered in either House 
unless the bill and the report accompanying 
it conform with this rule. 
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“(8) The Appropriations Committees of 
the two Houses may hold hearings simul- 
taneously on each general appropriation bill 
or may hold joint hearings thereon. 

“(d) The consolidated general appropria- 
tion bill for each fiscal year, and each de- 
ficiency and supplemental general appropria- 
tion bill containing appropriations available 
for expenditure during such fiscal year, shall 
at the time the bill is reported to the House 
of Representatives and to the Senate contain 
in the body of the bill or in a preamble 
thereto, as the respective committees may 
deem appropriate, a current estimate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the overall 
Federal receipts for such fiscal year,” 


The statement presented by Mr. BYRD 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 

Congress has lost control over annual Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

The executive branch, by recent state- 
ments from the top, including forecasts from 
the Director of the Budget, is following a 
path which can lead only to steadily rising 
budgets. 

Taxes are terribly high; the budget is in 
precarious balance, depending upon higher 
revenue from current tax rates on existing 
sources; the Federal debt is at its statutory 
limit; and the value of the dollar is dropping. 

If Federal expenditures are to be reduced 
by amounts which will allow reduction in 
dangerous debt and terrible taxes, control 
must be recaptured by Congress where tax- 
payers most directly can make their wishes 
known. 

And if Members of Congress are to be effec- 
tive in complying with the wishes of their 
constituents for expenditure reduction, they 
must be provided with facilities for annual 
expenditure control, These facilities do not 
now exist. 


EXPENDITURE CONTROL RESOLUTION 


With this situation in view, I am introduc- 
ing legislation to establish effective Congres- 
sional control over annual Federal expendi- 
tures in appropriation items, and provide 
for their enactment in a single bill afford- 
ing an opportunity to add up total appro- 
priations and expenditures in full view of 
current official revenue estimates by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

The resolution would be in the nature of 
an amendment to the rules of the Senate and 
House of Representatives to provide that— 

1. All appropriations, now enacted in 12 
or more separate bills would be consolidated 
in 1 bill without disturbing present pro- 
visions for funding contracts requiring more 
than 1 year for delivery; 

2. Each appropriation item acted on by 
Congress would also place annual limita- 
tion on expenditures from both the pending 
appropriation and unexpended balances in 
previous appropriations to the same account; 

3. Each “appropriation-expenditure” bill 
would be accompanied by a committee re- 
port itemizing all appropriations and ex- 
penditures in tabular form adding to ap- 
propriation and expenditure budget totals; 
and 

4. When these “appropriation-expendi- 
ture” bills are brought to the floor of each 
House for vote, they would include a current 
estimate of taxes to be collected in the en- 
suing fiscal year for which expenditures are 
being controlled. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 
A single bill 


Under present procedure the President 
sends his budget recommendations to Con- 
gress in January. That part of it which re- 
quires appropriations is broken up into a 
dozen or more appropriation bills, and Con- 
gress acts on these separate pieces at in- 
tervals over 6 months or more, with no 
facility to connect the parts and appropria- 


tions already enacted during the session with 
those parts and appropriations still to come. 

Congressional action is confined entirely 
to current appropriations which may be 
vastly different from annual expenditures. 
For example, appropriations requested in the 
pending budget total $73.3 billion and an- 
nual expenditures next year are estimated at 
$71.8 billion. Frequently expenditures may 
be higher than appropriations. 

It is annual expenditures (not current ap- 
propriations) against annual revenue which 
determines whether there is a deficit or a sur- 
plus, Most unexpended appropriations con- 
tinue available for expenditure, without Con- 
gressional control, in some future year. 

From the time the President submits his 
recommendations in January, the whole is 
never seen again until the Budget Bureau 
puts the pieces together in August, and re- 
vises the January expenditure estimate, after 
Congress has finished its appropriation 
action. 

Under the resolution I am introducing all 
appropriation items, each with a limitation 
on expenditures from current and prior ap- 
propriations, would be contained in one 
appropriation-expenditure bill. The com- 
mittee report, accompanying the bill, would 
itemize every appropriation and expendi- 
ture limitation. This would be in tabular 
form, presented in a manner capable of show- 
ing both appropriation and expenditure to- 
tals authorized for the year. 


Expenditure control 


Under present legislative procedure on ap- 
propriation bills, Congress exercises rela- 
tively little control over annual expenditures. 
It acts only on new appropriations, a large 
part of which are for expenditure in future 
years. It neither considers nor controls 
coming year expenditures from huge bal- 
ances remaining in prior appropriations. 

Using the situation for fiscal year 1958, 
which begins July 1, as an example: 

1. Federal agencies will start the year with 
$70 billion of unexpended balances in old 
appropriations and other expenditure au- 
thorizations remaining available for expendi- 
ture. The President's budget estimates that 
about $25 billion will be spent out of these 
balances in the coming year. Under present 
legislative procedure on appropriations bills, 
no reduction in current appropriations 
would limit coming year expenditures from 
these unexpended balances in old appro- 
priations, 

2. In addition to the $70 billion in un- 
expended balances, the President’s budget 
requests $73.3 billion in new appropriations. 
If this full amount of new funds should be 
appropriated, total funds available for ex- 
penditure would exceed $143 billion, exclu- 
sive of huge sums in trust funds outside the 
budget, such as the new one for highways. 

Of the $73.3 billion in new appropriations 
requested, less than $48 billion would be for 
expenditure in the coming year. Most of the 
remaining $25.5 billion would go into unex- 
pended balances at the end of next year for 
expenditure in some future year. Under 
present legislative procedure reduction in 
current appropriation bills applicable to 
$25.5 billion for expenditure in some future 
year would not affect expenditures in the 
coming year; and before the money is ulti- 
mately spent there is ample opportunity to 
restore reduction in balances. In fact, under 
the President’s appropriation requests for 
the coming year, some balances previously 
reduced would be built up. 

In general, there is no effective facility 
under present legislative procedure on ap- 
propriation bills to exercise full and direct 
annual expenditure control. 

Under the resolution I am introducing, 
language in each appropriation bill item 
would be extended to limit the amount 
which may be spent in the ensuing year from 
both the new appropriation and the unex- 
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pended balances in old appropriations to the 
same account, 
Both sides 


Under present legislative procedures dur- 
ing consideration of appropriation bills, lit- 
tie or no attention is paid to revenue. Actu- 
ally, in a situation where Congress acts only 
on new appropriations, a great portion of 
which may be spent over a period of years, 
and exercises no control over annual ex- 
penditures from huge unexpended balances, 
there is not much point in comparing figures 
in appropriation bills as they are enacted 
now with annual revenue. 

Under the resolution I am introducing, 
which would control annual expenditures 
in a single appropriation-expenditure bill, 
a current estimate by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of revenue for the ensuing year 
would be embodied in the bill when it is 
brought to the floor of each House of Con- 
gress for action, 

Summary 

Under provisions of the resolution I am in- 
troducing, Congress would continue the 
present method of authorizing expenditures 
by appropriation, but it would extend the 
procedure in a manner to limit annual ex- 
penditures from all sources, and act on the 
appropriation-expenditure bill as a whole. 

This process would control annual expend- 
itures, and this would be done with total 
expenditures considered in full view of latest 
official estimates of revenue. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING 
TO COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 118), which was re- 
ferrcd to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That rule XKVI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new paragraph as fol- 
lows: 

“3. Whenever any committee (other than 
the Committee on Appropriations) reports 
@ bill or joint resolution proposing legisla- 
tion which if enacted, or a treaty which if 
ratified, will authorize or require the ex- 
penditure of public funds, such committee 
shall include in its report a statement of 
the initial and projected costs of such legis- 
lation or treaty, as estimated by the com- 
mittee, including any portion of such costs 
to be borne by the States or any subdi- 
visions thereof.” 


Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, reported 
an original resolution (S. Res. 119) to 
pay a gratuity to Nellie M. Rosengarth, 
which was placed on the calendar. 

(See resolution printed in full when 
reported by Mr. HENNINGS, which ap- 
pears under the heading “‘Reports of 
Committees.“ 


COLLECTIVE ACTION BY MAJOR 
USERS OF THE SUEZ CANAL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and Senators BEALL, 
Dovcias, HUMPHREY, Ives, and NEU- 
BERGER, I submit, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a resolution expressing it as the 
sense of the Senate that our Govern- 
ment should consult with major users 
of the Suez Canal “for the purpose of 
considering collective action to establish 
and internationalize alternate means” 
for traffic now moving through the Suez 
Canal. The most vital element in this 
traffic is free Europe’s petroleum sup- 
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plies, about 60 percent of the traffic 
through the canal. 

This resolution is necessitated by the 
apparent refusal of Colonel Nasser, 
Egypt's President, to come to agreement 
with the major users of the canal, based 
upon the six principles adopted by the 
United Nations General Assembly on 
October 13, 1956, in which Egypt itself 
concurred. Thus, Egypt fails to give the 
major users dependable assurance of ef- 
fective transit through the Suez Canal 
as an international waterway, guaran- 
teed by the Constantinople Convention 
of 1888 and by international usage. 

On the contrary, we are being given 
every reason to believe at this time that 
3 of these 6 principles will not be ob- 
served by Egypt: That “there should be 
free and open transit through the canal 
without discrimination”; and “the op- 
eration of the canal should be insulated 
from the politics of any country”; and 
“the manner of fixing tolls and charges 
should be decided by agreement between 
Egypt and the users.” 

Even Egypt's 22 million people—and 
I believe this danger in Suez is the work 
of Colonel Nasser's government, not of 
Egypt's people—must respect the right 
of 10 times that number who would be 
directly endangered in West Europe by 
the use of the Suez Canal as a political 
instrument by Colonel Nasser. 

The Government of Egypt in accepting 
the six principles for the operation of the 
Suez Canal established by the United 
Nations Security Council recognized that 
to link the operation of the Suez Canal 
to the politics of Egypt was incompatible 
with the international character of the 
canal, and the assurances as to its con- 
sistent availability which the major users 
ought to have. 

Of free Europe's 3 million barrel daily 
oil supply, 70 percent, or 2.1 million bar- 
rels a day, is drawn from the Mid-East 
and by 1955 free Europe will need to 
draw an estimated 3.9 million barrels 
daily, 90 percent of its estimated require- 
ment of 4.3 million barrels daily, from 
the same source. Of the amount pres- 
ently needed, well over 1,250,000 barrels 
daily move normally through the canal; 
the balance moves through pipelines. 
Experience with sabotage in Syria of the 
vital pipelines through that country and 
Iraq also shows the need for alternate 
routes. 

Alternate means to connect the oil- 
producing areas and the Mediterranean 
Sea and assure Europe vitally needed oil 
supplies are available. ‘The four alterna- 
tives are: First, the pipeline of the Iraq 
Petroleum Corp. complex, the subject of 
meetings in London recently by 8 lead- 
ing oil companies to construct a pipeline 
estimated to cost $500 million, tapping 
Mid-East oil sources in Iraq, Kuwait, and 
Iran, with an outlet at the Turkish port 
of Iskenderon; second, a plan to double- 
track the present Saudi-Arabian pipeline 
terminating in Lebanon, estimated to 
cost $200 million; third, a plan to build 
a large volume pipeline—32 inches— 
from Israel's port of Elath, on the Gulf 
of Aqaba, through Israel to the Mediter- 
ranean, estimated to cost $120 million; 
and, fourth, construction of 100,000-ton 
tankers, which we are now to 
round the Cape of Good Hope. 
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This resolution also suggests that our 
Government state its willingness to aid 
in effectuating the alternate route pro- 
gram. We could join in seeking interna- 
tionalization of the pipeline by agree- 
ment with the countries through which 
they pass, thus giving them greater pro- 
tection against political developments; 
second, we could undertake guaranties 
against rationalization and currency con- 
vertibility, expropriation, and war, of in- 
vestments made by United States enter- 
prises in such new pipelines. Such guar- 
anties are already possible under the 
Mutual Security Act. Third, we could 
back up, in accordance with the policy 
already indicated by our Government, 
increased tanker construction and tank- 
er use. Already 100,000-ton tankers to 
round the Cape of Good Hope are under 
construction by United States shipbuild- 
ers. These are some ways in which we 
could help. It must be noted that we are 
dealing with good investments, not with 
grants in aid. 

It is already estimated authoritatively 
that the Suez Canal must be supple- 
mented anyhow to carry increased ton- 
nage based on increased needs. The way 
to do it is now by establishing alternate 
routes to protect the free world against 
Egyptian politics and Communist mach- 
inations directed at the jugular vein 
through which the oil flows, the Suez 
Canal. 

If this resolution is adopted, it does 
not mean a boycott of the Suez 
it only means that the Senate having 
duly noted the dangers—and the need 
for alternatives—asks the executive de- 
partment to develop plans and recom- 
mendations to meet them before we face 
another crisis. 

It must be recognized that traffic will 
move through the Suez Canal as it has 
already begun to move; but in our action 
to eliminate trade in strategic goods with 
Communist China we also did not have 
100 percent success but we have none- 
theless been very effective. Colonel Nas- 
ser’s regime is endangering the free 
world, force has been properly ruled out 
to correct the situation, but there is no 
reason why economic measures should 
not be applied which will in due course 
materially reduce the reliance upon the 
Suez Canal and Colonel Nasser of the 
very major users he defes and en- 
dangers. 

As to Colonel Nasser, it seems clear 
that the chauvinism and willingness to 
do business with Communists which have 
characterized his government should 
not be permitted to endanger the secu- 
rity of the free world, We respect the 
dignity of peoples and their right to na- 
tionhood. We must at the same time 
insist on compliance with the obligations 
of the United Nations Charter by Egypt, 
one of its members, on respect for in- 
ternational law, on the will to maintain 
peace. The capability of a nation to ex- 
ercise sovereignty requires also respect 
for the rights of other nations’ peoples 
and for the human rights of its own 
people. Otherwise, the free world musi 
protect itself and, as its leaders, we must 
help. The oil which moves through Suez 
is vital to the individual nations of West- 
ern Europe and, therefore, to the in- 
tegrity of NATO. Any hope of atomic 
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energy produced power in Europe re- 
lieving materially this situation is esti- 
mated to be 10 or 20 years away. Accord- 
ingly, we have a direct stake involving 
the security of the United States to find 
alternate means to connect the oceans of 
the East and the West, especially as to 
the Mid-East’s vitally needed oil supplies. 

The countries in the Canal Users As- 
sociation who are most directly con- 
cerned in the transit through the Suez 
Canal and with which we must work are: 
United Kingdom, France, Netherlands, 
Italy, Norway, West Germany, Australia, 
New Zealand, Turkey, Iran, Sweden, 
Portugal, Spain, and Denmark, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 120) relative 
to the operation of the Suez Canal and 
establishment of alternate supplemen- 
tary routes, submitted by Mr. JAVITS 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 


Whereas the traditional policy of the 
United States has been to preserve freedom 
of transit through international waters for 
the peaceful commerce of the world; and 

Whereas by virtue of the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888 and international usage, 
the Suez Canal is such an international 
waterway and is vital to the commerce and 
well-being of the peoples of the free world; 
and 

Whereas the United Nations Security 
Council on October 13, 1956, adopted six 
principles for the operation of the Suez 
Canal and these principles were concurred 
in by the Government of Egypt; and 

Whereas the six principles contained the 
following: That “there should be free and 
open transit through the canal without dis- 
crimination * * *,” that the operation of 
the canal should be insulated from the 
politics of any country” and that “the man- 
ner of fixing tolls and charges should be 
decided by agreement between Egypt and the 
users”; and 

Whereas these principles have been vio- 
lated by the action of Egypt announcing its 
fletermination to maintain a continued 
“state of belligerency” against Israel and 
deny to Israel the use of the Suez Canal, 
such “state of belligerency” being contrary 
to the Egyptian-Israeli Armistice Agreement 
of February 24, 1949, and the resolution of 
the United Nations Security Council, passed 
September 1, 1951, and to establish unilater- 
ally canal tolls and disposition thereof; and 

Whereas these conditions create a grave 
and imminent danger to international peace 
and tranquillity; and 

Whereas the increasing amount of com- 
mercial traffic through the Suez Canal will 
tax its capacity, and alternate supplemen- 
tary routes will be required even by normal 
trade considerations: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
of the United States that our Government 
Should 

1. Convene a conference of the nations 
engaged in major international trade for the 
purpose of considering collective action to 
establish and internationalize alternate 
means and routes for assuring to the free 
world its normal petroleum supplies and 
conduct of its commerce normally moving 
through the Suez Canal; and 

2. Support effective action within the 
United Nations to preserve freedom of transit 
through the Suez Canal for the peaceful 
commerce of the world without discrimina- 
tion against any nation and in accordance 
with the six principles for the operation 
of the Suez Canal established by the resolu- 
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tion of the United Nations Security Council 
of October 13, 1956; and 

3. State its willingness to aid in effectuat- 
ing the foregoing. 


Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself, Mr. 
MoRsE, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. JACKSON, and 
Mr. CuurcH) submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 121) relative to the establish- 
ment of a North Pacific International 
Waterways agency, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See resolution printed in full when 
submitted by Mr. NEUBERGER, for himself 
and other Senators, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 


IMPLEMENTATION OF GENEVA 
CONVENTIONS OF 1949 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill which would give effect to 
certain obligations relative to the use 
of the Red Cross and other emblems, 
which the United States assumed when 
it ratified the Geneva Conventions of 
August 12, 1949, for the protection of 
war victims. 

Article 53 of the convention for the 
amelioration of the wounded and sick in 
armed forces in the field contains pro- 
hibitions against the use of the Red 
Cross emblem by any individuals or 
societies other than those described in 
the convention. Article 54 obligates the 
parties to the convention to enact such 
legislation as may be necessary to give 
effect to this prohibition. 

When the convention was approved 
by the Senate, a reservation was adopted 
under which any use of the Red Cross 
emblem, sign or insignia which was law- 
fully begun under United States domes- 
tic law prior to January 5, 1905, would 
not be affected by the prohibition re- 
ferred to. On the other hand, the res- 
ervation was expressly worded so as to 
deny even to prior users the right to 
place the emblem upon aircraft, vessels, 
vehicles, buildings or other structures, or 
upon the ground. 

In addition, Mr. President, until now 
there has been no legislation in the 
United States which would forbid the 
commercial use of certain other distinc- 
tive signs, such as the red crescent, or 
the red lion and sun on a white back- 
ground, which article 35 of the conven- 
tion permits certain countries to use. 
Our legislation does not contain provi- 
sions authorizing the use by the Inter- 
national Red Cross and its personnel— 
compare article 44 of the Convention on 
Wounded and Sick, Executive D, 82d 
Congress, 1st session—or by civilian hos- 
pitals and their administrative person- 
nel, convoys of vehicles, hospital trains 
and aircraft carrying wounded and sick 
civilians—compare articles 18-22 of the 
Convention on the Protection of Civilian 
Persons, Executive G, 82d Congress, 1st 
session. 

In order to make the foregoing com- 
mitments effective an amendment of sec- 
tion 706 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is required. This would be achieved 
by subparagraphs (a) and (b) of the bill 
Iam now introducing. 

Finally, subparagraph (c) of the bill is 
intended to prohibit the use during time 
of war or national emergency of the let- 
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ters PW and PG—prisoners of war and 
the French equivalent thereof—as well 
as the letters IC—internment camp—in 
such location and size as to be recogniz- 
able from the air, for any purpose except 
marking the location of a prisoner of war 
or internment camp. This is required 
under article 23 of the Prisoner of War 
Convention, and article 83 of the Civil- 
ians Convention, of August 12, 1949. 
Subparagraph (c) makes the necessary 
changes in our legislation to accomplish 
these objectives. 

This bill is being introduced at the re- 
quest of the executive branch. I reserve 
my right to support or oppose it, as well 
as any suggested amendments to it, when 
the matter is considered. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, together with a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of State, 
Mr. Herter, to the Vice President in re- 
gard thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1779) to give effect to cer- 
tain obligations of the United States un- 
der the Geneva conventions for the pro- 
tection of war victims of 1949 by regu- 
lating use of the Red Cross and other 
emblems, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Green (by request), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete, That section 706 of 
chapter 33, title 18, United States Code, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


“$ 706. Protective emblems under the Ge- 
neva Conventions 


“(a) Whoever wears or displays the sign 
of the Red Cross or any insignia in colorable 
imitation thereof for the fraudulent purpose 
of inducing the belief that he is a member 
of or an agent for the American National 
Red Cross; or 

“Whoever, whether a corporation, associ- 
ation, or person, other than a person author- 
ized by the Geneva Conventions for the Pro- 
tection of War Victims of August 12, 1949, 
including the American Red Cross and its 
duly authorized employees and agents, the 
medical units and establishments of the 
armed forces of the United States and their 
duly authorized personnel, chaplains at- 
tached to the armed forces of the United 
States, the Red Cross societies of neutral 
countries, and the international Red Cross 
organizations and their duly authorized per- 
sonnel, uses the emblem of the Greek red 
cross on a white ground, or any sign or in- 
signia in colorable imitation thereof or the 
words ‘Red Cross’ or ‘Geneva Cross’ or any 
combination of these words— 

“Shall be fined not more than $250 or im- 
prisoned not more than six months, or both. 

“This subsection shall not make unlawful 
the use of such emblem, sign, or insignia (1) 
to mark civilian hospitals, convoys of vehi- 
cles, hospital trains, ships and aircraft car- 
rying wounded, infirm, or sick civilians, or 
medical personnel and equipment, when 
permitted under regulations and orders 
which the President is hereby authorized to 
issue in accordance with articles 18, 21, and 
22 of the Geneva Convention Relative to the 
Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of 
War of August 12, 1949; (2) to mark ambu- 
lances and the location of first-aid stations 
when permitted under regulations and or- 
ders which the President is hereby authorized 
to issue in accordance with article 44 of the 
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Geneva Convention for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the Wounded and Sick in 
Armed Forces in the Field of August 12, 
1949; or (3) on armlets to identify the per- 
sonnel of civilian hospitals where permitted 
under regulations and orders which the 
President is hereby authorized to issue in 
accordance with article 20 of the Geneva 
Convention Relative to the Protection of 
Civilian Persons in Time of War, of August 
12, 1949. 

“This subsection shall not make unlawful 
the use of any such emblem, sign, insignia, or 
words which was lawful on the date of enact- 
ment of this title, provided that such use 
shall not extend to the placing of the Red 
Cross emblem, sign, or insignia upon aircraft, 
vessels, vehicles, buildings or other struc- 
tures, or upon the ground, except as per- 
mitted by the Geneva Conventions for the 
Protection of War Victims, of August 12, 
1949. 

“(b) Whoever, whether a corporation, as- 
sociation, or person, other than a person au- 
thorized by the Geneva Conventions for the 
Protection of War Victims of August 12, 1949, 
uses the emblem of the red crescent on a 
white ground or a red lion and sun on a 
white ground, or any sign or insignia in 
colorable imitation thereof 

“Shall be fined not more than $250 or im- 
prisoned not more than six months, or both. 

“This subsection shall not be deemed to 
prohibit a corporation, association, or person 
that actually used such emblem, sign, or in- 
signia prior to February 2, 1956, from con- 
tinuing such use for the same purpose and 
for the same class of goods, provided that 
such use shall not extend to the placing 
of the emblems described in this sub- 
section upon aircraft, vessels, vehicles, 
buildings, or other structures, or upon the 
ground, except as permitted by the Geneva 
Conventions of August 12, 1949, for the pro- 
tection of war victims. 

“(c) Whoever, whether a corporation, as- 
sociation, or person, following a proclama- 
tion by the President in time of war or na- 
tional emefgency that application of this 
subsection is necessary, shall use in such 
location and size as to be recognized from 
the air, whether by visual or photographic 
means, the letters ‘PW’ or ‘PG’ for any pur- 
pose except marking the location of a pris- 
oner-of-war camp, or the letters ‘IC’ for any 
purpose except marking the location of an 
internment camp, or any other marking, 
sign, emblem, or insignia agreed upon by 
the United States and any other country 
and proclaimed by the President for marking 
the location of such camps— 

“Shall, unless such use or placing con- 
forms to such regulations as may have been 
issued under authority of the President, be 
fined not more than $250 or imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both.” 


The letter presented by Mr. GREEN, 

is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 14, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear Mn. VICE PRESIDENT: The United 
States, on August 2, 1955, following favor- 
able Senate consideration, ratified the Geneva 
Conyentions for the Protection of War Vic- 
tims of August 12, 1949. These conventions 
came into force for the United States on 
February 2, 1956. 

In its report (Ex. Rept. No. 9, U. S. Senate, 
84th Cong., lst sess., June 22, 1955), the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee re- 
viewed the background and testimony re- 
garding the prohibitions respecting use of 
the Red Cross emblem contemplated under 
articles 53 and 54 of the Convention for the 
Amelioration of the Wounded and Sick in 
Armed Forces in the Field, and concluded as 
follows: 

“Because of the facts which have been set 
forth above, the committee, after extended 
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consultation with the executive departments 
concerned, the American National Red Cross, 
and representatives of the pre-1905 users, 
considers that a reservation should be adopt- 
ed which would relieve the United States 
of any obligation to disturb continued en- 
joyment of any use of the emblem which 
was lawful under domestic law in the United 
States at the time of ratifying the conven- 
tion. Such a use would be one lawfully be- 
gun prior to January 5, 1905, and permitted 
to continue under the act of January 5, 
1905, the act of June 23, 1910, and subse- 
quent Federal legislation, subject, of course, 
to extinction by abandonment at any time. 

“Moreover, the protection of the national 
interest—and especially the interest of 
wounded and sick—requires that such a 
reservation be qualified so as to express the 
acceptance by the United States of an obliga- 
tion to enact legislation prohibiting any use 
of the emblem on aircraft, vessels, vehicles, 
buildings, or other structures, or upon the 
ground, except as authorized under the terms 
of the conventions. 

“Accordingly, the committee, in reporting 
the convention to the Senate, recommends 
that the resolution giving its advice and 
consent to ratification, include the following 
reservation: 

The United States, in ratifying the Ge- 
neva Convention for the Amelioration of the 
Condition of the Wounded and Sick in Armed 
Forces in the Field, does so with the reserva- 
tion that irrespective of any provision or 
provisions in said convention to the con- 
trary, nothing contained therein shall make 
unlawful or obligate the United States of 
America to make unlawful, any use or right 
of use within the United States of America 
and its Territories and possessions of the Red 
Cross emblem, sign, insignia, or words as 
was lawful by reason of domestic law and 
a use begun prior to January 5, 1905, pro- 
vided such use by pre-1905 users does not 
extend to the placing of the Red Cross em- 
blem, sign, or insignia upon aircraft, vessels, 
vehicles, buildings, or other structures, or 
upon the ground.’” 

This reservation was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Senate, and the United States 
ratified the convention subject to this reser- 


vat ion. 


In the same report, the Foreign Relations 
Committee took note of certain other provi- 
slons relating to emblems or markings that 
give rise to a need for legislative implementa- 
tion. Specifically, the committee observed 
that. under article 38 of the Conven- 
tion on Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces 
in the Field, certain countries are permitted 
to use, in place of the red cross, the red 
crescent or the red lion and sun on a white 
ground. While article 53 also forbids com- 
mercial use of these distinctive signs, with- 
out effect on rights acquired through prior 
use, no legislation restricts the use of such 
emlbems in the United States. For this 
reason it will be neessary to make appro- 
priate changes in title 18, section 706, of the 
United States Code. 

“Similarly, as already noted, the 1949 con- 
ventions for the first time authorize the use 
of the Red Cross emblem by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross and its personnel (art. 44, 
Wounded and Sick Convention), civilian 
hospitals and personnel engaged in their ad- 
ministration, and convoys of vehicles, hos- 
pital trains, and aircraft carrying wounded 
and sick civilians (arts. 18-22, Civilians Con- 
vention). Further amendment of title 18, 
section 706, of the United States Code would 
seem necessary to anticipate these uses.” 

In addition to protecting usage of the Red 
Cross and other emblems as mentioned 
above, the proposed legislation would pro- 
tect the marking of prisoner-of-war camps 
and internment camps in time of war or 
national emergency. Subsection (c) of the 
bill would prohibit the use in such times of 
the letters “PW,” “PG,” or “IC,” or any other 
marking, sign, emblem, or insignia agreed 
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upon by the United States and any other 
country in such location and size as to be 
recognizable from the air, whether by visual 
or photographic means, for any purpose ex- 
cept marking the location of a prisoner-of- 
war camp or internment camp. The restric- 
tions on such use in time of war or national 
emergency would implement article 23 of 
the Geneva Convention relative to the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war of August 12, 1949, 
and article 83 of the Geneva Convention rela. 
tive to the protection of civilian persons in 
time of war of August 12, 1949. Such pro- 
tection of prisoners is considered a desirable 
safeguard of these victims of war. It is also 
believed that enactment by the Congress of 
this provision could stimulate other coun- 
tries into enacting similar legislation, thus 
enhancing the internationally beneficial pro- 
tections contained in these articles of the 
Geneva Conventions. 

Accordingly, there is submitted for your 
consideration and favorable action a draft 
bill to give effect to certain obligations of 
the United States under the Geneva Con- 
ventions for the protection of war victims 
of August 12, 1949, by regulating the use of 
the Red Cross and other emblems, and for 
other purposes. The scope and effect of 
this draft bill is clearly stated in the fore- 
going passages from the report of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and in the pre- 
ceding paragraph hereof. 

In implementing the obligations just re- 
ferred to, it may be noted that the draft bill 
uses the phrase “colorable imitation” in 
preference to “colored in imitation” in sec- 
tion 706, title 18, United States Code. “Col- 
orable imitation” appears to be the term 
which has come commonly to be used in 
trademark law in connection with similar- 
ity of marks and appears, for example, in 
connection with infringement of trademarks 
at sections 1114 (1) and 1127 (definition) of 
title 15 United States Code. It is intended, 
in achieving consistency in terminology, to 
make clear the original legislative meaning, 
which in the present context would include 
any imitation so resembling a protected em- 
blem as to be likely to cause confusion, mis- 
take, or deception. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Acting Secretary, 


EX GRATIA PAYMENT TO DENMARK 
FOR VESSELS REQUISITIONED IN 
WORLD WAR II 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, on behalf of myself, and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to authorize an ex gratia payment to the 
Government of Denmark of $5,296,302, in 
connection with the requisitioning in 
1941 of 40 Danish vessels by the United 
States in the interest of national defense. 
The bill is intended to provide a definitive 
settlement of the claims of Danish ship- 
owners which have been pending ever 
since World War II. 

The subject of this bill, has been be- 
fore Congress in various forms at differ- 
ent times. Negotiations between the 
United States and Denmark have been 
continued for a period of over 14 years, 
During that time, the issue has threat- 
ened to disturb the friendly relations 
between our two Governments, and will 
remain as a source of irritation until it 
is disposed of by a satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

Although the legal issues involved in 
the determination of just compensation 
for the vessels taken over by the United 
States have now been disposed of in the 
courts, there still exists the question of 
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an equitable disposition of those claims 
in international relations. This can only 
be accomplished through the enactment 
of appropriate legislation. 

Mr. President, I recall very briefly for 
Members of the Senate some of the cir- 
cumstances which attended the taking 
of the vessels here in question during 
World War II. In the black early days 
of that war, the Danish Ambassador, 
whose country had been overrun by the 
German Army, disregarded the explicit 
instructions of the Danish Government, 
then under German pressure, and offered 
his cooperation with the United States. 
On his own initiative he courageously 
assumed responsibility for the delivery 
of the 40 vessels in question. 

At that time, Ambassador De Kauff- 
mann was promised that the Danish 
owners would receive compensation for 
their ships equal to that to which Ameri- 
cans were entitled, and that the ships 
would be returned so soon as the existing 
emergency was over. 

Of those 40 vessels, 24 were sunk during 
World War IT. The remaining 16 were 
returned to their owners. Unfortunately, 
ever since 1941 one administrative com- 
plication after another has delayed ful- 
fillment of the promises made to the 
Danish Ambassador. And although a 
stipulation signed in 1951 furnished the 
basis for entering a judgment in the 
Court of Claims for five vessels for which 
compensation had not been made, legis- 
lation is necessary before payment can 
be made on a basis satisfactory to both 
Governments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous eonsent that the 
Senator from Rhode Island may be 
granted an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, some of us 
have been waiting now for almost an 
hour. The Senate has been proceeding 
under the 3-minute rule. Ido not object 
too much to an additional minute or two, 
but our distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island has now been speaking for 
almost 20 minutes, more or less. Long 
speeches are supposed to be made after 
the morning hour, not during the morn- 
ing hour, under the 3-minute limitation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Our dis- 
tinguished colleague carries many bur- 
dens on his shoulders. He has three im- 
portant matters which it was necessary 
for him to bring to the attention of the 
Senate. I hope the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will agree to my unanimous-con- 
sent request that the Senator from 
Rhode Island be granted an additional 
2 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have not ob- 
jected, and I do not object now; I am 
simply mentioning the 3-minute rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? The 
Chair hears none, and the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island may proceed for 
an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleagues. 
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T am pleased, Mr. President, that such 
a basis as I have mentioned now appears 
to have been reached, and that a prob- 
lem which has gone so long unresolved 
and has disturbed the traditionally cor- 
dial and friendly relations of our two 
governments, is now on the way to solu- 
tion. 

I therefore welcome this opportunity 
to help settle a long-standing issue be- 
tween our Nation and Denmark, whose 
people warrant all the sincere admira- 
tion, respect, and affection we hold for 
them. 

However, as I have already indicated, 
I am introducing this bill at the request 
of the executive branch. In so doing, I 
reserve my right to support or to oppose 
it later, as well as any proposed amend- 
ments which may be made when the 
matter is considered. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 
together with a short history of the ef- 
forts which have been made to arrive at 
a settlement of the Danish ships prob- 
Iem, and a letter from Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Hill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, and history will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1780) to authorize an ex 
gratia payment to the Government of 
Denmark, introduced by Mr. Green (for 
himself and Mr. Witey) (by request), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized to pay to 
the Government of Denmark the sum of 
$5,296,302. The payment of such sum shall 
be considered as payment ex gratia in con- 
nection with the requisitioning In 1941 and 
the use and/or loss of 40 Danish vessels dur- 
ing World War I by the United States. 

Szc. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $5,296,302 to carry 
out the purpose of this act. 


The letter and history presented by 
Mr. GREEN are as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 26, 1957. 
The Honorable THEODORE Francis GREEN, 
United States Senate. 
Besar SENATOR Green: You will recall, I am 


sure, the problem of a payment to Den- 


mark relating to the 40 ships requisitioned 
by the United States in 1941. I am glad to 
be able to report to you that the executive 
branch has resolved its problem regarding 
this matter. The Department now has per- 
mission to seek legislation authorizing an 
ex gratia payment to Denmark of $5,296,302. 
The Danes have accepted this possible solu- 
tion of this long-standing issue between 
us. 


I am enclosing a copy of draft legislation 
which we hope may be sponsored by you or 
members of the Poreign Relations Commit- 
tee. Because of his previous interest in the 
matter, I have also sent a copy to Senator 
Wir and have given one to Carl Marcy. 

Representatives of the Department would 
be glad to consult further with you, or per- 
sons you may designate, on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary. 


April 4 


~ Wortp War II DanisH Sir PAYMENT 


The proposed legislation would author- 
ize, on foreign relations grounds, an inter- 
governmental lump sum payment ex gratia 
to the Danish Government in connection 
with the taking and use and/or loss of 40 
privately owned Danish ships requisitioned 
by the United States in 1941 with the ap- 
proval of the Danish Minister. Such pay- 
ment would amount to $5,296,302. The back- 
ground of the proposed enactment is as 
follows: 

The United States used the requisitioned 
Danish ships throughout World War IT, 24 
being lost at sea. At the end of the war 
settlement contracts covering 35 of the ships 
were negotiated with the companies owning 
them, and the ships remaining afloat were 
returned to the Danes. After most of the 
payments under these contracts had been 
made, further payments were suspended. 
Despite protracted negotiation the owners 
Were not able to obtain full performance 
of the contracts. On December 4 and De- 
cember 13, 1951, they filed suits în the 
Court of Claims. In these suits the court 
held that the shipowners’ original rights to 
compensation were supplanted. by the rights 
under the contracts and that compensation 
could be made only in accordance with their 
terms. The Danish owners undertook not. to 
appeal this decision to the higher court, 
Stipulated judgments afterward were en- 
tered (on February 20, 1956) by the terms 
of which the United States paid the balance 
due under the contracts, plus damages for 
breach specified in the contracte, i. e., 3 per- 
cent per annum of the unpaid balance. The 
payments under these judgments fell short 
of the amounts sought by the owners. The 
Danish Government had endeavored since 
the suspension of the contract payments to 
obtain an intergovernmental settlement. cf 
the dispute and once the Court of Claims 
judgments were entered renewed its request 
for such a settlement, to be based on the 
compensation to which American owners 
were entitled for ships taken for use during 
World War II. 

The owners of the other 5 ships, all of 
which were sunk, did not enter into: settle- 
ment contracts at the end of World War II. 
On July 10, 1947, they brought suit in the 
Court of Claims to obtain compensation for 
the taking of their ships. These suits were 
settled by stipulated judgments entered in 
their favor on July 22, 1952, but the total 
compensation otherwise found to be owing 
was reduced by a deduction for the techni- 
cal legal defense that the ships were “bur- 
dened” (i. e., that because the ships were 
under threat of seizure by the allies as tech- 
nically enemy vessels, their market value 
was less than tt would have been had they 
been free of such threat). The Danish Gov- 
ernment has insisted on the restoration of 
this deduction. 

The Danish Government over a period of 
years steadfastly has maintained that the 
Danish owners should receive further com- 
pensation, considerably in excess of the 
amount that would be authorized by the 
proposed legislation. This question unfor- 
tunately has grown into an issue of major 
importance between the United States and 
Denmark. In these circumstances, it is con- 
sidered that the proper conduct of the for- 
eign relations of the United States requires 
that a payment as specified in the draft 
legislation be made. Ex gratia payments, 
based upon considerations of equity in in- 
ternational relations and without reference 
to the question of legal liability, are not an 
unusual means of settling claims between 
governments. , 

The Danish Government has indicated that 
the amount named in the proposed leg- 
islation would be acceptable as a full and 
final settlement of the matter. 
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PROPOSED ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide for the appointment of 
an Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Cultural Relations. 

This bill, if enacted, would create 
within the Department of State, in addi- 
tion to the Assistant Secretaries pres- 
` ently authorized, another position of As- 
sistant Secretary, whose duties would be 
to coordinate the international exchange 
programs of the Department of State 
authorized by the Surplus Property Act 
of 1944, as amended by Public Law 584, 
79th Congress; the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948, as amended—Smith-Mundt 
Act—and the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. í 

The bill (S. 1786) to provide for the 
appointment of an Assistant Secretary 
of State for International Cultural Re- 
lations, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Bus], I introduce a 
bill to amend the Small Business Act of 
1953. The following Senators have in- 
dicated their desire to join in sponsoring 
the bill: The Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT], the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Butter], the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the junior Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Kucue.], the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN], 
the senior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpt], the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Porter], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. REVERCOMB], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the senior Senator from 
Maine (Mrs. SmitH], the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the table until the conclusion of 
legislative business on Monday, so that 
other Senators may have an opportunity 
to join in sponsoring it. 

Mr. President, at the present time I 
shall not address myself to the bill, other 
than to point out that it would establish 
the Small Business Administration as a 
permanent agency of the Government. 
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This agency must be given permanent 
status if it is to serve effectively the 
interests of small business. No agency 
can function efficiently if its life depends 
on extension of its authority every 2 
years. 

Otherwise, Mr. President, this proposal 
is a complete rewriting of the Small 
Business Act of 1953, of which I was the 
author. Certain technical changes have 
been made, primarily for the purpose of 
clarification, Other than the provision 
making the agency permanent, no major 
policy changes are effected by the bill. 
It is my intention to speak at a later date 
regarding its merits. 

As previously stated, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill lie 
on the table until the close of legislative 
business on Monday, April 8, so that 
other Senators may have an opportunity 
to join in sponsoring the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 1789) to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953 (title II of Public 
Law 163, 83d Cong., as amended), 
introduced by Mr. Ture (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BOUNDARY OF 
EVERGLADES NATIONAL PARK, 
FLA. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and my- 
self, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to fix the boundary of Ever- 
glades National Park, Fla., to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire land therein, and to provide for 
the transfer of certain land not included 
within said boundary, and for other pur- 
poses. I have prepared a brief statement 
on behalf of my colleague and myself. 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be printed in full at this point in 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1790) to fix the boundary 
of Everglades National Park, Fla., to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land therein, and to provide 
for the transfer of certain land not in- 
cluded within said boundary, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. HOL- 
LAND (for himself and Mr, SMATHERS), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

The statement presented by Mr. HOL- 
LAND is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOLLAND AND 
SENATOR SMATHERS 

In finalizing the boundary of Everglades 
National Park, enactment of this legislation 
would not only end the fears of expansion 
within the old authorized boundary, but 
would also set at rest rumors of expansion 
of the park beyond the limits authorized in 
1934, such as the often-repeated report that 
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the park would be extended to include a 
large area northeast of the authorized park 
and extending eastward along the Tamiami 
Trail. 

The overall effect of the proposed settle- 
ment is clearly seen by comparing the area 
of the originally authorized park with the 
area of the park under the proposed cottle- 
ment. The size of the originally authorized 
park of 1934 was 2,164,500 acres, consisting 
of 1,563,520 acres of land and 600,980 acres 
of water. By contrast, under the proposed 
bill, the final boundaries of the park would 
include an area of 1,337,800 acres, consisting 
of 919,400 acres of land and 418,400 acres of 
water. 

The most important advantages to be de- 
rived from the proposed settlement of the 
boundary question are as follows: 

1. The proposed settlement would be highly 
advantageous to the owners of 644,000 acres 
of Florida lands which will be permanently 
excluded from the park, but which have 
always been within the authorized boundary 
approved by Congress in 1934. 

2. In Dade County, a full township of land 
(23,000 acres) lying some 8 miles northwest 
of Homestead, would be conyeyed by the 
Federal Government to the State for sale 
and development, and the agricultural lands 
in the so-called hole-in-the-doughnut tract 
west of Royal Palm Hammock would be pro- 
tected for private, ownership so long as they 
are used for agricultural purposes. Much 
other acreage excluded from the 1934 bound- 
aries also lies in Dade County. 

3. In Monroe County most of the so-called 
Chevrolet tract which was included in the 
park in 1954 by executive order of Secretary 
McKay would be excluded and made avail- 
able for private development, and Key Largo 
and many other valuable keys would be per- 
manently excluded, as planned since 1944. 

4. Collier County would see its longtime 
ambition realized by having the so-called 
Collier tracts around Everglades City in- 
corporated in the park and also having a 
permanent coastal corridor extend from 
Everglades City southeastward to include in 
the park a belt of coastal land 7 or 8 miles 
wide. Large land areas of Collier County 
north and south of the Tamiami Trail would 
be permanently excluded. 

5. The State of Plorida would receive in 
exchange for its acreage in the coastal area 
the full township of Federal land in Dade 
County and some 11 sections of Federal land 
in the Chevrolet tract comprising the east- 
ern portion of the so-called Patton tract. 
The State would also have excluded from the 
park over 180,000 acres of its underwater 
lands, such as in Card Sound and Barnes 
Sound and in areas between the keys and 
the Intracoastal Waterway. 

6. By the proposed settlement, the Na- 
tional Park Service would be allowed to 
complete its long-desired inclusion of the 
scenic and highly desirable gulf coastal belt 
so that it would extend continuously from 
Everglades City to Flamingo. 

We have been several years in helping to 
work out the details of this proposed set- 
tlement of the long-drawn-out controversy, 
and we feel that a reasonable and fair agree- 
ment has been reached which should be 
acceptable to nearly everyone concerned, 
The proposed settlement has been endorsed 
by the Advisory Board on National Parks, the 
National Park Service, the Governor of Flor- 
ida, and the members of the Florida congres- 
sional delegation directly concerned. 

I strongly urge favorable consideration and 
early passage of this bill by the Congress so 
that the Governor of Florida and the cabinet 
members of the internal improvement fund 
trustees in Tallahassee may soon accomplish, 
with the Secretary of the Interior, the ex- 
change of State lands for the acreage of Fed- 
eral lands proposed by the compromise 
settlement. 
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AMENDMENT OF REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1949, RELATING TO RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLANS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to extend the Reorganization Act of 
1949 to June 1, 1959, from its present 
expiration date of June 1, 1957. 

This bill is introduced in response to a 
message received from the President of 
the United States on April 1, 1957— 
House Document No. 145—which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, requesting that the act be 
extended. This proposed legislation will 
be required in order that the President 
may continue fo submit reorganization 
plans, which become effective after 60 
days of congressional session unless dis- 
approved by a majority of the Members 
of one of the Houses of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I think the bill will be 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. We shall undertake 
to process the bill and report it back at 
a sufficiently early date so that it may 
be enacted in ample time before the 
present law expires. 

Mr. President, I ask that the message 
from the President be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the mes- 
sage from the President will be printed 
in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1791) to further amend 
the Reorganization Act of 1949, as 
amended, so that such act will apply to 
reorganization plans transmitted to the 
Congress at any time before June 1. 1959, 
introduced by Mr. MCCLELLAN, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

The message from the President, pre- 
sented by Mr. MCCLELLAN, is as follows: 


To the Congress oj the United States: 

The Reorganization Act of 1949 as 
amended, under which the President is au- 
thorized to prepare and transmit to the 
Congress plans for the reorganization of 
executive agencies, states that no provision 
contained in a reorganization plan shall 
take effect: unless the plan is transmitted to 
the Congress before June 1. 1957. 

I recommend that the Congress enact leg- 
islation to extend the period for transmit- 
ting reorganization plans for 4 years. 

The reorganization plam procedure au- 
thorized by the Reorganization Act is an 
essential means by which the President and 
the Congress cam cooperate to assure the 
timely promotion of better organization and 
sound management of the executive branch 
of the Government. Under the act, the 
President may transmit to the Congress re- 
organization plans which become effective 
after 60 days of congressional session unless 
disapproved by a majority of the member- 
ship of one of the Houses of the Congress. 
This method enables the President, who has 
direct. responsibility for effective adminis- 
tration, to initiate improvements in organ- 
ization, subject. to review by the Congress. 

Extensive accomplishments have been 
achieved under the Reorganization Acts of 
1939 and 1945 and under the present statute, 
the tion Act of 1949. The time 
for transmitting plans under the latter has 
been twice extended by the Congress: in 1953 
and 1955. 
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The current act was adopted following the 
strong endorsement of the first Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government in 1949, which stated: 
“This authority is necessary if the machin- 
ery of government is to be made adaptable 
to the ever-changing requirements of ad- 
ministration and if efficiency is to become a 
continuing rather than a sporadic concern 
of the Federal Government.” In December 
1954 the second Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment unanimously recommended further 
extension of the act, 

Accordingly, I urge the Congress to con- 
tinue the practical arrangements contained 
in the Reorganization Act by which the Con- 
gress and the President can carry forward 
their cooperative endeavors to provide the 
best possible management of the public 
business, 

DwWienr D. EISENHOWER, 

Tue WaumE House, April 1, 1957. 


HUMANITARIAN AND OLD-AGE 
RIGHTS ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Rhode Island Mr. Pastorz], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the publie assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate certain 
inequities and restrictions and permit a 
more effective distribution of Federal 
funds. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may speak on it in excess of the 3 min- 
utes allowed under the order which has 
been entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Minnesota 
may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it is 
well publicized that the people in the 
United States are today enjoying un- 
equaled prosperity and the highest.stand- 
ard of living in the world. Wherever you 
go, whatever magazine or newspaper you 
read, you are confronted with this sup- 
posed sense of well-being for all. 

Yet, Mr. President, a large segment of 
our population today points a guilty fin- 
ger at the United States Congress be- 
eause we have failed—unintentionally, I 
think—to assure them their God-given 
right to human dignity. 

These people are the less fortunate in 
our society—those who must depend on 
the public assistance section of our Social 
Security Act to live—our needy aged, 
blind, physically handicapped, and de- 
pendent children. Plain old-fashioned 
human dignity to them has become a 
luxury they enjoyed while they were pro- 
ducing and helping to build the prosper- 
ity we now enjoy. With the coming of 
old age or the loss of job and income be- 
cause of circumstances beyond their con- 
trol, they now are required to pay the 
price for poverty. When they apply for 
public assistance they are firmly stamped 
“pauper” by the restrictive laws the ma- 
jority of our States have imposed under 
the harsh means test provisions of the 
program, 

While we might be inclined to shift 
the responsibility for this condition back 
to the States when the steady stream of 
complaints pass over our desks, I per- 
sonally feel, and many of my colleagues 
join me in these sentiments, that. the re- 
sponsibility rests right here in this 
Chamber. It is we who, by our lack of 
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action, have allowed the administration 
of our public assistance program to be- 
come the instrument of harassment and 
intimidation of these needy people that 
it is today. 

If this degrading practice is to be cur- 
tailed, it is we who must write into the 
public assistance program laws to safe- 
guard our needy citizens and restore to 
them their right to human dignity. 

Working with my distinguished col- 
league in the House of Representatives,’ 
Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT, we 
have had drafted a bill to be known as 
the Humanitarian and Old-Age Rights 
Act. If enacted, it will go far toward 
achievement of the goal I have briefly 
outlined here today—humanizing our 
public assistance program. 

Enactment of the Humanitarian and 
Old Age Rights Act would require the 
laws of the 48 States to be more uniform 
by having Congress establish at least a 
minimum. single standard of qualifica- 
tions for the applicants and recipients of 
public assistance—below which no State 
should go. We would, in effect, be say- 
ing that just because a person was in 
need of assistance, Congress did not in- 
tend to see him stripped of every last 
pretense to self-respect and dignity in 
his community. 

Enactment. of the Humanitarian and 
Old Age Rights Act would, in effect, be 
clearing some of the debris out of our 
own backyard in the field of social jus- 
tice. For the first time, a “legislative 
intent” would be established by Con- 
gress “that public assistance shall be ad- 
ministered promptly and humanely, with 
due regard for the preservation of family 
life; and without discrimination on ac- 
count of race, sex, religion or political 
affiliation; and the assistance laws be 
liberally construed.” 

Briefly, I would like to outline provi- 
sions of the bill. 

First, it would do what should have 
been done when the social security 
amendments were passed last year. It 
would make the age requirement for 
old-age assistance recipients the same 
as that established for old-age benefi- 
ciaries under title 11 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

The need for this is obvious when we 
consider the low minimum benefits now 
paid under the OASI program. Many 
beneficiaries who fall into the low cate- 
gory cannot, naturally, live on a bene- 
fit payment of $30 or $40 per month and 
must therefore apply for public assist- 
ance to supplement this inadequate in- 
come. 

Therefore, when we lowered the age 
for women OASI beneficiaries to 62 as 
we did last year, and did not make a 
eorresponding change in the public as- 
sistance program, many people are 
bound to be caught in the squeeze and 
our original purpose defeated to a large 
extent 


Secondly, we would allow the aged and 
handicapped on public assistance to 
earn up to $50 per month; the parents 
of needy children up to $30 per month, 
and the needy children, themselves, up 
to $30 per month to supplement their 
assistance checks. The blind are al- 
ready permitted to earn $50 without 
penalty of reduction in aid. 
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This privilege was extended to the 
aged by this body last year, but un- 
fortunately it was knocked out of the 
social security amendments by the con- 
ference committee. 

We hear much talk of rehabilitating 
needy people, of encouraging self-re- 
liance, self-support, and a dozen other 
such nouns coupled with the adjective 
“self.” And yet, at the very same time, 
we not only discourage—we just down- 
right prohibit the same people from en- 
deavoring to better their standard of 
living and becoming self-reliant to any 
degree by saying to them, “If you earn 
one thin dime, it will be deducted from 
your aid.” 

As a result, we prevent even a start 
toward rehabilitation. We completely 
sentence these people to a life of idleness 
eked out on a bare pittance of aid. 

Our bill would allow recipients to own 
a home of an assessed value, less all en- 
cumbrances, up to $5,000 free from the 
imposition of alien. To me, the practice 
of forcing an old person to sign over his 
little home that he has spent most of his 
life acquiring as a condition of receiving 
aid in time of need, is abominable. 

Is this country really so bad off that it 
must resort to this penny pinching to 
try and retrieve what little aid is 
granted our poor in times of need? 

Does the monetary return from such 
a practice anywhere nearly justify the 
mental and emotional anguish endured 
by people who must give up their last re- 
maining possession; the scene of their 
life’s heartaches and joys, in order to 
eat when they are too old to provide for 
themselves? In my opinion, you might 
as well cut out their heart for recom- 
pense, for to most people, their heart and 
home are synonymous. 

We would exempt household furnish- 
ings and other personal effects plus an 
insurance policy or burial arrangement 
up to $500 in value when considering 
“need” and we would also establish a 
floor of $1,200 under the amount of per- 
sonal property which a single recipient 
is allowed to have. 

Mr. President, I see no earthly reason 
why we should require people to be abso- 
lute paupers before we consider them 
in need of help to obtain the day-to-day 
necessities of life. To force them to use 
up every last resource before they are 
given aid is to strip them of any feeling 
of security should they become ill, or 
should their checks be held up in the 
skein of redtape or for other reasons. 
If they have been thrifty enough to pur- 
chase a burial policy so that their last 
remains can be covered with a semblance 
of dignity, are we to force them to cash 
this in, thereby finally sentencing them 
to potter’s field? 

Mr. President, is it right to grind them 
right down into the dust of absolute pov- 
erty before they can expect any help? 

Mr. President, we would further pro- 
hibit the practice of some States where- 
by the public-assistance laws are used 
to enforce the general-support laws of 
the State. This is the so-called respon- 
sible relatives law where children of 
pensioners are subjected to continual 
harassment by State and county admin- 
istrators even though they are in no way 
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financially capable of supporting their 
aged parents. 

While I firmly subscribe to the theory 
that it is the moral responsibility of 
children to care for their parents if they 
can reasonably afford to do so, I feel that 
this should be a matter for State support 
laws, and not be used merely as a harass- 
ment in the public-assistance program. 

To show the hardship this so often 
works on our oldsters, in some States the 
mere existence of a relative deemed 
capable of supporting the old person is 
reason enough—according to State law— 
for denying that old person aid. 
Whether or not the relative is actually 
supporting the needy person is not taken 
into consideration. The fact that the 
relative exists is enough. 


As another consideration, Mr. Presi- 


dent, our bill provides that the program 
is to be administered by each State so 
as to insure uniform treatment of the 
needy in all its political subdivisions. 

We would further reinstate the origi- 
nal policy adopted by Congress that the 
names of recipients be held confidential. 

That is, we would outlaw the “shame 
list,” which is used by all too many 
States to ridicule recipients of aid. This 
law reminds me of the old practice of 
putting town drunks or wife beaters in 
stocks in the public square to shame 
them in front of fellow townsmen. We 
hardly think that such a theory has any 
place in the 20th century. 

We come now to the question of the 
residence requirement imposed by a ma- 
jority of our States. The Public Assist- 
ance Act says that a State shall not im- 
pose a residence requirement exceeding 
5 years out of the 9 years preceding ap- 
plication. And many States impose thi: 
maximum. g 

Even on the surface, this whole idea of 
a residence requirement seems ridiculous 
and even downright un-American to me. 
Though I come from the great State of 
Minnesota, I am also an American 
citizen. I am not restricted to living 
in Minnesota. When I come to Wash- 
ington, it is not necessary that I take 
out a visa to remain or that I obtain a 
passport to travel to California if I choose 
to do so. Iam just as much an American 
citizen in California or Nebraska as I am 
in Minnesota. 

Yet, to take an example, if an old 
person from one of the colder States is 
forced to move to a warmer climate for 
health reasons—he suddenly becomes a 
citizen without a State—or for all prac- 
tical purposes—a country. His home 
State disclaims responsibility, the State 
he has just moved to says, “you have not 
lived here long enough, so we are not 
responsible”; and the Federal Govern- 
ment says, “it is a matter for the States, 
we cannot do anything. 

To partially alleviate this problem, 
our bill reduces the State-imposed resi- 
dence requirement now allowed by the 
Federal Government from 5 years to 1 
year and provides that should an other- 
wise qualified person not meet State 
residence requirements, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay its share direct to the 
person until they have met the State 
residence requirement. 

Finally, Mr. President, this bill pro- 
vides that no person receiving such pub- 
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lic aid shall be deemed a pauper and no 
warrant drawn in payment shall contain 
any reference to indigency or pauperism, 
and that the value of any United States 
surplus food made available will not be 
deducted from the recipient’s aid. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill I am send- 
ing to the desk be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Humanitarian and Old-Age 
Rights Act.” 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this act to 
provide more effectively for the protection, 
care, and assistance of the people of the 
United States who are in need thereof, and 
to promote the welfare and happiness of 
the people of the United States by providing 
public assistance to its needy and distressed. 
It is the policy of the Congress that assist- 
ance under title I, IV, X, and XIV of the 
Social Security Act, as amended by this act, 
shall be administered promptly and hu- 
manely, with due regard for the preservation 
of family life and without discrimination 
on account of race, religion, or political 
affiliation, and that such assistance shall be 
so administered as to encourage self-respect, 
self-reliance, and the desire to be a good 
citizen, useful to society. Titles I, IV, X, and 
XIV of the Social Security Act shall be 
liberally construed in order to carry out this 
purpose and policy. 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3. (a) (1) (A) Section 2 (a) (1) of 
the Social Security Act is amended to read 
as follows: “(1) provide that it shall be in 
effect in all political subdivisions of the 
State:“. 

(B) Section 2 (a) (3) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: (3) provide 
for the establishment or designation of a 
single State agency to administer the plan;“. 

(2) Section 2 (a) (7) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: “(7) provide 
that the State agency shall, in determining 
need, take into consideration any other in- 
come and resources of an individual claim- 
ing ald-age assistance; except that, in mak- 
ing such determination, the State agency 
shall disregard (A) the first $50 per month 
of earned income, (B) the ownership by 
such individual (alone or with his or her 
spouse) of a home having an assessed value, 
less all encumbrances of record thereon, of 
less than $5,000 (except to the extent that 
he is receiving rental income therefrom), 
(C) the ability of such individual's family 
and relatives to provide for his support, (D) 
any donations of surplus food which may 
have been made to such individual from 
stocks of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and (E) the first $1,200 in value (over 
and above all encumbrances of record) of 
personal property owned by such individual;” 

(3) Section 2 (a) of such act is further 
amended by striking out the final period 
and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon 
and the following: “and (12) provide that 
there will be no discrimination based on 
sex in determining the needs of individuals 
receiving assistance under the plan.” 

(4) Section 2 (a) of such act is further 
amended by adding after clause (12) the 
following new sentence: “For purposes of 
clause (7) (E), no life insurance policy shall 
be valued at more than its present surrender 
value to the individual, and the term ‘per- 
sonal property’ shall not include (1) the in- 
dividual's clothing, furniture, household 
equipment, foodstuffs, fuel, personal jewelry, 
or other personal effects, or (il) interment 
plots, money placed in trust or Insurance for 
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funeral, interment, or similar expenses, or 
any contract rights connected therewith, if 
such money, insurance, or contract rights do 
not exceed $500 in value.” 

(5) Section 2 (b) (1) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) An age requirement at any given 
time of more than the age which at such 
time constitutes retirement age for purposes 
of title I of this act; or.” 

(6) Section 2 (b) (2) of such act is 
amended to real as follows: 

“(2) Any residence requirement which 
excludes any resident of the State who has 
resided therein continuously for 1 year im- 
mediately preceding the application; or.“ 

(b) The second sentence of section 1 of 
such act is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a semicolon and 
the following: “but no payment shall be 
made under this title to any State which 
has not also submitted, and had approved 
by the Secretary, State plans for assistance 
under titles IV. X, and XIV.“ 

(c) Section 4 of such act is amended by 
striking out “or” at the end of paragraph 
(1), by adding “or” at the end of paragraph 
(2), and by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) that in the administration of the 
plan there is imposed, as a condition of old- 
age assistance to any individual, a require- 

ment that such individual subject his home 
to a lien of any kind or transfer to the State 
agency any interest in his home:“. 

(d) Title I of such act is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tions: 


“DIRECT PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS NOT SATIS- 
FYING RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 7. If an individual, after making ap- 
plication for old-age assistance, is denied 
such assistance by the State agency solely 
because he does not satisfy the residence 
requirements imposed under the State plan, 
and if such individual is not entitled to old- 
age assistance by reason of prior residence 
in another State, the State agency shall 
promptly notify the Secretary of the fact 
that such individual has made such applica- 
tion and would be eligible for old-age assist- 
ance if he satisfied such requirements. The 
Secretary shall thereupon pay directly to such 
individual for each month, beginning with 
the first month (after the month of such 
individual’s application) in which such in- 
dividual would have been eligible for old-age 
assistance if he satisfied such residence re- 
quirements and ending with the month pre- 
ceding the first month in which he satisfies 
such requirements, an amount (as deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary) equal to the Federal Government's 
proportionate share of the old-age assistance 
which such individual would receive for such 
month if he then satisfied such require- 
ments. 


“ASSISTANCE FOR NEEDS OF RECIPIENT ONLY 

“Sec. 8. Assistance paid to any individual 
under this title is to assist him in meeting 
his individual needs and is not for the bene- 
fit of any other person; and such assistance 
shall not be regarded as income of any per- 
son other than such individual.” 

AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

Sec. 4. (a) (1) (A) Section 402 (a) (1) of 
the Social Security Act is amended to read 
as follows: “(1) provide that it shall be in 
effect in all political subdivisions of the 
State; “. 

(B) Section 402 (a) (3) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: “(3) provide for 
the establishment or designation of a single 
State agency to administer the plan;”, 

(2) Section 402 (a) (7) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: “(7) to provide 
that the State agency shall, in determining 
need, take into consideration any other in- 
come and resources of any child claiming aid 
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to dependent children; except that in mak- 
ing such determination the State agency 
shall disregard (A) the first $15 per month 
of income earned by such child and the first 
$30 per month of income earned by his par- 
ent or guardian, (B) the ownership by such 
child (or by his parent or guardian) of a 
home having an assessed value, less all en- 
cumbrances of record thereon, of less than 
$5,000 (except to the extent that he is receiv- 
ing rental income therefrom), and (C) any 
donations of surplus food which may have 
been made to or for such child from stocks 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation; “. 

(3) Section 402 (a) of such act is further 
amended by striking out the final period and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
the word “and”, and by adding at the end of 
the subsection the following new clause: 
“(13) provide that there will be no discrim- 
ination based on sex in determining the 
needs of individuals receiving assistance un- 
der the plan.” 

(b) The second sentence of section 401 of 
such act is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a semicolon and 
the following: “but no- payment shall be 
made under this title to any State which has 
not also submitted, and had approved by 
the Secretary, State plans for assistance un- 
der titles I, X, and XIV.” 

(c) Section 404 of such act is amended by 
striking out “or” at the end of paragraph 
(1), by adding or“ at the end of paragraph 
(2), and by inserting after paragraph (2) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(3) that in the administration of the 
plan there is imposed, as a condition of aid 
to any dependent child, a requirement that 
such child (or his parent or guardian) sub- 
ject to his (or their) home to a lien of any 
kind or transfer to the State agency any in- 
terest in such home:“. 

(d) Title IV of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“DIRECT PAYMENTS TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN NOT 
SATISFYING RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 407. If a dependent child, after mak- 
ing application for aid to dependent children, 
is denied such aid by the State agency solely 
because he does not satisfy the residence re- 
quirements imposed under the State plan, 
and if such child is not entitled to aid to 
dependent children by reason of prior resi- 
dence in another State, the State agency 
shall promptly notify the Secretary of the 
fact that such child has made such applica- 
tion and would be eligible for such aid if he 
satisfied such requirements. The Secretary 
shall thereupon pay directly to such child 
for each month, beginning with the first 
month (after the month of such child’s ap- 
plication) in which such child would have 
been eligible for aid to dependent children 
if he satisfied such residence requirements 
and ending with the month preceding the 
first month in which he satisfies such re- 
quirements, an amount (as determined un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Secretary) 
equal to the Federal Government’s propor- 
tionate share of the aid to dependent chil- 
dren which such child would receive for such 
month if he then satisfied such require- 
ments.” 

AID TO THE BLIND 

Sec. 5. (a) (1) (A) Section 1002 (a) (1) 
of the Social Security Act is amended to read 
as follows: “(1) provide that it shall be in 
effect in all political subdivisions of the 
State; 

(B) Section 1002 (a) (3) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: (3) provide for 
the establishment or designation of a single 
State agency to administer the plan;“. 

(2) Section 1002 (a) (8) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: “(8) provide that 
the State agency shall, in determining need, 
take into consideration any other income and 
resources of an individual claiming aid to the 
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blind; except that in making such determi- 
nation, the State agency shall disregard (A) 
the first $50 per month of earned income, (B) 
the ownership by such individual (alone or 
with his or her spouse) of a home having an 
assessed value, less all encumbrances of rec- 
ord thereon, of less than $5,000 (except to 
the extent that he is receiving rental income 
therefrom), (C) the ability of such individ- 
ual’s family and relatives to provide for his 
support, (D) any donations of surplus food 
which may have been made to such individ- 
ual from stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and (E) the first $1,200 in 
value {over and above all encumbrances of 
record) of personal property owned by such 
individual;’’. 

(3) Section 1002 (a) of such act is further 
amended by striking out the final period and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
the following: “and (14) provide that there 
will be no discrimination based on sex in de- 
termining the needs of individuals receiving 
assistance under the plan.” 

(4) Section 1002 (a) of such act is fur- 
ther amended by adding after clause (14) the 
following new sentence: “For purposes of 
clause (8) (E), no life insurance policy shall 
be valued at more than its present surrender 
value to the individual, and the term ‘per- 
sonal property’ shall not include (i) the in- 
dividual’s clothing, furniture, household 
equipment, foodstuffs, fuel, personal jewelry, 
or other personal effects, or (ii) interment 
plots, money placed in trust or insurance for 
funeral, interment, or similar expenses, or 
any contract rights connected therewith, if, 
such money, insurance, or contract rights do 
not exceed $500 in value.” 

(5) Section 1002 (b) (1) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Any residence requirement which ex- 
cludes any resident of the State who has re- 
sided therein continuously for 1 year imme- 
diately preceding the application; or“. 

(b) The second sentence of section 1001 of 
such act is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof a semicolon and 
the following: “but no payment. shall be 
made under this title to any State which 
has not also submitted, and had approved 
by the Secretary, State plans for assistance 
under titles I, IV, and XIV.” 

(c) Section 1004 of such act is amended 
by striking out “or” at the end of paragraph 
(1), by adding “or” at the end of paragraph 
(2), and by inserting after paragraph (2) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(3) that in the administration of the 
plan there is imposed, as a condition of aid 
to any individual, a requirement that such 
individual subject his home to a lien of any 
kind or transfer to the State agency any in- 
terest in his home:“. 

(d) Title X of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 


“DIRECT PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS NOT SATISFY- 
ING RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec, 1007. If an individual, after making 
application for aid to the blind, is denied 
such aid by the State agency solely because 
he does not satisfy the residence require- 
ments imposed under the State plan, and if 
such individual is not entitled to aid to the 
blind by reason of prior residence in an- 
other State, the State agency shall promptly 
notify the Secretary of the fact that such 
individual has made such application and 
would be eligible for such aid if he satisfied 
such requirements. The Secretary shall 
thereupon pay directly to such individual for 
each month, beginning with the first month 
(after the month of such individual's appli- 
cation) in which such individual would have 
been eligible for aid to the blind if he satis- 
fied such residence requirements and ending 
with the month preceding the first month in 
which he satisfies such requirements, an 
amount (as determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary) equal to the 
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Federal Government’s proportionate share of 
the aid to the blind which such individual 
would receive for such month if he then 
satisfied such requirements. 


“ASSISTANCE FOR NEEDS OF RECIPIENT ONLY 


“Sec. 1008. Assistance paid to any individ- 
‘ual under this title is to assist him in meet- 
ing his individual needs and is not for the 
benefit of any other person; and such as- 
sistance shall not be regarded as income of 
any person other than such individual.” 


AID TO THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED 


Sec. 6. (a) (1) (A) Section 1402 (a) (1) of 
the Social Security Act is amended to read 
as follows: (1) provide that it shall be in 
effect in all political subdivisions of the 
State:“. 

(B) Section 1402 (a) (3) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: (3) provide 
for the establishment or designation of a 
single State agency to administer the plan;“. 

(2) Section 1402 (a) (8) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: “(8) provide 
that the State agency shall, in determining 
need, take into consideration any other in- 
come and resources of an individual claiming 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled; 
except that, in making such determination, 
the State agency shall disregard (A) the 
first $50 per month of earned income, (B) 
the ownership by such individual (alone or 
with his or her spouse) of a home having an 
assessed value, less all encumbrances of rec- 
ord thereon, of less than $5,000 (except to the 
extent that he is receiving rental income 
therefrom), (C) the ability of such individ- 
ual's family and relatives to provide for his 
support, (D) any donations of surplus food 
which may have been made to such individ- 
ual from stocks of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and (E) the first $1,200 in value 
(over and above all encumbrances of record) 
of personal property owned by such in- 
dividual;”. 

(3) Section 1402 (a) of such act is fur- 
ther amended by striking out the final period 
and inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
the following: “and (13) provide that there 
will be no discrimination based on sex in de- 
termining the needs of individuals receiving 
assistance under the plan.” 

(4) Section 1402 (a) of such act is further 
amended by adding after clause (13) the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “For purposes of 
clause (8) (E), no life-insurance policy shall 
be valued at more than its present surrender 
value to the individual, and the term ‘per- 
sonal property’ shall not include (i) the in- 
dividual's clothing, furniture, household 
equipment, foodstuffs, fuel, personal jewelry, 
or other personal effects, or (il) interment 
plots, money placed in trust or insurance for 
funeral, interment, or similar expenses, or 
any contract rights connected therewith, if 
such money, insurance, or contract rights 
do not exceed $500 in value.” 

(5) Section 1402 (b) (1) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Any residence requirement which ex- 
cludes any resident of the State who has re- 
sided therein continuously for 1 year im- 
mediately preceding the application; or.” 

(b) The second sentence of section 1401 
of such act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof a semicolon and 
the following: “but no payment shall be 
made under this title to any State which 
has not also submitted, and had approved 
by the Secretary, State plans for assistance 
under titles I, IV, and X.” 

(c) Section 1404 of such act is amended 
by striking out “or” at the end of paragraph 
(1), by adding “or” at the end of paragraph 
(2), and by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) that in the administration of the 
pian there is imposed, as a condition of aid 
to any individual, a requirement that such 
individual subject his home to a lien of any 
kind or transfer to the State agency any 
interest in his home;". 
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(d) Title XIV of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 


“DIRECT PAYMENTS TO INDIVIDUALS NOT SATISFY- 
ING RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 

“Sec. 1406. If an individual, after making 
application for aid to the ently and 
totally disabled, is denied such aid by the 
State agency solely because he does not sat- 
isfy the residence requirements imposed 
under the State plan, and if such individual 
is not entitled to aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled by reason of prior residence 
in another State, the State agency shall 
promptly notify the Secretary of the fact 
that such individual has made such applica- 
tion and would be eligible for such aid if he 
satisfied such requirements. The Secretary 
shall thereupon pay directly to such individ- 
ual for each month, beginning with the first 
month (after the month of such individual's 
application) in which such individual would 
have been eligible for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled if he satisfied such resi- 
dence requirements and ending with the 
month preceding the first month in which 
he satisfies such requirements, an amount 
(as determined under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary) equal to the Federal Gov- 
ernment's proportionate share of the aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled which 
such individual would receive for such 
month if he then satisfied such requirements. 

“ASSISTANCE FOR NEEDS OF RECIPIENT ONLY 

“Sec. 1407. Assistant paid to any individ- 
ual under this title is to assist him in meet- 
ing his individual needs and is not for the 
benefit of any other person; and such as- 
sistance shall not be regarded as income of 
any person other than such individual.” 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 7. (a) As used in the provisions of 
the Social Security Act amended by this act, 
the term “Secretary,” except when the con- 
text otherwise requires, means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) Section 618 of the Revenue Act of 
1951 (relating to public access to State public 
assistance records) is repealed. 

(e) No check or warrant diwn in pay- 
ment of assistance to any individual under 
title I, IV, X, or XIV of the Social Security 
Act, and no envelope or other outer covering 
therefor, shall bear any printing or marking 
which indicates or implies that such indi- 
vidual is indigent or a pauper. 

(d) The amendments made by sections 3 
(d), 4 (d), 5 (d), and 6 (d) shall apply with 
respect to months beginning after the date 
of the enactment of this act. Section 7 (b) 
shall apply with respect to payments to 
which the States (including the agencies and 
political subdivisions thereof) become en- 
titled after the date of the enactment of this 
act. Sections 7 (a) and 7 (c) shall take 
effect on the date of the enactment of this 
act. The remaining amendments made by 
this act shall take effect on July 1, 1958. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that several of our colleagues here 
in the Senate will want to join me and 
the Senator from Rhode Island in spon- 
soring this legislation. Consequently, I 
ask that the bill itself, after being desig- 
nated with a number today, be held at 
the desk until the close of Senate busi- 
ness on Monday, April 15, so that co- 
sponsors may, after studying the bill in 
the Recor», join in its sponsorship if they 
wish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 1793) to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Secu- 
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rity Act to eliminate certain inequities 
and restrictions and permit a more effec- 
tive distribution of Federal funds, intro- 
duced by Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. PASTORE), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF IDAHO ADMISSION 
ACT ` 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Idaho Admission Act. That 
act provides that 50 sections of public 
lands are granted to the State of Idaho 
for the purpose of erecting a capital. 

Certain court decisions relating to the 
Montana Admission Act, which is simi- 
lar, suggest that the proceeds of these 
lands may not be used for reconstruc- 
tion, repair, renovation, or furnishings, 
as not being properly includible within 
the phrase erection of a State capital.“ 
This Congress has already passed a 
measure which has been approved as 
Public Law 6 amending the Montana 
Admission Act, and this bill would make 
the same amendment with reference to 
the Idaho Admission Act. 

The Governor of Idaho, has advised 
me that the exterior walls of the capitol 
building at Boise need repair; that the 
cement holding some of the stone to- 
gether on the cornices is in bad condi- 
tion; and that prompt action of this 
nature is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1794) to amend section 6 
of the act approved July 3, 1890, 25 Stat. 
215 relating to the admission into the 
Union of the State of Idaho by providing 
for the use of public lands granted there- 
in for the purpose of construction, re- 
construction, repair, renovation, fur- 
nishings, equipment, or other perma- 
nent improvements of public buildings at 
the capital, introduced by Mr. CHURCH, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE, RELATING TO ISSU- 
ANCE OF CERTIFICATES FOR 
RAPID AMORTIZATION OF EMER- 
GENCY FACILITIES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation during the year 
1956, I directed Mr. Colin F. Stam, chief 
of staff of the committee, to make an 
investigation of the Revenue Code of 
1954, authorizing a 5-year amortization 
write-off of taxes on the basis of cer- 
tificates of necessity issued by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

From November 1950 to March 20, 
1957, almost 22,000 certificates were is- 
sued under the 5-year amortization pro- 
gram. The total cost of the projects on 
which certificates were granted was al- 
most $39 billion, and almost $23 billion, 
or about 60 percent, of this amount was 
made eligible for the 5-year writeoff for 
the purpose of tax deduction. 
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This greatly exceeds the World War 
II figures. 

This report clearly demonstrates to me 
that section 168 of the Revenue Act of 
1954 should be drastically modified, if 
not repealed. It is estimated that it 
has caused a temporary loss in tax rev- 
enue of a very large amount, aggregat- 
ing billions of dollars. 

This is a hidden cost for which no 
appropriation is required by Congress. 
Its effect makes it more difficult to bal- 
ance the budget or reduce the tax bur- 
dens of the taxpayers not receiving such 
a benefit. It is very discriminatory 
against small businesses which have not, 
as a rule, qualified for this special tax 
treatment. 

I am presenting a bill which will re- 
peal this section of the law except for 
certain carefully restricted military 
equipment, such as new implements of 
warfare, the existing facilities for the 
production of which are unsuitable be- 
cause of their newness or specialized de- 
fense features. 

A careful examination by the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation and by myself indicates 
that the certificates issued, which have 
resulted in very large tax benefits to 
numerous corporations, have been 
granted to an extent far beyond what 
was intended by Congress. 

I feel that this tax loophole should 
be promptly closed. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A bill to amend section 168 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to restrict 
the issuance of certificates for rapid 
amortization of emergency facilities to 
those facilities producing new defense 
items for use by the Department of De- 
fense or the Atomic Energy Commission in 
the national defense program 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Emergency Facility Amortiza- 

tion Act of 1957.” 

Sec. 2. Section 168 (e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to deter- 
mination of adjusted basis of emergency 
facilities) is amended— 

(a) by striking out “There” in paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “Certification before Emergency Facil- 
ity Amortization Act of 1957.—In the case of 
a certificate made on or before the date of 
the enactment of the Emergency Facility 
Amortization Act of 1957, there”; and 

(b) by striking out paragraph (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) Certifications after Emergency Facil- 
ity Amortization Act of 1957: In the case of 
a certificate made after the date of the 
enactment of the Emergency Facility Amor- 
tization Act of 1957, there shall be included 
only so much of the amount of the ad- 
justed basis of such facility (computed with- 
out regard to this section) as is properly 
attributable to such construction, recon- 
struction, erection, installation, or acquisi- 
tion after December 31, 1949, as the certify- 
ing authority designated by the President 
by Executive order, has certified is to be 

“(A) to produce new defense items or 
components of new defense items (as defined 
in paragraph (4)) during the emergency 
period, or 

“(B) to provide research, developmental, 
or experimental services during the emer- 
gency period for the Department of Defense 
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(or one of the component departments of 
such Department), or for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, as a part of the national de- 
fense program, and only such portion of 
such amount as such authority has certified 
is attributable to the national defense pro- 
gram. Such certification shall be under such 
regulations as may be prescribed from time 
to time by such certifying authority with 
the approval of the President. An applica- 
tion for a certificate must be filed at such 
time and in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed by such certifying authority under 
such regulations, but in no event shall such 
certificate have any effect unless an applica- 
tion therefor is filed before the expiration 
of 6 months after the beginning of such con- 
struction, reconstruction, erection, or in- 
stallation, or the date of such acquisition. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, an 
application which was timely filed under 
this subsection on or before the date of the 
enactment of the Emergency Facility Amor- 
tization Act of 1957, and which was pending 
on such date, shall be considered to be an 
application timely filed under this para- 
graph. 

“(3) Separate facilities; special rule.— 
After the completion or acquisition of any 
emergency facility with respect to which a 
certificate under paragraph (1) or (2) has 
been made, any expenditure (attributable 
to such facility and to the period after such 
completion or acquisition) which does not 
represent construction, reconstruction, erec- 
tion, installation, or acquisition included in 
such certificate, but with respect to which a 
separate certificate is made under paragraph 
(1) cr (2), shall not be applied in adjust- 
ment on the basis of such facility, but a sep- 
arate basis shall be computed therefor pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) or (2), as the case 
may be, as if it were a new and separate 
emergency facility. 

“(4) Definitions: For purposes of para- 
graph (2)— 

“(A) New defense item: The term ‘new de- 
tense item’ means only an item— 

“(i) which is produced, or will be pro- 
duced, for sale to the Department of De- 
fense (or one of the component departments 
of such Department), or to the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission, for use in the national 
defense program, and 

“(ii) for the production of which exist- 
ing productive facilities are unsuitable be- 
cause of its newness or of its specialized 
defense features. 

“(B) Component of new defense item: 
The term ‘component of a new defense item’ 
means only an item— 

“(1) which is, or will become, a physical 
part of a new defense item, and 

“(ii) for the production of which existing 
productive facilities are unsuitable because 
of its newness or of its specialized defense 
features.” 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that a letter I wrote 
to Arthur S. Flemming, Director, Office 
of Defense Mobilization, be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 22, 1956. 
Hon. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. FLEMMING: As chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee I have re- 
quested the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation staff, headed by Mr. Colin 
F. Stam, to review existing legislation allow- 
ing fast amortization for depreciation of 
plant and equipment for tax purposes, and 
to study its effect and need under current 
peacetime conditions. 

I am informed that pending applications 
for such fast tax amortization by steel com- 
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panies alone involve proposed new construc- 
tion totaling at least $1.2 billion. 

As a member of the Finance Committee, 
I know that the original and continuing 
purpose of this wartime legislation has been 
to expedite production essential to national 
defense. 

It is my opinion that under present peace- 
time conditions, such special privilege can 
be justified only in exceptional and rare cases. 
Otherwise there is danger of creating unfair 
competition, overexpansion, and damage to 
smaller business. I am concerned also about 
the temporary loss of revenue resulting from 
these cases. 

I understand you have temporarily post- 
poned action on pending applications by steel 
companies and perhaps certain others. As 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee 
I am asking you not to grant those applica- 
tions which you have held up or any others 
about which there is the slightest question 
until this committee can complete its review 
of the situation under existing defense and 
business conditions and make its report. 

Meanwhile, please submit to the Senate 
Finance Committee as promptly as possible 
a list of all pending applications for fast 
amortization along with such information 
as may be pertinent in each case, 

Cordially yours, 
Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1795) to amend section 168 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
so as to restrict the issuance of certifi- 
cates for rapid amortization of emer- 
gency facilities to those facilities pro- 
ducing new defense items for use by the 
Department of Defense or the Atomic 
Energy Commission in the national-de- 
fense program, introduced by Mr. BYRD, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance, 


AMENDMENT OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS EXTENSION ACT OF 1951, 
RELATING TO ESCAPE CLAUSE 
PROCEDURE 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951 with respect to es- 
cape clause procedure, and for other 
purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with a statement explaining it, 
and two editorials published in the Salt 
Lake Tribune, and which bear on this 
matter, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
statement, and two editorials will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1796) to amend the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 with 
respect to escape clause procedure, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
WATKINS, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 6 (a) 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1863), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) No reduction in any rate of duty, or 
binding of any existing customs or excise 
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treatment, or other concession hereafter pro- 
claimed under section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, shall be permitted to 
continue in effect when importation or pros- 
pective importation, either actual or relative, 
of increased quantities of any product upon 
which a concession has been granted under 
a trade agreement, resulting, in whole or in 
part, from the duty or other customs treat- 
ment reflecting such concession, causes or 
threatens serious import injury to the domes- 
tic industry producing either like or directly 
competitive products.” 

(b) Section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended (19 U. 
S. C. 1364), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 7. (a) Upon the request of the Pres- 
ident, upon resolution of either House of 
Congress, upon resolution of either the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the Senate or the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives, upon its own motion, or 
upon application of any interested party, 
the United States Tariff Commission shall 
promptly make an investigation and make 
a report thereon not later than 9 months 
after the application is made to determine 
whether importation or prospective importa- 
tion, either actual or relative, of increased 
quantities of any product upon which a 
concession has been granted under a trade 
agreement, resulting, in whole or in part, 
from the duty or other customs treatment re- 
flecting such concession, causes or threatens 
serious import injury to the domestic in- 
dustry producing either like or directly com- 
petitive products. 

“(b) In the course of any such investiga- 
tion, whenever it finds evidence of serious 
import injury or threat of serious import 
injury or whenever so directed by resolu- 
tion of either the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate or the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, the 
Tariff Commission shall hold hearings giv- 
ing reasonable public notice thereof and 
shall afford reasonable opportunity for inter- 
ested parties to be present, to produce evi- 
dence, and to be heard at such hearings. 

„e) Should the Tariff Commission find, 
as a result of its investigation and hear- 
ings, that importation or prospective im- 
portation, either actual or relative, of in- 
creased quantities of any product upon 
which a concession has been granted under 
a trade agreement, resulting, in whole or in 
part, from the duty or other customs treat- 
ment reflecting such concession, causes or 
threatens serious injury to the domestic 
industry producing either like or directly 
competitive products, it shall find and de- 
clare the extent to which and the time for 
which— 

“(1) permanent withdrawal of the con- 
cession; 

“(2) modification of the concession; 

“(3) suspension of the concession in 
whole or in part; 

“(4) limitation of the quantity of the 
product which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse for consumption; or 

“(5) any combination of any of the fore- 
going; 
is necessary in order to prevent or remedy 
such injury or threat thereof. Such finding 
and declaration shall be embodied in a plan 
for the taking effect of the action so found 
and declared to be necessary in order to pre- 
vent or remedy such injury or threat thereof, 
which plan (bearing an identifying number) 
shall be transmitted by the Tariff Commission 
to the Congress. The delivery to both 
Houses shall be on the same day and shall be 
made to each House while it is in session. 

“(d) In arriving at a determination in the 
foregoing procedure the Tariff Commission, 
without excluding other factors, shall take 
into consideration a downward trend of pro- 
duction, employment, prices, profits, or wages 
in the domestic industry concerned, or a de- 
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cline in sales, an increase in imports, eithér 
actual or relative to domestic production, a 
higher or growing inventory, or a decline in 
the proportion of the domestic market sup- 
plied by domestic producers. Increased im- 
ports, either actual or relative, shall be con- 
sidered as the cause or threat of serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing 
either like or directly competitive products 
when the Commission finds that such in- 
creased imports have contributed substan- 
tially towards causing or threatening serious 
injury to such industry. 

“(e) (1) Except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided under paragraph (3) of this subsec- 
tion, the provisions of any plan transmitted 
under subsection (c) of this section shall 
take effect on the expiration of the first 
period of 60 calendar days, of continuous 
session of the Congress, following the date on 
which the plan is transmitted to it; but only 
if, between the date of transmittal and the 
expiration of such 60-day period, there has 
not been passed by either of the two Houses, 
by the affirmative vote of a majority of the 
authorized membership of that House, a reso- 
lution stating in substance that that House 
does not favor the plan. 

“(2) Fo> purposes of paragraph (1)— 

“(A) continuity of session shall be con- 
sidered as broken only by an adjournment 
of the Congress sine die; but 

“(B) in the computation of the 60-day 
period there shall be excluded the days on 
which either House is not in session be- 
cause of an adjournment of more than 3 
days to a day certain. 

“(3) Any provision of the plan may, under 
provisions contained in the plan, be made 
operative at a time later than the date on 
which the plan shall otherwise take effect, 

“(f) When, as the result of its investi- 
gations and hearings under this section, it 
is the judgment of the Tariff Commission 
that it is not necessary to take any action 
with respect to a product, it shall make 
and transmit to the Congress a report stating 
its findings and conclusions. 

“(g) As used in this section and section 6 
the term ‘import injury’ means the exist- 
ence or threat of existence of any materially 
adverse effect upon industry, agriculture, or 
labor, or segment thereof, engaged in the 
production or sale of any domestic article, 
caused in whole or in part by the importa- 
tion of any like or directly competitive 
article. 

(h) As used in this act, the terms ‘domes- 
tic industry producing either like or directly 
competitive products’ and ‘domestic industry 
producing either like or directly competi- 
tive articles’ mean that portion or subdivi- 
sion of the producing organizations manu- 
facturing, assembling, processing, extracting, 
growing, or otherwise producing like or di- 
rectly competitive products or articles in 
commercial quantities. In applying the pre- 
ceding sentence, the Commission shall (so 
far as practicable) distinguish or separate 
the operations of the producing organiza- 
tions involving the like or directly competi- 
tive products or articles referred to in such 
sentence from the operations of such or- 
ganizations involving other products or 
articles.” 

Sec. 2. Sections 3 and 4 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amend- 
ed (19 U. S. C., secs. 1360 and 1361), are 
hereby amended by inserting the word 
“either” before the word “like” wherever it 
appears in such sections. 

Sec. 3. (a) The following provisions of this 
section are enacted by the Congress: 

(1) As an exercise of the rulemaking pow- 
er of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively, but applicable only 
with respect to the procedure to be followed 
in such House in the case of resolutions (as 
defined in subsec. (b)); and such rules 
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shall supersede other rules only to the ex- 
tent that they are inconsistent therewith; 
and 

(2) With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner, and to the same extent as in the case 
of any other rule of such House. 

(b) For purposes of this section, the term 
“resolution” means only a resolution of 
either of the two Houses of Congress, the 
matter after the resolving clause of which 
is as follows: “That the does not favor 
the plan relating to tariff concessions num- 
bered transmitted to the Congress by 
the Tariff Commission on » 19._,” the 
first blank space therein being filled with 
the name of the resolving House and the 
other blank spaces therein being appro- 
priately filled; and does not include a reso- 
lution which specifies more than one plan. 

(c) A resolution with respect to a plan 
relating to tariff concessions shall be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate or to the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives by 
the President of the Senate or by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, as the 
case may be. 

(d) (1) If the committee to which has 
been referred a resolution with respect to a 
plan relating to tariff concessions has not 
reported it before the expiration of 10 cal- 
endar days after its introduction, it shall 
then (but not before) be in order to move 
either to discharge the committee from fur- 
ther consideration of such resolution, or to 
discharge the committee from further con- 
sideration of any other resolution with re- 
spect to such plan which has been referred 
to the committee. 

(2) Such motion may be made only by 
a person favoring the resolution, shall be 
highly privileged (except that it may not be 
made after the committee has reported a 
resolution with re to the same plan), 
and debate thereon shall be limited to not 
to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided be- 
tween those favoring and those opposing the 
resolution. No amendment to such motion 
shall be in order, and it shall not be in or- 
der to move to reconsider the vote by which 
such motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(3) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, such motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same plan. 

(e) (1) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further con- 
sideration of, a resolution with respect to a 
plan relating to tariff concessions, it shall 
at any time thereafter be in order (even 
though a previous motion to the same effect 
has been disagreed to) to move to proceed 
to the consideration of such resolution. 
Such motion shall be highly privileged and 
shall not be debatable. No amendment to 
such motion shall be in order and it shall 
not be in order to move to reconsider the 
vote by which such motion is agreed to or 
disagreed to. 

(2) Debate on the resolution shall be 
limited to not to exceed 10 hours, which 
shall be equally divided between those 
favoring and those opposing the resolution. 
A motion further to limit debate shall not 
be debatable. No amendment to, or motion 
to recommit, the resolution shall be in or- 
der, and it shall not be in order to move to 
reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(f) (1) All motions to postpone, made 
with respect to the discharge from commit- 
tee, or the consideration of, a resolution 
with respect to a plan relating to tariff con- 
cessions, and all motions to proceed to the 
consideration of other business, shall be 
decided without debate. 
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(2) All appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to a 
plan relating to tariff concessions shall be 
decided without debate. 


The statement and editorials pre- 
sented by Mr. WATKINS are as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 


On several occasions during the past few 
years I have reviewed the history of the 
tariff-making procedure of the United States. 
On a couple of these occasions I made the 
statement that with the passage of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 1934, the 
Congress began the gradual disintegration 
of its control, except in theory, over the 
tariff-making procedure. This is still my 
opinion and firm conviction. 

Because events of the past 2 years have 
served to confirm this conviction, I send to 
the desk a bill which I believe will return 
to the Congress a proper measure of con- 
trol over our trade and tariff policy. I ask 
unanimous consent that it lie on the desk 
for 2 days, so that others may join me in its 
sponsorship. 

Under the circumstances, I believe a few 
remarks are in order with respect to why I 
am introducing this legislation. At the out- 
set, let me make it plain that although I 
believe mutually beneficial trade should be 
encouraged between this country and the 
other free nations of the world, I do not 
believe that elimination of all restrictions 
upon trade is a panacea for the economic 
ills of the world. Although many people 
hold this view, I cannot share their en- 
thusiasm. 

Why? For the simple reason that the 
United States is not now a high tariff coun- 
try. In the first place more than one-half 
of our imports enter duty-free. On the other 
hand, our average tariff rate, as measured 
by the percentage of custom receipts to total 
imports, is the lowest that it has been in this 
century. 

Simply put, there are indeed few nations 
whose record is as good as ours on this basis 
of calculation, As Dr. Jacob Viner, profes- 
sor of economics at Princeton University, told 
the Joint Economic Committee in 1955: 

“In the past 20 years, there have been 
substantial reductions in our tariff rates, 
and, because of inflation, there has been also 
a substantial reduction of the ad valorem 
equivalents of the specific duties of our 
tariff” (hearings, p. 991). 

It should be evident in light of these facts 
that further reductions cannot possibly have 
the great stimulating effect which many 
proponents of still freer trade claim will be 
the case. The world’s economic ills will not 
be solved, or even appreciably relieved, by 
any conceivable tariff action which might 
be taken by the United States. 

Evidence given by experts to the House 
Ways and Means and Senate Finance Com- 
mittees during the debate on H. R. 1 in 1955, 
as well as the Joint Economic Committee, of 
which I am a member, make this very plain. 
For example, Willard L. Thorp, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs under President Truman, and now 
director, Merrill Center for Economics, Am- 
herst College, put it this way to the Joint 
Economic Committee in 1955: 

“I cannot feel that there would be major 
changes that would create a great volume of 
trade. The American economy will be one in 
which 90 percent, shall we say, of our goods 
and services will be produced within the 
United States” (hearings, p. 883). 

Dr. Jacob Viner, to whom I have already 
referred, was even more adamant in stating 
to the Joint Economic Committee that “the 
amount of change that complete free trade 
would make in the American economy is not 
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very large. I fear that the amount of gain 
the American economy can make out of free 
trade has fairly narrow limits, I ‘fear’ it 
only in this sense: The amount of good we 
can do the rest of the world through free 
trade is limited, and the amount of good we 
can get for ourselves from that avenue, as 
against the benefits we can get from other 
avenues of good government, is also limited“ 
(hearings, p. 969). 

In an article entitled “Tasks of Economic 
Statesmanship,”’ which appeared in the Sep- 
tember 1956 article of the Political Science 
Quarterly, Miroslov A. King, summed up the 
matter as follows: 

“Many * * * United States tariffs are low 
and more than half of our imports enter 
free of duty. Even more important, how- 
ever, is the increased awareness, both here 
and abroad, that there are very definite limits 
to what can be accomplished by further tariff 
reduction alone; and that what matters more 
than tariffs is the rising level of employment 
and incomes in the United States which in 
turn call for larger imports” (p. 338). 

This type of information from recognized 
experts in the field of international trade, 
causes me to suspect that those who push 
for still further tariff reductions are pri- 
marily spokesmen for domestic interests 
which want still cheaper sources of raw ma- 
terials. They are people who parade under 
the slogan of “trade not aid,” although the 
facts seem quite conclusive that further tariff 
reductions, which they clamor for as a means 
of increasing trade, will not serve to ma- 
terially stimulate such trade. 

But although lower United States tariff 
schedules are not a panacea for the world’s 
economic difficulties, they can very easily be 
the demise of many of our domestic indus- 
tries, which primarily due to higher costs, 
just cannot compete with foreign imports 
enjoying cheaper labor and water transpor- 
tation costs. 

A great number of these domestic indus- 
tries are engaged in the production of raw 
materials, such as our metals, petroleum and 
agricultural products, which must be proc- 
essed. Yet it is exactly these types of com- 
modities which make up the vast bulk of 
our imports. In this connection, Mr. 
Nathaniel Knowles, Deputy Director, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, told the Joint Economic Committee 
in 1955 that “some 70 percent of our exports 
consist of manufactured goods shipped in 
substantially the farms in which they are 
finally utilized abroad. * * * Our imports, 
in contrast to our exports, consist prepon- 
derantly of raw materials and crude food- 
stuff requiring extensive further processing 
before entering into consumption channels. 
Less than one-fifth of our imports en- 
ter the country as substantially finished 
products” (hearings, p. 930). 

Now, with these facts in mind, I am be- 
ginning to understand why some export- 
minded segments of our economy not only 
do not fear lower tariff rates on imports but 
actually favor them. First, foreign imports 
provide a cheap source of raw materials. 
Second, with our great advantage in the 
techniques of industrial production, they 
have little to fear from competitive imports. 

As Dr. Arthur Upgren, dean, Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration, Prince- 
ton University, told the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee in 1955: 

“The barrier to a great inflow in imports 
is largely the $160 billion investment of 
American plant in new industry. 

“With that huge investment American in- 
dustry would generally meet the price con- 
ditions which would be imposed by tariff 
reduction. What I am saying here is that 
the proposal of trade, not aid, about a year 
or two ago, could not have accomplished 
but a very small amount of the achievement 
that was dramatized by the visit of two mem- 
bers of the British Cabinet. This was im- 
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portant, but we should not try to persuade 
the American people that we can do so much 
more than is possible” (hearings, p. 891). 

Actually, one is led to suspect, as I've 
noted, that this drive for a so-called trade, 
not aid program is an argument that has 
been advanced not because it will cure the 
economic ills of the world, but because it 
serves better the interests of the export- 
minded segments of our domestic economy. 
Commodities which enjoy an appreciable ex- 
port market, it would appear, are in a far 
better position to be considered for tariff 
reductions under the trade agreements pro- 
gram than are our raw material industries. 
Yet, the protection afforded to many of these 
industries by way of comparison say with 
lead and zinc, a raw material, is relatively 
much greater. 

Simultaneously, however, with the reduc- 
tion of United States tariff rates, to about 
half of what they were in 1930 by the execu- 
tive branch under the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, there arose a growing volume of pro- 
test from certain segments of American in- 
dustry. The complaints have charged that 
such negotiated agreements contained tariff 
and other concessions which resulted not 
only in American producers losing domestic 
markets but also in the demise of American 
industries. And as the years have gone by 
this conflict has grown and magnified, pro- 
ducing in its wake voluminous but confliet- 
ing opinions and literature on the subject 
of trade agreements. 

As I indicated in my remarks to the Senate 
on January 25, 1955, I am still in general 
agreement with President Eisenhower's 
statement in his special message on foreign 
economic policy of that year to the effect 
that all nations should mutually undertake 
the lowering of unjustified barriers to trade 
“on a mutual basis so that the benefits can 
be shared by all.” But, as I said on that 
occasion, the “all” who share in those bene- 
fits must include those efficient domestic in- 
dustries which are operating in the face of 
ruinous and disadvantageous competitive 
conditions with foreign imports. Our expe- 
rience to date, however, seems to indicate 
that certain revisions in the trade-agree- 
ments program are necessary if these two 
objectives are to be realized. 

An analysis of escape-clause applications 
and their administrative disposal will make 
this quite clear. The escape clause, as you 
undoubtedly know, was not an original part 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Rather, it was the product of extensive lib- 
erality in granting tariff and other conces- 
sions by the executive branch under the 
trade-agreements program and the result of 
increasing protest by American industries 
adversely affected by excessive imports. The 
function of the escape clause is, of course, 
to compromise the conflict which arises be- 
tween the need and desirability of freer in- 
ternational trade and the need for protecting 
defense and certain other industries funda- 
mental to the economies of certain sections 
of the United States, the customs and tradi- 
tions of our people, and for maintaining 
safeguards which protect wages, industry, 
and agriculture. 

The early trade agreements negotiated un- 
der the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 contained no general means of provid- 
ing realistic relief if a particular concession 
proved unexpectedly injurious to a domestic 
industry. Although escape clauses had been 
contained in bilateral trade agreements since 
1941 and in the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade since 1947, it remained for the 
Congress, because of the difficulty of fore- 
seeing the contingencies that might arise, 
to make the inclusion of an escape clause 
in new trade agreements a statutory require- 
ment. This was accomplished in 1951 by the 
passage of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act. 


The facts, however, indicate that the exec- 
utive branch of the Federal Government and 
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the United States Tariff Commission have 
not in general interpreted and administered 
the escape-clause provisions as the Congress 
so intended. It is interesting to note that 
of 77 applications, which were filed during 
the period 1948-56, the Commission recom- 
mended relief in only 20 instances, all but 
2 or 3 of which involved products of minor 
economic importance. 

But why only 20 favorable applications? 
In part, because the Congress prior to ex- 
tension of the basic legislation in 1955 had 
failed to establish definite criteria for the 
Commission to follow in arriving at deci- 
sions. But primarily perhaps it was because 
the Commission in considering the effect of 
increased imports on production, profits, and 
employment had consistently held, before 
1955, that an industry was deemed to in- 
clude, for purposes of escape-clause relief, 
all the operations of the constituent firm 
making the application, rather than only 
those operations that were directly related 
to the production of the product identified 
in the escape-clause application. 

This interpretation it has been contended 
directly served to nullify the intent of the 
Congress to give needed relief to domestic 
industries. 

How close has the President followed what 
we must presume to be the expert recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission? Of 
the 20 favorable Commission recommenda- 
tions I mentioned a few moments ago, 11 
were unanimous decisions, 7 were 4-to-2 de- 
cisions, and 2 were 3-to-2 decisions. 

Yet as of February 4, 1957, in only 7 in- 
stances did the President follow the recom- 
mendations of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission. These 7 favorable actions by the 
President involved the following 5 products, 
which the Commission unanimously believed 
needed relief. They included (a) women’s fur 
felt hats and hat bodies; (b) hatter’s fur; 
(c) dried figs; (d) Alsike clover seed; (e) 
toweling of flax, hemp, or raime. 

The other two products: (1) Watches, 
movements, and parts (second investiga- 
tion) involved a favorable recommendation 
decided by a 4 to 2 vote of the Commission, 
and (2) bicycles (second investigations) a 
4 to 1 vote for relief. 

In six other cases the President refused to 
grant relief even though by unanimous vote 
the Tariff Commission had recommended 
such action, These even included a deci- 
sion with respect to lead and zinc which are 
strategic raw materials, and the mining of 
which the Office of Defense Mobilization 
believes is an industry we must preserve. 
Likewise, he refused to grant relief with 
respect to three 4 to 2 decisions and one 
3 to 2 decision of the Tariff Commission. 

In these cases, despite the recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission, an expert 
body, the President held to the contrary, for 
reasons which seemed satisfactory to him, 
that serious injury to the domestic industry 
had not been established. This record has 
convinced me that the executive branch has 
consistently let other considerations domi- 
nate the intent the Congress had expressed 
in enacting the escape-clause mechanism. 
Congress intended that mechanism to be 
used by the executive branch to grant relief 
to domestic industries who could convince 
an expert and impartial Tariff Commission 
that they had been injured by the exces- 
sive importation of competing commodities, 

Because these facts convinced me that the 
Congress needed to return to itself some 
measure of control over tariff policy, I ap- 
peared before the Finance Committee in 
mid-March of 1955 to offer for their consid- 
eration a series of amendments to H. R. 1, 
which I believed essential to the welfare of 
this country. I was indeed happy to note 
that the Finance Committee adopted most 
of those amendments, and that the Senate 
and the Congress accepted them in passing 
the Extension Act of 1955. 
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The Finance Committee, however, did not 
adopt an amendment I suggested to the ef- 
fect that findings of the Tariff Commission 
be made final in escape-clause proceedings, 
unless either House of the Congress by a 
majority vote of its Members passed a reso- 
lution to the contrary. Instead, the com- 
mittee reported, and the Congress subse- 
quently passed the so-called national secu- 
rity amendment. 

This amendment provided that whenever 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation has reason to believe that any article 
is being imported into the United States in 
such quantities as to threaten to impair 
the national security, he shall so advise the 
President. Then, if the President agrees 
that there appears to be good reason for 
giving relief to domestic firms, he is to have 
an investigation made to ascertain the facts, 
If the investigation substantiates the exist- 
ence of such a fact, then he is authorized 
to adjust the imports of the article in ques- 
tion to a level that will not threaten to 
impair the domestic industry concerned and 
thus the national security. 

I had extreme reservations about the pos- 
sible effectiveness of this so-called national 
security amendment at the time H. R. 1 
passed the Senate in 1955. As I said at the 
time: 

“I shall * * * vote for H. R. 1 with the 
committee amendments if adopted, because: 

“1, I believe President Eisenhower will take 
quick and affirmative action under the so- 
called vital industry amendment with re- 
spect to lead and zinc and other commodi- 
ties if impartial studies show that they need 
relief, as has been ably demonstrated in the 
case of lead and zinc, by the expert findings 
of the Tariff Commission and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

“2. I believe that the members of the 
Finance Committee will keep an alert and 
active check upon the administration of this 
amendment by the executive branch as the 
remarks of many of its members here during 
the debate on H. R. 1 have indicated. 

“But I do take this occasion to serve notice 
not only upon the Senate but also the execu- 
tive branch, that unless affirmative and ef- 
fective action is taken to protect vital Ameri- 
can industries, I shall join with other Mem- 
bers of the Congress in an effort to enact 
into law the amendment I proposed to the 
Finance Committee, which will return to 
the Congress effective control over the tariff- 
making procedure.” 

Subsequently, I voted for H. R. 1 for the 
reasons just mentioned. However, in my 
judgment, the first annual report of the 
President on the trade agreements program 
makes it very clear that domestic industries 
have not been afforded relief by means of the 
so-called national security amendment. In 
fact, it has served only to further frustrate 
attempts many vital industries have made to 
gain reasonable competitive protection. 

This report indicates that in 2 years 
the amendment has not served to afford any 
protection to any industry which has sought 
relief by that means. Not only that, but 
many vital industries, which the Tariff Com- 
mission has recommended unanimously be 
granted relief under the escape clause 
mechanism, haven't even bothered to seek 
further relief via this route. All the report 
could say after a 144-year trial period, since 
H. R. 1 was passed, was this: 

“The Office of Defense Mobilization was 
considering petitions for restrictions upon 
imports under the ‘national security’ amend- 
ment from United States industries 
manufacturing cordage, jeweled watches, 
clocks and pin-lever watches, analytical 
balances, thermometers (clinical fever), wool 
felt, wool textiles, and wooden boats. A 
public hearing has been held on cordage. 
A hearing on jeweled watches and clocks 
and pin-lever watches was scheduled for 
January 7, 1957” (p. 9). 
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Subsequently, on March 8, 1957, ODM an- 
nounced that the cordage industry didn’t 
qualify for relief. 

For this reason, namely that the “national 
security” amendment has not offered a meas- 
ure of relief to any industry, I have intro- 
duced today as a bill the amendment which 
I suggested be made to H. R. 1 in 1955. 
This bill would make finding of the Tariff 
Commission final in escape clause proceed- 
ings, unless either House of the Congress 
by a majority vote decided otherwise. I 
inyite other Members of the Senate to join 
me in its sponsorship, 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of April 30, 
1955] 


Free TRADE’S RELATION TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


Approval by the Senate Finance Committee 
of a vital industry amendment to the Re- 
ciprocal Trades Agreement Act promises re- 
Hef to some industries, which have been ad- 
versely affected by heavy imports. Whether 
the promise becomes a reality will depend 
upon how the amendment, a compromise 
worked out with the White House, is ad- 
ministered. The amendment would em- 
power the President to limit imports of spe- 
cific products if they become large enough 
to threaten an industry vital to the national 
security. 

Certainly lead-zinc mining can qualify as 
such an industry. After the outbreak of 
the Korean war in 1950, the Federal Govern- 
ment called upon domestic producers to in- 
crease output. The same thing happened 
in World War II. But once the pressure of 
the emergency eased, the producers were left 
to shift for themselves while foreign metals 
flooded the country. If a domestic lead-zinc 
industry is vital to the national security in 
time of crisis, it is no less vital in a period 
when the Nation is building its defenses, 
A closed mine—and there are many of them 
in this section of the country—cannot be 
reopened overnight. 

But granting that lead-zine production is 
a vital industry, the question remains 
whether being classed as one would result 
in the necessary relief under the terms of 
the proposed amendment to the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. That law already contains an 
escape Clause, yet despite the Tariff Com- 
mission’s unanimous recommendation of 
upward revision of lead-zinc rates last year, 
the President decided against such action, 
Might not the same thing happen under the 
vital industry amendment? 

The answer, of course, may be that the 
President would find it more compatible 
with his foreign trade policies to limit im- 
ports in the name of national security than 
to raise tariffs to protect a domestic indus- 
try from foreign competition. But no mat- 
ter what approach is used the end result 
would be the same, and it would take place 
in the same manner—that is, by Executive 
order after recommendations by a board or 
commission, 

Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS pointed out 
to the Senate Finance Committee last month 
that of 56 escape clause applications filed 
with the Tariff Commission in 1948-54, the 
commission recommended action in 12 cases 
and the President accepted only 5 of the 
recommendations. Senator WATKINS pro- 

transfer of decision on escape clause 
relief from the White House to Congress, 

The Tribune indorsed the Watkins pro- 
posal (also a similar one made in the House 
by Representative WILLIAM A. Dawson) on 
the ground that greater congressional con- 
trol over tariff adjustments would be in the 
public interest. We regret that the Senate 
Finance Committee did not include the plan 
in legislation extending the Reciprocal 
Trades Agreement Act. However, there is 
still the possibility that the Watkins amend- 
ment can be inserted when the bill is taken 
up in the Senate. 
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Committee approval of the extension bill 
by a 13-to-2 vote is interpreted by Chairman 
Harry F. Byrp as indicating Senate passage. 
(The House has already acted favorably.) 
Since the Reciprocal Trade Act is a key part 
of President Eisenhower's foreign policy, 
such action undoubtedly will be advan- 
tageous in America’s relations with her allies 
and, indeed, with the entire free world. But 
we want to emphasize, as we have previously, 
that domestic as well as foreign implications 
of free trade must be considered. 

The domestic lead-zinc mining industry, 
so important to national security, is seriously 
ill as a result of heavy foreign imports. Its 
recovery cannot be expected until admin- 
istration of the Reciprocal Trade Act takes 
that fact into account, 


{From the Salt Lake Tribune of May 6, 1955] 
TRADE ACT PASSAGE AND THE WEST’s MINING 


President Eisenhower now is assured of a 
8-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act in substantially the form he 
requested. Amendments written into the 
measure by the Senate Finance Committee 
had administration approval, and major 
attempts at amendment on the Senate floor 
were rejected. The Senate’s overwhelming 
75-13 vote on final passage was, indeed, a 
triumph for the President. 

But what of domestic industries—lead-zinc 
mining in particular—which have suffered 
from a flood of foreign imports? 

Their outlook appears only slightly im- 
proved. True, the Senate did add an amend- 
ment giving the President the power to curb 
imports when it appears that they are im- 
periling an industry considered vital to the 
national security. True, also, the grounds 
have been broadened on which an industry 
can ask relief under the “escape clause” from 
foreign competition. But in each case, it 
should be pointed out, the power of decision 
remains with the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. 

That has been the case all along, and as 
lead-zinc producers have discovered, the 
chances of relief are not very good. Only 
last year the President turned down higher 
duties on lead and zine in the face of the 
Tarif Commission's unanimous recommen- 
dation for an increase. Although there is 
always reason for hope, the same thing could 
happen in the future under the new “vital 
industry” clause. 

Arthur S. Flemming, director of the Office 
of Defense Mobitization, has given pledges of 
increased assistance for the lead-zinc indus- 
try. In a letter to Senator WALLACE F. BEN- 
nett, he pointed out the benefits of strategic 
stockpiling, citing a rise in lead and zinc 
prices as a result, and indicated that the 
program would continue in 1955 and prob- 
ably through 1956. However, as lead-zinc 
producers have frequently emphasized, 
stockpiling is not enough. If a desperately 
iil industry is to be helped, it must have 
more tariff protection from foreign com- 
petition. 

When the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act was being considered in committee, Sen- 
ator ARTHUR V. WATKINS argued unsuccess- 
fully for an amendment transferring power 
of decision on “escape clause“ requests for 
tariif increases from the White House to 
Congress. During debate on the bill Wed- 
nesday, Mr. WaTKINs served notice that, un- 
less affirmative and effective action is taken 
to protect vital American industries, he would 
join with other Members of Congress in a 
new attempt to write his proposed amend- 
ment into law. 

The effect of Mr. WaTKINs’ warning on the 
administration remains to be seen. It is 
problematical whether, in view of the Sen- 
-ate’s 75-13 vote, he would get sufficient sup- 
-port from his colleagues. We hope, how- 
ever, that despite the long odds he and other 
westeners, both in Congress and out, con- 
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tinue the fight. For though freer world 
trade is a key part of the Eisenhower foreign 
policy, there are domestic considerations 
which must not be disregarded. If the lead- 
zinc industry is vital to the national secu- 
rity—as the administration agrees it is—then 
it needs to be revived. Stopgap remedies 
alone (stockpiling, for example) will not do 
the job, and this fact still needs to be driven 
home to the administration. 


FACILITATION OF PAYMENT OF 
GOVERNMENT CHECKS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
submitted to the Senate by the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury with a request 
for its introduction and consideration. 

The bill is intended to simplify and 
improve the accounting methods and 
procedures incident to the payment of 
Government checks, thereby making pos- 
sible additional economy and efficiency 
in the Department of the Treasury. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter transmitted to the President of the 
Senate by the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury and a statement outlining the 
purpose of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1799) to facilitate the pay- 
ment of Government checks, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
McCLELLAN (by request), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

The letter and statement presented by 
Mr. MCCLELLAN are as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 19, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, UNITED STATES SENATE: 

Sm: There is transmitted herewith a draft 
of a proposed bill To facilitate the payment 
of Government checks, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Under present law, the amount of a check 
which remains unpaid for more than 1 fiscal 
year after the fiscal year in which issued is 
transferred from the symbol account of the 
disbursing officer who drew it to a special 
account of the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
the check is subsequently presented for pay- 
ment, it is charged to the special account 
rather than the account on which originally 
drawn. Similar accounting es are 
necessary whenever a substitute check is is- 
sued. Also, if a check is more than 10 years 
old, payment cannot to made on presenta- 
tion, but the owner or holder has to submit 
a claim to the General Accounting Office and 


‘after settlement by that office a new payment 


is made. 

Procedures for the payment of checks have 
been largely mechanized in recent years at 
substantial savings to the Government, but 
present legal requirements have posed a num- 
ber of mechanical and bookkeeping difficul- 
ties, including that with respect to separating 
those checks received for payment which are 
over one full fiscal year old. ‘Transfers at 
fixed time intervals of the amounts of indi- 
vidual checks from the accounts on which 
drawn to special accounts of the Secretary of 
the Treasury also result in a large amount 
of work. 

Under the proposed legislation, all checks 
drawn on the Treasurer of the United States 
would be payable upon presentation without 
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limitation of time. The need for transferring 
amounts of individual checks from one ac- 
count to another would be largely eliminated, 
check payment operations would be greatly 
simplified, and claims settlement procedure 
would not be involved except where there was 
a doubtful question of law or fact. Substi- 
tute check procedures would be changed cor- 
respondingly so that substitutes could be is- 
sued without transfers from one account to 
another. A detailed explanation of the pro- 
posed legislation and a comparative state- 
ment of present and proposed law are 
enclosed. 

It is respectfully requested that you lay the 
proposed bill before the Senate. A similar 
proposal has been transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this proposed legis- 
lation to the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


S. 1799 


A bill to facilitate the payment of Govern- 
ment checks, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of July 11, 1947 (61 Stat. 308; 31 U. S. C. 
132) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(a) All checks heretofore or hereafter 
drawn on the Treasurer of the United States, 
including those drawn by wholly owned and 
mixed-ownership Government corporations, 
shall be payable without limitation of time: 
Provided, That where on presentation of any 
check for payment the Treasurer of the 
United States is on notice of a doubtful 
question of law or fact the payment of such 
check shall be deferred pending settlement 
by the General Accounting Office. 

“(b) The amount of all checks drawn by 
authorized officers of the United States on 
designated depositaries which have not been 
paid prior to the close of the fiscal year next 
following the fiscal year in which the checks 
were issued shall be withdrawn from the 
accounts with such depositaries and de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United 
States for credit to a consolidated account 
or accounts on the books of the 4 
Claims for the proceeds of such unpaid 
checks shall be payable from such consoli- 
dated accounts by check drawn on the Treas- 
urer of the United States pursuant to settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office. 

“(c) The limitation imposed in respect to 
certain claims or demands against the United 
States by the act of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 
1061; 31 U. S. C. 71a, 237) shall not be deemed 
to apply to original or substitute checks 
heretofore or hereafter drawn on the Treas- 
urer of the United States, including those 
drawn by wholly owned and mixed-owner- 
ship Government corporations, or drawn by 
authorized officers of the United States on 
designated depositaries.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the act of July 11, 
1947 (61 Stat. 309; 31 U. S. C. 134) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to transfer, at appropriate intervals, 
amounts of unpaid checks from the accounts 
on which drawn to a consolidated account 
or accounts on the books of the Treasury 
and to transfer to such consolidated account 
or accounts the balance of the special deposit 
account established pursuant to section 1 
of the act of July 11, 1947 (61 Stat. 308), 
which consolidated account or accounts 
shall be available for the payment of such 
checks, and all unpaid checks heretofore 
payable from the special deposit account. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is further 
authorized to transfer, at appropriate inter- 
vals, from the accounts available for the 
payment of unpaid checks to the appropri- 
ate receipt account on the books of the 
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Treasury any amounts not required for the 
payment of checks and with the concurrence 
of the Comptroller General to make such 
rules and regulations as he may deem neces- 
sary or proper for the administration of the 
provisions of this act.” 

Src. 3. (a) Section 2 of the act of June 22, 
1926 (44 Stat. 761; 31 U. S. C. 122) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Hereafter all claims on account of any 
check, checks, warrant, or warrants ap- 
pearing from the records of the General 
Accounting Office or the Treasury Depart- 
ment to have been paid, shall be barred if not 
presented to the General Accounting Office 
or the Treasurer of the United States with- 
in 6 years after the date of issuance of the 
check, checks, warrant, or warrants involved. 
However, any claims for the proceeds of 
checks payable in Philippine pesos hereto- 
fore issued in payment of claims certified by 
the Philippine War Damage Commission, 
shall not be barred if received by the repre- 
sentative of the Chief Disbursing Officer, 
United States Treasury Department, at Ma- 
nila, Republic of the Philippines, within 6 
years after the date of issuance of such 
checks. 

(b) Section 1 of the act of March 6, 1946 
(60 Stat. 31, 31 U. S. C. 129), is hereby 
amended by inserting immediately after the 
words “General Accounting Office” the words 
“or the Treasurer of the United States.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 3646 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 528 (a)), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Except as provided in this section, when- 
ever it is clearly proved to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that any 
original check of the United States is lost, 
stolen, or wholly or partly destroyed, or is so 
mutilated or defaced as to impair its value to 
its owner or holder, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to issue to the owner 
or holder thereof against funds available for 
the payment of the original check a substi- 
tute showing such information as may be 
necessary to identify the original check, upon 
receipt and approval by the Secretary of the 

of.an undertaking to indemnify the 
United States, in such form and amount and 
with such surety, sureties, or security, if any, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may require; 
but no such substitute shall be payable if 
the original check shall first have been paid: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall be deemed to relieve any certifying 
officer or his sureties or any disbursing officer 
or his sureties of any liability to the United 
States on account of any payment resulting 
from the erroneous issuance of the original 
check.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Subsection (c) of section 3646 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended (31 U. S. C. 528 (c)), is further 
amended by deleting the phrase “prior to the 
expiration of 10 years from the date on which 
the original check was issued” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “prior to the close of the fiscal 
year next following the fiscal year in which 
the check was issued.” 

(b) Subsection (e) of section 3646 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 528 (e)), is further 
amended by deleting the phrase prior to the 
expiration of 10 years from the date on which 
the original check was issued.” 
` (c) Subsection (f) of section 3646 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (61 Stat. 310; 31 U. S. C. 528 (f)). is 
further amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Substitutes issued under this section 
drawn on the Treasurer of the United States 
shall be deemed to be original checks and 
payable under the same conditions as original 
checks,” 

SEC. 6. Section 2 of the act of July 11, 1947 
(61 Stat. 309; 31 U. S. C. 133), and section 5 
of the act of July 1, 1916, as amended (61 
Stat. 309; 31 U. S. C. 154), are hereby repealed. 
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MEMORANDUM ON PROPOSED LEGISLATION To 
FACILITATE THE PAYMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
CHECKS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The proposed legislation pertains to pro- 
cedures in paying Government checks, the 
issue of substitutes of checks which are lost, 
8 or destroyed, and related accounting 
operations now prescribed by law. 

1. Payment of checks: Under section 1 of 
the act of July 11, 1947 (61 Stat. 308; 31 
U.S. C. 132), the amounts of all checks drawn 
on the Treasurer of the United States (ex- 
cept checks drawn on account of public debt 
obligations and transactions regarding the 
administration of bank and currency laws) 
which remain unpaid 1 full fiscal year after 
the fiscal year in which issued are transferred 
from the disbursing accounts on which they 
are drawn to a special deposit account of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. A check over 1 
full fiscal year old but less than 10 years old 
is payable on presentation against the spe- 
cial deposit account of the Secretary. A 
check over 10 years old cannot be paid on 
presentation, but the amount thereof can 
only be received by the owner or holder after 
submission of a claim, settlement of the 
claim by the General Accounting Office, and 
issue of a new check. 

Procedures for the payment of checks have 
been largely mechanized, with resultant sav- 
ings to the Government. In most cases card 
checks are used with the disbursing officers’ 
symbols prepunched. These checks for the 
most part can be put through the mecha- 
nized payment operation and accounting 
totals derived in a smooth operation. Spe- 
cial operations are necessary, however, to sort 
checks, the amounts of which have been 
transferred to the special account of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in order to reflect 
charges for such checks against such account, 
Problems are also encountered in connection 
with checks which may be presented for pay- 
ment through regular channels after they 
have become over 10 years old. While such 
cases are relatively few, their separation from 
the buik of checks received for payment 
without incurring disproportionate expense 
presents difficulties. 

Section 1 (a) of the proposed legislation 
would deal with these problems by providing 
that all checks heretofore or hereafter drawn 
on the Treasurer of the United States would 
be payable without limitation of time against 
the disbursing account symbols against 
which they were originally drawn. Besides 
eliminating the mechanical problems re- 
ferred to above, this would also eliminate 
paperwork and accounting incident to trans- 
fers of the amounts of checks from the dis- 
bursing account symbols on which drawn to 
a special deposit account of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The only cases which would 
have to be referred to the General Account- 
ing Office for settlement would be those in 
connection with which there was a doubtful 
question of law or fact. This would reduce 
the burden of claims work required to be 
handied in the General Accounting Office 
and enable owners of checks to receive pay- 
ment thereon promptly regardless of their 
age, except where there was a reasonable 
basis to question payment of the check. 

Checks drawn on account of public debt 
obligations and transactions regarding the 
administration of banking and currency laws 
are now payable without limitation of time. 
The proposed legislation would apply the 
same rule to all the other checks drawn on 
the Treasurer of the United States, which 
would provide the advantage of uniformity. 

Sections 1 (b) and 1 (e) of the proposed 
legislation would reenact without substan- 
tial change provisions of existing law relat- 
ing to checks drawn on designated deposi- 
taries, and the exemption of check claims 
from the general statute of limitations as to 
claims against the United States. The pro- 
posed legislation does not cover checks of 
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wholly owned or mixed-ownership Govern- 
ment corporations drawm on accounts in de- 
positary banks. 

2. Consolidation of accounts: While in 
general, the work of transferring amounts 
of unpaid checks from one account to an- 
other is unproductive, there are some cases, 
such as where disbursing accounts become 
inactive, in connection with which it would 
be desirable to have authority to effect con- 
solidation. Section 2 of the proposed leg- 
islation would provide authority for con- 
solidation of such accounts, including the 
balance of the special deposit account of 
the Secretary of the Treasury presently 
maintained for payment of checks outstand- 
ing more than 1 full fiscal year old, which 
account would eventually become inactive. 
Section 2 would also continue authority of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer to 
miscellaneous receipts amounts of outstand- 
ing check accounts deemed in excess of re- 
quirements for the payment of such checks, 
and with the concurrence of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, to make such 
rules and regulations as may be deemed nec- 
essary or proper for the administration of 
the act. Amounts determined to be in ex- 
cess of requirements for the payment of un- 
paid checks would be transferred to appro- 
priate receipt accounts at least annually. 

3 (a). Claims on account of checks appear- 
ing to have been paid: Under the act of 
June 22, 1926 (44 Stat. 761; 31 U. S. C. 122), 
a claim on account of a check appearing to 
have been paid is barred if not presented to 
the General Accounting Office within 6 years 
after the date the check was issued. The 
reference in this connection to the General 
Accounting Office was in recognition of the 
fact that formerly the General Accounting 
Office had custody of all paid checks and 
maintained the records with regard to paid 
checks. Under current procedure, however, 
the Office of the Treasurer of the United 
States maintains custody of paid checks, and 
related records. Accordingly, section 3 (a) 
of the bill would provide an amendment to 
present law under which a claim on account 
of a check appearing to have been paid 
would be barred if not presented to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office or the Office of the 
Treasurer of the United States, within 6 
years after the date the check was issued. 

In addition, section 3 (a) would provide 
an exception to the statute of limitations 
with respect to a limited number of check 
claims on hand which were actually received 
by the Treasury representative in the Phil- 
ippine Islands within 6 years after the date 
of issuance af the checks, but were not re- 
ceived in Washington in time to be pre- 
sented to the General Accounting Office 
within the period prescribed by law. There 
are only a few of these cases and since the 
proceeds of the checks have been recovered 
from the endorsers, it seems only equitable 
that the claims of the payees should not be 
barred from consideration. 

(b) Claims by the United States on ac- 
count of checks: Under the act of March 6, 
1946 (60 Stat. 31; 31 U. S. C. 129), there is a 
limitation of 6 years within which the United 
States may bring a court action to enforce 
the liability of an endorser, transferor, de- 
positary, or financial agent arising out of a 
forged or unauthorized signature or endorse- 
ment upon or alteration of any check, unless 
written notice of the irregularity has been 
given prior to the expiration of the 6-year 
period. This limitation is extended by an 
additional 180 days in connection with any 
claim presented to the General Accounting 
Office within the 6-year time limitation pre- 
scribed by the act of June 22, 1926, referred 
to above in paragraph 3 (a). 

Section 3 (b) of the proposed legislation 
would give the Government the benefit of 
the additional 180 days in a case where claim 
was presented to either the General Account- 
ing Office or the Treasury of the United 
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States, in recognition of the fact that under 
current procedure oheck claims ordinarily 
will be submitted to the Office of the Treasury 
of the United States rather than the General 
Accounting Office. 

4. Substitute checks: Under section 3646 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 
528 (a)), before a substitute for a check 
which has been lost, stolen, destroyed or 
mutilated can be issued, the amount of the 
original check is required to be transferred 
from the disbursing officers‘s symbol account 
on which originally drawn to a special de- 
posit account of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The substitute is issued against the 
special deposit account. These transfers, 
which entail a large amount of paperwork 
and related accounting work, ordinarily serve 
no useful purpose under present streamlined 
accounting procedures. 

Accordingly, section 4 of the proposed legis- 
lation would provide for the issue of substi- 
tute checks drawn against the same disburs- 
ing officer symbol account as the original 
check. It will not be necessary, except in 
certain unusual circumstances, to make 
transfers of the amounts of checks from the 
accounts on which they are originally drawn 
to a special account for substitute check. 

Occasionally, however, a large number of 
Government checks, drawn under a number 
of different disbursing account symbols, be- 
longing to a bank which has cashed them, are 
destroyed by fire or other disaster. In such 
cases present procedure under which a single 
substitute check may be drawn in favor of 
the claimant is of advantage. Under the 
proposed legislation, the procedure of issu- 
ing one substitute check to replace a num- 
ber of original checks belonging to the same 
party would be continued by transferring the 
amounts of the original checks to a single 
account against which the substitute check 
would be drawn. 

In line with the proposed amendment of 
the act of July 11, 1947, that would be made 
by section 1 (a) to the effect that all checks 
drawn on the Treasurer of the United States 
would be payable without limitation of time, 
the present limitation of 10 years on the 
issuance of substitute checks would be 
eliminated. The removal of this limitation 
would make it unnecessary to retain the 
second proviso of subsection (a) of section 
3646 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U. S. C. 528 (a)), which gives special 
authority to issue substitutes of checks is- 
sued on account of public debt obligations 
and transactions regarding the administra- 
tion of banking and currency laws, with- 
out limitation of time. Since, under sec- 
tion 1 (a) of the proposed legislation, there 
would be general authority for the issuance 
of substitutes of checks of the United States 
without time limitation, special authority 
with respect to checks issued on account 
of public debt obligations and transactions 
regarding administration of banking and 
currency laws would no longer be neces- 
sary. 

5. Technical amendments: Section 5 of the 
proposed legislation would provide certain 
technical amendments to existing law for 
purposes of consistency, as outlined below: 

(a) Substitutes of checks drawn on des- 
ignated depositaries: Under subsection (c) 
of section 3646 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 528 (c)), it is pro- 
vided that a substitute of a check drawn 
on a designated depositary may be issued 
“prior to the expiration of 10 years from 
the date on which the original check was 
issued.” Section 1 (b) of the act of July 
11, 1947 (61 stat. 308; 31 U. S. C. 132 (b)) 
provides, however, that claims for the pro- 
ceeds of checks drawn on depositaries which 
have remained unpaid for more than 1 full 
fiscal year shall be payable by check drawn 
on the Treasurer of the United States pur- 
suant to settlement of the General Account- 
ing Office. Section 5 (a) of the proposed 
legislation would amend subsection (c) of 
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section 3646 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, to provide that substitutes for 
original checks drawn on depositaries may 
be issued “prior to the close of the fiscal 
year next following the fiscal year in which 
the check was issued.” This time period 
would correspond with that referred to in 
the related provisions of the act of July 11, 
1947. 

(b) Substitutes of Post Office checks: 
Subsection (c) of section 3646 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 528 
(e)), authorizes the Postmaster General to 
issue a substitute for any original check of 
the Post Office Department “prior to the ex- 
piration of 10 years from the date on which 
the original check was issued.” Section 5 (b) 
of the proposed legislation would delete the 
phrase quoted, to make provisions with re- 
spect to substitutes of Post Office checks con- 
sistent with section 1 (a) of the proposed 
legislation which provides that all checks 
drawn on the Treasurer of the United States 
shall be payable without limitation of time, 
and proposed section 4 relating to substitutes 
of United States checks other than these 
issued by the Post Office Department. 

(c) Conditions of payment, substitute 
checks: Under subsection (f) of section 3646 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U. S. C. 528 (f)), substitute checks, except 
those issued on account of public-debt 
obligations and transactions regarding the 
administration of banking and currency laws, 
are deemed to be original checks and payable 
under the same conditions as original checks; 
and checks issued on account of public-debt 
obiigations and transactions regarding ad- 
ministration of banking and currency laws 
are payable without limitation of time. The 
distinction made in this provision of law be- 
tween checks issued on account of public- 
debt obligations and banking and currency 
laws and other checks would no longer be 
necessary under the proposed legislation. 
Accordingly, section 5 (c) of the proposed 
legislation would amend subsection (f) of 
section 3646 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, to read: “substitutes issued under 
this section, drawn on the Treasurer of the 
United States, shall be deemed to be original 
checks and payable under the same condi- 
tions as original checks.” 

6. Repeals: 

(a) Section 2 of the act of July 11, 1947: 
This provision of law (31 U. S. C. 133), au- 
thorized transfers of funds then available for 
payment of outstanding checks to the special 
deposit account of the Secretary of the 
Treasury established at that time for pay- 
ment of such checks. Since all the transfers 
of funds have been made, section 6 of the 
proposed legislation provides for repeal of 
section 2 of the act of July 11, 1947. 

(b) Section 5 of the act of July 1, 1916, as 
amended: Under section 5 of the act of July 
1, 1916, as amended (31 U. S. C. 154), it is 
provided that the General Accounting Of- 
fice shall report to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at the end of each fiscal year all checks 
which have been outstanding and unpaid for 
1 full fiscal year, including in such reports 
the date, number and amount of each check 
and the symbol on which it was drawn. 
Since in the future the Treasury Department 
will maintain the records relating to out- 
standing checks, these reports should no 
longer be required, and accordingly section 
6 of the proposed legislation would repeal 
section 5 of the act of July 1, 1916, as 
amended, 


TRANSFER OF ASSETS OF COLO- 
RADO RURAL REHABILITATION 
CORPORATION TO STATE OF 
COLORADO 
Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce for appropriate reference a bill to 

provide for the transfer of the assets of 
the Colorado Rural Rehabilitation Cor- 
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poration to the State of Colorado, now 
held in trust by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

The assets would be transferred to the 
State for the use of the Commisisoner 
of Agriculture in making loans to farm- 
ers and ranchers. This would be re- 
stricted to the purposes permitted by 
titles I or II of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act of for such other pur- 
poses as the State shall determine to be 
necessary to meet the credit needs of 
bona fide farmers and ranchers. 

The money would provide a useful 
supplemental source of credit for farm- 
ers and ranchers, particularly valuable 
in view of the losses caused by drought 
and recent extreme and adverse weather 
conditions in Colorado. 

The Colorado Rehabilitation Corpo- 
ration was established in 1934 to handle 
Federal grants given to the State of 
Colorado by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Agency. 

In 1951 Congress directed that these 
trusts be liquidated and the assets re- 
turned to the State corporation but pro- 
vided that agreements could be entered 
into whereby the Department of Agri- 
culture would continue to administer the 
funds for the States. x 

Colorado elected to enter into such 
agreement under this program whereby 
the Farmers Home Administration con- 
tinued to use the funds to make guaran- 
teed loans as provided by law under the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 

I feel that this proposed legislation is 
necessary to insure that the funds re- 
main in the hands of State officials 
rather than under the control of the 
private corporation, the board of direc- 
tors and stockholders of which are nei- 
ther Federal or State officials, 

Originally the bylaws of the corpo- 
ration provided that a majority of the 
directors be employees of the Colorado 
Emergency Relief Agency which no 
longer exists. Over a period of years 
control of this corporation has passed 
to private citizens. j 

This proposed legislation is designed 
to remove any doubt as to how the funds, 
which rightfully belong to the State of 
Colorado, are to be administered. It 
places the funds under the direct con- 
trol of the State commissioner of agri- 
culture. 

The bill further would discharge the 
Secretary of Agriculture from all respon- 
sibility and liability for the administra- 
tion of such assets. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1803) to provide for the 
transfer of the assets of the Colorado 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation to the 
State of Colorado, introduced by Mr, 
ALLOTT, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed, not- 
withstanding any contrary provision in the 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation Trust Liq- 
uidation Act (64 Stat. 98, 40 U. S. C. 440), 
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or in any agreement executed pursuant 
thereto, to transfer to the State of Colorado 
all the cash and other assets of the Colo- 
rado Rural Rehabilitation Corporation now 
held by the Secretary for use by the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of the State of 
Colorado in making loans to farmers and 
ranchers for any of the purposes permitted 
by titles I or II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act or for such other purposes as 
the State shall determine to be necessary to 
meet the credit needs of bona fide farmers 
and ranchers who, because of drought or 
other disaster or for other unrelated causes, 
are unable to secure necessary agricultural 
credit on reasonable terms from private or 
cooperative sources. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall thereafter be discharged of 
all responsibility and liability for the ad- 
ministration or use of such assets. 


PROHIBITION OF DISCRIMINATION 
ON ACCOUNT OF SEX IN PAYMENT 
OF CERTAIN WAGES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in this 
century great gains have been made in 
eliminating the many disabilities which 
handicapped women in the past. 

Under the impact of changing atti- 
tudes and necessity, tens of thousands 
of women now work in the professions 
and in almost every category of employ- 
ment in commerce and industry. Their 
accomplishments in wartime swept away 
almost every vestige of prejudice about 
their ability to fill many jobs from which 
they had previously been barred. 

But this progress, notable as it has 
been, is far from complete. -While women 
are recognized as valuable employees, in 
too many cases they do not receive pay 
equal to men’s pay for the same jobs. 

Therefore, on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to eliminate 
this form of discrimination in commerce 
and operations affecting commerce. The 
bill prohibits wage discrimination on the 
basis of sex. Under it the Secretary of 
Labor would be empowered to have 
hearings held on alleged wage discrimi- 
nation under the requirements and fair 
procedure protections of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. If on the basis of 
sworn testimony such discrimination is 
proved, the Secretary is empowered to 
issue a cease-and-desist order and direct 
the payment of the difference between 
the employee’s pay and what she (or he) 
should have received if not discriminated 
against plus an equal amount for liqui- 
dated damages. 

The orders would be appealable to the 
Federal courts of appeal, thereby provid- 
ing full protection against any abuse of 
the Secretary’s authority. 

The bill also provides that Government 
contracts shall include a provision 
against wage discrimination because of 
sex, and contractors who violate the law 
and contract provision would be barred 
from Government contracts for 3 years 
from the date of a final determination of 
the violation. 

In drafting this bill I have used the 
experience gained under the procedural 
provisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and other administrative pro- 
grams to provide a fair, expeditious, and 
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balanced procedure which protects wom- 
en against discrimination and at the 
same time affords full procedural protec- 
tion to employers. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SECTION BY SECTION ANALYSIS 

Section 1. Title: Women's Equal Pay for 
Equal Work Act of 1957.” 

Section 2. Declaration of purpose: to re- 
move wage discrimination on the basis of 
sex which depresses wages and living stand- 
ards, burdens commerce and constitutes an 
unfair method of competition. 

Section 3. Definitions: “Person,” Com- 
merce,” “Affecting commerce,” “Employer,” 
“Employee” are defined as in the National 
Labor Relations Act and many other statutes. 

“Wages” are defined broadly to include not 
only pay rates but in addition other bene- 
fits associated with employment. This defi- 
nition is an improvement over earlier ver- 
sions. 

Section 4. Prohibition of discrimination on 
basis of sex where job skill and competence 
are equal. 

Section 5. (a) Empowers Secretary to in- 
vestigate alleged violations and conduct 
hearings in conformity with Administrative 
Procedure Act; issue cease and desist and 
compensation orders, where discrimination 
found, and reinstatement and back pay or- 
ders where employee discharged for attempt- 
ing to avail herself of the act. 

(b) Grants same powers to Secretary for 
investigation and subpena as contained in 
section 5 (a) of Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

(c) Provides for judicial review as under 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Section 6. Wage restitution: 

(a) Secretary to supervise repayments. 

(b) Four-year statute of limitation. 

Section 7. Secretary to have right to seek, 
and Federal courts grant, injunctions against 
violations. 

Section 8. (a) Government contracts to 
contain equal pay for equal work provision. 

(b) Bars Government contracts for 3 years 
to violators. 

Section 9. Posting of notices by employers. 

Section 10. Authorization. 

Section 11, Effective date: 120 days after 
enactment. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it should 
be noted for the record that Represent- 
ative GRIFFITH has introduced a com- 
panion bill in the House of Representa- 
tives, H. R. 6584. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the table until Wednesday of next 
week to give other Senators an oppor- 
tunity to join as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The bill (S. 1807) to prohibit discrim- 
ination on account of sex in the payment 
of wages by employers engaged in com- 
merce or in operations affecting com- 
merce, and to provide procedure for the 
collection of wages lost ly employees by 
reason of any such discrimination, in- 
troduced by Mr. Morse (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Women’s Equal Pay for Equal 
Work Act of 1957.” 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2, The Congress hereby finds that the 
existence in industries engaged in commerce 
or in operations affecting commerce of wage 
differentials based on sex— 

(1) depresses wages and living standards 
of employees necessary for their health and 
efficiency; 

(2) prevents the maximum utilization of 
the available labor resources; 

(3) tends to cause labor disputes, thereby 
burdening, affecting, and obstructing com- 
merce; 

(4) burdens commerce and the free flow 
of goods in commerce; and 

(5) constitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition, 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. When used in this act— 

(a) “Person” means an individual, part- 
nership, association, corporation, business 
trust, legal representatives, or any organized 
group of persons. 

(b) “Commerce” means trade, commerce, 
transportation, transmission, or communica- 
tion among the several States or between 
any State and any place outside thereof. 

(c) “Affecting commerce” means in com- 
merce, or burdening or obstructing com- 
merce or the free flow of commerce, or hav- 
ing led to or tending to lead to a labor dis- 
pute burdening or obstructing commerce or 
the free flow of commerce. 

(d) “Employer” includes any person act- 
ing directly or indirectly in the interest of 
an employer in relation to an employee but 
shall not include the United States or any 
State or political subdivision of a State, or 
any labor organization (other than when 
acting as an employer), or anyone acting 
in the capacity of officer or agent of such 
labor organization. 

(e) “Employee” includes any individual 
employed by an employer. 

(f£) “Wages” means all remuneration for 
services performed by an employee for an 
employer, including (1) board, lodging or 
other facilities customarily furnished by an 
employer to his employees, and (2) any 
other benefit customarily provided by an 
employer to, for, or on behalf of his em- 
ployees as an incident of their employment. 


PROHIBITION OF WAGE RATE DIFFERENTIAL BASED 
ON SEX 


Sec. 4. No employer engaged in commerce 
or in operations affecting commerce shall 
discriminate between employees on the basis 
of sex by paying to any employee wages lower 
than those which he pays to employees of 
the opposite sex for work of comparable 
character on jobs the performance of which 
requires comparable skills, except where 
such payment is made pursuant to a senior- 
ity or merit increase system which does not 
discriminate on the basis of sex. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary of Labor— 

(1) shall prescribe such regulations as he 
deems necessary and appropriate for the ad- 
ministration of this act, including regula- 
tions to provide standards for determining 
work of a comparable character on jobs the 
performance of which require comparable 
skills; 

(2) may investigate and gather data re- 
garding the wages, hours, and other con- 
ditions and practices of employment in any 
industry subject to this act, and may enter 
and inspect such places ‘and such records 
(and make such transcriptions thereof), 
question such employees, and investigate 
such facts, conditions, practices, and mat- 
ters as he may deem necessary or appropriate 
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to determine whether any person has violated 
any provision of this act, or which may aid 
in the enforcement of the provisions of this 
act; 

(3) may enter and serve upon any em- 
ployer found by the Secretary, after notice 
and hearing in conformity with sections 5, 6, 
7, and 8 of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
to be engaged in or to have engaged in any 
violation of section 4 of this act an order 
requiring such employer (A) to cease and 
desist from such violation, and (B) to pay 
to each employee who has been adversely 
affected a sum equal to the aggregate amount 
or value of the wages of which such employee 
has been deprived by reason of such viola- 
tion plus an additional equal amount as 
liquidated damages; and 

(4) may enter and serve upon any em- 
ployer found by the Secretary, after such 
notice and hearing, to have discharged or 
otherwise discriminated against any em- 
ployee on account of any action taken by 
such employee to invoke, enforce, or assist 
in any manner in the enforcement of the 
provisions of section 4 of this act, an order 
requiring such employer to reinstate such 
employee, or to remove such discrimination, 
and to pay to such employee a sum equal to 
the aggregate amount or value of the wages 
of which such employee has been deprived 
by reason of such discharge or other dis- 
crimination plus an additional equal amount 
as liquidated damages. 

(b) For the purpose of any investigation 
conducted under paragraph (2) of section 
5 (a) of this act, the provisions of sections 
9 and 10 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act (relating to the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of books, papers and 
documents) (15 U. S. G. 49, 50) shall be ap- 
plicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and 
duties of the Secretary of Labor. 

(c) Any order entered by the Secretary 
of Labor pursuant to paragraph (3) or para- 
graph (4) of section 5 (a) of this act shall 
be subject to judicial review, and shall be 
enforced judicially, in the same manner and 
with the same effect as provided by section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act (15 
U. S. C. 45) with respect to orders issued 
thereunder by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, except that in any proceeding before 
any court for the review of any order issued 
under paragraph (3) or paragraph (4) of 
section 5 (a) of this act the findings of the 
Secretary as to the facts shall be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence. 

WAGE RESTITUTION 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary of Labor is au- 
thorized to supervise the payment of any 
amounts for which any employer has been 
finally determined to be liable under any 
order for payment under clause (A) of para- 
graph (3) or paragraph (4) of section 5 (a) 
of this act. Any sum so recovered by the 
Secretary on behalf of any employee under 
this subsection shall be held in a special 
deposit account and shall be paid, on order 
of the Secretary, directly to the employee. 
Any such sum not paid to an employee be- 
cause of inability to do so within a period of 
3 years shall be covered into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) No wage restitution shall be made 
with respect to any violation of this act for 
any period which preceded by more than 4 
years the date of commencement by the 
Secretary of Labor of the proceeding in which 
such restitution is ordered. 


INJUNCTIONS 


Sec. 7. The district courts, together with 
the District Court for the Territory of Alaska, 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of the Canal Zone, and the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands, shall have juris- 
diction upon application made by the Secre- 
tary of Labor, for cause shown, to restrain 
any violation of section 4 of this act. No 
court shall have jurisdiction, in any action 
brought by the Secretary of Labor to restrain 
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any such violation, to order the payment to 
any employee of any wages of which such 
employee may be deprived by reason of such 
violation. 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 

Src. 8. (a) In any contract made and en- 
tered into by any executive department, in- 
dependent establishment, or other agency or 
instrumentality of the United States, or by 
the District of Columbia, or by any corpora- 
tion all of the stock of which is beneficially 
owned by the United States (all of which are 
referred to hereinafter as agencies of the 
United States), for the manufacture or fur- 
nishing of any materials, supplies, articles 
or equipment, or the rendition of any service, 
there shall be included stipulations under 
which the contractor (1) is required to com- 
pensate all persons employed by him in the 
manufacture or furnishing of such nraterials, 
supplies, articles or equipment, or in the 
rendition of such service, in conformity with 
the requirements of section 4 of this act, and 
(2) shall be subject to all other provisions 
of this act with respect to the compensation 
of such persons. 

(b) Unless the Secretary of Labor shall by 
order otherwise determine and permit, no 
contract shall be awarded by the United 
States or any agency thereof to any person 
finally determined to have violated any of 
the provisions of this act or of any stip- 
ulation entered into in compliance with 
subsection (a) of this section, or to any 
firm, corporation, partnership, or associa- 
tion in which such person has a controlling 
interest, until 3 years have elapsed after 
the date of final determination that such vio- 
lation has occurred. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to distribute 
to all agencies of the United States a list 
containing the names of such persons, 


POSTING 


Sec. 9. Every employer subject to this act 
shall keep a copy of this act posted in a con- 
spicuous place in or about the premises 
where any employee is employed. Employ- 
ers shall be furnished copies of this act 
by the United States Department of Labor on 
request without charge. 


APPROPRIATION 
Sec. 10. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 11. This act shall take effect 120 
days after the date of its enactment. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE, RELATING TO DEDUC- 
TION OF CERTAIN TEACHER EX- 
PENSES 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, so as to allow an individual who 
is a teacher, or who within stated time 
limitations, is a former teacher prepar- 
ing to return to teaching, to deduct from 
gross income expenses paid by him to 
further his education. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment I have prepared on behalf of this 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1810) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
allow an individual who is a teacher, or 
who is a former teacher preparing to 
return to teaching, to deduct from gross 
income expenses paid by him to further 
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his education, introduced by Mr. Hruska, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
Hruska is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HRUSKA 


I have introduced in the Senate a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
so as to allow an individual who is a teacher, 
or who within stated time limitations is a 
former teacher preparing to return to teach- 
ing, to deduct from gross income expenses 
paid by him to further his education. My 
bill will permit teachers to d ct-a maxi- 
mum of $600 a year for summer; ool ex- 
penses which would include books ‘tuition, 
transportation, and lodging. It is not con- 
fined to individuals currently engaged in the 
teaching profession. It provides tax deduc- 
tions for teachers who have not taught school 
for as long as 5 years and who plan to take 
summer-school courses in order to resume 
the teaching profession, This 5-year provi- 
sion may help alleviate the current teaching 
shortage by providing an inducement for 
former teachers to return to the classrooms, 
In looking at the appropriate sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code, it is obvious that 
Congress intended that teachers should be 
allowed to treat educational expenses as a 
business expense the same as other indi- 
viduals who carry on any trade or business. 
However, it has been very difficult for teach- 
ers to successfully claim this item of ex- 
pense for income-tax purposes. 

This specific point was raised in 1949 when 
Mrs. Nora Hill, a high-school teacher in Dan- 
ville, Va., attempted to deduct summer-school 
expenses which were incurred by her in at- 
tending Columbia University. In order to 
maintain her teaching certificate, it was re- 
quired that she (a) pass an examination on 
five selected books, or (b) acquire additional 
college credits. She chose the latter course. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue re- 
jected her attempts to deduct summer-school 
expenses as a business expense. It is in- 
teresting to note that the amount of tax 
involved was $52.72. When her claim was 
rejected by the Internal Revenue Service, 
she had no choice except to either pay the 
deficiency or to settle her case in court. The 
Tax Court of the United States upheld the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, but Mrs. 
Hill was successful in having the case re- 
versed in the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. While I do not know what the legal 
expenses were in this case, it is certain that 
they were several times the amount of the 
alleged deficiency. The Fourth Circuit Court 
of Appeals recognized the principle that 
teachers, even though members of a profes- 
sion, may, in some instances, have expenses 
which properly may be classified as business 
expenses. The test at that time is the same 
as it is today. To be deductible as a busi- 
ness expense, the item must be (a) paid or 
incurred within the taxable year, (b) in- 
curred in carrying on a trade or business, 
and (c) both ordinary and necessary. 

After the Hill case was decided, the 
Treasury Department rewrote its regulations 
pertaining to school expense for teachers, 
The most recent regulations proposed by the 
Treasury Department, which were published 
in the Federal Register July 10, 1956, recog- 
nized the principle that a teacher may de- 
duct the cost of attending summer school 
if such attendance is a requirement in hold- 
ing her position. However, the proposed 
Treasury regulations appear so restrictive 
and ambiguous that it is questionable 
whether teachers will know just what sum- 
mer-school expenses may - properly be de- 
ducted from income taxes. Under the regu- 
lations, summer-school work may not be 
deductible if it qualifies a teacher for an 
advance in salary. The deduction also may 
be lost if the teacher is granted academic 
credit by virtue of the summer-school work. 
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In other words, the regulations apparently 
are designed or conceivably will have the 
eifect to permit tax deductions to teachers 
only in those cases where summer-school 
work does not enhance their professional 
standing. There is a doubt in my mind 
whether these regulations are in every re- 
spect a correct interpretation of the law. 
The provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, 
in setting forth the requirements for a busi- 
ness expense, are very brief. Ordinarily, a 
businessman has little trouble in deducting 
a business expense so long as he shows that 
the expense is ordinary and necessary and 
incurred in carrying on a trade or business. 
When a businessman pays out money for 
advertising, it is done with the thought of 
increasing his profits and making his busi- 
ness more prosperous. Such advertising cost 
is not incurred with the hope of merely 
maintaining a status quo. Yet the proposed 
Treasury regulations would prohibit a de- 
duction of summer-school expenses for 
teachers if such attendance in summer school 
in any way does anything for the teacher 
except enable him to retain his present posi- 
tion. When Mrs. Hill attempted to deduct 
the cost of her summer courses, the tax 
saving amounted to only $52. Even today 
with higher costs, it would be very rare 
that this type deduction would amount to 
a tax saving of over $100 for any one year. 
Yet, when the teachers are unsuccessful in 
asserting this claim, they can do nothing 
but pay the disputed tax or spend several 
times the amount litigating their claim in 
court. 

The Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation is unable to advise me at this time 
as to the probable revenue loss which would 
be incurred under my bill. However, I be- 
lieve this legislation should be enacted not- 
withstanding the revenue losses which may 
be incurred, because they cannot be excessive 
under the circumstances, I do not believe 
my bill in any way extends the Congressional 
intent regarding business deduction for 
schoolteachers. However, since teachers have 
been unsuccessful in deducting summer- 
school expenses, and since the Treasury De- 
partment is proposing regulations which will 
make these deductions even more difficult 
in the future, the only alternative is specific 
legislation which would state what I believe 
is now the present law in terms so explicit 
that the Internal Revenue Service will be 
bound to recognize these deductions in the 
future. It is my hope this legislation will 
be enacted at an early date. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CON- 
STITUTION, RELATING TO EQUAL 
RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, although 
women are now full citizens and have 
the right of suffrage, there are still many 
instances of gross inequality in the rights 
of women as contrasted with those of 
men under both Federal and State laws. 
These inequalities are contrary to the 
basic principles of a republican form of 
government. The Constitution should 
carry a positive guaranty of equality 
under law regardless of sex. 

Adoption of the amendment I propose 
would remove the common law stigma of 
inferiority and provide a standard by 
which to measure policies and customs 
not directly controlled by law. It would 
remove women from their present classi- 
fication with minors and give them con- 
trol of their own lives and the oppor- 
tunity to fulfill the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

Recognition in the common law of the 
husband as the sole support without rec- 
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ognition of the wife’s services as part of 
that support is unsound. Moreover, 
women occupy a secondary position as 
parents in 14 States which give prefer- 
ence to the father as guardian of minor 
children. Unequal status under State 
laws affects property rights, the right to 
operate businesses and the right to con- 
trol one’s own earnings. 

A constitutional amendment is the 
most effective way to establish equality 
of rights for both men and women. 
Both Federal and State Governments 
would be compelled to observe the prin- 
ciple of equal rights. Existing discrimi- 
natory legislation would be overridden 
and future discrimination would be pre- 
vented, 

This proposed amendment would es- 
tablish equality of rights as perma- 
nently as is possible. State laws are 
easily changed. It is difficult to repeal a 
constitutional amendment. The pro- 
posal is too important to be left to the 
States to neglect as they see fit. The 
amendment would encourage a revision 
of State labor laws along more realistic 
lines, based on the nature of work 
rather than on the sex of the worker. 
Safety and health regulations should 
apply to both men and women. It would 
be in harmony with the principles of 
the planks adopted by both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties in last 
year’s national conventions. 

Joining with me in sponsoring this 
joint resolution are Senators Barrett, 
BEALL, BRIDGES, BUSH, CAPEHART, CARL- 
son, Case of South Dakota, CHAVEZ, 
COOPER, EASTLAND, FLANDERS, FULBRIGHT, 
HICKENLOOPER, JENNER, KNOWLAND, 
KUCHEL, LANGER, MALONE, Martin of 
Pennsylvania, MARTIN of Iowa, -Morton, 
MUNDT, O’MAHONEY, PAYNE, POTTER, PUR- 
TELL, SCHOEPPEL, SMATHERS, SMITH OF 
Maine, THURMOND, THYE, WATKINS, 
Younc, and Morse. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 80) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women, intro- 
duced by Mr. BUTLER (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 
tion lie on the table until Monday, April 
8, so that other Senators may have an 
opportunity to join in sponsoring it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I am happy and honored to cosponsor 
the Senate joint resolution commonly 
known as the “Equal Rights Amend- 
ment.” Cosponsoring this legislation is 
not a new experience for me because I 
have consistently supported similar reso- 
lutions in the past. Each new Congress 
brings renewed hope. for the eventual 
adoption of this amendment, however, 
because each Congress finds a greater 
number of Senators and Representatives 
who support the amendment as well as 
the principle of equal rights. It will be 
a happy day when this amendment, or 
one like it; passes the House and the Sen- 
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ate and thereby starts its trip to consti- 
tutional status. 

The simple statement that women 
should be granted full participation in 
the political, economic, and social ac- 
tivities of today’s world seems almost 
axiomatic. Yet, in many areas women 
are denied certain of these rights. It 
is not my purpose to document this 
statement fully or completely, but I will 
point out a few examples. 

In four States of this Nation, women 
are denied the right to serve on juries. 
The qualities of insight and compassion 
in women are recognized almost without 
question, yet in four instances, State 
laws prohibit the full utilization of these 
qualities because of the legal barriers 
against women serving on juries. 

In some States wives may not engage 
in an independent business without court 
sanctions, or, in some cases, the hus- 
band’s written consent. Five States fall 
into this category. The business acu- 
men and sagacity of the 20th century 
woman is beyond dispute, yet in five 
States these artificial obstacles to wom- 
en’s full participation in today's busi- 
ness world have been created. 

In many States, the rights of a widow 
are inferior to the rights of the wid- 
ower. These restrictions exist in such 
important matters as the title to real 
estate, personal property and the right 
to will property. 

Mr. President, these inequalities 
exist—and they exist today. I have cited 
only a few examples. There are many 
more. It is true that all States do not 
have such unfair restrictions. It is also 
true that many States have adopted the 
essential principles of equal rights for 
women. Yet the existence of a single 
one of the restrictions cited above is suffi- 
cient cause for quick and decisive adop- 
tion of the equal rights amendment. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the 
record compiled by Iowa in the full recog- 
nition of women. The other night while 
browsing through one of the annals of 
Iowa published in October 1884, I was 
delighted to come upon these words: 

No description of Iowa can be complete 
without some mention of the progressive 
and liberal attitude of the State toward 
women. In no State has it been more freely 
conceded that human interests are not one 
but many, and that the work of the world, 
broad and varied, must fall not upon one 
sex, nor upon one class, but that each indi- 
vidual, in return for benefit received, is in 
honor bound to bear his or her share of the 
burden. Under the invigorating influence 
of this truth energies hitherto unrecognized 
have been expanded and women are found 
working in almost every department of hu- 
man activity; in business, education, litera- 
ture, science, art, the professions, reforms, 
charity, missions, etc. 


Mr. President, this description of the 
activities of women in Iowa in 1884 
started me searching the records. I will 
admit reluctantly that I did not conduct 
this search in the true spirit of the 
scholar. I wanted to find proof that Iowa 
was one of the leaders in admitting 
women to the business, professional and 
social world of the 1880's. I was look- 
ing for facts to substantiate this con- 
clusion. Iam happy to report that I was 
more than satisfied—I was surprised and 
thrilled by the results I found. 
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The census of 1880 revealed that over 
80,000 women in Iowa worked in a great 
variety of occupations. These jobs 
ranged from managing business enter- 
prises to working in glove factories, from 
china-store clerks to boilermakers, from 
photographers to millers to miners. 
Mrs. L. A. Weiser, of Decorah, Iowa, and 
Mrs. L. B. Stevens, of Marion, Iowa, were 
presidents of banks. That was the year 
my own mother, at age 18, helped her 
father open a bank in Melrose, Iowa, and 
started her own service as cashier of 
the bank, notwithstanding her youth. 
Mrs. Mary Turner, of Des Moines, was 
both a large stockholder and the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the street railway com- 
pany of Des Moines. Iowa women of 
1880, like the Iowa women of today, were 
not without their ingenuity. In 1884 a 
patent for an album for photographs had 
been issued to Viola Angier, of Spencer; 
a patent for a new type of ironing board 
had been issued to Mrs. L. S. Avory, of 
Manson, and Miss Eugenie Kilbourne, 
of Cedar Rapids, had developed a novel 
egg beater and griddle greaser. The 
Davenport, Iowa, Academy of Science 
had on its rolls 206 members; 59 of them 
were women. In all corners of the State, 
in a great variety of occupations and 
professions, the women of Iowa were con- 
tributing significantly to the society of 
their day. 

That was three-quarters of a century 
ago, Mr. President. In the intervening 
years the progress of Iowa in recognizing 
and using the many talents and qualities 
of women had not diminished. To try 
to enumerate the prominent women of 
my State today would be a task far be- 
yond my abilities. For example, in the 
last few years an Iowa woman, Mrs. 
Dorothy Houghton, of Red Oak, Iowa, 
was selected as the national president of 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs; Miss Helen Irwin, of Des Moines, 
was elected president of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, Inc.; and another great 
Iowan, Mrs. Raymond Sayre, of Ack- 
worth, Iowa, was elected president of the 
World Federation of Farm Women and 
farm woman of the year. But I dare 
not try to list all the Iowa women who 
have achieved great prominence and 
leadership in their chosen fields. Were 
I to compile such a list it would extend 
almost without end. 

Mr. President, I have had the honor 
to represent the people of Iowa for more 
than 18 years—16 of them as the Con- 
gressman from the First District of Iowa 
and a little more than 2 years as the jun- 
ior Senator from Iowa. One of the great 
joys of holding these offices has been 
the opportunity I have had to meet and 
to know countless numbers of Iowa 
women who are real leaders. I am sure 
each Member of this great body has 
benefited from the same experience in 
his own State. 

Mr. President, I am privileged to add 
my voice in support of this joint reso- 
lution, 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to commend the senior 
Senator from Maryland for the leader- 
ship that he has taken in behalf of the 
interests of all women in his introduc- 
tion of the equal rights amendment. 
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It is an honor for me to have joined — 
through the years in cosponsorship of 
this measure. 

I am also grateful to former Senator 
Guy Gillette of Iowa who in previous 
years took the Senate leadership on this 
matter. The fact that the leadership 
has been taken by these men from op- 
posing political parties and from differ- 
ent areas of the country is the most con- 
vineing evidence of the true merit of this 
measure, and that it is not merely a 
feminist movement, as it would be 
charged with if its principal sponsorship 
came from women in the Senate. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, my col- 
league from the great Free State of 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] has today in- 
troduced a proposed constitutional 
amendment to provide for equal rights 
for women. Asa cosponsor of this 
measure, I wish to say that I consider 
such legislation to be long overdue, and 
I sincerely hope that the 85th Congress 
will give it prompt and favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
think it is time we started to pay some 
attention to a majority in this country 
which for more than 50 years has been 
requesting equal rights under the Con- 
stitution. For more than 50 years 
this majority has been slighted and 
refused. 

The majority of which I am speaking 
is composed of the women of America. 
According to the 1950 census, women 
outnumber men by about 1,030,000. Yet 
despite their very clear position of 
numerical superiority, women remain in 
many aspects under the degrading letter 
and spirit of an English common law 
which placed them on a decidedly in- 
ferior legal level. —The women of Amer- 
ica deserve equal rights. That is why 
I am cosponsoring the equal rights 
amendment. 

The part women have played in the 
development of this country is well 
known. From the earliest days of the 
determined Puritan mothers and the 
gracious plantation homemakers, 
through the dramatic saga of the pio- 
neer women who accompanied their 
men across a continent, to the present 
industrial age when we have over 20 
million women employed, American 
women have shared equally in the work 
and hardships of their fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers. Women have not 
flinched before staggering tasks, 

In my own State of South Carolina, 
we have claimed, and still do claim, 
many women who have played outstand- 
ing roles in many fields. In the field of 
arts, our State has been distinguished as 
the home of America's first woman ar- 
tist,” Henrietta Johnson. This tradi- 
tion has been upheld more recently by 
Alice Heyward Taylor, noted for her de- 
signs in textiles; by Elizabeth O'Neill 
Verner, noted for her etchings; and by 
Alice R. Huger Smith, noted for her bril- 
liant watercolors. Grace Annette Du- 
Pre, the painter, has painted the portrait 
of a President, Supreme Court Justices, 
Secretaries of State, and many other 
outstanding and prominent persons. 

We are proud, too, of our female com- 
posers and singers: of Lucy Strickland, 
for her songs of the South and of the 
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Orient; of Clara Louise Kellogg, for her 
operatic renown in Europe and America 
during the reconstruction era. 

In the field of literature, we also owe 
a debt to our womenfolk. Julia Peterkin 
has won a Pulitzer prize for her fine 
book, Scarlet Sister Mary. Susan Peti- 
gru King’s 19th century satires are still 
a delight for many, and Julia Baker's 
quaint Beaufort verse recalls forgotten 
days. Frances Guignard Gibbes’ dra- 
matic work has been produced for sev- 
eral professional groups within the last 
decade. 

But the talents of South Carolina 
women have not been limited to the 
arts—in fact, far from it, for our native 
daughters have shown themselves pos- 
sessed of courage and initiative that 
their men might well envy. During the 
Revolutionary War, Emily Geiger is said 
to have outwitted the Tories and deliv- 
ered messages to General Sumter across 
Wateree Swamp. The women of South 
Carolina have proved that they possess 
ability, courage, and determination, as 
well as charm. 

South Carolina also claims Mary Put- 
nam Gridley, who in 1889 was probably 
the first woman mill president in the 
United States. For 25 years she suc- 
cessfully operated the plant bequeathed 
to her by her grandfather. 

In the field of agriculture, Eliza Lou 
Pinckney is given credit for starting the 
cultivation of indigo, when as a girl of 
16 she was left in charge of her invalid 
mother and three plantations. 

Today our women are making contri- 
butions which have received nationwide 
recognition in the fields of health, edu- 
cation, and, above all, in welfare. In 
this area, which is perhaps preeminent- 
ly suited to bring forth the greatest fe- 
male talents, we are proud to claim Miss 
Isabella Martin, who in 1861 founded— 
in Columbia—the world’s first “Wayside 
Hospital.“ 

Mother Dora Dee Walker, who intro- 
duced pimiento raising in this country, 
was one of the first home-demonstration 
agents. She did much to beautify the 
grounds, parks, and highways of our 
State. Mrs. Marie Cromer Siegler was 
one of the originators of the 4-H move- 
ment. Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham 
is responsible for purchasing George 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon 
and maintaining it as a national shrine 
and beauty spot. 

Dr, Wil Lou Gray has devoted her time 
and help to the underprivileged, through 
the State department of education, by 
establishing the Opportunity School, 
near Columbia, S. C. 

Hortense Woodson is the author of 
Giant in the Land and other books. Mrs. 
Mamie Norris Tillman is a leader in 
public affairs, temperance, and historical 
research. Mrs. Florence Adams Mims 
was an author and a leader in temper- 
ance and civic affairs. 

These are but a few of the women who 
are famous South Carolinians. I know 
that South Carolina is not unique in 
claiming such a large number of praise- 
worthy women leaders. All over Amer- 
ica, women have come to occupy posi- 
tions of responsibility and authority. 
There are 314 women in the State legis- 
latures. There have been at least two in 
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the South Carolina Legislature. Six- 
teen outstanding women are Members 
of the United States Congress. 

What greater tribute can we offer to 
these busy and constructive citizens than 
to guarantee them equal rights by con- 
stitutional amendment? 

I said in my inaugural address as Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, in 1947, and I 
have said many other times, that I be- 
lieve in equal rights for women. Women 
should be encouraged to serve their com- 
munities in voluntary, paid, appointed, 
and elected positions. Women should 
receive equal pay for equal work. No 
woman who is able to do a man’s work 
should have to accept pay below a man’s 
level. 

Women should be permitted to own 
property, run businesses, assume guard- 
janships, establish separate domiciles, 
control their share of property held 
jointly with their husbands, and serve 
on juries throughout this whole country. 

Wherever women have entered politics 
and public affairs, their influence has 
been wholesome. There is no longer 
any reason for women to be penalized by 
laws which were written in the horse- 
and-buggy days. The women of all the 
States should have equal rights with 
men. No State should put in their way 
barriers to handicap them. 

This is a field where we have no reason 
to hesitate. I hope every Member of the 
Senate will support the equal-rights 
amendment, of which I am happy to be 
a cosponsor. Equal rights for women 
should be written securely into the Con- 
stitution. It is small recognition in- 
deed for the contribution which our 
women have rendered to the Nation in 
the past. I know they will continue to 
render great service with the same un- 
tiring devotion in the future. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XIV OF 
STANDING RULES OF THE SEN- 
ATE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the resolution (S. Res, 24) to amend 
rule XIV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, ete., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp as follows: 


By Mr. BYRD: 

Article written by him entitled “Help Us 
Cut These High Taxes,” published in the 
Farm Journal of April 1957. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Statement by Representative WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, before Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
in support of Senate bill 11, the so-called 
equality of opportunity bill. 

Tabulation of purchases by Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority of materials and supplies dur- 
ing its first 22 years. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

Article entitled “Senator Munpr Provides 

Farm State Shrewdness in Union Probe,” 
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written by Melva G. Churnoff, and published 
in the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader of March 
25, 1957. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF A 
NOMINATION BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate received today the nomination of 
Donald V. Lowe, of New Jersey, to be the 
United States Representative on the 
United Nations Transport and Com- 
munications Commission. 

Notice is given that this nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


INVESTIGATION OF CAMPAIGN EX- 
PENDITURES AND CONTRIBU- 
TIONS IN THE 1956 GENERAL 
ELECTION 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have prepared a statement with refer- 
ence to the Gore report relating to cam- 
paign expenditures and contributions in 
the 1956 general election, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this statement be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


On April 1, the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions discussed my remarks before the Sen- 
ate on March 29 concerning the report of 
that committee relating to campaign ex- 
penditures and contributions in the 1956 
general election. 

I do not propose to continue to debate 
this matter. My statement, which appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 29, 
completely covers my position, When I ad- 
dressed the Senate, however, I was not aware 
of the letter written to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana by David F. 
Maxwell, the president of the American Bar 
Association. The letter appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on April 1 on page 
4855. Mr. Maxwell said: 

“But many of our members and others 
who read this article concluded the Ameri- 
can Bar Association had made these con- 
tributions as evidenced by the number of 
letters of protest I received.” 

Mr. Maxwell continued: 

“But we do respectfully submit that the 
practice of linking purely personal contribu- 
tions of individual donors to an association 
to which they happen to belong, and lump- 
ing these individual gifts together in such 
a way as to identify them with the asso- 
ciation, leads inevitably to misinterpreta- 
tions, and is unjustified.” 

Apparently Mr. Maxwell and I drew the 
same conclusion from the article in the 
February 15, 1957, issue of the magazine 
U. S. News & World Report. 

The fact that so many people including 
the president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion were confused by the identification of 
individual contributions with selected 
groups and corporations convinces me that 
this was a very dubious procedure. 

The junior Senator from Montana in his 
reply to Mr. Maxwell which he inserted on 
page 4856 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD said: 

“The subcommittee regrets any misinter- 
pretation which has been drawn by readers 
of the report. And, of course, the subcom- 
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mittee cannot be responsible for any ma- 
terial allegedly reproduced in either the 
United States News & World Report or any 
other magazine or newspaper.” 

No committee of the Senate is justified in 
circulating material which lends itself to 
such easy misinterpretation by such an ex- 
perienced reporter as David Lawrence. 

On page 4854 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
said: 

“In neither case,” referring to my state- 
ment and articles by Mr. Moley, “was in- 
formation obtained to refute the findings of 
the subcommittee from any source except 
the report itself.” 

I don't know what information one should 
obtain “from any sources except the report 
itself.” Any document published by the 
Senate which attempts to supply the details 
given in this report should not require sup- 
plemental sources to support its findings. 

The Senator from Montana also placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of a 
letter he had written to Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Laverty of Fort Worth, Tex. They wrote 
to him concerning an article by Raymond 
Moley. The Senator's letter contained this 
statement: 

“The report selected certain groups and 
disclosed contributions and expenditures by 
persons associated with such groups, and 
where persons were known to be associated 
with more than one group or corporation or 
labor union, such persons were named and 
their contributions or expenditures listed. 
In almost every case, the total of contribu- 
tions or expenditures was properly noted, so 
that the overall total of contributions and/or 
expenditures does not include duplications 
or repetitions in any manner.” 

On March 29 on page 4779 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I said: 

“Mr. President, I shall discuss the next 
three subcommittee exhibits, 18, 19, and 20, 
jointly with exhibit 25, Exhibit 18 purports 
to show 1956 political contributions of $500 
and over by officials of the 29 largest oil 
companies, Exhibit 19 covers similar con- 
tributions by the 100 largest military prime 
contractors, and exhibit 20 covers similar 
contributions by officials of 88 corporations 
participating in the atomic energy program. 

“Such groupings must necessarily include 
the same corporations in many instances. 
I can see little purpose in these groupings 
except to attempt again to place some sort 
of a question mark on big business and 
those associated with it. Many of the com- 
panies on these three lists are automatically 
included in the subcommittee’s exhibit 25 
entitled ‘1956 Political Contributions of $500 
and Over by Officials of the 225 Largest 
Corporations, January 1-November 30.’ 

In the subcommittee's table on pages 25- 
39, which summarizes the data for the 225 
largest corporations, there are these signifi- 
cant sets of figures: ‘Gross totals,’ ‘Deduc- 
tions for duplication,’ and then a listing of 
Net grand totals.’ In other words, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the subcommittee’s staff—those who 
worked up the data—were well aware that 
many individuals whose contributions they 
had listed were associated with numerous 
companies included in the list of the 225 
largest corporations, and that a deduction 
for duplication must be made. One would 
have expected a similar procedure in deal- 
ing with exhibits 18, 19, and 20. That was 
not done. 

“The least the Senate could expect from 
any staff would be a consistent listing of in- 
dividuals and companies where the same in- 
dividual and the same company appear over 
and over again, as well as consistent statis- 
tical procedures.” 

I showed that the multiple counting of the 
same contributions of only four individuals 
distorted the reported contributions by of- 
ficials of the 100 largest military prime con- 
tractors by $112,399, an error of 10 percent, 
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There are many other duplications in this 
list which I did not attempt to note. 

The fact is that duplication and repeti- 
tion did occur. 

The distinguished Senator from Montana 
in discussing the sources of information used 
by the subcommittee on page 4857 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD said: 

“Its information was obtained only from 
reports filed with the subcommittee or with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives or 
the secretary of the Senate. Every effort was 
made to discover and correct duplications in 
reporting, errors in names, addresses and 
amounts, and other defects which members 
of the staff were capable of discerning.” 

Certainly the information filed with the 
subcommittee or with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives or the Secretary of the 
Senate would not show any of the corporate 
affiliations or membership in various organi- 
zations or the family connections of indi- 
viduals who made campaign contributions. 
It is difficult to see how such information is 
of any importance to the Congress. We are 
concerned with knowing the names of con- 
tributors, the amount of their contribution 
and to which political organizations the con- 
tribution was given. 

Whether an individual contributor is a 
member of the House of Delegates of the 
American Bar Association has no bearing on 
the drafting of legislation affecting cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures, 

Mr. President in closing, I wish to make 
one final comment. The junior Senator from 
Montana on page 4857 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp said: 

“The overall picture of campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures would still remain 
the same if the errors referred to by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Kansas were 
taken into account.” 

I am not ready to subcribe to this state- 
ment. I merely made a spot-check of the 
report. I reiterate that the errors I found 
were not necessarily all the errors in this 
report by a long shot. No one knows how 
many errors there are. 

The distinguished chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Elections and Privileges said: 

“The subcommittee has every reason to be 
proud of its accomplishment without em- 
barrassment because some errors may appear 
in its work.” 

Mr. President, when a Senate committee 
names specific individuals and the organi- 
zations with which they are connected, as 
was done in this report, I do not feel we 
can avoid embarrassment because some er- 
rors may appear. 


TEEN-AGE LOAN FUND 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, last 


August, Howard K. Hurwith, chairman 
of the board of the First Commercial 
Bank of Chicago, initiated a teen-age 
loan fund. Since then, a trio of Chicago 
high school students, turned bankers 
with a $3,000 bankroll at their disposal, 
have been effective in offsetting head- 
lines about juvenile delinquency. 

The teen-agers’ success in proving that 
a majority of teen-agers of today can 
be trusted to repay small loans made 
without collateral or cosigners has 
stirred newspapers and banking interest 
throughout the country. The United 
States Information Agency used the 
story to inspire youth all over the world. 
The fund recently received a citizenship 
award from Scholastic magazine. 

The fund was first instituted with re- 
sources of $1,000. The 3 youthful di- 
rectors were given freedom to make loans 

_for worthwhile purposes to youngsters 
. from 13 to 19, and as applications in- 
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creased from all parts of Chicago, an ad- 
ditional $2,000 was added. 

In the first year, only 1 youngster out 
of 50 failed to make full repayment. 
Teen-agers ask the board for loans for 
various reasons, most of which are 
worthwhile. To obtain a loan the bor- 
rower first submits a written application 
stating the amount wanted, the reason 
for the loan, and a statement as to how 
it will be repaid. A nominal rate of in- 
terest—3 percent—is charged so the 
youngsters will realize that loans cannot 
be made for nothing. During the per- 
sonal interview of the applicant, a bank 
Official is present as an adviser, but the 
young directors make their own deci- 
sions. 

Reasons for teen borrowing vary. A 
13-year-old moved into a new neighbor- 
hood. He had no friends, but he knew 
he could remedy that if he could make 
the basketball team. He had a basket- 
ball ring and net, but no backboard. He 
decided to borrow $5 for material to 
make the backboard, and is repaying the 
loan at 50 cents per week by babysitting. 

Although they are a nice group, the 
teen-age loan board can be tough. A 
high school senior who wanted money to 
finish paying for a car found that out. 


-As soon as the board discovered that he 


was not working and would pay back a 
loan he was seeking from his dad’s allow- 
ance, they turned him down flat. 

Many of the applicants are abundantly 
independent. One youngster needed a 
new suit for his first school dance. “I 
hate to ask my dad for the money,” he 
confessed to the board. “I know how 
many expenses he has, and I feel I should 
pay for the suit myself.” The loan was 
granted, and he is repaying it by work- 
ing on Saturdays for a neighborhood dry 
cleaner. 

It often takes a girl to understand an- 
other girl's problem. A 15-year-old 
wanted money for a permanent for the 
opening of school, Both male directors 
scoffed, but the young lady member con- 
vinced them of the importance of the re- 
quest. “Her looks are important to her, 
and if she gets confidence from having 
that permanent, that is as important as 
any reason for a loan.” The boys gave 
in, interviewed the applicant, and the 
loan was granted. - 

More boys than girls, the board dis- 
covered, try to borrow money. In most 
instances they want it for clothes. Next 
in order are loans to help with family 
expenses, or to obtain special equipment 
for a job or a hobby. 

One applicant wanted $46 to buy fare- 
well gifts for his family before entering 
the Marines. Another applied for $10 
to send flowers to his grandmother in 
the hospital, and a brother and sister 
asked for $100 to help pay their father’s 
operation. 

The board is no soft touch, as it 
demonstrated in handling the applica- 
tion of a 17-year-old girl. She wanted 
$300 for a trip to New York where she 
hoped for an audition for the $64,000 
Question on TV. She expected to qualify 
as an expert on movies. The loan was to 
be repaid with her winnings. The teen- 
age cross-examined her on 
everything connected with Hollywood 
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with the result that she did not get her 
loan. 

In conceiving the idea for the Teen-Age 
Loan Fund, Howard K. Hurwith felt that 
its success would provide positive proof 
that our teen-age students are respon- 
sible citizens, truly deserving of the faith 
and hope we have in them.” He draws on 
his own experience to understand to- 
day’s “teens” who are faced with finan- 
cial problems. His father was a school 
teacher, and the family could afford no 
luxuries. As a youth, he worked his way 
through high school and college doing 
odd jobs as laboratory assistant, librar- 
ian, salesman, and gardener. He cur- 
rently is a director of the High Ridge 
YMCA in Chicago and is on the executive 
committee of the Chicago YMCA organ- 
ization. 

Today's youth, Hurwith firmly believes, 
is as good as any younger generation. 
What youth needs most, he insists, is in- 
spiration and opportunity. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
of the Committee on the Judiciary was 
unable this morning to hear all the 
witnesses who had assembled to testify 
with respect to a law governing the is- 
suance of passports, and regulations 
therefor. If we are to finish the hearing, 
we must sit this afternoon. Therefore 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights may 


-proceed with the hearing this afternoon 


during the session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). The present occu- 
pant of the chair has been directed by 
the majority leader to object on his 
behalf. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will say that I have already 


-cleared the request with the distin- 


guished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well, is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Wyoming? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


POLISH-AMERICAN NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH RESPECT TO A SURPLU! 
FOOD AGREEMENT : 


Mr. HUMPHREY. . Mr. President, 
twice within the past week I have de- 
voted considerable time on the Senate 
floor to a discussion of the negotiations 
which the administration is now con- 
ducting with Polish representatives on 
the question of the surplus food agree- 
ment. The Senate itself, by voting for 
the repeal of section 304 of Public Law 
480, went a long way to ease whatever 
legal obstructions may have been pro- 


. moting the administration’s hesitant be- 


havior on this issue. I have pointed out 
earlier that the Polish delegation is in 
the United States at the explicit invita- 
tion and request of President Eisen- 


- hower, that the Polish overtures to us for 


aid are responses to our own initiative 
in offering such aid, and that the ad- 
ministration is confounding both the 
Poles and all interested observers in this 
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country by its timid and unimaginative 
position now that the negotiations are 
on. 

Once again, as on so many issues, the 
President is taking a detached, casual, 
relatively aloof attitude about the whole 
matter. Yesterday at his press con- 
ference, the President made his custo- 
mary generalized comments with which 
few would disagree. But a sense of in- 
volvement, grappling with details, or even 
special attention, now that the negotia- 
tions have reached a critical stage— 
these things were missing. I ask unani- 
mous consent that an excerpt from the 
President’s press conference be printed 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

QUESTION ON POLISH AID 

Mr. Martin S. HAYDEN, of the Detroit News. 
Mr. President, the press associations have 
carried various reports from Poland of news- 
paper editorials complaining that the recep- 
tion of the Polish delegation which is nego- 
tiating for aid does not meet the statement 
or the proffer of aid that the administration 
gave last October just after the Polish up- 
rising. I would like to ask, sir, has there 
been any basic change in the administra- 
tion’s ideas on giving aid to the Gomulka 
regime? 

Answer. Well, there has been no basic 
change, but, of course, in policy none at all. 
There has been a long negotiation as to de- 
tails being carried out, and I think it is al- 
ways fair to say that our attitude is on the 
more moderate side than is the one that is on 
the side that is requesting it. That is just 
habitual. 

But as far as encouraging this growing in- 
dependence of Moscow, we believe in that, 
and we don't believe that you are going to 
have, for example, a complete freedom 
achieved by any satellite government, with 
free government, practiced all at once. We 
believe it is going to be a series of steps by 
which those things will finally be achieved, 
and therefore we try to help each step as far 
as we can, and not force a nation to believe 
“we are completely and absolutely dependent 
on Moscow for our livelihood and no 
place else.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washington Post contains a 
lead editorial entitled “Investment in 
Independence.” Once more the editors 
of the Washington Post are out in front, 
and at a meaningful level of detail, on an 
issue of vital importance to our foreign 
policy. This morning’s editorial was an 
excellent summary of the present situa- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the editorial be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of April 4, 1957] 
INVESTMENT IN INDEPENDENCE 

Comments by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles about American help to 
Poland have been encouraging as far as they 
have gone. It is reassuring to have recogni- 
tion of the complexities of Poland's efforts to 
establish independence from Soviet domi- 
nation, as well as acknowledgment that this 
country does not expect to accomplish any- 
thing spectacular with its aid. Nevertheless, 
the United States has a tremendous stake in 
the outcome. The challenge is to do enough 
by way of supplying surplus agricultural 
commodities and machinery, and do it 

CurI——321 
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quickly enough, to make the Polish gamble 
worth the risk. 

Several points about the Polish request 
need to be understood. In the first place, 
the Poles are asking for loans, not grants. 
They would prefer to repay the loans in dol- 
lars rather than zlotys if suitable periods of 
credit can be established. In the second 
place, despite the disruption of their econo- 
my, they are not seeking relief-type help. 
Rather, they want to obtain enough wheat to 
enable them to speed up the decollectiviza- 
tion of agriculture. That is, they hope to end 
forced deliveries of grain and establish a 
free market; and the changeover will require 
considerable stockpiles as an offset to infla- 
tion. Similarly, they want to obtain enough 
cotton for their textile factories to relieve 
their heavy dependence on the Soviet Union. 
Cotton is in extremely short supply in Po- 
land, with the continual threat of factory 
closings and unemployment; if Poland could 
obtain cotton from this country she would 
not be so much at the Russian mercy. 

These are highly promising objectives. 
Both commodities are in large surplus in the 
United States, and stocks could hardly be put 
to more rewarding use. The Poles have asked 
for some $200 million in agricultural sur- 
pluses and $100 million in other loans with 
which to purchase coal-mining machinery 
and the like. Of this total perhaps $120 mil- 
lion to $150 million is regarded as essential 
for 1957. The Gomulka regime must have 
the assurance that it will obtain large 
enough quantities to enable it to undertake 
its programs, Otherwise the hopes might 
miscarry and the plans would not justify the 
political risks in defying the Polish Stalinists 
and inviting Soviet displeasure. 

The consequences are considerable, If 
what Poland can get here, in combination 
with the British and French credits already 
planned, is not sufficient to tide her over, 
then she may be forced to turn more to the 
Soviet Union. But if that should happen 
after Poland had asserted her independence 
and looked to the West, Russia would be in 
a position to drive a hard bargain. By the 
same token, if American help is enough to 
give Poland some economic security, then 
her independence will be strengthened in any 
subsequent help she asks from Russia. 

So far the administration has mentioned 
no amounts publicly, but there have been re- 
ports that it is considering $50 million in 
help now plus perhaps $25 million more later. 
There also is talk of a triangular arrange- 
ment with Germany which might or might 
not be an advantageous one for Poland. No 
doubt the precise sum that would enable 
Poland to get by is open to some negotia- 
tion, but the total mentioned scarcely seems 
adequate. 

Admittedly the administration faces some 
legal difficulties in devising an arrangement 
that will meet the law and still respect Po- 
land’s delicate position vis-a-vis Russia. But 
the expanded authority voted by the Senate 
to sell surplus commodities abroad is help- 
ful, and the House can be encouraged to fol- 
low suit. That authority might provide the 
means for a starter. Obviously modifications 
in the Battle Act soon will be necessary, but 
an immediate arrangement on agricultural 
surpluses could provide the time and experi- 
ence so as to embolden the administration 
in presenting the larger issue forthrightly to 
Congress. 

Good intentions, however, will not suffice 
to nurture Polish freedom, for the chance to 
take meaningful action may not recur. The 


. assertion of Polish autonomy is the most 


hopeful development along the Iron Curtain 
in many years. Here is the liberation short 
of war that so many politicians have clam- 
ored for. If the United States now should 
fail to do enough in time, what other emer- 
gent satellite would dare to aspire to inde- 
pendence on the basis of promises from the 
West? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in- 
formation has reached me that the Polish 
negotiators—not all of whom by any 
means are Communists—are deeply dis- 
turbed by the delay and uncertainty of 
developments. It is my understanding 
that the negotiations on wheat and ce- 
28 grains are on the point of breaking 

own. 

It may be recalled that at the time 
of the Polish uprising in October, the 
Gomulka government assured the Polish 
peasantry that no longer would they be 
required to make what are known as 
compulsory deliveries of grain to the 
Polish Government. Such grain fre- 
quently had been used not only by the 
Polish Government but also by the So- 
viet Government for political purposes. 
In other words, the Polish Government 
had assured its farmers that they would 
have more freedom of action as farm 
producers. 

Two days ago the State Department 
was leaking a figure of $75 million as 
the amount considered by the Depart- 
ment to be appropriated under the cir- 
cumstances. This figure is only 25 per- 
cent of the amount requested by the 
Poles. It now appears that the Depart- 
ment has not even offered it, but instead 
has been reiterating the earlier figure 
of $30 million. 

One of the things the Poles want, and 
it is hardly a capital investment in the 
Soviet war machine, is wheat. I need 
inform no Members of the Senate that 
the Department of Agriculture has plenty 
of wheat for Poland and lots of other 
places, Yet, apparently we are telling 
the Poles that they should go to Canada 
to get their wheat, Last summer we 
were telling the Israelis that they should 
go to France or Canada to fulfill their 
arms requests. This is a peculiar kind 
of back-alley diplomacy—a speakeasy 
approach which is hardly befitting the 
formulation and conduct of the foreign 
policy of the world’s major power. 

Sometimes I think the administration 
considers our allies useful only as decoys, 
to whom we may redirect any slightly 
embarrassing applications which the 
State Department would prefer not to 
handle. 

The country once more is far ahead 

of the administration and the Depart- 
ment on this issue. Editorials from my 
home State newspapers, for instance, are 
deeply concerned about the Polish nego- 
tiations. Typical of such editorials is 
one which has just reached my desk. 
It is entitled “Using Farm Surpluses,” 
and was published in the Minneapolis 
Star of March 22, 1957. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Ustnc FARM SURPLUSES 

It is encouraging to learn that both Con- 
gress and the United Nations are studying 
ways to make better use of American farm 
surpluses among needy foreign nations. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, 
a Delegate to the recent U. N. General As- 
sembly meeting in New York, outlined to 
one of the U. N. committees his plan to use 
surplus American farm products to set up 
food reserves in various nations of the world. 
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The proposed world food bank has been de- 
scribed as the only really new move by the 
United States in the field of economic 
cooperation at the U. N. meeting. 

Under the Humphrey plan, food reserves 
would be used to meet famine and other 
emergency situations and to prevent exces- 
sive price increases resulting from increased 
demand caused by economic development 
programs. 

Now just this week the Senate Agriculture 
Committee recommended for passage a bill 
expanding the Government’s own overseas 
surplus food disposal law. The bill approved 
by the commmittee closely parallels one by 
Senator EUWAnD J. THYE. 

This new measure would continue farm 
surplus disposal through sales for local cur- 
rency, through donations for famine relief 
and other emergency aid, and through barter 
deals for strategic raw materials. It also 
raises to $4 billion the value of farm sur- 
pluses that can be disposed of under this 
legislation, and, for the first time, permits 
barter deals with Soviet satellites. This 
change was made—wisely, we think—to ease 
a proposed deal with Poland. i 

Care still is needed in disposing of our 
farm surpluses abroad. We cannot afford to 
dump food and fiber in such quantities that 
they will break the market or affect adversely 
friendly nations that compete for the same 
markets. Nor can we expect that this will 
be a permanent method of exporting farm 
products, because it would be, in effect, a 
form of statism which would put private ex- 
porters out of business. 

These hugs stocks of food and fiiber actu- 
ally cause us ill will abroad as long as we 
do not find ways to get them to hungry and 
needy people. At the same time, it behooves 
us to plan such disposal programs so as to 
have a minimum impact on normal trade 
channels and on competing producers else- 
where in the world. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have said before that the sending of 
farm surpluses to Poland may be a cal- 
culated risk, but the only real risk in- 
volved is that this yeast of freedom will 
not rise. If we miss this opportunity, we 
may learn to regret it. What other emer- 
gent satellite will take any more risks 
about accepting invitations from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower or Secretary Dulles? 
What alternatives will be left except the 
hardening of the old, rigid, cold war 
lines in Europe? The tragedy of the 
Hungarian revolution apparently proves 
that we are not going to resort to mili- 
tary means to change those lines. What 
could be more foolhardy than to slam 
the door now on the negotiations with 
Poland—our first major opportunity to 
effect the peaceful and gradual growth 
of freedom and independence in Eastern 
Europe? 

I believe the United States Govern- 
ment should look upon this opportunity 
in a most objective manner. We should 
not turn down requests for wheat, when 
wheat, as I have said, may be the very 
yeast of freedom which is needed to make 
the ferment which will make possible 
independence and liberation. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILLS ARE RE- 
PUGNANT TO OUR GOVERNMEN- 
TAL AND LEGAL SYSTEMS 
Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 

pointed out on other occasions that the 

civil rights bills now pending before 

Congress are designed to deprive Ameri- 
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cans involved in civil rights cases of 
their right of trial by jury. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the indisputable proposition that 
these bills are repugnant in other re- 
spects to our governmental and legal 
systems. 

Our ancestors appraised at its full 
value the everlasting truth embodied in 
Daniel Webster’s assertion that “what- 
ever government is not a government of 
laws is a despotism, let it be called what 
it may.” Consequently they based the 
governmental and legal systems of 
America upon these fundamental con- 
cepts: 

First, that our Government should be 
a government by law and not a govern- 
ment by men—a government in which 
laws should have authority over men, 
not men over laws. 

Second, that our courts should admin- 
ister equal and exact justice in compli- 
ance with certain and uniform laws ap- 
plying in like manner to all men in like 
situations. 

Parts III and IV of S. 83 specify, in 
substance, that “the Attorney General 
may institute for the United States, or 
in the name of the United States but for 
the benefit of the real party in interest,” 
a novel civil action or proceeding to en- 
force or vindicate certain supposed civil 
rights of private citizens. 

By these words, the bill proposes to do 
these two things: First, to establish a 
novel procedure for the enforcement or 
vindication of certain supposed civil 
rights of private citizens at the expense 
of the taxpayers; and second, to confer 
upon one fallible human being, namely, 
the temporary occupant of the office of 
Attorney General, whoever he may be, 
the despotic power to grant the benefits 
of the new procedure to some citizens and 
withhold it from others. 

The proposed law is not to be opera- 
tive at all unless the Attorney General, 
acting either with or without reason, so 
wills. This is not government by law. 
It is government by the whim of the At- 
torney General. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that the 
novel procedure to be authorized by the 
bill is to be used for and against such 
persons only as the Attorney General 
may select. This being true, the bill is 
utterly repugnant to the fundamental 
concept that courts are created to ad- 
minister equal and exact justice in com- 
pliance with certain and uniform laws 
applying in like manner to all men in like 
situations. 

There is always danger that discretion- 
ary governmental power may permit the 
public officer in whom it is reposed to 
rule arbitrarily without the restraint of 
law. AS a consequence, no legislative 
body should ever adopt any statute con- 
ferring discretionary governmental 
power upon any public officer unless such 
statute satisfies the only valid test of the 
advisability of legislation of this nature. 
The test is the evil a bad public officer 
may do under the proposed law rather 
than the good a good public officer may 
do under it. 

S. 83 cannot satisfy this test. If it 
were enacted, it would vest in the tem- 
porary occupant of the Office of Attorney 
General, regardless of his character or 
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qualifications, the absolute power to act 
or refrain from acting in the premises 
at his uncontrollable discretion. Thus 
the proposed law would constitute a po- 
litical weapon of the first magnitude 
which any Attorney General who hap- 
pens to be a pragmatic politician could 
pervert from its avowed purposes to 
curry favor with some groups or to brow- 
beat State officials into submission to 
his will. 

This is a despotic power which no good 
Attorney General ought to want and no 
bad Attorney General ought to have. 

Americans who believe that bad laws 
are the worst sort of tyranny may rest 
their hope that the 85th Congress will 
reject S. 83 upon the fact that no pre- 
vious Congress has ever enacted into law 
any legislative proposal so repugnant to 
the basic concepts underlying our gov- 
ernmental and legal systems. 


HELLS CANYON PROJECT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I had 
prepared for delivery a speech concern- 
ing the Hells Canyon project. I ask 
unanimous consent that the speech be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMENTS ON HELLS CANYON PROJECT 


The Corps of Engineers informed me early 
last year that $929,909,000 had been ex- 
pended on flood control and navigation proj- 
ects in the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. This is roughly one-seventh of the 
construction funds expended in all 48 States 
to that time. 

These expenditures, furthermore, were 
first costs only. No estimate was provided 
on the planning, and operation and mainte- 
nance costs for these projects. This con- 
tinuing overhead expense, largely assumed 
by the Federal Government under these two 
programs, could amount to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars during the lifetime of 
these projects. 

It is significant that these two richly- 
favored States also have the lion’s share of 
the project authorizations under the Federal 
flood control and navigation programs. Of 
the existing backlog of roughly $8 billion 
worth of such projects, $1,828,717,000, 
or nearly one-fourth, of the projects are 
authorized for construction in Oregon and 
Washington. These, too, are authorizations 
to meet first costs only. For each of these 
authorized projects which move to a con- 
struction status, the Federal Government 
assumes a large burden in continuing an- 
nual overhead expenses for planning, Op- 
eration, and maintenance. 

This favoritism to the two coastal States of 
the Pacific Northwest continues—although 
not on the same scale—in the current au- 
thorizations in the pending omnibus rivers 
and harbors and flood- control bill of 1957. 
In this bill, the 2 States of Oregon and 
Washington are recipients of $133,012,000 in 
authorizations for new projects or project 
extensions—roughly one-tenth of the total 
authorizations for the 48 States. 

Now this is a side of the story of water 
resource development in the Northwest that 
is generally ignored by the loquacious spokes- 
men for that part of the country. In fact, so 
much emphasis has been laid upon the de- 
feat of the high Hells Canyon proposal in the 
84th Congress that many people in other 
parts of the country have gained the impres- 
sion that the Northwest has been discrim- 
inated against in water resource develop- 


ment. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

The Northwest States of Oregon and 
W. m—which represent one twenty- 
fourth of the 48 States by number—have re- 
ceived approximately one-seventh of the total 
construction funds for flood control and navi- 
gation projects, and an even greater propor- 
tion of the reclamation construction funds. 
And they have the lion's share of the backlog 
projects already authorized for construction. 

In support of my assertion, I offer a state- 
ment made by Maj. Gen. Charles G. Holle, 
deputy chief of the Corps of Engineers, in a 
speech in the Pacific Northwest in the fall of 
1955. At that time, he said: 

“During the 4 years, fiscal 1933 through 
1956, almost a half billion dollars have been 
appropriated for new work by the Corps of 
Engineers in this basin—a sum far greater 
than that provided for any other river basin 
in this Nation, and amounting to some 30 
percent of the new work appropriations for 
the entire United States.” 

This does not make it appear that the 
great Pacific Northwest has been discrimi- 
nated against in funds appropriated for 
water-resource development. On the con- 
trary, it makes it abundantly clear that just 
the reverse is true. It is evident that the 
States of Oregon and Washington want all 
this favorable treatment and high Hells 
Canyon, too. 

Let us now consider the Federal con- 
tributions made to the construction of the 
great hydro-power system in the Pacific 
Northwest which gives that area the lowest 
power rates in the country 

Few people are aware that the depres- 
sion-built projects of the Columbia River 
Basin power system were aided by the allot- 
ment of $70,005,000 in Public Works Admin- 
istration funds and $7,959,360 in Works 
Progress Administration funds. In addi- 
tion, a total of $11,671,697 in materials was 
provided by other Federal agencies. 

These items are part of the grand total of 
the Federal investment of $1,866,402,214 
made in the Columbia River power system 
by the end of the fiscal year 1954, the date 
of the audit report of the Comptroller 
General which I am utilizing for these 
figures. 

Of that grand total, the Federal Govern- 
ment has written off these impressive 
amounts: 


#2000: CON TOL seen $50, 590, 356 
e ee 67, 947, 853 
A 118, 538, 209 


The Comptroller General’s report also dis- 
closes that during the first 15 years of oper- 
ation, the Columbia Basin has paid off only 
$170,409,916 on its total net capital invest- 
ment. A total additional payment of $170 
million has gone into the Treasury, but it 
has gone toward payment of operation and 
maintenance and interest. The net capital 
investment outstanding at this time, mid- 
1954, was listed at $900,224,643. 

I bring up these financial facts merely to 
place the situation in the Northwest in the 
proper perspective. It seems that all we 
ever hear about this project is how fast it 
is being paid off—never anything about the 
Federal gratuities involved, nor the size of 
the outstanding indebtedness. 

It is against this total background that I 
want to discuss another of the hitherto- 
ignored aspects of the Columbia River Fed- 
eral power development story. This ignored 
feature is the subsidy that is being given to 
large industries in the sale of below-cost 
power from units of the system now under 
construction or proposed for construction. 

The Hungry Horse unit of the Columbia 
River system recently came into operation. 
It is the only Montana unit of the system 
and it involved the construction of a costly 
transmission system to interconnect this 
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unit with the projects In Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 


I recently asked the Department of the In- 
terior to provide me with a report on the 
cost of power produced at Federal hydro- 
power units for which it is the marketing 
agency. This report included this notation 
for the Hungry Horse project: 

“Power marketed by Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration who returns to Bureau [of Rec- 
lamation] the amount required to cover 
estimated annual expenses and repay the 
investment allocated to be returhed from 
power revenues with 3 percent interest. 
This payment in 1955 was 3.76 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour and under ultimate conditions is 
estimated to be 4.19 mills per kilowatt-hour.” 

Early this year, I requested the Bonneville 
Power Administration, an agency of the De- 
partment of the Interior, to give me a report 
on the charges made for power sales in Mon- 
tana by the Bonneville Power Administration. 
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Now in spite of the at-site costs of 3.76 
mills per kilowatt-hour being assessed 
against this project by the Department of the 
Interior, it is significant that more than haif 
of the power output from Hungry Horse is 
being sold to Anaconda Aluminum Co. for an 
average cost of 1.72 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Based on actual cost of production at the 
dam site, therefore, it is apparent that this 
project is providing to the Anaconda Alumi- 
num Co. an annual subsidy of roughly $2 mil- 
lion a year in below-cost power. This study, 
if extended roughly over the next 50 years, 
would reach $100 million before the Federal 
costs of the $107,623,000 dam are repaid. 

The charges levied for this Hungry Horse 
power, in terms of average revenue per kilo- 
watt-hour, are set forth in an attachment 
to my letter of February 19, 1957, from the 
Bonneville Power Administration. The Bon- 
neville Power Administration summary table 
is as follows: 


Power sales in Montana by the Bonneville Power Administration 


Estimated 
1961 (aver- 
watt) 

1.72 110, 000 
2.24 30, 000 
2.49 40, 000 
2.40 13,000 
3.24 4,000 
3.55 2, 000 
3.54 1, 000 
3. 39 1,000 
3.31 1,000 


1 The low rate realized by the Anaconda Aluminum Co. is the result of pow 
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at the system at- site rate. 


This rate is $14.50 per ge a of maximum demand as compared with the basic 8 rate of $17.50 per kilowatt- 


year of maximum demand, T 


they take power. 
The $17.50 rate at 100 percent 
mills per kilowatt-hour increase. 
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md proj The basic rate 282 to the maximum demand and does not change as the load factor changes. 
load factor results in about 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. As the load factor drops, the 


to customers taking power at site for use within 15 
customers is due to different load factors at which 
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2 Shortly after fiscal year 1961 these Montana loads will require the full 208,000 kilowatts. 


It is obvious from analysis of this table, 
that other large industries in the State of 
Montana also are the recipients of a con- 
siderable subsidy of below-cost power from 
Hungry Horse. The table shows that 3.76- 
mill Hungry Horse power is supplied to these 
large industrial corporations and private 
utilities at these bargain rates: 


Mills per kilowatt-hour 


Victor Chemical Works 
Montana Power COO 
Pacific Power & Light Co 


It is also interesting that the power sold 
to the five cooperative customers brings a 
more realistic rate of return—an average of 
3.24 to 3.55 mills per kilowatt-hour. I am 
told that the rate charged to these prefer- 
ence customers is the same wholesale rate 
as that charged to the big industries, and 
that the difference results from the differ- 
ence in demand, or the number of hours 
daily at which the contracted power can be 
used by the customer. The big consumer 
gets the rate break because he uses the full 
amount of his contracted power 24 hours a 
day. 

Another confusing aspect of this power 
rate story is the allegation made that the 
water stored in Hungry Horse Reservoir 
makes possible the production of a tremen- 
dous quantity of power at downstream Fed- 
eral plants at costs considerably below the 
at-site costs. This is offered as one the jus- 
tifications of the low “postage stamp” power 
rate in the Northwest. I will have more 
to say about this argument later, when I 
discuss another system project at The Dalles, 
Oreg., which does not have any storage for 


this alleged large-scale production of low- 
cost power downstream. 

Before leaving Hungry Horse, I would like 
to point out two other interesting aspects of 
this project. 

In the first place, the State of Montana 
has been granted the full amount of power 
produced at the site by the Hungry Horse 
project. This is in contrast to the treatment 
accorded to Idaho by the Northwest propo- 
nents of high Hells Canyon Dam. For the 
latter project, the bill allocates only 500,000 
kilowatts of firm power from the combined 
high Hells Canyon and Scriver Creek proj- 
ects, which have an installed capacity of 
957,000 kilowatts and are reputed to have an 
even larger potential capacity by the addi- 
tion of more generating units. Furthermore, 
the high Hells Canyon unit is reputed to have 
the potentialities of adding 436,000 kilowatts 
of firm power at downstream plants at ex- 
tremely favorable costs; so these are built-in 
benefits to Oregon and Washington, in ad- 
dition to river regulation. 

Another interesting feature of this appar- 
ent discrimination against the State of Idaho 
is the nature of the contracts negotiated with 
the power users in the State of Montana. I 
am informed that these industrial and utili- 
ty contracts with the users of Hungry Horse 
power do not include a withdrawal proviso, 
which would make this power available to 
preference customers in the Columbia River 
Basin if it is needed in the future. This 
gives Montana the Hungry Horse power for 
all time. In Idaho, on the other hand, it is 
my understanding that contracts effected in 
that State for high Hells Canyon power 
would inelude the customary withdrawal 
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proviso for the preference customers. Inas- 
much as the great bulk of the preference 
customers of the Columbia River system are 
located in Oregan and Washington, it is ob- 
vious that contracts effected with industries 
and private utilities in the State of Idaho 
would be subject to future curtailment of 
their services in favor of the preference cus- 
tomers located in the States of Oregon and 
Washington. 

This apparent discrimination against the 
State of Idaho should add insult to injury 
suffered by the Gem State in the location of 
the Victor Chemical Works plant at Butte, 
Mont. Victor Chemical’s chief sources of 
phosphate ore are located in Idaho and that 
appears to be the best location for their 
phosphate processing mill. Instead, the com- 
pany chose a Butte, Mont., site. The reason 
for this surprising location is obvious: In 
Butte, Victor Chemical gained access to 3.76 
mill power from Hungry Horse at a BPA 
system bargain rate of 2.24 mills. 

In other words, Idaho lost a valuable in- 
dustry for processing its phosphate ores, and 
Victor Chemical gained an annual below-cost 
power subsidy of roughly $500,000 or a 50-year 
total subsidy of $25 million. 

Now, I know that supporters of Federal 
power for the Pacific Northwest are going to 
come out kicking and squealing at any such 
recognition of their below-cost power rate as 
a subsidy to big business and to the hated 
private utilities. And we may become all tied 
up in the intricacies of power pricing, by 
which the proponents of Federal power have 
mystified and confused practically everybody 
but accountants and power-rate experts. Iam 
willing to concede that I am confused; it’s 
beyond this farmer's grasp how Uncle Sam 
ean consistently sell power for less than it 
costs to produce and still be able to pay off 
project indebtedness or avoid raising the 
rates for all the other users. In fact, regard- 
less of the outcome of this Hells Canyon 
project matter, I plan to request the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee to make a 
study of this so-called postage-stamp rate in 
the Northwest, to find out exactly who is 
subsidizing whom, and to what extent. 

If the people in the Northwest can make 
such rate concessions to big businesses, which 
are thoroughly able to pay what it costs to 
produce power, then I think it is high time 
to consider their overall rate policies. I don’t 
mind helping out the good people of the 
Northwest when they need it, but I fail to see 
why this assistance should include delivery 
of Federal power to Anaconda Aluminum Co., 
Victor Chemical Works, and Harvey Machine 
Co., for about one-half of what it costs to 
produce that power. I fail to see the need 
or urgency for the rest of the Nation to sub- 
sidize power production in the Columbia 
River Basin. 

I wish to interject at this point that 
neither the companies or the Federal 
agencies involved are responsible for these 
power rate subsidies. The rates are estab- 
lished under a postage stamp rate policy 
established by the Congress in the late 
1930's. But regardless of the background, 
it is true that under existing policies power 
from every new hydro project built in the 
Columbia River Basin is being or will be sold 
at less than it costs to produce the power at 
the dam site and transmit it to basin users. 

I made mention previously of the argu- 
ment used in support of low prices for power 
from Hungry Horse and high Hells Canyon 
on the basis of the total amount of power 
these projects ostensibly would produce— 
from existing projects and several yet un- 
built—downstream from Montana and 
Idaho sites. This argument most assuredly 
does not apply to power produced at the 
newest hydro project just coming into pro- 
duction on the Columbia River at The Dalles. 

The Dalles project is a run-of-the-river 
power generating project, with no storage 
for river regulation, as is the case with 
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Hungry Horse and Hells Canyon, Actually 
there is no need for such storage at this site, 
because only one dam—Bonneville—is below 
the Dalles Dam and, therefore, possibilities 
for downstream generation are extremely 
limited. 

Hence, it is significant that most of the 
power produced at the Dalles plant will be 
sold to industrial users and private utilities 
at the system wholesale rate of approximately 
2.1 mills per kilowatt-hour. This is true in 
spite of the fact that the costs for produc- 
ing this power and paying for a proportionate 
share of the transmission expense total 3.4 
mills per kilowatt-hour. This means that 
the potential subsidy for large power users 
from the Dalles project amounts to some- 
thing like $6 million a year, based upon this 
below-cost wholesale rate. The total. sub- 
sidy to Dalles power users will be something 
like $300 million over 50 years. 

An even greater proportional subsidy will 
be received by Harvey Machine Co., which 
located an aluminum mill within 15 miles 
of The Dalles, apparently in order to take ad- 
vantage of the even lower at-site rate. 
Harvey Machine Co. has contracted for 120,- 
000 kilowatts of power from the Dalles proj- 
ect at the at-site rate of roughly 1.7 mills 
per killowatt-hour. The subsidy for Harvey 
Machine Co. alone at this project, therefore, 
comes to approximately $1,800,000 annually, 
or nearly $90 million over 50 year. 

Similar concessions will have to be made at 
the proposed high Hells Canyon project and 
at virtually all other contemplated projects 
for the Columbia River Basin unless the 
rates are raised to all basin consumers to 
make up for the below-cost subsidies now be- 
ing granted and apparently contemplated for 
the future. This is borne out by an estimate 
of the cost of prime power generation and 
transmission for future projects in the basin. 
These cost estimates, as provided by the BPA 
on May 21, 1956, and subject to intervening 
cost increases, are as follows: 


Mills per kilowatt-hour 
4.8 


The average cost for prime generation and 
transmission for these four plants under con- 
struction and existing projects was estimated 
by the BPA at 2.9 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Even averaging out nonfirm sales, transmis- 
sion losses, and other factors, such as the in- 
creased revenues per kilowatt-hour made pos- 
sible from small organizations with low-load 
factors, the BPA could come up with an 
estimated cost per kilowatt-hour of only 2.5 
mills for the entire system. However, in spite 
of these cost estimates, the Bonneville system 
sells the bulk of its power for $17.50 a kilo- 
watt-year, which averages out at roughly 2.1 
mills per kilowatt-hour. 

I can see how these below-cost power sales 
will help the Pacific Northwest attract heavy 
industry, but I cannot see the Federal inter- 
est in justifying them, or in granting this 
advantage to the Northwest while giving that 
area a disproportionate share of federally 
subsidized water resources projects. 

Inasmuch as the proposed high Hells Can- 
yon project has been turned down once by 
the Senate, and presumably will go down in 
defeat again, I will not bother at this time 
to go into the below-cost nature of this proj- 
ect. Suffice it to say that I pointed out last 
year on the floor that it would cost about 4.5 
mills to generate and transmit the power pro- 
duced at the high dam. This at-site cost un- 
doubtedly would be heavier now in view of 
recent price increases and the heavy cost of 
reimbursing Idaho Power Co. for the work 
already done on the three-dam system. At 
any rate, if present BPA rates prevail, this 
4.5 mill (or higher) power produced at the 
Hells Canyon site would be placed on sale for 
the wholesale rate of 2.1 mills per kilowatt- 
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hour, This would represent a subsidy of 
almost 100 percent to the purchasers of this 
power. 

Contrast this procedure with that at the 
unfairly criticized Colorado River storage 
project. This project is designed to produce 
water for a desert region, not for subsidizing 
large industrial power users and private 
utilities. Hence power produced at Glen 
Canyon Dam, where the large bulk of the 
project power will be produced, will cost 
roughly 4.7 mills to produce and transmit, 
but it will be sold to power users in our area 
for 6 mills. Revenues derived from the 1.3- 
mill surcharge added to the actual power 
costs will produce revenues for water develop- 
ment in the semidesert Colorado River Basin. 

This clearly demonstrates that Glen Can- 
yon is every bit as good economically as the 
proposed high Hells Canyon Dam. The major 
difference is that in one case (high Hells 
Canyon) the power is to be sold for about 
half of what it costs to produce, whereas at 
Glen Canyon the power, produced at about 
the same basic cost, is sold at a slightly 
higher cost to the same people who will use 
the water in order to return needed revenues 
for water resource development. 

At this time I also shall forego a review of 
the basic economics of the proposed high 
Hells Canyon project apart from the market- 
ing considerations, It is true that the pro- 
posal as contained in S. 555 is for an unnec- 
essary expenditure by the Federal Govern- 
ment of several hundred million dollars. 

Private enterprise is currently engaged in 
utilizing the power head of the Hells Canyon 
reach of the middle Snake River in an eco- 
nomical and efficient three-dam project. 
This three-dam project will be built with- 
out cost to the Federal Government, and 
Federal-State taxes from the power produced 
will return roughly $500 million within a 50- 
year period. 

The proponents of high Hells Canyon now 
demand that we halt the FPC-approved 
three-dam project, pay Idaho Power Co. the 
many millions it has already invested at 
Brownlee and Oxbow sites, and spend a half 
billion dollars to build a high Federal dam. 
Authorization of this high-dam project, 
therefore, would commit the Federal Govern- 
ment to spend a half billion dollars it doesn't 
have to spend and to forego Federal-State 
revenues of about the same amount. In 
these inflationary times, such a wasteful pro- 
posal simply doesn’t make sense. 

One of the major claims of the high Hells 
Canyon backers has been that this project 
would provide urgently needed flood-con- 
trol storage for the Columbia River. It was 
known last year that the three-dam plan 
would provide a million acre-feet of flood- 
eontrol storage at no expense to the Federal 
Government. In my opinion, this amount of 
storage may be sufficient on the Snake River 
above the Hells Canyon site, if supplementary 
storage is provided on flooding tributaries. 
A definitive answer will have to await the 
review report of the Corps of Engineers now 
going forward. Backers of the high dam 
proposal, it should be noted, are unwilling 
to await publication of the findings of this 
report this coming fall. 

This hearing also has brought out that the 
proposed high dam at Pleasant Valley could 
provide an additional 1,300,000 acre-feet of 
flood control storage, if it is decided that this 
much flood-control storage is required on 
that portion of the river. This latter proj- 
ect would preempt the proposed site for 
the Nez Perce project, but this high dam has 
been so warmly opposed by conservationists 
that the Corps of Engineers has never in- 
cluded it as an actively considered project 
in its master flood-control plans. I hope 
that the backers of high Hells Canyon Dam 
are not now planning to embark on a crusade 
to build a large power dam at the contro- 
versial Nez Perce site, 
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It now appears clear that the Brownlee and 
Oxbow Dams and the proposed high Pleasant 
Valley project combined will produce more 
power and more effective flood-control stor- 
age than the high Hells Canyon project, in 
spite of protestations by the Hells Canyon 
backers that there were no adequate alter- 
natives to the high Hells Canyon site. 

In making this statement, I am not giving 
my personal endorsement to the proposed 
high Pleasant Valley project. This project 
involves another large block of storage for 
beneficial use of the waters of the Snake 
River, and I believe that its approval should 
be contingent upon assurance from Idaho 
authorities and water users that the project 
does not infringe upon Idaho's future water 
rights. These Idaho State spokesmen now 
oppose high Hells Canyon. If I were an 
Idahoan, I would far prefer to have two 
projects, each requiring a million acre-feet 
of flood-control storage in that location, than 
a 4-million acre-foot storage vessel that 
would be used to regulate the flow of the 
Columbia River for many large power dams 
downstream—especially in view of the 
adamant position against a compact taken 
by the downstream States of Oregon and 
Washington. However, I will reserve judg- 
ment on the high Pleasant Valley project 
until it is actually proposed and up for 
Congressional consideration. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE CASES— 
SUPREME COURT DECISION 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, Tues- 
day, March 26, I commented in the Sen- 
ate upon a Federal Supreme Court de- 
cision that the States are powerless to 
act in unfair labor practice cases over 
which the National Labor Relations 
Board has refused jurisdiction. I then 
referred to the case of the Photo Sound 
Products Co. against the Utah Labor 
Relations Board. Also, at that time I 
introduced a bill (S. 1723) to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act, the pur- 
pose of which is to permit the States and 
Territories to assume jurisdiction in any 
labor dispute or class of cases over which 
the National Labor Relations Board has 
declined to assert jurisdiction, and thus 
to eliminate the legal no-man's-land 
which has resulted in such as the Utah 
case. 

I now desire to call attention to an 
editorial entitled No-Man's-Land in 
Labor,” which was published in the 
Washington Post of March 31, 1957. In 
the editorial the editor points out the 
importance of this situation and also 
the fact that the Chief Justice has noted 
that “Congress is free to change the 
situation at will.” 

I should also note that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives] has heretofore closely studied 
this legal problem and has before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
for consideration his own proposal, 
S. 1772, to remedy the situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial to which I have 
referred may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 31, 
1957] 
No-Man’s-LanpD IN LABOR 

The Supreme Court has given new cause 
for amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act by 
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ruling that the present law creates a no- 
man’s-land in which labor-management re- 
lations are subject to neither National nor 
State regulation. That situation comes 
about because the NLRB has concluded that 
it should not exercise all the authority Con- 
gress has conferred upon it. In the case 
before the Court, Guss v. Utah Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the NLRB had held an election 
among the Guss employees and certified 
their union. When the union brought 
charges of unfair labor practices, however, 
the NLRB'’s regional director refused to issue 
a complaint because the Board had changed 
its jurisdictional rules so as to exclude busi- 
nesses predominantly local in character. The 
Utah board then took the case and found 
the employer had engaged in unfair labor 
practices. That decision was upheld by the 
supreme court of Utah but reversed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

To avoid burdening the NLRB with local 
cases even though they might involve inter- 
state commerce in some degree, Congress 
made it possible for the Board to restrict its 
jurisdiction. In the Taft-Hartley Act it au- 
thorized the NLRB to cede jurisdiction over 
cases of lesser importance to State agencies 
if the State law is not inconsistent with the 
national policy. No such formal cession had 
been arranged in the Guss case. Justices 
Burton and Clark contended that the provi- 
sion on cession of jurisdiction was designed 
to encourage State action in local labor dis- 
putes and not to wipe out, by implication, 
the States recognized power to act when the 
National Board declined to take jurisdiction. 
The majority, however, read the Taft-Hartley 
law as retaining in the NLRB jurisdiction 
over all commerce cases unless that jurisdic- 
tion has been formally ceded to State agen- 
cies operating under approved laws. 

Admitting that this creates a substantial 
no-man's-land, the Chief Justice noted that 
the NLRB can narrow the area of no enforce- 
ment by reasserting its jurisdiction or by 
cession to States with suitable laws. He 
also notes that “Congress is free to change 
the situation at will.” As neither of the 
other courses is wholly satisfactory, this hint 
is entitled to special attention in Congress. 
Senator WATKINS has already introduced a 
bill to permit the States to occupy this no- 
man’s-land. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY GLEE CLUB 
SERENADE TO SENATOR GREEN 
OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on to- 
morrow, Friday afternoon, at 1:30 p. m., 
in the rotunda of the Senate Office 
Building, the Glee Club of Brown Uni- 
versity will serenade our colleague, Sen- 
ator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, of Rhode 
Island; and I have the honor to invite 
the entire body of the Senate and the 
families of the Senators to be present 
to participate in the tribute and to enjoy 
the concert. 

Mr. President, in that simple sentence 
is indicated something of the spirit of 
Brown University, of which Rhode Is- 
land has boasted since long before the 
Revolution, while her sons have gone to 
the service of many States and coun- 
tries. No son of Brown has refiected 
more credit on his alma mater than has 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island. 
The university has recognized his worth 
in his election as a senior fellow of the 
university, just as we have recognized 
him in his selection as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and just as these young men of the 
present college generation recognize his 
worth in this, their tribute of song. 
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The spreading influence of greater 
Brown University is indicated by the 
fact that as guests of the Brown Uni- 
versity Glee Club, there will be more 
than 50 boys from this area who plan 
to enter the school at Providence next 
year. And in this Washington area, 
filling posts of high responsibility, are 
many sons of Brown. 

It is altogether fitting that they pay 
this visit of respect to our senior Sen- 
ator, for the college is close to his home, 
and is even closer to his heart. I am 
sure that all of us have a greater appre- 
ciation of Brown University as we meas- 
ure it through our respect for our col- 
league, 

So let us join with the glee club of 
his college—tomorrow, at 1:30, in the 
rotunda of the Senate Office Building— 
as they raise their voices in praise of 
Brown University and her illustrious son, 
‘THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFEBOAT 
RACES 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, safety 
of human life at sea is of such trans- 
cendent importance that an American 
executive merits the commendation of 
his fellow citizens when he initiates a 
project which will inevitably lead to even 
greater efforts in safeguarding the lives 
of travelers in marine transportation. 
Such a man is president Millard G. Gam- 
ble, of the Esso Shipping Co. 

Announcement has just been made 
that Mr. Gamble has financed arrange- 
ments for the annual award of a trophy 
for the yearly lifeboat races, which have 
been justly described as one of the 
cleanest, as well as one of the most 
interesting types of international com- 
petitions. Believing that the press ac- 
counts of Mr. Gamble’s far-reaching ac- 
tion justify nationwide attention, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to insert in the 
body of the ReEcorp, articles from the 
New York Herald Tribune, and the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, describing this impor- 
tant development. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

March 26, 1957] 

SHIPPING OFFICIAL Gives LIFEBOAT Cup 

Millard G. Gamble, president of Esso 
Shipping Co., presented yesterday a sterling 
silver cup to the International Lifeboat Race 
Committee to be used as a trophy for the an- 
nual lifeboat races which are held in the 
port. This year’s race is scheduled for May 
30, Memorial Day. The trophy presentation 
was at a luncheon in the New York Yacht 
Club, attended by members of the lifeboat 
committee. Mr. Gamble, in turning over the 
trophy to Granville Conway, president of Cos- 
mopolitan Shipping Corp. and chairman of 
the race committee, said the race is one of the 
cleanest as well as one of the most interest- 
ing types of international competitions. Mr. 
Conway noted that Mr. Gamble had person- 
ally financed the cost of the trophy as an in- 
dication of sincere interest in the annual 
event. 5 

The trophy will become the permanent pos- 
session of the first shipping company whose 
lifeboat crew wins the race three times. Last 
year’s winner was the crew of the tanker 
Esso Brooklyn in an upset victory, with sea- 
men from the Navy's Military Sea Transpor- 
tation Service taking second place. z 
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[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
of March 26, 1957] 


GAMBLE Gives Race TROPHY 


Merchant seamen of several nations will 
compete for a new championship trophy in 
this year’s International Lifeboat Race. The 
donor is Millard G. Gamble, president of Esso 
Shipping Co. and vice chairman of the 
International Lifeboat Race Committee. 

The sterling silver cup was presented by 
Mr. Gamble to Capt. Granville Conway, com- 
mittee chairman, at a luncheon meeting as 
plans for the annual seamen's classic were 
finalized. 

This year’s event will be held on May 30, 
Memorial Day, in the Narrows off Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn. 


SELECTION OF AMBASSADORS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the Con- 
stitution provides that the President 
“shall nominate, and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint Ambassadors.” The Committee 
on Foreign Relations has the responsi- 
bility of recommending to the Senate 
whether nominations of Ambassadors 
shall be approved by the Senate. 

Therefore, Members of the Senate will, 
I believe, be interested in knowing about 
a letter on this subject which on yes- 
terday I sent to the Secretary of State. 
The letter was sent after discussing it in 
an executive session of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and finding that 
the principles expressed in it represent 
the views of the members of the com- 
mittee. 

The letter states the principle that 
nominees for ambassadorial posts, 
whether they be from the career For- 
eign Service or whether they be from 
outside the Government, should be well 
qualified for their assignments. Con- 
sidering the position of the United States 
in the world today and the importance 
of our foreign relations to our welfare 
and security, this country can afford 
nothing less than the best available men 
to represent us abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter of yesterday to the 
Secretary of State be printed in the body 
of the Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 3, 1957. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SECRETARY DULLES: I desire to ex- 
press to you in a completely nonpartisan 
spirit my deep concern about ambassadorial 
appointments. 

In view of the heavy responsibilities of 
the United States throughout the world and 
the importance to us of relations with other 
countries, we should have first-rate Am- 
bassadors in every post. We choose Am- 
bassadors both from the ranks of the career 
service and from outside the Government 
service, and the benefits of this practice can 
be readily demonstrated. We should not, 
however, accept the conclusion that some 
years of satisfactory service, either in the 
Foreign Service, or in some nongovern- 
mental activity, automatically qualify a man 
to be a goad Ambassador. The test in every 
case should be whether a nominee for a 
particular post is the American who can best 
serve the interests of this country there. 

There are special problems arising from 
the fact that certain posts are very expen- 
sive. I am glad to have the Department's 
letter of March 6, 1957, stating that a study 
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of the matter is under way. The Committee 
on Foreign Relations will no doubt give 
sympathetic consideration to such recom- 
mendations as you may make. 

It is generally known that Presidents and 
Secretaries of State of both political par- 
ties have been under pressure from those 
who feel that an ambassadorship is a reward 
for past service or help. In my opinion, we 
can no longer afford to give way to such 
pressure in appointment making. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
always recognized the primary responsibility 
of the Executive in making such appoint- 
ments and has been reluctant to refuse con- 
sent to a nomination unless there is an ob- 
vious reason to do so. The committee has 
on occasions given the benefit of the doubt 
to nominees. It seems to me, however, an 
insufficient reason that there is no real ob- 
jection to the nomination; there should also 
be an affirmative reason for it, namely, that 
the nominee has outstanding qualifications 
for the position. It should be obvious in 
each case, whether the nominee is a career 
man or not, that his record, his intelligence, 
his background, and his attitude are such 
that he will ably serve our country in his 
assignment. 

I have made this letter the subject of 
discussion in executive session by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and it repre- 
sents the consensus of all the members of the 
committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege on last Sunday to view 
at Jamestown, Va., the official copy of 
Magna Carta first entered on the British 
statute roll nearly 700 years ago. It 
had been lent by the British Govern- 
ment to the State of Virginia in con- 
nection with our celebration of the 350th 
anniversary of the English settlement at 
Jamestown. It is estimated that be- 
tween now and next October 6 million 
visitors will view what historians regard 
as one of the greatest existing documents 
in man’s struggle through the centuries 
for personal freedom. 

While Magna Carta provided relief pri- 
marily for the nobles from the oppres- 
sion of King John, it laid the foundation 
for two of our most cherished political 
rights—trial by jury and control of tax- 
ation by parliament. 

Long before Capt. John Smith and his 
little band landed at Cape Henry in April 
1607, our British ancestors, commencing 
in 1215, had wiped out the last vestige 
of the ancient doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, had firmly established by 
act of parliament the judicial system of 
indictments by grand juries and trials 
by petty juries of a man’s peers—a 
phrase taken directly from Magna 
Carta—and the control of the purse by 
parliament. 

It is to be hoped that the millions who 
will be privileged to see the original copy 
of Magna Carta at Jamestown will see 
in it something more than a prized an- 
tique. The two major issues that will 
be debated at this session of Congress 
will be the preservation of our inherited 
right of trial by jury and the preserva- 
tion of Congressional control of the purse 
and taxation. 

In recent years Congress more or less 
inadvertently has lost much of its his- 
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toric control over the purse through the 
authorization of funds which do not lapse 
in the fiscal year in which the appro- 
priation is made. For instance, the bal- 
ances of prior year authorizations avail- 
able to the President for spending in fis- 
cal year 1958 total approximately $70 
billion. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
tabulation of those balances recently 
prepared for the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee by a mem- 
ber of the committee staff, together with 
an explanation. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, April 1, 1957. 
To: Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
From: Francis S. Hewitt. 
Subject: $70 billion backlog in Federal funds, 


TOTAL BALANCES CARRIED FORWARD 


Table 7 (pp. A12 and A13) of the budget 
shows that balances of prior year authoriza- 
tions available in fiscal year 1958 total ap- 
proximately $70 billion. Comparison with 
other fiscal years reveals the following: 


1966 LACGUER) anran 
1957 (estimate) 
1958 (estimate) 
1959 (estimate) 


These include (1) appropriations enacted, 
recommended or for later transmission; (2) 
Treasury funds used for loans, guaranties, 
insurance, etc. (known as authorizations to 
expend from debt receipts); (3) balances of 
contract authorizations; and (4) balances in 
revolving and management funds. 


TOTAL AMOUNTS AVAILABLE 


To determine the total amounts available 
during each fiscal year, one must also in- 
clude the new obligational authority made 
available during the year. Table 3 (p. A6) 
of the budget shows total amounts available 
(including new obligational authority, bal- 
ances brought forward, and other items) to 
beas follows: 


Billion 
18956 (enacted)... „„ = $143.1 
1957 (estimate „„ 143. 9 
1958 (estimate 143.3 


BREAKDOWN OF BALANCES CARRIED FORWARD 


Reverting to the earlier figure of about 
$70 billion available at the start of fiscal year 
1958, one finds that $40,250,108,135 is in obli- 
gated balances and $29,711,289,403 in unob- 
ligated balances, or a total of $69,961,397,538, 

The estimates of balances carried forward 
into fiscal year 1958 are broken down as fol- 
lows: 


[In billions of dollars] 


Appropriations enacted, 
recommended, or for later 
transmission 

Authorizations to expend 

funds for loans, 


r debt recelpts) 
Balances of contract authori- 
SSR E 
in revolving. and 
management funds. 


(1) Appropriations carried forward: Of the 
$46.3 billion of balances available in “Ap- 
propriations enacted, recommended, etc.,” 
$34.3 billion is obligated and $12 billion un- 
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obligated. The largest balances are found in 
the Department of Defense, with a total 
carryover of $35.4 billion; Mutual Security, 
with a carryover of $6 billion; and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, with a carryover of ap- 
proximately $1,350 million. The remaining 
items making up the $46.3 billion are in nu- 
merous smaller appropriation accounts. Of 
the $6 billion for Mutual Security, about 
$2,255 million is carried in table 7 in the 
Department of Defense for procurement of 
Mutual Security items. Of the grand total, 
approximately $269 million is for later trans- 
mission. 

(2) Authorizations to expend Treasury 
funds for loans, guaranties, insurance, etc. 
(public debt receipts): As indicated above, 
including later transmissions, about $18.5 
billion may be found in balances of authori- 
zations of Treasury funds for loans, guaran- 
ties, insurance, etc. Of this total, about $5.1 
billion is obligated and $13.4 billion unobli- 
gated. Included in these amounts are large 
balances available as contingencies for emer- 
gencies. These include $3 billion available to 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
for insurance on individual bank deposits, 
$1,750 million available to the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board to assure the liquidity of 
the home loan bank system, $2,540 million to 
cover unpaid subscriptions of capital stock 
in the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development should the need arise, 
and $500 million available to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency to cover flood in- 
surance losses. Other significant authoriza- 
tions include $956 million investment in ex- 
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pansion of defense production; $2,367,500,000 
in the Export-Import Bank fund; about $500 
million in the investment in the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation; almost $1.5 bil- 
lion in the low-rent public housing program 
fund; about $2.4 billion in investments in 
college housing loans, public facility loans, 
urban renewal, secondary market operation 
loans, and special assistance functions; al- 
most $1.2 billion in the Rural Electrification 
Administration and Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration loans, and over $1 billion in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Other small- 
er amounts, including $358 million for later 
transmission, make up the remainder. 

(3) Contract authorization carried for- 
ward: Balances carried over in contract au- 
thorizations amount to a little over $1 bil- 
lion, of which slightly over $750 million is 
unobligated and $295 million is obligated. 
By far the largest amount single item in this 
category is the unexpended carryover of 
over $743 million in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. A number of smaller items 
make up the remainder, 

(4) Revolving and management funds car- 
ried forward: Balances in revolving and man- 
agement funds, as stated above, amount to 
approximately $4.1 billion, of which $3.6 bil- 
lion is unobligated. Of this total, a net bal- 
ance of about $2 billion is in the Department 
of Defense. The next largest balance of these 
funds is found in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, with about $691 million car- 
ried forward into 1958, with a considerable 
number of smaller items accounting for the 
remainder. 


Status of authorizations to expend from debt 2 ipts at start of fiscal year 1958 included in 
udget 
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Agency and account Obligated Unobligated Total 
Funds appropriated to the President: 
8 in expansion of defense production $663, 236, 743 $955, 998, 040 
Investment in discharge of investment 5 liabilities, 
Mutual Security Ae 174, 436, 987 213, 714, 073 
Total, funds appropriated to the President 837, 673, 730 1, 169, 712, 113 
Independent offices: 
vestment in Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 3, 000, 000, 000 3, 000, 000, 000 
Export-Import Bank of Washington fund 1, 095, 442,640 | 1, 272, 057, 360 2, 367, 500, 000 
Farm it Administration: Investment in Federal 
Prennen KOOP NORMTIONL <5... 2... Wo Clu ARTS A ENE, EESE n 499, 735, 300 499, 735, 300 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 
Investment in Federal home-Joan banks 1, 000, 000, 000 1, 000, 000, 000 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 750, 000, 000 , 000, 000 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation , 500, }, 000, 000 
Total, independent offices. ...............--..----.-------- 6, 523, 292, 660 7, 672, 235, 300 
Housing and Home Finance Agency: 
Office of the Administrator: 
Investment in college housing tiran 297, 472, 495 548, 888, 323 
Investment in public — loans.. 83, 636, 790 96, 500, 000 
Investment in urban renewal. _...............-.--..---.. 659, 716, 779 952, 000, 000 
Federal FI Indemni' Administration: Investment in 
Wo indemnity operations. oes oe : —— 500, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 
Federal National M Association: 
Loans for secondary market operations..................-]...--...-.------ 300, 518, 690 300, 518, 690 
Special assistance functions fund. 209, 110, 708 487, 720, 111 
Public Housing Administration: Low-ren 
program ſund 7 783, 512, 972 1, 456, 000, 000 
Total, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 4, 341, 627, 124 
1 of Agriculture: 
25 Sg 22: Ü.. | liu! My DOR MME ca Dk tne shasta 2,003, 
oral EN Electrification Administration: Loans. 740, 620, 780 
Farmers’ Home Administration: Loans. 732, 
Commodity Credit Corporation 1, 047, 000, 000 
Total, Department of Agriculture. 2, 220, 356, 855 
Department: 
Office of Lide Seena 
Investment in ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
ON Developments. . , 2, 540, 000, 000 
Investment 55 civil defense program 248, 375, 
Total, Treasury Department. Wen 2, 788, 375, 000 
Corman (OGRE EE E SE PIRE D 18, 192, 306, 392 


P ing Included are items which would be used only in 


$3 billion available to the Federal Deposit Insuran 


as the 
deposits ms $1.8 billion available to the Federal 
Also included are other contingency 
8 or at the International Bank 


‘ome Loan Bank Board 
items, such as the $2.5 billion to cover un 

for Reconstruction and Development should 

bi lion available to the Housing and Home Finance Agency to cover flood insurance 10 


the event ofa serious downturn in the Nation’s economy, 
ce Corporation for the insurance of individual bank 
to assure the liquidity of the home loan 
id subscriptions of 
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Mr. Wilfred J. McNeil, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, testifying before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee on the 1957 defense 
appropriations bill (pp. 289-290), gave a 
number of reasons for the continued neces- 
sity for unobligated balances. 

Five of the most important are as follows: 

1. Shorter lead-time components: To as- 
sure that the latest technological advances 
are incorporated into the various compo- 
nents of major equipments, contracts for 
shorter lead-time items should be let as late 
as possible while still keeping delivery in 
phase with longer lead-time components. 
Funds should be reserved to assure that or- 
ders for the shorter lead-time components 
can be placed at the appropriate time. 

2. Reserve for subsequent engineering 
changes: We know from long experience 
that practically every major item of military 
equipment requires engineering changes 
after it has been placed in production. 
These changes are required as a result of 
technological advances, improvements devel- 
oped in the course of production, or defi- 
ciencies that show up during initial tests. 
It is sound programing to recognize the fact 
that the costs of these engineering changes 
are part of the total cost of the item and 
to provide in advance the funds required to 
meet them. 

3. First destination transportation: The 
cost of the first destination transportation 
of long lead-time items which will be de- 
livered in subsequent fiscal years is an inte- 
gral part of the cost of placing such items 
in the inventory. 

4. Initial quantities of spares and spare 
parts: It is sound management to order 
the initial quantities of spares and spare 
parts while the dies, jigs, and tools are avail- 
able and in place, and in time to assure the 
successful operation of the equipment when 
delivered. Before funds are obligated for 
spares, however, definitive lists of items and 
quantities required are worked out with the 
manufacturers. This requires a period of 
time. Meanwhile, the necessary funds are 
set aside in order to assure that these items 
may be ordered, and will be available in in- 
ventory and at maintenance depots at the 
time the basic end items are delivered for 
use. 

5. Work done after delivery: In the case 
of ships, after delivery has been made by 
the contractor, certain electronics and other 
equipment must be installed at the navy 
yard before the ship can join the fleet. 
Funds should be reserved to cover these in- 
stallation costs. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
it will be observed from the above tabu- 
lation that some $13 billion of the 
$70 billion are in the nature of reserves 
that designated agencies can call on in 
the event of an emergency. The fact 
remains, however, that regardless of how 
much the Congress may cut the pending 
budget the President will still have the 
privilege of spending vast sums of un- 
obligated as well as obligated funds pre- 
viously appropriated. I mention the 
spending powers which previous Con- 
gresses have delegated to the President 
to emphasize the need for favorable 
consideration of the Senate concurrent 
resolution to be presented today by my 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], for the 
preservation of Congressional control of 
taxation, because without the control of 
spending the Congress becomes the cap- 
tive of the White House with respect to 
taxation. 
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BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE—DIMES 
FOR HEALTH 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor an article en- 
titled “Billions for Defense—Dimes for 
Health,” written by me and published 
in the Oregonian Sunday magazine sec- 
tion of March 10, 1957. It is published 
in Portland, Oreg. 

The article details the urgent need for 
greater Federal support of research into 
the causes and possible cures of such 
grim diseases as cancer, mental ailments, 
congenital difficulties of children, and 
other maladies which plague and cripple 
the human race, both physically and 
mentally. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BILLIONS FOR DEFENSE—DIMES FOR HEALTH 


(By Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, United 
States Senator from Oregon) 


What America needs today is a crash pro- 
gram in medical research. As a comparative 
newcomer in the Senate I am glad to be able 
to serve as a private in the ranks in 
the war against preventable disease—includ- 
ing mental sickness. 

What I mean by a crash program is some- 
thing like what President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt did in setting aside some $2 billion for 
development of atomic energy. That pro- 
gram telescoped a decade of accomplishment 
into a few months, resulting in the most de- 
structive weapons ever known, a power source 
of vast possibilities, and some real benefits 
to medical science. 

An effort in the Senate, in which I was 
privileged to have a small part, has brought 
about the doubling of Federal funds avail- 
able for cancer research at the National 
Cancer Institute, from $24,978,000 in 1956 to 
$48,432,000 this year. 

Efforts toward a crash program in the 
realm of health have been bipartisan. For 
example, although I am a Democrat, I was 
cosponsor of a bill seeking vast increases in 
Federal health funds which was drafted by 
the Senate's lone woman Member, Mrs. 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, the gracious Maine 
Republican. 

Perhaps this is because the grim maladies 
which are the target respect no party fron- 
tiers when they strike. Mental illness and 
anguish claimed the life of Democratic Sec- 
retary of the Navy James Forrestal, a suicide 
from his hospital window. Cancer snuffed 
out the careers of Republican Senate lead- 
ers Robert A. Taft, of Ohio; and Arthur 
Vandenberg, of Michigan. Disease knows 
no politics. 

Through this bipartisan effort, United 
States Government expenditures for all 
medical research were increased 85 percent in 
a single year, from $98,458,000 to $182,807,- 
000. 


Yet I believe we are not spending nearly 
enough for public health, I believe that any 
governmental appropriation, however large, 
for work in cancer research—to name only 
one of many urgent fields—would be sup- 
ported by the American people. 

In discussion on the Senate floor, Senator 
Lister HILL, of Alabama, chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee for Public 
Health Funds, assured me that the $48,432,- 
000 appropriation his committee recom- 
mended for cancer research was the top 
figure advised by eminent medical and 
physical scientists. 

Of course there is more to the problem 
than providing money. Only so much 
Skilled manpower and only so much in the 
way of laboratory facilities are available for 
any research project. 
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Yet there is another viewpoint than how 
much money can be used effectively and 
judiciously. 

One sultry evening in Washington last 
summer I was having coffee and cake on the 
patio with my next-door neighbor, Dr. 
Leonard Scheele, who recently resigned as 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service. 

I asked him: “What is the maximum 
amount of money the National Cancer In- 
stitute could spend in 1 year for research 
and study, with reasonable notice in 
advance?” 

Dr. Scheele thought a moment and an- 
swered: “Half a billion dollars.” 

I asked him what would be the use of that 
much money. 

“You would be certain,” he answered, “that 
you could carry on your program from year to 
year without delay or interruption. Tour 
top doctors and scientists would know their 
continued employment, at fair and adequate 
pay, was assured. They would not be 
tempted to break off their work to enter 
lucrative private practice. 

“In addition you could follow every pos- 
sible lead or hope, no matter how remote or 
elusive it might seem. You would not have 
to budget so carefully or pursue only the 
most promising discoveries, 

“In a war the military often overspends 
because it might be fatal to the country to 
underspend. We could do that in cancer 
research if we had $500 million, or even $1 
billion, at our disposal. The head of the 
National Cancer Institute could be as reck- 
less in his expenditures as the commander 
of an army on the field of battle.“ 

After all, is not the war against disease 
as important as any war in which our coun- 
try has engaged? 

While World War II was going on, cancer 
killed 24% times as many of our people as 
died from enemy action. In 1 year cancer 
killed nearly 10 times the number of Ameri- 
cans who were killed in action throughout 
3 years of the war in Korea. 

Of Americans now living, 40 million are 
doomed to be afflicted with cancer. Of those 
40 million, only 25 percent, in our present 
state of knowledge, can receive treatment 
that will prolong their lives. 

Mental illness is undoubtedly the most 
pressing public health program of all. More 
than half the hospital beds in the United 
States are required for mentally disturbed 
men and women, and more are needed. 

Just within the last few months biochemi- 
cal research has opened up whole new vistas 
into the cause and very nature of mental ill- 
ness. There is a bridgehead that should be 
followed up and exploited as swiftly and fully 
as possible. Mental illness may even be at 
the root of America’s rising crime rate. 

Isn't this a war worth winning, whatever 
the victory costs in terms of tax dollars? 

We are spending $40 billion a year to keep 
ready for a possible shooting war. 

Medical science has added some 10 years 
to the life expectancy of the average person, 
If now something further can be done to 
give people robust, mentally alert health all 
their years, in freedom from fear of wasting 
disease, it should be done quickly. 

Compared to such a cosmic achievement, 
little else seems relatively important. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
mapce in the chair). The hour of 2 
o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1585) to amend the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
to provide for more effective evaluation 


April 4 
of the fiscal requirements of the execu- 


tive agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 


PREMIER EGHBAL, OF IRAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
news from Iran is that an old friend of 
America, Dr. Hussein Ala, has resigned 
as Prime Minister. As many of us know, 
for some years he was the Ambassador 
of his country to the United States, 
where he conducted himself creditably 
and efficiently. 

Mr. President, I wish to call to the at- 
tention of the Senate what I consider to 
be a very interesting development in our 
foreign relations. All of my colleagues 
will have read that Dr. Manochehr Egh- 
bal has just been appointed the Premier 
of Iran by the Shah. I find it extremely 
interesting to note that Dr. Eghbal, who 
has been, up to now, chancellor of the 
University of Tehran and dean of the 
medical school there, visited the United 
States, under the Department of State’s 
international educational exchange 
program, only last spring. He came to 
this country with Mr. Norsratollah Kas- 
semi, a professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Tehran, and Abdullah Raizi, 
dean of the school of engineering at the 
same university. These gentlemen vis- 
ited the United States from the middle 
of February until the first week of May 
in 1956, and I must say I think that they 
got a complete picture of this country 
during their trip here. 

During the period they stayed here 
they visited Raleigh, N. C.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Miami, Fla.; New Orleans; Austin, 
Tex.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Salt 
Lake City; Denver; Des Moines; Roches- 
ter, Minn.; Chicago; Willow Run and 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Buffalo; Easton, 
Pa.—where Dr. Eghbal was given an 
honorary degree by Lafayette College; 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Boston; New York 
City; and again Washington, D. C. 

If it seems to Senators that the cities I 
have listed in the itinerary of these gen- 
tlemen represents a large number of 
places to visit in so short a time, permit 
me to point out that Dr. Eghbal saw the 
whole United States through the eyes of 
his most distinguished colleagues in this 
country. He talked, for instance, with 
Governors Harriman, of New York State, 
and J. Bracken Lee, of Utah. He con- 
ferred with Dr. Rufus Harris, the presi- 
dent of Tulane University in New Or- 
leans; with Mr. Richard Herpers, secre- 
tary of Columbia University in New York; 
of course, he conferred with Dr. Ralph C. 
Hutchison, president of Lafayette Col- 
lege in Easton, Pa.; with Victor Johnson, 
director of the Mayo Foundation in 
Rochester, Minn.; with Dean Rusk, pres- 
ident of the Rockefeller Foundation in 
New York; with Dr. Sherman Smith, 
director of student affairs at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico in Albuquerque; with 
Dean C. P. Spruill, dean of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; with Mr. Lee Wil- 
born, assistant commissioner for instruc- 
tion in the State department of educa- 
tion in Austin, Tex.; and President Er- 
nest L. Wilkinson, of Brigham Young 
University in Provo, Utah, to mention 
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only a few. Surely one can understand 
that visiting so many places and talking 
to so many distinguished persons in this 
country is an enriching experience even 
for a man of such distinguished back- 
ground as Dr. Eghbal. 

I think the Department of State is to 
be commended for having the foresight 
to bring to this country such a promi- 
nent individual and one of such stature, 
although I might say in passing that he 
is only one of approximately a thousand 
important persons who are brought to 
this country each year under the foreign 
leader phase of the Department’s educa- 
tional exchange program. 

It is a generally accepted fact that 
these cultural exchanges are of great im- 
portance from the standpoint of our re- 
lations with other countries. However, 
I am of the opinion that it is equally im- 
portant that we Americans have the op- 
portunity to meet these people and hear 
about their countries. These visits to 
our shores enrich our communities. Not 
only visits by such persons as Dr. Eghbal, 
but by thousands of foreign students on 
our campuses have a generally enlight- 
ening and enhancing effect on our educa- 
tional institutions. 

These exchanges make for the creative 
development of our country, and no 
country, not even ours, can retain its 
spiritual and political vitality if it is 
kept in cultural isolation. 

While I cannot prove that Premier 
Eghbal is more of a friend to the United 
States because of his recent visit here, 
since friendship is intangible and im- 
measurable, we can rest assured that his 
being here has given him an insight into 
the heart of America, how American so- 
ciety works, and that its community 
spirit is everywhere. I am convinced 
that, whether or not he likes us more, he 
will certainly have a better understand- 
ing of us and a more rational basis for 
action in whatever he does in his pres- 
ent position, which has to do with rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
great country of Iran. Surely he has 
more confidence in us as individual citi- 
zens, and, after all, this Nation is made 
up of individual citizens, and I am sure 
he has greater confidence in us as a na- 
tion, therefore. 

Whether or not he agrees with us on 
every move we make in the international 
scene, we know that we will have a 
friend who is tolerant and understand- 
ing of our actions. None of us necessari- 
ly agrees with the every act of his closest 
friends, but when I understand my 
friends I certainly realize what prompts 
their actions, and I have a greater tol- 
erance and understanding for them. 

Mr. President, I think the great coun- 
try of Iran is to be congratulated on the 
selection of Dr. Manochehr Eghbal as its 
new Premier, and I want to say I fully 
support the Department’s educational 
exchange program, which makes the 
visits of such carefully selected persons 
possible. Our country has, indeed, been 
honored by Premier Eghbal’s recent trip 
here. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
— in the chair). The clerk will call the 
ro 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NORTH PACIFIC WATERWAY PROJ- 
ECT TO DEVELOP RESOURCES OF 
COLUMBIA AND YUKON RIVERS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, for 
two decades, the people of the Pacific 
Northwest have increasingly learned to 
recognize in the power potential of the 
Columbia River and its tributaries the 
key to the future of our region. Only a 
fraction of that potential, even within 
the borders of our own country, was de- 
veloped in the 20 years during which we 
had a Federal power program for the 
Columbia River Basin. Far more hydro- 
electric potential, as well as flood con- 
trol and other benefits, still remains un- 
developed at the high upstream sites 
where long, deep canyons could form 
great reservoirs to produce power at the 
dam site, and to even out seasonal high 
and low streamflows for additional 
benefits downstream. 

But, as an administration hostile to 
the Federal power program has ended 
the planning and construction of new 
Federal waterpower projects and has 
abandoned irreplaceable storage sites to 
wasteful partial development for short- 
run private profit, the undeveloped stor- 
age potential of another part of the Co- 
lumbia Basin takes on increasing sig- 
nificance. That, Mr. President, is the 
upper Columbia Basin in British Colum- 
bia, in Canada—an area, fortunately, in 
which the rivers and dam sites are be- 
yond the licensing authority of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission and beyond the 
present administratiou’s private-utility 
bias. On the Canadian reaches of the 
Columbia River, two potential reservoirs 
alone—those at Mica Creek and at the 
Arrow Lakes—could together store about 
15 million acre-feet of the Columbia’s 
flow. The Libby site, on the Kootenai 
River in Montana, offers another 5 mil- 
lion acre-feet reservoir, which cannot be 
built without Canadian consent, because 
much of it would flood Canadian soil. 
If these three projects were added to the 
Columbia River system, they could add 
as much as 2,400,000 kilowatts to the ca- 
pacity of the present system, generated 
about 40 percent in Canada and 60 per- 
cent at downstream dams in the United 
States. This is equivalent to between 
5 and 6 new Bonneville Dams. And un- 
like many of the remaining storage sites 
on tributaries of the Columbia in our 
country, Mr. President, these towering 
dams could be built with no risk to the 
famous Columbia River salmon and 
other anadromous fish, migrating to 
their spawning grounds—for since the 
construction of Grand Coulee, the upper 
Columbia River and the Kootenai have 
been forever barred to these cyclical 
travelers. 

Mr. President, Congress authorized the 
Libby project in 1950. Our Canadian 
friends are eager for the early construc- 
tion of the immense Mica project on the 
Columbia—a reservoir of 11 million acre- 
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feet which would offer unequaled regu- 
latory storage for the entire river below, 
without flooding out any substantial ex- 
isting improvements. Neither of us can 
proceed without the agreement of the 
other on the benefits to be attributed 
to the share which each contributes to 
the economic feasibility of each project. 
Negotiations on this question have been 
deadlocked at least since 1954, the date 
of the second United States application 
to build the Libby project, which has 
never been approved by the Canadian 
section of the International Joint Com- 
mission, Yet both Canada and the 
United States would benefit from the 
construction of these great river proj- 
ects. The deadlock must be broken. 

COLUMBIA IS MAJOR RIVER SYSTEM FOR POWER 

PRODUCTION 


Mr. President, we have succeeded be- 
fore in finding the bases and the instru- 
mentalities for agreement on vital water 
resource matters of common concern. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, for 
instance, is the outstanding recent 
precedent of United States-Canadian 
joint action for the mutual benefit of 
both and the individual benefit of each. 
What was accomplished by agreement 
on such joint action on the St. Lawrence 
can surely be matched by similar agree- 
ment on the great international water- 
ways of the north Pacific slope of our 
continent. I am making this speech to- 
day to offer a proposal toward this end. 

Mr. President, I submit, for appropri- 
ate reference, a resolution and I ask that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 121) was received and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as follows: 


Resolved, eto.— 

Whereas the United States and Canada 
share mutual interests in the conservation 
and the early, comprehensive, and wisest 
development of the great resources of the 
international waterways of the Northwestern 
United States, Canada, and Alaska for all 
their potential beneficial uses; and 

Whereas the best planning of these uses 
on the basis of geographic, physical, and 
engineering data, without regard to national 
boundaries, must be reconciled with adequate 
protection for the respective national inter- 
ests of the United States and Canada in these 
shared resources; and 

Whereas both the mutual and the respec- 
tive national interests of the United States 
and Canada may be best advanced by the 
creation of a joint agency charged with ade- 
quate authority for supervising the planning 
and the operation of development projects 
on these international waterways, and the 
fair allocation of the costs and benefits 
thereof to the United States and Canada: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President is requested 
to enter into negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of Canada with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a North Pacific International 
Waterways Agency to assume, for the inter- 
national waterways of the North Pacific 
watershed, the functions of— 

(1) Planning the development of interna- 
tional waterway projects to assure the best 
beneficial uses of the resources of these 
waterways; 

(2) Coordinating the operation of inter- 
national waterway projects in integrated 


systems for flood control and other system 


benefits; 
(3) Accounting and allocation, as between 
the operating agencies concerned, of the 
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costs and benefits of planned and existing 
international waterway projects on the basis 
of all geographic, physical, economic, and 
financial factors contributing to these costs 
and benefits. 

Sec. 2. Definitions: As used in the resolu- 
tion— 

(a) North Pacific watershed means the 
area on the Pacific slope of the North Ameri- 
can Continent which sheds into the Bering 
Sea or the Pacific Ocean north of the 42d 
parallel. 

(b) International waterway means any 
river which crosses an international bound- 
ary, either before or after the construction of 
artificial project works, and any tributary 
which contributes to the flow of such a river 
across an international boundary. 

(c) International waterway project means 
any artificial development on an interna- 
tional waterway which substantially affects or 
is affected by the flow of an international 
waterway. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Senate resolution I have submitted would 
request the President to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Government of Canada 
for the creation of a new agency repre- 
senting our two nations, to plan and 
coordinate the development of the vast 
water resources which we share in the 
Pacific Northwest sector of the North 
American continent. My purpose in in- 
troducing this proposal is to seek a fresh 
approach to a problem which has now, 
for several years, stalemated progress on 
the development of these immense re- 
sources—for flood control, for industrial 
power development, and for other bene- 
ficial uses. This is the problem of a fair 
allocation between our two countries of 
the costs and benefits attributable to the 
development of the river systems of the 
Pacific Northwest, which flow from the 
glaciers and snowfields to the Pacific 
Ocean without respecting the manmade 
international boundaries they cross on 
their way. 

Mr. President, the largest of these 
river systems is composed of the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries. The Co- 
jumbia is the main artery of a drainage 
basin which contains 259,000 square 
miles, almost all in the 4 States of the 
Pacific Northwest and in the Canadian 
province of British Columbia. Of the 
1,210-mile length of the Columbia, the 
first 465 miles are in Canada. The mag- 
nitude of the contribution of the Cana- 
dian stretch of the Columbia, and of its 
Canadian tributaries, is also indicated by 
the fact that of the 180,100,000 acre-feet 
of water which the Columbia discharges 
into the Pacific Ocean, 62,400,000 acre- 
feet enter the United States. Important 
segments of many of the Columbia’s 
tributaries, such as the Okanogan, Kettle, 
Pend d’Oreille, Flathead, and Kootenai 
Rivers, also come from the Canadian 
part of the watershed. 

IRREGULAR FLOW IS FACTOR IN COLUMBIA’S 

POWER OUTPUT 

The flow of these great rivers in the 
Upper Columbia Basin naturally plays 
an important role for the downstream 
portion of the basin in the United States. 
Moreover, the extreme seasonality of this 
fiow, in its present natural, unregulated 
state, has crucial significance for flood 
control and for the production of hydro- 
electric power in the lower basin. The 
average flow of the Columbia River at 
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the international border at its annual 
maximum is 10 times as great as its 
annual minimum. These enormous 
fluctuations are the basic reason why 
regulatory upstream storage in Canada 
is important to the United States—and 
why the downstream power dams in the 
United States are important to the eco- 
nomics of such storage development in 
Canada. 

At the present time, Mr. President, not 
a single dam has been built across the 
Columbia River in Canada. The poten- 
tial benefits inherent in development of 
the upper basin are going to waste, to 
the detriment of the people of both 
British Columbia and our own Pacific 
Northwest. Increasingly, in recent 
years, our Canadian neighbors have be- 
come eager and ready to begin, in their 
portion of the Columbia Basin, the kind 
of comprehensive development of a sys- 
tem of multipurpose river projects which 
for 20 years we so successfully carried 
on below the border. Although it is clear 
that this development could be of im- 
mense benefits to both our countries, it 
has been and is being delayed by a con- 
tinuing deadlock over the division of 
these benefits, which for several years 
has been the subject of controversy 
within the International Joint Commis- 
sion representing the United States and 
Canada in matters of waters flowing 
across the boundary. 

Mr. President, the unique significance 
of this issue to the future development 
of the region of North America where I 
live, and of the State which I am priv- 
ileged to help represent here, has caused 
me to devote much attention to it since 
I came to the Senate 2 years ago. Asa 
writer on Western subjects, before my 
election to the Senate, I had traveled 
widely in the areas of Canada and Alaska 
which would come within the terms of 
my proposed resolution, and I have some 
familiarity with these areas. In the fall 
of 1955, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], requested me to 
visit British Columbia, as a member of 
the committee, in order to inquire into 
the problems of the future development 
of the upper Columbia Basin which were 
apparently defying solution by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. I made this 
trip between October 17 and October 25, 
1955, and submitted a written report to 
the chairman on December 9. 

My journey on behalf of the commit- 
tee took me to Vancouver, to Revelstoke, 
to Boat Encampment at the big bend of 
the Columbia River, to the Arrow Lakes, 
Nakusp, Nelson, and Castlegar, back to 
Vancouver, to the Provincial capital of 
British Columbia at Victoria, and to 
Seattle, Wash. In the course of this 
journey, I visited the sites of the major 
projects under consideration for the 
Columbia River in Canada, and I spoke 
with many Canadian leaders in the na- 
tional and provincial governments, in in- 
dustry and trade, in the press, and with 
Canadian and American engineers. 

CANADA HAS BEEN STUDYING DIVERSION OF 

UPPER COLUMBIA 

These conversations, and the interest I 

found everywhere in Canada on the sub- 
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ject of my inquiry, showed that our 
Canadian neighbors were far more alert 
than we have been to the immense sig- 
nificance of the manner in which the 
vast untapped resources of their section 
of the Columbia River will be developed. 
This has become even more true during 
the intervening 18 months. 

I was impressed particularly by three 
facts which emerged very clearly in the 
course of my study of the situation: 
First, the vast magnitude of the poten- 
tial involved, in the form of possible up- 
stream water storage in the upper Co- 
lumbia Basin and the hydroelectric 
power benefits which might be derived 
from the development of this storage. 
Second, the determination of our Cana- 
dian friends to plan and carry out this 
development so that the greatest pos- 
sible benefit from Canadian resources 
will result for Canada itself—in cooper- 
ation with the United States if possible, 
without us if necessary. This determi- 
nation led the Canadian Government to 
expend several hundred thousand dol- 
lars on a study of a possible diversion of 
part of the Columbia’s flow into the 
Fraser River, so that downstream bene- 
fits from Canadian storage projects 
might be developed at dams wholly in 
Canada. Third, the apparent inade- 
quacy of the International Joint Com- 
mission as an instrument for the settle- 
ment of issues of the magnitude and the 
controversy of those arising out of the 
development of an international river 
system as large as those of the American 
Northwest. 

Mr. President, the International Joint 
Commission was created in 1909 to deal 
with the much more limited issues aris- 
ing out of boundary waters in those days, 
before the time of multipurpose water- 
power projects and integrated water re- 
source planning for flood control, irri- 
gation, power, navigation, protection of 
fisheries, scenery and recreation, and 
other possible benefits. It was designed 
as an expert, advisory body, to deal with 
issues which lent themselves to solution 
on the basis of largely technical and legal 
considerations—not as a diplomatic, ne- 
gotiating body. The United States per- 
sonnel appointed to it have not been of- 
ficers of our foreign service, or even 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. 
Nor is it an adjudicating agency, or one 
which can otherwise reach binding 
decisions. 

The three facts I have cited convinced 
me that the progress, or lack of progress, 
of plans for the upper Columbia Basin 
deserved attention in this country on a 
much higher level than it had so far re- 
ceived—attention commensurate with 
that given it in Canada—and particular- 
ly because of the serious threat which 
the diversion of Columbia River waters 
contemplated by the Canadians would 
pose to the future development of the 
lower basin in our own Pacific North- 
west. My concern was heightened by 
the fact that the chairman of the Amer- 
ican section of the IJC, ex-Gov. Len 
Jordan, of Idaho, like the administra- 
tion which appointed him to this key 
post, has not been noted as a champion 
of the Federal power system in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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REPORT PROPOSED NEW LEVEL FOR COLUMBIA 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Accordingly, at the conclusion of my 
study for the chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, I sug- 
gested that hearings be held on the 
status of plans and negotiations for up- 
per Columbia development, and I sub- 
mitted six other recommendations bear- 
ing on this matter. I ask unanimous 
consent that these recommendations 
from my report of December 9, 1955, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the recom- 
mendations were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


1. That responsibility within the United 
States Government for these important ne- 
gotiations be raised from the level of a 
purely advisory committee like the United 
States section of the International Joint 
Commission and be explicitly assumed by 
the policy-making executive departments 
themselves. 

2. That as long as United States members 
of the International Joint Commission are 
to play roles at least comparable to those 
of senior officers in the Foreign Service, their 
appointments be made subject to confirma- 
tion by the United States Senate. 

3. That in its hearings, this committee 
thoroughly examine the past and recent 
statements by Governor Jordan on river de- 
velopment, with a view to determining if his 
profound bias and prejudice on issues of Fed- 
eral power policy disqualify him from repre- 
senting us in seeking further capacity for 
downstream Federal projects in the United 
States. 

4. That this committee recognize as an 
important objective of negotiations with 
Canada the urgent need for upstream stor- 
age to provide effective flood control for the 
Columbia River farther downstream, par- 
ticularly in view of the present administra- 
tion’s irresponsible abandonment of great 
floodwater storage reservoirs such as Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River, the main tribu- 
tary of the Columbia in the United States. 

5. That pending the active pursuit of 
agreement with Canada on the development 
of the upper Columbia River, the Congress 
act wisely and promptly to preserve for early 
Federal development the upstream storage 
sites in the Columbia River basin within the 
United States. Especially it would be an 
unconscionable tragedy to sacrifice forever, 
in return for the small 1 million acre-feet 
private project favored by the present ad- 
ministration, the 4 million acre-feet of in- 
valuable storage at Hells Canyon, wholly 
within the United States, while the storage 
potential of the upper Columbia is in danger 
of being forever lost to the United States 
through diversion into the Fraser River, 
wholly within Canada. 

6. That this committee express its firm 
intent that, in our negotiations with Canada, 
no effort be spared to arrive at the best pos- 
sible program for the development of the 
upper Columbia River—beginning now with 
the construction of the Libby and Mica proj- 
ects—so as to maximize the mutual benefits 
to both countries which share this unique 
resource. Such a determined and con- 
structive effort must give frank and open- 
minded consideration to the fair allocation 
of upstream costs and downstream benefits 
attributable to upstream storage—including 
possible sharing of benefits in generated elec- 
tric power. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
might say, parenthetically, at this point 
that nothing has occurred during the 
last year and a half to cause me to alter 
my analysis of the situation. So far as 
the Pacific Northwest is concerned, the 
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problem has only intensified in that 
time, during which the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has continued its fight 
against Federal full development of our 
water resources, at Hells Canyon and 
elsewhere, in defiance of the clear pref- 
erence of the people of the region. In 
Canada, on the other hand, public in- 
terest and eagerness to act is steadily 
increasing. 

Mr. President, the hearings I sug~ 
gested were held in the spring of 1956, 
jointly by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and by a special sub- 
committee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, of which the able junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY] served as chairman. Extensive 
testimony was taken from Chairman 
Jordan, of the International Joint Com- 
mission and other administration wit- 
nesses, as well as private groups inter- 
ested in phases of river development in 
the Northwest. The almost 400 pages 
of the hearing record contain a wealth 
of technical data, exhibits and other in- 
formation indicating both the complex- 
ity of the problems involved, and the 
unique values which are at stake in their 
solution and settlement. A review of 
these problems would be wholly beyond 
the scope of this speech, although I shall 
refer later to some of the flood-control 
and power values involved. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
that there be printed in the Recorp the 
first interim report on these hearings 
submitted to the Senate by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, on December 10, 1956, 
so that I may refer to it subsequently. 

There being no objection, the first in- 
terim report (No. 2831) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FIRST INTERIM REPORT 


The Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs held joint hearings with a 
special subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, consisting of 
Senators AIKEN, LANGER, MANSFIELD, MORSE, 
and Wuer, with Senator HUMPHREY as 
chairman, on March 22, 26, 28, and May 
23, 1956, for the purpose of giving consid- 
eration to the national and international 
problems involved in obtaining maximum 
beneficial development of the Columbia 
River in Canada and the United States. 

These hearings were held on the recom- 
mendation of Senator NEUBERGER, after he 
had made a preliminary investigation of and 
report on the problems involved at the re- 
quest of the chairman in the fall of 1955. 

At these hearings, representatives of the 
major executive departments and agencies 
concerned with the development of the 
Columbia River testified, including the Corps 
of Engineers, the Department of the Interior, 
the Federal Power Commission, and the De- 
partment of State, as well as the private 
groups and agencies directly interested. 

A great deal of substantive information 
was brought out in these hearings concern- 
ing the problems of maximum development 
of the Columbia River system, and the com- 
mittee obtained considerable insight into the 
relationships between the Federal agencies 
directly concerned in policy formulation in 
our negotiations with Canada on the subject. 
This material is available in the printed 
record of the hearings. 

Senator NEUBERGER’S primary recommenda- 
tion in the preliminary study report on this 
problem, in view of the apparently un- 
breakable deadlock which had developed 
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in the International Joint Commission over 
the issues in controversy between Canada 
and the United States—such as the construc- 
tion of the great Libby Dam project in 
Montana, which was authorized in the Flood 
Control Act of 1950 and has since been at 
the top of the Army engineers’ list of priority 
projects in the Columbia River Basin—was 
that responsibility within the United States 
Government for the negotiations between the 
two countries be raised from the level of a 
purely advisory committee like the United 
States section of the International Joint 
Commission and explicitly assumed by the 
policymaking departments themselves. It 
was a matter of great satisfaction to the com- 
mittee to learn on the last day of the hear- 
ings that the Governments of Canada and the 
United States were that day announcing 
their intention to make the problems re- 
garding the use of waterpower on rivers 
crossing the international boundary the 
subject of a special joint study and discus- 
sion between representatives of the two 
Governments. 

In view of the direct and continuing in- 
terest of this committee and the Congress 
in the proper development and use of the 
waters of the Columbia River, and because of 
the immense importance of this problem to 
the future of the entire Pacific Northwest, 
it is planned to continue these hearings 
during the 85th Congress. It is particularly 
the hope of the committee in this way to keep 
the Congress informed on the progress of the 
current negotiations with Canada as well as 
to develop additional information on the best 
method of obtaining maximum development 
of the great resources of the Columbia River, 
both in Canada and the United States. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is of interest that during the course of 
the Senate hearings, a decision was 
reached by the administration to trans- 
fer the stalemated discussions with Can- 
ada from the International Joint Com- 
mission to a new level of direct negotia- 
tions between representatives of the two 
National Governments, to be carried out 
on our behalf by an officer of the Depart- 
ment of State. This announcement, 
which was made on the last day of the 
Senate hearings, May 23, 1956, was 
stated to be in response to a suggestion 
made by the Prime Minister of Canada, 
the Right Honorable L. S. St. Laurent, 
to President Eisenhower, when they met 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the announcement issued on May 
23, 1956, be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Canadian and United States Govern- 
ments have decided to examine together the 
subject of waters which flow across the in- 
ternational boundary between the two coun- 
tries. The last time both Governments 
examined this matter thoroughly together 
was before the conclusion of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909. During the 46 years 
which have elapsed since its ratification the 
International Joint Commission which was 
established by the treaty has worked with 
outstanding success in solving water prob- 
lems within the framework of this treaty. 
It has recently appeared, however, that the 
development of the resources of such basins 
as the St. John, the Columbia, and the 
Yukon, requires, among other things, the 
solution of various complicated legal, eco- 
nomic, and engineering questions. 

In agreeing to examine the matter of wa- 
ters which cross the boundary, the two Goy- 
ernments realize that there may be no easy 
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or quick answer to the problems which are 
arising today in such areas and that the 
studies may reveal that the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 is sufficiently broad to meet 
present problems. The two Governments 
believe, however, that a full and confidential 
exchange of views may contribute to the 
resolution of these problems, and it is in 
this spirit that the discussions have been 
agreed to. At the same time the two Gov- 
ernments desire that the International Joint 
Commission shall press forward its studies 
under the Columbia River Basin reference of 
1944 and the other similar references which 
it has under consideration, 


Mr. NEUBERGER. I might add, Mr. 
President, that this announcement also 
seemed to follow my original recom- 
mendation of December 1955, that the 
responsibility for the negotiations be 
lifted from the purely advisory Interna- 
tional Joint Commission and explicitly 
assumed by the policymaking executive 
departments themselves. 

FRESH START NEEDED TO PUT GREAT RIVER TO 
WORK 

When this announcement of new nego- 
tiations was read at the May 23 hearings 
by Mr. Marselis Parsons, Jr., of the De- 
partment of State, I asked him what 
sort of representation was contemplated 
on the part of the United States in these 
new negotiations. Mr. Parsons said that, 
“As far as the Department of State is 
concerned, it is our hope that a Deputy 
Assistant Secretary would represent the 
Department.” 

As of last May, then, Mr. President, 
there was reason to hope that we would 
soon have a new departure in the search 
for agreement on upper Columbia Basin 
development. Unfortunately, however, 
nothing has happened since that time to 
nourish that hope. Naturally, the De- 
partment of State had to have expert 
assistance in the preparation of the 
United States position in the negotia- 
tions. The task was to be entrusted, in 
the customary manner, to a subcommit- 
tee of an existing Interagency Commit- 
tee on Water Resources, composed of 
about the same agency representatives 
which heretofore had made United 
States policy. Governor Jordan put ona 
new hat and became chairman of this 
new subcommittee. No visible progress 
has been made in 9 months toward sub- 
stantive agreement. To the best of my 
knowledge, no substantive negotiations 
have actually taken place. About 2 
weeks ago, I understand, some prelimi- 
nary, lower level discussions were held to 
try to set a time, place, and agenda for 
eventual negotiations, but these have not 
been announced. In other words, Mr. 
President, we are no further ahead than 
we were 2 years ago, although we of 
course, still hope for action. 

Mr. President, I have briefly reviewed 
the recent history of the international 
problems of upper Columbia Basin de- 
velopment, and of the Senate’s concern 
with these problems, as necessary back- 
ground for the proposal which I have 
embodied in the resolution I introduce 
today. 

NEW JOINT AGENCY NEEDED TO SETTLE 
CONTINUING PROBLEMS 


In essence, my proposal is that the 
negotiations between the United States 
and Canada, which I hope will soon get 
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actually underway, be pointed toward 
the establishment of a new international 
agency representing our two nations, 
which should be charged with sufficient 
authority to perform the functions of 
planning, of coordinating, and of allo- 
cating the costs and benefits of the de- 
velopment of projects on the interna- 
tional rivers which require the agree- 
ment of both Canada and us. I believe 
this, rather than detailed agreement on 
division of the particular downstream 
benefits which may in the future be at- 
tributable to particular, proposed Ca- 
nadian storage reservoirs, should be the 
objective of these negotiations. 

The agency I propose would not imply 
abolition of the International Joint 
Commission. It would supersede the 
functions of the International Joint 
Commission with respect to interna- 
tional waterways within the specific ter- 
ritorial limits I have spelled out. Those 
territorial limits, by the definition of 
section 2 of my resolution, would bring 
within the authority of the proposed 
agency all rivers which cross an inter- 
national boundary, and any tributaries 
which contribute to the flow of such a 
river across an international boundary, 
in the watershed which discharges water 
into the Bering Sea or the Pacific Ocean 
north of the 42nd parallel. To give the 
agency jurisdiction over all possible river 
developments which have an essential 
international aspect, my definition also 
covers rivers which would cross a na- 
tional boundary after the construction 
of artificial projects, even if they do not 
do so in their natural channel. 


MAXIMUM USE OF RIVER REQUIRES COOPERA- 
TION BY BOTH COUNTRIES 


To understand why I believe it neces- 
sary to establish a new agency to super- 
sede the functions of the International 
Joint Commission with respect to the 
development of these international 
waterways, it is necessary to consider the 
issue which has deadlocked the efforts 
of the International Joint Commission 
to agree upon a proposed plan of develop- 
ment for the upper Columbia River to 
recommend to the respective national 
governments. This issue is generally re- 
ferred to, in brief, as the question of 
downstream benefits. This is not a 
technical or an engineering issue. It is 
one of finding a fair allocation of the 
economic benefits resulting from the reg- 
ulation of streamflow by upstream stor- 
age. It results from the fact that these 
economic benefits are the product of 
both the volume of streamflow and the 
vertical distance which it drops in its 
journey toward the sea—the so-called 
head of the stream. For example, at its 
crossing of the international boundary, 
the Columbia River is 1,292 feet above 
sea level. The full benefits of the stor- 
age obtainable in the Canadian portion 
of the basin can only be achieved be- 
cause of the presence south of the 
boundary of the many huge hydroelec- 
tric dams which have been built by the 
United States Government over the past 
20 years. The additional hydroelectric 
power generated at these downstream 
dams, along with flood control provided 
for residents along the banks of the 
lower river, constitute the downstream 
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benefits of upstream storage. Without 
them, the full development of upstream 
storage reservoirs would not be economi- 
cally feasible. The difficult question is 
to determine a fair division of these 
downstream benefits between the up- 
stream and the downstream nations, 
when the resources of both are essential 
to the achievement of these benefits, or 
alternatively, to establish fair payment 
from the downstream beneficiaries to 
the providers of the upstream storage. 

In other words, Mr. President, in the 
absence of any upstream development on 
the Columbia River in Canada, our Fed- 
eral power system on the Columbia River 
is operating at far less efficiency than 
would be possible with Canadian storage. 
This is a continuing economic waste, in 
addition to subjecting us to the continu- 
ing flood dangers which could be reduced 
by upstream storage reservoirs. 

On the other hand, if it had happened 
that Canada had developed earlier than 
the United States, and that the American 
people had not already invested many 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
construction of dams on the Columbia 
River, the construction of the large up- 
stream storage projects possible in Can- 
ada would not be feasible at all. It is 
clear that both upstream and down- 
stream projects are needed for the best 
and fullest development. If the entire 
basin were in a single country and its 
development planned by a single author- 
ity, that development could proceed upon 
the application of technical and engi- 
neering standards, with full considera- 
tion to such other noneconomic values 
as might affect the decision to build or 
not to build certain projects. If we want 
to make full use of the marvelous nat- 
ural resources which we share with the 
people of British Columbia in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin and in other inter- 
national waterways of the vast and un- 
developed Pacific Northwest of this con- 
tinent, their development should simi- 
larly be planned without respect to man- 
made national borders. These borders, 
nevertheless, do exist, and we are thus 
confronted with the necessity of arriv- 
ing at some allocation, as between the 
people who live on different sides of these 
borders, of the benefits of such inte- 
grated river development, which could 
not be undertaken by either nation with- 
out the cooperation and without the 
resources of the other. 

NEW AGENCY WILL PLAN ALL ADDITIONAL 

PROJECTS 

Mr. President, I shall not recite all 
of the arguments which have been made 
and all of the formulas which have been 
proposed to show that this or that factor 
is more important than another in allo- 
cating downstream benefits or in placing 
a fair value upon the contributions made 
to them by stream flow, head, or capital 
investment. Obviously, there are many 
geographical, physical, economic, and 
financial factors which must be taken 
into account. It is my proposal that a 
new joint Canadian-American agency, 
with a single expert staff chosen by it, 
should be given full responsibility for 
seeing to it that a program of develop- 
ment of international waterway projects 
is set into motion, and that this agency 
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simultaneously maintain continuing re- 
sponsibility for allocating, on the basis 
of all relevant factors, the costs and the 
benefits of carrying forward this pro- 
gram among the actual participating 
operating agencies. 

Mr. President, such an agency need 
not itself build projects, or own projects, 
or finance projects. The manner in 
which this may be done, I would leave 
to the decision of the respective Govern- 
ments, Such decisions may or may not 
be entrusted to the agency. 

What we must have, however, is an 
agency which can keep accounts, as a 
continuing function, of present and pro- 
spective power output attributable to up- 
stream storage reservoirs and to down- 
stream installations, and which can 
settle the allocation of the power and 
of the money received from its sale. 
Such allocations cannot reasonably be 
expected to be made once and for all 
time. The effort to do this has already 
unconscionably delayed the great Libby 
project on the Kootenay River in Mon- 
tana, the reservoir of which would cross 
the border into British Columbia, and it 
is apparently delaying the great Mica 
project on the big bend of the Columbia 
River, in Canada, which is recognized 
to be the key project on the upper Co- 
lumbia River. 

Perhaps, on the basis of load fore- 
casts, it might be determined that the 
first downstream benefits from Canadian 
storage should be predominantly used 
in the United States markets, in return 
for money contributions to the heavy 
capital investment needed for the con- 
struction of upstream storage projects. 
As British Columbia continues its fast 
and impressive development, perhaps 
an increasingly larger share of the 
downstream benefits may be needed 
there, with corresponding adjustments 
in financial accounting. There will 
never be any easy or obvious answers 
to the complexities of allocation of 
benefits to which two nations have made 
essential contributions in terms of both 
physical resources and capital invest- 
ment. But some answers must be found, 
if development is to proceed in the in- 
terest of the people of both countries. 
I believe that they can be worked out 
‘better by a responsible, continuing 
agency, in the light of changing condi- 
tions, than they can in a single treaty; 
and the specific responsibility given such 
an agency to plan and to coordinate 
actual waterway development will serve 
to avoid destructive and wasteful delays 
while elaborate formulas are worked out 
for every single project. 

Mr. President, I have said earlier that 
the people of Canada are ready and 
eager to proceed with the beneficial 
development of their own great, unused 
resources in the upper Columbia Basin 
and elsewhere in British Columbia. 
They know that British Columbia stands 
today about where the Pacific Northwest 
of our own country stood 25 years ago, 
when not one single major, multipur- 
pose dam spanned the Columbia River. 
The Canadians have watched the de- 
velopment of the lower Columbia Basin 
during the subsequent 20 years, and they 
have learned from it. They see them- 
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selves today on the eve of great develop- 
ments in the field of hydroelectric power. 
We must remember that British Colum- 
bia has already built an impressive 
economy, including much industry with- 
out generating a single kilowatt on either 
of its two mighty rivers, the Columbia 
and the Fraser. They see almost un- 
limited opportunities ahead in bringing 
the potential of the Columbia into a 
great, provincial power network. 

CANADIANS NOT AFRAID OF PUBLIC INVESTMENT 

IN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


As recently as 10 days ago, the Cana- 
dian National Government announced 
it is to make a major investment—a very 
large investment for Canada—in the de- 
velopment of the upper Columbia. I 
should make it clear, by the way, that 
in Canada, contrary to our Constitution, 
natural resources are deemed to be 
provincial rather than national prop- 
erty. Naturally, it is not for us to get 
involved in questions of the internal 
arrangements within Canada for the 
financing and control of major resource 
development. It is extremely signifi- 
cant, however, that at a time when our 
own administration has ended a suc- 
cessful policy of Federal investment in 
the development of basic national water 
resources in the Pacific Northwest, the 
Canadian National Government is an- 
nouncing its willingness to enter upon 
such a policy of national investment. 
This proposal, made by the Canadian 
Minister of Fisheries, was discussed on 
the floor of the House of Commons in 
Ottawa on March 26, 1957. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
statement of the Minister of Fisheries, 
as it appears in the Hansard—which is 
the official congressional record of the 
Canadian Parliament—for that date, be 
printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


In 1955, Parliament passed the Interna- 
tional River Improvements Act giving the 
Federal Government jurisdiction over works 
constructed on rivers crossing the interna- 
tional boundary, and over the flow of water 
from these rivers across the boundary. The 
purpose of the act is to assure maximum 
power development in Canada from such 
rivers, and maximum power return to Canada 
from downstream power development in the 
United States as a consequence of water stor- 
age in Canada, 

The International Joint Commission has 
endeavored to negotiate an agreement on the 
division of these downstream benefits, but 
little progress has been made. To expedite 
a settlement, the Government of Canada and 
the Government of the United States entered 
into direct negotiations at Ottawa on March 
19, this year. An early agreement will speed 
up industrial development in both British 
Columbia and the Northwest States, and will 
save the Fraser River fisheries from the threat 
of power development. 

Once agreement is reached on the division 
of power between the two countries, it will 
be the responsibility of the Provincial gov- 
ernment of British Columbia to decide 
whether privately owned or publicly owned 
agencies are to develop this power on the 
Canadian side, and to distribute the power 
received from the United States in return for 
downstream benefits derived from Canadian 
water storage. 
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This project will be a vast one, entailing 
large-scale investment. Normally power de- 
velopment within a province is the responsi- 
bility of the Provincial government. Parlia- 
ment, however, has given the Federal Govern- 
ment a measure of jurisdiction over the Co- 
lumbia River as an international stream, so 
the Federal Government has a measure of 
responsibility, too, which it has accepted so 
far by spending almost $5 million on engi- 
neering surveys. 

If, after international agreement has been 
reached, the Provincial government should 
decide on public development of this great 
power potential and needs assistance in 
financing, the Federal Government will be 
prepared to assist in the same way that it has 
joined with the government of Ontario in 
constructing the interprovincial gas pipeline 
across northern Ontario, and has offered to 
assist the governments of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick to build an interprovincial 
power grid linking the thermal powerplants 
of Nova Scotia with the hydroelectric power- 
plants of New Brunswick. Such assistance 
is not indirect, by way of subsidies, grants, or 
guaranty of bonds, but by direct participa- 
tion either in joint crown companies or 
Federal crown companies doing specific sec- 
tions of the development. Since this project 
will unquestionably be self-liquidating, the 
Provincial government can over the years buy 
out the Federal Government's interests in the 
usual way. 

The most obvious advantage in this course, 
is the fact that the Federal Government can 
finance such work at considerably less inter- 
est charges than either the Provincial govern- 
ment or private power companies, with con- 
sequent savings to the consumer. 

This is but another example of the way the 
Federal Government is willing to encourage 
sound economic development in every part of 
the Nation. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to draw particular attention to the 
last two paragraphs of this statement. 
Let me read them again: 

The most obvious advantage in this course 
is the fact that the Federal Government can 
finance such work at considerably less in- 
terest charges than either the provincial gov- 
ernment or private power companies, with 
consequent savings to the consumer. 

This is but another example of the way 
the Federal Government is willing to en- 
courage sound economic development in 
every part of the Nation. 


We might wish, Mr. President, that 
our own National Government had 
learned the lesson of the advantages of 
Federal development as well as have the 
Canadians who have watched the suc- 
cess of the precedence which we devel- 
oped in this country between 1933 and 
1953. This proposal by the Canadian 
Government has been hailed by the 
press, including very conservative news- 
papers in Canada. The Vancouver 
Province, referring to the precedent of 
the North West Power Pool, operated 
under the leadership of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, said editorially 
on March 27: 

This is the proven modern way of organiz- 
ing area power resources to serve the great- 
est number cheaply and efficiently, and to 
secure the greatest area growth. 

In a Canadian Columbia River Authority, 
the main business would be to provide and 
transmit power to existing utilities. By do- 
ing so their systems would not only be as- 
sured of ample power for operations and 
expansion, but this would be done on the 
cheapest basis possible, as is also proven by 
the experience of the North West Power Pool, 

This is a vast new undertaking for Canada. 
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It is bigger than the fortunes of any single 
agency, or group of politicians. Nothing 
should be permitted to stand in the way of 
its proper realization. 


The Vancouver Sun reports the state- 
ment of the Minister of Fisheries that 
public financing will result in cheaper 
power, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment can borrow money more cheaply 
than either the province or private in- 
terests and concludes that the urgency 
of Columbia development demonstrates 
the need to get planning started quickly 
on financing as well as engineering. An 
editorial in the Victoria Times for March 
27, 1957, states that: 

If the necessary funds can be borrowed by 
the Federal and Provincial Governments 
jointly, the lowest possible interest rates will 
be paid and the consequent savings will be 
handed on to the consumers in the form of 
electrical rates. 


It concludes that, 

When the Federal Government agrees to 
finance a large part of the cost of developing 
the Columbia's electrical power, provided it is 
developed under public ownership, it would 
be folly to reject this proposal; 


and further— 

Both governments, therefore, should con- 
sider the possibility of some form of Co- 
lumbia River authority, entirely divorced 
from politics, like the administrative system 
followed so successfully by our neighbors on 
the lower Columbia and other power 
streams. 

These are matters of detail, The im- 
portant thing at the moment is to make 
sure that British Columbia secures the heavy 
savings possible, in the form of low interest 
rates, from a Federal contribution to the 
capital cost. 


Mr. President, what a contrast this is 
to the attitude of some of our own press 
in the Pacific Northwest, where some 
influential newspapers have fought a 
last-ditch battle against a Federal- 
power program in our own region that 
has been and could be a much-needed 
economic prop for our underdeveloped 
economy. 

Mr. President, the recently announced 
readiness of the Canadian Government 
to make a substantial financial invest- 
ment—according to reports, perhaps as 
much as $300 million—in the upper Co- 
lumbia Basin underscores the urgency 
of reaching as scon as possible some 
form of agreement between the United 
States and Canada to permit these de- 
velopments to proceed. I believe the 
creation of a permanent administrative 
agency such as my resolution contem- 
plates offers the best basis for an agree- 
ment which will stand the test of time, 
and which can meei the continuing 
issues that necessarily arise in the plan- 
ning and operation of international 
waterway systems. I have already cited, 
in this speech, the first interim report 
made on this problem by the eminent 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, after last year’s 
hearings. This report announced that 
it is planned to continue these hearings 
during the 85th Congress,” so as to “keep 
the Congress informed on the progress 
of the current negotiations with Canada 
as well as to develop additional informa- 
tion on the best method of obtaining 
maximum development of the great re- 
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sources of the Columbia River, both in 
Canada and the United States.” 

HEARINGS SHOLD BE HELD THIS YEAR ON 

RESOLUTION 

I hope, Mr. President, that the joint 
hearings of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs and the special sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee may soon be resumed, and 
that my proposed resolution will be ap- 
propriately referred so as to permit it to 
become the subject of these hearings 
when they are resumed. I know that 
these problems are of special interest to 
both the chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, as the 
senior Senator from Montana, and to the 
able junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Mansrretp], who served last year on the 
special Foreign Relations Subcommit- 
tee, because of the fact that the long- 
stalemated Libby project will be located 
on the Kootenai River, in their State. 

Mr. President, so far I have spoken 
only of the resources of the upper 
Columbia River Basin which might be 
developed in Canada, with some con- 
sequent benefit in flood control and in 
power generated at downstream instal- 
lations in the United States. I do not 
want to leave the impression, however, 
that this is the only river and the only 
international water resource which is 
dependent on settlement of continuing 
thorny problems of the division of costs 
and benefits. The international water- 
ways which would come within the plan- 
ning and coordinating authority of my 
proposed agency would include many 
tributaries besides the Kootenai which 
cross the international boundary, such 
as the north fork of the Flathead, the 
Moyie, the Pend Oreille, the Kettle, the 
Okanogan, and the Similkameen. An 
excellent project which is impossible 
without international agreement, for ex- 
ample, is the Similkameen Dam, which 
could have fiood-control benefits almost 
equal to those of the great Hungry 
Horse Dam and corresponding down- 
stream power benefits. Yet, in the ab- 
sence of agreement in an overall basin 
context such as my resolution contem- 
plates, the Similkameen project may 
have to be abandoned for a much smaller, 
wasteful project wholly on this side of 
the boundary. 


YUKON RIVER PROJECT INVOLVED IN DEADLOCK 


Another whole vast river which would 
come within the jurisdiction of my pro- 
posed North Pacific International Wa- 
terways Agency is the Yukon River. 
The Yukon River rises in the Province of 
British Columbia only a hundred miles 
from the capital city of Juneau on the 
Pacific coast of Alaska, where the Ter- 
ritory reaches a long finger down along 
northwestern Canada. From there the 
great river of the north seeps 1,979 miles 
northward and westward across the 
heart of Alaska, reaching to within 1,500 
miles of the North Pole itself before 
emptying into the Bering Sea between 
Alaska and Siberia. Close to its source, 
there are several so-called hanging 
lakes, which could form a large natural 
reservoir storing water to be diverted 
precipitously down to the Pacific coast. 
Such a development, known as the Taiya 
project, could become the center of an 
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enormous light-metals smelting indus- 
try equaling that which has been built 
around the low-cost hydroelectric power 
developed at the great Kitimat under- 
taking in British Columbia. n 

This project has been extensively en- 
gineered by our own Bureau of Reclama- 
tion with the full cooperation of the 
Canadian Government, and a report on 
it was prepared and submitted in June 
1951. Because of the requirements of 
national security, this report was classi- 
fied as confidential until May of 1955, 
when it was made public. 

No work on this project has been done 
since submission of the report in 1951. 
Recently the Frobisher interests in Can- 
ada investigated completely an alterna- 
tive project in the same area, which 
would have diverted the waters of the 
Yukon River into the Taku River in 
Alaska; the end result of this study was 
a decision to abandon the project as eco- 
nomically inferior to the Taiya proposal 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, a deci- 
sion which affirmed the judgment of the 
Bureau in its earlier study. 

The Taiya project is also indefinitely 
delayed by the inability to reach agree- 
ment on the respective national inter- 
ests involved, It, too, would be an inter- 
national waterway project within the 
definition of my proposed resolution, and 
it would thus come within the authority 
of the North Pacific International Wa- 
terways Agency that I propose. 

The proposal calls for several devel- 
opments to channel the flow of the lakes 
into Lindeman Lake, whence a 14.35- 
mile tunnel through the coast mountains 
would carry the water down into the 
Taiya Valley to a powerplant located on 
the Taiya River only six miles from 
tidewater, where it discharges into the 
Pacific Ocean. The tunnel itself would 
cross the international boundary be- 
tween Canada and Alaska. 

The powerplant would have an initial 
installed capacity of 340,000 kilowatts 
to utilize the 1,702-foot head of water 
which the project would provide, with 
provision for gradual subsequent addi- 
tions to bring it up to the ultimate in- 
stallation of 900,000 kilowatts. The esti- 
mated cost of $121 million would be re- 
paid with interest within 50 years, while 
providing power at a cost of only 2.1 
mills at site for the stimulation of pri- 
vate industry and the entire economy of 
Alaska and the Nation. 


UNITED STATES FACES IMPORTANT CHOICE NOW 


Mr. President, I could continue with 
a further recital of the vast potential 
resource developments which await ac- 
tion in the far Northwest of our conti- 
nent. The immensity of the potential 
would make impressive statistics for the 
Record on this question. However, let 
me conclude by pointing out the choice 
before us, here in the United States. 

Canada is determined, and wisely de- 
termined, to proceed with the develop- 
ment of its natural resources for the 
benefit of Canada, making use in part of 
the lessons of our own successful experi- 
ence in this field. Insofar as interna- 
tional water resources are involved, we 
may seek to speed this development, by 
finding a mutually fair and effective for- 
mula which will permit it to proceed 
now to the benefit of both peoples. Or, 
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by dragging our feet, by indicating ap- 
parent indifference to whether and when 
the resources of the Northwest enter 
into the economic bloodstream of our 
two nations, we may delay this develop- 
ment, to the great loss of our own Pacific 
Northwest, which already suffers from 
the reversal of our successful one-time 
Federal power policies. Ultimately, we 
may yet drive Canadians to the convic- 
tion that the only way they can proceed 
is by themselves—as they almost were 
forced to do by the long delay over the 
St. Lawrence project. Then they may 
yet turn to the diversion from the Co- 
lumbia River into the Fraser River 
which has been suggested by General 
MacNaughton of the Canadian section 
of the IJC, even at the sacrifice of the 
rich salmon runs of that river. If the 
Canadians should, however reluctantly, 
conclude that this is the only basis for 
an economic development of the re- 
sources of the upper Columbia Basin, 
irreparable damage will be done to the 
people of our Pacific Northwest, and a 
major crisis will unnecessarily have been 
precipitated in United States-Canadian 
relations. 

Such a crisis, and such an unfortunate 
result for the people of the Northwest, 
must be avoided and can be avoided. 
The problems which have blocked agree- 
ment, like all human problems, are ca- 
pable of solution and agreement, and 
once the decision is reached that devel- 
opment should go forward without fur- 
ther delay. I believe that the kind of 
new joint agency I have proposed, with 
adequate authority, will be able to bring 
about such solutions and agreement with 
confidence on both sides of the border 
that the allocation of the benefits will 
be fair and equitable. For that reason, 
Mr. President, I hope that hearings may 
soon be scheduled on my resolution and 
that the Senate will act on it, so as to 
stimulate an early end to the deadlock 
which is now blocking the progress of 
the Pacific Northwest—both in Canada 
and in the United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me in order that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1585) to amend the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
to provide for more effective evaluation 
of the fiscal requirements of the execu- 
tive agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, S. 
1585 is not new legislation in the Senate. 
I believe this is the fourth time that a 
bill of this kind has been considered by 
the Senate. Each time it has been acted 
on favorably, and in the last two Con- 
gresses, as I recall, it was passed by 
unanimous vote. 

However, for the record, I should like 
to give the history of the proposed legis- 
lation, particularly with reference to 
Senate action thereon. A bill similar to 
S. 1585 was introduced on February 19, 
1950, in the 81st Congress. That bill was 
known as S. 2898. 

In 1952, at the beginning of the 82d 
Congress, a new bill was introduced, con- 
taining some minor revisions. It was 
known as S. 913. 

After public hearings and careful con- 
sideration, the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations unanimously reported 
S. 913 favorably. 

On April 8, 1952, following full debate, 
the Senate passed the bill by a 55-to-8 
yea-and-nay vote. It failed of passage in 
the House. After the House had rejected 
a resolution of indefinite purport for 
consideration of a bill similar to S. 913— 
which was known as H. R. 7888—pre- 
venting consideration of the proposal on 
its merits, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations inserted 
the language of S. 913 as an amendment 
to the supplemental appropriation bill, 
H. R. 8370. That language, at the in- 
sistence of the House conferees, was 
stricken in conference. 

Senators will recall that immediately 
after the House had rejected that bill, 
and after the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations had voted to report the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, the House 
Committee on Appropriations asked the 
Senate to add a rider to the bill appro- 
priating $500,000 with which to employ 
a professional staff for that committee. 

When that measure reached the floor 
of the Senate, I offered the text of the 
then pending bill, S. 913, as an amend- 
ment to the appropriations bill, so as to 
give the House another opportunity to 
join in the effort to do something about 
the budget and to provide the Appro- 
priations Committees with the tools they 
need to enable them properly to do their 
work, 

The bill was again introduced in the 
83d Congress as S. 833, under the spon- 
sorship of 57 Members of the Senate. 

I call the attention of the Members of 
the Senate that the pending bill has 
70 cosponsors. Seventy-one Senators 
have joined in requesting and in spon- 
soring the enactment of this measure. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorr at this point the 
names of the cosponsors of the bill. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. McCLetian, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. Barrett, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. BLAKLEY, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. BusH, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr, 
CARLSON, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Case of New 
Jersey, Mr. Cuavez, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Corron, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Doucias, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. Ervin, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GREEN, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Ives, Mr. Jackson, Mr. JAVITS, 
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Mr, JENNER, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr, 
LAUSCHE, Mr. Lone, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
MALONE, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, 
Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. McNamara, Mr. Monroney, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. Morton, Mr. Munot, Mr. NEELY, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. Pastore, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. Pot- 
TER, Mr. PURTELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL, Mrs, SMITH of Maine, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr, TALMADGE, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. THYE, Mr. WILEY, Mr. WILLIAMS, 
and Mr, Youna. 


Mr.McCLELLAN. S.833 was reported 
favorably with amendments on May 19, 
1953, by the Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH], chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization, after further hear- 
ings before that subcommittee. Again it 
passed the Senate, on May 21, 1953, un- 
der unanimous consent, and was referred 
to the House Committee on Rules, where 
no further action was taken. 

Again, in the 84th Congress, a com- 
mittee bill, S. 1805, which contained fur- 
ther perfecting amendments, was in- 
troduced by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and 
reported unanimously by the commit- 
tee. It passed the Senate by unanimous 
consent on May 19, 1955. ‘This bill also 
failed to receive favorable consideration 
in the House of Representatives. 

The pending bill is identical with S. 
1805, except for the additional language 
relating to certain recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission, That language 
is found on page 8 of the bill, beginning 
on line 9, and reads: 

Upon request of the joint committee, any 
agency shall-submit to the Appropriations 
Committees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate estimates for proposed ap- 
propriations on an annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDYI, who was in the Chamber until 
a few moments ago, has been called 
away on official business. At his re- 
quest I am offering an amendment 
which would delete the language which 
has just been called to the attention of 
the Senate by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
With the Senator’s permission I should 
like to offer that amendment now, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Chair will 
grant the Senator the opportunity to do 
so, I shall accede to his request to offer 
the amendment now. I merely wished to 
say, before the amendment is reported, 
that this particular amendment has not 
appeared in any of the preceding bills. 
Last year the Senate passed a bill—S. 
3897—which, among other provisions, 
contained language to accomplish the 
objective of this amendment, by statu- 
tory requirement for the submission, of 
appropriation requests on an annual 
accrued expenditure basis. When the 
bill went to conference, the House in- 
sisted on taking that language out of 
the bill. Similar legislation introduced 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], S. 434, contains provision for 
the restoration of the language stricken 
from the Senate bill in the last Congress, 
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The Senator from Massachusetts has re- 
quested that the amendment be agreed 
to, so that he may process the bill which 
is pending before the Committee on 
Government Operations. I may say that 
I have no objection to deleting the lan- 
guage, because it is highly controversial, 
and it may be that should it be con- 
sidered on its own merits, entirely un- 
related to this particular budget measure. 

So I am very glad to have the amend- 
ment stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, 
beginning in line 9, it is proposed to 
strike out: 


Upon request of the joint committee, any 
agency shall submit to the Appropriations 
Committees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate estimates for proposed ap- 
propriations on an annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis. 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NeEDy] be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed, in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY 


The bill has for its principal purpose the 
establishment of a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Budget. As the exceptionally 
large number of cosponsors attests, the need 
for additional assistance which the Congress 
has felt for many years, in its examination of 
the Federal budget, has now become so press- 
ing that we dare not delay action to pro- 
vide this important help. I have long sup- 
ported a means by which both the Senate 
and the House could inform themselves in de- 
tail on the day-to-day operations and pro- 
grams of the Federal executive agencies. It 
seems to me that the Congressional power to 
tax and appropriate money carries with it a 
heavy responsibility to insure that the money 
is effectively spent for the purposes for 
which it is appropriated. I believe that no 
serious student of American governmental 
procedures would dispute that the means 
which are currently at the disposal of the 
legislative branch for its examination of the 
Federal budget are, and have been for some 
time, grossly inadequate. It is sheer folly to 
expect that the Congress, with a professional 
staff of fewer than 50, can conduct the kind 
of careful examination of the executive 
budget which takes the full time of some 450 
to 500 staff members in the Executive Office 
of the President, not to mention the staff in 
the budget offices of each of the executive 
agencies. In short, it seems to me that there 
can no longer be a doubt in anyone's mind 
that if the Congress is to conduct a careful 
review of governmental programs and their 
costs, it must be equipped with staff facili- 
ties equal to the task. Therefore, I find my- 
self in complete agreement with the major 
purpose of the legislation before us. 

However, I am compelled to draw the at- 
tention of the Senate to one sentence in the 
bill which was added by the committee when 
it reported the bill. I refer to the sentence 
which appears on page 8, lines 9 through 12, 
which refers to the accrued expenditure con- 
cept. I believe that in the interest of pass- 
ing legislation which will provide the Senate 
with appropriate staff facilities as well as 
passing legislation which would effect what 
I believe to be essential reforms in the 
method by which the budget is presented, 
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that this sentence should be deleted from 
the bill before us. 

I should like to discuss very briefly the 
reasons why I believe this provision in the 
pending bill should be stricken. I have 
been a strong proponent of the proposal ad- 
vanced by the Hoover Commission to state 
budget estimates on an annual accrued ex- 
penditure basis. Together with other Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle, I have worked 
in this and the last session of Congress to 
develop legislation which would give effect 
to this recommendation. Our work has not 
been without difficulty, particularly because 
to effect this reform we will have to over- 
come certain technical difficulties involving 
existing rules. Iam now confident, however, 
after extensive work on this bill with other 
Members, the staff of the Congress, and the 
executive branch that we have a bill which 
will fully implement Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations and which can be reported to 
the Senate very shortly. 

There are two principal reasons why S. 1585 
should be amended to eliminate the sen- 
tence to which I have referred above. The 
first is that it does not meet the objective 
of stating budget estimates on an accrued 
expenditure basis. I am fearful that many 
Senators who are cosponsors of S. 434, a bill 
which would accomplish this purpose, will 
think that the sentence contained on page 
8 of this bill would accomplish the same 
purposes as those of S. 434. I want to state 
as strongly as I can that I do not believe 
this to be true. In the first place, the same 
technical objections which were applicable 
to S. 434 are likewise pertinent to the pro- 
posal before us. In fact, I do not believe that 
under existing rules of the Senate it would 
be possible to give full effect to the provision 
relating to accrued expenditures as it stands 
in this bill, and therefore it would be an 
empty gesture for us to approach this legis- 
lation thinking that by so doing we would 
have changed the basis upon which budget 
expenditures should be stated. 

In the second place, I do not believe that 
it is desirable to place in a single piece of 
legislation what in effect are two striking 
departures from the method and procedures 
by which the Congress of the United States 
now considers the Federal budget. The idea 
of a Joint Committee on the Budget is a 
controversial one. So also is the proposal to 
state budget estimates on an annual accrued 
expenditure basis. They should be treated 
as separate issues on their individual merits. 
Combining them is likely to detract from 
both and perhaps to destroy the great bene- 
fits which I believe will flow from the enact- 
ment of each of these proposals. 

Consequently, I move to amend S. 1585 to 
delete the sentence on page 8, lines 9 through 
12, which reads as follows: “Upon request of 
the joint committee, any agency shall sub- 
mit to the Appropriations Committees of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
estimates for proposed appropriations on an 
annual accrued expenditure basis.” I 
strongly urge my colleagues in the Senate 
to vote to delete this sentence so that we 
may consider the question of placing budget 
estimates on an annual accrued expenditure 
on its merits alone. I believe that this cardi- 
nal recommendation of the second Hoover 
Commission deserves our most careful and 
thoughtful consideration and should be de- 
bated fully by this body. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] for the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. With the striking 
of this language, the bill is left with ex- 
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actly the same language as S. 1805, which 
passed at the last session of Congress. 

In view of the fact that 71 Senators 
have sponsored the bill, I deem it un- 
necessary to dwell at length upon its 
merits. Still, for the purpose of the rec- 
ord, I wish to point out what the measure 
seeks to do and, in some respects, what I 
regard as the urgent need for the bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide 
Congress with the internal reorganiza- 
tion which is necessary to enable Con- 
gress to meet its constitutional responsi- 
bilities in connection with the appropria- 
tion of funds required for the conduct of 
the Federal Government. 

We all know that the President has 
the responsibility of submitting the 
budget to Congress. That he does an- 
nually. But in the final accounting, it is 
the responsibility of Congress to deter- 
mine whether, when, and how the Fed- 
eral revenues, the moneys of the tax- 
payers—the citizens—shall be spent. We 
cannot shirk that responsibility. We ac- 
cede often to the recommendations of 
the executive branch of the Government 
and to the Bureau of the Budget. But 
the final responsibility rests upon Con- 
gress. 

The budget which the President has 
submitted this year is, I believe, higher 
than any other peacetime budget ever 
submitted to Congress. There is a con- 
siderable controversy raging about it. 
The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has used in the preparation of 
the budget all the facilities which Con- 
gress has provided, and apparently they 
are ample. 

There is no way to determine the 
number of persons who actually work 
upon the President’s budget. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget, which has more than 
500 employees, works on the budget the 
year around. Also, each department, 
agency, and division of the Government 
has a budget officer and a budget staff 
working on the Federal budget. 

But Congress, in undertaking to meet 
its responsibility, has less than 100 em- 
ployees in both Houses who work on the 
budget. They are largely housekeeping 
employees, who do the clerical and other 
work necessary to keep the records of 
the business transacted by the Commit- 
tees on Appropriations. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DR. CESAR 
ORTEGA, OF PERU 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The Chair desires 
to call the attention of Senators to the 
fact that we have the honor of having as 
a guest of the Senate this afternoon Dr. 
Cesar Ortega, of Peru. Dr. Ortega is not 
only a world authority on cancer, who 
has come to visit the National Cancer 
Institute at the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, but he is also both 
a member of the Camara Nacional de 
Diputados of Peru, which is the equiva- 
lent of our own House of Representa- 
tives, and he is chairman of the public 
health committee of that body. We are 
honored to have Dr. Ortega with us and 
hope that he will have a most pleasant 
and informative visit to our country. 

{Applause, Senators rising.] 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
BUDGET 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1585) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to 
provide for more effective evaluation of 
the fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
was pointing out the great volume of 
work, effort, and expense which is in- 
curred on the part of the executive 
branch of the Government to prepare 
the budget, and the lack of effort—I use 
that word in the sense of the lack of 
opportunity to make the effort under ex- 
isting conditions—on the part of the 
legislative branch to make the proper 
check and screening of the budget re- 

quests before Congress appropriates the 
money. 

The bill seems to accomplish the ob- 
jective by establishing a joint commit- 
tee on the budget, to be composed of 
Members of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Appropriations. Thé joint 
committee would assist Congress in ex- 
ercising adequate control over the ex- 
penditures of public funds by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Certainly each Committee on Appro- 
priations now could hire, if Congress 
would appropriate the money, whatever 
sized staff it might require for this pur- 
pose. What is sought to be done by es- 
tablishing a joint committee is to do for 
the Committees on Appropriations—the 
spending committees of Congress—what 
Congress did many years ago for the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Senate Committee on Finance, 
namely, the creation of one staff to do 
the research, investigation and other 
work for both committees. 

The plan has worked well. It has 
been of tremendous benefit to the two 
taxing committees of Congress to have 
a joint staff continuously working, 
searching, and doing what is necessary 
to inform the members of those com- 
mittees what the impact of a particular 
tax would be and where the loopholes 
would be, and in performing many other 
services for the two committees. 

If it is important, if it is, as it has 
been, advantageous, to have a joint staff 
to assist the two taxing committees of 
Congress, does it not stand to reason, 
and is not the proposal supported by 
logic, that the spending committees of 
Congress likewise should be equipped 
with experts, accountants, and others 
who can go into the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, examine the books, observe the 
staffs which are at work, and ascertain 
where waste may be and where savings 
can be made? 

We in Congress are helpless, There 
are 50 members of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and 23 members 
of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The time of these members is 
fully occupied. All we can do is to hear 
the representatives of the executive 
branch of the Government who come be- 
fore us to support the President’s 
budget. They may be correct; they may 
not be correct. But we have no sure way 
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to uphold or refute their testimony. 
Sometimes a Member of the House or a 
Senator may detect something and may 
raise a question about it. The commit- 
tee may eliminate a particular item or 
reduce it. But of the thousands of items 
which are contained in the budget, very 
few of them receive the scrutiny which 
they should receive before Congress 
votes to pay the expenses which such 
items represent. 

This simply means that today we are 
making the expenditures for our Gov- 
ernment largely on an ex parte basis. 
The committees hear the persons who 
are interested in getting the funds to 
spend, but we have no testimony to chal- 
lenge the requests. Weare not prepared 
to get the testimony or facts which might 
refute the testimony given by the repre- 
sentatives of the executive branch. 
Neither are we prepared to check upon 
the accuracy of the requests or the neces- 
sity for them. 

We talk about eliminating wasteful ex- 
penditures. We will never eliminate 
them until we have taken the steps nec- 
essary to provide ourselves with the tools 
with which the budget can be reduced. 
It may be that the budget can be cut. 
Requests are coming from everywhere to 
cut the budget. The people of the coun- 
try are greatly concerned about the size 
of the budget. I think every Member of 
Congress, likewise, is concerned about 
the size of the budget. The President of 
the United States and the entire execu- 
tive branch of the Government are con- 
cerned about it. Everyone is concerned 
about it. 

But what are we going to do about it? 
There will be proposals to lop off so 
much; to make a 10 percent, across-the- 
board cut on every item. There is noth- 
ing judicious in such action. When we 
do that, we cut only 10 percent of the 
waste and extravagance. We also pe- 
nalize that which is justified and needed, 
so that is not the practical way in which 
to reduce the budget. Cutting the 
budget in meat-ax fashion may be better 
than doing nothing at all, but certainly 
it is a poor substitute for what Congress 
can do, and should do, if it were fully 
informed. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
am not a cosponsor of the pending bill, 
although I am in accord with its general 
objectives. 

The senior Senator from Arkansas has 
rendered many valuable years of service 
as a member of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. He has consistently 
supported greater economy and greater 
efficiency in the operations of the Fed- 
eral Government. Today he has made 
a persuasive appeal for a larger profes- 
sional staff to study the President’s 
budget and to point out areas where 
Savings can be effected. 

However, does not the Senator from 
Arkansas also recognize that the House 
Appropriations Committee has an ex- 
tensive staff busily engaged throughout 
the year—although not nearly so large 
as the personnel of the various bureaus 
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or divisions within the Bureau of the 
Budget? Furthermore, the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, of which the 
Senator from Arkansas is a member, and 
of which he has been a member for many 
years, has—as the Senator from Arkan- 
sas knows—a staff of 1 clerk, and in 
some instances 2 clerks, assigned to each 
of the 10 separate subcommittees, under 
the plan by which the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee functions. That 
clerk studies the proposed budget of the 
agency whose appropriations his sub- 
committee is handling; and it has been 
my experience that the clerks are very 
adept and very successful in revealing 
instances where requested appropriations 
are not essential to the functioning of 
the Federal Government. 

Therefore, I should like to ask this 
question: Why is it necessary to expand 
the staff or to create another one? The 
Senator from Arkansas knows as well 
as I do that the members of our com- 
mittee generally have an adequate sup- 
ply of information in regard to any spe- 
cific appropriation bill, whether it be 
the appropriation bill for foreign aid 
or some other appropriation bill. We 
could have the entire Capitol filled with 
statistical information compiled by a 
staff such as the one which would be 
established under the terms of the pend- 
ing measure; but what could be accom- 
plished, unless the members of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee and the 
other Members of this body finally de- 
termined that reductions should be made 
in the budgets proposed for the various 
agencies of the Government? Staff 
members can submit any recommenda- 
tions or findings they may desire; but 
the final responsibility rests upon the 
Members of this body, and we cannot 
evade that responsibility. 

After serving 4 years on the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and almost 7 
years on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, it is my judgment that al- 
though—because of our multitude of 
duties and because of the fact that we 
serve on numerous committees—we can- 
not know exactly the intricate and com- 
plex parts of the proposed budgets, yet 
if it is determined that a reduction 
should be made, it can be accom- 
plished simply by making cuts in the re- 
quested appropriations, rather than by 
having a large staff prepare reports, 
which probably never would be read by 
the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, inasmuch as it is not likely they 
would have the time to do so. In the 
future they probably would not have any 
more time in which to study the infor- 
mation to be provided by the staff pro- 
posed to be created under the terms of 
the pending bill, than the amount of 
time the Members of the Senate have 
had in which to make such studies in the 
past. For instance, I know that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, who has been hold- 
ing extensive hearings in the Caucus 
Room, finds it difficult to attend other 
hearings—including important meetings 
of the Appropriations Committee. 
Wherein will the Senator from Arkansas 
find that his duties have been simplified 
by virtue of the provisions of this meas- 
ure, if it is enacted? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to answer the questions the 
Senator from Idaho has asked. 

Most of the detail work of the Con- 
gress is done by the staffs. A committee 
without a staff could hardly function. 
The Members of this body do not have 
time to do the research work and the 
detail work that is necessary in order to 
obtain the information which must be 
had if the individual Members are to be 
properly informed. 

I have served on the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee for, I believe, 8 
years; and I do not recall a single in- 
stance of one of the housekeeping clerks 
of the Appropriations Committee taking 
the witness stand and saying, “I have 
looked into this request; I know what is 
happening in this agency; and therefore 
I say to you that the requested appro- 
priation should not be allowed.” 

I do not say that we are bound to ac- 
cept the reports of the staff members; 
but I say that such reports would give 
us an insight and an opportunity to 
ask the proper questions and to conduct 
proper cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses who appear at the hearings, and 
who say that their agencies need certain 
appropriations. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not a fact that the 
very heavy and onerous burdens and re- 
sponsibilities to which the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho has referred make 
it not only necessary but apparent to all 
that the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee does need a staff which will ex- 
amine into the validity of, and the jus- 
tification for, the appropriation requests 
which are sent to the committee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. 
What I am trying to prevent is two very 
large staffs. Why is there a need for 
two? Every bit of information which 
will be gathered by the proposed inves- 
tigating committee, so to speak, of the 
Appropriations Committee, is needed and 
required by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations and also by the House 
Committee on Appropriations. So why 
should there be two staffs? If the staff 
of a joint committee can serve properly 
both taxing committees, why cannot a 
Similar staff serve properly both spend- 
ing or Appropriations Committees? 

Instead of having a duplication of ex- 
pense, we would have greater unity, and 
there would not be so many conflicting 
provisions which would have to go to 
conference, as is the case today. Fur- 
thermore, both committees then would 
act on the basis of the same information. 
In that way, many of the conflicts which 
arise today would be eliminated. 

Mr. President, let us be practical about 
the matter. We know what happens. I 
am not criticizing the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but in the case of requested 
appropriations, often the House hurries 
through and takes a chance, in connec- 
tion with the making of a cut in a re- 
ee appropriation. Then what hap- 
pens 
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The witnesses for the affected agency 
rush before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and present to it evidence 
which they offer in an attempt to per- 
suade the Senate committee to vote to 
recommend that the Senate restore the 
cuts which have been voted by the House 
of Representatives. The members of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee have 
no means of refuting those presenta- 
tions; and continually the result is that 
the Senate finds it necessary to vote to 
increase the appropriations previously 
reduced by the House of Representatives. 
Then the contested items have to be sent 
to conference. 

I do not say that the two committees 
should sit together. But I say that by 
means of the approach now proposed, 
there will be brought before both com- 
mittees identical information on the 
basis of which they can exercise their 
respective judgments. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, again 
I wish to commend the Senator from 
Arkansas for his excellent work on the 
pending bill and on the subject involved. 
His work on this subject, both in past 
years and this year, has been most val- 
uable. I desire to thank him again for 
making to the Senate a very forceful 
presentation of what amounts to more 
than a need; in my humble judgment 
it is a demand of the times. 

I have had the honor of serving for a 
few years on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee; and I have been driven to the 
conclusion that the only way by which 
we can possibly perform our primary 
function of legislating funds from the 
Federal Treasury into the respective de- 
partments and agencies is for us to have 
more or less the equivalent of a leg- 
islative bureau of the budget—in other 
words, a budget bureau of our own. 

Let me say that the Senator from 
Arkansas is a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee’s Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense. Let me point out that, in addi- 
tion to his already very onerous and 
far-reaching responsibilities as chair- 
man of another committee, within a 
few days he will have to pass on a bill 
calling for the appropriation of approxi- 
mately $34 billion; and he will have to 
take final action in that subcommittee 
within a few weeks’ time. It will not 
be possible for him to attend anywhere 
near all the hearings; that will be a 
physical impossibility. However, even if 
he were able to attend all of them and 
if he were present for every minute of 
every hearing, at the time when the 
hearings were concluded he would find 
that they were composed entirely of the 
testimony of witnesses for only one side 
of the case; in other words, witnesses 
in an ex parte hearing, as we lawyers 
say—such a hearing as one in which 
a judge might say, “I will hear all the 
evidence for one side, and then I will 
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close the case, and will reach my deci- 
sion.” 

Let me point out further that to as- 
sist the Senator from Arkansas in ar- 
riving at the proper decisions in the case 
of all the items included in that $34 
billion appropriation bill, he will have 
the assistance of only one clerk. That 
clerk will be an expert, and will render 
very valuable service; but the bill will 
contain literally thousands of lines of 
items on which he could not possibly 
have evidence. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi know of a single mem- 
ber of the present staff of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee who has 
checked into a single item of the bill, 
by going to the department concerned 
and checking the records or obtaining 
the other information necessary to be 
had in order to inform the Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. Ido not have personal 
knowledge of any one of them. Perhaps 
3 or 4 or 5 items may have been changed, 
but not more than that. If I may il- 
lustratg, we have now, before the Armed 
Services Subcommittee of which I am a 
member, a request to spend money which 
has already been appropriated for cer- 
tain land. In one place on Long Island 
$15 million is involved. What chance 
have we to have personal knowledge of 
what is involved? Can Senators go and 
look at the land? There is another re- 
quest involving twenty-odd-million dol- 
lars in Honolulu. There is no one rep- 
resenting the legislative branch to look 
into that matter. Still it is our respon- 
sibility. 

I commend the Senator from Arkansas 
highly for what he has said. He knows 
the subject. I hope the bili will pass by 
an impressive majority, for its enact- 
ment is necessary in order to enable Con- 
gress to meet the demands made on it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. He is today one of the ablest 
and most courageous leaders of this 
country. His penetrating mind and 
clear perception of this problem is most 
helpful to all Senators, and I am sure 
if this piece of proposed legislation is 
enacted, it will result in the saving of 
millions upon millions of dollars. 

I am heartily in favor of such legisla- 
tion, and wish to say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that he is rendering the 
Nation a magnificent service in sponsor- 
ing this measure in the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho had no intention of implying the 
Senator from Arkansas has not rendered 
valuable service, not only in this instance, 
but in all his senatorial duties. 

The Senator from Idaho was impressed 
by what his colleague from Mississippi 
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(Mr. STENNIS] said about the legislative 
Committee on Armed Services being re- 
sponsible for scrutinizing legislation 
dealing with defense operations. The 
bill would not in any way relieve the re- 
sponsibilities of that legislative commit- 
tee. Certainly, if all the legislative com- 
mittees of the Senate cannot perform 
their duties in a diligent, successful man- 
ner, and report on legislation pending 
before the Senate and make recom- 
mendations which subsequently come 
before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, then even if we had 5,000 addi- 
tional staffs, little could be accomplished. 

The Senator from Arkansas is trying 
to emphasize that since Senators indi- 
vidually have more than a dozen com- 
mittees and subcommittees on which to 
serve, it is difficult, of course, to know 
what is going on and to be intimately ac- 
quainted with all the details of appro- 
priation bills. But the Senator from 
Idaho is pointing out that notwithstand- 
ing any recommendations which are 
finally made by any of the committee 
Staffs, the determination must be made 
by the Senator himself. Certainly, the 
clerk of a committee has available in- 
formation to determine whether or not 
a certain agency or bureau should have 
$1 million or $500,000 for a specific oper- 
ation within the purview of that agency. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is where my 
friend from Idaho and I wholly disagree. 
I do not think the clerk of a committee 
can know very much about it unless he 
himself undertakes to investigate what 
is involved. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. In the years the 


Senator from Idaho has served on the 


committee, whenever he has wanted any 
specific information he has instructed 
his staff not to call any of the executive 
agencies to get an answer to a simple 
question on a budget matter. However, a 
Senator can call on the clerk of a sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee involved. While the clerk may not 
have the information available within a 
minute, he will have it within an hour, 
or sometimes within a half hour. He will 
procure the information, because he has 
available the justifications and volumi- 
nous statistics and details dealing with 
the subject. The clerk has become an 
expert on the budget and knows where 
to find the information desired. Ob- 
viously, he cannot determine whether an 
increase is necessary. 

I will agree with the Senator from 
Arkansas that a member of the staff can- 
not analyze all the additional requests 
which are made. It devolves upon a 
Senator who is a member of the com- 
mittee to determine whether the de- 
partment of Government involved should 
have more or less money to carry on its 
functions, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with the 
Senator that the final responsibility is 
on the Member of Congress. I am trying 
to help him carry out that responsibility 
a little better. A Senator can call the 
clerk and ask him for the justification 
for the request. The clerk will get the 
justification the executive branch of the 
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Government has presented, that is all. 
What I am talking about is getting a little 
information on the other side of the 
question. In my judgment, this is the 
way to go about doing it. 

Mr. President, I do not want to prolong 
this discussion. I simply wish to state 
the conclusion I have reached. I have 
thought about and worked on this pro- 
posed legislation for a number of years. 
The urgency for it has increased year by 
year. There is now a controversy be- 
tween the legislative branch and the 
executive branch about reducing the 
stupendous budget which is proposed for 
this year. The enactment of the bill will 
not affect this year’s appropriations by 
Congress. It comes too late. I am 
thinking about next year, and the next 
year. 

Where are we today? It is said that 
Congress cannot find out where the budg- 
et can be reduced. The House sent a 
resolution to the President asking him 
where the budget could be cut. The 
President replied that the House should 
go ahead and reduce it. As a member of 
the Senate and of the Appropriations 
Committee, where am 1? Am informed 
so that I can say this item or that item 
can be reduced? No. I may have some 
suspicion, but how can I be sure? A 
representative of a department comes 
before Congress and wants to obtain an 
appropriation of money. I do not dis- 
credit him. But if I come to the Con- 
gress with a bill I have introduced and 
have worked on and which I am con- 
vinced is a proper bill to pass, I can urge 
its passage, but that does not mean an- 
other Senator should accept it without 
studying or weighing it. I may have 
come to the wrong conclusion. 

Mr. President, often, in my judgment, 
the executive branch of the Government 
and its agencies reach the wrong conclu- 
sion about the amount of money that is 
actually essential—not what may be de- 
sired, but what is actually essential for 
a particular function. It is not the re- 
sponsibility of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, as a legislative committee, to 
spend the money. It authorizes expen- 
ditures, but the Armed Services Commit- 
tee has no final responsibility as to how 
much money is appropriated to meet the 
authorization. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks a series of 
three articles written by E. F, Tompkins 
in the March 28, March 29, and April 2, 
1957, issues of the New York Journal- 
American. They are very potent articles 
on the pending legislation. 

There being no objection, the articles 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
[From the New York Journal-American of 
March 28, 1957] 
BUDGET MAKING) THe Hoover FORMULA 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 
(First of three articles) 

On March 21, an Appropriations Sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives 
unanimously rejected the most important 
recommendation made by the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

The proposal was to reduce Federal ex- 
penditures permanently by approximately 
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$4 billion a year. This would be accom- 
plished (1) by limiting expenditures in any 
fiscal year to the amounts specifically appro- 
priated by Congress for that period; and (2) 
by limiting the appropriations to the exact 
sums intended to be spent during that year. 

At present, Federal agencies may retain 
and disburse, without Congressional review, 
any unexpended balances left over from pre- 
vious appropriations. Hence total expendi- 
tures in a fiscal year may be twice as much 
as Congress has approved. 

The Hoover reform, applying sound ac- 
countancy to Federal finance, would require 
the Budget Bureau to present its estimates 
to Congress on an annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis, and would require Congress to 
appropriate accordingly. The fiscal laxity of 
billions of loose dollars would automatically 
cease. 

The current evil is enormous. The $71,- 
800,000,000 budget for fiscal year 1958 in- 
cludes $24,200,000,000 in unexpended bal- 
ances—expenditures over which Congress has 
lost control. In some fiscal years, unex- 
pended balances—money available for ex- 
penditure without appropriation—have 
equaled or exceeded total appropriations. 

The House Subcommittee rejected the 
Hoover plan on the alleged grounds that it 
would increase, rather than decrease, Federal 
spending—an opinion with which the Hoover 
Commission and United States Comptroller 
General disagree. 

Neither is the House subcommittee’s ver- 
dict accepted by the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations. On March 18, the 
chairman of that committee, Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, submitted 
a report recommending the enactment of 
Senate bill 1585. 

This bill would establish a Joint Committee 
on the Budget, composed of members of the 
Senate and House Appropriations Committee, 
to assist the Congress in exercising ade- 
quate control over the expenditures of pub- 
lic funds by the executive branch. 

“Its provisions,” the McClellan report says, 
“are broad enough to fully effectuate all of 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission * * * with the further advantage 
of retaining complete legislative control over 
all appropriations.” 

The McClellan report records that similar 
or identical bills have been passed by the 
Senate in the past three Congresses and have 
died without a vote in the lower House. 

The 1958 budget proves again the need for 
adequate machinery to examine carefully 
every item of expenditure, so that appro- 
priations may be limited to only as much 
and no more than is actually required. 

Again, the initiative is in the Senate—not 
in the House Appropriations Committee, the 
traditional watchdog of the Treasury. 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
March 29, 1957] 


BUDGET MAKING: THE NEED FOR TEAMWORK 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 
(Second of three articles) 


Senate bill 1585, as approved by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, would 
effect two reforms in Federal finances. 

The bill would set up a joint committee 
of Congress to coordinate expenditures and 
appropriations, The legislative branch of 
the Government would thus acquire equal 
standing with the executive branch in the 
serious business of budget making. And, by 
sheer consequence, the arrangement would 
carry out the Hoover Commission’s recom- 
mendation to establish Congressional control 
over hoarded funds. 

The Senate report on the bill sets forth 
the tremendous disadvantage under which 
Congress at present labors. 

“Requests for funds,” the report says, “are 
made by the executive branch, and witnesses 
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who appear * * in support of these re- 
quested appropriations represent exclusively 
the point of view of that branch of the 
Government... 

“Testimony from the public is rarely, if 
ever, received.” 

In the existing situation Congress lacks 
the facilities to give the necessary attention 
to each budget item. Just recently a dra- 
matic example of this disability was pre- 
sented. The McClellan committee says: 

“The action taken on March 12, 1957, by 
the House of Representatives in adopting 
a resolution requesting the President to in- 
dicate the places and amounts in his budget 
where he thinks substantial reductions may 
best be made is a clear indication that the 
Congress does not have adequate informa- 
tion upon which to act in carrying out its 
constitutional responsibilities for maintain- 
ing adequate controls over Government ex- 
penditures.” 

Reasserting that Congress cannot now ob- 
tain the information required to pass accu- 
rate judgment on executive budget requests, 
the committee further alleges: 

“Because the Congress is not adequately 
equipped to carry out its fiscal responsibility, 
many millions of dollars have been appro- 
priated in excess of the actual requirements 
of the Federal Government.“ 

In brief, bad budget making is among the 
causes of the huge national debt which in 
fiscal 1958 will cost $38 billion in interest 
charges. 

The remedy proposed—a Congressional 
joint committee on the budget—will give 
Congress the permanent services of expert 
staff facilities and technical information— 
in sum, the same kind of service as the 
Bureau of the Budget now provides for the 
executive branch. 

Under such a plan, proposed expenditures 
would be scrutinized by the branch of the 
Government that has to provide the money, 
as well as by the branch that does the 
spending. 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
April 2, 1957] 


BUDGET MAKING: CONTROL OF THE PURSE 
(By E. F. Tompkins) 
(Last of a series) 


A majority in Congress concedes that the 
pending $71,800,000,000 budget needs to be 
drastically trimmed. The difficulty in effect- 
ing substantial reductions is due to the de- 
fective method of budget making. 

This point is emphasized repeatedly in 
the report of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, recommending the es- 
tablishment of a Joint Committee on the 
Budget to “ride herd” on expenditures by 
the executive branch and to guide the legis- 
lative in approving appropriations, The 
McClellan committee says: 

“The ever-increasing cost of operating the 
Federal Government, with annual budgets 
now exceeding $70 billion, and continued 
annual deficits that pyramid the already as- 
tronomical national debt, dictates the com- 
pelling necessity of reducing the cost of 
Government, where it is prudent to do so, in 
order to restore sound fiscal policies.” 

The reference to prudent economy epito- 
mizes the Congressional problem. 

The executive branch controls the Bureau 
of the Budget, which both prepares and ad- 
vocates the expenditure program. But there 
is no corresponding agency to examine the 
requests critically. Consequently, the Ap- 
propriations Committees of Congress lack 
the means to determine if a proposed ex- 
penditure is wholly justifiable, or if a sug- 
gested economy is prudent. Senate bill 
1585 has been devised in the Government 
Operations Committee to fill the glaring gap. 
In the committee's language: 

“Confronted with imposing and increasing 
threats to the national economy because of 
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ever-mounting spending pressures, both 
from internal sources and from abroad, it is 
essential that the Congress delay no longer 
in meeting this issue head on * * * 

“This proposed legislation * * * consti- 
tutes a positive approach to the elimination 
of extravagance, waste, and needless or ex- 
cessive appropriations.” 

The Joint Committee on the Budget would 
have specific duties: 

(a) “To inform itself of all aspects of the 
annual budget of the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment”; 

(b) “To examine all expenditure reports” 
and “to investigate all details” of Federal 
expenditures; and 

(c) To provide the Appropriations Com- 
mittees with “detailed information concern- 
ing each item in the budget and the justifi- 
cations therefor," 

The Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees would deal with each appropri- 
ation bill separately, utilizing data from 
both the Budget Bureau and the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Budget. 

Senate bill 1585 would bring under annual 
review all “long-term construction pro- 
grams” and all “grant-in-aid programs,” dis- 
closing the annual costs over a 10-year 
period. 

This would end the multi-million-dollar 
vice of cumulative “unmexpended balances.” 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak briefly on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont may proceed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment the sponsors of the pending 
bill for their efforts to bring the fiscal af- 
fairs of government under control. 

However, I doubt the efficacy of at- 
tacking this problem through the estab- 
lishment of another Congressional com- 
mittee. 

The problem is very real. 
recognized this fact for years. 
ing appropriations we are never sure 
we are providing the right amount, and 
we are never sure that such appropria- 
tions will be expended precisely in the 
manner intended by the Congress. 

We have tried ineffectively for years to 
determine the proper amounts which 
should be appropriated for governmental 
functions and to see that such amounts 
are properly expended. 

The Bureau of the Budget is request- 
ing this year an appropriation of $4,400,- 
000 and plans to employ 462 persons. 

This agency in the Office of the Presi- 
dent was set up to review the budget re- 
quests of all governmental agencies, to 
properly amend such requests and sub- 
mit such revision to the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget has not 
succeeded in controlling governmental 
expenditures to the extent that we had 
hoped for it. 

After the Budget Bureau has sub- 
mitted its recommendations to the Con- 
gress, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee reviews these recommendations, 

As of January 1, 1957, the House Ap- 
propriations Committee had been al- 
located $435,000 for this purpose. 

Since January 1, there has been an 
additional appropriation of $500,000; 
making a total amount of $935,000 avail- 
able for the use of this committee, 

After the House has acted upon the 
appropriation bills, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee considers them. 


We have 
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The Legislative Appropriations Act of 
1957 authorized $400,000 for the use of 
this Senate committee. 

So, the budget requests are subject to 
scrutiny not only by the Bureau of the 
Budget, but by the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees as well. 

At this point, I wish to say that these 
two Appropriations Committees of the 
Congress have done their work as well as 
is humanly possible under the circum- 
stances. 

They are among the hardest working 
committees of the Congress. 

After appropriations to the various 
agencies of the Government have been 
made, we have further safeguards which 
are intended to insure the careful 
spending of the money appropriated. 

The General Accounting Office is an 
arm of the Congress. 

It has requested appropriations of 
$37,800,000 for fiscal year 1958. With 
this money, it intends to employ 5,811 
persons, 

The General Accounting Office has 
done heroic work in undertaking to in- 
sure the proper expenditure of moneys 
appropriated. 

To the best of my knowledge, it has 
cooperated fully with the Congress. 

Moreover, as additional safeguards, 
we have the Government Operations 
Committees of the House and Senate; 
whose functions are to continually re- 
view the manner in which the executive 
agencies conduct their affairs and spend 
their appropriations. 

The House Government Operations 
Committee, as of January 3, had 70 em- 
ployees and an appropriation of 
$575,000. 

I do not have the record as pertains 
to the Senate Government Operations 
Committee, but, nevertheless, the num- 
ber of employees and the amount of the 
appropriation is very substantial. 

So, Mr, President, we have the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the General Ac- 
counting Office and four committees of 
the Congress undertaking to control 
the fiscal affairs of Government. These 
instruments are well financed and well 
staffed, yet we are going from bad to 
worse each year. 

I am prompted to ask, Mr. President, 
whether it would not be more to the 
point to aim at the cause of our fiscal 
trouble rather than to establish an- 
other committee to deal with the effects. 

The bill before us represents a worthy 
effort and I have no objection to its en- 
actment. It might give Congress a slight 
additional degree of control over the 
financial affairs of Government. 

What is the real reason that neither 
the Congress nor the executive branch 
of Government is able to control either 
the makeup of the budget or the ex- 
penditure of appropriations? 

The plain fact of the matter is, Mr. 
President, that, to a large degree, the 
electorate and the Congress and the 
White House have lost control over Gov- 
ernment, 

During the past 25 years, we have 
little by little been whittling away the 
power of the public and the Congress, 
We have been delegating powers to 
agencies of Government which cannot 
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be fully controlled or directed either by 
the party in power or by the Congress. 

During this period, there has grown 
up a career government to which 
authority originally exercised by the 
party in power and the Congress has 
been delegated. 

There is now no effective direct line 
of authority from the President down 
through the various levels of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? i 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. That is a rather astound- 
ing statement. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is an astounding 
situation, if the Senator is asking my 
opinion. . 

Mr. GORE. If it is correctly described, 
I should certainly agree that it is an 
astounding situation. It seems to the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, how- 
ever, that there has been no change in 
the Constitution, that the President of 
the United States is still the Chief 
Executive authority, and that there is no 
justification for a lack of lines of au- 
thority and a lack of Executive direction 
and responsibility. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is a constitutional 
line of authority still in existence. The 
Senator will remember I mentioned an 
effective direct line of authority. That 
began to be whittled away some years 
ago when former Congresses, not wishing 
to take issue with the Chief Executive 
at that time, began to delegate authority 
to lower levels of Government, and the 
Chief Executive began to be bypassed. 
That is why I say there is now no effec- 
tive direct line of authority from the 
President down through the various 
levels of Government. 

I mention an effective direct line. I 
do not say there is no constitutional line 
of authority, because there is one, but 
it is not effective. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to remind 
the distinguished Senator that his words 
sound very much like those in a speech 
I made before the election last fall. I 
wish the Senator had joined me then in 
advising the people. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish the Senator from 
Tennessee had invited me to, but he did 
not, and therefore my remarks are some- 
what delayed. 

There is little effective control over 
personnel, over budgetmaking, or ex- 
penditures. 

No private industry could last 6 
months trying to operate in the manner 
in which our $70-billion-a-year Federal 
Government is required to function. 

Twice during recent years, Congress 
has futilely attempted to remedy this 
condition through the establishment of 
the two Hoover Commissions. 

The findings of these two Commissions 
are as valid today as they were when 
the reports were submitted to the Con- 
gress, 

Many of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission have been put into 
effect legislatively or administratively, 
but the glaring weakness, the potentially 
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fatal malady of our Government, still 
remains. 

The first Hoover Commission report 
had this to say: 

The line of command and supervision from 
the President down through his department 
heads to every employee, and the line of re- 
sponsibility from each employee of the ex- 
ecutive branch up to the President, has 
been weakened, or actually broken, in many 
places and in many ways. 

That line of responsibility still exists in 
constitutional theory, but it has been worn 
away by administrative practices, by politi- 
cal pressures, and by detailed statutory pro- 
visions. Statutory powers often have been 
vested in subordinate officers in such a way 
as to deny authority to the President or a 
department head. 


Mr. President, that same vital line of 
authority from the President down 
through the departments to every em- 
ployee is weaker today than it was when 
the Hoover Commission made its report 
in 1949. 

We are still groping ineffectively to re- 
store and maintain a system under which 
the democratic form of government may 
be successfully operated and perpetu- 
ated. 

Unless we find a formula for reestab- 
lishing a line of authority in the execu- 
tive branch of Government and have the 
courage to effect it, public business will 
get so out of hand that the people of 
the United States will no longer have 
much to say about it. : 

The enormous size to which Govern- 
ment has grown has, to a certain extent, 
necessitated the delegation of much au- 
thority, previously exercised by the Con- 
gress and the Chief Executive. 

However, we must remember that it 
was the Congress which authorized this 
expansion of Government, which, in 
turn, has bred further expansion. 

Congress must accept much of the re- 
sponsibility for a Federal Government 
which has now outgrown adequate con- 
trols over it. 

Iam not undertaking to criticize Fed- 
eral employees. Most of them are above 
the average in intellect, ability, and 
training for the job. Most of them are 
conscientious and loyal public servants. 

We cannot point to any one of them 
or any group of them and say, “Here are 
the ones responsible for our fiscal trou- 
bles of today.” It is not Federal em- 
ployees—but the system under which 
they work that merits public concern. 

There are some good things about a 
career government. If properly con- 
trolled and operated, it can take a tre- 
mendous load off the overburdened Chief 
Executive's office. It can insure a con- 
tinuity of the normal functions of Gov- 
ernment whenever the administration 
changes, thereby setting up a roadblock 
against recession or business declines 
which used to plague us in election years. 

A career government, however, has 
very definite disadvantages. It makes 
control of Government by the electorate 
difficult. No matter what the people say 
at election time or what programs the 
Congress may decide upon, such deci- 
sions can only be carried out with the 
wholehearted cooperation of govern- 
mental agencies. 

It is the people in the career governs 
ment today who make policy, prepare 
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the budget and control nearly all ap- 
pointments. The President and Cabi- 
net members may have their ideas as to 
what policy should be, but without the 
full cooperation of career employees, 
they can neither sell nor implement that 
policy. 

The Bureau of the Budget does not 
prepare the budget for the Congress. 
It simply reviews it and attempts to re- 
vise it. The preparation of the budget 
begins at the lower levels of Govern- 
ment. As it works upward, toward the 
head of the department and eventually 
the Budget Bureau and the Congress, it 
passed through various levels of Gov- 
ernment. At some of these levels it 
must be reviewed by certain officials 
whose own jobs and salaries depend 
upon the number of people employed 
under them and the amount of appro- 
priations to their departments. 

Very few departmental requests for 
money which reach the Congress are 
submitted strictly on a basis of need. 
Budget building has become a game, 
pitting the wits of Government agencies 
against the wits of the Congress. Con- 
gress, however, has delegated to the 
agencies the authority to write the rules 
of the game. 

In the matter of appointments to Gov- 
ernment jobs, patronage has virtually 
disappeared. When President Eisen- 
hower took office, half the employees of 
Government were patronage appointees 
blanketed into status. During the past 
4 years, civil service has become so ex- 
alted, that bureaucratic patronage has 
now almost completely supplanted polit- 
ical patronage. Political patronage was 
undoubtedly carried too far, but bureau- 
cratic patronage can have effects fully as 
devastating in the long run. This situa- 
tion tends to establish a closed corpora- 
tion for Government employment, ad- 
mitting to membership only those accept- 
able to the present membership. 

Unquestionably, a Federal employee is 
entitled to job security, retirement se- 
curity, and grade security, but it should 
not be possible for him to disregard the 
intent of the Congress or the electorate. 
Officials of agencies should not have the 
power to defy the Chief Executive or to 
use their positions to propagandize or 
exert pressure on either the public or the 
Congress. 

As I have said on previous occasions, 
the party in power should have enough 
appointive authority to guarantee full 
cooperation at the operating levels of 
Government. 

There are plenty of examples, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to show that Congress has lost 
much of the power of the purse and that 
the Chief Executive has to a large degree 
lost much authority over Federal em- 
ployees for whose operations he is held 
responsible. Until we correct these con- 
ditions—and Congress has the power to 
do it—it does not make much sense to 
talk about reduced budgets and mate- 
rially lowered taxes. 


ANNIVERSARY OF SIGNING OF 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
know that all Senators are continually 
concerned, as I am, with the really big 
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problem which is in the background of 
all that we do as a nation—the problem 
of preserving the peace. 

Almost unnoticed this past week, we 
observed the anniversary of one of the 
most significant efforts of free men to 
unite in their own mutual defense. 

On April 4, 1949, the North Atlantic 
Treaty was signed in Washington. 

In signing the treaty these nations of 
the Atlantic community pledged that 
each would fight if necessary to preserve 
the security of all. 

It is fitting that these nations should 
have made this pledge for they all have 
something in common. They are all, 
in one form or another, democracies. 
They all have a belief in the inherent 
dignity and freedom of man. They all 
worship God. 

They have a common purpose and de- 
sire to protect these good things of life 
from the encroachment of communism, 
which would destroy them. 

Both advances and retreats have been 
made in the worldwide struggle against 
communism in the 8 years since April 
4, 1949. We have fought the Korean 
war. We have managed to retain an 
unsteady peace in the Far East. We 
have survived a crisis which almost 
fatally split the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization itself. This was the Mid- 
die East crisis of last fall, when Britain 
and France joined with Israel in driving 
to the Suez and we found ourselves sid- 
ing with the Soviet in condemning them. 

As Senators know, I have long thought 
that there should be a better method of 
arriving at decisions and of setting com- 
mon policy among our nations than that 
which we now have. This is not merely 
an idle preoccupation. The Suez crisis, 
I think, proves the necessity for better 
communications and decision making. 
Otherwise, we would not have reached 
the point where two of our closest allies 
and best friends embarked upon such a 
course of action without our even know- 
ing about it, and where world war III 
loomed ominously on the horizon. 

On this anniversary of NATO, a bi- 
partisan group of my colleagues joined 
with me in writing Secretary Dulles a 
letter. Wesaid in part: 

Surely the time has come when represent- 
atives of the peoples of these nations should 
convene to consider means of strengthening 
the political, military, and economic ties 
which already exist among them. Therefore, 
we ask you, Mr. Secretary, to give the prompt- 
est consideration to the proposal that the 
United States should invite other NATO 
members to join with us in sending repre- 
sentatives of their peoples to such a meet- 
ing, in the hope that from it would come that 
unity of the Atlantic community without 
which democracy itself may not long survive, 


In addition to myself, the letter was 
signed by Senators Murray, NEUBERGER, 
FLANDERS, MORSE, and CLARK, 

We hope that progress will be made be- 
fore we face another crisis, from which 
we may not emerge unscathed. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] has asked that a 
statement which he has had prepared in 
connection with the anniversary of 
NATO be printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing my statement. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that be done, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY 


I am in hearty accord with what my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Tennessee, Senator 
KEFAUVER, has said regarding the inadequacy 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
I agree with him too that there is a need for 
exploration, by citizens of the Atlantic de- 
mocracies, of the idea of forming an Atlantic 
federal union, which would help unite the 
allies. 

In previous years I have cosponsored, along 
with many of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle, a resolution which would provide 
for such an exploratory convention. 

I regret that the President and his Secre- 
tary of State seem cool toward this chal- 
lenging idea of citizen. democracy. I hope 
that they will reconsider their position, so 
that the people of the democracies may 
fashion, if they can, a strong and lasting 
union of the free. 


ALARMING INCREASE IN RATE OF 
BANKRUPTCIES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I in- 
vite my colleagues’ attention to a United 
Press story which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s newspapers, calling attention to a 
forecast that bankruptcies have surged 
to a new peak this year that will surpass 
the depression high set in 1932. 

The story quotes Mr. Edwin L. Covey, 
chief of the Federal courts bankruptcy 
division, in saying that his “present esti- 
mate” is that the number of cases filed 
during the 12 months ending next June 
30 will reach a record high of 72,000. 
This is almost 2,000 more than the pres- 
ent alltime high record of 70,049 for the 
year ending June 20, 1932. 

For some time some of us have been 
expressing concern about the condition 
of small business and the alarming trend 
toward monopoly. I think this report 
should give all of us renewed concern. It 
is reason enough, I believe, to reconsider 
our action of last week, and give some 
tax relief to struggling small business in 
the form of a graduated plan. It is also 
good reason for the Senate and House to 
act this year on a bill, S. 11, the “equal- 
ity of opportunity” bill, on which I have 
been conducting hearings in the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Monopoly 
and Antitrust Legislation. 

This bill would plug a loophole in the 
Robinson-Patman Act, through which 
big firms have been getting by with price 
discrimination and driving their smaller 
competitors out of business. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to compliment the 
able Senator upon his concise and 
thoughtful remarks with respect to 
NATO. This organized and concerted 
effort of the communities of the North 
Atlantic must succeed. If it fails, the 
effort for peace will have failed, and per- 
haps the balance will have been turned 
unfavorably between the free and the 
Communist world. 

I wish also to compliment my distin- 
guished colleague for calling the atten- 
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tion of the Senate to the alarming rate 
of bankruptcies, and to suggest to the 
Senator that there is another alarming 
figure which is a concomitant of the one 
he has given; it is the failure of small 
business concerns. In the first months 
of 1957 the rate of business failures is 
much higher than it has been at any 
other time since the early 1930's. In 
fact, the rate during the first 2 months of 
1957 is more than 50 per 10,000 business 
establishments. That is to be compared 
with failures of 29 per 10,000 business 
establishments in 1952. The rate has 
steadily gone up during each of the past 
4 years. It was 49 per 10,000 in 1956. It 
has now gone considerably above the 
1950 level. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank my col- 
league from Tennessee. In the face of 
the monopolistic trend, discriminations 
against small business, inability to get 
financing, inability to get a fair share 
of the Government procurement, and a 
great many other elements working 
against small business, it is understand- 
able, as my colleague has said, that 
bankruptcies have been increasing at an 
alarming rate. Unless something is 
done, they will continue and become even 
more numerous. As I pointed out, there 
were two things which we could do now. 
One is to readjust the tax burden, so that 
the small-business man will not have to 
carry such a large proportion of the 
burden. The second is to pass a law 
which will at least stop discriminatory 
pricing by the big sellers by which they 
discriminate against the small-business 
man, and in that way drive many of the 
small-business men to the wall. We are 
dealing with that phase of the subject in 
the Subcommittee on Monopoly and 
Antitrust Legislation. I have never seen 
in many years such a strong lobby 
against a bill as there is against the bill 
which is aimed at stopping price dis- 
crimination. 

I do not refer to price reductions; I 
refer to unjustified discrimination. The 
lobby has been carried on by the big 
interests, the large oil companies of the 
Nation, and they are urging their mem- 
bers to write letters to their Representa- 
tives and to their Senators, and are send- 
ing out incorrect and false literature, in 
an effort to defeat legislation for the 
small-business man. 

The time for us to act is running 
out. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to suggest 
that there is a third step which Congress 
might consider taking, to wit, an exer- 
cise of its constitutional responsibility 
with respect to the country’s monetary 
policy. The tight money policy and the 
high interest rates, together with the 
closing of credit, have had a very sig- 
nificant bearing upon the rate of bank- 
ruptcies and upon the rate of business 
failures. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; the tight 
money policy results in the little fellow 
being forced out of business. My col- 
league is entirely correct. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, every 
now and then all of us are confronted 
with situations which give us a little en- 
couragement and insight into some 
worthwhile activities of Government em- 
ployees. We see acts taken by individual 
Government employees which are of real 
encouragement to the legislative branch 
of the Government. 

At this time I should like to ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record as a part of my remarks a let- 
ter written to me by Mr. Harold P. 
Smethills, Regional Director of the 
Small Business Administration at Den- 
ver, Colo., telling of the efforts he has 
taken on his own behalf to bring the 
services of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration to the attention of small busi- 
nesses in his region. 

The letter goes into some detail with 
respect to the meetings he has held him- 
self, not only in Colorado, but also in the 
adjoining States, at which he has ex- 
plained the purposes and the facilities 
and the services which the Small Busi- 
ness Administration offers and which 
are available to small businesses in that 
area. 

I wish to congratulate him and his 
associates on having the ability to rec- 
ognize the real need for the opportuni- 
ties the Small Business Administration 
has to offer, and provide for the ef- 
fective use of such opportunities. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Denver, Colo., March 19, 1957. 
Senator GORDON ALLOTT, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ALLOTT: Having just com- 
pleted a series of meetings in the drought 
disaster area I thought perhaps you would 
be interested in a brief résumé of the results 
of these meetings, 

As indicated in previous correspondence, 
a meeting was held here in Denver with the 
secretary-manager of the Mountain States 
Bankers Association, Mr. V. E. Scarboro; Mr. 
Leonard Burch, vice president of the Denver 
National Bank, who attended the Wichita 
conference with me; and later with Mr. 
Howard Yates, executive vice president of 
the Colorado State Chamber of Commerce. 
It was determined to hold meetings in 
Limon, La Junta, Lamar, and Walsenburg, 
Colo.; also in Clovis, Carlsbad, and Raton, 
N. Mex. At the conclusion of these meetings 
Mr. Scarboro phoned the bankers in each of 
these communities requesting that they par- 
ticipate and Mr. Yates contacted the secretary 
or president of the chambers of commerce in 
those cities asking them to participate. 

It was determined that we would estab- 
lish advisory committees consisting of one 
banker and two businessmen in each of these 
towns and subcommittees in each of the 
surrounding towns. A very quick prelimi- 
nary trip was made, at which time we estab- 
lished committees in each town in the 
drought areas in Colorado and New Mexico 
with the assistance of the officers of the local 
chambers of commerce, and the dates for 
open meetings were established, at which 
time it was expected the businessmen and 
bankers of the towns would attend. The 
chamber in each of these locations assumed 
the responsibility of advising the surround- 
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ing towns of the meeting and encouraging 
the businessmen to attend. 

I shall confine my remarks to the Colorado 
towns in which I know you are interested. 

Our first meeting was at Limon, Colo. 
(population 1,471), including surrounding 
towns of Hugo, Flagler, and Burlington. The 
chamber at Limon had designated a lunch- 
eon meeting and had planned for 31 busi- 
nessmen utilizing the facilities used by their 
civic clubs. They and we were surprised 
when approximately 70 businessmen arrived, 
some coming from Hugo, Flagler, and Bur- 
lington. The meeting immediately followed 
the luncheon, at which time we explained 
the functions of this agency in the making 
of business loans and the program of de- 
ferred and immediate participation and di- 
rect loans. Following this a very thorough 
explanation of disaster loans and their eligi- 
bility to apply for these disaster loans was 
discussed. Further, we advised that applica- 
tion blanks were available at each one of the 
banks in their towns and the banks would 
assist them in making out these application 
forms. We requested that the applications 
should be returned to the banks after com- 
pletion. (The advisory committee will add 
to these applications any and all credit in- 
formation and character references they 
have on this person or firm.) 

The next phase of the meeting was uti- 
lized to discuss industrial development and 
how we might assist them, particularly if 
they have an unemployment situation due 
to drought. 

The length of the meeting was approxi- 
mately 3 hours following which there were 
interviews for approximately 20 loan in- 
quiries, and inquiries relative to industrial 
development. 

The next meeting was held at Lamar, Colo., 
at 2 p. m. in the new civic building. (La- 
mar has a population of 6,829.) This meet- 
ing also covered the surrounding towns of 
Holly, Springfield, and Eads. We were 
pleased with the attendance of 120 business- 
men. The same program was carried out. 
Following this meeting we spent all of the 
afternoon and the evening and the follow- 
ing morning interviewing loan applicants, 
and surveying business firms on both loans 
and industrial development. 

A meeting was also held with our advisory 
committee in Lamar. 

The next meeting was held at La Junta 
at 2 p. m. in the chamber of commerce build- 
ing (population 7,712). This also covered 
the towns of Rocky Ford, Fowler, and Las 
Animas. The smallest attendance was at 
this meeting because of lack of chamber of 
commerce publicity. We were informed that 
had they known of the terrific value of this 
meeting to their community the building 
would have been overflowing. This com- 
ment came from both the bankers and a rep- 
resentative of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce and the businessmen of the area. 

The next meeting was in Raton, N. Mex. 
(population 8,000). This meeting covered 
the towns of Las Vegas, Springer, Roy, and 
Clayton, N. Mex., and some from Trinidad, 
Colo. There were approximately 90 in at- 
tendance. The same procedure was used 
and the same enthusiasm was displayed over 
the meeting and again a large number of 
applicants from Las Vegas, Roy, Springer, 
etc., were present. 

The next meeting was held at Walsen- 
burg, Colo., a labor distressed area because 
the coal mines were shut down, and now 
the drought. It was an evening meeting at 
7:30 p. m, with 55 businessmen in at- 
tendance and again the same procedures and 
loan interviews. 

In each meeting the interest displayed 
indicated that each community was inter- 
ested in industrial development of small 
businesses that would bring relief to their 
community. We pointed out that some 3 
years prior we had started programs in Las 
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Vegas, Raton, and Deming, N. Mex., etc. 
where labor-depressed conditions existed. 
These cities requested me at that time to 
meet with their businessmen to discuss their 
problems, evaluate their capabilities and let 
us assist them after they made their own de- 
termination of the things their people were 
capable of doing so that we might assist 
them in bringing to their community new 
small industry. We pointed out in Las 
Vegas on our original meeting there were 19 
percent of their people on relief and there 
was malnutrition among their schoolchil- 
dren, etc. After the meeting we found that 
there was a former parachute factory that 
had operated in the town and from that day 
forward we have been able to assist in keep- 
ing them supplied with parachute contracts 
and we were informed 10 days ago they have 
enough business to take them through 1957, 
employing approximately 130 people. 

In Raton we had a meeting with the busi- 
nessmen at the time the railroad roundhouse 
was closed and the coal mines shut down. 
We were able to assist them in securing the 
establishment of an electronics production 
firm, A. F. R. Products Co., who opened a 
small branch because of the availability of 
labor. Now, over 3 years later, they employ 
70 people and are in a very healthy condition 
and planning further expansion, 

We further outlined that in a meeting held 
in Alamosa it was brought to our attention 
that they had surplus potatoes and if they 
could find some means of utilizing these 
surplus potatoes, it would be of material ad- 
vantage to them in the profit they would 
realize from the sale of potatoes, which has 
been quite low. 

Later I attended a meeting in Laramie, 
Wyo., and by mentioning these surplus po- 
tatoes to the secretary-manager of the 
Mountain States Chamber of Commerce was 
able to locate a starch plant and by getting 
the chamber of commerce and the starch 
plant together, they now have a starch plant 
at Monte Vista, Colo., utilizing their surplus 
potatoes. 

After we had cited these examples of 
assistance we had rendered in depressed 
areas, I explained that a loan applicant some 
5 days prior to our meetings advised he had 
been in the shoe manufacturing business all 
of his life, and he is over 60 years of age. 
He is making orthopedic shoes and attractive 
loafer shoes on a very small scale in Denver. 
I held up some of these shoes for inspection 
and stated that it was the type of thing 
that might help them and by utilizing the 
county buildings which are empty in Wal- 
senburg, that some $30,000 or $40,000 would 
probably put 50 people to work. Extreme in- 
terest was shown in this type of operation. 
We think this shoe business might work in 
one of these towns. 

May I point out that in all of the meet- 
ings we did not have one critical remark 
made of the Government or this agency. We 
had constant remarks stating their appre- 
ciation of the interest we were showing and 
the presence in their town of a Government 
agency desirous of helping them in their 
problems. 

I think these meetings were one of the fin- 
est public relations jobs that have been done 
by this agency and we feel that the meetings 
were definitely of value to the communities. 

There were numerous suggestions and 
business potentials that came up from the 
meetings that cannot all be brought out in 
this lengthy report. I assure you we shall 
follow through in rendering every assistance 
possible to these distressed areas and we con- 
template additional meetings in the Monte 
Vista-San Luis Valley areas as well as the 
State of Wyoming. 

With best wishes and kindest personal 
regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD R. SMETHILLS, 
Regional Director. 
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THE SUGAR ACT OF 1956 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I recall 
that last year in the debate which oc- 
curred on the 1956 Sugar Act, some Sen- 
ators called the Sugar Act a subsidy, 
and said that it contributed to increas- 
ing the price which the people of the 
United States had to pay for that basic 
commodity—not basic by the laws of 
the land, but, nevertheless, basic. 

Mr. Frank Kemp, president of the 
Great Western Sugar Co., and an out- 
standing spokesman for the domestic 
sugar interests, not only the farmers but 
also the refiners, has called my attention 
to the fact that since the passage of the 
original Sugar Act there has been a sta- 
bility in the price of sugar which is not 
comparable with that of any other com- 
modity of which Iam aware. 

He points out very adequately in his 
letter that the world-market price for 
sugar was at that time below the do- 
mestic price, but that the act, operating 
as it has upon the unstable prices, has 
made sugar available to the people of 
the United States at a price which is ac- 
tually less than the world market price. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp Mr. 
Kemp’s letter to me, and also an address 
delivered by Robert H. Shields, presi- 
dent and general counsel of United 
States Beet Sugar Association. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue GREAT WESTERN SUGAR Co., 
Y Denver, Colo., March 21, 1957. 
The Honorable Gorpon L. ALLOTT, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR ALLOTT: Recent develop- 
ments in the international sugar situation 
prompt this further expression of deep ap- 
preciation for your support of the legislation 
enacted last year to amend and extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948. 

Since its original adoption more than 20 
years ago, the Sugar Act has been responsible 
for a great degree of stability in the Ameri- 
can sugar market. It has assured consumers 
ample supplies of sugar at very fair and 
reasonable prices. The extreme market fluc- 
tuations of former years, when consumers 
and domestic producers alike were at the 
mercy of unstable and uncontrollable world 
sugar developments, no longer comprise a 
serious problem. 

When the Sugar Act came up for renewal 
last year, some opponents theorized that 
American consumers would pay less for sugar 
if we ignored the domestic industry and 
relied even more heavily on importations 
from foreign producers. To support this 
concept they pointed out that the world mar- 
ket price for sugar was below the domestic 
price, as indeed it was at that time. Even 
forgetting that sugar crops—like Colorado 
sugar beets—are vital to our agricultural 
economy, the fallacy of the argument is 
shown by the fact that as of this writing the 
world price for raw sugar is about $1 per 
hundredweight higher than the domestic 
price. International tensions plus some re- 
duction in supplies have produced a demand 
for sugar that exceeds the supplies available 
on the world market, thus driving up prices. 

Last fall, world raw sugar prices doubled 
in the course of only 60 days. During the 
same period, domestic wholesale. prices in- 
creased only 4 percent, with little or no 
change at the retail level. 

Judging by the history of the past two 
decades, the world price will in the future 
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be below the domestic price on some occa- 
sions and above it on others. Today the 
Cuban raw sugar producer is selling at a 
higher price in the world market than in the 
United States market. Once again the Sugar 
Act has been of benefit to the American 
consumer, 

For this situation our consumers owe a 
debt of real gratitude to legislators such as 
yourself. ) 

Not everyone has followed the facts of th 
case as they have developed over recent 
months. Should you think that the people 
of your State would be interested, I would 
be happy indeed to have you feel free to call 
their attention to pertinent parts of this 
letter or to the letter in its entirety. 

Very kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK A. Kemp. 


Tue Beet-Sucar INDUSTRY Looks AHEAD 


(Remarks of Robert H. Shields, president 
and general counsel of United States Beet 
Sugar Association, Washington, D. C., be- 
fore the New York Sugar Club at a 
luncheon meeting at the Downtown Ath- 
letic Club in New York City, March 27, 
1957) 


Following my invitation to speak here to- 
day, I think it would be a fair and accurate 
statement to say that I selected the subject 
for my remarks through the time-honored 
process of elimination. Before determining 
what I would talk about, I first decided what 
I would not talk about. 

First, I decided not to talk about the In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement, because I was 
aware of the fact that both Sugar Director 
Larry Myers and Assistant Secretary of State 
Bob Hill had gone over that subject with you 
recently. 

The next thing I decided I would not do 
was to expose further some of the fallacious 
things which have been said about the recent 
amendments to the Sugar Act—especially 
those amendments which again gave to do- 
mestic sugar producers a share in supplying 
the growth of the sugar market in their own 
country. These amendments recently have 
so effectively and dramatically earned their 
salt in contributing to the stability of the 
domestic sugar market that I decided mere 
words could not improve upon the record. 

Then I considered talking about sugar 
prices, pointing up in particular the appre- 
hension of domestic sugar producers that 
raw sugar prices might not be maintained 
throughout 1957 at levels compatible with 
rising costs. But the gyrations of the free 
world sugar market—from which our do- 
mestic prices-are never entirely insulated— 
and recent indications that domestic raw 
prices are moving in the right direction, en- 
couraged me to drop this subject, too, for 
the time being. 

Finally, I elected to talk about the beet- 
sugar industry, that part of the sugar in- 
dustry in general with which I am most 
familiar and which, for the past 10 years 
now, I have had the honor to represent. 

Members of the Sugar Club, I realize, know 
a good bit about the beet-sugar industry 
just as you keep well posted on everything 
which affects your sugar operations. On the 
other hand, since the beet-sugar industry 
and its leaders are somewhat removed, geo- 
graphically, from this nerve center of yours, 
and since the problems of this segment of 
the sugar industry do not press upon you as 
constantly and directly as do those of other 
sugar areas, I hoped that there would be 
both interest and profit in my reviewing 
here today what the beet-sugar industry is 
thinking about as we enter another produc- 
tion and marketing year. 

Best current estimates are that the 1956 
crop will approach the 2-million-ton fig- 
ure. The final outturn depends upon a part 
of total production still to be realized, espe- 
cially that portion soon to be harvested and 
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processed in the Imperial Valley of Califor- 
nia. Apparently the current crop will come 
close to the past production record of 2,015,- 
000 tons set in 1954—and upon 12 percent 
fewer acres in 1956 than were harvested in 
1954. 

No one can, of course, predict with cer- 
tainty what beet-sugar production in 1957 
will be. We do know, however, that the 
national proportionate share acreage an- 
nounced by the Government for the cur- 
rent year is 12 percent greater than the per- 
mitted acreage a year ago—950,000 acres for 
1957 as compared to 850,000 acres in 1956. 
And last week the Government's Intentions 
To Plant Report indicated that farmers in- 
tend to plant more than 910,000 acres this 
year, as compared to a 1956 planted acreage 
of about 830,000 acres. Since about 2 mil- 
lion tons appear to have been produced by 
the 1956 crop, it is entirely reasonable to 
expect that figure to be exceeded on the 
larger acreage in 1957. 

For example, should the record 2.4 tons 
of sugar-per-planted-acre yields of 1956 be 
repeated in 1957, and should there be an 
equally high percentage of permitted acre- 
age planted this year, the 1957 crop could 
result in production of 2,225,000 tons of 
beet sugar. On a more conservative basis of 
yields of about 2.2 tons per acre—which is 
the average for 1952-55—and assuming a 
somewhat larger shrink between permitted 
acreage and the acreage actually planted 
than that in 1956, as the Government's 
March Intentions To Plant Report forecasts, 
then the 1957 crop production might be as 
low as 1,975,000 tons of sugar. I believe 
an educated guess would place 1957 produc- 
tion somewhere between those two extremes. 

But even if this year’s crop should turn 
out to be on the low side, it still would 
exceed the beet-sugar industry’s probable 
marketing quota for 1957. Considering prob- 
able 1957 production together with the level 
of the January 1, 1957, beet sugar effective 
inventories, it seems clear that there will be 
a cushion of beet sugar on hand this year 
to protect domestic consumers against the 
possibility of short supplies from other quota 
sources—either foreign or domestic. 

It is of further comfort to the domestic 
consumer to know that, under the 1956 
sugar act amendments, such extra beet sugar 
supplies can now be made immediately avail- 
able when needed. This significant benefit 
to sugar consumers was recently emphasized 
by Senator BENNETT, who said this in a 
speech delivered on the floor of the United 
States Senate February 7, and I quote: 

“Under the amended Sugar Act, when the 
Secretary finds it necessary to make addi- 
tional sugar supplies available, 55 percent of 
these added supplies come from domestic 
[producing] * sugar supplies not subject to 
foreign influence. And in the case of the 
supplies drawn from the mainland sugar beet 
and sugar cane areas, the increased supply 
becomes available for consumption the very 
minute the Secretary decides it is needed. 

“Had not the Sugar Act amendments of 
1956 been enacted, domestic sugar could not 
have been made available to meet the un- 
usual demands of recent weeks. It would 
have remained dammed up behind quota 
walls, while making it necessary to bring in 
all additional sugar supplies from foreign 
areas.” 

The 1956 amendments to the Sugar Act 
established 8,350,000 tons of sugar as the 
base figure from which future growth in the 
United States sugar market was to be meas- 
ured, and 1,800,000 tons as the basic beet 
quota, to which its future share of the 
growth would be added. The 8,350,000-ton 
base figure was considered to reflect, reason- 
ably, the annual rate of sugar consumption 
in the United States at the time the amend- 
ments were under congressional considera- 
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tion. Under the 1956 amendments, 28.3 
percent of the growth of the United States 
sugar market between the base of 8,350,000 
tons and a consumption estimate of 8,650,000 
tons would accrue to the beet sugar indus- 
try’s quota. Above a consumption estimate 
of 8,691,000 tons, 22.4 percent of market 
increases would accrue to the beet sugar 
industry's quota. Between the 8,650,000-ton 
figure and 8,691,000 tons, none of the Nation's 
market growth accrues to the beet sugar 
industry, because the share of market growth 
accruing to domestic areas within this in- 
terval is reserved for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Based upon the provisions of the 1956 
amendments and official assumptions as to 
probable sugar consumption during the 5- 
year period 1956-60, it was officially fore- 
cast that the beet sugar quota during the 
period would increase by a total of 170,739 
tons—from 1,800,000 tons to 1,970,739. By 
years, this estimate forecast that the beet 
sugar quota would increase approximately 
52,000 tons in 1956, 33,000 tons in 1957, 
25,000 tons in 1958, and 30,000 tons during 
each of the last 2 years. 

Now, what actually is happening to the 
beet sugar marketing quota under the 1956 
amendments to the Sugar Act? 

In 1956, the final beet sugar marketing 
quota was 1,955,401 tons. Of this total, 
1,953,952 tons resulted directly from a con- 
sumption requirement estimate of 9 million 
tons, and 1,449 tons accrued to the beet- 
sugar industry as a result of a small Virgin 
Islands deficit. The beet-sugar industry 
marketed its full quota during the year, 
establishing a new record slightly higher than 
the previous record of 1,951,000 tons marketed 
in 1941. 

The 1957 beet sugar marketing quota is 
1,953,952 tons, the same as the 1956 quota, 
minus the small deficit which was added 
during the past year, and is again based upon 
a consumption requirement estimate of 9 
million tons. Whether this quota will re- 
main at 1,954,000 throughout the year de- 
pends, of course, upon events of the future. 

However, when the stock buildup which 
we know took place in 1956, and the addi- 
tional stock buildup which the current 
estimate clearly permits in 1957, are taken 
into consideration, it is highly improbable 
that a 9-million-ton estimate will be 
needed to provide sufficient supplies of sugar 
to meet this year's consumption. Any re- 
duction of the 9-million-ton consumption 
estimate would, of course, in the absence of 
offsetting factors, result in a reduction of 
the current beet-sugar marketing quota. On 
the other hand if, perchance, conditions 
should justify ending the year with the 
present consumption requirement estimate, 
then the day of adjustment would be post- 
poned. 

Another factor should also be considered 
in relation to the level of the 1957 beet- 
sugar quota. The Association of Sugar Pro- 
ducers of Puerto Rico recently announced 
the possibility of a 50,000-ton Puerto Rican 
deficit. Should such a deficit in fact de- 
velop, it could mean as much as a 38,000- 
ton increase in the beet-sugar quota for 
this year. A 50,000-ton Puerto Rican deficit 
would shield the present beet sugar market- 
ing quota of 1,954,000 tons against a cut in 
the current consumption requirement esti- 
mate of 170,000 tons. 

On the surface, what has actually hap- 
pened to the beet sugar quota so far under 
provisions of the 1956 amendments would 
not seem to square with what was expected 
to happen. But an analysis of the facts 
discloses that the difference between the of- 
ficial forecast and what has happened is 
more apparent. than real. 

There is no conclusive evidence yet that 
the 171,000-ton increase expected to accrue 
to the beet sugar industry under the 1956 
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amendments over the 5-year period from 
1956 to 1960 will not prove to be approxi- 
mately correct. The difference between what 
has actually happened to the beet sugar 
quota in 1956 and so far in 1957, and what 
was expected to happen during this time, is 
largely obscured by the absence of precise 
knowledge as to how much sugar distributed 
in 1956 actually was consumed and how 
much went into stocks for future consump- 
tion. The picture is further complicated by 
the fact that the 1956 beet sugar quota was 
based upon a 9-million-ton consumption 
estimate, whereas sugar distribution for the 
year was about 8,900,000 tons, or 100,000 
tons below the estimate. 

The official forecast of beet sugar quota 
increases for the 5-year period 1956-60 as- 
sumed that sugar distribution in this coun- 
try, and that the Government’s consumption 
requirement estimates as well, would ap- 
proximate the actual amount of sugar con- 
sumed during the years concerned. The 
official estimates did not, and for obvious 
reasons could not, anticipate events such as 
those which led to a building up of stocks 
in 1956, nor do the estimates, for the same 
reasons, attempt to anticipate deficits in 
quotas. 

Official estimates did recognize that when 
sugar consumption in the United States rose 
to the 9-million-ton level, then the beet 
sugar quota would be enlarged by 154,000 
tons. But I know of no one who contends 
that actual sugar consumption now is at 
the 9-million-ton level, to say nothing of 
last year. The official records of distribution 
show only 8,904,000 tons distributed in 1956; 
and both Government and sugar trade 
sources recognize that this distribution fig- 
ure reflects a substantial buildup of stocks, 
Judging by the level of distribution so far 
this year, the 1956 stock buildup might well 
have been as much as 300,000 tons. 

This analysis of 1956 shows that, when 
account is taken of the unusual circum- 
stances which occurred in that year, what 
actually happened is not too far different 
from what was Officially forecast. If allow- 
ance is made from the 1956 distribution of 
8,900,000 tons for a 300,000-ton stock build- 
up during that year, then sugar consump- 
tion of 8,600,000 is indicated. Based on 8.— 
600,000 tons, the beet area quota would be 
1,871,000 tons, a figure which compares 
favorably with the officially projected beet 
sugar quota of 1,852,000 tons. 

A like analysis of 1957 also shows that what 
is happening to the beet sugar quota now, 
when allowance is again made for the un- 
usual circumstances prevailing, is about 
what was expected. 

If the increase in sugar consumption in 
1957, to use a rounded figure, is assumed 
to be 150,000 tons, a sugar consumption re- 
quirement estimate of 9 million tons re- 
flects both estimated consumption of 8,- 
750,000 tons and provides for a further 
build-up of stocks in 1957 of 250,000 tons. 
Based on 8,750,000 tons, the beet area quota 
would be 1,898,000 tons, not far from the 
officially estimated 1957 quota of 1,885,000 
tons. The 56,000-ton difference between the 
present 1957 beet sugar quota of 1,954,000 
tons and the quota indicated by a probable 
level of 1957 sugar consumption is attributa- 
ble to the beet area’s share—22.4 percent— 
of 250,000 tons of anticipated future con- 
sumption in the form of stock build-ups 
by the current 9-million-ton sugar consump- 
tion requirement estimate. 

Experience thus far under the 1956 amend- 
ments indicates that the quota increase 
which was Officially forecast to accrue to 
the industry over the 5-year 1956-60 period 
was probably about right. Attention now 
might well be given to whether the growth 
potential in the normal beet sugar market- 
ing territory is such as to indicate a firm 
basis for marketing this increased quota in 
this territory. 
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On the basis of official census projections 
of population, it appears that the sugar 
market in the 25 States * comprising the nor- 
mal beet sugar marketing territory—the 22 
States in which sugar beets are grown, plus 
Arizona, Missouri, and Oklahoma—should in- 
crease over the 5-year 1956-60 period by at 
least 350,000 tons. This figure stems from 
the application of an average per capita 
sugar consumption of 103 pounds, raw value, 
to the projected increase in population in 
this territory during the period of 6,845,000. 
An increase of this magnitude in the sugar 
market in this territory during this period 
is also indicated by another calculation. 
Since slightly over half of the population 
of the United States is located in the normal 
beet sugar marketing territory and since 
slightly more than half of United States 
sugar deliveries are also in this area, it log- 
ically follows that half of the annual United 
States market growth would occur there. 
On the basis of an annual national growth 
of 135,000 tons, about 70,000 tons a year 
would occur in this area annually, and over 
the 5-year period in question, a 350,000-ton 
market growth. 

On the basis of a 350,000-ton increase in 
sugar marketings in the normal beet. sugar 
marketing territory during the 5-year period 
1956-60, certainly this territory has the 
growth potential firmly to support the 171,- 
000 tons of beet sugar quota officially esti- 
mated to be added by the 1956 amendments 
by 1960. Increased beet marketings of this 
magnitude would represent less than half— 
48 percent, to be more precise—of the growth 
in the sugar market in this territory. This 
48 percent compares favorably with a 46 per- 
cent sharing by beet sugar in this territory 
in 1948. It is true that the marketing share 
of the beet sugar industry in this territory 
in 1955 was reduced to 43 percent. This re- 
duction, however, was due to the fact that 
during the period 1948 through 1955 the beet 
sugar industry, saddled with a fixed quota 
during the period, was prohibited from get- 
ting its fair share of the growth which oc- 
curred due to increased population. 

It is interesting to note that during this 
1948-55 period when total distribution in the 
normal beet sugar marketing territory went 
up 18 percent beet deliveries went up only 
half of this amount, or 9 percent, whereas 
cane deliveries went up 26 percent. And, 
finally, it should be pointed out that, even 
though 48 percent of the estimated market 
growth in this territory may accrue to the 
beet sugar industry under the 1956 amend- 
ments, this would bring the beet sugar indus- 
try’s share of the total marketings in this 
area in 1960 to only about 43.4 percent of 
the total—less than its share of this market 
in 1948, 

Perhaps the best test of whether the 
growth potential of the normal beet sugar 
marketing territory can firmly support the 
171,000 tons of increased beet quota esti- 
mated to be added during the 1956-60 period 
is to review what happened in 1956 when 
the beet sugar area quota was increased 
154,000 tons, all of which came during the 
last 6 months of the year and 70,000 tons of 
which was added to the quota in the last 
70 days of the year. 

Last year when the beet sugar industry’s 
quota was 154,000 tons more than it was in 
1955—3 times greater than was officially 
forecast or anyone had any reason to ex- 
pect—the beet sugar industry still marketed 
virtually the same percentage of its quota 
in its normal marketing territory—99.5 per- 
cent in 1956 as compared with 99.4 percent 


2 Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Ti- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
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in 1955. In New York and Pennsylvania, 
outside the normal beet sugar marketing 
territory, 1956 beet marketings aggregated 
only 3,000 tons more than those in 1955. 
Marketings in Illinois in 1956 were only 
slightly more than in 1955, while beet sugar 
marketings in the eastern fringe State of 
Indiana actually declined some 9,000 tons 
between 1955 and 1956. The bulk of the 
154,000-ton beet sugar quota increase was 
marketed in these beet-growing States as 
follows: Texas, 7,000 tons; Minnesota, 9,000 
tons; Ohio, 12,000 tons; Wisconsin and 
Michigan, 13,000 tons each; and California, 
87,000 tons. 

An appraisal of the beet sugar marketing 
job done in 1956 takes on added significance 
when it is remembered that under the Sugar 
Act and applicable regulations quota charg- 
ing involves a sale of refined sugar. Before 
beet sugar can be quota charged the proc- 
essor and his prospective customer must 
have a meeting of minds on terms of a sale. 
This situation in the beet area is in sharp 
contrast—if it may be pointed out without 
complaint being inferred—to the case of one 
of its chief competitors whose sugar may be 
quota charged by the owner's unilateral de- 
cision merely to ship it beyond a certain 
geographical point. 

The effect upon quotas of the large stock 
buildup which occurred in 1956 and the ad- 
ditional stock buildup which is possible 
under the current consumption estimate 
points up the expectancy that the beet-sugar 
industry’s progress toward a full realization 
of the maximum marketing benefits to accrue 
under the 1956 amendments will follow a 
zigzag path. It is also recognized that the 
marketing patterns which at any given time 
may prevail in the normal beet-sugar-mar- 
keting territory depend upon many factors 
external to the industry. The level and pat- 
tern of cane-sugar prices, both raw and re- 
fined, marketing practices of cane-sugar 
sellers, and freight-rate structures are among 
the important external factors which vitally 
affect beet-sugar marketings. Basic to the 
whole marketing picture is a general recog- 
nition that one of the major premises on 
which the Sugar Act rests is that the beet- 
sugar industry is expected to market its 
quota. 

In conclusion, I'd like to say that the 
beet-sugar industry, like all industry, realizes 
that the future always presents problems and 
uncertainties. This is nothing new to our 
people, who have certainly had at least their 
share of problems to surmount in reaching 
their present high plateau of production and 
marketing. But a new element of hope and 
confidence in the future has come to the 
beet-sugar industry since the 1956 amend- 
ments to the Sugar Act relieved us of the 
straitjacket of fixed marketing quotas, ex- 
tending to our industry a measure of elbow 
room in which to meet the challenge of the 
times and to participate in some degree in 
supplying the growing sugar market of our 
great Nation. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I extend 
my thanks to the Senator from Arkansas, 
who has so graciously yielded to me at 
this time. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1585) to amend the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946 to 
provide for more effective evaluation of 
the fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
do not wish to prolong the discussion, 
but I cannot let the opportunity pass 
without commenting upon some remarks 
by our colleague, the distinguished sen- 
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ior Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 


and without placing upon them real em- - 


phasis. The Senator from Vermont was 
not speaking directly in support of the 
proposed legislation, but he made some 
pertinent observations which carry per- 
suasiveness with eloquence and convic- 
tion. I call this remark to the attention 
of the Senate. The Senator from Ver- 
mont said: À 

There is now no effective direct line of au- 
thority from the President down through the 
various levels of Government. 


That is regrettable. Then the Sena- 
tor from Vermont said: 


There is little control over personnel, budg- 
et-making, or expenditures. 


What we are seeking to do is to recoup 
some of the controls which are vested in 
Congress, and for which Congress has the 
responsibility. 

The Senator from Vermont then made 
this observation. In this statement I 
thinks he is too generous: 

No private industry could last 6 months, 
trying to operate in the manner in which our 
$70 billion a year Federal Government is re- 
quired to function. 


I think the Senator from Vermont 
might have reduced that time by 90 days 
and still have been fairly accurate. 
Then he points out the way in which the 
budget is developed, the way in which it 
is built up: 

The preparation of the budget begins at 
the lower levels of Government. 


From there on up through every eche- 
lon of Government, the head of each 
agency tries to get all the money he 
thinks he needs. Sometimes he asks for 
extra money to make certain that if his 
request is cut, he will still have ample 
funds. So the Senator from Vermont 
says: 

As it works upward, toward the head of 
the department and eventually the Congress, 
it passes through various levels of Govern- 
ment. At some of these levels it must be re- 
viewed by certain officials whose own jobs 
and salaries depend upon the number of 
people employed under them and the amount 
of appropriations to their Departments. 


Mr. President, that is significant. We 
are all human. It is hard to say, “I am 
going to cut my budget. It will reduce 
my salary, but I am going to be eco- 
nomical. I am not going to build up the 
cost of government simply to justify my 
salary, department, level, or grade.” 

Then the Senator from Vermont says— 
and I think this is significant: 

Very few departmental requests for money 


which reach the Congress are submitted 
strictly on a basis of need. 


What greater persuasion could there 
be for the enactment of the proposed 
legislation, taking this statement as a 
premise of fact. The Senator from Ver- 
mont concludes by saying: 

Budget building has become a game, 
pitting the wits of Government agencies 
against the wits of the Congress. 


Mr. President, Congress has been los- 
ing that game. As Congress has been 
losing it, the taxpayers of the United 
States have been losing it also. 

I am simply asking, by the enactment 
of the bill, that Congress undertake to 
find ways and means to provide itself 
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with the tools to meet its responsibility, 
so that the large amount of waste, ex- 
travagance, and needless expenditures 
in the Government can be eliminated, 
and that our Government can be placed 
on as sound a fiscal basis as it is humanly 
possible for us to place it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Tyield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Arkansas has referred to the necessity 
of placing responsibility upon Members 
of the Senate and House for determining 
whether reductions shculd be made in 
the budget. I have in mind an incident 
which occurred during the past week at 
a hearing before the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the Department of the 
Interior budget. The Department budget 
officer, together with the Assistant Sec- 
retary, was requesting a 100-percent 
increase in the administrative budget for 
the Bureau of Fisheries on a reorgani- 
zation basis. In replying to a question, 
it developed that the Bureau wanted 117 
additional employees, 105 of them to be 
located in the National Capital. 

I should like to know whether a staff 
is needed to determine whether there 
ought to be a 100-percent increase in 
the administrative cost of a specific 
bureau within the Department of the 
Interior. Is it not simply a matter of 
determining whether at this precise time 
it is advisable or necessary for that 
agency to expand to such an extent? 
Why is it necessary to provide 105 addi- 
tional employees in one bureau in 
Washington, where the congestion now is 
so great that the greatest job in Wash- 
ington is to get to work, to say nothing 
about doing a job when one gets there? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The agency, the 
employee, or the office of the Govern- 
ment who submitted that request was 
not so cunning, I may say, as are most 
budget officials, because it is obvious, 
it is transparent, that not much fishing 
is done in Washington for the kind of 
fish which that appropriation was re- 
quested to protect. 

But how many such requests are made 
year after year before they are eventually 
detected? Even if we have a suspicion 
of them, we have very little opportunity 
now to put someone on the trail to trace 
them, so that we can bring the facts 
before the committee. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. When that budget 
explanation was made, I reached the 
conclusion the Bureau of Fisheries 
wanted to take care of the fishing out 
in the hinterland and to take care of 
the wildlife part in Washington. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator may 
be absolutely accurate in that statement. 
I am sorry I was not present, but I am 
certain that if I had been I would have 
subscribed wholeheartedly and without 
reservation to the views which the Sen- 
ator has expressed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The bill is open 
to further amendment. If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1585) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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SECRETARY BENSON’S ADDRESS TO 
THE FIFTH ANNUAL REPUBLICAN 
WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
the indulgence of my colleagues. I would 
like to have them listen for a while, if 
they will, to what I shall say regarding a 
speech made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Benson, before the fifth an- 
nual Republican Women’s Conference on 
April 2. I cannot let this conglomeration 
of misstatements and half truths pass 
without correcting at least some of the 
statements made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The average person reading or listen- 
ing to his speech would think it was made 
in 1951 or 1952, when the Republicans 
were lambasting the farm program, be- 
cause in the speech Secretary Benson fol- 
lowed the same old line which he and 
other critics of the agricultural program 
followed in 1951 and 1952. In the speech 
Secretary Benson indulged in the same 
old platitudes and half truths in regard 
to the agricultural program. Of course, 
he blames the ‘present condition of agri- 
culture on the 90 percent of parity price 
support program. It seems that he still 
wants to make 90 percent of parity price 
supports the whipping boy of agriculture. 
He is still anxious, if not frantically try- 
ing, to attribute all the woes of our agri- 
culture today to the program which was 
in effect when President Eisenhower first 
assumed office, although that was more 
than 5 years ago and Mr. Benson's sliding 
scale has been on the statute books 
since 1954. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to- 
day to attempt to answer each and every 
statement made in Secretary Benson’s 
speech. However, I hope to state for the 
Recorp a few facts which will show the 
American people that the Secretary of 
Agriculture was doubtless in error in 
many of the statements attributed to him 
when he spoke before that fine group of 
ladies on April 2. 

Mr. President, I have before me a copy 
of Secretary Benson’s speech. For ex- 
ample, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
reported to have said: 

Irresponsibility can be a boomerang, as the 
Democrats found out a year ago when they 
tried to buy the farm vote with an economic 
monstrosity called the farm bill. President 
Eisenhower vetoed that bill and won wide 
acclaim. 


Mr. President, I am not going to spend 
much time discussing the 1956 farm bill, 
except to say that the purpose of that 
bill was simply to make certain that the 
farmers of the Nation would have, for 
1 year, assurance of obtaining a fixed 
minimum income from their basic crops. 
We felt this was vital because agricul- 
tural prices had been sagging and sag- 
ging, and were still going down. Many 
of us, including the majority of farmers, 
felt that the only way to assist agricul- 
ture and give our farmers immediate re- 
lief was to reinstate 90 percent of parity 
price supports for 1 year. 

When the bill was passed, President 
Eisenhower vetoed it. But after casting 
his veto, what else did he do? Did he 
use the law that was on the statute books 
then? Did he use the flexible price-sup- 
port law, for which his Secretary of Agri- 
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culture had fought, in order to curtail 
production, as he had the right, if not the 
duty, to do? No; he did not do that. 

He did, by executive edict, through 
the Secretary of Agriculture, what we 
tried to do legally. Instead of reducing 
the support prices to 75 percent, which 
was the lowest level at which commodi- 
ties could be supported by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, or, instead of fixing sup- 
port prices at those levels prescribed by 
the sliding-scale law in the light of the 
supply situation, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and President Eisenhower pro- 
mulgated their own system of fixed, rigid 
price supports. 

For example, the support level for 
wheat should have been 76 percent of 
parity under the sliding scale; it was 
raised to 83.7 percent. In the case of 
corn, although the support level had been 
fixed at 81 percent, it was raised to 86.2 
percent. As for rice, a support level of 
75 percent of parity had been fixed. The 
President raised it to 82.7 percent. 

At that time the Secretary had not 
fixed the support level for cotton or for 
peanuts, but under the same executive 
edict the Secretary of Agriculture fixed 
the support level for cotton at 8242 per- 
cent, for peanuts at 82 % percent. 

So Mr. President, when the Secretary 
refers to this monstrosity I point out 
that although Congress failed to actually 
fix price supports at the level we de- 
sired in that legislation, the Secretary 
of Agriculture saw fit to bypass at least 
the spirit of the law that was then on the 
statute books. 

Why, Mr. President? 

It was election year. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Louisiana has mentioned the fact that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is living in 
1950 and 1951. I think the Senator is 
being over-generous. I think the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, if he had his way, 
would return to the days of McKinley. 

The Senator from Louisiana has men- 
tioned how the Secretary manipulated 
the parity program. What about the 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
administering the soil bank program? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam coming to that 
point. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope when the 
Senator does come to it he will point out 
that in North Dakota the payments were 
from $14 to $16 for each acre taken out 
of production, whereas, across the line 
in Montana, the payments were from $6 
to $7. That same difference took place 
with respect to ranches which happened 
to be in one county in the two States but 
which suffered through differences in 
payments applicable to North Dakota 
and Montana. That same degree of dif- 
ference in payments existed as between 
North and South Dakota, in the admin- 
istration of the soil bank program. In 
passing, I might say that the State of 
Iowa was the recipient of the greatest 
amount of aid under this soil bank pro- 
gram, during the last political campaign. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it 
was not my intention to go into the de- 
tails of the corn program, to which my 
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good friend from Montana has referred. 
I know the figures he has mentioned are 
correct. I might mention, however, how 
the Secretary handled the corn program, 
notwithstanding the fact that the so- 
called flexible price-support law was the 
law at the time. As the Senator has 
mentioned, it was an election year, and 
instead of utilizing the tools at hand, 
the Secretary proceeded to promulgate 
two price supports. The support for 
those who complied with acreages pre- 
scribed in the corn program was set at 
$1.50 a bushel; for those who did not 
comply, the price support was fixed at 
$1.25. Thus, Mr. President, although 
the bill was very late in its passage corn 
farmers last year placed in the soil bank 
near 5 million acres. They received al- 
most $180 million in soil-bank payments, 
but they produced 221 billion bushels 
more corn than they did the year before. 
If this does not seem strange, I remind 
the Senate that the purpose of the soil 
bank was to reduce production and cut 
our surpluses. 

However, it was a big election year, 
and the Secretary saw an opportunity 
to assist the people in the Corn Belt. In 
order to give them the two prices I have 
just mentioned, he dusted off an old 
clause, a clause that had never before 
been used by any Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wonder if the 
Senator would make some reference to 
the “mess” which Mr. Benson, after 5 
years in office, is so fond of referring to. 
What is the status today of the surpluses 
which he hason hand after 5 years under 
a Republican administration, as com- 
pared with what he had on hand when 
he took over as Secretary in January of 
1953? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The distinguished 
Senator from Montana is anticipating 
my speech almost word for word. I shall 
make reference to that in a few minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisana yield? 

Mr.ELLENDER. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First I commend 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry for discussing the 
speech made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture a day or two ago, and to thank 
the Senator and praise him for the ma- 
terial he is bringing to our attention. I 
may say to the Senator and to my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague from 
Montana that, while the chairman of the 
committee has indicated he is not going 
to go into all the details, I reassure my 
friend from Montana that at a later hour 
I am going to go into the details. I shall 
go into them with most minute concern 
and with the most careful deliberation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Louisiana may yield to me 
for the purpose of making a motion so 
that there may be some unfinished busi- 
ness before the Senate, with the under- 
standing he will not thereby lose the 
floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to ask the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
if he is prepared to consider order No. 
191, S. 1747, the poultry inspection bill? 

Mr.ELLENDER. At what time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to have 
Senators who are interested in the bill 
present. The poultry inspection bill is 
a combination of three separate bills. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS ACT OF 1938, AS AMENDED 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 119, 
Senate bill 1423. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1423) to amend sections 801, 802, and 
1102 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate that the minority 
policy committee has cleared Calendar 
No. 194, S. 1771, introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
and other Senators, a bill to provide for 
& 1957 corn-base average of 51 million 
acres, and for other purposes. That 
bill appeared on the calendar for the 
first time today. There was a meeting 
of the policy committee this afternoon. 
The distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] appeared 
and discussed the proposed legislation. 
The policy committee voted to clear the 
bill for action by the Chamber. It is the 
plan of the leadership to move to pro- 
geod to its consideration on Monday 
next. 

We also plan to consider Senate bill 
511, the deferred grazing acreage bill, 
which was reported unanimously from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry today by the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HOLLAND]. . 

In addition, we plan to consider Cal- 
endar No. 191, S. 1747, a bill to provide 
for the compulsory inspection by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
of poultry and poultry products. 

I hope we may also be able to con- 
clude action on Calendar No. 119, Sen- 
ate bill 1423, to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
ae poultry bill will be taken up Mon- 

y. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If that is 
the desire of the Senator from Loui- 
siana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would prefer to 
have the bill taken up then. I stated 
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to several Senators interested in the bill 
that it would be taken up Monday. If 
the Senator from Texas does not mind, 
I would rather have it handled in that 
way. I am sure there will not be any 


delay. In fact, the Senate can finish 


consideration of the bill in less than 30 
minutes, I believe. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The leader- 
ship is always desirous of cooperating 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and we will consider that bill Monday. 

I thank my friend from Louisiana for 
yielding to me. 


SECRETARY BENSON’S ADDRESS TO 
THE FIFTH ANNUAL REPUBLICAN 
WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Again quoting from 
the speech of the Secretary: 

The latest example of Democratic irre- 
sponsibility is their effort to make a Santa 
Claus out of the badly needed corn bill. 
They have thereby killed a constructive 
piece of legislation. 

If corn production is too great, if corn 
prices are low, and if livestock production 
is excessive, our Corn Belt farmers will know 
where to put the blame, 


That was Mr. Benson speaking. But, 
as I pointed out a little while ago, it was 
through his administration of the corn 
program in the act of last year, for what 
I say were political purposes, that this 
great surplus of corn which is now 
facing us arose. 

This year, the House considered a bill 
somewhat similar to that which the ad- 
ministration proposed, and it is true 
that the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives added 
language to the bill to give to the cotton 
growers and the wheat growers the same 
advantages as were being given to the 
corn growers. This bill was defeated. 
I think it was defeated because the corn 
farmers wanted much more than they 
deserve. This, of course, is nothing new. 
Since I have been on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry—and that has 
been 20 years—I have found that the 
corn producers are always given prefer- 
ence. For example, not only do corn 
producers receive price supports, but 
those who do not comply with acreage 
allotments can produce all they desire 
without being penalized. That is un- 
like the situation with respect to pro- 
ducers of the other basic commodities, 
who must pay a penalty if they over- 
plant their allotments. 

Of course, the reason advanced for 
this special treatment is that a great 
percentage of the corn is consumed on 
the farms—that it is not in the same 
category with cotton, wheat, or other 
basic commodities, 

This may be so, but there is a tre- 
mendous amount of corn now in Govern- 
ment storage for so much to be consumed 
on the farm. 

I contend that if the corn producers 
are in trouble today, they can blame the 
present Secretary of Agriculture for giv- 
ing them two support prices. More than 
one farmer has told me, “Why should I 
curtail my corn production and get only 
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$1.50 a bushel, when I can plant all I 
want and received $1.25 a bushel?” 

That is exactly what has happened in 
the case of many corn producers. That 
is the reason, as I pointed out a while ago, 
that corn production has increased over 
1955 by 221 million bushels, notwith- 
standing the fact that we have placed 
nearly 5 million acres of corn land, at a 
cost to the taxpayers of almost $180 mil- 
lion in the soil bank. 

I point out that this great and benefi- 
cial legislation about which the Secretary 
talks, the plan which was proposed by 
the Department this year, would not have 
done anything more than to further ag- 
gravate the already huge corn surplus. 
I do not intend, at this time, to discuss 
the corn bill. We shall have occasion 
to do so next week. 

The corn farmers of the Nation in the 
commercial area surprised the Secretary, 
in that, notwithstanding the fact that 
their allotted acres this year were 37.3 
million, they indicated they would like 
to put almost 6 million acres in the soil 
bank, 

Last year Department representatives 
came before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and said, “If we can 
get into the soil bank four and a half 
million or five million acres, we can do 
the job.“ As I have just pointed out, the 
allotted acreage is 37.3 million; and yet, 
with that small allotment of acres, the 
number of acres put in the soil bank 
exceeded the number which the Depart- 
ment thought would be put in the soil 
bank if we made 51 million acres the 
minimum. 

That is one reason I have opposed the 
corn bill which is now on the Calendar. 
I hope to discuss it fully when it comes 
before us. 

But there are other reasons. For ex- 
ample, the administration’s bill called 
for a base acreage of 51 million acres. 
The basis for determining price sup- 
port was 70 to 90 percent, and in the 
noncommercial area it was 82.5 percent 
of the support level in the commercial 
area. The acreage to be taken out of 
production and placed in the Soil Bank 
as a prerequisite for obtaining price sup- 
port by the farmers did not have to 
come out of their allotted corn acreage. 
Under the administration bill, so long 
as the farmer took an acreage equal to 
15 percent of his base acres out of any 
land he cultivated he could get price sup- 
port. In other words, if that land were 
planted in timothy hay or any other kind 
of hay, or any crop, he could take his 15 
percent out of that acreage, be in com- 
pliance, and receive $1.36 a bushel. 

Under the present setup, the acres are 
taken out of allotted acres. To my way 
of thinking, if the program now in effect 
is carried out, and farmers take their 
corn acres out of allotted acres, a re- 
duction in corn production will be 
brought about. 

However, no reduction will be brought 
about if we permit the farmer to take 15 
percent of any land out of production. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an extract from the Commit- 
tee report, Exhibit VI, showing what is 
provided in the various corn bills, 
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There being no objection, the excerpt was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Similarities and differences of various bills regarding corn 


For 1957, 1958, 1959: 
“Base acreage” 3 allotment7 
a acres in “base” or allot- 


Basis. 07 determining level of price 
support. 
Basis of price support noncommer- 


cial area. 
Extent of participation in soil bank 
as a PE ehoa eligibility for 


75 to 90 percent—existing law 
75 percent of level in commercial area 


Acreage equal to 15 percent of allotment. 
If barticipation is in acreage reserve 


“apse equal to 15 
80. if participa 


8214 percent of level in commercial area 


Administration bill 


Base acreage. 
51,000,000. 


70 to 90 percent. 
8234 percent of level in commercial area. 


reent of base acre- Aopo cena doty percent of base na nereng: 
n is in acreage re- 


If participation is in acreage reserve 


rice support. poean corn acreage must be reduced oa rogram, corn acreage must be corn acreage must be AGATI ts 
p xa low allotment by amount of such redu below ‘base acreage by amount fow 3 by amount of such 
participation. of such participation, participation. 
For 8 years: 
Allotment provisions eres with minimum allotment of | No acreage Umitations No acreage limitations, 
acres. 
75 to 90 percent—existing law. Discretionary. 


. of determining price sup- 

ports. 

Basis of support for noncommercial 
area. 


75 percent of level in commercial area 


ares and comm 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
pointed out a little while ago, although 
last year 5,289,518 acres were approved 
for soil bank particpation in the com- 
mercial corn area, the production of 


1956 acreage reserve statistics as of Jan. 11, 1957 


corn increased by 221 million bushels. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a table indicating the total 
obligations as well as the total number 


of acres approved for the soil bank for 
corn, wheat, and other commodities. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


3. 670, 215 
44, 000 


28, 162 
1. 121. 151 


Average compensation 


Total 
obligations 


$570. 31 $33. 91 
403, 7. H 
112.17 13. 

1, 248. 25 49. 51 
285, 74 24. 38 
345. 61 203. 87 
135. 86 200, 14 
495, 97 139. 86 

81.30 149, 93 
191. 25 129, 87 
161, 85 121.05 
20. 94 126. 59 

1, 524. 04 827. 72 

1, 105, 60 328, 59 
304. 7 129. 85 
269, 18 151, 90 
330, 13 206, 48 


een Peery 


Mr. ELLENDER. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have placed in the 
Recorp at this point a table indicating 
the corn acreage and corn production 
from 1948 to 1956, and showing the in- 
crease in the amount of corn production 
from 1955 to 1956, notwithstanding the 


fact that corn farmers received nearly 
$180 million in soil bank payments as an 
incentive to reduce production. 

There being no objection the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Corn: Acreage and production, United States, 1948-56 


Total United States 


Commercial corn area 


Year Planted | Produc- | Acreage | Planted | Produc- | Planted | Produc- 
acreage tion allotment acreage tion acreage tion 
Thousand | Million Thousand | Thousand Thousand | Million 
acres bushels acres acres acres 
85, 522 a VRE R EEN E. Ares, REE EE FR ees S RS ree, 
„ 738 y 2 CES ASRAESER ONL RRO Sa AER PRR RL RR ROSS, 
82, 859 3,075 
83, 275 926 
82, 230 292 


Not 

In a 
mercial corn area in 1 

Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


t compiled on the basis of revised data 


dition to the oe allotment program, ‘a soll bank base acreage of 51 million acres was in effect in the com- 


the Recorp at this point a letter ad- 
dressed to me as chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Agriculture and Forestry by 
Mr. Benson, dated March 29, 1957, in 
connection with the corn bill which is 
now before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, . 
Washington, March 29, 1957. 
Hon ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: At the meeting 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on March 21, you requested infor- 
mation as to the current status of the corn 
acreage reserve program, an interpretation by 
our Office of General Counsel with respect 
to the effects of the proposed new corn leg- 
islation on soil-bank agreements already 
signed, and proposed soil-bank operating 
procedure in case this new corn legislation 
is approved. 

A State-by-State analysis of the current 
status of the 1957 corn acreage reserve pro- 
gram is contained in the attached table I. 
This table indicates that as of March 22, 
1957, we have firm agreements with about 
325,000 farmers covering 4.6 million acres and 
for which the maximum compensation will 
be $171 million, 
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On March 14, after the adverse action in 
the House of Representatives with respect 
to corn legislation, in order to be fair to 
those farmers who needed a definite deci- 
sion as to whether we would accept the addi- 
tional acreage offered, we announced that we 
would accept “over limit” corn acreage un- 
der the soil bank. This had previously been 
done for all other commodities under the 
acreage reserve program. 

As of March 22, in addition to the firm 
agreements signed, we have offers covering 
this “over limit” acreage still in the process 
of being signed, covering 1.1 million acres 
and amounting to about $37 million. It is 
probable that not all of the offers above the 
individual farm maximum will ultimately 
be consummated into firm contracts. There- 
fore, it is probable that the total costs of 
the corn program, in the absence of new leg- 
islation, will be approximately $200 million. 
Thus, it appears that about 5.5 million acres 
will be signed up in the 1957 acreage reserve 
program with the present allotment. This 
compares with our announced goal of 4.5 to 
5.5 million acres. Table I shows the signup 
by States. 

Under section 105 (c) of the Soil Bank Act 
the total compensation paid producers for 
participating in the acreage reserve program 
with respect to any crop year may not ex- 
ceed $750 million, and with respect to corn 
for any crop year may not exceed $300 mil- 
lion. Of the former amount the share for 
corn was $217.5 million. If $300 million were 
used for corn, about $82.5 million would have 
to be shifted to corn from unused funds orig- 
inally allocated by the Department to other 
commodities. This in turn would make 
available for corn approximately $100 mil- 
lion for possible additional signup in the 
1957 acreage reserve program. Table II (at- 
tached) shows the 1957 acreage reserve fund 
utilization by commodities and the shifts 
which would have to be made from funds 
allocated to over commodities to corn. 

While under this proposed corn legislation 
it could be possible for corn producers to 
place increased acreage in the soil bank, the 
bill neither would cancel the agreements 
which have already been signed with pro- 
ducers under the acreage reserve program 
for the 1957 crop of corn, nor would it give 
the producers the right to terminate such 
agreements. It would leave those agree- 
ments in effect except that the amount of 
corn which the producers could produce and 
still comply with their agreements would be 
increased by the difference between their 
1957 farm acreage allotments as previously 
established under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 and his farm base acreage 
as determined under this bill (which will 
be the same as the base acreage of which 
the producer was notified for purposes of 
the referendum held December 11, 1956, pur- 
suant to section 308 (b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956). 

If the acreage which the producer has al- 
ready placed in the soil bank is not equal 
to 15 percent of his farm base acreage, he 
would have to put sufficient additional acre- 
age in either the acreage reserve or the con- 
servation reserve to bring his participation in 
the soil bank up to 15 percent of his farm 
base acreage in order to qualify for price 
support, except that if price support is made 
available to noncompliers, a producer who 
does not meet the “15 percent” requirement 
would be eligible for such support. 

The Secretary would, of course, have au- 
thority under other provisions of the Soil 
Bank Act to consent to the termination of 
agreements by producers if he found such 
action to be necessary or desirable in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this bill. However, 
we would not want to cancel existing con- 
tracts except in exceptional circumstances, 
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Our proposed soil-bank operating proce- 
dure in case this bill is passed is as follows: 

(a) We would reallocate the available 
funds from other commodities to corn. 

(b) Available funds would be used for 
additional corn acreage in the following or- 
der of priority: 

1. Each farm now under agreement would 
be offered an opportunity to increase corn 
acreage in the acreage reserve up to 15 per- 
cent of the respective corn base. 

2. All other corn farms in the commercial 
corn area would be allowed to sign agree- 
ments for the larger of 5 acres or 15 percent 
of the farm corn soil-bank base. 

3. If it should appear that this would not 
exhaust available funds an equitable method 
for additional signup would be developed. 

(c) Initial allocation of available acreage 
reserve funds would be made to counties and 
States in proportion to the number of acres 
of corn allotment on farms not presently 
covered by acreage reserve agreements multi- 
plied by the approved compensation rate per 
acre. Initial allocations would be increased 
or decreased as necessary to first permit all 
farmers desiring to do so to enter the 5 
acres—15 percent maximum. 

It is not expected that many farmers 
would place acreage in the conservation re- 
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serve in order to be eligible for price support. 
In view of the large sums still unused in the 
conservation reserve program, no problems 
of fund allocation are anticipated. 

(d) The signup would be reopened under 
the above conditions. The final signup date 
would be 3 weeks after the bill becomes law. 

Of course, you recognize that farmers gen- 
erally have made their 1957 plans on the 
assumption that there would be no new corn 
legislation. In view of the delays which have 
occurred there will be many administrative 
problems. These will include reopening the 
signup to those who have already signed 
firm agreements but for whom the amount 
in the acreage reserve would be less than 15 
percent of their acreage base. Then, there 
would be those producers who want to par- 
ticipate on the basis of their acreage base 
but who felt that they could not because of 
the size of their acreage allotments. All 
farmers who signed firm contracts would 
have to be officially notified of their new 
permitted acreage. Of course, some cur- 
rently signed up may desire to cancel their 
contracts because of the change of rules. 
This may create certain administrative 
problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENSON, Secretary. 


TABLE I.—1957 corn acreage reserve progress report through Mar. 22, 1957—revised 


Signed contracts 


State ercent 
Number * — old 


2 © 0 
Alabama 22.2 58, 301 303, 314 19.2 19: 
Arkansas 1,316 11.6 8, 578 935 87, 706 9.8 9. 
1,141 17.7 17, 133 891, 503 108, 971 15.7 18. 
Georgia 2.604 16.6 38, 459 836, 415 378, 147 10,2 11. 
Minois- 26, 516 11.5 357, 704 19, 538,671 | 5,857, 909 S 
Ind 28, 292 16.0 326, 736 17, 131, 431 | 3, 016, 533 10.8 12, 
Iowa.. 37,757 17.7 625, 378 37, 528, 274 | 6, 862, 686 9.1 12 
Kansas 11, 806 33.4 202, 163 6, 832, 488 905, 079 22.3 29, 
Kentucky.. 19, 253 24.3 190, 155 7, 789, 048 909, 810 20.9 23. 
M: — 1, 955 10.4 22, 951 1, 205, 319 263, 825 8.7 10. 
Michigans 17, 007 17.3 169, 806 8, 197, 758 995, 695 17.1 18. 
Minn 15, 784 11.7 212, 358 9, 769,822 | 3, 436, 176 6.2 7. 
— 34, 016 25.8 507, 341 21,344,215 | 2, 381, 250 21.3 24, 
45, 981 47.4 969, 999 36, 769,007 | 4, 172, 390 23.2 33. 
1, 590 23. 5 22, 814 1, 223, 244 104, 900 21.7 23. 
10, 009 12.8 80, 971 2,870, 211 850, 262 9.5 10. 
485 19.5 7, 161 188, 068 71, 182 10.1 11. 
— — 23, 738 15.0 262, 192 14, 532,867 | 2, 156, 784 12.2 13. 
5. 871 10.3 55, 524 2, 822, 288 582, 079 9.5 10. 
9, 196 17.7 183, 945 6, 496,830 | 1, 948, 675 9.4 12 
10, 085 221 99. 828 3, 025, 505 458, 135 21.8 23. 
1, 339 14.0 16, 105 684. 991 123, 548 15.0 13. 
135 11.8 1, 966 83, 616 15, 835 12.4 12. 
12. 13.1 136, 596 7, 200, 984 | 1, 297, 998 10.5 11. 
18. 2 4,574,254 | 5,667,604 208. 926, 142 | 37, 288, 889 12.3 15. 


under |Percent 

Total acres “ton 5 
contrac 
+6) 
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1 Excludes ineligible new farms and reserves, 
Source: CSS, Soil Bank Division. 


TABLE II.—1957 acreage reserve fund 
utilization 


{In million dollars] 


Commodity 


1 Not more than $750 million can be used for all com- 
modities in any Lya f 

3 Of this amount up to $82.5 million would be reallo- 
cated to corn, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to quote further from the speech 
of the Secretary of Agricuiture: 

A few years ago surpluses were mounting 
rapidly, and rigid price supports on the so- 
called basic crops were encouraging more and 
more production of crops already in surplus. 


Mr. Benson ought to know better than 
to make such a statement, in the light 
of the enormous surpluses which have 
been accumulating under the program 
as he is now administering it. The pro- 
gram is supposed to be operated in a dif- 
ferent manner now than it was prior to 
1953, because the law has been changed 
in the meantime to conform with the 
administration’s wishes. We now have 
flexible price supports. Yet, let us see 
what has happened since the President 
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took office. I have before me a table 
prepared by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, from its own records. It shows 
that, with respect to corn, the inventory 
on January 31, 1953, when the present 
Secretary took office, was 266,711,000 
bushels, and that the value of that corn 
was $427,482,000. 

Now let us see what the inventory was 
as of February 28, 1957. The quantity 
of corn on hand was not less than 266,- 
000,000 bushels, but was more—it was 
967,122,000 bushels, almost a billion 
bushels of corn. 

In other words, we now have on hand 3 
times more corn than when Mr. Benson 
took office in 1953. 

The value of that corn is $1,706,380,000 
compared with a little less than a half 
billion dollars when Secretary Benson 


took office. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct in stating what is hap- 
pening by way of the accumulation of 
surpluses under this administration’s 
management of agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

I might add—though undoubtedly the 
Senator from Louisiana will cover the 
subject—that the surpluses remain de- 
spite the efforts to sell them under sub- 
sidized programs and to give them away 
under charitable programs, which I sup- 
ported and for which I have voted. 

It also should be stated that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, under the 
Secretary's direction, has repeatedly 
dumped corn in the domestic market, 
forcing down cash prices, and at the 
same time forcing down the prices of 
Government stocks held in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. A very 
peculiar system is operated by this ad- 
ministration. For example, the admin- 
istration pays a particular price to a 
farmer on a commodity loan, and after 
it gets the commodity into its hands it 
cuts the price on it and in that way hurts 
both the producer and the Government. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is always a 
great pleasure to hear the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana discuss the farm 
problem, because in the Senate no one 
knows the subject better than does the 
Senator from Louisiana. It is true, is 
it not, that during the 20 years of the 
Democratic administration of the farm 
program, the total loss the Government 
took on the 6 basic crops was $20 million? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will give the fig- 
ure exactly, and I will also give the 
figures for the 4 years of Mr. Benson's 
administration. I do not wish to put 
those figures in the Rercorp now; I 
would prefer to preserve the continuity 
of my remarks, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the Senator 
yield for one more question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not correct 
to say that, counting the nearly half 
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billion fiasco with respect to potatoes, 
the total loss on all products was a little 
more than $1 billion during the period 
of 20 years? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is my recol- 
lection. I will have the exact figures to 
put in the RECORD. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am delighted 
that the Senator from Louisiana, with 
his customary thoroughness, will do that. 
bee the Senator yield for a further ques- 

on? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The New York 
Times yesterday morning said: 

Ezra Taft Benson said that he had no 
takers on his offer to show Congress how 
to cut Federal farm spending. 


It goes on to say: 

Two weeks ago Mr. Benson said he would 
tell Congress how the Department of Agri- 
culture’s record $5 billion budget could be 
trimmed, if asked. 


Apparently Secretary Benson doez not 
feel that Congress wishes to ask him 
where he can save this money. I ask 
the distinguished Chairman’of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry what 
his thoughts are on that matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I serve on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and I am a 
member of the subcommittee which 
handles the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is the chairman 
of that subcommittee. I am sure that 
Mr. Benson will receive an invitation 
from the Senator from Georgia to ap- 
pear before the subcommittee to show 
us how to cut the budget. Of course, 
I am interested in it myself. I may say, 
in passing, to my good friend from Mis- 
souri, that if the corn legislation which 
had been proposed by Mr. Benson in 
the early part of this year had been en- 
acted, it would have meant an expendi- 
ture for the corn program of almost a 
hundred million dollars more than was 
allotted by him to corn in the latter part 
of last year. 

In other words, as the Senator knows, 
under the law as it now stands, there is 
authority for a $750-million soil-bank 
program. However, there is a provision 
in the law that if all the sum allotted 
to, let us say, wheat, or any other com- 
modity, is not used, the amount remain- 
ing over and above the actual and neces- 
sary allotment may be assigned to an- 
other commodity. 

For instance, $217 million was allotted 
to corn. A similar amount was allotted 
to cotton. A somewhat larger amount 
was allotted to wheat. If the wheat 
farmers do not sign up for all the money 
allotted to them, the unused portion of 
the allocation can be transferred to any 
other of the basic commodities. 

It is the purpose of the Department to 
transfer to other commodities such 
amounts as were not used. If the corn 
bill passes and that course is pursued, 
the cost to the taxpayers will be in the 
neighborhood of $100 million more than 
the cost of the present program. In 
other words, corn may go up to $300 mil- 
lion instead of $217 million. Cotton 
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could have increased up to its maximum 
limit if enough farmers had signed up. 
But in respect to the cotton program, 
only a litle more than 2 million acres 
were taken in, instead of the 3% million 
to 4 million acres originally contem- 
plated, so there is a surplus of money 
in the cotton program which can be 
allotted to the corn producers. 

The same was true of rice, the same of 
tobacco, the same of peanuts; and also, 
I believe, there were surpluses of wheat 
allocations. 

With the surpluses added together, it 
would be possible, if the administration 
bill passes, to provide the maximum of 
$300 million in soil-bank funds for corn 
farmers, notwithstanding the fact, as I 
have pointed out, that they were given 
$180 million in soil-bank payments 
last year with no decrease in produc- 
tion. As Isaid, corn production actually 
increased. 

Mr. President, a moment ago, I was 
discussing the inventories of various 
commodities. There were 236,000 bales 
of upland cotton in inventory when Mr. 
Benson took over in January 1953. The 
value of that cotton was $32,378,000. As 
of February 28, 1957, there were 6,450,000 
bales, having a value of $1,109,000,000. 

The inventory of peanuts as of Janu- 
ary 31, 1953, was 97,048,000 pounds, 
valued at $12,553,000. On February 28, 
1957, there were 83,577,000 pounds, a de- 
crease, with a value of $9,342,000. 

There was no milled rice on hand when 
Mr. Benson took over in January 1953. 
At the end of February 1957 there were 
6,218,000 bags of milled rice in CCC in- 
ventory, valued at $62,891,000. 

In January 1953, there were on hand 
127,779,000 bushels of wheat. On Febru- 
ary 28, 1957, there were on hand 798,918,- 
000 bushels. In other words, we had a 
little more than 5 times the amount of 
wheat on hand as of February 28, 1957, 
than when Mr. Benson took charge. 

Mr. Benson had the opportunity as 
early as 1953 to place the so-called flexi- 
ble price support in operation for milk 
producers. But what did he do? He said 
that in order to comply with a promise 
made by the President, milk price sup- 
ports would not be reduced in 1953. Milk 
was supported at 90 percent of parity. 
The milk products inventory situation 
now compared with 1953 is favorable. 
There is much less on hand, but I shall 
point out later what has become of the 
dairy products inventory, how it was 
taken over and sold at a loss to the tax- 
payers of more than a billion dollars. 
That may be all right. But when Mr. 
Benson, in my humble judgment, mis- 
represents the facts to the American peo- 
ple, I take issue with him. Of course, 
this is not the only time I have taken 
issue with Mr. Benson. 

I am placing in the Recorp the facts 
as I have obtained them from his own 
office. Instead of making speeches be- 
fore the Republican ladies and showing 
only part of the picture, as he has, I think 
he ought to be called to task. That is 
exactly what I am trying to do now. I 
do not desire to go into any more details 
about the inventories on hand, but I ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed at. 
this point in the Recorp a table prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture, show- 
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ing the inventories as of January 31, 
1953, and February 28, 1957, on all com- 
modities. 


April 4 
There being no objection, the table 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Commodity Credit Corporation, price support program—Inventory at Jan. 31, 1953, and at Feb. 28, 1957; 
nd disposition between those dates, by commodity 


[All figures in thousands} 


Commodity 


Sornmeai.— 
Cotton, extra he staple.. 


Cottonseed oil, refined... 
TL Se 


Total other nonbasic commodities. 


Exchange commodities LEER ET! GUI ER 
Total price-support program 


Inventory, Jan. 31, 1953 


Unit of measure 
Quantity 


Inventory, Feb. 28, 1957 Disposals, Jan. 31, 1953, 


through Feb. 28, 1957 


$1, 176, 074 
4, 238 


39, 451 
1,427,978 


92, 142 


FCC 182, 395 25. 
1, 307, 176 243, 189 
5 807 2, 052 


Norg Value of inventory and cost value of dis 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
quote again from the speech of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture: 

The truth is that, on a nationwide basis, 
realized net farm income last year was 4 per- 
cent above 1955—the first peacetime year, by 
the way, in which farm income has increased 
since 1947. 8 


The Secretary spoke the truth, but he 
failed to tell the whole story. He did 
not tell his audience what farm income 
is and how it compares with farm in- 
come at the time he took office. The 
realized net income, it is true, was 4 per- 
cent higher in 1956 than in 1955, but it 
was 17 percent below 1952, the year 
before Mr. Benson became Secretary. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, so as to present the entire pic- 
ture, a table showing the realized net 


i positions include acquisition value of commodities, and sto 
commodity between time of acquisition and time of disposition. Difference between inventory at Jan. 31, 1953, an 
is due to acquisitions and other costs added during the period, T. 


otals may not add due to rounding, 


farm income, including Government pay- 
ments, value of home consumption, and 
rental value of dwellings from 1945 
through 1956. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Realized net farm income including Govern- 
ment payments, value of home consump- 
tion, and rental value of dwellings 


Millions 
of dollars 


, handling, transportation and other costs added to value of 
inventory at Feb, 28, 1957, not accounted for by dispositions 


Realized net farm income including Govern- 
ment payments, value of home consump- 
tion, and rental value of dwellings—Con. 


Nore—Realized net farm income: A 4- 
percent increase from 1955 to 1956, but a 


17-percent decrease from 1952 to 1956. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a table en- 
titled “Index of Prices Paid by Farmers, 
Including Interest, Taxes, and Wage 
Rates; Index of Prices Received by 
Farmers; and Parity Ratio, 1945-56.” I 
point out that when Mr. Benson took 
office the parity ratio was 92, whereas 
now it is down to 80. 
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I also wish to say that the prices paid 
by farmers, including wages and interest, 
and so forth, have been rising and rising 
and rising, whereas the prices received 
by farmers have been falling and falling 
and falling. That is the reason why the 
parity ratio has dropped from 92, in 
1953, to 80 on February 15, 1957. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Index of prices paid by farmers, including 
interest, tages, and wage rates; indez of 
prices received by farmers; and parity ratio 
1945-56 

[1910-14 = 100} 


Prices paid,| Prices re- 
interest, 
taxes and 
wage rate 


ecived by 
farmers 


Year 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in his 
speech the Secretary of Agriculture also 
said: 

The truth is that exports of farm com- 
modities are running at an alltime high. 


Mr. President, Ido not deny that. But 
the Secretary of Agriculture failed to 
state that about 40 percent of our total 
agricultural exports are a result of Gov- 
ernment-sponsored programs, such as 
direct grants through the International 
Cooperation Administration’s economic 
aid, Public Law 480, title II family relief 
donations, and section 416 foreign wel- 
fare donations, among others. If we add 
all of them together, we find that the all- 
time high of exports of farm commod- 
ities, of which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture spoke, results to a great extent from 
these Government programs. They are 
not the result of the sliding scale, 

The Secretary of Agriculture also said 
in his speech: 

And there is every indication that we have 
passed the peak of the storage problem and 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
vestments in price supports are declining. 
It is expected that the total CCC invest- 
ments in farm commodities will be about 
$7.6 billion on June 30, 1957. This will be a 
net reduction of $700 million in a period of 
12 months and a net reduction of approxi- 
mately $1.3 billion below our peak holdings 
of February 1956. 


Mr. President, bearing in mind the 
latter date, let us see what the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s investments 
were when Mr. Benson took over in 1953. 
Well, Mr. President, when the Secretary 
of Agriculture took office, the invest- 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration was $2,905,000,000 compared with 
the $7.6 billion figure Mr. Benson hopes 
to achieve by June 30, 1957. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement of the 
losses and gains sustained by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in seven of 
these programs. 

1 — 823 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


CCC losses and gains 


Commodity oug! oug 

June 30, 1953 | Jan. 31, 1957 

pe ee ek ES, 1870, 910, 347 | 1 $310, 598, 962 

Cotton, upland „| 2 268, 219,477 | 4428, 890, 561 

Peanuts... 1 92, 648, 951 , 846, 007 

ee 11, 450, 513 1 51, 693, 928 

2 3 1, 641, 818 11.843, 773 

er 195, 127, 450 4. 903, 354 

Mik, — butterſat * 136, 524, 896 11. 108, 320, 600 
1 Loss. 
3 Gain. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as 
was pointed out a moment ago by the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. SYMINGTON], losses sustained on 
all the basic commodities were very low 
until Mr. Benson took office. Losses on 
corn from October 17, 1933, through 
June 30, 1953, the year Mr. Benson took 
over, aggregated $70,910,347. From 
July 1, 1953, through January 31, 1957, 
the losses sustained on corn alone were 
$310,598,962; and the good Lord only 
knows what the losses will be with the 
almost one billion bushels of corn the 
Secretary of Agriculture now has on 
hand. 

In the case of upland cotton, from 
1933 through June 30, 1953, there was a 
gain of $268,219,477. From July 1, 1953, 
through January 31, 1957, while Mr. 
Benson has been Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, there was a loss of $428,890,561. 

In the case of peanuts, from October 
17, 1933, through June 30, 1953, there 
was a loss of $92,648,951. From July 1, 
1953, through January 31, 1957, there 
was a loss of $40,846,007. 

In the case of rice, from October 17, 
1933, through June 30, 1953, there was 
a loss of $1,459,513. From July 1, 1953, 
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through January 31, 1957, there was a 
loss of $51,693,928 

For tobacco, from October 17, 1933, 
through June 30, 1953, there was a gain 
of $1,641,818. In the 4 years from July 
1, 1953, through January 31, 1957, there 
has been a loss of $1,843,773. 

Mr. President, I ask Senators to 
notice particularly the loss which has 
occurred in the case of wheat. From 
the inception of the program on October 
17, 1933, through June 30, 1953, there 
was a loss of $95,127,450, whereas during 
the last 4 years the losses on wheat alone 
were $374,903,354. 

Let me point out that in the case of 
milk and butterfat, from October 17, 
1933, through June 30, 1953, there was 
a loss of $136,524,896, whereas during the 
last. 4 years, under Mr. Benson’s admin- 
istration, there has been a loss of 
$1,168,320,609. I wish Mr. Benson had 
given that information to the good ladies 
he addressed on April 2. 

Mr. President, to summarize the rec- 
ord with respect to all commodities— 
basics, designated nonbasics, and other 
nonbasics—total losses from October 17, 
1933, through June 30, 1953, were 
$1,110,136,889, whereas in the period July 
1, 1953, through January 31, 1957, losses 
were $2,942,926,451. The total loss on 
all programs from October 17, 1953, 
through January 31, 1957, aggregated 
$4,053,063,340, with 72.6 percent of these 
losses chargeable to the operations dur- 
ing the 4 years of Mr. Benson's adminis- 
tration, and 27.4 percent chargeable to 
operations during the entire prior 20- 
year period. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table from which I have 
just read may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CCC losses Oct. 17, 1933, to June 30, 1953, and from July 1, 1953, to Jan. 31, 1957 (details 
in attached schedule 8) 


Commodity group 


22. 
From Oct. 17, tL oy 
1933, through Jan. 31, 1957 


through 
June 30, 1953 an. 31, 1957 


$1, 241, 571, 758 
100.0 


$1, 184, 750,725 | $1, 892, 574, 730 
62.6 100.0 


$537, 315, 899 $018, 916, 852 
58. 5 100. 0 


$1, 110, 136, 889 $2, 942, 926, 451 | $4, 053, 063, 340 
27.4 72.6 100.0 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have a few more comments on the speech 
of Secretary Benson. I quote from page 
9 of the speech: 

The stage was set for these high costs by 
the surplus-building, market-destroying 
Democrat-sponsored farm program we in- 
herited. 


Mr. Benson knows better than that. 
We're coming out from under these in- 
herited problems, 


And how, may I ask, does the Secre- 
tary reach this conclusion? I just 
pointed out the corn fiasco of last year. 
I wonder why the Secretary did not give 
all the facts to the fine ladies he was 
addressing on April 2. 

Mr. President, I know some Senators 
desire to make a few statements of their 
own; but I want to point out that Mr. 
Benson has not operated at least one 
program over which he has had au- 
thority to use the sliding scale since 1953 
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in such a way as to reduce production. 
I refet to milk. Milk production in 1952 
was 115.1 billion pounds. It rose to 
125.7 billion in 1956. 

The same hold true with respect to 
other. commodities. I gave the figures 
for corn. In 1952, the last year prior 
to the present administration assuming 
office, production of corn was 3,292,000,- 
000 bushels. The following years it was 
almost the same, with the exception of 
last year, 1956, when production sur- 
passed any other year, amounting to 
3,451,000,000 bushels. And that, Mr. 
President, is notwithstanding the fact 
that we had the so-called soil bank in 
operation. 

Of course, Mr. Benson complained 
that the 1956 Act was passed a bit late 
for the soil bank to become fully opera- 
tive. As I pointed out, however, over 
5 million acres were put into the soil 
bank and more corn was produced than 
the year before. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a table of production and 
price support levels, 1950 to 1956. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Production and price-support level, 1950-56 


Year Support | Produc- | Support 
level tion level 
(percent (percent 
parity) parity) 


Sorghum 
(million bushels) 


Corn 
(million bushels) 


90.0 234 65.0 
90.0 163 75.0 
90.0 91 80.0 
90. 0 116 85.0 
90.0 235 85.0 
87.0 243 70.0 
009 205 76.0 


Oats (million 
bushels) 


Barley (million 
bushels) 


— 75.0 304 75.0 
75.0 257 75.0 
80.0 228 80,0 
85.0 247 85.0 
85.0 379 85.0 
70.0 401 70.0 
76.0 372 76.0 


Rice (million bags, 


100 pounds) pounds) 


8888888 
„888888 


1980.22 — 


8888888 
acoocoo 


184.3 compliance; 70. pe 5 
Support on Milk ſor Manufacture 


Source: U. S. Department of ane 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
could recite more details about all these 
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figures, I think I have presented enough 
information to rebutt Mr. Benson. I 
do hope that the next time Mr. Benson 
makes a speech he will look up the rec- 
ords. He has them. Everything I have 
read to the Senate today came from his 
Department. He could at least have 
told the full story to the good people he 
was addressing. It is not a hard task 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to obtain 
full and accurate statistics from mem- 
bers of his own Department. 

Mr. President, I understand that other 
Senators desire to speak. I have more 
facts that I could put into the RECORD, 
but I shall conclude at this point. 

During the delivery of Mr. ELLENDER’S 
speech, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to ask 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, the Senator 
from Louisiana, if he will permit me at 
the conclusion of his remarks—lest I 
do not have a chance to participate at 
that moment—to insert in the RECORD a 
press release relating to Mr. Benson's 
operation of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which contains some pertinent 
and, if not polite, at least accurate com- 
ments about the Secretary’s speech of 
just a few days ago. 

Will the Senator permit me to ask 
unanimous consent that my statement 
be printed at the conclusion of his re- 
marks so that those who are in the great 
fourth estate, our friends of the press, 
will know I have kept faith with them 
in the release of my statement today? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no objection, 
Mr. President, so long as I do not lose 
the floor. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Senator HUMPHREY CHARGES BENSON WITH 
FLAGRANT AND CYNICAL PARTISAN POLITICS 
on Corn BILL 


Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY today char- 
acterized Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson's recent speech before the Republi- 
can women's conference as an attempt to 
“plunge our efforts to enact emergency corn 
legislation into partisan politics of the most 
flagrant and cynical kind.” 

“It is particularly shocking,” Senator 
HUMPHREY said in a Senate floor speech, 
“that Benson’s partisan attack should come 
at this particular time, when Members of 
the Senate from both parties are making a 
conscientious effort to get together on some 
kind of emergency legislation to avoid the 
disaster to corn and livestock markets that 
now faces us.” 

Senator HUMPHREY called Secretary Ben- 
son’s remark that the bill is too late to do 
any good, an example of either “deliberate 
sabotage, or ignorance of the facts.” “The 
truth is,” Senator HUMPHREY said, “that this 
bill, regardless of whether it is passed to- 
morrow, next month, or next August, will 
have the extremely important effect of sub- 
stantially increasing the volume of corn 
from this year’s crop that will be eligible for 
price support loans at $1.36 per bushel. 

“The truth is further,” HUMPHREY stated, 
“that Ezra Taft Benson is the man who 
bears major responsibility for the desperate 
crisis that confronts corn and livestock pro- 
ducers. This last effort is merely the most 
recent of many steps he has taken over the 
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past year to bring about low corn prices and 
excessive production of livestock.” 

HUMPHREY said that Benson’s mishan- 
dling of the corn problem was typical of a 
long “record of colossal blunder, colossal 
waste, and colossal failure. Ezra Taft Benson 
has not merely mismanaged our Nation's 
farm programs,” HUMPHREY said, “he has de- 
liberately sabotaged and wrecked them.” 

In detailing this indictment, Senator 
HUMPHREY spelled out the documentation 
and evidence he said supported 12 specific 
charges as follows: 

1. Secretary Benson is personally respon- 
sible for the broken campaign promises of 
farm parity in the 1952 and 1956 election 
campaigns. 

2. Secretary Benson has manipulated offi- 
cial figures and statistics, misrepresented 
facts, and drawn false conclusions to gain 
acceptance of his policies by those they were 
designed to injure. 

3. Secretary Benson has obstructed and 
delayed action on necessary farm legislation 
repeatedly and thus effectively thrown road- 
blocks in the way of orderly congressional 
action. 

4. Secretary Benson has resorted to pitting 
group against group in his attempt to dis- 
credit and destroy the farm programs he has 
inherited. 

5. Secretary Benson has deliberately and 
consciously operated the Department of 
Agriculture in a manner calculated to drive 
down prices received by farmers. 

6. Consumers have not been helped by suc- 
cess of Benson efforts to drive down farm 
prices; farm prices dropped 18 percent, retail 
prices of food only 2½ percent. 

7. The administration's policies have 
pushed farm family net income down from 
$15.1 billion to $11.6 billion, a drop resulting 
not from increased farm costs but lower gross 
income due to the decline in farm prices. 

8. Secretary Benson has not reduced pro- 
duction, which is the major excuse he gave 
for lower price supports; instead, he cut farm 
income and raised production. 

9. Secretary Benson’s mismanagement of 
the farm programs has multiplied price sup- 
port cost by 10 times, while reducing their 
effectiveness by 20 percent. 

10. Secretary Benson repeatedly refused to 
use his legal authority to halt drops in prices 
of important livestock and poultry products 
at the authorized level of 90 percent of parity. 

11. The policies pursued by the Eisenhower 
administration made the so-called surplus 
problem worse than ever before in history. 

12. Secretary Benson, in full consciousness 
of the accuracy of these charges, attempts to 
defend his indefensible record by irrespon- 
sible partisan and personal attack on leading 
and experienced Democratic supporters of 
effective farm programs, 


REGULATION OF THE MEATPACKING 
AND DISTRIBUTING INDUSTRY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
February 25, 1957, the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. O’MaHoney] introduced for 
the two of us, S. 1356. This bill, if en- 
acted, would: 

First. Repeal the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture over meatpack- 
ers, as authorized in title II of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act. 

Second. Amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act so as to return to the 
Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction 
over the meatpacking and distributing 
industry. 

I joined the Senator from Wyoming 
in cosponsoring S. 1356 because, since 
the transfer of authority to regulate un- 
fair trade practices over packers from 
the FTC to the USDA in 1921, the De- 
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partment of Agriculture has not pro- 
vided effective administration of this 
authority, which is designed to maintain 
and preserve price competition in the 
meatpacking industry. 

In a speech I made at that time, out- 
lining my reasons for cosponsoring S. 
1356, I noted that nonadministration by 
the USDA of title II of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act had led food chains and 
other nonpacker firms to buy a packing 
plant, or a small interest in a packing 
plant, so that by qualifying as a packer 
under that act, they could escape Federal 
Trade Commission enforcement of un- 
fair trade practice provisions of the FTC 
act with respect to their food operations, 

I called the attention of the Senate 
to the United Corp. case (110 F. 2d, 
473) at that time. This was a case in 
which the FTC brought action for an 
alleged unfair trade practice against the 
United Corp., which then was engaged 
in the sale and distribution of canned 
meat products. After the FTC had filed 
its original petition, the defendant cor- 
poration acquired an interest in several 
packing companies. 

At a time subsequent to this action, the 
corporation then filed a motion for dis- 
missal of the FTC complaint with the 
appropriate Federal district court, on 
the grounds that it was a packer, and 
thus was not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Trade Commission. The 
court granted the defendant’s petition, 
saying in part: 

When petitioner here, by acquiring stock 
in Montel, Inc., and Emmart Food Products 
Co., became a packer within the meaning of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act and subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Trade Commission had no fur- 
ther power of regulation over it; and the 
fact that the Commission may have been 
considering regulation under a complaint 
theretofore filed is immaterial. 


Mr. President, such activity by food 
chains seems on the increase. The rea- 
son is obvious. If they can escape FTC 
control by purchasing a packing facility, 
and the USDA continues to maintain an 
inadequate enforcement agency, they 
will have more flexibility in their oper- 
ations than otherwise would be the case. 
Where this happens, the result is to give 
them a freedom of operation their com- 
petitors cannot enjoy. But such free- 
dom—exemption from unfair trade prac- 
tice regulations—could well be destruc- 
tive of our free enterprise system, since 
it gives them an unfair advantage over 
their competitors and thus a means of 
eliminating publicly desired competition. 

Another such case of recent date has 
been called to my attention. This case 
can be identified as FTC Docket 6458. 
On November 21, 1955, the Federal Trade 
Commission filed a complaint against 
Food Fair Stores, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
alleging that the corporation had en- 
gaged in unfair trade practices by con- 
tracting with suppliers to buy certain 
items for an anniversary sale at prices 
lower than the prices these suppliers 
were asking from the corporation com- 
petitors. 

On December 17, 1956, an examiner 
upheld the complaint and the Commis- 
sion subsequently upheld the examiner. 
On March 12, 1957, the Commission 
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denied an application by Food Fair that 
the complaint be amended. 

On March 20, 1957, Food Fair filed a 
motion with the FTC in which it was 
asked that the original complaint be dis- 
missed on the grounds that the corpo- 
ration was in the packing business and, 
consequently, not subject to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act as to its trade 
practices. It was argued that the cor- 
poration was subject to the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

In the March 20 brief, it was pointed 
out that Food Fair owns a packing plant 
at Elizabeth, N. J. It was said that this 
plant was an integral part of the cor- 
poration’s operations, and that in 1956 
it sold approximately $24 million worth 
of fresh and processed meats to outside 
jobbers. It was said that these outside 
sales would amount to approximately 
$25 million. 

In their brief, the lawyers for Food 
Fair argued: 

It is not significant that the respondent 
is engaged in business endeavors that extend 
beyond its operations as a packer, and such 
separate and collateral endeavors are not sub- 
ject to the Commission's jurisdiction. The 
courts and the Commission have so held. 


Among others, the lawyers then cited 
the case of the United Corp. to which I 
have already referred. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the 
public interest requires that this trend 
be stopped. There is only one way to do 
this, and that is to transfer the authority 
to prevent unfair trade in the meat- 
packing industry back to the Federal 
Trade Commission where it belongs. As 
I said at the time S. 1356 was intro- 
duced: 


It is certain that if the Congress is ever 
going to be able to get effective administra- 
tion of the laws it passes, it must recognize 
the need to group similar functions together 
for administrative p Sound prin- 
ciples of organization dictate the reasonable- 
ness of this position. We have only ourselves 
to blame when we establish an independent 
agency, such as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, to carry out a specific function such as 
the prevention of unfair trade practices, and 
then proceed to dismember that agency by 
transferring its functions to other agencies 
and departments not equipped or staffed to 
do the job. 


Why do I say this with reference in 
particular to the meat-packing indus- 
try? Last July 6 I introduced S. 4177, 
which was designed to do the same as 
S. 1356, which the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. O’MaHoney] and I have co- 
sponsored this session. Yet it was not 
until December 21, 1956, nearly 6 months 
later, that the USDA rendered a report 
a negative one at that—on S. 4177, al- 
though a report had been requested on 
July 10, only 4 days after it was intro- 
duced. 

In light of the problems which have 
arisen because of USDA’s failure to en- 
force vigorously title II of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, and in light of this 
negative report, after a study“ period 
of 6 months, it would not seem unrea- 
sonable to expect the Department of 
Agriculture to come forth with a con- 
crete, effective alternative to S. 4177 and 
S. 1356. This the Department has not 
done to date. 
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Since involved is the problem of regu- 
lating the third largest industry in this 
country one might expect the USDA, 
after opposing the transfer of this au- 
thority to the FTC, to ask for a substan- 
tial increase in its 1958 fiscal year budget 
request for the purpose of preventing 
unfair trade practices as required by 
12 II of the Packers and Stockyards 

ct. 

The USDA, in the absence of an effec- 
tive alternative and after 26 years of 
nonenforcement of title II, has merely 
indicated that it will study “current ac- 
tivities and problems relating to the in- 
vestigation and regulation under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of trade 
practices in livestock buying and meat 
merchandising”—press release, Febru- 
ary 20, 1957. 

Such an announcement 7 months ago 
might have been better received as if the 
survey indicated the need to ask Con- 
gress for adequate funds or perhaps 
even to transfer supervisory authority 
over packers to the FTC. 

The press release announcing this sur- 
vey went on to state that: 

With limited funds available for admin- 
istration of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
over the last 10 years, the Department has 
concentrated attention on those activities 
closest to the producers themselves, where it 
appeared that funds could be more efficiently 
spent and where the results would most cer- 
tainly work to the direct and immediate 
benefit of producers. 


Illustrations of these activities are 
then cited which clearly indicates that 
major emphasis has been placed upon 
the regulation of stockyard activities 
which, although desirable, should not 
have been concentrated upon to the vir- 
tual exclusion of trade-practice super- 
vision. 

It is being rumored that the USDA 
may relinquish its jurisdiction in the 
Food Fair case, to which I have made 
reference, should it be determined by 
the FTC itself, or the courts, that it, not 
FTC, has jurisdiction in the case. If 
this proves to be the case, it would be 
only further evidence of the fact that 
prevention of unfair trade practices in 
the food-processing industry should be 
vested in the FTC, as it was before 1921. 
If, on the other hand, the result in this 
case should be the same as it was in the 
United Corporation case, it also would 
be evidence in support of this conten- 
tion that title II authority should be 
transferred back to the FTC. Why? 
Because, as I suggested, when S. 1356 
was introduced, unless the Congress does 
this, the odds are against the USDA’s 
being able to give effective regulation 
to the activities of national packers and 
food chains. As I put it on that occa- 
sion: 

What more effective way is there to escape 
proper public regulation than to transfer 
such control from an effective and special- 
ized agency such as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to another agency or department, 
and insure its burial in a three-employee 
section? A handful of people, in effect, are 
charged with regulating the third largest 
industry in the country. 


The need for passage of S. 1356 is in- 
dicated by the fact that in the motion 
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it filed with the FTC to dismiss the 
charge of unfair trade practice brought 
against it, the Food Fair Store, Inc., 
petition cites the remarks I made when 
S. 1356 was introduced, as evidence of 
the fact that the FTC does not have 
jurisdiction. In part, the motion reads: 


Senator WATKINS, of Utah, the author of 
a bill (S. 1856) now pending in the Senate 
to confer upon the Commission jurisdic- 
tion in precisely the situation in issue here, 
stated the following on the floor of the 
Senate on February 25, 1957, in support 
of his bill: “I believe it is in the public 
interest that FTC control be extended over 
packers which enter into other sideline busi- 
nesses—businesses which now escape such 
control because of USDA inaction, but whose 
competitors are subject to FTC control. The 
same need for public control applies to food 
firms, especially food chains, which now can 
acquire packing plants, or a substantial in- 
terest in one and thus escape FTC super- 
vision over their entire operations.” 


In a few words, their action in filing 
this motion seems to have but one ob- 
jective—finding a way to escape effective 
antitrust regulation. This is one of the 
loopholes S. 1356 is designed to close. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two articles relating to this 
matter be printed in the Recorp, first, an 
article entitled “Food Chain Says It’s 
Meatpacker,” which appeared in the New 
York Times of March 25; the second, 
an article by Marvin Caplan and Art 
Carel, entitled “Food Fair Asks FTC Drop 
Case; Says It’s a Single Packer,“ which 
appeared in the March 25 issue of the 
Super Market News. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 25, 
1957] 


Foop CHAIN Says It’s MEATPACKER—GROCERY 
COMPANY FIGHTING FTC CHARGE POINTS To 
PLANT IN ELIZABETH, N. J. 


WasHInGTON, March 24.—One of the coun- 
try's large food store chains is asking the 
Federal Trade Commission to dismiss a com- 
plaint against it on grounds that it is a 
meatpacker. 

The move by Food Fair Stores, Inc., a 
Philadelphia concern operating more than 
200 grocery stores from New York to Florida, 
will be watched by the entire food industry. 
If successful, the action would remove the 
company from the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral agency established to regulate interstate 
trade and competition. 

If, as its lawyers contend, Food Fair Stores 
is a packer under the law, then it is subject 
only to the controls of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Trade Commission complaint has been 
pending for 16 months. In November 1956, 
the agency charged the company—along with 
Giant Food Shopping Center, Inc., and 11 
food manufacturers—with discriminating 
against competing retail grocers. The case 
has been in various stages of appeal since. 

Last week Food Fair Stores changed tac- 
tics with a new petition asking that the case 
be dropped altogether. 


CITES. ELIZABETH PLANT 


Food Fair Stores says in its petition that 
it owns a meatpacking plant in Elizabeth, 
N. J. It bought the plant in 1945 for 
$265,000, and has since invested $2,700,000 
in buildings, equipment, and land. 

It slaughters and prepares livestock, in- 
cluding cattle, lambs, and calves for market. 
its meat products are marketed through in- 
dependent jobbers and through its own 
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stores. But the “greatest volume,” says the 
petition, goes to the outside jobbers. This 
year the plant will do an estimated $25 
million in meatpacking business. 

This dollar volume is only a fraction of the 
company’s overall grocery store sales, These, 
the FTC says, run to $348 million annually. 
But the company’s lawyers say this is no part 
of the argument. They cite the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921 to show that anyone 
engaged in packing meat is, for purposes of 
the law, a packer and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Food Fair lawyers said the Trade Com- 
mission showed its awareness of provisions 
of the Stockyards Act when last year it dis- 
missed an oleomargarine complaint it had 
previously lodged against Armour & Co., the 
Chicago packer. In that case the Commis- 
sion acknowledged lack of jurisdiction. 

Recently Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, Re- 
publican, of Utah, and Senator JOSEPH C. 
O’Manoney, Democrat, of Wyoming, intro- 
duced a bill to place the whole meat packing 
and distributing industry back in the hands 
of the FTC. 

Food Fair's attorneys used Mr. WATKINS’ 
words in support of his bill to back their own 
contention that the agency would not now 
have jurisdiction over their client. 

“I believe,” Mr. WATKINS said in a Senate 
speech February 25, “it is in the public inter- 
est that FTC control be extended over pack- 
ers which enter into other sideline busi- 
nesses—business which now escape such con- 
trol because of Department of Agriculture] 
inaction, but whose competitors are subject 
to FTC control. The same need for public 
control applies to food firms, especially food 
chains, which now can acquire packing 
plants, or a substantial interest in one, and 
thus escape FTC. supervision over their en- 
tire operations,” 

Food Fair’s lawyers are Howard Engel, 
Louis A. Gravelle, and David C. Murchison, 
of the Washington firm of Sanders, Gravelle, 
Whitlock & Howrey. 

Edward F. Howrey, a partner of the firm, 
was Chairman of the Trade Commission from 
March 1953 to August 1955, and Mr. Murchi- 
son was One of his associates, 


[From the Supermarket News of March 25, 
1957] 


Foop Fam Asks FTC Drop Case—Says It’s A 
PACKER 


(By Marvin Caplan and Art Carel) 


WASHINGTON, March 24.—Food Fair Stores, 
Inc., Philadelphia, asked the Federal Trade 
Commission at the weekend to dismiss all 
charges against the firm because it is a 
packer and therefore outside of the agency's 
jurisdiction. 

The company's move came just as: 

The Commission amended its original 
complaint against Food Fair to include a 
charge that it did not spend all the adver- 
tising allowance money it was paid in con- 
nection with special sales, but diverted a 
substantial sum to its own use. 

An FTC attorney noted his intention to 
appeal to the full Commission from an ex- 
aminer’s dismissal of the case against J. H. 
Filbert, Inc., Baltimore, one of the sup- 
pliers charged with giving Food Fair special 
allowances, in connection with the chain's 
anniversary and candy carnival promotions, 
that they did not make available to Food 
Fair competitors on similar terms. 

The most important and dramatic devel- 
opment, however, was the motion to dismiss 
that Food Fair attorneys addressed to FTC 
Examiner Frank Hier. 

The attorneys, David C. Murchison, Louis 
Gravelle, and Howard Engel, argued that 
Food Fair's operation of a packing plant in 
Elizabeth, N. J., makes it a packer within the 
definition of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
of 1921 and, as a packer, jurisdiction over 


its acts and practices is vested exclusively 
in the Agriculture Secretary. 

Filing of the motion by Food Fair was a 
direct result of an article in the February 4 
issue of Supermarket News which disclosed 
for the first time that both USDA and FTC 
officials conceded that food chains which had 
meat packaging operations might be out- 
side of FTC jurisdiction. 

A Food Fair attorney said discussion on 
the possible filing was started because of 
questions raised in this article. 

According to the motion, the company is 
already considered a packer by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This was confirmed by a USDA official, who 
said Food Fair is one of the firms listed in 
a card file of companies considered meat- 
packers by USDA under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. 

As a meatpacker, he said, Food Fair is 
required to file an annual report with the 
Department. 

Food Fair, the motion says, became a 
packer on July 13, 1945, when it acquired the 
Elizabeth packing plant for $265,000. Its 
investment in the plant, equipment and land 
is now about $2,700,000. 

The company says it distributes the live- 
stock it prepares to independent jobbers 
and to its own stores, though most of the 
meat is sold to the jobbers. 

For fiscal year ended April 30, 1957, Food 
Fair estimates it will sell, as a packer, about 
$25 million worth of meat products. For 
fiscal 1956, its packing plant volume was 
$24,346,316 and $23,749,452 of that was in 
sales to outside jobbers.. For fiscal 1955, 
sales at its packing plant totaled $23,843,034 
and $23,093,203 was in sales to jobbers. 

After reviewing the broad definition of 
“packer” in the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
Food Fair attorneys said FTC does not have 
jurisdiction under the FTC Act. 

They claimed that as the FTC Act is writ- 
ten, a “party allegedly engaging in ‘unfair 
methods of competition’ is expressly ex- 
empted from the Federal Trade Commission 
Act if such party is a ‘corporation’ within 
the meaning of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act.” 

The attorneys continued: 

“It is not significant that respondent ‘Food 
Fair’ is engaged in business endeavors that 
extend beyond its operations as a packer, 
and such separate and collateral endeavors 
are not subject to the commission's juris- 
diction.” 

They cited two FTC cases in which the ju- 
risdictional issue was raised. They recalled 
that FTC's deceptive practice case against 
United Corp., Richmond, Va., was dismissed 
by an appellate court because the company, 
a marketer of canned meat products, ac- 
quired a 20 percent stock interest in two 
licensed packing companies. The court ruled 
that made the company a packer and re- 
moved it from FTC's jurisdiction even 
though the plants were acquired after the 
complaint was filed. 

Last year, the attorneys said, FTC dis- 
missed a complaint that Armour & Co. had 
misrepresented a margarine as a dairy 
product after Commission heads decided the 
firm was a packer and so, not subject to its 
jurisdiction. 

Commenting on this particular point last 
week, Food Fair Attorney David C. Murchison 
said the Armour decision “confirms what we 
believe to be the fact all along, that the 
complaint against Food Fair cannot stand 
up.” 

The motion also reviewed some of the leg- 
islative history of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act to document the claim that “Clearly 
Congress * * * intended to cover all opera- 
tions and business of companies subject to 
the act.” 

The Commission's decision to amend the 
complaint against Food Fair came after Ex- 
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aminer Frank Hier refused to do it. However, 
FTC did not reverse Mr. Hier. 

The added paragraph charges that in con- 
nection with anniversary and candy carnival 
sales in 1954, 1955, and 1956 it was Food Fair’s 
practice not to use ali the money received 
from its suppliers to advertise their prod- 
ucts during the sales but to divert substan- 
tial amounts of such payments to its own 


use. 

During 1955, FTC says, Food Fair obtained 
$216,770 from 278 suppliers for a 4-week anni- 
versary sale starting April 21, and did not 
spend all the money on advertising. 

A similar motion to amend the complaint 
against Giant Food Shopping Center, Inc., 
Washington, is pending before the Commis- 
sion. Presumably a charge will be added 
to that complaint, too. 

Both Giant and Food Fair were accused in 
November 1955 of inducing special adver- 
tising allowances for their special sales when 
they know their suppliers were not making 
similar arrangements with their competitors. 
FTC charges that is a violation of section 5 
of the FTC Act. 

Filbert and 10 other suppliers were charged 
with violating section 2 (D) of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act by granting the special al- 
lowances to 1 or both of the 2 chains with- 
out making them available to competitors 
on proportionally equal terms. 

Earlier this month, Mr. Hier dismissed the 
Filbert case, because he felt the FTC attor- 
neys prosecuting it had failed to show there 
was any competition on an interstate level 
affected by the transaction between Filbert 
and Food Fair. The matter now goes before 
the full Commission. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FOREIGN AIR 
COMMERCE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1423) to amend sections 
801, 802, and 1102 of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is S. 1423, a bill to 
amend section 801, 802, and 1102 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill is in 
charge of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 
I do not know if he has any comments 
to make on it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
bill was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I merely wish to submit the 
report for the Recorp, which states the 
purposes of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator make 
a brief explanation of the bill for the 
RECORD? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield the 
floor? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Oregon will 
withhold his request for a moment, in 
line with an earlier request which had 
been made of the junior Senator from 
Minnesota by the minority leader. 

Mr. MORSE. I withhold my request. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I yield to the minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the body of the Recorp, immediately 
following the report of the committee, 
certain letters and a statement. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Washington if he has placed into the 
Recorp the committee report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam getting it now. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that, immediately following the 
committee report, there may be printed 
in the Recorp, a letter I received from 
Mr. Robert C. Hill, Assistant Secretary 
of State, pointing out certain objections 
which the Department of State had to 
the pending legislation, and pointing out 
that similar comments on the bill were 
made last year when the bill was passed 
by the Senate; also, following the letter, 
a copy of the comments of the Depart- 
ment of State on the bill; and a letter 
dated March 28, from Mr. Sinclair Weeks, 
Secretary of Commerce, to me, in which 
objections to the bill in its present form 
are expressed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
now have a copy of the report, and I had 
intended to ask to have it printed in the 
ReEcorp, but I find it is against the rules. 
I therefore ask that Senators read the 
report. 

The letters and statement ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp on request of 
Mr. KNOWLAND are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. 
The Honorable WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: Following your 
request for comments on S. 1423 the Depart- 
ment has reviewed that bill which proposes 
“to amend sections 801, 802, and 1102 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended.” 
This bill is found to be identical with S. 3914 
of the 84th Congress, 2d session, as reported 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The Department sent you detailed state- 
ments on S. 3914 in a letter of July 24, 1956. 
A copy of these comments is enclosed. Re- 
cent experience has confirmed and strength- 
ened the Department’s opinions as expressed 
therein. With one exception the comments 
are fully applicable to 8.1423. The one ex- 
ception is that S. 3914 as reported by the 
committee and S. 1423 of the 85th Congress 
omit the mandatory requirement that the 
President shall report his reasons for with- 
holding approval. Comment on this require- 
ment was made under paragraph (c) on page 
2 of the enclosure. The amended bills do 
require that the President shall report to the 
Congress any cases in which he withholds 
approval, including in such report the action 
he has ordered the Board to take and his 
reasons therefor unless he finds such report 
would be contrary to the interests of na- 
tional defense or foreign policy, which find- 
ing he shall communicate to the Congress. 
As noted in the comments relative to manda- 
tory reporting of reasons, the considerations 
behind the President's decisions in regard to 
cases involving foreign air transportation 
generally involve national defense or foreign 
policy matters, disclosure of which might 
well be detrimental to the interest of the 
United States. 

In this connection with S. 3914, the De- 
partment also sent a letter dated June 11, 
1956, to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. This letter is repro- 
duced in the report, Calendar No. 119, of 
February 27, 1957, to accompany S. 1423. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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COMMENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE ON 
5. 3914, A BILL TO AMEND SECTIONS 801, 802, 


AND 1102 OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT OF 
1938, AS AMENDED 


Section 1 of S. 3914 would eliminate or 
limit the requirement of Presidential ap- 
proval over certain actions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board involving certificates for 
United States carriers and permits for for- 
eign air carriers. 

The framers of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 recognized the separate functions of 
the Board and President with regard to for- 
eign air carrier permits and to certificates 
for United States carriers involving other 
than purely domestic air transportation. In 
insuring that these independent responsi- 
bilities were refiected in the original legisla- 
tion, the drafters established the framework 
in which the Board and other agencies of the 
executive branch could function in the 
overall interests of the United States. The 
Department believes that the proposal to 
eliminate or limit the President’s authority 
to review the decisions of the Board in these 
fields fails to recognize the continued ex- 
istence of these other aspects of the deci- 
sions. Consequently, it is believed that en- 
actment would make it more difficult, if not 
impossible, to insure that the final decision 
in each case reflected the overall interests 
of the United States. 

Sections 2 and 3 of S. 3914 would amend 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to pro- 
hibit the executive branch from discussing 
or negotiating with a foreign country the 
conclusion or modification of an air trans- 
port agreement (a) unless the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board consulted fully, both prior to 
and during such discussions or negotiations, 
with any United States airline which would 
be affected; and (b) unless a representative 
of the United States air carriers was made 
an accredited member of the United States 
delegation to any formal negotiation. 

The Department urges that the proposed 
amendments not be enacted, on the grounds 
that they are unnecessary and unwarranted. 
They are unnecessary because adequate prac- 
tices and procedures already exist under 
which the airlines have ample opportunity 
to make their views known to the Govern- 
ment with respect to the conclusion or 
amendment of an air transport agreement 
with a foreign government. They are un- 
warranted because they would interfere with 
the normal functioning of the executive 
branch, hamper the Department of State in 
the conduct of foreign relations, and would 
give a segment of the air transport industry 
a position superior to those of the traveling 
public and the communities which depend 
upon the industry for air communications 
with the rest of the world. 

A summary of specific provisions of S. 
3914, with the Department’s views there- 
on, is attached. 

1. Sections 1, 2, and 3 of S. 3914 would 
amend, respectively, sections 801, 802, and 
1102 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended (hereinafter referred to as “the 
act”). These sections of the act deal with 
certain aspects of international air trans- 
portation. For ready reference, the provi- 
sions of each section, as presently in force, 
are summarized below: 

(a) Section 801: Provides that the issu- 
ance, amendment, transfer, or revocation (by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board) of any certifi- 
cate authorizing a United States air carrier 
to engage in overseas or foreign air trans- 
portation, or air transportation between 
places in the same Territory or possession, 
or any permit issuable to any foreign air 
carrier, shall be subject to the approval of 
the President. 

(b) Section 802: Requires the Secretary of 
State, in the negotiation of air navigation 
agreements with foreign governments, to ad- 
vise and consult with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

(c) Section 1102: Requires the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, in executing the act, to do so 
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consistently with United States treaty obli- 
gations, take into consideration applicable 
laws of foreign countries, and not restrict 
compliance with such laws on the part of the 
United States carrier. 

2. Section 1 of S. 3914 would amend sec- 
tion 801 of the act to restrict the existing 
requirement of Presidential approval of spec- 
ified actions of the Board. The nature of 
the proposed changes, and the Department's 
comments thereon, are as follows: 

(a) Principle: Permits for foreign air 
cafriers and certificates for United States 
carriers in foreign air transportation issued 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board would not be 
subject to Presidential approval except in 
those cases which the President determines 
may affect the national defense or foreign 
policy of the United States. 

Comment: An objective of section 1 is to 
ease the burden of Presidential review and to 
reduce his work with respect to certain cate- 
gories of CAB decisions. This is sound and 
worth while. However, with respect to this 
category of actions, the objective would not 
be obtained in actual practice, for the fol- 
lowing reason: In order to determine whether 
a particular Board decision might affect the 
national defense or foreign policy of the 
United States pursuant to the provisions of 
section 1, it still would be necessary for the 
President to scrutinize every such decision. 
Thus, he would not be relieved of any work 
in this area. Moreover, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a case which may not potentially 
involve foreign policy considerations. Every 
certificate or permit involving foreign air 
tra tion involves foreign countries 
and, accordingly, touches upon foreign rela- 
tions. In addition, any individual Board 
action in this field cannot be treated inde- 
penently as an isolated case, but must be 
considered in the context of other actions. 
Thus, no matter how free the surface of a 
certificate or permit may appear to be, it 
cannot be assumed to be devoid of foreign- 
policy considerations. Therefore, if the 
President were fully to discharge his respon- 
sibilities as proposed by section 1, it appears 
that all Board decisions in this area would 
continue to be subject to his approval. 

(b) Principle: Certificates for United 
States carriers to engage in overseas air trans- 
portation (example: between the United 
States and one of its Territories) or in trans- 
portation between places in the same Terri- 
tory or possession would no longer be subject 
to Presidential approval. 

Comment: To the extent that air services 
in this field constitute portions of interna- 
tional services of our carriers they may in 
some instances affect foreign policy. The 
President should therefore have tho oppor- 
‘tunity to determine in each case whether any 
such consideration is involved. The pro- 
posed amendment would eliminate this op- 

ity. 

Considerations other than those of for- 
eign policy would also indicate that the 
President should retain the opportunity to 
review any case dealing with operations be- 
yond the continental limits of the United 
States. Other executive agencies have ex- 
pressed themselves on these points. The 
‘White House view is as follows: 

“The termination of the President’s au- 
thority to approve cases involving overseas 
and territorial air transportation would ap- 
pear inadvisable, since national defense con- 
siderations may play an important role in 
such decisions.” 

(e) Principle: In any case relating to for- 
eign air transportation in which he withholds 
approval, the President shall report to the 
Congress as to his reasons. He shall include 
in the report the action which he has or- 
dered the Board to take. 

Comment: Inasmuch as the considerations 
behind the President’s decisions in regard 
to cases involving foreign air transportation 
generally involve national defense or foreign 
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policy matters, disclosure of which might 
well be detrimental to the interests of the 
United States, provision for mandatory dis- 
closures would be detrimental to the security 
of the United States and to the effective con- 
duct of its foreign policy. 

3. Section 2 of S. 3914 would amend section 
802 of the act by the addition of a sentence 
stating that the negotiations shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the principle set 
forth in section 1102 of the act. 

The Department’s opposition to the pro- 
posed amendment of section 802 is based 
upon its opposition to the principles which 
are proposed for insertion in section 1102, 
i. e., its objection to section 2 of S. 3914 are 
related to its opposition to section 3 of that 
bill. Section 3 is discussed below. 

4. Section 3 of S. 3914 would amend section 
1102 of the act to include the principles and 
procedures by which the Department of State 
and Civil Aeronautics Board would be bound. 

International negotiations on air transport 
matters as well as other international nego- 
tiations require that the executive branch of 
the Government be able to follow such pro- 
cedures and apply such information with 
regard to international relations, the public 
interest of the United States, and the na- 
tional defense as may be pertinent in con- 
nection with any particular negotiation. 
The enactment of required procedures with 
respect to such negotiations would destroy 
the flexibility which is many times the es- 
sential qualification on which the ability to 
obtain an agreement in the best interests 
of the United States may depend. There- 
fore, from the standpoint of general prin- 
ciple, the Department recommends against 
the enactment of required procedures. The 
following is a summary of specific principles 
embodied in section 3 of S. 3914, with the 
Department’s views thereon: 

(a) Principle: The Civil Aeronautics Board 
must notify interested carriers and consult 
with such carriers’ representatives both prior 
to and during any discussions or negotiations 
with foreign countries for the conclusion or 
modification of any treaty, etc., regarding air 
‘transportation. 

Comment: It already is the usual practice 
for the Board to notify and consult with the 
most interested carriers both prior to and 
during formal negotiations. Recognizing the 
responsibilities of the Board under the act, 
the Department normally does not initiate 
discussions with the carriers. However, rep- 
resentatives of the Department generally at- 
tend the discussions between the Board and 
the carriers, and are also available for direct 
approaches by representatives of any carrier 
desiring to discuss their interests directly 
with officers of the Department. The views 
expressed by the carriers which relate to 
matters within the competence of the De- 
partment receive full consideration. 

The Department believes that the proposed 
legislation to make the Board’s consultation 
with the carriers a mandatory requirement 
at all stages of the negotiation would (a) 
unnecessarily rigidify routine discussions or 
negotiations; (b) unduly complicate and de- 
lay discussions between the Department and 
the Board during crucial stages of negotia- 
tions, when time is of critical importance 
and consideration of a given problem might 
take place at odd hours of the day or night 
simultaneously at several echelons of the 
Government both in Washington and the 
field; (c) embarrass and hamper the De- 
partment of State in the conduct of United 
States foreign relations; and (d) interfere 
with the normal functioning and decision- 
making of the executive branch. 

(b) Principle: A representative of the 
air carriers shall be made a member of the 
United States delegation to any formal nego- 
tiations. 

Comment: (1) The individual carriers 
whose interests are affected in a given nego- 
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tiation often have conflicting competitive 
interests. It is increasingly difficult to ob- 
tain unanimity among such airlines. The 
carrier representative rarely can speak for 
the industry as a whole. 

(2) An accredited member of any United 
States delegation becomes bound by the 
United States position. This position, rep- 
resenting the composite views of various 
agencies of the Government, and various seg- 
ments of the industry and the public, is al- 
most always a compromise position. Were 
a carriers’ representative accredited to the 
delegation and authorized to speak in the 
negotiations, he would be bound by reason 
of his accreditation to promote the United 
States position. This might in fact not be 
the position maintained by his principals. 

(3) The United States interests in air 
transport negotiations are not confined to 
the air transport industry nor to the air 
carriers which might be directly affected. 
Those interests also include those of the 
traveling public and of the geographical 
areas to be served. In air transport negotia- 
tions, the Government is responsible for con- 
sidering all the various interests. These 
interests often conflict. By requiring that 
a representative of one special interest group 
be accredited to the United States delegation, 
the proposed amendment would give that 
group a privileged position of influence para- 
mount to those of the other interested 
groups. 

(4) As a general practice, United States 
carriers already have the opportunity to 
designate a representative as an observer to 
the United States delegation in formal nego- 
tiations. This observer attends negotiating 
sessions and has the opportunity to report 
the events of those sessions to his prin- 
cipals. The Department believes that the 
observer capacity in which the carriers’ rep- 
resentative has been serving on United States 
delegations is the most advantageous posi- 
tion which can in many instances be ac- 
corded. On the other hand, although the 
Department intends to continue such prac- 
tice, it believes that legislation requiring 
adherence to the practice regardless of spe- 
cial circumstanees would be adverse to the 
public interest. 

(c)a Principle: The representative of the 
carriers may attend all meetings of the 
United States delegation. 

Comment: Normally the carrier repre- 
sentative does attend meetings of the dele- 
gation. However, Government representa- 
tives serving on delegations have duties and 
responsibilities which in many instances re- 
quire such representatives to discuss matters 
which are not public knowledge and which 
cannot in the interest of the security of the 
United States and its international rela- 
tions be divulged to persons outside the 
Government. Since the proposed amend- 
ment would preclude limited attendance 
when required for reasons of security of in- 
ternational relations, the Department must 
oppose enactment. 

(d) Principle: The activity to be affected 
by section 3 of S. 3914 is any discussions or 
negotiations for the conclusion or modifica- 
tion of any treaty, convention, or agreement 
regarding the establishment or development 
or air navigation, including routes and 
services * +, 

Comment: The object of S. 3914 is to give 
United States air carriers a special voice in 
United States air transport negotiations af- 
fecting the routes and services of such car- 
riers. The terms “any treaty, convention, or 
agreement, regarding * * * air navigation“ 
go far beyond that object. It would require 
the Government to consult the carriers on air 
navigation negotiations not involving air 
transport matters affecting the economic in- 
terests of the carriers. As far as the De- 
partment is aware, this is not intended. 
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‘Tue SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Senator KNowLaND: In accordance 
with your request I am writing to express the 
position of the Department of Commerce on 
S. 1423. Detailed reasons for our opposition 
to this legislation are set forth in our letter 
of June 12, 1956, which is included in the 
committee report accompanying the bill. 

We believe that enactment of this bill 
would be contrary to the continued sound 
and orderly development of our air com- 
merce and would provide no practical bene- 
fits either to our air transportation industry 
or the public at large. 

It is argued in support of S. 1423 that en- 
actment of this bill would relieve the Presi- 
dent of the burdens now imposed upon him 
by section 801 of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
and that it would assure adequate repre- 
sentation of air carrier interests in connec- 
tion with foreign air route negotiations. We 
do not believe that attainment of the first 
objective can be expected by enactment of 
this legislation or that anything as drastic 
as the provisions of S. 1423 is required to 
achieve the second purpose. S. 1423 does not 
purport to relieve the President of any of the 
responsibilities which he has in connection 
with the conduct of our foreign relations, our 
national defense, and the administration of 
our Territories. The Civil Aeronautics Act 
now recognizes the President's responsibil- 
ities in these areas and provides him with the 
means to take effective action when necessary 
in the national interest. The existence of 
this authority has been of considerable bene- 
fit to the development of our air transporta- 
tion. We do not believe that adequate rea- 
sons exist to justify the abandonment of a 
system which has worked well for so long. 

The proposal that air carrier representa- 
tives be included as members of the United 
States delegation and that interested air 
carriers be consulted prior to any air route 
negotiations is worthwhile. We agree that 
the interests of our air carriers should be 
taken into account in any such negotiations. 
However, there is ample authority within the 
executive branch to provide for such rep- 
resentation. We are of the firm opinion that 
legislation to achieve this end would be un- 
desirable and would constitute a drastic and 
unnecessary limitation upon the President's 
authority to deal with foreign governments 
on behalf of the United States. 

Opposition to the provisions contained in 
S. 1423 has been expressed by the Depart- 
ments of State and Interior in addition to 
the Department of Commerce. The Civil 
Aeronautics Board has also stated objections 
to the major provisions of this bill. We do 
not believe that the interests of our com- 
merce would be served by its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAM WEEKS, 
Secretory of Commerce, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, now 
ma we have a brief explanation of the 

i1}? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may say to the 
Senator from Oregon that I did not want 
to take up his time, and that is why I 
submitted the report as an explanation 
of the bill. The bill changes the Civil 
Aeronautics Act in the field of interna- 
tional agreements. It takes away the 
right of the President to determine or 
pass on or veto lines to Alaska or our 
island possessions, which never was in- 
tended in the original bill, and makes 
such lines subject to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, as are domestic lines. 
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Secondly, the bill provides that prior 
to making any international agreements, 
in the negotiations by the State Depart- 
ment, representatives of the domestic 
lines affected shall be permitted to sit 
in the negotiations. 

Thirdly, the bill provides that, with 
regard to an international line, while 
there is no change in the act with re- 
spect to the President’s right to look 
into the matter in the interest of na- 
tional security and defense, when the 
President vetoes the approval of a line 
by the CAB, he shall tell Congress why 
he took such action. 

That, in substance, is what the bill 
does. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The pending bill is 
identical with the bill which was re- 
ported by the committee last year and 
passed by the Senate, is it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. The action in getting 
the bill through the Senate committee 
was made more determined by the testi- 
mony in the last week by the State De- 
partment and the resulting agreement 
with Holland which was entered into 
only on yesterday. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. And the minority 
leader placed into the Recorp a moment 
ago the position taken by that agency. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I will say to 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the committee, we have gone 
into. this matter very carefully. The 
Senate passed a similar bill unani- 
mously last year. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers] is the author of 
the bill. We have been quite concerned 
with the hasty action by the State De- 
partment in many of these interna- 
tional agreements, without, in many 
cases, consultation with the domestic 
airlines or the domestic air industry, 
which we have subsidized. In this mat- 
ter we are sort of accessories after the 
fact. The Department comes to com- 
mittee hearings to tell us what they have 
done. Passage of this bill will put some 
brakes on that process. It will allow at 
least some negotiations on the technical 
matter of the lines from the city of 
Portland and my home city of Seattle, 
to Alaska and Hawaii. The White House 
has no objection at all, under the CAB 
Act, to the review of such applications by 
the President. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The State Depart- 
ment overruled the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the CAB in the instant 
case, which is the Dutch case. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As to that par- 
ticular case, the Senator from Ohio is 
correct. The CAB suggested that mat- 
ters remain in status quo. The State 
Department went right ahead, after 
they appeared before the committee. 
They had already negotiated many of 
these things, I think, prior to the time 
they came before us, although Mr. 
Dillon was very frank, and I think his 
testimony was quite enlightening. I 
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think passage of this bill would restore 
to Congress at least some little authority 
on these matters so vital to our whole 
airplane industry and airspace. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. This bill gives the 
airlines which will be most adversely 
affected the right to a day in court, does 
it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A right to a day in 
court. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield I have a question I 
should like to ask, for legislative history. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that this bill deals exclusively with 
procedural reform in connection with 
handling CAB decisions, and the rela- 
tionship between the CAB and the Presi- 
dent, and in no way gives any monopo- 
listic advantage to any particular air 
company? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the bill will at least require 
the President, after he decides to reverse 
the CAB, to file with the Congress the 
reasons for his reversal? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that is a step 
in the right direction. I wish to say to 
the very able chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the very able and rank- 
ing minority member, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker], that I am not so 
sure we should not take another step 
later, and that would be a step whereby 
the Presidential reversal or veto would 
require congressional approval. The 
CAB was established, after all, as an 
agent of the Congress. I have sometimes 
wondered whether or not it was wise to 
give a veto power to the President, be- 
cause thereby he is made a super CAB. 
The CAB makes the record and takes 
the testimony, and then the President 
may exercise what I consider to be very 
much of an unchecked power, at least 
at that stage. 

This bill at least requires the Presi- 
dent to give his reasons, and it at least 
forces public disclosure. I am inclined 
to think we had better be considering 
some additional legislation that would 
not only require the President to sub- 
mit his reasons for reversal, but would 
make the reversal itself subject to ap- 
proval before it would become effective. 
Otherwise, I think we shall destroy the 
effectiveness of a quasijudicial body. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe the com- 
mittee is quite concerned about this 
matter. I know the Senator from Ohio, 
the Senator from Florida, and I are 
all concerned with the broad aspects of 
this Presidential veto power, which is 
a veto in effect of an arm of Congress, 
which the CAB, created by law, actu- 
ally is. We are considering that. 

I will say to the Senator from Oregon 
that this is at least one step in the right 
direction. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Clank in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield the floor? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp two statements 
in connection with the pending bill, 
which I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENTS BY SENATOR SMATHERS 


Our committee first became involved with 
the need for new legislation in the field of 
international air agreements last year fol- 
lowing the concluding of an agreement with 
Germany providing for extensive air trans- 
port operating rights for that country. Fol- 
lowing full hearings by our committee, a 
bill identical to the one before the Senate 
today was reported to the Senate and passed 
by this body at the end of the 84th Con- 
gress. Unfortunately, time precluded any 
attention being given to this matter by the 
other House. 

Subsequent events, culminating in the 
recently concluded agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands with respect 
to an air transport agreement, have made 
clear that the need for this legislation still 
exists. 

Last October I made a speech before the 
annual convention of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, meeting at Miami Beach, 
Fla. In that speech I made the following 
statements: t 

„Allow me to turn for a moment to a 
type of situation that is beyond the efforts 
of either carriers or shippers to correct by 
their own practice. Even with our generally 
fair and equitable regulatory scheme in 
which the regulatory bodies are considered 
arms of the Congress, it sometimes becomes 
necessary for the legislative body to examine 
the stewardship of these bodies which have 
been established to regulate transportation 
in the public interest. 

“Today, we enjoy leadership in world air 
transportation, and I feel very strongly it is 
essential that we maintain it. The United 
States, as the leader of the free world, has 
a duty both to itself and to others to main- 
tain a strong international air transport 
system. This means the giving of reasonable 
assistance to foreign airlines, but at the same 
time, protecting our own air carriers. 

“Unfortunately, in the recent past our 
Government undertook a policy which ap- 
peared to be tantamount to a giveaway pro- 
gram in negotiating international air agree- 
ments. To the detriment of American-flag 
carriers, foreign governments were not being 
required to offer something of value in ex- 
change for the American concessions being 
handed out. 

One foreign carrier, now complaining that 
the United States is restrictive in its ap- 
proach to this problem, has received a tre- 
mendous advantage from the United States. 
Official figures for 1955 show that while all 
United States lines originated business 
amounting to $109,000 involving 430 pas- 
sengers, in that particular carrier's country, 
this carrier took $12,800,000 and 14,900 pas- 
sengers out of New York alone. 

“This deplorable situation was brought to 
a head in the spring of 1955 when a thor- 
oughly one-sided air transport agreement was 
concluded with the German Republic fol- 
lowing just a week of hasty negotiations. At 
that time I felt compelled to step into the 
picture because it was patently apparent that 
the Government was not protecting Ameri- 
can interests. A great many complaints 
were directed to my attention, all of which 
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warned that, without corrective action, 
America 


s international air transport system 
faced catastrophe. 

“It was an unhealthy trend, and I think 
we stopped it. The intervention of the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, at my behest, and later the Senate, 
seems to have had the effect of stiffening the 
back of the Civil Aeronautics Board and our 
State Department. 

“We can and must prevent the United 
States’ flag carriers’ participation in the 
world air market from declining. We have 
tended to bargain away too frivolously the 
value of the United States market; this poor 
bargaining has resulted in the loss of Ameri- 


can dollars to American- flag carriers. Noth- 


ing fundamental needs to be changed, but 
the policy direction and day-to-day decisions 
of those responsible for handling these mat- 
ters in our Government need to be sharply 
reoriented.” 

It now appears that I was unduly opti- 
mistic in thinking that we had stiffened 
the back of the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
our State Department by our actions of last 
year. It is clearly necessary for the Senate 
again to pass the bill the committee has re- 
affirmed its support of after further hearings 
on the subject if we are to prevent one give- 
away from following another. 


Support ror 8. 1423 


The Congress has often stated the national 
policy to govern the exchange of air routes 
with foreign countries in general terms; now 
it is necessary to be more specific. Congress 
stated the basic conditions for exchanging 
air routes with foreign countries in the 1926 
Air Commerce Act. It stated again in 1938 
in the Civil Aeronautics Act the basic goals 
of our air transport policy. The Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce restated the policies last year and the 
Senate passed a bill to carry out that policy. 

But those general declarations now require 
more detailed statement and clearer direc- 
tion. The bill (S. 1423) spells out in un- 
mistakable language the principle which 
Congress has indicated it wants applied and 
which the executive branch has stated for 
years it would apply in the exchange of air 
transport rights. It is not unusual for Con- 
gress to get increasingly specific and increas- 
ingly detailed about how the national policy 
should be achieved. Thus, the overall trans- 
port policy of this country was prescribed 
by the Congress in the Transportation Act of 
1940 and was spelled out in more detail in 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 and was 
spelled out in even greater detail in the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946. A similar 
process is needed in the aviation field par- 
ticularly as it relates to international air 
transportation policy. 

The overall aviation policy stated in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 was that the 
United States air transport system should be 
adequate for the needs of the United States 
and it should be developed at the least pos- 
sible cost. The amount of international air 
traffic available in this country is very large. 
About 7 or 8 out of 10 of the world’s travelers 
are American residents. If the United States 
carriers can carry a fair share of these trav- 
elers, they can maintain a strong air trans- 
port system. If the rights to carry these 
are given to foreign airlines, the traffic will 
not be available to support the United States 
flag carriers and the United States air trans- 
port system can be maintained only by other 
means of support such as subsidy. 

The bill, S. 1423, puts into the statute a 
basis for sharing the United States air traffic 
with foreign airlines that is fair to them 
and yet enables the American air carriers to 
retain enough of the traffic to strive for self- 
sufficiency. The policy is not new. It pro- 
vides that a foreign air carrier can get rights 
to carry primarily the traffic between its 
country and the United States and reserves 
the traffic between the United States and 
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third countries to the airlines of those third 
countries and the airlines of the United 
States. This is fair all around. Otherwise - 
if the Dutch get traffic that ought to go to 
the French, the French are unhappy with 
the United States and if the French and 
Dutch get traffic which should go to the 
British carrier our troubles are increased. 
Not only would this lead to trouble with 
other foreign governments, but it would 
weaken our own carriers. 

This proposed legislation is necessary be- 
cause the Department of State has refused 
to apply the rule even though— 

1. The congressional agency, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, has advised that Depart- 
ment to do so. 

2. Both the Committees on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House and of the 
Senate have admonished the Department to 
follow this rule. 

3. The Department (State) has stated it 
to be its guiding principle for many years. 

4. They were urged to follow it by the 
airline industry and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In spite of these clear statements of views 
and policies the Department of State has 
given away air transport rights that seriously 
threaten the United States air transport sys- 
tem. They gave excessive rights to Luft- 
hansa. This week they have given 4 routes 
to the Dutch carrier KLM. Next week they 
will negotiate with Belgium. There is 
serious danger that two additional routes 
will be given away. I say “give away,” be- 
cause there are no new rights the Dutch or 
the Belgians could or can give that are worth 
any new rights in the United States. I say 
“give away” because the Dutch already 
earned $15 in the United States for every $1 
earned by a United States carrier in Dutch 
territory. The Dutch earnings can now be 
increased by millions of dollars. The Belgian 
carrier already earns $7 in the United States 
for $1 the United States carrier earns in 
Belgian territory. 

These practices must be stopped. Only a 
statutory mandate will suffice to maintain 
American interest and American policy. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD sev- 
eral newspaper articles with respect to 
the increase of Royal Dutch Airlines 
revenues, and the fact that the revenues 
of some of our own domestically owned 
airlines, which are now to be paralleled 
by the Dutch airlines, have been de- 
creased. 


There being no objection, the articles 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of March 29, 
1957] 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES REVENUES AND NÈT 
ROSE BY 17 PERCENT TO New HIGH LEVELS 
IN 1956 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines last year 
achieved the highest revenues and earnings 
in its history. This was made known in the 
annual report issued yesterday by Dirk J. 
Joeleman, vice president and general man- 
ager for the carrier in the United States. 

The net profit for 1956 was $6 million, 
representing an increase of 17 percent over 
the $4,988,143 earned by the airline the year 
before. ‘Traffic revenue on its network span- 
ning 74 countries and 124 cities was 406 
million guilders, or about $107 million, This 
was about 17 percent more than the figure for 
the previous year, it was stated. 

Revenues of 446 million guilders, or $117,- 
500,000 in 1956, compares with the previous 
year’s $101,118,684. The load factor ad- 
vanced to 60.5 percent from 58.5 percent. 
Passenger trafic was up 13 percent, while 
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freight traffic expanded by 17 percent, the 
report notes, 

In addition to normal depreciation, extra 
depreciation needed to cover the rising prices 
of new aircraft amounting $13,700,000 has 
been charged to the profit and loss account. 
Last year the company concluded a credit 
agreement with 3 American banks for $50 
million which is being applied to the financ- 
ing of orders for new planes, The company 
also announced that a large engine work- 
shop to overhaul all gas turbine and piston 
engines which will be completed in Amster- 
dam this year. 

The Netherlands Government has sold 
back to KLM 15 million guilders of its 
holdings of stock which now amount to 93.7 
percent of the total. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 28, 1957] 


TWA Reports 1956 Loss or $2,327,000 


Trans World Airlines, Inc., yesterday re- 
ported that 1956 operations resulted in a net 
loss after tax credits of $2,327,000. Profit in 
1955 amounted to $5,407,000, equal to $1.62 
a share. Carter L. Burgess, president of the 
firm, pointed out that airline fares have re- 
mained generally at the 1942 level in the face 
of rising costs of everything used by airlines. 
During 1956 TWA carried 4,428,000 passengers 
for $240,394,000 in gross operating revenues, 
an increase of 10.5 percent. 


From the New York Times of April 1, 1957] 


DUTCH CRITICIZED On AIRLINE Stanp—Con- 
DUCT OF GOVERNMENT CASE IN UNITED 
STATES AIR-ROUTE TALKS IS QUERIED BY 
LABOR MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 

Tse HAGUE, THE NETHERLANDS, March 31.— 

The first public hint of dissatisfaction with 

the conduct of the Dutch case in the Wash- 

ington air transport negotiations has been 
expressed here. 

In the face of a big campaign by the Gov- 
ernment and the press in support of the 
Netherlands’ position, a Socialist Member 
of Parliament has asked, in effect, whether 
the Dutch demand for additional civil air 
rights in the United States is not being 
given an exaggerated importance. 

Jacques De Kadt, Labor (Socialist) Party 
Member of the Lower House, cited a news 
report from Washington that suggested that 
the Dutch delegation had linked the size of 
the Netherlands’ contribution to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization defense sys- 
tem to the economics of the K. L. M. Royal 
Dutch Airline operations. 


QUESTIONS PUT TO REGIME 


On the basis of this report, Mr. De Kadt 
asked the Government these questions: 

“Is the Government really making its 
case along those lines? 

“Does the Government not understand the 
difference in magnitude between the two is- 
sues, in view of the fact that the Dutch have 
an obligation to NATO regardless of the out- 
come of the Washington negotiations?” 

The questions require an official answer, 
and the Government has 30 days in which 
to reply. By that time, however, the re- 
sults of the negotiations probably will be 
known. A final meeting between United 
States and Dutch spokesmen is expected to 
be held tomorrow. 

The Dutch have asked for new air routes 
that would originate in Amsterdam and pro- 
ceed to Montreal and Houston, Tex.; to 
Montreal and Los Angeles, and to Miami, 
Fla., and Curacao, in the Dutch West Indies. 

The United States has agreed to all but 
the Los Angeles route, but the Dutch are 
regarding this as a defeat because of their 
intense interest in west coast traffic. 

It was not general sympathy for United 
States policy that provoked Mr. De Kadt's 
questions. As the leader of the minority in 


the Labor Party that defended the British- - 


French action against Egypt during the Suez 
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crisis, he recently has taken vigorous excep- 
tion to United States attitudes. 

Interest in the United States-Netherlands 
talks, however, is by no means confined to the 
two governments directly involved. Soviet 
diplomats here appear to be extremely well 
informed about the daily course of the talks 
as well as of the issues involved. Other 
Western European embassies also are watch- 
ing the negotiations closely, possibly for 
commercial as well as political reasons. 

DOMESTIC POLITICS CITED 

The United States is being presented as a 
big, powerful country that is ignoring the 
economic needs of a small friend. The terms 
heard most frequently to describe Washing- 
ton's positions are, “protectionism” and do- 
mestic politics.” y 

By “domestic politics” is meant the alleged 
influence of United States airlines—particu- 
larly on Congress—on legislation or actions 
that might affect them. 

A complaint of United States officials has 
been that the Dutch give no weight to the 
accepted standards arrived at in interna- 
tional conferences. 

The Dutch, in turn, contend that the ac- 
cepted standards do not apply, because of 
the Netherlands’ special dependence on for- 
eign exchange. 

Mr. Van Der Beugel has said that since the 
country lost the East Indies, KLM is one of 
the symbols of Dutch existence outside her 
national boundaries. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to make one statement, which I 
think should be in the Recorp. I am 
sure my colleagues on the committee will 
concur with me as to this particular case 
involving the Dutch Airline agreements. 
If this had involved only the Dutch case, 
it might have passed unnoticed, but it 
established a precedent for all the for- 
eign airlines in the world in our dealings 
with them. It is obvious that this bill 
will have some salutary effect upon how 
we proceed with these negotiations, be- 
cause the ice has been broken, the door 
has been opened, and there may be seri- 
ous consequences to our own national 
economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S, 1423) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 801 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 1014; 
49 U. S. C. 601) is amended by striking out 
the first sentence thereof and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “The issuance, 
dental, transfer, amendment, cancellation, 
suspension, or revocation of, and the terms, 
conditions, and limitations contained in, 
any certificate authorizing an air carrier to 
engage in foreign air transportation, or any 
permit issuable to any foreign air carrier 
under section 402, shall be subject to the 
approval of the President of the United 
States in any case which he determines may 
affect the national defense or foreign policy 
of the United States. The President shall 
report to the Congress any case in which he 
withholds such approval including in such 
report the action he has ordered the Board 
to take and his reasons therefor unless he 
finds such report would be contrary to the 
interests of national defense or foreign pol- 
icy, which finding he shall communicate to 
the Congress.” 

Sec, 2. Section 802 of such act is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: 

“Such negotiations shall be conducted in 
accordance with the principles set forth in 
section 1102 (b) of this Act.” 
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Sec, 3. Section 1102 of such act is hereby 
amended by inserting after 1102.“ (a) “; and 
by adding the following new subsection: 

“(b) Discussions or negotiations with rep- 
resentatives of a foreign country or foreign 
countries for the conclusion or modification 
of any treaty, convention, or agreement re- 

the establishment or development of 
air navigation, including air routes and sery- 
ices, shall be conducted in accordance with 
the following principles: 

“(1) The Board shall advise any air carrier 
whose interests it knows or reasonably 
should know will be affected, and shall fully 
consult with its representatives, both prior 
to and during any such discussions or nego- 
tiations. 

“(2) A representative of the air carriers 
shall be made a duly accredited member of 
the United States delegation to any formal 
negotiations. He may attend all negotiating 
sessions and meetings of delegation, and 
shall be given a fair and reasonable oppor- 
tunity to consult with his principals during 
and throughout the negotiations and before 
any ultimate decision is reached.” 


Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Tuurmonpl, with the understanding that 
I shall not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized. The Senator from Oregon will 
not lose his right to the floor. 


SCHOOL PUPILS REQUEST BUDGET 
REDUCTION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from the St. Johns 
High School in Charleston County and 
I would like to read the following three 
paragraphs from that letter at this time 
because it deals with a very important 
subject: 

We, the students of St. Johns High School 
and future voters, have a complaint. 

On December 26, the New York Daily News 
reported that our national debt was ap- 
proximately $280,000,000,000. The combined 
debt of 26 countries of economic importance 
was $153,738,000,000. The United Kingdom, 
France, and Germany were included among 
the countries named. 

Why should our country pay off the na- 
tional debts of other countries at our ex- 
pense? In our opinion most of the foreign 
aid we give is doing just this. The budget 
which the President has proposed is entirely 
too large and outrageous. We believe that 
you, as our elected representative, should and 
will do something about the waste and ex- 
travagance of the Federal Government. In 
our opinion the budget must be cut 
drastically. 


Mr. President, the people of this coun- 
try are seriously concerned over the size 
of the Federal budget and the size of the 
public debt. 

Every day I am hearing from the peo- 
ple of my State on this subject. ‘They 
want to see Congress reduce the proposed 
budget for 1958 and they want to see a 
start made on reduction of the public 
debt. 

The thing that impresses me with this 
particular letter is that the young people 
of this country are becoming aware of 
the vital import the budget has for them 
in the future. 

They are looking to the Congress col- 
lectively and the Members individually 
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to do something about economy in Gov- 
ernment. These young people, who will 
be the voting citizens of tomorrow, 
realize that excessive spending today by 
the Federal Government means that 
they will have to pay the bills tomor- 
row. We know this is true because to- 
day we are paying the debts of the post- 
war days of World War II, as well as 
World War II obligations. 

The young people who wrote this let- 
ter state that their faith is being quite 
shaken, with reference to Congress. I 
can well understand their view if we 
fail to make some reductions in the 
budget. 

We must restore the faith of these 
young people who recognize the evils of 
foreign aid and the stupendous size of 
the public debt. 

Nonessential spending must be stopped. 
I intend to do everything in my power 
to help renew the faith of these South 
Carolina students, and of all the people, 
in the Federal Government. I hope 
there will be a majority in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives who 
recognize the necessity for facing this 
task and wielding the economy ax. 

Dollars today will only be worth dimes 
tomorrow if we do not stop spending 
more each year in times of prosperity 
and thus adding to the spiral of inflation. 

I am confident the American system 
of government cannot be destroyed from 
outside. I do not want to see it destroyed 
from within by prodigal spending. . 

There would be no generous godfather 
in some foreign land to take Uncle Sam’s 
place—if Uncle Sam’s money should run 
out. The Government of the United 
States must first be true to the people 
who pay the bills. Then we can help 
where help is really needed and where 
we know the people are not mere green- 
back friends who would turn to other 
sources when the American dollars run 
out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the names of all of the stu- 
dents who signed this letter to be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


John E. Harris, Wade Elsay, Walter C. 
Richter, Rodney Barnwell, F. W. Glover, Jr., 
Laney Ayer, Edward H. Townsend, Jr., Rich- 
ard R. Limehouse, R. Hugh Davis, George R. 
Jenkins, Perry Koger, Jr., Mary Jean Ansaldo, 
Merita Eadie, Ann Hilton, E. L. Brinson, 
Grayce Ramsey, Ruth Spain, Bonnie Hum- 
bert, Bernell Higgs, Penny Pye, Virginia 
Brown, Robert Grimfall, H. L. Biering, Eng- 
lish Harrison, Ben Walpole, Jr., Alicia Sea- 
brook, Francis Hills, Townsend Price, Joseph 
Clyde Fish, Betty Ann Koger, Boone Jenkins, 
Katherine Wallace, Marion Mitchell, Lewis 
Mitchell, John A. Hampton, Jr., R. Boyd 
Hayes, Tommy Davis, Julie Ann Smoak, Bis- 
sell Anderson, Roddy Lyman Jeffers, Joanne 
Suggs, Andrew R. Jackson, Jr. 


Mr. THURMOND. I wish to thank 


my friend, the distinguished Senator 


from Oregon, for yielding to me at this 
time. 


Mr. MORSE. It is a pleasure to ac- 
commodate the Senator, 
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INSPECTION OF POULTRY AND 
POULTRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that my friend from Minnesota 
would like to have me yield to him, but, 
knowing his proclivities so well, I must 
ask him for what purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For the purpose 
of having a certain bill made the unfin- 
ished business. Later I shall comment 
upon the Senator’s friendly remark. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for the purpose 
the Senator has stated, provided I do 
not lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar 191, Senate bill 1747. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill 
(S. 1747) to provide for the compulsory 
inspection by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of poultry and 
poultry products. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. With the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Oregon, let 
me announce that there is no intention 
to take up the bill tonight for final 
action, or even for any comment. The 
purpose is merely to make it the un- 
finished business at this time, so that 
it will be before the Senate when it 
reconvenes on Monday. 

I thank my friend from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. It is a great pleasure to 
accommodate my friend from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. President, if I may I shall now 
proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


AUTHORITY OF COURTS TO SUB- 
PENA UNITED STATES SENATORS 
AS WITNESSES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am very 
desirous of having my friend from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] remain in the 
Chamber during my remarks, because I 
wish publicly tọ thank him for a great 
service which he has rendered me today. 
Whenever I think a wrong has been com- 
mitted, and I am a participant to the 
slightest extent in the commission of 
such wrong, I always, upon obtaining 
knowledge of it, proceed as rapidly as 
possible to correct the wrong. 

The Senator from Minnesota has per- 
formed a very kindly act for me today, 
in that he has made available to me cor- 
respondence which he has conducted 
with a very able and distinguished Fed- 
eral judge in the District of Columbia, 
Judge Luther W. Youngdahl, in regard to 
a debate which occurred on the floor of 
the Senate on March 21 and 22, to which 
incident I shall now address myself. 


April 4 


It will be recalled that on March 21 
and 22 we debated on the floor of the 
Senate the issue as to whether or not 
one of our colleagues, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], should be 
granted permission by the Senate to re- 
spond to a subpena which we had been 
advised had been issued against him. In 
the course of that debate there was con- 
siderable discussion of the very impor- 
tant constitutional question involved; 
namely, whether or not a judge can issue 
a subpena applicable to a Senator, in the 
absence of the Senator himself being in- 
volved in the commission of crime. 

We were told, in the course of that 
debate, as the record will show, that the 
defense had obtained the granting of the 
issuance of the subpena, and that coun- 
sel for the Government had moved to 
quash the subpena on the ground that 
the court was lacking in jurisdiction to 
subpena a United States Senator. 

As the record clearly shows, when that 
representation—and I wish to make it 
very clear that it was a representation 
which was honestly made, and I am sure 
was made on the basis of the belief that 
that was what had happened in the 
court—I said, as the record will show, 
that it drew the issue, and then I pro- 
ceeded, that night, on March 21, to dis- 
cuss the legal issue, on the assumption 
that the motion to quash had been de- 
nied, on the basis of the information 
which had been given to the Senate. 
As the record will show, I suggested 
that, as lawyers, we had better deter- 
mine the facts, and that if they were as 
represented, then the court, in my judg- 
ment, was clearly in error. 

With that as a background of the dis- 
cussion I now wish to carry on, let me 
say that under date of April 1, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
received from Judge Youngdahl a let- 
ter—and I have the Senator’s permis- 
sion to use the letter in this debate. 
In the course of that letter he said: 

I am sure than when Senator MoRsE re- 
ceives the records and gets the true factual 
picture, he will want to get a correct factual 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
to what issues were involved. As I explained 
to you, inasmuch as Senator Morse discussed 
it on the floor, I think he would be the proper 
one to make the correction. 


I am very happy to set the record 
straight, on the basis of what the court 
transcript of record shows as to what 
actually happened in the case. 

I now wish to discuss briefly the con- 
tents of another letter which the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota received from Judge 
Youngdahl. I ask permission to have 
the entire letter from the judge to the 
Senator from Minnesota printed in the 
RecorD at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I recently pre- 

sided over the trial of a case in which the 
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defendant, Seymour Peck, was convicted of 
contempt of Congress. During the course of 
the trial, a question arose concerning the 
appearance before the court of Senator 
James O. EASTLAND. My ruling on that issue 
provoked considerable debate in the United 
States Senate. 

Now that the trial is over I am writing 
this letter for two reasons. First, the de- 
bate stemmed from a basic misunderstand- 
ing as to the nature of my ruling, and I 
believe that the Senate would be interested 
in learning what the record reveals, Second, 
remarks reflecting upon the entire Federal 
judiciary were made, and I consider it par- 
ticularly unfortunate when they are the re- 
sult of a factual misunderstanding. 

The court ruling which gave rise to the 
Senate debates of March 21 and 22 was an- 
nounced on March 19. At some earlier date 
the defendant had obtained a subpena for 
Senator EastLanp, who was chairman of the 
subcommittee before which the defendant's 
refusal to answer questions took place, and 
also chairman of the parent body, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. The defendant 
stated that this subpena was obtained be- 
cause the Senator’s testimony was consid- 
ered material to his defense. The obtaining 
of a subpena, of course, does not require the 
consent of the court. In fact, the court was 
not even aware of the existence of the sub- 
pena until March 18. On that date, the 
attorney for the defendant notified the court 
of the service of the subpena. The assistant 
United States attorney then said that the 
Government did not intend to call the Sen- 
ator as a witness and that he believed the 
Senator’s testimony was not material to the 
defendant's case. He stated that he wished 
the court to rule upon the question of wheth- 
er the Senator's testimony was material, and 
said that only if the court found it to be so 
would it be necessary for the Senate to de- 
termine whether it would consent to the 
Senator’s appearance, At that time the as- 
sistant United States attorney explicitly 
stated that he did not wish to raise any 
constitutional question or interpose any sen- 
atorial privilege. He made it quite clear that 
it would not be necessary to reach those 
questions unless and until the court ruled 
that the Senator’s testimony was material, 
and the Senate had had the opportunity to 
determine whether it wished to consent to 
the Senator’s testifying. 

Having considered the question of ma- 
terlality overnight, I read a statement into 
the record in which I said that in view of the 
seriousness of the constitutional problem 
raised by the defense, and in view of the com- 
plex nature of some of the issues in the case, 
I believed that the Senator’s testimony would 
be “helpful.” At the conclusion of my 
statement the Assistant United States At- 
torney said, “I think your Honor used the 
expression that you felt that in this particu- 
lar case the Senator’s testimony would be 
helpful. I don't think that that quite raises 
the issue that the Senate would like to have 
before it, namely, that you find it to be ma- 
terial.” I replied, “Well, I would be willing 
to substitute the word ‘material’ for ‘help- 
ful.” The Assistant United States Attorney 
then said, “In that case I can inform the 
Senate that you have so found.” I am at- 
taching to this letter an extract from the 
transcript of the trial which sets forth in 
greater detail some of the discussions con- 
cerning this issue. 

As can readily be seen from the above, the 
Government did not wish, at the particular 
time involved, to raise any question as to 
Senatorial privilege. It merely wished to ob- 
tain a ruling as to the materiality of Senator 
EasTLAND’S testimony. The court at no time 
had before it the question of whether it was 
required to quash a subpena for a Senator 
whose testimony was considered material, 
and, of course, did not rule upon that ques- 
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tion. The court made it clear at all times 
that it recognized the privilege of the Sena- 
tor not to testify if he so chose, and stated 
that if such were his decision, the trial would 
proceed without his testimony. In addition, 
the court said that if the Senator did choose 
to come, it would make every effort to suit 
his convenience and that of the Senate. And 
the court did so. The transcript of the 
court’s statements attached clearly indi- 
cates this. 

Yet the debate in the Senate was based 
upon the premise that the court had “re- 
fused to grant the motion to quash when 
objection was raised that the court was 
lacking in authority to subpena a Senator 
to testify in court.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, page 4143.) As the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp shows, Senator Morse attempted to learn 
the precise nature of the court’s ruling. I 
have great respect for Senator Monsx's ability 
as a Senator as well as as a lawyer, and I am 
certain that had he been properly advised, 
the ensuing debate would not have taken 
place. In fact, as I read the discussion on 
the Senate floor, there is no Senator who 
would have objected to the court’s ruling, 
had the correct information been made avail- 
able. It therefore seems to me particularly 
unfortunate that when Senator Morse asked 
whether the court had overruled the objec- 
tion that it was lacking in authority, he 
was told by Senator EasTLanp, “That is 
correct.” 

I might mention, in passing, that the 
question which the Senate did debate, 
namely, whether a court must quash a sub- 
pena for a Senator if the United States At- 
torney asserts the privilege of a Senator to 
be immune from service of a subpena, or 
whether a court is merely without authority 
to enforce a subpena if a Senator chooses 
not to appear, or the Senate withholds its 
consent, is one concerning which there was 
serious disagreement manifested in the Sen- 
ate itself. 

In any event, proceeding on the misunder- 
standing as to the nature of my ruling, the 
Senate launched on a discussion of the 
doctrine of separation of authority among 
the various branches of our Government. 
Having learned of this debate prior to Sen- 
ator EASTLAND’s appearance, I carefully ex- 
plained to the Senator the nature of my 
ruling so that the misunderstanding would 
not continue to exist. Once again I stated 
what the issues were which were before me 
when I ruled and quoted from my ruling. 
Senator EastLanp then said, “Your Honor, let 
me say this: of course I didn’t know what 
the record showed and I made no state- 
ments in the Senate as to what the record 
showed.” (See transcript attached.) In 
any event, I explained my earlier ruling to 
Senator EasTLAND partly in the hope that 
the Senate would be informed of what had 
actually transpired. I believed that it would 
be interested in this, particularly since 
Senator Morse had expressed regret that he 
could not see a transcript of my ruling be- 
fore it became necessary to debate it, and 
since Senator Russert had said that he was 
not concerned particularly with the issuance 
of the subpena, but was deeply disturbed 
by the overruling of a motion made on 
constitutional grounds. I hope, therefore, 
that if the Senate has not already been in- 
formed as to the nature of my ruling, this 
letter will serve to do so. 

As I stated earlier in this letter, I deeply 
regret that certain comments were made 
which reflect upon the entire Federal Judi- 
ciary. Although I am aware that there are 
some who wish to discredit the actions and 
motives of those who serve our Nation in 
the judicial branch of the Government, I 
cannot help being particularly dismayed 
when Members of the United States Senate 
lend assistance to their cause. I do not be- 
lieve that upon serious reflection any Mem- 
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ber of the Senate would choose to leave the 
impression that the actions of our judiciary 
are in any way similar to those of the kings 
of England who tried “to discourage the de- 
velopment of a democratic system.” It seems 
to be that it might be more aptly said that 
those who devote their lives to serving our 
country from the bench strive daily to pro- 
tect, preserve, and strengthen our democratic 
system—and that in so doing, they are con- 
cerned equally with the rights of every single 
citizen, no matter what his race, creed, or 
color. 

I must take vigorous exception to the 
statement that the people “cannot look [for 
the protection of their rights] to a United 
States court, in which judges are appointed 
for life.” Rather, it might be said that courts 
have striven arduously to protect the rights of 
the people and have continued to do so at all 
times despite the violent criticism and abuse 
to which they have been subjected for so 
doing. It is my ardent hope that the people 
of the United States may be able to con- 
tinue to seek the protection and assistance 
of their courts whenever their rights are 
threatened, no matter from what quarter. 
I am certain that the people will be able to 
do so as long as our courts act in accord- 
ance with the views expressed by Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY when he was chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee: “An 
independent judiciary is a strong judiciary, 
a fearless judiciary, having respect for its 
coequal branches of Government, but re- 
specting even more its paramount obliga- 
tion to the American people in interpreting 
the supreme law of the land.” 

I am proud to be a member of the Federal 
Judiciary at this time in our history, I 
believe that the judges of the United States 
are peculiarly sensitive to the rights of our 
citizens and I have enormous respect for my 
fellow members of the bench and for the 
courage they have shown. I am certain that 
the people of the United States share my 
confidence in the judiciary and that their 
confidence will not be shaken by the at- 
tacks of any individuals, no matter what 
office they may happen to hold. 

Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL, 


Mr. MORSE. The letter from the 
judge to the Senator from Minnesota in 
reference to our debate on the floor of 
the Senate reads in part as follows: 


The court ruling which gave rise to the 
Senate debates on March 21 and 22 was 
announced on March 19. At some earlier 
date the defendant had obtained a subpena 
for Senator EastLanp, who was chairman of 
the subcommittee before which the defend- 
ant’s refusal to answer questions took place, 
and also the chairman of the parent body, 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The defendant stated that this subpena 
was obtained because the Senator's testi- 
mony was considered material to his de- 
fense. The obtaining of a subpena, of 
course, does not require the consent of the 
court. In fact, the court was not even 
aware of the existence of the subpena until 
March 18. On that date, the attorney for the 
defendant notified the court of the service of 
the subpena. The Assistant United States 
Attorney then said that the Government did 
not intend to call the Senator as a witness 
and that he believed the Senator's testimony 
was not material to the defendant’s case, 
He stated that he wished the court to rule 
upon the question of whether the Senator’s 
testimony was material, and said that only 
if the court found it to be so, would it be 
necessary for the Senate to determine 
whether it would consent to the Senator's 
appearance. At that time the Assistant 
United States Attorney explicitly stated that 
he did not wish to raise any constitutional 
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question or interpose any senatorial privi- 
lege. He made it quite clear that it would 
not be necessary to reach those questions un- 
less and until the court ruled that the Sena- 
tor's testimony was material, and the Senate 
had had the opportunity to determine 
whether it wished to consent to the Senator's 

Having considered the question of mate- 
riality overnight, I read a statement into the 
record in which I said that in view of the 
seriousness of the constitutional problem 
raised by the defense, and in view of the 
complex nature of some of the issues in 
the case, I believed that the Senator's testi- 
mony would be helpful. At the conclusion 
of my statement the assistant United States 
attorney said, “I think Your Honor used the 
expression that you felt that in this particu- 
lar case the Senator's testimony would be 
helpful. I don't think that that quite raises 
the issue that the Senate would like to have 
before it, namely, that you find it to be 
material.” I replied, ‘Well, I would be will- 
ing to substitute the word ‘material’ for 
‘helpful’.” The assistant United States 
attorney then said, “In that case I can 
inform the Senate that you have so found.” 
Iam attaching to this letter an extract from 
the transcript of the trial which sets forth in 
greater detail some of the discussions con- 
cerning this issue. 

As can readily be seen from the above, the 
Government did not wish, at the particular 
time involved, to raise any question as to 
senatorial privilege. It merely wished to ob- 
tain a ruling as to the materiality of Sena- 
tor Eastuanp’s testimony. The court at no 
time had before it the question of whether 
it was required to quash a subpena for a 
Senator whose testimony was considered ma- 

terial, and, of course, did not rule upon that 

question. The court made it clear at all 
times that it recognized the privilege of 
the Senator not to testify if he so chose, and 
stated that if such were his decision, the trial 
would proceed without his testimony. In 
addition, the court said that if the Senator 
did choose to come, it would make every 
effort to suit his convenience and that of 
the Senate. And the court did so. The 
transcript of the court’s statements attached 
clearly indicates this. 

Yet the debate in the Senate was based 
upon the premise that the Court had “re- 
fused to grant the motion to quash when 
objection was raised that the Court was 
lacking in authority to subpena a Senator 
to testify in court.” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, p. 4143.) As the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
shows, Senator Morse attempted to learn the 
precise nature of the Court’s ruling. I have 
great respect for Senator Morse's ability as 
a Senator as well as a lawyer, and I am cer- 
tain that had he been properly advised, the 
ensuing debate would not have taken place. 
In fact, as I read the discussion on the Senate 
floor, there is no Senator who would have 
objected to the Court’s ruling, had the cor- 
rect information been made available. It 
therefore seems to me particularly unfor- 
tunate that when Senator Morse asked 
whether the Court had overruled the ob- 
jection that it was lacking in authority, he 
was told by Senator EASTLAND, That is 
correct.” 

I might mention, in passing, that the 
question which the Senate did debate, name- 
ly, whether a court must quash a subpena 
for a Senator if the United States Attorney 
asserts the privilege of a Senator to be im- 
mune from service of a subpena, or whether 
a court is merely without authority to en- 
force a subpena if a Senator chooses not to 
appear, or the Senate withholds its consent, 
is one concerning which there was serious 
disagreement manifested in the Senate itself, 


In fairness to the judge, it is impor- 
tant that this information be placed in 
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the Record this afternoon, because our 
whole debate proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that the court had denied a 
motion to quash a subpena made by the 
United States attorney, on the grounds 
of senatorial privilege and that, after 
raising it, the court nevertheless denied 
the motion to quash. It is only due 
Judge Youngdahl to have the record 
crystal clear that that issue was never 
raised before him at any time, and that 
therefore his action was not based upon 
any such request on the part of the 
United States district attorney. I am 
glad that the Senator from Minnesota 
has made it possible for me to correct 
what otherwise would stand in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as an injustice to a 
very able Federal judge. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks on this subject, an 
excerpt from the trial transcript, which 
Judge Youngdahl has sent to me. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Excerpts FROM TRIAL TRANSCRIPT 
(March 19, 1957) 


The Courr. Now, I would like to turn to 
the Government's motion to quash this sub- 
pena obtained by the defendant for Senator 
EasTLanp, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee. As the court understands yes- 
terday’s remarks of Mr. Hitz, Assistant 
United States Attorney, unless the court 
determines that there is probable cause that 
Senator EASTLAND'S testimony would be help- 
ful in determining the issues involved in 
the present case the subpena should be 
quashed. 

The court understands further that under 
customary procedure if it is determined that 
the Senator's testimony would be of benefit 
the Senate would then give permission for 
the Senator to be absent for the purpose of 
testifying. I want to make it clear that the 
court has great respect for the United States 
Senate and, of course, great respect for the 
office of United States Senator and would 
not uphold a subpena for a Senator unless 
it believed that the individual's testimony 
would be important. 

* * * * . 


Now, in view of the defendant's denial 
that the subject under inquiry was the 
entire scope of the authorizing resolution 
and in view of our court of appeals de- 
cisions apparently finding that specific sub- 
jects of inquiry may exist and in view of the 
substantial first amendment question raised, 
a question, as far as the court is aware, as 
I stated before, which has not yet been 
passed on by appellate courts, this court be- 
lieves that it would be most helpful if Sen- 
ator EASTLAND, as chairman of the full com- 
mittee and subcommittee, appeared as a 
witness in this case. 

The court would like to add one final 
word. Mr. Hitz has expressed some doubt 
as to the wisdom of establishing a precedent 
for the issuance of such subpenas. In find- 
ing that Senator EasTLaNnp’s appearance 
would be beneficial in this instance I don't 
believe I would be establishing a precedent, 
Mr. Hitz, which would interfere with the 
duties of United States Senators for we have 
here, I think, a novel constitutional proposi- 
tion offered by the defendant, a proposition 
which is of the gravest concern to all of us, 
and certainly a proposition in which Senator 
EASTLAND’s committee is vitally interested. 
And the court does not feel that the Sena- 
tor's appearance in this case would serve as 
a precedent for the issuance of subpenas in 
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other cases in which a serious constitutional 
question is not involved. 
. . * s » 

The Court. Very well. 

Mr. Hrrz. I have in mind Your Honor's 
ruling. I think Your Honor used the ex- 
pression that you felt that in this particular 
case the Senator’s testimony would be help- 
ful. 

I don't think that that quite raises the 
issue that the Senate would like to have 
before it, namely, that you find it to be ma- 
terial. If you find it—— 

The Court. Well, I would be willing to 
substitute the word “material” for “help- 
ful,” Mr. Hitz. 

Mr. Hrrz. In that case I can inform the 
Senator and the Senate that you have so 
found. 

The Court. Very well. 

Mr. Hrrz. I assume that since this is a 
witness who was being called by the defense, 
if he is called at all, that we could postpone 
decision on that matter until the defense 
case commences, because I would not use the 
Senator in my case. 

The Covrr. Well, by postponing the deci- 
sion you mean you can defer having him 
here until the 

Mr. Hirz. Yes, Your Honor. 

The Court. Yes; that is all right. That is 
perfectly agreeable. We naturally are going 
to suit the convenience of Senators so that 
there will be as little inconvenience as pos- 
sible, and I think proper procedure is for 
you to proceed with your case first. 

* * * . s 
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The Court. If he indicates that he is not 
available on account of his situation, then I 
will just have to accept that and we will have 
to complete the case. 

. 


* . . * 
The Court. Have you had a chance to be 
in touch with the Senator? 


Mr. Hitz. I have not gotten any word from 
him, Your Honor. We still look forward, as 
far as time is concerned, to Friday for his 
appearance. 

The Court. Can we agree upon a certain 
time tentatively on Friday? I will be in 
session here all day Friday. Would you want 
to suggest a certain time? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Any time is agreeable to me, 
Your Honor. 

Mr. Hitz. I would like to suggest the after- 
noon. And if he couldn't make it in the 
afternoon for some important reason, I sug- 
gest sometime midmorning. 

The Court. All right. 

Mr. Hrrz. As a second alternative. 

The Court. We will continue this matter 
then until, we will say, 2:30 Friday afternoon. 
I will expect to see you here at 2:30 Friday 
afternoon to conclude any arguments that 
may be had, in addition to the possibility of 
Senator EastLaNnp’s testimony then; and with 
the proviso that if he is unavailable for Fri- 
day afternoon and desires to come in Friday 
morning, you will notify me about it. 

Mr. Hrrz. Yes, Your Honor, 

The Court. Very well. 

Mr. Hrrz. Would I be permitted merely to 
express again my hope that Your Honor 
might, in the light of the more recent testi- 
mony, change Your Honor’s view that his 
testimony is likely to be material on the 
theory that the questions asked in no way 
touch upon freedom of the press and, there- 
fore, the issue that we foresaw at the begin- 
ning ultimately turns out not to be present 
on the face of these questions. 

With that in mind, does Your Honor still 
rule as you have indicated? 

The Court. Well, I don’t suppose I would 
have asked you about his availability unless 
I still felt that it may become material. 

I haven't stated that it was material 
definitely. 

Mr. Hirz, I understand that. 
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The Court. At any time. I have simply 
indicated that in view of the possible differ- 
ence in interpretations upon the statement 
that was made, particularly the statement 
that was made by Senator HENNINGs, and 
the answer by Senator EASTLAND, the possi- 
bility of different interpretations upon that 
statement, I think it may become important 
and material to have the Senator's version 
of it. 

Mr. Hitz. Yes, surely. 

Mr. TAYLOR. May I make an inquiry, Your 
Honor. Do I rightly understand that for the 
Friday session there is the possibility Senator 
EASTLAND will come, which will presumably 
be determined before then, that there will 
then be arguments on both sides on the 
question of pertinency and jurisdiction on 
which Your Honor has reserved his decision? 

* „ . . . 
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The Court. Well, to the Senator and to 
you and the parties involved here, I think 
I should like to make a few preliminary ob- 
servations in view of the court's information 
as to the discussion that took place in the 
Senate this morning. 

Apparently some of the Senators were mis- 
informed, Senator EASTLAND, as to what the 
court had said here. I don’t know who gave 
them the information, but as to the informa- 
tion I have as to the discussion that took 
place the Senators, or some of them, didn’t 
have the right facts as to what the court 
had said or as to what I had indicated was 
involved here. 

I made it very clear, as is indicated by a 
statement which I read into the record, and 
the record may be referred to to indicate 
this, that the subpena had not been issued 
at the request of the court. The subpena 
was issued at the request of the defendant 
and the court fully recognized the privilege 
of the Senator to refuse consideration of the 
subpena. 

The court simply made the statement that 
there was some question in the court's mind 
with reference to the question of the juris- 
diction of the committee and in view of that 
fact tl.e court felt that it should be up to 
the Senator to determine for himself whether 
under the circumstances he cared to appear 
and testify; that the court would suit its 
own convenience to that of the Senator, and 
the court fully recognizes the constitutional 
right of a Senator not to pay any attention 
to the subpena and the court wouldn’t have 
any right to punish the Senator in case of 
his refusal. 

There appears to be some impression that 
the court overruled the assistant United 
States attorney's views that the court did 
not have the constitutional authority to 
refuse to quash the subpena. 

Now, the court would like to have the 
record clearly refiect just exactly what hap- 
pened in regard to that matter. As the 
court stated when it initially ruled on Mr. 
Hitz’ motion to quash that “unless the court 
determines that there is probable cause that 
Senator EasTLAND’S testimony would be help- 
ful in determining the issues involved in 
the present case the subpena should be 
quashed. And the court understands fur- 
ther that under customary procedure if it 
is determined that the Senator's testimony 
would be of benefit the Senate would give 
permission for the Senator to absent him- 
self for the purpose of testifying.” The only 
objection to the subpena raised by the Gov- 
ernment was that the Senator’s testimony 
would not be material, and the court did 
not state that it would be material. 

The court simply indicated that it might 
be material; there was some doubt in the 
court’s mind on this question of jurisdic- 
tion, and there are a lot of questions raised 
here, and for that reason under the circum- 
stances the court left it up to the Senator 
as to whether he would testify or not. 
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Thus, based on the Government’s state- 
ment of the issue, the court recognized that 
the Senator or the Senate might exert its 
privilege. The court's ruling served only to 
make it possible for the Senator to reach 
that question. It follows, of course, that 
the court’s opinion cannot be construed in 
any way as indicating that there was not 
any right of privilege on the part of the 
Senator. 

I simply wanted to make that clear before 
you testified, Senator EASTLAND. 

Senator EAsTLAN D. Your Honor, let me say 
this: Of course, I didn't know what the 
record showed and I made no statements in 
the Senate as to what the record showed. 
I read in the newspapers a statement that 
quoted Your Honor as saying that my tes- 
timony would be material and, I therefore, 
felt that it was my duty to make myself 
available. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp excerpts from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of March 21, 1957, also 
sent to me by Judge Youngdahl. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Excerpts FROM CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 85TH 
CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION, VOLUME 103, MARCH 
21, 1957. 
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Mr. Morse. Do I understand correctly that 
counsel for the Government asked that the 
subpena be quashed? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Mississippi 
so stated. 

Mr. Morse. On what basis did he make his 
motion to quash? 

Mr. EastLanp. On the ground that defend- 
ant's counsel had no right to request such a 
subpena. 

Mr. RUSSELL. On the ground that it in- 
volved the privilege of the Senate. That was 
the ground in the other cases. I assume 
that was the ground in this case. 

Mr. Morse. The court refused to grant the 
motion to quash? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Mississippi 
has so stated. 

Mr. Morse. Did the court make its ruling 
orally or in writing? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not know. 

Mr. Morse. But the court did refuse to 
grant the motion to quash? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. Morse, The court refused to grant the 
motion to quash when objection was raised 
that the court was lacking in authority to 
subpena a Senator to testify in court? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. Morse. I believe that very clearly joins 
the issue on the division of authority. * * * 
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Mr. Morse. * »I asked the question a 
moment ago whether or not a motion to 
quash had been made. I wish that I had 
the court record before me, because I am 
certain I could speak with greater knowledge 
if I had the transcript before me. But I am 
making these comments on the basis of this 
assumption, which has been borne out by 
the advice I have received from the Senator 
from Georgia and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Asubpena was requested by the defendant. 
The subpena was authorized by the court 
over the objection of counsel for the Govern- 
ment, whose objection was based on the 
ground that under the Constitution—and the 
precedents seem to bear out the counsel for 
the Government—the court lacked the con- 
stitutional authority and jurisdiction to issue 
a subpena against a United States Senator. 
That is the present decision of that court 
on this point. In my opinion, it is the ma- 
terial issue at this point in our discussion. 
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If these gentlemen have given accurate 
information about what has happened in 
this trial to date, we have been advised that 
the court takes the position that it has the 
power to subpena a Senator before it. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. * * I do not 
think anyone contends that any provision 
of the Constitution states that Senators or 
Members of the House of Representatives are 
privileged from subpena. I think all of us 
know that a court is without power to en- 
force a subpena by arresting a Member of 
Congress during a session of Congress. 


[From the ConcresstonaL RECORD, vol. 103, 
March 22, 1957 


Excerpts From MEMORANDUM OF Mn. Harry B. 
„ ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL OF 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
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“History confirms the conclusion that the 
immunity is limited to arrest. See opinion 
of Mr. Justice Wylie in Merrick v. Giddings. 
The cases cited in support of the contrary 
view rest largely upon doubtful notions as 
to the historic privileges of members of Par- 
liament before the enactment in 1770 of the 
statute of 10 George III, c. 50. That act de- 
clared that members of Parliament should 
be subject to civil process, provided that they 
were not arrested or imprisoned. When the 
Constitution was adopted, arrests in civil 
suits were still common in America. It is 
only to such arrests that the provision ap- 
plies.” (Williamson v. United States (207 
U. S. 425).) 

There has been scarcely any judicial au- 
thority to assist in arriving at a solution of 
the question posed. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain there has been only one 
reported case dealing specifically with the 
question of the privilege of a Member of 
Congress to be immune from subpena. In 
1800, the United States Circuit Court for the 
District of Pennsylvania was requested to 
send a letter to several Members of Congress 
requesting their attendance as witnesses. 

In disposing of the request, Justice Chase, 
sitting as a justice of the circuit court, used 
the following language: 

“The Constitution gives to every man 
charged with an offense the benefit of com- 
pulsory process to secure the attendance of 
his witnesses. I do not know of any privi- 
lege to exempt Members of Congress from 
the service or the obligations of a subpena 
in such case. I will not sign any letter of 
the kind proposed. If, upon service of a 
subpena, the Members of Congress do not 
attend, a different question may arise; and 
it will then be time enough to decide 
whether an attachment ought, or ought not, 
to issue. It is not a necessary consequence 
of nonattendance, after the service of a sub- 
pena, that an attachment shall issue. A 
satisfactory reason may appear to the court 
to justify or excuse it.” (United States v. - 
Cooper (4 Dall. 341).) 
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“Section 6, article I, of the Constitution 
of the United States, gives immunity to 
arrest to the Members of Congress while 
that body is in session. It does not say that 
they are privileged from subpena, but if they 
do not obey, the only step the court could 
take would be to issue an attachment for 
their arrest. Since the Constitution provides 
immunity from arrest, in my opinion, they 
are not subject to such action.. 

PAGE 4205 

Mr. Morse. I think it would have been bet- 
ter, and fairer to the court, if the motion 
to quash had been withheld until the return 
date, Then the court would have had be- 
fore it the resolution which I think we 
should send down; and, on the basis of such 
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resolution, I am inclined to think that any 
Federal court would grant the motion to 
quash, 

As I brought out in the debate last night, 
what the Senate has before it is an action by 
the court. The action by the court is the 
action refusing to grant a motion to quash. 
So at this particular moment, I think the 
court finds itself in the position, in this 
field, in which it at least implies that it can 
issue a subpena and take United States Sen- 
ators out of their seats on the floor of the 
Senate to go down to testify before the court. 
I am satisfied the court cannot do that un- 
less, as has been brought out in the cases, 
the Senator himself is involved in a criminal 
proceeding. Even the Constitution itself 
does not grant any privilege to a Senator 
in that respect. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. My vote, of course, will not 
determine the issue, but this particular 
privilege with which we are dealing goes 
back to the earliest days of the origin of 
Parliament in England. One of the first 
means the kings of England used in trying 
to discourage the development of a demo- 
era tie system was, on one pretext or another, 
to arrest members of Parliament and throw 
them in jail whenever the members of Par- 
liament did not agree with the king, or when 
they raised issues which displeased the king. 

The privilege possessed by the Senate de- 
veloped over many years. It evolved over 
the centuries and was brought into our Con- 
stitution with that ancient heritage. I see 
no reason why even in the slightest degree 
we should abandon that heritage at this late 
stage because some judge in a local court 
has decided he would depart from the prece- 
dents. This principle is not primarily for 
the personal protection of the individual 
Member; it is to protect the integrity of the 
institution of the Senate. 

As the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
[ Mr. Russ L] said last evening, in much 
more eloquent language than I am able to 
employ, I am not going to be a party to a 
procedure which nibbles away even a little 
bit of the independence of this body, or 
the power possessed by this body, to inter- 
pose some kind of effective resistance to ar- 
bitrary action on the part of the Executive 
or on the part of those holding power in the 
judiciary of our Government. 
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Mr. KNowrLanp. It seems to me that the 
Senator from Georgia has clearly stated the 
case. I speak as a layman, and not as an 
attorney. Not only have we a constitutional 
privilege which applies equally to all Mem- 
bers of Congress, whether Members of the 
House or of the Senate, but it seems to me 
that there is an additional constitutional 
factor insofar as the Senate is concerned, in 
the section of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that no State shall be deprived of equal 
representation in the Senate without its 
consent. If a subpena could be served on 
a United States Senator from the State of 
Mississippi, the State of Georgia, or the 
State of California, to the extent that that 
particular Senator was withdrawn from his 
post of duty by a subpena, the State would 
be deprived of its equal representation in the 
Senate, during the discussion of legislation 
of major or minor importance. Neverthe- 
less, the State is entitled to equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate, and I think that 
is a point which must be very carefully 
considered in connection with other highly 
important constitutional questions. 

Mr. THYE. I asked to be recognized only to 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia for his positive, clear statement of 
what he feared when he objected last evening. 
I did not misunderstand the purpose of the 
question which the distinguished Senator 
raised last evening. I thought I understood 
very clearly the point the Senator was en- 
deavoring to make. I commend him for his 
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effort. I believe he has stated most emphati- 
cally the need for making certain that the 
identity of the United States Congress is not 
lost in this form of government, because if 
the identity of the United States Congress is 
ever lost, then we shall surrender much of 
the people's representation, which has made 
this Nation the great Nation it is. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota for that very wise and cogent 
observation. 

This is the place to which the people must 
look, in the last analysis, for the protection 
of their rights. They cannot look to a United 
States court, in which judges are appointed 
for life. They must look to the House of 
Representatives, which is renewed and re- 
freshed by the election of all its Members 
every 2 years, or to this body, which has in- 
fused into it at each election one-third of the 
membership by election of the people. If we 
are to deposit all the rights of the people 
of the United States in a judiciary appointed 
for life, history will mean nothing whatever, 
unless we have arrived at the point where the 
liberties of the people are to be stricken down 
and eliminated. That is one of the reasons 
why I think this is a matter of more than 
passing importance. 

* . . * * 

However, we are going a long way when we 
recognize and approve a Senator's appearance 
in a judicial proceeding in answer to a sub- 
pena that was issued without foree and ef- 
fect, and which was challenged by the dis- 
trict attorney, the representative of the Gov- 
ernment in the proceedings, with a motion 
to quash, and when that motion was over- 
ruled. 

Mr. Dirksen. In the interest of clarity, I 
believe this debate is excellent for future 
purposes. I do not recall whether the con- 
tention was made last evening that it was 
an invalid procedure for the judge even to 
issue the subpena. Senators may recall the 
point made by the majority leader that there 
was nothing wrong with the issuance of a 
subpena; it was only that it could not be 
given effect under the provisions of the 
Constitution which extends to Members of 
Congress the privilege of immunity to arrest 
while Congress is in session. 

Mr. Russett. I do not attach great im- 
portance to the issuance of a subpena. The 
issuance of a subpena is more or less a rou- 
tine affair. However, if the subpena is chal- 
lenged by the district attorney on constitu- 
tional grounds, particularly on the ground 
that it involves the privileges of a legisla- 
tive body, one of the coordinate branches of 
the Government, I say that then it assumes 
an entirely different hue from the ordinary 
situation, 

It is very much as if a Senator had him- 
self invoked the privileges of the Senate in 
refusing to testify. It is very much as if 
the Senate had refused a Senator the right 
to testify. When a subpena has been chal- 
lenged and a motion to quash it has been 
overruled, I say the Senate should not per- 
mit a Senator to respond. For that reason 
I hope that when the Senator from Missis- 
sippi appears in this case he will appear as a 
witness for the Government, for the United 
States, for those who do not undertake to 
invade the privileges of the Senate and 
would drag a Senator off to court. I com- 
mend the Senator for being willing to go to 
court, but this situation involves more than 
the Senator from Mississippi; it involves my 
rights, and it involves every Senator’s rights. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator, so that our colleagues may 
know the reason for this correspondence, 
that following the discussion to which 
the Senator from Oregon has referred, 
concerning the resolution relating to the 
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appearance of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EastLanp] in court, I had the 
opportunity of visiting with Judge Luther 
Youngdahl. 

At that time he indicated to me that 
there was some misunderstanding, at 
least from his point of view, in terms 
of what had transpired in court; that 
is to say, there had been some misunder- 
standing in the Senate as to what had 
transpired in court. 

As the Senator from Oregon knows, 
the judge has a very high regard for the 
senior Senator from Oregon. I may say 
that that regard and that respect is well 
placed. Therefore, in my visit with Dis- 
trict Court Judge Youngdahl, I sug- 
gested to him that, if he thought that in 
any way comments by Members of the 
Senate had not directly related to the 
facts in the case, I would appreciate it 
if he would address a letter to me citing 
the facts as he saw them; and that I, in 
turn, as a United States Senator from 
the State of Minnesota, the legal resi- 
dence of Judge Luther Youngdahl, would 
bring it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

It was on that basis that I received 
the letter. Having received it, I decided 
to come directly to the Senator from 
Oregon rather than to have a further 
exchange of correspondence, and today 
presented it to him in the Chamber. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
the Senator from Oregon for what I 
knew would be the case; namely, his 
frank statement relating to this material 
and his willingness to discuss it in such 
an open and candid and forthright 
manner. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that he has 
performed a very wonderful service to 
the Senator from Oregon by making it 
possible for me to correct the RECORD, 
which I do on behalf of all my col- 
leagues, because I believe every one of 
us was proceeding during the debate 
that evening on the basis of the same 
assumption: that a motion to quash had 
been denied after the Government at- 
torney had raised a question of senato- 
rial privilege, which position was never 
taken by the United States attorney at 
any time in the trial, as the judge points 
out. 

The Senator from Minnesota has per- 
formed a wonderful service today in 
helping to set the record straight. I per- 
sonally thank him for the service he has 
rendered. 

Fan HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 


ORCHARD DISASTER LOANS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we have 
witnessed this year distressing examples 
of the result, measured in both economic 
and human terms, of our neglect of the 
natural resources with which this coun- 
try is so abundantly blessed. The 
scourge of drought and the devastation 
of flood bear witness to our failure to 
apply our intelligence to the solution of 
these problems of conservation. Hav- 
ing sown the wind, as prophesied by 
Hosea, we—in bitter truth—have reaped 
the whirlwind. The dust of the Great 
Plains blinds our eyes and, from Ken- 
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tucky to Oregon, floods erase the hard- 
won acres of our farmers and destroy 
the homes of our townspeople. Through 
the mechanism of our Government, we 
try—after the fact—to repair the 
damage. 

In voting for the urgent deficiency ap- 
propriation bill and for the disaster re- 
lief funds provided in that bill, we rec- 
ognized our obligations as a nation to 
help those who have been the hardest 
hit, and rightfully so. Disaster, in no 
matter what form, presents a claim on 
our humanitarian instincts that we can- 
not ignore. 

NEED FOR RELIEF FROM CATASTROPHE OF FREEZE 


Mr. President, if it is right for us to 
assist those who suffer from preventable 
disasters—and in this category I place 
drought and floods—how much more 
ought we to feel an obligation to those 
who are the victims of a silent and 
creeping disaster, the disaster of un- 
seasonable and unpredictable freeze. In 
a few hours a catastrophe of this type 
can erase the life savings of frugal and 
prudent farmers. To meet the need 
that is with us now, and to have ready 
the mechanism with which to deal with 
future emergencies of this type, legisla- 
tion is badly needed. 

I understand, Mr. President, that the 
very conscientious Member of Congress 
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from the Second District of Oregon, Rep- 
resentative AL ULLMAN, has introduced 
legislation in the other House designed 
to deal with this problem. I desire, 
therefore, Mr. President, on behalf of 
myself and my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
to introduce for appropriate reference 
the orchard loan bill. This is a meas- 
ure designed to make available the re- 
sources of the Federal Government in 
regard to problems faced by orchardists 
who have been hard hit by production 
disaster, and who, because of it, find 
themselves almost destitute. Although 
the precipitating cause of this bill is the 
unhappy situation faced by the fruit 
farmers of the Milton-Freewater, Oreg., 
area, the application of the legislation 
is nationwide in scope, as I pointed out 
in a colloquy with the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] toward the 
end of the last session, when I sought 
to get some relief for the orchardists 
who had been frozen out. 

I might say at this point, parentheti- 
cally, that I have an intimate knowledge 
of the desolation which overtook the 
Milton-Freewater region in November 
1955, when—for the first time in the 
recorded meteorological history of the 
area—a freeze of unparalleled intensity 
and duration killed the trees in orchards 
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that provided the livelihood of some 300 
hard-working small-farm families. 
Senator NEUBERGER will, I know, bear me 
out on this, since he also has seen at 
first hand the results of this freeze and 
knows, as I do, that most of the land is 
adaptable primarily for fruit trees. 


FREEZE CAN STRIKE ORCHARDS ANYWHERE 
WITHOUT WARNING 


Mr. President, in 1955, a small area of 
Oregon was disaster struck by freeze. In 
1957 or 1958, the orchardists of Virginia, 
of Georgia, of Florida in the South, of 
Michigan or Wisconsin in the Great 
Lakes country, of New York in the East, 
or of our great sister States on the Paci- 
fic coast could be—in a similar fashion 
and without warning—the victims of this 
natural and silent calamity. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in my remarks two tables 
entitled, respectively: First, “United 
States: Frost—Dates of Freezes in 1952, 
and Killing Frosts, With Length of 
Growing Season, Based on Data From 
Beginning of Record Through 1948“; 
and, second, “United States: Cash Re- 
ceipts From Farm Marketings of Selected 
Fruits by States—Crop Year 1955.” 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 7 


United States: Frost Dates of freezes in 1952, and killing frosts, with length of growing season, based on data from beginning of record 


through 1948 


Averages and extremes of killing frosts ! Length of 


Last First growing 
date of | date of n 
States and weather stations 32° or 32° or between 


Colorado, Denver 
Connecticut, Hartſord 
Delaware 
Florida, Jacksonville 


South Carolina, Greenville... 
South Dakota, Huron... 
‘Tennessee, Chattanooga 
Texas, Amarillo 


1 Based on data from 3 of record through 1948 for the weather stations 


indicated, Not observed after 1 


2 
> 
— 
o 


average 
dates of 
Earliest | Average | killing 
date date frosts 

229 
123 
228 
284 
164 
181 
295 
247 
160 
26 188 
. 188 
— . 160 
. 188 
Oct. 20 248 
Aug, 24 114 
Sept. 26 190 
Sept. 5 151 
Sept. 10 147 
Sept. 18 | Oct. 19 191 
Sept. 6| Oct, 1 150 
Sept. 11 | Oct, 3 151 
Aug. 22 | Sept, 28 140 
Sept. 6 Oct. 3 451 
Sept. 22 | Nov, 2 206 
Sept. 18 | Oct. 23 186 
Sept, 11 | Sept. 30 147 
Oct. 2| Oct. 23 105 
Sept. 3 | Sept. 22 130 
Sept. 9 | Oct. 18 178 
Oct. 7] Nov. 6 223 
Aug. 30 | Sept. 25 135 
Sept. 14 | Oct. 14 176 
Oct. 10 . 6 225 
Aug. 23 | Sept. 29 146 
Sept. 30 | Nov. 5 224 
„ 16 Nov. 1 201 

.- 6 1 | 

- 8 

ee 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics, 1953, pp. 736-737. 
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United States: Cash-receipis from farm marketings -of selected fruits by States, crop year 1955 


$ Plums, 
è Total for each commodity reported separately in 1955, 


FREEZE OF ORCHARDS IS NOT IMMEDIATELY 
RECOGNIZABLE 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, perhaps 
one reason why sudden and intense cold 
does not seem the malign natural calam- 
ity that it is, lies in the false hope with 
which we greet its onset and duration. 
Should fire destroy an orchard, the per- 
ception of the loss is immediate and dra- 
matic. With freeze, the trees remain un- 
changed in shape, and not until months 
later, when the green leaves and blos- 
soms fail to show, does the full realiza- 
tion of the destruction come. Then 
comes the knowledge that what had once 
been the bearer of delicious fruit is now 
a snag of dead wood that must be bull- 
dozed out so that the land may be pre- 
pared for the replanting of seedlings. 
ONLY GOVERNMENT CAN PROVIDE MEANS TO CON- 

SERVE FRUIT ORCHARDS 

I am informed, Mr. President, that 
after such a silent freezing blight, 7 years 
must pass before the orchard is re- 
established on a productive basis—7 
years that are lean years, in truth, before 
the orchard can bear commercially. You 
know, Mr. President, and I know, that 
this is too long a time for most private 
lenders or commercial lenders to wait 
before the first returns on their invest- 
ment. It is not too long a time, however, 
for the people of the United States 
through their Government to wait. Here 
we have an opportunity to conserve a re- 


Un thousands of dollars] 


267, 462 
267, 44 


104, 747 
106, 039 


5 U. S. Department of Agriculture. The Farm Income Situation, Sept. 17, 
1956. 


source—the land—at its highest level of 
productive use and, more important, a 
chance to conserve our most important 
resource, fhe men and women who own 
the orchards. Without legislation such 
as this, most of these very fine citizens 
will be unable to carry on in their life- 
work, 

The proposed legislation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not charity. This is a sound in- 
vestment in the faith and capacity of 
we, the people, to help ourselves. It pro- 
vides money which will be repaid with 
interest; it provides technical help so 
that we and our children may eat better 
fruit at lower cost. It provides some- 
thing more, Mr. President. It provides 
a demonstration to the world and to our 
own people that, with the timely assist- 
ance of the Government, a disaster can 
be overcome if free men are given the 
chance to help themselves. 

I urge upon the Senate serious, 
thoughtful, and prompt consideration of 
the bill. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill, the related table entitled “Freeze 
Damage and Economic Situation Sum- 
mary, Milton-Freewater, Oreg., Spring, 
1956,” and two statements prepared by 
officials of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits A, B, C, and D.) 


Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, because 
of the nationwide scope of the proposed 
legislation, I ask that the bill lie on the 
table until the close of business on the 
calendar day of Monday, April 8, 1957, 
so that additional sponsors may add 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and without objection, the bill 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am happy to 
join with the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon in introducing the bill which is so 
necessary for the relief of orchardists 
not only in the Milton-Freewater area 
of Oregon, but also in other parts of 
the country where disastrous freezing 
periods have had such an adverse and 
unfortunate impact upon the fruit- 
growing industry. 

With the indulgence of my colleague, 
I should like to make a few remarks 
about the bill, unless to do so will inter- 
fere with his schedule. 

Mr. MORSE. Not at all. I shall be 
delighted to yield with the understand- 
ing that I do not lose the floor. How- 
ever, I have another bill to introduce, 
which will take but a part of a minute. 
Then the junior Senator from Oregon 
could discuss both bills at one and the 
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same time, because he also is a cosponsor 
of the second bill. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I shall be happy 
to wait. 

EXHIBIT A 
5. 1808 
A bill to provide financial assistance for the 
rehabilitation of orchards destroyed or 
damaged by natural disaster 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secretary 
of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as 
the Secretary“) is authorized to make 
emergency loans to eligible orchard operators 
and owners in the area declared by the Sec- 
retary in December 1955 to be a production 
disaster area because of unseasonable freeze, 
and in any area hereafter declared to be a 
production disaster area by the Secretary 
because of freeze, drought, hurricane, dis- 
ease, or other natural causes. 

(b) Any orchard operator or owner in any 
such area shall be eligible for assistance 
under the provisions of this act, if the Sec- 
retary finds— 

(1) he has suffered, as the result of any 
such disaster, substantial financial losses; 

(2) he is in need of financial assistance 
which he cannot obtain from private credit 
sources on such terms and conditions as he 
could reasonably be expected to meet; and 

(3) that he has a reasonably good chance 
of repaying it. 

Sec. 2. (a) Any loan made under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be made— 

(1) for a period not to exceed 20 years 
from the date on which the initial repay- 
ment installment becomes payable; 

(2) at a rate of interest not to exceed 3 
percent per annum; and 

(3) under such other terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

(b) Where repayment of any such loan 
made to reestablish an orchard destroyed 
by the disaster is to be expected solely from 
the production of the reestablished orchard, 
the initial repayment installment shall be 
deferred until income may reasonably he 
expected from such orchard: Provided, That 
with respect to those loans made under this 
act providing for the deferment of the pay- 
ment of the first principal installment for 
more than 2 years from the date of the loan, 
the aggregate principal amount outstanding 
om such loans at any time shall not exceed 
$10 million. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to establish, with respect to all loans 
authorized under the provisions of this act, 
variable repayment plans with payments ad- 
justed, without regard to previous excess 
payments, to the net earnings and ability 
of the borrower to pay from year to year. 

Sec, 3. The purposes for which loans may 
be made under this act shall include the 
refinancing of secured or unsecured indebt- 
edness of eligible orchard operators and 
owners who are presently unable to meet 
the terms and conditions of their outstand- 
fing indebtedness and are unable to refinance 
such indebtedness with commercial banks, 
cooperative lending agencies, or other re- 
sponsible credit sources at rates and terms 
which they could reasonably be expected to 
fulfill. 

Suc. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
and directed to utilize the facilities of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration for the pur- 
pose of administering the provisions of this 
act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
such rules and regulations and such delega- 
tions of authority as he may deem necessary 
to earry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act. 
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Exar B 


Freeze damage and economic situation sum- 
mary, Milton-Freewater, Oreg., spring 1956 


DISPOSITION OF DAMAGED TREES 


REMOVAL OF TREES 


1. To replant 
2. To grow annual crops 


3. To leave Idle. 


4, Removed, but have not 
decided what to do 


Off farm work: 


r as a Aa gets tae 45 
TB:! EB ee ce ae SE 86 
Se) Te 2h 8 Sewn 9 
Was dependent, but now working.. 14 
Indebtedness on kind: Farms 
„„ coon who S E pa 106 
r crema er 
Machinery and equipment 58 
C0 AAA a S ase e ee 65 
Not reporting „ 39 
ATT TRE a A 103 


Financial assistance: 


Use credit to pay 


Existing debts 3 65 
Operating expenses 96 
Establish new orchard— . 155 
Pay living expenses 50 


Nore.—Total number of questionnaires 
mailed, 380; total number of questionnaires 
returned, 280. 


Exkrnrr C 


SUMMARY OF COMMENTS MADE DURING VERBAL. 
REPORT TO ADMINISTRATOR AND IMMEDIATE. 
STAFF CONCERNING THE MILTON-FREEWATER 
AREA IN OREGON 
The Milton-Freewater area was visited by 

Darre! A. Dunn, Acting Assistant Adminis- 

trator, and Clayton C. Case, Operating Loan 

Officer, on January 7, 8, and 9, 1957, for the 

purpose of determining what further as- 

sistance could be-given the growers there 
through the lending programs of the 

Farmers’ Home Administration. The main 

question raised by producers in the area 

previously had been with respect to our 
2-year deferment limitation. This area 
suffered almost a complete tree kill in No- 
vember 1955, due to severe freezing tempera- 
tures. No such kill has ever occurred before 
in the history of the valley although blossom 

damage occurred in 1950 and 1954. 

During our visit at Milton-Freewater we 
were accompanied by C. Hendry of the Ore- 
gon State office. County Supervisor James 
Cody from the Pendleton, Oreg., county 
Farmers’ Home Administration office, also 
accompanied us during part of our visit. 
The following were contacted in the Milton- 
Freewater area: County Agent Taylor and 
Assistant County Agent Brown; Glenn Gib- 
bons, manager, Blue Mountain Prune 
Growers Association; Mr. Stevens, president 
of the Valley National Bank of Commerce; 
NFLA and PCA representatives; and a num- 
ber of growers in the area. County Agent 
Taylor is secretary of the disaster associa- 
tion in this area. Mr. Gibbons is one of the 
agricultural leaders in this area and is a 


grower as well as being 
Biue Mountain Fruit Growers Association. 
He has been interested in organizing growers 
in an effort to obtain assistance for the area 
and has been in touch with State and na- 
tional agricultural officials and some Mem- 
bers of Congress. He also made a trip to 
Washington, D. C., in an effort to obtain 
assistance for growers in the Milton-Free- 
water area. 

The Milton-Freewater area produces 
prunes, apples, peaches, and sweet cherries. 
The young orchards were interplanted dur- 
ing the first-3 years with crops such as 
tomatoes, both field and sweet corn, melons, 
and berries. It is estimated that about 
2,500 acres of prunes, 1,500 acres of apples, 
250 acres of peaches, and 300 acres of sweet 
cherries were killed or damaged in the Mil- 
ton-Freewater area during the 1955 freeze. 

There were approximately 600 fruit- 
growers in the area, but only about 50 per- 
cent of these had sufficfent acreage to be of 
commercial significance. The following in- 
dicates the size of orchards in the area as 
revealed in a partial survey taken by local 
officials: 


The fruit-producing area is small, extend- 
ing a mile to 2 miles in each direction from 
the town of Milton-Freewater. The fruit- 
producing area is in the Walla Walla River 
Valley, and while the soil is a dark, alluvial 
type, it is very stony im some areas. These 
stony areas are bars which were formed in 
the old river hed. Fruit has been produced 
in the Milton-Freewater area for many years. 
The producers have been facing keen com- 
petition and marketing problems in recent 
years due to the fact that leading fruit- 
producing areas in California and in the State 
of Washington supply many of the same 
markets, have a larger volume of production, 
and a better marketing organization. The 
California produce also gets on the market 
earlier than that from the Milton-Freewater 
area. It will take producers in the Milton- 
Preewater area 6 to 8 years to get back into 
fruit production, depending on the type of 
fruit which is reestablished. Prunes begin 
producing some in 5 years, cherries in about. 
7 years, and apples in 8 years in this area. 
Whether producers will be able to recapture 
markets at the end of such an extended 
period is an unknown factor which is of 
great importance to both them and their 
creditors. 

Producing orchards in the Milton-Free- 
water area were selling for from $1,000 to 
$1,500 per acre before the freezing kill oc- 
curred. Bare land is now valued from $300 
to $500 per acre, depending upon whether the 
dead trees have been removed and the land 
releveled, and the type of soil and building 
improvements. The Federal Land Bank has 
a few loans in the area but our information 
indicates that most real estate mortgages in 
the area are held by individuals. 

Estimated costs of reestablishing orchards 
vary substantially depending upon how much 
hired labor is required. Estimates made by 
the Agricultural Extension Service show 
total investment. costs, including charges for 
land, interest on investment, depreciation on 
equipment, tree removal, replanting and care 
of the orchard until it comes into production 
will vary from approximately $1,300 to $1,800 
per acre. 

Most of the growers have obtained some 
type of off-farm employment since the trees 
were killed. Some have obtained employ- 
ment in the local pea canning factory, in- 
cluding winter work of packing and labeling, 
and others are employed in such places as 
the local sawmills and in business places in 
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the Milton-Freewater and Walla Walla areas. 
A considerable portion of the growers visited 
feel that while continued off-farm employ- 
ment is somewhat uncertain, they vould be 
able to provide their own living expenses dur- 
ing the period of orchard development, except 
in the case of larger growers whose labor 
would be required full-time in connection 
with the orchard most of each year. In view 
of the employment possibilities and the prac- 
tice of intercropping new orchards for the 
first 3 years, some small growers felt that 
they could reestablish their orchards on a 
sound basis if they could borrow about $300 
per acre for tree removal, replanting, and 
cultural practices. The larger growers felt 
they would need to borrow up to $850 per acre 
where they needed to consolidate their debts. 

It should be noted that intercropping can 
be carried on profitably only during the 
first 3 years after an orchard is established; 
therefore, this source of income would have 
to be replaced by other income or loans after 
that time and until the orchard comes into 
production. A number of crops referred to 
above are possibilities in intercropping young 
orchards, Tomatoes are one of the main 
crops used for this purpose in the area. 
Many of the successful growers have their 
own greenhouses to produce tomato plants 
which they set in the field from April 25 to 
May 1. They start marketing their crop in 
60 to 70 days. This crop is subject to some 
early freeze hazard. The tomato growers in 
the area are not well organized and con- 
siderable difficulty has been encountered in 
marketing the crop. If the growers would 
organize their marketing facilities properly, 
this crop appears to offer a good source of 
income for experienced growers. 

Replying to a questionnaire by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, 106 fruitgrowers 
have indicated they have debts on their real 
estate. Considerable numbers also had 
other types of indebtedness. We were in- 
formed that a Considerable portion of these 
growers will need some form of debt con- 
solidation if the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration is to be of any appreciable assistance 
to them. In discussing this question with 
producers, we heard that some real estate 
lien holders are giving the growers some ad- 
ditional time on their loans as a result of 
the freeze kill. These creditors appear to 
be doing this in hope that the grower will 
be able to reestablish his orchard and there- 
by improve the security for the debt. In 
some cases, the bare land is not worth the 
debt which was incurred when the orchard 
was coming into production. Under the 
present regulations governing the making of 
emergency loans, growers’ needs for con- 
solidation and refinancing debts could not, 
of course, be met. We also heard of two 
growers whose tractors were being re- 
possessed by lien holders. Tractors are an 
essential need of growers attempting to re- 
establish their orchards. The question as 
to how the debts on such items can be re- 
financed on a sound basis if payments must 
be deferred until the orchard comes into 
production 6 to 8 years later was raised. Be- 
fore that time, the tractors will either need 
to be replaced or substantial amounts would 
have to be expended for upkeep and repairs. 
While emergency credit could meet the needs 
of some growers, it would appear that long- 
term real estate and operating loans would 
be required to meet the needs of some grow- 
ers in reestablishing their orchards. 

Due to the small farms and the high in- 
vestment in land, alternatives to fruit pro- 
duction are not readily available. For these 
reasons, the growers feel that they must re- 
establish their orchards. The average age of 
the Milton-Freewater fruitgrower is about 
55 years. Out of 280 fruitgrowers replying 
to a questionnaire, 108 were over 60 years of 
age. Partly because of age, these growers 
feel that it would be difficult for them to 
leave the area and find employment else- 
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where or to change the means of their live- 
lihood if they stay in the area. It is obvi- 
ous, of Course, that many of these growers 
would be of an advanced age before re- 
established orchards would come into pro- 
duction, 

It does not appear that growers who are 
now indebted for the full value of their land 
can hope to successfully reestablish them- 
selves in the fruit production through credit. 
There does not appear to be any way by 
which a sound loan could be made and pro- 
vide security to protect the Government's 
interest in such cases. 

For this reason, a longer deferment than 
presently authorized would not enable the 
Farmers’ Home Administration to make loans 
to growers in this situation. However, there 
is a group of 100 or more growers in the area 
whose land is free of debt, and part of these 
will need Farmers’ Home Administration 
credit to assist them in reestablishing their 
orchards. Some of these growers would un- 
doubtedly have a sound basis for credit, and 
the Government's security interest cOuld be 
reasonably protected, but these growers de- 
sire a longer term deferment than is pres- 
ently provided by the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration. 

The growers in the area have a proposal 
pending with the State ASC office which, 
if approved, would result in payments of 
approximately $160 per acre, or 80 percent 
of the costs, for removing dead trees, relevel- 
ing land, and replanting trees. We do not 
know what the possibility is of this program 
belng approved. If such a program was ap- 
proved, there would be more growers who 
would have a sound basis for credit than at 
the present time. 

Growers in the area have been counseled 
by the agricultural leaders there not to apply 
for Farmers’ Home Administration credit for 
the reestablishment of orchards until the 
Farmers’ Home Administration deferment 
policies are changed and the outcome of the 
ASC requests are known. According to the 
information given us, there have been only 
eight inquiries at the county office at Pen- 
dleton from fruit growers in the Milton- 
Freewater area. Three applications have been 
received from this area, and of this number 
one loan was made for tomato production in 
1956, and this loan has been repaid in full. 
One application is still pending, awaiting 
the outcome of the applicant’s negotiations 
with his real estate lien holders, 


FHA ACTING ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
DARREL A. DUNN AND OREGON STATE STAFF 
MEMBERS, CORVALLIS, OREG, RE MILTON- 
FREEWATER AREA, OREGON 


On January 10, 1957, State Director Ken- 
neth Sawyer and Cameron Hendry, of the 
Oregon State office, accompanied me to the 
State Agricultural College at Corvallis to 
further study and seek information concern- 
ing the fruit growers’ prbblem in the Milton- 
Freewater area. A summary of the opinions 
expressed by the extension specialists con- 
tacted follows: 

1, The area is an excellent fruit-producing 
area because of the good quality of produc- 
tion. Most of the fruit is marketed as fresh 
fruit and is ready for market somewhat 
earlier than other areas. The valley has an 
unfailing water supply for irrigation. An- 
other freeze that would kill trees such as 
the one in November 1955 likely will not re- 
cur in a lifetime. However, young trees 
would be more susceptible to freeze than 
older stock. Sound loans might be made 
with deferments if the age of the applicant 
is such to enable him to contribute a major 
portion of the labor, the owner’s equity in 
the real estate is substantial, and the opera- 
tion would have the necessary acreage to 
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occupy the full time of the family. The 
demand for fruit and vegetables from the 
general area is increasing steadily. A 
stronger association of growers in the Mil- 
ton-Freewater area would be highly. desir- 
able. Efforts to recognize such an associa- 
tion in the past have had limited success. 

2. An economic-size family farm might 
vary from 15 to 40 acres. The area is excep- 
tionally good for prunes because of the good 
timing of marketing, marketing being earlier 
than Idaho or western production. The cli- 
mate in the valley is also excellent for cher- 
ries and apples. The apple crop is the 
earliest shipping market in the Northwest. 

The production of apples in the past has 
been limited because of a bad infestation of 
coddling moths. This hazard has practically 
been eliminated under new control methods. 
The freeze hazard is as remote in this area 
as in any producing area in the Northwest. 
Occasional frost damage to blossoms that 
would reduce a given crop does occur in this 
area, but a tree-killing freeze is not likely 
to recur. Freezes in 1919, 1936, and 1950 were 
damaging only in isolated areas to trees. A 
comparative record of spring freeze and fall 
frost dates for four fruit-producing areas is 
as follows: 


Average of 16-year period 


Spring | Days Fall 
freeze of frost 
growth 
Milton-Freewster. Apr. 17 190 | Oct. 24 
Masco (Dalles). 5 196 | Oct. 24 
Parksdale 143 | Oct. 7 
Hood River. 183 | Oct. 20 


The minimum temperature over a 25- to 
40-year record in all of these areas is favor- 
able to Milton-Freewater. 

3. An extensive survey has been made of 
the condition of cutbacks on prunes in the 
area, These are young trees that were cut 
back to the stump length after the freeze 
and which are now sprouting. The possi- 
bility of these sprouts making good produc- 
ing trees is good and there are approxi- 
mately 400 acres in the area. New varieties 
and new methods are bringing trees into 
production sooner than could be expected 
a few years ago. The time required for a 
tree to come into production is as follows: 

Apples: Some production the sixth or 
seventh year; eighth year substantial pro- 
duction. 

Prunes: Some fruit the fourth year; 6th 
year substantial production. 

Cherries: About the same as for prunes. 

The maximum production on prunes and 
cherries is reached between the 10th and 
25th year. For apples, the tree would be a 
little older when it comes into maximum 
production and the maximum production 
period will be somewhat longer. 

4. With respect to the production of small 
fruit and vegetables, we were informed that 
tomatoes, strawberries, and asparagus are 
best adapted to the area. However, since it 
requires about 3 years to produce an aspara- 
gus plant, it would not be practical to use 
this crop for interplanting. Tomatoes and 
strawberries are well adapted to the area 
and enjoy a good market at the beginning of 
the season because of early production, but 
the market suffers after this short period 
because of competition from other areas pro- 
ducing in greater quantities. 

All of the specialists contacted on this 
subject were of the opinion that the area 
should be replanted to fruit trees for the 
production of prunes, apples, and cherries, 
The farm population know the fruit busi- 
ness, are capable producers, and enjoy ideal 
soil and climatic conditions for fruit. 

DARREL A. DUNN, 
Acting Assistant Administrator, 
JANUARY 28, 1957. 
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RELIEF FOR ORCHARDISTS OP 
MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the junior Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. NEUBERGER], I in- 
troduce and send to the desk, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to amend the 
Soil Conservation and Domestie Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, so as to author- 
iz: the inclusion in agricultural con- 
servation programs under such act of 
activities carried out in connection with 
the reestablishment of orchards de- 
stroyed by production disasters. The 
bill is designed to offer immediate as- 
sistance to the orchardists of Milton- 
Freewater, Oreg., by providing for spe- 
eific agricultural conservation payments 
in connection with the rehabilitation of 
the freeze-struck orehards of that area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp the text of the bill, and also a 
series of 10 representative letters from 
Milton-Freewater orchardists who suf- 
fered severe losses, through no fault of 
their own, in the disastrous freeze of the 
winter of 1955-56. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letters will be printed in the Rec- 


ORD. 

The bill (S. 1809) to amend the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, so as to authorize the 
inclusion in agricultural conservation 
programs under such act of activities car- 
ried out in connection with the reestab- 
lishment of orchards destroyed by pro- 
duction disasters, introduced by Mr. 
Morse (for himself and Mr. NEU- 
BERGER), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 8 (b] of the 
Soll Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, is amended by inserting 
atter the second sentence thereof a new 
sentence as follows: “Clauses (1) and (2) 
above shall be construed to include measures 
carried out in clearing orchardland of trees 
rendered commercially unproductive or de- 
stroyed as the result of freeze, drought, 
hurricane, disease, or other natural causes, 
and in the initial replanting or redevelop- 
ment of such land, ineluding the removal 
and disposition of trees and roots, grading 
and leveling of land, seedbed preparation, 
seeding, planting of seedlings, fertilizing, 
and the purchase of seed, seedlings, and fer- 
tilizer.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall be construed to apply to measures here- 
tofore undertaken by orchard operators and 
owners in the area declared by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in December 1955 to be a 
production disaster area because of unsea- 
sonable freeze. 


The letters presented by Mr. MORSE are 

as follows: 
MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 9, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We are in the fruit- 
farm-disaster district, of the Walla Walla 
River Valley. 

We have 6 acres of fruit trees, which were 
nearly all wiped out by the November freeze 
of 1955. We will have to reset trees, level 
ground to prepare for another orchard. 
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It would be a great help and appreciated 
if we could get Government aid. 

It will be at least 7 years before the fruit 
trees would produce any returns. While the 
orchard is growing, it must be cultivated, 
sprayed, and pruned, which means expense, 
as labor is high, and I would have to hire 
most of it done. 

Hoping that something can be arranged to 
help the fruit men, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


MrnTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 8, 1957. 


ROBERT WALDEN. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I am writing in re- 
gard to our orchard disaster In the Milton- 
Preewater district. As you know we lost all of 
our orchards in the winter of 1955-56. 

I run 14 acres of fruit and I never saved 
a tree in the entire acreage. I have gone 
ahead and cleared my land and want to re- 
place it, but it is very costly as there won't 
be any income from the replanted orchards 
for at least 6 or 7 years and not too much 
even then, 

Our ground fs gravelly soil and not suited 
for other crops, but it is one of the best 
districts for fruit growing. 

In looking further into the picture it isn't 
just the clearing and planting of these or- 
chards but it is also the maintaining of them 
up to production time—watering, spraying, 
pruning—and of course taxes have to be paid. 
We have a wonderful valley here and homes 
and would certainly love to see it back into 
production. 

Also there are interest and payments on 
mortgages that some of the people have. 

I feel we can get back into production 
with some assistance. I know you were 
here and saw our condition, so you know we 
are in dire need of some help. 

Thanking you kindly, 
M. E. Morris. 


Manch 15, 1957. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: We fruitgrowers are 
writing you to do what you can to help the 
fruitgrowers in this disaster district. I had 
1 acre of early prune trees and they pro- 
duced in 1955 16 tons of fruit. Then came 
the freeze that killed the trees. There has 
been considerable expense in disposing of 
the trees. A large tractor was hired to push 
out the trees and pile them for burning. 
Then, the land must be leveled and put in 
shape for replanting. To buy the trees and 
plant them is expensive. There must be 
spraying, pruning, irrigation, cultivating. 
We have taxes. What are we going to live 
on for 7 years while the trees are growing 


into production? 
FRANK Facer, 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG. 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 9, 1957. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As you know we are 
in the need of help in seeking assistance for 
the orchardists of Milton-Freewater, Oreg. 
Most of us are young veterans who got our 
first start after discharge from the Army or 
service; we put all our money and savings in 
our places trying to get a new start in life. 
The Army called it the nest egg. The freeze 
of 1955 took everything I had standing, leav- 
ing me with broken eggs. 

I am not thinking only of myself; I am 
thinking of my neighbors around me with 
large families to care for. If we don't get 
help soon, brother, we will be in a hell of a 
shape. We don't want the Government to 
give us money, just loan us the money to get 
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our places back into production. I believe 
our little valley, Milton-Freewater, is just as 
important as any foreign country on the 
globe. 

Mr. Senator Morse, you were here, you 
know the truth; I know you will do all you 
can. May God help you and our country. 

Thanking you for your trouble. 

B. A. PHILLIPS, Ir. 


MILTON-PREEWATER, OREG., 


March 10, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: I bave been a taxpayer, a voter, 


and increased taxes bearing down upon us, 
it appears wheat will be the only profitable 
product I could use to expect any income in 
the near future. 

I do however urge your support for Gov- 
ernment loan to others who desire to re- 
plant their orehard. Ordinarily I do not 
favor our Federal Government assisting in 
local matters, but since so much of our 
money is being spent in Europe I have 
ehanged my mind. I urge your support. 

Very truly 
Mrs, GEORGE U. NELSON. 


MILTON-FPREEWATER, OREG., 
March 13, 1957. 
Senator Morse. 

Dear Sm: I am writing in regard to the 
damage done our valley by the freeze of 
1955-56 (November through January). We 
have 25 acres, it was all set to trees—apples 
and prunes—and not one tree left alive. Our 
nearest neighbor has 40 acres and he had one 
tree left alive, and that is the rule of the 
whole section. 

Tt is costing us $130 an acre to pull and 
burn dead trees, level the land and replant 
trees for those farmers, many of whom 
are 60 to 65 years old—it is a dark outlook. 
Tt will take from 5 to 10 years before a crop 
cam be had (according to the kind of trees 
planted). A good many will not be able to 
get trees to plant this spring because of 
lack of funds. When we get a crop, people 
will be so far behind that it will take several 
crops to put them on their feet again. 

Our soll is very rocky so we cannot put 
it to beets, carrots, or asparagus and as for 
tomatoes and melons the market is flooded 
by everyone raising a few. 

Please do what you can to help the situa- 
tion. If we could have so much an acre to 
compensate for the expenses or have our trees 
supplied it would be wonderful, but we 
surely need help. 

Very respectfully, 
Mrs. M. H. GROGAN. 
MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 9, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: In regard to this 
freeze-disaster area, in the Milton-Freewater 
Valley, I might point out to start off: I have 
lived in this locality since early in 1908. I 
have seen this valley develop from sagebrush 
and cheetgrass through years of hard toil 
and effort, into one of the most lovely com- 
munities to live in. As you and Congress- 
man ULLMAN saw when here in the fall of 
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1956, this valley is now waste. As was 
pointed out to you when here, owing to the 
rocky and gravely condition of the soil, this 
land is not profitable for few other crops 
than fruit trees. Many of the people who 
owned these beautiful orchards are like my- 
self, past 65 years and are not able to work 
as hard as when they started to develop these 
places. Consequently it means they will 
have to hire most of the heavy work. It will 
be at least 7 or 8 years before returns will 
be large enough to take care of expenses, 

I own 17 acres all young and into good 
bearing before the freeze, which looked like 
we were well set, and independent in our old 
age. I am starting this spring to replant 
every acre, and hope to have the place all 
set out in the next month. But with the 
little we have saved, and expenses so high, 
I don’t know how we can continue for 7 or 
8 years without substantial aid from our 
Government. There will be heavy outlay 
each year we are growing these trees to stage 
of production. Such as taxes, fertilizer, 
pruning, watering, spraying, and cultivating, 
and many others. 

I enjoyed meeting you and Mr. ULLMAN in 
the hall at Freewater before election. I feel 
with a large number of others in this com- 
munity we are very fortunate in having two 
men of your integrity and sincerity to repre- 
sent our State in Washington. 

With best wishes for your future, 

I am sincerely yours, 
ANDREW MILLAR. 
Manch 10, 1957. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In regard to loss of 
orchards in the Milton Freewater, Oregon 
district. 

Our personal loss consisted of 35 acres in 
the second year of production, 15 in the 10th 
year. Due to frost damage to bloom in 1954, 
poor price in 1955, and complete loss of trees 
in November 1955, plus cost of growing and 
bringing into production, then removal of 
frozen trees and leveling and clearing land, 
we have incurred an indebtedness of $10,000. 

Cost of replanting trees, care, cultivation, 
spraying, etc., for 6 years until a profitable 
operation again can be established, addi- 
tional cost $11,000. Fixed costs such as 
taxes, water assessments, weed control, 
building maintenance, along with interest on 
present debts, must be met regardless. 

We are not in a financial position to as- 
sume this and unless we get some financial 
help it will mean disaster to our fruit oper- 
ation which was started in 1934. This situ- 
ation would be duplicated to a large extent 
by many of our fruitgrowing neighbors. 
Hoping you as our Senator will make every 
effort toward Government financial aid so 
an old established industry may be resumed 
in this district, 

Sincerely yours, 

J. E. KESSLER & Sons, 

By Norman KESSLER, 

MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 9, 1957. 

Senator Wayne MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The Milton-Free- 
water Disaster Committee has been doing a 
lot of work trying to determine the cost of 
removing old trees and replanting. new ones. 
It is quite a difficult thing as you know 
when an area such as our community is com- 
pletely wiped out with a winter freeze. It 
takes the livelihood out of our town as it is 
dependent on the fruit orchards. We have 
had a decline in price and cost of material 
going up. 

We are badly in need of financial assistance 
in agricultural conservation practice pay- 
ments. There is money available through 
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Production Credit Association. The most of 
us can’t qualify to get the loan. We can’t 
make enough with row crops to pay our pay- 
ments on loans and equipment, taxes, and re- 
plant our orchards. Let alone try to pay 
back a PCA loan year by year. All summed 
up it is a rather gloomy outlook for our 
orchard deal. 

I am farming 25 acres, my sole income from 
this program. It will cost me a lot of money 
to get back in production. Without any 
outside source of help the program is im- 
possible. It will take from 7 to 10 years de- 
pending on fruit planted to realize a 
cash crop. So that we would be able to start 
to repay. 

It sure puts me in a bind. My farm 
equipment needs to be replaced and that 
includes a new tractor. I owe $2,850 on the 
place. Ican make a living, I think, but would 
like to replant the place back. I have had 10 
acres cleared and plowed to replant, up to 
now it has cost me nearly $40 per acre plus 
my work. The balance will have to wait till 
next year. I have enough trees to replant 
this 10 acres with apple trees costing $1.25 
per tree, 108 trees per acre, it runs into quite a 
sum, $135 per acre. $1,350 for the 10 acres 
planted, and I have 15 more acres to plant. 
Hoping some help will materialize. 

Yours very truly, 
Ep B. Borrorrr. 
MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, 
3 Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We, the Walla Walla 
Valley fruitgrowers, have a very tragic prob- 
lem. As you know, we completely lost our 
fruit crop of 1956 and also the trees as well 
in the 1955 freeze. 

We have 15 acres that was in bearing fruit, 
cherries and prunes. We owe $6,200 on our 
place, and what with taxes and interest, etc., 
it is impossible to even think of replanting. 
We owe on our place, so it isn't possible to 
borrow money to replant. 

It will cost over $600 to take the dead 
trees out and burn them, then there is the 
problem of purchasing new trees and getting 
them in, Even after the trees are in, it will 
be at least 7 years before we can see any 
profit. There will be the yearly expense of 
spraying, pruning, irrigating and working 
the land, as well as living. 

We have three children and what with 
food, clothing, and unexpected sickness the 
part-time job I’m holding doesn’t go very 
far. 

We sincerely hope we are able to get some 
sort of aid, so we can get our trees and get 
them in. 

This disaster in our territory will be felt 
for many years. 

Thank you for your consideration on this 
very serious problem of ours. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. W. F. WEIS. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, without 
losing my right to the floor, I wish to 
yield to my colleague from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER]; and in doing so I wish to 
say that here, again, I desire to express 
publicly my appreciation for the won- 
derful teammate he is on all matters 
affecting the State of Oregon and, for 
that matter, on all matters involving 
great pieces of social and economic pro- 
posed legislation which should be passed 
by the Congress if we who serve in the 
Congress are to carry out our obliga- 
tions under the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution. I wish to say to 
the people of Oregon, through this com- 
ment on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon, that as a result of my asso- 
ciation in the Senate with my colleague, 


April 4 
Senator NEUBERGER, I am in a much bet- 
ter position and am much more capable 
of being able to be of service to them in 
carrying out the pledges which both of 
us made to them as we made our cam- 
paign representations to them. So it is 
an honor now for me to yield to my col- 
league, who has been such a wonderful 
teammate to me in the Senate. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
thank my senior colleague for his 
characteristically generous remarks, I 
hope that some time I shall have de- 
veloped sufficiently to merit the very 
kind things he has said about me. 

Mr. President, events of recent days 
are tragic reminders of man’s pitiful 
helplessness when caught in an angry 
manifestation of nature. Earthquakes 
in California, blizzards in Colorado, 
tornadoes in Texas, and tidal waves in 
Hawaii have left scores dead and hun- 
dreds injured. Property damage will 
amount to millions of dollars, Mr, Pres- 
ident, no fault or failure of man brought 
on these calamities, nor could man by 
any virtue or good work have prevented 
their occurrence. The death and de- 
struction we charge to an act of God, 
and we hold man free of any guilt or 
responsibility. In one way or another, 
man will attempt to assuage the grief 
and restore the damage. The great 
warm heart of mankind will be shown 
in countless acts of charity, in deeds 
of self-sacrifice, and in general agree- 
ment that “something should be done 
about it.” 

What will be done will depend in great 
part on the dramatic impact made by 
the devastating act of nature. The 
sad but bitter fact is that aid and assist- 
ance will tend, as Mr, Dooley might say, 
“to follow the headlines,’ and many 
deserving but unpublicized sufferers will 
be overlooked and forgotten, 

In making these remarks I have in 
mind particularly those of whom my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], has spoken 
so eloquently. I am happy to be able to 
join with him in the introduction of 
measures which will provide some help 
and assistance for a group whose suffer- 
ing has been severe, indeed. 

I speak, of course, in reference to the 
more than 600 orchardists in the vicinity 
of Milton-Freewater, Oreg. Four thou- 
sand seven hundred acres of apples, cher- 
ries, prunes, peaches, and pears were as 
effectively destroyed by an unprecedent- 
ed early season freeze on the night of 
November 10, 1955, as any forest might 
be when swept by fire. A fire can be 
seen; it is, therefore, spectacular. A 
freeze can be felt, but at the time of its 
visitation there is little to see; it would 
rate low in its crowd appeal. 

Following the freeze, apprehension 
settled in the minds and hearts of the 
orchardists. Waiting through the 
winter to see whether their apprehen- 
sions were warranted, was like watching 
an unconscious and imperceptibly 
breathing loved one. Everyone was 
certain that the damage would be ex- 
tensive. But it came as a delayed shock 
when, in April of 1956, the utter and 
complete loss was evident. No identify- 
ing fragrance from blossoming plum or 
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apple orchard infused the valley air. 
Stark, dead branches gave witness to the 
extent of the devastation, 

Mr. President, I personally visited 
those orchards this past October. Mrs. 
Neuberger and I walked down those rows 
of desolation. Very few families had 
been able to afford the considerable ex- 
pense of pulling out and disposing of the 
dead trees. The cost of that might run 
from $30 to $80 an acre. 

The average age of these orchardists, 
I learned, was about 55. From talking 
with them personally, and from letters 
they have written, I have sensed the 
desperateness of their situation. People 
who raise fruit trees are almost uni- 
versally thrifty, careful people. Here 
were fruit ranches to which the owners 
had looked for their future security, their 
source of an income in their old age. 
For example, consider the case of 1 man 
who is now 72 years of age. Even if he 
can clear his land, prepare it, plant seed- 
lings, and tend the orchard until it is 
productive, he will be nearly 80 before he 
will realize an income from his trees. 

Last spring, Mr. President, Mr. Glen 

Gibbons, manager of the Blue Mountain 
Prune Growers Cooperative, of Milton- 
Freewater, came back to Washington, to 
tell Senator Morse and me of their severe 
loss and of the urgent need for help if 
the orchards were to be replanted with- 
out loss of growing time. It was my 
privilege to present Mr. Gibbons to the 
‘Senate Agriculture Committee. He gave 
his report. Senator Morse and I sup- 
ported proposed legislation to assist 
them. Alas, it failed. The orchardists 
connot afford many 3,000 mile trips to 
Washington. Many of them have writ- 
ten, however. They do not complain be- 
cause 1 year already has been lost. They 
hope something can be done. They do 
not want to look for another year at 
orchards that resemble regiments of 
scarecrows. 

One thought I find frequently ex- 
pressed: Is there more concern for those 
in other lands than for our own people 
here at home? 

Orchardist Harry Smith in his letter 
approved of foreign aid, but asked 
whether a country of such benevolence 
“could spare a million on long-term 
loans to a people who believe in their 
country and help support and would re- 
pay every cent back with interest.” 

W. G. Sargent, who is 75 years of age, 
gives a breakdown of what it will cost 
him each year for the 8 years preliminary 
to a harvest. In his letter, he expresses 
hope. He is still looking to the future. 
I would say he is a typical Oregonian. 
It is perhaps in our hands whether he 
will use his machinery, which is clear of 
any debt, or whether he will sacrifice it 
and his ranch, on which he still owes 
something. 

Mr. A. C. Geiss is 70 years of age. He 
is getting social-security payments, with 
which he has purchased a few trees for 
replanting. But he cannot begin to re- 
plant all his devastated 8 acres from that 
meager source. If he sells, he cannot 
expect much of a price. With his acres 
replanted, the picture would be much 
brighter. 
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Conrad Blumhagen has 5 acres with 
no indebtedness. He writes: 

At my age—74—can’t see the expense of 
trees, but what will I use to pay taxes and 
get this land ready for grass pasture? Have 
faced many a problem but this was a clean 
sweep—and nobody wants to hire a man my 
age. Fruit raising and farming has been my 
whole life. 


Orville W. Stewart in his letter ex- 
presses the hope and faith of many 
orchardists. Like a good many, he has 
a mortgage on his 20 acres. It is not a 
big one, but it is due in the fall of 1957. 
If he can refinance and can get help on 
the replanting, he believes he “can see 
my way through by working out and 
still take care of my place.” 

Mr. President, those are but a few of 
the many letters I received. Their tone 
is uniformly free of complaint. Gen- 
erally, faith in the Congress to recognize 
and assist them is expresed. Determina- 
tion is expressed in nearly every letter. 
There is an evident deep love of their 
land. I would like to have some of the 
letters appear at the conclusion of my 
remarks. I think these letters, which I 
have received from many of the persons 
concerned, speak for themselves. I ask 
unanimous consent that a number of the 
letters which have come to my office from 
these courageous but unfortunate people 


in the Milton-Freewater area of Oregon - 


be printed in the REcorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit. A). 

Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, I 
am sure everyone will agree that the 
orchardists of Milton-Freewater are rea- 
sonable in their requests. Adoption of 
the measures which Senator Morse and 
I have introduced is, I believe, a reason- 
able and feasible way to fulfill their re- 
quest. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude by 
again thanking the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] for 
the leadership he has taken in this effort 
to help people who, through absolutely 
no fault of their own, have lost not only 
the work of their own lives, but in many 
instances the productive efforts of their 
families, going back many, many years, 
even to pioneer and frontier times. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that it has been a joint effort 
equally shared by the junior Senator 
from Oregon, 

EXHIBIT A 
MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 11, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Knowing your 
ability as we voters do, and believing that 
you are interested in our welfare we feel free 
to make our personal petition to you, asking 
you to appeal to the Government for aid in 
this disaster area for the fruit farmers. 

Our own individual loss is briefly this: 
During the early freeze of November 1955, our 
entire 10-acre orchard of young bearing fruit 
trees was literally destroyed, also our entire 
livelihood income, all that we have saved 
and labored for these last 7 years. Now to 
reclear the land, replace young trees, and 
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have the yearly expense of cultivating, 
spraying, fertilizing, irrigating, pruning; etc., 
besides the taxes, during another waiting 
period of 7 more years before we can expect 
a reasonably profitable production crop, we 
figure at the very least it will cost $300 per 
acre besides our daily livelihood. And just 
where can we get this money to carry on is 
our big question. 

Since we know the Government has here- 
tofore assisted other disaster areas such as 
in times of flood, drought, etc., also the 
wheat grower, we are wondering if the Gov- 
ernment could work out a conservation or 
loan program for us or place us under the 
same program as the conservation program 
for the wheat grower. 

We would be very happy to hear your sug- 
gestion or solution to our problem. Thank 
you kindly. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs, BEN THOMPSON. 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 8, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I would like to 
let you know how badly we need help here 
in Milton-Freewater area. I have 15 acres 
that were all in fruit trees. But after the 
winter of 1955 they were all killed by a hard 
freeze. We also rented 35 acres of fruit, but 
they were also killed. So that has left us 
without any income. I have been working 
at short jobs trying to get enough to live on, 
because of my age—58—I can't get a steady 
one and jobs can’t be found here in the win- 
ter. So I couldn't pay my county taxes for 
1956 and I may not be able to pay 1957 taxes. 
We are in debt $2,000 and couldn't pay the 
interest for this year. 

It will take about $6,000 loan to get the 
orchard replanted and carry through till 
bearing. 

It will take $165 an acre to remove, level, 
and replant the trees and then it will be 
7 years before we can get much income from 
them, 

I sure hope we will get the same considera- 
tion as the flood victims received. 

Thanking you for what you have already 
done. 

I remain as ever, 

CLAY GROGAN. 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 12, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: The situation 
we are facing here in our small community 
has prompted this letter. 

As you are already familiar with our freeze 
that caused an approximate 98 percent loss 
last year, you are probably equally as familiar 
with the problems we are facing. It is im- 
possible for some of the growers in the valley 
to even take out their orchards without some 
financial assistance, let alone any hope to 
replace them with new trees; which is nec- 
essary since because of our rocky soil, we are 
limited mostly to fruit crops. And for those 
of us who are able to remove and replace 
our trees, there is no hope for a crop for 
7 years or at least one that will be commer- 
cially profitable. Meanwhile though, we are 
expected to spray, prune, keep our soil, pay 
our taxes, etc. How? This is our problem, 

It is for these reasons I'm writing in hope 
that some type of program or a conservation 
payment might be discussed to assist us in 
our time of disaster. 

Thank you for writing us and taking into 
consideration our problems. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frazer V. IVAN. 
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MUILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 


March 8, 1957., 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: I am writing 
you as I am one of the fruit growers in the 
Milton-Freewater district, who was frozen 
out November 11, 1955. 

I have a 20-acre tract with 1714 acres 
orchard when the freeze came. Our orchard 
was set to cherries, apples, peaches and 
prunes. To reset this orchard in trees it 
will cost around $3,000. This property has 
no mortgage, but to reset this orchard to 
trees, and take care of it for 7 years without 
an income, we need help badly. 

This land has had a high assessed valua- 
tion. We have paid high taxes and have 
paid as high as $4,000 hand labor for raising 
and harvesting the fruit. This valley con- 
tributes a large payroll to the working peo- 
ple when it is in bearing fruit. This is 
gravelly land and better adapted to fruit 
than any other field crop. If this district was 
declared a disaster district, I believe most 
of the farmers would reset their orchards. 
$400 an acre would reset and pay up-keep 
till it comes into bearing. Hoping you will 
give this your immediate attention. 


MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 19, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: In the spring of 
1952, I planted 10 acres to fruit trees. In 
1955 they bore some fruit for the first time. 
In November of that year, as you are aware, 
they were severely damaged or completely 
killed. In my case, they were killed. Prac- 
tically every fruitgrower in the Milton- 
Freewater area is in the same position. I. 
myself, am better off than most growers, be- 
cause I have a job. I also have a mortgage. 
My job provides subsistence for my family 
and pays our daily bills, but it does not and 
cannot provide enough money to make back 
payments on machinery debts or replant our 
orchard or even begin to keep up the place 
in half decent condition. 

This letter is a sincere request for help, 
not a free Government handout. It will be 
at least 7 years before the fruitgrower in 
this area can get back into production again. 
Without help, how can we hold our homes 
together on ground that is only suitable for 
orchard growing? 

I am not against foreign relief or aid in 
any manner. I believe that for the overall 
welfare of our country, foreign aid is neces- 
sary, and I am for it. But surely a Govern- 
ment that can give and loan billions for for- 
eign aid—in some cases to countries that 
seemingly do everything they can to push 
this Nation down—could spare a few million 
on long-term loans to a people who believe 
in their country and help support. We are 
in dire need of help now, would be grateful 
for such help and would repay every cent 
back with interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry M. SMITH. 
MILTON-FREEWATER, OREG., 
March 11, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: We, the fruit 
growers in this area had all our trees killed 
in the 1955 freeze. I personally had 10 acres 
which were completely wiped out, and it will 
cost at least $165 per acre to take out the 
dead trees, relevel the ground and replant 
new trees, besides having to wait about 6 
years for them to start bearing. 
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A good many of the farmers here are 
about 60 years old and they will be losing 
out on their social security because of no 
income and they are people who have made 
their own way and now they can't get em- 
ployment because they are too old. It is 
really pretty rough going. 

We feel in this community that since the 
Government gives so much to foreign aid 
and other disasters that they should help us 
fruit farmers. Aren’t we just the same as 
anyone else? We pay taxes just the same as 
anyone else. How much tax do the for- 
eigners pay? 

Hope you will try to get some help for us. 


Yours truly, 
EARL Prise. 


POSITION OF SENATOR MORSE ON 
THE EISENHOWER MIDDLE EAST 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
now to another subject. 

A good friend and constituent of mine 
has forwarded to me a letter that she 
has submitted in vain to the Portland 
Oregonian, as a letter to the editor. 
This would not in itself warrant inclu- 
sion in the Record, Mr. President, be- 
cause I recognize, as you do, that only a 
small proportion of letters addressed to 
editors can be printed, in view of space 
limitations, duplication of content, and 
soforth. The letter, Mr. President, does 
warrant inclusion in the Recorp on one 
other count. It warrants this because it 
typifies the intelligent and discerning 
approach of the Oregon citizens to the 
world and domestic problems which we 
face here in the Senate. The determi- 
nation of the citizen to look below the 
shifting flux of contemporary events, to 
seek to find the solid underlying prin- 
ciple by which policy may be judged, is 
well exemplified by this letter. I ask, 
therefore, Mr. President, unanimous con- 
sent that it be incorporated in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing I wish to say to my good friend, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], that I appreciate very much his 
cooperation as acting majority leader in 
making it possible for me to address the 
Senate in advance of what I know will 
be a most notable speech which he is 
about to deliver. Because of a commit- 
ment I have for this evening, I shall have 
to deny myself not only the privilege but 
also the enlightenment which will flow 
from the speech of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Exurr A 
PORTLAND, OREG., March 17, 1957. 
To the Eprror: 

The Oregonian editorial of March 16, 
Morse, Then and Now, criticizes the Senator 
for his vote against the Eisenhower resolu- 
tion, and says, “Fundamental to Senator 
Morse’s position was the argument that 
there is no ‘emergency’ in the Middle East; 
that there is need for ‘due deliberation 
which is required in order to get all the 
facts to the American people’.” It is un- 
believable that a newspaper would criticize, 
editorially, a United States Senator for in- 
sisting on sufficient debate and deliberation 
in order that the voting Senate body and 


the American people have the opportunity 
to be thoroughly and completely informed 
on an issue which so vitally concerns this 
country. According to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for February 25, Senator Morse 
said, “I am not impressed by the testimony 
of the Secretary of State about the emer- 
gency and urgency and the necessity, accord- 
ing to him, of avoiding so-called delay. I 
want no more delay than is n to 
have that due deliberation which is required 
to get all the facts to the American people.” 
The editorial writer’s comparison of Senator 
Morse’s immediate acceptance of the Tru- 
man doctrine and his reluctance to embrace 
certain provisions of the Eisenhower resolu- 
tion is ridiculous in view of the 
obvious disparity between events leading 
up to the Senate vote on each respective 
resolution and the overall situation at the 
time each was presented for consideration. 
The severest critics of Senator Morse ac- 
knowledge the wisdom of his insistence for 
‘due deliberation,” and of his request (with 
Senator Case) for facts about the situation 
that existed in the Middle East that, in the 
Senator’s words “led up to the debacle which 
now characterizes foreign policy in the 
Middle East.” Events during the past 24 
hours will contribute added prominence to 
the substitute resolution submitted by the 
Senator, which included the provision that 
the President should seek effective guar- 
anties for passage on terms of equality 
through the Gulf of Aqaba and Suez, and it 
embodies certain constitutional checks in- 
herent in our democratic process. We recall 
that Senator Morse has maintained an un- 
alterable policy of insisting that the perti- 
nent facts relating to important issues, 
domestic and international, be brought to 
the body politic and the Senate during the 
past 12 years that he has served Oregon. 
The people of this State do not want a 
“rubberstamp” man in Washington. Their 
approbation for the conduct and policy of 
the Senator was again manifested in No- 
vember by his reelection to a third term. 
Mrs. ELINOR SHANK. 


SECRETARY BENSON'S FARM 
PROGRAM 


. Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, first 
of all, I wish to thank my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
for his cooperation. 

As I have said, earlier today I issued 
a press release indicating that I would 
make some comments concerning the 
speech delivered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture before a partisan audience, 
the fifth annual Republican Women's 
Conference, on April 2, 1957, at the Hotel 
Statler. Last evening I was able to ob- 
tain a copy of the speech; and I have had 
an opportunity to study it carefully 
during the wee hours of the morning; 
and around noon today I have put to- 
gether a reply to what I believe to be 
one of the most partisan and one of the 
most ill-advised and irresponsible state- 
ments by a Cabinet officer that I have 
ever read or witnessed a report on. 

Mr. President, I was shocked yester- 
day to read in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has plunged our efforts to enact 
emergency corn legislation into partisan 
8 of the most flagrant and cynical 

A news report written by Carroll Kil- 
patrick, staff reporter of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, opens with this 
paragraph: 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
yesterday kicked off the 1958 congressional 


1957 
campaign with an angry charge that the 
Democratic politicians talk with one voice 


to the farmer and another voice to the 
consumer, 


It is particularly distressing, Mr. 
President, that Mr. Benson’s partisan 
attack should come at this particular 
time, when Members of the Senate from 
both parties are making a conscientious 
effort to get together on some kind of 
emergency legislation to avoid the dis- 
aster to corn and livestock markets that 
now face us. A bill to accomplish this 
purpose, which is sponsored by myself 
and other Senators of both parties, will 
come before this body on Monday. Ad- 
mittedly, it is not a completely adequate 
farm bill, and admittedly it does not 
provide for all that I, personally, would 
like to have provided in such a bill; 
in fact, it is far from that. On the other 
hand, it is a conscientious effort to avert 
disaster in the feed grain and livestock 
economy. 

Mr. Benson said he doubts that this 
bill can do much good, if any, at this 
late date. That statement is clearly in- 
tended to sabotage our chances of get- 
ting it passed. The truth is that this 
bill, regardless. of whether it is passed 
tomorrow, next month, or next August, 
will have the extremely important effect 
of substantially increasing the volume of 
corn from this year’s crop that will be 
eligible for price support loans at $1.36 
a bushel. This bill, if it is enacted, 
will therefore assure producers of corn 
prices at $1.36 a bushel or thereabouts, 
instead of at only about $1, which will 
be likely if the bill is not enacted. The 
differences between the bill we are going 
to take up Monday and what we now 
have will be discussed in detail as we 
debate the proposal which will come þe- 
fore the Senate on Monday next. 

Mr. Benson knows this. He knows 
that passage of the bill which he de- 
bunks will mean 25 or 30 cents per bushel 
more to corn producers next fall, and 
equivalent higher prices for producers of 
other feed grains. He knows that pas- 
sage of this bill will reduce the volume 
of cheap feed placed on the market next 
fall, and that therefore it will be of some 
help, at least, to dampen the flood of 
hogs and poultry and fat cattle that is 
bound to come within another season 
if the present corn situation is permitted 
to stand. 

Knowing this, why does Mr. Benson 
try to mislead the farm people of the 
Corn Belt by telling them, “It is a ‘toss 
up’ whether the corn bill now pending 
in the Senate will do any good at this 
late date”? 

The Secretary did not say that a year 
ago, when he was looking for soil-bank 
legislation, which was enacted into law 
as as the month of May. 

Mr. President, there is only one con- 
clusion possible. That is that Mr. Ben- 
son is deliberately trying to mislead 
farmers as to the merits of our biparti- 
san corn bill because he wants to have it 
defeated, even though his own repre- 
sentatives helped to prepare it, even 
though his Assistant Secretary testified 
in behalf of every portion of the bill. 

It is becoming more and more appar- 
ent, Mr. President, that Ezra Taft Ben- 
son is impelled to accuse his opponents of 
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exactly what he himself is guilty of. In 
his political speech this week, the Wash- 
ington Post reports that Benson said— 
and may I add, the report of the Post is 
accurate, because the copy of the speech 
which I have in my possession bears it 
out. 

If corn prices are low and if livestock pro- 
duction is excessive—which is what some ex- 
perts expect next year—‘“our Corn Belt 
farmers will know where to put the blame 
right at the Democratic door.” 


The truth is, as anyone willing to face 
the facts must admit, that Ezra Taft 
Benson is the man who bears major 
responsibility for the desperate crisis 
that now confronts corn and livestock 
producers. The truth is that Mr. Ben- 
son’s present effort to sabotage our bi- 
partisan emergency corn bill is merely 
the last in many steps that he has taken 
for several months to bring about low 
corn prices and excessive production of 
livestock. 

Mr. President, I will document this 
word for word and month by month. 

It is high time that Mr, Benson came 
clean with the American people as to 
what he is trying to do. 

Mr. Benson has maneuvered, ever 
since the beginning of the last session of 
Congress more than a year ago, to per- 
suade the Congress to give him the power 
to cut corn-price supports as low as he 
wants—from zero to 90 percent—or, bet- 
ter, from 90 percent down to zero, in his 
mind. 

Seventy-five percent of parity is not 
low enough for him. He wants us to 
chop a hole in the sliding scale’s 75 per- 
cent of parity floor, so that he can drop 
the corn producers into even deeper dis- 
aster. 

I stand amazed to hear Benson now 
trying to blame the Democrats for low 
corn prices when low corn prices are 
exactly what his own policies and actions 
have brought about. 

This was discussed in complete detail 
and in graphic accuracy this afternoon 
by the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. 
ELLENDERI. 

I recall last year, in the debate in the 
Senate, some of us predicted the sur- 
pluses which would be accumulated if 
the corn program was enacted. It was 
enacted despite the fact that some of us 
fought for days in committee in an ef- 
fort to defeat it there. 

I here and now challenge Ezra Taft 
Benson to explain to the American peo- 
ple why he has asked Congress for the 
power to run corn-price supports down 
below 75 percent of parity if he does not 
intend nor want to force corn prices 
down still lower. 

Mr. President, the seriousness of this 
matter transcends the emergency corn 
legislation, important as that is to our 
entire agricultural economy and to the 
economy and security of the country as 
a whole. The devious course that Mr. 
Benson is now following to obtain his 
desired ends in the corn situation is only 
a fair sample of his methods during the 
4 years he has been in office. 

I can state that no more important 
economic problem faces the American 
people today than what is happening on 
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our farms and what is happening to our 
farm families. 

I have documented for today a con- 
siderable amount of economic data to 
demonstrate the very point the Senator 
from Missouri has emphasized in his 
brief discussion here this evening. 

Mr. Benson’s record as Secretary of 
Agriculture would seem truly incredi- 
ble—except that we have seen it happen. 
It has been marked by fantastic extrava- 
gance and waste; it has been unbeliev- 
ably unsuccessful. Mr. Benson has gone 
through more money in 4 years than any 
other Secretary of Agriculture in all his- 
tory—and gotten less good for farmers 
out of it. 

For a long time, as I watched Mr. Ben- 
son establish this sad record of failure, I 
tried to give him the benefit of every 
possible doubt. I assumed that his in- 
tentions were well-meaning but that he 
was just incompetent. I attributed the 
costly and tragic failures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture during the past 4 
years simply to Mr. Benson’s misman- 
agement of its affairs. 

I am now, at last, regretfully and re- 
luctantly, compelled to modify my origi- 
nal judgment. Ezra Taft Benson has 
not merely mismanaged our Nation’s 
farm programs; he has deliberately 
wrecked them. Mr. Benson has not been 
only blind and mistaken about the wel- 
fare of America’s farm families; he has 
permitted them to be oppressed with low 
prices and low incomes; he has sought 
to deprive them of their power through 
publicly administered support programs 
to protect themselves against the ma- 
chinations of the powerful forces that 
dominate in the markets to which farm- 
ers sell and from which they buy. 

After 4 years of observing, studying, 
and laboring with this tragic process, I 
have reached three conclusions regard- 
ing Mr. Benson’s policies and practices. 

First, I am convinced that Senson’s 
deliberate objective has been to force 
farm prices down. Almost his every act 
and argument has been directed to the 
immediate end of reducing the prices 
farmers get for their products. He has 
acted at every opportunity excepting 
during the year of the 1956 Presidential 
election campaign in which his own con- 
tinuation in office was at stake—and in 
the cases of wool and sugar, in which he 
also had a special personal interest—to 
reduce farm price supports if they were 
effectively holding prices above the free 
market level. 

Second, I am convinced that Benson 
wants to cut farm prices still farther, 
why else should he now begin to promote 
the repeal of the sliding-scale law, to 
prevent its operation to raise farm price 
support levels if and when surpluses are 
removed? Why else should he be seek- 
ing specific authority to cut the support 
prices of specific farm commodities, 
notably corn, below the present minimum 
of 75 percent of parity established in the 
sliding-scale law? 

Third, I am convinced that Benson 
wants to keep farm prices permanently 
at a low level. In addition to demanding 
amendment of the price support laws to 
permit further reductions in farm prices, 
Benson insists that these laws should not 
permit the Government to accumulate 
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surpluses. Simultaneously, he demands 
that farmers be freed from controls by 
which he would strip away their author- 
ity under present laws to adjust their 
production so as to prevent the produc- 
tion of surpluses. Simultaneously also, 
he promotes increased research and 
propaganda efforts to encourage farmers 
to produce bigger and bigger volumes of 
farm commodities. The outcome of such 
a policy can and must lead only to 
Permanent surpluses, and permanent low 
farm prices and incomes. 

These conclusions comprise a grave 
indictment, and I do not make it lightly. 
I offer it only because it seems apparent 
to me that a narrow clique of selfish, 
cynical, powerful interests have become 
dominant in his thinking and therefore 
controlling in policies. 

Mr. President, in presenting this in- 
dictment of Mr. Benson’s record in his 
4 years in the office of Secretary of Agri- 
culture I wish to present several points 
in evidence to support the conclusion I 
have reached. 

The campaign promises made by the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency 
both in 1952 and in 1956, in the light of 
the administration’s ensuing policies and 
performance, constituted a deliberate 
and contrived effort to deceive American 
farmers. 

Mr. President, I support my general 
observations by 12 specific charges. 

First. Secretary Benson is personally 
responsible for the broken campaign 
promises of farm parity in the 1952 and 
1956 election campaigns. 

Second. Secretary Benson has manip- 
ulated official figures and statistics, mis- 
represented facts, and drawn false con- 
clusions to gain acceptance of his policies 
by those they were designed to injure. 

Third. Secretary Benson has ob- 
structed and delayed action on necessary 
farm legislation repeatedly and thus ef- 
fectively thrown roadblocks in the way 
of orderly congressional action. 

Fourth. Secretary Benson has re- 
sorted to pitting group against group in 
his attempt to discredit and destroy 
the farm programs he has inherited. 

Fifth. Secretary Benson has deliber- 
ately and consciously operated the De- 
partment cf Agriculture in a manner 
calculated to drive down prices received 
by farmers. 

Sixth. Consumers have not been 
helped by success of Benson efforts to 
drive down farm prices; farm prices 
dropped 18 percent, retail prices of food 
only 2½ percent. 

Seventh. The administration’s policies 
have pushed farm family net income 
down from $15.1 billion to $11.6 billion, 
a drop resulting not from increased farm 
costs but lower gross income due to the 
decline in farm prices. 

Eighth. Secretary Benson has not re- 
duced production, which is the major 
excuse he gave for lower-price supports; 
instead, he cut farm income and raised 
production. 

Ninth. Secretary Benson’s mismanage- 
ment of the farm programs has multi- 
plied price support cost by 10 times, 
while reducing their effectiveness by 20 
percent. 
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Tenth. Secretary Benson re: 
refused to use his legal authority to halt 
drops in prices of important livestock 
and poultry products at the authorized 
level of 90 percent of parity. 

Eleventh. The policies pursued by the 
Eisenhower administration made the so- 
called surplus problem worse than ever 
before in history. 

Twelfth. Secretary Benson, in full 
consciousness of the accuracy of these 
charges, attempts to defend his indefen- 
sible record by irresponsible partisan and 
personal attack on leading and expe- 
rienced Democratic supporters of effec- 
tive farm programs. 

These conclusions comprise a grave 
indictment, and I do not make it lightly. 

Mr. President, in presenting this in- 
dictment of Mr. Benson’s record in his 
4 years in the Office of Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I want to present several points 
in evidence to support the conclusions I 
have reached. 

First. Campaign promises made by the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency 
both in 1952 and in 1956, in the light of 
the administration’s ensuing policies 
and performance, constituted a delib- 
erate and contrived effort to deceive 
American farmers. 

In a speech at Kasson, Minn., on Sep- 
tember 6, 1952, General Eisenhower 
made this promise to the farmers of 
America: 


And here and now, without any “ifs” or 
“buts,” I say to you that I stand behind—and 
the Republican Party stands behind—the 
price support laws now on the books, This 
includes the amendment to the basic Farm 
Act, passed by votes of both parties in Con- 
gress, to continue through 1954 the price 
supports on basic commodities at 90 percent 
of parity. These price supports are only 
fair to the farmer to underwrite the excep- 
tional risk he is now taking. 


That was what President Eisenhower 
said when he was appealing to farmers 
for their votes. But what did he do? 
Within a few weeks after the votes were 
counted, he had picked a Secretary of 
Agriculture whose whole record was di- 
rectly contrary to the pledges that Can- 
didate Eisenhower made to the farmers. 
Secretary Benson now scorns the very 
program that President Eisenhower en- 
dorsed as being “only fair to the farm- 
er,” and promised “without any ‘ifs’ or 
‘buts’ ” to “stand behind.” In his speech 
to the Republican women’s organiza- 
tion this week, Mr. Benson attacked the 
very program which the President en- 
dorsed during his 1952 campaign as 
“submission to fear” and the “road to a 
socialized agriculture.’ Mr. Benson not 
only repudiates campaign promises, but 
even his chief, the President of the 
United States. The President surely 
must be aware that his Secretary of 
Agriculture has so insultingly referred 
to his 1952 stand. His silence indicates 
that he apparently concurs in an attempt 
by Mr. Benson to cover up and obscure 
the fact that this defaulted pledge was 
ever issued in the first place. 

But that is not all. Many other 
specific campaign pledges were made by 
Candidate Eisenhower to snare the 
farmers’ votes, only to be ignored and 
defaulted upon after the votes were in. 


April 4 
In the same speech at Kasson, Minn., 
Candidate Eisenhower said: 

I firmly believe that agriculture is en- 
titled to a fair, full share of the national 
income and it must be a policy of agriculture 
to help agriculture achieve this goal. * * + 
And a fair share is not merely 90 percent of 
parity—but full parity. 


I do not need to remind Senators that 
this cleverly worded false promise by 
Candidate Eisenhower, which was head- 
lined in the newspapers all over the Farm 
Belt as “Ike Favors More Farm Props and 
100-Percent Parity,” has not been fol- 
lowed by the administration of President 
Eisenhower. 

I will go on. Candidate Eisenhower 
promised: 

As provided in the Republican platform, 
the nonperishable crops so important to the 
diversified farmer—crops such as oats, bar- 
ley, rye, and soybeans—should be given the 
same protection as available to the major 
cash crops. 


That was the promise. It was flatly 
repudiated, with never a sign even of a 
wounded conscience. Just as quickly 
as the law allowed, Mr. Benson pro- 
ceeded to do exactly the opposite of what 
was promised by Candidate Eisenhower, 
and he has proceeded consistently and 
unfailingly in the opposite direction. 

Candidate Eisenhower promised there 
in Kasson that “we can and will find a 
sound way to do the job” of supporting 
the prices of perishable commodities. 
Well, not only have President Eisen- 
hower and his appointee failed to find a 
way to do that job which they promised 
to do—they never even bothered to look. 

And here is the clincher—again from 
Candidate Eisenhower’s solemn promise 
to the farmers of America: È 

I give you this positive assurance: The 
Republican Party will use all the power it 
legitimately can use to see that American 
farmers obtain their full share of the income 
produced by a stable, prosperous country. 


Just like all the others, this pledge 
too was completely false. From the 
very first, Mr. Benson has refused time 
and time again to use powers authorized 
by the laws to help farmers obtain any 
improvement in their incomes, much less 
“their full share.” 

Mr. President, there is a very grave 
moral problem involved here. It would 
be a shame to permit Mr. Eisenhower’s 
1952 campaign among the farmers to 
pass into history without censure. Iam 
convinced that General Eisenhower did 
not know what he was talking about in 
1952 when he read those speeches to the 
farmers, and that he is perhaps un- 
aware even today that the promises 
which he read have been broken and 
defaulted, one after another. But cer- 
tainly those interests in the Republican 
Party campaign headquarters who wrote 
his farm campaign speeches, and then 
picked a Secretary of Agriculture for him 
who would violate them, certainly they 
knew what they were doing. And cer- 
tainly Mr. Benson is aware that his 
policies as Secretary of Agriculture are 
in direct conflict with and open repudi- 
ation of the promises that were made to 
the people by his Chief Executive. 

But even if Mr. Benson can be for- 
given for breaking faith with the prom- 
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ises of his Chief made during the 1952 
campaign, he cannot escape full respon- 
sibility for the promises that were made 
in 1956. In last year’s campaign, Mr. 
Benson was the official adviser and men- 
tor to the President on farm policies. If 
the President wished to take any posi- 
tion contrary to what his Secretary of 
Agriculture believed in, then the Secre- 
tary was honor bound to offer his resig- 
nation. 

And what did President Eisenhower 
promise in 1956? Well, he merely dou- 
bled his 1952 promise of 100 percent 
parity—that is all. He doubled it by 
promising full income parity. 

The last time farmers got 100 percent 
of parity prices was in 1952—the very 
month that Candidate Eisenhower was 
promising full parity. Farm prices have 
been below full parity every month since 
Mr. Eisenhower promised farmers that 
he would give them full parity. 

But even with farm prices at 100 per- 
cent of parity, as they were in 1952, 
farmers received only about half of full 
income parity. So, in promising farmers 
full income parity in 1956, Mr. Eisen- 
hower was about exactly doubling the 
pledge which he made—and then broke— 
to farmers in 1952. 

Second. Statistics and figures have 
been manipulated, facts misrepresented, 
and false conclusions drawn to gain ac- 
ceptance of the Benson policies. 

For 4 long years, farmers have listened 
to a siren song of false hope and confi- 
dence from Mr. Benson, while farm 
prices and purchasing power dropped 
lower and lower and lower. 

At the moment when General Eisen- 
hower promised farmers that a fair share 
is not merely 90 percent of parity—but 
full parity, farm prices averaged exactly 
100 percent of parity. 

On November 18, 1953, after farm 
prices had been falling precipitously, Mr. 
Benson told the National Grange con- 
vention: 

The retreat of farm prices and incomes 
seems to have been stopped a few short 
months after we took office. 


Farm prices then had dropped to 94 
percent of parity. 

Thirteen months later, addressing the 
National Farm Bureau convention, on 
December 15, 1954, Mr. Benson said: 

i We are headed in the right direction at 
ast. 


Farm prices then stood at 86 percent 
of parity. 

Another 13 months later, in a speech 
to the National Council of Farm Co-ops 
on January 16, 1956, Mr. Benson said: 

A new bouyancy in the market place, a 
new hope, a new vigor and zest, can be 
anticipated. * * * Surely it should be re- 
fected promptly in prices and incomes, 


Farm prices then averaged 80 percent 
of parity. 

And right down to this very day, Mr. 
Benson is still singing the same old re- 
frain to the farmers. Although he is 
asking Congress for the power to cut 
farm prices even lower, he continues his 
attempt to lull farmers into acquiescence 
by soothing assurances that the future 
is bright. The fact is that farm prices 
now average only 80 percent of parity, 
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which is the lowest that farm purchasing 
power has been since the 193078. 

Why has Mr. Benson misied farmers 
about the consequences that they could 
expect to follow from his policies? Why 
did he promise them better prices, when 
every competent economist knew the 
exact opposite would be the case? Mr. 
President, I can only conclude that he 
did so deliberately, so as to keep farmers 
patient and quiet while he proceeded to 
weaken their programs and their eco- 
nomic security. 

Third. Mr. Benson has obstructed and 
delayed action on necessary farm legis- 
lation, and has thrown roadblocks in the 
way of Congress by refusing to cooperate 
in the legislative process. 

I ask Senators to consider our ex- 
perience a year ago with the soil bank 
program. You will recall that all 
through 1955, as Congress watched the 
crisis deepen in our farm economy, at- 
tempts were made time after time to 
get Mr. Benson to offer his recommenda- 
tions for emergency action. You will re- 
call that several specific soil bank bills 
were introduced in 1955. And you will 
recall that Mr. Benson obstructed action 
or even consideration of these bills by 
Officially rejecting both the letter and 
the principle of the soil bank. His 
latest rejection was sent to Congress at 
the end of September 1955. 

After this record of delay and obstruc- 
tion, the President in January, proposed 
that a soil bank program be adopted. 
Again, Congress was compelled to wait 
for Mr. Benson to complete his home- 
work and to present the bill that the 
President had called for. Benson’s de- 
lay held up action for a good month, as 
spring planting time raced nearer. 

Finally, a bill was presented by Mr. 
Benson, and it was hastily introduced by 
my Republican colleagues on the Agri- 
culture Committee. In their haste they 
overlooked a tricky rider that had been 
written into Mr. Benson’s draft bill, 
which would have given him almost un- 
limited power to use the Government- 
owned stocks of farm commodities to de- 
press farm prices. The markets reacted 
violently to this threat. Here is how the 
Wall Street Journal described Mr. Ben- 
son’s surplus-dumping maneuver. I 
quote from the issue of January 18, 1956: 

News that the administration wants to 
sell commodities at market levels rather than 
105 percent of the support level, plus charges, 
which is now required, to reduce excess sur- 
pluses, started a selling movement in Chi- 
cago grain and soybean markets late yester- 
day. All markets declined. While few 
traders believed that Congress would pass 
legislation to allow the big Government sur- 
pluses to directiy compete with farmers in 
domestic markets, the thought was disturb- 
ing and caused many longs to sell out. 


Mr. President, it is to the credit of my 
colleagues of the minority party on the 
Agriculture Committee that they imme- 
diately repudiated and withdrew their 
endorsement of this surplus-dumping 
rider which Mr. Benson had tried to 
sneak over on Congress. But Mr. Ben- 
son’s tactics of obstruction and delay did 
much to handicap the Congress in giving 
careful and thoughtful consideration to 
this vast new program in the extremely 
limited time that was left to it. I am 
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convinced that Mr. Benson’s delaying 
tactics were deliberately designed to em- 
barrass the Congress, and to create the 
pressure of haste so as to reduce Con- 
gress from a careful and deliberative pol- 
icy-forming body into a rubber stamp for 
Mr. Benson's plans. He now is attempt- 
ing to make political capital out of the 
delay in adopting a farm program, a de- 
lay caused by the President's veto of the 
original farm bill enacted by Congress 
last session, which did nothing more and 
nothing less than write into legislation 
the very promises he had solemnly made 
to farmers during his 1952 campaign. 
Let us think for a moment of what the 
consequences might have been if Con- 
gress had followed Benson’s recommen- 
dations blindly, without rejecting the 
surplus-dumping rider he tried to put 
over on us, along with many other ex- 
tremely unwise and dangerous proposi- 
tions. 

Again, this year, we have experienced 
the same kind of foot-dragging, delaying 
tactics on Mr. Benson’s part. Congress 
was already on notice that the President 
was likely to veto anything it might 
adopt unless it follows the dictates of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Yet, Mr. Ben- 
son dawled for almost a full month after 
Congress convened before laying his own 
proposals for corn and soil-bank legisla- 
tion before us. Again, this delay appears 
to have been deliberately calculated to 
prevent the free exercise of independence 
by Congress in consideration of legisla- 
tion, to put a squeeze for time upon Con- 
gress, to reduce it to a rubber stamp. 
Mr. Benson’s present tactics make it 
clear that he does not really want corn 
legislation at all, and he is doing his best 
to sluff off the responsibility for the 
ensuing debacle upon his political op- 
ponents. 

Fourth. I charge further, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Mr. Benson has resorted to 
pitting group against group in his at- 
tempt to discredit and destroy the farm 
programs which he inherited. 

He dismissed qualified farm man- 
agement supervisors in the Farmers 
Home Administration program, and 
thereby seriously injured the effective- 
ness of the FHA program. By upward 
manipulations of interest charges, re- 
duced budgets and authorizations, and 
unsympathetic administration. 

He seriously shattered the morale 
of his own Department when he at- 
tempted to hang a security-risk label 
upon Wolf Ladejinsky, a man who had 
won high praise from General Douglas 
MacArthur and others for the effective- 
ness of his work against communistic 
infiltration in Japan, and who was 
cleared both before and after Benson's 
unwarranted action by State Depart- 
ment security procedures. 

Mr. Benson’s son, Reed, as a paid 
official of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, quoted the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as his source in political cam- 
paign charges, as reported in the Bloom- 
ington (III.) Pantagraph, that “the 
Democrats in 1952 left the Department 
of Agriculture riddled with Communists 
and a ‘time bomb’ of socialistic prac- 
tices.” When the senior Benson was 
asked during whether it was true that 
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he had found a “cell of Communists” in 
the Department of Agriculture, he 
evaded a direct answer. Now, however, 
after the election is over and this slan- 
der has had its desired effect, Mr. Ben- 
son is answering the questions of con- 
gressional committees by denying such 
a charge was ever made. It is a reveal- 
ing commentary on the character of a 
Cabinet officer that he would permit a 
slander uttered by his own son to stand 
uncorrected until its political purpose 
had been exploited, then to attempt to 
escape responsibility by claiming a mis- 
quotation. 

Fifth. I charge that Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has con- 
sciously and designedly operated the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture so as to drive down the prices re- 
ceived by farmers. Certainly he has 
not used the powers Congress has given 
to his office to bring a halt for farm 
price declines. Here is the record: 

During 1952, the year before Mr. Ben- 
son took office, prices received by farm- 
ers were 100 percent of the average par- 
ity price. The price parity ratio has 
dropped every year since Secretary Ben- 
son has been in office. The average price 
parity ratio for 1953 was 92; in 1954, 
89; in 1955, 84; and in 1956, 83; and in 
March 1957, the ratio had dropped to 
80 percent of the average parity price. 

This constitutes a drop of 20 percent— 
one fifth—in the prices that farmers re- 
ceived for their products relative to the 
prices they pay for goods and services 
used in farm production and farm fam- 
ily living. 

On the average the index of prices re- 
ceived by farmers for all farm commodi- 
ties has dropped by 54 percentage points 
to an index of 234 in February 1956. 
This-is a drop from 288, the average of 
this index of farm prices in 1952. 

My colleagues in the Senate should 
look at this record in detail. I shall read 
a part of it. 

In March 1953, farmers were getting 
$1.46 per bushed for their corn; in March 
of 1957, farmers sold their corn for $1.20 
per bushel on the average. This is a 
drop of 20 cents a bushel or one-seventh. 
When Secretary Benson took office, corn 
producers in the commercial corn-pro- 
ducing area could be assured of at least 
90 percent of the parity price for their 
corn if they stayed within reasonable 
acreage allotments. After 4 years of 
Benson mismanagement and sliding 
scale farm policies, commercial area corn 
producers do not now know what they 
can get for their corn unless they reduce 
their plantings to the unrealistically low 
allotment that the Secretary put into ef- 
fect for 1957. I charge here and now 
that the situation that commercial area 
corn producers are now in is a direct 
result of gross mismanagement by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson of the en- 
tire corn, feed grain, and livestock econ- 
omy—The results are clear and sad 
lower prices for farmers and a depressed 
livestock. 

In January 1953 farmers were getting 
$2.10 per bushel for their wheat. At 
present, with prices paid by farmers up 
by 7 percentage points, wheat prices 
have dropped to $2.07. 
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In January 1953, farmers were getting 
$2.69 per bushel for their soybeans; in 
March 1957, soybeans were sold by farm- 
ers for only $2.26—43 cents per bushel 
less. 

Seasonally adjusted egg prices dropped 
from 47.7 cents per dozen in January 
1953, to only 34 cents a dozen in March 
1957—the lowest point in 15 years. 

Beef cattle dropped from $19.70 to 
$16; beef calves from $23.40 to $17.60. 

Hogs dropped from $17.80 to $16.80. 
Butterfat in cream was allowed to drop 
from 68.3 cents per pound to 59 cents. 

Rye from $1.65 to $1.16; rice from $6.43 
to $4.92. Oats from 82 cents to 72 cents. 
Barley from $1.37 to $1.03. Grain sorg- 
hum from $2.74 to $2.07. Dry edible 
beans from $8.46 per hundredweight to 
$6.77. 

But I shall not read the rest of the list, 
Mr. President; this is enough to indicate 
that the falling level of farm prices is not 
just an exceptional phenomenon; it is a 
general condition, 

These officially recorded drops in the 
prices received by farmers for the differ- 
ent commodities they produce and sell 
are mute testimony to the manner and 
results of Secretary Benson’s steward- 
ship of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. From the farmers’ stand- 
point, Benson has failed. He has failed 
dismally. He has told the Congress and 
the farmer to have patience, that parity 
would return in the market place. Prices 
farmers receive have not gone up with 
the Benson policies, they have gone 
down. And they are still going down. 
They were lower in March of 1957 than 
in January of this year. They were 
lower in February than in January. 

On the average, prices received by 
farmers were 20 percent lower in March 
of 1957 relative to the general price level 
than they were in 1952. This is in spite 
of the fact that one of the most abrupt 
drops in prices received by farmers in all 
history had already taken place in the 
month immediately after the market 
speculators knew the outcome of the 1952 
election. 

Sixth. The drop of one-fifth in prices 
received by farmers has greviously hurt 
farmers’ incomes, but the policies of Sec- 
retary Benson have not helped consum- 
ers. 

Here are several facts I think will in- 
terest my colleagues: 

From 1952 to 1956 prices received by 
farmers dropped 18 percent; but retail 
food prices dropped only 2½ percent. 

That is Secretary Benson’s record as 
reported by the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. Now listen to this: 

Farm prices dropped 18 percent. 

Wholesale prices received by brokers 
for food farm commodities dropped 17 
percent—the brokers did not absorb 
much. 

However, the wholesale prices of proc- 
essed foods dropped only 7 percent. 
That is to say, processors were able to 
buy farm commodities at 17 percent less, 
but sold for only 6 percent less. 

Retail food chains and others bought 
processed foods for 7 percent less; and 
sold food at retail for only 24% percent 
less in 1956 than in 1952. i 

The consumer has not benefited from 
Benson’s policies, and the farmer has 
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been badly hurt. I repeat my charge 
that Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson planned it that way, and this 
result has been the result he wanted, 
that he has worked for, that he deliber- 
ately set out to get. 

Seventh. The March 1957 report of 
President Eisenhower’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers shows just how badly the 
farmer has been hurt. The total net 
income of farm families in the United 
States dropped from $15.1 billion in 1952, 
the year before Benson was put in 
charge, to only $11.6 billion in 1956. 
Those are the official figures right out 
of the official reports; Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson cannot deny them. This 
is a drop of almost a billion dollars a 
year for each year that Benson has been 
in office. Total net income of farmers 
has dropped every year that Benson has 
been in office. 

The entire drop in farmers’ total net 
incomes has come about because of Ben- 
son’s acts to push down farm prices. On 
occasion before farm audiences he has 
sought to lay farmers’ ills at the door- 
step of city people. Just as he has asked 
city people to believe the falsehood that 
rising food costs have resulted from farm 
programs. 

Benson has stated repeatedly that the 
drop in farm income has come about be- 
cause of increased costs based on soft 
wage settlements in industry. This is 
false, completely false, as figures from 
Mr. Benson’s own Department of Agri- 
culture bear out. 

Farmers’ total net income dropped 
$34 billion from 1952 to 1956. If it had 
not been that farm production expenses 
dropped by $300 million in the same 
period, the drop in farmers’ net income 
would have been almost $4 billion in- 
stead of only 83 ½ billion. All of the 
drop in farm net income, and more, came 
from a drop in farm gross income—a 
drop totaling $3.8 billion. 

I am saying that Secretary Benson 
stands indicted, by the record, of gross 
mismanagement of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. I have charged 
that his mismanagement has been delib- 
erate, designed to discredit and destroy 
the farm-income-protection programs 
that he inherited. I submit at this 
point the following summary of prima 
facie evidence of his mismanagement: 

Total farm-family net income has 
ee by $312 billion from 1952 to 


None of this drop is accounted for by 
increases in farm-production expenses 
On the contrary, these expenses have 
decreased by $300 million. 

The entire drop in net farm income 
is more than accounted for by a drop in 
gross farm income. 

The drop in farm gross income has not 
come about because farmers produced 
less, had less to sell, or sold less. As a 
matter of fact, the index of farm output 
rose nearly 7 percent over the 4 years. 
Farmers sold 7 percent more stuff for 15 
percent less in gross receipts. 

The entire drop in farm net and farm 
gross income came about because rela- 
tive prices received by farmers dropped 
20 percent in the 4 years that Secretary 
Benson was promising “parity in the 
market place” but delivering lower and 
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lower prices and lower and lower support 
levels. 

Here is the explanation of the drops in 
farm income, submitted by Mr. Benson 
himself to the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives on Tuesday February 
26, 1957. It is Mr. Benson’s own record 
of reductions in Federal price supports. 
I am giving the figures from Mr. Ben- 
son’s table on page 24 of the printed 
hearings. It is only a partial record as 
far as the entire list of commodities is 
concerned, but it illustrates perfectly 
what Benson has been doing. 

Cotton price supports reduced from 32 
cents per pound to 28 cents, or 12 per- 
cent. 

Corn supports reduced by 20 percent. 

Barley supports reduced by 26 percent. 

Cottonseed supports reduced by 33 
percent. 


Flaxseed supports reduced by 25 per- 


cent. 

Oats supports reduced by 25 percent. 

Rye supports reduced by 21 percent. 

Sorghum grain supports reduced by 
26 percent. 

Soybean supports reduced by 21 per- 
cent. 

Butterfat supports reduced by 18 per- 
cent. 

Supports for manufacturing milk re- 
duced by 18 percent. 

On the average, Mr. President, the 
Farm Price Index, according to Mr. Ben- 
son’s own statement to the House 
Apppropriations Subcommittee went 
down from 288 to 236 in February of 
1957 or by 22 percent; his statement 
says: 

This is about the average of the percent- 
age reductions for the various commodities 
set forth above. 


Eighth. This table that Secretary 
Benson submitted to Congressman 
WHITTEN’s subcommittee also illustrates 
another angle of Mr. Benson’s misman- 
agement of the farm programs, Secre- 
tary Benson repeatedly told Congress 
that his reasons for dropping these sup- 
port levels was to reduce production. 

If that was Secretary Benson’s honest 
reasoning then he was as wrong as a 
man could be. His own table shows how 
wrong he was. The table he submitted, 
which is printed on page 24 shows that 
the production of corn increased by 159 
million bushels; barley by 144 million 
bushels; flaxseed by 18% million bush- 
els; rye by 5% million bushels—there 
was a decrease in oats acres in 1956 when 
corn farmers were allowed to clip oats to 
qualify acres for the corn soil bank— 
grain sorghum production increased 114 
million bushels; soybeans production up 
159 million bushels; butterfat up 137 
million pounds; milk production up al- 
most 11 billion pounds. Price supports 
were cut an average of 22 percent; pro- 
duction went up on almost everything 
except cotton and wheat, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts—for which strict marketing 
quota legislation is still in effect. It was 
these marketing quotas of the old farm 
programs—prior to 1953—that held 
down production. 

I submit that with these figures, Sec- 
8 Benson specified his own indict- 
ment. 
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The plain facts of the situation are: 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson has re- 
duced price support levels at almost 
every opportunity that he had to do so. 
He cut support levels, either in complete 
ignorance of farming or with the 
demonstrated knowledge that production 
would increase rather than drop as he 
said it would. 

Secretary Benson has wooed consumer, 
support of his price-support wrecking 
tactics by implying that food prices would 
go down. In the main, he has not deliv- 
ered on that promise. I do not think he 
intended to deliver on that promise. 
That false hope was part and parcel of a 
divide-and-conquer technique, deliber- 
ately employed. Consumers can tell lit- 
tle, if any, difference in their food costs 
now and before Benson took office. 

But Benson did reduce farm prices 
even though the consumer did not bene- 
fit. He reduced them to the point where, 
according to another table which he sub- 
mitted to Congressman WHITTEN’s sub- 
committee, the farmers’ share of the 
same consumers’ dollar dropped by 15 
percent. 

To summarize, and repeat for empha- 
sis, here is the sequence of events, accord- 
ing to his own statement to a Congres- 
sional committee: 

Since 1952, Benson has cut farm price- 
support levels by approximately 22 per- 
cent, from which consumers did not 
benefit; prices received by farmers 
dropped by 20 percent; even with 7 per- 
cent greater production, farm gross in- 
come dropped by $3.8 billion; with farm 
operating expenses held down by farmers 
making do with less repairs, less new 
machines, to a $300 million smaller fig- 
ure, total net farm family income was 
down $344 billion. 

The policies and administration of 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson have re- 
duced farm families net income by $344 
billion, The prices they receive are down 
by 20 percent. He enabled processors to 
buy their farm commodities 17 percent 
cheaper, and allowed them to maintain 
the prices at which they sold processed 
food products at only 7 percent less; and 
he allowed the big food chains to take up 
almost all of the rest of farmers’ losses. 

This has been the result of Benson’s 
policies. Secretary Benson is a highly 
trained economist; he has studied and 
worked in farm affairs and farm com- 
modity markets all his life. I am con- 
vinced that he knew just exactly what 
he was doing. 

Ninth. The Benson program of mis- 
management has multiplied the cost of 
farm programs by 10 times, while cut- 
ting their effectiveness by 20 percent. 

On the face of it, one would at least 
assume that if the effectiveness and 
scope of a Government program should 
be cut by more than one-fifth, as Benson 
did in lowering price support levels, that 
whatever other results might flow from 
it, at least the cost to the Government 
for such programs would be reduced. 
But not the way Benson operates. No, 
sir, Mr. President. 

The way Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson operates, he has somehow 
arranged to reduce the effectiveness and 
level of the program by one-fifth and 
make it cost nearly 10 times as much. I 
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here and now charge Secretary Benson 
with being the greatest spendthrift and 
wastrel, the poorest manager, we have 
ever had as Secretary of Agriculture. I 
further charge that Secretary Benson 
not only has arranged to spend more 
money for less results than any other 
Secretary of Agriculture, but he has also 
rendered such devious and misleading 
financial reports to the Congress. Ben- 
son has not only spent more by far, but 
mind you, he has revised his report to 
make it appear that he has spent even 
more than he has. It is true that Secre- 
tary Benson has run up the costs of the 
farm programs. Even more serious, he 
has apparently prepared misleading 
financial reports as a maneuver to dis- 
credit the farm programs that he is 
sworn under the Constitution to admin- 
ister faithfully and sincerely. 

Here is the record: 

In fiscal year 1953, the last fiscal 
budget submitted and approved the year 
before Secretary Benson took office, the 
budget of the United States, as sub- 
mitted by the President to the Congress, 
showed a contemplated budget expendi- 
ture of $1.5 billion. Total budget ex- 
penditures shown for the previous fiscal 
year were $1.8 billion; and for fiscal 1951 
were $1.4 billion. These figures are 
from page 406 of the budget of the 
United States for fiscal year 1953. 

By changing the nature of the opera- 
tions down at the Department, and by 
changing his methods of reporting pro- 
gram costs, the $1.6 billion Agriculture 
budget estimated for 1953 had been 
ballooned into $4.7 billion figure shown 
for the same 1953 fiscal year on page 325 
of the 1955 budget of the United States. 

I now call upon Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson to submit to Con- 
gress a detailed record of how he ar- 
ranged to spend that additional $3.1 bil- 
lion more than was appropriated for 
1953 when one considers that Mr. Ben- 
son himself was in office only 6 months of 
that fiscal year. It may be that Mr. 
Benson did not actually spend that ex- 
tra $3.6 billion in only 6 months. It may 
be that the entire amount represents 
only a change in reporting procedures 
newly designed by the Benson directions 
to make the farm programs look costly 
and expensive. I do not see, even then, 
how Secretary Benson can spend only 6 
months in the Department of Agriculture 
and make the full fiscal year expendi- 
tures jump to almost 3 times the amount 
shown in the original estimate. Mr. 
Benson should explain in plain language 
what he has done so that those of us who 
are not members of the Appropriations 
Committee can understand what he has 
done. 

But that is not all of it. Taking Mr. 
Benson’s own revised bookkeeping and 
reporting methods as they are, the rec- 
ord shows that Benson has increased his 
own reported expenditure figures from 
4.7 billion in 1953 fiscal year to $7.4 bil- 
lion in the year ending June 30, 1956, 
and to $8.9 billion in the year ending 
June 30, 1957. 

Now I realize that all of these figures 
are greatly exaggerated by Benson’s own 
peculiar method of reporting budget ex- 
penditures. Taking these figures at 
face value, which is what he has asked 
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us to do, the average expenditure for 
the 2 fiscal years covering the calendar 
year of 1956 comes to just about an even 
$8 billion. This is almost $3 billion, and 
close to 100 percent, more than Benson 
himself said was spent in fiscal year 
1953. 

Before accusing anyone of playing 
politics with the farm issue, Secretary 
Benson should explain why, with the 
expenditure of this additional $3 billion 
annually, he has been unable to prevent 
the severe drop that has taken place in 
farm family income. If his figures are 
fictitious, he should say so. If his figures 
are misleading, he should say so frankly 
and honestly. If they are not, he should 
be willing to assume responsibility for 
them and to justify why he spends so 
much and does so little. 

Frankly, I am not an accounting ex- 
pert. I do not understand where Secre- 
tary Benson obtained these figures he 
has been using. I do not know for what 
he claims to have spent the additional $3 
billion. But I do know this: Secretary 
Benson claims that the total gross budget 
expenditures for the Department of Agri- 
culture in fiscal year 1953 were $4.7 bil- 
lion and claims that in fiscal year 1957 
they will be $8.7 billion. These figures 
are taken from page 323 of the budget 
of the United States for 1955, and from 
page 325—the identical page and table 
and line as the other—of the budget of 
the United States for 1958. There is a 
$4 billion difference. I would like to have 
Mr. Benson explain it to the public and 
to Congress, 

It is strange how Mr. Benson can re- 
port to Congress in one report that his 
Department is spending $4.1 billion more 
in 1957 fiscal year than he reports was 
spent in fiscal year 1953, and report in 
the same 4-year period farm gross in- 
come dropped by almost the same $4 
billion figure. 

Farm income is dropping drastically; 
Department of Agriculture budget ex- 
penditures under Benson are mounting 
rapidly. If this sort of thing continues 
for long, Department of Agriculture 
expenditures may equal the net income of 
the 5 million farm families in the United 
States. 

I fully realize that Benson’s figures are 
artificially and artfully high. How 
much too high, I do not really know. 
But taken at their face value, as Benson 
now reports them to Congress, his report 
states that annually he is spending an 
amount of taxpayers’ money equal to 
more than two-thirds of farm families 
total net income. I wonder if Mr. Benson 
is reporting these figures this way in 
order to sour public opinion against the 
Department of Agriculture and the farm 
programs; to make farmers look bad in 
the public eye. Or why is he doing it? 
Senators know that a very large part of 
this projected 88 ½ billion shown in Ben- 
son’s projected budget are not expendi- 
tures at all, but actually loans that will 
be repaid to the Treasury in full 
measure. But there the figure stands on 
the record. Unexplained. Unadorned. 
I ask Senators, Is this a deliberate plan? 
Or has Mr. Benson so mismanaged the 
Department and the farm programs that 
he can raise expenditures by $4 billion 
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and make farm income go down by al- 
most the same amount in only 4 years? 

Perhaps I have been using the wrong 
set of figures from the budget volume, 
On another page in another table, again 
using Mr. Benson’s own figures, the fol- 
lowing is shown as the “Total current 
authorizations, other than revolving and 
management funds”: For 1953 the figure 


eis $1.1 billion; for 1957 the figure is $2.8 


billion, and for 1958 the figure is $3.6 
billion. That is an increase of $2.5 
billion. This figure is more than 3 times 
larger than was the case only 5 years 
earlier, when farm income was a third 
higher than now. 

Mr. President, I submit that this is a 
record of gross mismanagement. It may 
be a record of studied misrepresentation. 

The fact remains, hidden somewhere 
in Mr. Benson’s own budget figures, that 
he is proposing to spend in the year 
ahead somewhere between $3.9 billion 
and $8.6 billion of appropriated funds, 
large parts of which are to be spent for 
a farm program that has not prevented 
great drops in farm family income. 

Tenth. Secretary Benson's record in 
dropping support levels for these com- 
modities that he has supported is only 
one sad act in the complete Benson per- 
formance. He has been even more in- 
different and ineffective with respect to 
those commodities for which he has con- 
sistently refused to provide any price or 
income protection. 

I remind the Senate that many years 
ago the Congress authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to support any farm 
commodity at the level of 90 percent of 
the parity price at any time that the 
market price received by farmers threat- 
ened to drop below that figure. That 
has been the law over all of the past 4 
years. That is still the law. Let Secre- 
tary Benson has not used this authority. 
He has allowed the market prices of 
many important farm commodities to 
drop and drop and drop, without taking 
any official price-supporting action as he 
is authorized to do by law. In some 
cases he has put on “canned meat and 
gravy buying” programs that did not 
raise farmers’ prices, but which gave all 
the gravy to the packing companies. 
Sometimes he has made small purchases 
for the school-lunch program. But in 
the main, he has not used the authority 
that is clearly his under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. Nor has he come up here 
with a recommendation that we repeal 
these provisions of the law—or recom- 
mendations for improved programs. 

Here is the record, as it began the first 
months Benson was in office: 

In February 1953 beef cattle and 
lambs dropped to 89 percent of the par- 
ity price, the level at which Benson is 
authorized to initiate supporting activ- 
ities. He took no such action. Since 
that time he has allowed these prices to 
fall until the past year they have been 
around 70 percent of price parity or 
below. 

In February 1953 beef calves were still 
selling at 95 percent of the parity price; 
by the following month, prices of calves 
had dropped to 87. Benson took no ac- 
tion. Since then, calves have been al- 
lowed to drop to as low as 65 percent, and 
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over the past year they have been around 
70 percent. 

In May 1953 chickens and turkeys fell 
to well below the 90 percent authorized 
support level; 86 for chickens and 85 for 
turkeys. Benson did not take any pro- 
tective action. Since then, he has al- 
lowed chicken prices to drop to 66 per- 
cent and turkeys to 70 percent without 
taking any corrective action along the 
lines of the authorizing legislation I 
have cited. 

When Mr. Benson took office, farmers 
were selling their eggs at better than the 
parity price. By April 1954 the price of 
eggs to farmers had dropped to 86 per- 
cent; well below the legally authorized 
support level. Benson took no action to 
establish a support program for eggs. 
In March of 1957, eggs were bringing 
farmers only 70 percent of the parity 
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All of the major farm income produe- 
ers, the important livestock and poul- 
try products have been from 10 to 25 
percent below the authorized support 
level for periods of 3 or more years while 
Secretary Benson has been in office, and 
not once has he even indicated his desire 
to place any supports or income pro- 
tection under these important commodi- 
ties. Furthermore, he has opposed ef- 
forts and proposals made by some of us 
to provide effective income protection 
and price supports—even when strict 
production controls were required. 

When we realize, Mr. President, that 
even 100 percent of a parity price would 
return farmers only 52 percent or there- 
abouts of a parity income, it is tragic 
that Secretary Benson has allowed all 
of these commodities to drop to levels 
that now seem centered around 70 per- 
cent of the parity price, some lower, 
some a little higher. Truly, 70 percent 
of price parity seems to be the parity 
income in the market place that was 
promised by the successful candidate at 
Kasson, Minn., 4% years ago. It was 
parity income in the market place that 
Mr. Benson talked to the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee about for 4 long years, 
until this year. Now he has changed; he 
no longer speaks of parity income, nor 
of parity in the market place. Now he 
asks us to view with alarm that, under 
existing legislation, when a basic com- 
modity gets out of supply trouble, the 
mandatory minimum support level will 
rise above 75 percent. 

Eleventh. In view of this record, it is 
hard for the average layman to under- 
stand how Mr. Benson has arranged to 
spend so much money and yet permit the 
huge losses that have been suffered by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I have just shown in detail that Mr. 
Benson has cut supports on every com- 
modity and at almost every opportunity 
that the law allowed. I have also shown 
in detail that he completely refused to 
initiate supports on any of the major 
livestock and poultry products when 
their market prices to farmers dropped 
below the authorized support level. 

Yet with that kind of record, Mr. 
Benson has somehow arranged to bring 
about realized losses to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation amounting to as 
much, during the 4 years he has been in 
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charge, as were accumulated during the 
preceding 20 years. Commodity Credit 
Corporation losses for the 342 years end- 
ing December 31, 1956, were. $2.9 billion. 
For the preceding 20 years, the losses 
were only $1.1 billion. Mr. Benson’s an- 
nual rate of losses has been in the neigh- 
borhood of 20 times as high as the aver- 
age of his predecessors. Mr, President, 
you can wipe out a lot of the discrepancy 
in a lot of different ways. You can add to 
the pre-Benson costs, subtract from the 
Benson costs on one excuse or justifica- 
tion or another. But on net you still 
cannot give any logical explanations 
other than mismanagement or incompe- 
tence for the enormous difference that 
remains. ` 

I have had occasion before to com- 
ment on the propensity of this admin- 
istration to use foxes to guard the pub- 
lic’s chickenhouses. Is this terrible 
financial record and the abundant evi- 
dences of mismanagement of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and its farm 
programs due to putting these programs 
into the hands of a man who does not 
believe in the programs he is called upon 
to administer? I think so. 

Does something of this nature explain 
why corn prices started dropping right 
after the 1956 election? Did the sales 
of what the Secretary called “aged” 
“corn have anything to do with corn 
prices dropping below the support level? 
Why, indeed, did the Secretary initiate 
a corn-sale program? Why has he 
found it necessary to make so many sales 
of Commodity Credit Corporation-owned 
corn into the domestic market during 
the past 4 months? As Senators know, 
the Secretary of Agriculture came before 
the Agriculture and Forestry Committee 
in connection with the proposed soil- 
bank program, requesting that he be 
given authority to sell all the stocks of 
Commodity Credit Corporation into the 
domestic market without restriction of 
the provision of existing law requiring 
that sales into the domestic market can 
be made only at the support level plus 5 
percent plus carrying charges. Are 
these recent corn sales just a dodge to 
get around the law that we refused to 
repeal last year? Is the Secretary hid- 
ing behind a technicality to get around 
a law that he does not like? In March 
of this year, corn was bringing farmers 
only 66 percent of the parity price, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture price report. Is this due to the bar- 
gain-basement Commodity Credit corn 
sales that Mr. Benson has authorized? 
Mr. President, I hope Secretary Benson 
will explain some of these things in his 
speeches. 

The policies pursued by the Eisen- 
hower administration have made the so- 
called surplus problem worse than ever 
before in history. 

This Congress has given Mr. Benson 
more authority than he has ever asked 
for to distribute the stocks of commodi- 
ties that he delights in calling farm 
surpluses. We have passed Public Law 
480 and provided him with more au- 
thority than he asked for to sell his 
stocks for soft currency and to donate 
them to foreign friends that are suffering 
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from famine and other emergencies. We 
have urged him to adopt a national food 
allotment stamp to increase the food 
buying power of our poor here at home. 
We have expanded the school-lunch pro- 
gram in the face of his repeated recom- 
mendations that we whittle it down. 
We enacted the milk for children pro- 
grams. And Mr. Benson has even en- 
dangered our good will abroad and ham- 
pered the free enterprise of our own 
exporters through clumsy export sub- 
sidy programs in the absence of either 
international commodity agreements or 
an international commodity clearing- 
house or food and fiber reserve bank 
operation. 

In spite of all this, Mr. Benson has, 
during his administration, arranged to 
build up the inventory and stock of com- 
modities pledged on loan to Commodity 
Credit Corporation to an alltime record 
high. 

On June 30, 1953, after the 1952 crop 
had been fully accounted for, the total 
of commodities pledged for loans plus 
commodities in inventory of Commodity 
Credit Corporation was $3.5 billion. As 
of February 28, 1957, according to the 
Secretary’s press release of April 2, the 
investment of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in price support programs 
amounted to $8.3 billion, almost $5 bil- 
lion more. 

Mr. President, I see that Secretary 
Benson told the Republican women the 
other night that he wants the truth to be 
told. I have tried to raise here today 
some of the questions Mr. Benson should 
answer if he is interested in getting the 
truth before the American people. 

Secretary Benson did not tell his au- 
dience that he had ordered the cancella- 
tion of the crop insurance program in 
the very counties where drought disaster 
made farmers’ needs most acute. He 
did not tell his audience that the Ameri- 
can farmer is facing an increasing credit 
crisis growing out of the twin evils of 
dropping farm income and the hard 
money policy. I have read his speech 
carefully; nowhere did he mention that 
the index of interest paid by farmers per 
acre has almost doubled since he was in 
office. 

Nowhere in his remarks did Mr. Ben- 
son tell the Republican ladies that the 
total debt of farmers has increased by 
$3 billion since he has been in office. No- 
where in his speech does he admit that 
only in the election year of 1956 did 
exports of farm commodities rise back 
to their 1951 and 1952 levels. 

As a matter of fact, nowhere in his 
speech, Mr. President, does the Secretary 
appear willing to discuss frankly with 
his audience the 1956 condition of farm- 
ers and farm economics as compared 
with the year before he took office, 1952. 
The changes, trends, and developments 
over the entire period of his stewardship 
are the pertinent considerations. He 
was strangely silent on these. He talks 
vaguely about the terrible conditions he 
inherited, but nowhere does he appear 
willing to make specific comparisons. 
He seems to avoid these before-and-after 
comparisons like a plague. Instead all 
of his comparisons deal with better or 
worse parts of his own record. He 
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proudly claims that farmers are slightly 
better off now than they were at the ex- 
tremely low ebb touched in December 
1955, but he neglects to say that rising 
costs have forced the parity ratio at pres- 
ent to its lowest point in 15 years—and 
most important, than they were 4 years 
ago when Mr. Benson took command of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Nowhere in his speech does Mr. Ben- 
son acknowledge to the ladies that the 
return per hour for farm labor, as cal- 
culated by the statisticians of his own 
Department, dropped from 83 cents per 
hour to 70 cents per hour, during his 
term of office, even though the wages 
and salaries of almost everybody else in 
the economy were higher than farmers, 
even in 1952, and have been rising every 
year. 

Nowhere in his speech to the Republi- 
can ladies does Secretary Benson 
acknowledge or admit that the average 
income per farm in the United States, 
as reported by Mr. Benson’s own Depart- 
ment publications, has dropped from 
$3,000 to $2,400 in terms of 1956 pur- 
chasing power. Twice in his speech to 
the ladies Mr. Benson said: 

These are the facts. I think the American 
people are entitled to know them, 


Yet Mr. Benson did not point out that 
total farm family net income dropped 
from 1955 to 1956. Instead he pointed 
only to the income figure calculated 


- without consideration of commodities on 


hand, and credit for the small rise in 
realized net income resulting from 
farmers’ sales out of their accumulated 
inventories without even so much as 
mentioning the other figure. Nowhere 
in the speech, Mr. President, did Secre- 
tary Benson acknowledge the 20 percent 
drop in per family net income from 
farming. 

Nowhere in his speech to the ladies 
did Secretary Benson mention or ac- 
knowledge the fact reported at the farm 
outlook conference last fall that farm 
income would have fallen even further 
but for the soil-bank payments. 

Twelfth. Secretary Benson, in full 
consciousness of the accuracy of these 
charges, attempts to defend his record by 
irresponsible partisan and personal at- 
tack on leading and experienced Demo- 
cratic supporters of effective farm pro- 
grams, 

Surely Secretary Benson was not ad- 
dressing himself to the farmer when he 
attempted to slur the names of Gov- 
ernors Stevenson and Harriman, and 
our colleague Senator Symington, all of 
whom have repeatedly demonstrated 
their sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of farm people. When Secre- 
tary Benson has sought to tear down and 
destroy farm programs, cut farm prices, 
and reduce farm income, these gentle- 
men have worked for and supported pro- 
grams to increase farm income, and have 
all adopted as a solemn pledge to work 
toward the full opportunity for farmers 
to be able to earn a full fair parity of 
farm income. They have gone from one 
end of this land to another in support of 
practical programs, workable programs 
to raise farm income that could not 
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possibly cost as much per year as Ben- 
son is spending without halting the dis- 
astrous collapse of farm income. 


Mr. President, Secretary Benson may 
have chosen himself to be the opening 
gun of the 1958 Congressional election. 
He may, as he is quoted as saying. wel- 
come the thought that the 1958 election 
will be won or lost in the Farm Belt,” 
He may look upon himself as the best 
campaign argument his party has in the 
Corn Belt and other farm areas, but if 
he does, I say here and now that he is 
one of the very few people who think so. 

Mr. President, the long and short of 
the situation with respect to Mr. Ben- 
son is this: He has something between 
doubled and tripled the funds that the 
Federal Government is spending annu- 
ally on the farm programs. In results, 
Secretary Benson has caused prices re- 
ceived by farmers to drop by 20 percent. 
Farm family net income has dropped by 
one-fourth since he has been in office. 
Over half a million family farms, on net, 
have disappeared. Farm indebtedness 
has increased rapidly. Farm people in 
drought-stricken areas have received 
only partially effective programs of dis- 
aster assistance. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to close 
this statement without mentioning that 
the state of affairs into which Mr. Ben- 
son has brought us is completely un- 
necessary. It could have been avoided. 
It can still be retrieved. The practical 
solutions are available. They are incor- 
porated in the various farm bills that 
have been introduced by Democratic 
Members of the House and Senate each 
of these last 5 years. The necessary 
authority to avoid the present situation 
was available in laws already enacted 
at the time Mr. Benson came to office. 
I would remind the Senate, and the 
farmers of this country of a truism that 
those of us who have watched the Fed- 
eral Government at close range know 
to be so true. A bad administrator can 
nullify even a good law, while a good 
administrator can make even a poor law 
workable. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has been a monumental failure 
as an administrator. He has repeatedly 
mismanaged the good laws he had to 
work with, and he has stubbornly op- 
posed virtually every improvement that 
has been proposed. It seems impossible 
that Secretary Benson’s mismanagement 
of the affairs of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture could have been 
the result of sheer incompetence alone. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is always a 
pleasure to listen to the distinguised 
Senator from Minnesota, who knows the 
farm problem at least as well as any 
Member of the Senate, and who in- 
variably talks from the standpoint of all 
the farmers, and not merely a few of 
them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which the dis- 
tinguished Senator referred be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of April 3, 1957] 


BENSON ASSAILS Corn BILL Fors 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
yesterday kicked off the 1953 Congressional 
campaign with an angry charge that Demo- 
cratic politicians talk with one voice to the 
farmer and another voice to the consumer. 

“The latest example of Democratic ir- 
responsibility is their effort to make a Christ- 
mas tree out of the badly needed corn bill,” 
the Secretary said in a fighting speech to the 
Fifth Annual Republican Women's Con- 
ference at the Statler Hotel. 

If corn prices are low and if livestock 
production is excessive—which is what some 
farm experts expect next year- our corn 
belt farmers will known where to put the 
blame—tight at the Democratic door,” Ben- 
son said. 


CORN BILL KILLED IN HOUSE 


Last month the House killed a corn bill 
217 to 188, with 61 Republicans and 156 
Democrats against the measure. Sixty-three 
Democrats and 125 Republicans voted for the 
bill. 

Benson had as his luncheon guest Mon- 
day H. Meade Alcorn, new Republican na- 
tional chairman, who told reporters after 
the meeting that the 1958 Congressional 
election might be won or lost in the Farm 
Belt. 

At a press conference yesterday, Benson 
said he would not go that far but did be- 
lieve the farm issue “may be the major 
domestic issue in 1958.“ He said he was 
“perfectly willing” that it be made an 
issue. 

In his speech, Benson charged the Demo- 
crats with using “slick” and “Madison Avè- 
nue” public relations techniques, with har- 
boring rich men like Harriman, Symington, 
and Stevenson, and with being the party of 
the bosses. 

He urged the Republican women not to be- 
lieve any political demagog who tries to tell 
them that this administration is driving the 
family farmer off the farm. That was a fre- 
quent Democratic charge in the Farm Belt 
last year. 

FAVORS SURPLUS DEALS 

At his press conference, the Secretary 
said: 

He would barter farm surpluses to satellite 
nations, including Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and possibly Hungary, if Congress gave him 
the authority. The Senate Monday passed 
and sent to the House legislation repealing 
the ban on barter deals with Communist 
countries. 

It was a toss up whether the corn bill now 
pending in the Senate would do any good 
at this late date, since farmers already have 
made plans for spring planting. He refused 
to say whether he was for or against the bill, 
but said we have achieved in large meas- 
ure through soil-bank signups what we set 
out to achieve. Corn farmers have signed 
up 4½ million acres in the soil bank, he 
said. 

He had made some very general suggestions 
to the Budget Bureau on possible cuts of 
the $5.3 billion Agriculture Department ap- 
propriation request but doubted that sub- 
stantial savings could be made. 

Benson told the Republican women the 
Democrats tried to buy the farm vote last 
year with an economic monstrosity called the 
farm bill. 

But, he said, “President Eisenhower vetoed 
that bill, and won wide acclaim. The Demo- 
crats found that they underestimated the 
statesmanship of the President and the in- 
telligence of the American people.” 
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Republicans have recognized the need for 
“long-range solutions” to farm problems as 
a substitute for “the political crocodile tears 
which have been their fare in the past.” 
ADMITS SOME MISTAKES 

“It has been a difficult job and we have 
made some mistakes,” Benson declared. “But 
we have also made much progress * * * 
Facts are facts, and the truth is that prices 
received by farmers in February were 3 per- 
cent above a year ago and 5 percent above the 
low of December 1955 * * * Exports of farm 
commodities are running at an all-time high 
* * + We have passed the peak of our surplus 
accumulations.” 

Benson conceded that the Agriculture 
budget “is big—much bigger than I would 
like to see it.” But he said “the stage was 
set for these high costs by the surplus-build- 
ing, market-destroying, Democrat-sponsored 
farm program we inherited.” 

Many of the present difficulties, Benson 
said can be traced “directly to policies which 
kept agriculture in a price-support strait- 
jacket. This dependence on rigid supports— 
on a form of guaranteed markets—on ever 
smaller allotments and quotas to fit shrink- 
ing demand—this was defeatism. This was 
submission to fear.” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the indulgence of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
while I undertake to point out what a 
deceitful talk was made by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He said that prices 
received by farmers in February 1957 had 
increased 3 percent over those of the 
previous February. But he did not say 
that while prices received had increased 
3 percent, prices paid by farmers had 
increased 5 percent. 

When the Secretary talked about the 
low of December 1955 and the big differ- 
ence in February 1957, he referred to an 
increase in prices received by farmers of 
5.3 percent, then, in all honesty and 
fairness, he should have said prices paid 
by farmers during the same period in- 
creased by 5.7 percent. 

As I read the talk which has been 
printed in the Record, I noticed that 
the Secretary also urged the Republican 
women not to believe any political dema- 
gog who tries to tell them this admin- 
istration is driving the family farmer off 
the farm. 

In 1952, when Secretary Benson took 
his oath, there were 5,360,000 farm fami- 
lies in the United States. In 1956 there 
were 4,900,000. Therefore, since he 
started as Secretary of Agriculture, there 
has been a 460,000 decrease in the num- 
ber of farm families. 

I know that the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota will agree with me that 
he certainly has not been driving them 
on the farm with his policies. 

Farm population in 1952, when the 
Secretary took office, was 24,283,000. To- 
day is it 22,257,000, a decrease of more 
than 2 million. 

The farm population as a percent of 
the total population of the country has 
decreased from 15.5 percent in 1952 to 
13.2 percent in 1956. The rate of farm 
foreclosures has increased from 1.6 per 
thousand farms in 1952 to 2.3 per thou- 
sand in 1956. This is the highest yearly 
rate since 1944. Farm employment— 
family workers and hired workers—has 
decreased 794,000 people between 1952 
and 1956. 
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Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Minnesota mentioned the talk 
by Mr. Benson which I have had printed 
in the Record. In that talk Mr. Benson 
suggested that Democrats had tried to 
buy the farm vote. Let us look at the 
record. 

On February 8, 1956, the Secretary 
announced that the national average 
support level for the 1956 corn crop 
would be $1.40 per bushel—81 percent 
of current parity—for producers in the 
commercial counties who stayed within 
their allotments. Corn produced in the 
noncommercial areas would be supported 
at 75 percent of the level for corn pro- 
duced in the commercial area—$1.05 
per bushel. 

April 16, 1956, the President, in his 
veto message of the first Agricultural 
Act of 1956, stated that “to improve 
farm income now,” corn will be supported 
at $1.50 per bushel. He also said: 

A separate support for corn not under 
acreage control in the commercial corn area 
will be announced at an early date. 


In a USDA press release of April 23, 
1956, Secretary Benson announced; 

(1) Corn produced under acreage al- 
lotments in commercial counties will be 
supported at a minimum average of 
$1.50 per bushel, but not less than 8244 
percent of parity on October 1, 1956— 
$1.50 was 86.2 percent of parity. 

(2) Corn produced in noncommercial 
areas to be supported at 75 percent of 
the commercial area support rate— 
81.12% per bushel. 

(3) Corn in the commercial areas 
which is not produced under acreage al- 
lotment controls—$1.25 a bushel, but 
not less than 70 percent of parity at the 
beginning of the marketing year. 

Finally, May 28, 1956, the Agricultural 
Act of 1956—Soil Bank Act—was ap- 
proved. This act provided that farmers 
in the noncommercial corn area would 
be eligible for price supports at 82142 per- 
cent of the commercial area maximum 
rate, as determined with the usual 
county differentials. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I ask the 
Senator if he will ask unanimous con- 
sent to have all his tables placed in the 
ReEcorp, because we should have the full 
tables in the Recorp. There is very val- 
uable information in the tables, which 
the Senator has brought to our attention. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is a fine 
idea. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have these tables printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I 
Prices received 
Percent increase 1956-57: 


Prices paid 
Percent increase 1956-57: 
Air RL ELS S'S USS Sev SE Soe 3.9 
POUTUATY 265.2 LHR ENNE EETAS I SEE SE. 5.0 
MOTO anaa a A ae Pe 5.0 
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II 
Number of farms 
iy MLADEN SEAE a 5, 360, 000 
IOC iene nanan anian 4, 900, 000 
Deere nanana 460, 000 
Farm population: 
1002. inaia ẽuÿ T 24, 283, 000 
136A — nee ee) 22, 257. 000 
Deers sss „„ 2. 026. 000 
Farm population as percent of total 
population: Percent 
11 —— . eee Pe 15. 5 
Be PR po ea AS ea eR See 13. 2 
Foreclosure rate per 1.000 farms. 
c U ̃ ˙ Q teases 1.6 
C ⁰ sts LNE 12.3 
Farm employment (family work- 
ers and hired workers): 
pL RRS —A—ͤ— 8, 669, 000 
ö˙; — A = 7. 875, 000 
( ( o 794, 000 


This is the highest yearly rate since 1944. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will comment, in passing, that 
5,500 of those farms which have gone 
out of business are dairy farms in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, so 
long as we have mentioned dairy produc- 
tion, I should like to state that the net 
expenditures of the United States Gov- 
ernment on price support activities for 
all dairy products from July 1949 to June 
1953, was $176.6 miliion, and from July 
1953 to December 1956, was $1,223.6 mil- 
lion, This is seven times the 1949-53 
amount. 

The present Secretary of Agriculture 
cannot blame high fixed price supports 
of Democratic administrations for these 
expenditures. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949 author- 
ized and directed the Secretary of. Agri- 
culture to support prices of milk and but- 
terfat at such levels between 75 and 90 
percent parity, as he deemed necessary to 
assure an adequate supply of milk. 

Actual support levels as percent of 
parity are as follows: 


Manufae- 

Butterfat, 

percent of 
parity 


In the 4 years since Mr. Benson has 
been Secretary of Agriculture, Govern- 
ment price support purchases of dairy 
products have been 29,045 million 
pounds—whole milk equivalent. In the 
previous 4 years the comparable amount 
was 6,568 million pounds. 

Since 1953 the USDA has been operat- 
ing under Mr. Benson’s theory that lower 
price supports will reduce production. 
Yet total milk production has increased 
from a 1949-52 average of 115.5 billion 
pounds per year to the 1953-56 average of 
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123.2 billion pounds per year, an average 
yearly increase of 7.7 billion pounds. 

Hourly returns to dairy farm operators 
and their families in the three major 
dairy areas show what Benson’s program 
has accomplished. 

The return per hour to operator and 
family labor—excluding returns to capi- 
tal, are as follows: 


---$0. 53 
78 


Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
a question. 

Senators continually point out to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to the Senate, 
and to the people of the country, to the 
best of our ability, the facts, as opposed 
to the misstatements which are being 
continuously made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The figures presented by 
this administration show it to be a fact 
that the increase in wages, from 1952 to 
1956, was 22 percent. The increase in 
corporate profits after taxes, from 1952 
to 1956, was 33 percent. The increase 
in common-stock prices, from 1952 to 
1956, was 77 percent. At the same time 
farm income decreased from 1952 to 
1956, by 30 percent. Parity averaged 
100 in 1952 and 83 in 1956. Last month 
parity again was 80. 1939 was the last 
year in which the yearly parity figure 
was this low. Under all those circum- 
stances I ask the distinguished Senator 
what we can do to induce the Secretary 
of Agriculture to tell the facts to the 
American people and to stop making 
these misstatements. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must reply to 
my esteemed and good friend from Mis- 
souri that the only thing we can do is 
to have men like the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
tell the facts, because the Secretary of 
Agriculture is just not going to do it. 
We have tried repeatedly in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry to ob- 
tain these facts. We have had to dig 
them out. This is no exaggeration. It 
is unfortunately a sad truth. I wish to 
thank the Senator from Missouri. I 
know the Senator has had an exceed- 
ingly busy day. I know this problem of 
agriculture is close to his heart. I have 
visited his State. I know many of the 
farm people of his State. I know of the 
Senator’s diligence and of his service on 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, as well as other committees. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR RECEIPT OF 
MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized to re- 
ceive messages from the House of Rep- 
resentatives while the Senate is in 
adjournment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SOVIET AIRPOWER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently, the public has been confused with 
published reports that our intelligence 
estimates had been revised and that we 
had been overestimating Soviet airpower 
strength. 

These reports were based upon a down- 
ward revision of the estimates of Soviet 
production of one category of their heavy 
bombers, that is, the Bison. In no other 
estimate were there downward revisions, 
and in this one case the estimate was 
that of a temporary decrease in produc- 
tion due to some technical production 
difficulty—such as we have experienced 
in our own B-52 output. 

In all other instances our intelligence 
history has been that of underestimating 
the quantity, quality, and timing of So- 
viet production of weapons and weapons 
systems. 

At this point, Mr. President, I should 
like to have printed in the RECORD an 
informative letter from Mr. Allen Dulles, 
Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, on this matter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1957. 
The Honorable Stuart SYMINGTON, 
United States Senate, 
i Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SYMINGTON: Yesterday, in 
your telephone call, you asked me for a 
memorandum with respect to the change in 
the national intelligence estimate on Soviet 
heavy-bomber strength which differed from 
that given in the testimony before your 
subcommittee last April. You also called 
my attention to certain newspaper pub- 
licity which appeared recently with respect 
to this matter. 

The facts are as follows: 

The Intelligence community is continually 
reviewing its current and projected estimates 
of Soviet strengths against the best evidence 
obtainable. Production difficulties, modifi- 
cations of design, change in emphasis, and 
other factors mean that actual production 
here, in the U. S. S. R. and, in fact, any- 
where, does not necessarily coincide with 
predictions. 

The estimate of Soviet heavy-bomber 
strength as of April 1, 1956, which was given 
in my testimony before your subcommittee, 
was based largely on an estimated buildup 
rate which rested upon earlier evidence. 

Subsequent to my testimony before your 
subcommittee in April 1956, the intelligence 
community acquired new and better evi- 
dence on Soviet heavy-bomber production 
and strength in operational units and we 
undertook a complete review of our esti- 
mates on this subject. Our revised estimate 
was not completed until after the conclu- 
sion of hearings before your subcommittee 
and after the adjournment of the Congress, 
It was based on new evidence and not on 
any extraneous considerations. This new 
agreed national estimate revised downward 
the estimated total production of Bisons 
as of July 1, 1956, but did not change the 
estimated number of modern bombers which 
the U. S. S. R. could and, in the opinion 
of competent experts, probably would pro- 
vide in its long-range force in the time pe- 
riod beyond the next 2 years, as submitted 
to your subcommittee in April. Obviously, 
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this estimate of future Soviet heavy-bomber 
strength will be subject to constant review 
in the light of new intelligence. 

As you will recall, an insert for your sub- 
committee’s record of my testimony, includ- 
ing the revised Bison estimate for July 1, 
1956, was delivered to the staff director of 
your subcommittee on November 5, 1956. 

As Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, my responsibility with respect to 
national intelligence estimates is set forth 
in section 102 (d) (3) of the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947, which provides that— 

“(d) For the purpose of coordinating the 
intelligence activities of the several Govern- 
ment departments and agencies in the in- 
terest of national security, it shall be the 
duty of the Agency, under the direction of 
the National Security Council * * * 

. » > 


“(3) to correlate nnd evaluate intelligence 
relating to the national security, and pro- 
vide for the appropriate dissemination of 
such intelligence within the Government, 
etc.” 

In exercising this responsibility, I am as- 
sisted by those members of the intelligence 
community who have competence in the par- 
ticular field involved. 

Sincerely, 
W. DULLES, Director. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a 
factual editorial from the Air Force 
magazine for April 1957 entitled “Put 
the Intelligence Estimates in Focus.” 

There. being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PUT THE INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES IN Focus 


At press time the national budget had 
become the “bird” in a gigantic game of 
badminton between the Congress and the 
executive department. From the stand- 
point of national defense the prognosis was 
not good. Pressure for cutting the budget 
was mounting and, unfortunately, the most 
tempting area where cuts could be made 
was in the defense portion. 

The sequence went something like this. 
A short time after presenting the largest 
peacetime budget in the Nation’s history, 
President Eisenhower voiced hope that the 
Congress would be able to cut it. This ex- 
pression was accompanied by a drumbeat of 
statements by administration figures on the 
dangers of inflation, talk of a depression 
“that would curl your hair,” “spending our- 
selves into bankruptcy,” and other phrases 
calculated to stimulate budget-cutting pres- 
sures. 

A Democratic-led Congress neatly batted 
the bird back into the White House court 
by requesting Presidential guidance as to 
where cuts could be made safely. But the 
President volleyed with a rejoinder that the 
executive department had done all it could, 
that the next move was up to the Congress. 
Everyone wanted the budget to be cut but 
no one wanted to take the responsibility 
for it, or to make the first move. 

Quite conveniently, in the midst of all 
this, there appeared some information that 
might serve as an excuse, if not a valid 
reason, for making cuts in the Air Force 
portion of the budget. The information was 
made known to the press, and subsequently 
confirmed before the Congress, that national 
intelligence estimates of production rates of 
Russian modern heavy bombers had been 
revised, The estimates reflected some slip- 
page in production of the Bison, the big 
Red jet bomber, and a slight falling off 
of production of the turbo-prop Bear. In- 
stead of falling behind the U. S. S. R. in 
operational numbers of long-range modern 
bombers, we apparently were ahead, and 
would be so for about 2 more years, 
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This was welcome news to all would- 
be budget-slicers. It was trumpeted in the 
press that last year’s supplemental Air Force 
appropriation, voted by the Congress against 
administration protests, was a “$900 million 
bobble.” The intelligence estimate revision 
was termed “an extraordinary turnabout in 
estimates of Soviet airpower during the 
year.” Previous intelligence reports were de- 
scribed as “badly in error.” The Russian 
bogeyman was being cut down to size, went 
the stories, paving the way for Defense 
budget cuts without jeopardizing national 
security. 

It is dificult to square such sweeping 
conclusions with the facts. True, the na- 
tional intelligence estimates of Red produc- 
tion of modern heavy bombers have been 
revised, but only for the next 2 years. And 
there was no proof, as some asserted, that 
the estimates had been tampered with for 
political purposes, although the timing on 
the release of the information certainly 
served a political end. What was damaging 
were the many things which were being left 
unsaid. The picture was badly out of focus, 
To paraphrase Mr. Wilson’s famous state- 
ment, the new estimates meant that we per- 
haps have discovered that the Russians are 
not 8 feet tall, only 7 feet, 9 inches. 

In the first place, it should surprise no 
one that national intelligence estimates are 
subject to revision. They are based on the 
best information available at any given time 
and quite properly they change as the situ- 
ation changes and as new information be- 
comes available. It would be much more 
disturbing if they were static tables, un- 
changing from year to year, instead of the 
fluid, viable documents they actually are. 

What makes this latest revision unusual is 
the fact that it is downward. For in the 
past our tendency has been to underesti- 
mate, rather than the reverse. The list of 
such underestimates is far too long to docu- 
ment extensively here. It should suffice to 
remember how we underestimated Red 
capabilities in the matters of copying our 
B-29, jet engine production, the atomic 
bomb, the hydrogen bomb, MIG production 
before Korea, submarine production, all- 
weather fighters production, and so on. 
Our batting average in this field is none too 
good, 

We must remember, likewise, that long- 
range bomber production is but one ele- 
ment of Soviet strength. Let’s take a look 
at the long roster of other factors in which 
there has been no announced change for 
the better. These include: 

The expanding Soviet base complex, both 
in the U. S. S. R. and in Red China, a big 
factor in determining what our own attack 
capability must be. 

The fast-growing Russian air-defense 
capability, one of General LeMay’s biggest 
headaches. 

Numbers of Red light hombers—Beagles 
and Blowlamps. 

Numbers of Red jet fighters, including 
supersonic MIG's and all-weather Flash- 
lights. 

Numbers of intermediate-range Badger 
bombers, roughly equivalent in performance 
to our B-47. 

The Red guided missile effort, in inter- 
continental and intermediate-range ballis- 
tic missiles, and defensive missiles as well. 

Red production of scientists and techni- 
cians. 

The rapidly closing gap between the 
United States and U. S. S. R. in science and 
technology. 

To the best of our knowledge and belief, 
the intelligence estimates in none of these 
fields has been revised in any direction ex- 
cept upward. 

Nor can we take comfort in the fact that 
the revision of the estimates on Soviet mod- 
ern long-range bombers applies only during 
the next 2 years, probably through 1959. In 
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discussing this point before the 

General Twining em that “there is 
no change in the level of strength in modern 
bombers that we estimate the Soviets could 
and probably will provide for their long- 
range force in the time period beyond the 
next 2 years.” 

In effect this means that, while the Rus- 
sians may not be even with us today in this 
one category of bomber production, by 1959- 
60 they will have caught up with us and 

us. And this is precisely the period, 
from 1959 to 1960 on, which the Air Force is 
worried about, as General Twining has re- 
iterated time and again. 

Further, the aircraft. procurement money 
in the fiscal year 1958 budget, by and large, 
will not be spent within the next 2 years, in 
any case. 

Nor do the new estimates add one airplane 
or a single missile to our own Air Force 
capability, now or in the future. As we have 
previously pointed out, that trend is steadily 
downward, with no force goal left at which 
to shoot. The Reds still know where they 
are going. Our Air Force does not. In fact, 
it is probably safe to say that we have a 
firmer grasp on where the Red air force is 
heading than where our own will eventually 
wind up. 

This brings up an interesting sidelight on 
the matter of intelligence revisions. One 
would like to know how many times the 
Russian estimates of our own B-52 produc- 
tion have been revised during the past 2 
years. The Symington subcommittee tes- 
timony brought out that we intended to 
produce, in round figures, a total of 600 
B-52’s. A year ago the production rate was 
projected at an eventual 20 per month. Yet 
the production figures for early 1956 went 
something like this: 4 in January, 2 in 
February, none in March, none in April, 2 in 
May, and so on. The production forecast 
was obviously much higher. Is it too much 
to expect that Red estimates of our B-52 
production underwent some radical down- 
ward revisions last year? The point is that 
the kind of revision being touted as a com- 
plete turnabout might well have arisen from 
something as simple as the alternator trouble 
that was slowing our B-52 deliveries. Or it 
might reflect something as serious as a major 
breakthrough in the missile field that would 
allow cutbacks in Red bomber production. 

There is still another item to consider. 
The new estimates, while only recently made 
public, did not burst suddenly on our defense 
planners. They were known at the time the 
final budget was being prepared; they were 
known when Mr. Quarles made a last plea 
for $21 billion for the Air Force; they were 
known at the time the budget was sub- 
mitted to Congress. One can only assume 
that the budget, as presented, already re- 
flected these new estimates. Hence, it is 
difficult to see how they can now be put 
forth as justification for Congressional cuts. 
If they are, it will be a case of using the same 
intelligence estimates to cut the budget 
twice, in effect—once in the executive de- 
partment and again on Capitol Hill. 

Or take the case of the Symington sub- 
committee report, issued last February. 
During its investigation, the subcommittee 
received some testimony which could not be 
made public for security reasons, including 
intelligence information from the Central 
Intelligence Agency and other sources. In 
addition, much supplemental intelligence 
material was requested, obtained, and in- 
serted in the subcommittee record. The 
latest such material was received by the 
committee in November, and presumably it 
refiected the latest estimates. 

Yet, in response to our query, a subcom- 
mittee staff member told us: “None of the 
unpublished testimony and none of the 
other material supplied during or after the 
hearings was such as to merit any change 
in the report.” 
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In other words, although the newest in- 
telligence revisions had been made available 
to the subcommittee, the majority found 
‘nothing in them to cause it to revise its 
gloomy picture of the relative airpower 
strengths of the United States and the Soviet 
. 

then, one must place the re- 
Tad estimates in balance by remembering 
that: 
- They are temporary in nature, and apply 
only over the next 2 years. 

They represent only a fraction of over- 
all Soviet strength. 

They have already been reflected in the 
present budget. 

We trust that the Congress will weigh 
these factors carefully in their current ex- 
amination of the Air Force budget. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 


-accordance with the order previously 
-entered, I now move that the Senate 


stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
to Monday, April 8, 1957, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 4, 1957: 


Untrep Nations 


Donald Vaughn Lowe, of New Jersey, to 
be the representative of the United States 
of America on the Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 

The following-named persons for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade 
specified, from the temporary disability re- 
tired list, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 1211: 


IN THE ARMY 
TO BE COLONELS 


Friedersdorff, Louis C., 015732. 

Nemo, Ralph, 08362. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3294 as amended by Public Law 
497, 84th Congress, title 10, United States 
Code, section 3291, and Public Law 294, 84th 
Congress, title 10, United States Code, section 
3311, title 10, United States Code, section 
$292, and Public Law 737, 84th Congress: 


TO BE CAPTAINS 


Distelhorst, Frederick W., DC, 04022419. 
Dixon, Leon M., Jr., MC, 0968320. 
Edwards, Ian K., MC, 02267482. 

Ford, George W., MC, 01941874. 
Hanson, Merril H., DC, 04050928. 
Hanson, Thomas A., MC, 01891967. 
Lamson, Thomas H., MC, 0975561. 
Lipscomb, James Watts, MC. 
Mansfield, John O., MC, 04016515. 
Monahan, James L., DC, 0938692, 
Nakagawa, Bunzo, MC, 01923107. 

Rose, Lawrence R., MC, 04067286. 
Shamburek, Roland H., MC, 04016792. 
Turner, Guthrie L., Jr., MC, 02269024. 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


Adams, Charles R., Jr., JAGC, 02280046. 
Bogrette, Ann, AMSC, M2994. 

Brown, Eleanor N., ANC, N901344. 
Butcher, Anna M., ANC, N901175. 
Church, Roy S., MSC, 01918954. 
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Conley, Paul J., MC. 

Cooper, Robbie F., ANC, N900237. 
del Valle-Garcia, Rafael A., MC, 02034117. 
Doyle, Thomas M., MSC, 01922527. 
Fitch, Charles T., MC. 

Forest, Philip E., MSC, 01893890. 
FPutoran, Jack M., MC. 

Griffin, Robert E., MSC, 04005204. 
Helmann, Eleanor M., ANC, N805421. 
Hettinger, Dale A., DC, 04043832, 
Hille, Robert A., MSC, 04020823. 
Howlett, Byron P., Jr., MSC, 01933640. 
Jan, Lloyd V., MSC, 01933746. 
Johnson, Merlyn B., DC. 

Kellert, Albert J., MC, 04022333. 
Kiel, Richard A., MSC, 01893902. 
Kirchner, Marvin M., MC, 04056269. 
Lau, Bennett M. K., MC, 04051019. 
Little, Earle E., Jr., MC. 

Marill, Irwin H., MC, 04034538. 
Matthews, Nancy L., AMSC, M20006. 
Mendez, Enrique, Jr., MC, 04055405. 
Middleton, Gordon K., Jr., MC. 
Munoz-Noya, Orlando, DC, 02276571. 
Nishikawa, Wallace Y., MC, 04051120. 
Pelham, Walter L., MC. 

Pound, Edwin C., Jr., MC, 04043783. 
Pratt, Curtiss R., MC, 04051090. 
Radentz, William H., DC, 02274487. 
Ross, Don R., MSC, 04007162. 
Sadler, Tom H., MSC, 02272296. 
Schiele, Raymond J., DC, 02276563. 
Smith, Elizabeth R., Jr., WAC, L1010476. 
Theodoroff, Mary J., WAC, L1020648. 
Vickers, Russell E., JAGC, 02273140. 
Waters, Ethel D., WAC, L1010639. 
Williams, Dana S., MC, 02274744. 
Winfield, Mark E., MC, 01341842. 
Wolcott, Jeane M., WAC, L1020060. 
Yamamoto, Hiroshi, MSC, 04006713. 
Yarbrough, Roy D., MSC, 02206298. 
Zone, Robert M., MC, 04087979. 


‘TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS 


Bullard, John W., MSC, 04030646. 

Erickson, Duane G., MSC, 04030113. 

Gray, Barbara D., AMSC, M3037. 

Latta, Patricia A., AMSC, M3024, 

Read, Betty I., WAC, L1010826. 

Silvernale, Douglas J., MSC, 04029627. 

Stover, James W., MSC, 04019402. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 737, 84th Congress: 

TO BE CAPTAINS 

Franklin, Swayne B., 01688769. 

Phillips, Eric C., 01181082. 

White, Kent B., 0404333. 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 

Baker, Theodore A., 01917897. 

McDonald, Payton R., Jr., 04023600. 

Stenquist, Richard W., 01341054. 


TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS 


Kelley, Emmett L., Jr., 04031400. 
Komarow, Ronald M., 04040301, 
McCuistion, Alan L., 04010737. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Corps, Regular Army 
of the United States, in the grade of first 
lieutenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 3294 as amended 
by Public Law 497, 84th Congress, subject to 
completion of internship: 

Farbstein, Martin E. 

Leonard, John T, 

Spees, Everett K., Jr. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of Public Law 737, 84th 
Congress: 

Oswalt, Harris G. 

Browning, Robert D. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 


tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
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of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of Public Law 737, 84th Congress: 

London, William G. 
McFarland, Roger E. 
McGarvey, Bruce H. 
Mettam, Richard E. 


Berg, A. Nelson, Clifford R. 
Carpenter, Rodney K. Nemeth, Philip K. 
i A., Jr, Nestle, Eugene C. 


Nichols, Charles W. 
Noyer, Gary R. 
Parrack, Jim M., Jr. 
Paulus, Lawrence R. 


Coull, James M. 


04077302 Philpott, Lawrence D., 
Desonier, Richard J, 04060575 
Echols, Bill D. Pinnell, Aubrey B., Jr. 
Fleming, Jerry L. Plummer, Gerrell V. 
Forgy, Jack O. Polk, John C. 


Gagliardone, John L. Pople, Richard A. 
George, Edward H., IlI Porter, Bobby B. 
Gonzales, Richard E., Rafferty, James E, 

Jr., 04072259 Rich, Arthur L., Jr. 
Grant, Arthur J., Jr. Robbins, Grant O. 
Grimes, Dan S. Rock, Thomas L. 
Harris, Chester R., Ir. Simpson, William F., Jr. 
Harris, Thomas L., Ir. gones, Vernon B. 
Harvard, Thomas P., Stoll, Roy M. 

Jr. Thorne, Gerald B, 
Helpling, Ray D. Trdla, Joseph R. 
Hofer, Kenneth W. Turk, Roy M. 
Hutchison, Jack R. Wharton, Walter N. 
Hyde, Herbert K., Jr., Whatley, Howard G., 

04048492 04062241 
Isbell, James C. Williams, Edward H. 
Jones, Walter R. Williams, William J., 
Kruger, Robert Jr. 

Leos, Tommy G. Zimmerman, Robert 
Logan, Laddie B. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 4, 1957: 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Clement F. Haynsworth, Jr., of South Caro- 
lina, to be United States circuit judge, fourth 
circuit, 


UNITED STATES Customs Court 


Scovel Richardson, of Missouri; to be judge, 
United States Customs Court. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 4, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of our fathers and all 
their succeeding generations we rejoice 
that our loftiest aspirations and deepest 
longings find their source and their sup- 
ply in Thee. 

We pray that daily we may yield our 
minds and hearts in glad and grateful 
obedience to Thy wise and holy will. 

Grant that especially during this day 
we may have the presence and guiding 
power of Thy divine spirit. 

Inspire us to discharge our duties with 
an eye single to Thy glory and be worthy 
of receiving the benediction which Thou 
dost bestow upon the faithful. 

In Christ’s name we offer our prayer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 


on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a report on 
the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1958. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

oe CLEVENGER reserved all points of 
order. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
STANDARDS 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Labor Standards of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor may sit tomorrow, if necessary, 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES, 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1958 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 6287, which the Clerk will 
report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Separate votes hav- 
ing been demanded on all amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole, 
the Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment on which a separate vote was 
demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, lines 11 and 12, strike out “$1,510,- 
000” in line 11 and “$200,000” in line 12 and 
insert in lieu thereof 81,480,000“ in line 11 
and “$170,000” in line 12. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 286, nays 126, not voting 20, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 37] 

YEAS—286 
Abbitt Berry Church 
Abernethy Betts Clevenger 
Adair Blitch Coad 
Alexander Boggs Cole 
Alger Boland Collier 
Allen, Calif. Belton Colmer 
Allen, Il. Bonner Cooper 
Andersen, Bosch Corbett 

H. Carl Bow Coudert 

Andrews Boykin Cramer 
Arends Breeding Cunningham, 
Ashmore Brooks, La Iowa 
Auchincloss Brooks, Tex. Cunningham, 
Avery Brown, Ga Nebr. 
Ayres Brown, Mo. Curtin 
Baker Brown, Ohio Curtis, Mass. 
Baldwin Brownson Curtis, Mo. 
Barden Broyhill Dague 
Baring Budge Davis, Ga 
Bass, N. H. Burleson Dawson, Utah 
Bass, Tenn. Bush Dempsey 
Bates Byrne, III Dennison 
Ba umhart Byrnes, Wis. Derounian 
Beamer Cannon Devereux 
Becker Dixon 
Beckworth Cederberg Dooley 
Belcher Dorn, N. Y. 
Bennett, Fla. Chelf Dorn, S. C. 
Bennett, Mich. Chenoweth Dowdy 
Bentley Chiperfield Durham 
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Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey 

Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 


Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Heselton 


Hess 
Hiestand 
Hill 
Hillings 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes 
Holt 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 


Jarman 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johansen 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearney 
Keating 
Keeney 
Kilburn 


Addonizio 
Albert 


Celler 
Chudof 


Forand 
Frelinghuysen 


McVey 


Miller, Md. 


Nicholson 
Nimtz 
Norblad 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara, Minn. 


Reuss 


Robeson, Va. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 


NAYS—126 


Holifield 
Holland 
Hull 
Jones, Ala, 
Karsten 
Kearns 


Kee 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 


McCarthy 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McFall 
McGovern 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill. 
Madden 


Smith, Calif, 
Smith, Kans, 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
sen gd 


Trimble 


Williams, Miss. 


Wilson, Calif, 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Wright 

Yates 


Metcalf 
Miller, Calif. 
Moore 


Morano 
Morgan 
Morris 
Moulder 
Multer 


Rhodes, Pa. 
Rodino 
Rooney 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Seely-Brown 
Shelley 
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Sheppard Teller Wier 
Spence Thompson, N. J.Withrow 
Staggers Ullman Wolverton 
Sullivan Van Zandt Zablocki 
Teague, Tex. Vinson Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—20 

Anderson, Cretella Powell 

Mont. Davis, Tenn, Reece, Tenn, 
Andresen, Dies Roosevelt 

August H. Diggs Sheehan 
Aspinall Fulton Sieminski 
Bowler Green, Pa. Walter 
Byrne, Pa. Gregory 

rk Holtzman 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
Fulton against. 

Mr. August H, Andresen for, with Mr. 
Holtzman against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Aspinall against. 

Mr. Sheehan for, with Mr. Anderson of 
Montana against. 

Mr. Clark for, with Mr. Walter against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Gregory with Mr. Oretella. 


Mr. ANFUSO changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a sep- 
arate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 9, strike out “$2,225,000” 
and insert “$2,021,000.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 241, nays 171, not voting 20, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 38] 
YEAS—241 

Abbitt Chamberlain Harden 
Adair Chelf Hardy 
Alexander Chenoweth Harris 
Alger Chiperfield Harrison, Nebr. 
Allen, Calif. Church Harrison, Va. 
Allen, II. Clevenger Harvey 
Andersen, Cole Haskell 

H. Carl Collier Hays, Ark. 
Arends Colmer Hays, Ohio 
Ashmore Cooper Hébert 
Auchincloss Coudert Hemphill 
Avery Cramer Henderson 
Ayres Curtis, Mass. Herlong 
Baker Curtis, Mo. H 
Barden Dague Hlestand 
Bass, N. H Da vis, Ga. Hin 
Bass, Tenn. Dawson, Utah Hillings 
Bates Dennison Hoeven 
Baumhart Derounian Hoffman 
Beamer Devereux Holt 
Becker Dixon Hosmer 
Beckworth Dooley Huddleston 
Belcher Dorn, N. Y. Hull 
Bennett, Fla. Dorn, S. C. Hyde 
Bentley Dowdy Ikard 
Berry Durham Jackson 
Betts Evins James 
Butch Fallon Jenkins 
Bolton Fascell Jennings 
Bonner Fisher Jensen 
Bosch Fiynt Johansen 
Bow Ford Jonas 
Brooks, La. Forrester Jones, Mo. 
Brooks, Tex. Fountain Kearney 
Brown, Ohio Frazier Keating 
Brownson Frelinghuysen Keeney 
Broyhill Gary üburn 
Buckley Gathings Kilday 
Budge Geo. Kilgore * 
Burleson Grant Kitchin 
Bush Gross Knox 
Byrne, II Gubser Krueger 
Byrnes, Wis. Gwinn Laird 
Cannon Hale Landrum 


Robsion, Ky. 


ogers, 
Rutherford 
St. George 
Schenck 
Sche. 


rer 
Scott, N. C. 
Scrivner 


Scudder 
Selden 


Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 


NAYS—171 


Holland 


Kelley, Pa. 


Boykin 
Byrne; PA. 
Cretella 
Davis, Tenn, 
Dies 

Diggs 


Fulton 
Gregory 


Thompson, Tex, 
Thomson, Wyo. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. Pul- 
ton against. 
Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Holtz- 
man against. 

Mr. Sheehan for, with Mr. Bowler against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Cretella. 


Mr. BRAY changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

Mr. FINO changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a sepa- 
rate vote was demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 7, strike out “$1,031,300” 
and insert “$985,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 246, nays 169, not voting 17, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 39] 


YEAS—246 

Abbitt Cooper Jenkins 
Abernethy Coudert Jennings 
Adair Cramer Jensen 
Addonizio Curtis, Mo, Johansen 
Alexander e Johnson 
Alger Davis, Ga Jonas 
Allen, Calif. Dawson, Utah Jones, Mo. 
Allen, II. Dempsey earney 
Andersen, Derounian Keating 

H. Carl Devereux Keeney 
Andrews Dixon Kilburn 
Arends Dooley Kilday 
Ashley Dorn, S. ©. Kilgore 
Ashmore Dowdy Kirwan 
Avery Durham Kitchin 
Ayres Engle Kluczynski 
Baker Evins eger 
Barden Fallon Laird 
Bass, N. H. Fisher Landrum 
Bass, Tenn. Flynt Lane 
Bates Ford Latham 
Beamer Forrester LeCompte 
Becker Fountain Lennon 
Beckworth Frazier Lipscomb 
Belcher Frelinghuysen Loser 
Bennett, Fla. Gary McCulloch 
Bentley Gathings McDonough 
Berry Grant McGregor 
Betts Gross McIntire 
Blitch Gubser McMillan 
Boggs Gwinn McVey 
Boland Hale Macdonald 
Bonner Haley Mack, Wash. 
Bosch Halleck Magnuson 
Bow Harden Mahon 
Boyle Hardy Mailliard 
Breeding Harris Martin 


Brown, Ga. Harvey Merrow 
Brown, Ohio Hays, Ark, Michel 
Brownson Hays, Ohio Miller, Md. 
Broyhill Hébert Miller, Nebr. 
Budge Hemphill Miller, N. Y. 
Burleson Henderson Mills 

Byrne, II. Herlong Minshall 
Byrnes, Wis. Hess Morrison 
Cannon Hiestand Mumma 
Cederberg Hill Murray 
Chamberlain Hillings Neal 

Chelf Hoeven Nicholson 
Chenoweth Hoffman Nimtz 
Chiperfield Horan Norblad 
Church Hosmer O’Brien, II. 
Clark Huddleston O'Hara, Minn, 
Clevenger Ikard Ostertag 
Cole Jackson Pillion 
Collier James Poage 
Cooley Jarman Poft 


Ray Sikes Utt 
Siler Van Pelt 
Rees, Kans, Simpson, Nl. Vorys 
Simpson, Pa. Vursell 
Rhodes, Ariz. Smith, Calif. Wainwright 
Riehlman Smith, Kans., Watts 
Riley Smith, Miss. Weaver 
Rivers Smith, Va Wharton 
Robeson, Va. Smith, Wis. Whitener 
Robsion, Ky. Springer Whitten 
Rodino Stauffer Wigglesworth 
Rogers, Colo. Taber Williams, Miss. 
Rogers, Tex. Talle Wiliams, N. Y. 
Rutherford Taylor Willis 
St. George Teague, Calif, Wilson, Calif. 
Schenck Teague, Tex. Wilson, Ind. 
Scherer Tewes Winstead 
Scott, N. O. Thomas Wright 
Scrivner Thompson, La. Yates 
Scudder Thompson, Tex. Young 
Selden Thomson, Wyo. Younger 
Sheehan Thornberry Zablocki 
Sheppard Trimble 
Shuford Tuck 
NAYS—169 
Albert Friedel Multer 
Anfuso Garmatz Natcher 
Auchincloss Gavin Norrell 
Bailey George O'Brien, N. Y. 
Baldwin Gordon O'Hara, III. 
Baring Granahan O’Konski 
Barrett Gray O'Neill 
Ba Green, Oreg, Osmers 
Bennett, Mich, Green, Pa. Passman 
Blat rifin Patman 
Boling Griffiths Patterson 
Boiton Hagen Pelly 
ray Haskell Perkins 
Broomfield Healey Prost 
Brown, Mo. Heselton Philbin 
Buckley Holifield Pilcher 
Burdick Holland Polk 
Bush Holmes Porter 
Byrd Holt Powell 
Byrne, Pa Hull Preston 
Canfield Hyde Price 
Carnahan Jones, Ala. Prouty 
Carrigg Judd Rabaut 
Celler Karsten Radwan 
Christopher Kean Rains 
Chudofft Kearns Rhodes, Pa 
ee Roberts 
Kelley, Pa Rogers, Fla 
Corbett Kelly, N, Y. Rogers, Mass. 
„ Keogh Rooney 
Iowa King Sadlak 
„ Knox Santangelo 
Nebr. Knutson Saund 
Curtin Lanham Saylor 
Curtis, Mass, Lankford Schwengel 
Dawson, Ill. Lesinski tt, Pa 
Delaney Long Seely-Brown 
Dellay McCarthy Shelley 
Dennison McConnell Sisk 
Denton McCormack Spence 
McFall Staggers 
Dollinger McGovern 
Donohue McIntosh Sullivan 
Dorn, . Machrowicz Teller 
Doyle Mack, III. Thompson, N. J. 
Dwyer Madden Tollefson 
Eberharter Marshall Udall 
Edmondson Matthews Uliman 
Elliott May Vanik 
Farbstein Metcalf Van Zandt 
Fascell Miller, Calif. Vinson 
Feighan Moore Westland 
Fenton Morano Widnall 
Fino Morgan Wier 
Flood Morris Withrow 
Fogarty Moss Wolverton 
Forand Moulder Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—17 
Anderson, Colmer Holtzman 
Mont. Oretella Reece, Tenn. 
Andresen, Davis, Tenn. Roosevelt 
August H. Dies Sieminski . 
Aspinall Diggs Walter 
Bowler Fulton 
Boykin Gregory 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Fulton 
against. 


Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. 
Holtzman against. 


Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Aspinall against. 
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Until further notice: 
Mr. Walter with Mr. Cretella. 


Mr. BOYLE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida and Mr. 
GEORGE changed their vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I was in 
the hall outside when my name was 
called. Do I qualify? 

The SPEAKER. Not unless the gentle- 
man was in the room listening when his 
name was called. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 18, strike out “$542,000"" and 
insert: “$406,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 137, nays 275, not voting 20, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 40] 
YEAS—137 
Abbitt Dorn, S. C. Miller, Md. 
Alexander Dowdy Miller, Nebr. 
Alger Fisher Miller, N. Y. 
Allen, Calif. Fiynt Minshall 
Allen, Til Ford Mumma 
Andersen, Forrester Murray 
H. Carl eal 
Andrews Gathings Nicholson 
Arends TOSS Norblad 
Ashmore Gwinn O'Hara, Minn 
Avery Hale Pillion 
Ayres Haley Poa; 
Baker Halieck Poft 
Barden Harrison, Nebr. Ray 
Bass, N. H. Hebert 
Bates Henderson Robeson, Va 
Becker Herlong Robsion, Ky. 
Belcher Hess Rogers, Tex. 
Bentley Hiestand Rutherford 
Berry Hill St. George 
Betts Hillings Schenck 
Bolton Hoffman Scherer 
Bosch Hosmer Scrivner 
Bow Jackson Siler 
Brown,Ohio Jenkins Simpson, II. 
Brownson Jensen Simpson, Pa. 
Broyhill Johansen Smith, Calif: 
Budge Jonas Smith, Kans. 
Burleson Kean Smith, Va. 
Byrnes, Wis. Kearney Smith, Wis. 
Cannon Keeney ber 
Cederberg Kilburn Taylor 
Chamberlain Kilgore Teague, Calif. 
Chenoweth Krueger Thomas 
Chiperfield Laird Thomson, Wyo. 
Clevenger Landrum Tuck 
Cole Latham Utt 
Colmer Lipscomb Van Pelt 
Cramer McCulloch Vorys 
Curtis, Mo, McDonough Vursell 
e McG: r Wainwright 
Davis, Ga Mack, Wash, Weaver 
Dawson, Utah Mailliard Wharton 
Derounian Mason Willis 
Devereux Meader Wilson, Ind 
Dixon Michel Younger 
NAYS—275 
Abernethy Bennett, Mich, Burdick 
Adair Blatnik ush 
Addonizio Blitch Byrd 
Albert Byrne, II 
Anfuso Boland Byrne, Pa, 
Ashley Bolling Canfield 
Auchincloss Bonner Carnahan 
Bailey Boyle 
Baldwin Bray Celler 
Baring Breeding Chelf 
Barrett Brooks, La, Chris er 
Bass, Tenn, Brooks, Tex. Chudoft 
Baumhart Broomfield Chu 
Beamer Brown, Ga. Clark 
Beckworth Brown, Mo, Coad 
Bennett, Fla, Buckley Coffin 


eas 
April 4 

Collier Ikard Pilcher 
Cooley Jarman Polk 
Cooper Jennings Porter 
Corbett Johnson Powell 
Coudert Jones, Ala. n 
Cunningham, Jones, Mo. Price 

Iowa Judd Prouty 
Cunningham, Karsten Rabaut 

Nebr. Kearns Radwan 
Curtin Keating Rains 
Curtis, Mass Kee Rees, Kans. 
Dawson, Ill Kelley, Pa. Reuss 
Delaney Kelly, N. Y. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Dellay Keogh Rhodes, Pa. 
Dempsey Kilday Rlehlman 
Dennison King Riley 
Denton Kirwan Rivers 
Dingell Kitchin Roberts 
Dollinger Kluczynski Rodino 
Donohue Knox Rogers, Colo. 
Dooley Knutson Rogers, Fla. 
Dorn, N. Y., Lane Rogers, Mass. 
Doyle Lanham Rooney 
Durham Lankford Roosevelt 
Dwyer LeCompte Sadlak 
Eberharter Lennon Santangelo 
Edmondson Lesinski Saund 
Elliott Long Saylor 
Engle Loser Schwengel 
Evins McCarthy Scott, N. C. 
Fallon McConnell Scott, Pa. 
Farbstein McCormack Scudder 
Fascell McFall Seely-Brown 
Feighan McGovern Selden 
Fenton McIntire Sheehan 
Fino McIntosh Shelley 
Flood McMillan Sheppard 
Fogarty McVey Shuford 
Forand Macdonald Sikes 
Fountain Machrowicz Sisk 
Frazier Mack, Ill. Spence 
Frelinghuysen Madden Springer 
Friedel Magnuson Staggers 
Fulton Mahon Stauffer 
Garmatz Marshall Steed 
Gavin Martin Sullivan 
George Matthews Talle 
Gordon May Teague, Tex 
Granahan Merrow Teller 
Grant Metcalf Tewes 
Gray Miller, Calif. Thompson, La 
Green, Oreg. Mills Thompson, N. J. 
Green, Pa. Moore Thompson, Tex, 
Griffin Morano Thornberry 
Griffiths Morgan Tollefson 
Gubser Morris Trimble 
Hagen Morrison Udall 
Harden Moss Ullman 
Hardy Moulder Vanik 
Harris Multer Van Zandt 
Harrison, Va. Natcher Vinson 
Harvey Nimtz Watts 
Haskell Norrell Westland 
Hays, Ark O'Brien, Til Whitener 
Hays, Ohio O'Brien, N. Y. Widnall 
Healey O'Hara, III. Wier 
Hemphill O'Konski Wigglesworth 
Heselton O'Neill Williams, N. Y. 
Hoeven Osmers Withrow 
Holifield Ostertag Wolverton 
Holland Passman Wright 
Holmes Patman Yates 
Holt Patterson Young 
Horan Pelly Zablocki 
Huddleston Perkins Zelenko 
H Pfost 
Hyde Philbin 

NOT VOTING—20 

Anderson, Davis, Tenn, Smith, Miss, 

Mont. Dies Walter 
Andresen, Diggs Whitten 

August H. Gregory Williams, Miss. 
Aspinall Holtzman Wilson, Calif, 
Bowler James Winstead 
Boykin Reece, Tenn, 
Cretella Sieminski 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Holtzman against. 

Until further notice: 


Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Cretella. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. James. 
Mr. Bowler with August H. Andresen. 
Mr! Walter with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 


Mr. SHEEHAN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. HARVEY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 
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7 Mr. AUCHINCLOSS changed his vote ——— ee 833 The question was taken; and there 
rom “yea” to “nay. Boole ora Sroa were—yeas 220, nays 200, not voting 12, 
ane result eee vote was announced —.— = Halleck Patman as follows: 
as above reco ~ reeding askell Patterson {Roll No. 42] 
Brooks, Tex. Hays, Ark. Pelly 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report Broomfield Hays, Ohio Perkins YEAS—220 
the next amendment on which a sepa- Brown, Ga. Healey Pfost Abbitt Flynt Miller, Nebr. 
rate vote is demanded. cbr lag 1 PRUUN 3 Ford Miller, N. T. 
. a Forrester Mills 
The Clerk read as follows: Burdick Holland Ponge ‘Rigor Fountain Minshall 
Page 5, line 8, strike out “$6,000,000” and Bush Holmes Polk Allen, Calif. Gary Mumma 
insert “$5,558,000.” Byrd Horan Porter Allen, Ill, Gathings Murray 
oa} Sees Byrne, Pa Hosmer Powell Andersen, George Neal 
The SPEAKER. The question is on C#nfeld Huddleston: _ Preston H. Carl Gross Nicholson 
b Carnahan Price Andrews Gubser Nimtz 
am . Carrigg Jarman Prouty Arends Gwinn Norblad 
Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, on that Se 4 —— Rabaut 1 8 Hate O'Hara, Minn. 
Chris hnso Radwan u 
I demand the yeas and nays. Chudoft Jones, Ala Rains 4 n 8 
The yeas and nays were ordered. Clark Judd Reuss Be 8 Harden Pelly 
The question was taken; and there Coad Karsten Rhodes, Pa Barden Hardy Pillion 
` Coffin Kearns Riley Bass, N. H Harris Poage 
were—yeas 214, nays 205, not voting 13, Cooley Kee Roberts Bates Harrison, Nebr. Poff 
as follows: Corbett Kelley, Pa. Rodino Baumhart Harrison, Va. Prouty 
[Roll No. 41] 9 Sn Y. Rogers, Colo Beamer Harvey Ray 
. 5 Becker Hébert Reed 
YEAS—214 Curtin King Rooney Belcher Hemphill Rees, Kans 
Abbitt Forrester Mills Curtis, Mass. Kirwan Roosevelt Bennett, Fla. Henderson Rhodes, Ariz. 
Abernethy Fountain Minshall Dawson, Ill Kluczynski Santangelo Bentley Herlong Riehlman 
Adair Frazier Mumma Dawson, Utah Knox Saund Berry Heselton Robeson, Va 
Alexander Frelinghuysen Murray Delaney Knutson Saylor Betts Robsion, Ky. 
Alger Gary Neal Dellay Lane Scott, Pa Bliteh Hiestand ogers, Tex, 
Allen, Calif. Gathings Nicholson Dempsey Lanham Seely-Brown Boggs Hill Rutherford 
Allen, III. Gross Norblad Denton Lankford Shelley Bolton Hoeven St. George 
Andersen, Gwinn Norrell Dingell Lesinski Sheppard Bonner Hoffman Schenck 
H. Carl Hale O'Hara, Minn. Dixon Long Sisk Bosch Holt Scherer 
Andrews Haley Ostertag Dollinger McCarthy Spence Bow Horan Schwengel 
Ashmore Harden Pillion Donohue McCormack Springer Boyle Hosmer Scott, N. G. 
Auchincloss Hardy Poff Doyle McFall Staggers Bray Hyde Scrivner 
Avery Harris Ray Durham McGovern Steed Brooks, La. Ikard Scudder 
Ayres Harrison, Nebr. Reed Dwyer Macdonald Sullivan Brown, Ohio Jackson Sheehan 
Baker Harrison, Va. Rees, Kans. Eberharter Machrowicz Teague, Tex Brownson James Shuford 
Barden Harvey Rhodes, Ariz Edmondson Mack, Ill. Teller Broyhill Jenkins Siler 
Bass, N. H Hébert Rlehlman Elliott Mack, Wash Thompson, N. J. Budge Jennings Simpson, TIL. 
Bass, Tenn Hemphill Rivers Engle Madden Thornberry Burleson Jensen Simpson, Pa. 
Bates Henderson Robeson, Va Farbstein Magnuson Tollefson Bush Johansen Smith, Calif, 
Baumhart Herlong Robsion, Ky. Feighan Marshall Trimble Byrne, Ill Jonas Smith, Kans. 
Beamer Rogers, Fla. Fenton etcalf Udall Byrnes, Wis. Jones, Mo. Smith, Va 
Becker Hiestand Rogers, Tex, Flood Miller, Calif, Ullman Cannon Kean Smith, Wis. 
Belcher Hill Rutherford Fogarty Moore Vanik Cederberg Kearney Springer 
Bennett, Fla. Hillings Sadlak Forand Morano Van Zandt Chamberiain Keating Stauffer 
Bentley Hoeven St. George Friedel Morgan Vinson Chenowetn Keeney Taber 
Berry Hoffman Schenck Fulton Morris Vorys Chiperfield Kilburn Talle 3 
Betts Holt Scherer Garmatz Morrison Watts Church Kilday Teague, Calif, 
Blitch Hyde Schwengel Gavin oss Widnall Clevenger Kilgore Teague, Tex. 
Bonner Ikard Scott, N. C. Geo Moulder Wier Cole Kitchin Tewes 
Bosch Jackson Scrivner Gordon Multer Wilson, Calif. Collier Knox Thomas 
Bow James Scudder Granahan Natcher Withrow Colmer Krueger Thompson, La. 
Brooks, La. Jenkins Selden Grant Nimtz Wolverton Cooley ird Thompson, Tex. 
Brown,Ohio Jensen Sheehan Gray O'Brien, Ul. Yates Corbett Lankford Thomson, Wyo. 
Brownson Johansen Shuford Green, Oreg. O'Brien, N. T. Zablockt Coudert Latham Thornberry 
Broyhill Jonas Sikes Green, Pa O'Hara, III. Zelenko Cramer LeCompte Tuck 
Budge Jones, Mo Siler Griffin O'Konski Cunningham, Lennon Utt 
Burleson Kean Simpson, III. NOT VOTING—13 Towa Lipscomb Van Pelt 
Byrne, III Kearney Simpson, Pa. Curtin McConnell Vursell 
Byrnes, Wis. Keating Smith, Calif. Anderson, Bowler Gregory Curtis, Mass. McCulloch Wainwright 
Cannon Keeney Smith, Kans. Mont. Cretella Holtzman Curtis, Mo. McDonough Weaver 
Ceder Kilburn Smith, Miss, Andresen, Davis, Tenn. Reece, Tenn. Dague McGregor Westland 
Chamberlain Kilday Smith, Va. August H. Dies Sieminski Davis, Ga. McIntire rton 
Chelf Kilgore Smith, Wis. Aspinall Diggs Walter Derountan Roben Whitener 
Chenoweth Kitchin Stauffer vereux cVey Widnall 
Chiperfield Krueger Taber So the amendment was agreed to. Dixon Mack, Ill. Wigglesworth 
Church Laird Talle The Clerk announced the following Dooley Mack, Wash. Williams, Miss. 
Clevenger Landrum Taylor pairs: Dorn, N. Y on Williams, N. Y. 
Cole Latham Teague, Calif. On this vote: Dorn, S. C Mailliard Willis 
Collier LeCompte Tewes y Dowdy Martin Wilson, Calif. 
Coimer Lennon Thomas Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Aspi- Durham Mason Wilson, Ind, 
Cooper c aan 5 5 nall against. co ee wees 
Coudert oser Thompson, Tex. no che rig 
Cramer McConnell Thoiiece, Wyo. „ ee tor, Fisher Miller, Md. Younger 
Cunningham, McCulloch Tuck > g : 
Town: McDonough Utt Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Bowler against. NAYS—200 
Curtis, Mo McGregor Van Pelt . Addonizio Byrd Dollinger 
Dague McIntire Vursell Until further notice: bert Byrne, Pa, Donohue 
Davis, Ga coreg Wainwright Mr. Holtzman with Mr. Cretella. ee 9 Doyle 
Dennison Millan Weaver = „  Anfuso arnahan er 
Derounian McVey Westland Mr. BUSH changed his vote from “yea” Ashley Carrigg Eberharter 
F , SE Eee 
Dooley Ar itener ailey e 0 
Dorn, N. Y, Martin Whitten The result of the vote was announced Baldwin Christopher Engle 
Dorn, S. C. Mason Wigglesworth as aboye recorded. Baring Chudoff Evins 
Dowdy Matthews Willems, * The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report eee on n 
ay ams, N. Y. 2 ass, Tenn. asce 
Fallon Meader Willis the next amendment on which a sepa- Beckwortn Cofin Feighan 
Fascell Merrow Wilson, Ind rate vote has been demanded. Bennett, Mich. Cooper Fenton 
Poo Michel wed — The Clerk read as follows: 8 = ningham, O 
Fisher er, Md. right 5 as olan ebr. Oga: 
Flynt Miller, Nebr. Young Page 6, line 5, strike out “$262,000,000" and Bolling Dawson, III Forand 
Ford Miller, N. Y. Younger insert “$249,814,000. Boykin Dawson, Utah Frazier 
Breedi: ane; elinghuysen 
NAYS—205 The SPEAKER. The question is on Brooks Tex. Dalay — 
Addonizio Bailey Bennett, Mich. the amendment. . DANDI ae 
Albert Baldwin Blatnik Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, ROVE: 2 yira 
Anfuso Barin Bı 5 8 N Brown, Mo. Denton Gavin 
aa Barrer Boland on that I demand the yeas and nays. Buckley Diges Gordon 
Ashley Beckworth Bolling The yeas and nays were ordered. Burdick Dingell Granahan 
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Grant Machrowicz Roberts Byrnes, Wis, Hiestand Ostertag Moore Powell Sisk 
Gray Madden Rodino Cannon Hill Pillion Morano Preston Spence 
Green, Oreg. Magnuson Rogers, Colo. Cai Poage Morgan Price pacers 
Green, Pa. Rogers, Cederberg Hoeven Poff Morris Rabaut tauffer 
Griffin. Matthews Rogers, Mass. Chamberlain Prouty Morrison Radwan Sullivan 
Griffiths May Rooney Chelf Holt Ray Moss Rains Teller 
Hagen Merrow Roosevelt: Chenoweth Horan Moulder Reuss Thompson, La. 
Haskell Sadlak Chiperfield Hosmer Rees, Kans. ulter Rhodes, Pa. Thompson, N. J. 
Hays, Ark. Miller, Calif. Santangelo Church Huddleston Rhodes, Ariz. Natcher Rivers ‘Thompson, Tex. 
Hays, Ohio re Saund Clevenger Hull Ri O'Brien, II Rodino Toll n 
ey Morano Saylor le Hyde Riley K Rogers, Colo Trimble 
Hillings Morgan Scott, Pa. Collier Roberts O'Neill Udall 
Holifield Morris Seely-Brown Colmer Jackson. Robeson, Va Passman Rooney Ullman 
Holland Morrison Selden Cooper James Robsion, Ky. Patman Roosevelt Vinson 
Holmes Moss Shelley Corbett Jarman 4 Patterson Sadiak Wier 
Huddleston Moulder Sheppard Coudert Jenkins Rogers, Tex. Pelly Santangelo Wilson, Calif. 
‘ull Multer Sikes Cramer Jennings Rutherford Perkins Saund Withrow 
Jarman Natcher Sisk Cunningham, Jensen St. George ‘ost Schwengel Wolverton 
Johnson Norrell Smith, Miss. Nebr. lohansen lor Philbin Seely-Brown Yates 
Jones, Ala. O'Brien, Til Spence Curtin Jonas Schenck Pilcher Shelley Young 
Judd O'Brien, N. Y. Staggers Curtis, Mass. Kearney Scherer Polk Sheppard Zablocki 
Karsten O'Hara, III. Steed Curtis, Mo. —— oon O. Porter es Zelenko 
Kearns O'Konski Sullivan eating ott, Pa. 
ee O'Neill Taylor Davis, Ga Keeney Scrivner NOT VOTING—12 
Kelley, Pa Passman Teller Dawson, Utah Kilburn Scudder Anderson, Bowler Holtzman 
Kelly, N. Y. Patman Thompson, N. J. Dennison Kilday Selden Mont. Cretella Reece, Tenn. 
Keogh Patterson Tollefson Kilgore Sheehan Andresen, Davis, Tenn. Sieminski 
g Perkins Trimble Devereux Ki Shuford August es Walter 
Pfost Udall 5 2 e 1 Aspinall Gregory 
KI Philbin Uliman ey peon, 
Shenton Pilcher Vanik Dorn, N. Y. Landrum Simpson, Pa. So the amendment was agreed to. 
Polk Van Zandt Dorn, S. C Latham Smith, Calif. The Clerk announced the following 
Lane Porter Vinson wdy LeCompte Smith, Kans. pairs: 
Powell Vorys Durham on Smith, 3 0 5 te: 
Lesinski Preston area Erns Lipscomb anni, Ara n this vote: 
Lo: Price n on Loser ` Mr. Reece nnessee for, 2 
ng Rabaut Wier Fenton M eConnelt Sp 5 eee Te for, with Mr. Holtz- 
McCarth Radwan ithrow no e gulloc teed 7 t 
— Rains Wolverton Fisher Taber Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. As- 
McFall Reuss Yates Flynt McGregor Talle pinall against. 
McGovern Rhodes, Pa Young Ford McIntire Taylor Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Sieminski against. 
Melni Riley Zablocki Forrester McMillan Teague, Calif. 
Macdonald Rivers Zelenko Fountain McVey 4 Ee a Tex. Until further notice: 
Frazier. Macdonal 
NOT VOTING—12 Gary, Mack, Ml. Thomas Ae Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Cretella. 
Anderson Bowler Holtzman athings k, . omson, Wyo. x 
t. Cretella Reece, Tenn. Gavin Mahon Thorn Messrs. JOHNSON of Wisconsin, 
Anaien Davis, Tenn. Bispat Georgs AS Task REUSS, and O'BRIEN of Minois 
August H. Dies ter ran — changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 
pipa SPEO, Grifin Matthews Van Pelt The result of the vote was announced 
So the amendment was agreed to. Gross Meader Van Zandt as above recorded. 
The Clerk announced the following 88 erii 8 The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
S: S Miller, Md. Wainwright port the next amendment on which a 
On this vote: Haley Miller, Nebr. Watts separate vote was demanded. 
Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Halleck Miller, N. Y. Terr z The Clerk read as follows: 
Holtzman against. “ ” 
Harris Minshall Wharton On page 9, line 15, strike out “$2,500,000 
Mr. August H, Andresen for, with Mr. As- Harrison, Nebr. Mumma Whitener and insert “$2,236,200.” 
pinall against. Harrison, Va. Murray tten 
Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Walter against. —.— vs — è — n Ne. The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ys, Ar’ olson esw: 
Until further notice: Hays, Ohio Nimtz Williams, Miss. the amendment, 
6 Norbiad Williams. N. T. Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
9 Anderson of Montana with Mr. Cre- Bend Norrell aie Willis mea I demand the yeas and nays. j: 
: Henderson en, ison, Ind. and nays were ordered. 
Mr. Bowler with Mr. Dawson of Utah. Herlong 0 < Winstead TEE 1 wan tak Sn. ana there 
Th Heselton O'Hara, Minn. Wright d 
e result of the vote was announced Hess Osmers Younger were—yeas 342, nays 77, not voting 13, 
as above recorded. NAYS—167 as follows: 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- Addon 8 Halland [Roll No. 44] 
port the next amendment on which a Aert Bellaß — YEAS—342 
separate vote is demanded. Anfuso i 8 2 Abbitt Bentley Carige 
$ Auchincloss Denton Jones, Ala. Abernethy Berry Cederberg 
The Clerk read as follows „ Bailey. - D Jones, Mo. Adair Betts Chamberlain 
Page 8, line 24, strike out “$26,500,000” Baldwin Dingell Judd Addonizio Blitch Chelf 
and insert 825,000,000.“ peri pouner —s 8 ee 9383 
ohue ean Alger olan eld 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that Beokworii — Doyle Sas z Allen, Calif, Bolling Christopher 
I demand the yeas and nays. ennett. . Dwyer ey, Pa Allen, III. ton Church 
The yeas and nays were ordered. Blatnik Eberharter Kelly, N. Y. Andersen, Bonner Clark 
Boland Edmondson H. Bosch Clevenger 
The question was taken; 550 Bolling Bitlote King Andrews Bow | Coad 
were—yeas 253, nays 167, not voting 12, Bolton e an Anfuso Boykin Coffin 
. Bonner Farbstein Kr Arends Boyle Cole 
as follows: Breeding Fascell Knox Ashley Bray Collier 
[Roll No. 43] Broomfield Feighan Knutson Ashmore Brooks, La. Colmer 
YEAS—253 Brown, Mo. Flood Lane Auchincloss Brooks, Tex. Cooper 
Buckley Fogarty Lanham Avery Broomfield Corbett 
Abbitt Baker Bosch Burdick Forand Lankford Ayres Brown, Ga. Coudert 
Abernethy Barden Bow Byrd Frelinghuysen Lesinski Baker Brown, Mo. Cramer 
Adair Bass, N. H. Boykin Byrne, Pa Pr 1 Long Baldwin Brown, Ohic Cunningham, 
Alexander Bass, Tenn. Boyle Canfield Fulton McCarthy Barden Brownson Iowa 
Alger Bates Bray Carnahan Garmatz cCormack Baring Broyhill Cunningham, 
Allen, Calif. Baumhart Brooks, La. Celler Gordon McFall Bass, N. H. Buckley Nebr, 
Allen, III. Beamer Brooks, Tex. Christopher Granahan McGovern Bass, Tenn. Budge Curtin 
Andersen, Becker Brown, Ga Chudoff Green, Oreg. tosh Bates Burleson Curtis, Mass. 
H. Carl Belcher Brown, Ohio Clark Green, Pa Machrowicz Baumhart ' Bush Curtis, Mo. 
Andrews Bennett, Fla. Brownson Coad G Madden Beamer Byrd * Dague 
Arends Bentley Broyhill Coffin Hagen Magnuson Becker Byrne, III. Davis, Ga. 
Ashley Berry Budge Cooley Hardy Marsha Beckworth Byrnes, Wis. Dawson, Utah 
Ashmore Betts Burleson Cunningham, Haskell May Belcher Canfield Dellay 
Avery Blitch Bush Iowa Healey Metcalf . Bennett, Fla. Cannon Dempsey 
Ayres Boggs Byrne, III. Dawson, NI. Holifield Miller, Calif. Bennett, Mich. Carnahan Dennison 


Frazier 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 


Gary 
Gathings 
Gavin 


Hull 


„Miller. Md. 


Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
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sk 
Smith, Calif, 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 


Teague, Tex. 
Tewes 

Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wyo. 
Thornberry 
Tollefson 


Wainwright 
Watts 

Weaver 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Willis 

Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind, 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wolverton 
Wright 

Yates 

Young 
Younger 


MeL E 


Rabaut Santangelo Westland 
Radwan Shelley Wier 
Reuss Sullivan Zablocki 
Rhodes, Pa. Teller Zelenko 
Rooney Vinson 
NOT VOTING—13 

Anderson, Bowler Gwinn 

Mont. Cretella Holtzman 
Andresen, Davis, Tenn. Reece, Tenn. 

August H. Dies Sieminski 
Aspinall Gregory Walter 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, 
Holtzman against. 

Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. As- 
pinall against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Bowler against. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana for, with Mr. 
Walter against. 

Mr. Gwinn for, with Mr. Sieminski against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Gregory with Mr. Cretella. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT and Mr. GRANT 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. GARMATZ changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a separate 
vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 7, strike out “$7,470,000” and 
insert “$7,124,000.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and there 
were—yeas 217, nays 202, not voting 13, 


with Mr. 


as follows: 

[Roll No. 45] 

YEAS—217 
Abbitt Chiperfield Henderson 
Abernethy Church Herlong 
Adair Clevenger Hess 
Alexander Cole Hiestand 
Alger Collier Hin 
Allen, Calif. Colmer Hillings 
Allen, III. Cooper Hoeven 
Andersen, Cramer Hoffman 

H. Carl Curtis, Mo. Huddleston 

Andrews Dague Ikard 
Ashmore Davis, Jackson 
Avery Dawson, Utah James 
Ayres Derounian Jarman 
Baker Devereux Jenkins 
Barden Dixon Jensen 
Bass, N. H Dooley Johansen 
Bass, Tenn. Dorn, N. Y. Jonas 
Bates Dorn, S. C Jones, Mo. 
Beamer Dowdy Kearney 
Becker Evins Keating 
Belcher Fallon Keeney 
Bennett, Fla. Fascell Kilburn 
Bentley Fino Kilday 
Berry Fisher Kilgore 
Betts Flynt Kitchin 
Bolton Ford Krueger 
Bonner Forrester Laird 
Bosch Frazier Landrum 
Bow Frelinghuysen Latham 
Boykin Gary LeCompte 
Boyle Gathings Lennon 
Brooks, La. Grant Lipscomb 
Brooks, Tex. Gray T 
Brown, Ga Gross McCulloch 
Brown, Ohio Gubser McDonough 
Brownson Gwinn McGregor 
Broyhill Hale McIntire 
Budge Haley McMillan 
Burleson Harden McVey 
Bush Hardy Macdonald 
Byrne, III Harris Mack, Wash, 
Byrnes, Wis. Harrison, Nebr. Mahon 
Cannon Harrison, Va. Mailliard 
Cederberg Harvey n 
Chamberlain Haskell Meader 
Chelf Hébert Merrow 
Chenoweth Hemphill Michel 


Miller, Md. Rogers, Tex. Tewes 
Miller, Nebr. Rutherford Thomas 
Miller, N. Y. ak Thompson, La 
Mills St. George ‘Thompson, Tex, 
Minshall Schenck Thomson, Wyo. 
Mumma Scherer Thornberry 
Murray Scott, N. O. Tuck 
Neal Scriyner Utt 
Nicholson Scudder Van Pelt 
Norblad Selden Vorys 
Norrell Sheehan Vursell 
O'Hara, Minn, Shuford Wainwright 
Ostertag Sikes ‘Weaver 
Pillion Siler Westland 
Poage Simpson, III ton 
Poff Simpson, Pa. Whitener 
Polk Smith, Calif. Whitten 
Ray Smith, Kans. Williams, Miss 
Smith, Wiliams, N. Y 
Rees, Kans. Smith, Va Willis 
e Smith, Wis. Wilson, Ind. 
Rivers Springer Winstead 
Robeson, Va Stauffer Wright 
Robsion, Ky. Taber Young 
Rogers, Colo. Teague, Calif. Younger 
Rogers, Fla. Teague, Tex. 
NAYS—202 
Addonizio Friedel Moulder 
Albert Fulton Multer 
Anfuso Garmatz Natcher 
Arends Gavin Nimtz 
Ashley eorge O'Brien, Til, 
Auchincloss Gordon O'Brien, N. Y. 
Bailey Granahan 0 , IU, 
Baldwin Green, Oreg. O'Konski 
Baring Green, Pa. O'Neill 
Barrett Griffin Osmers 
Baumhart Griffiths Passman 
Beckworth en Patman 
Bennett, Mich. Halleck Patterson 
Blatnik Hays, Ark Pelly 
Blitch Hays, Ohio Perkins 
Boggs ley Pfost 
Boland Heselton Philbin 
Bolling Holifiela Pilcher 
Bray Holland Porter 
Breeding Holmes Powell 
Broomfield Holt Preston 
Brown, Mo, Horan Price 
Buckley Hosmer Prouty 
Burdick Hull Rabaut 
Byrd Hyde Radwan 
Byrne, Pa Jennings Rains 
Canfield Johnson Re 
Carnahan Jones, Ala Rhodes, Ariz. 
Carrigg Judd Rhodes, Pa. 
Celler Karsten Riley 
Christopher Kean Roberts 
Chudoff Kearns Rodino 
Clark Kee Rogers, Mass. 
Coad Kelley, Pa Rooney 
Coffin Kelly, N. Y. Roosevelt 
Cooley Keogh Santangelo 
Corbett King Saund 
Coudert Kirwan Saylor 
Cunningham, Kluczynski Schwengel 
Towa Knox Scott, Pa. 
Cunningham, Knutson Seely-Brown 
Nebr. Lane Shelley 
Curtin Lanham Sheppard 
Curtis, Mass. Lankford Sisk 
Dawson, III. Lesinski Spence 
Delaney Long Staggers 
Dellay McCarthy Steed 
Dempsey McConnell Sullivan 
Dennison McCormack e 
Denton McFall Taylor 
Diggs McGovern Teller 
Dingell McIntosh Thompson, N. J. 
Dollinger Machrowicz Tollefson 
Donohue Mack, II. ‘Trimble 
Doyle Madden Udall 
Durham Magnuson Uliman 
Dwyer Marshall Vanik 
Eberharter Martin Van Zandt 
Edmondson Matthews Vinson 
Elliott May Watts 
Engle Metcalf Widnall 
Farbstein Miller, Calif. Wier 
Feighan Moore Wigglesworth 
Fenton Morano 
Flood Morgan Wolverton 
Fogarty Morris Yates 
Forand Morrison Zablocki 
Fountain Moss Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—13 
Anderson, Bowler Holtzman 
Mont, Cretella Reece, Tenn, 
Andresen, Davis, Tenn. Sieminski 
August H, Dies Walter 
Aspinall Gregory Wilson, Calif. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


5168 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Holtz- 
man against. 

Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. As- 
pinall against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr, Anderson of Mon- 
tana against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Walter with Mr. Cretella. 
Mr. Bowler with Mr. Wilson of California. 


Mr. RIVERS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 11, line 12, strike out “$462,000” 
and insert “$431,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 206, nays 210, not voting 16, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—206 
Abbitt Dooley Lipscomb 
Abernethy Dorn, N. Y. Loser 
Adair Dorn, S. C. McCulloch 
Alexander Dowdy McDonough 
ger Fallon McGregor 
Allen, Calif. Fascell Mcīntire 
Allen, II. Fino McIntosh 
Andersen, Fisher McMillan 
H. 1 Flynt McVey 
Andrews Ford Mack, Wash 
Arends Forrester Mahon 
Ashmore Mailliard 
Auchincloss Gary Martin 
Avery Gathings Mason 
Ayres Grant Meader 
Baker Griffin Michel 
Gross Miller, Md 
Bass, N. H. Gubser Miller, Nebr. 
Bates Gwinn Miller, N. Y. 
Baumhart Hale Minshan 
Beamer Haley Mumma 
Becker Halleck Murray 
Belcher Harden Neal 
Bennett, Fla. Hardy Nicholson 
Bentley Harrison, Nebr. Norblad 
Harrison, Va. O'Hara, Minn 
Betts Harvey Ostertag 
Blitch Hébert Pillion 
Bolton Hemphill Poage 
Bosch Henderson Poff 
Bow Herlong Prouty 
Boykin Hess Ray 
Brooks, La Hiestand Reed 
Broomfield Hill Rees, Kans. 
Brown, Ohio Hoffman Riehlman 
Broyhill Holt Rivers 
Budge Horan Robeson, Va. 
Burleson Robsion, Ky 
Bush Huddleston Rogers, Fla. 
Byrne, II. Hyde Rutherford 
Byrnes, Wis. Jackson St. George 
James Schenck 
Cederberg Jenkins Scherer 
Jennings Scott, N. O. 
Chenoweth Jensen Scrivner 
Chiperfield Johansen Scudder 
Church Jonas Selden 
Cle Jones, Mo. Sheehan 
Cole ean Shuford 
Collier Kearney Sikes 
Colmer Keating Siler 
Cooper Keeney Simpson, III. 
Cramer Kilburn Simpson, Pa. 
Curtis, è Smith, Calif. 
Curtis, Mo. Kitchin Smith, Kans. 
Dague Knox Smith, Miss. 
Davis, Ga. Krueger Smith, Va 
Dawson, Utah Laird Smith, Wis. 
n Landrum Stauffer 
Derounian Latham Taber 
Devereux LeCompte Taylor 
Dixon Lennon Teague, Calif. 
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Tewes Wainwright 
Thomas Weaver 
Thomson, Wyo. Westland 
Tuck n 
Van Pelt Whitener 
Vorys Whitten 
Vursell Wigglesworth 
NAYS—210 
Addonizio Garmatz 
Gavin 
Anfuso George 
Ashley Gordon 
Bailey Graneshan 
Bal Gray 
Baring Green, Oreg. 
Barrett Green, Pa. 
Bass, Tenn. Griffiths 
Beckworth Hagen 
Bennett, Mich. Harris 
Blatnik Haskell 
Boggs Hays, Ark. 
Boland Heys, Ohio 
Bolling Healey 
er Heselton 
Boyle Hoeven 
Bray Holifield 
Ereeding Holland 
Brooks, Tex. Holmes 
Brown, Ga. Hull 
Brown, Mo. Ikard 
Buckley Jarman 
Burdick Johnson 
Byrd Jones, Ala. 
Byrne, Pa. Judd 
Canfleld Karsten 
Carnahan Kearns 
ee 
Celler Kelley, Pa 
Cheif Kelly, N. Y. 
Christopher Keogh 
udoff Kilday 
Clark King 
Coad n 
Coffin Kluczynski 
Cooley Knutson 
Corbett Lane 
Coudert Lanham 
Cunningham, Lankford 
Iowa Le 
Cunningham, Long 
Nebr. McCarth; 
Curtin McConnell 
Dawson, III. McCorma: 
Delaney McFall 
Dellay McGovern 
Dempsey 
Denton Machrowicz 
Diggs Mack, II. 
Dingell en 
Dollinger Magnuson 
Donohue Marshall 
Doyle Matthews 
Durham May 
Dwyer Merrow 
Eberharter Metcalf 
Edmondson Miller, Calif. 
Elliott 
Engle Moore 
Evins Morano 
Farbstein 
Feighan Morris 
Fenton Morrison 
Flood 088 
Fogarty Moulder 
Forand Natcher 
Fountain Nimtz 
Frelinghuysen Norrell 
Friedel O'Brien, Ul. 
Fulton O'Brien, N. Y. 
NOT VOTING—16 
Anderson, Brownson 
Mont. Cretella 
Andresen, Davis, Tenn, 
August H. Dies 
Aspinall Gregory 
Bowler Hillings 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Holtz- 


man 


pinall 


against. 
Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. As- 


against, 
Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Walter against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Cre- 


tella. 


Mr. Bowler with Mr. Utt. 


April 4 


Mr. Multer with Mr. Hillings.. 
Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Bro wnson. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 23, strike out “$10,888,000” 
and insert 810,600,000.“ 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with reluctance that I feel 
compelled to ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 214, nays 205, not voting 13, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 47] 
YEAS—214 
Abbitt Gathings Mumma 
Abernethy Grant Murray 
Adair Gross Neal 
Alexander Gubser Nicholson 
ger Gwinn tz 
Allen, Calif. Haley Norblad 
Allen, III. Halleck O'Hara, Minn. 
Andersen, Harden Oste 
H. Hardy Pillion 
Andrews `~ Harris Poage 
Arends Harrison, Nebr. Poff 
Ashmore Harrison, Va. Ray 
Auchincloss Harvey Reed 
Avery Hébert Rees, Kans. 
Ayres Hemphiil Rhodes, Ariz, 
Baker Henderson Riehlman 
Barden Herlong Riley 
Bass, N. H. ess Rlvers 
Bates Hiestand Robeson, Va. 
Beamer Hin Robsion, Ky, 
Becker Hillings Rutherford 
Beckworth Hoeven St. George 
Belcher Hoffman Schenck 
Bentley Holt Scherer 
Berry Horan Schwengel 
Betts Ikard Scott, N.C. 
Bonner Jackson Scrivner. 
h James Scudder 
Bow Jenkins Selden 
Boykin Jennings Sheehan 
Brooks, La Jensen Shuford 
Brooks, Tex. Johansen Sikes 
Brown, Ohio Jonas Siler 
Brownson Jones, Mo. Simpson, II. 
Broyhill Kearney Simpson, Pa. 
Budge Kearns Smith, Calif. 
Burleson Keating Smith, Kans, 
Bush Keeney Smith, Miss. 
Byrne, III Kilburn Smith, Va. 
Byrnes, Wis. Kilday Smith, Wis. 
Cannon Kilgore Stauffer 
Cederberg Kitchin Taber 
Chamberlain Knox Talle 
Chelf Krueger Taylor 
Chenoweth Laird Teague, Calif. 
Chiperfield Latham Teague, Tex. 
urch LeCompte Thomas 
Clevenger Lennon Thompson, La. 
e Lipscomb Thompson, Tex. 
Collier r Thomson, Wyo, 
Colmer McConnell Thornberry 
Cooper McCulloch Tuck 
Coudert McDonough Utt 
Cramer McGregor Van Pelt 
Curtis, Mo. McIntire Vorys 
gue McMillan Vursell 
Davis, Ga. McVey Wainwright 
Dennison Macdonald Watts 
Derounian Mack, Wash. Weaver 
Devereux Mahon Westland 
Dooley Mailliard Wharton 
Dorn, S. C. Martin Whitener 
Dowdy Mason Whitten 
Durham Meader Wigglesworth 
Evins Merrow Williams, Miss, 
Fallon Michel Williams, N. Y. 
Fisher Miller, Md. Willis 
Flynt Miller, Nebr. Wilson, Calif. 
Ford Miller, N. Y. Wilson, 
Forrester Mills Winstead 
Frelinghuysen Minshan Younger 
Morrison 
NAYS—205 
Addonizio Baring Blatnik 
Albert Barrett Blitch 
Anfuso Bass, Tenn, Boggs 
Ashley Baumhart Boland 
Bailey Bennett, Fla. Bolling 
Baldwin Bennett, Mich. Bolton 


Boyle Green, Oreg. 0 
Bray Green, Pa. O'Neill 
Breeding Osmers 
Broomfield Griffiths Passman 
Brown, Ga, Hagen Patman 
Brown, Mo. Haie Patterson 
Buckley Haskell Pelly 
Burdick Hays, Ark Perkins 
Byrd Hays, Ohio Pfost 
Byrne, Pa. Philbin 
Canfield Heselton Pilcher 
Carnahan Holifiela Polk 
Carrigg Holland Porter 
Celler Holmes Powell 
Christopher Hosmer Preston 
Chudoft Huddleston Price 
Clark ull Prouty 
Coad Hyde Rabaut 
Coffin Jarman Radwan 
Cooley Johnson Rains 
Corbett Jones, Ala. Reuss 
Cunningham, Judd Rhodes, Pa. 
Iowa Karsten Roberts 
Kean Rodino 
Nebr. ee Rogers, Colo. 
Kelley, Pa Rogers, È 
Curtis, Mass, Kelly, N. Y. Rogers, 
Dawson, Iil Keogh Rogers, Tex. 
Dawson, Utah King Rooney 
Delaney Kirwan Roosevelt 
Dellay Kluczynski k 
Dempsey Knutson Santangelo 
Denton Landrum Saund 
Lane Saylor 
Dingell Lanham Scott, Pa. 
Dixon Lankford Seely-Brown 
Dollinger Lesinski Sheliey 
Donohue ng Sheppard 
Dorn, N. Y. McCarthy Sisk 
Doyie McCormack Spence 
McFall Springer 
Eberharter McGovern Staggers 
Edmondson McIntosh Steed 
Elliott Machrowicz Sullivan 
e Mack, III. Teller 
Farbstein Madden Tewes 
Magnuson Thompson, N. J. 
Feighan Marshall Tollefson 
Fenton Matthews Trimble 
Fino May Udall 
Flood Metcalf Ullman 
Miller, Calif. Vanik 
Forand Moore Van Zandt 
Fountain Morano Vinson 
Frazier Morgan Widnall 
Friedel Morris Wier 
Fulton Moss Withrow 
Garmatz Moulder Wolverton 
Gavin Natcher Wright 
George Norrell Yates 
Gordon O'Brien, Til. Young 
Granahan O’Brien, N. Y. Zablocki 
Gray O'Hara, II. Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—13 
Anderson, Bowler Holtzman 
Mont. Cretella Multer 
Andresen, Davis, Tenn. Reece, Tenn. 
August H. Dies Sieminski 
Aspinall Gregory Walter 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Holtz- 
man against. 

Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. Mul- 
ter against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Aspinall against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Cretella. 


Mr. BOYLE changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. COUDERT changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote was demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 13, line 7, strike out “$9,300,000” 
and insert “$7,973,000.” 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the amendment, 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 130, nays 285, not voting 17, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 48] 
YEAS—130 
Abbitt Dorn, S. G. Minshall 
Abernethy Dowdy Mumma 
Adair Evins Murray 
Alger Fisher Neal 
Allen, Calif. Flynt Nicholson 
Allen, Il. Gathings Norblad 
Andersen, Norrell 
H. Grant O'Hara, Minn. 
Ashmore Gross Poft 
Ayres Gwinn Ray 
Baker Haiey Reed 
Bass, N. H Harrison, Nebr. Rees, Kans. 
Bates Harvey Robeson, Va. 
Baumhart Henderson Rutherford 
Herlong . George 
Belcher Hess Schenck 
Bentley Hiestand Scherer 
Be 11 Scrivner 
Betts Hillings Siler 
Bow Hoffman Simpson, I. 
Brooks, La Hyde Simpson, Pa. 
Brown,Ohio Jackson Smith, Calif. 
Brownson James Smith, Kans. 
Broyhill Jenkins Smith, Va. 
Budge Jensen Smith, Wis. 
Bush Johansen Taber 
Byrne, III Jonas ‘Teague, Calif. 
Byrnes, Wis, Kearney Teague, Tex. 
Cannon Keeney Thomas 
Cederberg Kilburn Thomson, Wyo. 
Chamberlain Kilgore ick 
Chiperfi 
Clevenger Laird Van Pelt 
Cole Lipscomb Vorys 
Colmer Loser 
Cooper McCulloch Wainwright 
Cramer McGregor Weaver 
Curtis, Mo. McMillan Westland 
Dague McVey Williams, Miss. 
Davis, Ga, Mack, Wash. Willis 
Dawson, Utah Mason Wilson, Ind. 
Derounian Meader instead 
Devereux Michel Younger 
Dooley Miller, Nebr. 
NAYS—285 
Addonizio Clark 
Albert Coad Gavin 
Alexander Coffin Gordon 
Andrews Collier Granahan 
Anfuso Cooley Gray 
Arends Corbett Green, Oreg. 
Coudert Green, Pa. 
Auchincloss Cunningham, Griffin 
Avery Towa Griffiths 
Bailey Hagen 
Baldwin Nebr. Hale 
Barden Halleck 
Baring Curtis, Mass. Harden 
Barrett Dawson, III. Hardy 
Bass, Tenn. Delaney Harris 
er Dellay Harrison, Va. 
Beckworth Dempsey 1 
Bennett, Fla n Hays, Ark. 
Bennett, Mich, Denton Hays, Ohio 
Blatnik iggs ey 
Blitch Dingell Hébert 
Dixon Hemphill 
Boland Dollinger Heselton 
Bolling Donohue Hoeven 
Bolton Dorn, N. Y. Holifield 
Bonner Doyle Holland 
Durham Holmes 
Boykin Dwyer Holt 
Boyle Eberharter Horan 
Bray Edmondson er 
Breeding Elliott Huddleston 
Brooks, Tex. Engle Hull 
Broomfield Falion Ikard 
Brown, Ga. Farbstein Jarman 
Brown, Mo. Fascell Jennings 
Feighan Johnson 
B Fenton Jones, Ala, 
Burleson Fino Jones, Mo. 
Byrd Flood Judd 
Byrne, Pa. Fogarty Karsten 
Canfield Forand Kean 
— ä Keating 
ea 
Celler Fountain 
Chelf Frazier Kelley, Pa. 
Chenoweth Frelinghuysen Kelly, N. Y. 
Chudofft Fulton Kilday 
Garmats 


O’Brien, N. T. Seely-Brown 
Kitchin O'Hara, II. Selden 
u O'Konski Sheehan 
Knox O'Neill Shelley 
Knutson Osmers Sheppard 
Landrum Ostertag Shuford 
Lane Passman Sikes 
Lanham Patman Sisk 
Lankford Patterson Smith, Miss, 
Latham Pelly Spence 
Lennon Perkins Springer 
Lesinski Pfost S 
Long Philbin Stauffer 
McCarthy Pilcher Steed 
McConnell P Sullivan 
McCormack Polk Talle 
McDonough Porter Taylor 
McFall Powell Teller 
McGovern Preston Tewes 
Mcintire Price ‘Thompson, La. 
McIntosh Prouty ‘Thompson, N. J. 
Macdonald Rabaut Thompson, x 
Machrowicg Radwan Thornberry 
Mack, Ill. Tollefson 
Madden Reuss Trimble 
Magnuson Rhodes, Ariz, Udall 
Mahon Rhodes, Pa. 
Mailliard Rie Vanik 
Riley Van Zandt 
Martin Rivers n 
Matthews Roberts Watts 
May Robsion, Ky. Wharton 
Metcalf Rodino Whitener 
Miller, Calif. Rogers, Colo. Whitten 
Miller, Md. ers, Widnall 
Miller, N. Y. Rogers, Mass. Wier 
Rogers, Tex. Wigglesworth 
Moore Rooney Williams, N. Y. 
Morano Wilson, Calif, 
Morgan Sadlak Withrow 
Morris Santangelo Wolverton 
Morrison und Wright 
Moss Saylor Yates 
Moulder Schwengel Young 
Natcher Scott, N. C. Zablocki 
Nimtz Scott, Pa. Zelenko 
O'Brien, Il. Scudder 
NOT VOTING—17 
Anderson, Davis, Tenn. Multer 
Mont. es Pillion 
Andresen, Gregory Reece, Tenn, 
August H. Gubser Sieminski 
Aspinall Holtzman Walter 
Bowler LeCompte 
Cretella Merrow 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. 


Holtzman against. 

Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. Wal- 
ter against. 
Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Multer against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. 
Cretella. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Bowler with Mr. Gubser. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a sep- 
arate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, line 15, strike out “$7,000,000” 
and insert “$5,518,000.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 206, nays 207, not voting 19, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 49] 

YEAS—206 
Abbitt Andersen, Ayres 
Abernethy H. Carl Baker 
Adair Andrews Barden 
Alexander Arends Bass, N. H. 
Alger Ashmore Bass, T. 
Allen, Calif, Auchincloss Bates 
Allen, II. Avery Ba umhart 


Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohi 


Jonas 
Jones, Mo. 
Kearney 
Keating 


McMillan 
Macdonald 


Milier, N. Y. 
Mills 


Nicholson 
Norblad 
O'Hara, Minn. 
Ostertag 


NAYS—207 


Dawson, Utah 
Delaney 
Dellay 
Dempsey 
Denton 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dixon 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
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Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rutherford 


Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stauffer 


Thompson, Tex. 


Weaver 


Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Young 
Younger 


Griffiths 


Kelley, Pa. 


McConnell 


McCormack Patman Shelley 
McFall Patterson Sheppard 
McGovern Pelly S 
McIntosh Perkins Smith, Miss. 
McVey ost Spence 
Philbin Staggers 
Mack, III. Pilcher Sullivan 
Madden Polk Talle 
Magnuson Porter Teague, Tex. 
Powell Teller 
Martin Preston Tewes 
May Price Thompson, N. J. 
Metcalf Rabaut Thorn 
Miller, Calif. Radwan Tollefson 
Moore Rains Trimble 
Morano Reuss Udall 
Morgan Rhodes, Pa. Uliman 
Morris Rivers Vanik 
Morrison Roberts Van Zandt 
Moss Rodino n 
Moulder Rogers, Colo Watts 
Natcher Rogers, Mass. Wier 
Nimtz Rooney Wigglesworth 
Norrell Roosevelt Withrow 
O'Brien, M. Sadiak Wolverton 
O'Brien, N. T. Santangelo Wright 
O'Hara, Til. Saund Yates 
O’Konski Saylor Zablocki 
O'Neill Schwengel Zelenko 
Osmers Scott, Pa. 
Passman Seely-Brown 
NOT VOTING—19 
Anderson, LeCompte 
Mont. Celler Merrow 
Andresen, Cretella Multer 
August H. Davis, Tenn. Pillion 
Aspinall Dies Reece, Tenn 
Bowler Gregory Si 
Boykin Holtzman Walter 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. As- 
pinall against. 

Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. Walter 
against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Bowler against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Cretella. 
Mr. Holtzman with Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Pillion. 


Mrs. BOLTON changed her vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a sep- 
arate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 19, lines 23, strike out the paragraph 
down to and including line 6 on page 20. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 25, strike out lines 1 through 4. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
announce that this is the last amend- 
ment on which we are going to ask for 
a rolicall vote at this time. 

. The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 

out of order. Before the Chair knew 
what he was doing, he made a state- 
ment. 

The question is on the amendment. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 185, nays 231, not voting 16, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 


Alien, Calif. 
Allen, Ill. 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Barden 
Bass, N. H. 
Bates 


Beamer 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bentley 
Be 


Cederberg 


[Roll No. 50] 
YEAS—185 


Flynt 

Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
G 


Heselton 


McVey 


Miller, Nebr, 
Miller, N. Y. 


NAYS—231 


Chenoweth 
Christopher 
Chudoft 
Clark 


Rogers, Tex. 
Rutherford 
St. Geo! 


Simpson, Pa. 


Holifield Matthews Roosevelt 
Holland May Sadlak 
Holmes Metcalf Santangelo 
Horan Miller, Calif. Saund 
Huddleston Miller, Md. Saylor 
Hull Schwengel 
Hyde Moore Scott, N. C. 
J Morgan Scott, Pa. 
Jennings Morris Seely-Brown 
Johnson Morrison Selden 
Jones, Ala. Shelley 
Jones, Mo. Moulder Sheppard 
Karsten Natcher Sikes 
Kearns Norrell Simpson, Ill. 
Kee O’Brien, II. isk 
Kelley, Pa. O'Hara, III. Smith, Miss. 
Kelly, N. Y O’Konski Spence 
Keogh O'Neill Staggers 
Kilday Passman Steed 
King Patman Sullivan 
Kirwan Patterson Teller 
Kitchin Perkins Thomas 
Kluczynski Pfost Thompson, La 
Knox Philbin ‘Thompson, N. J. 
Knutson Pilcher ‘Thompson, Tex. 
Landrum Poage Thornberry 
Lane Polk Tollefson 
Lanham Porter Trimble 
Lankford Powell Udall 
Lennon Preston Ullman 
Lesi Price Vanik 
Long Rabaut Van Zandt 
Loser Rains Vinson 
McCarthy Reuss Watts 
McCormack Rhodes, Ariz. Whitten 
McFall Rhodes, Wier 
McGovern Riley Willlams, N. Y, 
McIntosh Rivers illis 
MeMillan Roberts Withrow 
Machrowicz Robsion, Ky. Wolverton 
Mack, Ill. Rodino Wright 
Mack, Wash. Rogers, Colo Yates 
Madden Rogers, Fla Young 
Magnuson Rogers, Mass. Zablocki 
Rooney Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—16 
Anderson, Carnahan Merrow 
Mont. Cretella Multer 
Andresen, Davis, Tenn. Reece, Tenn. 
August Dies Siem 
nall Holtzman Teague, Tex. 
Bowler LeCompte Walter 


So the amendment was rejected: 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. August H. Andresen for, with Mr. 
Holtzman against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Multer against. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Cretella. 

Mr Anderson of Montana with Mr. Le- 
Compte. 

Mr. Carnahan with Mr. Merrow. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Reece of Tennessee, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 20, after the word “Interior”, 
insert “at the option of the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 33, line 2, strike out “$2,000,000” and 
insert “$1,900,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a sepa- 
rate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 39, line 17, strike out “$9,450,000” and 
insert “$9,384,800.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 

siesta and third reading of the 
ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. TABER. I am. 
men SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Taser moves to recommit the bill 
(H. R. 6287) to the Committee on Appro- 
priations with instructions to report the 
same back to the House forthwith with an 
amendment as follows: On page 18, line 3, 
strike out 65,000,000“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “$3,000,000.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked by many Members of the 
House to briefly summarize each of the 
18 amendments which were adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole House to 
H. R. 6287, the appropriation bill for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Before summarizing each of these 
amendments, I would like to state, Mr. 
Speaker, that the effect of the House 
action in the Committee of the Whole 
House in carefully analyzing the appro- 
priations line by line contained in this 
appropriation bill, has been tremendous. 
Since this bill has been on the floor for 
action three other appropriation bills 
have been marked up by subcommittees 
of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee. These markups have brought about 
substantial reductions, particularly in 
new personnel items for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, State, and Justice. 
Requests for additional new personnel 
have been severely trimmed for these 
three departments because of the mani- 
festation on the part of the House in 
the last 7 days that it is truly inter- 
ested in holding down the number of 
new employees provided for in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

At the present time there are over 
2,390,000 Federal civilian employees on 
the Government payroll. The $71.8 bil- 
lion executive budget submitted by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to this Congress makes 
provisions for an addition to the civil- 
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ian payroll of our Federal Government 
of 30,000 employees. The House of Rep- 
resentatives in adopting the amend- 
ments in the Committee of the Whole 
House has shown that it is most inter- 
ested in holding down all requests for 
new funds to hire additional Federal 
employees to the minimum. It might 
be pointed out that in all the amend- 
ments which will be voted upon today, 
not a single reduction over the Com- 
mittee recommendations as far as 
health and welfare personnel, was made. 
However the employment levels in those 
areas which do not directly affect the 
health and welfare of our citizens were 
maintained by the action of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House at very close 
to the 1957 empioyment levels. None of 
the amendments adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House would have 
eliminated a single position in the De- 
partment of Labor or in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
but are an attempt to hold the line below 
the 1957 employment level. As a mat- 
ter of fact not a single amendment was 
adopted which provides less money for 
personnel services than the particular 
bureau in two departments received in 
last year’s budget. These amendments, 
therefore, do not cut the present Fed- 
eral budget but merely make reductions 
in the requests for additions in the fiscal 
year 1958 executive budget. Every 
amendment adopted will in fact give 
the particular bureau involved more 
money for personnel services than it re- 
ceived in the current fiscal year. 
Oftentimes, we as Members of Con- 
gress seem to accept the requests of the 
executive department for the new fiscal 
year as the basis of making statements 
that cuts in Federal spending have been 
made when, in fact, no reductions are 
actually made in the spending levels of 
the various bureaus involved. Reduc- 
tions are merely made in the President’s 
requests of Congress to appropriate cer- 
tain funds. The Congress has the sole 
responsibility under our Constitution, 
particularly the House of Representa- 
tives, for controlling the purse strings of 
this Nation. Any request by the Presi- 
dent can be granted in full or refused in 
full. It can be granted in part or refused 
in part. It is like the experience all of 
us have in our own families. One of our 
children wants a $1 allowance. At the 
present time he is receiving a 75-cent 
allowance. The $1 figure is a request he 
makes of us. Just because our son asked 
for it, we do not give it to him and no 
matter how high a regard we may have 
for the President of the United States, 
be he Democrat or Republican, we should 
not blindly give him everything he asks 
for in his budget requests. If we deny 
our son the $1 allowance which he re- 
quests and give him 85 cents as an allow- 
ance, we are, in fact, making no cut in 
his budget but are granting him an in- 
crease of 10 cents. The amendments 
which we are voting on today follow this 
same pattern. We are making no cut in 
the present salary and expense allowance 
of any bureau or division in the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. We are giving them an in- 
crease in their present allowance but not 
giving them the total increase which they 
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requested through the offices of the Presi- 
dent. The job of controlling appropria- 
tions is vested in the United States Con- 
gress and it rightfully belongs there. 

There are Members of Congress who 
are willing to pass the buck to the execu- 
tive branch of Government in the matter 
of controlling Federal employment and 
the Federal budget, in an effort to escape 
their responsibility for Federal spending. 
It should always be remembered that the 
executive branch merely requests certain 
sums of money from the legislative 
branch and under our Constitution, the 
responsibility for authorizing expendi- 
tures, is clearly vested in the Congress. 
Regardless of whether there is a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat in the White House, 
it is incumbent upon the Congress never 
to abdicate its responsibility for control 
of Federal employment and Federal 
spending. 

Only yesterday President Eisenhower 
in a press conference indicated to the 
press and through them to the citizens 
of our Nation that Federal civilian em- 
ployment should be reduced and not ex- 
panded. The House in the past 7 days 
has clearly indicated its intentions of 
not drastically raising Federal employ- 
ment above the current level. This ac- 
tion symbolized to the executive depart- 
ments the intention of this Congress to 
keep some check on the continuing in- 
creases of personnel in every department 
and agency of our Federal Government. 
This same policy has been and will be 
followed by me on every appropriation 
bill reaching the floor of the House in 
this session of Congress regardless of the 
fact that I may be in the minority in 
my point of view. 

I have summarized each of the amend- 
ments adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole House and acted upon by the 
House this afternoon. 


OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF LABOR 


This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. BupcE] 
and reduces the item of salaries and ex- 
penses in the Office of the Secretary of 
Labor on page 2, lines 11 and 12, from 
$1,510,000 to $1,480,000, or a reduction of 
$30,000. The effect of this amendment 
is to deny three new positions which 
were to be established in the Department 
of Labor here in Washington to handle 
international labor affairs in two areas of 
the world—South America and the Near 
East. This activity can and will be car- 
ried on by the number of employees 
allowed in this budget request for 1958. 
The current employment level on Feb- 
rurary 28, 1957, in the Office of the Secre- 
tary was 168 positions. This 1958 bill, 
after the adoption of this amendment, 
will allow for 183 positions, as compared 
with 173 authorized in 1957, or an in- 
crease of 10 positions. The appropria- 
tion for the Office of the Secretary, plac- 
ing the appropriation for 1957 on a com- 
parable basis with the activities to be 
carried out by the Office in fiscal year 
1958, shows that the appropriation to the 
Secretary’s Office is increased from $1,- 
422,800 to $1,480,000. These figures take 
into consideration the plans which the 
Department of Labor have to transfer 
from this appropriation to other appro- 
priation items in this bill, certain activ- 
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ities which were carried on in the Office 
of the Secretary in fiscal year 1957. 
Taking all these adjustments into con- 
sideration, the amount allowed after the 
adoption of the Budge amendment is 
sufficient to support all activities of this 
Office at a higher level than in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

We have heard a lot of talk about the 
increases in Department of Labor being 
necessary to carry out the laws that we 
passed last year. Now that just is not 
factual. We did not pass any legisla- 
tion last year that added appreciably to 
the workload of the Department of Labor 
with one single exception—the Federal 
Aid Highway Act. That act did reauire 
some additional work in the Office of the 
Solicitor and a special appropriation 
from the highway trust fund is included 
in the bill for that. But I think it is 
important to keep in mind that, with 
this exception there is not a single piece 
of new legislation that would require 
any appreciable increase in this Depart- 
ments activities. 

AMENDMENT NO. 2. OFFICE OF SOLICITOR, 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Buben! 
and amended by an amendment by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
and reduces the item of salaries and ex- 
penses on page 3, line 9, in the Office of 
the Solicitor from $2,225,000 to $2,021,- 
000, or a reduction of $204,000 in the 
budget request. In fiscal year 1957 there 
was a total of $2,321,000 made available 
to the Office of the Solicitor for salaries 
and expenses including the transfer of 
$300,000 from the highway trust fund. 
If this amendment is adopted, the Office 
of the Solicitor will have available for 
salaries and expenses $2,386,000 which 
includes $365,000 transferred from the 
highway trust fund for salaries and ex- 
penses in fiscal year 1958. The current 
employment level in the Office of the 
Solicitor on February 28, 1957, was 327 
positions. Although the number of 
positions allowed in the 1957 budget for 
362 positions. This amendment pro- 
vides that no new positions can be added 
in the Office of the Solicitor, above the 
number allowed in the 1957 budget but 
will allow for a higher employment level 
that was in effect on February 28, 1957. 
At the beginning of this year, just a lit- 
tle over 8 months ago, this Office had 285 
employees and last year they averaged 
261 employees, so an amendment to hold 
them to just a little more than their 
current employment of 327 certainly is 
not going to hurt anything. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE] 
and reduces the item for salary and ex- 
penses on page 4, line 7, for the Bureau 
of Labor Standards from $1,031,300 to 
$985,000, or a reduction of $46,300. This 
amendment continues the personnel level 
in this agency at the current 1957 em- 
ployment figure. It adds to the funds 
appropriated a sufficient amount to take 
care of retirement pay to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and it also takes care of 
the extra day’s pay which is being en- 
countered in all of these departments in 
fiscal year 1958. The appropriation for 
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the Buerau of Labor Standards for fiscal 
year 1957 was $911,500. Upon the adop- 
tion of this amendment the amount 
available for the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards in 1958 will be $985,000. The cur- 
rent employment level in the Bureau of 
Labor Standards on February 28, 1957 
was 107 positions and the number of 
positions allowed in the 1957 budget were 
113. The same employment figure for 
1958 is allowed upon the adoption of this 
amendment. For the last 3 years in suc- 
cession increases in personnel have been 
provided for this Bureau. They have no 
new programs that they are required to 
administer, they just keep expanding, it 
certainly is in order that this Bureau 
at least level off. 

AMENDMENT NO. 4. BUREAU OF VETERANS 

REEMPLOYMENT 

This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE] 
on the Bureau of Veterans Reemploy- 
ment Rights, page 4, line 18, and provides 
for $406,000 for fiscal year 1958, a de- 
crease of $136,000 from the amount orig- 
inally allowed in the bill, but an increase 
over the 1957 appropriation of $23,000. 
This amendment provides for the same 
number of positions authorized in fiscal 
year 1957 and adds to the amount of 
money available in 1957 an appropria- 
tion equal to the increased payments to 
the civil-service retirement fund and 
money for the extra day’s pay. 
AMENDMENT NO. 5. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 


This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] on page 5, line 8, for the Bureau 
of Employment Security, and provides 
$5,558,000 for salaries and expenses, a 
decrease of $442,000 from the amount 
originally included in the bill, or main- 
tains the same appropriation level to 
this Bureau that was established in the 
1957 budget. The current employment 
level as of February 28, 1957, in the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security was 731 
positions. The number of positions 
allowed in the 1957 budget is 768. This 
Bureau also has expanded substantially 
in the last couple of years. At the end of 
fiscal year 1955 they had 706 employees. 
Now they have 731. Certainly just 
stopping the further expansion is not 
going to have any disastrous effects. 


AMENDMENT NO. 6. GRANTS TO STATES 


This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Byrnes] and amended by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] on the item 
on page 6, line 5, “Grants to States.” 
This amendment has the net result of 
reducing the appropriation to grants to 
States by $186,000, the total of two in- 
creases made by the Bureau of the 
Budget over the amounts originally re- 
quested by the Department of Labor as 
set forth in the table on page 29 of the 
committee hearings. This reduction 
was conceded by the chairman of the 
subcommittee because of the confusion 
resulting from the table provided for the 
record by the Department of Labor. Al- 
though this amendment shows up as a 
$12,186,000 reduction, this is the result 
of a point of order made by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER] against 
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the language beginning after the first 
figure on line 5 of page 6 of the bill, 
which the Chair held was legislation on 
an appropriation bill and not authorized 
by law. The language which was 
stricken from the bill by this point of 
order provided for the expenditure of 
$12 million to meet increased cost of ad- 
ministration resulting from changes in a 
State law, increases in the number of 
claims filed for unemployment com- 
pensation in the States during the next 
fiscal year, or increases in State salaries. 
In view of the fact that this contingency 
language was stricken from the bill, it 
will be necessary to secure authorizing 
legislation through the Committee on 
Labor and Education in order to make 
this $12 million available, or similar lan- 
guage can be reinserted in conference 
between the House and Senate. There- 
fore, the net result of this amendment, 
because of the elimination of the con- 
tingency fund language on the point of 
order is merely the reduction of $186,000 
which was conceded by the chairman of 
the subcommittee [Mr. Focartry]. 

AMENDMENT NO. 7, FEDERAL EMPLOYEES UNEM- 

PLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
FLYNT] and reduces the item on page 8, 
line 24. The amendment provides for 
$25 million to cover the cost of unem- 
ployment compensation to Federal em- 
ployees during fiscal year 1958. This is 
a reduction of $1,500,000 from the origi- 
nal amount included in the bill, and is 
the same amount carried in the 1957 ap- 
propriation for this item. This figure of 
‘course is an estimate of the amount that 
‘will be needed to make unemployment 
compensation payments to Federal em- 
ployees during fiscal year 1958. It is 
most difficult to estimate the amount 
necessary for this particular item and 
under the existing authorization passed 
by the Congress, if this estimate is too 
low, additional funds will necessarily be 
made available in a deficiency appro- 
priation. However, there is no foresee- 
able reason why the level of payments to 
Federal workers in 1958 will be at a 
higher level than 1957. 


AMENDMENT NO, 8. MEXICAN FARM LABOR 


This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. 
CARL ANDRESEN] for the Mexican farm 
labor program on page 9, line 15. This 
amendment provides that salaries and 
expenses for the Mexican farm-labor 
program will be established at $2,236,200 
for fiscal year 1958. Upon the adoption 
of this amendment the Mexican farm- 
labor program for fiscal year 1958 will 
provide for the same level of employment 
as in fiscal year 1957. The current em- 
ployment level for the Mexican farm- 
labor program as of February 28, 1957, 
was 281 positions. The positions allowed 
in the 1957 budget were 332. The Pres- 
ident in his budget requested an increase 
in the positions allowed for 1958 to 389. 
It was the feeling of the majority of the 
members in the Committee of the Whole 
House that new authorizing legislation 
should be immediately enacted which 
would provide that the entire cost of 
this particular activity of recruiting, su- 
pervising, and placing the Mexican 


‘year. 
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farm-labor employees should be borne 
by the employers through a revolving- 
fund authorization. This amendment 
disallows the increase in positions until 
such a time as this authorizing legisla- 
tion is enacted by the Congress. 

AMENDMENT NO. 9. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Murray], page 11, line 7. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This amendment pro- 
vides for an addition of $327,000 to cover 
the mandatory contributions to the Re- 
tirement Fund by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and eliminates the proposed 
expansion of present studies and pro- 
grams with new and additional em- 
ployees in fiscal year 1958. The current 
employment level of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as of February 28, 1957 was 
986 employees. The number of positions 
allowed in the 1957 budget was 1,001. 
The number of positions provided in the 
bill for fiscal year 1958 was 1,024. This 
amendment would not allow 23 addi- 
tional new positions in this Bureau in 
fiscal year 1958. The amount of money 
made available to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics would be $7,124,000 for fiscal 
year 1958 as compared with $6,887,000 
for the current fiscal year. 

AMENDMENT NO. 10. WOMEN’S BUREAU 


This amendment was introduced by 
the gentlewoman of Georgia IMrs. 
BuitcH] and amended by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN], 
page 11, line 12, and provides for an 
appropriation of $431,000 for salaries and 
expenses in the Women’s Bureau for 
fiscal year 1958. This amendment would 
hold the employment level in the Wom- 
en’s Bureau at the same level as this 
The appropriation in fiscal year 
1957 to the Women’s Bureau was $403,000 
and this bill, with the adoption of this 
amendment, will provide for $431,000 
for fiscal year 1958. The effect of this 
amendment is to deny four new posi- 
tions in the Women’s Bureau for fiscal 
year 1958. The original amendment as 
offered by Mrs. BLrrcH of Georgia would 
not have made provision for an increase 
of $28,000 which is necessary to cover 
the contributions to the Civil Service 
Retirement Fund and would have main- 
tained the appropriation at the $403,000 
appropriation level of 1957. The amend- 
ment to the amendment by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN! provided for this necessary 
increase over the 1957 appropriation 
level. 


AMENDMENT NO. 11. WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
HÉBERT], page 11, lines 23 and 24, and 
provides for an appropriation of $10,600,- 
000 for salaries and expenses in 1958 for 
the Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor. This amendment 
would provide for an appropriation equal 
to what the Division will spend this year, 
plus an additional $600,000, which will be 
sufficient to cover all mandatory cost in- 
creases such as contributions to the civil 
service retirement fund. The current 
employment level in the Wage and Hour 
Division as of February 28, 1957, was 
1,452, The positions allowed in the 1957 
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budget provided for 1,535 positions. The 
employment level in this Division was 
substantially increased in the 1957 bud- 
get. During fiscal year 1956 employment 
averaged only 1,170 and during 1955 it 
averaged less than 1,000, to be exact, 
989. This amendment certainly cannot 
be seriously called a crippling cut. 
AMENDMENT NO. 12. FOOD AND DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 

This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas], page 13, line 7, and provides for 
$7,973,000 for salaries and expenses in 
the Food and Drug Administration for 
fiscal year 1958. This amendment in- 
creases the 1957 appropriation by $1,194,- 
000. Four hundred and nineteen thou- 
sand dollars of this will be used to cover 
mandatory cost increases of contribu- 
tions to the civil service retirement fund 
and the extra day’s pay in fiscal year 
1958, leaving an increase in appropria- 
tions for the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in fiscal year 1958, as compared with 
fiscal year 1957 of $775,000 to be used for 
new personnel or other expenses in the 
Food and Drug Administration. The 
employment level in the Food and Drug 
Administration as of February 28, 1957, 
was 1,130 positions. The number of 
permanent positions allowed in the 1957 
budget was 1,184. This amendment will 
allow for an increase in the number of 
positions in 1958. In this agency also the 
1957 employment is substantially above 
last year, In fiscal year 1956 this average 
employment was 1,031, and in 1955 it was 
an even 800. 

AMENDMENT No. 13. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 


‘Dorn], page 15, line 15, and provides for 
85,518,000 for salaries and expenses in 


the Office of Education, a decrease of 


$1,482,000 from the amount originally 


provided in the bill, but an increase over 
the 1957 appropriation of $248,000 which 
will take care of the necessary manda- 
tory increases for 1958. The current 
employment level as of February 28, 
1957, in the Office of Education, covered 
by this salary and expense item was 493. 
The number of positions allowed in the 
1957 ‘budget was 564. The original 
budget estimate included an increase in 
positions to 639. As pointed out in the 
committee’s report on page 12, “Last 
year an increase of 133 positions was 
allowed for 1957. Less than half of the 
additional positions provided for 1957 
had been filled by the end of the seventh 
month of the fiscal year.” So this 
amendment will still allow sufficient 
funds for a very substantial increase in 
1958 over the current employment. It 
is also interesting to note that while 
they now have 493 employees and more 
could be added under this amendment, 
back only to 1956 they had an average 
employment of 417. 

AMENDMENT NO 14. PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SHUFORD], page 19, line 23 through page 
20, line 6, and deletes the total appro- 
priation made available for the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education beyond 
the high school in the amount of 
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$200,090. Under the language of the ap- 
propriation bill which was stricken by 
this amendment, this $200,000 was made 
available for expenditure by this Com- 
mittee up to December 31, 1957, when 
the Committee would have to disband 
under the original language of the bill 
This amendment will provide that no 
funds will be available after June 30, 
1957. The Appropriations Committee 
itself refused to allow any funds for this 
activity when it was first presented last 
year, and the members on the majority 
side of the Committee have repeatedly 
indicated that they have serious reserva- 
tions about this item, in fact, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Fo- 
GARTY] who is in charge of the bill has 
indicated that he would not even ask 
for a separate vote on this amendment. 
AMENDMENT NO. 15. LOCAL SEWER AND DISPOSAL 
GRANTS 

This amendment was introduced by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER], 
pages 25, lines 1 through 4, and provides 
that no appropriation will be available 
for fiscal year 1958 for grants to local 
municipalities to build sewer and waste- 
treatment projects. This amendment 
deletes the total appropriation of $50 
million which was authorized last year. 
During the past few weeks my office has 
has had more complaints about this pro- 
gram than any other Federal program 
operating in our district. Those com- 
munities which were denied funds are 
complaining about the communities to 
which grants were made. Those com- 
munities which have already gone ahead 
and built their waste treatment and sew- 
age facilities are complaining that this 
program is not retroactive and for that 
reason does not help them. The argu- 
ment of the communities that have al- 
ready gone ahead and built their waste 
treatment plants is that they lived up 
to their duty as far as treating their 
sewage and because they moved forward 
they are penalized and cannot receive 
any Federal aid. In the last 2 weeks 
this has clearly proved to me that the 
Federal Government has no business 
getting into this program on this $50 
million basis. Holding out this amount 
of Federal bait which would be made 
available in this appropriation would 
merely hold up and delay the construc- 
tion of sewage-disposal plants in many 
communities that will wait for Federal 
funds which will not be forthcoming un- 
der such a limited program for years and 
years. It would have been far better 
for us to delete these funds in 1958 and 
the local communities would then move 
forward on the necessary programs im- 
mediately. 

AMENDMENT NO. 16. INDIAN HOSPITAL 
CONSTRUCTION 

This amendment on page 27, line 20, 
was introduced by me. It is just a tech- 
, nical amendment to remove an objection 
some Members have to the language pre- 
viously carried in the bill, which leaves 
to the Bureau of the Budget the deter- 
mination of whether the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or the 
Department of the Interior administers 
the program for construction of Indian 
hospitals. My amendment clearly places 
the responsibility for making this deci- 
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sion with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare who, under basic 
legislation is charged with the overall 
program for Indian health. 
AMENDMENT NO. 17. BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE 

This amendment, on page 33, line 2, 
was introduced by the gentleman from 
Idaho iMr. Bunce] and reduces salaries 
and expenses for the Bureau of Public 
Assistance from $2 million to $1,900,000, 
a reduction of $100,000. This provides 
in full for the personne! this Bureau has 
now, in fact, it allows for all mandatory 
cost increases and over $20,000 in addi- 
tion. The amendment merely reduces 
the increase allowed by our committee 
for personnel to administer the proposed 
new training program for publice welfare 
employees in the States. This program 
was rejected by the House. 

The committee report clearly ear- 
marked $100,000 for administration of 
a program that has since been rejected, 
therefore there is no contest over this 
amendment, 

AMENDMENT NO. 18. NATIONAL LABOR RELA- 
TIONS BOARD 

This amendment, on page 39, line 17, 
was offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SELDEN]. It reduces funds 
for the salaries and expenses of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board from $9,- 
450,000 to $9,384,800, a reduction of $65,- 
200. The amendment would provide the 
same amount as was appropriated for 
1957 plus sufficient funds to cover the 
mandatory contributions to the civil- 
service retirement fund. This amend- 
ment was accepted by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Fogarty] who 
has charge of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, yesterday during the debate on H. R. 
6287, the distinguished subcommittee 
chairman, the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty], undertook to de- 
scribe the damage“ that had been done 
in reducing the committee recommenda- 
tions for the Bureau of Employment 
Security. If it is damage“ for the Con- 
gress of the United States to endeavor 
to institute meritorious economies dur- 
ing the consideration of appropriation 
bills, then perhaps we all stand guilty 
as charged. Probably we will be equally 
as guilty when we vote for long overdue 
tax reduction for the American people 
made possible by the reductions we have 
made in scheduled expenditures. Sim- 
ilarly we will be responsible for “dam- 
age” when we make it possible to devote 
some of the budgetary surplus that will 
result from these cut expenditures to 
debt reduction. In short, the subcom- 
mittee chairman accuses us of “damage” 
when what the Congress in fact is doing 
is making a bipartisan effort to achieve 
fiscal responsibility. 

While we may be depriving the bu- 
reaucrats of the taxpayers” dollars, we 
need not necessarily be depriving the 
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American citizens of any essential Gov- 
ernment service. 

The Members of the House may recall 
that during the debate on H. R. 6287 on 
April 3 I ineluded as part of my remarks 
a factual explanation as to the true ef- 
fect of an amendment that was adopted 
by the Committee on the Whole with re- 
spect to the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. My remarks on that subject ap- 
pear on page 4490 of the Recorp and 
were addressed to a cut of slightly in 
excess of $12 million. In essence, I ex- 
plained that the amount remaining in 
the appropriation was sufficient so that 
the Labor Department would not be re- 
quired to impair any of the services that 
are presently available with respect to 
the payment of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits. 

Subsequent to my remarks on that sub- 
ject the gentleman from Rhode Island 
then addressed himself to an amendment 
that reduced the Bureau of Employment 
Security funds by $442,000.. So that the 
record may be clear with respect to this 
economy effort, let me point out that the 
Bureau of Employment Security is in no 
way responsible for supervising unem- 
ployment, insurance tax collections. Let 
me point out that unemployment insur- 
ance benefit payments are made by the 
States. Let me point out that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and not the Labor Department, is 
the executive department primarily re- 
sponsible for vocational rehabilitation of 
both our aged and our physically handi- 
capped. 

Mr. Speaker, the action taken by the 
Congress with respect to this appropria- 
tion for the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity is irrefutably a meritorious economy 
measure that will mean less waste of the 
taxpayers’ dollars without impairment 
of any essential Government service pro- 
viding for the welfare of our American 
citizens, whether such citizens be em- 
ployed or unemployed, handicapped or in 
good health, aged or young. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, although 
I have consistently voted in 17 instances 
today for the reduction of budgetary 
items presented the House, I did not 
support the proposal to eliminate com- 
pletely the authority of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
expend, as approved by the 84th Con- 
gress, the sum of $50 million in grants to 
the States for use in water pollution pre- 
vention programs. I did not support this 
100 percent cut in appropriation on the 
basis that Public Law 660 set up this 
comprehensive program of assistance 
and that many States and communities 
have already expended considerable 
sums and in many instances have issued 
bonds after devotion of a great deal of 
time and research on urgently needed 
facilities. They have placed reliance in 
this Congressional action of 1956 and we 
should meet our implied commitments. 
Iam frank to say, understanding the 
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need for economy today, that I would 
have supported a reasonable reduction 
in the amount proposed by the Depart- 
ment. Ido not believe the program, once 
approved, should be wholly eliminated 
by action taken on an appropriation bill 
solely on an arbitrary basis as proposed 
in the amendment presented to the 
House. The effect would have been that 
of a complete repeal of the substantive 
law itself by 100 percent elimination of 
the item, 

This is a most important matter to the 
State of Florida. To date the Florida 
State Board of Health has received 39 
applications with a total of $57.4 million 
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ommendation by the Florida State Board 
of Health. 

The United States Public Health 
Service has allocated $910,000 to the 
State of Florida for the fiscal year 1956- 
57. The first cutoff date for applica- 
tions for grants from funds allocated for 
1956-57 was set at January 15, 1957. At 
that time, 38 applications had been re- 
ceived and the ratings have been deter- 
mined. Table II lists the appli- 
cants in order of their receipt showing 
the amount of grant requested, the iden- 
tifying project number and points 
awarded under the above described sys- 
tem. Actual priority has been assigned 
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nity to renew their application and a 
new priority table will be prepared in- 
cluding not only those that have already 
applied but also any new applications re- 
ceived prior to the cutoff date. It is 
obvious, however, that at the present 
rate of growth there probably will never 
be sufficient funds to give grants to all 
deserving applicants and there is every 
indication that construction costs will 
continue to rise. Accordingly, every 
possible effort should be made to proceed 
with needed sewerage improvement proj- 
ects without delay regardless of the pos- 
sible nonavailability of grant funds. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am fun- 
damentally o to amendments 
which would stop much of the progress 
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t is being made against those dis- 
eases that tragically and unnecessarily 
kill and cripple far too many Americans 
today. These appropriations for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health are an invest- 
ment in the future which we cannot af- 
ford not to make. We must support 
medical research now if we are to expect 
better health and longer life tomorrow, 


Although I am concerned with all dis- 
eases, I would like to direct my remarks 
to the problem of cancer. 

Many times I have heard people scoff 
at what they call the lack of progress in 
cancer. They say we have spent millions 
of dollars and still do not know what 
causes cancer or how it can be pre- 
vented or cured. 
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I am sure every one of my colleagues 
in the House would agree—and I thank 
God this is true—that the American way 
is to redouble our efforts in the face of 
delay and disappointment, rather than 
to quit because a problem is difficult to 
resolve. What many people do not 
know, however, is that tremendous prog- 
ress has been made. True, scientists 
do not know the cause of cancer—cancer 
cannot be prevented as such—and much 
cancer cannot be effectively treated, 
particularly if it is discovered late. 

But I call to your attention some dra- 
matic facts which were highlighted in 
this week's Parade magazine, in an ar- 
ticle by Robert Goldman. The article 
points out that the knowledge is avail- 
able to prevent 75,000 of the 242,000 
deaths from cancer in this country this 
year. The studies report that 7 out of 19 
patients with cancer of 6 major sites can 
be cured with early detection and prompt 
treatment. It reports that there can be 
a 100 percent cure rate in cancer of the 
cervix, a form of the disease now fatal 
to about 13,000 women in this country 
each year. 

Pacts such as these prove, it seems to 
me, that the action we take on these ap- 
propriations today is of vital conse- 
quence not just to scientists and scien- 
tific institutions, but to the people—who 
have every reason to expect their elected 
representatives to know their interests 
and to act affirmatively on their behalf. 

I can think of few more shortsighted 
acts that could be committed by the 
Congress than to cut back on funds for 
cancer research at this time, 

Mr. Speaker, as I said on this floor a 
few days ago, I was glad to know 
that no amendment would be offered to 
this bilk to reduce the amounts re- 
quested in this bill for research into the 
cause and cure of human dread diseases 
such as cancer, heart, mental, and so 
forth, and none can now be offered since 
there is no further opportunity to amend 
the bill in the House. 


H. R. 6287 FALSE ECONOMY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
economy and there is false economy; the 
first promotes efficiency, the latter crip- 
ples and frustrates every legitimate ef- 
fort to achieve real efficiency. I am fear- 
ful that in our understandable zeal to 
economize on this measure we have over- 
stepped the bounds and taken action 
which in ultimate effect is not only rela- 
tively insignificant savings, but actually 
cripples the efficient operation of the 
several Federal agencies involved. 

First, I would allude to the fact that 
before this bill ever came to the floor of 
the House, the able committee had al- 
ready cut over $118 million from the 
budget requests submitted by the Presi- 
dent. This represented a cut of about 
4 percent in the total sought to be appro- 
priated. The House has now cut in an 
indiscriminate and hasty manner with- 
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out, it seems to me, that full study and 
deliberation which I believe should ac- 
company such drastic action, about an- 
other $68 million or something over 2 
percent. Therefore the total cut in the 
committee and the House is about 6 per- 
cent. 

Now some will say that this is a mod- 
erate cut, and I will not deny that in 
round figures it does not amount to very 
much of the total sums appropriated. 
But I submit that it is not the amount; 
it is the operation affected and the ex- 
tent of the impairment and crippling of 
the operation that should be of great 
concern to us. Two billion dollars might 
not be a prohibitive cut in the foreign 
aid programs, but $200,000 or even 
$30,000 might well be a crippling cut in 
its effect upon the veteran, the worker, 
the social-security beneficiary or the 
publie health recipient. 

And that is just what has happened 
here. We have saved a few million dol- 
lars, but we have jeopardized some very 
essential services to the American peo- 
ple. The other body will duly note our 
precipitate action and move to correct it 
no doubt. It will be for the American 
people to assess whether we have acted 
prudently to promote efficiency, or have 
allowed hasty, undiscriminating consid- 
erations to dominate our action. 

Some of the items cut are really pica- 
yune, like the $30,000 cut in the anti- 
Communist work in the international 
labor field which holds such promise of 
effective action in curbing the migration 
and the activities of Communist-affili- 
ated labor in other parts of the world 
that could be so dangerous to our own 
labor movement if it were allowed 
through inadvertence and neglect to gain 
a foothold in this Nation. Thirty thou- 
sand dollars seems a small sum indeed 
to pay for this kind of cooperative intel- 
ligence service. 

Crippling the Solicitor’s Office of the 
Labor Department where the workload 
is steadily increasing and the duties so 
meaningful to management and labor 
alike is not the kind of economy I desire 
to approve. It is false economy. 

Cutting the funds to aid the physically 
handicapped and curtailment of vital 
programs for the veteran is absolutely 
unjustified by any standard I can accept. 

Impairing current programs for cop- 
ing with unemployment and chronic un- 
employment areas and the placing of 
the handicapped with joint State co- 
operation is another plainly question- 
able measure which is not economy in 
any sense of the word. It will have 
baneful results unless modified in the 
other body. 

Another very ill-advised cut relates to 
the operation of the Consumer Price In- 
dex upon which the wages and liveli- 
hood of more than 4 million American 
workers depends in that their pay scales 
are geared to this important statistical 
manual whose accuracy at all times 
should be unquestioned and cannot op- 
erate properly and efficiently with re- 
duced funds. 

And similarly unwise, unsound cuts 
were made in the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, the Food and Drug Administration, 
which polices the purity of the food sup- 
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ply of the American people, the modest 
appropriation for mentally retarded 
children, for anti-water pollution work 
in conjunction with the local communi- 
ties, a work of such great importance to 
the public health of the Nation. This 
latter cut of the entire appropriation, if 
finally sustained, would completely 
nullify previous action of the Congress in 
authorizing this clearly vital public 
health protection work. 

When the time comes I expect to re- 
cord my interest in economy and efi- 
ciency in Government in ways that will 
be unmistakable and definite. I have 
already marked out broadly in my mind 
after careful study the specific areas 
where I propose to vote to cut the budget. 
In their entirety these cuts which I 
intend to support would in the aggregate 
comprise such huge sums that they 
would, if adopted by Congress, warrant 
and make possible substantial tax cuts 
for the American people. 

Meanwhile I do not propose to be 
swept. off my feet by hysterical pleas 
and appeals for undiscriminating, fre- 
quently picayune and parsimonious cuts 
that would hamper, impair, or even 
terminate essential services of Govern- 
ment to the people, to business, to the 
veteran, to social beneficiaries, to many 
other worthy and deserving groups and 
for many worthwhile socially and eco- 
nomically indispensable purposes. 

Economy is important. But it must 
be pursued constructively and fairly and 
justly. 

I am in agreement with the President 
that we should maintain unimpaired 
many essential programs, this in the 
interest of an ordered, forward-moving 
economy, the social welfare of America 
and the defense of our shores and our 
system of government. 

We are living in the most advanced 
and prosperous era in all history. We 
have reached a level of plenty and abun- 
dance never before approached by man. 
These high standards are not for special 
classes alone. They are, in general, for 
the enjoyment of all Americans who are 
willing to work and be worthy of them. 

At this time of peril, uncertainty and 
doubt it is not for this Congress to foster 
policies that will mark a way of retro- 
gression. Our national direction must 
ever be forward. And we must assume— 
all of us—public servants and people 
alike—the burdens of responsibility and 
obilgation which are our privilege; to up- 
hold, protect and advance this great 
Nation, not in the spirit and grudging 
manner of penury, but with the vision, 
breadth and completeness necessary to 
achieve our destiny, 

In this quest for stability with progress 
we can no more ignore the old values 
than we can overlook the new. 

To find the balance between prudence 
and need in a dynamic economy is a 
challenge to be sure. 

But we can face and solve it best by 
striking out courageously for the new 
horizons while never losing sight of the 
old ones. 

Economy without purpose is meaning- 
less; and economy without regard for 
demonstrable national needs is a shock- 
ing and an empty misnomer. 
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PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THE WEEK AND FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to inquire about the program for 
the rest of the evening, for tomorrow, 
and for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
very happy to give the information to the 
gentleman. The next order of business 
today is the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. If that bill passes today, 
as I hope it will, the House will meet to- 
morrow, but there will be no legislative 
business. 

The program for next week is as 
follows: 

On Monday there are several bills out 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia: 

H. R. 192. Board of Education mem- 
bers may be removed for cause. 

H. R. 3400, full and fair disclosure of 
character of charitable, benevolent, 
patriotic, or other solicitations in the 
District of Columbia. 

H. R. 6508, provides for a uniform suc- 
cess of real and personal property in case 
of intestacy. 

H. R. 5893, taxes on vehicles used for 
driver training. 

H. R. 3486, Uniform Simultaneous 
Death Act. 

H. R. 4874, exempt certain property, 
Columbia Historical Society. 

H. R. 2018, sale of gun mountings and 
carriages. 

H. R. 4840, incorporate Metropolitan 
Police Relief Association. 

H. R. 6306, Fourteenth Street Potomac 
River Bridge. 

After that, the next bill in order would 
be H. R. 6500, District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill for 1958. 

After that, the next bill in order 
would be the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year 1958. That 
will continue until disposed of. 

Following that there will be H. R. 
4136, to extend the Export-Import Bank 
Act. 

For Thursday and the rest of the 
week: 

H. R. 2146, Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956. 

Following that, H. R. 5538, military 
public lands withdrawals. 

The Committee on Rules is meeting 
on Monday to consider several rules. If 
they report out any rules, some of those 
bills may be brought up next week, and 
I shall announce them just as soon as 
I possibly can to the membership of the 
House. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House resolve itself into the. 


Committee of the Whole House on the 
11 826 
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State of the Union for consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6500) making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the reve- 
nues of said District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate thereon be limited to not 
to exceed one-half hour, one-half of the 
time to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Witson] and the 
other half by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, to consider a bill as important 
as this in only half an hour is an ab- 
surdity. I object. 

Mr. RABAUT. How much time would 
the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I would 
suggest we have enough time to consider 
the bill. 

Mr. RABAUT. How much time does 
the gentleman wish? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. An hour 
on each side. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I modify 
my request and ask unanimous consent 
that general debate continue not to ex- 
ceed an hour. 
core SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

a 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. That will 
be 30 minutes on each side? 

Mr. SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. HARA of Minnesota. I object 
to that, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, then I 
again modify my request and ask unan- 
imous consent that general debate con- 
tinue for not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
evenly divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Indiana and me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6500, with 
Mr. Price in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I desire. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill 
making appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1958. In summary, the bill rec- 
ommends an appropriation of $192,530,- 
300 of which $35,449,000 is for capital 
outlay. The recommendations before 
you represent a reduction of $14,719,600 
in the budget estimates and, most im- 
portant, a reduction of $5,723,079 below 
the 1957 appropriations. 

For operating expenses the committee 
has approved $157,081,300, a reduction 
of $2,317,800 in the budget estimates, 
but an increase of $6,937,950 above the 
1957 funds. But I want to point out 
here that the increase is $41,400 less 
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than the amount presented to the com- 
mittee as mandatory items and these are 
items such as contribution to the civil 
service retirement fund, $1,838,000; in- 
creased workload, $1,839,000; increased 
Federal obligations such as St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital and contribution for op- 
erating of the courts, $1,411,300; and 
staffing of new construction for which 
we have been appropriating the past 
several years amounts to $1,062,000. 

For capital outlay purposes, the com- 
mittee recommends $35,449,000, a re- 
duction of $12,401,800 in the budget es- 
timates and $12,661,029 below 1957 ap- 
propriations. The Commissioners vol- 
unteered a reduction of $7,821,000 in the 
highway construction program which 
the committee accepted without any hes- 
itation. In addition, the committee de- 
leted a number of items that could be 
called deferrals as testimony presented 
to the committee indicated that funds 
for equipment would not be needed for at 
least another year due to delays in the 
construction of various projects; in 
other cases, the committee has allowed 
funds for plans and specifications for 
various projects but has denied the con- 
struction funds as they would not be 
needed until the last month or two of 
the fiscal year. A delay of only a month 
or two should not hamper the program 
in any way. The largest reduction in 
the capital outlay program was the de- 
letion of $904,000 for a new combination 
repair shop and fire station in the south- 
west redevelopment area. The commit- 
tee has deleted the item as progress of 
redevelopment of the area is proceeding 
so slowly that if we were to improve the 
item, it could be the first new building 
in the area. 

Another item of interest in the bill is 
the request of the public schools. The 
committee has provided for 75 additional 
elementary schoolteachers just to han- 
dle the increased population in the 
schools. In addition, the committee has 
allowed 68 elementary schoolteachers to 
enable the school system to take a 
further step toward reducing the pupil- 
teacher ratio to its goal of 30 to 1. 

Another item that seems to have the 
attention of the local press is our re- 
duction of $101,000 in the estimates for 
the police department. The commit- 
tee wishes to express its commenda- 
tion of the work of the department but 
points out that the Congress author- 
ized last year a force of 2,500 men. The 
department has been doing some very 
intensive reeruiting since then but has 
been only able to increase the force by 
a net figure of 35 men. The committee 
wishes to emphasize that it will provide 
funds for the force as it approaches its 
authorized strength. In fact, it has pro- 
vided funds for approximately 2,400 
man-years of employment which is 139 
man-years over and above the present 
strength of the force. ‘These extra 
funds are used for the pay of officers who 
are voluntarily assigned to work on their 
days off. This procedure has enabled 
the department to decrease the crime 
rate here in the District while the crime 
rate has been increasing in the rest of 
the United States. 
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For the Department of Public Health, 
the committee has, in effect, approved 
the budget program. Our attention was 
directed to the needs of the local hos- 
pitals participating in the program of 
medical care for the indigent popula- 
tion of the District. To help alleviate 
the financial loss to the participating 
hospitals, the committee applied $400,000 
of its original reduction of the estimates 
to this item and has increased the in- 
patient care and outpatient clinic visit 
limitation from $14 to $16 and $2.40 to 
$3, respectively. 

As you no doubt know the committee 
had an investigation made of the De- 
partment of Public Health. The report 
was so shocking that we decided to have 
it incorporated in the printed hearings 
on the bill. One of the items revealed 
in the report was the fact that a pro- 
posed extension of Massachusetts Ave- 
nue would run through the hospital 
grounds, This proposed extension was 
authorized in the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill for 1918 and has ham- 
pered the construction program at the 
hospital since that time. It seems to be 
good commonsense to repeal this pro- 
hibition and I intend to offer an amend- 
ment later to accomplish this purpose. 

One other item of appropriation that 
may be of interest is the Federal pay- 
ment. The budget estimate for this item 
was $23 million. The committee has re- 
duced this estimate $3 million, making 
the Federal payment to the District $20 
million. This is the same amount as 
was appropriated last year as the com- 
mittee could not find any justification 
for recommending an appropriation of 
Federal funds to create a surplus in the 
District treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Fifty Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6500), the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, 1958, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to make an announcement. The 
District of Columbia Appropriation bill 
will come up for consideration on tomor- 
row. There is an agreement between 
the leadership on both sides that if there 
should be any rollcalls demanded in 
connection with this bill the rollcalls 
will be postponed until Monday. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 
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Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I regret 
very much this has happened. I have 
not in 17 years that I have been a Mem- 
ber of this body asked the indulgence of 
the House because of any appointments 
I may have had. But I have a 4 o’clock 
appointment tomorrow to speak before 
the Indiana Chamber of Commerce at its 
State Convention being held at French 
Lick Springs. One of my constituents, 
Glenn Thompson, is president of that 
organization and he asked me to come 
back to make this speech. If the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill is 
taken up tomorrow, being the ranking 
member and being chairman of the sub- 
committee in the past, I have to be here. 
I have already sent out my press releases. 
I hate to ask that consideration of this 
bill go over, and, as I said, in my 17 
years as a Member of this body I have 
never asked a favor of this House for 
personal considerations. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts appreciates the po- 
sition the gentleman from Indiana is in. 
It was hoped by the leadership that we 
could dispose of the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill tonight, recognizing 
the situation that exists. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be very 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. I hardly believe that we 
should take up the Commerce Depart- 
ment bill before Tuesday. It seems to 
me that it ought to lay over a couple of 
days. It would seem to me that we could 
take care of this bill on Monday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts, as majority leader, 
has to give recognition, and properly so, 
to the situation that confronts Members 
and to so program legislation in a man- 
ner that takes into consideration, as far 
as possible, the problems of the Mem- 
bers. I told the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Preston] that the Department of 
Commerce bill would be the next order 
of business after disposition of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill. 
The gentleman very properly has gone 
back to his office assuming that this bill 
would be disposed of today or would 
come up tomorrow and that considera- 
tion of it would be completed and if any 
rolicalls were necessary they would go 
over until Monday. In the absence of 
having talked with him, I would feel as 
though I were bound through a gentle- 
man’s word to him, but, fortunately, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations is on the floor. I have con- 
ferred with him and it is agreeable to 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], after consultation 
with him, to have the bill go over until 
Monday. So, I have something to hang 
my hat onto, and, accordingly, it is per- 
fectly agreeable to me that that bill be 
the first order of business on Monday 
after the disposition of the legislative 
matters coming out of the District Com- 
mittee. I hope everybody is happy now. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I thank the 
gentleman very kindly for his considera- 
tion. 
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PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the votes taken on amendments to 
H. R. 6287 I was unavoidably absent 
from the House Chamber during the 
votes on the first three. Had I been 
present I would have voted “nay” on the 
first amendment by Mr. Bunce, of Idaho; 
I would have voted “nay” on the second 
also by Mr. Bunce of Idaho; on the third 
by Mr. Bunce of Idaho I would have 
voted “nay” also. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to 
my desk daily comes a steady stream of 
letters from aged and needy citizens— 
not only from my own district, but from 
all over the country telling of the indig- 
nities and oftentimes abuse these people 
suffer under our public assistance pro- 
gram as it is administered on the State 
and county level. I have yet to speak at 
or attend a meeting where these people 
might be present without hearing the 
same plea—a plea that Congress should 
interest itself not only in the financial 
plight of our needy citizens—and we all 
know that this is very great indeed—but 
also in the humane administration of 
our public assistance program. 

After hearing this plea so often re- 
peated, I took it upon myself to do some 
research into this matter and, I am sorry 
to say, I found a broad base for the mul- 
tiplying complaints. 

In discussing it with many of my col- 
leagues, I am informed that they face 
the same daily stream of pitiful letters; 
that they too find repugnant the man- 
ner in which our public-assistance laws 
are administered in many of our States 
today. ' 

Upon examining the welfare laws of 
the 48 States, I have found that in no two 
States are the qualifications for the re- 
ceipt of aid alike. I have found that 
a very harsh and drastic means test is 
imposed in many States which literally 
strips an applicant or recipient of every 
last vestige of human dignity. In some 
States the means test is more liberal. 
But in no State is it really humane. 

I have, therefore, come to the conclu- 
sion that the only way our public-assist- 
ance program will ever be humanized is 
if we, in Congress, take it upon ourselves 
to safeguard our elderly and needy citi- 
zens from undue harassment and intimi- 
dation. 

For this reason, I have introduced a 
bill, H. R. 6611, in which over 40 of my 
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colleagues have already joined me in 
sponsoring, to be known as the Humani- 
tarian and Old-Age Rights Act. 

While I do not claim that this is the 
final answer to a problem which has 
grown steadily worse since enactment of 
the public-assistance section of the So- 
cial Security Act, I do feel that it is a 
worthy step in the right direction. Its 
primary purpose is to require the laws 
of the 48 States to be more uniform by 
having Congress establish a single mini- 
mum standard of qualifications for the 
applicants and recipients below which no 
State shall go. 

Today I want to invite—in fact, I 
urge—all of my colleagues to join me in 
sponsoring the Humanitarian and Old- 
Age Rights Act. 

At this point I include a joint press 
release issued by Senator HUBERT H. 
HumrpHREY and myself detailing provi- 
sions of this bill: 


Senator Huserr H. Humpnrey, Democrat, 
Minnesota, and Representative JAMES ROOSE- 
veLT, Democrat, California, today were joined 
by the following Democratic Congressmen in 
sponsoring a Humanitarian and Old-Age 
Rights Act, which today was introduced by 
them in both the House and the Senate: 
B. F. Sisk, California; FLOYD BREEDING, Kan- 
sas; ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, New York; Ep- 
WARD BoLAND, Massachusetts; ELMER HOLLAND, 
Pennsylvania; BARRATT O’ Hara, Illinois; JOHN 
J. McFaLrL, California; JomN D. DINGELL, 
Michigan; Cart D. PERKINS, Kentucky; 
Grorce M. RHODES, Pennsylvania; GEORGE 
McGovern, South Dakota; THADDEUS MACH- 
nowicz, Michigan; Eart CHuporr, Pennsyl- 
vania; Tuomas L. ASHLEY, Ohio; VICTOR AN- 
Fuso, New York; Ray J. MADDEN, Indiana; 
Leonor K. SULLIVAN, Missouri; Lee METCALF, 
Montana; ROBERT J. CORBETT, Pennsylvania; 
KENNETH J. Gray, Illinois; Henry S. REUSS, 
Wisconsin; LESTER R. JonNson, Wisconsin; 
CHARLES A. 


Evucens J. McCartuy, Min- 
Pennsylvania; 
HERBERT ZELENKO, New York; MARTHA 
W. Grrrrirus, Michigan; THOMAS J. LANE, 
Massachusetts; Cora Kwnvurson, Minne- 
sota; PETER W. RODINO, New Jersey; JAMEs B. 
Bow ter, Illinois; Lupwic TELLER, New York; 
THOMAS S. GORDON, Illinois; ABRAHAM J. MUL- 
TER, New York; Roy W. Wier, Minnesota; 
WILLIAM A. BARRETT, Pennsylvania; LeRoy H. 
ANDERSON, Montana; CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Oregon; CHARLES A. BOYLE, Illinois; Epona F. 
KELLY, New York; JOHN F. SHELLEY, Califor- 
nia; and FRANK THOMPSON, JR., New Jersey. 

The California Congressman said, “There 
may be other practices which need Federal 
legislative action, It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the Ways and Means Committee, 
to which this bill will be referred, will hold 
hearings promptly, and that at these hear- 
ings other remedial legislation will be con- 
sidered, as well as the constructive sugges- 
tions of other Members of Congress in this 
field.” 

Since enactment of the public-assistance 
section of the Social Security Act, Congress 
has been consistently concerned with the low 
benefits given our needy aged, blind, phys- 
ically handicapped, and dependent children 
and has, on several occasions, passed legisla- 
tion to increase Federal contributions to the 
States for this program. 

However, while considering the financial 
needs of recipients under the program and 
making some small progress towards solu- 
tion of this grave problem, Congress has 
given little or no consideration to assuring 
that our needy citizens will be treated hu- 
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manely under administration of the Public 
Assistance Act. Herein lies the major cause 
of agitation and irritation among our elderly 
and needy citizens across the country as at- 
tested by the stream of letters reaching 
Capitol Hill. 

If Congress is to be truly concerned with 
the plight of our public assistance recipients, 
then it must not only endeayor to provide 
financial assistance, but it must seek to safe- 
guard them from undue harassment and in- 
timidation in the receipt of such aid and re- 
store to them their right to human dignity. 

The Humanitarian and Old-Age Rights Act 
is a step in the right direction. It would re- 
quire the laws of the 48 States to be more 
uniform by having Congress establish a single 
standard of qualifications for the applicants 
and recipients, below which no State shall 


go. 

For the first time, a legislative Intent would 
be established by Congress “that public as- 
sistance shall be administered promptly and 
humanely, with due regard for the preserva- 
tion of family life, and without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, sex, religion or polit- 
ical affiliation; and the assistance laws be 
liberally construed.” 

Additional features include: 

1. That the age requirement for old-age 
assistance recipients shall be the same as that 
established for old-age beneficiaries under 
title II of the Social Security Act. 

2. The aged and handicapped on public 
assistance would be allowed to earn up to $50 
per month; the parents of needy children up 
to $30 per month, and the needy children, 
themselves, up to $30 per month to supple- 
ment their assistance checks. (The blind 
are already permitted to earn $50 without 
penalty of reduction in ald.) 

3. Recipients may own a home of an as- 
sessed value, less all encumberances, up to 
$5,000 free from the imposition of a lien. 

4. Household furnishings, etc., and an in- 
surance policy or burial arrangement up to 
$500 in value is exempt. A floor of $1,200 
is established under the amount of personal 
property which a singie recipient is allowed 
to have. 

§. Elimination of the practice of enforcing 
collections from the relatives of recipients. 

6. The program is to be administered by 
each State so as to ensure uniform treatment 
of the needy in all its political subdivisions. 

7. Prohibits publishing the names of re- 
cipients. 

8. Reduces the State-imposed residence re- 
quirement now allowed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment from 5 years to 1 year and provides 
that should an otherwise qualified person 
not meet State residence requirements, the 
Federal Government will pay its share direct 
to the person until they have met the resi- 
dence requirement. 

9. No person receiving such public aid shall 
be deemed a pauper and no warrant drawn 
in payment shall contain any reference to 
indigency or pauperism. 

10. The value of any United States surplus 
food made available will not be deducted 
from the recipients’ aid. 


RELIEF PROGRAM FOR THE POLISH 
PEOPLE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in my remarks a most impressive 
telegram, which was recently forwarded 
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to President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles by President Emeritus 
K. Stefan Pomierski, President Cornelius 
H. Tuszynski and Joseph P. Plonski, 
counsel and general secretary of the 
American Order of General Pulaski, Inc. 
I also desire to address the House 
briefly, 

This communication is timely in that 
the Government is now considering ar- 
rangements which may make it possible 
for surplus agricultural products to be 
sent to the afflicted Polish people. How- 
ever, it should be noted that medicine, 
medical supplies and various raw ma- 
terials, equipment and machinery are 
also required if the indomitable Poles are 
to rebuild their economy and make it 
self-sufficient. 

I recognize that there is opposition to 
sending food and other supplies to 
Poland from those who feel that it may 
strengthen the Red satellite system. The 
plan proposed, however, contemplates 
controlled distribution by our own coun- 
trymen or members of free world organ- 
izations.. The net result would be to 
alleviate hunger, heal the sick and 
afflicted, and strengthen the morale of 
the suffering Polish people. 

There is always risk in programs of 
this kind, many of which we have car- 
ried out before, that some of the food 
and commodities may be diverted to 
selfish or ideological purposes. That 
there has been waste and extravagance 
in these programs in the past is unde- 
niable. But that does not cancel or min- 
imize the laudable nature of the high 
humanitarian objectives of such a relief 
program. 

I believe that President Pomierski's 
telegram admirably presents a workable 
plan and I must commend him and his 
associates for their continued zeal and 
vigorous efforts to help the Polish na- 
tion, whose need for real help is so 
desperate. 

I have been assured that the President 
and the State Department are carefully 
considering these matters, and I am 
hopeful that an early start may be made 
upon a suitable relief program for the 
Polish people. 

Would anyone doubt, for example, that 
our great Red Cross, with its farflung 
international ramifications and the able 
leadership of General Gruenther, a great 
soldier thoroughly conversant with the 
problems of relief and related political 
questions, could administer, if it would 
but undertake this task with ample Gov- 
ernment support and assistance, to the 
basic humanitarian needs of the Polish 
people? If necessary supplies were to be 
shipped by sea rather than rail, the 
chances of maximum, uninterrupted de- 
livery would be vastly increased. 

Mr. Speaker, let us never turn our 
backs on the Polish people, who have 
throughout the centuries, as well as in 
our most recent bitter struggle, bled and 
died for democracy and freedom. This 
Congress must harken to the call of hu- 
manity. It must help oppressed Poland 
to find its way back from the darkness 
to the light. 

The aims of the present negotiations 
of the Polish Government with our State 
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Department do not include outright 
grants but rather call for loans. They 
do not embrace so-called foreign relief- 
type assistance. They contemplate re- 
payment preferably in dollars, or as an 
alternative in Polish zlotys, if acceptable 
credit terms can be arranged. 

The Poles allegedly are seeking prin- 
cipally wheat in substantial quantities 
to promote decollectivization of their 
agriculture, end forced deliveries and re- 
store a free market; cotton in large 
enough quantities to rid them of depend- 
ence on the Soviet Union and revive their 
depressed textile industries, and loans to 
purchase coal-mining and other ma- 
chinery. The amounts mentioned are 
$200 million in agricultural surpluses 
and $100 million in other loans to pur- 
chase machinery. The major portion of 
these loans is apparently sought for 1957 
to avert further economic disintegra- 
tion and check possible Russian retali- 
ation for programs presumably being 
undertaken contrary to Red inter- 
satellite policy. 

If these loans and others sought in 
England and France should not materi- 
alize, it is entirely possible that the new 
Polish regime will have to turn again to 
Russia for help in resuscitating her pros- 
trate economy. 

These plans as reported to date leave 
some vital areas of the question open and 
unexplained. Will it be possible, for ex- 
ample, for the new Polish Government 
to get Russian approval to carry out the 
loans and related programs? Is there 
danger, as some believe, that the wheat, 
cotton, machinery, and medical supplies 
and the like would be confiscated by the 
Reds and diverted to selfish purposes and 
uses not contemplated by the proposed 
agreements? Is there good faith and 
_Sincerity in these negotiations, or do they 
comprise merely another Communist 
ruse or springboard for Red propaganda? 
These are real questions. They in- 
volve real risks. They must be weighed 
and tested in the light of existing con- 
ditions behind the Iron Curtain. It is 
perhaps too much to hope that the 
Kremlin would stand by inactively and 
watch this venture into political and 
economic autonomy by one satellite that 
could easily spread to the others. But 
these are considerations that should be 
faced with full recognition of the moral 
and humanitarian, as well as the politi- 
cal, values implicit in the tragic Polish 
situation. A program is justified that 
will speed the day of liberation. It is 
doubly so, yes, infinitely more justified, 
if at the same time it gives succor and 
sustenance to millions of starving and 
suffering free-minded men and women 
who have proved to the world that they 
are on our side in the great battle to pre- 
serve the God-given liberties of mankind. 

Marcu 16, 1957. 
President Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Jonn Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C.: 

May we suggest a loan in the form of food, 
raw material, and machinery for the textile 
and building industries to the Poles, our 
gallant but almost forgotten allies whose 
friendship for the United States dates back 
to the birth of our Nation. This aid should 
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be distributed under strict control and super- 
vision of an American governmental agency 
similar to the post-World War I Hoover 
Commission, partially manned by Americans 
of Polish origin to facilitate language bar- 
riers and to acquaint the Polish populace 
with our own American ways of life and our 
free American institutions. At heart the 
Poles abhor the evil and godless forces of 
the Red Kremlin. 

In weighing a decision in this vital mat- 
ter, let us be mindful of Poland's tragic 
tragedy partly brought about by our own 
neglect and lack of understanding and fore- 
sight at Yalta 12 years ago when we allowed 
Stalin to have his diabolical way, and when 
the Polish people were, without their con- 
sent, turned over to communism which 
meant death, famine, rape, and slavery to 
a freedom-loving nation. May we respect- 
fully add that according to newspaper re- 
ports Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski, Primate of 
Poland, is expected to be in Rome at Easter. 
This humble servant of God, a martyr of 
communism would be in a position to en- 
lighten us as to the practicability and ne- 
cessity of aid to the Polish people. 

Respectfully, 
AMERICAN ORDER OF GENERAL POLASKI, 
K. STEFAN POMIERSKI, 
President Emeritus. 
CORNELIUS H. TUSZYNSKI, 
President. 
JOSEPH P. PLONSKI, 
Counsel and General Secretary. 


DEPRESSED AREAS IN THE STATE 
OF MAINE 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, this country 
today is enjoying a period of unequaled 
prosperity. Jobs are more plentiful and 
wages higher than ever before. It is a 
tribute to the Eisenhower administration 
that this condition has been achieved in 
peacetime. 

But we still have some localized sore 
spots in our economy. One of these de- 
pressed areas exists in my own State of 
Maine. I have been deeply disturbed the 
past few weeks by shutdowns and layoffs 
in the textile industry, which is the prin- 
cipal employer of industrial labor in New 
England. 

It was announced this week that mills 
will be shut down within the next 2 
months in Saco and Lewiston. The Saco 
mill alone normally employs 1,400 work- 
ers, with a payroll of $4 million, and has 
been in operation since 1831, The Lewis- 
ton mill employs another 800. The clo- 
sure of the Goodall mill in Sanford in 
1954 is still unhappily far too fresh in the 
memory of many of our citizens. 

This is a serious matter. Not only are 
many people being thrown out of work, 
but the entire community suffers from 
such layoffs. Trade and service business 
is hurt because of the loss of payroll. 
Secondary unemployment often occurs, 
Furthermore, labor-management rela- 
tions often are impaired in other indus- 
tries in an area of substantial labor sur- 
plus. The entire wage structure of the 
community can be affected. 

It is my hope that management will 
reconsider its plans to shut down the two 


April 4 
mills in Maine. Every possible effort 
should be made to keep these plants open 
and prevent this severe blow to the econ- 
omy of our State. 

In addition, I urge the Congress seri- 
ously to consider some type of legislation 
to alleviate the adverse conditions in de- 
pressed areas such as in Maine. 

President Eisenhower recognized the 
need for congressional action in his let- 
ter to the Congress accompanying his 
Economic Report. He requested a pro- 
gram of Federal assistance for develop- 
ing the economic base of local areas ex- 
periencing persistent unemployment. 

I have introduced a bill which would 
do a great deal to help. It would author- 
ize the Small Business Administration to 
make direct loans to any business con- 
cern located in an area of substantial 
labor surplus. 

The SBA could make these loans 
either directly from its own appropriated 
funds, or in cooperation with private 
lending institutions. The interest rate 
on the SBA’s share of these loans could 
not exceed 3 percent. 

The advantages of my bill are obvious. 
First, it would help lagging industries in 
depressed areas to get back on their feet. 
Second, it would assist in the establish- 
ment of new industries in place of those 
which could no longer operate because 
of factors peculiar only to a certain type 
of manufacturing. Third, it would 
place money at their disposal at an in- 
terest rate low enough not to be an 
undue burden. Fourth, it would not in- 
volve a handout of Federal funds. 

This last consideration is especially 
significant in view of our desire to keep 
Federal expenditures as low as possible. 
The money involved in this program 
would all be repaid under the terms of 
the loans. 

I have been told that the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has no im- 
mediate plans to consider depressed 
areas legislation. I hope it will con- 
sider the urgent need for immediate 
action and proceed accordingly. 


PERSECUTION OF JEWS IN EGYPT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, another de- 
moralizing weakness of United States 
foreign policy in the Middle East is re- 
vealed by its silence on the issue of 
Colonel Nasser’s persecution of the Jews 
in Egypt. 

Once again, Egypt’s “beggar on horse- 
back” is defying the United Nations; 
this time by violating the U. N.’s Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Since last November thousands of 
Jews in Egypt have been expelled. The 
property anc funds of others have been 
seized. Nasser is waging war against 
the remaining Jews by making it impos- 
sible for them to earn a living. 

There has been a Jewish community in 
Egypt for over 2,000 years. They have 
served in the Government, and as true 
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patriots were active in the movement to 
win independence for their country. 

On November 1, 1956, Nasser cracked 
down on them through arrests and im- 
prisonment, expulsion from the country, 
economic strangulation, denial, and 
revocation of citizenship. 

Hundreds were rounded up and jam- 
med into cells without light or air. Sani- 
tary facilities were limited. Some pris- 
oners were given the ancient “bastinado” 
punishment. Others were beaten. 

Mass expulsion began in mid-Novem- 
ber. As foreign correspondent William 
Richardson reported in the New York 
Post of January 8, 1957: 

For the last hundred yards they were 
marched through the streets while Arabs 
shouted at them. At the station they were 
left handcuffed and under guard for more 
than an hour. A mob gathered, began 
cursing and spitting, and then threw stones. 
The guards laughed and their officers taunted 
the Jews: Tou're going to die.” 


These were innocent people, who had 
committed no crime against the Egyp- 
tian Government. Many of them were 
Egyptian citizens. They were just the 
helpless victims of Nasser’s monomania. 

The New York Times took notice of 
this in an editorial dated November 29, 
1956: 

Despite an Egyptian denial, there is 
enough evidence now that Jews are being 
deported from Egypt * * because they 
are Jews * * * to require United Nations 
intervention. The methods used are so 
similar to what Hitler did before the war as 
to be frightening. 


In the United States Government’s ap- 
peasement of Nasser, these inhumanities 
were ignored. No voice spoke up to de- 
nounce Nasser, and no steps were taken 
to indict him for his crime of genocide 
„among others. 

The United States did not even accord 
the same generous treatment to Jews 
driven out of Egypt, as it did to the ref- 
ugees from Communist Hungary. I ask 
you: “Is there any meaning, or consist- 
ency, to our foreign policy? Is our 
Government afraid of Nasser? Even to 
the extent of denying sanctuary here, 
for some of those he has persecuted?” 

American public opinion, as expressed 
by its representatives in Congress, should 
have something to say about this. 

I propose therefore, that the United 
States delegation to the United Nations 
should initiate an investigation into 
Nasser’s persecution of the Jews in 
Egypt, and his violation of the U. Ns 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

We are watching and listening for the 
United States Government to take the 
lead in curbing the outlaw of the Middle 
East. 


TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MISNAMED LIBERATION OF HUN- 
GARY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BENTLEY] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. f 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, April 4 
marks the 12th anniversary of the so- 
called and misnamed liberation of Hun- 
gary from Nazi domination by Soviet 
Russian forces during the closing days of 
World War II. This anniversary has 
been adopted by the present Hungarian 
puppet government of Janos Kadar as 
the new “national anniversary” of Com- 
munist Hungary today. It is celebrated 
in Hungary as another example of the 
subservience of the Kadar regime toward 
its masters in the Kremlin. 

I understand that today at 5 p. m. 
there is being held a protest meeting at 
Carnegie Endowment Hall in New York 
City, a protest against the brutal repres- 
sive methods of the Soviets and their 
Hungarian stooges since the crushing of 
the uprising last fall. It is my further 
understanding that this meeting is being 
organized and sponsored by an organiza- 
tion known as the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters, Inc., consisting of those fore- 
most in last fall’s revolution who have 
subsequently been fortunate enough to 
come to this country. At this point, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp a memo- 
randum regarding Soviet and Hungarian 
Communist actions in that country since 
the defeat of the freedom fighters last 
November. 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE PROTEST MEET- 
ING ON APRIL 4, THURSDAY, 5 P, M., AT CAR- 
NEGIE ENDOWMENT HALL, NEW YORK 


(April 4 is the Soviet Liberation Day in Hun- 
gary, marking the day of Soviet occupation 
of the country in 1945) 


March 19, 1957, a government order was 
issued by Bela Biszku, minister of interior 
in the puppet Kadar regime. (Biszku, a 
Ukrainian by birth, lived in the Soviet Union 
and is also a Soviet citizen.) The order 
reads that: “* * * Individuals economic or 
political risks to the security of the state, 
can be placed under police surveillance or be 
removed from their place of residence. These 
individuals are responsible for finding them- 
selves a new place of residence within a pe- 
riod of 2 weeks * * *.” In 1951 approxi- 
mately 80,000 people were deported from 
Budapest and other larger industrial towns 
on the basis of a similar ordinance. The 
orders were served in the evening and the 
deportations started early next morning to 
forced labor camps in order to provide the 
government with cheap labor. 

The puppet Kadar government is filling 
the vacant mines and those building projects 
of Soviet strategic importance with slave 
laborers. Slave labor camps are reerected 
and deported laborers are again working in 
the uranium mines of Pecs, in the quarries 
at Recsk, and at strategic airfields. The mass 
arrests began prior to March 15; more and 
more people are continuously arrested. 

It is known that the Soviets crudely vio- 
lated the articles of the Geneva Convention 
during the Hungarian fight for independ- 
ence, despite the fact that those articles 
were ratified in 1954 by both governments. 
Testimonies of witnesses made under oath 
before the Special U. N. Committee have es- 
tablished beyond doubt that: 

1. The Soviets did not spare the civil popu- 
lation, children, women, or hospitals. The 
neutral Indian Embassy approximated that 


25,000 Hungarians were killed during the 


fighting. Their investigation and estimate 
covers only Budapest. The total loss in lives 
in the country is more than twice that num- 
ber, The overwhelming majority of the 
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Killed came from the ranks of the civil 
population. 

2. The Soviets arrested hostages and exe- 
cuted them. 

3. The Soviets proclaimed amnesty for sur- 
rendered freedom-fighters, yet after their 
arrest they were executed. Escaped wit- 
nesses from the deportations of November 
1956, reported that approximately thirty to 
forty thousand men and women were de- 
ported to the Soviet Union between the ages 
of 16 and 30. A part of these deported youth 
was released as a result of worldwide in- 
dignation and the action of the U. N. The 
rest of them are still kept in Soviet prisons. 
Including Hungarian prisoners of World War 
II, there are many thousand deportees today 
in the Soviet Union. 

After the end of the recent fighting a 
terror-action was launched against those who 
participated in the revolution. The head- 
quarters of this terror Campaign is in the 
jailhouse in the Fo-utca of Budapest where, 
with the exception of the signatory Hun- 
garian Col. Laszlo Matyas of the AVH, the 
investigators, and the guards are all Rus- 
sians. 

The phases of the terror campaign: 

1. Against the youth: Those who did not 
escape to the West were deported or placed 
under police surveillance. 

2. Against the workers: The workers’ 
councils, last citadels of resistance, were 
dissolved, their leaders arrested and jailed. 
Recently a mass arrest began including all 
members of these councils. 

3. Against the intellectuals: The associa- 
tions of writers and journalists were dis- 
solved. Fourteen writers were jailed and 
tried of whom two received death sentences. 
These sentences can any time be executed. 
Six writers and a number of journalists 
escaped to the West before their arrests. 
Twelve of the fourteen writers were Commu- 
nists and they fought with Imre Nagy for the 
democratization of the country. All func- 
tions of the writers have been eliminated. 

4. Against the peasants: Since the end 
of February 1957 police commandos of se- 
lected sadists are screening the country to 
arrest, torture, and execute the leaders of 
the peasants in the revolution. 

5. Against the church: Nine ministers of 
the Reformed Church were arrested, and 
their leaders in the revolution, elected by 
democratic means, were replaced. Religious 
instructions in schools were suspended and 
the churches were told that no priest or 
minister can be selected without the ap- 
proval of the state. There were repeated 
sharp attacks on Cardinal Mindszenty and 
it was made public that his sentence for 
life is still in effect. 

Recently five Protestant ministers were re- 
leased as a result of the energetic protest 
of the World Council of Churches. 

Martial law was declared and extended for 
work stoppage, instigation, agitation, en- 
dangering of communication, public-work 
projects, sabotage—with other words for 
everything the terror campaigns needed. 
The right for defense is not secured. Ac- 
cording to the official report 208 persons 
were sentenced at emergency trials. Since 
December 11 there were 31 death sentences 
reported by the regime. This is the num- 
ber of stage trials only, the true number 
can only be estimated. (In the Rajk proc- 
ess of 1949 there were 14 death sentences 
announced, yet 597 were executed.) 

In the Yalta Pact and the peace treaty the 
Soviet Union and the signatory powers guar- 
anteed to safeguard the civil rights in Hun- 
gary. The big powers have obliged Hungary 
to guarantee the same. The leaders of the 
revolution and Hungarian fight for inde- 
pendence are turning to responsible Ameri- 
cans and their organizations to help enforce 
the civil rights of the people of Hungary 
guaranteed by the big powers: that people 
may again believe in the value of signed con- 
tracts and that the inhuman and unbearable 
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* 
sufferings of the Hungarian people may come 
to an end. 

Kadar recently in Moscow made promises 
for even harder measures. We believe that 
the conscience and the moral of the free 
world will not watch idly the sufferings of 
a nation, 


The problem of Hungary is still a very 
heavy burden upon the conscience of the 
free Western World. Many proposals 
and plans have been offered as to what 
should have been done at the time of 
the uprising or what should be done in 
the event of a similar occurrence in the 
future, either in Hungary or another sat- 
ellite government. In this connection, 
I would like to introduce into the Recorp 
at this point the text of a memorandum 
entitled “Does Hungary Increase the 
Danger of War?” prepared by Mr. 
Christopher Emmet, chairman of the 
American Friends of the Captive Nations, 
which presents some very interesting 
thoughts on the entire question of our 
future policy toward the captive peoples. 


Does HUNGARY INCREASE THE DANGER OF WAR? 


(By Christopher Emmet, chairman, American 
Friends of the Captive Nations) 


Although the U. N. condemned the inter- 
vention of Soviet troops in Hungary, de- 
manded their withdrawal, called for the end 
of deportations, and demanded the right of 
U. N. observers to enter Hungary 8 weeks ago, 
and although all these recommendations 
have been totally ignored and contemptu- 
ously defied by the Soviet Union and its 
Hungarian puppets, no sanction of any sort 
has been adopted against either Government 
by the U. N. itself, or by any member nation, 
Today the United States has not even pro- 
posed the imposition of a single economic or 
diplomatic sanction, such as withdrawing 
recognition from the Hungarian U. N. dele- 
gates.. Contrast this with United States and 
U, N. action on Suez. 

Why has our Government's policy been so 
cautious in the Hungarian crisis? Obvi- 
ously, it is not because President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dull& do not feel as other 
Americans do about the heroism of the Hun- 
garians or the horror of the Soviet massacres. 
They are both humane men and their de- 
nunciations of Soviet crimes have been elo- 
quent and sincere. 
planation of their extreme caution is their 
supposed fear (well warranted or otherwise) 
of an H-bomb war if they take more ener- 
getic action to oppose Soviet aggression in 
Hungary, even by measures short of war. 
The President is more familiar with the awful 
potentialities of the new weapons than we 
are, and he has the terrible responsibility of 
not risking a nuclear holocaust. We should 
Tespect the motives for his prudence, even 
while remembering that overcaution in some 
situations is just as dangerous as recklessness 
in others. 

On Sunday, December 16, Jack Raymond, 
of the New York Times Washington bureau, 
sent a dispatch under the headlines “United 


States Fears Soviet Might Try a War To Es- 


cape Issues—Satellite Ferment Is Believed 
To Add to Danger.” He went on to describe 
East Germany as a particularly sensitive 
area. Two days earlier Max Lerner said in 
his New York Post column: 

“As the Hungarian revolt spreads * * * 
its shadow is beginning to cast a fear in the 
hearts of men who have every reason to re- 
joice in a revolt against the Kremlin. 
I suspect the same fear was behind Nehru's 
earlier wariness about speaking out against 
the Russians * * * and you can read it in 
the silence of Eisenhower. The common 
element here is the great fear—the fear that 
the panic of the Russians over the mounting 
pressures of internal revolt and discontent 


The most prevalent ex- 
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within their satellites may make them trig- 
ger happy and set off a nuclear war. 
This is where the H-bomb arms race bas 
brought the world—to the point where 
nuclear weapons have become a form of 
blackmail to suppress revolutions against 
tyranny.” 

Two entirely different kinds of alleged war 
danger are suggested in the above quota- 
tions. One can be described as the acci- 
dent theory. According to this, an East 
German revolt might lead to the influx of 
thousands of volunteers from west Berlin 
and West Germany, which would lead to a 
counterattack by the Soviets on Berlin, 
which would lead 0 war with the NATO 
powers. 

The other might be described as the 
wounded tiger theory. It is based on the 
fact that tyrannical governments, when 
faced with growing discontent at home, have 
sometimes tried to divert that discontent 
into nationalistic patterns by launching a 
foreign war. 

Turning first to the validity of the acci- 
dent theory, it is reassuring to recall that 
during the course of the cold war there have 
frequently been situations which could have 
led much more easily to full-scale war than 
the intervention of West German volunteers 
in an East German revolt. The fact that 
bloody incidents do not provoke modern 
war has been illustrated by the shooting 
down of a dozen American and British 
planes and the murder of their crews on 
peaceful missions, not to speak of the inter- 
vention of Soviet pilots and personnel in 
Korea, or even the intervention of whole 
great Chinese armies without a single bomb 
being dropped on Chinese or Russian soil, 
If incidents or excuses would provoke the 
Soviets to war, United States intervention 
to save Greece, Turkey, Berlin and Iran, as 
well as Korea, provided innumerable oppor- 
tunities. If the Soviets go to war it will not 
be by accident but by design. 

Moreover, in East Germany the volunteers 
would be nothing more than armed civilians. 
The West German Government would not 
only fail to encourage and organize such 
intervention but will do its utmost to pre- 
vent it as a matter of self-preservation, It 
has already forbidden it and has appealed 
to the other NATO powers to join in pre- 
venting it—and the same thing is true of 
the Berlin governmnet. The reason is ob- 
vious. There is no German Army and the 
best divisions of the French and British 
Armies are in north Africa and the Medi- 
terranean, not in Germany. 

For all these reasons the intervention of 
German volunteers in an East German re- 
volt could only trigger a war if the Kremlin 
chose to use them as an excuse for a war on 
the West. But that would be a deliberate 
act, not an act of panic on Russia’s part 
such as the proponents of the accident 
theory warn against. 

Turning now to the other theory that the 
Russians would deliberately take advantage 
of this excuse to launch a war, the spread- 
ing of the Hungarian revolt to East Germany 
would be the least auspicious moment con- 
celvable for the Soviets to deliberately launch 
a war with the West. War now would give 
new opportunities to the present seething 
discontent behind the Iron Curtain. The 
Communist Party knows better than anyone 
else that all Russian revolutions have come 
in time of war, because it helped to or- 
ganize those revolts in 1905 and 1917. As 
far as nuclear war goes, the Soviets have even 
less interest in launching that kind of war 
than we have, because our greatest strength 
lies in nuclear weapons. Of course, if and 
when the Kremlin leaders have the nuclear 
strength and delivery power to knock out our 
whole retaliatory potential in one super 
Pearl Harbor, then it will be different, but 
the experts tell us that is not now the case. 


If the Soviets go to war in the near future, 
it will be in the hope of using the great 
superiority of their ground forces to invade 
Europe or Asia, gambling on the fact that 
we will not retaliate with heavy nuclear 
weapons because of the defenselessness of 
our own cities. The Soviets might conceiv- 
ably even risk the probability of United 
States nuclear attacks on Russia if they 
felt certain of quickly conquering Western 
Europe with their ground forces. For they 
may believe that even if we could devastate 
the cities and military centers of Russia 
with nuclear weapons, we would not use our 
superbombs on the great strategic industrial 
centers of Western Europe, with their teem- 
ing, friendly populations. Hence the Rus- 
sians might hope to capture Western Europe 
more or less intact, even if much of Russia 
itself were devastated in the process. 

If the Kremlin leaders took such an awful 
risk it would only make sense, even from 
their own criminal point of view, if they 
felt that the only way they could control 
the growing fight for freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain was by wiping out the infec- 
tion centers of freedom along the Iron Cur- 
tain borders in Western Europe, and if pos- 
sible in America as well. 

Under any circumstances such a war on 
the part of the Soviets appears an unlikely 
and foolish gamble, even though it must 
be regarded as possible. But it is much less 
likely now, at a time when turmoil and sabo- 
tage are already seething throughout East- 
ern Europe and Russia itself, covering a 
thousand-mile belt of Soviet communica- 
tions into Western Europe, than it was be- 
fore the Polish and Hungarian revolts began, 
The Kremlin knows how many Soviet troops 
defected even in defenseless Hungary and 
how they had to be replaced by troops from 
Asia. They know that the whole Hungarian 
revolt has been carried out with Russian 
arms alone, either supplied to the Hungarian 
Communist army or brought over by Soviet 
defectors. They know that war with the 
West, like the war with Germany, would 
give the Soviet and satellite armies the su- 
preme opportunity to revolt, defect, or sur- 
render. Weak as the Western ground de- 
fenses are compared to Hitler’s, the spirit 
of revolt everywhere behind the Iron Cur- 
tain is far greater today, and there is far 
more friendliness for the free world behind 
the Curtain, as shown by the Russian peo- 
ple’s ovation to Western visitors, than there 
ever was for Nazi Germany. Even so, mil- 
lions of Soviet soldiers surrendered to Hitler 
and nearly a million fought in the Vlassov 
army on Germany’s side. 

Also the breakdown of Soviet communica- 
tions (always their weakest link) which even 
limited nuclear war would involve, would 
make it far easier for Soviet units to revolt 
or defect than in World War II. The Russian 
Communists know now that their satellite 
armies are not only worthless but a source 
of actual danger to them. Thus, with the 
certainty of vast trouble behind their own 
lines and the uncertainty as to how their own 
troops would fight, it would be an act of mad- 
ness for them to launch a war at this time. 

Therefore, everything the West can do to 
encourage and keep alive the unrest behind 
the Iron Curtain, short of the actual invasion 
of Soviet-controlled territory, is a move 
away from -war, not toward it. We have 
already proved in Hungary that the West in- 
tends to do too little rather than too much, 
hence there is no danger that the Soviets 
would launch a war in sheer panic over an 
expected Western invasion. As we have seen, 
even if East Germany should revolt and West 
German volunteers should come to help, the 
Soviets know that the NATO armies would 
not invade. 

Only if the West becomes willing to make 
the sacrifices necessary to increase its ground 
forces could we hope to pursue a stronger 
policy in the future, and that would take 
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time. But at any rate, our present weakness 
virtually eliminates the alleged danger of 
war as à result of east European revolts. The 
Soviets do not fear that we will attack them 
with our few ground divisions, and they know 
that we will not launch nuclear war unless 
they launch an invasion of Western Europe 
or the Near East. The only thing the Soviets 
really have to fear are their own armies and 
peoples, especially if they attack us. 

This means that if we encourage the pas- 
sive resistance in Eastern Europe and pen- 
alize the Soviet Union by every political and 
economic means short of war for the Hun- 
garian aggression, the Soviets may withdraw 
from the captive nations in their own in- 
terest, provided the West agreed to have the 
whole area, perhaps including Germany west 
of the Rhine, disarmed under the President’s 
open-skies plan. What could the Soviets do 
in the case of a general strike on the Hun- 
garian model throughout Eastern Europe? 
Yet it could probably be managed with a 
little encouragement from the West. As 
Napoleon said, you cannot sit on bayonets. 

The best way to increase the pressure for 
such a withdrawal is by maximum economic 
sanctions against Soviet Russia for its ag- 
gression in Hungary, with maximum pres- 
sure on our allies to join in them, and the 
necessary aid to make the reduction of their 
Eastern trade possible. These sanctions 
would not apply to Poland, which is tem- 
porarily in an exceptional position like Yugo- 
slavia, but they should apply not only to 
the Soviet Union but to China and other 
loyal satellites which have approved and 
aided the aggression. We must remember 
that the breakdown of Soviet control in East 
Europe has been sparked by the economic 
crisis. If the Soviets find it too difficult and 
too expensive to maintain their controls, not 
only because they must keep their armies 
mobilized but must make economic conces- 
sions to the satellites, it will be doubly in 
their interest to withdraw from Eastern 
Europe. 

Moreover, if we keep the present mo- 
mentum in the drive for freedom alive 
(without necessarily encouraging violent re- 
volts) we may hope that the growing unrest 
will be strengthened within the Soviet Union 
itself when it has already taken hold. In 
this last hope lies the only permanent solu- 
tion, for the world will never be truly safe 
from nuclear war as long as those dreaded 
weapons rest in the hands of criminally- 
minded men who can launch them in secret. 

On the other hand, if through fear of a 
phantom war danger now, we help the Soviets 
to regain control and consolidate their posi- 
tion in Eastern Europe, then the Communists 
may well take advantage of their strength- 
ened position to attack the West later in 
order to remove the “centers of infection” 
which caused the Hungarian revolt by keep- 
ing the hope of freedom alive behind the Iron 
Curtain. This is what the advice of Walter 
Lippmann and others who fear the Hungarian 
revolution really amounts to—that we should 
discourage all anti-Communist activity be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and increase trade 
with that area in order to stabilize it, pro- 
vided only that the Soviets tolerate some de- 
gree of so-called national communism on the 
Polish model. This ignores the fact that Po- 
land remains surrounded by Soviet armies, 
with some great Soviet bases on her own soil, 
and is wholly dependent on Russia for mili- 
tary equipment. Soviet Russia also retains 
a stranglehold on the Polish economy. Wel- 
come as any slight increase in Eastern 
European freedom may be, if we helped the 
Soviets to stabilize on these lines, retaining 
an indirect but no less total physical control, 
we would be increasing rather than reducing 
the Soviet war potential. 

This would amount to using Western eco- 
nomic strength to discourage the struggle for 
freedom and to shore up the Soviet empire 
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now, in the hope that it might wither away 
later. But in the meantime we would be in- 
creasing its power to destroy us. It is a 
policy of panic and suicidal surrender. 


There is no question but that the feel- 
ing of the American people is still very 
critical of the inability of the United Na- 
tions to deal with the Hungarian prob- 
lem. Only a few days ago I received two 
separate petitions from Chicago, totaling 
more than 60 pages of signatures, 
reading: 

We are asking you, dear sir, as a respected 
statesman, to do everything in your power to 
obtain free elections in Hungary under neu- 
tral supervision. Without the observance of 
this principle the United Nations has lost its 
value. Hungary’s fight for freedom is our 
fight, too. 


The same expressions were perhaps 
more movingly set forth in a poem con- 
tained in the March 30 issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post entitled “Memo to 
the Hungarian Patriots,” by Joseph Aus- 
lander, which I include at this point in 
my remarks. 

MEMO TO THE HUNGARIAN PATRIOTS 
(By Joseph Auslander) 

Heroes of Hungary, 

Alone, with naked fists and naked faith, for 
five 

Soul-shattering days and nights you kept 
alive 

The passion to be free, 

The fitful furious flame of liberty. 

And when at last you fell 

You shook the citadel 

Of tyranny 

Down to its uttermost base in hell— 

And shook our hearts as well. 

Even as your threadbare, blood-soaked ban- 
ner hurled 

Its final scorn point-blank 

At Soviet tank on tank on tank, 

A shudder shook the world, 

Debate and condemn, 

Condemn and debate; 

But what about them? 

Despair cannot wait 

While the Soviet horde, 

With bullet and bomb, 

With fire and sword 

Drives the hard lesson home 

In the schoolboy impaled 

On the gates of the city, 

In the madness that failed, 

In the murder of pity, 

In the flesh of defeat 

Spreadeagled in flame, 

Dumped high in the street 

Without number or name. 

But Stalin said it, Stalin said it plainly: 

(In 1946, to be exact) 

The Magyar problem is a matter only 

For boxcars. * * Stalin said it. 
Chilling fact. 

That was the way he spelled it out and read 
it— 

And good old Joey chuckled when he said it. 

Would you like to hear how they operate 

Their death train round the clock to hell 

(Vast Slave-and-Murder Syndicate) ? 

It's a simple formula; it works well: 

You run down, smoke out, round up all 

Your dangerous patriot deportees— 

The young, the old, the short, the tall; 

No matter. Flesh and bone will squeeze. 

Your assembling point for these human 
cattle 

Lies east of the border: Uzhgorod. 

From there the boxcars roll and rattle 

With their branded cargo, load on load, 

Jammed in by bayonets, forced to stand, 

The cars sealed tight, no bread or water. 

Far from their homes, their motherland, 

Marked for the slave camp, marked for 
slaughter. 
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Over the rails the foul tide flows 

As the boxcars carry these living dead, 

The vomit and excrement stiff on their 
clothes, 

Fetid and stale. And many go mad, 

Shrieking for water. And many stand still, 

Propped straight up in the airless spaces 

By the stifling press, kept erect until, 

Unloaded, they fall dead on their faces. 

Shall I go on? Have you heard enough 

Of the kindly ways of Communist 

Whose only law, when things get rough, 

Is the rifle butt and the bludgeon fist? 

(The hammer to break your head in two, 

The sickle to cut your throat clean through.) 

In the wreck and rubble of Budapest 

They found toy soldiers, a set of toys 

That somehow survived the holocaust 

When Soviet tanks killed little boys. 

The soldier who is made of zinc 

Doesn't have to feel or think; 

The warrior molded out of steel 

Doesn't have to think or feel; 

The hero who is carved of lead 

May be killed, but won't stay dead; 

Mounts of wood and iron men 

Fight and fall and fight again. 

Only flesh and bone are brittle— 

Bleed a little, break a little; 

Yet for courage nothing can 

Match the flesh and blood of man. 

Children whom hunger made both wan and 


wise, 
Schoolboys whom hate exploded into men, 
Your broken fists, your blind beseeching 
eyes, 
Your bodies—strangely childlike even then— 
Rebuke our world. Oh, yet once more forgive 
The-all-too-little-and-the-much-too-late 
That finds you still enslaved or fugitive, 
That finds us still ensnared in bleak debate. 
Rise and confront us in the council hall, 
Unnoticed, unannounced and silent there, 
Save for that One who stands against the 
wall, 
The blood and sweat still matted in His hair, 
His cry the cry of man's old agony: 
“Forsaking these, you have forsaken Me!” 


I think, Mr. Speaker, that we have 
now witnessed the final act of cynicism 
in the craven acknowledgment by the 
present Communist government of Hun- 
gary that the so-called act of Soviet lib- 
eration should be commemorated as a 
national holiday. - However, I am confi- 
dent that representatives of free nations 
everywhere will not acknowledge by their 
words or deeds that this is indeed a le- 
gitimate Hungarian holiday today. In 
this connection, I was pleased to read in 
this morning’s paper that our Govern- 
ment officials plan to boycott the recep- 
tion to be held today at the Hungarian 
legation in Washington. 

The House will recall that I spoke here 
on March 18 in commemoration of the 
true Hungarian national holiday of 
March 15, the anniversary of the Hun- 
garian uprising against the Austrian 
Empire in 1848. This anniversary will 
continue to be celebrated by free Hun- 
garians and by friends of Hungarian 
freedom throughout the world regardless 
of what the Communists may decree to 
the contrary. Speaking for myself, I am 
confident that the heroic sacrifices made 
by the Hungarian freedom fighters last 
fall and the brave passive resistance that 
is being carried on in Hungary today 
against Communist oppression will not 
be in vain. It is as certain as anything 
under the sun that terrorism and bru- 
tality can never permanently extinguish 
the spirit of freedom among the brave 
people of Hungary and I am likewise 
certain that the true anniversary of 
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Hungarian freedom, that of March 15, 
will again be celebrated throughout Hun- 
gary as it is throughout the free world. 
Finally, I am certain that the shameful 
date of April 4, as well as that no less 
shameful date of November 4 last fall, 
when the second Soviet liberation of 
Hungary occurred, will go down in his- 
tory as landmarks in the chronicles of 
treason and betrayal. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia may 
have until midnight Friday night, April 
5, to file reports on several bills, to wit, 
H. R. 192; H. R. 3400; H. R. 6508; H. R. 
4840; and H. R, 4874. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


IN MEMORIAM TO A SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentlewo- 
man from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 3, a constituent of mine wrote 
a most thoughtful letter to the Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and sent me a copy of his letter. 
That letter, written by Mr. Fred Scar- 
borough, began in a rather matter-of- 
fact way. It said: 

Dear Mr. Barnes: It has become obvious to 
me that I will lose my entire investment in 
this business, as well as that of a friend who 
helped to finance it. 


Mr. Scarborough was not, however, 
asking for help. Furthermore, if his let- 
ter contained special pleading, it was 
pleading only for a correction of certain 
bad conditions which will permit other 
small businesses to survive. He said that 
his firm was only one of 50 or 60 small, 
independent appliance dealers in the De- 
troit area who would be bankrupt in 6 
months. 

In equally matter-of-fact tones, Mr. 
Scarborough stated the problem as he 
saw it. Apparently he had never heard 
of any of the pending bills to strengthen 
the antitrust law against price discrimi- 
nation; but price discrimination was the 
cause of his impending doom, as he saw 
it, and he proposed that there should 
be a law to. correct this problem. He 
said: 8 

That is the only conceivable solution. If I 
can buy at the same price as the big fellow, 
I can meet his price and operate at a small 
profit. Otherwise, all small appliance dealers 
who are honest are doomed. 


I felt that the House Small Business 
Committee would be interested in this 
letter. Knowing that the committee's 
chairman [Mr. Parman] has been urging 
passage of a bill, H. R. 11, to correct this 
problem, I forwarded the letter to him. 
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The upshot was that Mr. Patman—with 
my permission—placed the letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on March 18, un- 
der the title “Small Business Man Offers 
Hon. Wendell B. Barnes a Solution to 
Small Business Failures’—Daily CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, Appendix, page 
A2117. 

Congress has not, of course, passed 
legislation to correct the problem which 
seems to be causing so many small- 
business failures. Furthermore, in view 
of the opposition which has developed, 
the prospect of getting a law enacted has 
seemed to me, frankly, not good. As I 
understand it the administration is op- 
posed to any such legislation. The Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, has recently been holding 
hearings on this legislation, and officials 
of several Executive agencies—including 
the Department of Commerce and De- 
partment of Justice—have testified or 
submitted statements, all opposing this 
legislation. Furthermore, when the 
House Judiciary Committee was consid- 
ering such legislation last year, the Hon- 
orable Wendell B. Barnes, who as Ad- 
ministrator of the Small-Business Ad- 
ministration is supposed to present the 
point of view of small business, appeared 
and opposed this legislation. 

Under the circumstances, I felt it 
would be extremely cruel to respond to 
a businessman who had said that his 
business would be gone and his invest- 
ment lost, within 6 months, by lending 
him any real hope that the legislation 
needed to save his business would be en- 
acted. Nevertheless, I wished him to 
know that the problem about which he 
wrote had at least been called to the 
attention of Congress. So I mailed a 
copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which 
contains his letter and Mr. Patman’s 
remarks. 

This mailing of mine has now been 
returned tome. The envelope is stamped 
by the Detroit Post Office “Return to 
sender,” and the postman who tried to 
deliver it has written across the envelope, 
“moved, out of business.” So, from all 
appearances, this sad story had come to 
anend. Yet, somehow, I was not satis- 
fied; on my last trip back to Detroit, I 
paid a visit to the business address from 
which Mr. Scarborough’s letter came. I 
was hoping—I thought—that there had 
been some mistake—that perhaps my 
address was wrong, or that the post office 
had made an error. Or perhaps I was 
simply curious and wanted to learn some- 
thing of the personal circumstances of 
this letter which had come to me in so 
impersonal a way. 

But I found Mr. Scarborough’s store 
padlocked. I inquired at a neighboring 
business firm, and briefly, here are the 
things I learned. Mr. Scarborough is 
past middle age. He has a daughter in 
college and a son in high school. The 
family owns a home. His business was 
not new. He had been at this location 
between 15 and 20 years—according to 
the memory of his neighbors. They 
thought highly of him, personally, and as 
an industrious, independent business- 
man. The business had once prospered. 
Over the past 3 years, it had grown 
steadily worse, and, finally, it failed. 
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If this incident involved the tragedy 
of only a single small firm, and a single 
family, it would, of course, be bad. But 
it is no single tragedy. I think it must 
be typical in its essentials, though with 
variations in the human stress involyed, 
of the tens of thousands of small firms 
that have failed in the past few years— 
and of the increasing number of failures 
today. This, it seems to me, is not good. 
When so many of our citizens fail, I 
wonder if the failure is really theirs, or 
if it really isn’t our failure to provide 
the kind of laws under which our people 
can succeed, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CRETELLA (at the request of 
Mr. Sapiak) from April 4 to April 10 on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Breepvine for Monday on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mr. SCHERER for April 5, 1957, on 
account of testifying in a contempt of 
Congress case at Dayton, Ohio. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FercHan for 5 minutes on tomor- 
row, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Kitcore (at the request of Mr. 
WHITENER) and to include an address by 
Mr. Poace. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 

Mr. OsTERTAG (at the request of Mr. 
SILER). 

Mr. Dennison (at the request of Mr. 
Witson of Indiana). 

Mr. AsHLEy (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1863. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
John William Brennan; 

H. R. 2046. An act for the relief of August 
J. Strigga; and 

H. R. 3322. An act for the relief of James 
L. Bostwick. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.), the 
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House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
April 5, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


700. A letter from the Executive Secre- 
tary, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to amend 
Public Law 472, 8ist Congress, as amended, 
entitled ‘An act to promote the national 
defense and to contribute to more effective 
aeronautical research by authorizing pro- 
fessional personnel of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics to attend ac- 
credited graduate schools for research and 
study’”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

701. A letter from the Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
Aslation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949, as amended”; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

702. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to the ad- 
ministration of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade”; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3368. A bill to amend section 1870 of 
title 28, United States Code, to authorize 
the district courts to allow additional 
peremptory challenges in civil cases to 
multiple plaintiffs as well as multiple 
defendants; without amendment (Rept. No. 
296). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3367. A bill to amend section 1867 
of title 28 of the United States Code to 
authorize the use of certified mail in sum- 
moning jurors; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 297). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 985. A bill to provide 
that chief judges of circuits and district 
courts shall cease to serve as such upon 
reaching the age of 70; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 301). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 288. Joint resolu- 
tion to waive certain provisions of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act in behalf of certain aliens; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 298). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 289. Joint 
resolution to facilitate the admission into 
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the United States of certain alien children; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 299). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 290. Joint 
resolution for the relief of certain aliens; 
without amendment (Report No. 300). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 6630. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the administration 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 6631. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the administration 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Montana: 

H. R. 6632. A bill to amend Public Law 
874, 8lst Congress, in order to revise the 
provisions with respect to certain payments 
for the education of Indian children; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6633. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any in- 
dividual who is blind and has at least four 
quarters of coverage; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H. R. 6634. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to eliminate certain inequities and restric- 
tions and permit a more effective distribu- 
tion of Federal funds; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 6635. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, as amended, 
to avoid inequities in the sale of Govern- 
ment-owned housing to priority purchasers 
at different times; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

H. R. 6636. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. R. 6637. A bill to appropriate $600,000 
for the construction of the Hopkinton- 
Everett Reservoir project in the Merrimack 
River Basin; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request): 

H. R. 6638. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission and treatment of mental patients 
from northern Virginia at Saint Elizabeths 
Hospital; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 6639. A bill to provide a 1-year 
period during which certain veterans may be 
granted national service life insurance; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H. R. 6640. A bill to authorize the tempo- 
Tary promotion of officers of the Armed 
Forces while in an absence status, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. PASCELL: 

H. R. 6641. A bill to fix the boundary of 
Everglades National Park, Fla., to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire land 
therein, and to provide for the transfer of 
certain land not included within said 
boundary, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. R. 6642. A bill to provide for the estab- 

lishment of a Federal Advisory Council on 
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the Arts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. . 
By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 6643. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to author- 
ize the Civil Aeronautics Board to include in 
certificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity limitations on the type and extent of 
service authorized, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H.R. 6644. A bill to amend section 304 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, so as to provide that 
the prescribed markings on imported articles 
shall be made more clearly visible by the use 
of contrasting colors; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H. R. 6645. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 6646. A bill to amend section 4462 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, with 
respect to certain vessels carrying freight for 
hire on the inland waters of southeastern 
Alaska or between such waters and the in- 
land waters of the State of Washington; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H. R. 6647. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain lands to the city of Ta- 
coma, State of Washington, in connection 
with its municipal water system; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 6648. A bill to amend Publie Law 874, 
81st Congress, in order to revise the provi- 
sions with respect to certain payments for 
the education of Indian children; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. R. 6649. A bill to provide for registra- 
tion and reporting of welfare and benefit 
a to the Committee on Education and 

H. R. 6650. A bill to provide for registra- 
tion, reporting, and disclosure of employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, PERKINS: 

H. R. 6651. A bill to enable the mothers 
and widows of deceased members of the 
Armed Forces now interred in cemeteries 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska to make a pilgrimage to 
such cemeteries; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

H. R. 6652. A bill to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to eliminate certain inequities and re- 
strictions and permit a more effective dis- 
tribution of Federal funds; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 6653. A bill to fix the boundary of 
Everglades National Park, Fla., to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire land 
therein, and to provide for the transfer of 
certain land not included within said bound- 
ary, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H. R. 6654. A bill to amend the act of 
April 19, 1950, to permit the Navaho Indian 
Tribe to lease tribal lands for residential and 
other purposes for a term of not to exceed 
99 years, to transfer trust property of the 
tribe to any corporation owned by the Navaho 
Tribe or to municipal corporations within 
the boundaries of the Navaho Indian Reser- 
vation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6655. A bill to provide increased relo- 
cation payments to displaced small-business 
concerns in urban-renewal projects; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 6656. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to increase the maximum per- 
missible Federal financial participation in 
the public-assistance program of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 6657. A bill to amend the public- 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to eliminate certain inequities and re- 
strictions and permit a more effective dis- 
tribution of Federal funds; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 6658. A bill to amend the public- 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to eliminate certain inequities and re- 
strictions and permit a more effective dis- 
tribution of Federal funds; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 6659. A bill to extend and amend laws 
relating to the provision and improvement 
of housing, to improve the availability of 
mortgage credit, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SELDEN: 

H. R. 6660. A bill to provide that the lock 
and dam referred to as the Tuscaloosa lock 
and dam on the Black Warrior River, Ala., 
shall hereafter be known and designated as 
the William Bacon Oliver lock and dam; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. COLE: 

H. J. Res. 296. Joint resolution to establish 
& permanent commission on Presidential 
disability, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States requesting that no more 
wilderness areas or other withdrawals be 
made of known mineralized sections of 
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Alaska which would place these lands 
within the scope of such proposed national 
wilderness preservation system; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
requesting that immediate and appropriate 
steps be taken to restrict the importation 
of foreign-caught and processed fish and 
that more stringent international regula- 
tions of pelagic fishing be promulgated; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 6661. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Takako Kashimura Harvey; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. R, 6662. A bill for the relief of Lelia 
Maud Richards; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 6663. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Nakamura; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of Missouri: 

H. R. 6664. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
R. Sanders Van Service; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 6665. A bill for the relief of Amor A. 

Paraso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 6666. A bill for the relief of Harumi 

Gay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 6667. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Fierro Calogero; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 6668. A bill for the relief of Mercedes 
Garrido; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6669. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Domenico Convertint; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


April 4 


By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 6670. A bill for the relief of Donata 

Scarano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 6671. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Joritta Dapilmoto and Miss Lebrada Dapil- 
moto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 6672. A bill for the relief of Francis 
G. Brown and his wife, Yoshi Kitao Brown; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6673. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Katherina Giell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 6674. A bill for the relief of Yong 

Ja Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H. R. 6675. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Peter Fracchione; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 6676. A bill for the relief of Renee 
Celeste Munyer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 6677. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ying 
Ming Yen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ° 

H. R. 6678. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha Lang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCHERER: 

H. R. 6679. A bill for the relief of Dr, Ale- 
jandro Garcia-Duarte; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6680. A bill for the relief of Olga 
Garcia-Duarte; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XII, 


193. Mr. BUSH presented a petition of citi- 
zens of Williamsport, Pa., urging the Congress 
to pass legislation taking alcoholic beverage 
advertising off the air and out of the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Cutting High Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


or VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ConcressionaL Recorp an article of 
mine which was published in the Farm 
Journal of April 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HELP Us Cur THESE HIGH Taxes 
(By Senator Harry F. BYRD) 

I've been in the United States Senate 24 
years. I've survived the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, and the present deal. But the budget 
that this administration has just sent to 
Congress is by far the most dangerous that 
I've ever seen. 

I have three good reasons for saying that: 

1. This country is mortgaged to the hilt 
at this moment, 


The $275 billion Federal debt—that you 
and I ow uals the full assessed value 
of all the land, all the buildings, all the 
mines, all the machinery, all the factories, 
all the livestock, everything of tangible 
value—in the United States. 

In addition we have another $250 billion 
of contingent liabilities. These are obliga- 
tions which you and I have guaranteed in 
case they materialize such as $40 billion 
worth of possible losses on Federal housing. 

Local taxes—the kind levied by 48 States, 
3,000 counties, 16,000 towns and cities, 17,000 
townships and 79,000 school districts—come 
to $25 billion, and are headed higher. (Local 
taxes are about 25 percent of the total.) 

Thirty-three cents out of every dollar that 
the people of the United States earn now 
goes for taxes of some kind. 

We owe so much money that it takes 10 
percent of our taxes just to pay the interest. 

There's a limit beyond which even a coun- 
try as great and rich as ours cannot go. I 
think we've reached it. 

oP ms the face of all this, the President has 
sen ngress the biggest time budget 
15 ‘ iggest peace dge 

The budget is $3 billion bigger than last 
year, which in itself was a record-breaker. 
And this $3 billion doesn't include another 
$2 billion set aside as a special fund for the 
new national highway program. 


Many people assume that the size of this 
budget is accounted for largely by military 
needs. Actually it calls for spending $2 bil- 
lion less than in fiscal 1954 on the military, 
but asks for about $7 billio:. more in do- 
mestic, civilian expenditures. 

This 1958 budget asks for 13 new State 
aid programs. That would make 73 in all. 

This represents a change in policy—a 
change from a policy of frugality in Govern- 
ment on the part of this administration to 
& policy of big Government with power con- 
centrated in Washington. 

If continued, it means that both political 
parties are pledged to big Government and 
big spending. Whom does that leave to be 
the watchdog for the people? 

3. I believe that taxes are so burdensome 
that if continued at present and proposed 
levels they will lead to serious consequences: 

They will take the money this Nation’s 
economy needs for growth to provide jobs 
and markets for farm goods. 

They will cause a downturn in business 
and in personal incomes, which in turn will 
reduce the tax intake. 

They will unleash a tremendous inflation- 
ary force. 

Look what has happened since 1940. By 
1952 your dollar, yes, your dollar, had lost 48 
cents of its value. When President Eisen- 
hower—newly elected on economy promises— 
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cut $9 billion from the proposed Truman 
budget, this stabilized the dollar. But under 
last year’s record budget, another two cents 
of the dollar’s value was lost. The new 
budget would chip off more. 

The loss of half the purchasing power of 
its money should be a serious warning to 
any nation. 

It is no exaggeration to say that there is 
nothing on earth more important than to 
preserve the fiscal integrity of the United 
States of America and the freedoms upon 
which our Republic is founded. 

Public debt is not like private debt. If 
private debt is not paid off, it can be ended 
by bankruptcy proceedings, and maybe not 
too many people are hurt. But if public debt 
is not paid off—and paid off with taxes—the 
end can only be disastrous inflation or repu- 
diation. Either would destroy our form of 
government. 

If we become insolvent, we cannot even 
defend ourselves militarily, nor can we pre- 
serve our freedom. 

“But we have an emergency need for 
schools and roads and more health services,” 
some argue. 

I admit that it seems so. Some may think 
that a good case can be made for the 13 new 
State aid programs asked for in this budget. 
They come to only $400 million the first 
year—but like foreign aid expenditures, these 
would grow and grow. 

The original Marshall plan was set up for 
$15 billion and had a time limit of 4 years. 
Since then we have spent $40 billion more in 
foreign aid. And today Congress has been 
asked to open up vast new spending in the 
Middle East. 

It is an interesting fact, I think, that the 
debt of the United States is 214 times as great 
as the combined debt of 12 European nations 
that we have been helping. They have a 
smaller per-person debt than we have, but 
we're still contributing to them. 

We need to drive home the point that the 
Federal Government does not have a magic, 
ever-flowing spring from which gushes Fed- 
eral aid for States.” This money must first 
come from the States and communities them- 
selves in taxes. 

And only some of it ever gets back. 
Washington takes out a slice for administra- 
tion—and then tells you how to use the 
part it sends back. This weakens the ability 
and freedom of States and communities to 
help themselves. 

Certainly, it is difficult to oppose specific 
money-spending proposals. But the point 
is—we must stop somewhere. We must deal 
in principles. As an individual family, you 
can't do all the things you want, or need to 
do, and still stay out of court or the poor- 
house. ~ 

Naturally, I favor spending whatever it 
takes for an adequate Military Establish- 
ment. 

But I maintain that we can cut $5 billion 
off our Federal budget without any real 
harm. 

I personally will advocate that the Presi- 
dent send a special message to Congress ask- 
ing that the tax-saving Hoover Commission 
recommendations be adopted. 

I will urge that President Eisenhower sug- 
gest cuts in this budget, just as he did when 
he cut $9 billion from the Truman budget 
when he came into office, and not just pass 
the buck to Congress with a pious hope that 
it can do something. 

I will urge that we eliminate some of these 
new expenses, such as the 13 new aids to the 
States. TS 

It might be necessary to end up cutting 
the budget by a flat percentage across the 
board.: It is an almost impossible task to 
cut item by item in the 1,165-page budget. - 

Actually, we should be reducing the pub- 
lic debt at this time, not increasing it. If 
we can’t balance the Federal budget and re- 
duce the debt in peacetime and with better 
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than normal prosperity, when can it be 
done? 

There is one principle that we must always 
preserve if our democracy is to survive: “It 
is the duty of the people to support the 
Government and not the Government to 
support the people.” 

Say what you will, we can’t afford to pay 
out a third of our income for taxes. 


Proctor Band Wins Cherry Blossom Fes- 
tival Band Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with considerable pride and great pleas- 
ure that I am able to announce that the 
winner of the Cherry Blossom Festival 
national high-school band competition 
held yesterday was the Proctor High 
School Band of Proctor, Minn. 

These 72 young musicians, under the 
leadership of Band Director J. P. Moody 
and Assistant Director R. J. Melde, took 
first place in the playing-band category, 
second place in the marching-band cate- 
gory, and were named “best all-around 
band.” 

This is not the first long trip expe- 
rienced by the now nationally known 
Proctor High School Band. In 1948 the 
band played at the Little Rose Bowl 
game in Pasadena, Calif. In 1948 it 
played in Winnipeg, Canada, and in 1950 
the band traveled to the Portland, Oreg., 
Festival of Roses. Recently the band has 
performed in New Orleans’ Mardi Gras 
parade and just recently made a fine 
appearance during the intermission in 
the Orange Bowl game in Miami Beach, 
Fla. I am sure the 1957 Proctor band 
can take its place with fine Proctor bands 
of the past and can add now, to its many 
honors already won, the title of best 
band at the Washington, D. C., Cherry 
Blossom Festival for 1957. 

Proctor High School is one of the 
finest schools in northern Minnesota 
which is known for its many fine schools. 
Congratulations should be extended to 
the band director, Mr. Moody, and his 
assistant, Mr. Melde, as well as the very 
able educator, Superintendent A. J. 
Jedlicka, who accompanied the band, and 
Mr. W. R. Salmi, assistant superin- 
tendent. 

A list of the band members includes: 
Sharyn Torba, Joan Moran, Diane Davis, 
Bertha Fransk, Jane Perrill, Annette 
Wiggins, Carol Malley, Louann Frolen, 
Nancy Burlovich, Joyce Pelletier, Sandra 
Soderberg, Nancy Stickney, Joan Hau- 
gen, JoAnn Traplay, Rosemary Timmer- 
man, Wendy Lambert, Marilyn Sheehan, 
Deanne Oppel, Carolyn Carlson, Sharon 
Hoffman, Pat Norlund, Sharon Parsons, 
Doris Moen, Charlene Sedor, Clarice An- 
derson, Dorothy Larson, Charlene Broek- 
way, Sandra Hoffman, Mary Jo Bijold, 
Carol Chapman, Donna Renaud, Jeanine 
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Johnson, Marion Sauter, Margaret Nors- 
trom, Judy Stickney, Donna Lee, Karen 
Breimon, Carol Stack, Roberta Mehling, 
Sharon Carlson, Judy Wolff, Kay John- 
son, Sandy Lambert, Julia Denzler, Jane 
Johnson, Marilyn Gulbranson, Karen 
Nelson, Mary Lynn Johnson, Joan Wag- 
ner, Nancy Stewart, Barbara Mehling, 
Margaret Skog, Barbara Jugasek, Diane 
Beatty, Susan Granmoe, Corinne Rob- 
ertz, Janice Wedlund, Sharon Barlow, 
Jean Sowa, John Breigenzer, Ronald 
Barlow, Joe Spencer, Victor Breemeersch, 
Jim Parmeter, Jon Parmeter, Duan Be- 
noit, Dale Hoffman, Dan Quaderer, 
Roger Dahl, Duane Sedor, Harvey 
Burski, Butch Traplay. 


Humanitarian and Old-Age Rights Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have joined nearly 50 Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
Senate in sponsoring the Humanitarian 
and Old-Age Rights Act, a measure 
which will be welcomed by millions of 
our Nation’s less-fortunate citizens. 

Since enactment of the public assist- 
ance section of the Social Security Act, 
there has been reason to question the 
degree of humanity and justice with 
which the provisions of this act have 
been administered. The responsibility 
of Congress, Mr. Speaker, goes beyond 
the adequacy of financial assistance to 
needy Americans. We must also safe- 
guard those receiving assistance from 
undue harassment and intimidation and 
restore to them their right to human 
dignity. 

The Humanitarian and Old-Age Rights 
Act is a step in this direction. By estab- 
lishing a single standard of qualifications 
for the applicants and recipients of pub- 
lic assistance—below which no State 
shall go—a degree of uniformity would 
be achieved among the widely varying 
laws of the 48 States. 

For the first time a legislative intent 
would be established by Congress “that 
public assistance shall be administered 
promptly and humanely, with due regard 
for the preservation of family life, and 
without discrimination on «ccount of 
race, sex, religion, or political affiliation; 
and the assistance laws shall be liberally 
construed.” 

Among the outstanding provisions of 
this bill are the following: 

The age requirement for recipients of 
old-age assistance would be the same 
as that of retired workers receiving 
social-security benefits. 

The aged and handicapped on public 
assistance would be allowed to earn up 
to $50 a month; the parents of needy 
children up to $30 per month, and the 
needy children themselves, up to $30 per 
month to supplement their assistance 
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checks. The blind are already per- 
mitted to earn $50 without penalty of 
reduction in aid. 

Recipients may own a home of an 
assessed value—less all encumbrances— 
up to $5,000 free from the imposition of 
alien. The floor of $1,200 is established 
under the amount of personal property 
which a single recipient is allowed to 
have, and household furnishings are 
exempt, as are insurance policies or 
burial agreements up to $500 in value. 

The practice of enforcing collections 
from the relatives of recipients and the 
publishing of the names of recipients is 
prohibited, and no person receiving pub- 
lic aid shall be deemed a pauper or re- 
ferred to as being indigent. 

The State-imposed residence require- 
ment now allowed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be reduced from 5 years 
to 1 year, and persons otherwise quali- 
fied who do not meet State residence 
requirements shall receive partial pay- 
ments directly from the Federal Govern- 
ment until the State residence require- 
ment has been met. 


Tennessee Valley Authority Purchases, 
1934-56 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a tabulation of purchases 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority of 
materials and supplies during its first 22 
years. The TVA purchased more than 
$1 billion in materials and supplies from 
States outside those of the Tennessee 
Valley. The Tennessee Valley has be- 
come one of the greatest markets in the 
United States for electric equipment of 
all kinds, none of which is produced in 
the valley, but all of which is bought in 
other parts of the United States. These 
figures show how the entire Nation bene- 
fits from the Tennessee Valley, in addi- 
tion to the flood control and soil con- 
servation it provides for the States of 
the Tennessee Valley, for that which 
benefits and builds up economically and 
socially one section of the Nation is of 
corresponding benefit to the total pro- 
ductive capacity of the entire Nation. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


TVA procurement sources 


| 1956 


Total valley States 


62, 949,427 | 


735, 046, 068 
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TVA procurement sources—Continued 


1956 Total 
(1934-56) 

Arizona... $1, 835 $122, 059 
Arkansas. 19, 246 1, 210, 555 
Californ 588, 840 10, 238, 534 
Colorado 18, 486 1, 115, 823 
Connecticut 309, 306 7. 476, 380 
Delaware 824, 323 19, 259, 48 
District of Columb! 25, 493 2, 485, 289 
Florida 91,771 7, 513, 710 
N E EEE — 2, 302, 188 
Minois.. 9, 008, O84 112, 465, 966 
Indiana 2, 200, 078 22, 404, 807 
Towa. 24, 301 1, 527, 154 
Kansa 21, 109 595, 610 
Louisianas. 752, 699 10, 357, 442 
Maine 102, 57 504. 
Maryland 182, 581 6, 303, 316 
Massachusetts ‘767, 399 39, 701, 89L 
Michigan... 702,411 19, 206, 996 
Minnesota... 332. 325 8, 100, 887 
Missouri.. 625, 063 26, 501, 513 
Nennt re ai E e A 165, 818 
Nebraska. 8, 668 504. 901 
Nevada... 203 138, 813 
New Hampshire.. 40,400 1, 675, 745 
New Jersey 1, 892, 339 41, 478, 645 
New Mexico. 4.475 52. 176 
New York 14, 700, 264 156, 653, 806 
North Dakate: soe 54, 008 
N 4.024, 200 126, 906, 299 
Oklahoma. 153, 3, O41, 656 
Oregon 43,7 1, 616, 959 
Pennsylvania. 17, 429, 592 311, 442, 478 
Rhode Island 90, 920 208, 898 
South Carolina. 19, M7 1, 883, 180 
South Dakots 358 708, 656 
Texas.. 741, 416 6, 937, 160 
Utah. 782 809, 168 
Vermon 5, 886 105, 136 
Washington. 140, 061 1, 367, 465 
West Virginia 158, 538 3, 960, 841 
Wisconsin a 843, 072 60, 274, 48 
Wyoming 5 89 29, 058 

Total other States 989, 201 | 1,023, 777, 921 
Toe <eshmgebwesenee> 1. 501, 479 127, 204 

D 121, 530, 197 | 1, 760, 951, 28% 

Around the World in 80 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress a notable event which 
will take place Monday evening in Wash- 
ington, the Washington premiere of the 
movie Around the World in 80 Days. 
The performance is being staged here for 
the benefit of the American Field Service 
scholarship fund, a most worthy project, 
deserving of our support. 

It was my great privilege during World 
War II to serve with the American Field 
Service in Africa and to be a part of the 
great work the organization performs in 
time of war. Since its inception in 
World War I as an ambulance unit, the 
American Field Service has seen action 
in all parts of the world, and it is fitting 
that the premiere of a movie whose 
theme is worldwide be dedicated to the 
peacetime work of the American Field 
Service. This project brings foreign- 
born students to America for their final 
year of high-school study. Hundreds of 
young people have thus had an opportu- 
nity to see our country at firsthand, to 
live with our people, to attend our 
schools, and to return to their own coun- 
tries with greater understanding of 
America and Americans. I am a firm 
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believer in the people-to-people approach 
to foreign relations. There is no greater 
guaranty of peace than understanding of 
one for another. In this work the 
American Field Service thus makes a 
notable contribution to peace now and 
for future generations. 

I hope that many of you will support 
this cause on Monday and, at the same 
time, afford yourself the pleasure of see- 
ing what has been described as one of 
the great moving pictures of all time by 
attending the premiere of Around the 
World in 80 Days at the Uptown Theater. 


Hon. Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpr] and I came to Congress 
together in 1939. During our long asso- 
ciation I have found him to be an ex- 
ceptionally capable and devoted Senator. 
I noted with interest a feature article 
concerning the senior Senator from 
South Dakota, written by Melva G. Cher- 
noff, and appearing in the March 25 
issue of the Sioux Falls Argus-Leader. 

I share the author’s high regard for 
the services contributed by the senior 
Senator from South Dakota, and I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR MUNDT PROVIDES FARM STATE 
SHREWDNESS IN UNION PROBE 


(By Melva G. Chernoff) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—A neatly 
dressed man in a gray sharkskin suit, with 
a frank face and a disarming smile, is play- 
ing a large part in helping bring to light 
facts that may result in more enlightened 
legislation to regulate union pension and 
welfare funds. 

He is KARL. E. Murr, South Dakota's sen- 
ior Senator, a member of the Senate’s Select 
Committee To Investigate Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor or Management Field. 

It's a paradox that this ever-smiling South 
Dakotan should be sitting on this particular 
committee since he is from a farm State 
where unions are not a prime factor in 
the economy. But it may be for that very 
reason that Senator Murr is a good man 
for the job. ` 


MIGHT AFFECT FARMER 


First, he brings no preconceived notions 
into the hearings and, second, he is making 
a determined effort to help protect the funds 
paid into union treasuries by workingmen. 
Senator Munor also believes that any misuse 
of such funds can also result in higher prices 
for heavy equipment and that, of course, in- 
cludes farm machinery. 

As Senator Munopr sits near the end of the 
long mahogany table in the crowded com- 
mittee room, taking notes to remind him of 
questions to ask, he pulls at the pipe that 
is his trademark. 
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The bright lights of the newsreel and tele- 
vision cameras do not bother him. He has 
been before them many times and he cer- 
tainly became a veteran during the Army- 
McCarthy hearings, 

So South Dakota’s senior Senator sits there 
listening to Chairman JOHN MCCLELLAN, of 
Arkansas, and Committee Counsel Robert 
Kennedy grill the various witnesses. He 
makes his notes and then, just as you think 
things have come to a lull, Senator MUNDT 
indicates to the chairman that he would like 
to ask a question. This is done in a soft 
voice. An antagonistic witness begins to 
relax. 

Coming after a barrage of questions from 
eager, boyish Counsel Kennedy and Senator 

MCCLELLAN, an ex-prosecutor of the old 
school, the witness wonders what this farm 
State Senator can pitch to him that can’t 
be hit into the outfield. But the witness 
who underestimates Munopr is quickly dis- 
Nllusioned. The Senator is no mean prose- 
cutor himself, Read a few excerpts from the 

_ testimony and you'll see what I mean: 

“Senator Munpr (to teamster official 
Brewster). If you will accept a friendly sug- 
gestion, Mr. Brewster, from a country boy 
out in South Dakota, where we do not have 
many teamsters or many unions, I would 
think that all of this big treasury that you 
have charge of, it would be wise to hire 
a little more storage room. This is the 
third time now that we have found you did 
-not have enough room to keep the records 
and they have been lost, 

* . * 6 * 
WHO PLAYS SANTA CLAUS? 


“Senator Munpr. Do you believe it is a 
sound concept of basic Americanism to make 
it necessary for a man, in order to earn a 
living for his family, to contribute under 
compulsion to the election of a candidate 
whom he personally prefers to defeat? 
I am trying to find out who plays Santa 
Claus. Out in my country the fellow who 
plays Santa Claus does not always keep all 
the gifts himself. He gives them away. But 
it seems to me that the fellows who are play- 
ing Santa Claus here get in on the dispen- 
sation of the largess. Right? 

* * . * . 

“Senator MunDT. I understand. You are 
a sheep man and I come from sheep country 
and sheep men are not racketeers. You 
would not know too much about that. 

* . * — > 

“Senator MUNDT. They were simply using 
the union as a club to put Acme, their own 
outfit, into the pinball business. 

“Mr. ELKINS. That is correct. 

“Senator MUNDT. You have had some ex- 
perience in that business. Had the plan (to 
make it a statewide operation) succeeded, 
what do you think would have been the 
annual take? 

“Mr. ELKINS, Oh, Lord, it would have been 
terrific. The amount would have been 
fantastic. 

“Senator MüNDT. Fantastic out in Port- 
land is one thing and back in South Dakota 
it would be something else. Ten dollars is a 
lot of money back home. 

* . . . Ld 

“Mr. SCHRUNK. During the last 2 months, 
we have had information that the Belleyue 
had ceased operations as a walk-in joint, but 
had been sneaking a few old customers and 
men sent from contact places. 

“Senator Munpr. That is point 1 for the 
investigating staff. They got that one. Itis 
still open. Go ahead. 

“Mr. ScHRUNK. No, sir; not open, as such. 

“Senator MUNDT. Well, I did not mean they 
had neon signs up saying, Come on in,’ but 
if they can sneak in, I would call it open. 
We are talking about the sneak-in places. 

* * * * * 

“Mr. LANGLEY. In this setting, the answer 

might tend to incriminate me. 
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“The CHARMAN. You mean to reflect upon 
this setting? 

“Mr. Lanctry, Not upon the committee, 
your honor. 

“Senator MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, let us get 
a little more information about this setting. 
Will you dilate on that a little bit? What 
are you complaining about? 

“Mr. LANGLEY. I am only using the lan- 
guage of the United States Supreme Court, 
Senator. 

“Senator Munpr. Will you apply the lan- 
guage of the United States Supreme Court 
to the Senate caucus room of the United 
States Senate so I can understand it?” 

BECK AWAITED 

Well, it’s pretty hard to appreciate the 
great job the Senator is doing unless you 
either hear or read all of the testimony. 
But I think you get the general idea. 

The Capitol is all agog now because Tues- 
day the committee reconvenes to question 
Dave Beck, the teamsters’ head man. If he 
does testify, he has a new and different kind 
of adversary awaiting him. 

Senator Munor is ready. 


Administrative Costs for Public Assistance 
in New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, an 
erroneous impression has been created in 
this House, possibly inadvertently, as to 
the cost of administration of public as- 
sistance in the State of New York. The 
statement has been made here that these 
costs run as high as 27 percent of ex- 
penditures. 

In fairness to the administrators of my 
State, and for the sake of accuracy, I ask 
leave to include in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing facts and figures. 

First, it should be borne in mind that 
there are many service costs blanketed 
under the heading of administrative 
costs in New York State—services which 
are not made available to welfare clients 
in some other States. Among these are 
casework service, medical service to re- 
store people to physical health, guidance 
to children, homemaker service, and so 
on. In other words, the department of 
social welfare is not merely a fund- 
dispensing agency, but renders many 
services which are designed to curb and 
lighten the burden of indigency both on 
the clients and on the public. It might 
be desirable to separate these service 
costs from administrative costs so that 
a clearer public accounting could be ren- 
dered as to the use of these funds. In 
the absence of such separation, the public 
and the Congress may be misled. 

Even taking these added services and 
activities into account, New York State’s 
administrative costs do not, in fact, ap- 
proach 27 percent of expenditures, as 
charged. 

In fiscal 1956, the latest year for which 
full figures are available, New York State 
spent $273,505,014 on federally aided as- 
sistance programs. Of this sum, $236,- 
197,416 was for assistance, and $37,307,- 
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598 went to administrative costs. Thus 
the percentage of the total sum expended 
for what are presently labeled as ad- 
ministrative costs was 13.6 percent. 
Broken down as between New York City 
and upstate, here are the figures: New 
York City expended a total of $182,533,- 
685, of which $155,478,753 went for as- 
sistance and $27,054,932 was expended 
for administration. This amounts to 
14.8 percent for administration. In the 
upstate counties and cities, the expendi- 
tures for assistance amounted to $90,- 
971,329, of which $80,718,663 went for 
assistance and $10,252,666 was allotted 
to administration—amounting to 11.3 
percent for administration. The reason 
for the higher percentage of adminis- 
trative costs in New York City is that 
there is a higher rate of turnover and a 
much higher rate of applications than 
exists in the upstate areas, 


Speech of Hon. W. R. Poage Before 
Atlantic Cotton Association, Augusta, 
Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOE M. KILGORE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the fol- 
lowing address: 


SPEECH or Hon. W. R. POAGE BEFORE ATLANTIC 
COTTON ASSOCIATION, AUGUSTA, GA. 


Mr. Chairman, my friends of the cotton 
industry, you have been most generous in 
asking me to speak to you on the problem 
of cotton. You are all experts—especiaily on 
price—I am a rank amateur. I do not claim 
to have any patent medicine intended to 
solve the serious iliness of ailing King Cotton. 

But I do know the king is sick unto death— 
and with him the whole economy of Dixie- 
land. I recognize that those of you who have 
made the merchandising of cotton your life’s 
work have lived through other periods of 
crises. You have, indeed, seen the cotton 
industry move from one crisis to another for 
half a century, but few indeed will suggest 
that apart from the years of war and depres- 
sion, which even at the time we all recog- 
nized as being but temporary situations, 
there were so many problems, so many dislo- 
cations, so many hardships, and discourage- 
ments, associated with the production and 
marketing of the South’s great money crop. 

During the early forties, the cruel hand 
of war made both production and market- 
ing physically difficult, but there were still 
attractive financial rewards for those who 
could overcome these difficulties. Even the 
harsh economic pressure of the great depres- 
sion did not force families to flee from cotton 
farms to the cities as they are being forced 
to do today. Indeed, I recall that the farm 
became a kind of refuge of subsistence dur- 
ing the thirties—nor did we then see our 
system of cotton marketing seriously threat- 
ened with complete destruction. Of course, 
many growers blamed the buyer for low 
prices then—just as sellers always will. 

It would be an unreasonable imposition 
oh your time for me to try to review the 
long history of all the events which have 
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brought us to our present difficulties, but I 
think that we can all agree that at least 
high on the lst stands our failure to evolve 
a price system for American cotton which 
could meet the needs of producers, mer- 
chants, exporters, and consumers. Maybe, 
no such price structure can be devised, but 
unless it is—or unless some reasonable sub- 
stitute achieving substantially the same re- 
sults is developed we may as well reconcile 
ourselves to a continuation of the present 
disintegration of the entire cotton industry. 

Now, just what do we want in the way of 
a long-time price program for cotton? 
Doubtless there will at first be a multitude 
of answers. The farmer will say, “I want a 
high price for unlimited production.” The 
mills will say, “We want the lowest possible 
price.” Your own members as middlemen 
might very well say, “We care very little 
whether the price is high or low. We just 
want a chance to handle as much cotton 
as possible.” 

With a little thought, however, we must 
realize that each answer is both correct and 
wrong. The price of cotton must, indeed, 
be high enough to give the farmer a fair 
return or he must receive it in some other 
form. The price must be low enough to 
enable the mills to use cotton or they must 
be given some other inducement to use cot- 
ton. The trade must be able to handle 
enough cotton to keep the unit cost of sell- 
ing down. All of these factors are impor- 
tant and no one can be considered to be a 
satisfactory answer in itself. 

Let us see if we can list a minimum 
number of recipes for a sound pricing pro- 
gram for cotton. 

Surely a fair price must be: 

1. High enough to return to the farmer 
an income somewhat comparable to other 
groups in our society. 

2. Low enough to enable the mills to use 
American cotton, rather than synthetics, and 
to meet the competition of foreign growth 
in the world market. 

3. Stable enough to encourage purchases 
of fiber both at home and abroad to make 
long-time investments. 

4, Free enough to keep the trade in private 
hands and to take the Government out of 
the cotton selling business. 

5. Effective enough to move cotton directly 
into the world market with a minimum of 
stoppages in Government warehouses. 

There are a great many other desirable ad- 
justments which would be achieved by a 
proper price for cotton. Undoubtedly, high 
among these anticipated benefits would be a 
gradual increase in the volume of American 
cotton which could be produced and sold at 
& profit, but I believe that most of us would 
be willing to settle for these five basic objec- 
tives and rely on them to bring about the ad- 
justments. But you have, doubtless, already 
concluded even these five objectives seem to 
be contradictory and even self-defeating. 

We know that in an effort to increase con- 
sumption Secretary Benson has slashed the 
support price from 90 percent to 77 percent 
of parity—but cotton consumption by United 
States mills the first month of this year was 
at the lowest average weekly rate for any 
January since 1949. Apparently, he has not 
created the other factors necessary to en- 
courage the use of cotton, and most assured- 
ly he has violated, without so much as a kind 
word, the first of our basic objectives“ the 
establishment of a price high enough to as- 
sure the farmer a fair return.” I think this 
first prerequisite is fundamental and that 
no program which overlooks it can ever suc- 
ceed. On the other hand, I recognize that 
it is not of itself enough. The 20 years of 
Democratic administration of our farm pro- 
gram did at least try to meet this need—and 
Was succeessful to a remarkable degree, if 
one considers only the narrow objective of 
cash returns to producers per bale of cotton. 
The Democrats did hold up producers’ prices. 
With the help of a long period of generally 
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rising prices, they did it with a net profit to 
CCC of better than a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars, and with a very small inventory on 
January 1, 1953, when they turned control 
over to Mr. Benson. They had not, however, 
set this record without violence to other vital 
objectives of any cotton-pricing 

One does not have to agree that 90 percent 
of parity is a high price {and I do not) to 
realize that it does very seriously impede 
the movement of American cotton into the 
markets of the world. Undoubtedly, our 
90-percent supports did encourage the plac- 
ing of additional millions of acres in cotton 
in lands around the world—and possibly 
even more serlous—it did encourage the in- 
vestment of muitiplied millions in synthetic 
plants both at home and abroad. Definitely, 
the price was high enough to seriously in- 
crease the supply of fibers, which are com- 
petitive with American cotton. 

Nor are these foreign cotton growers, or 
American, or foreign rayon mills, going to 
disappear like the morning mist just be- 
cause we say some pretty words, or even 
because we momentarily reduce our price on 
cotton. ‘There are vast sums invested in 
these productive facilities. The only way 
these investments can ever pay out is to 
produce fiber. I think that with lower prices 
on American cotton, we can discourage 
others from making similar investments, 
either in rayon milis, or in clearing jungles, 
or supplying irrigation for desert lands— 
either one is a rather expensive way of 
getting into the cotton business. But as 
for those who are already producing—they 
will continue to produce probably even to 
@ point where production is at a definite 
loss. This means to me that it is outright 
folly to try to sell American cotton lower 
than foreign growth. No matter how low 
we cut our prices, foreign producers will, in 
my opinion, sell a penny or two lower, 

Now, I am not saying that we should not 
try to remain competitive on the world 
market. We certainly should and must keep 
our cotton price in line with that of other 
producers, but that is a far cry from simply 
offering to undersell the world market no 
matter how low it goes. The difference is 
the same difference which exists between the 
immensely profitable price policies of the 
major oil companies and the ineffective price 
policies of some of their successful price- 
cutting competitors. And, yet, there are 
many influencial Members of Congress who 
have long insisted that we should under- 
price every bale of this world's cotton. I 
think it is essential to remain competitive, 
but I also think that this extreme policy 
could bankrupt not only all our competitors, 
but ourselves as well, 

The farmer is not getting his fair return 
from the present downward flexing program. 
On the contrary, his prices are down 20 
percent in the past 4 years—years during 
which almost everybody else has enjoyed 
very substantial increases in income. There- 
fore, the farmers’ relative position is far 
worse than these figures indicate. In fact, 
it is so low that I do not believe that 
farmers will endure it much longer. Many 
have already moved away to the city. Others 
are trying to hold on through part-time 
farming with either the husband or wife 
working in town. 

I will not argue the point here, but before 
you say that it would be better if all those 
so-called inefficient farmers moved to town, 
let me call your attention to the fact that 
what Mr. Benson calls inefficlent farmers are 
the same farmers we have heretofore simply 
called small farmers. Of course, in this age 
of mechanism, it is true that the farmer on a 
small farm cannot produce as efficiently as 
that same farmer could on a large farm. 
And we are your tax dollars all 
over the world to bring about what we call 
land reform, which simply means that we 
have looked at Russia and have observed that 


the only group which has consistently held 
out for private property for 40 years has been 
the small farmer. Our planners decided that 
the best bulwark against communism in 
Japan, in India, in the Middie East, is the 
small operating farm family—living on the 
farm—preferably one they owned. I think 
this is true, and I wonder if it Is true 
throughout the rest of the world why we 
should assume that it was not true at home. 
If it is true here, why should we not make 
some serious effort to keep our own small 
farmers on the farm? I believe that these 
small farmers can be just as valuable to the 
United States of America as they can be to 
Turkey, Iran, or Cambodia. I feel that if 
we would retain our present political de- 
mocracy in a competitive profit system econ- 
omy we will be well advised to protect our 
small farmers. 

Our present efforts to aid our farmers are 
not only a dismal failure—they have brought 
some of our other valued institutions close 
to ruin. In our laudable efforts to balance 
production and demand at an attractive price 
we have so reduced the volume of produc- 
tion that we have made the unit price of the 
product much less meaningful to the cotton 
grower than the size of his allotment. But 
the cotton grower does still get the advan- 
tage of the higher price. The remainder of 
the South and of the Nation gets it only very 
indirectly. The chief effect of our acreage- 
control program on nonfarmers has been to 
reduce the volume of business done. The 
gins, the oilmilis, the compresses, the rail- 
roads, the banks, the machinery salesmen— 
all find their business restricted, and now 
the so-called soil bank (particularly the 
acreage reserve) is being managed in such a 
way that in the course of 3 years many 
historic cotton-producing areas will no longer 
be producing any appreciable amount of 
staple. Even though we might assume that 
the net income of the individual farmer 
might remain about intact, the community 
would lose approximately 50 percent of its 
normal circulation of cash. All too often we 
overlook the fact that while the farmer is 
personally interested only in his net income, 
his entire gross income contributes to the 
business of the community. 

Surely, I need not recount the hardship 
imposed by our present cotton-pricing pro- 
gram on you cotton merchants. You know 
them so much better than I do. The loan 
program has become the market to which 
the average farmer looks. The Government 
‘warehouse has become the source of stocks 
for both domestic and export use to which 
the merchant looks. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation has practically become the sole 
supplier of cotton for industry. The Goy- 
ernment loan, not the future market, fixes 
prices and, as I see it, it will be but a matter 
of years (possibly of months) before the fu- 
ture exchanges must close. 

I was as a boy taught to fear these future 
markets, but as a man I know that the day 
they close that a large part of you merchants 
are going to have to close. You won't be 
able to hedge or insure the price of the 
cotton you buy. That is going to make 
credit far more difficult, and for some of you, 
it is going to mean that you won't get credit. 
I know that the fewer the buyers who bid 
for the cotton at Waco, Tex., the less that 
cotton is going to bring should we ever re- 
turn to the days of free competitive buying, 
and I believe that friend and foe alike look 
on the CCC as only a temporary instrumen- 
tality. 

We all know that in the past it has been 
and possibly still is politically popular to 
berate cotton traders in general and to com- 
pare the New York and New Orleans Cotton 
Exchanges to dens of theieves, But, in the 
long run, we all know that we cannot have a 
successful cotton economy without the price 
insurance functions of the exchanges and the 
maximum competition among buyers for the 
cotton our farmers produce. 
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But, maybe the advocates of the present 
program will want to defend it on the 
grounds of economy. We must do without 
a good many things these days we would like 
to have in order to try to reduce the largest 
peacetime budget ever submitted. If Mr. 
Benson's cotton-price program is saving 
money, possibly that is justification for its 
shortcomings. 

Unfortunately, the figures do not seem to 
justify this construction. A couple of weeks 
ago, our cotton subcommittee at Washington 
heard some very interesting witnesses on this 
phase of the question. Your own Mr. W. D. 
Lawson was present. He spoke in behalf of 
this organization. He pointed out the fan- 
tastic costs to our economy of the soil bank. 
He did a good job and we hope he gets back 
in April when we are going to go into the 
price problem more directly. The next day, 
we heard from a group of small farmers from 
Alabama—we had also heard about 20 similar 
small farmers from North Carolina. We 
closed the hearing by listening to three lead- 
ers in the cotton trade—Mr. J. P. Henican, 
president of the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, Mr. M. J. Rogers, president of the 
New York Exchange and Mr. Lamar Fleming, 
president of Anderson-Clayton & Co. We 
were told that the Government had suffered 
a loss of $379,993,000 in the first 7 months 
of the operation of our competitive sale of 
cotton for export. Each bale is being sold 
at about $50 less than the Government paid 
for it. Of course, the Department of Agricul- 
ture carefully explains that this is not a 
subsidy to the foreign buyer. It is just a 
loss to the Government. With the addition 
of storage, carrying charges, adjustments of 
grade and other expenses, the men who I 
think know told us that the Government was 
out about $70 for each bale exported. 

But this is only half or rather one-third 
the story. While we exported nearly 6,500,- 
000 bales of old cotton during the 7-month 
period, we took into the CCC, over 4 million 
bales of new cotton during the same period. 
This means that our net reduction of sur- 
plus was only a little more than 2 million 
bales, and that instead of costing us only 
$70 per bale, this export program has actually 
cost us three times that amount, or about 
$210 for every bale of actual reduction in 
our surplus stock. Of course, that is more 
money than the cotton is worth, so we must 
admit that our present program finds scant 
justification on grounds of economy. 

But so much for the problem and the 
shortcomings of the present program. You 
have listened patiently, but you knew all 
of these facts I have recited. What can we 
do to improve the situation? 

There have been many plans suggested. 
Many have merit, some have none. I want 
to submit one which I hope has merit. 

This plan is not original with me, although 
I have introduced legislation to implement it. 
It is the plan of many individuals who have 
tried to reconcile the contradictory require- 
ments of a sound system of cotton pricing. 

This plan frankly recognizes these con- 
tradictions. It recognizes that with the 
great differences which exist in living stand- 
ards in the United States, where all Ameri- 
can cotton is produced, and in foreign coun- 
tries where much of our crop must be sold, 
that it is very unlikely that we can ever price 
cotton high enough to give the American 
farmer a fair return and at the same time 
price it low enough to make it attractive in 
foreign markets, or for that matter, to make 
it really competitive with synthetics at home. 

Of course, the classic answer for such a sit- 
uation has been the imposition of a tariff. 
But a tariff always raises the cost of the com- 
modity to domestic consumers and it reduces 
our market for American goods abroad. 
These basic facts have always made me ques- 
tion the tariff system. In the case of cotton, 
there is the further serious defect growing 
out of such a system’s inability to meet the 
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competition of synthetics. In fact, we al- 
ready have a practical embargo on the im- 
portation of raw cotton and no matter how 
high we made our tariff on cotton goods, we 
would surely find it self-defeating, both be- 
cause it would force more and more synthet- 
ics into the American market and because it 
would still further reduce the sale of Amer- 
ican cotton abroad. 

I have, therefore, felt that we had better 
look to the use of a direct payment to the 
producer of cotton to keep his income at a 
fair level while we let the price drop low 
enough to move our crop in the normal chan- 
nels of trade. 

I full well realize that Secretary Benson 
has, in his avowed opposition to any com- 
pensatory payment plan for cotton, confused 
the issue by raising the claim that such a 
plan was but a restatement of the Brannon 
plan. This charge is neither true nor fair. 
The Brannon plan was a very far-reaching 
and very complex proposal involving not only 
payments to producers, but it was a complete 
program of farm-income support which 
established priorities for all farm commodi- 
ties. It was estimated to involve costs be- 
tween five and ten billion per year. Cotton 
income was but a very small factor in the 
Brannon plan, and compensatory payment 
was but one of several tools proposed to be 
used. 

Actually, embarrassing as it is to both of 
us to admit it, the proposal I am making for 
cotton is far more closely related to Secretary 
Benson’s own compensatory payment plan 
for wool, and the only relationship that it 
bears to the old Brannon plan is through 
those features which Secretary Benson em- 
braced and adopted for his wool program. 

The truth is, however, that the compensa- 
tory payment plan is far older than either of 
Mr. Brannon or Mr, Benson. And again, I 
must confess to political embarrassment 
since it seems to have been first seriously ad- 
vocated by the founder of what has become 
the Republican Party—Alexander Hamilton. 
It was Hamilton who urged a protective tariff 
for American industry and it was Hamilton 
who frankly stated that, “Of course, if we 
are to have a tariff for industry, we must pay 
the farmer a bounty.” That bounty, Ham- 
ilton recognized, was necessary if the farmer 
was to continue to sell in a free market and 
was to buy, as Hamilton proposed, in a pro- 
tected market. Basically, the recognition 
of the justice of this equalization of oppor- 
tunity is all there is to the compensatory pay- 
ment plan or the bounty as Alexander Ham- 
ilton called it. 

As for details: Each one of us can work out 
a set of details which we feel would best 
meet the need of modern-day conditions. 
Those details can be modified, and, undoubt- 
edly, in the process of legislation, any one set 
of details can be improved upon. I claim no 
special virtue for the details of the bill I 
have introduced. I have tried to keep it 
short and understandable. I do want to 
make public acknowledgment of the very 
helpful suggestions of the editors and pub- 
lishers of Progressive Farmer. Both Dr. 
Clarance Poe and Mr. Eugene Butler did much 
to shape my views. I feel they have been 
most helpful. 

The bill itself is but a 1-page document. 
It does three major things: 

1. It would lower the loan support level 
for cotton to 75 percent of parity, with the 
cotton market finding its own price position 
at any point above 75 percent. Possibly this 
should be dropped to 70 percent, but with 
the present state of the market, it seems 
that cotton can move at 75 percent and 
surely we should not encourage an unneces- 
sary drop by any further lowering of the loan 
support level when it is not necessary. 

2. It would make direct payments to cot- 
ton producers of the difference between the 
average market price for cotton and a fair 
price predetermined to be 90 percent of 
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parity. This is Alexander Hamilton's 
bounty. I had had in mind paying it at 
the end of the year just as is now done in 
the case of wool, but some outstanding cot- 
ton men have suggested that the payments 
could very well be made in the form of a 
negotiable certificate issued at the moment 
of sale such as was done on a small scale 
more than 20 years ago. 

3. It would continue acreage controls on 
cotton until surpluses have been reduced to 
a normal carryover. Although this plan 
would stop the movement of cotton into the 
COC warehouses, it would not automatically 
move the present surpluses out. I think we 
all realize that we must retain controls until 
this surplus is worked down. I think this 
plan would bring these surpluses down in 
the course of 2 or 8 years. 

There are also less fundamental and, pos- 
sibly, more controversial provisions which 
can be included or omitted. First of these 
is a limit on the amount of the payment 
which is to be made to any one producer. I 
realize that this is a matter of much con- 
troversary, and I recognize that it is not 
fundamental to the basic objectives of the 
bill. I included in the draft of the bill the 
same type of limitation which we have long 
had in the ASC program, but increased the 
figure from $5,000 to $10,000—I did so both 
because I, personally, think that a limitation 
is justified, and also because I felt that its 
inclusion would bring support to the bill, 
both from those who feel strongly that such 
a limitation is right and from those who 
realize that it would substantially reduce 
the cost of the program. I repeat, this is 
no essential part of a Compensatory Pay- 
ment Plan, and no difference of opinion on 
this subject should be allowed to influence 
our support of the principle of compensatory 
payments one way or the other. 

A somewhat similar situation exists as to 
the financing of the program. As H. R. 877 
is written, payments would be made through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, ulti- 
mately from general revenue. There is con- 
siderable feeling that the program should 
be financed out of a special tax on textiles. 
This could be done or not—just as the pres- 
ent program could be financed out of gen- 
eral or special taxes. But this decision is not 
vital to the success or failure of the program. 

I hope that we can agree to let these an- 
cillary programs be decided each on its own 
merit without trying to make of them vital 
features of the compensatory program. 

The compensatory program is, so far as I 
can now see, the only one which gives us 
a practical way of achieving all of the five 
requirements of a sound pricing program, 
as earlier enumerated. It would assure the 
farmer a fair return (90 percent of parity). 
The larger part of the return would be re- 
ceived in the market from the buyer. The 
smaller part would be received in the price 
adjustment. 

It would expand the markets for American 
cotton, both at home and abroad, because 
American cotton would be selling competi- 
tively along with synthetics and with foreign 
growths. It would provide cotton to the 
mills at a substantially lower price; it would 
improve their export position; it would re- 
duce the threat of foreign textiles on the 
American market; and it would vastly im- 
prove the competitive position of the mill 
which is using cotton as compared with the 
mill which is using synthetic fibers. It 
is possible that at times this would re- 
quire a slightly lower loan support level but 
the opinion of the best cotton brains seems 
to be that under present circumstances we 
would not need to drop that floor below 75 
percent of parity. Admittedly, the very ex- 
istence of such a floor tends to keep the 
world price slightly higher. 

This program would encourage both mills 
and exporters to depend on American cot- 
ton, since they would know that they would 
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be able to buy competitively. I believe that 
most processors of cotton will be willing to 
back their judgment against the normal mar- 
ket variations. It is the influence of a gov- 
ernment fixed market which they dare not 
risk. 

It would put the trade back in private 
hands. The Government would cease to of- 
fer a loan in excess of the market. Farm- 
ers would again sell their cotton to cotton 
buyers for use or for export. The cotton 
exchanges would again perform their prop- 
er function of insuring price. 

And this plan would automatically stop 
the flow of cotton into Government ware- 
houses. Cotton now moves into the hands 
of the CCC because farmers can get more 
there than they can in the market. When 
we reverse this situation cotton will move 
into the market. We will stop the accumu- 
lation of surpluses and with a continuation 
of acreage controls we will surely eliminate 
our existing surplus in a few years. Then 
we can confidently look forward to an ex- 
panded production of American cotton. We 
all want that expansion, but I know of no 
other way of getting it without destroying 
some segment of the cotton industry. Too 
often, it is proposed that we sacrifice the 
farmer in an effort to expand production. 

Now what of the cost? No matter how 
helpful a program may be, we should and 
must realistically appraise the cost and com- 
pare it with existing costs. When so com- 
pared, I believe that the compensatory pay- 
ment program looks especially good. 

We can very quickly and very accurately 
calculate the maximum possible costs. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Lawson of this association has 
done a very fair and objective job. He as- 
sumes that the difference between the mar- 
ket price and the 90-percent return to the 
farmer will require 6 cents per pound or $30 
per bale. He takes the existing allotment of 
17,500,000 acres which will give about 17 
million for harvest and applies the highest 
yield on record. This gives 13,300,000 bales 
of cotton. He then multiplies 13,300,000 by 
$30 (the cost on each bale) and gets a maxi- 
mum cost of $399 million. I believe that 
everyone will be forced to agree that this is 
a liberal estimate. 

Now this is the total maximum gross cost 
to the Government. There are no storage 
costs. There are no hauling charges. 
There are no adjustments to be made as to 
grade—and this covers every bale of the 
crop. The entire crop can move for this 
figure and there will be no replacement of 
two-thirds of the number of bales removed. 

Remember that in 7 months’ time we have 
spent almost this amount—$379,993,000 to be 
exact—on an export program which subsi- 
dized the foreign consumer and which only 
reduced our surplus a little more than 2 
million bales and which only moved a gross 
of 6,500,000 bales. 

Then remember that as of March 20, we 
had committed ourselves to pay $153,342,549 
to cotton farmers for reducing their acreage 
under the soil bank and this figure is still 
incomplete. If we use maximum figures as 
‘we have for the compensatory payment plan 
the soil-bank costs will be the full $250 mil- 
lion which is authorized for soil-bank pay- 
ments to cotton farmers. 

Mr. Lawson estimates that the cost of the 
Taw cotton export program for next year will 
only be $218,400,000. He assumes that we 
will only export a normal 4,200,000 bales 
which I think is a fairassumption. He only 
figures a loss of $52 per bale, although such 
authorities as Mr. Fleming, Mr. Rogers, and 
Mr. Henican agreed that the cost would be 
approximately $70 per bale. 

Let us split the difference and say we will 
lose $61 per bale. That would give us a 
cost of the present export program of 8256, 
200,000, and would leave 9,100,000 bales to be 
sold domestically. Surely no one believes 
that we can sell that much cotton at a fair 
Price to farmers, This means that the Gov- 
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ernment is going to have to continue to take 
cotton into the CCC at an unknown, but 
very substantial loss to the Government. 

To all of these present costs we must add 
the $30 million which represents the cost of 
the present textile export program. This 
adds up to a whopping $536,200,000, and it 
does not include any CCC losses on domestic 
cotton. 

When we take into consideration, as we 
must, the fact that the compensatory pay- 
ment plan would result in a savings of at 
least $100 million in costs to the consumers 
of cotton goods, we see that the pian 
will cost the American people only about one- 
half of what the present plan is costing and 
that it will give them and all of them far, far 
more of the things we all want in any price 
program. It seems to me that we have the 
chance to buy a real bargain. I think that we 
had better put our heads together, try to 
work out any details and pass the basic ideas 
of this program as soon as we can. 

I appreciate the constructive help which 
those of us in Congress have received from 
the cotton industry, and, especially, from the 
Atlantic Cotton Association. I apologize for 
the imposition on your time. I can only 
plead that I believe this matter of price to be 
vital to all of us. I thank you for your 
hospitality. 


The Equality of Opportunity Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a statement 
by Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, made 
before the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. I think that this thoughtful 
statement in support of S. 11, the equality 
of opportunity bill, which would plug a 
loophole in the Robinson-Patman Act, 
is worthy of the most careful considera- 
tion by all Members of the Senate. Mr. 
Patman’s record in support of small busi- 
ness is well known. As coauthor of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, his is an authori- 
tative voice in this field of legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, OP TEXAS, 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY, UNITED STATES SENATE, IN SUP- 
PORT OF S. 11, THE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
Br 


Mr. Chairman, I am highly honored that 
this distinguished committee should wish to 
hear my views on the subject of this hearing, 
namely, S. 11, the equality of opportunity 
bill. You have received during the course of 
your hearings a great deal of testimony. 
Your witnesses have included the distin- 
guished chairman of the Select Committee 
on Small Business of the United States Sen- 
ate, who appeared and gave testimony in 
support of S. 11. 

WHY S. 11 AND H. R. 11 ARE NEEDED 


The pending bills would amend the Robin- 
son-Patman Act to close a gaping loophole 
which the Supreme Court has driven into 
that act. That loophole was created when 
the Supreme Court decided a case in favor 


of Standard Oil Company of Indiana. It 
heid that a giant concern, such as the Stand- 
ard Oil Co., is now privileged to discriminate 
in price with the effect of destroying its 
competitors, destroying its customers, sub- 
stantially lessening competition, and tending 
to create a monopoly so long as the giant 
concern shows that it has accomplished all 
of those things in “good faith.” (Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana v. FTC (340 U. S. 
231).) 

S. 11 goes to the very vitals of small busi- 
ness. It involves a direct question of whether 
small business shall continue to exist. I 
need not tell the members of this distin- 
guished committee what the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act and other Federal legislation against 
price discrimination mean to small business. 
It has been hailed as the magna carta of 
small business. Next to the tax law, this 
act is probably better known by small-busi- 
ness men over the United States than any 
other law passed by Congress. 

The record is clear on the point that prior 
to the passage of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
wholesale destruction of small business took 
place during the twenties and early thirties 
as a result of price discriminations. When 
we put that law on the books, it resulted 
in a sharp check on that destruction and 
redirected the course of business by giving 
smali business a new lease on life. 

At this point, I would like to read a para- 
graph from a letter which a small-business 
man in Charlotte, N. C., wrote me under 
date of March 20, 1957. It is as follows: 

“From the time of the enactment of the 
Robinson-Patman Act to the Supreme Court 
decision there had not been any price wars 
in my area or anywhere in our State. Im- 
mediately after the above decision major oil 
companies started instigating price wars by 
setting up a competitive situation and then 
asking their dealers to meet that competi- 
tion. Any competition that they did not 
create themselves was considered by them 
as not being legitimate. Statements to this 
effect have been made to me by oil com- 
panies and their district managers.” 

In the years prior to the passage of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, small, independent 
businesses disappeared by the tens of thou- 
sands. Giant corporations led by a few giant 
chain organizations utilized the destructive 
monopolistic practice of price discrimination 
to sweep away small businesses. We were 
rapidly headed for a complete monopoliza- 
tion of the distribution business in this 
country. 

As is indicated in the letter of the small- 
business man I have just quoted, the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act slowed down, if it did 
not stop, that disastrous march. I believe 
it to be no exaggeration to say that without 
this law we would very probably have no 
2 businesses left in the United States 

y- 

Now we are faced with a problem of mak- 
ing that law effective again. Our problem 
is to close the loophole which was made in 
that law by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Standard Oil of Indiana. 
S. 11 and H. R. 11 are modest proposals. 
They would operate to make unlawful de- 
structive price discriminations even though 
done in good faith where the effect would 
be to substantially lessen competition and 
tend to create a monopoly. 

The issue before you is clear. It is a 
question of whether we will do what rep- 
resentatives of big business are asking us 
to do, namely, leave the law so that they 
may continue to discriminate in price with 
the effect of substantially lessening compe- 
tition or tending to create a monopoly. That 
issue is on the table before us. Those of 
us who are supporting S. 11 and H. R. 11 are 
‘asking that the law be strengthened so that 
these giant corporations will no longer be 
able to destroy their competitors and cus- 
tomers through the practice of price dis- 
crimination with the effect of substantially 
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lessening competition and tending to create 
a monopoly, 

I have always understood that our na- 
tional public policy is a policy to pre- 
vent monopoly and monopolistic practices, 
whether accomplished in good faith, bad 
faith, or through indifference. If I am cor- 
rect on that point, then S. 11 and H. R. 11 
are clearly in accord with our national pub- 
lic policy against monopoly. This pending 
legislation would not provide any penalty. 
It is not an amendment to a criminal law; 
it merely provides a means for stopping 
practices which in fact substantially lessen 
competition and tend to create a monopoly. 

Therefore, in those few words I have at- 
tempted to explain what H. R. 11 and S. 11 
are intended to do. From what I have said, 
you can see that they are intended to guar- 
antee, for instance, the hometown merchant 
the right to buy his goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise from General Motors, General 
Mills, General Electric, or General Foods, 
under the same terms and conditions that 
the chain store across the street is permitted 
to buy its goods, wares, and merchandise 
from the same seller. The pending bills 
would make it a violation of law for the 
seller to discriminate against the hometown 
merchant, whether he is in the dry- 
goods business, the grocery business,, the 
drug business, the service-station business, 
or any other kind of locally owned business. 

What could be fairer than that? Why 
should the big concerns continue to have the 
right to discriminate against hometown 
merchants? If something is not done within 
the next two decades, and discriminations 
are permitted to continue, the giant cor- 
porations with assets of over $100 million will 
own all of the manufacturing, processing, 
and distributing business in the United 
States. 

We all know and we profess to subscribe 
to the fact that small business is the back- 
bone of our country, and certainly should 
be encouraged to the extent that Congress 
will not permit the big concerns to unduly 
and unfairly destroy them. Congress must 
act to prevent such result. 

Among the big people of America, most 
of them are big hearted, generous, chari- 
table, and believe in the Golden Rule, and 
actually practice the Golden Rule in their 
business, but there are some Captain Kidds 
in business and industry—some racketeers— 
who have no regard for the rights of the 
other man. It is the latter group that we 
are trying to deal with through S. 11 and 
H. R. 11 to restrain them in their greed and 
selfishness, 


WHO ARE THOSE SUPPORTING S. 11—THE 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY BILL? 


We know that small business and many of 
the friends of small business are asking for 
relief from destructive price discriminations. 
They have appeared before a number of Con- 
gressional committees and testified in sup- 
port of legislation such as is proposed by 
S. 11. In some of their appearances, they 
have stated that among the many 
that small businesses wish from the Con- 
gress, and particularly in the field of anti- 
monopoly legislation, is legislation to 
strengthen the law against price discrimina- 
tion. They have said that there are many 
things that small business needs and wants, 
and that there are several pieces of legisla- 
tion which they strongly recommend, includ- 
ing tax relief. But they have said that just 
to make things simple they want the Con- 
gress to pass promptly the legislation pró- 
vided for in S. 11. Included among those 
who have taken that position are the repre- 
sentatives of a large segment of the small- 
business firms of the country. They include 
the following: 

National Association of Retail Druggists, 
representating 40,000 independent druggists. 

National Association of Retail Grocers, 
representing 65,000 grocers, 
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United States Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, representing about 2,000 wholesale 

firms. 

National Food Brokers Association, repre- 
senting more than 1,700 food brokers. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, 
representing approximately 35,000 retail gas- 
oline dealers. 

National Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers, representing 8,000 retail tire dealers 
and tire retreaders. 

United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, representing 2,800 wholesale distribu- 
tors of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness with a membership of more than 100,000 
small and independent business firms. 

National Council of Agricultural Co-ops, 
which is composed of approximately 5,000 
agricultural cooperatives carrying on coop- 
eratively the affairs of almost 3 million farm 
families. 

National Farmers Union with more than 
700,000 members. 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists with approximately 700,000 members. 

The American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, represent- 
ing the bulk of organized labor in the United 
States, 


SMALL AND INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURERS WANT 
AND NEED S. 11 


About 18 months ago, a notorious lawyer- 
lobbyist, who has for several years special- 
ized in propagandizing against the Robinson- 
Patman Act, appeared and testified before a 


-hearing conducted by the House Small Busi- 


ness Committee over which I presided. Re- 
cently he testified before your dis ed 
committee in opposition to S. 11. On the 
occasion when he appeared before the House 
Small Business Committee, he berated the 
Robinson-Patman Act. On other occasions, 
he has contended that small manufacturers 
would be harmed by the passage of S. 11 and 
H. R. 11. In view of some of the charges 
and contentions he made when he appeared 
before the House Small Business Committee, 
I sent a form letter to many hundreds of 
the food canners and food processors invit- 
ing them to comment and tell me frankly 
what they thought about the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. The replies were overwhelmingly 
favorable to the Robinson-Patman Act by a 
margin of better than 15 to 1. On March 
15, 1956, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD (vol. 102, pt. 4, pp. 4883-4889) excerpts 
from quite a number of those letters. Now 
those food processors and canners operate 
factories. They are in a sense, small and 
independent manufa concerns. 

On February 4, 1957, I placed in the RECORD, 
at page 1516, a copy of a letter a food proces- 
sor and canner had written me under date 
of January 23,1957. In that letter the pres- 
ident of the small and independent manu- 
facturing firm pointed out that in 1954 there 
were 1,911 canning firms listed in the direc- 
tory of the National Canners Association. 
By 1955, 581 of those, or 30 percent, had gone 
out of business. They ted not merely 
canning plants, but firms, That 
high rate of mortality of small business firms 
was attributed to the practices and condi- 
tions we are attempting to remedy by the 
passage of S. 11 and H. R. 11. 

Recently opponents of S. 11 and H. R. 11 
thought up the gimmick of arranging for a 
number of small and independent manufac- 
turers to write to members of your distin- 
guished committee and to other Members of 
the Senate and to Members of the House, and 
in so doing expressed opposition to S. 11 and 
H. R. 11. 

A few days ago a small and independent 
fountain-pen manufacturer sent me a copy 
of a letter in which it was stated: 

“I wish to submit the following statement 
for the consideration of your committee in 
regard to Senate bill No. 11, which is de- 


-taken this method of 
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signed (I understand) to eliminate the good- 
faith defense under the Robinson-Patman 
Anti-Price Discrimination Act. 

“I have received several bulletins from our 
association, Fountain Pen & Mechanical 
Pencil Manufacturers Association, Inc., which 
have presented several arguments against 
Senate bill No. 11. 

“I have also received a memo prepared by 
the NAM law department arguing against 
this legislation.” 

Incidentally, since I have made reference 
to the canning industry, I would like to call 
attention to a statement which was made 
in a letter addressed to one of the Members 
of the House of Representatives on March 15, 
1957, by one of his small-business constitu- 
ents. In that series of correspondence the 
Member had stated that he was confused 
because of the arguments which were being 
made by representatives of giant corpora- 
tions that H. R. 11 would not help small 
manufacturers. In the letter of March 15, 
1957, the constituent wrote: 

“I can well understand that you and other 
Congressmen are confused. I lived with the 
Robinson-Patman Act for 7 years. I played 
a role in litigation involving this act. I went 
to work for a citrus canner in Florida in 1936, 
starting out as a bookkeeper at $20 per week. 
In 3 years, by virtue of endless hours of work 
and wholehearted application to my work, I 
wound up second high man in the company, 
which at that time was one of the four largest 
canners of citrus juices in Florida. I had a 
brilliant future in front of me. Then we were 
discriminated against by American Can Co. 
We fought them tooth and nail, and litiga- 
tion involving the Robinson-Patman Act 
went to the Supreme Court of the United 
States twice, the first time getting one of 
those famous 4-to-4 decisions. My company 
won their suit against American Can, and 
I believe that I am right when I say it is 
the only time that damages have been 
awarded under this act. However, that com- 
pany is now bankrupt, going to the wall in 
1952, and with it went the future I had 
worked so hard to carve out for myself. The 
cost of fighting American Can Co. was too 
much and contributed in a large measure to 
destruction of this company. 

“Now I am in business for myself and I am 
faced with the same danger of having the 
ground cut out from under me. Believe me, 
sir, I know what these big companies can do 
if they have a mind to. I do not contend 
that all big companies do act that way or 
that bigness in itself Is an evil.” 

Under date of March 8, 1957, the Arm- 
strong Creamery Co. of Wichita, Kans., 
wrote a letter to Members of the House and 
to Members of the Senate in which price 
discrimination practices of the National 
Dairy Products Corp. were outlined. That 
up-to-date instance of price discrimination 
was described by the Armstrong Creamery 
Co. as follows: 

“Recently the National Dairies Division 
(Sealtest) at Kansas City lowered the price 
of ice cream 25 cents per gallon throughout 
this area. Discounts and all other factors 
considered, this new price is lower than 97 
percent of the sales volume in the area be- 


fore Sealtest lowered the price. This low 


price makes it impossible for any dairy to 
sell ice cream at a profit, and if continued 
very long will force a number of independent 
plants out of business. At the same time 
Sealtest has been raising prices in other 
areas where competitive situations are as 
bad, or worse, than they are here. 

“The plain fact is that through ineptness 
and mismanagement, Sealtest has lost a lot 
of volume in the pa few years and has 

regaining their posi- 
tion. Right now they can use the excuse 
that they are meeting the price of the 3 per- 


-cent of the volume which was sold at a cut- 


throat figure (and which will always be sold 
that way). 
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“Of course Sealtest’s profits in other areas 
will more than carry the losses they will 
take in this one.” 

The letter of the Armstrong Creamery Co. 
concluded as have many others I have re- 
ceived from small and independent business 
concerns in a plea for the passage of H. R. 
11. The closing words of that letter were: 
“It is the only salvation for a great number 
of independent businesses.” 


FARMERS, CONSUMERS, AND WHOLESALERS WANT 
AND NEED S. 11 AND H. R. 11 


Representatives of farmers have testified 
before this distinguished committee, and be- 
fore other committees strongly supporting 
S. 11 and H. R. 11. You have heard the 
testimony on behalf of the National Farm- 
ers Union, which has a membership repre- 
senting almost 1 million voters. That testi- 
mony strongly supports the proposed legis- 
lation you have under consideration. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for March 21, 1956 
(vol. 102, pt. 4, pp. 5299-5300), is a showing 
that representatives of consumer groups are 
in support of S. 11 and H. R. 11. Also the 
Recorp for March 28, 1956 (vol. 102, pt. 5, 
pp. 5775-5776), shows that wholesalers and 
retailers in large numbers have made strong 
pleas for the passage of this legislation. 

I have noted that on the afternoon of 
March 14, 1957, representatives of several 
hundred small-business men, who are re- 
tallers of petroleum products, appeared be- 
fore your committee and testified (transcript 
pp. 513-520) to the effect that the major 
oil companies are discriminating in price 
to the damage and destruction of small busi- 
ness. They urged passage of S. 11 and 
H. R. 11. 


FTC, AN EXPERT AGENCY ON PRICE DISCRIMINA= 
TION, SUPPORTS S. 11 AND H. R. 11 


The Federal Trade Commission is the 
agency of Government charged with the pri- 
mary responsibility of the enforcement of 
Federal legislation dealing with price dis- 
crimination. That agency has dealt with 
the problem of price discrimination since it 
was created in the Wilson administration in 
1914. Prior to that time, the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, its predecessor, studied and re- 
ported upon the problem of price discrimi- 
nation during the period of 1903-14. It is 
the only agency of Government with any 
substantial experience in dealing with the 
problem of price discrimination. In view 
of that fact, it is believed that its position 
respecting the pending legislation should be 
regarded as important. After careful study 
of S. 11 and H. R. 11, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has announced that it supports those 
bills. In its official formal report to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Rep- 
resentatives, on March 12, 1957, the Com- 
mission stated: 

“The Commission is of the opinion that 
the objectives of H. R. 11 and H. R. 398 are 
of sufficient importance to the effective 
operation of the Clayton Act that such legis- 
lation should be enacted without awaiting 
further case-by-case development under 
section 2 (b) as presently worded.” (H. R. 
398 was introduced by Hon. BYRON G. ROGERS, 
of Colorado. It is an identical companion 
bill to H. R. 11.) 

On March 26, 1957, all members of the 
Federal Trade Commission appeared before 
this distinguished committee and explained 
why the Commission is supporting S. 11 
and H. R. 11. 


WHO ARE THOSE OPPOSING S. 11 AND H, R. 11? 


You received testimony in your hearings 
on March 12 and 13, 1957, which established 
beyond question that the major oil com- 
panies met secretly in October 1956 and 
planned a campaign to oppose this proposed 
legislation. The testimony you have ad- 
duced shows that the representatives of the 
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major oll companies, with the cooperation 
of the American Petroleum Institute, ar- 
ranged for each of a number of the major 
oil companies to distribute, to their high 
officials, copies of a master brief contain- 
ing a number of arguments against S. 11 
and H. R. 11. Those arguments were re- 
produced and dressed up to give them the 
greatest possible force for persuading the 
unwary that S. 11 and H. R. 11 would be 
harmful to small business and should not be 
passed. Also the representatives of other 
big business concerns and the Washing- 
ton representatives of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers have sought to 
persuade small and independent businesses 
that S. 11 would prove harmful. In my 
statement today, I have made reference to 
an instance of the law department of the 
National Association of Manufacturers pre- 
paring and distributing to small manu- 
facturers a brief arguing against the pas- 
sage of S. 11. 

Therefore, you have before you clear and 
unmistakable evidence that Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, Gulf Oil Corp., Shell Oil 
Co., Pure Oil Co,, and a great number of 
other big business firms, which, according 
to other testimony before you, are current- 
ly practicing price discriminations destruc- 
tive of small business, are campaigning 
against S. 11 and H. R. 11, and are urg- 
ing you to prevent the passage of such pro- 
posed legislation which would curb their 
practice of destructive price discrimination. 

In addition, a number of small and inde- 
pendent business concerns have written or 
wired that they are opposing S. 11 and H. R. 
11. Some of those who have so expressed 
their opposition have done so by present- 
ing the same arguments which have been 
included in the master brief against S. 11 
and H. R. 11 as distributed by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute and its members 
and representatives. In fact some small 
and independent businessmen who have 
voiced opposition to S. 11 and H. R. 11 have 
frankly stated that they were pressured into 
doing so by the representatives of the major 
oil companies, 

Not all of the opposition to S. 11 and H. R. 
11 has come directly from the offices of giant 
corporations. Some attorneys who have rep- 
resented such corporations in price discrim- 
ination cases have appeared and testified 
against this legislation. For example, Mr. 
Hammond Chaffetz and Mr. William Simon, 
who have argued in court in defense of price 
discrimination practices of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, have appeared before 
your distinguished committee and opposed 
this legislation. They have held prominent 
positions on committees dealing with this 
subject in the antitrust sections of the New 
York State and the American Bar Associa- 
tions. And those who served with them on 
those committees have been persuaded to 
voice opposition to S. 11 and H. R. 11. Also 
those representatives of major oil companies 
served as members of the Attorney General's 
National Committee To Study the Antitrust 
Laws, and during March 1955, that Com- 
mittee, with the help of the gentlemen I 
have named, issued a report which took a 
position contrary to what is provided for in 
S. 11 and H. R. 11. It is notable that at 
page 181 of the report of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s National Committee To Study the Anti- 
trust Laws, the following statement appears: 

“This Committee approves the result of 
the Standard Oil decision.” 

It has been established that other mem- 
bers of the Attorney General’s Committee 
had been representing big business con- 
cerns charged with violations of our anti- 
trust laws. 

Incidentally, Hon. Sinclair Weeks, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, was a member of the 


Attorney General’s Committee. He has re- 
ported to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, in stating the of- 
ficial position of the Department of Com- 
merce, that he is opposed to the passage of 
S. 11 and H. R. 11. In that connection he 
made it clear that he is for the practice of 
price discrimination when done in good 
faith even though the effect “may have been 
to substantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly.” (See the letter of Mr. 
Weeks to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, dated March 6, 
1956.) 

Of course, the Department of Justice, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the At- 
torney General, has voiced its opposition to 
S. 11 and H. R. 11. It did so in a report 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, March 28, 1957. Before I 
complete my statement I shall make further 
comment regarding that report from the De- 
partment of Justice. 


MISCONCEPTIONS AND MISSTATEMENTS ABOUT 
S. 11 AND H. R. 11 


The propaganda which has been prepared 
and distributed by representatives of the 
American Petroleum Institute and their 
members, and by some of those who were 
members of the Attorney General’s National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws is 
loaded with misstatements. Those misstate- 
ments have created misconceptions about the 
Robinson-Patman Act and what S. 11 and 
H, R. 11 would provide. 

The master brief of the API, a copy of 
which has been placed in the record of the 
proceedings before your distinguished com- 
mittee, contains many misstatements. For 
example, it contains a statement that Pres- 
ident Truman vetoed legislation similar to 
what is provided for in S. 11 and H. R. 11. 
What President Truman vetoed in 1950 was 
S. 1008. That bill, in effect, provided for the 
opposite of what S. 11 and H, R. 11 would 
provide. Attorneys who have represented 
major oil companies have appeared before 
you and testified and added to the con- 
fusion created by such misstatements be- 
cause they adopted and made such misstate- 
ments a part of their testimony. 

Mr. William Simon who testified before 
this committee on March 26, 1957, at tran- 
script page 1406, stated that the bill which 
went to President Truman contained the 
Carroll-Kefauver amendments. I haye un- 
derstood that Mr. Simon has been dabbling 
around with this matter for a number of 
years. Therefore, he should know that the 
fact is the Carroll-Kefauver amendments to 
S. 1008 were knocked out in conference and 
did not appear in the bill as it was presented 
to President Truman. The bill which was 
vetoed would have weakened the law. The 
Carroll-Kefauver amendments would have 
strengthened the law. 

Likewise, on March 14, 1957, Mr. Ham- 
mond Chaffetz, one of the legal representa- 
tives of the Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana, at transcript page 459, testified that 
“President Truman did veto a bill which did 
have the Carroll-Kefauver amendment in it. 
The Carroll-Kefauver amendment was very 
similar to the amendment which is proposed 
here.” Although those gentlemen have been 
dabbling in this matter for a number of 
years, it does not appear that they studied 
that bill or the action of the conferees in de- 
leting from that bill the Carroll-Kefauver 
amendments. 

The fallacious argument has been made 
by representatives of major oil companies 
that if S. 11 and H. R. 11 were to be enacted, 
then any seller who wanted to lower his 
price to one customer would find it neces- 
sary to lower his price to all customers 
throughout the country. It appears that the 
argument which was thus prepared by rep- 
resentatives of the major oil companies was 
artfully worded, widely distributed, and has 
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had its calculated effect on a number of 
small and independent businessmen who 
are engaged in the sale and distribution of 
petroleum products. It has stirred a number 
of them to oppose the pending legislation. 

Now, the representatives and members of 
the API, in distributing such fallacious ar- 
guments, pointed to proceedings currently 
in litigation at the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as a basis for their statements. Those 
proceedings involve the Pure Oil Co. because 
it was discriminating in price with respect 
to sales it was making in Birmingham, Ala, 

With reckless abandon, reference was made 
to a sentence or two which appeared in the 
complaint of the Federal Trade Commission 
in that case. No effort was made by them to 
explain to the small and independent busi- 
nessmen, or to the members of your distin- 
guished committee, that if the facts alleged 
in the complaint in that case should be 
proven, there will be no good-faith defense 
available in that case. Therefore what is 
provided for in S. 11 and H. R. 11 would have 
no application to situations such as are in- 
volved in the case of FTC v. Pure Oil Com- 
pany regarding the Birmingham, Ala., 
situation. 

What I have just said about the Federal 
Trade Commission's Pure Oil Co, case (some- 
times referred to as the Birmingham, Ala., 
case) was made perfectly clear in the testi- 
mony given by representatives of the Federal 
Trade Commission when they appeared be- 
fore your distinguished committee on Fri- 
day, March 15, 1957. On that occasion the 
FTC official who is in charge of the litigation 
on that case testified to the following effect: 

“Senator Dirksen. Would these cases be 
affected by the pending bill? 

“Mr. McIver. No, sir; I do not believe that 
the pending bill would have any effect on the 
result in these particular cases (transcript, 
pp. 785-786). 

» * * * . 

“Mr. Drxon. Now, if your theory is correct, 
good faith there will not be a defense to what 
you have charged? 

“Mr. McIver. That is our contention, 
sir (transcript, p. 789) .” 

The confusion which was created by the 
contention made in the API master brief and 
by representatives of the major oil companies 
in the opposition they have voiced to S. 11 
and H. R. 11 to the effect that if a seller 
should decide to lower his price to one of his 
customers, then if these bills passed, he 
would be compelled to lower his price to all 
of his customers, seems to have enveloped the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
the Department of Justice. In the report 
from the Department of Justice to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Represent- 
atives, March 28, 1957, on H. R. 11, it is made 
clear that one of the reasons why the Depart- 
ment is opposed to S. 11 and H. R, 11 is be- 
cause it believed “that a seller constrained by 
law to reduce prices to some only at the cost 
of reducing prices to all might well decide to 
reduce them to none.” 

In that report the Department of Justice 
did not cite any case wherein the law had 
been construed to provide that requirement. 

Furthermore, in the report from the De- 
partment of Justice a number of recent cases 
were cited in which the “good faith” de- 
fense had been rejected. And the observa- 
tion was made that for that reason S. 11 and 
H. R. 11 are not needed. What the Depart- 
ment of Justice appeared to overlook is the 
fact that in each of the cases it cited, a 
discriminatory pricing system was in ques- 
tion. As early as 1945, the Supreme Court of 
the United States had ruled in the case of 
Federal Trade Commission v. A. E. Staley 
(324 U. S. 746) that under the Robinson- 
Patman Act, a seller who adopts discrim- 
inatory pricing systems of his competitors 
will not have available to him the good- 


Yes, 
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faith defense provided for in the act. And 
the Court said: 

“The act thus places emphasis on individ- 
ual competitive situations.” 

Therefore it would appear that the De- 
partment of Justice not only missed the 
point in its citation of the various cases 
referred to in its report opposing S. 11 and 
H. R. 11, but in doing so actually highlighted 
its own confusion over what is provided for 
in the Robinson-Patman Act on the point 
it made about a seller being required to 
reduce his prices to all, if he reduces prices 
to one. It had simply overlooked what the 
Supreme Court had ruled in the Staley case 
12 years ago regarding the application of the 
Robinson-Patman Act to individual com- 
petitive situations, 

Since it is clear that the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, as amended by S. 11 and H. R. 11. 
would not permit the good-faith defense 
except and only for the purpose of meeting 
competition in individual competitive situa- 
tions, the contrary cannot be true. In other 
words, when you lower your price in good 
faith to meet competition in an individual 
competitive situation, you are not doing 
so all the way across the country in all com- 
petitive situations, The Supreme Court held 
that the A. E. Staley Co. not only was not 
required to change its prices in all competi- 
tive situations in order to avail itself of the 
good-faith defense, but the Court also went 
further and held that Staley did not act in 
good faith because it, in claiming to meet 
competition at one place, had changed its 
prices to all of its customers everywhere, 
What more is needed to refute the fallacious 
arguments which have been made by repre- 
sentatives of the major oil companies and the 
API in its master brief, that under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, as amended by S. 11 
and H. R. 11, a seller would be required to 
lower his price to all of his customers if 
he should lower to one? 

Equally fallacious is the argument made in 
the API master brief and in statements 
made by others opposing S. 11 and H. R. 11 
to the effect that those bills would prevent 
freight absorption, In the RECORD of March 
18, 1957, at pages 3892-3893, I inserted a 
statement outlining why it is considered that 
S. 11 and H. R. 11 will not prevent freight 
absorption. I refer to that statement now 
for the benefit of those who wish to review 
more material dealing with that point. Fur- 
thermore, the API master brief and the state- 
ments of others who are opposing the pend- 
ing bills disregard and ignore the fact that 
S. 11 contains the provision to the effect that 
nothing contained therein shall be construed 
to alter the law applicable to freight absorp- 
tion. 

On page 4 of the API master brief there 
appears the following statement: 

“Furthermore, it is important to note that 
the Robinson-Patman Act marked a de- 
parture from the traditional ideal of Amer- 
ican justice by putting the burden of proof 
upon the person charged with violating the 
law * * * unless he could prove that his 
price decision had no effect on competition, 
he would probably be in violation of the law 
if this legislation should pass.“ 

Now what are the facts? 

The general common-law rule regarding 
the burden of proof in a case in litigation 
applies in price discrimination cases arising 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. In general 
that rule is to the following effect: The bur- 
den of proof in any proceeding lies at first 
on that party against whom the judgment 
of the court would be given if no evidence 
at all were produced on either side—regard, 
of course, being had to any presumption 
which may appear upon the pleadings. 

Let us analyze how that rule applies In a 
price discrimination case arising under the 
Robinson-Patman Act. First of all, pleadings 
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by the plaintiff or the Government in order 
to state a cause of action in a price discrim- 
imation case under the Robinson-Patman 
Act must among other things allege that— 

(1) The party charged with a violation of 
the law is engaged in commerce (meaning, 
of course, interstate commerce). 

(2) In the course of such commerce the 
party charged has discriminated in price be- 
tween different purchasers of commodities of 
like grade and quality, and that some of those 
purchases involved in such discrimination 
were in interstate commerce. 

(3) The sale of the commodities involved 
in the discrimination were sold for use, con- 
sumption, or resale within the United States 
or some other place under the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

(4) The effect of such discrimination may 
be to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce or to injure, destroy, or prevent 
competition with any person who either 
grants or knowingly receives the benefit of 
such discrimination, or with the customers 
of either of them. 

Pleadings by the plaintiff or the Govern- 
ment in such litigation not containing alle- 
gations to the effect indicated above would 
fail as not having stated a cause of action. 

What about the burden of proof in such 
proceedings? First, let us assume that a 
simple answer had been filed by the de- 
fendant who merely denied the allegations 
made by the plaintiff. Assume further that 
no evidence was offered by either party. 
Then under the general rule regarding the 
burden of proof the plaintiff would fail. He 
had alleged a good cause of action but he 
had failed to prove his case. The burden 
of proving the case is upon the plaintiff and 
that means proving each of the necessary 
allegations as above indicated. The defend- 
ant need not prove any of those allegations. 
In his pleadings it is sufficient for him merely 
to deny them. 

Momentarily, when they have lapsed into 
unguarded pose and permitted their better 
selves to express their inner thoughts, arch 
opponents of S. 11 and H. R. 11 have acknowl- 
edged that what is contended in the API 
master brief is not true. They admit that 
the person charged does not have the burden 
of proving “that his price decision had no 
effect on the competition.” For example, 
see the testimony of Mr. William Simon be- 
fore your distinguished committee Tuesday, 
March 26, 1957, at transcript page 1392. 

Ir. view of these circumstances, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why some lawyers who 
oppose S. 11 and H. R. 11 are so reckless as 
to charge that the effect of the passage of 
S. 11 and H. R. 11 would be to require the 
defendant in a price discrimination case, 
under the Robinson-Patman Act, to prove 
his innocence. That is utter nonsense. I 
am disappointed that lawyers with ability 
have argued such nonsense. I cannot but 
believe that they know their argument is 
nonsense, 

Of course no one supporting S. 11 and H. R. 
11, to my knowledge, has taken the position 
that the burden of proof, under the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, departs from the common- 
law rule in any respect. Therefore, all of 
us acknowledge that when a defendant as- 
serts the “good faith” defense, it is his 
burden to prove that he acted in good faith. 
Likewise, in criminal cases when one is 
charged with murder and asserts that he 
acted in self-defense, it is not the burden 
of the State to prove that he did not act in 
self-defense. The burden is on the defend- 
ant to make out that defense. 

At page 7 of the API “master brief,” the 
statement is made: 

“If all mahufacturers in an industry 
complied with this law, they would be in 

of being charged with a conspiracy 
to fix prices.” 
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That, like the API argument about the 
burden of proof, is utter nonsense. Nothing 
in the Robinson-Patman Act requires any 
two or more sellers of any commodity to 
charge the same or different prices. Nothing 
in that law requires any seller to act in any 
particular way regarding his relationship 
with another seller. The act applies only 
against a single seller's action in discrim- 
inating in price. It is significant that the 
API “master brief” failed to cite any deci- 
sion in a case supporting its nonsensical 
arguments. 

On page 8 of the API “master brief” are 
statements that both the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations have opposed legis- 
lation such as is provided for in S. 11 and 
H. R. 11. I have pointed out that those 
statements are false insofar as they relate 
to the bill which was vetoed by President 
Truman in 1950, 

It is believed that statements in the API 
master brief respecting the position of the 
Eisenhower administration on legislation 
such as is provided in S. 11 and H. R. 11 
should be scrutinized as carefully as the 
statements contained therein regarding the 
position of the Truman administration, 
The API master brief takes the position that 
the Eisenhower administration opposes legis- 
lation such as is provided for in S. 11 and 
H. R. 11. Now, what about President Eisen- 
hower? Where does he stand on S. 11 and 
H. R. 11? Certainly, small business would 
like to know. To my knowledge he has is- 
sued no statement in opposition to S. 11 and 
H. R. 11. On the contrary, my mind goes 
back to a statement he did issue to repre- 
sentatives of small business on October 16, 
1952. The following are quotations from 
that statement: 


OFFICES OF DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
New York, N. Y., October 16, 1952. 
Mr. WATSON ROGERS, 
National Food Brokers Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. Rocers: At my conference today 
with you and representatives of other na- 
tional associations of American industry and 
business, you asked for my views concerning 
the protection of small business from monop- 
oly, and particularly concerning the pro- 
visions of our antitrust laws against unfair 
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and discriminatory pricing practices that are 

destructive of competition and free enter- 

Prise. 
. . » . . 

Our laws against unfair and destructive 
pricing practices, as well as other practices 
leading to monopoly, must be fearlessly, im- 
partially, and energetically maintained and 
enforced. 

I am for such necessary rules of fair play 
because they preserve and strengthen free 
and fair competition, as opposed to monop- 
olies which mean the end of competi- 
ton. > 

Sincerely, 
DwIcHT D. EISENHOWER. 


CONCLUSION: CONGRESS SHOULD ACT NOW TO 
HELP SMALL BUSINESS 


Small business is pleading for protection 
from the practice of destructive price dis- 
crimination. Each time the Congress has 
investigated and studied the practice of 
price discrimination, it has concluded that 
such practice is monopolistic, anticompeti- 
tive, and therefore contrary to our national 
public policy for a free and competitive en- 
terprise system. Opponents of S. 11 and 
H. R. 11 are arguing for allowing a continua- 
tion of destructive price discriminations. 
They argue that legislation should not be 
passed that would assure a halting of price 
discrimination. In effect, they are telling 
the Congress to legislate so that price dis- 
crimination, at the same time, should be 
permitted as well as prohibited. I am of 
the opinion that any effort to thus serve 
big business will fail to serve small business 
and our free and competitive enterprise sys- 
tem. 

If Congress should conclude that the rep- 
resentatives of big business are correct in 
their arguments that price discrimination is 
a good thing, then it would be logical for 
Congress to repeal all of our laws which pro- 
hibit price discrimination. We should have 
more of what is good. However, if our expe- 
rience in investigating and studying price 
discrimination since 1875 and the conclu- 
sions we have reached on the basis of such 
experience are sound, then we must con- 
clude anew that price discriminations are 
bad. We should have less of what is bad. 
On that issue we should not compromise 
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simply to satisfy the whims of big business. 
We should not legalize the use of a tool 
which will destroy small business. 

Promises to small business during an elec- 
tion year will not do the job. Action is 
needed to save small business from destruc- 
tion. Enactment of S. 11 and H. R. 11 will 
help to do that job, 


Invocation by Hon. Cecil M. Harden 
at Banquet Meeting of Conference of 
Republican Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 4, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing invocation offered by Hon. CECIL 
M. Harven at the banquet meeting of 
the Conference of Republican Women, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., on 
April 2, 1957: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for the 
privilege of meeting here again in our 
Nation's Capital. 

We ask Thy blessing upon us and upon 
the party which we represent. 

Uphold our President of these United 
States, strengthen him, direct and guide him 
in his decisions. 

Be with all those who are in our Govern- 
ment and be with our speaker tonight. 

Give us, we pray, the power to discern 
clearly right from wrong and give us the 
power to understand Thy truth and permit 
all our thoughts and actions to be governed 
thereby. 

Direct us, so that we may be united in 
our desire and efforts to give our Nation 
sound and honest government. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, APRIL 5, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we come unto Thee 
in prayer, we acknowledge humbly that 
we have problems which we cannot solve 
adequately and questions which we can- 
not answer rightly. 

Inspire us to make all our decisions 
within the circle of a great faith in 
Thee, and with the assurance that Thou 
will give us the wisdom and the will to 
meet life’s stern demands and diffi- 
culties courageously. 

May the fundamental principles of 
truth and righteousness, which Thou 
hast ordained always, be the sure and 
strong foundation upon which we are 
seeking to build our character and our 
civilization. 

Grant that we may serve our genera- 
tion faithfully, inspired by the noble tra- 
dition and the glorious heritage which 
we have received from our God-fearing 
forefathers. 


In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed bills of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1423. An act to amend sections 801, 802, 


and 1102 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended; and 


S. 1585. An act to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States, 


— —— 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 3 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time in order to tell the 
Members what the status of the Post 
Office Department situation is. 

There is pending before the Committee 
on Appropriations a budget estimate for 
$47 million. The subcommittee voted to 
tell the Postmaster General on Thursday 
afternoon or evening that they were go- 
ing to provide him with $17 million in 
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the supplemental bill that is pending, 
out of the $47 million. 

The Postmaster General is about to 
enter upon the last quarter of the fiscal 
year. They run in 4-week periods, and 
the last quarter begins tomorrow. He 
has laid out a program to bring the ex- 
penditures of the Post Office Department 
down effective about next Saturday, be- 
cause that is about as quickly as it could 
be done, to the amount of money that 
he would have available out of the cur- 
rent year’s appropriation and to $17 mil- 
lion additional. If the measure can be 
reported, and if the committee can have 
a chance to operate on it, perhaps, they 
will provide more than $17 million. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Iyield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is it not the fact that 
the members of the House Committee 
on Appropriations have been assured 
that on Friday next we shall have an 
opportunity to vote on this subject in 
the full committee? 

Mr. TABER. The full committee will 
meet on Friday next to consider the re- 
port from the subcommittee on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is, the full com- 
mittee will then have an opportunity to 
consider the matter of allowance of the 
difference between $17 million and the 
$47 million requested by the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. For my 
own part I hope that the $47 million, or 
practically that, will be provided by the 
full committee. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say that I am 
in thorough agreement with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TABER. I thank the gentleman. 

The committee took it up this morning 
and talked about it quite considerably. 
The Postmaster General is determined 
that he will not do anything to violate 
the Antideficiency Act. I would not want 
to advise him to do it. If the measures 
that he has taken already in the orders 
which will have to go into effect next 
week, Saturday, are put in operation, it 
will mean a drastic change in the postal 
services. Frankly, because somebody else 
violated the Antideficiency Act other 
than the Postmaster General, I would not 
feel that that was any reason why we 
should permit economies to be effected 
which would hurt the service to the 
American public and hurt the patrons of 
the Post Office Department as well as 
hurt the civil employees of the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Was it not the Presi- 
dent’s Bureau of the Budget that violated 
the antideficiency law in this instance? 

Mr. TABER. I think it was. I do not 
think there is any question of that. But, 
that is no reason why we should permit 
the patrons of the Post Office Department 
to suffer as a result of it. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am in thorough 
agreement with the gentleman. 

In the committee meeting this morn- 
ing all the Republican members and sev- 
eral Democratic members voted to try to 
get action at once. This constituted a 
majority of those present. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. With reference to 
the violation of which you speak, have 
there been similar violations or the same 
violations in the past; or is this some- 
thing new? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know whether 
it is the same or not. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Without objection, the gentleman may 
proceed for an additional 3 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Why wait until next 
Friday? In the meantime the services 
will be impaired and the people will be 
thoroughly aroused. I think if the mat- 
ter could be taken up before next Friday, 
it would be better. 

Mr. TABER. I would hope that it 
would happen that way because I think 
the sooner we face this matter and have 
it ended, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is it not a 
fact that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as a whole has known that there 
must be some supplemental appropria- 
tion for the current fiscal year ever since 
we convened in January; and is it not 
also a fact that the budget estimate has 
been before this committee for practi- 
cally a month? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I want to join 
with the minority leader with respect 
to this committee hearing being held as 
early as possible, because if we do not we 
will be in a state of confusion with re- 
spect to the Post Office Department and 
will have no settled condition until this 
matter is disposed of. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct, and 
unquestionably some things will happen 
to curtail service if we do not get the 
thing straightened out. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
as chairman of the Treasury-Post Office 
Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee I, too, should give the 
Members of the House certain informa- 
tion concerning this situation. 

We have had an antideficiency law on 
the statute books for a long, long time. 
In 1950 the Congress amended that law 
to make it more effective. The purpose 
of the amendment was to require the 
apportionment of departmental funds in 
quarterly installments, so that they 
would not come in at the end of the 
fiscal year as is being done in this case, 
and say to the Congress: “We have spent 
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our money; you give us an additional ap- 
propriation or else we will close the De- 
partment or curtail the service.” 

In this particular case the statement 
was made that the Department knew 
last year that additional funds would 
be needed; but the facts are: I am told 
that a statement has been issued by the 
Bureau of the Budget just this morning, 
assuming responsibility for holding this 
matter up and saying that it, the Budget, 
was not convinced until February that 
the Post Office needed additional funds. 

Regardless of whose fault it was, last 
year, in accordance with the antidefi- 
ciency law, the funds for the Post Office 
Department were apportioned over a pe- 
riod of four quarters. Then, subse- 
quently, the Bureau of the Budget per- 
mitted the Post Office Department to 
revise those apportionments and take 
funds out of the fourth quarter and use 
them in the second and third quarters, 
and no request for additional funds was 
submitted to the Congress until March 12. 

On March 12 the Bureau of the Budget 
sent to the Congress a request for sup- 
plemental appropriations for various de- 
partments, including the Post Office 
Department. 

Most of those requests will not be act- 
ed upon until after the Easter recess, but 
the budget sent a list of those appropri- 
ations which were urgent and should 
have immediate consideration, and the 
Post Office Department request was not 
in that list. 

Just as soon as the budget requests 
were referred to our subcommittee, hear- 
ings. were arranged. On Wednesday 
of this week the Budget Bureau sent up 
a request saying that these funds were 
urgent, and the chairman at that time 
assured them that it would be taken up in 
the very first supplemental bill to come 
before this House. 

My good friend the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taper ]—and he and I are 
usually in accord on matters of this 
kind—says that the Post Office Depart- 
ment does not want to violate the anti- 
deficiency law. I tell you, and he does, 
too, that beyond question the antidefi- 
ciency law has already been violated. 
Whether the violation was by the Post 
Office Department or by the Bureau of 
the Budget is a matter of little concern 
so far as this Congress is concerned. A 
law which was enacted by this Congress 
has been violated. The result is just ex= 
actly what the Congress has been trying 
to avoid, because at this late date the 
Post Office Department now comes before 
the Congress and says: “We have got to 
have $47 million more or else. We have 
only two alternatives. One is to close 
down the Department entirely for the 
last 15 days in June, or if you tell us now 
that you will not allow us the additional 
funds, we will begin a partial curtailment 
of services immediately.” 

Our subcommittee met again on 
Wednesday of this week at the re- 
quest of the Postmaster General, and, 
although the bill was not before us, I 
was instructed by the subcommittee to 
inform the Postmaster General that we 
would recommend a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $17 million, because on 
that item there was some question. The 
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antideficiency law has one exception. 
That exception provides that if a law 
is subsequently enacted which requires 
a department to expend funds that could 
not have been anticipated, then those 
funds shall not be considered in the ap- 
portionment. In this case the Congress 
passed a law which increased the postal 
salaries. That law was passed on June 
10, 1955, before the budget requests were 
presented. They had ample opportu- 
nity, and they did take into considera- 
tion the increased costs involved in this 
law. Technically, therefore, expendi- 
tures made under that law did not come 
within the exception of the antidefi- 
ciency law. But the Department ex- 
plained to us that there was in that law 
a provision requiring reclassification of 
the postal employees. That provision 
did not become effective until December 
1955, which was after the budget esti- 
mates had been submitted to the Bureau 
but prior to their transmission to Con- 
gress. When they began to reclassify, 
they found out that the estimates they 
had made were too low and they were 
required to spend by reason of that 
classification provision $17 million addi- 
tional. The committee did not want to 
be technical, and, although the expendi- 
ture was not technically within the ex- 
ception to the antideficiency law, we de- 
cided that we would recommend the 
allowance of that amount. 

As I see this question, and I think it 
is a very serious one, the question before 
the Congress is: Are we going to con- 
tinue to appropriate for the departments 
of government or are we going to abdi- 
cate in their favor? If the Congress of 
the United States permits a department 
to come in at the close of the third quar- 
ter or toward the end of the fiscal year 
and say: We have spent the money that 
you have given us; now, you either appro- 
priate additional money or else we are 
going to close up,” if we ere going to yield 
to threats of that kind, then we might as 
well abolish the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and say to the departments: “Go 
ahead and spend your funds to suit your- 
selves, take all of the money out of the 
Treasury you want,” because, after all, 
we will be abdicating our authority to 
appropriate and we will lose all control 
over the executive departments of the 
Government. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HCFFMAN. What can we do 
about it? What is the remedy? 

Mr. GARY. The situation has been 
properly explained by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER}. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Have we a technical 
out or must we change the basic law to 
avoid violating it? 

Mr. GARY. It is entirely up to the 
Congress. Our subcommittee will rec- 
ommend the $17 million which we think 
is proper under the circumstances. 
That will be presented to the full Appro- 
priations Committee next Friday. In 
the regular course of events it will come 
on the floor for consideration. It is open 
for amendment in the Appropriations 
Committee. If anyone wants to amend 
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it to give them the entire $47 million 
that is their right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What I am asking 
is, if we give them the $17 million, as 
the gentleman suggests, are we then 
violating the law? 

Mr. GARY. No; I do not think so. 
If we give them the $47 million, I think 
we will be, because the rest of it cer- 
tainly comes within the antideficiency 
statute. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Why wait until next 
Friday? That is what is running 
through my mind. Why not do it to- 
day? Why delay? I understand the 
majority of the committee wants to do 
it, and why should they not be allowed 
to do it before curtailment of service is 
required. 

Mr.GARY. The action that was taken 
was taken by the majority of the com- 
mittee. The full committee has acted 
on the matter, and that is their recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand it re- 
quires a two-thirds vote to suspend the 
rules and take action today. The ma- 
jority really voted to take it up today, 
is that not right? 

Mr. GARY. The situation was that 
there was a motion made in the com- 
mittee to suspend the rules, and that 
motion was lost. Then a motion was 
made which was adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the gentleman 
not think we will be neglectful if we 
allow the services to be curtailed and not 
act when we have the opportunity? I 
remember very well, and the gentleman 
must remember, many other occasions 
when supplemental appropriations had 
to be rushed through here to take care of 
matters for a payday. Why is not this 
in that same category? 

Mr. GARY. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that I also remember on one 
occasion some years ago when our com- 
mittee recommended a cut in the ap- 
propriation bill and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral said if we put that cut into effect 
we would have to curtail the service. We 
told him at that time we thought he 
ought to curtail the service by eliminat- 
ing one of two daily mail deliveries in 
residential sections. He did this and 
it saved this country $100 million a year, 
and nobody has suffered. Personally, I 
think it is one of the greatest things our 
subcommittee has ever done. That was 
under a Democratie administration. I 
cite that just to show that there is ab- 
solutely no politics in this situation so 
far as I am concerned, but it is a ques- 
tion of principle as to whether or not 
we are going to permit the Department 
to come in at the end of its fiscal year 
and force the Congress into submission 
by pressure and threats. P 

Mr. MARTIN. The real question be- 
fore the American people will be: Do they 
want service? Do they want to have it 
continued? 

Mr. GARY. Well, I think the Post- 
master General can operate without cur- 
tailing the services with the funds they 
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have plus the $17 million, which, as a 
matter of fact, will be more than they 
requested at the beginning of the year. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am giad the gentle- 
man mentioned that $17 million. I un- 
derstand that will be taken up entirely 
by upgrading of employees as the result 
of congressional action. Is that not a 
fact? 

Mr. GARY. They had that additional 
expense over and above their request by 
reason of the classification law; that is 
correct. 

Mr. MARTIN. But you are not giv- 
ing them any new money at all when 
you give them the $17 million. 

Mr. GARY. I think we are. As a 
matter of fact, the law had been passed 
before they made their request, and 
therefore, even in this instance, the fail- 
ure to estimate the proper amount was 
an error on the part of the Department 
rather than the Congress, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Now, do I un- 
derstand the gentleman, who is chair- 
man of this subcommittee, to tell the 
House that in his opinion the services 
that are being rendered now to the 
American people by the Post Office De- 
partment can continue to July 1 with- 
out curtailment of service, without any 
additional funds except the $17 million? 

Mr. GARY. Without curtailment of 
necessary Services; yes, sir. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But there will 
be a curtailment of present service? 

Mr. GARY. I do not know. That is 
up to the Postmaster General. I cer- 
tainly have no inclination to fun the Post 
Office Department, and I am not going 
to try to run it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Coorer). The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
consider 6-day-a-week delivery service 
essential? 

Mr. GARY. No; I would not consider 
it absolutely essential. I have not taken 
the position that we should go to 5-day-" 
a-week delivery, but I do say that indus- 
try and business are now going to a 5- 
day week. I know in my city, and I think 
in practically every city in the United 
States, if you go into the business dis- 
trict, you will find that the business 
houses are closed down on Saturday. I 
do not believe it is necessary to have 
2 and 3 deliveries in those sections on 
Saturday. I think there can be adjust- 
ments made in postal service to meet 
modern conditions which will save con- 
siderable sums of money. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with that, but I 
do not agree that we should cut off rural 
carrier service 1 day a week. 
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Mr. GARY. I certainly have not 
recommended that. 


Mr. GROSS. Iam not here condoning 
any error of commission or omission on 
the part of the Bureau of the Budget. 
But I think this question ought to be-re- 
solved now, not a week from now or 2 
weeks from now. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. My in- 
terest in this matter is this. The gentle- 
man has said there was a violation of the 
law. If a penalty is to be imposed on 
anyone for violation of the law, it should 
be a personal penalty. Are we going 
to penalize the people as a whole in- 
stead? I do not believe Congress wants 
to penalize the people because some of- 
ficial has violated the law. That pen- 
alty, in my opinion, should be a personal 
one. 

Mr. GARY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that this Congress last year cut the 
request of the Post Office Department by 
nearly $16 million out of a budget of $3 
billion. We intend in the committee to 
give them $17 million more, which will 
give them more money than they orig- 
inally requested, 

I have heard the statement made on 
this floor time and time again that there 
is not a single department of Govern- 
ment that could not be cut 10 percent, 
without impairing their service or effi- 
ciency. This was not a 10-percent cut; 
it was a cut of less than one-half of 1 
percent. I think that amount could 
have been absorbed and I think it can 
be absorbed between now and June 30. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Since 
the gentleman has said that there was 
a violation of the law, and the statement 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] confirms that, the question is, it 
seems to me, whether the penalty for 
that violation is to be visited not on the 
individual who violated the law but upon 
the American people as a whole in the 
service that they are entitled to but will 
not get. 

Mr. GARY. There is no attempt on 
the part of our committee to visit any 
penalty onanybody. Weare simply pre- 
senting the facts. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
giving us information which we should 
all have. Is not the important question 
whether—and what is the answer?—we 
should now give them more money? If 
we appropriate more money, in violation 
of the law and they spend it with our 
approval, how can we expect any other 
department to comply with that law? 

Mr. GARY. I think the answer is to 
give them the $17 million, to which I 
have referred and say, “You have got 
to operate within that from now until the 
end of the year.” 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

‘There was no objection. 
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Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the op- 
eration of the Post Office Department of 
the United States is a very difficult one. 
In a sense it is a very unique operation. 
The estimates of the Post Office Depart- 
ment have to be prepared, with some de- 
gree of exactitude, 12 to 18 months ahead 
of time. 

I wonder how many Members of this 
House know that a snowstorm of sec- 
tional or area proportions may conceiv- 
ably cost the Post Office Department five 
or ten million dollars. 

We heard a lot of talk some days ago 
about the requests for the fiscal year 
1958. A cut was imposed by the House 
on the Post Office Department requests 
to the extent of $58 million. At the time 
we were considering the fiscal year 1958 
appropriations, many Members rose in 
this body to say that there was no such 
thing as a request for supplemental funds 
for the fiscal year 1957. One Member 
was so bold as to say that if such a re- 
quest should be made it could possibly 
evaporate. 

What are the facts of life? On Jan- 
uary 15, 1957 when our subcommittee 
was called upon to hear the Postmaster 
General and his aids justifying their 
requests, the very first question the 
subcommittee chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Gary], asked was this: 

Mr. General, what supplemental funds are 
you requesting for the fiscal year 1957? 


The Postmaster General's answer was 
this: 

We are requesting $53 million in supple- 
mental funds for the current fiscal year of 
1957. We have to have those funds to meet 
necessary postal requirements. 


That was January 15, 1957. There 
was no secret about supplemental re- 
quests at that time. 

Regarding this so-called antideficiency 
violation, let me read now a letter that 
Abe McGregor Goff, general counsel of 
the Post Office Department, a former 
Member of this body, directed to his 
chief, General Summerfield, under date 
of April 4, 1957: 

Dran MR. SUMMERFIELD: You have re- 
quested my opinion as to whether you or the 
Department by reason of the current status 
of the appropriations for fiscal year 1957 have 
violated the provisions of the Antideficiency 
Act (31 U. S. C. 665). 

The Antideficlency Act provides, in effect, 
that no officer or employee of the United 
States shall make or authorize an expendi- 
ture from any appropriation in excess of the 
amount available therein or in excess of an 
apportionment made by the Bureau of the 
Budget. ` 

Because of the extreme tightness of our 
apportionments under our 1957 appropria- 
tions, I have caused a meticulous check to be 
made. There has been no violation. The 
Department has not obligated or spent $1 
more than it was apportioned by the Bureau 
of the Budget in the first three-quarters of 
this fiscal year. 

In the absence of a supplemental appro- 
priation for the fourth quarter, the Depart- 
ment must limit its spending to the funds 
now available. 


Why are new funds required for the 
last 3 months of the fiscal year 1957? 
First, there has been an unanticipated 
greatly increased volume of mail in all 
parts of the United States. There has 
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been a demand all up and down this land, 
particularly in so-called suburbia, for 
the establishment of thousands of new 
carrier routes, and we simply have to 
meet that demand. We cannot tell 
some of the larger suburbs of our coun- 
try, “You cannot get regular mail service 
as your brothers do in the main areas of 
the cities.” They have to ke taken 
care of. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). The time of the gentleman 
from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
concerned over the alternatives that now 
face the Postmaster General. They are 
eight in number. Chiefly, there is this 
closing of all post offices in the United 
States on Saturday, and the stopping of 
all urban and rural deliveries on Satur- 
day. There is the embargoing, if you 
please, of all third-class mail except mer- 
chandise. There are a number of other 
items that will have to be carried out un- 
less the $47 million requested are ac- 
corded the Post Office Department. 
Their original request was for $53 mil- 
lion, but at the request of the Bureau of 
the Budget an item of $6 million was de- 
leted. That called for sadly needed capi- 
tal improvements in the cities of New 
York, Los Angeles, and Chicago. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Is it not true that about 
75 to 80 percent of the entire post-office 
budget is not susceptible to a cut at all 
because it is for personnel, yet the gen- 
tleman from Virginia said the budget was 
cut only one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Seventy-eight per- 
cent of the Post Office Department budg- 
et is for cost of personnel. It is the 
largest proportionate item of personnel 
cost in the United States Government. 
There is no question about that, 

Mr. JONAS. Thus, the item is not sus- 
pepee to administrative cuts at all; 
isit? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Not at all. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As far as I can 
ascertain, the Post Office Department is 
and has been running efficiently and 
there has been no general complaint 
about that so far as I know. If that is 
the case then, can there be any reason 
why we should not continue the services 
now being rendered to the American 
people. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am glad the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas has 
so spoken. It would make the most in- 
teresting reading, may I say to my col- 
leagues of the House, if all the encomiums 
directed to the Postmaster General and 
to the members of his high echelons were 
recorded in a brochure or document by 
members of our subcommittee handling 
the appropriations for the Department 
of the Post Office. Day after day the 
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Department's leadership has been saluted 
and admired for their good work. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Unfortunately I 
came to the floor a little late. But I 
think I heard someone say that the Post- 
master General or the Post Office De- 
partment had been guilty of a crime. 
Did I correctly hear a statement that 
they had broken the law? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I hope the gentle- 
man did not hear that kind of statement. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. The gentleman from 
Michigan who is now speaking hopes so 
too 


Mr. CANFIELD. That charge certain- 
ly has not specifically been made, and I 
do not think it will ever be made on this 
floor or in any other place. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I would hope not. I 
am glad that I misunderstood. I just 
want to say that if we have reached that 
point, it seems to me we ought to recall 
that there has been a great deal of criti- 
cism of the Supreme Court usurping our 
legislative functions, and I hope that we 
are not now usurping the functions of 
the judicial branch of the Government. 

Mr. CANFIELD. May I say to my 
friend that when the Postmaster General 
realized this awful service dilemma, so to 
speak, he came down to our subcommit- 
tee and asked for counsel. He asked the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary] and other members, “Wherein do 
you want me to effect these cuts; how 
should I proceed?” He was not arbi- 
trary. He was not being unfair. He was 
not being unkind. He put alt his cards 
on the table. Some of the members, I 
may say, were very frank. Some wanted 
these Saturday closings and the discon- 
tinuance of rural and urban deliveries. 
Some of the members wanted the embar- 
goes on the third-class mail—not all of 
the members, but some. Finally, our 
subcommittee refused to say to the Post- 
master General what we thought he 
should do. It was left up to him in an 
administrative way. Our committee re- 
fused to specify where cuts should be 
made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New Jersey 
has again expired. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, Tt ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey may proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that the gentleman be given 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Request 
is made that the gentleman may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to my friend 
from Florida, who I know is interested 
in good postal service, not poor postal 
service, for the United States. 


Without 
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Mr. HALEY. I certainly am inter- 
ested in good postal service, and I think 
the citizens deserve some consideration 
in these things. 

I just wondered if the gentleman and 
his committee had figured how much 
savings the Post Office could make in 
the remaining months of this fiscal year 
if all this trash mail were completely 
eliminated from the mails? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Specifically, there 
would be savings. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. As a matter of fact, did 
not the Postmaster General state that 
it would be $30 million? 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman may 
be correct. 

Mr. GARY. Did he not state that if 
there were an embargo on all third-class 
mail except merchandise it would save 
$30 million? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I hope my distin- 
guished friend from Virginia is not going 
to cross swords this afternoon with the 
distinguished chairman of our commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], who has been so outspoken 
about this type of mail. He does not 
want it to be abolished. He has been 
extremely anxious in our committee 
about seeing that this mail was continued 
by the Post Office Department. I am 
sure that is his stand today. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would say in that 
respect harm would come if that type 
of mail were embargoed abruptly. It 
would mean quite a loss to the whole- 
sale and business houses and advertisers 
in this country who are already running 
that material through the printing 
presses. Such people should have some 
notice, or they would suffer heavy losses 
that could sink some concerns. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. } 

Mr. GARY. Ido not want my remarks 
to be understood as meaning that I was 
advocating doing away with that class 
of mail; I was simply trying to answer 
the gentleman's question. He asked how 
much would be saved, and the informa- 
tion that was given to our committee 
by the Postmaster General was that by 
declaring an embargo on all third-class 
mail except merchandise it would save 
$30 million. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am glad to have 
that statement of the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is no question 
about that. Every Member of this House 
knows that the Post Office Department 
is up against it. It needs additional 
funds now, particularly in our cities and 
our suburban areas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New Jersey has 


expired. 
(At the request of Mr. HOFFMAN and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CANFIELD was 
granted 3 additional minutes.) 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Iyield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has the committee 
given any consideration to the possi- 
bility of curtailing third-class mail, or 
should that be left entirely to the Post- 
master General? 

Mr. CANFIELD. That is being left 
entirely to the Postmaster General. It 
is indicated by some of the members of 
the committee—I want to be very fair— 
that cuts have to be made in that matter. 
The committee says that the administra- 
tion, the Postmaster General, will have 
to do the job. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It would be better 
to leave it to the Postmaster General, 
would it not? In that way you can 
place the blame on him rather than on 
the Members of Congress. 

Mr. CANFIELD. That may be so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why do we not act 
now instead of waiting until next week? 

Mr. CANFIELD. We tried very hard 
to get action today but we were ruled 
out on a technicality. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman 
means that the rules of the House pre- 
vent action being taken today? 

Mr. CANFIELD. Thatistrue. Ama- 
jority of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions wanted to act today for a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, feeling that 
we owed it to the postal patrons of the 
country to take as speedy action as 
possible. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why does the Appro- 
priations Committee not go ahead to- 
day on this thing? 

Mr. CANFIELD. We were ruled out 
of order by the distinguished chairman 
of our committee, the great parliamen- 
tarian of our body. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Another question: 
Did you appeal from his ruling? 

Mr. CANFIELD. A two-thirds vote 
was required and we did not have two- 
thirds, but we had close to it. 

Mr. COLE. Ido not think the gentle- 
man enumerated all of the possible ways 
of curtailing. Would he enumerate them 
again to make sure we can have them 
in mind? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I shall get the com- 
plete list. 

Mr. COLE. Would the gentleman put 
the list in the Recorp? 

Mr. CANFIELD. The list follows: 
Service curtailments and cost deferments 

which must be considered for the 4th 

quarter, effective Apr. 6, in order to oper- 
ate within presently appropriated funds 


will 


Item Millions 
1. Discontinue city carrier delivery of all 
classes of mail on Saturdays $10 


2. Close all post offices on Saturdays 
(and discontinue rural delivery of 
all classes of mall) 4 
3. Discontinue sale of money orders 
throughout the country 4 


1957 


Service curtailments and cost deferments 
which must be considered for the 4th 
quarter, effective Apr. 6, in order to oper- 
ate within presently appropriated funds 
Continued 

Item Millions 

4. Reduce deliveries of mall in business 

districts of cities to 1 per day $2 

5. Embargo acceptance and delivery of 

all S3d-class mail (except mer- 
ccc 30 
6. Suspend all annual leave of employees 
until after July 1 (this will not 
save money; it will defer the ex- 
pense until the next fiscal year)... 15 
7. Suspend purchases of uniforms by 
employees until after July 1 (this 
will not save money; it will defer 
the expense until the next fiscal 
Near) „4 3 
8. Defer purchases of sorting cases, con- 
veyors, lightweight vehicles, garage 
equipment, counterline, painting, 
and other equipment and supply 
items (this will not save money; 
these are needs which must be met 
in the next fiscal year) 3 


Total from which to choose 71 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I am concerned that 
the fiscal 1958 appropriation bill for the 
Post Office Department may be cited as 
being responsible for any curtailment in 
service should this deficiency request by 
the Postmaster General not pass. Would 
the gentleman reiterate clearly and con- 
cisely that there is absolutely no connec- 
tion between any possible curtailment of 
service if this request of the Postmaster 
is not granted and the fiscal 1958 appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from California that the impor- 
tant thing to remember is this: When 
‘we considered the 1958 request we had 
no consideration whatever of the 1957 
supplemental dilemma. In other words, 
if $47 million were voted as a supple- 
mental request at this time, having in 
mind the $58 million cut imposed in the 
regular bill for 1958, I believe we would 
be giving the Department less funds in 
1958 than we gave in 1957 with all this 
increased volume of mail, with 5,000 addi- 
tional carrier routes being projected, and 
so forth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New Jersey has 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. HALEY), Mr. CANFIELD was allowed 
to proceed for 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. We are talking about 
third-class mail because fourth-class 
mail is parcel post. 

Mr. CANFIELD. The gentleman is 
correct. Fourth-class mail is parce] post 
and under the laws of our land the Post- 
mater General, when that is not paying 
its way, has to go before the ICC and 
see that realistic, honest-to-goodness 
rates are provided. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, may I 
earnestly express the hope that we ap- 
proach this question with an open mind. 
Because, Mr. Speaker, it involves the 
most vital budgetary problem that has 
come up or that will come up in this ses- 
sion. 

It is important that we understand 
the real issue here. It is very simple. 
The issue here is whether the taxpayers 
control appropriations or whether the 
departments control appropriations, 

Up until 1950 the departments fre- 
quently determined their own appro- 
priations. They would come up here on 
the Hill and, tongue in cheek, read pre- 
pared statements. The committees 
would hold hearings and spend several 
weeks or months listening to evidence, 
and would then decide how much money 
they would recommend for the next fiscal 
year. Finally the committees would re- 
port a bill to the House, and the Congress 
would appropriate money to support the 
departmental activities for the year. 

But one of the peculiar things about 
the departments is that they never think 
they have enough money. They are con- 
stantly wanting more personnel, wider 
jurisdiction, additional power and of 
course that means more money, Each 
petty boss in every department wants 
more people under him. The more sub- 
ordinates he has the higher his salary 
and the more important he is. Under 
the old system the departments would 
take the money given by Congress to run 
them for a year and proceed to spend 
it to suit themselves. When the money 
ran out they would come back for a de- 
ficiency appropriation. Sometimes they 
got 2 or 3 deficiencies in addition to 
the money Congress first gave them. It 
was not the exception to the rule. It was 
the regular practice. In those days we 
had one subcommittee that did nothing 
but handle deficiencies. And it was the 
most important of all the subcommittees. 
The result was that the taxeaters in the 
departments wrote their own ticket and 
the taxpayers supposed to be represented 
by Congress were defenseless. 

In those days before the World Wars 
there was always plenty of money in the 
Treasury and it was not so important. 
But when we had the largest national 
debt of all time, and a hard time bal- 
ancing the budget and taxes kept getting 
higher and higher it became intolerable. 
The taxeaters ran the taxpayers ragged. 
There is no way to get money for the 
department spenders except from the 
pockets of the taxpayers. 

Finally, some 10 years ago, we got to- 
gether in the committee and drew up the 
antideficiency law to stop this mushroom 
spending. So far as the taxpayers are 
concerned, it is the most important law 
on the statute books today. Here is what 
the antideficiency law does: It compels 
the departments to live within the money 
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given them by Congress and they cannot 
come back for a deficiency appropriation. 
They are required to allocate their money 
by quarters—the first 3 months, the sec- 
ond 3 months, the third 3 months, and 
the fourth 3 months. The department is 
required to spend the money for the first 
quarter in the first 3 months and no 
more. Then in the same way the second, 
third, and fourth. They were not per- 
mitted to spend any other money or in 
any other way. The law worked admira- 
bly and we abolished the Deficiency Sub- 
committee. We no longer needed it. 

Every Department observed and obeyed 
the law until this year. The Post Office 
Department is the first to break over. 
Postmaster General Summerfield tells 
the press he is “heartsick.” He would 
not be heartsick if he had obeyed the law. 
But he took funds out of the fourth quar- 
ter and spent them in the-second quarter. 
And he took money out of the fourth 
quarter and spent it in the third quarter. 
It was done deliberately and on notice. 
He had notice when Congress passed and 
the President signed the bill. He had 
notice again when he first started using 
the money at the beginning of the first 
quarter in July 1956. He went before 
the Bureau of the Budget and asked for 
a supplementary estimate. The Budget 
told him Congress had given him $2,184,- 
000 for operations and he had to live 
within it. They refused to recommend 
a deficiency appropriation. Again the, 
the first of January he again went before 
the Budget Bureau and asked for a sup- 
plementary estimate. And again the 
Budget Bureau told him he would have 
to live within the amount Congress had 
appropriated for the purpose. He 
waited until the last minute and finally 
bludgeoned the Budget Bureau into giv- 
ing him a supplementary estimate and 
then calls in the newspapermen and tells 
them unless Congress surrenders he will 
stop delivering the mail. He lays down 
an ultimatum to Congress and arrogantly 
gives them 3 days in which to come 
across. Regardless of what the Consti- 
tution says, the Department is writing its 
own ticket and naming its own appro- 
priation, and the taxpayers of the Nation 
and the men they send to Washington 
to represent them can go jump in the sea. 

The astonishing feature is that Con- 
gress originally gave him more money 
than he asked. He came up last year 
with a budget estimate for $2,118,000,000. 
Congress usually reduces the estimates 
and this time cut $5 million off the esti- 
mate. With a budget estimate of more 
than $2 billion that was a mere token cut. 
But we more than made up for it by giv- 
ing him transfer authority which in- 
creased his appropriation to $2,124,000,- 
000 an increase of $6 million above what 
he had asked. When the $17 million is 
added to the whole bill he has a total 
amount above what he asked. He has 
violated the law passed to protect the 
taxpayer; he has spent more than we 
gave him for the first 3 quarters and 
now he holds a gun to our head and de- 
mands that we stand and deliver $30 
million more. 

But Deputy Postmaster General Stans, 
the second man in the Department, says 
they can get by without stopping the 
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mails. Here is what he said the last time 
he came up here, March 26, 1957: 

There is one alternative. If you told us 
right now, we were not going to get it—47 
million—we could stop some services right 
now. But that would be the only thing we 
could do. The choice is to stop service com- 
pletely for 2 weeks or stop to a lesser degree 
over a longer period of time between now 
and June 30. 


If they could get by with the money 
left in the fourth quarter—which begins 
April 6—certainly they could get by with 
the additional $17 million we are giving 
them over and above the money left in 
the fourth quarter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman ‘said that the funds were 
transferred, for example, from the 
fourth quarter to the third quarter. 
Who authorizes that—the budget or the 
officials of the Post Office Department? 

Mr. CANNON. All of them down there 
apparently agreed on it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Who has the author- 
ity to do it, if the gentleman will yield 
further? 

Mr. CANNON. Of course, the author- 
ity rests in this Congress. The Congress 
says how much they shall have and when 
they shall have it and how they shall 
spend it. But they deliberately took out 
of the fourth quarter and put into the 
second quarter. They took out of the 
fourth quarter and put into the third 
quarter in direct violation of the statute. 

And here are the dire consequences. 
This antideficiency law, on which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
collaborated earnestly, is the most essen- 
tial law, affecting appropriations and the 
taxes which have to be levied to pay 
them, in the books. We cannot control 
appropriations without it. Congress is 
supposed to control the purse strings, but 
without this law the departments write 
their own appropriations and tell us to 
come across or they will stop the 
Government. 

But here is the supreme consideration. 
If Congress once allows the departments 
to fiout the law, itis wiped out. The law 
we have worked 10 years to perfect and 
which has saved vast sums—and in the 
next 10 years will save billions of dol- 
lars—has been expunged from the statute 
books. It is gone forever, and can never 
be reenacted. If it can be overridden 
with impunity once it can be overridden 
again. And we will have to reestablish 
the Subcommittee on Deficiencies and 
shove an extra tax load on the taxpayers. 
I ask the gentleman from New York who 
has worked hard on the antideficiency 
law if we are now going to abandon it and 
turn the departments loose. Is Congress 
going to abdicate the right to say where 
the taxpayers’ money shall go? And if 
so, how or are we going to protect the 
taxpayer? Are we going to retain in the 
Congress itself the inalienable right to 
control the pursestrings? 

The House of Representatives is par- 
ticularly charged with that duty. We 
are charged with that responsibility 
rather than the Senate because we are 
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closer to the people, because we have 
to go back for election every 2 years. 

Our respective constituencies have sent 
us here to enforce the law. But no de- 
partment will, in the future, pay any 
attention to that law if we abandon it 
this one time. If we fail in our duty 
this one time we have sold the taxpayers 
down the river. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The Member from 
Michigan is under deep obligation to the 
gentleman from Missouri for the infor- 
mation he has given us. It is my pur- 
pose to ask the gentleman just one ques- 
tion: Repeatedly, the gentleman has said 
that funds were transferred from one 
quarter to another, from the third to the 
second, and from the fourth to the third. 
The gentleman has said they transferred 
funds. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This is the question: 
Who does the gentleman mean by 
“they”? 

Mr. CANNON. I mean the Post Office 
Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Acting together? 

Mr. CANNON. Acting together. The 
Post Office Department went before the 
Budget Bureau and requested it. The 
Bureau of the Budget refused it a year 
ago. They refused it 3 months ago. But 
here at the last minute, when they think 
Congress is defenseless, then they say, 
“All right, go ahead.” 

The Post Office Department has vio- 
lated the law, and the Bureau of the 
Budget has violated the law. They did it 
to get money to which they have no 
legal right. And the taxpayers of the 
country will have to pay just that much 
more taxes. There is no other place to 
get the money. 

Mr. Speaker, I deeply regret that for 
just this brief time, the Post Office De- 
partment is not under the control of the 
Democratic Party and the Bureau of the 
Budget is not under the control of the 
Democratic Party, so that on this vote 
I could put my country above my party. 
And if we were in control of those de- 
partments I would do it as emphatically 
then as I doit today. 

Some have told me this morning that 
they cannot be reelected if they vote to 
retain the antideficiency law. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not have to be reelected. 
The Government will run whether I am 
here or not. And I refuse to be reelected 
at such a terrible price. 


UNORDERED MERCHANDISE DELIV- 
ERED BY MAIL CAN BE DAN- 
GEROUS 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, if the con- 
templated embargo on fourth-class mail 
and third-class mail excepting merchan- 
dise can bring the Postal Department’s 
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funds in balance, perhaps the embargo 
on third-class mail can be made to go 
further and operate against merchandise 
which is not ordered. Recently the 
Standard Brands Corp. used the mails to 
invade my home with a 6-ounce package 
of dog food for my dog’s dinner while an- 
other company, the General Foods Corp., 
used the mails to invade my home with a 
hydrated salad dressing, Good Seasons 
Salad Dressing, which weighs about 4 
ounces. 

These unwanted and unordered food- 
stuffs for my family and for my dog are 
a nuisance undeserving of the dignity of 
the United States mail service. As a 
matter of fact, coming into the hands of 
my child of tender years, they could 
prove to be very harmful. I think, if an 
economy can be effected in eliminating 
this kind of material from the mails, the 
entire Nation would rejoice. The elimi- 
nation of advertising abuse of the mail, 
service would bring about better service 
and great economies. 


LOW PRICES PAID TO AMERICAN 
FARMERS FOR MEAT-TYPE HOGS 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ican farmers have a right to ask why they 
are not receiving prices comparable to 
those received by Canadian farmers for 
meat-type hogs. I am sure they will be 
interested in market information pre- 
sented to the House of Commons in Otta- 
wa by the Canadian Minister of Agricul- 
ture, the Right Honorable J. C. Gardiner. 
He said: 


In January this year the price for A-grade 
hogs at Toronto averaged $31.64 as compared 
with $23.47 for January a year ago. In Feb- 
ruary, A-grade hogs in Toronto averaged 
$33.45 as compared with $23.51 a year ago. 
Hog prices in Canada have also been substan- 
tially higher than in the United States. The 
average price for choice barrows and gilts, 
200-220, Chicago, dressed weight equivalent, 
was approximately $24.20 in January as com- 
pared with $31.64 for A-grade hogs in Toronto 
and $23.60 for February as compared with 
$33.56 in Toronto. 

By reason of the relatively short position 
in supplies, hog prices progressively advanced 
from $31.33 during the week of January 5 
this year at Toronto to average $34.13 dur- 
ing the week of February 16. During the 
week ending March 2 hog prices declined at 
all markets in Canada, and the average price 
for the week at Toronto was $31.25 with a low 
at the end of the week of $30.50. 

The decline in hog prices may be attributed 
to the fact that hog prices had progressively 
advanced to the point where at Toronto, they 
were over $11 per hundred, dressed weight 
equivalent, higher than Chicago, and were 
also relatively higher than other meats, 
particularly beef. Other contributing factors 
might be the approach of the Lenten season 
and the fact that during the week of Feb- 
ruary 16 hog marketings in Canada totaled 
120,028, 10 percent higher than the market- 
ings of 109,150 during the same week in 
1956. 


1957 


Mr. Speaker, I include a table sub- 
mitted by the Minister of Agriculture, 
showing the prices upon which his com- 
ments are based. 


Hog prices 
1956 
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i 
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8 
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88 


1 Closed 30.50. 


Mr. Speaker, your Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations is looking 
into this phase of the farm picture. 
American farmers are not receiving the 
price to which they are entitled in pro- 
ducing meat-type hogs. For this reason, 
American housewives are not able to ob- 
tain the quality pork products to which 
they are entitled. This further reduces 
the consumption of pork. It is a vicious 
circle. An answer must be found. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT OPER- 
ATING FUNDS 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, for fear 
of misunderstanding on the part of the 
public, I believe it should be stated for 
the record that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will have available for the last 
quarter of fiscal 1957, covering the 
months of April, May, and June, approx- 
imately $444 million for operations. In 
addition to this, the Department has $188 
million for other functions of the postal 
establishment, making a total of $632 
million for expenditures for the last 3 
months of fiscal 1957 alone. 

I fear some of our constituents may be 
laboring under the impression that we 
are asking the Post Office Department to 
operate the Department on $17 million 
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only for the last quarter of the fiscal 
year, whereas, the fact is, the $17 million 
will be in addition to the $632 million 
mentioned earlier. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
OPERATING FUNDS 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
addition to what has been said on the 
floor today about the postal service, there 
is a rumor going around that if Post- 
master General Summerfield does not 
get the money he wants he is going to 
resign. Rumor further has it that if 
that happens ex-Senator Bender, of 
Ohio, will be appointed Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Of course, I would 
be in favor of that specifically, especially 
since he comes from the State of Ohio; 
and, then, I think he might get at the 
root of the trouble because a lot of it 
comes from these magazines like Time 
and Life. They are taking a $15 million 
ride each year free and after what Time 
did to Mr. Bender in the campaign last 
year, calling him windy or something 
like that, I think he would want to check 
up on some of those matters that cer- 
tainly deserve looking into. I expect he 
would look into this matter of their tak- 
ing an almost free ride. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am glad to learn 
today that the gentleman is in favor of 
a realistic postal rate bill, and I am cer- 
tainly glad that he has made this state- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I am now just 
talking about a series of rumors. 

As far as the postal rate bill is con- 
cerned I have always been for making 
the various classes of mail pay their own 
way. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I agree with the gen- 
tleman wholeheartedly. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I object to any 
class of mail taking a free ride at the 
expense of the other classes. I think 
these bulky magazines that make so 
much money out of their advertising 
should certainly pay for their fair share 
of the cost of the service. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am 100 percent 
with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Then we are in 
agreement, 


THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to ask the gentleman from Virginia 
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[Mr. Gary], was not one purpose of the 
point of order made in committee, I 
assume by him, in an effort to bring 
about a curtailment of the mail service? 

Mr. GARY. No, sir; it was not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Another question: 
How long has this practice which has 
been referred to here as a violation by 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Post 
Office Department existed? 

Mr. GARY. The policy of the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. How long has 
it been the practice of the Department 
and the Bureau of the Budget to either 
spend or authorize the spending of money 
in violation of some of the provisions of 
title 31 of the code, if there is a violation? 

Mr GARY. Well, as I stated, we have 
had an antideficiency law on the books 
for many years, but it was amended in 
1950 to make it effective. Since that 
time it has been very closely adhered to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When was the first 
time the act, as amended, was violated? 
The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations [Mr. Cannon] stated 
both the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Post Office Department have violated it 
repeatedly. When was the original act, 
or the amended act, violated? 

Mr. GARY. It began, according to the 
statement of the Budget Bureau, in Feb- 
ruary. It took the funds in February. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This year? 

Mr. GARY. This year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is that the first in- 
stance when that law, passed in 1950, 
has been violated? 

Mr. GARY. I cannot say. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But that is what I 
am asking. 

Mr. GARY. I cannot tell the gentle- 
man that. This is the first instance that 
has been brought to the attention of our 
committee since 1950. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman does 
not know how long it has been the prac- 
tice of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Postal Department and other depart- 
ments to violate this law—if it is 
violation. 

Mr. GARY. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. When did the prac- 
tice of violating the law, as amended 
in 1950, begin? 

Mr. GARY. This is the first instance 
that has been brought to my attention. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is not the ques- 
tion I asked. 

Mr. GARY. I do not know. I cannot 
say. I do not think anybody can answer 
that question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon] charged that 
both the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Post Office Department were violating a 
Federal statute. My understanding is 
those sections of title 31 of the code read: 
§ 665. Appropriations: 

. * * . . 

(c) Apportionment of appropriations; re- 
serves; distribution; review. 

(1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, all appropriations or funds avall- 
able for obligation for a definite period of 
time shall be so apportioned as to prevent 
obligation or expenditure thereof in a man- 
ner which would indicate a necessity for 
deficiency or supplemental appropriations for 
such period; and all appropriations or funds 
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not limited to a definite period of time, and 
all authorizations to create obligations by 
contract in advance of appropriations, shall 
be so apportioned as to achieve the most 
effective and economical use thereof. As 
used hereafter in this section, the term ap- 
propriation” means appropriations, funds, 
and authorizations to create obligations by 
contract in advance of appropriations. 

* * * * 

(e) Apportionment necessitating deficiency 
or supplemental estimates. 

(1) No apportionment or reapportionment 
which, in the judgment of the officer mak- 
ing such apportionment or reapportionment, 
would indicate a necessity for a deficiency or 
supplemental estimate shall be made except 
upon a determination by such officer that 
such action is required because of (A) any 
laws enacted subsequent to the transmission 
to the Congress of the estimates for an appro- 
priation which require expenditures beyond 
administrative control; or (B) emergencies 
involving the safety of human life, the pro- 
tection of property, or the immediate welfare 
of individuals in cases where an appropria- 
tion has been made to enable the United 
States to make payment of, or contributions 
toward, sums which are required to be paid 
to individuals either in specific amounts 
fixed by law or in accordance with formulas 
prescribed by law. 

(2) In each case of an apportionment or 
a reapportionment which, in the judgment 
of the officer making such apportionment or 
reapportionment, would indicate a necessity 
for a deficiency or supplemental estimate, 
such officer shall immediately submit a de- 
tailed report of the facts of the case to the 
Congress. In transmitting any deficiency 
or supplemental estimates required on ac- 
count of any such apportionment or reap- 
portionment, reference shall be made to such 
report, 


In my humble opinion, the present 
emergency calling for now $17 million 
and later an additional $30 million if 
present service is to be continued, grows 
out of the fact that the Bureau of the 
Budget neglected—or, more accurately, 
for a few days postponed—calling the 
attention of the Congress to the situa- 
tion, apparently hoping that the execu- 
tive departments might reduce the 
‘amount of their requests. 

The current understanding on the part 
of many of us is that the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
taking advantage of the delay in the 
House today, charged and complained of 
a technical violation of the statute, but 
which—if I read the record correctly— 
is the result of his own arbitrary but 
permissible invokement of the rule which 
required a two-thirds vote in the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Postmaster General Summerfield is 
in no way responsible for the situation 
which now exists. Nor has the Depart- 
ment or the Secretary violated any law. 
That charge made by the gentleman is 
not borne out by the undisputed facts. 
As to the Secretary it is a wicked, false 
charge without a single fact to justify it. 
Mr. Summerfield should be commend- 
ed—praised, not condemned—for his 
courage and his forthright action in ad- 
vising the people and the Congress that 
unless proper action is taken by the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Con- 
gress, he will not violate the statute 
above referred to. But he will, on the 
contrary, curtail the services of the De- 
partment so as to bring them within the 
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amounts authorized and appropriated by 
the Congress. He can do either 1 of 
2 things. He can violate the law, or 
he can cut his suit out of the cloth given 
him. As all who know him would ex- 
pect, he has chosen to give the service 
for which we have provided the money. 

If that action becomes necessary and 
the Postmaster General, acting under the 
law, is forced to and does curtail any 
present postal services, the blame will 
rest technically upon the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Congress because on the 
peoples’ demand it has directed the De- 
partment to render certain services but 
has not provided the funds to pay for 
them—and again, from a practical 
standpoint, upon the action taken by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
in committee. His statement made here 
early in the day, insisting that the law 
be observed, that the departments live 
within the amounts appropriated, is all 
to the good. But he cannot, logically, or 
in good faith, criticize the Postmaster 
General, when the Postmaster General 
insists that he, too, will obey the law and 
take the inescapable action of curtailing 
services—nor should it be forgotten that 
the Postmaster General has indicated 
the curtailment will not in the least in- 
terfere with essential services rendered 
individuals. 

It is the old, old, often-repeated story 
of the people insisting upon new and ad- 
ditional services—the Congress yielding 
to their demands, but not providing suf- 
ficient funds to meet the cost. Post- 
master Summerfield has not violated the 
law. He has refused to do so. He has 
told the world that if the people want 
a certain service the postal employees 
paid certain salaries, the Congress must 
provide the funds or the service will not 
be given. More and greater power to 
public servants of similar courage. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
DEFICIT . 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that this hullabaloo over the deficiency in 
the Post Office Department appropria- 
tions or the glaimed deficiency does not 
confuse the American people to the point 
where it may be utilized to put over a 
rate increase on first-class mail and on 
airmail. 

As a member of the Committee on the 
Post Office I have been listening to pres- 
entations by General Summerfield and 
his aids in regard to the need to take 
up the Post Office deficit. When it is 
all boiled down, it comes to this: They 
want to pick up the deficit on the second- 
and third-class mail by raising the first- 
class mail of 3 cents to 4 cents and by 
increasing the airmail rate of 6 cents to 
8 cents. 

They have presented what they claim 
to be cost ascertainment figures but they 
are not based on any formula of account- 
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ing I know anything about and that 
the General Accounting Office would ap- 
prove. In fact, if that type of account- 
ing were used in the financial statements 
of private industry they would be sub- 
ject to a charge of fraud and they would 
be subject to civil suit in case they ob- 
tained merchandise based on that type 
of financial statement, because in the 
formula of cost ascertainment they in- 
clude what they call intangible factors. 
Then they take an intangible factor, 
monetize it, and put it in the cost acer- 
tainment formula for first-class mail and 
thereby show a deficit. 

Let us not be bewildered by this hulla- 
baloo going on in the press. Let us keep 
our eye on the ball. If the Post Office 
deficit is to be made up, it should be made 
up by those who are causing the deficit. 
They should pay an increased rate, not 
those who are now paying their own way. 


THE INDONESIANS SUPPORT FREE- 
DOM AND INDEPENDENCE FOR 
ALL NATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of Congress have shown a keen 
interest in Indonesia because of the 
struggle being made in that newly inde- 
pendent country between the forces of 
representative government and the con- 
spiracy of communism. Freedom and 
democracy are very much alive in Indo- 
nesia. It has strong advocates. These 
advocates of freedom and democracy 
have given concrete example of their un- 
derstanding of the real dangers of com- 
munism to the survival of Indonesian 
freedom and national independence. 

On January 26, 1957, there was estab- 
lished with headquarters in Djarkata, 
the capital city of Indonesia, a Turke- 
stan liberation movement. I have had 
this significant development called to my 
attention through a release of the Asian 
Press Board, the leading news agency of 
Indonesia. 

The purpose of the Turkestan libera- 
tion movement is to bring about the free- 
dom and national independence of Tur- 
kestan. It will be recalled that the Rus- 
sian Communists invaded and occupied 
the Turkestanian Republic of 1917-18 
and destroyed it. Following this the 
Moscow leaders then divided the Turke- 
stanian Nation into five so-called Soviet 
republics. This was another demonstra- 
tion of the typical Russian technique of 
divide and conquer; divide and control. 

Turkestan, nevertheless, remains a 
country made up of over 30 million peo- 
ple, occupying a land space equal to that 
of Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, and Saudi 
Arabia together. 

The future of Turkestan is still further 
complicated by the fact that some of the 
eastern provinces of that country are oc- 
cupied and exploited by the Chinese 
Communists. 

The goal of liberating the Turkesta- 
nian Nation from the alien control of the 
Russian Communists and the Chinese 
Communists is one which is in concert 
with the will of the people of Turkestan 
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and consistent with the desire of all the 
people of the world for peace and justice 
for all. 

In the statement issued by the Turke- 
stan liberation movement, it is pointed 
out that it is impossible to have peace- 
able coexistence in the world unless colo- 
nialism, imperialism, and exploitation of 
nations and people are eliminated. It 
also points out that the people of Asia 
and the people of Africa, as represented 
by the Afro-Asian Conference, recognize 
communism as a threat to peace and an 
absolute bar to an era of peaceful coex- 
istence among all the nations of the 
world. The statement of the Turkestan 
liberation movement is of such great im- 
portance that I want to read it in full. 

THE TURKESTAN LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


In this dynamic, revolutionary 20th cen- 
tury, all nations, from east to west, from 
north to south, in every corner of the world 
of whatever religion and opinion they are, 
have one universal belief, i. e., the belief in 
liberty for all nations in the world, which 
by itself will bring peace and fraternity to 
mankind, 

This atomic age, which has given birth to 
a scientific revolution brighter than the 
French and Russian Revolutions, bring us, 
besides a threat of devastation, a hopeful 
aspect, i. e., peace and fraternity over the 
peoples in the world with all progress they 
have gained in everything. 

Britain, “the master of the waves,” with 
her Empire stretched out “from sunrise to 
sunset”; France, with her Asian and African 
colonies; and some Western countries which, 
till then, have the habit of colonizing in this 
age, are compelled to loosen their grasp on 
their colonies and to give them freedom to 
rule by their own, as an obligation in this 
revolutionary age; though there are still some 
countries left under the pressure of colonial- 
ism and imperialism. 

In the development of the human brain, 
we still meet with diplomatic tactics which 
are against this revolution, wanting to go on 
with their original idea: colonialism. Such 
elements will spread an epidemic which is to 
be destroyed by every freedom- and peace- 
lover in the world. Every patriot and every 
anti-imperialist should unite in facing this 
opponent. For as long as this is reigning, 
the world’s peace and security will remain 
a dream, 

The power of communism in the hands of 
some species of men with their lovely sound- 
ing promises of peace, freedom, and prosper- 
ity has, pity enough, its imperialistic and co- 
lonialistic desires and still rules over the 
Turkestanian people; this is in fact worse 
and more inhuman than the classic imperial- 
ism is. 

Turkestan, a country of not less than 
5,407,013 kilometers, having the total sur- 
face of Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, and Saudi 
Arabia together, with a population of 30 mil- 
lion men, is divided into two parts: A west- 
ern part which is under the pressure of Soviet 
Communists, and an eastern part which is 
ruled by the Chinese Communists. This is 
obviously against the wish of the Turkestan- 
ian people and in contradiction with the 
words, “civilization and humanity,” which 
is the foundation of the U. N. Charter. 

So, as a realization of the resolution of 
the Afro-Asian peoples, who love fraternity, 
peace, and peaceful coexistence, we estab- 
lish the Turkestan liberation movement, on 
January 26, 1957, which has its center in 
Djakarta, the capital of the Republic of 
Indonesia. 

This moyement is not intended to oppose 
the peace- and freedom-loving peoples of 
Russia and China. We are opposing impe- 
rialism and colonialism of whatever form, 
conform to the decisions taken at the Afro- 
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Asian Conference in Bandung. We challenge 
imperialist Communist Russia and China 
with their colonialism, a crime to which 
must be put an end. Therefore, in the in- 
terest of world peace and to protect it against 
slavery, we appeal to every peace- and liberty- 
loving nation to fight against the imperial- 
ists who are acting contrary to the revolu- 
tion of this age; that is, the Communist im- 
perialists. 

Let us have eternal peace, over the whole 
world, by liberating our brothers, the Tur- 
kestanian people, from the colonialistic grasp 
of the Russian and Chinese Communists who 
will bring this world to war and destruction, 

Long live freedom, peace, and sincere fra- 
ternity. 

FEBRUARY 27, 1957. 


“OPERATION WATERFOWL” TO 
ACQUIRE WILDLIFE REFUGES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, if we are 
to save some wild duck and geese for the 
next generation, we are going to have 
to vastly expand the breeding and rest- 
ing areas on the North American Con- 
tinent for our migratory waterfowl. I 
have today introduced H. R. 6691 to set 
up “Operation Waterfowl,” a compre- 
hensive 10-year program to acquire such 
areas. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has for 
many years estimated that we need a 
total of 12½ million acres of land for 
waterfowl areas if we are to preserve our 
present waterfowl population, let alone 
add to it. The Federal Government now 
operates approximately 200 waterfowl 
refuges, containing 3,370,000 acres—an 
amount which has remained relatively 
constant since 1940. In order to carry 
out the 1242-million-acre program, the 
Federal Government must acquire an 
additional 4 million acres, and State gov- 
ernments must acquire an additional 5 
million acres. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service currently estimates the cost of 
acquisition for the Federal Government’s 
4 million acres to be an average of $40 
an acre, or a total of $160 million for the 
Federal program. 

A 10-YEAR PROGRAM 


H. R. 6691 seeks to set up a 10-year 
Federal program for the acquisition of 
the required 4 million acres. This is a 
conservative goal. It has not been 
changed since 1935, when it was first 
evolved, despite great increases in popu- 
lation and in the numbers of waterfowl 
hunters. 

Unless an expanded program of water- 
fowl refuge acquisition is started at once, 
it probably never will be. This is so be- 
cause land costs are steadily rising. At 
the same time, hunter pressure on the 
waterfowl resources is constantly in- 
creasing. Unless a massive effort to re- 
store waterfowl habitat is made, the next 
generation may see no more waterfowl 
to preserve. 

FOUR-MILLION-ACRE GOAL 


H. R. 6691 is designed to meet the Fish 
and Wildlife Service’s waterfowl area 
goal by providing approximately $10 mil- 
lion a year for acquisition in each of the 
next 10 years. It directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire land at a rate 
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which will result in a total 10-year acqui- 
sition of as close to the 4-million-acre 
goal as possible, 

The refuge acquisition fund, under 
H. R. 6691, would be made up from the 
following 3 sources: 


DUCK-STAMP DIVERSION 


First. Use of all duck-stamp receipts 
for refuge acquisition: The Norbeck-An- 
dresen Duck Stamp Act of March 16, 
1934, had as its stated object “the acqui- 
sition of areas of land and of water to 
furnish in perpetuity reserves for the 
adequate protection of such birds.” 
Through the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, collections from the sale of duck 
stamps totaled $49,485,423. Of this 
amount ony $4,392,167, or a little more 
than 8 percent of the total, was used to 
purchase acreage. The remaining 92 
percent was spent to administer and de- 
velop the approximately 3 million acres 
in existing refuges, for research, and to 
pay for the production of the stamps 
themselves. Because of this diversion 
from the acquisition program of 92 per- 
cent of total duck-stamp receipts, only 
264,729 of the Nation’s 3% million acres ' 
in existing refuges have been purchased 
from duck stamp receipts. This is at 
the rate of about 12,000 acres a year 
since the start of the program. At this 
rate, it will take 233 years to acquire the 
4 million acres which the Fish and Wild- 
life Service specifies as its minimum pro- 
gram. Several centuries before that, the 
last waterfowl will have vanished from 
the North American Continent. H. R. 
6691 provides that all of the duck stamp 
funds contributed by the hunters of this 
country, not merely a fraction, shall be 
devoted to refuge acquisition. 


INCREASED RECEIPTS 


Second. Increasing the duck stamp 
from $2 to $3: Duck stamps were raised 
from $1 to $2 in 1949 without causing 
any appreciable dropoff in sales. H. R. 
6691 would increase the fee to $3. Hunt- 
ers would willingly pay this increased 
cost if they had ironclad assurance, as 
H. R. 6691 gives them, that the proceeds 
will be used for acquiring refuges, and 
not diverted to some other purpose. In 
addition, H. R. 6691 raises to 50 percent 
from 25 percent the portion of a wildlife 
area which may be managed for hunt- 
ing, rather than held as an inviolate 
refuge. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, 214 million hunters pur- 
chased duck stamps. If the number of 
duck stamp purchasers for the next 10 
years averages 234 million a year, a con- 
servative estimate in view of increasing 
interest in hunting, receipts from this 
source, at $3 a stamp, would be $8,250,000 
annually. 

Third. Use of proceeds of goods and 
services from refuges, such as hay, furs, 
oil, timber, minerals, for refuge acqui- 
sition: Receipts from these sources in 
fiscal 1956 were $2,285,218.79, from which 
25 percent must be deducted for in-lieu 
payments to counties under title 16, 
United States Code, section 715s; in fiscal 
1955, $2,188,612.41; in fiscal 1954, $2,257,- 
411.76. It may reasonably be assumed 
that annual net proceeds over the next 
10 years will average $2 million, thus 
yielding a total of $10,250,000 annually. 
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H. R. 6691 provides that these net pro- 
ceeds shall be used for acquisition. 


DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS NEEDED 


The use of duck-stamp funds and pro- 
ceeds from the sale of goods and serv- 
ices exclusively for refuge acquisition will 
require that expenditures now financed 
by these receipts will have to be met by 
direct appropriations. Proceeds of the 
sale of goods and services are currently 
not used at all for refuge acquisition. 
Of the $4,739,760 received from duck 
stamps in fiscal 1956, about $1 million 
was used for refuge acquisition, the re- 
mainder to administer other aspects of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service program, 
totaling somewhere between $3 million 
and $4 million. There is no reason why 
Congress should not address itself an- 
nually to the need for making annual 
appropriations in approximately these 
amounts for valid fish and wildlife 
services. Furthermore, when the refuge- 
acquisition program is completed in 10 
years, the revenues from duck stamps 
and from sales of goods and services will 
then be available for general Treasury 
purposes. 

HOW TO STRETCH THE FUND 


The Fish and Wildlife Service esti- 
mates that the average acquisition cost 
of the 4 million required acres will be 
$40 an acre, or a total of $160 million, 
without providing for their development. 
The 10-year program outlined, therefore, 
with an expenditure of something over 
$10 million a year, looks as if it would 
provide only about 60 percent of the 
required program in the next 10 years. 

It is possible, however, that this short- 
fall can be met in two ways. The con- 
servation reserve program set up under 
the Soil Bank Act of 1956 may bring 
about the creation of unexpected acre- 
ages of wetlands. This tendency might 
be accelerated if the Department of Agri- 
culture’s wetland drainage program is 
curtailed where it interferes, as it fre- 
quently does, with sound conservation 
principles, 

Secondly, it may well be that the esti- 
mated cost of $40 an acre is higher than 
necessary. H. R. 6691 attempts to give 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion the greatest possible leeway in find- 
ing land at the lowest possible cost. 
First, it gives the option of acquiring land 
not just by purchase but by condemna- 
tion and leasing as well. And it express- 
ly eliminates the present administrative 
restriction that leased land cannot be the 
subject of improvement. See Revised 
Statutes, section 355 of June 28, 1930; 
Comptroller General’s Decision A98408, 
March 20, 1939. Obviously, it may in 
many cases be more economical for the 
acquisition program to proceed by long- 
term leasing rather than purchase of 
refuges that are owned outright by Uncle 
Sam. This would be particularly true of 
areas around the periphery. 

PERHAPS CANADIAN REFUGES? 


A second element of flexibility, de- 
signed to secure cheaper land, is con- 
tained in the permission to set up refuges 
in Canada as well as in the United States. 
Canadian duck-breeding areas are avail- 
able today at considerably lower cost per 
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acre than îs the case in the United States. 
Since Canadian-bred ducks and geese 
are just as available to United States 
hunters and watchers as United States 
bred waterfowl, it may in many instances 
be good business judgment to erect a 
refuge in Canada rather than in the 
United States. International details 
would have to be worked out between 
this country and Canada. Experiences 
in international cooperation between this 
country and Canada with respect to the 
sea lamprey, the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
and the distant early warning system of 
air defense should prove invaluable in 
working out an international system of 
refuges. é 

Mr. Speaker, this country needs a long- 
term program of wildlife refuge acquisi- 
tion, similar to the long-term programs 
for rehabilitating our national parks and 
our national forests. 

Mission 66 of the National Park Serv- 
ice envisages a 10-year plan to expand 
roads and accommodations costing $475 
million of appropriated funds. The Na- 
tional Forest Service has a 5-year plan 
to expand camping and picnic facilities 
costing $85 million of appropriated 
funds. H: R. 6691 envisages a 10-year 
wildlife refuge acquisition program cost- 
ing approximately $100 million, every 
cent of it supplied not by appropriated 
funds but by the hunters themselves and 
by proceeds from the refuges. I hope 
that H. R. 6691 can furnish the founda- 
tion for doing for our national wildlife 
refuges what other good programs are 
doing for our national parks and na- 
tional forests. “Operation waterfowl,” 
or something like it, is a national neces- 
sity. 


SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING 
MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. 
Cooper]. Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Price] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
I had the privilege of presenting testi- 
mony to the Health and Science Sub- 
cominittee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee in support 
of H. R. 4218, a bill I introduced in this 
Chamber last January, providing for 
Federal scholarships for high-school 
seniors who successfully complete an 
examination in mathematics and for 
first-year college students who pass a 
similar examination in calculus at the 
end of their freshman year. Chief ob- 
jective of the program is to remedy seri- 
ous deficiencies which have developed in 
recent years in high-school mathematics 
instruction and of stimulating greater 
interest in mathematics as a funda- 
mental part of a well-balanced education 
and an essential element in the education 
of young men and women who intend to 
pursue careers in science and engi- 
neering. 

The scholarship program provided for 
in H. R. 4218 was originally proposed by 
Prof. I. I. Rabi, of Columbia University, 
in testimony before the Research and 
Development Subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy during 
public hearings last spring on the short- 
age of scientific and engineering man- 
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power. As I noted last January at the 
time I introduced the bill in the House, 
Prof. Rabi is renowned throughout. the 
world not only as an eminent authority 
in the field of nuclear physics, but for his 
breadth of understanding of problems 
affecting our whole society and economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point selected ex- 
cerpts from Dr. Rabi’s testimony before 
the Research and Development Subcom- 
mittee last spring as a means. of 
acquainting the Members of Congress 
and the public with the unique features 
and merits of Dr. Rabi’s proposals, as 
encompassed in H. R. 4218: 


EXCERPTS From REMARKS BY Pnor. I. I. RABI, 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, BEFORE THE RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
DURING PUBLIC HEARINGS ON THE SHORTAGE 
OF SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING MANPOWER, 
May 1, 1956 


Dr. Razr, I would like to suggest that you 
set up a system of Federal scholarships to 
the amount of something like $500 to any 
high school graduate who has completed 
successfully and has passed an examination 
not at a prohibitive level but more or less 
equivalent to the college entrance examina- 
tion in the traditional fundamental subjects 
of mathematics in the high school. That is, 
elementary algebra, plane geometry, inter- 
mediate algebra, trigonometry, solid geom- 
etry. Anybody who has passed this exami- 
nation would get one of these scholarships, 

Representative DurHamM. Would you be 
thinking of doing that after the graduate 
level of high schools? 

Dr. Rant. High school seniors would take 
this examination just the way they take the 
college entrance examination, This is my 
suggestion, at least. This would put a cer- 
tain premium on that, and, I think, indirect- 
ly, would very greatly improve the teaching 
and also would interest students and make 
a demand for these subjects. It would not 
preclude anybody. 

After that, a man could study history or 
anything else. 

Representative DurHam. Do you think it 
would stimulate the ones in the 10th grade 
and 9th grade and all down the line? 

Dr. Rast, That is right. 

Representative Price. They would not be 
required to take scientific subjects? 

Dr. RABI. No. There is no compulsion in 
anything I suggest because I do not like the 
idea of compulsion or direction of people. 

I would add one other point: That if at the 
end of his freshman year in a college, of those 
who do go to college, he has taken and com- 
pleted a course in calculus, I would give 
him another $500 scholarship for the en- 
suing year. Calculus again has been a tra- 
ditional subject. 

* . * * . 

I urge this as a practical suggestion and 
on which one could make a beginning with- 
out getting the Federal Government into 
any sort of dictation or pushing people in 
one direction or another. We are merely 
saying that here is a fundamental subject 
which is good for everything and one that 
an educated man needs, but, in addition, is 
indispensable for a scientific or engineering 
career. 

Representative Price. Would you put 
physics or chemistry in this classification? 
. . + * > 

Dr. Rast. No. In other words, I am talk- 
ing something that is essential, funda- 
mental, and neutral. I would not like to 
have the scientists accused of trying to push 
the people into science. 

Representative Price. You would eliminate 
discrimination. The program would be open 
to everyone who seeks an education? 
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Dr. Rast. Yes, sir. This would be a schol- 
arship which he would use. This is not 
an award for a promise to perform. 

Representative Price. It would not dis- 
criminate as against the scientifically in- 
clined and the liberal arts inclined? 

Dr. Rasr. That is right. There is no dis- 
crimination or pressure involved whatever. 
But it opens the door to people going into 
science. It does not close any other door. 

These are the only points I had to make. 

Representative HinsHaw. Dr. Rabi, in this 
connection, would you have a limited num- 
ber of these $500 grants to be made, or would 
you have the grant made to anyone who 
passed the examination at a certain level? 

Dr. Rast. I would like to see this given to 
anyone who took the examination and 
passed, period, without saying that he passes 
at 70 or 80 or something else. 

Representative Price. Not a competitive 
examination? 

Dr. Rast. That is right. A man has to pass. 
This is not some idea of special award or 
special gifts. If a man can master this sub- 
ject sufficiently to pass a reasonably good 
examination—this sort of level you would 
have in the college entrance examination and 
given nationally—you would pay him $500. 

Representative Price. That would about 
pay his tuition for 1 year of college. 

Dr. Ran. Yes. It would do even more 
than that from the standpoint of parents 
who are paying taxes. This would be a 
great incentive both at home and for the 
boy himself. It makes him independent. I 
would not put any means qualifications, 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE AND FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES’ LEGISLATION 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am calling attention to the Members of 
the House to three bills I have recently 
introduced that deal with matters that 
relate to the veterans of this country as 
well as to the general public. The first 
bill, H. R. 6474, is a bill to strengthen the 
appellate authority of the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act of 1944. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
create a separate and independent Vet- 
erans’ Preference Employees Appeals Of- 
fice which shall be responsible only to the 
Congress of the United States. Under 
existing law and regulations, the appel- 
late authority contained in the Veterans’ 
Preference Act is delegated to the Civil 
Service Commission by the Congress. I 
believe the experience of many Members 
of Congress, of the major veterans’ or- 
ganizations, of attorneys acting for vet- 
eran appellants, and individual repre- 
sentatives acting for the veteran, clearly 
indicates there is an urgent need for an 
independent appeals office. 

Under existing law, the Civil Service 
Commission acts as an adviser to the ex- 
ecutive departments, as well as adviser to 
the veteran-preference employees in con- 
troversies involving appealable actions. 
Consequently, when a veterans’ prefer- 
ence employee files an appeal his case is 
considered by a tribunal which is at- 
tempting to serve two masters and falls 
short of assuring the veteran the due 
process of law to which he is entitled. 
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This bill, if enacted, would eliminate 
the dual responsibility of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and would place the han- 
dling of veteran appeals under the juris- 
diction of the Congress. Under this pro- 
cedure, the intent of the Congress with 
respect to veterans’ preference would be 
carried out and the veteran will have due 
process of law. 

The second bill, H. R. 6475, amends the 
act of August 24, 1912, to provide that 
where Federal employees are reinstated 
or restored to duty by administrative or 
court action, retroactive compensation 
payable to said employees shall be paid 
out of the current appropriations for the 
department or agency involved. 

The basic purpose of this bill is to pre- 
vent or minimize the delaying tactics 
which drag out a final decision in appeal 
cases and in addition to imposing eco- 
nomic hardships on the veteran, also 
runs up a staggering amount of back pay 
where decisions are favorable to the ap- 
pellants. Under existing procedure the 
retroactive compensation is paid from a 
supplemental or new appropriation and 
the agency involved suffers no penalty. 
If the retroactive compensation must 
come out of the current appropriation for 
the agency there will be a healthy 
tendency to expedite the dispute and to 
end unnecessary delaying tactics. 

No additional cost to the Government 
is involved and the requirement for the 
payment of retroactive compensation out 
of current appropriations will undoubt- 
edly result in a speedup of disputes with 
a minimum instead of a maximum of 
retroactive pay. 

The third bill, H. R. 6476, amends the 
Veterans Preference Act of 1944 to pro- 
vide penalties for the officers and em- 
ployees of any agency of the Federal 
Government who fail to comply with 
findings and recommendations of the 
Civil Service Commission in the adjudi- 
cation of veterans preference rights or 
for willfully preventing any person from 
receiving preferences granted by said act. 

This proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the Civil Service Commission, 
upon failure of an agency to comply with 
the Commission’s findings and recom- 
mendations in a veterans preference dis- 
pute, to certify to the General Accounting 
Office the names of the responsible of- 
ficers and employees of the agencies in- 
volved and all salary or other compen- 
sation payable to such officers and em- 
ployees shall be withheld until such time 
as the Commission recommendations 
are complied with. 

The bill also provides that where an 
officer or employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or of the District of Columbia 
willfully prevents any person from ob- 
taining their just rights under the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act, such officer or em- 
ployee shall be subject to a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year, or both. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Doyte, for Tuesday and bal- 
ance of the week, on account of House 
Un-American Activities Subcommittee 
public hearing in New York City. 
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To Mr. Scrivner (at the request of Mr. 
Martin), for April 8 to 10, inclusive, on 
account of official business as a member 
of the Board of Visitors to the Air Force 
Academy. 

To Mr, CHENOWETH, for April 8, 9, and 
10, on account of official business attend- 
ing meeting of Board of Visitors to the 
Air Force Academy. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss for 10 minutes today and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Price for 10 minutes today. 

Mr. BAILEY for 30 minutes on Monday 
next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Kearney (at the request of Mr. 
Martin) and include related matter. 

Mr. HASKELL (at the request of Mr. 
Martin) and include related matter. 

Mr. Wituts (at the request of Mr. 
Brooks of Louisiana) and include related 
matter. 

Mr. Porter (at the request of Mr. 
BLATNIK) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 

Mr. Assitr (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) and to include extraneous matter, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 1423. An act to amend sections 801, 802, 
and 1102 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1585. An act to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 1863. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
John William Brennan; 

H. R. 2046. An act for the relief of August 
J. Strigga; and 

H. R. 3322. An act for the relief of James 
L. Bostwick. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o'clock and 23 minutes p. m.). 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, April 8, 1957, at 
12 o'clock noon,” 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


703. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
Burns Creek Dam, powerplant and reservoir, 
Palisades project, Idaho, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 9 (a) of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) (H. Doc. 
No. 147); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

704. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report on 
the audit of the Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service, Department of Agriculture, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

705. A letter from the Acting Director, Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to provide for reason- 
able notice of applications to the United 
States courts of appeals for interlocutory re- 
lief against the orders of certain administra- 
tive agencies”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

706. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to sec- 
tion 244 (a) (1) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 (8 U.S. C, 1254 (a) (1)); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

707. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to sec- 
tion 244 (a) (5) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 (8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) (5)); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

708. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
act of Congress approved July 1, 1948 (Public 
Law 863), amending subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 19 of the Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917, as amended (8 U. S. C. 155 (c)); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

709. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders granting the applications for perma- 
nent residence filed by several applicants, 
pursuant to section 6 of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 6508. A bill to 
modify the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia to provide for a uniform succession 
of real and personal property in case of 
intestacy, to abolish dower and curtesy, and 
to grant unto a surviving spouse a statutory 
share in the other's real estate owned at time 
of death, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 304). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 192. A bill to pro- 
vide that members of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia may be removed 
for cause; without amendment (Rept. No. 
305). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 3400. A bill to 
provide full and fair disclosure of the charac- 
ter of charitable, benevolent, patriotic, or 
other solicitations in the District of Colum- 
bia; and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 306). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, 

Mr. CORDON: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Report pursuant to House Resolution 
29 pertaining to a special study mission to 
Africa, sout and east of the Sahara; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 307). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PRESTON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 6700. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Commerce and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept, No. 308). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H. R. 4840. A bill to in- 
corporate the Metropolitan Police Relief As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 302). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 4874. A bill to 
amend the act of July 2, 1956, entitled “An 
act to exempt from taxation certain prop- 
erty of the Columbia Historical Society in 
the District of Columbia”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 303). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6681. A bill to amend title 28, entitled 
“Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” of the 
United States Code to provide for the defense 
of suits against Federal employees arising 
out of their operation of motor vehicles in 
the scope of their employment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. R.6682. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to provide that the first 
$50 per month of earned income shall not 
be taken into account in determining an 
individual's need for old-age assistance 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 6683. A bill to amend section 224 of 
the Social Security Act to provide that dis- 
ability-insurance benefits under that act 
shall not be reduced by benefits paid to vet- 
erans on account of disability; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs, KNUTSON: 

H. R. 6684. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act to permit grazing land to be included 
in the conservation reserve program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 6685. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to eliminate certain inequities and restric- 
tions and permit a more effective distribution 
of Federal funds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


By Mr. LESINSRT: 
H. R. 6686, A bill to strengthen the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act of 1944, as amended; 
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to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 6687. A bill to provide for Govern- 
ment contribution toward personal health 
service benefits for civilian officers and em- 
ployees in the United States service and their 
dependents, to authorize payroll deductions 
for participants, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 6688. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the 75th anniversary of the Civil 
Service Act; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 6689. A bill to provide for a special 
bronze gravemarker for the graves of mem- 
bers and former members of the Armed 
Forces who were awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 6690. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to eliminate certain inequities and restric- 
tions and permit a more effective distribution 
of Federal funds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 6691. A bill to authorize a 10-year 
program for acquiring national migratory- 
bird refuges and areas; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 6692. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of the Coyote Valley Indian Rancheria to the 
Secretary of the Army, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 6693. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to eliminate certain inequities and re- 
strictions and permit a more effective dis- 
tribution of Federal funds; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H, R. 6694. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to eliminate certain inequities and restric- 
tions and permit a more effective distribu- 
tion of Federal funds; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H. R. 6695. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to eliminate certain inequities and restric- 
tions and permit a more effective distribution 
of Federal funds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PRESTON: 

H. R. 6700. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 18 of the Nevada State Senate memorial- 
izing Congress to appropriate sufficient funds 
to stimulate the production of certain criti- 
cal minerals, metals, and materials indispen- 
sable in the construction of jet engines; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 6 of 
the Nevada State Assembly memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to estab- 
lish an effective system of Federal control 
of poultry slaughtering, packaging, handling 
and sale, in a manner similar to the success- 
ful control of other meats; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 9 of 
the Nevada State Assembly memorializing 
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the Congress of the United States to allow 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act to expire on 
June 30, 1958, so that the regulation of for- 
eign trade and the laying of tariffs and im- 
port fees will immediately vest in Congress 
as the Constitution requires and thereby stop 
the lowering of the American standard of liv- 
ing by the importation of foreign-made 
goods; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation which would 
incorporate the principle of reinsurance as 
a means of enabling the Federal Government 
to assume its responsibility in financing in 
part the employment security program and 
thereby aiding the development of new in- 
dustry and equalizing the tax burden among 
the States and Territories; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 6696. A bill for the relief of Alberto 
Caramanzana; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr, GUBSER: 
H. R. 6697. A bill for the relief of Renate 
Nitschke; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LESINSEI: 
H. R. 6698. A bill for the relief of Pierre P. 
Retrain; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 
H. R. 6699. A bill for the relief of Josef 
Greiner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


194. By Mr. BUSH. Petition of 40 citizens 
of Williamsport and Lycoming County, Pa., 
urging the Congress to pass legislation tak- 
ing alcoholic beverage advertising off the air 
and out of the channels of interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

195. Also, petition of citizens of Williams- 
port, Pa., urging the Congress to pass legisla- 
tion taking alcoholic beverage advertising off 
the air and out of the channels of interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

196. By Mr. HOEVEN: Petition circulated 
by the Woodbury County, Iowa, Chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League of America signed 
by 3,209 residents of Woodbury County, Iowa, 
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and vicinity, recommending that the Con- 
gress authorize and appropriate sufficient 
funds to institute an immediate survey to 
determine the feasibility of diversion and 
use of the waters of the Missouri River for 
irrigation, wildlife habitat, recreation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

197. Also, resolution adopted by the Floyd 
Valley Watershed Association, Inc., advocat- 
ing the designation of the entire Floyd River 
Valley in the State of Iowa as a pilot water- 
shed project; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

198. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Abilene Chamber of Commerce, 
Abilene, Tex., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to expressing 
its determined opposition to all new proposed 
Congressional legislation which would es- 
tablish a method or appropriate funds for 
any program of Federal aid to education; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

199. Also, petition of the secretary, Patrons 
Husbandry, Clarence Grange No. 892, Inc., 
Clarence, N. Y., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to expressing 
great concern with regard to the impending 
action of our Federal Government to con- 
demn their building at 724 Jackson Square 
and thus deprive them of that which has 
become the farm center at our Natlon's 
Capital; to the Committee on Public Works. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Central America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to call at- 
tention to possible ill effects of recent 
criticism in the House of Representatives 
of some of our friends in Central 
America. A 

The countries of Central America and 
the Caribbean area, namely, Cuba, Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Panama, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Mexico, have been his- 
torically friendly to our own Nation, and 
although in recent years the continua- 
tion of anti-Communist programs with- 
in their borders has become steadily more 
difficult for their governments, these 
steadfast nations have not relaxed their 
vigilance. 

It might be well to keep in mind the 
importance the continued friendship of 
these nations occupies in the total secu- 
rity picture for our country. Not only 
have we assurances our Latin American 
friends will lend us moral support, but 
agreements such as the pact recently 
signed with the Dominican Republic 
whereby the United States gains the 
privilege of operating a loran, or long- 
range aid to navigation, station on the 
northern coast of that country, are 
an aid to the security of the United 
States which should not be underrated. 

Referring particularly to the Domini- 
can Republic, I speak from personal ex- 
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perience when I say that accounts of ter- 
rorism and so-called brutal dictatorship 
in the Dominican Republic are best de- 
scribed as gross fabrications. Criticism 
of this type coming from official sources 
can be made by the Communists to fit 
in with the picture they like to paint of 
the United States as the meddling, impe- 
rialistic menace to the north bent on 
destroying independence and freedom in 
Latin America. 

Certainly as the situation stands today, 
none of these nations may be considered 
a threat to our national safety. In- 
stead, they are outposts of resistance to 
attempts by world communism to estab- 
lish a foothold on this hemisphere. 

It seems to me self-evident that rath- 
er than contribute to the revival of the 
old myth of a North American power- 
mad colossus which our diplomacy in 
South America in past years has been 
diligently directed toward debunking, we 
should make positive efforts to encourage 
peaceful people-to-people cultural inter- 
change and attempt to establish the kind 
of understanding between the peoples of 
these nations and our own which is the 
only solid basis for American foreign 
policy. 


Talk Not Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
IN THE SOE — — — 
; Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of high prices, the man with a fam- 
ily, the man or woman who is past 45, 


dependent upon a fixed income, has dif- 
ficulty in getting suitable food, clothing, 
and shelter. 

The principal reason for that situation 
is unnecessary, though desirable, exten- 
sion of services by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Additional reasons are inexcus- 
able waste and inefficiency. Also, the 
unjustifiable giving of billions of dollars 
for what is called foreign aid. 

Our waste and extravagance here at 
home grow out of the insistent demand 
by the home folks that the Federal Gov- 
ernment do for them things which they 
can and should do for themselves. 


THE DOLLAR SHRINKS 


When your tax dollar makes its trip to 
Washington, if and when it comes back it 
buys you but 70 cents worth of merchan- 
dise or service. So why insist that some 
Federal employee spend it for you? 

Hundreds of letters come to my office, 
as to the office of every other Congress- 
man, demanding economy. 

Some Congressmen solemnly and re- 
peatedly promise relief from wasteful un- 
necessary expenditures. 

But when the chips are down, as they 
were, for example, yesterday, the econ- 
omy votes fade away. They fade be- 
cause individual Members of Congress, 
subject to pressure or not completely 
aware of the merits of each proposal, lack 
either the desire or the courage to vote 
for a reduction of the additional expendi- 
ture. 

Yesterday, the House, by a yea and nay 
vote, went on record 14 times on the ap- 
propriation bill for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies. Each time 
my vote was for the cut. Next election 
you will find the Democrat candidate 
yelling about that. 
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Not one of the proposed amendments 
would have cut any item below what the 
Department interested received last year. 

But, when the roll was called, the 
House voted 5 times to give the Depart- 
ments more money than last year, on 
only 9 votes did it hold the line. 

No need to write me to cut expendi- 
tures, because my vote will be cast for 
economy. Of course, I am very glad to 
hear from the home folks, but if you want 
economy write other Members of Con- 
gress who, classified as “liberals,” vote 
away your money, but be sure to tell each 
one you write that you have already 
written me, that he need not refer the 
letter you write to me, that you are ask- 
ing him for his support. 

The people will never get either a re- 
duction in the budget, a lessening of the 
national debt, nor a lighter tax burden, 
until they elect a majority in both House 
and Senate who will vote for instead of 
just talking economy. 


The Gerry Murphy Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with interest the remarks in the April 1, 
1957, Record by my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], with respect to the Gerry Murphy 
case. 

With much of what my senior col- 
league says, I agree, but none of that has 
anything to do with the disappearance 
of my constituent, Gerry Murphy, in the 
Dominican Republic on December 3, 1956, 
or with the overpoweringly strong evi- 
dence pointing the finger of accusation 
at the Dominican Government itself. 

My esteemed friend from Louisiana 
asks me to go to the Dominican Republic 
and investigate for myself “what goes on 
there.” If I thought such a visit offered 
the slightest prospect of finding Gerry 
Murphy or even definite indications of 
what happened to him, I would leave to- 
morrow. 

The gentleman would do well to con- 
sider the evidence outlined in my speech 
before this Howse, February 28, 1957, 
which evidence was largely confirmed by 
the State Department note to the Do- 
minican Republic, March 16, the text of 
which appears in the Recorp of 
March 18. 

The circumstantial evidence that the 
Dominican Government itself is respon- 
sible for the disappearance of both Dr. 
Galindez and Gerry Murphy is formida- 
ble. The concrete evidence of Domini- 
can guilt is also formidable and. in my 
opinion, conclusive. Consider, please, 
Mr. Speaker, that the official Dominican 
explanation of Gerry's disappearance 
turns on a “suicide note” written by one 
De la Maza who said in the note that he 
killed Murphy in a scuffle following im- 
proper proposals and insulting remarks 
by Murphy. 
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The note, our FBI experts ruled, is a 
forgery. Who else but the Dominican 
Government could have staged a fake 
suicide in a Dominican jail? Moreover, 
this sort of “suicide” is a familiar pattern 
in that unfortunate country. 

So I must disagree with my distin- 
guished colleague and deny that I spoke 
“upon facts gained only by hearsay.” 

Further, Mr, Speaker, I must say that 
my friend from Louisiana is mistaken if 
he believes that the Dominican Republic 
is not under the dictatorship of Rafael 
Trujillo. I venture to suggest to the gen- 
tleman that he consult our own State 
Department in that respect. 

The gentleman states that he inquired 
and found that “the representatives of 
our Government in the island Republic 
of Santo Domingo are completely satis- 
fied with the cooperation which they 
received from the officials of that nation 
in the case involved.” I make two obser- 
vations: Our State Department is not 
satisfied, as witness its very stern note, 
an answer to which is long overdue. 
Secondly, our Ambassador in that coun- 
try, Mr. Pheiffer, is much too friendly 
with the dictator and has seriously com- 
promised the United States—this is not 
just my opinion but was also specifically 
stated in the New York Times editorial 
columns the other day. 

My esteemed friend, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, carries his usual Chris- 
tian charity too far by several light years 
when he states that Rafael and Hector 
Trujillo “have always been on the side of 
God and Christianity.” I refer him to 
the massacre of the Haitian peasants 
upon order of Rafael, where more than 
15,000 defenseless men and women were 
cruelly slaughtered by Dominican sol- 
diers. And I refer him to the writings of 
any responsible, objective journalist who 
has had occasion to write about Trujillo. 

The great State of Oregon is, I grant, 
Mr. Speaker, farther away from the 
Dominican Republic than is my col- 
league’s great State, Louisiana, but I 
must say in all candor that my version 
of the Gerry Murphy case is closer to the 
facts than his is. 

The simple, definite facts are these: 

First. The Dominican Republic is 
ruled by a tyrant, Rafael Trujillo, and 
has been for 27 years. 

Second. He spends great sums of 
money on public relations, much of it 
in the United States. His techniques for 
keeping control are based on the use of 
first, cold terror, and second, cold cash. 

Third. Dr. Galindez was about to pub- 
lish in English a book that would show 
Trujillo up for the merciless tyrant he 
5 = Trujillo had him kidnaped in New 

ork. 

Fourth. Gerry Murphy piloted the 
plane that spirited Galindez to Trujillo’s 
domain from New York. 

Fifth. Gerry talked openly in the Do- 
minican Republic about the identity of 
his passenger, so he was killed and the 
cock-and-bull explanation based on the 
forged suicide note was contrived to fore- 
stall further investigation. 

My concern for Gerry Murphy and for 
the anguish of his parents is shared, I 
feel sure, by my esteemed friend from 
Louisiana. I sincerely hope the gentle- 
man will undertake to confront the un- 
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disputed facts about the Dominican Re- 
public and join me in resolving that its 
Savage policies will not again result in 
the death of an American boy and, fur- 
ther, that one day soon its citizens will 
once more be allowed to emerge into the 
warmth of Christian justice and free- 
dom. 


President Spurs School-Aid Drive as 
Defense Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the text of President Eisen- 
hower’s address last night at the centen- 
nial banquet of the National Education 
Association: 


It is a privilege to take part in this cen- 
tennial anniversary of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Like all citizens, I am proud of the prog- 
ress American education has made over the 
past 100 years. Like all citizens, I am in- 
debted to the generations who built our 
schools, and I am glad to pay tribute to 
the schoolteachers of America who give their 
lives in the service of our children, 

And for the work the National Education 
Association has done to promote the goals 
of popular education, I am happy to express 
on behalf of the citizens of the United States 
the appreciation of all, : 

Not always did the provisions of educa- 
tional opportunity for all seem vitally im- 
portant to most Americans. A hundred 
years ago, when Abraham Lincoln spoke of 
his boyhood, he said, “There was absolutely 
nothing to excite ambition for education,” 

At one time Lincoln even decided to give 
up trying to study for a public career in the 
law because he felt that his preparatory edu- 
cation was so woefully inadequate. 

What a tragic loss it would have been if 
Lincoln's lack of early education had pre- 
vented him from the full realization of the 
great powers of his mind and heart. One 
wonders how many young Americans have 
been handicapped by a similar lack of edu- 
cation. How many potential Lincolns have 
been lost to us because there were no schools 
for them to attend—no teachers to excite 
their ambitions. 


A LESSON FOR THE FUTURE 


Here is another question that we might 
ponder. I know there is no answer to past 
mistakes, but perhaps in this question there 
is a lesson for the future. It is this: Might 
this country not have been spared the sense- 
less grief of the War Between the States and 
a just and peaceable solution to its causes 
reached if there had been more men of edu- 
cation, more men of wisdom, in positions 
of leadership and among our people a hun- 
dred years ago? 

The hope of the world is that wisdom can 
arrest conflict between brothers. I believe 
that war is the deadly harvest of arrogant 
and unreasoning minds. And I find grounds 
for this belief in the wisdom literature of 
Proverbs, which says in effect that—panic 
strikes like a storm and calamity comes like 
a whirlwind to those who hate knowledge 
and ignore their God. 

Because Lincoln had such a hunger for 
education, and because he saw our country 
endure such a tragic experience with the 
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deadly fruits of ignorance and prejudice, he 
exalted the ideals of education. 

In the very beginning of his political 
career, Lincoln made clear to his constitu- 
ents how he stood on this important subject. 
He said: “Upon the subject of education, I 
can only say that I view ft as the most im- 
portant subject which we, as a people, can 
be engaged in. For my part, I desire 
to see the time when education, and by its 
means, morality, sobriety, enterprise, and 
industry, shall become much more general 
than at present, and I should be gratified to 
have it in my power to contribute something 
to the advancement of any measure which 
might have a tendency to accelerate the 
wider education of our people.” 

In the year the National Education Asso- 
ciation was formed there was introduced in 
the Congress the first college land-grant bill, 
a bill donating certain Federal lands to the 
States and Territories to provide a perpetual 
fund for the purpose of increasing the facili- 
ties for higher education across the country. 
The bill did not pass in 1857, but when Mr. 
Lincoln became President, he was pledged to 
support it, and during his administration it 
was passed. 

Lincoln signed this bill at a critical mo- 
ment in the Nation's history—at a time when 
hopes for an early end of the War Between 
the States were broken by the costly and 
indecisive battles of the peninsular cam- 
paign. It is significant that at the moment 
when Lincoln's military hopes were at their 
lowest ebb, he signed a bill providing for the 
rapid increase in our educational resources. 

The two events can be closely related. The 
strength of our arms is always related to the 
strength of our minds. Our schools are 
strong points in our national defense. 

Our schools are more important than our 
Nike batteries, more necessary than our radar 
warning nets, and more powerful even than 
the energy from the atom, This is true, if 
for no other reason than that modern weap- 
ons must be manned by highly educated per- 
sonnel if they are to be effective, and the 
energy of the atom can only be understood 
and developed by the most highly trained 
minds in the country. 


OF PRIME IMPORTANCE TO ALL 


But far more important than this our de- 
fense must always rest on clear comprehen- 
sion of the basic values we seek to protect 
the true nature of the contest between hu- 
man dignity and regimentation. 

Thus, the education of our children is of 
prime importance to us all. Moreover, to 
maintain the common defense and to guaran- 
tee the progress of our Nation, each of us 
must discharge his rightful and proper role 
in developing the intellectual capacities of 
all children living in every corner of our 
land. Each individual, each community has 
a vital function to perform. 

For I remind you that the great colleges 
and universities that sprang up from Lin- 
coln's college land-grant bill were not Fed- 
eral projects. By no means. Most of the 
capital and organization for these institu- 
tions were provided by the States them- 
selves. 

In this, as in all other things, Lincoln 
believed that Government should do for peo- 
ple only what they could not well do for 
themselves. The land-grant bill furnished 
the stimulus for greater local effort. 

At the present time, the land-grant col- 
leges and universities receive most of their 
support and all of their direction from local 
citizens. Also, a healthy proportion of sup- 
port comes from the students themselves. 
I add this because it is unwise to make edu- 
cation too cheap. If everything is provided 
freely, there is a tendency to put no value 
on anything. 

Education must always have a certain 
price on it; even as the very process of learn- 
ing itself must always require individual 
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effort and initiative. Education is a matter 
of discipline and more, a matter of self-dis- 
cipline, 

Lincoln’s faith in education is part of 
America’s faith in the ability of the people 
to govern themselves. When men and wom- 
en know the facts and are concerned about 
them, we believe they will make the right 
decisions. Prejudice and unreasoning op- 
position will more and more give away be- 
fore the clean flood of knowledge. 

This has always been my faith of democ- 
racy. Lincoln and education are closely asso- 
ciated in the memories of my boyhood. In- 
deed, the first school I attended 60 years ago 
was called the Lincoln Grade School. It was 
located across the street from our house in 
Abilene. Nowadays, they refer to it as the 
old Lincoln School, because, old and dilapi- 
dated, it happily was replaced some years ago 
by a larger and stronger school. 


A GREATER BURDEN 


Each generation must build better schools 
for its children. Especially in today’s com- 
plex and challenging world we need stronger 
and bigger schools in which to train our 
children to accept their magnificent oppor- 
tunities and grave responsibilities, opportu- 
nities for life even richer than ours, responsi- 
bilities for the defense of their homeland and 
strengthening the free world. 

This puts a greater burden on education 
than ever before, a greater burden on our 
teachers, classrooms, and curriculum. 

The school-building program of America 
suffered three grievous setbacks in this gen- 
eration—the depression of the thirties, the 
war of the forties, and the Korean crisis of 
the fifties. These three periods caused a 
drying up of normal schoolroom replacement 
and expansion, almost like three successive 
droughts. 

During the depression we were unable to 
build schools for lack of money; during the 
wars we were unable to build schools for lack 
of men and materials, because most of these 
resources was diverted into the war effort. 

So now our educational plant is not ample 
to cope with the enormous burden of present 
and future enrollments. Therefore, it is my 
firm belief that there should be Federal help 
to provide stimulus to correct an emergency 
situation; that help should not imply a per- 
manent acceptance of responsibility which 
belongs, not to Washington, but to the local 
governments and to the local communities 
and to the people themselves, 


No FEDERAL CONTROL 


Federal help in building schools will not 
mean Federal control. After these new 
schools are built, after the bricks are laid, and 
the mortar is dry, the Federal mission will 
be completed. All control and use of the 
schools will be in the hands of the States and 
localities. 

Every phase of the educational process, 
especially in our system of public schools, is 
important to all of us. 

Teachers need our active support and en- 
couragement. They are doing one of the 
most necessary and exacting jobs in the 
land. They are developing our most precious 
national resource: Our children, our future 
citizens. 

They can do their best only as we show 
them our appreciation and offer them our 
help. We hear a lot about the deficiencies 
and woeful conditions of education in 
America, a criticism that suggests a few 
questions. 

How many parents have visited their chil- 
dren’s schools? How many parents have of- 
fered to relieve some of the routine burdens 
of the teachers, or invited them to a friendly 
supper at home? How many parents have 
tried to make the teacher a real partner in 
the responsibility—and priceless privilege— 
of educating our children. 

Lincoln had great respect for his teachers, 
that is, for the few he was able to find on 
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the American frontier. But these few pio- 
neer teachers must have had a great influ- 
ence upon him, because in later life Lincoln 
was always able to recall each by name. 

Just before he came to Washington as 
President-elect, Lincoln wrote a short ac- 
count of his life. In this autoblography, di- 
rectly following a description of his immedi- 
ate family, Lincoln wrote about his school- 
teachers. He was still able to recall their full 
names, with gratitude and affection, 30 years 
after he left school. 

With this example before me, I was proud 
to take part in the first White House Confer- 
ence on Education 2 years ago. This was a 
nationwide conference of educators, school 
administrators, and citizens concerned with 
the school problems of our day and devoted 
— oe advancement of education across the 

and. 

From these White House conferences—held 
in Washington, and more, appropriately, in 
4,000 local communities in every State from 
coast to coast—from these White House con- 
ferences came some new ideas for strength- 
ening the educational system of America. 
I trust those ideas will be useful to you of 
the National Education Association. 

Using the words of Lincoln, I believe edu- 
cation is “the most important subject which 
we as a people can be engaged in,” and I 
join you in the hope that we in our genera- 
tion may continue to accelerate the wider 
education of our people, 


The American Bar Association and Civil 
Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, along with 
many other clear-thinking constitutional 
lawyers, Mr. J. Y. Sanders, Jr., of my 
State and a former Member of this 
body, raised the very pertinent question 
of why the American Bar Association has 
not taken a position on civil rights and in 
particular on the many fundamental 
constitutional questions posed by this leg- 
islation. 

Correspondence between Mr. Sanders 
and the senior Senator from Louisiana, 
the Honorable ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Was 
made available to me. I insert it in the 
REcorRD, as well as a copy of my personal 
reply. 

The correspondence follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 
April 2, 1957. 


Hon. EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: I am enclosing some self-explana- 
tory correspondence that I have received 
from Mr. J. Y. Sanders, Jr., an attorney of 
Baton Rouge, La., concerning the American 
Bar Assoclation's stand in connection with 
the so-called civil rights legislation. 

I am forwarding this to you for your in- 
formation since you are a member of the 
House Judiciary Committee which is han- 
dling the civil rights legislation. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senator, 
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Baton Rouce, LA., March 19, 1957. 
Mr. CHARLES S. RHYNE, 
Chairman, Committee To Commemo- 
rate Magna Carta, Chicago, III. 

Dear Mr. REYNE: In answer to yours of 
March 15, I wish to say that Iam very much 
interested in putting a monument com- 
memorating the granting of Magna Carta at 
Runnymede. I enclose check for $5 as my 
contribution to this worthwhile event. 

While the American Bar is building a 
monument to the granting of Magna Carta 
at Runnymede which guarantees our trial by 
jury which is one of the cornerstones of 
American freedom, as well as the freedom in 
other English-speaking countries, I have 
heard no voice raised by the American Bar 
Association against the blatant and out- 
rageous attempt to circumvent the constitu- 
tional guaranties of trial by jury in the so- 
called civil rights legislation now pending in 
Congress. 

It might be well to look to our freedoms 
at home. 
Very truly yours, 
J. Y. SANDERS, Jr. 


Baton Rouse, LA., March 26, 1957. 
Hon ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALLEN: The other day I received a 
letter from Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, chairman 
of the Committee to Commemorate Magna 
Carta, being a committee of the American 
Bar Association. The letter requested a con- 
tribution for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment to Magna Carta at Runnymede. 

It seemed to me ironic that the American 
Bar Association should go to England and 
build a monument to Magna Carta at Runny- 
mede the very year that the United States 
Congress is apparently planning to pass this 
so-called civil rights legislation which would 
destroy the right of trial by jury to a certain 
class of accused. 

I wrote Mr. Rhyne accordingly expressing 
my feelings in the matter and enclose a copy 
of my letter to Mr. Rhyne to you. I also 
wrote to Mr. David F. Maxwell, president of 
the American Bar Association sending him a 
copy of my letter to Mr. Rhyne. 

It occurred to me that you and other Mem- 
bers of Congress that are members of the 
American Bar Association might see fit like- 
wise to voice their protest to the American 
Bar Association erecting this monument to 
Magna Carta while at the same time remain- 
ing silent while the United States Congress 
prepares to violate one of the fundamental 
tenets of this same Magna Carta. 

Anyway, I am sending a copy of my letter 
to you for such action as you might see fit 
to take. 

I read your address as published in the 
New Orleans Times Picayune yesterday on 
this same question. I think it is fine. 

With all good wishes, as always, 

Cordially yours, 
J. Y. SANDERS, Jr. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. J; Y. SANDERS, Jr., 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Dear Mr. SaNDERSͤH: In view of my member- 
ship on the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of handling civil-rights legislation, our 
mutual friend, Senator ELLENDER, sent me a 
copy of your letter to him dated March 26. 

The local and State bar associations 
throughout the country and the American 
Bar Association in particular are usually 
sources of valuable and constructive infor- 
mation to our committee on general legis- 
lation, and you would be surprised how often 
we hear from them on a wide range of bills 
affecting our fundamental judicial and con- 
stitutional processes. 
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I have not received a single letter from the 
American Bar Association, however, on pend- 
ing civil-rights legislation, and I heartily 
agree with you that it is ironic that the voice 
of the association has not been raised, in 
light of the fact that the bill as reported by 
a majority of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary contains deliberately planned de- 
vices to deny the right of trial by jury in all 
contempt proceedings that will inevitably 
arise under the proposed legislation; to by- 
pass State laws, State remedies, State courts, 
State judges, and State agencies, and to con- 
centrate practically unrestrained powers in 
the Federal Government. I should point out 
that the amendments offered before the full 
committee to remove these provisions were 
defeated by the close vote of 17 to 15, and 
that, in fact, the use of proxy votes overcame 
the majority present and voting in favor of 
the amendments. Similar amendments will, 
of course, be offered on the floor of the House. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you a 
copy of the report on the so-called civil- 
rights legislation, H. R. 6127. I call your 
particular attention to the closing para- 
graphs in the additional minority views, 
which I played a part in preparing: 

“Only by bringing together the various 
parts of the bill under consideration can 
we realize the dangers involved and the 
deadly threats to constitutional liberties. 

“For example, part II would create a Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of Jus- 
tice, headed by an additional Assistant At- 
torney General and manned with an unlim- 
ited number of lawyers. The creation of a 
new division might in itself appear harm- 
less, but—make no mistake about it—the 
lawyers in that division will displace local 
United States attorneys in the prosecution 
of all actions authorized to be filed. It can 
be expected, therefore, that United States 
attorneys who are familiar with local laws 
and customs will be relegated to the back- 
ground and the cases will be presented by 
strange lawyers from Washington headquar- 
ters. 

“Parts III and IV of the bill provide a 
device to bypass State laws, State remedies, 
State courts, State judges, and State agen- 
cies. Here is the second step deliberately 
planned to strike down States rights. 
Finally, under the calculated scheme of the 
bill all actions instituted would be filed in 
the name of or on behalf of the United 
States and tried before the Federal courts 
and in the enforcement of ‘al court 
orders and decrees through contempt pro- 
ceedings the defendants would be deprived 
of trial by jury. 

“When we bring these provisions which 
appear here and there in the bill in close 
context, we see the totality of the powers 
vested in the Central Government wrapped 
up in one package: Unlimited grant of power 
to Federal authorities, abandonment. of the 
concept of State's sovereignty, and eradica- 
tion of trial by jury. 

“Armed with the powers that this bill 
would expressly confer, a political-minded 
Attorney General, in combination with an 
unreasonable Federal district judge, could 
terrorize the people in any community. No 
Attorney General should ever seek such pow- 
ers and Congress ought never to grant them.” 

It is my considered Judgment that rather 
than protecting so-called civil rights this 
legislation would promote grievous civil 
wrongs, and I think the American Bar Asso- 
ciation should take a position one way or 
another at least on these fundamental con- 
stitutional questions as they so frequently 
do on other legislation of comparatively 
minor import. 

With best wishes and kindest personal re- 
gards, I beg to remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDWIN E. WILLIS, 
Member of Congress. 
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Separate but Equal School Doctrine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, April 5, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a decision setting 
aside many prior decisions and declared, 
in effect, that the States no longer would 
be permitted, as guaranteed to them un- 
der the Constitution, to conduct their 
own internal affairs. They outlawed the 
separate but equal school doctrine. 
This decision has done much to cause 
strife, animosities, and disrupt racial re- 
lations throughout the Southland and 
indeed in many other sections of our 
Nation. 

In an endeavor to acquaint the people 
with what was happening to them and 
to bring forcefully home to the people 
the fact that the Federal judiciary was 
usurping powers and authority never del- 
egated or conferred upon them by the 
people or the States, there was formed 
in Virginia an association known as the 
Defenders of State Sovereignty and In- 
dividual Liberties. The association was 
created to defend the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States in the 
spirit in which it was written and to 
protect the rights of the several States 
from the encroaching powers of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This organization was chartered in 
Virginia on October 26, 1954. In form- 
ing this organization, a statement of pur- 
pose was adopted, which reads: 

We believe— 

That the Constitution establishing a Re- 
public of the several States of America gave 
certain enumerated powers to the Federal 
Government and expressly reserved the re- 
mainder of the powers to the several States; 

That the clauses delegating authority to 
the Federal Government should be strictly 
construed, and always against the extension 
of Federal powers, and in favor of the States 
which compose this Union; 

That each State can best protect the rights 
and provide for the well-being of the citizens 
within its jurisdiction; 

That government of one or several of the 
individual States by the whole is contra 
to the letter and spirit of the Constitution 
of the United States of America; 

That private enterprise by free individuals 
is the cornerstone of our Republic; 

That concentration of power is one of the 
greatest internal dangers facing this Nation 
today; 

That the powers and authority of the Fed- 
eral Government should be strictly separated, 
and that domestic legislation by decree, ju- 
dicial decision, treaty, executive fiat, or ad- 
ministrative order is foreign to the Consti- 
tution and an encroachment on the inalien- 
able powers and authority of the several 
States and the Congress of the United States 
of America; 

That attempts to change the lawful man- 
ner, mores, and traditions of any State of 
these United States of America by any branch 
of the Federal Government is an infringe- 
ment of the sovereignty of the States com- 
posing this Union; 

That the right to determine segregation 
of the races is a power reserved to the States; 

That those citizens, composing this Nation, 
who believe in the principles cited above, are 
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duty bound in good conscience to employ 
every lawful means to defend and perpetuate 
them, to the end that this Republic may con- 
tinue and prosper, 


It is one thing to have a statement of 
purpose and another to follow it. In 
the intervening almost 3 years, this or- 
ganization has not deviated from its 
statement of principles. Its program has 
not pitted race against race, nor has 
there been any action by its officers or its 
members to antagonize other races. 
Racial integration of public schools has 
been the burning issue. The Defenders 
of State Sovereignty maintains that 
“the right to determine segregation of 
races is a power reserved to the States.” 

The purpose nor the record of this or- 
ganization have not deviated from the 
desire, intent, and determination to work 
for the advancement of all people. No- 
where have we read or in public ad- 
dresses by members of this organization 
have we heard inflammatory remarks 
about any race. On the contrary, speak- 
ers have been kind in remarks about 
other races, and urged them to cooperate 
with the defenders’ program to save the 
Republic, by defending the sovereignty 
of the States and the liberties of the 
individuals, 

On March 22 and 23, 1957, the De- 
fenders, in a statewide convention at 

Richmond, Va., adopted a declaration of 
convictions. Mr. Speaker, under ‘eave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, I desire to include there- 
with a copy of the declaration of convic- 
tions as adopted at the aforesaid con- 
vention: 

DECLARATION OF CONVICTIONS 

The Defenders of State Sovereignty and 
Individual Liberties in convention assembled 
at Richmond, Va., this the 23d day of March 
deem it appropriate that we should declare 
and affirm our convictions. 

We first affirm our deep and abiding loy- 
alty and devotion to our country and its 
institutions. We acknowledge the Consti- 
tution to be the bulwark of our liberties, 
every subject to the sovereign powers re- 
served by it to the States and to the people. 
We know that the liberties of all Americans 
of all races rests upon the Constitution and 
the division of powers ordained therein. We 
deem it the obligation of freemen to pre- 
serve the powers reserved under the Con- 
stitution to the States and to the people and 
to preserve the constitutional separation of 
the powers of government in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches separately. 

We believe that a policy which undertakes 
to force the association of one race with the 
other against the will of either, by court de- 
cree under threat of fine or imprisonment, 
is destructive of mutual good will and re- 
spect, breeds resentment and animosities, 
and is injurious to the true interests of all 
the people. We believe that the molding of 
the minds and characters of our children is 
the sacred duty and the priceless natural 
right and obligation of parents. 

Freedom of decision with respect to these 
considerations touching as they do the most 
intimate relations of the people and the 
most cherished natural rights and duties of 
parenthood is absolutely essential to the 
maintenance, operation, Management, and 
control of our public schools. We conceive 
this freedom to be among the sacred rights 
retained by the people under the ninth 
amendment of the Federal Constitution. 

Among the reserved rights and powers of 

_ the States, guaranteed to the State of Vir- 
ginia under the 10th amendment, is the 
power to maintain racially separate public 
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schools, We do not perceive that the exer- 
cise of this power has ever been prohibited 
to the States by any provision of the Federal 
Constitution. We believe that this power 
can be prohibited to the States only by the 
States themselves. To concede the right of a 
Federal court to withdraw this power from 
the individual States is to concede that all 
the rights and powers of the States and of 
the people are enjoyed at the sufferance of 
the judiciary and that the guarantees of 
the liberties of the people are no longer 
fixed in the Constitution itself. Therefore, 
Federal courts having refused to recognize 
these most fundamental, intimate, and 
sacred rights and the profound necessity 
that they be respected, Virginia has been 
compelled to fix its course in defense of 
these rights of her people. We do most 
solemnly commend his Excellency Gov. 
Thomas B. Stanley and the members of 
the legislature of Virginia for their patriotic 
devotion to the liberties of their people and 
for the leadership they have given the people 
of Virginia in this crucial time. We pledge 
our support of the policy implicit in the 
measures adopted by the General Assembly 
of Virginia in its special session of 1956. 
We declare our conviction that these policies 
founded as they are upon that first American 
tenet of liberty—that free men should not be 
taxed against their will and without their 
consent for a purpose to which they are 
deeply opposed—to be both sound and in the 
finest patriotic tradition of the Common- 
wealth. 

We do most solemnly commend our great 
senior Senator from Virginia, Harry FLOOD 
Byrp, for his recent clarion call for all Vir- 
ginians to stand stanch and firm where 
Virginia has always stood in ages past in 
opposition to tyranny from whatever quarter 
it may come. We do likewise salute the 
entire Virginia delegation to the United 
States Congress and Senate, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, for the stalwart fight 
which even now they wage against the 
vicious assault upon the liberties of all 
Americans being made in the United States 
Congress through the proposed pernicious 
force bills, sometimes called civil rights 
bills, now pending before that body. 

The threat to the liberties of our people 
is mortal. The course of Virginia has been 
set. The contest is for eternal values. We 
call upon all local legislative bodies of the 
counties and cities of Virginia in the sacred 
name of the liberties of our people to stand 
firm and united in support of the policy and 
the course which has been fixed for Virginia 
in this crucial hour. 

We likewise call upon all people of America 
everywhere to unite in this time of crisis 
that we, in our day, may be worthy of our 
heritage and pass it on to future generations 
pure and unsullied. 

We believe in the absolute and utter neces- 
sity of preserving unimpaired for all Ameri- 
cans the priceless right of freedom of speech 
and peaceful assembly, the right of an ac- 
cused to be confronted by his accusers, to 
presentment by grand jury and a trial by a 
jury of his peers presided over by a fair and 
impartial judge. We decry the use by the 
Federal judiciary of coercion, intimidation 
and threats of punishment to be visited upon 
local school boards and officers unless they re- 
fuse to recognize the lawful authority of 
the Virginia Pupil Placement Board and 
usurp and exercise pupil assignment powers 
which have been denied to said school boards 
and local officers by the duly enacted laws of 
the State of Virginia. We direct the attention 
of the entire nation to the dangers inherent 
in the wholesale resort to injunctive and 
summary contempt procedure designed to 
subvert and thwart the traditional consti- 
tutional and common-law methods of crim- 
inal procedure. 

These measures conceived and nurtured in 
the cynical greed of politicians for power, are 
directed against the people of the South, but 
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they hold within themselves a deadly and 
mortal threat to the most sacred and essen- 
tial constitutional safeguards to the liber- 
ties of all Americans of all generations. We 
appeal to Americans everywhere to arouse 
themselves from their lethargy and unite 
with us in the condemnation of these iniqui- 
tous measures, 

While the immediate issue in the great 
contest that is presently being waged is 
brought into focus for Virginia and the 
people of the South in the unconstitutional 
usurpation of power exemplified in the 
school segregation decision by the United 
States Supreme Court and the threat of fine 
or imprisonment of our school and State 
officials, and through the denial of freedom 
of speech and trial by jury by Federal in- 
junctive decree, nonetheless we are deeply 
convinced that the sinister attack upon the 
fundamental liberties of Americans and 
upon the basic constitutional system itself, 
manifests itself in many other facets of our 
American life. 

Therefore we do further declare: 

(1) It is essential that those responsible 
for the administration of our schools should 
be alert, that the fundamentals of a sound 
education are taught to our Virginia chil- 
dren, including an understanding of the 
fundamental constitutional system under 
which we live, the blessings of liberty which 
it alone bestows, the part played by great 
Virginians of the past in the struggle for the 
establishment and preservation of these lib- 
erties. 

(2) It is essential that the molding of the 
minds, characters, and spiritual lives of our 
children should remain under the control of 
Virginia parents. We do, therefore, urge 
our representatives in the Congress and the 
United States Senate to oppose all legisla- 
tion designed directly or indirectly to repose 
control of our educational system in the 
Federal Government. We specifically con- 
demn the wholesale expenditure of Federal 
funds in support of the public schools of 
Virginia, knowing full well that the accept- 
ance of such support requires the submis- 
sion of our schools progressively to ideologies 
and influences alien to our people. 

(3) We oppose any effort to weaken further 
the immigration laws of America and the 
further depletion of our economic resources 
in the continuation of so-called aid to for- 
eign nations. Loyalty and friendship in 
foreign affairs is controlled by self-interest 
and cannot be purchased however vast may 
be the outpouring of our tax revenue. 

(4) We recognize that the real source of 
Federal power and centralization rests in the 
control of the Federal Government of the 
income and economic resources of the Ameri- 
can people. We deplore the continued and 
ever-increasing burden of Federal taxation, 
the return of such revenue to our people 
being always conditioned upon a further loss 
of their liberties. We do, therefore, urge the 
people of America to demand the immediate 
reduction in Federal expenditures with the 
resulting reduction of the ever-mounting 
Federal revenues exacted from our people. 

(5) We declare our unalterable opposition 
to the submission of any portion of the sov- 
ereignty of the United States of America to 
the control of the United Nations or the sub- 
mission of the domestic affairs of the States 
or the rights of any citizens of the United 
States to the control to any extent or by 
any means to the United Nations or any of 
its agencies or to the authority of any foreign 
power, government, or agency whatsoever. 

Wherefore, since Virginia, as so often in 
the past, is again in this generation the bat- 
tleground upon which the struggle for the 
eternal liberties of America must be waged, 
let us not falter. Let us conduct ourselves 
with dignity, with self-restraint, without vio- 
lence and without hatred or ill will toward 
any man or group of men. But withal let 
us conduct ourselves as worthy heirs of those 
who have gone before, 
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SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 8, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, under the all-embracing 
canopy of Thy goodness and mercy which 
have followed us all the days of our lives, 
we come as children in our Father’s 
house. Beneath all diversities of gifts, 
of tasks, of backgrounds and tradition, 
we seek the common unity which, be- 
neath superficialities, binds us together 
with the cords of Thy brooding love that 
faileth never. Turning aside from all 
the divisive forces in the world about us, 
which tear and separate and push apart, 
we would bow in penitence at the altar 
of the one God whose love shed abroad 
in our hearts alone can send us out on 
our differing and often our difficult 
paths, hoping all things, believing all 
things, enduring all things. May the 
assurance that the kindly light will lead 
us on, rid our hearts now, we beseech 
Thee, of all vain anxieties and paralyz- 
ing fears. As we face yet another week, 
give us cheerful and buoyant spirits and 
peace in doing Thy will. Amen, 


— ——— 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Thursday, April 4, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 6287) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6287) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BUSH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Fred A. Bantz, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, vice Ray- 
mond Fogler, resigned; 

Donald A. Quarles, of New Jersey, to be 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, vice Reuben B. 
Robertson, Jr.; 

James H. Douglas, of Illinois, to be Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, vice Donald A. Quarles; 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, United States Air 
Force, for appointment as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, United States Navy, 
for appointment as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Department of the Navy; and 

Gen. Thomas D. White, United States Air 
Force, for appointment as Chief of Staff, 
Department of the Air Force. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services I re- 
port favorably the nomination of Vice 
Adm. Austin K. Doyle to be a vice admi- 
ral while serving as commander of our 
defense command on Formosa; Vice 
Adm. Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
vice admiral; Rear Adm. George W. 
Anderson, Jr., to be a vice admiral while 
serving as chief of staff and aide to the 
commander in chief of the Pacific fleet, 
and Rear Adm. Donald B. Duncan for 
appointment to the grade of admiral on 
the retired list. I ask that these nomina- 
tions be placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. JACKSON. In addition to the 
above, I report favorably a group of pro- 
motions in the Regular Air Force in the 
grade of lieutenant colonel and below, 
and a group of appointments and pro- 
motions in the Navy and Marine Corps 
in the grade of captain and below. All 
of these names have already appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In order 
to save the expense of printing on the 
Executive Calendar I ask unanimous 
consent that they be ordered to lie on 
the Vice President’s desk for the infor- 
mation of any Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will lie 
on the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Washington. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Ellery David Preston, Jr., and sundry other 
officers, for promotion in the Regular Air 
Force; and 

John H. Thomas (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be an ensign in the Navy, 
and Henry Santina, and sundry other civilian 
college graduates, for appointment in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy. 


April 8 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Ben Peterson, of Idaho, to be United States 
attorney for the district of Idaho, vice Sher- 
man F. Furey, Jr., resigned; 

Anthony Julian, of Massachusetts, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Massachusetts; 2 

Frank O. Bell, of California, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district 
of California; and 

Robert W. Ware, of California, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
California, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar 
will be stated. 


UNITED NATIONS 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Stanley C. Allyn, of Ohio, to be the 
representative of the United States of 
America to the 12th session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe of the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Francis H. Russell, of Maine, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to New Zealand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Alan T. Waterman, of Connecticut, 
to be Director of the National Science 
Foundation for a term of 6 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


NOMINATION PASSED OVER 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Orman W. Ketcham, of Maryland, 
to be judge of the juvenile court for the 
District of Columbia, for a term of 6 
years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, by request, I ask that this nomina- 
tion be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
nomination will be passed over, 


The 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Katherine Brownell Oettinger, of 
Massachusetts, to be Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


POSTMASTERS 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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postmaster nominations be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions will be considered en bloc; and, 
without objection, they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith, 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduc- 
tion of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. In that connection, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

Report or UNITED States SOLDIERS’ Home 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home, for the fiscal 
year 1956, and a report of the general inspec- 
tion of the Home, 1956, by the Inspector 
General of the Army (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 15, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE CONTROL 
Act 


A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 15 of the District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


AUDIT REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL CONSERVA- 
TION PROGRAM SERVICE 

A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service, Department of 
Agriculture, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1955 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
REPORT ON BURNS CREEK DAM, POWERPLANT, 

AND RESERVOIR, PALISADES PROJECT, IDAHO 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, his 
report on the Burns Creek dam, powerplant, 
and reservoir, Palisades project, Idaho 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
CONTRACT FoR TEMPORARY OPERATION OF MC- 

KINLEY PARK HOTEL, MOUNT MCKINLEY NA- 

TIONAL PARK, ALASKA 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, for the information 
of the Senate, a contract negotiated with 
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National Park Concessions, Inc., for the 
temporary operation of the McKinley Park 
Hotel, Mount McKinley National Park, Alas- 
ka, covering the period May 14 to September 
30, 1957 (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


NOTICE TO UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS 
IN CERTAIN CASES 

A letter from the Acting Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide for reasonable 
notice of applications to the United States 
courts of appeals for interlocutory relief 
against the orders of certain administrative 
agencies (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


UNIFORMITY OF LAW RELATING TO RECORD ON 
REVIEW OR ENFORCEMENT OF CERTAIN ORDERS 

A letter from the Acting Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the abbre- 
viation of the record on the review or en- 
forcement of orders of administrative agen- 
cies by the courts of appeals and the review 
or enforcement of such orders on the original 
papers and to make uniform the law relating 
to the record on review or enforcement of 
such orders, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law pertaining to each alien, and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


GRANTING TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE 
UNITED STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered, granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES 
or CERTAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the applications for 
permanent residences filed by certain aliens, 
together with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien, 
and the reasons for granting such applica- 
tions (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND COS- 
METIC ACT, RELATING TO PROHIBITION OF 
CERTAIN CHEMICAL ADDITIVES IN Foop 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, Ed- 

ucation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft of 

proposed legislation to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of chemical additives which have not been 
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adequately tested to establish their safety 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Minnesota; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“Resolution requesting enactment of area 
development legislation now being con- 
sidered in the Congress of the United 
States 
“Whereas a high and stable level of em- 

ployment and prosperity is vital to the best 

interests of Minnesota and the United 

States; and 
“Whereas, many communities and areas 

in Minnesota need and want expanded de- 

velopment of their local resources to alle- 
viate unemployment and underemployment 
to secure their fair share of our national 
income; and 

“Whereas the area development bill, S. 964, 
now being considered by the Congress of 
the United States is written to provide for 
the elimination of unemployment and un- 
deremployment and to obtain the policies 
and purposes set out above: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the house of representatives, 

That the Congress be requested to support 

and enact the area development bill S. 964; 

Be it further 
“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 

house of representatives be instructed to 

transmit copies of the resolution to the chief 
officers of the Congress of the United States, 
“A, I. JOHNSON, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“I hereby certify that the above is a true 

and correct copy of Legislative Resolution 13, 

which was passed by the house of repre- 

sentatives on the 3d day of April 1957. 

“G. H. LEAHY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 73 


“Resolution relative to the development of 
navigable waterway connecting the Tom- 
bigbee and Tennessee Rivers by the con- 
struction of a canal in the State of Mis- 
sissippi 
“Whereas our sister States, the State of 

Mississippi and the State of Alabama, are 

contemplating the execution of an interstate 

compact looking to the development of a 

navigable waterway connecting the Tombig- 

bee and Tennessee Rivers by way of the east 
fork of the Tombigbee River and Mackeys 
and Yellow Creeks, so as to provide a 9-foot 
navigable channel from the junction of Tom- 
bigbee and Warrior Rivers at Demopolis, in 
the State of Alabama, to the junction of Yel- 
low Creek with the Tennessee River at Pick- 
wick Pool, in the State of Mississippi, a de- 
yelopment which will be of much economic 
benefit to the State of Tennessee when it is 
completed; and 

“Whereas the State of Tennessee has a vital 
interest in the development contemplated 
and gives wholehearted support to the pro- 
motion of this undertaking: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 

State of Tennessee (both houses concurring), 

That this body hereby records its approval 

and endorsement of the proposed undertak- 

ing and joins with the legislatures of the 

State of Mississippi and the State of Alabama 

in urging the Congress of the United States to 
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provide the financial systems necessary to en- 
able the Corps of Engineers to undertake and 
complete this project, and respectfully re- 
quests the members of the Tennessee con- 
gressional delegation to aid and assist in 
every possible way to bring about this de- 
velopment at the earliest possible date. 

“This body further respectfully requests 
the President of the United States to con- 
sider the urgency and importance of this 
project and to give encouragement to its un- 
dertaking. 

“Resolved also, That the secretary of state 
of the State of Tennessee be directed to send 
a copy of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, to each member of the 
Tennessee congressional delegation, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, to the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
and to the Governors of the States of Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. 

“Adopted March 21, 1957. 

“JARED MADDUX, 
“Speaker of the Senate, 
“JAMES L. BOMAR, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Approved March 29, 1957. 

“Frank G. CLEMENT, 
“Governor.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Arkansas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 30 

“Whereas there are five proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States pending before the Congress which, 
if proposed to the States for ratification, 
would give an opportunity to bring about 
certain reforms in Constitution; and 

“Whereas the Byrd-Bridges amendment 
would require annual budget balancing by 
limiting congressional expenditures in any 
fiscal year to the estimated receipts of the 
Government for that fiscal year, except in 
times of dire emergency to be determined 
by three-fourths vote of the Congress; and 

“Whereas the Reed-Dirksen amendment 
would limit the top rate of income taxes, 
but would permit Congress to exceed the 
limit by a three-fourths vote, and would 
return to the States the sole right to tax 
inheritance and gifts; and 

“Whereas the Mundt-Coudert amendment 
would take away the excessive power now 
exercised by the minority groups in larger 
cities under the present electoral college 
system, by requiring the choosing of electors 
by congressional districts plus two at large 
to correspond with each State’s two United 
States Senators; and 

Whereas the Reed-Walter amendment 
would give to 36 States the full power to 
amend the Constitution without the inter- 
vention of Congress; and 

“Whereas the Bricker amendment would 
prevent the overriding of our Constitution 
and our domestic laws by means of the treaty 
power; and 

“Whereas it is believed that the afore- 
mentioned proposed amendments should be 
submitted to the several States in order that 
the States might have an opportunity to 
ratify or reject the same: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 61st General Assembly of the State of 
Arkansas (the Senate concurring therein): 

“Section 1. That the General Assembly 
does hereby memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to submit the aforementioned 
proposed amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States to the States for ratifica- 
tion or rejection, 

“Sec. 2. That the secretary of state, upon 
the adoption of this resolution, furnish a 
copy of the same to the President of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
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Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress and to each member of the Arkansas 
congressional delegation. 
“NATHAN GORDON, 
“President of the Senate, 
“GLENN F. WALTHER, 
“Speaker. 
“ARTHUR SHIREY, JR., 
“Secretary. 


“Governor.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 15 


“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact H. R. 5134, a bill to provide assist- 
ance to the States in the construction, 
modernization, additions, and improve- 
ments of domiciliary and hospital build- 
ings of State veterans’ homes by a grant to 
subsidize, in part, the capital-outlay cost 


“Whereas there is an alarming shortage of 
hospital and domiciliary beds in California 
provided by the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for veterans of all wars; and 

“Whereas the ever-increasing migration of 
veterans into California from every State in 
the Nation has brought here hundreds upon 
hundreds of thousands of veterans; and 

“Whereas the veterans’ population of Call- 
fornia stands today as one of the largest, if 
not the largest, in the United States; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has rec- 
ognized assistance given by the States in 
their care for thousands of disabled war vet- 
erans through Federal-aid subsidies in part 
payment for day-by-day operating expenses 
to maintain establishments for the care of 
such veterans; and - 

“Whereas a master building program of the 
Veterans’ Home of California ultimately will 
provide hospital and domiciliary beds for 
3,300 disabled California veterans; and 

“Whereas the construction of 4 new 
buildings containing 800 beds for such pur- 
poses will be urgently needed in the next 
few years; and 

“Whereas financial assistance in part will 
be needed from the Federal Government for 
construction of these buildings: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature of this State respectfully me- 
morializes the Gongress of the United States 
to enact legislation and appropriate moneys 
as proposed in H. R. 5134, 85th Congress, ist 
session, which provides States with Federal 
aid in part for construction, modernization, 
additions, and improvements of State-oper- 
ated soldiers’ homes; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 4 


“Joint resolution relative to construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the west- 
ern land boundary fence 


“Whereas the livestock fence between the 
Republic of Mexico and the several south- 
western border States is either nonexistent 
or is in a state of disrepair, allowing almost 
unimpeded crossing of farm livestock, thereby 
preventing detection and inspection; and 

“Whereas Mexican cattle crossed the inter- 
national border in Marron Valley, San Diego 
County, some time last summer and infested 
the area with Texas fever ticks which later 
infested California cattle, necessitating the 
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owner of the California cattle having to treat 
his cattle at intervals of 14 days for a period 
of approximately 1 year, thus creating great 
expense to this owner; and 

“Whereas most of the area on the American 
side of the border is engaged in the livestock 
business, with an investment of many mil- 
lions of dollars; and 

“Whereas it is of the greatest. importance 
to the American livestock industry to pre- 
vent the entrance of animals infested or in- 
fected with potentially serious pests or dis- 
eases: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation for accom- 
plishing the rebuilding and maintenance of 
the international boundary fence between 
the United States and Mexico, in the interest 
of protecting the livestock industry in the 
Southwestern United States against inroads 
of diseases and pests harbored by drifting 
farm animals not now subject to restraint 
and inspection; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States,” 


— 


Assembly Joint Resolution 19 


Joint resolution relative to the mainte- 
nance of a 24-hour patrol along the United 
States-Mexico border 


“Whereas there are periods of each day 
when there is no patrol guarding the border 
between the United States and Mexico; and 

“Whereas the lack of such patrol on a 24- 
hour basis permits the entrance into this 
State of much illegal contraband; and 

“Whereas this contraband includes those 
deadly narcotics which have become a lead- 
ing cause of juvenile delinquency and 
crime in this Nation; and 

“Whereas the maintenance of a 24-hour 
patrol would help the agricultural and live- 
stock industries of this Nation by preventing 
entrance into this country of animals and 
plants infested with parasites and infectious 
diseases which cause enormous financial 
losses to our farmers and ranchers; and 

“Whereas it would appear more economical 
to prevent the entrance of unauthorized 
persons rather than to spend large sums to 
apprehend and return such illegal entrants: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorlalizes the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation requiring 
that the patrol of the United States-Mexico 
border be maintained on a 24-hour-a-day 
basis; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 8 
“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress with regard to lands under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Bureau of 
Land Management 
“Whereas it is deemed to the best advan- 
tage of the people of the State of California 
that areas of substantial magnitude be de- 
veloped for recreational purposes, particu- 
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larly in some of the more arid sections of the 
State; and 

“Whereas much of these lands are in the 
public domain under the control of the 
United States Bureau of Land Management; 
and 

“Whereas Public Law 387, chapter 263, 
83d Congress, second session, which amends 
the Recreation Act of June 14, 1926, author- 
izes the sale of no more than 640 acres 
annually to the State for recreational pur- 
poses, or the lease of such lands to the State 
for a consideration to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior based upon the pur- 
pose for which the lands may be used, or are 
to be used; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior is 
not privileged to convey lands to the State 
for recreation purposes through the medium 
of a long-term lease agreement or use per- 
mit: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to give consideration to legis- 
lation to amend the Recreation Act of 
June 14, 1926, as amended June 4, 1954, to 
permit the Secretary of the Interior, upon a 
determination of need by the public and 
upon appropriate application from an au- 
thorized State representative, to enter into 
lease agreements or issue long-term use per- 
mits for a period of up to 50 years, or, upon 
application by the State to purchase, to re- 
move the acreage limitation and permit the 
State to acquire by outright purchase the 
lands required for recreational purposes; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to prepare and transmit 
suitable copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 11 


“Joint resolution relative to funds for protec- 
tion of the national forests 

“Whereas the forests of California besides 
offering millions of acres of virgin timber 
also contain the largest and oldest of living 
things on this earth; and 

“Whereas the forests of California provide 
not only the millions of people resident of 
this State but also the thousands of visitors 
to this State unequaled recreational play- 
grounds; and 

“Whereas, unless proper protection is given 
the millions of acres of timberland in Cali- 
fornia which presently provide these benefits 
as well as providing billions of board-feet of 
lumber necessary to our rapidly growing 
State, forest fires can easily destroy in a 
single year the product of decades of growth 
end deprive our future generation of a price- 
less heritage; and 

“Whereas the burning of our forests not 
only destroys the trees but also endangers 
the entire State through the loss of water- 
sheds, fioods, and erosion, which can entirely 
devastate the areas involved; and 

“Whereas the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, presently 
charged with protecting more than 20 million 
acres of forest lands, is greatly hampered by 
inadequate funds; and 

“Whereas modern equipment has been de- 
veloped which can be of immeasurable aid in 
combating forest fires such as mechanization 
of equipment, use of radio, helicopters and 
other aircraft, all of which require large 
expenditures; and 

“Whereas the Forest Service is also charged 
with the responsibility of providing clean 
and sanitary facilities for use of visitors to 
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the forests, another needed undertaking 
which requires an ever-increasing amount of 
funds: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and Con- 
gress of the United States to increase the 
Tunds made available to the Forest Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
for use in the State of California; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Alaska to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 10 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States; the Hon- 
orable Fred Seaton, Secretary of the In- 
terior; the Honorable Ross L. Leſter, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Fish and Wildlife; the Honorable James 
Murray, Chairman of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee of the United 
States Senate; the Honorable Clair Engle, 
Chairman of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; the Honorable Waino Hen- 
drickson, Acting Governor of Alaska; the 
Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska, and to the United 
States Congress: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 23d session assembled, 
respectfully represents that— 

“Whereas when the Original Thirteen Col- 
onies banded together to create a union of 
States and to formulate a Constitution, cer- 
tain powers were delegated to the Federal 
Government, while others were retained by 
the States; and = 

“Whereas among those powers retained 
was the control of the commercial fish re- 
sources, which were considered to be the 
property of the State and to be regulated 
for the benefit of all the people of the State; 
and 

“Whereas every new State entering the 
Union did so on an equal basis with the 
older States and accordingly retained con- 
trol of its commercial fish resources; and 

“Whereas every Territory except one was 
also allowed to control these resources before 
becoming a State, this one exception being 
Alaska; and 

“Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Alaska have time and again recorded their 
wish for control of their fisheries; and 

“Whereas repeated legislation has been 
introduced in the Congress of the United 
States asking that the people of Alaska have 
extended to them the same right of con- 
trol over commercial fisheries as has been 
granted and is enjoyed by the several States; 
and 

“Whereas the Territorial legislature has 
created and appropriated moneys to a Terri- 
torial fisheries department and an Alaskan 
Fishery Board; and 

“Whereas Alaska's fisheries, in the past, 
have suffered alarming depletion under Fed- 
eral management, while those of neighbor- 
ing jurisdictions have, under local control, 
steadily improved; and 

“Whereas the Alaska Department of Fish- 


eries has been functioning in an efficient 


manner for nearly 8 years and are able to 
expand and assume all duties and respon- 
sibilities incident to full control of the fish- 
eries of Alaska; and 

“Whereas it is an affront to the people 
of Alaska that their continued pleas for the 
right to manage and control their major 
industry and resource have gone unheeded; 
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“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska in 23d 
session assembled, respectfully prays that 
the Congress of the United States, in ac- 
cordance with the mandate of the people of 
Alaska, act at once to transfer control of 
the commercial fisheries of Alaska to the 
government of the Territory of Alaska. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going constitutes a full, true, and correct 
copy of Senate Joint Memorial 10 as passed 
by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Territory of Alaska. 

“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“I certify that the above is a full, true, 

and correct copy of Senate Joint Memorial 10. 
“WAINO E. HENDRICKSON, 
“Secretary of Alaska.” 


— 


Senate Joint Memorial 11 

“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of 
America; the Congress of the United 
States; the Honorable Fred A. Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States; and the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 28d session assembled, 
respectfully represents: 

“Whereas sport fishing in the Territory of 
Alaska for grayling, trout, salmon, and other 
species of fish constitutes a valuable recrea-. 
tion for residents and nonresidents of the 
Territory; and 

“Whereas hunting in Alaska for moose, 
caribou, deer, goat, sheep, grouse, ptarmigan, 
and other game animals and game birds, like- 
wise, is a heartily enjoyed recreation for 
both residents and nonresidents of the Terri- 
torry; and 

“Whereas sport fishing and hunting offers 
some of the most important attractions for 
inducing people to make their permanent 
homes in Alaska; and 

“Whereas one of the strongest entice- 
ments Alaska has to offer its tourists is the 
hunting and fishing found in the Territory; 
and 

“Whereas the sport fish and game animals 
in the Territory have a tremendous aesthetic 
value to the sportsman, nature lover, and 
camera enthusiast; and 

“Whereas sport fish and game animals in 
Alaska are in need of scientific study and 
Management; and 

“Whereas the 1949 session of the Terri- 
torial legislature, realizing, among other 
things, the value of sport fishing In the Ter- 
ritory, created an Alaska Pisheries Board and 
an Alaska Department of Fisheries; and 

“Whereas the Alaska Fisheries Board ini- 
tiated a sport fish division which is staffed 
with well-trained and experienced sport fish 
biologists who have amply demonstrated 
their ability in sport fish rehabilitation, re- 
search, and related projects during the past 
6 years; and 

“Whereas the 1957 session of the Terri- 
torial legislature created an Alaska Fish and 
Game Commission and an Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game which has the Terri- 
torial administration of all the fish and game 
resources of the Territory; and 

“Whereas moneys collected from hunting 
and fishing license sales cannot be used for 
any other purpose than the administration of 
the sport fish and game resources of the 
Territory; and 

“Whereas under the present Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration Act (16 U. S. C. A. 669 et 
seq.), commonly known as the Pittman-Rob- 
ertson Act, and under the present Federal Aid 
in Fish Restoration Act (16 U. S. C. A. 777 et 
seq.}, commonly known as the Dingell-John- 
son Act, funds allotted to Alaska are not 
given to the Territory, but to a Federal 
agency; and 
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“Whereas in the case of every other Terri- 
tory and possession (Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands) these funds are given 
to the local agency: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska in 23d 
session assembled, respectfully urges that 
the Congress of the United States amend 
the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act 
(16 U. S. C. A. 669 et seq.), and the Feder- 
al Aid Fish Restoration Act (16 U. S. C. A. 
777 et seq) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior to cooperate with 
the Territory of Alaska by allotting Alaska’s 
share of these Federal funds for the conduct 
of sport fish and game restoration to the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the senate March 14, 1957. 

“VICTOR C, RIVERS, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the house March 21, 1957. 
“RICHARD J. GREUEL, 
“Speaker oj the House, 

“Attest: 

“DoLORES D. Goan, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the Territory 
of Alaska; to the Committee on Finance: 


“Senate Memorial 9 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca; the Congress of the United States of 
America; the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Senate of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 23d regular session 
assembled, respectfully represents: 

“Whereas the extraction of Alaska’s vast 
natural resources and the establishment of 
industry and commerce in the Territory of 
Alaska, are in their infancy; and 

“Whereas the initial cost of development 
is always substantial, and such cost in 
Alaska is exceptionally high because of the 
long distances that most capital equipment 
must be shipped, the heavy Federal taxes, 
and because employers in Alaska are required 
to pay the highest rate of unemployment 
compensation contributions of any Territory 
or State in the United States; and 

“Whereas the Territorial legislature in past 
sessions has made every attempt to attract 
new industry and enterprise to Alaska by 
enacting tax exemptions as an incentive to 
development; and 

“Whereas, if the Federal Government 
would incorporate the principle of reinsur- 
ance in financing in part the employment 
security program, the standing rate of em- 
ployers’ contributions to the Alaska unem- 
ployment compensation fund could be con- 
siderably reduced and Alaska’s development 
would be greatly hastened to the benefit of 
all the citizens of the United States: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Senate of the Territory of Alaska in 23d 
regular session assembled, respectfully urges 
the Congress of the United States to pass, 
and the President of the United States to 
approve, if passed, legislation which would 
incorporate the principle of reinsurance as 
a means of enabling the Federal Government 
to assume its responsibility in financing in 
part the employment security program and 
thereby aiding the development of new in- 
dustry and equalizing the tax burden among 
the States and Territories. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the Territory 
of Alaska; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 

“Senate Resolution 7 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska— 

“Whereas the members of the Alaska Legis- 
lature have been informed that a statement 
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is being widely circulated among members of 
Congress that the Territorial legislature has 
indicated a desire to see legislation enacted 
excluding residents of the continental United 
States from participating in the Alaska Fish- 
ery; and 

“Whereas such statement is wholly false, 
and the Territorial legislature has never by 
any act, resolve, petition, or statement eyi- 
denced a desire to exclude residents of the 
continental United States from participating 
in the Alaska Fishery; and 

“Whereas although one house of the 1949 
legislature evidenced a natural interest in 
full and fair employment for qualified Alas- 
kan residents, this interest has never been 
directed toward denial of employment to 
nonresidents and cannot be construed as evi- 
dence of the attitude of the full 1949 legis- 
lature or of more recent legislatures; and 

“Whereas. later expressions of Alaska resi- 
dents, and especially the recent constitu- 
tional convention, are a clear and manifest 
denial of the charge that the Alaska Legisla- 
ture of the Alaskan people have any desire to 
exclude residents of the continental United 
States from participating in the Alaska fish- 
ery; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the Territory 
of Alaska denies the false and misleading 
charge that the Legislature of Alaska has a 
desire to exclude residents of the continental 
United States from participation in the 
Alaska fishery; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be submitted to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, to the honorable members of the 
Senate Committee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs, to the honorable members of the 
House Committee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs, to the Honorable E. L. BARTLETT, Dele- 
gate to Congress from Alaska, to the Honor- 
able William Egan and the Honorable Ernest 
Gruening, Tennessee plan Senators from 
Alaska, and to the Honorable Ralph Rivers, 
Tennessee plan Representative from Alaska. 

“Passed by the Senate March 26, 1957.” 


A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Chosen Freeholders, of Mercer County, N. J., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the compensation of postal employees; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS OF VERMONT 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
present two joint resolutions of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Vermont, received 
by me from the Secretary of State of Ver- 
mont, duly signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the President 
of the Senate, and the Governor. One 
joint resolution relates to statehood for 
Alaska, and the other relates to state- 
hood for Hawaii. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolutions be ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olutions were referrec. to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and, un- 
der the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Joint resolution relating to admission of 
Alaska 

‘Whereas we believe that all citizens shall 
have a voice in their own government; and 

Whereas both major political parties, Re- 
publican and Democratic, have passed reso- 
lutions advocating the admission of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska as a State; and 

Whereas we believe that the admission of 
Alaska as a sister State will definitely en- 
hance its development; and 

Whereas the Territory of Alaska has al- 
ready voted for and elected two Senators and 
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a Representative to represent it, when it 
shall have been admitted to statehood; and 
Whereas a well developed Alaska is a vital 
factor to the security of our country: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Vermont, in accord with its 
tradition of respect for the basic right of all 
citizens to have representation in their own 
government, urges the immediate admission 
of Alaska as one of the United States of 
America, and respectfully requests Vermont's 
representatives to the National Government 
to give full support to this admission, 
CHARLES H. Brown, 
Speaker oj the House of Representatives. 
Rosert T. STAFFORD, 
President of the Senate. 
Approved April 2, 1957. 
JOSEPH B, JOHNSON, 
Governor. 
Joint resolution relating to statehood for 
Hawaii 
Whereas in 1898 the Republic of Hawaii 
voluntarily agreed to annexation as an inte- 
gral part of the United States and under the 
Organic Act of 1900 was incorporated as a 
Territory with the expectation that it would 
soon become a State; and 
Whereas for over a half century the people 
of Hawaii have assumed the responsibilities 
of American citizenship, including the pay- 
ment of taxes, while being deprived of many 
of the privileges of citizenship; and 
Whereas Vermont, since the days when this 
State was a Republic, has always stood un- 
swervingly for the principles of representa- 
tive government constitutionally guaran- 
teed to the people: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, That the General Assembly of 
Vermont, consistent with Vermont's enjoy- 
ment of a 180-year tradition of constitu- 
tional representative government, urges that 
the Congress of the United States grant 
statehood to Hawaii during the current ses- 
sion of Congress, and respectfully requests 
Vermont’s representatives to the National 
Government to support this admission; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
instructed to transmit to our Senators and 
Representative in Congress a copy of this 
resolution, 
CHARLES H. Brown, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
ROBERT T. STAFFORD, 
President oj the Senate. 
Approved April 2, 1957. 
JOSEPH B. JOHNSON, 
Governor. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF NEVADA 
LEGISLATURE 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from J. E. Spring- 
meyer, legislative counsel of the State 
of Nevada, together with a joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature of Nevada, re- 
lating to the slaughtering, packaging, 
handling, and sale of poultry and poul- 
try products. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and joint resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

STATE OF NEVADA, 
LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL BUREAU, 
Carson City, Nev., March 18, 1957. 
The Honorable GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MALONE: You will find en- 

closed one copy of Assembly Joint Resolu- 
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tion 6 adopted by the assembly and the sen- 
ate during the 48th session of Nevada Legis- 
lature. 
Very truly yours, 
J. E. SPRINGMEYER, 
Legislative Counsel. 


Assembly Joint Resolution 6 


Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to establish an effective system of 
Federal control of poultry slaughtering, 
packaging, handling, and sale, in a manner 
similar to the successful control of other 
meats 
Whereas there is no compulsory Federal 

inspection and regulation of poultry slaugh- 

tering, handling, ng, and sale, and 

but few States attempt to control this im- 

portant food industry; and 
Whereas sick and unclean poultry is being 

sold widely for public consumption in the 

United States with the possibility of spread- 

ing such diseases as parrot fever, Newcastle 

disease, encephalitis, and other diseases; and 

Whereas the danger is vividly demonstrat- 
ed by 106 seizure actions for the removal of 
unfit birds from the market by the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration as a result of 
a few spot checks during 1953 and 1954: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be urged to estab- 
lish an effective system of Federal control 
of poultry slaughtering, packaging, handling, 
and sale, in a manner similar to the success- 
ful control of other meats, in order that 
the health of our people might be further 
protected; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
duly certified, be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state of the State of Nevada to the 

Secretary of the United States Department 

of Agriculture, the Commissioner of the Food 

and Drug Administration, and to our Sen- 
ators and Congressman in the Congress of 
the United States. 
Adopted by the senate, March 13, 1957. 
Rex BELL, 
President of the Senate. 
H. E. ROWNTREE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the assembly, February 18, 
957. 
WII. D. SWACKHAMER, 
Speaker of the Assembly, 
O 


C. O. BASTIAN, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
Governor of the State of Nevada. 


RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF COUN- 
TY COMMISSIONERS, ST. LOUIS 
COUNTY, MINN, 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted on March 25 
by the Board of County Commissioners 
of St. Louis County, Minn., which per- 
tains to hearings before the Federal 
Power Commission on applications to 
extend natural gas into Minnesota. 

I should like to add that hearings on 
the applications affecting Minnesota 
communities have now been set for May 
14,1957. This action came as a result of 
an order issued by the Federal Power 
Commission on March 30, 1957. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That all Senators and Congress- 
men representing the State of Minnesota, are 
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hereby urgently requested to use their influ- 
ence to expedite hearings by the Federal 
Power Commission on the application of the 
Northern Natural Gas Co. to furnish natural 
gas to various communities in the State of 
Minnesota. 


PROPOSED VETERANS MEMORIAL 
BUILDING IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD, a resolution adopted by the 1956 
Convention of the National Department 
of the Catholic War Veterans of the 
United States, relating to the construc- 
tion of a war memorial in the District of 
Columbia, in tribute to those who died in 
the Armed Forces. This project is now 


being considered by a Federal commis- 


sion. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED AT THE 
1956 CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL DEPART- 
MENT OF THE CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS 


Whereas a memorial building can be a fit- 
ting tribute to our war dead; and 

Whereas Public Law 128 adopted in July 
1955 created a Federal commission to pre- 
sent plans for the construction in Wash- 
ington, D. C., of an auditorium which would 
include a fine arts and music center: Now, 
therefore, be it A 

Resolved, That the Catholic War Veterans 
petition the Federal commission that this 
auditorium be built as a Veterans Memorial 
Building, in tribute to those comrades of the 
Armed Forces who made the supreme sacri- 
fice for the freedom and liberty of their fel- 
low Americans. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF REFUGEES—RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record, a resolution adopted by the 
Nassau County, New York, Council of 
Churches of Christ, in support of legisla- 
tion for the admission of refugees from 
the Communist terror, particularly the 
Hungarian refugees. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


REFUGEE LEGISLATION 


Whereas with the termination of the Refu- 
gee Relief Act on December 31, 1956, and 
the radical decrease in United States admis- 
sions of Hungarian refugees, the urgent need 
for positive Congressional action is obvious if 
any continuance of a humanitarian program 
for the resettlement of refugees in the 
United States (both Hungarians and others) 
is to be possible; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
in his special message of January 31, 1957, 
recommended: 

(a) Permanent authorization to admit ref- 
ugees—both Hungarian and others in any 
like emergency in the future (approximately 
67,000 per year); 

(b) An overall increase in immigration ad- 
missions and a more flexible and equitable 
distribution of the additional and of unused 
quotas; 
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(c) The elimination of mortgaged quotas 
(under the DP program); and £ 

(4) Provision for the admission of orphans 
for adoption; and 

Whereas bills in line with the President's 
very constructive and timely message have 
been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives (KEATING-HILLINGS) and in the Senate 
(War xs and others). In addition, Mr. 
CELLER has introduced a comprehensive bill 
revising the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. Mr. WALTER has introduced a bill in 
line with his promise at the conclusion of 
the 84th session, and others have introduced 
bills also; and 

Whereas it is the considered concern of 
Protestant and Orthodox churches that there 
is urgent need for refugee legislation as ex- 
pressed by the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States on December 4 and 5, 
1956: 

(a) The general board “expresses gratifica- 
tion for the administrative action of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in making possible the pro- 
visional entry of a considerable number of 
(Hungarian) refugees to the United States”; 

(b) “Viewing other present refugee prob- 
lems and the possibility that still other 
emergencies may arise in days to come"; 

(c) “The general board believes that new 
legislation is needed. It is convinced that 
there is urgent need of new and early pro- 
vision for visas for our fair share of the 
refugees, escapees, and orphans who need 
migration assistance”; 

(d) “We hold that prompt, adequate leg- 
islatlon for refugees would permit the per- 
formance of a Christian service; that it 
would be in the national interest; and that 
it would be an important contribution to 
better international relations”; Therefore be 
it 

esolved, That the Nassau County, N. Y., 
Council of the Churches of Christ go 
on official record in support of the legisla- 
tion that will accomplish the following 
objectives: 

1. As a nation, we should complete the 
Hungarian program: 

(a) By regularizing the status of the Hun- 
garian refugees admitted on parole; 

(b) By taking a further share of the some 
70,000 Hungarians in Austria of whom ap- 
proximately 50,000 cannot be integrated in 
Austria; 

(c) By admitting a fair share of Hun- 
garians who have gone to other countries of 
first asylum (Holland, Switzerland, etc.), 
especially when friends, relatives, or churches 
in the United States are ready to receive 
them; 

(d) By admitting a fair share of about 
20,000 Hungarian refugees who fled to Yugo- 
slavia. 

Unless prompt legislative action is taken, 
this great humanitarian program will fall— 
our churches cannot assist those needing to 
migrate and our foreign policy will suffer. 

2. As a Nation we should keep our doors 
open to other refugees. 

Hungarian escapees are not all! With the 
conclusion of the Refugee Relief Act, many 
thousands of refugees (in Europe, the Mid- 
dle East, North Africa, and the Far East) 
have no hope of coming to the United States 
until Congress acts either (1) to revise the 
Immigration and Nationality Act or (2) by 
new emergency legislation. Many of these 
refugees have relatives or friends in the 
United States; for others our churches can 
provide resettlement opportunities. 

3. In addition to our concern for refugees 
we should be ready to aid people in countries 
of overpopulation. 

These people are not refugees but a real 
service can be rendered to “surplus” people 
in, e. g., Holland, Greece, and Italy; it will 
be a good-neighbor policy and will serve our 
own national interest. 
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REPEAL OF SALES TAX ON FOOD 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, and ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, a resolution adopted by the Pet- 
worth Citizens’ Association, Inc., of the 
city of Washington, favoring the repeal 
of the sales tax on food bought in grocery 
stores in the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION FOR REPEAL oF SALES Tax ON FOOD 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Whereas there is pending in Congress Sen- 
ate bill 1590, which, if enacted into law, 
would amend the District of Columbia Sales 
Tax Act so as to exempt from tax sales of 
food for human consumption off the prem- 
ises where such food is sold; and 

Whereas it is reported that but few large 
cities in the country impose a sales tax on 
foods for home consumption, nor do the 
nearby States of Maryland and Virginia, and 
as a result much District money is spent in 
those States for groceries; and 

Whereas such a tax has never proven very 
popular wherever it has been tried, in that 
it is looked upon as being most burdensome 
on people who can least afford it, and often 
amounts to more than 3 cents on the dollar 
when purchases are small, and there is no 
uniform system among merchants in keep- 
ing record of their sales: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Petworth Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., in regular meeting this the 19th 
day of March 1957, That it does approve of 
the above-identified bill for the purposes as 
aforesaid; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Commissioners, the chairmen of 
both Houses of Congress on District of Co- 
lumbia legislation, to Senators Javits and 
Morse, and the Federation of Citizens’ Asso- 
ciations. 

MARION WEAVER, 
President. 
Attest: 
FLORENCE V. CRAVER, 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL SHELTER PROGRAM— 
PETITION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
recently received a petition signed by 
more than 200 residents of Portland, 
Oreg., and expressing this group’s belief 
that the United States should embark 
upon a national shelter program to pro- 
tect United States citizens from possible 
atomic attack. The author of the peti- 
tion, Mr. James Deer, a Portland physi- 
cist, is an active leader in the civil- 
defense program in my State. 

The petitioners, while requesting that 
the Federal Goverrment provide ade- 
quate protection for the Nation's civilian 
populace, point out that our ultimate 
goal must be the preservation of peace 
and strengthening of the United Nations. 

Because I believe the suggestions of 
these civic-minded citizens of Portland 
should receive wider readership, I ask 
unanimous consent that the petition, to- 
gether with a brief news release, sum- 
marizing its contents, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services; and the petition, together with 
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the news release, was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


We, the undersigned, desire to express to 
you our great concern over the catastrophic 
situation of our Nation's defense. Infor- 
mation available to us indicates the follow- 
ing to be true: 

1. The international situation is highly 
unstable. It is so unstable that recently 
H-bomb-bearing aircraft were kept in the 
air at all times, ready for instant and mas- 
sive retaliation. 

2. The potential enemy possesses hydrogen 
bombs, and the means to deliver them. It 
has been estimated that as many as 500 
enemy bombers could penetrate our defenses. 

3. If a surprise attack were made on the 
United States there might be little or no 
warning. 

4. The radioactive fallout from an H-bomb 
makes evacuation highly questionable. It 
is said that an H-bomb can contaminate with 
lethal radioactivity an area 100 miles wide 
and 100 miles long. 

5. The potential enemy either has or soon 
will have H-bomb-bearing intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. 

6. The potential enemy is far ahead of us 
in the construction of shelters for his 
personnel. 

7. The possibility must be faced that when 
the leaders of the potential enemy have 
achieved shelters for a certain percentage 
of their people, they may be willing to sac- 
rifice the remainder in order to deliver a 
surprise attack on the United States. Their 
past performance has shown them to be 
ruthless killers, 

The inevitable conclusion is forced upon 
us that either our national leaders are mis- 
representing the need for H-bombs and 
guided missiles, or they are guilty of a heart- 
less disregard for the safety of this country. 

We believe that in the proposed Federal 
budget for fiscal year 1957-58, too much 
money is allotted for offense and not enough 
for defense. We, therefore, petition that you 
try to secure a more sensible distribution of 
available funds. The sum of $38 billion for 
the military and $5 billion for the AEC is too 
large, compared to the ridiculously small 
sum of $130 million for civil defense. Where- 
as the former amounts to over $200 for every 
person in the United. States, the latter 
amounts to only about 80 cents per person. 

We therefore propose that $5 billion be 
taken off the military budget and $1 billion 
off the AEC budget, and the $6 billion thus 
saved be used to provide a more adequate 
civil defense, including a national shelter 
program. We propose that the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and AEC be required to supply 
to the Civil Defense Administration, on a 
loan basis, qualified experts to see that a 
sound civil-defense plan is worked out. Sci- 
entists of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
AEC have shown remarkable ingenuity in 
the design of new weapons, We have con- 
fidence they will display the same ingenuity 
in the design of an adequate civil defense. 

We request that adequate shelter be in- 
cluded in any new schoolbuildings built 
with Federal funds. 

We request these measures for the safety 
of ourselves and our children. 

We furthermore beseech you to work, with 
all the strength at your command, for a more 
powerful United Nations, capable of remov- 
ing this dread menace from over the heads 
of ourselves and our loved ones. 


NEWS RELEASE 


PORTLAND, OrEG—A national shelter pro- 
gram to protect the United States from 
atomic attack is proposed by a group of Port- 
land citizens in a petition recently com- 
pleted. Signed by a total of over 200 resi- 
dents, the petition is directed to Congress, 
and expresses their great concern over the 
safety of this country. 
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The petitioners refer to recent testimony 
that the Russians are far ahead of the United 
States in the construction of shelters, and 
point out that the possibility must be faced 
that when the potential enemy leaders have 
achieved shelter for a certain percentage of 
their people, they may be tempted to sacri- 
fice the rest in order to achieve a surprise 
blow against the United States. 

A shelter program of some six billion dol- 
lars is requested by the petitioners, and they 
propose that if necessary this amount be 
taken off the budget of the AEC and the 
military. 

The petition is sponsored by a group of 20 
Portlanders, and is signed by 185 others. It 
was prepared by Jim Deer, Portland physi- 
cist. 

Deer pointed out that such a program 
would have the following beneficial effects: 

(1) It would greatly strengthen national 
security by bringing about a better balance 
between offense and defense. 

(2) If carefully and wisely done, the build- 
ings could be an asset to the community. 
In addition to being shelters, they could 
also serve normal peacetime functions such 
as libraries, hospitals, schoolrooms, gym- 
nasiums, museums, and many others. He 
said it has repeatedly been shown that un- 
derground buildings are no more expensive 
than surface buildings. 

(3) Such a program would mean that more 
of the defense dollar would be spent in the 
local community, through local building con- 
tractors. 

Deer said that a shelter program is not a 
warlike move, because you cannot take a 
shelter and hit a man over the head with it 
or dump it out of an airplane. He said he 
and the sponsoring group are not superna- 
tionalists, but believe America must protect 
herself until international law and order can 
be brought about through a more powerful 
United Nations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

H. R.4271. An act to provide that the 
Delegate from Alaska in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States may be a 
member of the Alaska International Rail and 
Highway Commission (Rept. No. 211); and 

H. Con. Res. 115. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that efforts 
should be made to invite Spain to member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (Rept. No. 212). 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, without 
amendment: 

S. 1412. A bill to amend section 2 (b) of 
the Performance Rating Act of 1950, as 
amended (Rept. No. 214); and 

S. 1521. A bill to exempt persons appointed 
to student trainee positions from the provi- 
sions of section 9 of the Civil Service Act 
prohibiting the employment in the classified 
service of more than two members of the 
same family (Rept. No. 215). 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with amend- 
ment: 

S. 385. A bill to authorize the training of 
Federal employees at public or private facili- 
ties, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 213). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. J. Res. 12. Joint resolution to provide for 
transfer of right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam 
and Reservoir, Hardin unit, Missouri River 
Basin project and payment to Crow Indian 
Tribe in connection therewith, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 216). 
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By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1002. A bill to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to extend financial assistance to 
desert-land entrymen to the same extent as 
such assistance is available to homestead 
entrymen (Rept. No. 217). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 130. A bill for the relief of Frosso Spllio- 
tou (Rept. No. 218); 

8.973. A bill for the relief of Yun Wha 
Yoon Holsman (Rept. No. 219); 

S. 1202. A bill for the relief of Arsene Ka- 
voukdjian (Arsene Kavookjian) (Rept. No. 
220): 

S. 1212. A bill for the relief of Evangelos 
Demetre Kargiotis (Rept. No. 221). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1360. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Elaine Sim (Rept, No, 222). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

S. 1811. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to clarify the meaning of 
the term “disability” and thereby to effec- 
tuate the purpose intended by the Congress 
in enacting the provisions of such act which 
relate to the payment of disability insur- 
ance benefits; to the Committee on Finance; 
and 

S. 1812. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to reduce the coverage re- 
quirements upon which eligibility for dis- 
ability insurance benefits thereunder is con- 
ditioned; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Revercoms when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 1813. A bill to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act, providing trustees for 
welfare funds for workers; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

S. 1814. A bill to provide for the trans- 
portation of household goods of military 
personnel and civilian employees of the uni- 
formed services at Government expense un- 
der certain conditions, and for other pur- 
pass, to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request) : 

S. 1815. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Dilles; and 

S. 1816. A bill for the relief of Harry H. 
Nakamura; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1817. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
John Panagiotov; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1818. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire certain lands as an 
addition to the Fort Frederica National 
Monument; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1819. A bill for the relief of Aris Ve- 

loudos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 1820. A bill to provide a minimum ini- 
tial program of tax relief for small business 
and-for persons engaged in small business; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Porrer when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 1821..A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to permit the estate 
tax on the estates of deceased farmers to be 
paid in five annual installments; to the 
Committee on Finance, 
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By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself and 
Mr. FREAR) : 

S. 1822. A bill to establish procedure to 
be followed by Secretaries of the military 
departments for adjustment or settlement of 
claims of less than $2,500 resulting from 
United States acquisition of land; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT, 
WITH ADDITIONAL COPIES, CER- 
TAIN PROCEEDINGS OF INTERNAL 
SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, interest 
in the statement made by J. Edgar 
Hoover before the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee on March 12, 1957, 
regarding the true meaning of the recent 
convention of the Communist Party of 
the United States is so great that I am 
sending to the desk a resolution calling 
for the printing of the statement as a 
Senate document. 

Demands on the original printing have 
exhausted the 9,000 copies the subcom- 
mittee received, and I am proposing that 
an additional 122,000 copies be printed 
for use of the subcommittee. Requests 
now on hand will absorb more than 
99,000 copies. 

I am informed by the Government 
Printing Office that the cost of the addi- 
tional 122,000 copies will be $9.79 per 
thousand, or a total of $1,194.38. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 122), submitted 
by Mr. JENNER, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the proceedings of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary on March 
12, 1957, wherein the subcommittee received 
a statement of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, analyz- 
ing the 16th Annual Convention of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States, be printed 
as a Senate document. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 122,000 ad- 
ditional copies of such Senate document for 
the use of the Subcommittee on Internal 
Security of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference, two 
bills to amend the Social Security Act. 
The 84th Congress amended the act so 
that persons who became totally and 
permanently disabled would receive so- 
cial security benefits at the age of 50. 
However, there has been such a strict 
construction of that amendment of the 
act, which I believe was enacted in 1956, 
that I feel it is necessary to clarify the 
provision dealing with persons perma- 
nently and totally disabled at the age 
of 50. 

The first bill I introduce on the subject 
clarifies the meaning of the term “dis- 
ability” and is designed to effectuate the 
purpose intended by the Congress in 
enacting the provisions of the act which 
relate to the payments for permanent 
and total disability at the age of 50. 
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The second bill I introduce proposes to 
amend the Social Security Act to reduce 
the coverage requirements; that is, it 
would reduce the number of weeks that 
persons who are entitled to receive social 
security benefits must have worked and 
contributed to the fund established 
under the act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared on 
the two bills be printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills introduced by Mr. REvERcoMB 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, as follows: 


S. 1811. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to clarify the meaning of 
the term “disability” and thereby to effectu- 
ate the purpose intended by the Congress in 
enacting the provisions of such act which 
relate to the payment of disability insurance 
benefits; and 

S. 1812. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce the coverage 
requirements upon which eligibility for dis- 
ability insurance benefits thereunder is con- 
ditioned. 


The statement presented by Mr. REV- 
ERCOMs is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR REVERCOMB 


I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
two bills relating to disability provisions un- 
der the Social Security Act. 

The first bill would amend section 223 
by redefining the term “disability”; and the 
second, an amendment to the same section, 
would extend disability coverage to any per- 
manently disabled worker between the ages 
of 50 and 65 who has had at least one quarter 
of coverage under social security. 

The need for these amendments is 
pressing, it seems to me, if we are to alleviate 
the hardship and misery visited upon those 
who by reason of physical or mental in- 
firmities are unable to care for themselves. 

During my previous term in the Senate, 
I introduced a bill providing for disability 
payments to workers of any age who become 
permanently disabled. That bill was not 
enacted into law at the time. Neverthe- 
less, the last Congress, the 84th Congress, 
saw the wisdom of extending social-security 
benefits to permanently disabled workers 
of 50 or over who are covered by this act. 
However, the provisions of Public Law 880 
relating to disability pensions are so rigid 
that many totally disabled workers are un- 
able to qualify for much-needed benefits. I 
do not believe it was the intent of the 84th 
Congress to make it all but impossible for 
those unable to work by reason of physical 
or mental impairments to obtain social-se- 
curity benefits. 

However, judging from reports I am re- 
ceiving from disabled workers in my State, 
a person must be all but dead to qualify 
for disability benefits under Public Law 880, 
I could cite innumerable examples of coal 
miners and other workers in West Virginia 
who, although so disabled that they cannot 
obtain gainful employment, are not per- 
mitted to qualify for a disability pension. 
I am sure that other Members of the Senate 
have received similar complaints. 

Let me cite briefly two cases to illustrate 
the injustice of the narrow interpretation 
governing disability payments under the 
Social Security Act. I quote from a recent 
letter from a constituent: 

“I am 57 years old and am fully insured 
according to the social-security law. But 
they tell me now it does no good to be 
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fully insured in applying for social-security 
payments under the provisions of the new 
amendment. They require that I must have 
been covered 5 of the previous 10 years be- 
fore I became disabled. I complied with 
this provision. However, they also said I 
must be covered 1½ years of the previous 
3 years before I became disabled. In this 
I failed because I was self-employed, and 
not covered at that time. Under the same 
set of circumstances today I would be eligi- 
ble because all self-employed persons are 
now under social security.” 

Another constituent writes: 

“In my case the margin between drawing 
my social-security benefits now when there 
is a definite need for them, and waiting un- 
til age 65, is very narrow. I am told that if 
I had only 2 weeks more under the social- 
security plan I would be eligible for what 
they call a disability freeze, which is the 
first and main requirement to be met. How- 
ever, I have been officially notified by the 
local social-security office that the decision is 
final and I am out.” 

Those are typical cases illustrating the in- 
ability of many permanently disabled workers 
to qualify for social-security benefits at age 
50. The restrictive provisions of Public Law 
880 are too broad and the interpretation 
given this law by social-security officials is 
too narrow to permit more than a few to 
qualify. It is my belief that any individual 
of 50 or over who is covered by social se- 
curity and who, by reason of disability, is 
unable to obtain gainful employment, ought 
to receive such benefits. 

Living as we are in a society that is highly 
industrialized, in which an overwhelming 
majority of our people must look to indus- 
trial employment for a livelihood, I feel that 
it is incumbent upon the people through 
their Government to care for those who, by 
reason of physical or mental impairments, 
are unable to care for themselves. We have 
rightfully undertaken to do this; but in the 
law as written today, certainly as interpreted 
today by administrative officials, many per- 
manently disabled persons are not helped, 
Picture, if you will, the case of a man who 
has paid into social security for several years, 
then becomes permanently disabled, but yet, 
because of technical provisions of the law, 
is excluded from social-security benefits un- 
til he has reached the age of 65. In many 
instances such workers die before reaching 
retirement age and never receive any bene- 
fits from their payments into this program, 
although in thelr lifetimes they were totally 
disabled. They are forced to look to charity 
for a bare sustenance—a condition demoral- 
izing in itself. Many such persons resent, 
and rightfully so, being forced to become 
wards of the State. Yet that is precisely 
what is happening under the rigid provisions 
of the Social Security Act. How much better 
it would be, it seems to me, to have these 
people qualify for disability pensions under 
social security than to compel them to de- 
pend on public relief. 

The first amendment I propose would ex- 
tend disability coverage to any workers, de- 
termined to be permanently disabled under 
the new definition of that term, who has had 
at least one quarter of coverage under social 
security. Under the present law, a worker 
must not only be fully and currently in- 
sured, he also must have at least 20 quarters 
of coverage in the 40 calendar quarters be- 
fore the beginning date of his disability. 
That harsh restriction is disqualifying a great 
many permanently disabled workers who, in 
my judgment, are justly entitled to social- 
security benefits. 

For the purpose of determining disability, 
the second amendment I propose redefines 
“disability” in these terms: 

“An individual who has such a medically 
determinable physical or mental impairment 
shall, in the absence of substantial evidence 
to the contrary, be deemed to be unable to 
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engage in any substantial gainful activity 
if, solely by reason of having such impair- 
ment, he is unable, as a practical matter, to 
obtain employment.” 

Under the present interpretation of what 
constitutes “permanent disability,” there are 
numerous cases of workers who, for all prac- 
tical purposes, are unable to obtain employ- 
ment by reason of such disability. Yet they 
are ruled ineligible to receive disability bene- 
fits under the rigid definition the Social 
Security Act now gives to “permanent dis- 
ability.” 

These amendments, it seems to me, provide 
reasonable and practical means of making 
the disability provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act more workable. It is my sincere hope 
that the Senate will give serious considera- 
tion to these much-needed changes in the 
Social Security Act and will enact these 
amendments which I now offer. 


Mr. REVERCOMB subsequently said, 

Mr. President, earlier today I intro- 
duced two bills to amend the Social 
Security Act, and made remarks at that 
time. I ask unanimous consent that 
along with my remarks, the two bills may 
be printed in full in the Recorp today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. REVER- 
coms, are as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (2) of 
subsection (e) of section 223 of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) The term ‘disability’ means inability 
to engage in any substantial gainful activity 
by reason of any medically determinable 
physical or mental impairment which can be 
expected to result in death or to be of long- 
continued and indefinite duration. For pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, an indi- 
vidual who has such a medically determina- 
ble physical or mental impairment shall, in 
the absence of substantial evidence to the 
contrary, be deemed to be unable to engage 
in any substantial activity if, solely by reason 
of having such an impairment, he is unable, 
as a practical matter, to obtain employment. 
An individual shall not be considered to be 
under a disability unless he furnishes proof 
of the existence of such disability.” 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) paragraph (2) 
of subsection (a) of section 223 of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Such individual's disability insur- 
ance benefit for any month shall be equal 
to (A) $30, or (B) his primary insurance 
amount for such month determined under 
section 215 as though he became entitled 
to old-age insurance benefits in the first 
month of his waiting period, whichever is 
the greater.” 

(b) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of 
such section is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) An individual shall be insured for 
disability insurance benefits in any month 
if, on the first day of such month, he had 
at least one quarter of coverage.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this act shall be effective with 
respect to monthly disability insurance bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security 
Act for months after the month in which 
this act is enacted. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
in order to provide a minimum initial 
program of tax relief for small business 
and for persons engaged in small busi- 
ness. An identical measure was intro- 
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duced in the House by the Honorable 
Tuomas B. CURTIS, of Missouri, who is a 
member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 

I am convinced this bill offers great 
promise of real help toward solving some 
of the problems confronting small busi- 
ness. Representative Curtis is to be 
commended for his intelligent and sound 
approach to these problems, and I think 
he is entitled to no small measure of 


-credit for having initiated this meas- 


ure. 

Without attempting to delineate all of 
the numerous problems of small- and 
medium-sized businesses, I do wish to al- 
lude to those which I consider the most 
serious and urgent, 

It is an accepted fact in the world of 
nature that growth is essential to life. If 
a living thing is stifled and not permitted 
to grow, it inevitably dies prematurely. 
This is also axiomatic in the world of 
business. Today, many small- and me- 
dium-sized businesses, because of the 
oppressive effect of income taxes, can 
neither grow, nor, in many cases, even 
hold their own. Some are forced to take 
one of the following steps: merge with 
big business, liquidate with hopes of suf- 
fering the smallest possible loss, or die 
on the vine with almost total loss. 

Mr. President, the bill I now introduce 
recognizes the difficulties small- and me- 
dium-sized businesses have in retaining 
sufficient earnings for growth capital. 
It does not disturb the rates, but provides 
for deduction from taxable income of in- 
vestment in depreciable assets or inven- 
tory during the taxable year up to 20 
percent of net income, or $30,000, which- 
ever is lower. Thus the highest tax sav- 
ings for a corporation would be $15,600, 
when $30,000 is reinvested from earn- 
ings. In my opinion, one of the most 
significant and important features is 
that it takes into account the fact that 
most small businesses are not incor- 
porated. The bill applies to individual 
proprietorships, partnerships and self- 
employed persons, as well as to corpora- 
tions. 

The second important provision would 
permit a businessman to set aside earn- 
ings in anticipation of his estate tax and 
to pay any balance due over a 10-year 
period in order to obviate the forced sale 
or dissolution of his firm in the event of 
death. Our present tax laws, lacking 
such provisions, actually force mergers 
and acquisitions as the only course for 
a businessman desiring to protect his 
estate. 

This bill does not propose to increase 
the taxes of any business and is nondis- 
criminatory. While it applies to all 
business, it will be of the greatest rela- 
tive benefit to small businesses. It will 
help preserve small- and medium-sized 
businesses which are so essential to a 
well-balanced economy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1820) to provide a mini- 
mum initial program of tax relief for 
small business and for persons engaged 
in small business, introduced by Mr. 
POTTER, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Armed Services be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1074) to authorize the 
establishment of Inventive Contributions 
Awards Board within the Department of 
Defense, and for other purposes, and that 
the bill be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953—EXTENSION OF TIME 
FOR BILL TO LIE ON TABLE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on Thurs- 
day last I introduced the bill (S. 1789) to 
amend the Small Business Act of 1953 
—title II of Public Law 163, 83d Con- 
gress, as amended—and at that time I 
obtained unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the table until the close of business 
today so that other Senators might join 
in sponsoring the bill. 

Mr. President,I have learned that some 
Senators who were out of the city over the 
weekend had expressed a desire upon 
their return to join in sponsoring the 
bill. Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill lie on the table another day 
so that other Senators may join in spon- 
soring the bill if they so desire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOM- 
EN—EXTENSION OF TIME FOR 
JOINT RESOLUTION TO LIE ON 
THE DESK 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 80) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women, introduced by me on 
April 4, 1957, may lie on the desk for an 
additional 3 days, so that Senators who 
so desire may cosponsor it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REHABILITATION OF ORCHARDS 
DESTROYED OR DAMAGED BY 
NATURAL DISASTER—ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 4, 1957, 

The names of Senators MAGNUSON, 
Ives, Javits, CHURCH, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Jackson, and HUMPHREY were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 1808) to provide financial assist- 
ance for the rehabilitation of orchards 
destroyed or damaged by natural disas- 
ter, introduced by Mr. Morse (for him- 
self and Mr. NEUBERGER) on April 4, 1957. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. MORTON: 
Address delivered by him before the Ad- 
vertising Council, Washington, D. C., on 
April 1, 1957. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON HOOVER 
COMMISSION BILLS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Subcommittee on Reorgani- 
zation of the Committee on Government 
Operations, of which I have the privilege 
of serving as chairman, I desire to an- 
nounce that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Friday, next, April 12, 1957, 
at 10 a. m., room 357, Senate Office Build- 
ing, on S. 434—to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations, as amended. The 
subcommittee will simultaneously con- 
sider S. 316—to provide for stating 
appropriations on an accrued expendi- 
ture basis. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, and several Members of the Sen- 
ate who are cosponsors of these bills 
have been invited to testify upon this im- 
portant legislation which implements the 
second Hoover Commission’s recommen- 
dation for the determination of appro- 
priations on an annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis. All Members of the Senate 
are cordially invited to participate in 
the hearing or to present testimony to 
the subcommittee if they desire to do so. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONTINUATION 
OF THE ADMISSION INTO THE 
UNITED STATES OF HUNGARIAN 
REFUGEES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, within 
the past few days we have heard news 
about the possible termination of the 
program of the admission into the United 
States of Hungarian refugees from the 
Communist terror. I consider this pro- 
gram vital and essential to the anti- 
Communist struggle being waged by our 
country. Unless the people behind the 
Iron Curtain have a feeling that the 
great powers, especially the United 
States, are interested in giving them 
some safe places of resettlement if they 
deprive the Communists of their talents 
and support, we can hardly expect the 
sort of events which occurred in Hun- 
gary, and which we hope will occur in 
other parts of the Soviet satellite em- 
pire—events such as the one which oc- 
curred when the people of East Berlin 
opposed Russian tanks with their bare 
hands—and we can hardly hope to en- 
courage the flickerings of independence 
which arise even in countries such as 
Poland, where there is some beginning 
of a glimmer of hope. 

So, Mr. President, yesterday I sent to 
the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Justice a telegram in which I 
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urged that, for the present, the assistance 
programs be continued; and in the tele- 
gram I pointed out that if the reason for 
the proposed discontinuance of the pro- 
gram is the failure of the Congress to act 
upon the immigration recommendations 
made by the President, then, in order 
to make this reason valid, the President 
should first send to the Congress a spe- 
cial message strongly urging emergency 
action, and stating the alternatives. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
the Congress will now give this matter 
the most serious attention; and, at one 
and the same time, I hope that the ad- 
ministration will not terminate the refu- 
gee parolee program. Termination of 
the program would strike a blow at the 
strong anti-Communist stand which the 
program buttresses; and without this 
program, I believe that our anti-Com- 
munist program would be gravely hurt. 

As I pointed out in the telegram, Mr. 
President, immediately involved are 
2,000 Hungarian refugess, particularly 
those whose families are already par- 
tially in the United States, and 8,000 with 
relatives in the United States. I also 
pointed out that it is important to note 
that 1,900 admissions were unused when 
the Refugee Relief Act expired on De- 
cember 31, 1956. So, Mr. President, those 
who complain about the admission of 
parolees under the Refugee Relief Act 
program should carefully note the un- 
used portion of the total number which 
Congress intended should be used in con- 
nection with the Refugee Relief Act. 

Finally, Mr. President, I cannot con- 
clude a statement on this subject without 
calling attention to the plight of the ref- 
ugees from persecution in Egypt, who 
also are entitled to consideration for ad- 
mission to the United States under a 
parole status. They are fewer in number, 
but they also are thoroughly deserving, 
in terms of the anti-Communist struggle, 
for it is a rather open secret that the 
Communists are pulling the strings, and 
that that is the reason for the persecu- 
tions, especially in the case of the Jewish 
families in Egypt. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the telegram which I sent to the 
State Department and the Department 
of Justice. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TELEGRAM SENT TO THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE 
AND JUSTICE, APRIL 7, 1957 

Strongly urge continuance of parolee pro- 
gram for Hungarian refugees from Commu- 
nist terror; also extension of program to 
include fair share of refugees from perse- 
cution in Egypt. Hungarian refugees have 
proved fully adaptable to United States reset- 
tlement and remarkably few among them 
here would be bad risks. Cessation of this 
program contrary to highest security inter- 
ests of United States. Reasonable prospects 
for resettlement is one of the greatest at- 
tractions to those seeking freedom from be- 
hind Iron Curtain. Greatest blows to inter- 
national communism are defections of such 
refugees and making it attractive for them 
to do so. United States taking of fair share 
has proved indispensable to refugee reset- 
tlement in all countries with minimum ab- 
sorptive capacity. Situation especially criti- 
cal for 2,000 Hungarian refugees, particularly 
of families already partially here and 8,000 
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with relatives in United States. Also many 
Egyptian refugees have families in United 
States. Reported administration reason for 
terminating refugee parolee program is that 
Congress has not acted on President's pro- 
gram for annual admittance of refugees and 
regularization of their status. But to make 
this reason valid President should first send 
special message to Congress urging emergen- 
cy action and stating alternatives. Impor- 
tant to note 1,900 admissions unused when 
Refugee Relief Act expired December 31, last; 
therefore, 2,500 extra Hungarian refugee ad- 
missions not materially different from policy 
Congress authorized in Refugee Relief Act. 
Effective anti-Communist struggle is seri- 
ously at stake in this matter. I urge that 
program be continued for present. 
Jacos K. Javits, 
United States Senator. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT’S REPORT ON 
AFRICA 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it is 
hardly necessary to call the attention 
of our colleagues to the report to the 
President by the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Vice President 
of the United States, on his recent trip 
to Africa. 

I should like to state, for myself, and 
I feel I speak for a great many of my 
colleagues, my belief that this report 
represents an outstanding contribution 
to the enlightened view of United States 
foreign relations. 

The Vice President’s report was lim- 
ited, of course, largely to consideration 
of the continent of Africa. But it was 
distinguished also by its tone of under- 
standing and responsibility that gave it 
great meaning, in its general terms, to 
every other part of the world. 

This report, Mr. President, is an ap- 
propriate contribution as we near the 
time when the Senate as a whole must 
review the scope, direction, and extent 
of our various economic and military- 
assistance programs, generally known as 
foreign-aid programs. 

I point out, as has been indicated by 
the New York Times editorial of this 
morning, that the Vice President has 
not emphasized foreign aid or its scale. 
On the other hand, he has emphasized 
the development of understanding be- 
tween our country and those of Africa. 
I should like to read one extract from 
his report: 

To this end we must encourage the great- 
est possible interchange of persons and ideas 
with the leaders and peoples of these coun- 
tries. We must assure the strongest pos- 
sible diplomatic and consular representa- 
tion to those countries and stand ready to 
consult those countries on all matters af- 
fecting their interest and ours. 


The Vice President has provided a 
deeper understanding of the great fact 
of life for the United States in the mid- 
20th century—that we are inevitably and 
closely involved with the fate of the rest 
of the world; that our own security and 
prosperity are involved in the national 
security and the growing economic and 
social and political progress of every 
other nation and people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report made by the Vice 
President to the President regarding his 
trip to Africa be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE VICE PRESIDENT'S REPORT. TO THE PRESI- 
DENT ON TRIP TO AFRICA, FEBRUARY 28 TO 
Manch 21, 1957 
On the basis of my visits to Morocco, 

Ghana, Liberia, Uganda, Ethiopia, Sudan, 

Libya, Italy, and Tunisia, from February 28 

to March 21, I submit the following observa- 

tions and recommendations: 


IMPORTANCE OF AFRICA 


No one can travel in Africa, even as briefly 
as I did, without realizing the tremendous 
potentialities of this great continent. Africa 
is the most rapidly changing area in the 
world today. The course of its development, 
as its people continue to emerge from a 
colonial status and assume the responsibil- 
ities of independence and self-government, 
could well prove to be the decisive factor 
in the conflict between the forces of freedom 
and international communism, 

The leaders and peoples of the countries 
I visited in Africa have many things in com- 
mon. They cherish their independence, 
which most of them have only recently ac- 
quired, and are determined to protect it 
against any form of foreign domination. 
They rightfully expect recognition from us 
and others of their dignity and equality as 
individuals and peoples in the family of na- 
tions. They want economic progress for 
their undeveloped economies. 

The great question which is presented to 
the leaders of Africa is whether they can at- 
tain these justifiable objectives and at the 
same time maintain and develop govern- 
mental institutions which are based on 
principles of freedom and democracy. I be- 
lieve they all are convinced that they can, 
and that the free world has a vital interest 
in assisting them to do so. For the success 
or failure of these new members of the 
family of nations to realize their aspirations 
in this manner will have profund effects up- 
on the development of Africa and on the 
‘world in the years to come. 

Herein lies the wider significance of the 
emergence of the new nation of Ghana. The 
eyes of the peoples of Africa south of the 
Sahara, and of Western Europe particularly, 
will be upon this new state to see whether 
the orderly transition which has taken place 
from dependent to independent status, and 
whether the retention of close ties on a basis 
of equality with the British Commonwealth, 
will continue to work successfully and there- 
by present a formula of possible application 
in other cases. By the same token, inimical 
forces will be closely following the situation 
to see whether any openings present them- 
selves for exploitation in a manner which 
would enable them to disrupt and destroy 
the independence which Ghana seeks to 
achieve. 

Nor is this a situation peculiar to Ghana, 
The same factors are present everywhere 
among the independent states which I visited, 
Africa is emerging as one of the great forces 
in the world today. In a world in which, 
because of advances in technology, the influ- 
ence of ideas and principles is becoming in- 
creasingly important in the battle for men's 
minds, we in the United States must come to 
know, to understand, and to find common 
ground with the people of this great conti- 
nent. It is in this context that the recom- 
mendations in this report, together with 
others previously made to the appropriate 
Government agencies, are presented. 

APPRAISAL OF AFRICAN LEADERSHIP 

Africa is producing great leaders, dedicated 
to the principles of independence, world re- 
sponsibility, and the welfare of their peoples. 
Such men as the Sultan of Morocco, Prime 
Minister Nkrumah of Ghana, President Tub- 
man of Liberia, the Emperor of Ethiopia, and 
Prime Ministers Abdullah Khalil of the 
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Sudan, Ben Halim of Libya, and Habib Bour- 
guiba of Tunisia, certainly compare most 
favorably with the great leaders of the world. 
Nor should one omit King Idris of Libya, 
whom I unfortunately missed seeing on this 
trip because of an engine failure, but whose 
wisdom and statesmanship I remember most 
vividly from my previous trip to that country 
in 1953, These are all men who command 
respect beyond the borders of their own 
country. They are backed up by other 
equally dedicated leaders who have much to 
contribute both to the problems of their own 
countries and to those which plague the 
world today. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The United States must come to know 
these leaders better, to understand their 
hopes and aspirations, and to support them 
in their plans and programs for strengthen- 
ing their own nations and contributing to 
world peace and stability. To this end, we 
must encourage the greatest possible inter- 
change of persons and ideas with the lead- 
ers and peoples of these countries. We must 
assure the strongest possible diplomatic and 
consular representation to those countries 
and stand ready to consult these countries 
on all matters affecting their interests and 
ours. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD THE UNITED STATES 


There is no area in the world today in 
which the prestige of the United States is 
more uniformly high than in the countries 
which I visited on this trip. The President 
is respected as the acknowledged leader of 
the free world. There is a most encourag- 
ing understanding of our programs and 
policies. These countries know that we have 
no ambitions to dominate and that the cor- 
nerstone of our foreign policy is to assist 
countries in resisting domination by others. 
They understand that the United States 
stands on principle and that this was the 
motivating force, for example, which led us 
to act as we did in the recent Suez crisis. 
“They approve the stand which we took at 
that time and look confidently to us to act 
consistently with that stand in the future. 
They understand that the American doctrine 
for the Middle East is dedicated to the.prin- 
ciple of assisting the states of the Middle 
East to maintain their independence. They 
know that the United States stands for the 
evolution of dependent peoples toward self- 
government and independence, as they be- 
come able to discharge the responsibilities 
involved. 


RECOMMENDATION 


This understanding of the principles for 
which we stand as a nation is a tremendous 
asset to us in this area. The maintenance 
of the present high prestige we are fortu- 
nate to have in Africa will depend upon 
whether the people of the continent continue 
to understand our dedication to the prin- 
ciples of independence, equality, and eco- 
nomic progress to which they are so deeply 
devoted. We must staff our diplomatic and 
information establishments in these coun- 
tries with men and women capable of inter- 
preting and explaining our policies and 
actions in a way which will guarantee that 
they are so understood, 


EFFECT OF DISCRIMINATION IN UNITED STATES ON 
AFRICAN ATTITUDES 

As a result of skillful propaganda pri- 
marily inspired by the enemies of freedom, 
a consistently distorted picture of the treat- 
ment of minority races in the United States 
is being effectively presented in the countries 
I visited. Every instance of prejudice in this 
country is blown up in such a manner as to 


‘create a completely false impression of the 


attitudes and practices of the great majority 
of the American people. The result is ir- 


reparable damage to the cause of freedom 


which is at stake. 
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RECOMMENDATION 


We must continue to strike at the roots of 
this problem. We cannot talk equality to 
the peoples of Africa and Asia and practice 
inequality in the United States. In the na- 
tional interest, as well as for the moral 
issues involved, we must support the neces- 
sary steps which will assure orderly progress 
toward the elimination of discrimination in 
the United States, And we should do a far 
more effective job than we are presently 
doing in telling the true story of the real 
progress that is being made toward realizing 
this objective so that the people of Africa 
will have a true picture of conditions as 
they really are in the United States. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


All of the African states which I visited 
are underdeveloped. Most of them have 
great economic potential. Their leaders are 
anxious to strengthen the economies of their 
countries in order to assure for their peoples 
a larger share of the advantages of our 
modern civilization. They seek economic as 
well as political independence insofar as this 
is possible in the world to today. 

Their needs are great in terms of educa- 
tion and public health. They require roads 
and other communications in order to open 
inaccessible parts of their territory to eco- 
nomic development. They need agricultural 
development to sustain their expanding pop- 
ulations. They want assistance in develop- 
ing their great mineral and forest resources. 
They foresee great opportunities for develop- 
ing small industrial enterprises. In most 
cases, these developmental need are beyond 
their capacity to finance. 

All of the leaders with whom I talked ex- 
pressed preference for developing their econ- 
omies through encouraging the investment 
of private capital and through loans from 
international agencies such as the World 
Bank where feasible rather than through 
government-to-government grants. It can 
truly be said that the welcome sign is out 
for investment of foreign private capital in 
Africa. African leaders are aware of the 
great role that such private capital can play 
in the development of their countries and 
many of them have adopted, or are in the 
process of adopting, special legislation de- 
signed to create an atmosphere conducive to 
expanded foreign investment, 


RECOMMENDATION 


Consistent with the desires of African 
leaders, the United States Government 
through its agencies should, as appropriate, 
draw the attention of private American cap- 
ital to opportunities for investment in those 
areas where the conditions for such invest- 
ment are propitious. Strengthening the 
economic sections of American Embassies in 
this area is needed if this objective is to be 
carried out. 

We should support applications before the 

appropriate international agencies for fi- 
nancing sound economic development proj- 
ects in the area. 
_ To the extent that our resources and the 
demands of other areas permit, we should 
extend economic and technical assistance to 
the countries of Africa in helping them to 
further their economic development. 

In this connection, I think it is appro- 
priate to place in proper context the United 
States economic assistance programs. These 
programs should be approved only when 
they are in the mutual interests of the 
United States and the recipient country. 
They should be administered as efficiently 
as possible. 

But while these programs should be con- 
stantly reexamined and improved so that 
they can better serve the national interest, 
shotgun attacks on our foreign assistance 
programs as such cannot be justified. 

In this connection, I believe a comment 
on what has happened in Italy is pertinent. 
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While my visit to Italy was not on an official 
basis, I did have the opportunity to dis- 
cuss economic and political problems with 
President Gronchi, Prime Minister Segni, and 
other Italian officials. It was significant 
to me that at the time I arrived in Italy, 
the last American aid office was being closed. 
I recalled that 10 years before when I visited 
Italy as a member of the Herter Committee 
on Foreign Aid, the most dire predictions 
were being made as to the future of the 
Italian economy. It was said that Amer- 
ican assistance would be thrown down a 
rat hole, that the Italian people should 
live within their own means, that they should 
work harder, and that in any event, once 
the economic program began, we would never 
see the end of it. The fact that Italy today 
has one of the soundest, most productive 
economies in Europe is eloquent proof of 
the validity of economic assistance properly 
administered and properly used by the re- 
cipient country. 

While the economic problems of Italy 
were obviously different from those Africa 
now faces, I am confident that in the Afri- 
can countries I visited, we shall have similar 
success as we work in cooperation with the 
enlightened leaders of these nations toward 
the development of their great natural and 
human resources. 


SPECIAL RELATIONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


Africa and Europe have much in common, 
To a large extent, their economies are com- 
plementary. Certain of the independent 
states on the African Continent maintain 
Close ties of a historical, cultural, and eco- 
nomic nature with the states of Europe. 
The maintenance of these relationships, on 
a basis of equality, can greatly benefit both 
Africa and Europe. 


RECOMMENDATION 


We should encourage the continuance of 
these special ties where they are considered 
mutually advantageous by the states con- 
cerned. We should take them in account 
in formulating our own policies to the extent 
compatible with the fundamental require- 
ment of conducting our own relations with 
those states on a fully equal and independ- 
ent basis. 

The task of providing the economic as- 
sistance which is needed by the newly inde- 
pendent countries of Africa cannot be done 
by the United States alone. We should make 
it clear that we desire no exclusive position 
in any country in that area and that we 
want to work with other free-world nations 
in providing the assistance which will build 
strong, free, and independent nations in this 
area of the world. 

COMMUNISM 

Africa is a priority target for the interna- 
tional Communist movement. I gathered 
the distinct impression that the Communist 
leaders consider Africa today to be as im- 
portant in their designs for world conquest 
as they considered China to be 25 years ago. 
Consequently, they are mounting a diplo- 
matic propaganda and economic offensive in 
all parts of the continent. They are trying 
desperately to convince the peoples of Africa 
that they support more strongly than we 
do their natural aspirations for independ- 
ence, equality, and economic progress. 

Fortunately, their efforts thus far have 
not been generally successful and, for the 
present, Communist domination in the states 
of the area is not a present danger. All of 
the African leaders to whom I talked are 
determined to maintain their independence 

communism or any other form of 
foreign domination. They have taken steps 
to bring under control the problem of Com- 
munist subversion of their political, eco- 
nomic, and social life. It would be a great 
mistake, however, to be complacent about 
this situation because the Communists are 
without question putting their top men in 
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the fields of diplomacy, intrigue, and sub- 
version into the African area to probe for 
openings which they can exploit for their 
Own selfish and disruptive ends. 
RECOMMENDATION 

The Communist threat underlines the 
wisdom and necessity of our assisting the 
countries of Africa to maintain their inde- 
pendence and to alleviate the conditions of 
want and instability on which communism 
breeds. The im of Africa to the 
strength and stability of the free world is too 
great for us to underestimate or to become 
complacent about this danger without tak- 
ing every step within our power to assist 
the countries of this area to maintain their 
effective independence in the face of this 


danger. 
TRADE UNIONISM 

In every instance where my schedule per- 
mitted, I made it a point to talk to the lead- 
ing labor leaders of the countries I visited. 
I was encouraged to find that the free trade 
union movement is making great advances 
in Africa, particularly in Ghana, Morocco, 
and Tunisia. The leaders of these countries 
have recognized the importance of providing 
an alternative to Communist dominated 
unions and they, thereby, are keeping the 
Communists from getting a foothold in one 
of their favorite areas of exploitation. In 
this connection, I wish to pay tribute to the 
effective support that is being given by trade 
unions in the United States to the free trade 
union movement in the countries which I 
visited. These close and mutually advan- 
tageous relationships are in the national in- 
terest as well as in the interest of developing 
a strong labor movement. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It is vitally important that the United 
States Government follow closely trade union 
developments in the Continent of Africa and 
that our diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives should come to know on an intimate 
basis the trade union leaders in these coun- 
tries. I believe, too, that American labor 
unions should continue to maintain close 
fraternal relationships with the African free 
trade union movement in order that each 
may derive the greatest possible advantage of 
the wisdom and experience of the other. 


NILE DEVELOPMENT 
The Nile is one of the world’s greatest 
international rivers. Perhaps in no other 
part of the world are the economies of so 
many states tied to a particular waterway. 
The river is so located geographically that 
whatever projects are undertaken on it with- 
in the territorial domains of one state are 
bound to have their effect on the economies 
of other states. 
RECOMMENDATION 
The United States must take into account 
the common interests of the riparian states 
in the development of this great river and, 
at such time as political conditions permit, 
should support a cooperative approach to its 
development which would accord with the 
common interests of all the states involved. 


OPERATION OF UNITED STATES PROGRAMS 

Specific recommendations as to the oper- 
ation of American programs in the countries 
I visited have been made on a classified basis 
to the various interested agencies. In gen- 
eral, I found that our political, economic, 
and information programs in the countries 
which I visited, are being administered in 
accordance with our obligations to the 
United States taxpayer. There is, however, 
always room for improvement and, in the 
spirit of constructive criticism, I wish to 
make the following public recommendations, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
On the political side, I believe that our 
diplomatic and consular missions are gen- 
erally understaffed. We must assure that 
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these establishments have sufficient person- 
nel to enable them to interpret our policies, 
to consult fully with the local governments 
on matters of mutual interest and to report 
on developments of importance to the United 
States. We must assure that our diplomatic 
and consular offices have sufficient funds to 
enable them to travel about the vast terri- 
tories within their jurisdiction for the pur- 
poses of reporting on developments outside 
the major centers of population and of form- 
ing contacts with the peoples of those areas. 
We must recognize that the posts in this area 
are, in many instances, unhealthful and try- 
ing climatically to those who are raised in 
a temperate zone. We must, therefore, en- 
deavor to ameliorate hardship conditions for 
our personnel in order to enable them more 
effectively to perform their tasks. We must 
recognize that the importance of the African 
area and the difficult living conditions there 
necessitate our assigning officials of the high- 
est possible competence and stability. The 
emphasis should be on youth, vigor and en- 
thusiasm. 

Insofar as our economic programs are 
concerned, I believe that our technicians 
in the field are doing an excellent job in 
working alongside the African and teaching 
him to perform the various functions of 
social and economic development for him- 
self. Obviously, the maintenance and sup- 
port of these technicians in the field require 
a headquarters staff in the country capitals. 
From my own observations, I believe these 
headquarters staffs sometimes tend to be- 
come inflated and I, therefore, recommend 
that they be carefully reviewed to see whether 
economies in personnel could not be effected. 
I believe also that there is sometimes a 
tendency to scatter programs over a number 
of fields of cconomic and social development, 
whereas greater concentration of a few key 
projects would bring more last returns to the 
country concerned. Our programs should 
constantly be reviewed from this point of 
view. The same comments which I made 
with respect to the caliber of our diplomatic 
and consular representation apply as well 
to our economic and information personnel. 

On the informational side, I believe that 
the most worthwhile projects are the libraries 
and reading rooms which we have established 
in a number of centers overseas and the ex- 
change of persons programs. The funds 
available for these programs in the African 
area should be substantially increased over 
the present level. 

To the extent that the Africans become 
familiar with the culture and technology, 
the ideals and aspirations and the traditions 
and institutions which combine to make up 
the American character, we shall have made 
great advances in common understanding. 
This can be done through books and peri- 
odicals, through student exchanges and 
through the leader grant program for bring- 
ing outstanding Africans to the United States 
for study and travel. We should also assist 
as we can in the development of indigenous 
educational facilities in Africa. In this way, 
we can get to know them and they to know 
us. 
I believe that the information output from 
our radio and news programs in the African 
area have in the past not been as effective 
as they should be if we are adequately to 
counter the propaganda being disseminated 
by the Communists. In the studies which 
are currently being made of these programs 
by the USIA, I believe it is important that 
the highest priority be assigned to this area 
both as to improving the quality of person- 
nel in the field and in more adequately pro- 
viding information which is particularly 
suited to the special problems of Africa. 


CONCLUSION 


For too many years, Africa in the minds 
of many Americans has been regarded as a 
remote and mysterious continent which was 
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the special province of big-game hunters, ex- 
plorers, and motion picture makers. For 
such an attitude to exist among the public 
at large could greatly prejudice the main- 
tenance of our own independence and free- 
dom because the emergence of a free and 
independent Africa is as important to us in 
the long run as it is to the people of that 
continent. 

It is for this reason that I strongly support 
the creation within the Department of State 
of a new Bureau of African Affairs which will 
place this continent on the same footing 
as the other great area groupings of the 
world. I recommend similar action by the 
ICA and USIA. These bureaus, properly 
staffed and with sufficient funds, will better 
equip us to handle our relationships with the 
countries of Africa. But this in itself will 
not be enough. There must be a correspond- 
ing realization throughout the executive 
branches of the Government, throughout the 
Congress and throughout the Nation, of the 
growing importance of Africa to the future 
of the United States and the free world and 
the necessity of assigning higher priority to 
our relations with that area. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
from this morning’s New York Times, 
discussing the distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent's report, be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. NIxon REPORTS ON AFRICA 


One of the most important things about 
Vice President Nrxon’s report on his visit to 
Africa is its essential emphasis on under- 
standing, He was cautious about recom- 
mending specific aid programs. He said that 
such recommendations were being trans- 
mitted, in presumably classified form, to the 
proper agencies. He does not urge irre- 
sponsible handouts. On the contrary, he 
urges an even closer scrutiny of everything 
that we do. 

What this really comes down to is the sug- 
gestion that the main thing that we ought 
to spend on Africa, right now, is not merely 
money but brains, This makes sense. The 
Vice President was not merely a personable 
representative of his Government—and he 
was that—but also a shrewd analyst of basic 
needs and how to meet them. Typical of his 
reports, for example, is this paragraph: 

“For too many years Africa in the minds 
of many Americans has been regarded as a 
remote and mysterious continent which was 
the special province of big-game hunters, ex- 
plorers, and motion-picture makers. For 
such an attitude to exist among the people 
at large could greatly prejudice the mainte- 
nance of our own independence and free- 
dom, because the emergence of a free and 
indpendent Africa is as important to us in 
the long run as it is to the people of that 
continent.” 

This could be called enlightened self-in- 
terest. It is also commonsense. We can- 
not expect to assume and continue the role 
of great leadership in the cause of peace and 
freedom unless we are accurately and ade- 
quately informed. This is not a time at 
which we can afford blind spots, and Africa 
has too long remained in that category. 

A great continent is newly emerging on 
the world scene. It is no longer darkest. 
Enormous political and physical changes are 
now in progress. Unless we begin to try to 
understand them we shall pay the price of 
our myopia at the hands of an unscrupu- 
lous enemy. Mr. Nixon pointed this out, in 
so many words, but went on with an optimis- 
tic appraisal of some of the leaders in the 
cause of the free world whom he had met, 
But having done so, he returned again to 
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this theme of urging more knowledge and 
better understanding when he said: 

“To this end we must encourage the great- 
est possible interchange of persons and ideas 
with the leaders and peoples of these coun- 
tries. We must assure the strongest possible 
diplomatic and consular representation to 
those countries and stand ready to consult 
those countries on all matters affecting their 
interest and ours.” 

This suggests a new and broadened ap- 
proach, and the suggestion is wise and good. 
In line with it, Mr. Nrxon urges some 
strengthening of our own information serv- 
ices as well as our other official representa- 
tion, This is based on what ought to be the 
correct assumption that we will be quite as 
eager to obtain information as to dissemi- 
nate it. 

This all goes back to the simple fact that 
we do not know enough about Africa and 
that Africa does not know enough about us, 
Africa does not know, for example, that we 
are really trying to do something about the 
cruel problem of race discrimination which, 
as Mr. Nrxon said, remains an obstacle to 
better understanding. Obviously we need 
to do more and Africa needs to know, mean- 
while, that we are trying. 

We need to know, on the other hand, that 
Africa is not merely a place for investment 
and colonialism, for profit and explora- 
tion, but that it is the home of millions of 
persons who are coming into a different 
world. We can help in some phases of that 
transition and we should. 

This report places its emphasis, in the 
economic field, upon private investment and 
effort. This seems sound, on the basis of 
past experience. Africa doesn't need just 
huge grants; Africa needs an investment 
of skills and imagination. If we can help to 
supply them this will be more important 
than money. 

One field, for example, upon which the 
Vice President touched in passing was that 
of medicine and public health. Here is one 
of our greatest opportunities. Africa can be 
a healthy continent if there is enough will 
to make it so. Until it is, both the Africans 
and ourselves will continue to work under a 
dreadful handicap. Fortunately the need in 
this field is well known and important prog- 
ress is being made. 

The Vice President’s trip, not only for the 
sake of Ghana but for all of Africa, was a 
good idea. He has made a good report and 
some sound recommendations. The Africans 
know us better because of him. It is now 
up to us to know them better and he can 
help us to do just that. 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATION- 
SHIPS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
news last Friday morning, April 5, 1957, 
of the death of the Canadian Ambassa- 
dor to Egypt, the Honorable Herbert 
Norman, has cast a shadow over the tra- 
ditionally close and friendly mutual re- 
lations of the United States and Canada. 

As one United States Senator I have 
felt a sense of concern and responsibility 
over the possibility that action by one 
of our Senate subcommittees may have 
played a role in this potential weakening 
of close ties of mutual friendship and 
confidence. Nor, apparently, is the role 
of the Department of State, in the epi- 
sode of the disclosure of the controver- 
sial testimony in question, wholly be- 
yond criticism. 

In a statement last Friday afternoon, 
I expressed the view that the Senate has 
an obligation to examine, perhaps 
through a special bipartisan committee, 
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the circumstances of the publication of 
old security charges against the late 
Canadian Ambassador Norman. The 
people of America rightly regard the peo- 
ple of Canada as their closest friends 
and allies, and any cause of a possible 
rift between us is a serious matter which 
certainly deserves the attention of the 
Senate. We have appointed special in- 
vestigating committees for smaller issues 
than this, and issues in which the re- 
sponsibility of the Senate was less di- 
rectly involved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my statement of Friday be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, fol- 
lowed by a series of editorial comments 
from leading newspapers in the Nation 
which express editorial concern over the 
damage which may have been done to 
our relations with Canada by this epi- 
sode. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and accompanying editorials were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 

Any rift between the United States and 
our Canadian friends and allies is such a 
serious matter that the top leadership of the 
Senate should immediately appoint a bi- 
partisan committee to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the publication by the staff 
ot the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of charges against the reputation of 
the late Canadian Ambassador Herbert Nor- 
man, which have become the cause of such 
a rift. 

I suggest that such a special committee 
consist of Senators whose detachment from 
the events at issue is beyond question. 

I believe the Senate has an obligation to 
show at least this much responsibility in a 
tragic situation which has been precipitated 
by action within one of its committees, with 
serious implications for our foreign relations. 
‘The ties of friendship between Canada and 
the United States, in war and in peace, have 
been so close and unquestioned that nothing 
should be allowed to strain them. 

Furthermore, an inquiry into this incident 
might give the Senate a useful look at the 
manner in which so-called security charges 
are processed here. It is my understanding 
that the charges against the late Canadian 
diplomat, Ambassador Norman, were long 
ago disposed of to the satisfaction of the 
Canadian Government by two thorough 
probes undertaken by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, perhaps the most famous 
law-enforcement body in the world. If the 
standards by which we in the Senate handle 
security charges are different or better than 
those of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
it would be valuable information for the 
American people to know just exactly what 
this difference may be. 


[From the New York Times of April 6, 1957] 
RECKLESS AND UNFAIR 

The suicide of E. Herbert Norman, Cana- 
dian Ambassador to Egypt, has brought 
shame to the Government and people of the 
United States. Whether Mr. Norman was 
literally driven to his death by the actions of 
Senator EASTLAND’s Internal Security sub- 
committee and its chief counsel, Robert 
Morris, may not be susceptible of proof. 
Certainly many Canadians—with under- 
standable vehemence—hold the committee 
guilty of “assassination by insinuation.” 
But Americans who believe in fair play must 
agree that Senator EASTLAND and his associ- 
ates had no moral right to bring Mr. Norman 
under suspicion by the release of testimony 
at a congressional hearing—testimony given 
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under circumstances which did not allow 
Mr. Norman either to confront his accusers 
or defend himself against their accusations, 

That this should haye been done after the 
Canadian Government had cleared Mr. Nor- 
man of even the suspicion of subversion and 
the State Department thought it necessary 
to say that the United States “has every 
confidence in the Canadian Government’s 
judgment in the selection of its official repre- 
sentatives” shows also how reckless has been 
the Eastland subcommittee’s disregard of the 
first principles of civilized diplomacy. 

Of course the Government agencies which 
are legally responsible for our national secu- 
rity cannot forfeit the right to investigate 
activities which might endanger the United 
States, even when a foreign official is in- 
volved. But reports of suspicious behavior— 
especially unproved ones—should be com- 
municated to the proper law-enforcement 
authorities in strict confidence, not broad- 
cast to the general public. 

The Government and people of the United 
States owe a deep apology to the Government 
and people of Canada—most especially to 
Mr. Norman's family—for the un-American 
misconduct of Senator EASTLAND, his col- 
leagues, and their chief counsel, Robert Mor- 
ris, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune 
of April 8, 1957] 


DOUBLE TRAGEDY IN CAIRO 


When Canadian Ambassador E. Herbert 
Norman committed suicide in Cairo, the 
tragedy was a double one. There was the 
death of a man who had served his country 
long, and to its satisfaction. And there was 
a severe blow to the good repute of the 
United States. The first is irreparable; the 
second can only be made good if there is a 
thorough appreciation of the errors that led 
to it. 


Dr. Norman was linked to Communist ac- 
tivities—allegedly occurring during his stu- 
dent days in the United States in 1940—in 
testimony released by congressional investi- 
gators in 1951. At that time he was a Cana- 
dian delegate to the United Nations; the 
Canadian Government formally protested 
the publication of the material, and later 
reported that a double security check had 
cleared Dr. Norman, The allegations were 
revived at the appearance on March 13, dur- 
ing the questioning before the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee of Mr. John K. 
Emmerson, counselor for the United States 
Embassy in Lebanon—although Mr. Emmer- 
son's own testimony was to the opposite 
effect. 

According to Senator WATKINS, a member 
of the subcommittee, the State Department 
assented to making the testimony public 
through an acting security chief who did not 
consult higher officials. When the tran- 
script was released by the subcommittee on 
March 14, the Canadian Government again 
protested, and the State Department replied 
that the United States “has every confidence 
in the Canadian Government's judgment in 
the selection of its official representatives.” 
But when Mr. Emmerson returned before the 
subcommittee to make corrections in the rec- 
ord, when the allegations against Dr, Nor- 
man were repeated (although the witness’ 
testimony was still favorable to him), the 
transcript was again made public. 

The public revival of the 1951 charges has 
been officially stated by Canadian authorities 
to have contributed to Dr. Norman's suicide. 
With virtual unanimity, Canada—in Parlia- 
ment, in church organizations, and other 
groups—has denounced the subcommittee 
action. So has the press of Japan, where Dr. 
Norman was born, and later served. Moscow 
is gleefully capitalizing on what it calls the 
persecution of Dr. Norman. 

The United States must ask itself what 
conceivable good the publication of the 
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charges against Dr. Norman could do that 
might offset the harm that has demonstrably 
been inflicted on Dr. Norman, and on Amer- 
ica’s standing with two friendly nations in 
particular and in world opinion generally. 
No responsible American can doubt the need 
for thorough and continuous investigation 
of all possible sources of subyersion, domes- 
tic and foreign, As Senator Warxixs said 
during the hearings: “However, we certainly 
ought to get whatever information we can 
that would help our own country and its 
actions with another nation. What we do 
about it after we get that information—how 
we handle it, and so on—that is another 
matter, entirely a different matter.” We are 
certain that Senator Watkins, who has ad- 
mitted his serious misgivings over the re- 
lease of the testimony would agree that the 
handling of it by the State Department and 
the subcommittee was in this instance 
wholly wrong. It must never be repeated. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of April 
6, 1957] 


EXPENSIVE Rep HUNTING 


The worldwide condemnation now r: 
on the United States because of the suicide 
of the Canadian Ambassador to Egypt may 
be unfair. In any such case primary respon- 
sibilty must rest on the individual. But 
unfortunately the American people cannot 
say that they have no responsibility for the 
tragic ending of a brilliant career. : 

For Herbert Norman was reported bur- 
dened both by work and by a sense of perse- 
cution following reports from the Eastland- 
Jenner Senate Subcommittee on Internal 
Security that he had once been a Commu- 
nist. The Canadian Government, which 
long ago cleared him of such charges, vigor- 
ously protested the committee action. 

And the hard fact now is that non-Com- 
munist peoples and governments around the 
world are—fairly or unfairly—laying it at 
the door of the American people and Gov- 
ernment. Stanch fighters against commu- 
nism in countries where it is a daily threat 
have been puzzled by some American Red- 
hunting methods. They ask why the job is 
not left to professionals like the very em- 
cient FBI. “Is it just hysteria or is it pol- 
itics?” Told that sometimes publicity will 
serve where proof is not available, they ask 
again: “But at the price of reckless character 
assassination?” 

In the past the price has been high—in- 
Justice to many individuals and the advance- 
ment of demagogs to places of power. To- 
day it is higher—anger and contempt from 
peoples whose friendship and respect would 
be barriers to communism. 

The subcommittee says it was only doing 
its duty and will continue to do it. The 
Senate as a whole—and the American peo- 
ple—might well ask whether this kind of 
“duty” is worth what it costs. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
call of the calendar under rule VIII be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INSPECTION OF POULTRY AND 
POULTRY PRODUCTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1747) to provide for 
the compulsory inspection by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of 
poultry and poultry products. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, be- 
fore proceeding with the discussion of 
the bill, I should like to propound a 
unanimous-consent request to make two 
typographical corrections in the bill, as 
follows: 

On page 4, line 16, strike out “an” and 
insert “any.” 

On page 16, line 2, strike out “the” and 
insert “to.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, the amendments indicated are 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
bill provides for, first, compulsory 
poultry inspection, second, maintenance 
of sanitary poultry processing facilities 
and practices, and third, correct and in- 
formative labeling of poultry and poultry 
products. It thus extends to poultry 
and poultry products, provisions similar 
to those long in effect for meat and meat 
products. 

The desirability of legislation to assure 
that American poultry products are of 
the highest quality and purity is gen- 
erally understood and agreed upon. 
Last year the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry held extended 
hearings on two bills, S. 3588 and S. 3983, 
and unanimously reported S. 4243, a 
clean bill incorporating the best ele- 
ments of both the bills considered by 
the committee. That bill was reported 
too late in the session to be passed by the 
Senate, but was widely distributed and 
considered. 

This year the committee had before it 
three bills, S. 313, S. 645, and S. 1128. 
The committee held hearings on these 
three bills; and consideration was given 
by the committee to each of the differ- 
ences between the bills and to all the 
views that were presented at the hear- 
ings. On March 20, the committee dele- 
gated to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], who is one of the sponsors 
of S. 313, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE], who is the principal sponsor 
of S. 645, and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the principal 
sponsor of S. 1128, the task of working 
out a bill which would meet as nearly as 
might be the objectives of all the three 
bills that had been introduced. 

As I recall, those 3 Senators spent 2 
afternoons discussing the bill among 
themselves. They had the assistance of 
the Office of the General Counsel of the 
Department of Agriculture and others in- 
terested. The pending bill is the result 
of the work of these three Senators, as- 
sisted by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Food and Drug Administration, 
both of which were very cooperative with 
the committee and furnished many sug- 
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gestions for improvement of the bill. 
The bill reported was unanimously 
agreed upon first, by the three Senators 
I have mentioned, and, subsequently, by 
the full committee; and its enactment is 
favored by both the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

The bill which was drafted and is be- 
fore the Senate provides for the inspec- 
tion of all poultry and poultry products 
processed for sale in interstate commerce 
or in designated major consuming areas. 
Poultry, as defined by the bill, is re- 
stricted to domesticated birds and does 
not include commercially produced game 
birds. The breeders of game birds are 
usually small operators; slaughtering 
either is done by hand or may require 
special adjustments in equipment; the 
market is a seasonal one and comes at 
the peak processing season; and the 
committee felt for these and other rea- 
sons they should not be covered by the 
bill. 

A consuming area crn be designated 
under the bill for regulation only if the 
volume of poultry or poultry products 
marketed in it is such as to affect, bur- 
den, or obstruct the movement of in- 
spected poultry or poultry products in 
interstate commerce, and then only after 
public hearing. In any State which has 
a State agency responsible for the ad- 
ministration of State poultry inspection 
law, the hearing can be initiated only 
upon the request of such State agency. 
Where there is no such State agency, the 
request must come from an appropriate 
State or local official, or from an appro- 
priate industry group. 

The bill provides for both ante mortem 
and post mortem inspection. It requires 
such ante mortem inspection as the Sec- 
retary deems necessary, and carcass by 
carcass post mortem inspection. Prod- 
ucts and parts found unwholesome or 
adulterated are to be condemned, sub- 
ject, of course, to appeal. Reinspection, 
quarantine, and segregation are also pro- 
vided for. 

Processing plants would be required to 
conform as to premises, facilities, equip- 
ment, and operations with sanitary regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

In order that consumers may be fully 
informed about the poultry products 
they purchase, each immediate container 
must identify the processor, the product, 
the ingredients, any artificial flavoring 
or coloring or chemical preservative, and 
must show the quantity of the product 
contained and that it hes been inspected. 

The bill prohibits false or misleading 
labeling; marketing of uninspected or 
unlabeled products; sale for food pur- 
poses of unwholesome or adulterated 
products; and the movement, except be- 
tween official establishments or in for- 
eign commerce, of “New York dressed 
poultry,” as well as other acts, the pro- 
hibition of which is necessary to assure 
the wholesomeness of American poultry 
products and the proper enforcement of 
the act. “New York dressed poultry” is 
poultry which has not been eviscerated. 
Some witnesses objected to the move- 
ment of uneviscerated poultry, even be- 
tween inspected establishments. How- 
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ever, the committee felt that this move- 
ment should be permitted, since the 
product would be inspected at the receiv- 
ing plant as well as at the originating 
plant. Many small plants do not now 
have eviscerating equipment and may 
not be prepared at this time to purchase 
such equipment, which is rather expen- 
sive. By permitting them to ship their 
product to plants with eviscerating 
equipment, the bill will permit these 
plants to continue operating and still 
afford complete protection for the 
consumer. 

The Secretary is authorized by the bill 
to exempt from specific provisions of the 
act—poultry producers who sell directly 
to household consumers; retail dealers 
who cut up poultry products; any person 
where inspection is impracticable; and 
persons slaughtering in accordance with 
religious dietary laws. These exemp- 
tions are contained in section 16 of the 
bill, which describes the permissible ex- 
tent and limitation of such exemptions. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to yield, 

Mr. JAVITS. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that the problems connected 
with the ritualistic slaughter of poultry 
are taken care of in the bill? 

a ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS. Such a provision is con- 
tained at page 20 of the bill, and that 
provision gives the necessary authority 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, as I 
understand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Les; that is in sec- 
tion 16. 

Mr. JAVITS. That provision deals 
with those problems? 

888 ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is the intention of 
the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Instead of defining the subject in 
the act, we thought it best to leave it 
to the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make such rules and regula- 
tions as in his opinion would be most 
effective. 

Mr. JAVITS. Was that provision sat- 
isfactory to the witnesses who appeared 
before the committee on the subject? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand it was 
not, at least not to all of them. Some 
of them wanted Congress to spell out the 
exemption in detail. The committee felt 
that this was a matter to be left to the 
Secretary. It might develop that the 
language submitted to the committee 
would be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of some religious groups, but not 
others. On the other hand, the lan- 
guage submitted by some of the wit- 
nesses might meet their problems, but 
also open the door to evasion of the act 
by others. The committee felt, there- 
fore, that this matter should be left to 
the Secretary, who should be able to 
modify the exemption as may appear 
necessary. 

Imported poultry products are covered 
in the same manner that imported meat 
products are now covered by law, and the 
Department of Agriculture has advised 
that it expects to issue regulations for 
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imported poultry products similar to 
those for imported meat products. 

The bill would be effective immediately 
to permit the Department of Agriculture 
to begin planning its operations. Any 
processor will be able to subject himself 
to the provisioms of the act and thereby 
obtain the benefits of inspection at the 
cost of the Government after January 1, 
1958. The act will be mandatory for all 
5 subject to it after January 1, 

It is not contemplated that the act will 
require any expenditure in the current 
fiscal year. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, it is estimated that ex- 
penditures will amount to about $4,750,- 
000. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, it is estimated that the cost will 
range from $7,750,000 to $10 million. For 
succeeding years, when the program is in 
full operation, the cost is estimated at 
$10 million annually. These estimates 
do not include expenditures which might 
be required as a result of the designation 
of consuming areas for regulation, since 
that cost would depend on the number 
and size of the areas to be regulated and 
the additional inspection which would be 
required as a result of such regulation. 

The bill would be administered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and would be 
handled by such employees and agencies 
of the Department as the Secretary 
might specify. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
statement, I wish to have printed in the 
Recor at this point a section-by-section 
description of the bill appearing in the 
report of the committee on pages 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, and a part of page 7. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No, 195) was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION EXPLANATION OF BILL 

SHORT TITLE 


Section 1 provides a short title “Poultry 
Products Inspection Act.” 


LEGISLATIVE FINDINGS 


Section 2 contains legislative findings as to 
the necessity of the inspection and regula- 
tion provided by the act to protect inter- 
state and foreign commerce in poultry and 
poultry products. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 3 declares the congressional policy 
to provide inspection of poultry and poultry 
products to prevent the movement in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce or “designated” 
major consuming areas of unwholesome or 
adulterated poultry products. 


DEFINITIONS 


Section 4 defines terms used in the act. 
The definition of the terms “unwholesome” 
and “adulterated,” as contained in this bill, 
cover all points as contained in the defini- 
tion of “adulteration” in the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. The definition of 
“un wholesome” makes it clear that carcasses 
or parts thereof or poultry products pro- 
duced under unsanitary conditions whereby 
they may become contaminated or injurious 
to health will be subject to condemnation. 
Under the definition although poultry suf- 
fering from diseases which systematically 
affect the bird would be unwholesome, 
poultry having a localized condition not af- 
fecting the wholesomeness of the remainder 
of the bird would not be classed as un- 
wholesome” upon removal of the affected 
area, leaving the remainder wholesome and 
fit for human consumption. “Inspectors” 
may be Federal or State employees. 
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DESIGNATION OF MAJOR CONSUMING AREAS FOR 
REGULATION 


Section 5 authorizes the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture after hearing called upon applica- 
tion of a State agency, responsible for the 
administration and enforcement of State 
poultry inspection laws, or if there is no 
such agency, then upon application of any 
appropriate State or local oficial or of any 
appropriate poultry industry group, to desig- 
nate major consuming areas where poultry 
or poultry products are marketed in such 
volume as to affect, burden, or obstruct the 
movement of inspected poultry products in 
interstate or foreign commerce. Exemptions 
would also be authorized under this section. 
Designation would be made by notice in 
the Federal Register, specifying an effective 
date not less than 6 months after such notice. 
The Secretary of Agriculture under this sec- 
tion has full discretion in determining 
whether a major consuming area shall be 
designated, taking into consideration the 
views, evidence, and other data submitted 
at the hearing and such other information 
as may be available to him. 


ANTE MORTEM AND POST MORTEM INSPECTION 


Section 6 (a) requires such ante mortem 
inspection as the Secretary deems necessary. 
Section 6 (b) requires a post mortem in- 
spection of each carcass processed in official 
establishments processing poultry for poultry 
products for interstate or foreign commerce 
or in or for major consuming areas desig- 
nated under section 5. Poultry products and 
parts thereof found upon inspection to be 
unwholercome or adulterated are to be con- 
demned and destroyed for human-food pur- 
poses under supervision of an inspector, pro- 
vided that if reprocessed under such super- 
vision so as to be not unwholesome or 
adulterated they need not be destroyed 
for human-food purposes. Provision is made 
for appeal against condemnation, “Official 
establishments” are establishments at which 
inspection is maintained under the author- 
ity of the act.) 

REINSPECTION, QUARANTINE, SEGREGATION 

Section 6 (c) makes provision for reinspec- 
tion of slaughtered poultry and poultry 
products as often as the Secretary deems 
necessary to insure wholesomeness. Section 
6 (à) makes provision for the quarantine 


and segregation of live or slaughtered poultry: 


under rules and regulations as prescribed by 
the Secretary. 


SANITARY REGULATIONS 


Section 7 requires official establishments to 
have premises, facilities, and equipment, and 
be operated in accordance with sanitary 
practices required by regulations of the Sec- 
retary for the purposes of the act. It will 
be the duty of the inspection service to 
enforce these regulations and inspection 
services will be refused establishments fail- 
ing to meet the requirements of this section. 


LABELING REQUIREMENTS 


Section 8 (a) requires shipping containers 
of poultry products inspected and found 
wholesome under the act to be labeled with 
the official inspection mark and approved 
plant number of the processing plant. Each 
immediate container is required to bear, in 
addition to the material required on the 
shipping container, the name of the product, 
a statement of ingredients if fabricated from 
two or more ingredients, a statement of any 
artificial flavoring, artificial coloring, or 
chemical preservative it bears or contains, 
the quantity, and the name and address of 
either the processing plant or the distribu- 
tor. The Secretary may permit variation or 
exemption from the requirements of this 
subsection not in conflict with the provisions 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 


FALSE OR MISLEADING LABELING 


Section 8 (b) prohibts false or misleading 
labeling. Subject to administrative and 
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court appeal, the Secretary may direct the 
modification of any label so that it will not 
be false or misleading. The Secretary has 
the same authority with respect to estab- 
lished tradename or names which are usual 
to such products as he presently has with 
respect to red meats under the Meat In- 
spection Act. 
PROHIBITED ACTS 


Section 9 prohibits— 

(a) the processing, sale or offering for 
sale, introduction, delivery for introduction, 
transportation, or receiving for transporta- 
tion, in interstate or foreign commerce or 
in a designated major consuming area, of 
any poultry product not inspected and la- 
beled in accordance with the act; 

(b) the sale of or other disposition for 
human food of any poultry or poultry prod- 
uct found unwholesome or adulterated under 
the act; 

(c) forgery and similar specified actions 
with respect to inspection certificates, marks, 
and devices, and misrepresentation of prod- 
ucts as inspected; 

(d) using in interstate or foreign com- 
merce or in designated major consuming 
areas of false or misleading labeling; 

(e) improper use of containers bearing 
Official inspection marks; 

(f) refusal to permit access at reasonable 
times to establishments processing poultry or 
poultry products for interstate or foreign 
commerce, or in or for designated major 
consuming areas; 

(g) refusal to permit access to and copy- 
ing of records as required by section 11; 

(h) improper use, or revealing of, infor- 
mation acquired under authority of the act 
concerning trade secrets; 

(i) delivering, receiving, transporting, sell- 
ing, or offering for sale or transport, in inter- 
state or foreign commerce or designated 
major consuming areas, poultry slaughtered 
for human food unless the blood, feathers, 
feet, head, and viscera have been removed 
in accordance with rules prescribed by the 
Secretary. Transport between official estab- 
lishments or to foreign countries pursuant 
to rules prescribed by the Secretary would, 
however, be permitted, provided that poultry 
for export complies with the laws of the im- 
porting country. This would specifically 
prohibit the movement of New York dressed 
poultry in commerce or in a designated 
major consuming area or from an official 
establishment, except between official estab- 
lishments and under exemptions under sec- 
tion 5 as authorized by the Secretary. The 
committee realizes that this provision may 
cause some problems and that some exemp- 
tions may be necessary. In making any such 
exemptions the Secretary should take all 
reasonable precautions to assure that only 
wholesome poultry or poultry products are 
marketed. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF OFFICIAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS 


Section 10 prohibits any establishment 
processing poultry or poultry products for 
interstate or foreign commerce or in or for 
a designated major consuming area from 
processing any poultry or poultry product 
except in compliance with the act. This 
would prohibit any such establishment from 
processing any poultry or poultry product 
without inspection. 

RECORDS 


Section 11 requires persons processing, 
transporting, shipping, or receiving poultry 
slaughtered for human consumption or poul- 
try products in interstate or foreign com- 
merce or in a “designated” major consum- 
ing area, or holding products so received, to 
maintain records for a perlod of 2 years fol- 
lowing such transactions, and to permit ac- 
cess to and copying of records, showing the 
movement in such commerce or area, or 
holding, of any such poultry or product and 
the quantity, shipper, and consignee thereof. 
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INJUNCTIONS 


Section 12 provides for injunctions to re- 
strain violations. 


PENALTIES 


Section 18 provides penalties for violation 
of sections 9, 10, 11, and 18, with increased 
maximum penalties for second and subse- 
quent offenses. The degree of proof with re- 
spect to violations subject to the penalties is 
the same as in the Meat Inspection Act and 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
It is a program for the protection of the 
public health comparable to these two acts 
and, therefore, knowledge or willfulness on 
the part of the person concerned in a viola- 
tion is not an element of the violation and 
need not be established by the Government 
in enforcement proceedings. In exercising 
his discretion under section 14 with respect 
to the reporting of minor violations, how- 
ever, it is expected that the Secretary will 
take into account evidence that the violation 
was unintentional. Common carriers are 
exempted from the penalties of the act other 
than the penalties for violation of section 11 
(maintenance of records and availability 
thereof) with respect to their usual course 
of business as a carrier of slaughtered poul- 
try products owned by another person unless 
they have knowledge of facts indicating that 
the poultry or product was not inspected or 
marked as required by the act. 


REPORTING OF VIOLATIONS 

Section 14 provides that before institution 
of any criminal proceeding, the accused shall 
be given an opportunity to present his views 
and gives the Secretary discretion regarding 
the reporting of minor violations for the 
institution of criminal or injunction pro- 
ceedings. 

REGULATIONS 
Section 15 provides for regulations. 
EXEMPTIONS 

Section 16 authorizes the Secretary by reg- 
ulation and under such conditions as he may 
prescribe to exempt, in certain circumstances, 
from specific provisions of the act—poultry 
producers, retail dealers, processing as re- 
quired by recognized religious dietary laws, 
and instances where the Secretary deter- 
mines that it would be impracticable to pro- 
vide Inspection and the exemption will aid 
in the effective administration of the act, 
provided that such last exemption shall not 
be continued on and after July 1, 1960. 

VIOLATIONS BY EXEMPTED PERSONS 

Section 17 imposes penalties on persons 
exempt from other provisions of the act 
under section 16 for selling products which 
are unwholesome and adulterated. 


IMPORTS 

Section 18 (a) provides that slaughtered 
poultry, parts, and products for import must 
be wholesome, unadulterated, and comply 
with reguiations of the Secretary to assure 
that they meet the standards provided for in 
the act. After importation they are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act as well as this act. 
The Department contemplates issuing reg- 
ulations similar to those for the importa- 
tion of meat under the Imported Meat Act 
(19 U. S. C. 1306). 

Section 18 (b) authorizes the Secretary to 
make rules and regulations dealing with the 
destruction of slaughtered poultry, parts, and 
products which have been refused admission 
to this country, unless they be exported by 
‘the consignee within the time fixed by rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

Section 18 (c) provides that all costs, such 
as storage and cartage, shall be paid for by 
the owner or consignee for slaughtered poul- 
try, parts, and products thereof refused ad- 
mission under this section. 
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EXEMPTION FROM FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND 
COSMETIC ACT 

Section 19 (a) provides the same exemp- 
tion for poultry and poultry products from 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
as presently applies to red meats. 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

Section 19 (b) provides for cooperation be- 

tween Federal and State agencies. 
INSPECTION COSTS 

Section 20 provides that the cost of in- 
spection, except overtime performed in of- 
ficial establishments, shall be borne by the 
United States. Overtime may be paid to 
employees by the Secretary, but the Secre- 
tary will be reimbursed by the establishment 
in which the overtime occurred. This reim- 
bursement shall be available to the Secretary 
without fiscal-year limitation to carry out 
the purposes of the section. This will pro- 
vide continuity in the availability of funds 
to meet the overtime demands of industry 
at the beginning of the fiscal year. Appro- 
priations for regular inspection will not be 
augmented by this provision. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Section 21 authorizes appropriations neces- 

sary to carry out the act. 
SEPARABILITY 


Section 22 provides for separability in case 

any provision is held invalid. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 

Section 23 makes the act effective upon 
enactment, but provides that no person shall 
be subject to the act prior to January 1, 1959, 
unless such person applies for and receives 
Inspection under the act after January 1, 
1958. However, any person who applies for 
and receives inspection after January 1, 
1958, shall be subject to all of the provisions 
of the act. Between the date of enactment 
and January 1, 1958, the act would be effective 
only to permit the Department to work out 
administrative plans, hire personnel, and 
perform other functions prerequisite to be- 
ginning inspection under the act on January 
1, 1958. Processors receiving inspection 
under the present voluntary program would 
not be entitled to have inspection costs 
borne by the Government under this act until 
January 1, 1958. 

COST OF THE PROGRAM 

The Department of Agriculture has esti- 
mated the initial cost of the program pro- 
vided by the bill as $4,750,000 for fiscal year 
1958, and the cost for fiscal year 1959 as 
$7,750,000 to $10 million. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield. 

Mr. COOPER. The exemptions which 
are noted on page 19 of the bill seem to 
be perfectly clear. However, in order 
that they may appear in the legislative 
record, I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator a question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall be very 
happy to yield for a question. 

Mr. COOPER. This bill does not apply 
at all to live poultry. Is it correct to say 
that a farmer or farm wife who desires 
to sell slaughtered poultry to a con- 
sumer may continue to do so, if this bill 
should become law? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The only requirement is that the 
poultry be grown on the farm of the per- 
son asking for the exemption. 

Mr. COOPER. The farmer or farm 
wife could siaughter and sell poultry 
raised on the home farm but could not 
buy dressed poultry from other farmers 
and sell it? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I also wish to make it clear that the 
processed poultry must go directly to the 
consumer, and not to a retailer. 

Mr. COOPER. Could a farmer sell 
slaughtered poultry to a retail store? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not without inspec- 
tion. Any poultry coming under that 
category must be inspected. The only 
exemption is with respect to poultry 
which is grown by the farmer on his own 
farm and sold by him directly to the 
consumer. 

Mr. CCOPER. Do you mean that a 
farmer who has been selling a few 
slaughtered chickens to a retail store 
could not continue to do so? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the poultry does 
not go into interstate commerce, and is 
not to be marketed in an area desig- 
nated under section 5 of the bill, it would 
not be covered by the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. In other words, if the 
farmer sells poultry to a store, and the 
store has a local trade, the farmer would 
be exempt from the provisions of the 
bill. Is this correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If it is sold locally; 
yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask the 
Senator another question. Am I cor- 
rect in saying that the retail dealer who 
Sells dressed poultry to consumers in the 
local trade would not come under the 
provisions of the proposed act. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, assuming either that interstate 
commerce or a designated area is not in- 
volved or that the only processing opera- 
tion performed by the dealer is the cut- 
a up of poultry products on the prem- 

es 


Mr. COOPER. The bill provides also, 
as I understand, for marking the poultry 
passing into interstate commerce, as 
having been inspected. 

The bill also provides that a carrier 
cannot accept for transportation any 
poultry or poultry products which are 
-not marked as having been properly in- 
spected and approved. Does the Sena- 
tor believe that a small processor in a 
small community may be harmed by this 
bill? What I have in mind is that the 
inspectors might tend to direct their in- 
spection to the larger processors, from 
whose businesses most of the poultry 
would enter interstate commerce. If the 
inspectors should devote their inspection 
to the larger processing plants, the 
smaller processors might be put out of 
business because they would not be able 
2 ees Would that be the practical ef- 

ec! 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not quite un- 
derstand the import of the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. COOPER. Perhaps I can clarify 
it. The bill provides that poultry can- 
not be transported in interstate com- 
merce or into designated areas unless it 
has been marked as having been in- 
spected and approved. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. COOPER. As the Senator knows, 
there are hundreds of small processors 
in many communities throughout the 
country. Does the Senator believe that 
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it would be possible to have the neces- 
sary inspections made at all of these 
small plants? What Iam worrying about 
is that the inspectors would not be sta- 
tioned almost exclusively in the large 
processing plants, and that small proces- 
sors would not be able to have their 
poultry inspected and therefore could 
not ship in interestate commerce. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would have to fur- 
nish the inspection service to all proces- 
sors covered by the act, both large and 
small. If it is not practicable to furnish 
inspection to some processors, the Sec- 
retary may exempt such processors from 
the bill until July 1, 1960. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it true that all the 
provisions of the act will not become ef- 
fective for 3 years? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Insofar as the De- 
partment of Agriculture is concerned, 
the act goes into effect immediately to 
permit it to work on a program; but no 
one can obtain the service provided un- 
der the bill, that is, have the Govern- 
ment pay for the inspection service, un- 
til January 1, 1958. It is made manda- 
tory after January 1, 1959, and then, I 
may say, the exceptions to which I have 
just referred can be maintained by the 
Secretary of Agriculture where neces- 
sary until July 1, 1960. That provision 
appears in section 16 (a) (3). 

Mr, COOPER. What I am trying to 
find out is whether there is a possibility 
that if the bill is passed the difficulties 
of inspection to the large processing 
plants would be so great—that inspec- 
tion there being simpler at larger 
plants—their product would more easily 
pass into interstate commerce. On the 
other hand, if prompt inspection could 
not be furnished to small dealers they 
could be forced out of business, whereas 
it will be difficult for the small processing 
plants throughout the country to obtain 
the services of inspectors, and, as a re- 
sult, they will not be able to have their 
products marked, and thus not be able 
to sell them, in which event they would 
have to go out of business. Did the 
committee consider that the bill, worthy 
as it is, might have the practical effect 
of making the large producers even more 
powerful and perhaps causing the 
smaller ones to go out of business be- 
cause they could not get inspection? Is 
there any possibility of that situation 
occurring? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that that ques- 
tion was raised in the testimony before 
the committee. The representative of 
the Secretary of Agriculture gave as- 
surance to the committee that the bill 
would not have that effect. The De- 
partment will be required to provide in- 
spection service in the small plants, so 
the bill would not have the effect of 
putting small processors out of business. 

This is a mandatory inspection bill. 
The small plants would be forced to com- 
ply with the inspection requirements 
and the Department must likewise fur- 
nish poultry inspection. Therefore, as 
we pass the mandatory inspection re- 
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quirement, we pass also the requirement 

that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 

provide adequate inspection facilities for 

the small plants, so that their operations 

3 continue on a normal, functional 
8. 

Mr. COOPER. I am certain, then, 
that the chairman of the committee 
would say that the purpose of the com- 
mittee was to require that the Secretary 
of Agriculture should make inspection 
facilities available in time and equality 
both to the small and the large proc- 
essors. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The bill is one of 
considerable importance to many per- 
sons in my State. I am interested in it 
not only from the standpoint of my 
State, but also from the standpoint of 
the country at large. I am sorry I did 
not hear the earlier discussion of the bill 
by the Senator from Louisiana, but this 
thought occurs to me: To what extent 
is the inspection of live poultry to be 
required? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is to be left 
entirely to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in the making of 
rules and regulations for ante-mortem 
inspection, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The thought 
which at once arises is that there are 
people throughout the country, princi- 
pally farmers, who have considerable 
flocks of poultry, such as turkeys and 
chickens. Where would the inspection 
of the live birds take place? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The discretion is 
left entirely to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The inspection of a flock may 
be made on a farmer’s farm, or it may be 
made when the farmer takes the poultry 
to the plant, for sale. 

The Senator from Delaware is well 
acquainted with the situation which pre- 
vails in his own State. I understand that 
auction sales of poultry are held from 
time to time. Many thousands of chick- 
ens from a farm are sold. In that case, 
the Secretary could, if he saw fit, de- 
termine by rules and regulations whether 
the inspection should be made on the 
farm or when delivery was made to the 
plant which purchased the poultry. It 
is left entirely to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to promulgate the rules and reg- 
ulations which may be necessary. Ordi- 
narily inspection would take place at the 
plant. 

If the Senator will turn to page 8 of 
the bill, he will notice the following: 

Ante mortem inspection: For the purpose 
of preventing the entry into or flow or move- 
ment in commerce or in a designated major 
consuming area of any poultry product which 
is unwholesome or adulterated, the Secre- 
tary shall, whenever processing operations 
are being conducted, make such ante mortem 
examination and inspection of poultry about 
to be slaughtered as he deems necessary. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. We have revealed 
here the very danger that I foresee in the 
bill. The purpose of the bill is a splendid 
one; namely, the inspection of food. But 
if it is proposed to inspect live chickens 
or live turkeys in the hands of the farmer 
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or the processor, or wherever the inspec- 
tion may take place, I think we shall be 
building up a practice which will involve 
quite a danger in Government oversight 
and control of the production of poultry. 
I think it would be perhaps a very good 
thing to inspect dressed poultry, but 
when we go to the point of inspecting 
live birds, I think we will have gone very 
far in establishing Government control 
over the production of poultry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would say that in- 
spection would ordinarily take place at 
the plant, but there could be occasions, 
such as cases of epidemics, where inspec- 
tion at some other point might be ad- 
visable. That is why the discretion was 
left with the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In that way the rules can be changed or 
modified to meet different situations. It 
may be entirely possible that all the 
poultry will be subject to ante mortem 
examinations at the plants. If that is 
the practical way to conduct examina- 
tions, the Secretary of Agriculture will 
have the right so to provide. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the poul- 
try expert, the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This question was 
raised in the committee. It is one of 
the major points, and it was considered 
last year and again this year. Both the 
committee and the Department of Agri- 
culture recognized the utter impractica- 
bility of ante mortem inspection of 
poultry, bird by bird. Likewise, the im- 
practicability of inspecting the poultry 
at the farm was recognized. At the same 
time, the committee and the Department 
felt it was necessary to give to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture discretionary au- 
thority to make ante mortem inspec- 
tions. The situation could arise wherein 
a lot of chickens are brought in from a 
farm and as they started to come 
through the line in the processing plant 
they could be found to be diseased. Cer- 
tainly the inspector should not sit at the 
end of the line and let all the diseased 
poultry run through. The inspector 
should have the authority, if he felt it to 
be necessary, to make ante mortem 
inspections under such circumstances. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I call the attention 
of the Senator from West Virginia to 
page 8, line 21, where the last phrase 
reads: “inspection of poultry about to 
be slaughtered as he deems necessary.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. The 
inspection would not be on the farm. 
The committee ruled against adopting 
an at-the-farm inspection policy for 
the reason which the Senator from West 
Virginia has just raised. But, as I 
pointed out before, there are times when 
a flock of poultry consigned to a process- 
ing plant may be found to be diseased. 
We recognized the impracticability of in- 
specting poultry by individual birds. It 
is physically impossible to do so. 

Only 3 pounds of poultry meat are 
examined on each inspection. That is 
an entirely different situation from the 
inspection of livestock. On the inspec- . 
tion of a steer, from 1,500 to 1,800 pounds 
of meat are involved. But it is neces- 
sary to make 500 inspections to cover 
1,500 pounds of poultry meat. So, it 
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was recognized that the bird-by-bird 
ante mortem inspection was not prac- 
ticable. Neither was ante mortem in- 


has revealed the authority which will be 
granted to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to inspect live poultry. A very wide 
power is given to the Secretary of 
Agriculture as to when he will inspect, 
how he will inspect, and where he will 
inspect live poultry. It seems to me that 
the very purpose of the bill, namely, to 
provide pure food, would be accom- 
plished if the inspection were applied to 
the dressed poultry, and the people who 
raise poultry were left alone. Most of 
them are individual farmers who raise 
small flocks of poultry which they sell, 
and which mean so much to them in 
terms of income. If we provide anyone 
with broad discretion to determine 
whether those flocks of poultry shall be 
inspected, I think we provide for a pos- 
sibility of causing damage to the small 
farmers. Furthermore, by having the 
dressed birds inspected, we shall achieve 
our purpose of having good food placed 
on the market. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
Rox in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The ante mortem 
inspection would only be made on poul- 
try as it starts through the line and then 
only under the conditions previously 
outlined. 

The income of poultry farmers is im- 
proved as the consumers are given as- 
surance that they will receive a better 
product and this improved protection 
certainly will increase the sales. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. On page 8 of the bill 
I see no provision dealing with the poul- 
try as it is about to go through the as- 
sembly line to slaughter. I should like to 
have the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware state how long a time is meant 
by the word “about.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Louisiana will yield further 
to me 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator from Nebraska that various in- 
terpretations could be made of that pro- 
vision. All we can state here is the in- 
tent of the committee. I believe that 
from the legislative background, as es- 
tablished both by the hearings and by 
the discussion on the floor of the Senate 
here today, Senators will readily be able 
to determine what the committee in- 
tended to have done. 

Likewise, our intentions will be clear to 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
passage of this bill will be a major step 
forward for the industry. Later, if the 
Secretary should go too far afield in ad- 
ministering the law we can take action. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
has pointed out that the Secretary of 
Agriculture already has similar author- 
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ity in the case of livestock. I should like 
to have the Senator from Vermont com- 
ment more on that point. I think it is 
clear that to a large extent we must rely 
upon the administrative intent of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in the case 
of the ante mortem inspection of poul- 
try, the bill will give the Secretary the 
same authority which he now has in the 
case of livestock, such as cattle, sheep, 
and hogs. The Secretary now has such 
authority in the case of red meat inspec- 
tion, although the post mortem inspec- 
tion is what really counts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There have not been 
abuses with respect to their administra- 
tion of the other programs, so we have 
no reason to expect that there will be 
abuse in this case. 

Mr. CURTIS. But under the bill we 
would be giving the Secretary power to 
abuse the authority; would we not? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is the point. 

Mr. CURTIS. We would he giving a 
Government agency authority to inspect 
on the farms—which could mean every 
chicken coop and farmyard in the 
country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is not my in- 
tention as a supporter of this bill and 
as one member of the committee which 
reported it. 

Mr. CURTIS. That could happen if 
the farmers wished to sell to processors 
who would handle the poultry in inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out that the language appearing 
on page 8, in line 21, is specific. It will 
not give the Secretary of Agriculture the 
right to inspect every poultry yard 
throughout the country. He will have 
that right only in cases where the poul- 
try is about to be slaughtered. 

One point which has not been brought 
out thus far is that many poultry dis- 
eases can better be discovered by ante 
mortem examination, rather than post 
mortem. 

In addition, there was testimony to 
the effect that those who work in the 
slaughterhouses may catch diseases by 
handling diseased poultry. For their 
protection, also, this provision for ante 
mortem inspection has been included in 
the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield, so that I 
may ask a question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the word “about,” 
as used in line 21, in the phrase “about 
to be slaughtered,” refer to poultry after 
it has arrived at the place of slaughter? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not say so, 
not exclusively. It could be poultry that 
was about to be shipped by the farmer 
to the slaughterhouse. Conceivably it 
could include poultry which the farmer 
has agreed to sell to the slaughterer, be- 
cause it states that the poultry is about 
to be slaughtered. It is poultry for which 
slaughter is imminent. Ordinarily it 
would be poultry which has arrived at 
the slaughtering plant; but inspection at 
some prior point is not precluded, so long 
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as the poultry is about to be slaughtered. 
I do not think there can be any doubt 
about that. The language is plain. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to read 
from the United States Code, on page 
2815, title 21, section 71, the paragraph 
which is headed “Inspection of Meat, 
Meat Food Products; Examination of 
Cattle Before Slaughtering; Diseased 
Animals Slaughtered Separately and 
Carcasses Examined.” 

It reads as follows: 

For the purpose of preventing the use in 
interstate or foreign commerce of meat or 
food products which are unsound, unhealth- 
ful, unwholesome, or otherwise unfit for hu- 
man food, the Secretary of Agriculture, at his 
discretion, may cause to be made, by inspec- 
tors appointed for that purpose, an exam- 
ination and inspection of all cattle, sheep, 
swine, and goats before they shall be al- 
lowea to enter into any slaughtering, pack- 
ing, meat canning, rendering, or similar es- 
free in which they are to be slaugh- 

ered. 


Then the paragraph provides for sep- 
aration of the sheep from the goats, so to 
speak—and for separation of the sick 
from the well—and for other purposes. 

I have read that simply to show that 
the pending bill does not provide any- 
thing at all which is not already pro- 
vided in relation to the inspection of live- 
stock. 

Witnesses who appeared before the 
committee apparently had very strong 
ideas in regard to having inspectors go 
to the farms and inspect poultry there. 
But the committee did not agree with 
them. The committee reported this bill 
unanimously, as I recall. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to me, to permit me to ask 
a question of the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for that pur- 
pose, provided I may do so without los- 
ing the floor. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator 
from Vermont said witnesses before the 
committee urged aginst inspection on 
the farms, and the Senator stated that 
the committee took a different view- 
point. Where in the bill is that differ- 
ent viewpoint set forth? Under the lan- 
guage of the pending bill, does the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture not have authority 
to send inspectors anywhere, to make 
the inspection? His inspectors could 
make inspections on the farms, could 
they not? 

Mr. AIKEN. Certainly, the same as 
in the case of cattle, swine, or sheep, if 
they are offered for slaughter. I am not 
sure that under the provisions of the 
pending bill the inspectors would have 
the right to go onto a farm unless the 
poultry on the farm were being offered 
for slaughter. I do not think the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would have such 
authority. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the way I 
— the language to which I re- 
ferr 


will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
further to me? 
Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. I think the pur- 
pose of the bill is good; I wish to make 
that statement. 

But will the Senator from Louisiana, 
the chairman of the committee, who is 
in charge of the bill, not be willing to 
have it provide that the inspection shall 
be an inspection of the dressed poultry; 
and will he not be willing to leave out 
of the bill any reference to inspection 
of live poultry? I think that would 
make the bill much more definite. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
poultry inspection bill was under dis- 
cussion during the last session of the 84th 
Congress; and last year the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry de- 
voted a considerable amount of time to 
this problem. We did so again this 
year. We held hearings; and we held 
additional hearings on almost similar 
bills. A number of able Senators intro- 
duced three separate bills. We had 
them, 3 of the principal sponsors of these 
3 bills, get together, work out a bill which 
would be acceptable to them, as well as 
to the Department of Agriculture and to 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

As I said in my previous statement, 
personally I was surprised but pleased 
to note that they came out of confer- 
ence with a unanimous agreement. In 
addition, both the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the Department of 
Agriculture have approved this measure. 

There was much give and take on each 
side. The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia had his own bill. The distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota had his 
own bill, as did the Senator from Ver- 
mont and many other Senators. There 
was a unanimous report among them. 
It is true that the bill may not meet ex- 
actly the views of some Senators, but 
it is the best that can be obtained. I 
am saying to the Senate that I believe 
every safeguard possible has been placed 
in the bill. As the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware has just stated, if 
there should be any abuse for the au- 
thority proposed to be given to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Congress could 
take further action at almost any time. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me ask the 
Senator if it would not serve the purpose 
of insuring healthy meat to remove 
completely from the bill the provision 
for the inspection of live poultry, and 
thereby strike from the bill the unlimited 
power given to a department of Govern- 
ment to make an inspection of live birds 
anywhere it wants to, if it is so desired 
to do? Could not the purposes of the 
bill be served by deleting the provision 
for inspection of live poultry, and merely 
provide for inspection of dressed poultry? 
Will the Senator not concede that is a 
correct statement? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That proposal was 
considered by the committee, I may say 
to my good friend from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I may say to my 
good friend from Louisiana there are a 
number of us who would like to vote for 
the bill, but he is making it impossible 
for us to do so. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The bill was con- 
sidered in the light of the objection 
which the Senator is now suggesting, 
and, as I stated, all those factors were 
considered. As chairman of the com- 
mittee—and the committee agreed with 
me—lI suggested having the proponents 
of the three bills sit together with the 
attorney from the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Deputy Administrator of the 
Food and Drug Administration, and 
others interested in the bill. The result 
was the bill which is now before the 
Senate. I really believe it is a good bill. 
It will serve the purposes for which it 
is sought to have it enacted. 

May I say to my good friend from 
West Virginia that a number of amend- 
mends may yet be proposed to the bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am looking for- 
ward to them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If there are any 
abuses by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
I will be one of the first to try to correct 
them. As I stated, the provision in the 
bill to which reference has been made 
does not, in my humble judgment, give 
the Secretary of Agriculture the right to 
go on any farm and inspect individual 
ficcks unless they are about to be 
slaughtered. In my humble judgment, 
the Secretary will find it convenient to 
have the inspection made at the place 
where the poultry is brought to slaugh- 
ter. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, who is a poultry ex- 
pert from his State, and the author of 
one of the bills. I am sure he can shed 
light on the subject. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sena- 
tor, but I do not pretend to be a poultry 
expert. However, I am proud and happy 
to represent in part a State that pro- 
duces about one-ninth of all the broilers 
produced in America, to the extent of 
something like 234 million chicks a year. 

I should like to say to my distinguished 
friend from West Virginia that when we 
drafted the bill we were trying to keep in 
mind a piece of legislation that would be 
fair to the consumers and provide for 
them adequate and nutritious meat. 
We tried also to keep in mind the proces- 
sors and not to place on them undue 
hardships or burdens in their efforts to 
process poultry and make it available to 
consumers. We tried also to keep in 
mind employees who work in plants and 
handle birds which may be diseased. 
We tried also to remember the farmers 
who produce the birds, and attempted to 
make the bill fair to that great mass of 
people. 

For those reasons, we provided great 
discretionary authority in the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Because we are under- 
taking a program which heretofore has 
not been mandatory, but purely permis- 
sive, we thought it was necessary to draft 
legislation that would place discre- 
tionary power in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, so that the situation could be 
adjusted from time to time to meet the 
needs as they might arise. 

With reference to ante mortem inspec- 
tion, sometimes, though not often, flocks 
of birds become diseased. I believe in 
recent years there have been instances of 
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pouliry becoming affected with the dis- 
ease called psittacosis that has adversely 
affected the consumer, and, I believe in 
some cases, employees in the plants 
affected. 

If I am correctly informed by the 
authorities, psittacosis can best be diag- 
nosed prior to the time a bird is slaugh- 
tered. If the processor discovers a dis- 
eased flock, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
or his inspector, who would he his agent, 
is given authority to inspect live birds. 
Normally, the inspection will take place 
at the premises of the slaughtering 
plant, where the farmer delivered his 
birds to be slaughtered. But if a flock 
is found to be infected, there is no rea- 
son why the inspector should not go to 
the farm of the man who raised the par- 
ticular flock and inspect the birds there, 

That is the reason for providing the 
ante mortem inspection, and the sole 
reason therefor. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield to 
me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The statement of 
the able Senator from Georgia was very 
informative and enlightening, but I put 
the question to him: Cannot the needed 
protection be afforded to persons who 
consume poultry by providing inspection 
of dressed poultry, instead of regulating 
flocks and interfering with the farmers 
who raise chickens and turkeys, and giv- 
ing this broad power to the Secretary of 
Agriculture? I have the greatest respect 
for the Secretary of Agriculture, but I 
question giving such broad authority to 
any administrative officer. Does the 
Senator not realize the harm which could 
result from an abuse of such power when 
the Congress hands it to an administra- 
tive officer? I put the question again: 
Cannot the consuming public be pro- 
tected by inspection of dressed birds, 
rather than by regulating the farmer 
who raises the birds? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield so that 
I may answer the Senator from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. As I understand, 
some ante mortem inspection is neces- 
sary for two reasons. First, some dis- 
eases in birds can be best ascertained 
prior to death rather than by inspection 
of the carcass after death. Secondly, if 
there is no provision made whatever for 
ante mortem inspection, then the per- 
sons who are employed in processing 
plants would come in contact with the 
birds without having an opportunity to 
become aware of the fact that the birds 
are infected, until they are actually 
processing them. Therefore, employees 
of processing plants would not be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield to 
me for one more question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I put this ques- 
tion: To what extent have persons 
working in processing plants been dis- 
abled by or have contracted diseases? 
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Is that occurrence widespread or is it de 
minimus? 

Mr. TALMADGE. In answer to the 
question, some of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before our committee contended 
that it was widespread. I do not think 
it has been very widespread. 

But certainly I do not think we ought 
to pass an inspection bill which does not 
give the Secretary of Agriculture some 
authority, so that when it is made ap- 
parent that birds may be diseased there 
may be some degree of inspection prior 
to the slaughter of the birds. 

It is not expected that such authority 
will be very widely used, because we do 
not think the Secretary of Agriculture 
will abuse his discretion in this matter. 
Certainly with regard to the red meat 
industry, where the same type of dis- 
cretion has been permitted, there have 
been no complaints on the floor of the 
Senate that such discretion has ever 
been abused. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
stated a moment ago, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry heard 
much testimony in June of 1956 on a 
similar bill which was reported to the 
Senate. 

Among the witnesses who testified— 
only one of many witnesses—was Shirley 
W. Barker, director, poultry depart- 
ment, Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 
AFL-CIO, of Chicago, Ill. 

I quote from Mr. Barker's testimony, 
as found on page 99 of the hearings: 

Only 3 months ago, the Portland, Oreg., 
area was in the throes of a severe psittacosis, 
or parrot fever, epidemic caused by turkeys. 
Two persons died and 62 became extremely 
ill. Many of these men and women were 
members of the AMCBW who work in poultry 
plants. 

The entire poultry industry suffers because 
of the lack of regulatory standards of sani- 
tation and wholesomeness. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to make 
a comment on the question of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

My understanding is that there have 
been but two outbreaks of such poultry 
diseases in this country, one in Oregon 
and one in Texas. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, Only two? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Only two. How- 
ever, this is a disease which is communi- 
cable to human beings and may be in- 
jurious tothem. That was the informa- 
tion we received from witnesses before 
the committee. One never knows when 
the disease is going to break out again. 
The Secretary of Agriculture felt that, in 
order to protect employees and all con- 
cerned, some ante mortem inspection au- 
thority is necessary. 

I agree with that; however, at the same 
time I do not intend that the authority 
granted should be misused. 

I may say, in connection with psitta- 
cosis—the disease which occurred in Ore- 
gon and Texas—that there are two 
bills relating to this subject, pending be- 
fore the committee now, both of which 
I understand are supported by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture. One was in- 
troduced by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the chairman of the 
committee, and the other is a bill I in- 
troduced several days ago. These bills 
provide separate authority to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture whenever there is an 
outbreak of psittacosis—anywhere in the 
country, whether is be Oregon, Texas, 
Delaware, West Virginia, or anywhere 
else, to go into the area, quarantine it, 
condemn and kill all the poultry on any 
farm affected, and compensate the farm- 
er for the destroyed birds. In other 
words, the program would be handled in 
the same manner in which the program 
covering the hoof-and-mouth disease, 
which affects the cattle industry, has 
been handled. 

It is the intention of both these other 
bills to give the Secretary of Agriculture 
adequate authority to eradicate this dis- 
ease before it becomes more prevalent. 
Both bills would compensate the farmer 
for any condemned or destroyed birds. 

I am confident the committee will re- 
port to the Senate some such proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I heartily agree 
that where there is an outbreak of psit- 
tacosis or any other such disease in poul- 
try, which becomes dangerous to man- 
kind, there ought to be the power to con- 
trol it. I should think perhaps there 
should be provided direct power to enable 
the Secretary to step in, quarantine the 
whole area, and destroy the diseased 
birds. 

That is not the point here. One can- 
not argue on the basis of two occurrences 
in the country, as to which some provi- 
sion certainly ought to be made, that we 
should place in an administrative officer 
of the Federal Government unlimited 
power, virtually to control by inspection 
the poultry on a man’s farm. 

It is argued that the inspection is to 
be made at the plants. There is nothing 
in the bill to require that. The discre- 
tion is broad enough to permit the Sec- 
retary to go anywhere to inspect poultry. 
That is why I urge the able Senator from 
Louisiana to remove this broad power, 
from the bill and, if necessary, write an- 
other provision in the bill, whereby where 
psittacosis, or any other such disease of 
poultry, is found, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall be given authority to quar- 
antine and condemn the poultry of the 
area involved. 

But that is not the question, if I may 
so state to the able Senator. We have 
here a question of broad discretion, 
which is unlimited, which permits the 
Secretary of Agriculture, if he so wishes, 
to go to the farm of the poultry raiser 
and control his flock. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
may say to my good friend from West 
Virginia that, as I stated before, there 
were three bills before the committee 
for consideration. One of the bills con- 
tained a provision which made it abso- 
lutely compulsory on the part of the Sec- 
retary to make the inspections. Some 
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people have even suggested that there 
should be a bird-by-bird inspection. 

The pending bill is a happy compro- 
mise reached by those who are interested 
in legislation on this subject. 

I refer again to the language on page 8, 
line 21, which refers to “poultry about to 
be slaughtered.” It does not require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to do the in- 
spection bird by bird, but only “as he 
deems necessary.” 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. WILLIAMS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Cortis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I regret 
to say I disagree a little bit with the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. I am inclined to think that if 
the bill is to pass it ought to provide 
for ante mortem inspection. 

I am wondering—and I ask this as a 
question—what protection the con- 
sumers will be deprived of if the in- 
spection is made at the point of process- 
ing and slaughtering. I believe it is 
correct to say that poultry diseases can 
appear very suddenly. A flock under 
contract to be purchased can be in- 
spected, found not to be diseased, and 
yet be found to be diseased by the time 
the flock is run onto the line of slaughter. 

Why not remove this entire area of 
concern by having the ante mortem in- 
spection at the point of slaughtering? I 
ask that question. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield 
so that I may answer that question? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Would the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana be willing to write 
language into section 6, subsection (a), 
which would definitely provide for ante 
mortem inspection at the plant, and 
would that meet the purpose of the able 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
think the language would be superfluous. 
I do not believe that the Secretary is 
going to promulgate rules and regula- 
tions which will require agents to go 
about the country and inspect each poul- 
try flock, It is my humble judgment 
that all of the inspection will be done 
at the plant. I do not think there can 
be any question about that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say to the 
Senator that if he would accept the 
amendment suggested, which would 
definitely provide that the inspection 
should be at the plants, certainly he 
would remove a part of the objection 
which is being voiced on the floor of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would have no ob- 
jection to such an amendment, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest that if there 
were an epidemic in the community, the 
inspection ought to be made before the 
birds reached the plant, Otherwise the 
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entire plant might be quarantined, and 
the producers of sound birds, as well as 
the producers of unsound birds, would 
lose their market or be compelled to go 
to a more distant market. Possibly they 
would not even be permitted to do that. 

The bill has been worked over by the 
various poultry associations and the farm 
organizations, including the National 
Grange and the Farm Bureau. As I un- 
derstand, the representatives of those 
organizations hoped that no amendments 
would be made to the bill—not that it 
would turn out to be a perfect bill, be- 
cause there will probably be some flaws in 
it. That frequently happens in legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. We are trying to 
cure the flaws now. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the representatives of 
the various farm organizations are all 
happy, let us keep them happy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do 
not know of any objection to the bill as it 
was presented to the Senate, by any of 
the witnesses who appeared, except a few 
who desired bird-by-bird ante mortem 
examination. We objected to that. We 
thought that not only would it be too 
expensive, but that possibly it would in- 
volve an infringement on the rights of 
the farmers to some extent. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator will recall 
that some of the witnesses who desired 
bird-by-bird inspection, even on the 
farm, also wanted the inspection work to 
be transferred to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and taken away from the 
Department of Agriculture altogether. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I know that there is 
almost universal support for the bill. 
We were trying to get it through with- 
out amendment. However, I would not 
be concerned over the proposal of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REVER- 
COMB], because it was clearly my under- 
standing that that was the manner in 
which the inspection would be made, and 
that the bill did not contemplate farm- 
by-farm inspection. I believe that in the 
case of an epidemic, a different situation 
would exist. Such a situation will be 
dealt with in the bill which is now pend- 
ing before the committee, and which was 
introduced by the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER], as well as in the 
bill introduced by myself, which would 
give the Secretary of Agriculture, when 
such a situation arose, authority to quar- 
antine an entire area. Pending the lift- 
ing of the quarantine, during which time 
the Secretary would be authorized to de- 
stroy diseased birds at the farm and com- 
pensate the farmer for them, there would 
be mandatory ante mortem inspection at 
the farm for every flock. That inspec- 
tion would continue until the quarantine 
was lifted, or until the disease could be 
eradicated. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No one could ob- 
ject to that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think such a situ- 
ation would be handled under the terms 
of the next bill. However, I have no ob- 
jection to the suggestion of the Senator 
from West Virginia. It was definitely 
my understanding that that would be 
the manner in which the inspection 
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would be done. Of course, it is up to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, of 
course the chairman of the committee 
has no authority to agree to any such 
amendment. The bill comes from the 
committee with a unanimous report. I 
shall be glad to consult with other mem- 
bers of the committee with respect to 
any amendment suggested, as to whether 
or not it should be accepted. 

As was stated by the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware, during the dis- 
cussion last year and again this year— 
particularly this year—it was felt that 
under the rules and regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Agriculture the 
inspection would be made at the plant. 
That is the practical place to make it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me at this time 
to permit me to offer an amendment to 
the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the Sena- 
tor's privilege. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Ioffer an amend- 
ment in section 6, subsection (a), in line 
21 on page 8, after the words “of poultry 
about to be slaughtered” to insert the 
words “at the processing plant,” so as 
to read: “of poultry about to be slaugh- 
tered at the processing plant as he deems 
necessary.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the bill proposed by 
the Senator from Louisiana at the re- 
quest of the Department of Agriculture 
and the bill proposed by the Senator 
from Delaware were in effect, there 
would not be the slightest objection to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from West Virginia. It would be wholly 
in keeping. However, the legislation 
which has been proposed has not yet 
been reported by the committee. If it 
were to become law, it ought to be pos- 
sible to quarantine diseased poultry, in 
the same manner as diseased livestock 
are quarantined. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, we can 
never say with certainty what proposal 
will become law. Nevertheless, I know 
that the Department of Agriculture has 
endorsed the principle referred to, and 
has sent word to the chairman of the 
committee to that effect. I have every 
reason to feel that the proposed legisla- 
tion referred to will become law. Such 
a provision could be offered as an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. However, I 
believe that two separate problems are 
involved, and that they should be han- 
dled separately. It is my intention that 
the law should be administered as indi- 
cated by the Senator from West Virginia. 
Therefore I have no objection to his 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My understanding 
is the same as that of the Senator from 
Delaware. However, it was felt by some 
that it would be best to give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as much leeway as 
possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, 
line 21, after the word “slaughtered,” it 
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is Dae e to insert “at the processing 
p * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Revercoms]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have just consulted with our counsel, 
and he suggests that if an amendment is 
to be made to that section, it would be 
best to insert it in the same line, after 
the word “inspection.” 

Pi REVERCOMB, I have no objec- 
on. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So as to read: 
“make such ante mortem examination 
and inspection at any official establish- 
ment of poultry about to be slaughtered 
as he deems necessary.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB, I agree to that 
modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on another point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. On what point? 

Mr, CURTIS. Who is to do the in- 
spection? Will it be the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the State government? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It will be done under 
the supervision of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Who will pay for it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It will be done by 
Federal or State employees under the 
direction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is a fee to be charged, 
or will the cost be met by appropriation? 
Who will bear the expense of admin- 
istering the law? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The entire cost will 
be borne by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There is only one exception. In 
case of overtime, the overtime will be 
paid for by the establishment request- 
ing it. 

Mr. CURTIS. In any instance will 
there be any expense on the part of the 
States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There will be none. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then what is the 
meaning of the provision that the in- 
spector must be an employee of the State 
or Federal Government? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Inspection will be 
performed by either State or Federal in- 
spectors as authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The committee de- 
cided that State inspectors could be 
used, if authorized by the Department 
of Agriculture. In other words, the Fed- 
eral Government will have charge of 
designating the rules and regulations for 
the inspection, and the Department of 
Agriculture will have jurisdiction over 
all inspectors, whether they be State or 
Federal. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the distinguished 
chairman will yield further on that 
point, would any State be called upon 
to furnish more State employees to ad- 
minister the law? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not unless the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture deemed it neces- 
sary. All inspections are to be under the 
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authority of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and must be done under the super- 
vision of the Department by inspectors 
who are designated by the Department of 
Agriculture. The Department may des- 
ignate State employees pursuant to coop- 
erative arrangements with the States 
involved. 

Mr.CURTIS. If the Senator will yield 
further, I should like to say the reason I 
bring up the point is that at the present 
time classifying someone as a State em- 
ployee involves a little more than it used 
to involve. It not only involves certain 
supervisory expenses and bookkeeping 
expenses and payroll expenses within the 
State, but also employment taxes, 
whether they be for social security or for 
civil service retirement purposes. All 
those matters come into consideration. 
Therefore I would be inclined not to 
favor making the inspectors State em- 
ployees, but rather provide that they 
should be Federal employees even though 
they had other employment for the 
State. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may say to my good 
friend that I indicated a moment ago 
that this whole inspection service will be 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Agriculture and that whenever State 
employees are used they will be under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the State government will 
be reimbursed for their salaries and 
expenses by the Department. 

Mr. CURTIS. Including their em- 
ployment taxes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. All costs. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. On page 22, line 15, 
I call the Senator's attention to the 
wording: 

The cost of inspection rendered under the 
requirements of this act shall be borne by 
the United States. 


That is what I was trying to empha- 
size. Of course any arrangement has to 
be satisfactory to the State, or the State 
will not enter into the arrangement. Are 
there any further questions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The bill is open 
to further amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may I 
77. ae distinguished Senator a ques- 

on 
i Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. COOPER. Icall attention to page 
8 the bill, particularly to section 16 
(1). 

Previously I asked the distinguished 
Senator if a farmer would be permitted 
to sell directly to a household consumer, 
and the Senator pointed out that the 
bill permitted such sales. I should like 
to ask whether a farmer could sell to a 
processor or to a retail store. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
refer to live poultry? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course he could. 

Mr. COOPER. I call the Senator's at- 
tention to page 19, which contains a 
very specific provision. The Secretary 
is authorized to exempt from specific 
provisions of this act “(1) poultry pro- 
ducers with respect to poultry of their 
own raising on their own farms which 
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pane sell directly to household consumers 
only.” 

Does the section permit sales to re- 
tail stores or to processors who are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no re- 
striction at all with respect to selling live 
poultry. The bill applies only to 
slaughtered poultry. The exception 
provides that poultry which has been 
raised on a farm by a farmer may be 
killed on the farm and then sold directly 
to the consumer. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand that as 
an exception. 

Mr. ELLENDER. He cannot sell it in 
interstate commerce for resale or to a 
store. He can sell live poultry if he 
wants to, but the restrictions apply to 
slaughtered poultry. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask a 
further question. As I understand, an 
amendment was adopted a very short 
time ago which provides that inspections 
shall be made at the place of business of 
the processor. What is the objection to 
a farmer cleaning his own poultry and 
selling it to a processor if the inspection 
is to take place there? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That might destroy 
the act, I say to my good friend. The 
inspection of slaughtered poultry must 
be done at certain plants whose func- 
tions are regulated by the Department 
of Agriculture. They must meet certain 
standards of sanitation, and things of 
that kind. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the rea- 
son for the provision. But I wanted to 
ask the questions so that the matter will 
be clear. These questions have been di- 
rected to me by farmers in my State, 
and I wanted to have the answers in the 
Record. So far as dressed poultry is 
concerned, a farmer can sell only to a 
household consumer. Is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, that is, without inspection. Any 
farmer of course can obtain inspection 
and sell in interstate commerce to any- 
one. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the present 
budget embrace an item of $4,750,000 for 
the fiscal year 1958 to cover the cost of 
the operation if the bill is passed? 

Mr. ELLENDER. All of the expenses 
will be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The money will have to be sup- 
plied through appropriation. This will 
be a new appropriation item since the 
present appropriation provides only the 
administrative costs of inspection, while 
the cost of the inspection itself is now 
borne by the processors. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I refer the Senator 
to page 7 of the committee report: 

The Department of Agriculture has esti- 
mated the initial cost of the program pro- 
vided by the bill at $4,750,000 for fiscal year 
1958, and the cost for fiscal year 1959 as 
$7,750,000 to $10 million, 


Mr. ELLENDER. As I stated in my 
opening remarks, the Department of 
Agriculture can start immediately, but 
a processor cannot come within the pur- 
view of the act for the purpose of obtain- 
ing free inspection service until Janu- 
ary 1, 1958. a 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. That will be within 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, within the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1957. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Six months of it will 
be within the present fiscal year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; within the fis- 
cal year beginning July 1, 1957. 'There- 
after, when the program becomes effec- 
tive and all the plants come within the 
purview of the act, the cost will range, as 
the Senator has indicated, from 87½ 
million to approximately $10 million. I 
may state also to my good friend from 
Ohio that it is entirely possible that the 
service may cost even a little more than 
$10 million, depending on the number 
of areas which may be designated under 
section 5 of the bill. 

Under the bill the Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the right to designate areas 
for regulation. Whether the inspection 
costs will increase or not will depend 
on the number of areas which are au- 
thorized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I not correct in 
saying that the provision of the bill 
will be in effect mandatorily for one-half 
of fiscal year 1958, and that, according 
to the figures contained in the report, 
the minimum expense during that time 
will be $2,375,000, and that that money 
is not included in the budget? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The mandatory in- 
spection provision will not take effect 
until January 1, 1959. Therefore, it is 
hard to state what the cost will be, be- 
cause poultry producers can come under 
the law prior to that date if they desire 
to, but need not do so. The figure in 
the committee report was the Depart- 
ment's best estimate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I may suggest that it 
is not a good Government policy for 
Congress to establish a program which 
will entail an expense of $7,750,000 in 
1959, while saying to itself, “It is not our 
responsibility to provide the money. We 
will establish the obligation; let the Con- 
gress of 1959 worry about where the 
money will come from.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Congress in 
1959 can take the act and throw it 
through the window, if it wants to. It 
does not even have to appropriate the 
money, if it does not want to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have observed in my 
experience that very frequently legisla- 
tive bodies fix a responsibility upon the 
Government to spend money and then 
try to escape the odium of their act by 
saying, “Let a future Congress appro- 
priate the money needed to finance the 
act.” Ido not think that is good govern- 
mental policy. If Congress enacts a law, 
it ought to make certain that the money 
will be provided, or else abandon the 
project. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The reason for post- 
poning the effective date, if the Senator 
will read the report, is that the industry 
is not ready to have poultry inspection 
made compulsory. It will take some time 
to do that. That is why there is the 
postponement. That is the sole reason 
for it. As I said, the bill is only an 
authorization, nothing else. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER, I yield. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Not only is the in- 
dustry not ready for compulsory inspec- 
tion, but the Department of Agriculture 
is not ready for compulsory inspection. 
The Department does not even have the 
number of trained personnel it will need 
for the poultry-inspection program. 

The bill provides that those who wish 
to come under the law as of January 1, 
1958, may do so; and if they so volunteer, 
then all the provisions of the act will 
apply. We have no way to know how 
many will come under the act. That is 
as the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
plained the bill. ö 

Then the Senator pointed out that by 
January 1, 1959, the Government will be 
prepared to undertake its inspection, the 
industry will have had adequate notice to 
prepare itself for inspection, and the act 
will then come into full force. 

We cannot appropriate money at this 
session of Congress for the 86th Con- 
gress. This is the 1st session of the 85th 
Congress. We cannot appropriate money 
this year for a program 2 years ahead. 
Congress makes annual appropriations, 
What Congress is providing this year is 
appropriations for fiscal 1958, not for 
fiscal 1959. Practically every statute on 
the books has an authorization which is 
a kind of moral commitment for a future 
Congress to make the appropriation, but 
there is nothing mandatory. 

Congress could cancel the Federal 
Highway Act tomorrow morning if it so 
desired. No Congress can bind another 
Congress except in terms of what seems 
to be a good plan or a moral commit- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee will recall 
that during the hearing on the bill, or 
the series of bills, there appeared the sec- 
retary of the legislative poultry interim 
committee of the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, backed by several 
representatives of our poultry industry. 
They expressed a complete willingness 
to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in any proper inspection law. 
They expressed, as I recall, the feeling 
that Federal inspection would, in many 
instances, cheapen the cost of the in- 
spection service now rendered by the 
State of Florida, which begins when the 
poultry shipped into our State comes to 
rest. 

The only thing they requested was 
that the State poultry inspection 
agency, where there is such an agency, 
shall have the responsibility of making 
the applications for hearings by the Sec- 
retary to determine areas to be desig- 
nated under the bill. 

Because so much of our poultry, espe- 
cially in the vacation season, comes from 
other States, in order to safeguard our 
visitors, as well as ourselves, we have 
had a very active and a very capable 
inspection service for many years, The 
point made by these officials was that 
before any area should be designated as 
an area affecting interstate commerce 
under the bill, it should have some con- 
sideration in the matter. It was thought 
that the best way to handle that would 
be that the application should be made 
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by the State agency itself, if there was 
a State agency. I understand the bill as 
redrafted by the committee has embodied 
that feature. 

Mr. ELLENDER, The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That provision ap- 
pears in section 5, beginning on line 18, 
and reads: 

The Secretary is authorized, upon applica- 
tion of the State agency, if any, having re- 
sponsibility for administering and enforcing 
State poultry-inspection laws— 


It then continues to cover other sit- 
uations where there is no State agency. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In my opening statement, I 
pointed that out very plainly. We have 
covered the situation which was dis- 
cussed by the Senator, as well as by the 
persons who came from Florida as wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It appears to me— 
and I did not sit in on the redrafting of 
the bill—that the request of the Florida 
Inspection Service and the Florida poul- 
try industry has been completely met. 
Is that the understanding of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, the Senator 
from Florida is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can reassure the 
Senator from Florida that that is exactly 
— 2 this language was included in the 

III. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe the lan- 
guage was submitted to the Senator from 
Florida before the Senators who had 
charge of the bill and who redrafted it 
took action. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the ac- 
tion of the subcommittee and the full 
committee. I may say there is no dispo- 
sition on the part of the Florida Poultry 
Inspection Service to interfere with the 
setting up of the Federal service. On 
the contrary, as I have already stated, if 
the inspection takes place at the point of 
origin and the point of preparation of 
the poultry to enter into interstate com- 
merce, their costs might very well be re- 
duced. Also, there would be the assur- 
ance, before the heavy transportation 
cost was added, that the poultry had met 
the most rigid standards of inspection, 
which is what we have applied in our 
State, and very necessarily so, as Sena- 
tors can understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wish to 
comment on the previous point raised by 
the Senator from Ohio although I think 
the Senator from Minnesota has pretty 
well answered his question. 

Under existing law we do not have 
mandatory inspection; we have volun- 
tary inspection programs, under which 
the inspection fees are paid by the 
industry. 

Representatives of the Department 
came before the committee and testified 
to the effect that they wanted the in- 
spection mandatory and transferred to 
the Federal Government, with the Gov- 
ernment paying for the inspection, the 
same as it does in the case of the other 
meats. This was on the basis that those 
men who make the inspections are now 
on the payroll of the industry and there- 
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fore more subject to industry orders. 
The Federal Government wanted the in- 
spectors to be employees of the United 
States Government and not to be em- 
ployees of the plants. It was pointed 
out to the committee that with respect 
to all food inspection, both as to red 
meats and other types of food inspection, 
the Federal Government itself insists 
that the inspectors be Government em- 
ployees or State employees, paid by the 
Government, and not subject to being 
fired by the private industry. 

Therefore, the bill was drafted on that 
basis. It regulates food inspection 
activities from the standpoint of the 
consumer, rather than from the stand- 
point of the industry. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield, to permit 
me to make a statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to say to 
my colleagues that I have not received 
from anyone in Ohio connected with the 
industry any communications in which 
the passage of a bill of this type is re- 
quested. 

One agency has asked for my support; 
it is the meatcutters union. 

In Ohio we have inspection. What 
bothers me is this: After the Federal 
Government has inspected in the proc- 
essing plant, what insurance will there 
be that the consumers will be sold healthy 
food which is free from pollution or con- 
tamination which might occur after the 
food left the processing plant, but before 
it reached the hands of the consumers? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield, to per- 
mit me to make a statement at this 
point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say that in our 
State, for instance, we do not propose to 
abandon our Florida pure-food inspec- 
tion service, which has the right to in- 
spect any food destined for human con- 
sumption, and which does do so when 
there is any question at all of spoilage 
or anything of that kind. Likewise, we 
do not propose to abandon our Florida 
inspection of the operations of our poul- 
try producers, who are many, and who 
in the off seasons of the year produce 
nearly enough to supply our own market. 

But we feel that Federal inspection at 
points of large production, points at 
which large quantities of poultry enter 
into interstate commerce, will, first, 
guarantee that our poultry sources will 
not be diseased sources and will not be 
sources which should never provide prod- 
ucts entering into human consumption, 
and will also simplify our problems of 
inspection within the State. We shall 
still have the right to inspect after the 
poultry comes to rest and is being offered 
to consumers. But we feel that in the 
last analysis the consumer will be much 
better protected and we will be much 
better protected, because no matter how 
carefully we inspect at the Florida end, 
we do not know the condition of the 
poultry at the time of its preparation in 
the evisceration plants. 
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So we are strongly in favor of Federal 
legislation, without having any inten- 
tion at all of abandoning either our own 
State inspection service or our own pure 
food inspection service; and we think 
there is adequate assurance that the pub- 
lic will be better protected and that there 
will be better protection for the shippers, 
at the point of origin. Let me say that I 
see on the floor at this time the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and I have 
in mind the large quantities which come 
into our State from, let us say, his State 
of Georgia; and I believe that his State of 
Georgia is one of the largest, if not the 
largest, producers of poultry. From our 
experience we believe that it is in the 
interest of his State, as well as in the 
interest of our own State, that the in- 
spection be broadened, so as to assure us, 
at least, of the proper condition of the 
poultry at the time when it was prepared 
for shipment and at the time when it 
entered into interstate commerce. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from Florida very much. 

Then I understand that there will be a 
duplication. I understand that in order 
that Ohio may make sure that its con- 
sumers will obtain healthy food, Ohio 
will have to have inspection made, in 
order to make certain that from the time 
when the food left the processor until 
the time when it reached the consumer, 
it did not become contaminated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would not go that 
far, because I think probably in Ohio, as 
well as in Florida, the principal problem 
in the case of poultry which has passed 
Federal inspection will be in regard to 
how it has been transported and whether 
it arrives in good condition. 

As the Senator from Ohio knows, no 
matter how carefully the poultry is pre- 
pared, if the freezer, for instance, hap- 
. pens to fail to function, or if anything 
else which would result in spoilage hap- 
pens, the pure food inspectors have a job 
to do. 

But so far as the poultry processors 
themselves are concerned, they say they 
can be surer of the soundness of the 
poultry at the time when it was prepared 
if there is on duty there a Federal inspec- 
tor who will issue the certificates from 
time to time. 

Therefore, we believe there will not be 
a complete duplication. The pure food 
inspection occurs now. Our inspectors 
do not function only at the level where 
the food is offered, but they function for 
the benefit of our own poultry producers 
at the places where the poultry enters 
e commerce; and they will continue to 

0 so. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER, I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I should like to 
say to my distinguished friend, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], that we 
have food and drug laws; and as soon 
as the inspected poultry leaves the offi- 
cial establishment, it comes under the 
jurisdiction of the pure food and drug 
laws. If any contaminated food goes 
into Ohio, Oregon, California, or 
Georgia, it then becomes subject to the 
Federal food and drug laws; and, in 
addition, if it comes to rest in the State 
of Ohio, it is also subject to the jurisdic- 
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tion of the laws of the State of Ohio re- 
garding the subject. So there is dual 
protection of the consumers; there is the 
protection afforded by the Ohio laws, 
and there is the protection afforded by 
the Federal food and drug laws. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to ask a 
question in regard to the pending 
measure. I have received two tele- 
grams—one from Dr. Roy L. Cleere, the 
executive director of the Colorado De- 
partment of Public Health, and one from 
Mr. J. Robert Cameron, the director of 
the division of environmental sanita- 
tion, in the Denver Department of 
Health. The telegrams are in regard to 
the subject now under discussion by the 
Senate. 

If the Senator from Louisiana will per- 
mit me to do so, I should like to ask a 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]; and 
in that connection I should like to read 
the telegrams. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for that pur- 
pose, if I may do so without losing the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CARROLL. One telegram reads 
as follows: 

S. 1747, committee report 195, by Senator 
ELLENDER, dealing with poultry inspection, 
embraces some undesirable features not ac- 
ceptable to this department. 


This is the telegram from the Colorado 
Department of Public Health. 

I read further from the telegram: 

It urgently solicits your support in op- 
posing passage. This is marketing, not in- 
specting legislation. Urge your support 8. 
1128, by Senator HUMPHREY. 


I may say to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that the telegram arrived only 15 
minutes ago. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota for his comments. What is 
the difference between the pending meas- 
ure and Senate bill 1128? I will not ask 
which bill is the better; perhaps that 
would not be a fair question. But what 
could be the objection by the Colorado 
Department of Health to this measure? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me respond to 
the inquiry of the Senator from Colorado 
by stating that I think there is as much 
misunderstanding, on the part of the 
correspondent from whom the Senator 
from Colorado has heard, in the case of 
Senate bill 1747 and its provisions, as 
there was on the part of some persons 
who expressed their opposition to Senate 
bill 1128. As a matter of fact, the de- 
partments of health all over the country 
have been deeply concerned over the in- 
spection provisions of any poultry in- 
spection bill, and justly so—not only as 
to the inspection provisions as they re- 
late to the producer and processor, but 
also as to what will be the effective in- 
spection in protecting the health needs 
and si of the people. It was to 
this point that the Senator from Ohio 
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[Mr. LavscHe] directed his attention a 
moment ago. 

Senate bill 1747 provides for com- 
pulsory post mortem inspection, carcass 
by carcass. That is about as much in- 
spection as can possibly be written into 
& law. It provides for ante mortem in- 
spection at the official establishment, as 
the Secretary deems necessary; and that 
was all that was provided by any of the 
three bills which were before our com- 
mittee at the time when the new com- 
mittee bill was prepared. 

Ante mortem inspection is desired by 
some in a much broader sense than that 
provided for by the pending bill. 

But it is my view that the inspection 
services of the Department of Agriculture 
will wish to protect the public health just 
as much in poultry matters as they have 
done in matters relating to other edible 
products, such as red meat. Therefore, I 
think this bill gives protection to the 
consumer. It surely is to the benefit of 
the producer, and it surely places the 
processor under much more definite 
standards of preparing a wholesome 
product, than those which previously 
have existed. 

So I think the fears of the Colorado 
Department of Public Health are some- 
what unfounded. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a further question, if 
the Senator from Louisiana will permit. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CARROLL. In the telegram com- 
ing from the Health and Hospital and 
Sanitation Section, in Denver, it is 
stated: 


Inspection should be placed in meat-in- 
spection bureau by law. 


Evidently that was a provision of Sen- 
ate bill 1128. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, it was not. 

Mr. CARROLL. It was not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. 

As a matter of fact, the argument on 
the part of witnesses before the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee related to 
whether or not an inspection service 
pertaining to poultry would come under 
the meat-inspection service or whether 
it would have a separate identity of its 
own. Many of those who are opposed 
to S. 1128, the bill introduced by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota, felt that 
I was trying to put the inspection under 
the red-meat division, which was not 
true. What the bill does is provide the 
Secretary with authority to establish, 
as he, again, deems fit or necessary, an 
inspection service for poultry products. 

My personal view is that it would be 
better for the inspection service to come 
under what is known as the agricultural 
research services of the Department. 
Some persons feel it ought to come under 
the agricultural marketing services of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Be that as it may, two things are clear. 
One is that the poultry inspection will 
not be under the red-meat division. Red 
meat will have its own inspection service. 
No. 2, it is equally clear that the poultry 
inspection division will be a separate in- 
spection service. Whether it be under 
the agricultural marketing division or 
under the agricultural research services 
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division is not of such importance as 
some persons seem to think itis. I think 
the most important thing is that there 
be a poultry inspection service. 

I believe the chairman of the commit- 
tee will agree with me that is what the 
bill does. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The poultry busi- 
ness has grown to such large propor- 
tions that I am satisfied it will be 
necessary, as the Senator from Minne- 
sota has suggested, for the Department 
to establish a section having to do with 
poultry inspection. 
ae HUMPHREY. I think it will have 


Mr. ELLENDER. It will have to. 
Poultry inspection cannot be put under 
marketing or red-meat inspection. In 
my humble judgment, poultry inspec- 
tion is going to have to have an admin- 
istrative section of its own. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has full authority, 
under the bill, to put poultry inspection 
under any section it desires, because it 
will come under the general jurisdiction 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will yield, I desire to thank the 
Senator from Louisiana and the junior 
Senator from Minnesota for this very 
excellent explanation. I intend to vote 
for the bill. I know the Denver and 
Colorado health and sanitation authori- 
ties will appreciate the explanations 
given this afternoon and I feel sure that 
perhaps they did not fully understand 
the real intent and purpose of the bill. 
They had very little time to study S. 1747, 
having received it from me only a few 
days ago. 

Does the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota say, in view of this discussion, that 
although the bill does not incorporate 
all the provisions of S. 1128, Senate bill 
1747 is a desirable bill and will protect 
the health of the Nation’s consumers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY.. I think it consti- 
tutes very good legislation, and it does 
incorporate all the provisions of the 
three bills which were designed to pro- 
tect the welfare of the consumer and the 
legitimate interests of the producer. 

I will add that the Department of 
Agriculture’s special research personnel 
in the field of poultry marketing and in- 
spection, as well as public health person- 
nel from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, as well as Food and 
Drug Administration representatives, all 
sat in the subcommittee, which consisted 
of the Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], and myself, when we worked 
out what we call the committee bill. I 
think it is fair to say there was no objec- 
tion on the part of any of these health or 
departmental representatives to the pro- 
visions of the bill, and that it represents 
the purposes we have in mind and the 
methods we have outlined. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana for 
yielding tc me. I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks made with re- 
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spect to S. 1128 by the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. I was a cosponsor of that bill. 
While there were 1 or 2 provisions of that 
bill which I would have preferred to cer- 
tain provisions of the bill which was re- 
ported by the committee, they were con- 
troversial matters, and I think the sub- 
committee and the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
have made a distinct contribution and 
have brought forth a bill which can be 
wholeheartedly supported. That, of 
course, has been the result of careful 
consideration and many hours of work. 

I am sure, Senators, that we are in 
general agreement as to the need for a 
compulsory Federal poultry-inspection 
bill. Hearings held by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, both in 1956 
and during the present session of Con- 
gress, have amply demonstrated the need 
for a bill that will best serve to protect 
consumers, farmers, processors, and 
poultry workers, and at the same time 
prove meaningful and workable. 

We in Pennsylvania have a great con- 
cern in this proposed legislation. Penn- 
sylvania is one of the largest poultry- 
producing States in the Nation. It is 
estimated that more than $190 million in 
gross farm cash income was received by 
Pennsylvania farmers last year from 
poultry and eggs, which is approximately 
one-fourth of all gross income derived 
from Pennsylvania agriculture. 

Unhappily, our poultry and egg farm- 
ers are suffering a bit of depression. I 
am hopeful that a Federal inspection 
act, which will prevent the importation 
into Pennsylvania of diseased poultry 
products, will at least give Pennsylvania 
farmers an opportunity to market their 
products, under our State inspection 
laws, in competition with sound poultry 
products from other States. 

Nine of our counties are among the top 
100 poultry counties in the United States, 
and Lancaster County in Pennsylvania 
ranks third in the Nation in the value of 
poultry and poultry products. 

One of the principal reasons for our 
outstanding record in the production of 
poultry for consumption has been the 
high standards established through Fed- 
eral and State poultry inspections. We 
now have 14 poultry processing plants 
under Federal or State inspection. 

Nevertheless, while the major part of 
the poultry processing industry is doing 
an excellent job, and Pennsylvania’s 
State inspection program is a good one, 
it is necessary that there be compulsory 
Federal inspection. The United States 
Public Health Service has attributed 
one-third of all food-poisoning cases to 
poultry products. We need to be certain 
that consumers are protected from un- 
wholesome poultry that may be shipped 
from other areas. Compulsory Federal 
inspection will, in addition, provide en- 
couragement to the whole poultry indus- 
try—which in Pennsylvania at this time 
certainly needs encouragement, 

For these reasons I am happy to sup- 
port S. 1747. I am hopeful that under 
the provisions of the bill, as the Senator 
from. Minnesota has said, the Secretary 
of Agriculture will see fit to make the 
inspections which he is no longer re- 
quired to make, but which he is privi- 
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leged to make. In the same vein, I think 
the concept of the program would be im- 
proved were we to make certain that the 
departmental agency within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture responsible for the 
program were equal in rank and yet 
separate from the Meat Inspection 
Branch. However, it is not considered a 
serious defect in the bill, and so I am 
happy to support the bill, and I hope 
any other Senators will support S. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to thank my 
good friend from Pennsylvania for his 
kind remarks, but credit for the prepa- 
ration of the bill goes to the distin- 
guished Senators I named in my opening 
statement, namely the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
mance]. I held the hearings, but I acted 
only in the capacity of chairman, Iam 
only too glad to report the fine bill, and I 
hope the Senate will adopt it unani- 
mously. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure what the 
Senator from Louisiana has said is true, 
but I am confident the Senator from 
Louisiana played a full part. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield the floor, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I am happy to support S. 1747. I can- 
not feel it is necessary to plead at length 
the cause of the broad principles of com- 
pulsory inspection of poultry and poul- 
try products. This principle has the 
support of leaders within the poultry in- 
dustry, aS well as the full endorsement 
of those who are turning their efforts to- 
ward consumer protection. 

Actually, compulsory inspection of 
poultry and poultry products is simply 
another step in the direction of the 
movement started 50 years ago when the 
Federal Government passed the Meat 
Inspection Act. Following the disclo- 
sures that unsanitary conditions were 
threatening the red-meat industry, the 
Federal Government stepped in to pro- 
tect the consumers and the producers of 
these meats. Although the actual prob- 
lem of inspecting poultry and poultry 
products varies greatly from the inspec- 
tion of red meats, the bill the Senate is 
considering today carries an established 
principle as an additional step. 

Certainly the poultry industry of the 
United States, by and large, has given 
the American consumer poultry that is 
second to none. We need make no 
apologies for the quality of poultry sold 
to the American public. But in any 
large industry there are marginal pro- 
ducers who must cut corners in order 
to stay in business. When those short- 
cuts result in possible endangering of the 
health and welfare of the American pub- 
lic, the Federal Government has not only 
the right but the duty to step into the 
breach. The Hoover Commission recog- 
nized this fact when it stated recently 
that because of the size of the poultry 
industry, some States could not handle 
the task of inspection and regulation. 
The Hoover Commission consequently 
suggested Federal legislation. 

I should like to call attention to two 
facts regarding S. 1747. First, this bill 
would fill a gap that has existed for 
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half a century. When the Meat In- 
spection Act was passed, poultry and 
poultry products were not included in 
the regulatory provisions, because at that 
time the poultry industry was relatively 
small. In the last half century, how- 
ever, great strides have been made in 
that industry. Today poultry is the third 
largest source of gross farm income in 
the Nation. The per capita consumption 
of poultry for every man, woman, and 
child in the Nation now exceeds 35 
pounds a year. The frozen poultry in- 
dustry has grown in a truly remarkable 
way in the last several years. It is only 
reasonable that certain safeguards 
should be taken to insure the whole- 
someness of the product that is so much 
in evidence on the dining room tables of 
the Nation. 

The second fact to which I should like 
to call attention today is the provision 
of the bill that allocates the responsibil- 
ity for regulation and inspection to the 
Department of Agriculture. For 50 years 
the Department has been conducting 
the program of the inspection of red 
meats. I believe I am safe in saying 
that the handling of this program has 
been very efficient. The Department of 
Agriculture has rendered outstanding 
service in the interests of both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, not only in the 
program of red meat inspection, but also 
in the voluntary poultry inspection pro- 
gram. The Department has the organ- 
ization, the trained personnel and an 
established procedure, that will enable 
it to take over these new administrative 
duties with a minimum of disruption to 
the flow of interstate commerce. In 
these days, when we are making every 
effort to economize in Government, and 
to avoid the cost of duplicating programs 
in the various agencies of Government, 
it is both logical and wise to keep the 
regulatory responsibilities for meat and 
poultry inspections in the same Depart- 
ment. By delegating the duty of in- 
spection the Department of Agriculture, 
as the pending bill does, we are meeting 
the goals of efficiency and economy. 

Mr. President, the bill we are debating 
today is needed by the consumer in or- 

-der to protect the quality of poultry and 
poultry products he feeds to his family, 
and it is needed by the producer to safe- 
guard the consistently high quality of 
the industry itself that has prevailed in 
the past. I sincerely hope the bill will 
be passed by the Senate today. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as I was presiding over the Sen- 
ate during much of the discussion of the 
poultry inspection bill, I did not take an 
active part in the debate. 

However, I desire to express my ap- 
proval of the bill, and to thank the able 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee [Mr. ELLENDER] and his as- 
sociates who have brought the pending 
proposal before the Senate. 

On other occasions I have described to 
the Senate and to the committee the ur- 
gent conditions in Oregon which have 
made such a bill necessary. So that a 
few details of the situation in our own 
State may be brought to the attention 
of the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
that an informative article entitled Op- 
eration Quarantine,” from the June 1956 
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issue of the Agriculture Bulletin, of the 
Oregon State Department of Agriculture, 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OPERATION QUARANTINE 


Somehow I never seem to forget one of the 
stories my dad, who often doubled as coun- 
try editor and volunteer fireman in those 
days, delighted to recount, It was about 
a fire on the edge of our small town. 

He'd give us a buildup on the fire call, the 
volunteers dashing from everywhere to 
scramble onto the old fire engine and then 
running madly to the fire scene. 

“And what do you suppose was the first 
thing we saw when we got there?” he'd al- 
ways preface his punch line. “Why, there 
was the house in blazes and Ol’ Jack tearing 
up the yard with a big, frosted cake in his 
hands.” 

“And that’s all Ol’ Jack saved from the 
fire,” dad would add. Then he'd chuckle 
and chuckle as though, having seen, he still 
could not believe. 


LET'S SEE 


Now that little story may not seem to have 
any application to Operation Quarantine. 
But let's see. 

Suppose we call a quarantine a device to 
put out a fire. Or to keep it from spread- 
ing. 
Oh, of course Jim Short, M. E. Knicker- 
bocker, Frank McKennon, Kermit Peterson, 
or the other officials who may sign quaran- 
tine orders for the State department of agri- 
culture don't call them fire stoppers. They 
would tell you a quarantine is a re- 
straining measure, with the power of law 
behind it, to prevent the introduction or 
spread of a contagious or infectious dis- 
ease affecting plants or animals and, directly 
or indirectly, man. 

That is a bit more in line with the dic- 
tionary definition. You'll probably prefer it 
to the fire idea—but we'll get around to that 
later. 

WHEELS THAT RESOLVE 


The purpose of this article isn’t to be 
facetious about quarantines. Rather, it is 
to show you the wheels that revolve when 
the department finds it necessary to bring 
quarantine action, and why. 

The forces that lead to quarantine some- 
times operate like the brakes on your car 
when you come to a leisurely stop at a red 
light, For example, the department may get 
word that the XYZ bug (purely mythical), 
which has a history of wicked destruction of 
potatoes in a State on the eastern seaboard, 
is traveling westward. In fact, it has jumped 
to just outside the eastern border of a west- 
ern State. 

That's too close for Oregon comfort. 

So Frank McKennon, our plant division 
chief, calls his counterpart in the western- 
most State in which the bug has appeared 
to verify. Yes, it’s there all right, and has 
been for some little period. But it doesn't 
look like it will come on west—no potatoes 
around to eat on and they are the only 
plants on which it feeds. Looks like it has 
reached its western limits. 


SIGHS OF RELIEF 


McKennon breathes a sigh of relief. He 
doesn’t want to see the XYZ bug travel into 
Oregon, because we've got a $10 million po- 
tato industry that pest could damage a lot 
if it got a foothold. 

Six weeks later McKennon gets a wire from 
the neighboring State; the XYZ bug has been 
found in 6 potato fields in 2 counties. A fast 
survey shows it apparently has not reached 


So our plant chief, already armed with 
exhaustive information about the bug and 
the damage it can do, draws up an official 
order. This says Oregon won't permit pota- 
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toes from those two counties to come into 
Oregon unless they are treated under stipu- 
lated conditions and with specified dosages; 
and treatment must be certified to by plant 
Officials in the State of origin. This order 
goes into effect 10 to 30 days after published. 
We've just cited the normal course of inter- 
state quarantine—or what you might call 
routine procedure to protect a phase of our 
agricultural industry. (The neighbor State 
probably took a similar step to protect other 
potato-growing counties within its own 
borders.) 

EMERGENCY 


On the other hand; the events that lead to 
quarantine action sometimes operate like 
the brakes on your car when you come to a 
sudden halt to save your life. This is emer- 
gency quarantine. It, too, may be applied 
against wide areas, a State, a county, or even 
a single piece of land or premise. 

The March cases of ornithosis in two 
Oregon turkey flocks offer an excellent and 
current example of emergency quarantine, 

Now few people are happy when an emer- 
gency quarantine is ordered; it’s bound to 
hurt those immediately concerned—prob- 
ably in the pocketbook as well as otherwise, 


UNPLEASANT TASK 


And it's an unpleasant task for quaran- 
tine officials to walk onto a person's lands 
or into his buildings and say, in effect, 
“You have a serious situation here; we'll 
have to require that you do not move any- 
thing from this place until we permit you 
to do so,” 

The effect, immediate or long run, on the 
owner involved in emergency quarantine is 
one thing. What might happen to an en- 
tire industry—both within the State and 
as a result of bans which other States 
might impose—is another, and even bigger 
thing. And if human health is involved, that 
naturally must become the very first con- 
sideration. 

And in that paragraph above you have the 
primary considerations involved when word 
came on March 9 that ornithosis had been 
positively identified in two turkey flocks in 
Oregon, one on Sauvies Island and the other 
at Scappoose. 

You'll recall we gave a home-made defini- 
tion of a quarantine as a device to put out 
a fire or keep it from spreading, 


FIRE ALARM 

Well, to carry the idea along, when Dr. 
K. J. Peterson, State veterinarian, received 
the laboratory reports March 9 that ornitho- 
sis was diagnosed in two turkey flocks here, 
it had just about the same effect in your 
State department of agriculture as a fire 
alarm. 

Almost simultaneously, these things hap- 
pened in the department; 

(1) The two flocks were placed under emer- 
gency quarantine, which means the order 
was effective immediately. All turkeys alive 
and dead were required to remain on the 
premises, with dead birds to be buried three 
feet deep and covered with lime. About 
12,000 hens, toms and poults were involved, 

(2) All veterinarians in the State were in- 
formed that the disease had been diagnosed 
here, that humans were infected and that 
two persons who handled turkeys died; al- 
though not confirmed, the turkey disease was 
suspect as cause of the deaths. (The State 
Board of Health investigation of human ill- 
nesses and deaths first pointed the finger at 
turkeys as the possible cause.) 


MORE ACTION 

(3) Tracers were started on poults and 
turkeys which had left the two ranches be- 
fore the quarantine. 

(4). States into which Oregon poults and 
eggs were shipped were notified of the situa- 
tion. 

(5) Department staff veterinarians were 
instructed to start checking every breeding 
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fiock in Oregon. Dr. A. G. Beagle of the 
USDA disease eradication branch also as- 
sisted. (By April 5, all of the 80 breeding 
flocks in the State shipping to Washington 
and Utah had been examined with no sign 
of the disease in any flock other than the 
original two.) 

(6) Processing plants were notified. 

(7) Rending plants were asked to report 
any unusual poultry losses. 

(8) Contact was made with outstanding 
authorities in the United States to deter- 
mine the best and most logical course to fol- 
low in handling the birds. Five other States 
had previous experience with the situation 
which had just hit Oregon, 


TELEPHONES JAMMED 


For the next week, department telephone 
lines were jammed with calls, both outgoing 
and incoming. Turkey growers had ques- 
tions; other officials in Oregon and else- 
where had questions and information; news- 
papermen called with pertinent questions. 
Processing plants wanted information and so 
did feedmen and practicing veterinarians. 
Other States wanted to know this and that. 
M. E. Knickerbocker, animal division chief, 
Dr. Peterson and Director Jim Short could 
not have been busier if they'd been on a fire- 
fighting line. 

On March 12, the State of Washington no- 
tified the Department it had placed an em- 
bargo on shipments from Oregon of turkeys, 
poults, and eggs, (Eight days later this was 
modified to permit entry of these products if 
Oregon officials certified freedom from con- 
tact with the infected birds within the last 
90 days.) 

UTAH REQUEST 

On March 29, Utah began requiring all 
poultry and egg purchasers in that State to 
obtain a health certificate for the originating 
Oregon flock. 

Washington's action alarmed Canada and 
oficials there frequently called Dr. Beagle, 
head of the federal veterinarians in Oregon, 
to learn current conditions. As result of 
Dr. Beagle’s assurance that the matter was 
under control, no Canadian embargo was 
placed on Oregon shipments. 

Finally, things began to settle down. Dr. 
Peterson left for San Francisco to attend 
a conference to formulate plans for control 
of ornithosis on a nationwide basis. By a 
stroke of good fortune, Dr. C. D. Van Hou- 
weling of the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s Agriculture Research Service 
was in the West; he called the conference. 
Dr. Beagle also attended from Oregon. Rep- 
resentatlves of the California department 
of agriculture and public health officials 
were there, too. 


DISEASE IS CURABLE 


This group drew up a control program to 
offer to all States. It is based on present 
knowledge which indicates that the disease 
is curable and birds properly treated with 
antibiotics are safe for human consumption. 

Dr. Peterson, grounded in the South for a 
day, flew back to Oregon just in time to 
present the uniform control program to a 
called meeting March 22 of the department's 
poultry disease advisory committee. Inter- 
ested turkey growers, health officials, feed 
representatives and others concerned at- 
tended. 

The Oregon industry leaders approved the 
program set up in San Francisco and the 
department immediately announced its 
adoption to handle the ornithosis situation 
here in Oregon. 

The control program involves (1) treat- 
ment procedures for infected breeder and 
market flocks and the handling of poults 
and eggs; (2) an exchange of pertinent in- 
formation between the State board of health 
in Portland, the diagnostic laboratory in 
Corvallis, the private practitioners over the 
State, and the State department of agri- 
culture in Salem; and (3) prompt relay of 
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information to the industry, allied indus- 
tries and the public. 


FEATURES OF PROGRAM 

Under the control plan, market flocks must 
be treated with a tetracycline drug at rate 
of 400 grams per ton of feed for 2 weeks, 
then at 100 grams for 2 more weeks. If 
no evidence of the disease is then found, 
birds may be moved to processing plants un- 
der veterinary inspection; plants must fol- 
low procedures approved by public health 
officials. 

Breeder flocks are treated the same as 
market birds. Eggs from such flocks can be 
hatched on the premises; or they may be 
hatched in outside hatcheries used for no 
other purpose, if disinfected in approved 
manner. Poults from eggs produced in 
infected flocks before or during antibiotic 
treatment must be returned to the original 
premise and kept under surveillance for 6 
months. 

Poults hatched from eggs produced after 
antibiotic treatment may go any place in 
the State, there to be maintained also under 
surveillance for 6 months. 

All poults from infected flocks must be 
started on and fed a ration containing 200 
grams of tetracycline drug for 3 weeks. 
Poults from eggs of infected flocks prior to 
treatment can be held for breeding purposes 
only upon approval of the Department. 


CONTROLS FOLLOWED 

In line with the program outlined, on 
April 22 all birds in the two infected flocks 
were slaughtered. The Department con- 
ducted ante mortem inspection of birds and 
released for slaughter only those fully re- 
covered during the course of inspections. 
Our veterinarians condemned 84 toms and 
535 hens as result of ante mortem and post 
mortem inspection procedures, and the State 
paid owners 80 percent of appraised value 
for all birds ordered destroyed. 

Some poults were hatched on the quaran- 
tine places and one owner hatched a setting 
at an unused hatchery near Junction City. 
These poults will be kept under State watch 
for 6 months; if at the end of that time no 
indication of disease appears, they will be 
retained for breeding purposes 

So there you have Operation Quarantine, 
with special emphasis on use in emergency 
situations. And, somehow, what could have 
happened in the turkey incident—but 
didn’t—may remind you of dad’s yarn about 
Ol' Jake fleeing from a fire with only a cake 
in his hands, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass?» 

The bill (S. 1747) was passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
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disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4813) to extend 
the life of the District of Columbia Audi- 
torium Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. MULTER, Mrs. GRANAHAN, Mr. KEARNS, 
and Mr. BROYHILL were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


DEFERRED GRAZING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 202, Senate bill 511. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
511) to establish a deferred-grazing pro- 
gram and a protein-feed program as 
parts of the relief available to drought- 
stricken areas under Public Law 875, 
81st Congress, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which has 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, in connection with any major disaster 
due to drought determined by the President 
to warrant assistance by the Federal Govern- 
ment under Public Law 875, 8lst Congress, 
as amended, the President is authorized and 
directed as part of the assistance provided 
pursuant to such act to formulate and carry 
out, through the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a deferred grazing pro- 
gram, which shall include nonuse or limited 
use, or any needed combination thereof, in 
any county affected by such disaster in which 
the Secretary of Agriculture determines graz- 
ing of native rangeland is a substantial factor 
in agricultural production, and finds that 
limited or deferred grazing is necessary and 
appropriate for the reestablishment or con- 
servation of grass for grazing. Such pros 
gram shall be applicable only to nonfeder- 
ally owned land which is normally used for 
grazing. Within 30 days (1) after the date 
of enactment of this act, or (2) after any 
subsequent designation of any such area as 
a disaster area by the President, the Secre- 
tary shall designate the counties in any 
such area in which this program shall be 
available, and the program shall remain 
available in each such county for a period 
of not more than 5 years after the date of 
enactment of this act. 

Sec. 2. The program shall provide for pay- 
ment for deferred grazing to farmers and 
ranchers at such rate or rates determined by 
the Secretary but not more than the esti- 
mated fair rental value of the land for the 
normal grazing use withheld under the pro- 
gram and which will induce sufficient par- 
ticipation in the program to accomplish its 
objective, taking into consideration the 
normal grazing capacity of the land, the 
funds available for carrying out the pro- 
gram, and any other relevant factors. No 
payment shall be made under the program 
if it is determined that a shift of livestock 
from the deferred areas to other land results 
in overgrazing nondeferred areas. Payment 
to any person for deferred grazing on land 
in any one county or land in more than one 
county operated as a single unit shall not 
exceed $5,000 for any one year. 
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Src. 3. The program authorized herein may 
include such terms and conditions, in addi- 
tion to those specifically provided for herein, 
as are determined desirable to effectuate its 
purposes and to facilitate practical admin=- 
istration. The program authorized herein 
for any county shall be supplemental to the 
agricultural conservation program, and not 
in substitution of, other programs in such 
county authorized by any other law, except 
that no payment shall be made concurrently 
on the same land for deferred grazing under 
this and any other program. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, in addition to other funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the purposes 
of Public Law 875, fist Congress, such funds 
as are necessary to carry out the program 
authorized herein. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 511, introduced by the distin- 
guished majority leader, the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. JOHNSON], would re- 
quire the Secretary of Agriculture to 
provide a program in the drought area 
under which farmers and ranchers would 
receive payments for deferred grazing. 
The Subcommittee on Agricultural Pro- 
duction, Marketing, and Stabilization of 
Prices of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry held 2 days’ hearings on 
this bill and other bills relating to 
drought relief. Eight or ten bills have 
been introduced on this subject, and 
they were all considered by the com- 
mittee at its hearing. 

The evidence before the subcommittee 
was that the present drought, which 
covers portions of 15 States, is the 
longest and most severe in the history 
of that area, and that a deferred graz- 
ing program to prevent excessive graz- 
ing and give the grass time to reseed 
is urgently needed. The committee was 
advised that, even with such a program, 
much of the land will require a number 
of years to be restored to productivity. 
On that point, of course, the situation 
is not uniform, but there are some lands 
in the area which- have suffered a 
sustained drought for as long as 5 years, 

The evidence before the committee in- 
dicated that in such places of extreme 
-disaster not only had the grass com- 
pletely disappeared and the roots died, 
but the more permanent growth, which 
usually survives most droughts, was en- 
tirely dead. There were places in which 
such sturdy plants as the mesquite, for 
example, were dead and had been dead 
for a long period. In such areas it was 
obvious that when the return of the turf 
began it must be protected for a period 
of months, or even years, in some cases, 
before there could be any real reestab- 
lishment of grass sufficient for grazing 
purposes. 

The subcommittee and the committee 
carefully considered the views of the 
Department of Agriculture and the tes- 
timony of the witnesses at the hearings, 
and made a number of changes in the 
bill, which are incorporated in the com- 
mittee amendment. 

As revised by the committee, the 
amended bill contains a number of safe- 
guards to assure that the program will 
be effective, and also restricted to the 
situations in which it is needed. Some 
of the safeguards are as follows: 

First, the bill would be effective only 
in major disaster areas, declared to be 
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such under Public Law 875, because of 
drought, that is, areas in which the dis- 
asters were so great that, upon recom- 
mendation of the government of the 
State and of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the President would have declared 
such areas to be disaster areas. 

Second, it would be effective for only 5 
years after its enactment. If continua- 
tion of the program after that period 
should be found to be necessary—and, 
of course, we all hope that the drought 
will have been broken and the entire sit- 
uation cleared up earlier than that— 
Congress could act to continue the pro- 
gram. However, the program would not 
continue indefinitely without further 
consideration and enactment by the Con- 
gress. That is one of the changes made 
in the original Senate bill 511, which 
provided that the operation of the bill 
should be for not less than 3 years. 
However, that bill did not set any maxi- 
mum time of operation. The committee 
felt that, in both directions, this change 
was necessary. There should not be any 
minimum time of operation, because the 
evidence was clear that there were dif- 
ferent stages of disaster, some of which 
might easily be corrected in much less 
than 3 years; and it was also recognized 
that there were other stages of disaster 
which would run the full 3 years, and 
might run longer than that. 

Third, the bill would be effective only 
in counties in which the grazing of native 
rangeland is a substantial factor in ag- 
ricultural production, and then only if a 
limitation of grazing is necessary to re- 
establish or conserve grass for grazing. 
A finding to that effect would in each 
case be required by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture—that is, that native rangeland 
was a substantial factor in agricultural 
production in the particular area, and 
that limitation of grazing was necessary 
to reestablish or conserve grass for that 
purpose. 

The Senate will understand, I am sure, 
that we are talking about native range- 
land. We are not talking about im- 
proved pastures, where outside grasses 
have been brought in and established 
under some kind of special care. 

Fourth, the program would provide for 
limited use as well as nonuse. The 
original bill—in general a very good 
bill—covered only nonuse for periods of 
time. From the testimony it was quite 
clear that even on the same ranch there 
would be some special spots where lim- 
ited use rather than nonuse would be re- 
quired, and that it would be to the eco- 
nomic advantage of all concerned to have 
such a finding made and a responsive 
program put into effect. In some cases 
complete deferment may not be the best 
solution from the standpoint of range 
conservation. 

In these cases partial limitation of 
use would mean lower Federal payments, 
use of the land to meet needed feed re- 
quirements, and avoidance of unneces- 
sary herd liquidation with consequent 
downward pressure on prices. 

On that point I should like to elabo- 
rate only with respect to lower Federal 
payments, because that is a subject, of 
course, in which everyone is interested. 
Of course it will require less money if 
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the Secretary prescribes limited use as 
the proper treatment for a particular 
tract or a part of a tract, because, obvi- 
ously, the value of the use withheld 
would be less if only a part of the use 
were withheld than it would be if the 
entire use were withheld. 

Fifth, no payment would be made un- 
der the program if livestock were shifted 
from deferred areas to other lands, and 
the shift should result in overgrazing 
nondeferred areas. This, too, is believed 
to be a great improvement over the 
original bill. This concept was con- 
tained in the bill as introduced, but it 
covered only shifts from one part of the 
farm or ranch to another. The commit- 
tee felt, and provides in its amendment, 
that this particular part of the bill 
should cover shifts not only to lands on 
the farm, but also to lands off the farm. 
Therefore, the committee amendment is 
somewhat tighter than the original bill. 

Sixth, payment to any person for de- 
ferring grazing on land in any county, 
or on land in more than one county if 
operated as a single unit, is limited to 
$5,000 for any year. Here again the 
committee amendment has tightened up 
the provision of the original bill by ex- 
tending this limitation to land in more 
than one county when operated as a 
single unit. 

On that point I should like to say that 
the original bill provided for limitation 
of $5,000 in any one county, without re- 
gard to the concept that a single ranch 
operated as a single unit might lie within 
two counties, or in even more than two 
counties. Therefore the modified word- 
ing reported in the committee amend- 
ment provides that the limit shall be 
$5,000 per county, with the additional 
limitation that if a single unit of ranch 
land lies in more than one county, the 
limit of $5,000 shall apply to the entire 
ranch unit. 

In addition to the safeguards which 
are specifically contained in the bill and 
which I have just enumerated, the Pres- 
ident is given authority to impose such 
additional reasonable safeguards as he 
may deem necessary to assure proper 
administration and the accomplishment 
of the objectives of the program. 

For instance, he may require fencing 
of the deferred areas at the expense of 
the program participant, where that ap- 
pears necessary to proper administration 
of the program. The authority and duty 
to provide such additional safeguards 
as may be necessary is inherent in the 
direction to the President to formulate 
a program. 

The committee knew that there would 
be many details which would vary in 
different areas, and that there would be 
requirements which could not be fore- 
seen at this time, no matter how hard 
the committee or Congress might try to 
foresee all of them. So that while fore- 
seeing and making provisions for a great 
many details in the original bill and 
even to a greater degree in the commit- 
tee substitute, the committee bill would 
also leave much regulatory power to the 
administrators of the act, and would 
give to the President the authority to 
formulate regulations, 

For instance, under the committee 
amendment, payment rates would be 
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fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture at 
not more than the fair rental value of 
the land for the grazing use withheld. 
Task Senators to follow this point very 
carefully because, in my judgment, this 
is perhaps the most important change in 
the bill, and I should not want to have 
any misunderstanding about it. The 
committee feels that this language is a 
great improvement over the provision of 
the bill as originally introduced, which 
provided for rates not less than the aver- 
age annual rental value of grazing land 
in the entire county. Such a provision 
would have encouraged participation by 
the owners of the poorest land in the 
county and made participation unat- 
tractive to the owners of better lands. 
The provision recommended by the com- 
mittee proposes to treat everyone fairly; 
that is, on the basis of actual value of 
his own land, and achieves more con- 
servation for the money spent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First of all, 
Mr. President, I wish to express my deep 
personal thanks to the Senator from 
Florida for the very fine work he has 
done on the pending bill and for the 
many hours he has spent in an attempt 
to bring before the Senate some work- 
able legislation in this field. I know that 
all of us in the drought-stricken States 
owe him a deep debt of gratitude. I 
agree with the comments he has made 
respecting the various improvements 
contained in the bill over the original 
draft of the bill as introduced by me on 
January 10. 

Whenever the senior Senator from 
Florida works on any measure for very 
long an improvement always results. 
The provision to which he has just re- 
ferred, on page 5, section 2, of the bill, 
reads as follows: 

The program shall provide for payment for 
deferred grazing to farmers and ranchers at 
such rate or rates determined by the Secre- 
tary; but not more than the estimated fair 
rental value of the land for the normal 
grazing use withheld. 


As I recall, and as the senior Senator 
from Florida just stated, the original bill 
provided for such rate or rates not less 
than the average rental value of grazing 
land. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senator from Texas, in his 
bill, provided for a minimum, but not for 
a maximum, and based that minimum 
on the fair value of the average of all 
grazing lands in the county. 

Witnesses pointed out—and it was 
also pointed out by representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture who were 
kind enough. to sit in with us at some 
length—that such a provision would be 
highly attractive to owners of submar- 
ginal grazing land, but would not be at- 
tractive at all to the owners of excellent 
grazing land, and would be a kind of 
leveling factor which would make of this 
legislation quite a different kind of act 
from what the Senator from Texas had 
in mind. 

In fact, when I talked to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas about it, I 
found him completely ready to turn to 
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the value of the land itself which was 
being dealt with in any particular case, 

On the point with respect to the con- 
cept of the committee, the committee in 
its report makes it very clear by using 
the following language: 

Payment rates under the committee 
amendment would be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture at not more than the 
fair rental value of land for the normal 
grazing use withheld. 


This language reflects the committee's 
recommendation that limited use as well 
as nonuse may be provided for. 

When we say “grazing use withheld,” it 
may mean limited use, or it may mean 
complete withholding of all use. 

The committee also felt that payment at 
not less than the average annual rental value 
of grazing land in the county, as provided by 
the bill as introduced, would make the pro- 
gram unduly attractive to the poorer lands 
in each county. 


At a matter of fact, we felt that, worse 
than that, it would be a kind of leveling 
off factor, which would not meet the need 
of the average rancher, who has always 
had a difficult problem to solve. 

Then I call attention particularly to 
this sentence: 

The fair rental value, as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, for the grazing use 
withheld, based on periods of average precipi- 
tation when grazing is normal, appeared to 
the committee to represent a fair standard, 
and it is the committee’s intent that pay- 
ment rates should be fixed at that amount, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appreciate 
what the distinguished Senator has said. 
I wonder if he would have any objection 
to our writing that intent into the bill 
itself. I have discussed it with the com- 
mittee staff, and I think they have the 
text of an amendment which will accom- 
plish the purpose. 

The language now in the bill would al- 
low for exactly the type of rental pay- 
ments which this amendment would pro- 
vide. The committee report on page 2 
declares the committee’s intent to be 
exactly that. Itstates: 

The fair rental value, as determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, for the grazing 
use withheld, based on periods of average 
precipitation when grazing is normal, ap- 
peared to the committee to represent a fair 
standard, and it is the committee's intent 
that payment rates should be fixed at that 
amount. 


The language of my amendment sim- 
ply carries out this intent with full 
statutory authority. It is of great im- 
portance to the success of the deferred 
grazing program that the Congress itself 
assure disaster-stricken ranchers that 
they will receive the compensation for 
land withdrawn from grazing which they 
are entitled to and which can afford 
them the real chance to utilize the pro- 
visions of the bill. Unless the payments 
to each rancher represent the fair rental 
value for his land, he simply could not 
be induced to place his land under the 
program, with serious loss both to him, 
the land and our economy resulting. 

The amendment is at the desk. If it 
would be agreeable to the Senator from 
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Florida, I should like to have the amend- 
ment stated, so that consideration may 
be given to it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from Florida has no control over 
that, and would be glad to have the 
amendment stated. If the Senate wishes 
to accept the amendment, that would be 
all right. But I may say that a great 
deal of work has been done in drafting 
the bill in an effort to have it in such 
shape that all members of the committee 
would approve it. I believe that all mem- 
bers of the committee have approved it. 
It may be that some Senators were not 
present when the bill was ordered re- 
ported, so I would not like to make an 
unqualified statement that all members 
of the committee have approved it. 

I see on the floor the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee. As I 
recall, only 9 or 10 members of the 
committee were present, but all of us 
approved the bill in the form in which 
it was before us. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN. I may say that although 
I was called to another committee meet- 
ing before the vote was actually taken, I 
expressed myself as being in favor of the 
bill, and left my proxy with the Senator 
from Florida to report the bill. 

I am well aware of the problem which 
confronted the committee, and with 
which the Senator from Texas is con- 
cerned. The committee realized that if 
we used the language “average rental 
value for the county” or even “a percent- 
age of the average rental value for the 
county,” a large amount of land having 
the lowest value for grazing purposes and 
probably very little of the land of the 
highest value for grazing purposes would 
come into the program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator re- 
call the number of members of the com- 
mittee who actually voted to report the 
measure? As I recall, it was 10 or il, 
instead of the full 15. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor from Florida will permit me to do so, I 
wish to state my amendment. On page 5, 
beginning in line 13, the amendment pro- 
poses to strike out beginning with the 
word “such” through the period in line 
20, and to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “rates equal to the fair rental 
value of the land for the grazing use 
withheld under the program, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary on the basis of 
the normal grazing capacity of the land 
— periods of adequate precipita- 

ion.“ 

Mr. HOLLAND. So far as I am con- 
cerned, that is what we meant in the 
report on the bill. Therefore, I would 
certainly have no objection to placing 
that language in the bill. The distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont {Mr. 
AIKEN] has just assured me that he would 
have no objection to it, either. 

I wish to call this point, if I may, to 
the attention of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas. While I am perfectly 
willing to support his amendment, if it be 
adopted on the floor, the provision of the 
Senate bill would then be more like the 
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provision of the House bill, and the mat- 
ter would not allow as much latitude in 
conference. I call that to the attention 
of the Senator from Texas simply because 
I am extremely anxious to have the Sen- 
ate pass a bill which will be approved 
and become law. I have been working 
hard toward that end. 

It seems to me that it might be the 
part of wisdom to leave the bill in the 
form in which it is, and to let this pro- 
posal be worked out in conference. At 
that time we can get some positive assur- 
ance that the signing of the bill will be 
recommended by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, which will be as nearly complete 
assurance as we can ever have that the 
bill will become law. 

I am perfectly willing to go along with 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas, if he thinks that is the better 
policy, but I call attention to the fact 
that we have an informal memorandum 
from the Department of Agriculture, sub- 
mitted only this morning, in which there 
is no assurance that the Secretary ap- 
proves the bill. I quote the final two 
paragraphs in the memorandum which 
cause me the only concern I have: 


The changes enumerated above— 


The memorandum enumerated all the 
changes the committee made— 


will result in an improvement of the bill. 
its present form— 


That means the committee amend- 
ment— 


the bill could be administered in a satisfac- 
tory manner, 


So much for the workability of the bill. 
The memorandum continues: 

Since the Department already has author- 
ity to operate the program under the agri- 
cultural-conservation program, which would 
be substantially identical with the program 
described in the present bill, we do not be- 
lieve enactment of S. 511 is essential. If 
Congress will act favorably on the request for 
appropriation, which is now pending before 
the Congress in House Document 115, which 
would provide funds for carrying out a de- 
ferred-grazing program under the agricul- 
tural-conservation program, the Department 
can deal effectively with the problem 
involved. 


I personally do not agree with the com- 
ment contained in the memorandum that 
the making of an appropriation for this 
year would be as adequate as the passage 
of the bill, because the bill will require 
some years in which to operate and to 
deal properly with this question. But I 
am somewhat concerned with the state- 
ment, which is a lot less than full en- 
dorsement of the bill, and indicates that 
Officials of the Department think that 
with appropriations from year to year 
they can handle the program, and that 
“we do not believe that the enactment of 
S. 511 is essential.” 

For that reason alone, I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, it seems to me that it 
would be the part of caution for us to 
have a little leeway with which to go into 
conference. There will be a full confer- 
ence on the matter, because the Senate 
bill is quite different in detail from that 
of the House. In the meantime we can 
ascertain what should be done in order 
to provide legislation on the particular 
subject we are now discussing. 


In 
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I have worked hard on the bill. Iam 
perfectly willing to continue to work on 
it. If the Senator from Texas will allow 
the bill to go to conference as it is, I shall 
do my best to get the approval of the 
Secretary of the identical objective the 
Senator has in mind. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would not 
care to find myself in opposition to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. He 
has done most commendable work on the 
bill, and has improved it from the way in 
which it was originally introduced. I 
commend the Senator from Florida upon 
the many improvements he has made. 

I simply suggest that we include in 
the bill what the Senator has put in the 
report. I do not see any reason why that 
should not be done. I had the feeling 
that it would be agreeable to all con- 
cerned. The language that is proposed 
to be placed in the bill is not the lan- 
guage of the House bill; it is not the lan- 
guage of the Senate bill, which provides 
for an average annual rental value. All 
the amendment proposes is “rates equal 
to the fair rental value of the land for 
the grazing use withheld under the pro- 
gram, as determined by the Secretary on 
the basis of the normal grazing capacity 
of the land during periods of adequate 
precipitation.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. As I understand, the 
Senator proposes to change the wording 
of the amended bill so as to make it clear 
that what has been stated in the report 
is the meaning of the Senate when it 
passes the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Precisely. 
We will not have “any more than” or 
“any less than.” We will have, “equal 
to the fair rental value.” I understand 
that is what the distinguished Senator 
wants to have done. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I am perfectly willing to accept 
the amendment and to support it in 
every way. But I felt that there was at 
least a point which I should call to the 
attention of my distinguished friend. 
There would be more leeway for us in 
conference to meet any recalcitrance we 
might encounter on the part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which has not 
had time to give us a complete yea or 
nay answer, and has not done so, with 
reference to the committee bill. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I personally do not find 
the amendment suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Texas objectionable in any way. 
I think what it proposes is what is in- 
tended by the committee. I believe the 
conferees who will be apointed on the 
part of the Senate will be well justified 
in simply declining to accept the 
language of the House bill, which re- 
quires the average rental value for the 
county to be paid, because that obviously 
would make the bill unworkable. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
pointed out in his communication to the 
Senator from Florida that the proposed 
legislation probably is unnecessary to 
accomplish his purpose, provided the 
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Committee on Appropriations will make 
adequate provisions for carrying out the 
program under existing law. 

However, if the Congress passes the 
bill in the form now suggested on the 
floor and if the bill as thus passed is 
enacted into law—and it seems there 
could hardly be objection to it by the 
administration—then it would seem 
evident that there would be direction 
to the Appropriations Committee to pro- 
ceed to report the necessary appropria- 
tions required in order to proceed with 
the program, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in 
response to the statement which has 
been made by the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, AIKEN], who speaks so frequently 
and so correctly in regard to the position 
of the administration, I withdraw the 
objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that my amendment to the 
committee amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
‘THURMOND in the chair). The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas to the 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 5, beginning 
in line 13, it is proposed to strike out 
“such rate or rates determined by the 
Secretary but not more than the esti- 
mated fair rental value of the land for 
the normal grazing use withheld under 
the program and which will induce suffi- 
cient participation in the program to 
accomplish its objective, taking into con- 
sideration the normal grazing capacity 
of the land, the funds available for car- 
rying out the program, and any other 
relevant factors,“ and to insert “rates 
equal to the fair rental value of the land 
for the grazing use withheld under the 
program, as determined by the Secretary 
on the basis of the normal grazing ca- 
pacity of the land during periods of 
adequate precipitation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

DISPARITY IN SIZE OF COUNTIES—THE FAIR 

VALUE 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I wish to add to the 
statement by the Senator from Texas 
that especially in some of the Western 
States, where the counties are almost as 
large as some of the States in other parts 
of the country. 

Therefore, the conditions in the West- 
ern States are not the same; there are 
widely varying conditions within the 
counties. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Texas to fix this fair value takes care 
of that situation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. CARLSON. First, I wish to thank 
the Senator from Florida for the hearings 
which were held on the bill and for re- 
porting the bill to the Senate. 
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Early in January, I introduced S. 885 
a bill on this subject, for consideration 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
stated that the subcommittee which con- 
ducted the hearing, did so on 10 bills, 
all dealing with the same subject matter. 
I wish to assure the Senator from Kansas 
that one of the bills was his. 

Mr. CARLSON. I thank the Senator 
from Florida very much. 

I wish to be certain that I understand 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas to the committee amend- 
ment. As I understand, it would strike 
out certain words which were inserted 
by the committee, and as to which there 
was some difference of opinion. So Iun- 
derstand that, as a result of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas to the 
committee amendment, the words “but 
not more” in line 14, page 5, are now out 
of the bill. 

In that connection, let me state that 
my bill used the words “but not less.” 
The committee, however, included in the 
amendment it reported the words but 
not more.” The words “but not more“ 
have now been striken from the commit- 
tee amendment, as I understand. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The amendment 
stikes out those words, and makes the 
meaning clear. As I understand the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
to the committee amendment, it provides 
that the exact fair rental value of the 
land deferred, or limited, shall be the 
measure of the Federal compensation, 
which the Secretary shall determine on 
the basis of the normal grazing capacity 
of the land during periods of adequate 
precipitation. 

Mr. CARLSON. Then I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida whether the committee members had 
in mind some specific instances. or 
whether they considered only the normal 
or average basis in connection with the 
making of payments for the land in these 
areas. It has been stated that some 
areas allow 4 acres per head for grazing 
and some allow 12 or 12 acres per head. 
Were there any specific figures to show 
what the payments might be to the indi- 
vidual landowners based on the grazing 
capacity of the land for deferred grazing? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; 85 cents an acre 
and $1 an acre were mentioned. I re- 
member that both figures were men- 
tioned in the hearings. I am sure there 
is variation above and below those fig- 
ures. I am speaking now of annual 
payments. 

Under the concept of the committee 
amendment, the exact value of the par- 
ticular land for the use that is deferred 
or limited will be determined as of the 
time when normal conditions prevailed. 
That price will be the price required to 
be paid to those who bring the land into 
this program. 

It was the feeling of the committee 
that the Nation itself has a very great 
stake in restoring the cover to these 
lands, so much of which is now in very 
poor condition, and may become almost 
a desert unless there is provided some 
program whereby they may be restored 
to a reasonable good growing condition, 
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It is our concept that in order to ob- 
tain the cooperation of the landholder 
who is required to cut down his herd, and 
as Senators know, is required to find feed 
where he can—and the Federal Govern- 
ment has as another program to help 
him get feed at about half price—this 
should be required, too, as a condition 
and as an objective eminently worth- 
while to the Nation, the State, the grazer, 
and all others concerned. He should re- 
ceive at least payments amounting to the 
normal grazing value of the land which 
he is eliminating from grazing or which 
he is limiting in grazing. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield further 
to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND, T yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to point out 
that the conditions for grazing and the 
value of grazing differ in various parts 
of the Nation; they even differ within a 
State. For instance, in Kansas we have 
some areas where as many as 10 acres 
per head is considered necessary. Then 
we have the great blue stem area, to 
which hundreds of thousands of cattle 
are shipped from Texas every grazing 
season. This area has gone through a 
severe drought for the past 4 or 5 years. 
It will be very helpful if we can obtain 
a deferred grazing program which will 
allow some of the grassland to reseed it- 
self and thereby rebuild a firm growth. 

I wish to be sure that we provide for 
the making of payments for deferred 
grazing, in order that the grass will be 
built up for the future, but also make 
sure that the payments will not be so 
high as to encourage the liquidation of 
herds. 

This proposed legislation can be of 
permanent value to the grazing areas of 
the Nation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. A moment ago I re- 
ferred to 85 cents an acre and $1 an acre. 
Those were the figures I recalled as hav- 
ing been used in the hearings. But I 
have just been advised, by counsel for 
the committee, that in conference 
with the regulatory agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which already 
have had experience in this field with 
lands that are good, lands that are 
medium, and lands that are very poor, 
they have told him that the normal graz- 
ing values, in their experience, go from 
a minimum of 20 cents to a maximum 
of about $1 an acre a year. I personally 
have no information in that field, be- 
cause in my State the grazing situation 
is so different that it is not applicable 
at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Florida yield 
tome? Ishould like to address myself to 
the question which was asked a moment 
ago. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I understand 
that the Senator from Kansas is anxious 
to know what rate will be paid for various 
types of land in his State. The answer to 
that question is that the fair rental rate 
will be paid. In the case of some of the 
land, it may be 25 cents an acre; in the 
case of some of the land it may be $2.25 
an acre. That will depend on the rental 
factors related to that land. 
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Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, after expressing 
the hope that in the dryland States 
there is some grazing land that is worth 
$2.25 an acre. In my State we have 
some; but I have been told that if the 
native range land areas have land that 
has a value of $1 a year, it is very good 
grazing land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not in- 
tend to state that $2.25 or $1.25, either, 
was the value. I merely intended to state 
that the value would be the fair rental 
value. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Texas is correct. The value will be the 
fair rental value either for full grazing, 
or, if limited grazing is all that is re- 
quired in order to meet the need in the 
case of the particular land, then that 
value will be fixed, which of course will 
be less than the total grazing rental 
value. 

Mr. CARLSON. In the blue stem 
region in Kansas we have some land on 
which they are receiving agricultural 
conservation payments of $1.75 an acre. 
There is no question that under the con- 
servation program, payments going as 
high as $1.65 an acre have been received. 

Unless this program is carried out on 
the basis of the agricultural conservation 
program I think it would result in great 
confusion and in some instances in an 
injustice to the landowner. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I am happy to say 
to the distinguished Senator that one of 
the changes made by the committee, in 
its amendment—which probably was not 
necessary, and probably would have been 
made anyway—was to provide that this 
program shall be supplemental to the 
normal conservation program, and shall 
be administered by the same group. 

So if the distinguished Senator has 
found that group willing to fix a value 
as high as the one he has stated for 
excellent grazing lands in his State, all 
I can say to him is that the same group 
will be dealing with the drought situation 
in his State, which may or may not apply 
to the same preferred grazing lands. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. At the outset, I wish 
to congratulate the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida for his explanation of 
the bill; and I wish to say that in my 
judgment he has improved the bill con- 
siderably from its condition at the time 
when I appeared before the committee 
and made a suggestion in reference to 
the use of the Federal land in the West- 
ern States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming, but I 
have not quite finished the explanation 
of the bill. I may say to him that we 
certainly took full cognizance of the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator. If he has 
had a chance to read the report, and if 
he will bear with me so that I may com- 
plete my opening statement, he will find 
we have made complete allowance for 
the point which he so ably made before 
our committee. 

Mr. BARRETT. I shall be glad to 
yield, but I have read the report and 
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have studied the matter very carefully. 
I am fearful the committee has not pro- 
tected us adequately, and I wish to dis- 
cuss that point with the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Ishall be very happy 
to discuss it. If the Senator will wait 
until I read the second paragraph fol- 
lowing the point where I stopped a mo- 
ment ago I shall come to the point he 
has made, and I shall then yield. 

Continuing with my opening state- 
ment: 

The committee amendment makes it 
clear that the program would be re- 
stricted to nonfederally owned land. 

I call to the attention of the Senator 
from Wyoming the fact that we are be- 
ginning to deal with federally and non- 
federally owned land. I repeat, the com- 
mittee amendment makes it clear that 
the program would be restricted to non- 
federally owned land. The Departments 
administering public lands have ade- 
quate authority to deal with the conser- 
vation of such lands. Indian lands, in 
which the Government does not have 
the beneficial ownership, would, of 
course, be eligible for the program. 

In the case of Indian lands, while the 
title is held in the Government, the 
equity is really in the Indian users, 

Continuing, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. BARRETT], in testifying before 
the subcommittee, ably pointed out the 
desirability of some provision to protect 
farmers and ranchers participating in 
the program from the permanent loss of 
their permits to graze on public lands. 

The committee considered this prob- 
lem and ascertained that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department 
of the Interior have authority to enter 
into nonuse arrangements with grazing 
permittees, whose base properties are, in 
whole or in part, placed in the program, 
and thus preserve the qualifications of 
such properties for grazing permits. 
The committee report recommends that 
this be done, and the committee felt that 
no further provision was necessary to 
take care of this problem. 

Now I yield to my friend from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I appreciate the 
statement the distinguished Senator has 
just made. I am concerned with the 
language in the report, on page 2, at the 
end of the first paragraph, which I now 
read: 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture should— 


And I emphasize the word should“ 
enter into nonuse arrangements with graz- 
ing permittees whose base properties are, in 
whole or in part, placed in the program in 
order to preserve the qualifications of such 
properties for grazing permits. 


It seems to me the committee should 
have used the word “shall” instead of 
“should.” 

I take it, from the statement the dis- 
tinguished Senator has just made that, 
it was the intention of the committee to 
require the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of the Interior to take into 
consideration the fact that a permittee 
has entered into an agreement with the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cut down his 
herd or to dispose of his herd completely. 
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Accordingly the rancher could use the 
Federal lands only partially if at all. 

As I explained, a man may own base 
property, sufficient to run 100 head of 
cattle. He may have an agreement with 
the Secretary of the Interior whereby he 
can run 100-head of cattle on Taylor land 
a part of the year and a permit with the 
Secretary of Agriculture to run the same 
100 head of cattle on Forest Reserve for 
another part of the year. 

My question is this. Surely if he re- 
duces his herd by say 50 percent on his 
basic land the Secretary will not penalize 
him for not running the full number on 
the Federal lands. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The committee so understands, 
and we were in conference with the vari- 
ous representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture who have charge of that 
particular activity. Both the committee 
and the officials understand the situation 
clearly. 

It is rather hard to state, in a fixed 

way, what will happen, because the whole 
program will be variable. One man’s 
land will be deferred entirely. Another 
man’s land will be partly deferred, and 
partly not deferred. Another will have 
his land subjected to limited uses. The 
different situations will require different 
reductions in the size of the herd, and 
different situations will result. We 
thought it was adequate to say, and I 
shall be glad to amplify it for the 
Recorp, that it is the committee’s clear 
intention and full belief that the affected 
agency, whether it is in the Department 
of Agriculture or in the Department of 
the Interior, should and will see that 
a fair handling of this matter shall 
operate so as to protect completely the 
holder of any permit or lease from the 
Government affecting public lands, so 
that he will not be penalized by reason 
of only partial use of the lands, or even 
nonuse of the lands, if the problem is 
such a drastic one in his particular 
case. 
Mr. BARRETT. I appreciate the 
statement the Senator has just made. I 
take it that it is the intention of the com- 
mittee to permit the appropriate agency 
or the Department of the Interior to 
handle the leases or the permits in such 
a fashion that the man who complies 
with the provision of the law will not be 
prejudiced in any way because of partial 
use or nonuse of the Federal land. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is 
exactly right. We felt that any other 
conclusion would be completely unrea- 
sonable. Here is a government, inter- 
ested in the restoration of land for the 
Nation’s good, proposing a program. If 
one of the citizens who is very badly 
hurt by a prolonged drought, which is a 
major disaster, brings his own land, 
necessarily or wisely, or both, under this 
program, and if he has, as a supplement 
to his own land, which is his base oper- 
ation, grazing leases on public land, we 
certainly do not want him to be hurt in 
any way. It would be inconceivable 
that the same government should then 
penalize him because of his inability to 
fully graze the lands which belonged to 
the public when that inability results 
from both the disaster and from his 
entering into the program which his 
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government provides to overcome the 
disaster to the extent it may be over- 
come. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator. 
I have a few other questions. 

First, I should like to ask the Senator 
about the limited-use program. Let me 
state the case in this fashion: Suppose a 
man owns 10,000 acres of grazing land, 
the normal capacity of which is such 
that, let us say, 200 head of cattle could 
be grazed on the land. The drought has 
been of such character that the man is 
obliged to cut his herd down to 150 head 
of cattle. Do I understand correctly 
that the man could use the entire 10,000 
acres to run 150 head of cattle, and there- 
by comply with the provision here, let 
us say, for a 25-percent payment, pro- 
vided, of course, it was approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and his com- 
mittees? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not at all an 
expert in this field, but that was not my 
understanding. My understanding from 
the comments made by the agents of the 
Department of Agriculture, who sat with 
us, was this: Let us assume we are con- 
sidering a large ranch, much of which 
is denuded, which is in such shape it is 
going to take a period of years to bring 
back the grass. Suppose, running 
through the ranch, there is bottom land 
which is not so denuded of grass and 
on which it would be idle or foolish to 
stop grazing entirely. Suppose the grass 
there is available on a full-time basis, or 
suppose it is available on a part-time 
basis, as the facts themselves may indi- 
cate. It is my understanding that the 
use of the words “limited use”—which 
are in the bill at the suggestion and I 
might say insistence of the agents of 
the Department of Agriculture, who sat 
with us—was to cover cases where the 
land is not identical throughout its en- 
tire extent, but is of different character, 
or grade, and thus calls for different 
treatment. 

I would much prefer to have one of the 
Senators on the committee who comes 
from the arid lands comment on this 
matter, because he may have a sounder 
idea about it than I have. My idea is as 
I have stated. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to make another comment. 
This is a very important matter so far 
as the West is concerned. Our oppor- 
tunities to participate in this program 
are extremely limited, in my opinion. 

I have talked to Mr. Wheeler and Mr. 
Bradley, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and their interpretation of that 
language was as I have just explained it. 
If the committee intends that limited 
use shall apply to specific lands, it will 
be almost impossible for any livestock 
man in the West to comply with this 
provision of the law. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. It is on that particular 
phase of the matter that I desire to make 
a comment. 

Usually the range, consisting of many 
thousand acres, is not fenced, and a man 
could not afford to fence it if he 
wished to. 
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Mr. BARRETT. The Senator from 
Minnesota is eminently correct. 

Mr. THYE. For that reason a prob- 
lem is presented. There may be some 
draws or hollows, as the distinguished 
Senator from Florida has mentioned, 
which would permit a small percentage 
of the normal herd to graze on the vast 
area, which would support the entire 
herd if there were normal rainfall and a 
good stand of grass. 

The problem with which we are con- 
fronted here is that it is not possible 
to take all the cattle off the range, be- 
cause then we would be wiping out the 
foundation stock of cattle which might 
exist there. Therefore, it would only be 
practical to limit the grazing. 

The cattle themselves would select the 
area to be grazed, because an animal is 
quite wise when it is looking for forage 
or grass. It will go where the grass is. 
It will not be found on the dry knolls. 
So the cattle would naturally migrate 
to the water pockets or waterholes or 
lowlands where the grazing is possible. 
That would permit the tufts of grass out 
on the higher ground to go to seed, and 
the seed would naturally fall and be 
there to regerminate and grow grass on 
the area which had been long denuded 
of any forage because of drought. 

So there is a commonsense solution 
to the question involved here. If the 
farmer were limited to a certain per- 
centage of the number of head of cattle 
which the area normally could carry, just 
in order to keep the foundation herds 
intact, a man would not be completely 
destroyed, and when the grass came 
back after 1, 2, or 3 years he could make 
another start. 

There has been good moisture in the 
areas in the States where there was such 
a problem, and it is very possible that 
the drought is completely broken. How- 
ever, there are no plants on a vast acre- 
age of that land. There are a few tufts 
of grass here and there. There is a large 
root system that may come to life, but 
it will take several years before that 
vast area is again in grass which will 
permit a man to graze the number of 
cattle he had when there was normal 
rainfall. 

The whole problem here is one of tak- 
ing a commonsense approach, in an at- 
tempt to limit the cattle and at the same 
time compensate the man for loss of 
the vast acreage—upon which he is pay- 
ing taxes—that he is supervising, or from 
which he is attempting to earn a liveli- 
hood. We should try to compensate him 
for the fact that there has been no graz- 
ing on that area, and then make sure 
that when the grass has reestablished 
itself there will be a foundation herd 
there which will rebuild the livestock 
industry of the vast Plains area, whence 
most of the feeder cattle come to fill up 
the feed lots in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and all other States where we grow corn 
and are accustomed to feeding cattle. 

I support the proposed legislation, be- 
cause I think it is the only commonsense 
way by which we can afford any immedi- 
ate relief to the vast Plains area and at 
the same time keep the Plains from be- 
ing overstocked, preventing the destruc- 
tion of every plant before it has a chance 
te go to seed. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the very practical and 
very wise remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. His experi- 
ence is not new tome. Ihave discovered 
that in the Commiitee on Agriculture 
and Forestry he frequently demonstrates 
his knowledge derived from his long ac- 
quaintance with agriculture. I believe 
the Senator from Minnesota served as a 
commissioner of agriculture in his own 
State. He knows agriculture in the West 
and the Middle West up and down. He 
has certainly made an important con- 
tribution to the discussion of this bill. 

Before leaving the item we have been 
considering I may say that while I am 
sorry I cannot put into the Recor the 
memorandum we have from the Depart- 
ment, I wish to state it was drawn up 
under the best circumstances possible, 
taking into account the haste required 
in this matter. Though it does not bear 
the signature of the Secretary, it does 
constitute the considered judgment of 
the officials of the Department who sat 
with us during several conferences. I 
believe there were three conferences. 

This is what is said as to that particu- 
lar point, and I quote this, because I 
think it is pertinent for the RECORD; 

The original bill provided for deferred 
grazing only. The amended version would 
provide opportunity for better grassland 
management and utilization through non- 
use, limited use, deferred grazing during the 
period of plant growth, or any needed com- 
bination thereof. 


I suspect that is about as fair a state- 
ment as could be made, briefly, on the 
matter. 0 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I have 
another question to ask the Senator 
along the same line, if he will permit. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield further to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I should like to ask 
the Senator if it is the intention of the 
committee to permit a livestock operator 
to qualify who has already limited his 
herds or completely disposed of his herds 
because of the drought in previous years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is the opinion of 
the Senator from Florida that it is cer- 
tainly the intention of the committee in 
such a case, where the man has already 
suffered the maximum disaster possible 
from the drought, to give him a chance 
to bring his lands back into shape. 

Mr. BARRETT. Assuming that a man 
is required to ship his cattle out of the 
State for feeding purposes for a winter— 
or we shall say for 6 months—and does 
not use his base ranch properties at all, 
would that be a compliance, in the opin- 
ion of the distinguished Senator? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If he does not over- 
graze the lands where they are put, he 
could certainly be held to comply by fol- 
lowing that process. 

Mr. BARRETT. He has not reduced 
his herd, but he has taken his entire 
herd off the range for half the year. I 
assume that would amount to the same 
thing as a 50 percent reduction, for that 
year, at any rate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Again, let me say 
that the Senator from Florida does not 
possess the very close knowledge which 
other Senators possess of actual opera- 
tions in the great and fine area of the 
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country affected by drought. He would 
not like to state his opinion as being the 
final word. His idea has been that this 
provision would apply in a situation in 
which the farmer is in distress and the 
condition of his land has forced a re- 
duction of grazing on the land. He may 
reduce his herd or move it elsewhere. 
If that is not the correct explanation, I 
should like to be corrected. I see my 
distinguished friend from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE] still in the Chamber. I see 
other Senators from that great and fine 
area of the country, who know much 
more about the subject that Ido. As I 
understand, this is not a program to 
enable a farmer to maintain full opera- 
tion, full steam ahead. He will have to 
reduce his cattle numbers or find other 
grazing or feed for them. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. T yield. 

Mr. THYE. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming spoke about taking 
a herd off the range for half the sea- 
son, or half of the year. That is a pos- 
sibility. Frequently in the dry plains 
area it is possible to cut a crop of native 
hay only every other year. If the 
amount of rainfall is limited it must be 
allowed to stand and develop a root sys- 
tem, and come back the second season, if 
there is to be actual growth. If graz- 
ing were continued for the entire 12 
months of the year, the grass, growing 
slowly as it does, would be kept down 
to the root. The vitality of the plant 
would constantly be weak, and its growth 
would be so limited that there would be 
little opportunity for the prairie land to 
hold itself against ruination. If the cat- 
tle are removed from the range for 6 
months, there is a reestablishment of 
the grass. It develops a firmer root sec- 
tion. There is more vitality in the plant, 
and the plant is safeguarded against 
ruination, or an absolute kill. 

I think the Senator from Wyoming is 
correct in asking these questions, because 
only here do we establish the legislative 
history of the bill, so that the solicitor 
may be guided by it when he is en- 
deavoring to place an interpretation 
upon the intent of the entire act. 

In asking these questions the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming is es- 
tablishing the legislative history. I 
think there is commonsense to the idea 
that a rancher may move his cattle off 
the range for 6 months at a time. 
Whether he puts them in a lot for feed- 
ing on dry feed is a question to be deter- 
mined. But if they are off the range 
for 6 months, the grass will have greater 
vitality, and will definitely show im- 
provement, even under drought condi- 
tions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is quite possible 
that if grazing were available in a dis- 
tant State, or at some other place, suffi- 
cient to support the entire herd, the 
procedure suggested by the Senator from 
Wyoming might be applicable. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. One reason I made men- 
tion of the fact that the cattle might 
be removed from the drought area for 
a period of time is that in the drought of 
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1934, and again in 1936—but. primarily 
the 1934 drought, which was severe in 
much of the plains area—many truck- 
loads of cattle were hauled from the 
plains area to northern Minnesota, be- 
cause the grazing in the woods area was 
ample to furnish feed. Thereby herds 
of cattle were kept from complete ex- 
tinction. That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. What the Senator 
from Minnesota has described is com- 
mon practice in the years when we have 
extreme drought in the West. I hope it 
is the intention of the committee that 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of the Interior, in administer- 
ing the provisions of the bill, will take 
into consideration all these factors in 
arriving at the regulations, so as to give 
the people of the West an opportunity 
to participate in the benefits of the bill, 
if it shall become law. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Secretary of 
Agriculture will be administering the act. 
I am sure that the Senator, in referring 
to the Secretary of the Interior, is speak- 
ing only of that portion of the public 
lands over which the Secretary of the 
Interior has jurisdiction. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agreed to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois next. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to understand the bill. Am I correct in 
my understanding that the bill provides 
for Federal subsidies to cattle growers 
and sheep raisers, so that they will not 
overgraze their land when the land has 
been damaged by drought? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; with one addi- 
tion, namely, that it must have been so 
gravely damaged by drought that the 
area would have been declared a disas- 
ter area under the provisions of Public 
Law 875. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I further correct 
in my understanding that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that the 
cost of a 2-year program of this nature 
will be approximately $30 million? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Department of 
Agriculture has furnished us that figure, 
and we have included it in our statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Florida if he has any 
fears that the proposed legislation would 
undermine the initiative and self-re- 
liance of the cattle growers and sheep 
raisers in this area? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have not, because 
I have found them to be about the most 
independent and resourceful group of 
agriculturists in the Nation. In the 
course of our hearing 2 years ago on 
price-support legislation, even in those 
areas where most of the tillers of the 
land were for high price supports, with- 
out a single exception at any hearing the 
Senator from Florida attended, the cat- 
tlemen came forward and very finally 
and vociferously stated that they wanted 
no part of any price supports. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from Illi- 
nois remembers that very well. He re- 
members that the cattlemen of the West, 
and of the Great Plains area, objected 
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to any protection of consumers, on the 
ground that if that were done it would 
undermine the independence and self- 
reliance of the cattlemen. I wonder if 
the Senator has discovered the same zeal 
for independence and self-reliance on 
the part of the cattlemen when it comes 
to a Government subsidy. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Very few cattlemen 
appeared before us on the pending meas- 
ure, We heard witnesses from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Weather 
Bureau, and many other agencies. They 
assured us that this was the greatest 
drought disaster that had befallen a 
large area of our Nation in the history 
of the Weather Bureau. Unless means 
are provided to combat the disaster, we 
shall not only find some good people out 
of business, which would be deplorable 
enough, but we shall find great areas of 
our country denuded and unproductive. 
The feeling in our committee was unani- 
mous. I do not recall that any objection 
was raised. Some of us come from States 
where, thank the Lord, we do not have 
this particular problem to contend with. 
We felt that an important issue of con- 
servation affecting the natural resources 
of our country far transcended the per- 
sonal interest of any user of grazing land, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that the 
Senator from Illinois intends to vote for 
the bill as presented by the chairman of 
the subcommittee. However, in view of 
the fact that cattlemen and sheepraisers 
have insisted so strongly on protecting 
their independence and self-reliance and 
individual initiative, I wondered whether 
the Senator from Florida had any fear 
that we would undermine the independ- 
ence upon which the cattlemen have in- 
sisted so strongly. I say that because 
initiative can be undermined in a very 
insidious fashion. A program may be- 
gin with very laudable purposes. How- 
ever, if we destroy, ultimately, both self- 
reliance and initiative, as we heard the 
cattlemen say so many times might hap- 
pen under certain circumstances, would 
not the consequences of such action be 
disastrous? I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from Florida and the cattlemen 
themselves have thought enough about 
the possibility or danger of undermining 
the moral qualities of the cattlemen. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say to my 
friend from Illinois, in good humor, be- 
cause he always preserves good humor, 
that I do not believe that such a result 
would come about in this instance. We 
are confronted with a great national 
disaster. It is just as much a national 
disaster as is a ravaging flood or a great 
fire or a great earthquake. We are try- 
ing to deal with it from that point of 
view. I may say also that most of the 
agricultural industries which I repre- 
sent in part as one of two Senators from 
the State of Florida are just as strongly 
against price supports as are the cattle- 
men. I refer to the fruit growers and 
vegetable growers in my State. With 
one voice, everyone whom I have heard 
speak on the subject has said, “Here is 
a disaster so tremendous that only the 
Nation, with all its strength, can help 
relieve it.” Therefore I do not believe 
the cattlemen would be affected at all in 
their traditional feeling and point of 
view against price supports. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator does 
not believe that their character would 
be undermined? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not think the 
character of the cattlemen would be un- 
dermined any more than a home lover 
would have his character undermined if 
his home had been washed away by a 
flood and the Red Cross or some goy- 
ernmental agency had come forward to 
help him reestablish his little home. I 
do not believe his character would be 
undermined by restoring the home of his 
little family. To the contrary I believe 
he would show considerable intestinal 
fortitude by coming back to restore his 
home. When victims of drought can 
see the weil-watered plains of Illinois 
not far away, or the verdant fields of 
Florida or California not far away, and 
other places which have not been hit by 
terrific drought disasters, there is a 
temptation, I am sure, for one who is 
weak to say, “This is allI can take. Let 
me go to Illinois or to Florida or to Cali- 
fornia, or somewhere else; and rebuild in 
a safer and more secure agricultural 
atmosphere.” 

I believe that the people who are fight- 
ing for their very lives in this situation 
are deeply attached to the soil and are 
deeply attached to the cattle industry, 
and are deeply attached to independ- 
ence, and would not think that they were 
losing their independence by letting 
their great Government help them re- 
tain their land. I did not find such 
sentiments expressed, or any such great 
concern expressed, by anyone who ap- 
peared before us in our hearings. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very much re- 
assured by the statement of the Senator 
from Florida. I am very glad to hear 
that our stockmen feel that way about 
this proposal. As I say, I shall vote for 
the bill. Of course, the Senator from 
Florida realizes that catastrophes are 
not solely natural catastrophes, and that 
there are also social catastrophes as well 
as climatic catastrophes. I imagine that 
the Senator from Florida believes, there- 
fore, that people should be protected 
against such things as urban blights, 
and that character is not destroyed by 
the Federal Government assisting people 
who are injured by calamities aside from 
those of nature. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is, of 
course, correct. From the subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee over 
which the Senator from Florida has the 
responsibility and honor of presiding as 
chairman, there has come each year for 
several years a provision of funds more 
generous than that provided by the other 
body in its wisdom, for the redevelop- 
ment of areas that had been hurt by 
some situation outside of their ability to 
control, but not of a serious natural 
nature. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator's statement. May I ask whether 
the Secretary of Agriculture has ap- 
proved the program? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That I am unable to 
answer categorically. Let me say that 
before the distinguished Senator came to 
the Chamber I explained to the Senate 
that we had had specialists and experts 
and heads of divisions of the Department 
of Agriculture sit with us on three occa- 
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sions. They have been very helpful, and 
the changes which are reflected in the 
committee amendment largely reflect the 
suggestions and the wisdom of those 
people. 

We also received this morning an in- 
formal memorandum. It does not 
have the standing of a report, because 
it had not had time to clear through the 
Department. At the same time I feel 
that the memorandum, from which I 
have quoted several paragraphs, does 
represent the thinking of the heads of 
those divisions in the Department of 
Agriculture who sat with us in drafting 
and later when we had worked out the 
bill, and who, after a couple of days 
in which to study the language more 
carefully, wrote the memorandum as 
representing their reflections, They are 
all complimentary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is my under- 
standing that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture at a press conference a few days ago 
criticized the idea of price supports for 
farm products. His basic objection, of 
course, is that they undermine the inde- 
pendence of the farmer in his reliance on 
such programs. Am I to understand 
that the Secretary of Agriculture does 
not have the same objections to subsidy 
payments for stockmen and sheep- 
raisers? 

Mr. HOLLAND, Iam sorry to say that 
I am unable to answer that question. 
However, I must say that the Secretary 
of Agriculture is not alone in his feel- 
ing that reliance on high price supports 
has, in some instances, sapped the inde- 
pendence and self-reliance and initiative 
of some of our farmers. No one regrets 
that more than does the Senator from 
Florida, who dislikes to see it. There are 
some things, entirely proper, which we 
can do that will not entail such an unfor- 
tunate result. However, I believe that we 
have had just such an unfortunate result 
from some aspects of the very high price- 
support program which was allowed to 
follow the war. 

My opinion and the opinion of the 
Senator from Mlinois are not always the 
same, although we are equally interested 
in agriculture and agriculturalists. Iam 
sure that the Senator from Illinois is an 
ardent patriot and wants to bring good 
to all the people of his country. The 
Senator from Florida shares that attitude 
also. 

Therefore, there can be differences of 
opinion on some of these subjects, but I 
am sure we think alike when we try to 
deal with a terrible national disaster 
which not only affects hundreds of our 
people disadvantageously but, if carried 
to the extreme, might conceivably destroy 
the effective productiveness of our land 
and thus diminish our national strength. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate the kind 
words the Senator from Florida has said 
about the Senator from Illinois, and I 
wish to reciprocate those feelings so far 
as the Senator from Florida is concerned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my good 
friend from IIIinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Florida and the Secretary of Agriculture 
are alert to the dangers of natural catas- 
trophes such as drought. However, are 
there not some catastrophes which hit 
millions of city people, which disasters 
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are not caused by nature, and to avert 
whieh the individual city dweller is as 
helpless as is a stockman or cattleman to 
avert natural disasters? 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are certainly 
disasters of one kind or another which 
hit us that are not natural disasters. 
The Senator from Illinois offered some 
words of commendation to the Senator 
from Florida when he was handling a 
measure to liberalize greatly the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration Act by trying 
to meet the situation, in part, at least, of 
farmers of limited means or farmers who 
were farming submarginal land. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Florida is very kind. I hope he will per- 
mit the Senator from Illinois to ask one 
more question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to do 
80. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. The cattlemen and 
stockmen from these regions have con- 
stantly emphasized what they term 
“States rights.” They say that the Fed- 
eral Government should not intrude 
upon the States in matters relating to 
the States. They say that the States 
should assume the major portion of eco- 
nomic activity, and that the Federal 
Government should, in the main, stay on 
the sidelines. Does the Senator from 
Florida feel that States rights are being 
interfered with by these Federal sub- 
sidies? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not feel that 
States rights are being interfered with 
at all by the measure we are here con- 
sidering. On the contrary, I think the 
States where the massive droughts have 
been sustained are already carrying, so 
far as the public units are concerned, the 
greatest part of the load. There is no 
way to avoid that. The tax rolls show 
it; their volume of business shows it. 

There is not a State institution in any 
State which has been terribly hit by the 
drought which has not been badly hurt. 
Therefore, the States will have to carry 
the principal part of the load. Never- 
theless, all the States help to make up 
our great Federal Government, and one 
of the fine things about the Federal Gov- 
ernment is that both officially and unoffi- 
cially, through governmental means and 
through such private means as the 
Red Cross, and many similar agencies, 
the people of America like to think of 
themselves as united when disaster 
strikes any part of our Nation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. IJ appreciate those re- 
marks. I am in favor of the grazing bill. 
I want to make that perfectly clear. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Hlinois; I thought he would 
be in favor of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am struck by the 
fact that the people recognize the force 
of the Federal Government when they 
are in trouble and when they want an 
appropriation. But when it is a question 
of the Federal Government protecting 
someone else and possibly interfering 
with them a little, then some of the same 
people take refuge in the doctrine of 
States rights and say, “This is not a 
proper function of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” The endeavor of the Senator 
from Tilinois, as undoubtedly the Senator 
from Florida has discerned, has been to 
make certain that there is as much con- 
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sistency in this field as is perhaps de- 
sirable. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Illinois, as always, has been courteous 
and kind in his remarks concerning this 
matter. I should like him to realize 
that, so far as the Senator from Florida 
is concerned, there is not an acre in his 
State—and I am happy that that is the 
case—which would be affected by the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I found no disposi- 
tion on the part of any Senator on our 
committee from a State which was not 
hit by this disaster to fail to give all his 
attention, thoughts, and planning to try- 
ing to draft a workable ill. 

I do not believe there is anyone who 
desires to put disaster relief, whether 
Federal or State, as to the individual, 
on a strict, fechnical basis of States 
rights or individual rights. 

So far as I am concerned, I think I 
am about as ardent an advocate of 
States rights, along with State responsi- 
bilities, as can be found in the Senate. 
I hope to be so. Yet I find no trouble at 
all, either for myself or from my State, 
which is not affected, in doing the utmost 
toward trying to have passed a workable 
bill for some 8, 10, or 12 States which are 
affected in varying degrees, and which 
are a great part of our fine country, and 
which will be left in a desperate position 
unless some program is provided for re- 
building the fertility of their soil. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Florida. There have been 
some droughts in southern Illinois, and 
I think some counties should have been 
declared disaster areas which were not 
declared to be disaster areas. In the 
main, of course, my State has not suf- 
fered to the degree the Western States 
have suffered. Nevertheless, I am very 
glad to support the proposed legislation, 
because I think itis needed. It is needed 
to prevent the Dust Bowl from develop- 
ing once again. 

My hope is that the citizens and the 
representatives of those States that de- 
sire Federal aid when they suffer natural 
catastrophes will realize that other sec- 
tions of the country can suffer not 
merely natural, but also manmade catas- 
trophes, which are equally devastating 
in their total effect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. He is always a real hu- 
manitarian. I never expected anything 
else than that he would be strongly in 
support of the bill. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida for the 
very able presentation he has made, al- 
though he does not come from the 
drought areas of the Nation. 

The distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois, genuine humanitarian that he is, 
was, I think, justified in putting his ques- 
tion about what would be done with re- 
spect to other sections of the country 
which may not be stricken with a 
drought, but which may sustain some 
economic catastrophe. 

Coming as I do from a drought- 
stricken area, he may rest assured that 
I will support all such measures, because 
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we are not talking about cattle, we are 
not talking about land, but we are talk- 
ing about people. As the distinguished 
Senator from Florida has said, it is the 
people who are suffering. 

I should like to inform the Senator 
from Florida and other Members of this 
body that only recently this very area 
was in the midst of a triple blizzard. 
For 7 years the people of this area have 
suffered from hailstorms, or from wind, 
or from the sun which has dried out their 
land. Now, at this very point, there 
comes before us a very minor bill, a graz- 
ing bill, a part of the purpose of which, 
as I understand, is to extend the pro- 
visions of Public Law 875, which is dis- 
aster legislation which the President 
himself can activate only if, in turn, the 
governor of a State activates it. 

Heretofore Colorado has had 36 coun- 
ties under the disaster program. As a 
result of the recent blizzards, 10 addi- 
tional counties have been added. 

Cattlemen, whose basic herds may 
have been smothered by the snow, are 
not asking for grants of money; they are 
simply asking that the Government not 
foreclose, but extend credit to them. 
That is what first brought my attention 
to the deferred grazing bill. 

It is very clear to me what the purpose 
of the billis. Although it deals with the 
conservation of grass and of land, it fun- 
damentally deals with people. At a very 
insignificant cost it will be most helpful 
to the Nation. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Florida for his clear presentation, 
at the same time recognizing that the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois was 
using a little of the needling process to 
awaken our own consciences to the facts 
which may exist in the other parts of the 
Nation. 

The Senator from Illinois has said he 
will support the bill. For that we com- 
mend him. I do not see how any Sena- 
tor could, in good conscience, vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida has not felt that 
the needling on the part of the Senator 
from Illinois was at all unkind. 

Before I close this part of the discus- 
sion, I call attention to one other matter. 
My friend, the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], is 
really the chairman of the subcommittee 
which conducted the hearings. He was 
so burdened with other hearings that he 
asked the Senator from Florida, who is 
one of its members, to act in his place. 
The Senator from Florida is the chair- 
man of another subcommittee which is 
somewhat related to this subcommittee. 
The Senator from Florida agreed to con- 
duct the hearings as requested by the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

When the time came to make a report 
on the bill, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the Senator from Florida, who 
sometimes do not see eye to eye on the 
subject of price supports, were going 
down the road handinhand. Neither of 
our States is affected at all by the 
drought. Nevertheless, although our 
philosophy about price supports is as 
different as it can be, I do not believe 
there was any expression of difference 
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about the details of the bill. Certainly, 

we were both found supporting it heartily 

in every way we could. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Florida for the remarks and references 
he has made concerning me. When I 
was looking for a Senator to hold the 
hearings, I immediately thought of the 
Senator from Florida, knowing that he 
would go to the bottom of the matter 
and develop all the necessary facts in 
order to reach a proper conclusion. I 
had no doubt in my mind that the pro- 
posed legislation was needed, and that 
the Senator from Florida would do the 
spade work of digging out the facts and 
getting the bill ready, not only for the 
subcommittee, but also for the full com- 
mittee. 

I commend him for the work he has 
done, because he and his committee have 
produced an excellent bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate very 
much the remarks of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iryield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to say, 
if the Senator from Florida will permit 
me, apropos of the debate between the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Florida, that one of the things 
about which the livestock men have com- 
plained, although not very loud, has been 
not the failure of Congress, but the hold- 
ing of the prices of feed—corn, barley, 
and other feed—at a support price 
higher than that for which it can be 
fed to the livestock, the livestock can be 
sold on the open market, and the cattle- 
men can break even, 

CANNOT FEED THE CORN, BARLEY, AND OIL CAKE 
AT SUPPORT PRICE AND SELL STEERS ON OPEN 
MARKET 
If the support price is paid for corn, 

and fed to the steers, there will be a loss 

of about 50 cents a day on each steer 
sold on the open market even if they 
make the usual gains. 

The cattle and sheep men have taken 
the brunt of it for several years, and 
it has broken a lot of feeders, and the 
feeders furnish the market for the small 
ranchers and the farmers, when their 
livestock is ready to ship off the range. 

When certain areas are placed in a 
disaster area, a special price is estab- 
lished for the feed (corn, barley and 
oil cake), and that reduces the cost to 
a point where the farmers and ranchers 
can at least break even, by feeding the 
corn and the barley at such reduced 
prices. 

That operation alone, however, dis- 
92 95 the business where it is not depend - 
able. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And by cutting the 
herd to the basic herd. 

Mr. MALONE. I may add, by cut- 
ting the basic herds and borrowing 
money to feed the cattle for the market. 

They have just about reached their 
limit, however, in trying to feed corn, 
barley and oil cake at the support price, 
when there is no support price for the 
cattle. So far they have stayed away 
from it and argued against it, but the 
end is near, 
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As the distinguished Senator from 
Florida has so ably stated, they have 
been very vociferous in stating that they 
want no help, or regulation; but some of 
these days they will come to the end of 
the rope, if the Congress continues to 
keep up the support price of the feed 
they must have to market the beef. 
ARBITRARY REDUCTION OF THE RANGE PART OF THE 

LIVESTOCK UNIT 

Let me explain to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida the tendency on 
the part of both the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Department of the In- 
terior to reduce the range for the live- 
stock unit 10 percent on transfer or non- 
use 


The Department of Agriculture super- 
vises the forest reserves which generally 
are the summer grazing areas, because 
they are the higher elevation areas on 
the western ranges; and the Department 
of the Interior supervises the regular 
public land areas under the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act, initiated in 1934 and now under 
the Bureau of Land Management. There 
has been a tendency to cut the grazing 
rights of any grazer who may have more 
than what they call a subsistence unit— 
enough for an average family. 

I wish to explain to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, inasmuch as I 
know that the areas in his State are 
entirely different from the western 
areas, that what counts in the West is 
the balancing of the range with the 
feed producing ranches. 

There are three parts to a grazing 
unit. First, there is the feed-produc- 
ing ranch area, where there is enough 
water to raise hay or grain or both to 
feed a certain number of cow units—cow 
and calf—or sheep units—ewe and lamb. 
A ton of hay to a cow or unit is about 
the average in the West, for wintering 
a cow unit. 

Then there are the spring, fall, sum- 
mer and winter range lands—public or 
privately owned lands which form one 
part of the three-part unit. The water 
rights on the range and the feed- 
producing ranches form the third unit. 
If any part is taken away or reduced, 
to that extent the carrying capacity of 
the range unit is destroyed. 

So the tendency has been to cut 19 
percent, whenever there is a transfer, or 
whenever there arises an occasion for 
so doing. The authority to do this has 
never been relinquished so that the 
“range unit” is never stable or salable. 

I wish to refer to page 2 of the re- 
port, where the language is very clear— 
namely, that— 

The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture should enter into 
nonuse arrangements with grazing permit- 
tees whose base properties are, in whole or 
in part, placed in the program in order to 
preserve the qualifications of such properties 
for grazing permits. 


I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Florida if there is an understanding with 
the Government department in charge 
of the public lands that there will be no 
arbitrary cut in the range affecting the 
carrying capacity of these range units, 
during this period. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Nevada that the 
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various agencies which handle the pro- 
grams for the public lands and the leas- 
ing of those lands to the permittees were 
consulted by the committee about this 
matter. They say that ample authority 
already exists, and I think that they 
certainly should insist. upon the han- 
dling of their present regulations under 
their present authority in such a way 
as to work no hardship or forfeiture upon 
the holders of permits who graze the 
public lands supplemental to their own 
lands, as the Senator has explained the 
matter. 

Mr. MALONE. If the distinguished 
Senator from Florida will permit me to 
continue, I wish to say that I know they 
have that authority. They also have au- 
thority under certain conditions to cut 
the range under lease 10 percent on sale 
or transfers; and what we need to know 
now, Have they committed themselves to 
protect such range utilized with the live- 
stock unit during this period? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is the under- 
standing of the Senator from Florida 
and the committee. While the Govern- 
ment is with one hand extending aid to 
a rancher to revitalize his land in its 
productive capacity, it would be com- 
pletely inconsistent for the Government 
with the other hand to take away some 
right that was based upon the rancher’s 
full herd being in existence and being 
grazed. When the farmer has to limit 
grazing he simply cannot live up to the 
full requirements of his grazing permit 
as to how many head he would have on 
the publicly leased part of his total 
grazing facilities. 

STATES RIGHTS 


Mr. MALONE. I appreciate very 
much the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

T should like to add - because the mat- 
ter of States rights has been brought 
into the debate—that in my opinion the 
States rights are in no way affected one 
way or another by any action which 
Congress may take in connection with 
any relief or any other projects under a 
Congressional policy, such as that of 
flood control of irrigation or reclama- 
tion, drainage or through appropriating 
money for other purposes. 

The States rights are not affected in 
any way whatever, unless by deliberate 
action taken by an administration or by 
a bureau head operating under the laws 
so passed, and taking advantage of such 
Congressional action. The bureau heads 
are only empowered to conform to the 
policy laid down by Congress, not to 
create policy. 

Congress is not taking away or affect- 
ing the States rights by such action. 
But unfortunately for many years the 
policy of encroaching upon States rights 
has been a policy of bureau heads and 
of administrative action. 

I wonder whether the distinguished 
Senator from Florida will agree with me 
that the harm is not done by the laws 
passed by Congress to carry out projects 
within a State or States, but the harm is 
done by the bureau heads who operate 
to establish policies which usurp and 
nullify such constitutional rights of the 
States. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor from Nevada and I understand the 
matter exactly alike. I think the Con- 
gress passes legislation of that type in 
an effort to increase the national wealth 
and the national productivity. The 
Congress is not thinking of any particu- 
lar individual or any particular groups 
of individuals. The purpose is to build 
greater wealth and greater productive 
power for the Nation. When a disaster 
comes and when there is necessity for 
giving relief, I think all that the Con- 
gress endeavors to do in regard to the 
citizens and the communities and the 
States affected is to enable them to re- 
ceive aid from their other brethren who 
happen to live in places which are not 
affected by such disasters. 

Mr. MALONE. Then I understand 
the Senator from Florida agrees with 
me that when Congress passes an act 
for relief that action has nothing to do 
with basic States rights under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not at all, any more 
than it tends to destroy personal or 
States rights when the Senator out of 
his generosity makes a donation to the 
Red Cross at a time of disaster, when 
he wishes to have relief given to someone 
Or some area which has been greatly 
hurt by a flood or some other disaster. 
That is not a deprivation of rights. To 
the contrary, it is a showing of interest 
on the part of one American in the dis- 
tress of other Americans who happen to 
be adversely affected. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
ton in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator from 
Florida inform me whether I am correct 
in understanding that this is a special 
bill to provide special aid for livestock 
grazers, and will make available for their 
help the sum of $25 million if they qualify 
in accordance with the provisions of 
the bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. When the Senator 
from Ohio refers to $25 million he refers 
to the special message of the President, 
which has been printed as House Docu- 


ment 115. He will find it printed on page 


19 of that document. The $25 million is 
requested this year as a first appro- 
priation. 

The Department of Agriculture, in its 
report to us, says—and I have not quite 
reached that part of my introductory re- 
marks—that this program, as embraced 
in this measure, will cost, in the opinion 
of the Department of Agriculture, ap- 
proximately $30 million for the next 
2 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For the next 2 years? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then it is a special 
bill to provide special aid for a special 
condition, apart from all of the other 
bills we have to give aid in a disaster? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Secondly, House bill 
4249 was passed early in this session, and 
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that gave $25 million to the same cattle 
growers, for the purpose of aiding them 
in buying feed. 

My question is, Was that not a spe- 
cial bill to give special aid in a special 
condition, and does not the bill which 
we have before the Senate today cover 
the same situation? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect in that that special measure was to 
give assistance to largely the same group 
of people that would be affected by the 
pending measure; but it had to do 
with emergency feed assistance, allowing 
them to buy emergency feeds at 50 per- 
cent of normal value. That was in pur- 
suance of a program which has been op- 
erating several years. This particular 
appropriation was recommended and 
passed by the Senate as a part of the 
urgent deficiency bill of 1957. That bill 
is still in conference. It had to do with 
providing funds to carry on one of the 
programs that is embraced in a general 
public relief act, which I believe is known 
as Publie Law 875. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is also my under- 
standing that there is under way be- 
tween the conference committees of the 
House and the Senate the working out 
of an arrangement whereby the defi- 
ciency bill will become law, and that one 
of the vital arguments in the considera- 
tion of that proposal deals with the 
$25 million appropriated by the Senate 
for cattle growers several months ago. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is partly 
right in his statement. The matter is 
in conference. I understand it is in 
trouble. The Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] is on the floor. He is 
one of the conferees. He could tell us of 
the situation. The bill deals with emer- 
gency feed. It is feared that the bill 
might have an effect upon dairymen, 
poultrymen, and other producers, in dis- 
turbing the normal prices at which they 
buy commodities necessary to them, and 
which are also furnished in the feed pro- 
gram. However, that bill has no rela- 
tion whatever to the pending bill. 

I may say that the pending bill con- 
tained a section, section 5, which would 
have amended Public Law 38, 81st Con- 
gress, or that part of it which dealt with 
the feed program, but it was dropped, 
for the reason that the House had 
dropped a similar provision out of H. R. 
2367 and plans to hold hearings on the 
subject. We consulted with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], the author of 
the bill, and came to the conclusion with 
him that section 5 would better be con- 
sidered as separate legislation so that ac- 
tion on a deferred grazing would not be 
delayed. 

The pending bill has to do with pro- 
viding needed range grass growth on 
many millions of acres of rangeland, 
lying in from 8 to 12 States, I have to 
put it that way because recent rains 
and snows may bring quicker relief to 
some of those States than was at first 
thought possible. But the bill affects a 
great area of our country, and has to 
do with the rehabilitation of a native as- 
set, the growth on rangeland, which at 
present is not allowed for under any 
effective public program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Let me say one thing 
more. The $25 million which the Sen- 
ator mentions, in other words, has no 
application at all to this program. The 
best measure we have as to the cost of 
this program, and the only measure on 
which we can rely, is the estimate of the 
Secretary of Agriculture that it will cost 
$30 million, as he sees it now, to carry 
the program on for 2 years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee, who is also one 
of the conferees on the urgent deficiency 
bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Ihave just returned 
from a conference between the House 
and the Senate on the urgent deficiency 
bill. We have been struggling in con- 
ference with this problem for the past 
3% weeks. The $25 million figure men- 
tioned by the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio was not agreed upon by the House, 
but, instead, we accepted a $15 million 
appropriation. The reason for that was 
that the $15 million appropriation would 
be sufficient to carry out the program 
until June 30, whereas the Senate had 
provided $25 million to carry out the 
program until September 30, 1957. 

Likewise, the Senate receded from 
the $25 million figure and agreed to ac- 
cept the $15 million figure from the dis- 
aster loan revolving fund, to be used for 
emergency feed and seed assistance. 

We have not reached agreement on the 
question of forcing the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to assist farmers in procuring 
cottonseed meal or cottonseed cake or 
pellets for taking care of basic herds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield so 
that the Senator from Ohio may ask a 
question and receive an answer from the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the subject of the 
$25 million which was granted to buy 
feed one of the items in controversy in 
the conference? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is not. 
conferees agreed upon that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Florida a question. 

I have had some word that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce has stated that if the 
$25 million, which was included in the 
deficiency bill, is granted, this $15 million 
a year is unnecessary. Has there been 
any such word delivered to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No such word has 
been delivered to the committee, and if 
it were delivered, it would have to come 
from an uninformed source, because the 
two subject matters are completely dif- 
ferent. One has to do with the matter 
of assistance in the furnishing of feed 
to basic herds to hold them together. 
The other is the matter of rebuilding the 
native grass on rangelands which have 
become almost desert, in many areas of 
the West, as a result of the drought. 


Have the 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. When the deficiency 
bill was before the Senate, if I had 
known a request was going to be made 
for $15 million or more, my vote would 
not have gone in support of that bill. 
I understand first there was provided aid 
for the grazers by way of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
which has been in existence. Am I cor- 
rect in that? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then we passed a 
special bill to give $25 million for them 
to buy feed. Now we are probably going 
to pass a $15 million bill to help them 
reestablish their lands. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is 
partly right and partly wrong, The aid 
for feed covers a much wider area than 
does the pending bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Are they not both 
administered under the public-disaster 
law? They come under the same sub- 
ject, do they not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct; 
however, under different phases of that 
law. Insofar as concerns aid for feed, 
the right to purchase feed at 50 percent 
of normal cost applies to a much wider 
area than that to which the pending 
bill would apply, because in the pending 
bill it is not just required that it shall 
be a disaster area. There are many dis- 
aster areas where farms exist and where 
farming is in distress. The bill to which 
the Senator refers is the feed-and-seed 
bill. The present measure is confined to 
livestock, and it is also confined to areas 
in which—and I quote from the bill, and 
the Senator will find this language on 
lines 22 and following on page 4— in 
which the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines grazing of native rangeland is 
a substantial factor in agricultural pro- 
duction, and finds that limited or de- 
ferred grazing is necessary and appro- 
priate for the reestablishment or con- 
servation of grass for grazing.” 

I wish to say to my distinguished 
friend that the aid-for-feed program 
has been going on for some years. The 
Senator from Florida, along with other 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, has been on 
inspection trips, to see how our aid for 
the acquisition-of-feed program was 
coming along. Some of that is in areas 
where, largely, cultivated farmland is 
involved, rather than rangeland. Some 
of it is in areas where the extreme 
drought lasted only 1 year, but where 
there is a lack of feed and a lack of as- 
sets and consequent inability to move 
ahead, 

This bill relates to those vital cases 
where the native products of the soii— 
mostly grass, but other vegetation, also— 
have been so completely destroyed by 
the long-existing drought that the very 
existence of that area as a productive 
part of our agricultural economy is 
jeopardized and threatened. 

The effort here is to provide for an 
emergency conservation and reestablish- 
ment practice which will enable the re- 
building of the native assets, the range 
grass and other things. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota is one of the 
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ranking members of the committee. 
Perhaps he has an observation to state 
on this point. 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes, if I may be per- 
mitted to state it. 

There is an item in conference now 
with the House, as to appropriations, re- 
lating to loans to farmers which are to 
be repaid. The item is for direct pay- 
ments to the farmers for rehabilitation 
of rangelands. I think the two are en- 
tirely separate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware, with the consent of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Ohio was correct. We did appropriate a 
few weeks back $25 million to provide for 
cheaper feed for this same area. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Twenty-five million 
dollars. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Ohio is correct. Situations will occur un- 
der the provisions of the proposed law 
whereby those who come within the graz- 
ing plan will lease grazing facilities to 
the Government and receive the normal 
grazing payments from the Government 
while at the same time the cattle they 
move off the area will be fed by the Goy- 
ernment under another program at about 
one-half the normal price. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, again I 
may say that is partly correct and partly 
incorrect. The maintenance of the basic 
herd, which is a great deal smaller than 
the full herd, is a matter of public con- 
cern, as well as a matter of private con- 
cern to the owner. That is protected and 
allowed for in part by the feed purchase 
program, to permit the grazer or the 
dairyman, after he has reduced his 
herd—and the areas I have helped in- 
spect were more dairy areas than they 
were rangeland areas—the opportunity 
to keep life in the bodies of the basic 
herd, which has been culled out from his 
full herd. The rest of the cattle are 
gone. 

That is the objective served by the 
feed program. The question of the pres- 
ervation or restoration of the land is a 
different question. The law will be ad- 
ministered, however, by the same agency, 
and it will be administered with some 
commonsense. 

Whether we like what Mr. Benson and 
his key men do or not, I think most of us 
would have to say they have shown a 
whole lot of good commonsense and 
demonstrated a great deal of good, com- 
mon frugality in the handling of the 
main programs. I see no basic inter- 
ference between these two programs, be- 
cause they deal with different values. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not question- 
ing the fact that the program contem- 
plated may have some merit; Iam merely 
pointing out that I think the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lausch] is correct. It 
is possible if the bill is passed to have 
both programs operating with regard to 
the same farm simultaneously, where the 
farmer would be paid to take the herd 
off his land and would draw full com- 
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pensation and payment for the acreage, 
while at the same time the Government 
would be helping to feed the herd, after 
the farmer put it off the land. There 
will be duplication. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Government 
would be helping him to feed his herd by 
selling him feed at half price. 

After all, does the Senator suggest that 
we should attempt to replace these mil- 
lions of acres of rangeland, but not at- 
tempt to provide cattle or sheep to go 
on them? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not suggesting 
that. There may be some merit to this 
proposal. I am suggesting that the time 
is long past due when we should have 
some form of State participation in these 
programs which provide for Federal aid 
in the various stages. I say that, re- 
gardless of which States may be involved, 
I will not support this bill as written. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
realize that there is room for a difference 
of opinion on these matters, but I wish 
to say that as between the measures, if 
I had to choose, I would say the national 
interest is much more concerned with the 
objectives of the pending bill than even 
with the wholesome objectives of the 
aid for feed program for the basic herd, 
whether it be dairy cattle or range cattle, 
or whatever it might be. After all, we are 
dealing with the preservation, protection, 
and revival of a very great national asset, 
which is jeopardized and nearing de- 
struction. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The grave fear I have 
about the wisdom of passing the bill deals 
with a principle. It is my fear that the 
giving of such aid, as distinct from the 
general disaster aid which is applied to 
all, would positively lay the groundwork 
for cities to come to the Congress asking 
that their citizens who have suffered 
losses of houses and property be given 
special aid for special damages suffered 
under special conditions. 

While I was mayor of Cleveland, the 
city of Cleveland suffered from torna- 
does. While I was governor of Ohio, 
there were disasters on the Ohio River. 
The citizens came to me, as governor, 
and asked if the State could not help 
them directly in retrieving a part of the 
losses which they suffered. My answer 
was that the State could not. 

If this bill is passed it will establish 
the principle that the Federal Govern- 
ment in periods of disaster will give di- 
rect aid, whatever the situation may be. 
I humbly submit to the Senate that if we 
give aid to the cattle grazer, how can we 
deny aid to the miner, or the quarryman, 
or the railroadman, whose property has 
been damaged or destroyed in a disaster? 

I wish to further point out that this 
bill provides that at the end of 5 years it 
shall vanish; that there shall be no fur- 
ther force to the law. Five years from 
now I shall be here in the Senate, and I 
venture to say the amount requested will 
be larger, and there will be a request 
that the period be extended. The costs 
of the bill will accumulate, and the tax 
burden upon the citizenry will grow 
heavier. I fear passing the bill is not 
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wisdom, because of the dangerous prece- 
dent which it establishes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator, the former Governor of Ohio. 
I have had somewhat similar experi- 
ences while serving as the Governor of 
our State of Florida. We have had hur- 
ricanes. We have had floods. We have 
had other disasters. After I came to the 
Senate we had a flood in 1947, which the 
United States engineers said resulted in 
a loss of $59 million. I think the loss 
was a good deal greater than that, but 
$59 million was the official figure.. We 
did not come here asking for the restora- 
tion of those things which were lost. 
We did come asking for appropriate re- 
lief. We were generously treated by the 
Congress, which thought that measures 
which would prevent the recurrence of 
such a flood, or tend to do so in the 
future, were desirable from the stand- 
point not only of protecting individuals, 
properties, and the State, but particu- 
larly from the standpoint of the protec- 
tion of the Nation, because we cannot 
take $59 million out of the productive 
capacity of a small area in 1 State in 1 
year without greatly reducing taxpay- 
ments to the Federal Government and 
other units of government. We came to 
Congress for the type of relief which was 
applicable to that type of case. 

It seems to me that the Senator is dis- 
turbing himself with questions which are 
not applicable to this situation. If the 
Senator is prepared to hold that it is not 
a matter of grave national concern for 
many millions of acres of lands formerly 
rich and productive to become almost a 
desert comparable to the Sahara, dis- 
placing hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple. who have not only lived upon those 
lands, but have raised there commodi- 
ties needed by the rest of the Nation, of 
course, his argument is sound. But it 
seems to the Senator from Florida, and 
it seemed to every other member of our 
committee, regardless of where we came 
from, or to which party we belonged, that 
this was a matter in which the public 
good of the United States was threatened 
by disaster, already grave, but which 
could possibly become more widespread 
in its permanent effect, and that instead 
of sitting still and doing nothing about 
it, we should at least offer a cooperative 
hand to the people of the areas so dey- 
astated. We should say to them, “Thank 
the Lord, you want to go back to the land 
and restore the area to productivity, in- 
stead of moving to States which have not 
been hurt.” We are glad that that is a 
typical American attitude. The Ameri- 
can people do not like to be driven from 
their homes. They do not like to leave 
their native heath. They want their 
children to be reared under the condi- 
tions under which they themselves were 
reared. They will stay where they are 
and fight, not only for themselves, but 
for the reestablishment of a great na- 
tional asset. 

The committee felt unanimously that 
a sufficiently important national question 
was involved to cause us to recommend 
strongly the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, even though it would cost us, as is 
now estimated, $30 million. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I deeply resrect the 
great devotion which the Senator from 
Florida has to conservation. I cannot 
see how he could have a different atti- 
tude, knowing the great influence which 
13 0 beauty of Florida naturally has upon 


Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. We will welcome him as 
a guest, frequently, I hope. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. However, while I sub- 
scribe to the principle of conservation, 
and have fought for it diligently, I have 
in mind that we now have a general law 
making possible financial aid to the land- 
owner who adopts a conservation pro- 
gram. 

That law is uniform in its operation, 
It covers the entire breadth of the land. 
It covers every farmer and cattle raiser 
in the country. Ohio farmers have avail- 
able to themselves the benefit of that 
law. But it is now sought to super- 
impose upon that general law a special 
law. That is why I disagree as to the 
wisdom and soundness of the bill before 
us. 
Mr. HOLLAND. Replying rather 
briefly, let me say that the conservation 
acreage provisions of the soil-bank law, 
of course, cover most of the area of 
the State so ably represented by the 
Senator from Ohio, because it has a 
very great percentage of cultivated 
lands. The conservation acreage pro- 
visions are much more generous to the 
owners of cultivated lands than the pro- 
visions of this bill are to the owners of 
range land. It seems to our committee 
that we had before us for consideration 
a group which was left out of the soil 
bank and out of any other program 
applicable to cultivated lands, but a 
group of people who have had visited 
upon them this terrible disaster. They 
want to go back and restore the pro- 
ductivity of those lands. They want to 
rebuild a tremendous national asset. I 
say, more power to them. I believe that 
weaker souls would give up and move 
to the verdant fields of areas which have 
not been so adversely affected. But these 
people want to stay on their lands, I 
say, let us keep them there by treatment 
which is not only generous to them, but 
just to our national interest, because a 
great national interest is involved. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida for the 
wonderful exposition he has made of the 
situation facing some of the States in 
the drought area. I come from Okla- 
homa, which was one of the original dust 
bowl States. Many people decried the 
cost which was involved in the rehabili- 
tation of the area where there was 
churned up dust which swept into Ohio, 
and even down to Florida and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

As the Senator from Florida says, the 
people want to stay with the land. The 
hardy pioneers who stayed with it re- 
stored the native grasses and, through 
help from the Government, recreated 
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grazing land very much like that which 
nature had created in the first instance. 

During the war years I saw this land 
supply the meat and the wheat which 
helped to win the victory, and also to 
return in ever-increasing abundance the 
income taxes which paid back manyfold 
the cost of rescuing that barren land. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Florida has pointed out, farmers or 
ranchers are not allowed to put grazing 
lands in the soil bank. As the distin- 
guished Senator knows, on three occa- 
sions I have sponsored amendments to 
make grazing lands eligible for the soil 
bank. Strangely enough, tame hay and 
crops planted each year to provide graz- 
ing are eligible for the soil bank. How- 
ever, the grassland which nature gives 
us is not eligible. So it does not enter 
into the $1,200,000,000 program, which 
allows the wheat farmer, the corn 
farmer, and other farmers to set aside a 
part of their acreage and be paid for not 
farming it. 

But at the same time they are paid 
for not farming this acreage, what do 
they do with the land? They turn it into 
grassland, thus creating pasturelands 
which, in 2 or 3 years, will threaten with 
extinction the traditional and historic 
native grassland ranchers, those who 
have raised stock on what we call the 
short-grass areas. The grass does not 
grow back in a year. It will require 3 
or 4 years. The land will have to be 
rested. It will require soil treatment 
not merely that which is given to the 
ordinarily fertile areas which have 
plenty of rainfall, but reseeding. The 
people who depend upon the land for 
their very existence must be recom- 
pensated in some way. That is what the 
bill is designed to do, as I understand. 
In order to share in this program, they 
must reduce the number of cattle in 
their herds. Only if they do so can they 
be paid 50 cents or a dollar an acre. 

It seems to me that this is a very just 
and equitable bill. I appreciate the 
sturdy support which the distiguished 
Senator from Florida has given it. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I correctly un- 
derstand, the bill provides $30 million 
for the next 2 years. However, it is a 
5-year bill. Would it be fair to say that 
it is a $75 million bill, rather than a $30 
million bill? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not think that 
is fair, because that would mean that 
we must reach the conclusion that the 
drought will not be ameliorated. I do 
not know, and no one knows, whether 
or not it will be ameliorated. There is 
some indication that it may have been 
broken already in a very important part 
of the drought belt. We all hope that 
such is the case. No one knows. 

There is no guaranty that the program 
will be completed in 5 years, because no 
one can foresee that. Instead of having 
an open-end bill, with no time of termi- 
nation, and no assurance that subsequent 
Congresses would have an opportunity 
to study the reauthorizing legislation, we 
felt that a time limit should be imposed. 
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The original bill contained a minimum 
of 3 years, without any time limit. Upon 
very careful study and consideration, and 
after conferences with those in the De- 
partment who, we felt, knew most about 
the subject, the committee decided that 
it would be sounder to establish a limit 
of 5 years, rather than to have a minii- 
mum of 3 years, or to have a minimum, 
of 3 years and a maximum of 5 years, 
because that would tend to indicate that 
we were committing everyone to a 3-year 
program, whereas the wording of the 
amended bill makes it clear that we rec- 
ognize that there are differences between 
properties. Some of them have to be 
handled on a limited-use basis and others 
on a complete deferred-use basis. Still 
others, we hope, will be back to verdant 
green in much less than the 3 years’ 
minimum. prescribed in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Oklahoma made reference to the fact 
that the bill would be applicable only 
to those farmers who were reducing their 
herd. Where in the bill is there a pro- 
vision which requires a farmer to reduce 
his basic herd? 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is no such pro- 
vision. Of course, when the farmer de- 
fers grazing and takes his cattle off the 
range, he must either dispose of them 
or find some other source of feed for 
them. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. This is just another 
subsidy. There is nothing in the bill 
which would in any way require a reduc- 
tion of the herd in order to participate in 
the program. Am I not correct in that 
statement? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The opposite side is that most 
people in this area have long ago reduced 
their herds anyway because of the feed 
situation. Instead of having an over- 
population of livestock in the area, I un- 
derstand that the population is now very 
greatly reduced and, in many cases there 
is no basic herd left. Farmers who take 
their cattle off the range under the bill 
will, of course, have to dispose of them 
or find other feed. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. T yield. 

Mr. CARROLL, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida for call- 
ing attention to what is a problem of 
national significance, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma, in re- 
lating history, emphasized with respect 
to his own State, which was a part of the 
Dust Bowl 25 years ago. I refer to a con- 
dition that existed not only in Oklahoma 
and Colorado, but extended through 10 
States. A great President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in 1937, 20 years ago, recom- 
mended that Congress, begin to take 
steps to treat this serious problem with a 
long-range plan and program. President 
Roosevelt recommended establishment 
of a territorial agency through which a 
Great Plains program could be developed. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
has asked about the provisions of an ap- 
propriation bill passed a few years ago. 
It is true that some of it dealt with feed, 
and it is also true that some millions of 
dollars dealt with listing of the soil, 
both of which are programs that were 
recommended 25 years ago. We are 
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dealing today with a measure of national 
importance. As the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma said, the soil of the 
West was blowing clear into the desks of 
Senators in Washington, That was 
said 20 years ago. 

President Eisenhower made a tour of 
the critical area only a few weeks ago. 
Why? Because it was of national im- 
portance. Today we are dealing with 
stopgap, piecemeal legislation, just as we 
did a few weeks ago. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio—and I see 
also on the floor the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]—thait I 
have a bill, which is now in process of 
preparation, which will attempt to put 
into effect some long-range recommen- 
dations made 20 years ago. But today 
we are doing our best with stopgap 
measures to deal with the economic 
problems of the 10 States involved. 
Later we will have before Congress meas- 
ures which will deal with the problem in 
broader and more proper perspective. 
In the meantime the Senator from Flor- 
ida certainly has given us a very intel- 
ligent and penetrating analysis of what 
we are faced with today. 

In my own State, as I tried to explain 
a short time ago, there are 36 counties in 
eastern Colorado which come under the 
provisions of Public Law 875. We have 
now asked for the inclusion of 10 more 
counties because of the recent 3 bliz- 
zards. The people in those countries do 
not want to be foreclosed. They are say- 
ing, “You are spending money all over 
the world. We do not want gifts of 
money. Just do not foreclose us.” 

I have not studied the proposed leg- 
islation as carefully as the Senator from 
Florida has studied it. But I believe that 
it will give the people of my State to 
whom the elements have not been kind 
an opportunity to get their fect under 
them again. 

I should like to make one further ob- 
servation. Twenty-five years ago some 
of the area affected by this measure was 
a devastated area. Then the rains came. 
Do the Senaters know what happened? 
The area became a great revenue pro- 
ducer for the United States Treasury. 
As the Senator from Oklahoma has said, 
people who live in this area are hardy 
and tough. They are of pioneering stock. 
They were born to the area. Some- 
times I wonder why they stay there. But 
they do stay there. As the rains come, 
the land once again becomes a great rev- 
enue producer. In one county alone, 
which produced broom corn, the people 
paid thousands and thousands of dollars 
into the Treasury and today there is 
hardly anything left there. Today most 
of the cattle in that county have been 
destroyed. 

A continuing and long-range program 
is needed for the hardy people of this 
vast and vital area. What we are doing 
today is providing temporary aid, and 
this is necessary legislation. But our 
next step must be a program to develop 
the economic Eealth of the area in all 
periods, under all conditions, whether 
drought or rain. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Colorado has referred to the point about 
which I have great fear. He has de- 
scribed a new, special condition, which 
probably will need new and special help. 
My fear has been that a precedent will 
be established by the bill we are consid- 
ering today. It will aid the grazer in 
Colorado. Colorado now has a special 
condition. If I voted for the bill under 
consideration, I would feel obliged to 
vote for a bill which the Senator from 
Colorado will ask to be passed to cope 
with his problem. I very deferentially 
say to the Senator from Florida that if 
I voted for the bill now pending before 
the Senate, when the next disaster 
comes—and God forbid that it should 
come—I would feel obliged to vote for 
special aid for special damages caused 
by new special conditions. 

I predict the time will come when 
officials from Florida will be asking for 
special aid to reimburse the State for 
damages caused by a tornado or a hurri- 
cane. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would say, of course, 
that Florida is a part of the Union. 
Whenever we sustain damage or a dis- 
aster so great as to sweep us off our feet, 
we expect the generous people in the 
rest of the Union to recognize that fact. 
I am trying to recognize that fact now 
for areas in the western part of our coun- 
try. That is not a new idea. We have 
had disaster relief legislation for some 
time. I recall some tremendous disas- 
ters which occurred on the Columbia 
River and in other sections of our coun- 
try. In each case a generous Congress 
acted to provide some relief. A gener- 
ous Congress acted very quickly, I may 
say, to give what relief could be pro- 
vided. I may say, too, that any relief 
that can be given is always partial re- 
lief, because the area that is hit by dis- 
aster sustains most of the loss and dam- 
age and grief. 

Later a great storm hit New England. 
I believe two great storms hit the New 
England area. Again, a generous Con- 
gress gave relief. That legislation was 
not passed under the leadership of New 
England legislators. It was passed be- 
cause we realized that relief must be 
given to people who have been swept 
away from their moorings. 

However, I do not believe that there 
has ever been any type of disaster which 
in its long duration and in its impact, 
becoming first bad, and then worse, and 
then finally running almost to the ulti- 
mate, can be compared with this 
drought. Three years ago, as a member 
of a subcommittee, I visited the States 
of Kansas and Missouri and Arkansas 
and Texas. At that time the drought 
conditions were already very severe. 

Once before on the floor of the Senate 
I referred to the time when the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] and I 
tried to sleep in a certain north Arkan- 
sas community but were prevented from 
sleeping all through the night by the 
complaining of the cattle. The Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] rose and 
supplied me with a better word. He said 
it was the bawling of the cattle. So I 
use that word now. 

So there have been disasters. In a 
country so large as ours, we shall con- 
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tinue to have disasters from time to 
time, but not every little disaster will call 
for Congressional action or recognition; 
the people can handle the small dis- 
asters themselves. 

When Florida lost $59 million in 1947 
from a flood, we did not come to Con- 
gress and ask for restoration. Neither 
would the people of the great State of 
Ohio, who have had similar situations 
which have unfortunately arisen occa- 
sionally from floods on the Ohio River. 
That is not a hardship which Congress 
is asked to take care of. 

But this is a devastation which has re- 
sulted from years of drought which have 
just about destroyed the productive 
capacity of a great area of the Nation. 
If Congress should sit idly by and do 
nothing about it, I think Congress would 
be much more heartless than it has been 
in the past when it was confronted with 
disasters in other parts of the country. 

Mr. President, I have but a few more 
paragraphs in my statement. I shall 
read them rapidly. I apologize to the 
Senate for speaking at such great 
length. I had not intended to be on my 
feet so long when I started, but Senators 
have been generous in their comments. 
A statement which originally comprised 
but four and one-half pages has grown 
tremendously. 

The Departnient of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the program provided for by 
the committee amendment will cost 
about $30 million for the next 2 years, 
The committee changes, which provide 
for limited use as well as nonuse, pay- 
ment rates based on the value of the 
use withheld rather than on average 
rental values, and many of the safe- 
guards which I have discussed have re- 
duced the cost of the program consider- 
ably from that which would be required 
by the bill as introduced. The revised 
bill should assure that full value in con- 
servation should be obtained in return 
for the money spent on the program. 

The committee amendment omits sec- 
tion 5 of the bill as introduced. 

I call this especially to the attention 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], who may have been tempo- 
rarily misled by not knowing that that 
had been done. 

Section 5 would have provided for the 
inclusion of protein feeds in the feed 
relief program carried out under section 
2 (d) of Public Law 38, 81st Congress. 
The House struck an identical provision 
out of H. R. 2367 and we are advised 
that the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture intends to hold hearings on the mat- 
ter covered by this section. We do not 
feel that the deferred grazing program, 
which is urgently needed, should be held 
up until these hearings can be held. 
Therefore the committee recommended 
that this section be omitted from the 
bill. It has been omitted in the com- 
mittee substitute. 

H. R. 2367, which covers the same 
subject as the pending bill, was passed 
by the House on February 6 and is now 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture. When the Senate has con- 
cluded its consideration of S. 511 it is 
my intention to move to discharge the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
from further consideration of H. R. 2367 
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and proceed to its consideration. T shall 
then move to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the Senate- 
approved language of S. 511. There- 
after, I shall move to postpone indefi- 
nitely S. 511. 

I hope the Senate may take speedy 
rg ors on the committee amendment to 

511. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are considering today a bill of 
extreme urgency. It is a measure in- 
tended to bring relief not only to drought- 
stricken farmers and ranchers but to pre- 
cious soil assets which must be conserved 
for future generations, 

The direct impact of this measure 
would be felt primarily in the great 
Southwest. That is the area which has 
born the brunt of the dry, parching 
years. But the beneficial effects of the 
bill will be felt by the whole Nation and 
by generations yet to come. 

In simple terms, the bill would provide 
payments for deferred grazing at rates 
equal to the fair rental value of the land. 
The payments would apply only to non- 
federally owned land and to native 
range land. 

There is a very practical basis for this 
measure. We are faced with the choice 
of either keeping the cattle, the sheep, 
and other stock off this land or losing for 
many decades to come soil resources 
which will be badly needed as our popu- 
lation continues to increase. 

The farmers and ranchers cannot af- 
ford to take the stock off the land with- 
out some help. Drought is not only a 
physical disaster—it is an economic dis- 
aster which saps the financial lifeblood 
of every community. 

If the stock remains on the land, the 
surface soil will be trampled and ground 
into a fine powder. It will blow away 
with the slightest breeze. Soon the land 
will become barren and sterile—fit for 
nothing except melancholy lectures on 
how we lacked wisdom. 

It may be considered a paradox by 
those who live outside the drought area, 
but it is a fact, that the recent rains 
and snows have made the need for de- 
ferred grazing even more acute. The 
rains green up the ranges slightly and 
there is greater temptation to graze. 

Such grazing is premature. It tends 
only to accelerate the rapid progress to 
complete disaster. The soil needs 
months—in some cases even years—of 
rest and gradual accumulation of water. 

This situation is important not just to 
the people of the area, but to taxpayers 
and citizens throughout the Nation. The 
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drought has brought difficulties to peo- 

ple as far removed from the Southwest 

as New York City, or Duluth, Minn. 

According to the Wall Street Journal, 
recent increases in shrimp prices can be 
blamed in part on the reduced flow of 
fresh water into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The shellfish prefer less salty water in 
which to mature. 

Drought-caused shortages have helped 
increase the price of some lawn grass 
seeds by as much as 20 percent. The 
whole farm-implement industry has suf- 
fered setbacks because farmers and 
ranchers cannot buy needed equipment. 

And unless the soil is restored, we 
will—in the foreseeable future—face se- 
rious shortages of food and fiber. 

People who have ranched for genera- 
tions cannot pull up their roots over- 
night and move to other parts of the 
country. They cannot readily be ab- 
sorbed into other parts of our economy, 

But they are heavily saddled with debt 
already. Even if the rains continue, 
many of them will be keeping their books 
in red ink for the next several years. 

Mr. President, there are ample safe- 
guards against abuse in this bill. Pay- 
ments to any one person would be limited 
to $5,000 for land in any one county or 
land operated as a single unit. 

There would be no payment if the 
shift of the stock resulted in overgraz- 
ing in nondeferred areas. Permits un- 
der the Taylor Grazing Act would be 
protected. 

In reporting the bill, the committee 
struck out the section relating to high- 
protein feed. I consider this section of 
major importance, but I can understand 
the reasons for this action. 

It was done to conform to the House, 
which wishes to hold further hearings 
on the subject. 

The costs of this measure are low con- 
sidering the benefits that would be re- 
turned to our Nation. The Agriculture 
Department estimates $30 million for 
the next 2 years. 

This is admittedly a temporary meas- 
ure. It is intended to meet an emer- 
gency situation—but it is an emergency 
which could lead to untold suffering for 
our people. 

Mr. President, on last Friday, April 5, 
the Wall Street Journal carried an ex- 
cellent summary of the drought situ- 
ation. It was written by James C. Tan- 
ner, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Tanner’s article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of April 

5, 1957] 

Dreovcet Dovst—Drencutne Rains Am 
SOUTHWEST, BUT Worst May Be Yer To 
Comre—Some Farmers SHOP ror New PLOWS 
BUT OTHERS FIGURE THEY NEED YEARS oF 
RaIN— Mn. DEEDS BANES ON A BANK 

(By James C. Tanner) 


PRITCHETT, Coto—Drenching rain and 
swirling snow have brought some relief 
and a little hope to the drought-stricken 
Southwest. But unless the rains continue, 
farmers, cattlemen, and bankers fear the 
worst may be yet to come, 

Recent storms over broad sections of the 
Great Plains, including parts of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, and Eansas, have cheered 
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many farm folk., In areas outside of the 
new Dust Bowl green grass and sprouting 
crops hint of ample harvests in the months 
ahead. 

But in the heart of the drought area 
stretching from lower west Texas to north- 
èrn Colorado—the picture still is grim. The 


blizzards and rains have not provided the - 


deep, prolonged soaking which farm experts 
say the soil needs over a period of months 
or even years. 

Most farmers, farm experts, economists, 
and scientists across the drought belt share 
this view: Although the drought has been 
eased in some sections, its full, long-term 
effects are yet to be felt. So they're pushing 
irrigation, pondering pipelines, and studying 
ways to cut evaporation of water. 


START OF THE SUFFERING 


Should the drought continue, says Dr. 
A. B. Wooten, an economist at Texas A. & M. 
College, suffering is just beginning.” He 
believes that in such a case some farm fami- 
lies will be needing “direct relief” including 
groceries, clothing, and medical care. 

What’s in store for this area is important 
not only to the people who live here but also 
to taxpayers across the country who must 
pay the costs of Federal aid. Obviously af- 
fected too, are farm implement and auto 
makers. 

The impact spreads to the Nation’s con- 
sumers. Some small samples: Drought- 
caused shortages have helped boost the price 
of some lawn grass seed by 20 percent. And 
higher shrimp prices, resulting from short- 
ened supplies, are blamed in part on the 
reduced flow of fresh water into the Gulf of 
Mexico. The shellfish prefer less salty wa- 
ter in which to mature. 

Even if the increase in rainfall continues, 
chances are farmers and ranchers will be sad- 
dled with debt for the next 5 to 10 years, 
economists say. 


DEATH AND DAMAGE 


In some parched sections, the storms have 
-hurt more than they have helped. They 
have whipped off topsoil and thin covers of 
grass, causing further damage to the land. 
Floyd Reed, Department of Agriculture statis- 
tician at Denver, estimates about half of the 
2 million acres of winter wheat planted in 
Colorado will be abandoned. And reports 
from New Mexico indicate the recent bliz- 
zards left 10,000 cattle dead in 2 counties 
alone. State police and highway crews are 
pitching in to help ranchers remove and 
bury the dead animals, which are posing a 
pollution threat. 

“Eastern Colorado is in worse shape by far 
than last year,” grieves Colorado rancher 
Paul W. Swisher, State commissioner of agri- 
culture. He believes 3 or 4 years of above- 
average precipitation is necessary to restore 
this year’s normal agricultural life. 

Here in the heart of the section of which 
Mr. Swisher speaks, Earl Deeds, a Pritchett 
farmer-rancher, says that unless the Federal 
Government steps in with long-term loans, 
more and more of his neighbors will be head- 
ing for city jobs. Buffeted by years of scarce 
rainfall and more recently by cattle-killing 
blizzards, many farm folk can't hold on much 
longer, he says. 


LOOKING TO WASHINGTON 


Farmer Deeds, a spry 68, figures it would 
require at least 2 to 3 years of plentiful rain- 
fall for his land and equipment to recover. 
Meanwhile, he’s relying on the soil bank— 
“a man can live off the soil bank even without 
a crop but he can’t pay off a loan every 
Fear“ —and looking to Washington for help 
in the form of long-term credit. 

When he gets the rainfall he needs, Mr. 
Deeds plans to raise oats, barley, and wheat 
again on acreage now idled by the soil bank. 
He also will rebuild his purebred Hereford 
herd, diminished by the dry spell to some 80 
head, about one-third its former size. His 
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herd was reduced even further by the recent 
blizzards; he lost 8 animals, but some of his 
neighbors lost 100. 

“But I’m not. going to leave this land,” 
vows Mr. Deeds. “I still think it's the best 
in the country.” 

Farm experts readily agree that the land 
is good—but thy argue about what it’s good 
for. Many soll scientists claim some 14 mil- 
lion acres of cultivated land in the drought 
sector should be turned to grass and used for 
grazing, with little attempt make to grow 
crops on it. Much is marginal land, they 
note, averaging less than 20 inches of rain- 
fall annually even in normal years. Such is 
hardly sufficient for successful crop culti- 
vation, they insist. 

In the new Dust Bowl, an area larger than 
all of Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
Rhode Island, winds this spring are kicking 
up dust from over 30 million acres of dried- 
out topsoil. The new Dust Bowl blankets 
that of two decades ago and spills over in 
all directions. 

Soil conservationists warn that next year 
the damaged acreage will be even greater un- 
3 ea slow rainfall soaks the sun-baked 
e á 

“The ground in parts of Colorado Is in such 
condition that it won't take water,” notes 
a Denver soil conservationist glumly. “It 
will take 4 years of above average rainfall to 
bring this land back.” 

At Dallas, a bank economist declares: 
“We've mined out all the productive features 
of much of the soil. We'll have to allow a 
cooling-off period for a substantial portion, 
put it in grasses and leave it there for perhaps 
5 years.” 

Agricultural officials report farmers are 
showing an increased awareness of the long- 
range problems presented by rainfall cycles, 
and a willingness to plan their operations 
accordingly. All through the southern half 
of the Great Plains more farmers are empha- 
sizing diversification—in livestock as well as 
crops—and are pushing irrigation programs. 
They're building terraces, small ponds and 
dams so that rain, when and if it comes, can 
be trapped and held until it soaks into the 
thirsty soil. 


PUTTING ON A CARPET 


In south Texas, extensive root plowing is 
converting barren ground to grass-covered 
rangeland. Big tractors shove over brush and 
trees while knifing the earth. Seeder boxes 
on the back of each vehicle plant grass during 
the operation. The idea is threefold: To pit 
the ground so that it will hold the few drops 
of rain that fall, to rid the land of water- 
hungry trees, and to cover the earth with a 
carpet of grass. 

In this section of the plains, farmers and 
ranchers are drawing their water from far 
under the ground through elaborate systems 
of pumps and piping. But some hydrologists 
warn that such underground reservoirs, 
stored up over the centuries, will be exhausted 
within a few years if current heavy use 
continues. 

On a more grandiose scale, Government 
planners are mulling schemes to construct 
vast canals and reservoirs in drought-parched 
regions of the Southwest. Leading Texans, 
for example, are weighing a proposed $1 bil- 
lion, 450-mile long canal running from the 
gulf coast through southern portions of the 
State. It would irrigate nearly a million 
acres. 

Already underway is a 23-mile, $40 million 
tunnel under the Rocky Mountains. To be 
ready by 1962, the project will divert water 
from the western slope of the Rockies to the 
Denyer area on the east side. 


WATER PIPELINE NETWORKS 


“We can foresee the day when there will 
be networks of water piplines criss-crossing 
this country in much the fashion that petro- 
leum lines do today,” says Interior Secretary 
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Fred A. Seaton. Furthermore, he says, 
atomic power may provide the energy to 
pump water over long distances and to de- 
salt water already available in briny form. 

Steps also are being taken to control evapo- 
ration, which costs Texans almost as much 
water as they use—eight million acre-feet 
a year. 

At Southwest Research Institute, San An- 
tonio, scientists are applying a chemical film 
to small ponds, cutting evaporation in half. 
A waxy substance—hexadecanol—spreads a 
thin film over the surface. Water which 
otherwise would be evaporated by the sun can 
be saved at an estimated cost of half a cent 
per thousand gallons, researchers claim. 

Urban folk are as interested in these po- 
tential projects as their rural cousins. For 
the 8-year-old drought has been rubbing 
much of the bloom off what had been the 
Southwest's booming economy. Texas was 
getting the big play on industrial expansion,” 
says Dr. Harold Vagtborg, president of South- 
west Research Institute. Now Louisiana is 
getting it. 

Dr. Vagtborg frankly admits he'd like to 
see water diverted to industrial uses. “It 
takes as much water to support 1 farmer as 
60 industrial workers.” He claims, “If the 
industries are going to pull out because of 
lack of water let’s look at the relationship 
of 60 to 1 and see what we come up with.” 

“Normal rainfall won't take care of our 
needs, particularly as we attract more in- 
dustry,” says Dr. Arthur Smith, vice presi- 
dent and economist at Dallas’ First National 
Bank. The only thing for us to do is to go 
outside our borders for water. 

The drought-spurred infiux of farmers to 
metropolitan areas has only underscored the 
cities’ own water shortages. Colorado agri- 
cutural commissioner Swisher, for instance, 
says his State is losing farm units at the rate 
of 1,000 or more a year. 

“Over the short-run period the cities will 
be able to absorb this influx of farm people,” 
asserts Dr. Philip Coldwell, Federal Reserve 
bank economist. “But whether this is true 
over a long period depends on whether the 
water problem is licked.” 

Most certainly, urban opportunities will 
continue in the drought belt despite water 
problems. Military payrolls, defense plants, 
and petroleum continue to pump dollars into 
city economies. In fact, many towns in areas 
of the Southwest where the drought’s impact 
has not been too severe report steadily 
mounting economic activity. 

In the fertile blackland belt of central 
Texas, for instance, many farmers figure 
they'll come up with normal crops this year 
because of early spring rains. And in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley, farmers have been 
withdrawing cotton acreage previously com- 
mitted to the soil bank. 


WINDOW SHOPPING FARMERS 


In some areas now emerging from the 
drought, merchants report farmers are win- 
dow shopping for replacements for 10-year- 
old tractors and rusted plows. 

“The situation is getting to look pretty 
rosy,” enthuses K. L. Blood, Oklahoma City 
department of agriculture statistician. 

Another sign of hope in parts of the South- 
west: Many cattlemen, encouraged by recent 
rainfall and favorable forecasts by some 
weather experts, are pressing reluctant bank- 
ers for loans to restock depleted herds. 

But the bankers are holding off to see if 
more rain isin sight. For instance, at Kerr- 
ville, Texas, where five inches of rain last 
month turned pastures green, banker A. J. 
Lochte says he won't be granting loans for 
restocking until new grass is strong enough 
to be grazed. “We've had quite an increase in 
requests for loans from smaller stockmen,” 
says Mr. Lochte. “But the larger ranchers 
still are waiting until they're more certain.” 

At San Angelo, C. R. Hallmark, president 
of the First National Bank, also is being cau- 
tious about granting agricultural loans de- 
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spite a recent light rain. “This drought 
isn't over yet,” says Mr. Hallmark. 

‘There are some, of course, who question 
whether the Great Plains cattle business— 
subject of much colorful prose and poetry— 
will ever again be a sizable factor in the Na- 
tion’s livestock industry. The Nation's cat- 
tle population has shown a tendency in re- 
cent years to move eastward, and some West- 
ern cattlemen have moved with their herds. 

It's getting tougher all along to raise 
cattle in the old cowboy country,” avers Dr. 
Smith, Dallas banker. 

Western cattlemen will argue this point. 
“Good weather conditions will stabilize our 
herds,” says a rancher at Truth or Conse- 
quences, N. Mex. 

Despite a big increase in cattle production 
in Southeastern areas, the number of beef 
animals in the United States took a down- 
turn this year. Continued drought likely 
will cause further reduction. If the drought 
country should have substantial rain this 
year or next, demand for replacement breed- 
ing animals probably will spur a new increase 
in total cattle population. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of H. R. 2367, and this I do with the 
consent of the chairman of the commit- 
tee. If permission is granted, I shall 
then move that the Senate proceed to the 
— ediate consideration of the House 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry is discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of House bill 2367. 
The bill will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2367) to establish a deferred grazing pro- 
gram as part of the relief available to 
drought-stricken areas under Public 
Law 875, 81st Congress, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida now move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
H. R. 2367? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Isomove. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to amend by striking out all after the 
enacting clause of H. R. 2367 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the text of Senate 
bill 511, as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as a 
member of the committee and as a Sen- 
ator representing in part one of the 
States which is interested in programs of 
this particular kind, I wish to say that I 
supported this measure in the committee, 
and I feel that the amendments which 
were made by the Senate committee 
have strengthened the bill and certainly 
tend to justify unanimous support of 
the bill. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentry inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
TON in the chair). The Senator from 
Ohio will state it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has recognized the Senator from 
South Dakota. - 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cmp I am ready to have the Senate 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H. R. 2367) was passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, in connection 
with any major disaster due to drought 
determined by the President to warrant as- 
sistance by the Federal Government under 
Public Law 875, 81st Congress, as amended, 
the President is authorized and directed as 
part of the assistance provided pursuant to 
such Act to formulate and carry out, through 
the facilities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, a deferred grazing program, which shall 
include nonuse or limited use, or any needed 
combination thereof, in any county affected 
by such disaster in which the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines grazing of native 
rangeland is a substantial factor in agri- 
cultural production, and finds that limited 
or deferred grazing is necessary and appro- 
priate for the reestablishment or conserva- 
tion of grass for grazing. Such program 
shall be applicable only to nonfederally 
owned land which is normally used for graz- 
ing. Within 30 days (1) after the date of 
enactment of this act, or (2) after any sub- 
sequent designation of any such area as a 
disaster area by the President, the Secretary 
shall designate the counties in any such 
area in which this program shall be avail- 
able, and the program shall remain avail- 
able in each such county for a period of 
not more than 5 years after the date of 
enactment of this act. 

Sec. 2. The program shall provide for pay- 
ment for deferred grazing to farmers and 
ranchers at rates equal to the fair rental 
value of the land for the grazing use with- 
held under the program, as determined by 
the Secretary on the basis of the normal graz- 
ing capacity of the land during periods of 
adequate precipitation. No payment shall 
be made under the program if it is deter- 
mined that a shift of livestock from the de- 
ferred areas to other land results in over- 
grazing nondeferred areas. Payment to any 
person for deferred grazing on land in any 
one county or land in more than one county 
operated as a single unit shall not exceed 
$5,000 for any 1 year. 

Src. 3. The program authorized herein may 
include such terms and conditions, in addi- 
tion to those specifically provided for herein, 
as are determined desirable to effectuate its 
purposes and to facilitate practical admin- 
istration. The program authorized herein 
for any county shall be supplemental to the 
agricultural conservation program, and not 
in substitution of, other programs in such 
county authorized by any other law, except 
that no payment shall be made concurrently 
on the same land for deferred grazing under 
this and any other program. 

Sec, 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, in addition to other funds 
authorized to be appropriated for the pur- 
poses of Public Law 875, 81st Congress, such 
funds as are necessary to carry out the pro- 
gram authorized herein. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withort 
objection, Senate bill 511 is indefinitely 
postponed. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which 
House bill 2367 was passed be reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table. 

To motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
SEVEN CORN BASE ACREAGE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 194, 
Senate bill 1771. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1771) to provide for a 1957 corn-base 
acreage of 51 million acres, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to announce that we do not 
contemplate any yea-and-nay votes this 
evening, or any further business this eve- 
ning, other than statements to the Sen- 
ate and statements for the RECORD. 
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PREMIER SHOWING OF THE MOTION 
PICTURE, WONDERS OF WASHING- 
TON 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that on Friday, April 19, at 
the Trans-Lux Theater, in Washington, 
D. C., there will be the premier public 
showing of a great documentary motion 
picture entitled “Wonders of Washing- 
ton.” 

A number of weeks ago I had the privi- 
lege of seeing a preview of this motion 
picture; and I think that by all odds it 
is the greatest inspirational motion pic- 
ture ever made of the National Capital, 
its environs, and its activities. I do not 
pose as an expert in the field of the cin- 
ema; but in support of that opinion 
of mine, I should like to read several 
paragraphs from a letter written by Mr. 
Eric Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America. In his 
letter he states that: 

A good many efforts have been made over 
the years to capture Washintgon * * * the 
Capital City * * * on film. 

It has always proved a hard and elusive 
subject, for Washington is not just Govern- 
ment, or marble buildings, or the White 
House, or the Congress. It is all these things, 
to be sure, but there is another quality, an 
intangible quality, a thing of the heart and 
the spirit and the imagination. When this 
quality is missing the Washington story can- 
not be complete. 
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Now, at last, you of Columbia have hit the 
bull’s-eye right in the middle * * with 
Wonders of Washington. 


Mr. President, I think all of us who 
are so much a part of Government at the 
National Capital will enjoy seeing this 
unusually fine piece of photography and 
this great rendition of the activities in 
Washington, D. C. 


INDICTMENTS AND CONVICTIONS 
OF EMPLOYEES AND FORMER EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE SERVICE, 1949 THROUGH 
1956 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, to- 
day I wish to incorporate in the body of 
the Recorp a report giving an itemized 
breakdown of the indictments and con- 
victions of the employees and former 
employees of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice during the fiscal years 1949 through 
1956. 

This report is broken down both as to 
years and as to major offenses for which 
each was indicted, and shows that dur- 
ing this period 169 have been indicted 
for causes ranging from embezzlement, 
theft, bribery, extortion, et cetera, and 
of that number 125 have been convicted. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
report incorporated in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Employees or former employees of Internal Revenue Service indicted or convicted during fiscal years 1949 through 1956 


Major offense for which indicted 


In- | Con- 


In- | Con- - In- 
dicted | victed | dicted | victed | dicted | victed | dicted victed | dicted | victed | dicted 


Fraud and false statements. 
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Perjury 
Claims and services in matters 


affecting Government 
ee cece |e one ene] n-ne 


Forgery. 


Narcotics violations. . .- 


Total 
ponen: c 


equitted 
Pending trial: 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until to- 
morrow, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EFFECT OF GOVERNMENTAL SPEND- 
ING AND TAXATION ON PRESER- 
VATION OF OUR BASIC INSTITU- 
TIONS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
this intrusion upon the time and pa- 


tience of the Senate is made with the 
greatest personal reluctance. Not only 
do I regret the nature of the subject 
which I propose to discuss, but also I 
hesitate to distract this body from its 
considerations of the pending business. 

Yet, there is nothing of greater con- 
cern to all Americans than the preser- 
vation of their basic institutions in a 
sound and free economic climate; and 
without assurance of this protection, all 
our other labors are in vain. Indeed, it 
is my most sincere conviction that the 
whole future course of American liberty 
resides in our ultimate decision with 
respect to the matter of governmental 
spending and taxation; and it is our 
decision, and no one else’s as we seek 
to fulfill the confidence of the 170 million 


citizens of this country whom we have 
been elected to serve. 

Let there be no misunderstanding, 
either, as to the political implications 
of my remarks. There are none. Just 
as I campaigned against waste, extrava- 
gance, high taxes, unbalanced budgets, 
and deficit spending in the recent Demo- 
cratic administrations, so shall I also, if 
necessary, wage a battle of conscience 
and conviction against the same ele- 
ments of fiscal irresponsibility in this 
Republican administration. In Amer- 
ica we have no double standard of gov- 
ernmental soundness. What is bad un- 
der the leadership of one party cannot 
possibly be good under the leadership 
of the other. 
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It is, of course, with the deepest sorrow 
that I must pass such a judgment upon 
my own party. In most matters, the Re- 
publican record of the past 5 years 
has been exemplary. With little excep- 
tion, we have remained true to the prom- 
ises and pledges made in 1952. Until 
quite recently, I was personally satis- 
fied that this administration was provid- 
ing the responsible and realistic leader- 
ship so vital to the maintenance of a 
strong domestic economy which, in turn, 
is a vital factor in maintaining world 
peace. 

Now, however, I am not so sure. A 
$71.8 billion budget not only shocks me, 
but it weakens my faith in the constant 
assurances we have received from this 
administration that its aim was to cut 
spending, balance the budget, reduce the 
national debt, cut taxes—in short, to 
live within our means and allow our cit- 
izens the maximum personal benefits 
from their economic endeavors. 

Mr. President, the Republican Party is 
pledged by principle to strengthen the 
basic economy of this Nation by the 
achievement of these aims. To do other- 
wise constitutes a betrayal of the peo- 
ple’s trust. Yet, here we have this abom- 
inably high budget request which is 
the epitome of inconsistency, when com- 
pared with statements made by me, by 
many of my colleagues in both Houses of 
the Congress, and by the President in 
1952. 

No faithful public servant, whether by 
personal philosophy or through fear of 
voter retaliation, would dare to sub- 
scribe to such a breach of confidence. I 
for one, have always feared these po- 
litical spending sprees because I have 
never believed that our people were 
fundamentally receptive to the idea of 
government by bribe. It is true that 
after 20 years of New Deal-Fair Deal 
experiments in socialism, Americans 
have been considerably softened to the 
doctrine of Federal paternalism but 
whatever degree of slavish economic 
indigence has resulted should be treated 
with lessons in free enterprise and States 
rights, not, as the President recently sug- 
gested in a speech here in Washington, 
by educating the people “in the simplest 
functions of Government that are mis- 
understood” and inspiring them to ac- 
cept Federal moneys for projects which 
they ought to be paying for themselves, 
directly through their State and local 
governments, 

Indeed, Mr. President, the functions of 
Government are misunderstood. They 
are thought by many to constitute Fed- 
eral benevolence from the cradle to the 
grave; they are projected by the pseudo- 
liberals in this country in such quantity 
and to such a degree as to make a mock- 
ery of the immutable precepts of the 
Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Surely, our people do need to be in- 
spired—inspired in the way of helping 
themselves, unimpeded by Government 
encroachments upon their liberties, and 
inspired in the conviction that the Fed- 
eral Government gives to the people 
nothing which it does not first take from 
them. It is not the business of govern- 
ment to encourage people to become 
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either lazy or extravagant. It is the 
business of government to respect their 
rights and to spend their tax dollars 
wisely, and only on those projects which 
have public support because they can- 
not be accomplished otherwise at the 
State or local level. 

What is needed, at the present mo- 
ment, Mr. President, is a continuation of 
the type of leadership that our Presi- 
dent and his administration displayed 
when, on taking office in 1953, they went 
to work on a similarly high budget, and 
reduced it to workable limits. What is 
needed, Mr. President, is a continuation 
of the type of leadership displayed by 
the President and the administration 
through the ensuing years that have 
given us one tax reduction and a bal- 
anced budget. What is needed, Mr. 
President, at the present time, is a con- 
tinuation of the type of leadership dis- 
played up until the present budget by 
the President and the administration in 
their efforts to return this country to 
fiscal soundness. 

Mr. President, I have been receiving 
voluminous amount of mail on this sub- 
ject in recent weeks. In this, I feel cer- 
tain Iam not alone. Several of my col- 
leagues and I have discussed this issue, 
and the public reaction to the proposed 
budget. Our people are outraged, as well 
they should be. Actually, it has taken 
them too long to wake up to the evils in 
this tide of “spend and spend, tax and 
tax.” But a $71.8 billion budget ought 
to wake the dead, and I am only hope- 
ful that this deluge of public indignation 
has not come too late. 

Of one thing I am certain: If this 
budget is not cut as intelligently and 
drastically as any budget has ever been 
cut, there will be a lot of people on both 
sides of the aisle in this Congress who 
will not be here 2 years from now. 
Maybe I will be among the missing. If 
so, it will decidedly not be because I sat 
here in this body and cast my vote 
against the taxpayer of this Nation by 
appropriating billions of dollars for proj- 
ects designed to ingratiate the Repub- 
lican Party to this country and to the 
world. I am not so partisan that I can- 
not see beyond the end of my nose to that 
inevitable point in imminent history 
when the United States can spend itself 
out of existence as a free and sovereign 
nation. Nor will I ever stand accused, 
by the people of Arizona or anyone else, 
of failing to exert every energy at my 
command toward the reduction of un- 
needed Federal expenditures so that this 
budget can be cut and brought into bal- 
ance—so that, ultimately, the people of 
this country can again have the oppor- 
tunity to build their own lives with the 
products of their own labors, untor- 
mented by excessive taxes in the name of 
projects with which they are not now 
and never have been in accord. 

No, Mr. President, if the junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona is not a Member of the 
86th Congress, it will not be because he 
has broken faith with either the Ameri- 
can people or the principles of the Re- 
publican Party in this almost frenzied 
rush to give away the resources and free- 
doms of America, whether in Federal 
spending programs at home or economic 
aid efforts abroad. 
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Since I have had the privilege of serv- 
ing in the Senate, I have warned on re- 
peated. occasions that we must call a 
halt to the incessant demands upon the 
Federal Government for financial as- 
sistance merely because, during the era 
of the New Deal, the American people 
and the people of the world learned the 
awful truth that Uncle Sam is a sucker. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator recall the highest peacetime 
budget during the New Deal, about 
which he is speaking? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I cannot recall 
the exact amount. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In fiscal 
1940, the highest spending budget in a 
peacetime year under President Roose- 
velt—and I emphasize “peacetime’— 
was $9 billion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thought the 
Senator may have been alluding to do- 
mestic spending. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And the 
Federal employees numbered 900,000. 
The highest spending budget in a peace- 
time year, under the so-called Fair Deal 
of President Truman, was $39.6 billion 
in fiscal 1950. We had gone from $9 bil- 
lion to $39.6 billion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is the Senator 
sure he is correct in those figures? I 
think he is a little high. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say 
they were accurate as of Saturday. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does he refer to 
the domestic budget? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The entire 
expenditures for this Government for 
the highest peacetime year under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, amounted to $9 billion, 
with 900,000 persons employed in the 
Federal Government. Under President 
Truman, the comparable figure was $39.6 
billion, with approximately 2 million 
Federal employees. The estimated figure 
for the coming fiscal year under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, is $71.8 billion with 
2,400,000 Federal employees. Those are 
the three high peacetime budgets. 

They take in the highest peacetime 
years of the New Deal Roosevelt admin- 
istration, of the Truman administration, 
and of the so-called great crusade. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thought the 
Senator from Texas was alluding to the 
domestic budget alone when I ques- 
tioned what he said, because, if my 
memory serves me correctly, the high- 
est domestic budget was in i951 or 1952, 
and I believe it was around seventeen or 
nineteen billion dollars. 

I might say, for the edification of my 
friend from Texas, I believe it is in the 
neighborhood of thirty or thirty-one bil- 
lion dollars this year. 

I continue with my statement. As 
recently as February 27 of this year, I 
cautioned as follows: 

As recently as February 27 of this year, 
Icautioned as follows: 

How long can we in Washington bask in 
the shade of the money tree, thinking that 
somewhere in its branches there grow dollar 
bills which we are going to use to finance 
the rest of the world in this international 
welfare state in which we find ourselves? 
We cannot support the rest of the world. 
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We admit we cannot take care of our own 
domestic problems and necessities, 


Now, many of my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, all well-intentioned 
men I know, have occasionally referred 
to my consistent opposition to appropri- 
ations for foreign economic aid in the 
hope that I might be persuaded to share 
their respect for this approach to peace 
and security. Well, my answer is two- 
fold: In the first place, as I have already 
indicated, the American economy cannot 
stand this drain upon its resources; and 
if we lose our economic strength, we lose 
the basic defense against all forms of 
aggression, military and philosophical. 

Secondly—and of more direct concern 
to my obligations as a Member of this 
body—I waged my campaign for the 
Senate in 1952, and was elected, by no 
little virtue of my opposition to these 
foreign giveaways during the previous 
Democrat administration. During that 
campaign, I said: 

In addition to the billions being spent to 
prepare our own Military Establishment, we 
have undertaken to underwrite the rearming 
of Western Europe. Despite the staggering 
amounts of money committed to this proj- 
ect, it is almost impossible to get any definite 
information regarding the total objective or 
the total cost. 


I ask, Mr. President, are we really any 
better informed today? Yet, our policies 
with respect to financial committments 
abroad remain substantially unchanged. 

Continuing with my remarks of 1952, 
I added: 

Lou can't buy friends or loyalty * * * 
men don’t fight for money * * * they fight 
for ideals. And we have done such a poor 
job in exploiting the ideal of freedom that 
we find men all over the world choosing 
slavery instead, 


Now, I should like my colleagues to 
consider just how attractive we do make 
this ideal of freedom today with a $71.8 
billion budget, increased centralization 
of Government activity through exces- 
sive Federal spending, and the promise 
of even greater tax burdens if this trend 
continues unabated. Oh, yes, of course, 
here in the United States we are free. 
But how long is that freedom going to 
last? Where is the finely drawn line 
between freedom and slavery when, un- 
der the present deficit, every baby born 
in this country has a $1,675 first-mort- 
gage tag hanging around its neck? 

In making these observations, I do not 
intend to convey the impression of a 
wholesale condemnation of our Govern- 
ment’s efforts in foreign affairs. For in- 
stance, I have repeatedly urged that 
those of us here who are opposed to for- 
eign economic aid as such should be 
allowed to differentiate in our vote be- 
tween that and other portions of meas- 
ures presented to us which we feel might 
have merit. I have suggested to the 
White House on numerous occasions that 
when appropriations for mutual security 
come before us we should have an oppor- 
tunity to vote separately on economic 
aid, on military aid, and on technical as- 
sistance. If that were the case, I would 
be voting for some military aid and tech- 
nical assistance, but never for economic 
aid. To date, this suggestion has gone 
unheeded. I reiterate it today as just 
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one solution to the problem of providing 
a sound system of defense through for- 
eign affairs, while, at the same time, 
opening up an area for drastic budget 
reductions. 

I realize, of course, that the adminis- 
tration is committed to the doctrine of 
foreign aid. I respect its right to this 
viewpoint, but I do not condone its per- 
sistent indulgence of such a proven ex- 
travagance in the face of the present 
compelling necessity to curb Government 
spending all along the line. 

Now, I shall not presume so greatly 
upon the time of the Senate as to enu- 
merate the multitude of other items 
which could be removed from this budget 
without impairing in any respect our 
national security or our domestic needs. 
‘The Senators know well where these cuts 
can and should come. If only we can 
muster the courage necessary to say to 
the country—as, I might add, many in 
the country have said themselves— 

We are calling a halt. Some things that 
we want will have to wait. Other things that 
can be done locally, by the States and the 
citizens themselves, will have to be done 
there, or not at all. 


Actually, it is a tragic commentary 
upon the sensibilities of this body and 
of the administration that anyone should 
be compelled to speak harsh words in 
connection with the fiscal responsibilities 
of this Government, or that the quality 
of courage should be apparently so diffi- 
cult to achieve in these days which de- 
mand the fullness of our national 
strength and character. 

It is equally disillusioning to see the 
Republican Party plunging headlong into 
the same dismal state experienced by 
the traditional Democrat principles of 
Jefferson and Jackson during the days 
of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. As 
a result of those economic and political 
misadventures, that once great party has 
now lost its soul of freedom; its spokes- 
men today are peddlers of the philosophy 
that the Constitution is outmoded, that 
States rights are void, and that the only 
hope for the future of these United 
States is for our people to be federally 
born, federally housed, federally clothed, 
federally educated, federally supported 
in their occupations, and to die a Fed- 
eral death, thereafter to be buried in a 
Federal box in a Federal cemetery. 

In the Republican Party, there are also 
vociferous exponents of this incredible 
philosophy. It may be, in fact, that they 
are the “Modern Republicans” about 
whom there has been so much discus- 
sion in recent months. Certainly, the 
faulty premises of “Modern Republican- 
ism” do not refute this big budget con- 
cept. Indeed, it is curious that the ad- 
ministration’s departure from its pledges 
to the American people should occur 
during what I believe will be the rather 
brief tenure of this splinterized concept 
of Republican philosophy. 

What strange magic, Mr. President, 
has developed in the halls of the admin- 
istration since 1932 that has caused ad- 
ministration after administration to 
abandon the concepts of conservatism, 
balanced budgets, and lower taxes, after 
having recognized their desirability, and 
after having pledged themselves to at- 
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taining them? Remember the campaign 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, during 
which he promised reduced Federal 
spending, economy in Government, and 
a reduction in taxes. He was elected 
and, yet, within 1 year, these worthy 
purposes had been forgotten and we had 
embarked on the greatest spending spree 
in the Nation’s history. His recurring 
elections only resulted in greater spend- 
ing, and the history of President Tru- 
man’s budgets was only a continuation 
of the “tax and tax, spend and spend” 
philosophy. 

In 1953, a Republican administration 
entered these Halls and for 4 years it 
made valiant efforts toward reducing the 
budget and attacking the deficit, and 
actually reduced taxes in 1954. Now, 
though, this strange and mysterious force 
seems to have descended upon the Re- 
publicans, for something has happened 
to change the mind of the administra- 
tion since 1952 when it campaigned 
across the length and breadth of this 
land for economy, balanced budgets, 
curtailment of wastes and extravagance 
in Government, and an end to deficit 
spending. What has happened in the 
past 5 years to require that this Repub- 
lican administration, instead of following 
its origianl campaign pledges, simply 
parrot the antics of its predecessor 
against which it labored so loud and 
lustily in 1952? 

My mind has not been changed in 
these 5 short years. If anything, I am 
more than ever convinced, as I said dur- 
ing my campaign for the Senate, that— 

Big Government, no matter how benevolent, 
operating from a center of authority, sepa- 
rated by time and distances from the people, 


always has and always will be reckless with 
public funds. 


And, at that time, the administration 
agreed with me. 

In a speech at Jefferson City, Mo., on 
September 20, 1952, President Eisen- 
hower said: 


We can try, we can institute and pursue 
programs that will lead much more likely to 
peace and the absence of Koreas than we 
have had over the last 7 years. We can reduce 
our budget. * * * That is what the brains of 
American can do if we just give them a 
chance. 


Well, Korea is over, thanks to the 
genius of President Eisenhower. But 
what do the brains of America have to 
show for the resultant opportunity? A 
$71.8 billion budget. 

At Lansing, Mich,, on October 1, 1952, 
the President said: 


We believe. * * * that the deficits must 
be eliminated from our national budget. 


And he said on October 4, 1952, at 
Fargo, N. Dak.: 


If you have the kind of government that 
this crusade is determined to offer you, you 
will have a government that will examine, 
with a critical eye, all of these crazy spend- 
ing programs of the National Government. 
It will eliminate deficits, as its first step 
toward bringing down taxes and making 
your dollar sound. 


Still later, on October 20, 1952, at 
Worcester, Mass., the President said: 


Our first task must be to go after waste 
and extravagance. 


1957 


And in a statement of campaign pledges 
from his New York headquarters on No- 
vember 1, 1952, Mr. Eisenhower said: 

I pledge an elimination of waste, inef- 
ficiency, and duplication in government, 
Expenditures and, consequently, taxes are 
too high. We must take steps that will make 
a reduction possible. One such step we must 
take immediately. We can eliminate waste 
and extravagance in government and give 
our people a dollar’s service for each tax 
dollar received. 


Now, Mr. President, those are the 
words with which I thoroughly agree. 
Indeed, during the same campaign I was 
preaching the same philosophy, when I 
said, for instance: 

Budgets, waste, deficit financing, expand- 
ing Government bureaus and Government 
services, these are the secret weapons, the 
sugar-coated poisons which will rob us of 
our freedom and doom our Nation to de- 
struction. 


What magic prevailing in the halls of 
the administraiton has changed its 
mind? In a radio talk in 1952, I stated: 


The major cause of our difficulty today is 
the reckless spending of the New Deal bu- 
reaucrats and the reckless taxation by those 
men who have supported the New Deal and 
its program of continually increasing ex- 
penditures. 


That statement is as true today as it 
was 5 years ago. I say this reluctantly 
because, now, I must say it with respect 
to a Republican administration. But it 
still applies because, I repeat, nobody 
has changed the Goldwater mind. 

A news story appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of April 4 
of this year carried the headline, “Ike 
Says Budget Pays High Price of Peace.” 
How different a concept from that ex- 
pressed by the same President Eisen- 
hower who also said at Worcester, Mass., 
on October 20, 1952: 

I do propose, through prudent handling of 
Government expenditure, through the elimi- 
nation of the national deficit, through halt- 
ing inflation, and through eventual lowering 
of taxes, to preserve for the people of the 
United States these security gains. I do not 
believe that these gains should be secretly 
whittled away by creeping inflation. 


Five years ago, frugality was a virtue, 
earnestly sought. Today, apparently, 
thrift and a sound domestic economy 
constitute the principal sacrifice which 
we must make for peace. I ask my col- 
leagues: Was peace any less desirable 
in 1952 that it is in 1957? It was not. 
Indeed, we were, as a nation, more 
keenly searching after it then in the 
wake of the Korean holocaust. Why, 
then, this drastic change in philosophy? 
Who has changed the administration’s 
mind? 

Campaigning for the United States 
Senate in Arizona in 1952, I stated: 

The New Deal politicians tell us that 
increased taxes are a necessary part of the 
national-defense program. 


Speaking to the 13th Washington 
Conference of the Advertising Council 
earlier this month, President Eisen- 
hower, a Republican, said: 

Much as we hate taxes, it (world peace) 


is an objective that overrides our aversion 
to high taxes, 
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Who, indeed, and what has changed 
the administration’s mind? 

I suggest that we have been so thor- 
oughly saturated with the New Deal 
doctrine of big, squanderbust govern- 
ment, that, as a party, we Republicans 
have on more than one occasion shown 
tendencies to bow to the siren song of so- 
cialism and, instead of hurling a chal- 
lenge against the ravages of the pseudo- 
liberals among us, have accepted their 
doctrines lock, stock, and barrel, say- 
ing only we can do it better.” 

Such an attitude, Mr. President, denies 
the fundamental thesis of our whole 
scheme of government. It abandons the 
proven worth of two-party government, 
wherein the system of checks and bal- 
ances is further applied to protect the 
citizens of this country against exag- 
gerated philosophies and actions. 

Surely, because there is something 
better than giveaway government, the 
Republican Party can flex its muscles 
without fear or favor in seeking to re- 
store this Nation to the path of its true 
greatness, the path of private initiative 
and enterprise, of States rights, and of 
limited Federal jurisdiction. 

To hear a President tell us, as Mr. 
Eisenhower told the Washington Con- 
ference of the Advertising Council re- 
cently, that we must educate Ameri- 
cans to the need for Federal aid to 
domestic school, welfare, and health pro- 
grams astounds me. Mr. President, what 
we need, at the moment, is a continua- 
tion of the leadership developed during 
the last 4 years that has been willing 
to rely upon the inherent spirit of inde- 
pendence which lives within all Ameri- 
cans, 

When are we Republicans, and some 
Democrats, going to start remembering 
the lessons of history, including the 
admonitions of Karl Marx and other 
Communist leaders that the United 
States could be conquered without firing 
a shot, simply by undermining and 
destroying our basic economic institu- 
tions? That is what this budget does, 
Mr. President. It subverts the American 
economy because it is based on high 
taxes, the largest deficit in history, and 
the consequent dissipation of the free- 
dom and initiative and genius of our pro- 
ductive people, upon whom the whole 
structure of our economic system de- 
pends for survival. 

This is not a new situation. Every 
great nation in the world which has 
fallen has been guilty of the same dispo- 
sition to economic inebriation and 
bloated government. I have a magnifi- 
cently prepared document, of unknown 
authorship, which clearly and concisely 
sets forth the chronological pattern of 
these events which have so corrupted the 
history of man; and I shall ask that this 
be inserted in the body of the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks in order 
that my colleagues and others interested 
may see that there is abundant precedent 
for the arguments which I am propound- 
ing here today. As I said, I do not know 
the author of this statement. I wish I 
did. If he reads it and recognizes it, I 
hope he will come forward and make 
himself known, for I would like to shake 
the hand of at least one individual who 
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has had that rare combination of both 
foresight and hindsight to consider ob- 
jectively the recurring nature of gov- 
ernments which, through the devious 
process of taxation and spending, and in 
the name of welfare, become the mas- 
ters, rather than the servants, of the 
governed. 

This article, which is entitled “How 
Freedom Vanished in the Ancient World 
by Popular Vote,” carries a statement 
delivered to the Congress by President 
Martin Van Buren on September 7, 1837, 
which clearly merits recitation again 
today. 

It is not the Government’s legitimate ob- 
ject to make men rich or to repair, by direct 
grants of money or legislation, losses not 
incurred in the public service. This would 
be substantially the use of the property 
of some for the benefit of others. 


In presenting that theory of Martin 
Van Buren’s I do not so much intend to 
express concurrence in the actual sub- 
stance of his philosophy as I do to point 
up how far we have traveled in a rela- 
tively brief 120 years. It is astounding, 
Mr. President, and it is tragic. 

When are we Republicans, and some 
Democrats, going to learn that we can- 
not longer win elections in this coun- 
try by playing the role of a political 
Santa Claus? 

Neither can we, at any time, properly 
serve the function of Government in 
such a disguise. The attempt to be all 
things to all men is a frail admission 
that, each in our own philosophies of 
government, has not sufficient substance 
or competence to serve the Nation well, 
and in accordance with constitutional 
standards. I reject this approach to the 
responsibilites of political office. A man 
may be so much of everything that he is 
nothing of anything, and that is what 
can be said of the Members of this Con- 
gress if they ignore their basic respon- 
sibility to the people in the field of fiscal 
soundness in this year of 1957. 

Mr. President, “every item in the Fed- 
eral budget can and must be reduced. 
And this reduction will not take place 
until you and I and every citizens raises 
his voice against the Federal waste. To 
go through the budget item by item and 
eliminate the waste and nonessentials re- 
quires the insistent demands of the 
voter and the willing cooperation of 
Congress. But it can be done and it 
must be done.” 

These words were first spoken by me 
in the fall of 1952. They are as true 
now as they were then. My mind has 
not been changed, and I suggest that 
when we find out who and what changed 
the administration’s mind we shall have 
the answer to this too-high budget and a 
further incentive to reduce it in every 
respect. 

Some have requested that the meat- 
ax be applied to this budget and, with 
their intentions, I fully agree. However, 
I think if we apply the surgeon’s scalpel, 
cutting intelligently and watching for 
items that have long-fange effects in 
spending, we can do a better job for 
the American people. 

It may even be, in some areas, that 
we shall find that money spent is money 
saved, such as in the area suggested by 
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the Cordiner report, which would re- 
quire more money being spent now, but 
would result in a saying far in excess of 
the original sum. 

If we do not do this, if we do not 
pitch our efforts toward a sound and 
stable economy, with adequate return to 
our people of the fruits of their labors, 
Iam convinced that every Member of the 
Congress will, and of right ought to be, 
subjected to the most devastating re- 
taliation on the part of the American 
people in all our history. 

The citizens of this country are tired 
of the New Deal, now more so than in 
1952, when they made the first effort to 
throw it over. They are fast learning 
that the way to real security is through 
limited Government and the highest 
form of fiscal responsibilty. They are 
expressing an increasing willingness to 
abandon the luxury of paternalism in 
favor of the saunctuary of freedom. 

Indeed, if the Congress, in its wisdom, 
will demonstrate the courage that is be- 
ing displayed by the American people on 
this issue, there can be no question as to 
either the strength of our defenses or the 
permanence of our liberty. 

In summation, Mr. President, I should 
Tike to recall a brief statement which I 
offered earlier this year before this body, 
in discussing this same general subject. 

I have heard discussed on the floor some- 
thing about the rights of American citizens. 
‘The question is asked, “What rights have we 
lost?” Let me name one right we have lost. 
We have lost the right to decide for ourselves 
how to spend about 80 percent of our income, 
because that is about what is going into taxes 
today. Thirty percent of the income of the 
people is regulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. We have lost the right to decide for 
ourselyes where we are going to spend it. 


I suggest, therefore, that by reducing 
this incredibly high budget, we can begin 
the long march to the restoration of that 
right and every other privilege of Amer- 
ican citizenship which has been sub- 
merged beneath these outrageous Federal 
spending programs. 

It is my earnest hope that the Presi- 
dent and my colleagues in the Congress 
will give serious and penetrating thought 
to this question. We may not, any of us, 
be here to witness the ultimate conse- 
quences of a continuation of this trend, 
but history would not forget that ours 
was the challenge forfeited. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I referred 
during the course of my remarks be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

. How FREEDOM VANISHED IN THE ANCIENT 

WORLD BY POPULAR VOTE 

(A study of how majority rule can be used 

to impose ruthless dictatorship from the 

earliest times to the Middle Ages, with an 

Observation that the modern-day forms of 

dictatorship (communism) (socialism) are 
likewise imposed by popular vote) 

Interludes of freedom are short and far 
between. 

About 500 years before the birth of Christ, 
Athens—then the center of the world’s civili- 
zation—was rapidly falling into a severe 


depression. 
To combat it, Pericles started what would 
today be called a PWA program. His public 
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works program staggered the imagination. 
He began with the building of a great temple, 
called the Temple of Athena Nike. In 9 
years he constructed the Parthenon, then art 
galleries and still more public buildings. 
Dams were built with PWA money, some 
wholly unnecessary. Along with all this was 
his own variety of give-away programs: Pub- 
lic housing, licenses, privileges, loans and 
contracts—plunder to the faithful voters and 
members of his political party. He himself 
dipped into the public treasury too. 

All this made Pericles more and more 
popular. The people elected him chief 
strategos, a title roughly comparable to that 
of President of the United States. They 
elected him to this office 15 times. In so 
doing they violated what one historian called 
“the most sacred tradition in the Constitu- 
tion—the rotation tradition that had rigidly 
been obcerved * * and which was consid- 
ered a bulwark against dictatorship. In fact, 
democracy under Pericles degenerated into 
liberty of the sovereign people to decide as 
Pericies thought best’.” And a majority 
approved. 

The big PWA program brought Jobs to a 
lot of people. Here are some of them, listed 
by the historian, Plutarch (Pericles, 12): 
Carpenters, sculptors, cobblesmiths, stone 
masons, dyers, moulders of gold, painters, 
embroiderers, engravers, merchants, sailors, 
wheelrights, wagoners, drivers, rope makers, 
fiax workers, leather cutters, road makers, 
and miners. 

According to the pattern that has come 
down to this date, Pericles asked for and got 
Trom the people all power concentrated into 
his hands. He could even decide the issue 
of war or peace. In the end he chose war, 
us nearly all governments do in the pinch of 
trouble, threatened resistance by the people, 
unemployment, and especially fading popu- 
larity of the leader. Pericles went to war 
with Sparta. Most of the experts now agree 
the disastrous Peloponnesian War was wholly 
unnecessary. Pericles thought it was. 
Sparta did not attack Greece. Greece—at 
the direction of Pericles—attacked Sparta. 
The Spartan king, Archidamus, did all in his 
power to prevent war. Neither he nor his 
countrymen wanted war. 

In fact, Archidamus put up with all sorts 
of insults from Pericles rather than go to 
war. He received ambassadors from Pericies 
who taunted Sparta about her shortcomings 
in the Persian wars. When that didn't work, 
Pericles cut inland Greek states off from an 
outlet to the sea by closing the port of 
Piraeus which they (the Spartans) had used 
for many years. He violated a 30-year peace 
pact by a belligerent act. Plutarch, the 
historian, said flatly that but for Pericles, 
the Spartan war could have been avoided. 

The real reason for Pericles’ decision to 
go to war was revealed in the plays of the 
great dramatist, Aristophanes, who said that 
since Pericles’ power and popularity were 
fading, he saw war as the only way to bolster 
both. 

But the gigantic PWA program of Pericles, 
and the war expenditures, “left the door 
open for one type of effective opposition.” 
‘That was to promise more to the people in 
the way of government money. 

Now take a look at the man who did that. 


CLEON 


Cleon was a shoe salesman. Like Huey 
Long, who sold mineral oil, Cleon managed 
to get around among a lot of people. When 
‘Cleon wasn't shoes, he was a cob- 
bler. He had a loud voice, was given to un- 
couth He decided maybe he 
could outpromise Pericles. So he went 
around promising the people better pay and 
shorter hours. The people began to listen 
to him. He offered more government spend- 
ing than Pericles ever thought of. That 
they liked, too. 

By this time Athens was in the second 
year of the war with Sparta, and since the 
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war was unpopular, the prestige of Pericles 
was slipping. Cleon had support both from 
the rabbie and those who honestly thought 
the war was a mistake, Although Pericles 
had taken over most of the democratic 
forms, he hadn't yet conquered the courts. 
And Cleon successfully accused Pericles of 
misappropriating public funds. That was 
the end of Pericles and Cleon took over. 

Cleon now had to make good. If he was 
going to keep up government spending, he 
had to get the money from somewhere. 
“Under his leadership,” says one historian, 
“Athens extorted every penny she could 
from the vassal states remaining to her. 
This fund, augmented by wholesale con- 
fiscations of the property of wealthy people, 
was distributed as a dole to the people. For 
a short time the people realized higher doles 
and more leisure, but they were to discover 
that higher wages would not bry wealth 
that was not produced.” 

Cleon had no ethics. He looted the 
Athenian treasury without compunction, 
When it came time to submit the annual 
budget for a vote in the Ecclesia, he didn't 
submit it item by item, as Athens had once 
known in the days of democracy. He asked it 
be approved as a lump sum. Had debate been 
alowed, Cleon's thievery would have been 
exposed. 

Meanwhile, he put more and more people 
on the public payroll. A vast bureaucracy 
was developed. Long after the war with 
Sparta, thousands were still on the public 
payroll. Only a feeble democracy survived. 
Demosthenes describes it “as overrun with 
salaried paupers.” 

When at last, in the third century be- 
fore Christ, Philip of Macedon destroyed 
what was left of Greek “democracy,” he 
found—as he stood at the gates of the once 
proud capital— a hollow democracy in 
which the people were ground down by 
poverty and resigned to a spiritless depend- 
ence on the state for their daily crusts of 
bread. The Athenians had long since ceased 
to take pride in the glory of Athens or any 
courageous interest in defending free gov- 
ernment.” 

It was the rise of Big Government, with its 
one and only policy—Government spend- 
ing—that ruined Athens. Today, as we look 
on the ruins of the Parthenon, we should re- 
member that those who choose to ignore 
the mistakes of history are condemned to 
repeat them. 

The next outstanding world figure to use 
the giveaway programs to get the vote 
through the forms of freedom was the suc- 
cessor of Julius Caesar. He was the Caesar 
Augustus (Octavius) referred to in the New 
Testament as emperor of Rome when Jesus 
of Nazareth was born. Like Pericles and the 
rapacious Cleon, he believed in government 
spending on a big scale. That means big 
government management and control, which 
means in turn destruction of individual m- 
vention and freedom of choice. 

Julius Caesar himself, faced with economic 
crisis, had contrived to keep his popularity 
by a combination of (a) extraordinary po- 
litical showmanship and (b) a modest 
amount of government spending. Soon after 
he came into power in 49 B. C. he made free 
distributions of corn and oil and even money 
to the populace and staged vast shows— 
wild beast hunts and gladiatorial contests 
in every quarter of the city of Rome, 

Likewise he stirred the imagination of the 
people by grandiose schemes, such as di- 
verting the course of the Tiber, cutting up 
the Campus Martius into building sites, 
building a huge theater, establishing large 
libraries, piercing the Isthmus of Corinth, 
building a gigantic road over the Apennines 
and the codification of all law. 

But Caesar and his friends also conducted 
“a wholesale pillage of public money under 
his eyes * * * in his climb to power he had 
not hesitated to bribe liberally.” But before 
long he was running out of money. How 
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was he to get more? He cast envious eyes 
on Parthia (Persia). Here were vast stores 
of all sorts of material wealth. If only he 
could conquer it, Plainly, it was the only 
way out. 

So he set out to conquer Persia. Some of 
his rich friends, however, knew that if he 
came back with the plunder of Persia, he 
would be powerful enough also to plunder 
them. And Caesar was ambitious. So one 
of these friends (Brutus) assassinated him 
just as he was to leave on the Perisan 
campaign. 

No sooner was Caesar buried than the na- 
tion plunged into civil war, out of which 
emerged Octavius as the supreme leader. He 
had at his command a tremendous amount 
of war booty. War was the quickest way in 
ancient times of getting wealthy. Monop- 
oly—by and with the consent of the dicta- 
tor—was the second fastest way. 

Octavius was not only the richest man in 
the Roman state but he made himself richer 
after the murder of Caesar by confiscating 
the estates of his political enemies. Be- 
sides, in Egypt he had captured all the 
treasure of Cleopatra, then believed to be 
the biggest single fortune in the world. The 
redistribution of wealth to his supporters 
and party members bought their votes in 
his time. These techniques that had been 
employed for 2,000 or 3,000 years before Karl 
Marx were simply modernized by him out of 
facts of history that were very old by his 
time. 

As chief consul, Octavius observed all the 
outward forms of a constitutional dictator- 
ship created with the consent of the people. 
He even continued the tradition of having 
two annually elected consuls, the other be- 
ing his stooge. From 80 years before Christ 
to 27 years after His birth, Octavius ruled 
Rome; but 3 years before Jesus of Nazareth 
began His ministry, he took over a new office 
conferred on him by the senate, called the 
principate. The senate also gave him the 
complimentary title of Augustus, by which 
he is known chiefly in history. In his new 
office he ceased to go through the forms of 
running for office each year. 

He was also elected by the Senate Pontifex 
Maximus for life. That meant he was the 
chief priest of the Roman religion. Finally, 
he was voted the power to issue edicts, and 
so—for the first time in Roman history— 
we have government by edict. 

By vote of the majority, he was also voted 
the power to convene the senate at his 
pleasure, to commend candidates for elec- 
tion to any post, to set aside the act of any 
magistrate. 

Now how did the citizens of Rome come to 
yield all these powers, in spite of the lessons 
of disaster following dictatorship? Did the 
people have any choice but to follow one dic- 
tator after another who could bump off the 
dictator before him, often by outpromising 
him 


First of all, as Ferrero notes in his “Great- 
ness and Decline of Rome” (vol. IV, p. 163): 

“To secure his hold of Rome and of the 
republic without any display of force or un- 
due influence, he patiently worked to attach 
every social class to the new government, 
and these bonds were forged of golden chains, 
delicate and almost invisible, but nonethe- 
less strong. Augustus laid down one of the 
essential principles for the future policy of 
the empire—that expenditure should be wide 
and free at Rome and directed to the profit 
of every class.” 

Says Willis J. Ballinger in By Vote of the 
People (p. 117): 

“Only a thoroughgoing reform of Roman 
capitalism, which would have been directed 
to releasing the productive powers of private 
business in the domestic market, could have 
made it possible for the Roman citizen to 
earn his living without being dependent on 
the state. * * * With a prodigal hand he 
annulled all the state claims for back taxes 
* * + he paid the Roman municipalities for 
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land seized from them in the civil war, dis- 
tributing among them probably 300 million 
sesterces in hard cash. To the plebeians of 
Rome, that dangerous and disorderly rabble 
of more than 250,000 men, he distributed 
400 sesterces apiece. To his soldiers who 
totaled some 250,000 men, he gave 1,000 
sesterces apiece and in addition a plot of 
land.“ 

While Octavius was playing Santa Claus 
in a big way, he further endeared himself to 
the voters by affirming his faith in “Roman 
democracy.” He even announced he had 
“handed over the republic to the control of 
the senate and the people of Rome.” 

Now he started a more ambitious public 
works program than Julius Caesar ever 
dreamed of. He built roads and temples and 
public buildings on a vast scale. His per- 
sonal fortune was so vast, derived from war 
booty and inheritance, that he could for a 
while delay the day when he had to increase 
taxes at Rome and on the barbarian tribes. 
But that day was to come. So great was his 
government spending program that he 
created in process one of the most powerful 
political machines ever known in the history 
of the world. But he did this, using all the 
forms and trappings of democracy. 

All this government spending made him 
enormously popular. “The evidence,” says 
Ballinger, “is convincing that Octavius was 
deeply venerated by the people, and that the 
people on more than one occasion petitioned 
him to become dictator. Indeed, in one in- 
stance, the masses threatened to burn down 
the Roman senate if it did not make Octa- 
vius a dictator at once. * * * The gradual 
absorption of power was done by vote of the 
people. All during the emerging dictator- 
ship, the Roman assembly continued to 
exercise its two basic functions—the election 
of magistrates which, of course, included the 
princeps, and the ratification of all laws. 
The transference of power was ratified step 
by step by the Roman assembly. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that, in the last anal- 
ysis it was the Roman people who destroyed 
Roman democracy.” 

Thus under Octavius, Rome passes from 
the outward form of a republic to an empire 
and a long line of emperors. 

The last and final step was to make Octa- 
vius’ dictatorial powers hereditary. Thus 
Tiberius, Octavius’ stepson, became his suc- 
cessor. “The Roman Senate and Assembly 
voted to make Tiberius Princeps for life.” 
That was the end of representative govern- 
ment in Rome. 

In fact, the truth is that “under a literal 
rain of jobs, the people surrendered their 
sovereignty. But when dictatorship became 
fully established, the picture changed. The 
necessity no longer existed to court the 
people. They no longer had any power to 
surrender. Dictatorial government then 
changed its tune. It became thoroughly ex- 
ploitive. The Roman people one day awoke 
to find that they no longer possessed civil 
rights and that their lives were at the mercy 
of the Emperor.” 

After Octavius came the deluge—govern- 
ment interference with business, with the 
individual, with the expression of public 
opinion. Paul Louis in Ancient Rome at 
Work (p. 21) describes how the state inter- 
fered with the marketing of oil, the con- 
ditions of carpentering, earthenware manu- 
facture, and of house painting. So much 
so, adds this historian, that “the masses of 
people, broken under tyrannical legislation 
and plunged into incurable misery, did not 
even dream of emancipation.” 


DIOCLETIAN 

Three hundred years after Octavius (284 
305) came the Roman Emperor, Diocletian, 
who outdid in state control anything his 
predecessors, both in the republic and em- 
pire, ever tried. 

He not only fixed prices and regulated 
wages, but persecuted Christians in the bar- 
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gain. The reason he did the latter was that 
they were the only ones he couldn't control. 
He wanted to revive the old Roman religion, 
and the church as an independent organiza- 
tion he looked upon as a menace to his au- 
thority. 

“Diocletian,” says Ballinger, “for all his 
purple toga and imperial dignity, sounds a 
good deal like the La Follettes and Bryans 
of our day. He excoriated the rich men of 
his era for stifling production and impov- 
erishing the people as thoroughly as many 
liberal leaders of our own democracy have 
done.” 

But what did Diocletian do? 

He decided that everything could be rem- 
edied, everything straightened out, if only 
he could fix wages and control prices. That 
would give a fair break to everybody. But 
how to do it? First, he must wipe out the 
last vestiges of local government. There 
was some local autonomy even under the 
empire. Clearly, that was bad. So he set 
to work to centralize all authority in Rome. 

He set up a huge bureaucracy, entirely 
dependent on—guess whom?—the Emperor. 
He filled the ancient capital with thousands 
upon thousands of civil servants. Every- 
thing had to be decided from Rome. 

Like Octavius, he was enamored of a pub- 
lic-works program. He “adorned the city 
with numerous buildings, such as the Ther- 
mae, of which extensive remains are still 
standing.” 

But Diocletian made himself famous—one 
of the few Roman emperors to be remem- 
bered—by his effort to control prices and fix 
wages. 
meee had the ancient world seen anything 

eit. 

It has gone down in history as the Im- 
perial Edict of 301 A. D. 

The punishment fixed for violating the 
price-fixing edict was death, 

Price fixing included cereals, wine, oil, 
meat, vegetables, fruits, skins, leathers, furs, 
footgear, timber, carpets, and all clothing. 
There were maximum prices set in great 
detail for all these articles. 

Wages were also controlled, ranging all 
the way from the wages of laborers to the 
fees for lawyers and doctors. 

The effect of the price-fixing-wage-control 
edict was disastrous. Business was bound 
down in a maze of redtape. Trade came 
virtually to a standstill. The value of money 
was also rigidly controlled, adding to the 
confusion, 

So many violations were alleged that Dio- 
cletian himself pardoned or exonerated 
many; the Tribunes (courts) were clogged; 
nobody could make any sense out of what 
was going on. The price-fixing, wage-con- 
trol attempt was limited to the eastern part 
of the empire. The law was on the books 
long after Diocletian died, but enforcement 
fell by the wayside, and finally fell into 
abeyance. Technically, it was on the books 
of the empire at least down to 403 A. D., 
but long before that it was recognized as 
impossible to enforce. It was the last and 
most ambitious attempt in the ancient world 
to control wages and fix prices. Yet the 
effort was bound to fail, just as the empire 
itself centuries later was bound to fall, not 
only from external assault but internal 
decay. 


COSMO, DICTATOR OF FLORENCE (1434-65 A. D.) 


Now we come to the most interesting story 
of all. No people in the history of the world 
loved freedom more than the people of 
Florence, an independent state on the Italian 
peninsula. They did not have a democracy, 
as we know it, nor even representative gov- 
ernment. But they did love freedom, and 
they went to extraordinary lengths to safe- 
guard it—but even Florence was taken in 
by a dictator who beguiled them with gov- 
ernment spending—and the end, as usual, 
was ruin, 


Florence in the 13th century had a popu- 
lation of about 90,000, but only 4,000 or 
4,500 could hold office. They included the 
merchants, learned lawyers, and great artists. 
“Within this small circle was an intense 
love of political liberty and an ever-present 
dread of despotism.” Now this small group 
appeared to have one purpose in common: 
that was to prevent the rise of a dictator. 

To achieve this purpose, they wrote extra- 
cautious provisions into the constitution. 
-Let us see how the constitution came about. 

In the llth century Florence was little 
more than a town in northern Italy. A 
feudal nobility owned most of the land. 
Gradually, however, the city of Florence 
expanded rapidly in 3 centuries, and the 
merchants—getting together in 7 guilds— 
wrested political power in the realm from the 
nobles, so that by the 13th century, the 
Florentine Constitution was an extraordinary 
instrument of freedom. 

By the 14th century, the people—that is, 
every male resident—had the right to ap- 
prove or reject any change in the consti- 
tution. This did not mean that everybody 
could hold office in the state. They couldn't, 
as these honors were limited to the mer- 
chants and the professions. 

Whenever a change in the constitution was 
proposed, the government had to summon 
“a gathering of the whole male resident pop- 
ulation of Florence.” Whatever change was 
proposed was to be carried out by a specially 
appointed commission, And the question 
would be put to the people whether such 
a commission should be appointed. 

Thomas A. Trollope in his History of the 
Commonwealth of Florence (vol. 2) describes 
the Florentine Constitution and how jeal- 
ously the merchants and professional class 
guarded the freedom of the people—for a 
while. 

Instead of having a chief executive or 
president, they feared the centralization of 
power in one man, so the executive office or 
signory was composed of 36 members, with a 
presiding chairman called the gonfalonier. 

Instead of having 1 attorney general, they 
thad 12 attorneys, schooled in constitutional 
law. 

To avoid having a legislature that might be 
pliant to the will of the executive office, even 
though the latter was composed of 36 mem- 
bers, the legislative power was split up into 
3 houses. Further to prevent the rise of a 
dictator, the constitution provided that all 
of the above named officials were to rotate in 
Office every 2 months. 

But the Florentines carried their caution 
further: 

Because they thought the commander in 
chief of the Florentine army might become 
military hero and thus become a dictator, 
they provided by law that he must be a for- 
eigner, chosen annually, and thus not eligible 
for any civil office. Likewise, they provided 
that the chief of police and the minister of 
justice must be foreigners, appointed in a 
similar manner. 

Finally, to prevent the rise of a political 
machine, the Florentine Constitution pro- 
vided that officeholders (drawn from the spe- 
cial group hitherto mentioned) must be se- 
lected by lot. Thus, “the names of all citi- 
zens eligible for office were put into borse 
or purses. Citizens so eligible were business 
proprietors who were not in arrears in their 
taxes.” 

The historian Trollope (vol. 2, p. 179) goes 
on to say: 

“No people under heaven ever had so much 
faith in the virtue of haphazard * * * the 
names of all citizens should be put and drawn 
by chance for all offices of trust and power 
= * © for how else can we prevent our rulers 
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from getting to be greater than we? If we 
appoint the most able, his very ADIP 2 
help him to put the yoke on our necks. * 
are Get ann eee aa 
events, I am as likely to be king as you. 
And in order that every dog may have his 
day, and we may be all kings in our turn, 
we will reduce the term of Office to 2 months. 
There surely can be no danger of a man mak- 
ing himself great in that time.” 

Now one would think, on the face of this, 
that it would have been impossible for a 
dictator to have arisen in Florence. The peo- 
ple had written extraordinary precautions 
into law against the possibility. But they 
reckoned without the cleverness and the gov- 
ernment spending ideas of one Cosmo di 
Medici. 

Cosmo—the people called him that—in- 
herited, like Octavius in Rome, a great for- 
tune. His father, Giovanni di Medici, had 
been one of Florence's richest bankers at a 
time when Florence was the banking center, 
or financial capital, of the world. The Flor- 
entine bankers in the 18th century loaned 
money eyen to the Kings of England and of 
France. At this time Florence had 120 bank- 
ing firms, each with branch offices all over 
Europe. 

Cosmo's father had made the family name 
reyered among most Florentines by leading a 
reform in the tax system, whereby the rich 
paid their fair share of taxes. On the death 
of his father, Cosmo fell heir to the leadership 
of the liberal party. There was the counter- 
part of the liberal and conservative party 
running all through this history. 

There was a great difference between Cosmo 
and his father, however. Cosmo was ambi- 
tious. He saw dreams of personal power. To 
get it he remained in the background. Like 
Boss E. H. Crump of Memphis, he held no 
political office—for a while. Instead, he went 
around quietly paying up the tax arrears of 
citizens qualified to hold office. Next there 
were rumors that the borse of purse, from 
which officeholders were selected by lot, had 
been tampered with. The right names 
seemed to be coming up all the time. In fact, 
a blind beggar by the name of Benedetto 
“made himself rich by predicting what names 
would come out of the borse when a new 
signory was drawn.” 

In addition, Cosmo—still keeping in the 
background—lent money to influential men. 
It was not long before every important citizen 
in the commonwealth was indebted to him. 
His behind-the-scenes power got so great that 
the signory, not yet under his control, ordered 
him into exile. 

Yet this didn't faze Cosmo. Even from 
exile he continued to dictate things. Within 
a year, however, a new signory, favorable to 
him, came into power and he was brought 
back into the city as a hero. The deft way 
he had manipulated “the selection by lot” 
of the signory now paid off. The members 
bent to his will. They summoned a parla- 
mento of the people, and it granted him dic- 
tatorial power for 5 years. 

Never had Florence seen anything like it. 
He had seduced the processes of free govern- 
ment by his moneybags, and now he started 
on & spree of government spending. 

He started what today would be called a 
WPA and PWA. He ventured on a gigantic 
public housing project, providing housing for 
the poor at a loss to the government. He 
founded and expanded a great bureaucracy. 
He built—with government money—endless 
public hearings and even churches. 

He established his dictatorship in Florence 
in 1434. For 30 years he ruled with a despotic 
hand—so cruel that many murders were com- 
mitted by his henchmen and no man was 
brought to justice for them. 

The technical name of the signory had been 
the Priors of Signory. He changed the name 
to Priors of Liberty. Why? Machiavelli 
amused all of Europe by explaining: “He did 
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this so that the people might at least pre- 
serve the name of the thing they had lost.“ 

Gradually, government spending 
instead of lessened, and Florence sank from 
the foremost republic in the world to a tax- 
ridden tyranny. The people were abandoned 
to their poverty, the slums of Florence be- 
came models of filth and disease.” For 300 
years the dictatorship, initiated by Cosmo, 
continued until it fell before the invading 
armies of a united Italy. 

Significantly, however, Cosmo acquired his 
dictatorship by majority vote, and until he 
had firmly entrenched himself he appeased 
the masses by government spending until the 
people were finally reduced to incredible 
poverty. Yet never before had so many safe- 
guards been thrown around republican gov- 
ernment, all to no avail in the face of an 
ambitious man, greedy for power with his 
supporters and beneficiaries corrupting the 
voters by taking from those having the fewer 
votes and giving the proceeds to those with 
the greater number of votes. 

We now move toward communism by ma- 
jority vote, while observing all the forms of 
democracy. 

A STUDY OF KARL MARX’S COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 

AND THE EXTENT OF ITS TRANSLATION INTO 

FACT IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The Communist Manifesto was published 
in 1848. It is the official creed of the Com- 
munist Party. In 1948 the 100th anniversary 
edition of this book was published. The fol- 
lowing are the major goals in the modern 
giveaway programs already tested in history 
as sure to work and get the vote of a majority 
of the people, as set out in the official Com- 
munist Manifesto (pp. 32, 33,34). We are all 
quite familiar with them. Most of the coun- 
tries of the world have adopted the concepts, 
including the United States. It has adopted 
the principle of Marx, but in some cases 
stopped short of Marx’s total consummation 
of his goals. Having adopted the principles, 
how can we stop or reverse the course? 

1. Abolition of property in land and appli- 
cation of all rents of land to public purposes. 

How far has this happened in the United 
States of America? 

To get an understanding of the answer, we 
must look at the traditional land policy of 
the Government. As Adm. Ben Moreell 
has pointed out, “The early American policy 
was to get this land into the hands of private 
owners as quickly as possible. Sometimes it 
was given away, but always the idea was to 
get it into the hands of private owners, 
whether it be a railroad, a college, an indi- 
vidual homesteader, or others.” 

Now, however, the reverse is true. More 
and more land is being taken for public 
purposes. So what has happened? One- 
fourth of all the land now in the confines 
of the continental United States is owned by 
the Federal Government. 

Thus the Federal Government owns 85 per- 
cent of Nevada, 71 percent of Utah, and 69 
percent of Arizona. “There isn’t much land 
left to acquire west of the Mississippi, and 
the trend is steadily upward.” 

2. A heavy, progressive, or graduated in- 
come tax. 

In this, our beloved country has out- 
Marxed Marx. 

In 1894 a revenue bill was passed by Con- 
gress which provided for a graduated income 
tax (act of August 27, 1894). 

The law was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court on April 8, 1895 (Pollock 
v. Farmers Loan and Trust Co.). It was held 
invalid on the ground that the law imposed 
direct taxes, not apportioned among the 
States as required by the Constitution. 

On February 25, 1913, the 16th amendment 
to the Constitution was adopted authorizing 
the imposition of income taxes without ap- 
portionment among the several States, 

The tax, says Moreell, “was described by its 
proponents as a modest levy, with a normal 
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rate of 1 percent om personal income up to 
$20,000, a surtax to a maximum of 6 percent 
of $500,000, and a flat corporate tax rate 
of 1 percent. The sole purpose, they said, 
was to produce revenue. When a Senator 
protested that the normal rate might some 
day rise to the confiscatory level of 10 per- 
cent, he was shouted down in derision.” 

Instead of 10 percent, the personal tax 
has risen to more than 90 percent in the 
highest brackets. The tax acts as a power- 
ful brake on private capital, thus making it 
easier for the Government to step in with 
public capital. 

Take a specific illustration in line with 
the Marxian ideal of “wresting, by degree, 
all capital from the owners of private prop- 
erty.” In 1951, says Moreell, “the total of 
the income-tax payments to the Federal 
Government by the largest company in each 
of the 20 largest industries was three times 
the total amount that was paid of the owners 
of the businesses. That is, for every dollar 
set aside for Federal taxes and dividends by 
these companies, 75 cents went to the Federal 
Government and 25 cents to the stock- 
holders.” 

8. Abolition of all rights of inheritance. 

Not only has the inheritance tax taken as 
high as 75 cents of the grants in the highest 
brackets, but to this has been added the gift 
tax, something Marx never thought of. 

When one of the du Ponts died recently, 
leaving an estate of $75 million, a total of 
75 percent of this was paid out to the Fed- 
eral Government in inheritance taxes. This, 
too, is moving in the direction of the Marx- 
ian goal “to wrest, by degrees, all capital 
from the bourgeoisie.” 

To quote Moreell: Tou may condone this 
action, saying, ‘Oh, well, there is plenty 
left,’ but I speak here of a basic moral prin- 
ciple, the right to retain property.” 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emi- 
grants and rebels. 

American citizens of Japanese parents, 
who were suspected of possibly becoming 
rebels, were deprived of their property dur- 
ing World War II. When the war was over 
the Government compensated them for it 
at a fraction of what it was worth. 

5. Centralization of credit in the hands of 
the state, by means of a national bank with 
state capital and an exclusive monopoly. 

Already proposals are before the Congress, 
with the support of the New Dealers and Fair 
Dealers, to buy the stock of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and place title in the Govern- 
ment. Then all new Government money re- 
quirements, including those for retiring out- 
standing bond issues, would be met by de- 
livering non-interest-bearing bonds to the 
banks, which would establish corresponding 
credits on their books. Better than 
that: the United States variety of socialism 
issues interest-bearing Government bonds at 
3 percent tax-exempt. For example, 3 per- 
cent public housing bonds in the hands of 
those in the 80 to 90 percent tax bracket 
is better for them than investments in 13 
percent dividend stock. Thus public owner- 
ship  thrives—private investment dies. 
Lenin said the surest way to destroy the cap- 
italistic system is to destroy its currency. 
Government control of credit and interest 
rates is a movement in exactly the direction 
Marx had in mind. 

6. Centralization of the means of com- 
munication and transport in the hands of 
the state. 

Both the FCC and ICC have made a start 
in this direction. The railroads, for exam- 
ple, are not only sometimes taken over by 
the Government, but they are so strictly 
controlled they cannot, with propriety, be 
pointed to as examples of private owner- 
ship and operation. Add to this situation 
the heavy Federal subsidies to steamship 
lines, airlines, airports, bridges, etc., and we 
have the beginning of overall controls. 
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7. Extension of factories and instruments 
of production owned by the state, the 
bringing into cultivation of wastelands, and 
the improvement of the soil generally in 
accordance with a common plan. 

Here we have a record of many manufac- 
turing plants owned outright by the Federal 
Government. Then there is the entry of 
the Federal Government into the ownership 
and operation of electric powerplants. Fed- 
eral ownership in this field (of plants al- 
ready in operation) has reached 10.7 percent 
of the total, and by the end of 1955 it will 
be 15.4 percent. If State and local plants 
are added, the total is 23.8 percent. 

In another field—synthetic rubber—in the 
first 6 months of 1952, Government-owned 
plants produced 62.3 percent of the Nation’s 
consumption of new rubber. 

8. Equal liability of all to labor. Estab- 
lishment of industrial armies, especially for 
agriculture. 

This one plank has not gained wide ac- 
ceptance here, despite memories of the 
Works Progress Administration and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Yet the Amer- 
ican Communist Party in 1921 advocated the 
closed shop as essential to the creation of a 
Red America. 

Nor should the Temporary Industrial Dis- 
putes Settlement Act of May 26, 1946, rec- 
ommended by President Truman, be for- 
gotten. This empowered the President to 
draft workers and management into the 
Army. The House of Representatives, by 
overwhelming majority vote and under sus- 
pension of the rules, voted it, 306 to 13. In 
the Senate, Senator Taft led the fight to 
eliminate the draft provisions, and was 
successful; the bill then was passed and died 
in conference. Said Taft at the time: “I 
wish to say that it seems to me that section 
7 goes further toward Hitlerism, Stalinism 
and totalitarian government than any pro- 
vision I have ever seen proposed in any 
measure.” 

9. Government planning in agriculture 
and industry. 

We appear to have accepted the funda- 
mentals of this plank. Proposals are now 
under consideration to force the decentral- 
ization of industry under the emergency 
powers of the Defense Production Act. 
Likewise we have the example of the Tru- 
man-sponsored Brannan plan, a scheme to 
lock a large segment of agricultural produc- 
tion in the vise of bureaucratic controls. 
Rent, wage and price control are commonly 
accepted policy. 

10. Government-controlled schools. 

The president of Harvard University re- 
cently advocated the abolition of all pri- 
vately operated grade and secondary schools. 
In a recent Columbia University study, 
James Earle Russell reported: “The Federal 
Government in a typical year (1947) spent 
$500 million of the $1 billion it cost the 
colleges to operate—or 50 cents of every 
dollar.” The report shows higher education 
has become a major concern of the Federal 
Government. The Supreme Court has al- 
ready laid down the principle: “It is hardly 
lack of due process for the Government to 
regulate that which it subsidizes.” How far 
off is regulation? 

Observes Ben Moreell of these 10 planks: 

“We cannot imprison or shoot an idea. We 
can only study it and try to understand it. 
If the ideas we sponsor—knowingly or un- 
knowingly—are Communist ideas, democracy 
will be of little help. It is just as much a 
Communist idea if the majority impose it 
upon a minority * * * as if it is done in 
the name of dictatorship.” 


MARTIN VAN BUREN (1837-41) 


Like a breath of fresh air in a smoke-filled 
room was the philosophy expressed in the 
message of Martin Van Buren to Congress 
on September 7, 1837, 

It came at the height of the first great de- 
pression to hit the United States. In it 
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President Van Buren turned down sugges- 
tions, emanating from both parties, that he 
take the lead in a pr of Government 
spending. Said the President to Congress: 

“All communities are apt to look to the 
Government too much. Even in our country, 
where its power and duties are strictly lim- 
ited, we are prone to do so—especially at 
periods of sudden distress and embarrass- 
ment. But this ought not to be. 

“The framers of our Constitution, and the 
people who approved it with calm and saga- 
cious deliberation, acted at the time on a 
sound principle. They wisely suggested that 
the less Government interferes with private 
pursuits the better for general pros- 
perity 4 * *. 

“It is not the Government's legitimate 
object to make men rich or to repair, by 
direct grants of money or legislation, losses 
not incurred in the public service. This 
would be substantially the use of the prop- 
erty of some for the benefit of others.” 

This philosophy, expressed by the President 
of the United States, raised a storm of objec- 
tion in Congress, in both Houses, but the 
President stood his ground. 

Daniel Webster professed to be shocked. 
Said Webster, addressing the Senate: “I con- 
fess this declaration (of the President) is to 
me quite astounding. And I cannot think 
but that—when it comes to be considered— 
it will be a shock to the country. This 
avowed disregard for the public distress on 
the ground of alleged want of power; this 
exclusive concern for the interest of Gov- 
ernment and revenue—now for the first time 
drawn—hbetween the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the people, must surely be regarded 
as commencing a new era in our politics.” 

The press echoed with Webster's denunci- 
ation, but suddenly support came to the 
President from a strange quarter. John C. 
Calhoun and his followers had all but with- 
drawn from the Democratic Party. Now, 
almost overnight, they returned. And Cal- 
houn himself, although ill and hardly able 
to stand, took the floor of the Senate and 
alined himself squarely on the side of the 
President of the United States. Said Cal- 
houn: 

“I dread the doctor more than the disease 
itself * * * I rely more on the growing crops, 
on the cotton, rice and tobacco of the South, 
than all the projects and devices of the 
politicians * * * We have arrived at a re- 
markable era in our history. The days of 
legislative and executive encroachment * * * 
and extravagant expenditures are past for 
the present. We are about to make a fresh 
start. I move off under the States-Rights 
banner, and go in the direction in which I 
have been so long moving.” 

A revolt against Van Buren's policy broke 
out in his own party, however, led by Na- 
thaniel Talmadge of New York and William 
C. Rives of Virginia. Nevertheless, the Presi- 
dent was able to muster enough support, in- 
cluding Calhoun and his followers, to avert 
upset of his leadership. 

And so we conclude, that where the Con- 
stitution has been torn down, the first step 
is to repair and reassert it. The way to do 
it is clear, Who will do it? 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, April 9, 1957, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 8, 1957: 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 

Thomas James Donegan, of New York, to be 
a member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for the term expiring April 9, 
1962. (Reappointment.) 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Howard C. Botts, of Ohio, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Ohio for a term of 4 years. He is now serving 
in this office under an appointment which 
expires April 30, 1957. 

Richard A. Simpson, of Virginia, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern district 
of Virginia for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires July 17, 1957. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

FOR PERMANENT PROMOTION 
To be medical directors 
Leland A. Hanchett Michael B. Shimkin 
Fred Morse Joseph C. Sturgell 
Edgar W. Moreland Benno K. Milmore 
Paul T. Erickson William J. Brown 
Ralph B. Hogan Benjamin Highman 
Glenn S. Usher Daniel J. Daley 
Robert R. Smith George F. Ellinger 
Robert L. Zobel John F. Oesterle 
Travis P.Burroughs Gabriel P. Ferrazzano 
Harry Heimann Joseph H. Gerber 
Robert L. Cherry Horace De Lien 
Henry W. Kassell Clarence L. P. Hebert 
R. Frank Reider Leslie W. Knott 
John B. Vander Robert J. Anderson 
Isidor Abrahamer William H. Stimson 
Welby W. Bigelow William S. Baum 
Lewis H. Hoyle Kenneth W. Chapman 
To be senior surgeons 
Wayland J. Hayes, Jr. Robert H. Dysinger 
Leonard T. Kurland Vincent E. Price 
Thomas A. Burch Robert B. Neu 
Alan D. Miller Robert M. Farrier 
Louis B. Thomas Stewart M. Sessoms 
Robert B. Dorsen Sheldon Dray 
Robert P. Grant Donald Harting 
Wilton M. Fisher Henry D. Smith 
Richard S. Yocum Henry C. Savage 
Murray C. Brown Charles E. Smith 
Roy P. Lindgren 
To be surgeons 
Leslie T. McClinton Maurice L. Sievers 
G. Gilbert Ashwell Clermont S. Powell 
Winthrope E.Hoyle Robert N. Phillip 


Tracy Levy John K. Irion 
Sarah E. Stewart Agamemnon 
Kamehameha K. Despopoulos 


Wong 
Ernest C. Siegfried 
John M. Buchness 
Lester R. Nagel 
John J, Walsh 
Joseph A. Gallagher 
Alexis I, Shelokov 
Mirriam D. Manning 


To be senior assistant surgeons 
Elbert E. Hines John G. Mahaney 


John M. Lynch 
Calvin R. MacKay 
Joseph E. Jack 
Daniel Steinberg 
George W. Metcalf 
William H. Stewart 
Harry Y. Spence 


John F, Ice Ted L. Flickenger 
O. Lowell Edwards James T. Worlton, Jr. 
Roy E. Tolls Donald A. Neher 


Michael W. Justice 
David H. Looft 
John R. Trautman 
Irwin B. Kaplan 
Thomas E. Kiester 
Neely E. Pardee 
Gordon S. Siegel 


To be dental directors 


William W. Calhoun, Harry G. Trautman 
Jr. Donald J. Galagan 


Ralph J. Zecca 
Duane L. Hanson 
George C. Hottinger 
Herman L. Smith 
Leon N. Branton 
Arnold R. Haugen 


Joseph E. Unsworth 
Clovis E. Martin 
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James O. Blythe, Jr. 


To be senior dental surgeons 


Peter J. Coccaro. 


Richard P. French, 


Peter B. Drez. 


To be dental surgeons 


Oswald Spence 


Biagio J. Cosentino 


William B. Savchuck John E. Frank 


Carl J. Witkop, Jr. 


James E. Kelly 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 


Robert R. Kelley 
Calvin M. Reed 


William D. Bowker 
Howard B. Hancock 


Winston H. Bowman Ivan T. Shaurette 
W. Frederick Schmidt Robert A. Hesse 


Stanley D. Sherriff 
Bernard A. Yenne 
James R. Dow 


E. Duane Oakes 
Harry H. Hatasaka 


To be sanitary engineer directors 


Hayes H. Black 
Joseph E. Flanagan, 
Jr 


James G. Terrill, Jr. 

August T. Rossano 

M. Allen Pond 

Ralph J. Vander- 
werker 


Russell W. Hart 
Charles D. Yaffe 
Robert R. Harris 
Malcolm C. Hope 
Harry G. Hanson 
Wesley E. Gilbertson 
Callis H. Atkins 


To be senior sanitary engineer 
Alfred E. Williamson, Jr. 


+ 
April 8 
To be senior assistant sanitarians 
Richard A. Steinmetz, 
Grace M. Littlejohn. k 
To be senior veterinarian 
Raymond J. Helvig. 
To be veterinarians 

Robert E. Kissling. 
Ladd N. Loomis. 
Karl R. Reinhard, 

To be senior assistant veterinarians 
Anton M. Allen. 
Kenneth O. Quist. 


To be nurse directors 


Marion Ferguson 
Hazel Shortal 
Margaret K. Schafer 


Donna Pearce 
Lorena J. Murray 
Elsie T. Berdan 


To be senior nurse officers 


Emily M. Smith 
Margaret Denham 


Helen M. Danley 
Mildred Struve 


To be nurse officers 


Elizabeth W. Maher 
Philomene Lenz 
Loretta C. Parsons 
Mabel N. Hay 

Madge M. Neill 

Myra I. Johnson 
Jennie H. Rakich 
Margaret M. Cahalan 
Florence E. McKerrow 


Katherine Bastress 
Albina A. Bozym 
Mildred F. Barnett 
Frances S. Wolford 
Catherine N. McDuffie 
Grace E. Mattis 

Mary G. Damian 
Mary R. Lester 
Dorothy L. Connors 


To be sanitary engineers 


Ronald E. Bales 


Lester E. Blaschke 


Gerald N. McDermott Donald E. Pecsok 


James A. Westbrook 


Robert P. Morfitt 


Ronald G. Macomber William H. Davis, Jr. 


Charles E. Sponagle 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 


Gene B. Welsh. 


Ernest D. Harward. 


To be assistant sanitary engineers 


Archie E. Becher Harry C. Vollrath III 
James G. Gardner Jules B. Cohen 
To be pharmacist director 
Guy H. Trimble. 
To be senior pharmacists 
Joseph P, Crisalli. 
Victor F. Serino. 
Arthur W. Dodds. 
To be pharmacists 


Joseph J. Hackett 
John A. Scigliano 
Richard F. Bolte 
Allums F. Smith 


Henry W. Beard 
Alfred A. Rosenberg 
Richard R. Sherwood 


To be scientist directors 


Jerry W. Carter, Jr. 


Howard M. Kline 


Charles G. Dobrovolny Carl L. Anderson 
Malcolm J. Williams Louis Block 
Clarence M. Tarzwell Lewis J. Cralley 


Harold M. Skeels Pope A. Lawrence 
Emlen J. Bell 
To be senior scientists 

Lewis J. Sargent. 

Archie D. Hess. 

William H. Ewing. 

To be scientists 

Harold J. Fournelie Leo Kartman 
William R. Carroll Jack J. Monroe 
Roy W. Chamberlain Bill H. Hoyer 
Robert K. Ness Robert Holdenried 


Clarence A. Sooter 
William F. Durham 


Charles R. Maxwell 


To be senior assistant scientists 


Seymour Rubenfeld 
Donald S. Blough 


Donald S. Boomer 
Kenneth W. Walls 


To be senior sanitarians 


Nell McKeever. 
Mary Jo Kraft. 
Milton Wittman. 


To be sanitarian 


Wallace W. Jonz. 


Lillian S. Dick 
Florence E. Gareau 
Mary E. Allen 
To be senior assistant nurse officer 
Dorothy C. Calafiore. 
To be therapist 
Nellie L. Evans. 
To be senior assistant therapists 
Royce P. Noland. 
Dean P, Currier. 
To be assistant therapist 
Arthur J. Nelson. 


Merilys R. Porter 
Hilda A. Nivala 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 8, 1957: 
UNITED NATIONS 
Stanley C. Allyn, of Ohio, to be the repre- 
sentative of the United States of America to 
the 12th session of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe of the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Francis H. Russell, of Maine, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to New Zealand. 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
Alan T. Waterman, of Connecticut, to be 


Director of the National Science Foundation, 
term of 6 years. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
Katherine Brownell Oettinger, of Massa- 
chusetts, to be Chief of the Children's Bu- 
reau, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALASKA 
Paul G. Swanson, Chugiak. 


ARKANSAS 
Fred C. Seaton, Forrest City. 


CALIFORNIA 
Lucille Peyton, Aromas. 
Wilda B. Keller, Boulevard. 
Helen M. Robertson, Cobb. 
Raymond A. Hunter, Colton, 
Barbara P. O'Neill, Crannell. 
Gladys L. Ralph, Eagle Mountain. 
Edward F. Fuselli, Fairfax, 
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Noma Joyce Marshall, Five Points. 
Thomas G. Moore, Folsom. 

Frank B. Branson, Fort Jones. 
Marion S. Karrh, La Jolla. 

Lewis B. Miller, Moorpark. 


Edith R. Wirtanen, Mount Hamilton. 


Dorothy P. Faust, Newberry. 
Albert W. Oxsen, Pleasanton. 
John Redstreake, Quincy. 

Beryl E. Carroll, Rancho Cordova. 
Flora R. Sproul, Redway. 


Lawrence Kenneth Fee, Sr., San Miguel. 


Mervin H. Sheppard, Sutter Creek. 
Mary G. Hutchinson, Tecate. 
Orion K. Beeson, Venice. 
Raymond J. Schulze, Yountville. 
COLORADO 
Sidney E. Koon, Arvada. 
Glenn A. Daniels, Castle Rock. 
Max T. Robb, Central City. 
Wilbur A. Snyder, Fountain. 
Louise J. Caddell, Grand Lake. 
Eva G. Woolley, Louviers. 
Alex J. Campbell, Norwood. 
Joseph P. Davis, Peyton. 


DELAWARE 


Richard A. Yost, Houston. 
Elizabeth M. Clendaniel, Lincoln. 
FLORIDA 
Lillian S. Rodgers, Bascom. 
Harry E: Kesler, Fellsmere. 
Marshall I. Richards, Grant, 
Emmet W. Doak, Neptune Beach. 
Essie M. Cogdill, St. Marks. 
Everett A. Phillips, Wildwood. 
GEORGIA 
Alex B. Greenway, Alma. 
Guy D. McKinney, Ball Ground. 
Luther A. Adams, Elberton. 
Joseph E. Turner, Jr., Hephzibah. 
Walter T. Brown, Mountain View. 
Thomas E. Wynne, Warm Springs. 
INDIANA 
Richard W. Garvin, Battle Ground. 
Mary Ann Massa, Blanford. 
Anne Lee Cooper, Clarksburg. 
Guy E. Edds, Dugger. 
Walter A. Smith, Indianapolis. 
James H. Nelson, Ladoga. 
George M. Smith, Medora. 
William F. Reineke, Mount Vernon. 
Frances L. Autrey, Newberry. 
William S. Hutchison, Paoli. 
Arthur R. Bietry, Richmond, 
Eura Annita Dillon, Williamsburg. 
Donald Eugene Greenburg, Wolcott. 
KANSAS 
Ralyn M. Hill, Abilene. 
Frank W. Daharsh, Americus. 
Ivan R. Calahan, Kincaid. 
Leonard L. Livengood, Morrill. 
Paul Vern Grittman, Simpson. 
KENTUCKY 
Wilmer L. Boggs, London. 
LOUISIANA 
Alva L. Coon, Arcadia. 
Roy E. Boyd, Converse. 
Dalton J. Richard, Creole. 
Marlin M. Ryder, Deville. 
Robert D. Comeaux, Duson. 
America Hahn Falgout, Meraux. 
Hannah J. Cunningham, Metairie. 
Pauline B. Cambre, Paulina. 
MAINE 
Eleanor H. Foss, Boothbay Harbor. 
Richard Paul Dyer, Turner. 


MARYLAND 


Beatrice P. Brittingham, Fishing Creek. 


Olie K. Teeter, Flintstone, 

Bertha N. Rohde, Glyndon. 
Dudley I. Windsor, Hurlock. 
Elwood J. Greenhalgh, Royal Oak. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Kenneth E. Keith, Bridgewater. 
Alfred K. Wilde, Edgartown, 
Berton E. Hobart, Holbrook. 
Adelbert M. Eldredge, Northboro. 
Richard H. Crittendon, Otis. 
Clifford A. E. Norrman, Plympton. 
Marian F. Church, Rochester. 
Essie H. Reynolds, South Acton. 
Hazel B. Hiltz, South Ashburnham. 
Albert R. Lacroix, Spencer. 

Roger D. Scudder, Sunderlan 


MINNESOTA 


Joseph G. Williams, Buffalo Lake. 
Robert P. Clark, Cromwell. 
Garrett W. Magee, Detroit Lakes. 
Delmer E. Drysdale, Dover. 
Walter R. Johnson, Hendricks. 
Ruth M. Bishop, Longville. 
Milton J. Moxness, Montevideo. 
Russell L. Spielman, Odin. 
Lawler H. Olson, Perham, 
Lyle D. Nelson, Randall. 
Earl W. Axeen, Sartell. 
Harry Stickney Lamb, Schroeder. 
Manfred C. Folstad, Shelly. 
Agnes M. Quam, Watson. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Rufina F. W. Gully, Preston. 
MISSOURI 
James E. Lysinger, Lowry City. 
George R. Arnold, Smithville. 
Eugene W. Waite, Wheeling. 


MONTANA 


Ronald F. Yandell, Cascade. 
Dell H. Riggs, Conrad. 

Arthur L. Hamilton, Fishtail. 
Alma M. Slevin, Froid. 

Mark M. Fuller, Great Falls. 
Lloyd M. Hughes, Lolo. 

Robert Julian, Sheridan. 

John C. Emerson, Stevensville. 
Lyle C. Marsh, Valier. 

Ben H. Williams, Virginia City. 
William B. McCracken, Wolf Point. 


NEBRASKA 


James H. Ross, Elm Creek. 
Verl A. Brunkow, Murdock. 
LeRoy J. Henry, Wellfleet. 
Mabel L. Kendrick, Whitney. 


NEVADA 


Claude L. Taylor, Battle Mountain. 
Antoine Primeaux, Elko, 
Lucy B. Belin, Pittman, 


NEW JERSEY 


John A. Beetle, Blackwood. 

Fern W. Buskirk, Deepwater. 
William H. Rule, Dover. 

Francis E. Bruce, Eatontown. 
Edith L. Brown, Mantua. 
Clinton W. Wood, Jr., Oceanport. 


NEW MEXICO 


Marion S. Dunnam, Artesia. 
Emma R. White, Whites City. 


NEW YORK 


John W. Ginther, Adams Basin. 

Gaetano Pavone, Bear Mountain, 

Eldred R. Wood, Canton. 

John Wesley Sinnickson, Center Moriches, 
John Hobert Stear, Churchville, 

Marta E. Hoffman, Commack, 

John C. Newkerk, DeLancey. 

Gardner A. Cross, Felts Mills. 

Amelia L. Donovan, Forestport. 

August J. Oliver, Frankfort. 

Anthony B. Nicastri, Franklin Square. 
Rudolph M. Jabbonsky, Holbrook. 
Catherine V. Whalen, Hopewell Junction. 
Walter J. Beattie, Lake Luzerne, 

Loren Grace, Jr., Lodi. 

Fotius Stelianou, Lyndonville, 

Harold B. Lauster, Lyons. 

Robert P. Siersma, Marcellus. 

Margaret M. Fitzgerald, Maryknoll, 
Lawrence Leo Shade, Merrick. 
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William Adolph Roese, Mineola, 

Louis I. Katz, Mountain Dale. 

Archie C. Davidson, New City. 

Clifford S. Van Valkenburgh, Jr., New Paltz. 

Vincent E. Trunk, Niagara University. 

Russell A, Southard, Otego. 

Laura E. Ebmeyer, Palisades. 

Donald W. Floyd, Port Jefferson, 

Phyllis N. Cooley, Richburg. 

Kenneth D. Woods, Setauket. 

Robert J. Johnson, Staten Island. 

Harry F. Erickson, Stottville. 

John J. Blake, Taberg. 

Edmon L. Sowers, Thiells. 

Sylvia C. Semel, Thompsonville. 

Frederick J. Weigel, Tribes Hill. 

Stanley L. Evans, Utica. 

William A. Todd, Valley Stream, 

Robert K. La Londe, Wantagh. 

William J. Brown, Jr., Waterford. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Judson G. Burrell, Barnardsville. 

David C. Keller, Jr., Chimney Rock, 

Vera N. Scarborough, Grifton. 

Cleveland C. Hines, Jr., Holly Ridge. 

Annie P. Wolfe, Jamesville. 

Vernon W. Taylor, Oxford. 

John C. Hammond, Rockingham. 

James H. Parks, Swannanoa, 

Jasper M. Brown, Troy. 


OHIO 


Ralph E. Kienzle, Bolivar. 
Winifred F. Brown, Casstown. 
Ralph C. Steer, Damascus. 

John Jay Gold, Dennison. 

John M. Frazier, Frazeysburg. 
Karl H. Haberecht, Gates Mills. 
Vincent J. Marcarello, Girard. 
Elizabeth C. Watts, Highland. 
Donald L, Meyer, Houston. 

Ralph M. Hardy, Mansfield. 

Craig F. Barnett, Mineral City. 
Paul E. Neal, Mogadore. 

Otto E. Lankenau, Napoleon. 

Eric Lester Finney, New Philadelphia, 
Clarence C. Sanders, Port William, 
Harry D. Anderson, Republic. 
Arthur C. Larimer, Sandusky, 
Fern Pittenger, Shiloh. 

Salvatore D. Zavarella, Solon, 
Elsie E. Johnson, Williston, 


OKLAHOMA 


Fred W. Loula, Lookeba. 

Randolph H. Grinstead, Pawhuska. 
OREGON 

Theresa E. Bryson, Adams. 

Richard L. Willey, Elkton. 

Oleta R. Farrens, Monument. 

Virginia L. Lydick, Swisshome. 

Orel T. Bateman, Vernonia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Davis O. Johnson, Hayti. 
Daryl C. Lunn, Kimball. 
Michael P. Bowar, Seneca. 
Merle S. Frickey, Vermillion, 


TENNESSEE 


William C. Ashworth, Franklin. 
Louis W. Oliver, Jr., Hendersonville, 
Charles R. Sanford, New Tazwell. 
Carl A. Thompson, Pleasant Hill. 


UTAH 


Shirley J. Bartholomew, Mayfield. 
David L. Warner, Midvale. 


VIRGINIA 


Zeb Jerome Barbee, Jr., Altavista. 
Thomas M. Strickland, Chester. 
Toney S. Reynolds, Jr., Collinsville, 
Allen F. Maxey, Dillwyn. 
Drunette N. Holland, Eastville. 
John W. Leslie, Glasgow. 

Wilton E. Dunton, Hudgins. 
George F. Walls, Isle of Wight. 
Paul S. Richmond, Lanexa. 
Walter G. Carter, Nottoway. 

Roy L. Reeve, Sperryville. 
Stephen K. Burns, Jr., Swoope. 
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‘WISCONSIN 
Roland R. Kucksdorf, Bowler. 
Rita A. Fornero, Camp Lake, 
Albert D. Rusch, Crandon. 
Paul R. Dyer, Crivitz. 

Merlin H. Jacobson, Galesville. 


WYOMING 


Ruth Newbrough, Pavillion. 
Harold C. Jones, Saratoga. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Apnit 8, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou great God of our spirits, at this 
noon hour, we are approaching Thy 
throne of majesty and mercy, of grace 
and goodness, compelled by many needs 
but, above all, constrained by Thy love 
which will never fail or let us go. 

We rejoice that Thy divine love has 
neither geographical boundaries nor 
numerical limitation for it reaches 
everywhere and includes all mankind. 

Help us to appreciate the wonderful 
opportunities which each day affords us 
for building a social order that has in it 
a larger measure of love and goodwill. 

May we love Thee with all our mind 
and heart and soul and strength, which 
is the first and great commandment, and 
also be obedient to the second command- 
ment to love our neighbor as ourselves, 
for on these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets. 

Through the name of our blessed Lord 
we ascribe unto Thee all the praise. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, April 5, 1957, was read and 
approved. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill H. R. 6659. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 51] 

Adair Bass, N. H. Brown, Mo. 
Alexander Baumhart Buckley 
Alger Belcher Byrne, Pa. 
Anderson, Bentley Carrigg 

Mont. Betts Celler 
Aspinall Bosch Chenoweth 
Barden Bowler chudoſt 
Barrett Breeding Clark 
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Coffin Gregory Powell 
Corbett Gubser Prouty 
Coudert Gwinn Radwan 

er Harris Reece, Tenn. 
Cretella Healey Rogers, Colo. 
Delaney Holtzman Rogers, Tex, 
Dies ‘Jackson Roosevelt 
Diggs Keating Sadlak 
Dollinger Kelly, N. Y. Santangelo 
Donohue eogh Scrivner 
Dooley Kluczynski Sikes 
Dorn, N. Y. Lane Spence 
Eberharter Latham Springer 
Edmondson Lennon Teller 
Elliott McConnell Van Pelt 
Engle McCormack Walter 
Far McCulloch Westland 
Fino Magnuson Wharton 
Flynt Williams, Miss. 
Fogarty May Willis 
Friedel Morano Wilson, Calif. 
Pulton Osmers Withrow 
Grant Patterson Young 
Green, Pa. Philbin Zelenko 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AUDITO- 
RIUM COMMISSION 


Mr. McMILLIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4813) to 
extend the life of the District of Colum- 
bia Auditorium Commission, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. MORRI- 
SON, MULTER, GRANAHAN, KEARNS, and 
BROYHILL, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia Day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. MCMILLAN], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 4840) to incorporate 
the Metropolitan Police Relief Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Clarence H. Lutz, 
Francis Conley, Garland B, Waters, Willlam 
G. Schenck, Lawrence D. Johnson, Anthony 
A. Cuozzo, John R. Wallace, and Edwin 8. 
Grayson are hereby created and declared to 
be a body corporate by the name of “Metro- 
politan Police Relief Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” (hereinafter in this act 
referred to as the corporation“), and by 
such name shall be known and have per- 
petual succession and the powers and limi- 
tations contained in this act. 

COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 

Sec. 2. The persons named in the first sec- 
tion of this act are authorized to complete 
the organization of the corporation by the 
selection of officers and employees, the 
adoption of a constitution and bylaws not in- 
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consistent with this act, and the doing of 
such other acts as may be necessary for such 
purpose. 

OBJECT AND PURPOSE OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The corporation shall not be con- 
ducted for profit but shall have as its object 
and purpose, upon the payment of specified 
amounts, the payment of death benefits with 
respect to (1) persons who are or have been 
officers or members of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia, (2) wives 
of persons who are or have been officers or 
members of the Metropolitan Police force of 
the District of Columbia, and (3) persons 
who are or have been employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia assigned to the Metropoli- 
tan Police Department. 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power 

(1) to enter into contracts with those per- 
sons described in section 3 of this act to pay 
death benefits with respect to such persons; 

(2) to issue certificates of membership as 
evidence of the contracts referred to in para- 
graph (1); 

(3) to collect specified amounts with re- 
spect to contracts for the payment of death 
benefits; 

(4) to sue and be sued in any court of 
competent jurisdiction; 

(5) to choose such officers, directors, man- 
agers, agents, and employees as tiie business 
of the corporation may require; 

(6) to adopt, amend, and alter a constitu- 
tion and bylaws, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act, the laws of the United 
States, and the laws in force in the District 
of Columbia for the management of its prop- 
erty and regulation of its affairs; 

(7) to contract and be contracted with; 

(8) to take and hold by lease, gift, pur- 
chase, grant, devise, or bequest any property, 
real or personal, necessary for attaining the 
object and carrying into effect the purpose of 
the corporation subject to applicable provi- 
sions of law in force in the District of 
Columbia; 

(9) to transfer, encumber, and convey real 
or personal property; 

(10) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(11) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure such bonds, subject to the laws of the 
United States, and the laws in force in the 
District of Columbia; 

(12) to invest the funds of the corporation 
only in such securities as the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
may approve, from time to time, for the in- 
vestment of funds by fiduciaries operating 
under its jurisdiction; and 

(13) to do any and all acts and things nec- 
essary and proper to carry out the object and 
purpose of the corporation. 

MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 

Sec. 5. (a) Eligibility for membership in 
the corporation and the rights and privileges 
of members of the corporation shall, except 
as provided in this act, be determined by the 
constitution and bylaws of the corporation. 

(b) Only members of the corporation shall 
have the right to vote on matters submitted 
to a vote at meetings of members of the cor- 
poration. Each member of the corporation 
shall have only one vote with respect to mat- 
ters submitted to a vote at meetings of mem- 
bers of the corporation. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION, RESPONSI- 
BILITIES 


Sec. 6. (a) Upon enactment of this act, the 
membership of the board of directors of the 
corporation shall consist of those persons 
named in the first section of this act. Such 
persons shall remain on the board of direc- 
tors of the corporation for a period of 1 
year from the date of enactment of this act. 
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(b) After 1 year from the date of enact- 
ment of this act, the board of directors of the 
corporation shall be composed of (1) one 
officer or member from each precinct, bureau, 
and division of the Metropolitan Police force 
of the District of Columbia (who is a certifi- 
cate holder of the corporation) elected by a 
majority vote of the certificate holders of the 
corporation who are assigned to the precinct, 
bureau, or division from which such officer or 
member is elected; (2) one member of the 
White House Police force (who is a certificate 
holder of the corporation) elected by a ma- 
jority vote of the certificate holders of the 
corporation who are members of the White 
House Police force; and (3) one member of 
the Retired Men’s Association of the Metro- 
politan Police Department (who is a certifi- 
cate holder of the corporation) elected by a 
majority vote of the certificate holders of the 
corporation who are members of such associ- 
ation. 

(c) The board of directors shall be the 
governing board of the corporation and shall 
be responsible for the general policies and 
program of the corporation. The board of 
directors may appoint from among its mem- 
bership such committees as it may deem 
advisable to carry out the affairs of the 
corporation, including an executive commit- 
tee and an investment committee. 

(d) The board of directors shall make and 
adopt such bylaws for the conduct of the 
corporation as it may deem necessary and 
proper which are consistent with the terms of 
this act. 


OFFICERS OF THE CORPORATION 


* Sec. 7. (a) The officers of the corporation 
shall be a chairman of the board of directors 
who shall also be the president of the corpo- 
ration, a vice president, a secretary-treasurer, 
and an assistant secretary-treasurer. The 
duties of the officers of the corporation shall 
be as prescribed in the constitution and by- 
laws of the corporation. 

(b) The board of directors shall elect 
the officers of the corporation in such man- 
ner as may be prescribed by the constitution 
and bylaws of the corporation. 


USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 


Src. 8. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any meni- 
ber, officer, or director, except as payment 
of death benefits or as remuneration for serv- 
ices which remuneration for services must 
be approved by the board of directors of 
the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees, Any 
director who votes for or assents to the mak- 
ing of a loan to an officer, director, or em- 
ployee of the corporation, and any officer 
who participates in the making of such loan, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof, 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 9. The corporation, and its officers, 
directors, and duly appointed agents, as 
such, shall not contribute to or otherwise 
support or assist any political party or can- 
didate for elective public office. 


LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Src. 10. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when act- 
ing within the scope of their authority. 


CHARITABLE CORPORATION, NOT SUBJECT TO IN- 
SURANCE LAWS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Sec. 11. The corporation created by this 
act is declared to be a benevolent and char- 
itable corporation, and all of the funds and 
property of such corporation shall be ex- 
empt from taxation, other than taxation on 
the real property of the corporation. Such 
corporation shall not be subject to the laws 
regulating the business of insurance in the 
District of Columbia. 
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BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

Src. 12. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings 
of its members, board of directors, and com- 
mittees having any of the authority of the 
board of directors; and it shall also keep 
a record of the names of its members. All 
books and records of the corporation may be 
inspected by any member, or his agent or 
attorney, for any proper purpose, at any 
reasonable time. 


FILING WITH THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Src. 13. (a) The corporation shall file, 
with the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or an agent designated by 
the Board, a copy of its bylaws and copies 
of the forms of contracts to be offered to 
eligible persons. 

(b) The financial transactions of the cor- 
poration shall be audited annually, at the 
end of the fiscal year established by the cor- 
poration, by an independent certified public 
accountant in accordance with the principles 
and procedures applicable to commercial cor- 
porate transactions. The audit shall be 
conducted at the place or places where the 
accounts of the corporation are normally 
kept. All books, accounts, financial records, 
reports, files, and all other papers, things, 
or property belonging to or in use by the 
corporation and necessary to facilitate the 
audit shall be made available to the person 
or persons conducting the audit; and the full 
facilities for verifying transactions with the 
balances or securities held by depositors, 
fiscal agents, and custodians shall be afford- 
ed to such person or persons. 

(c) A report of such audits shall be made 
by the corporation to the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia or an 
agent designated by the Board not later 
than 6 months following the close of such 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. The 
report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and shall include verification by the person 
or persons conducting the audit of state- 
ments of (1) assets and liabilities, (2) cap- 
ital and surplus or deficit, (3) surplus or 
deficit analysis, (4) income and expenses, 
and (5) sources and application of funds. 
Such report shall aleo include a statement 
of the operations of the corporation for such 
fiscal year. 

(d) If the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia or an agent designated 
by the Board for such purpose shall have 
reason to believe that the corporation is not 
complying with the provisions of this act, 
or is being operated for profit, or is being 
fraudulently conducted, they shall cause to 
be instituted the necessary proceedings to 
require compliance with this act, or to en- 
join such improper conduct. 


TRANSFER OF CONTRACTS, OBLIGATIONS, AND 
ASSETS 


Sec. 14. The corporation is authorized and 
empowered to take over, assume, and carry 
out all contracts, obligations, and assets of 
the corporation heretofore organized and now 
doing business in the District of Columbia 
under the name of the Metropolitan Police 
Relief Association of the District of Colum- 
bia, upon discharging or satisfactorily pro- 
viding for the payment and discharge of all 
lability of such corporation and upon com- 
plying with all laws in force in the District 
of Columbia applicable thereto. 


AGENT IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Sec, 15. The corporation shall maintain at 
all times in the District of Columbia a des- 
ignated agent authorized to accept service of 
process for the corporation, and notice to or 
service upon such agent, or mailed to the 
business address of such agent, shall be 
deemed notice to or service upon the corpo- 
ration, 
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RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO ALTER, AMEND, OR 
REPEAL CHARTER 
Sec. 16. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 5, strike the name “Edwin 
S. Grayson” and insert in lieu thereof Royce 
L. Givens.” 

On page 6, 
following: 

“(b) Before entering upon his duties as 
secretary-treasurer or as assistant secretary- 
treasurer, each such officer shall be required 
to give a good and sufficient surety bond to 
the corporation in the amount of $10,000, 
conditioned upon the faithful performance 
of his duties. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion the term “faithful performance of his 
duties” shall include the proper accounting 
for all funds and property received by reason 
of the position or employment of the in- 
dividual so bonded and all duties and re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon such individual 
by this act and by the constitution and by- 
laws of the corporation.” 

Page 7, line 8, strike out “(b)” and insert 
“ ( c) Bi J 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to incorporate the 
Metropolitan Police Relief Association 
of the District of Columbia. 

The bill provides that the corporation 
shall have power— 

First. To enter into contracts with 
those persons described in section 3 of 
this act to pay death benefits with re- 
spect to such persons; 

Second. To issue certificates of mem- 
bership as evidence of the contracts. 

Third. To collect specified amounts 
with respect to contracts for the pay- 
ment of death benefits; 

Fourth. To sue and be sued in any 
court of competent jurisdiction; 

Fifth. To choose such officers, direc- 
tors, managers, agents and employees as 
the business of the corporation may 
require; 

Sixth. To adopt, amend, and alter a 
constitution and bylaws, not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, 
the laws of the United States and the 
laws in force in the District of Columbia 
for the management of its property and 
regulation of its affairs; 

Seventh. To contract and be con- 
tracted with; 

Eighth. To take and hold by lease, gift, 
purchase, grant, devise, or bequest any 
property, real or personal, necessary for 
attaining the object and carrying into 
effect the purpose of the corporation sub- 
ject to applicable provisions of law in 
force in the District of Columbia; 

Ninth. To transfer, encumber, 
convey real or personal property; 

Tenth. To borrow money for the pur- 
poses of the corporation, issue bonds 
therefor, and secure such bonds, subject 
to the laws of the United States, and the 
laws in force in the District of Columbia; 

Eleventh. To invest the funds of the 
corporation only in such securities as 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia may approve, from 
time to time, for the investment of funds 
by fiduciaries operating under its juris- 
diction; and 


after line 15, insert the 


and 
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Twelfth. To do any and all acts and 
things necessary and proper to carry out 
the object and purpose of the corpora- 
tion. 

In order to protect the members of 
the corporation the following provisions 
are set forth in the bill: 

First. The secretary-treasurer and 
the assistant secretary-treasurer shall 
both be bonded. 

Second. No part of the income or 
assets of the corporation shall inure to 
any member, officer, or director except 
a payment of death benefits or as remu- 
neration for services which remuneration 
for service must be approved by the 
board of directors of the corporation. 

Third. The corporation shall not 
make loans to its officers, directors, or 
employees of the corporation, and any 
officer who participates in the making 
of such loan shall be jointly and sever- 
ally liable to the corporation for the 
amount of such loan until the repay- 
ment thereof. 

Fourth. The corporation and its offi- 
cers, directors and duly appointed agents 
shall not contribute to or otherwise sup- 
port or assist any political party. 

Fifth. ‘The corporation shall be liable 
for the acts of its officers and agents 
when aciing within the scope of their 
authority. 

The corporation is declared to be a 
benevolent and charitable corporation 
and all of the funds and property are 
exempt from taxation, other than taxa- 
tion on the real property of the corpora- 
tion. The bill also provides that the 
corporation shall not be subject to the 
laws regulating the business of insur- 
ance in the District of Columbia. 

The bill further provides that correct 
and complete books and records shall be 
kept and that they shall be inspected by 
any member or his agent or attorney for 
ae proper purpose at any reasonable 

e 


The bill require the corporation to 
file with the Board of Commissioners, or 
their agent, a copy of its bylaws and 
copies of the forms of contracts to be 
offered: to eligible persons. 

Also provided for in the bill are the 
following: 

First. Provides for an audit of ac- 

counts. 
Second. Report of audit to be made to 
Board of Commissioners or an agent 
designated by the Board noi later than 
6 months following close of such fiscal 
year for which audit is made. The re- 
port shall include a statement of assets 
and liabilities, capital and surplus or 
deficit, surplus or deficit analysis, in- 
come and expenses, sources and applica- 
tion of funds and this report shall be 
verified by person conducting audit. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 4840 is a bill to incorporate the 
Metropolitan Policy Relief Association 
of the District of Columbia. In 1869 the 
metropolitan police formed this relief as- 
sociation. In 1911 the Congress passed 
the District of Columbia insurance bill 
which exempted this relief association 
from the laws concerning insurance. In 
1934 another bill was passed in which 
the exemption was not mentioned. In 
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order that this organization may con- 
tinue to operate it is necessary that they 
be incorporated. 

The purpose of this bill is to incorpo- 
rate the Metropolitan Police Relief As- 
sociation of the District of Columbia. 

The bill provides that the corpora- 
tion shall have the power to: 

First. To enter into contracts with 
those persons described in section 3 of 
this act to pay death benefits with re- 
spect to such persons; 

Second. To issue certificates of mem- 
bership as evidence of the contracts; 

Third. To collect specified amounts 
with respect to contracts for the pay- 
ment of death benefits; 

Fourth. To sue and be sued in any 
court of competent jurisdiction; 

Fifth. To choose such officers, direc- 
tors, managers, agents and employees as 
the business of the corporation may re- 
quire; 

Sixth. To adopt, amend, and alter a 
constitution and bylaws, not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, 
the laws of the United States and the 
laws in force in the District of Columbia 
for the management of its property and 
regulation of its affairs; 

Seventh. To contract and be con- 
tracted with; 

Eighth. To take and hold by lease, gift, 
purchase, grant, devise, or bequest any 
property, real or personal, necessary for 
attaining the object and carrying into 
effect the purpose of the corporation 
subject to applicable provisions of law 
in force in the District of Columbia; 

Ninth. To transfer, encumber, and 
convey real or personal property; 

Tenth, To borrow money for the pur- 
poses of the corporation, issue bonds 
therefor, and secure such bonds, subject 
to the laws of the United States, and the 
laws in force in the District of Columbia; 

Twelfth. To invest the funds of the 
corporation only in such securities as the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may approve, from 
time to time, for the investment of funds 
by fiduciaries operating under its juris- 
diction; and 

Thirteenth. To do any and all acts and 
things necessary and proper to carry out 
the object and purpose of the corpora- 
tion. 

In order to protect the members of the 
corporation the following provisions are 
set forth in the bill: 

First. The secretary-treasurer and the 
assistant secretary-treasurer shall both 
be bonded. 

Second. No part of the income or as- 
sets of the corporation shall inure to 
any member, officer, or director except 
a payment of death benefits or as remu- 
neration for services which remuneration 
for service must be approved by the board 
of directors of the corporation. 

Third. The corporation shall not make 
loans to its officers, directors, or em- 
ployees of the corporation, and any of- 
ficer who participates in the making of 
such loan shall be jointly and severally 
liable to the corporation for the amount 
= such loan until the repayment there- 
of. 

Fourth. The corporation and its of- 
ficers, directors and duly appointed 
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agents shall not contribute to or other- 
wise support or assist any political party. 

Fifth. The corporation shall be liable 
for the acts of its officers and agents 
when acting within the scope of their 
authority. 

The corporation is declared to be a 
benevolent and charitable corporation 
and all of the funds and property are 
exempt from taxation, other than taxa- 
tion on the real property of the corpora- 
tion. The bill also provides that the cor- 
poration shall not be subject to the laws 
regulating the business of insurance in 
the District of Columbia. 

The bill further provides that correct 
and complete books and records shall be 
kept and that they shall be inspected by 
any member of his agent or attorney for 
any proper purpose at any reasonable 
tim 


e. 

The bill requires the corporation to file 
with the Board of Commissioners, or 
their agent, a copy of its bylaws and 
copies of the forms of contracts to be 
offered to eligible persons. 

Also provided for in the bill are the 
following: 

First. Provides for an audit of ac- 
counts. 

Second. Report of audit to be made 
to Board of Commissioners or an agent 
designated by the Board not later than 6 
months following close of such fiscal year 
for which audit is made. The report 
shall include a statement of assets and 
liabilities, capital and surplus or deficit, 
surplus or deficit analysis, income and 
expenses, sources and application of 
funds and this report shall be verified 
by person conducting audit. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING COMMISSIONERS TO 
CONSTRUCT BRIDGES 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the House Committee on 
District of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(H. R. 6306) to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing and directing the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to construct two 4-lane bridges to 
replace the existing 14th Street or High- 
way Bridge across the Potomac River, 
and for other purposes,” and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman is going to take some time to ex- 
plain this bill to the House. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I will be glad 
to explain it as fully as the gentleman 
wishes me to. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act authorizing and 
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directing the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to construct two 4-lane bridges 
to replace the existing 14th Street or High- 
way Bridge across the Potomac River, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 16, 1946 (60 
Stat. 566), is amended (a) by inserting bas- 
cule-span” immediately after “four-lane”; 
and (b) by striking “$7,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$17,500,000.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend the act 
authorizing and directing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
construct two 4-lane bridges to replace 
the existing 14th Street or Highway 
Bridge across the Potomac River, and for 
other purposes, 

The act approved July 16, 1946, au- 
thorized the construction of two 4-lane 
bridges across the Potomac River to re- 
place the older structure known as the 
14th Street or Highway Bridge, at a cost 
not to exceed $7 million. Because of the 
extremely rapid inflationary cost of 
heavy construction from the time that 
estimates were made in 1946 until con- 
struction of one of the two bridges began, 
the final cost of the first of the two 
bridges amounted to approximately $6,- 
800,000, or substantially the amount au- 
thorized by Congress for both bridges. 

Present plans call for the replacement 
of the older south-bound structure. The 
cost of this work, together with the cost 
of constructing the approaches to the 
new bridge is estimated at $9,200,000. In 
order to complete the work required by 
the act of July 16, 1946, the Commission- 
ers request the amendment of that act 
so as to authorize appropriations total- 
ing $16 million—of which $6,800,000 has 
already been expended for the north- 
bound bridge at 14th Street. Appropria- 
tions not exceeding $9,200,000 would be 
authorized to be made for the replace- 
ment of the existing southbound 14th 
Street Bridge. 

The District of Columbia Appropria- 
tion Act, 1957, approved June 29, 1956, 
included an appropriation of $1,750,000 
for the construction of the second of the 
two bridges authorized by the act of July 
16, 1946. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions in reporting the bill which became 
the District of Columbia Appropriation 
Act, 1597—House Report No. 1896—made 
the following statement: 

The committee has approved the funds 
requested for the Highway Bridge replace- 
ment but has stricken the language raising 
the ceiling on the cost of construction of the 
2 spans from $7 million to $16 million, and 
suggests that this increased limitation be 
requested of the proper legislative com- 
mittee. 


The Comptroller General has ruled 
that the District of Columbia may not 
enter into a contract for construction of 
the second bridge authorized by the act 
of July 16, 1946, for any amount in ex- 
cess of the amount appropriated. 

In view of the urgent need for a new 
southbound bridge at this location the 
Commissioners recommended early ac- 
tion on the bill. 

To carry out the recommendations set 
forth in this letter, Hon James C. Davis, 
a member of the House District Com- 
mittee, on March 11, 1957, introduced 
a bill, H. R. 5816, for the purpose of 
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increasing the authorized appropriation 
from $7 million to $16 million. 

At a hearing before a subcommittee 
of the House District Committee on 
Thursday, March 21, 1957, the Director 
of the Highway Department for the Dis- 


trict of Columbia testified on this leg- ` 


islation and explained the need for a 
bridge at that location authorized in 
this bill. The Director of Highways tes- 
tified that in an inspection made by en- 
gineers of his Department in 1950 “that 
the bridge had a life that would ex- 
pire in 1960.“ Upon being questioned 
by the members of the subcommittee 
the Director of the Highway Department 
testified that the bridge presently in use 
would become unsafe by 1960. The Di- 
rector of the Highway Department and 
an engineer fom his department exhib- 
ited to members of the subcommittee 
a clip angle from the bridge which had 
broken and further testified that there 
were as many as 17 clip angles which 
had been cracked. The Director of 
Highways further testified that if the 
use of the bridge continued beyond 1960 
it might be necessary to spend millions 
of dollars to make the necessary repairs 
in order to maintain the bridge in a 
safe condition. It was further testified 
that if such repairs could not be made 
it might be necessary to condemn fur- 
ther use of this bridge after the year 
1960. 

Testimony before the members of the 
subcommittee brought out the fact that 
the Highway Department had planned 
to construct a bridge across the Potomac 
at the point authorized in the bill, with- 
out a draw. Upon further consideration 
the subcommittee voted unanimously to 
write language into the bill which would 
require a bascule span bridge and in- 
creased the appropriation from $16 mil- 
lion to $17,500,000. The additional $1,- 
500,000 being the amount estimated it 
would cost to provide a bascule span in 
the proposed bridge. 

At a meeting of the full House District 
Committee on Monday, March 25, 1957, 
the members of the committee by a 
unanimous vote authorized the approval 
of $17,500,000 upon the condition that 
a bascule span-type bridge be built and 
authorized me, as the chairman of the 
subcommittee, to introduce a clean bill 
containing these provisions. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1946 an authorization was passed to 
construct two 14th Street bridges, one 
incoming and one outgoing. The in- 
coming bridge has been constructed, and 
due to increased costs the $7 million 
which was authorized for the construc- 
tion of both these bridges was almost 
entirely used up. The actual sum used 
in the construction of the first bridge 
was $6.8 million. That left only $200,- 
000 available for the construction of the 
outgoing 14th Street Bridge. This bill 
would authorize an additional sum to 
construct the outgoing 14th Street 
Bridge. The additional sum authorized 
is $1044 million. That is for the purpose 
of constructing according to the esti- 
mates of Mr. Robertson, the head of the 
Highway Department of the District, a 
bridge which corresponds exactly as to 
construction and design and distance 
from the high and low level of the water 
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to the present newly constructed incom- 
ing 14th Street Bridge. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This means, then, that 
all of the taxpayers of the country are 
going to spend $10 million to build an- 
other bridge across the Potomac River; 
is that correct? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. That is cor- 
rect; I believe it is 810% million. The 
reason for that is, as the gentleman 
knows, that this bridge is on the main 
United States Route No. 1. It carries 
traffic to and from the Shirley Highway 
and other highways coming into Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman will 
agree, will he not, that this bridge will 
serve mainly the traffic between the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. It serves all 
of that traffic, but it serves any traffic 
coming from that direction into Wash- 
ington, and moving from Washington in 
that direction. 

Mr. GROSS. Is any contribution be- 
ing made to the construction of this 
bridge by the States of Virginia and 
Maryland, and the District.of Columbia? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The staff 
counsel informs me that the State of 
Virginia contributes toward the con- 
struction of the approaches on the Vir- 
ginia side and that the District of Co- 
lumbia contributes toward the cost of the 
approaches on the District of Columbia 
side. 

Mr. GROSS. How much do they con- 
tribute? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I do not have 
the figures. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Last year there was $15 
million appropriated for a bridge down 
at Alexandria, Va., known as the Jones 
Point Bridge. I understand that there 
is another bridge being proposed as an 
extension to Constitution Avenue which 
will probably cost—it will be either a 
bridge or a tunnel—$25 million. It seems 
to me that the taxpayers of the States 
of Virginia and Maryland ought to con- 
tribute something to the building of these 
bridges. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. They are con- 
tributing to the building of the ap- 
proaches. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think it has 
not been called to the attention of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] that 
the Pentagon Building is at the south 
approach to that bridge. Virginia did 
not have anything to do with putting 
the Pentagon Building over there. The 
Navy Department Building is just up on 
the hill from there. There are large 
Federal Government installations situ- 
ated on the other side of the river. Vir- 
ginia did not tell them to put them over 
there. They just put them over there 
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for the convenience of the Government, 
Those people have got to moye back and 
forth across the river. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Ilinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, would the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I should like to say to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] and anybody who 
cares to listen that when they get all the 
proposed bridges built, if they ever do, 
there will not be enough of them. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. With refer- 
ence to that, I will say to the gentleman 
from Iowa first that I appreciate his 
vigilance in looking out for the tax- 
payers of the country, but we had the 
head of the District Highway Depart- 
ment before the committee discussing 
this bridge. He testified that there is ap- 
proximately the same number of vehi- 
cles leaving the District of Columbia with 
their occupants going to work in the 
Pentagon Building and the Navy Build- 
ing and the other buildings and installa- 
tions over there as there are vehicles 
coming into the District of Columbia 
with Virginia residents who work here in 
the District. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, is this bill open 
to pro forma amendments? 

The SPEAKER. It is open to amend- 
ments, being considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The testimony 
Was very definite about this bridge that 
by 1960 the present outgoing 14th Street 
Bridge will have to be condemned. It 
will not be safe for travel longer than 
that time. The testimony was that these 
angle clips which hold the floor to the 
foundation of the bridge have become 
worn and fatigued. Mr. Robertson had 
some of them there to demonstrate their 
condition at the time we were holding 
hearings on this bill. He said they had 
had to take 17 of them out and replace 
them within the last 3 or 4 weeks and 
that this bridge would not be safe longer 
than 1960 and would have to be con- 
demned unless replaced by that time. 
He also said that it would take 9 to 12 
months to plan the bridge and 21⁄2 to 3 
years to construct it, and that it is im- 
perative to get it started immediately. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. It seems 
to me that this is a very, very important 
bill insofar as it reaches into the pockets 
of the taxpayers all over the land to the 
extent of about $10 million. I think you 
had better take this bill back and get a 
rule on it and give us a couple or 3 hours 
of debate on it. This is too important 
a bill to consider this way. I do not 
think it ought to be passed this way. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. What objec- 
tion does the gentleman have to passing 
it today? 
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Mr. WILSON of Indiana. If you pass 
it today, with no more Members on the 
fioor than there are, you are going to 
come back here in a few days and ask 
$10 million from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations with which to build the 
bridge. I think we ought to have more 
consideration of this matter. I am sur- 
prised you bring the bill up in the way 
you have today, a bill that involves so 
much money. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. We brought 
it up in the regular way. Of course, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s comments, 
but we did bring it up in the regular way, 
after full hearings and after it was re- 
ported out unanimously by the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Where are 
those hearings? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Here they are. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. It looks thin 
to me. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. We did not 
seek to make them large just for the fun 
of it. We heard everyone who wanted 
to be heard, after due notice, and we 
went into great detail about it. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE, Is it not true that this 
bill is in effect merely an amendment of 
a former bridge bill? We have already 
approved the bridge as such by previous 
legislation. All this does is approve it 
for the purpose of putting in a draw. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. ‘That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did I understand 
the gentleman correctly to say that this 
bridge has already been authorized? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Yes. This is 
simply to increase the authorization, be- 
cause the money that was authorized for 
the two bridges was all spent, except 
$200,000, to build the first bridge, the 
incoming 14th Street Bridge. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is to say, Con- 
gress authorized two bridges and you 
spent all the money on one, the first one? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Congress au- 
thorized two bridges, to cost $7 million. 
That was in 1946. They constructed the 
first bridge at a cost of $6,800,000. There 
was only $200,000 left. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. This bridge 
is authorized only to the extent of about 
one-half million dollars. If it goes 
through it will be authorized to the ex- 
tent of about $10 million. Let us put the 
gentleman from Michigan straight. He 
was thinking right in the first place. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I have en- 
deavored to give all the figures that were 
asked for. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. You would 
not call this a million-dollar authoriza- 
tion bill for a bridge across the Potomac 
River; would you? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Two bridges 
were authorized by the act of 1946 ata 
cost of $7 million. They went to work 
and built the first bridge at a cost of 
$6,800,000. The present bill is to in- 
crease the authorized amounts so as to 
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be able to build the outgoing 14th Street 
Bridge. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Why does not the 
District of Columbia since this is a Fed- 
eral highway, why does the money for 
this bridge not come out of the Public 
Roads Administration fund like all other 
bridges throughout the country? Why 
must the District of Columbia come here 
and always ask for special favors and 
special money and burden the taxpayers 
all over the country to build bridges here 
when they can get it out of available 
Federal road and bridge aids? “Why must 
they be given special consideration? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. This is the 
setup under which these bridges are built. 
All of the bridges that are now in ex- 
istence have been paid for in the same 
way that this one is going to be paid for, 
and all of them went through the same 
legislative procedure. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will permit, I have an 
amendment to offer, to correct a typo- 
graphical error. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Geor- 
gia: On page 2, line 2, strike out the first 
sum and insert “$7,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, we are confronted 
here again today with the same old 
story of building another bridge across 
the Potomac River for the particu- 
lar benefit of the District of Colum- 
bia and the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia at a cost of 810% million. Last 
year, as I said a while ago, $15 million 
was appropriated to build a bridge at 
Jones Point. In other words, at Alexan- 
dria, Va., a 6-lane highway bridge costing 
about $15 million with the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland contributing nothing 
to that bridge except the approaches, and 
I am not sure that the State of Mary- 
land has even agreed to build the ap- 
proach on that side of the river. Still 
another bridge is proposed here at the 
end of Constitution Avenue or somewhere 
in that area—either a bridge or a tunnel 
to Virginia costing $24 million or $25 
million, with the taxpayers of the entire 
country paying for that bridge, too. 
There was a time, I understand, when 
the District of Columbia did spend some 
money building bridges across the Po- 
tomac River, but that was a long, long 
time ago when the District of Columbia 
recognized its responsibility and prob- 
ably the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia did, too. Today, it has become the 
fashion to hand this over to the taxpay- 
ers of the entire country. I simply take 
the floor to warn you of what you are 
about to do if you vote for the construc- 
tion of this four-lane highway bridge 
across the Potomac River at 14th Street. 
You are going to supply the money—that 
is, the taxpayers you represent—the tax- 
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payers of the entire country. Bridges are 
not built on that basis across the rivers 
in your districts throughout the Nation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I would call 
to the attention of the gentleman from 
Iowa that the procedure provided in this 
bill is the same as that under which 
the present incoming i4th Street Bridge 
was constructed. We are not asking for 
any different procedure to be followed at 
all with reference to this bridge. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman refers, 
as I take it, to the incoming 14th Street; 
is that correct? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to the incoming 14th Street and 
not the old bridge that this would sup- 
plant. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Well, they 
both are called 14th Street bridges, you 
see. One handles the traffic only going 
in and the other handles only traffic 
going out. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man what money built the bridge which 
is now used for outgoing traffic across 
the Potomac? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I was not 
here then. That was built, I believe, in 
1904. I am unable to tell the gentle- 
man. But, I suppose it was built in the 
same way. 

Mr. GROSS. No. I think the gen- 
tleman would find there was a time when 
the District of Columbia spent some 
money to build bridges as well as the 
States nearby. If Members of the 
House are interested in economy they 
will vote down this bridge proposition. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. We appropriated $7 
million originally to build two bridges 
and we got one, 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr, O’KONSKI. They are now ask- 
ing for $10 million. Is it not likely that 
they will be asking for another $10 mil- 
lion before long? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know. I would 
not be surprised if they asked for an- 
other $10 million or some part of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, make no mistake about 
it, this bill is an authorization for an- 
other bridge across the Potomac. With- 
out this bill they cannot build another 
bridge. 

We allowed $7 million to build two 
bridges. ‘They spent $6.5 million or more 
on one and they have little money left. 
Now they want to increase the amount 
of the original authorization as you will 
see from page 2, line 2, by striking out 
$7 million and inserting in lieu thereof 
$17,500,000. They are more than dou- 
bling the original appropriation for the 
one additional bridge. The original ap- 
propriation of $7 million, less than half 
of this amount, was to build two bridges. 
Now they want $10,500,000 to build one 
bridge. 

CIrII——-332 
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I want to say to my own friends on this 
side, and especial! a ee 
t 


, the 

IMr. DENTON], I believe we have four 
bridges betwen Evansville, Ind., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, crossing the Ohio River. 
Our people have to drive between 40 and 
50 miles to get to one bridge across the 
Ohio River, yet right here within 4 miles 
of the spot I am standing we have five 
bridges crossing the Potomac. 

I am not going to ask my people to 
appropriate $10,500,000 to put an extra 
bridge here when they already have five 
bridges within 4 miles of where I am 
standing and my people are having to 
drive 40 miles to find one bridge. The 
people in mest of our districts have to do 
as in mine, wait for a bridge until they 
can get the money to pay for it. 

Mr. O’KEONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to ex- 
amine this thing very closely, especially 
in the light of the authorizations that 
have already been made by the Congress 
of the United States. You will find that 
there are more than $500 million of 
authorizations for construction in the 
vicinity of the District of Columbia. 
Five hundred million dollars is half a 
billion. That is what the Congress has 
authorized in the last year and in the 
past 2 years, $500 million of construc- 
tion to be paid for by the taxpayers 
all over the Nation. 

This bill, if it passes, will be in excess 
of $10 million more. 

I think we ought to call a halt to 
these handouts that are always being 
asked by the District of Columbia and 
vicinity, handouts for school aid, hand- 
outs of all kinds. Just the other day 
I saw a trade publication, and that trade 
publication published an advertisement 
by industry here in Washington, D. C., 
stating that the District of Columbia has 
the highest average national income of 
any place in the world—not in the 
Nation, in the world. The average per 
capita income in the District of Colum- 
bia and vicinity is the highest of any 
place in the world, yet every day they 
are coming here for another handout 
at the expense of the taxpayers all over 
the Nation. I think we ought to stop, 
look, and listen on this thing. Cer- 
tainly, as far as I am concerned, this 
thing is not going to pass without a 
rolicall. The President of the United 
States has stopped construction and has 
asked that construction be stopped on 
various projects all over the Nation be- 
cause it might lead to inflation. Here 
we have already authorized 8500 million 
for construction in the District of Co- 
Tumbia and they are asking for more. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this bill will 
be defeated. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
ence again to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Iowa to the fact that 
the Founding Fathers of this country in 
their wisdom set up a Federal city which 
was to be the property of all the people 
of the United States of America. That 
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I might remind the gentleman from 
Iowa also that the land on which we 
are standing and on which this building 
is standing was given to the Federal 
Government by the State of Maryland. 

I remind him, too, that if he were to 
drive down the streets of the city of 
Washington he will see many cars from 
Towa as well as cars from all over the 
country coming here to the Capital of the 
United States. They must use these 
bridges as an approach to the Capital of 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a peculiar situa- 
tion. It is peculiar to the District of 
Columbia and to the city of Washington 
which, as I said, is the Federal city. We 
have, therefore, a duty to provide the 
approaches to this city for the people of 
the country. It is not for the specific 
or special benefit of the people of the 
States of Maryland and Virginia. As 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr, 
SmitH] pointed out, the Government 
placed some of these agencies in our 
States. True, sometimes we asked for 
them—I will beat you to the punch— 
we did ask for them, but it is all part of 
the Government. 

I might add for the benefit of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, too, that if he 
will get himself a fishing license and 
come down to see me, I will be very happy 
to provide him with fishing grounds. I 
dare say in Maryland we do not bait 
ducks or use live tollers any more than 
they do in Michigan, or anywhere else 
in the country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will also 
agree that those Iowans who drive cars 
to the District of Columbia have to pay 
a toll to cross the Mississippi River in 
order to get to Washington, D. C. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Did the State of 
Iowa provide land for the Capital of the 
United States? 

Mr. GROSS. Iowans paid their share 
of the taxes. 

Mr. LANKFORD. You paid taxes, 
certainly, as has everyone else, as have 
the people of Maryland and Virginia 
paid taxes. We pay for these bridges, 


too. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to increase 
an original authorization by an amount 
sufficient to replace the old 14th Street 
Bridge. 

This work was considered not only 
desirable but vitally necessary by the 
Congress a number of years ago and due 
to delay in getting the work done costs 
have gone up like they have on every- 
thing else. 


The testimony received by the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia 
merely bears out the original contention 
of the Congress that this bridge is worn 
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out and unless replaced in the near fu- 
ture is in serious danger of collapsing. 
To delay this project any further can 
only cause a possible further increase as 
well as place lives in jeopardy. 

In addition, I think we can all agree 
that as a matter of preserving the beauty 
of this approach to our Nation’s Capital 
that this antiquated structure should be 
replaced. 

Then, of course, we are all aware of 
the need of additional traffic lanes over 
the Potomac. The replacement of this 
structure will provide one additional 
lane. 

Now, as far as the age-old argument is 
concerned regarding who is going to pay 
for this. Let me point out that the Con- 
gress has authorized 90-percent Federal 
participation in the cost of interstate 
highways all over the country. We 
should certainly not argue about agree- 
ing to this work which is not only part 
of an interstate system but vitally af- 
fects the Nation’s Capital. The capital 
of all our people. 

I urge favorable action on this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the only reason I am taking the time to 
make some observations on this bill is to 
point up, if I can, the importance of fol- 
lowing correct procedures in considering 
matters of authorizations and appropria- 
tions. If following correct procedures is 
important, then a vote against measures 
that have not been considered under 
proper procedures is indicated. 

To put it briefly, a person can be in 
complete accord with the idea that a new 
bridge should be built to replace the ex- 
isting 14th Street bridge and yet vote 
against H. R. 6306. 

The hearings on H. R. 6306, although 
quoted to some extent in the 244-page re- 
port accompanying the bill, were not 
printed and were unayailable to the 
House membership during this debate. 

The members of the committee which 
voted out this bill and were handling it 
on the floor were unable to answer the 
very pertinent question of how much 
Maryland and Virginia were contrib- 
uting to this project, although it was 
stated that they were contributing 
something. 

The question of why this Federal high- 
way bridge could not be constructed un- 
der the Federal highway program re- 
mained unanswered, although the perti- 
nency of the question was obvious. What 
was not so obvious is the provision under 
the Federal Highway Act calling for a 
10-percent State matching of funds. Is 
this why the normal course was not 
followed? 

The most important question of all re- 
mained undiscussed. Has inflation and 
heavy construction costs been such that 
a project estimated at $7 million in July 
1946 now is estimated at $17,500,000? 
On the face of it some pretty factual and 
detailed explanation is in order. 
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Finally the question of why the draw- 
bridge features were included in the 
project was not fully answered, although 
there was indication that the answers 
were available in the hearings had the 
hearings been made available. 

The basic issue involved in this author- 
ization bill is the basic issue that exists 
in almost every authorization and appro- 
priation bill that comes before the House. 
The question is not so much of whether 
the objectives of the project are good 
and noble, but whether the planning will 
attain these objectives. Until the House 
is willing to go behind labels in order to 
see whether the product lives up to the 
label, we will never get on the top of 
Federal spending. 

The press and the public relations 
media are even more prone than the Con- 
gressmen to take the label at face value 
and so create pressures among the peo- 
ple. From a practical standpoint, it is 
these pressures which largely prevent the 
Congressmen who are willing to go be- 
hind labels from doing so. 

Now, I am not against the building of 
a new bridge at 14th Street. I am 
against authorizing what on the face 
seems to be a half-baked project, or a 
half-baked presentation of a project, 
that says it is for building such a bridge 
at 14th Street. 

Nor am I against veterans, old people, 
sick people, retarded children, friends 
abroad, the farmers, the laboring man, 
and all the other groups that the label 
followers would have the people believe 
Iam against. Iam against phony prod- 
ucts sold under false labels. To protect 
the people against phony products I ask 
the Congress to stand up and look behind 
labels. I ask the Congress to follow cor- 
rect procedure in debating authorization 
and appropriation bills. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the pending legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to remind 
my colleagues that the present bridge 
was built 53 years ago. There are 25 
supporting angle arms to this bridge, of 
which 22 already have either weakened 
because of the terrific load on the bridge 
or have cracked. Others are going fast. 
This bridge needs almost weekly in- 
spection in order to keep the bridge safe. 
We have reduced the truckload to 10 
tons on each truck in order to have a 
not too heavy weight for the bridge to 
support. 

I would like to remind the Members of 
Congress, too, that it is our obligation 
to run the Federal City that the gentle- 
man spoke so eloquently about. Some- 
times Members do not want to serve on 
the District of Columbia Committee. 
Others who do serve on the committee 
are very conscientious in performing 
their duties. 

Coming from the great State of Penn- 
sylvania I am only too happy when the 
need for an additional bridge presents 
itself to rise to my obligation to support 
such legislation. I hope all of you will 
deem it wise to do the same thing, be- 
cause we need the bridge. It is not 
helping any particular State; it is helping 
the entire Nation and I hope we will 
have the wisdom to do the right thing 
here today. i 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great 
deal of talk about this bridge which, it 
seems to me, does not in any way touch 
on that which is most important in the 
consideration of appropriating Federal 
money for its construction. It is very 
necessary for national defense. That 
is one good reason for its construction 
with Federal funds. 

Another good reason for it is this: In 
your States, where you build bridges 
across various rivers, they are paid for 
not by the particular city that the bridge 
happens to touch, but they are paid for 
by the whole State, all the States which 
they connect. 

Now, the District of Columbia is not 
part of a State. The whole burden of 
this cost would have to fall on one eity if 
you were to ask the District of Columbia 
to pay for it. The District of Columbia 
is part of the United States, and that is 
another reason why the United States 
should have to pay for these bridges. I 
think this whole discussion here over- 
looks some of these very, very important 
points. Certainly the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide for bridges so that 
this Nation’s business and this Nation’s 
Capital can be properly run and operate. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to call the 
attention of the Members to this fact. 
Some of the opponents who have spoken 
have said we ought not to bring this 
bill up in this way. Now, today is Dis- 
trict Day. This bill is being brought up 
today as all other District bills are. It 
has had the usual routine of legislative 
procedure and it is coming up in the 
regular way. 

Now, there are some 112,000 vehicles 
using these two 14th Street bridges every 
day. The testimony: was that the entire 
crossings of all the bridges over the Po- 
tomac are now 244,000 per day. I im- 
agine that some of you people were down 
yesterday and saw the terrific bottleneck 
which existed there at the Jefferson Me- 
morial where the cherry-blossom festival 
was going on. I understand it took an 
hour and a half to get a car by that. 

Now, the testimony is very definite that 
this bridge is going to be condemned in 
1960, whether there is any new bridge 
built or not. That is just 3 years away. 
If you think you can get along without 
it, that is all right, but you certainly 
will see some awful traffic bottlenecks 
there unless this new bridge is built to 
take over when the old bridge is con- 
demned. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr, GROSS. It is simply my conten- 
tion that the States of Virginia and 
Maryland and the District of Columbia 
ought to participate in the building of 
this bridge and all of these other bridges 
that are being built to serve particularly 
the needs of this area. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s concern, but I think that 
has already been answered by those who 
have spoken to the point. 
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Mr. YOUNGER, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Why is this not a 
part of the interstate highway, and why 
should it not be taken out of the special 
tax fund for the interstate highway? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Well, I did 
not draw the legislation for either one. 
As I said, we are proceeding under the 
existing legislation here that these other 
bridges have been built under. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is there any prospect 
of making this a toll bridge? 
Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. 

think so. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a question of some 
seriousness and some emergency because 
of the condemnation that is intended for 
this bridge. 

What I would like to remind my 
friends is, in answer to this discussion 
that Virginia ought to pay part of the 
cost of this bridge, that the State of Vir- 
ginia, Tike your own States, is not au- 
thorized to build bridges in other States. 
Now, the District of Columbia boundary 
is the high-water mark on the Virginia 
side. Virginia has no authority to build 
a bridge if we wanted to, and we could 
not. But the testimony of the Engi- 
neers was very clear and very positive 
that this bridge had to be condemned in 
1960. Tf you authorize it today it win 
take all of the time between now and 
the date of the condemnation of the 
bridge in order to have it ready when 
this other bridge is put out of commis- 
sion. ‘The Engineers brought before the 
committee some things that shocked me, 
some exhibits of the steel in this bridge. 
We have these pieces of steel, as they 
were shown to us, that were broken en- 
tirely. Other were cracked with the 
constant vibration all day long. 

This is a serious situation. It does not 
involve so much the State of Virginia 
or the State of Maryland or the State 
of Ohio, but it does very seriously in- 
volve the operation of the Government 
of the United States. Let us look at 
some of the things over there that the 
Government put there; Virginia did not 
ask them to put them there. But in the 
first place there is the Pentagon Build- 
ing. That is right at the approach to 
this bridge. The people working there 
have to get across the river in the morn- 
ing to do their work and they have to 
get back at night. Then on the hill, half 
a mile away, you have the Navy Depart- 
ment Building. These are large build- 
ings, where thousands of employees of 
this Government work; not of the State 
of Virginia, nor of the State of Mary- 
jand, nor of the State of Ohio, but of 
the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government put them there. 

Then you have Fort Myer. You have 

the signal station just a little distance 
away. Then you have Fort Belvoir, a 
large Army engineer establishment with 
thousands of Government employees and 


I do not 
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members of the Armed Forces who have 
to get back and forth between there and 
Washington. Then you have further 
dewn the Quantico station, which is a 
large installation. 

Incidentally, we have another little 
installation over there that affects many 
Members of Congress, the National Air- 
port. Thousands of vehicles g0 over 
there every day. 

So what are we going to do about it? 
I complain as much as anybody about 
the high cost of everything. I complain 
about these inaccurate estimates of what 
these projects are going to cost. I think 
the estimates ought to be more accurate. 
But we are confronted here with an 
emergency situation. The question is 
whether or not you are going to be able 
to build this bridge in time to take care 
of the Government installations. There 
are other bridges on the river. Virginia 
people who do not have business with 
the Government can change their hours 
a little bit and get across on some of the 
other bridges. But there are thousands 
and thousands of Government employ- 
ees who have to punch a time clock and 
come in on time. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WIER. There is one point in this 
bill that disturbs me a little bit, and I 
was going to ask a question about it of the 
chairman. I believe there is about 61% 
million in this bill for a drawspan. Iam 
told that there are only one or two boats 
that ever go beyond that bridge. They 
are only a couple of oïl boats that go up 
the river; and that outside of that there 
is no use for a drawspan in this bridge. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a navigable river. We have a port 
at Georgetown, one of the oldest ports in 
the history of this country. It does a 
considerable business. I do not think 
the House of Representatives is ready as 
yet to do away with navigation on that 
river. As a matter of fact, that question 
came up in the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the committee 
unanimously voted against closing the 
Potomac River to transportation. We do 
not know what the future developments 
of Georgetown Harbor may be. But if 
you do not have a draw on that bridge, 
you will put a period to the future de- 
velopment of that harbor. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I am, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WII SoN of Indiana moves to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


The motion to recommit was rejected. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and fhe 
Speaker armounced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 190, nays 131, not voting 111, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 52] 
Abbitt Gordon Multer 
Abernethy Granahan Murra 
Albert Gray Natcher 
Allen, Calif. Green, Oreg. Neal 
Arends Gubser Nicholson, 
Ashley Hale Norblad 
Ashmore Worrell 
Auchincloss Harrison, Va. O'Brien, Il. 
Avery Haskell O'Brien, N. T. 
Ayres Hays, Ohio O'Hara, TH, 
Bailey Hébert O'Hara, Minn, 
Baldwin Hemphin O'Neill 
Bass, Tenn Heselton Passman 
Beckworth Hess Patman 
Blatnik Holifield Perkins 
Blitch Holland Pilcher 
Boggs Holmes ‘off 
Bolling Holt Porter 
Bolton Horan Preston 
Bonner Hosmer Price 
Boykin Euddleston Rains 
Brooks, La. Hull Reuss 
Brown, Gn. Hyde Rhodes, Pa 
Brown, Ohio Ikard Riley 
Broyhill James Rivers 
Burdick Jenkins Roberts 
Bush Jennings Robeson, Va, 
Byrd Johnson bsion, Ky 
Byrnes, Wis. Jonas Rogers, Fia 
Canfiela Jones, Ala. Rogers, Mass. 
Saund 
Carnahan Kean Scherer 
Christopher Kearns Scott. N.C, 
Clevenger Kee Scott, Pa. 
Keeney Selden 
Cole Kelley, Pa. Shuford 
Cooley Kilday Sieminski 
Cooper King Sikes 
Curtis, Mass. Simpson, III 
Davis, Ga. Knutson Sisk 
Landrum Smith, Miss. 
Dellay Lanham Smith, Va. 
D Lankford Staggers 
Denton Long Stauffer 
Devereux Loser Steed 
Dorn, 8. C. McCarthy Talle 
Doyle MoFall Teague, Tex. 
Dwyer McGovern Thompson, N. J. 
Fallon MoGregor Tex. 
Fascell McMillan Trimble 
Feighan Mack, III Tuck 
Fenton —— Udall 
Forand Mason Vanik 
Ford Vinson 
Forrester ‘Merrow Vorys 
Fountain Metcalf 
Frazier Miler, Calif. Watts 
Frelinghuysen Miller, Md. Whitener 
Garmatz Mills Widnall 
Gary ‘Wolverton 
Gathings Morris Yates 
Gavin 
George Moss 
NAYS—131 
Addonizio Chiperfield 
Allen, II. Bow Church 
Andersen, Boyle Collier 
H. Carl Bray Colmer 
Andrews Brooks, Tex, Cunningham, 
Anfuso Broomfield Iowa 
Baker Brownson ý 
Baring Budge Nebr. 
Bates Burleson ‘Curtin 
Beamer Byrne, II. ‘Curtis, Mo. 
Belcher 9 Dague 
Bennett. Fla. Chi Dawson, Utah 


Bennett, Mich. chen 


Derounian McIntosh Schenck 
Dingell McVey Schwengel 
Dixon Macd Scudder 
Dowdy Mack, Wash. Seely-Brown 
Evins Madden Sheehan 
Fisher Marshall Siler 
Griffin Meader Smith, Calif. 
Griffiths Michel Smith, Kans, 
Gross Miller, Nebr. Smith, Wis. 
Hagen Miller, N. Y. Sullivan 
Haley Minshall Taber 
Harden Moore Taylor 
Harrison, Nebr. Moulder Teague, Calif. 
Harvey umma Tewes 
Henderson Nimtz Thomas 
Herlong O'Konski Thomson, Wyo. 
Hiestand Ostertag ‘Tollefson 
Hill Pelly Utt 
Hoeven Pt Van Zandt 
Hoffman Pillion Weaver 
Jensen lk Wharton 
Johansen Rabaut Whitten 
Jones, Mo, Ray Wier 
Kilburn Reed Wigglesworth 
Kilgore Rees, Kans. Williams, N. Y. 
Knox Rhodes, Ariz. Wilson, Ind. 
Laird Riehlman Winstead 
LeCompte Rodino Withrow 
Lesinski Rooney Wright 
Lipscomb Rutherford Younger 
McDonough St. George Zablocki 
McIntire Saylor 
NOT VOTING—111 
Adair Dooley McCulloch 
Alexander Dorn, N. Y. Machrowicz 
Alger Durham Magnuson 
Anderson, Eberharter Martin 
Mont. . Edmondson May 
5 Elliott Morano 
A H. Engle Osmers 
Aspinall Farbstein Patterson 
Barden Fino Philbin 
Barrett Flynt Poage 
Bass, N. H. Fogarty Powell 
Baumhart Friedel Prouty 
Becker Fulton Radwan 
Bentley Grant Reece, Tenn. 
tts Green, Pa Rogers, Colo. 
Boland Gregory Rogers, Tex. 
Bosch Gwinn Roosevelt 
Bowler Halleck Sadlak 
B: Harris Santangelo 
Brown, Mo, Hays, Ark. Scrivner 
Buckley Healey Shelley 
Byrne, Pa. ings Sheppard 
Holtzman Simpson, Pa 
Celler Jackson Spence 
Chenoweth Jarman Springer 
Chudoft Judd Teller 
Clark Kearney ‘Thompson, La. 
Keating Thornberry 
Corbett Kelly, N. Y. Van Pelt 
Coudert Keogh Vursell 
Cramer Kitchin Walter 
Cretella Kluczynski Westland 
Davis, Tenn, Krueger Williams, Miss. 
Delaney Lane Willis 
Dies Latham Wilson, Calif. 
Diggs Lennon Young 
Dollinger McConnell Zelenko 
Donohue McCormack 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Young of Texas for, with Mr. Radwan 
against. 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Holtzman against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Engel with Mr. Gwinn, 

Mr. McCormack with Mr. Martin of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Becker. 
Willis with Mr. Dorn of New York. 
Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Coffin with Mr. Springer. 
Mr. Brown of Missouri with Mr. Pulton. 
Mr. Thornberry with Mr. Morano. 
Mr. Machrowicz with Mr. Carrigg. 
Kluczynski with Mr. August H. Andre- 
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Farbstein with Mr. Wilson of Califor- 


. Dollinger with Mr. Keating. 

Teller with Mr. Latham. 

Healey with Mr. Bentley. 

Buckley with Mr. Fino. 

Celler with Mr. Cramer. 

Delaney with Mr. Bosch. 

Powell with Mr. Betts. 

Barrett with Mr. Bass of New Hamp- 
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Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Van 


. Chudoff with Mr. Dooley. 
Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Mc- 
Connell. 
Boland with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 
Donohue with Mr. Vursell. 
Zelenko with Mr. McCulloch. 
. Breeding with Mr. May. 
Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Westland. 
Zablocki with Mr. Krueger. 
. Jarman with Mr. Patterson. 
. Kitchin with Mr. Osmers. 
Mr. Magnuson with Mr. Prouty. 
Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Chenoweth. 
Mr, Lane with Mr. Kearney. 


Messrs. ROONEY, JONES of Missouri, 
SCHENCK, and RHODES of Arizona 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Messrs. KELLEY of Pennsylvania, 
RHODES of Pennsylvania, and DELLAY 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. ` 
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REGULATION AND CONTROL OF 
PLANT PESTS 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 223, Rept. No. 309), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3476) 
to facilitate the regulation, control, and 
eradication of plant pests. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 


Mr. THORNBERRY, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 224, Rept. 
No. 310), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3377) to promote the national defense by au- 
thorizing the construction of aeronautical re- 
search facilities and the acquisition of land 
by the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics necessary to the effective prosecution 
of aeronautical research, After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minuterule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the biil for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion. to recommit, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 225, Rept. No. 311), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of Senate Joint 
Resolution 72 to implement further the act 
of July 15, 1946, by approving the signature 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of an agree- 
ment amending the Anglo-American Finan- 
cial Agreement of December 6, 1945. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit, 


COLUMBIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 4874) to amend the 
act of July 2, 1956, entitled “An act to 
exempt from taxation certain property 
of the Columbia Historical Society in the 
District of Columbia,” and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 2, 
1956, entitled “An act to exempt from taxa- 
tion certain property of the Columbia His- 
torical Society in the District of Columbia,” 
be, and the same is hereby, amended by add- 
ing thereto other sections as follows: 

“Sec, 2. Said Columbia Historical Society 
and all personal property owned by it, or to 
which it may in any way be entitled, which 
is not used for a commercial purpose, shall 
be exempt from all assessment and taxation 
of any kind by either the Federal or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Government; and all in- 
come from any property which is so exempt 
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shall likewise be exempt from any such 
assessment or tax. 

“Sec. 3. Every Federal or District of Co- 
lumbia tax of any kind not paid at the time 
of the approval of this act, heretofore levied 
or assessed against said Columbia Historical 
Society, or against any property, real or per- 
sonal, owned by it, or in respect of any prop- 
erty, real or personal, conveyed, devised, or 
bequeathed to said society, together with 
any interest or penalty thereon, is hereby 
abated. 

“Sec, 4. The value of all testamentary or 
inter vivos gifts to said society shall be 
deductible as charitable contributions for 
income, estate, gift, inheritance, and other 
similar tax purposes, both Federal and Dis- 
trict of Columbia, under such regulations as 
may be duly promulgated from time to time 
in respect of transfers to charitable, educa- 
tional, and other similar organizations.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to amend the act 
of July 2, 1956, which exempted certain 
property of the Columbia Historical 
Society from taxation. 

After this law was enacted, a ruling 
was handed down by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia that this law 
did not provide the following exemp- 
tions: 

First. That the Columbia Historical 
Society is not entitled to exemption from 
inheritance taxation under the District 
of Columbia inheritance-tax law. i 

Second. That gifts fo the society by 
persons subject to District of Columbia 
franchise or individual income taxes are 
not allowable deductions in determining 
their tax liability. 2 

Third. That the society does not meet 
the requirements for exemptions of its 
tangible personal property from taxa- 
tion, 

Fourth. That books, papers, and so 
forth, in storage and not open to the 
public do not constitute a library within 
the meaning of the law. 

AS a result of this ruling by the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, the bill, H. R. 4874, was intro- 
duced which would exempt all personal 
property owned by the Columbia His- 
torical Society, which is not used for a 
commercial purpose, from all assessment 
and taxation of any kind by either the 
Federal or the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment, and all income from any prop- 
erty which is so exempt shall likewise be 
exempt from any such assessment or tax. 

The bill also provides that every Fed- 
eral or District of Columbia tax of any 
kind not paid at the time of the approval 
of this act, heretofore levied or assessed 
against the Columbia Historical Society, 
or against any property, real or personal, 
owned by it, or in respect of any property, 
real or personal, conveyed, devised, or 
bequeathed to said society, together with 
any interest or penalty thereof, is to be 
abated. 

The bill further provides that the value 
of all testamentary or inter vivos gifts to 
said society shall be deductible as chari- 
table contributions for income, estate, 
gift, inheritance, and other similar tax 
purposes, both Federal and District of 
Columbia. 

The loss in revenue to the District of 
Columbia would be approximately $16,- 
007.02. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZATION TO BORROW 


MOTOR VEHICLES IN VEHICLE 


DRIVER TRAINING COURSE 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the bill (H. R. 5893) to author- 
ize the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia to borrow motor vehicles for 
use in a motor vehicle driver education 
and training course in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, to excuse the 
owners of vehicles loaned to public, pri- 
vate, or parochial schools for driving- 
training purposes from the payment of 
certain fees and taxes during the period 
of such loan, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia is hereby 
authorized, in connection with the conduct 
in the public schools of the District of a 
motor vehicle driver education and training 
course in the safe and proper operation of 
motor vehicles, to borrow motor vehicles 
and to return the same to the lenders on 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upon between the Board and the lenders. 

Sec. 2. (a) Whenever the owner of a mo- 
tor vehicle lends such vehicle to the Board 
of Education for use in connection with the 
said course on driver training, or to the 
person in charge of a nonprofit private or 
parochial school for use in any course on 
driver training which may be conducted in 
such private or parochial school, such owner 
shall, but only for the period such vehicle 
is actually under the control of said Board 
or the person in charge of said school and is 
assigned for use in connection with the said 
course in driver training, be excused from 
paying, with respect to such vehicle, the fees 
and taxes imposed by or under the authority 
of the following acts of Congress: 

(1) Subsection (j) of section 6 of the act 
entitled “District of Columbia Traffic Act, 
1925,” approved March 3, 1925, as amended 
(sec. 40-603 (j), D. C. Code, 1951 edition). 

(2) Section 3 of title IV of the act ap- 
proved August 17, 1937, as amended (sec. 
40-103, D. C. Code, 1951 edition). 

(3) The first section of the act approved 
February 18, 1938, as amended (sec. 40-201, 
D. C. Code, 1951 edition) : Provided, That any 
such vehicle shall nevertheless be subject to 
inspection, as required by section 3 of article 
IV of the act approved July 16, 1947 (sec. 
40-204, D. C. Code, 1951 edition), and the 
validity of such inspection shall expire upon 
the date such vehicle is returned to its owner. 

(4) Section 6 of the act approved July 1, 
1902, as amended (sec. 47-1212, D. C. Code, 
1951 edition). 

(b) For the purposes of this act, the term 
“nonprofit private or parochial school” shall 
mean any school the real property of which 
is exempt from taxation in the District of 
Columbia under the authority contained in 
paragraph (j) of the first section of the act 
approved December 24, 1942, as amended 
(56 Stat. 1089; sec. 47-80la (j), D. C. Code, 
1951 edition), 

Sec. 3. Each motor vehicle borrowed by 
the Board of Education or the person in 
charge of a nonprofit private or parochial 
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school for use in a driver training course 
shall, upon its return to the lender, there- 
after be subject to the taxes and fees estab- 
lished or authorized to be charged by the 
acts of Congress listed in section 2 hereof. 

Sec. 4. Whenever any motor vehicle is 
loaned to the Board of Education or to a 
nonprofit private or parochial school for use 
in conducting a course in driver education 
and training, said Board or the person in 
charge of such private or parochial school 
shall furnish the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with a certificate that the 
vehicle is to be used in connection with such 
course. The Commissioners are authorized, 
upon receiving any such certificate, to issue 
without charge to said Board, or to the per- 
son in charge of said school, special registra- 
tion plates distinctively marked to indicate 
that the vehicle is being used in such course. 
Such plates shall be returned to the Com- 
missioners when the vehicle is returned to 
its owner, or its use in connection with such 
course is terminated. Any vehicle not so 
certified and not so identified shall not be 
exempt from the fees and taxes listed in 
section 2 hereof. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioners and the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia are 
authorized to promulgate regulations to carry 
out the purposes of this act and to delegate 
any of the functions to be performed by 
them. 

Sec. 6. This act shall become effective on 
and after the first day of September 1957, 
and the Commissioners are authorized to 
refund to the owner of a vehicle loaned to 
the Board of Education or to a nonprofit. pri- 
vate or parochial school after that date, for 
use in a driver education and training pro- 
gram, the fees and taxes said owner paid 
to the District of Columbia with respect to 
such vehicle during the registration year 
beginning April 1, 1957, as may have been 
required by the acts of Congress listed in 
paragraphs numbered (1), (2), and (3) of 
section 2 of this act. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
for a number of years the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia has 
been carrying on in certain schools of the 
District a program for the education and 
training of students in the safe and 
proper operation of motor vehicles. This 
program first began in 1939 but was dis- 
continued in 1941 because of World War 
II. The program was reinstituted in 
1947 when the District purchased 2 cars 
to be used in connection with courses at 
4 schools, and the program has expanded 
until today the District is employing 11 
cars in connection with programs con- 
ducted at 16 senior and vocational high 
schools, all of which cars have been 
loaned to the schools by motor vehicle 
dealers interested in improving the safe 
driving habits of motor vehicle operators 
in the District of Columbia. 

The motor vehicle dealers who have 
been kind enough to lend vehicles for use 
in this program have been required, un- 
der existing law, to undergo considerable 
expense in connection with such loan. 
They are required to register the vehicle 
and to pay the 2-percent excise tax 
thereon in connection with such registra- 
tion, and even though the vehicle is not 
in their possession for 9 months of the 
tax year they nevertheless must pay a 
personal property tax on such vehicle as 
part of their stock in trade. It has been 
the practice, however, since the vehicles 
are used as part of a public-education 
program, to excuse the dealers from pay- 
ing the registration fee on the vehicle 
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during such time as it is made available 
to the Board of Education. 

There has been some indication that 
the present arrangement under which 
dealers lend cars for use in connection 
with driver-training programs is becom- 
ing a considerable burden on these deal- 
ers, who not only must forego the use of 
the car but must pay out considerable 
money in connection with making it 
available to the program. The Commis- 
sioners, in the belief that the program is 
of great value to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, feel that action should 
be taken to excuse public-spirited motor 
vehicle dealers from the payment of fees 
and taxes on motor vehicles which they 
make available for use in connection 
with driver-training programs for such 
period of time as the vehicles may be in 
such use. Accordingly the Commission- 
ers are recommending that there be en- 
acted legislation exempting motor ve- 
hicle dealers from the payment of cer- 
tain taxes and fees on vehicles loaned by 
them to the school system for driver- 
training programs. 

While the primary interest of the Com- 
missioners in this matter is the securing 
of vehicles to be used by the public 
schools of the District, the Commission- 
ers also realize that at least one private 
and one parochial school likewise con- 
duct courses in driver training. For this 
reason, the legislation proposed by the 
Commissioners would also exempt from 
certain taxes and fees motor vehicles 
loaned to private and parochial schools 
for use in connection with such pro- 


grams. 

The bill also provides that upon the 
return of the loaned vehicle to the lender 
it shall become subject to the taxes and 
fees from which theretofore it has been 
exempt. Provision is made for the issu- 
ance of special registration tags by the 
Commisioners, and the Commissioners 
and Board of Education are authorized 
to promulgate regulations to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 

The Commissioners hope that enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation will re- 
sult in an increase in the number of 
vehicles being loaned to the public 
schools by public-spirited motor-vehicle 
dealers. Every such vehicle, it should 
be noted, is utilized during the school 
year in training between 100 and 140 
students in safe-driving techniques and 
during the school year just ended 1,250 
students received this type of instruc- 
tion. The Commissioners and the Board 
of Education hope to be able to increase 
the number of students taking this 
course. 

In view of the fact that the budget of 
the Board of Education for the fiscal year 
contains no provision for the purchase of 
motor vehicles to be used in connection 
with driver-training programs, the Com- 
missioners feel that it is urgently neces- 
sary to secure legislation which will make 
the lending of motor vehicles to the 
schools more attractive to the motor- 
vehicle dealers, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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PROVIDING THAT MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MAY BE 
REMOVED FOR CAUSE 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the bill (H. R. 192) to provide that 
members of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia may be removed 
for cause and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to fix and regulate 
the salaries of teachers, school officers, and 
other employees of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia,” approved June 
20, 1906 (D. C. Code, sec. 31-101), is amended 
by inserting immediately after the second 
sentence the following new sentence: “The 
judges of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia shall have pow- 
er to remove any member of the board of 
education at any time for adequate cause 
affecting his character and efficiency as a 
member.” 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to provide 
the judges of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia with 
power to remove any member of the 
board of education at any time for ade- 
quate cause affecting his character and 
efficiency as a member. 

Under existing law the judges of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have the powers of 
appointment of the members of the 
board of education with all of the re- 
sponsibilities attached thereto and it felt 
that since the responsibility of appoint- 
ment rests with the members of this 
court the power of removal shall also be 
vested in the same body. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Would the gentleman 
explain what the phrase “‘proper cause” 
means? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall give the gentleman the language 
in the bill and some of the background 
of the legislation. The members of the 
Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia are appointed by the District 
judges who, however, do not have the 
authority to remove them. At least, 
there is some question as to whether or 
not they have the authority to remove 
their appointees. 

The matter was referred to the District 
Commissioners, who in turn referred it 
to the Corporation Counsel for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who drafted the bill 
after other legislation of this character, 
The bill carries this language: 

The judges of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia shall 
have power to remove any member of the 
board of education at any time for adequate 


cause affecting his character and efficiency 
as a member. 


Mr. YATES. There is no definition in 
the statute from which that was taken 
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which indicates what the phrase “proper 
cause” means? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Icannot say there 
is such language. 

Mr. YATES. Were any hearings held 
on this bill? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, there were 
hearings on it. The proposed legislation 
was supported unanimously by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, by the Federation 
of Citizens’ Associations, by the mem- 
bers of the school board, and a state- 
ment was sent by word by someone, I do 
not recall whom, from the District 
judges that they favored the bill. The 
bill was unanimously reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. YATES. Does the committee 
have any particular person in mind, or is 
this just to apply generally? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No, the commit- 
tee has no particular person in mind. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
515 engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SOLICITATIONS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
3400) to provide full and fair disclosure 
of the character of charitable, benevo- 
lent, patriotic, or other solicitations in 
the District of Columbia; and for ether 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. YATES. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
explain this bill? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to provide for the 
full and fair disclosure of the character 
of charitable, benevolent, patriotic, or 
other solicitations in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The need for this legislation stems 
from the fact that in the District, as in 
most large cities, numerous persons and 
organizations make solicitations, some of 
which are by unscrupulous persons more 
interested in enriching themselves than 
in providing charitable aid. In many 
cases the persons solicited have no way 
of obtaining, or find it difficult to obtain, 
accurate information as to the purposes 
of the solicitation, amounts to be raised, 
expenses of raising funds, amounts paid 
for fees, wages or commissions and to 
whom such fees, wages and commissions 
are to be paid. 

The bill approaches the problem on the 
theory that any organization which de- 
sires to solicit for a charitable purpose 
should be permitted to do so if it makes 
available all pertinent information to 
the public which it solicits. This would 
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be done by requiring registration with 
the Commissioners of all soliciting or- 
ganizations and the furnishing to the 
5 of all necessary informa- 
ion. 

The bill exempts from the prohibition 
of soliciting without registration those 
persons and organizations soliciting 
solely for religious purposes or soliciting 
exclusively among the membership of 
the soliciting agency. 

The bill requires that any organization, 
association or other entity desiring to 
solicit contributions in the District of 
Columbia for charitable purposes shall 
apply to the Commissioners for a certifi- 
cate of registration. The application 
must contain such information as the 
Commissioners shall by regulation re- 
quire. The bill defines “charitable” as 
“philanthropic, social service, patriotic, 
welfare, benevolent, or educational—ex- 
cept religious education—either actual 
or purported.” It is contemplated that 
the regulations would require the appli- 
cation to spell out such matters as the 
identities of the soliciting agency and its 
officers and managers; the purpose for 
which the solicitation is to be conducted; 
the amounts to be raised; the period of 
time during which the solicitation is to 
be conducted and the means to be used in 
raising the funds; the estimated cost of 
the solicitation; amounts to be paid for 
wages, fees and commissions; and the 
identity of persons to receive such 
amounts; and such other information as 
will enable the public to become fully in- 
formed as to the purposes of the solicita- 
tion and the disposition to be made of the 
receipts. 

Any organization which furnishes all 
required information and pays the re- 
quired fee would be entitled to a certifi- 
cate of registration. Such certificate 
would authorize the organization to 
solicit for the period of time set forth in 
the certificate. 

Any individual soliciting on behalf of a 
registered organization would, under 
regulations which the Commissioners are 
authorized to promulgate, be required to 
obtain a solicitor’s card. Such a card 
would contain such information and be 
produced and authenticated in such 
manner as might be prescribed by regu- 
lation. Under such a regulation provi- 
sion could be made whereby facsimiles 
of approved cards would be furnished by 
the registered soliciting organization and 
thus obviate the necessity for the agency 
administering the act to issue individual 
cards to each individual solicitor. It is 
understood that many organizations are 
presently furnishing identification cards 
to individuals who solicit for them. 

Individuals soliciting by printed mat- 
ter or publication of any kind, or by 
means of radio, television, telephone or 
telegraph, would be required to include 
in such publicity the data and informa- 
tion which is required to be set forth on 
the solicitor’s information card. 

No individual could solicit any contri- 
bution unless he exhibits his solicitor’s 
information card and reads it to the per- 
son solicited or presents it to him for his 
perusal and allows sufficient opportunity 
for reading it, before accepting any con- 
tribution, 
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Any person soliciting by telephone 
would be required, before accepting any 
contribution from any person, to present 
to such person his solicitor’s information 
card or a true copy thereof. 

The bill prohibits any person from 
conducting, for pecuniary compensation, 
any solicitation by telephone for or on 
behalf of any actual or purported chari- 
table purpose or institution. 

Each organization and other entity 
holding a certificate of registration 
would be required, within 30 days after 
its solicitation period has ended, or 
within 30 days after demand made by 
the Commissioners, to file a report with 
the Commissioners stating what contri- 
butions have been secured and what ex- 
penses have been incurred in connection 
with the solicitation and what disposi- 
tion has been or will be made of the con- 
tributions. 

The bill authorizes the Commissioners 
to fix and collect fees for certificates of 
registration and other services rendered 
pursuant to the act. Such fees would be 
fixed in such amounts as, in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioners, approxi- 
mate the cost to the District of Columbia 
of administering the act, but no fees 
would be fixed until after public hear- 
ing. 

No regulations could be promulgated 
under the act until after a public hear- 
ing. 

Section 12 of the bill prescribes a fine 
not exceeding $500, or imprisonment of 
not more than 60 days, or both, for vio- 
lations of the act or regulations made 
thereunder, or for the filing or causing to 
be filed with the Commissioners of any 
application or report containing a false 
or fraudulent statement. 

Mr. YATES. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in 
this bill to protect the people of the 
country? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It deals with so- 
licitations allegedly made for charity. 

Mr. GROSS. A few minutes ago the 
taxpayers of all the country were mighty 
charitable to the District of Columbia, I 
just wondered if that sort of charity is 
recognized in the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No. 

Mr. VANIK. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, does this legislation 
indicate whether or not there is a pro- 
moter for a particular fund-raising 
activity and what his proportion of the 
solicitation is? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the gentle- 
man mean what his “cut” would be, to 
use a common term? 

Mr. VANIK. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No. That ques- 
tion was raised, and there was some feel- 
ing in the committee that the solicitor 
should indicate what his commission 
would be, if any. It was suggested that 
some ceiling should be put onit. Ithink 
the suggestion had some merit. But we 
met with difficulty in arriving at what 
should be the proper formula. After 
discussing it with the District Commis- 
sioners and the Corporation Counsel, 
basing our opinion on their judgment, we 
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decided to leave it alone and leave that 
to their discretion. 
Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “District of Columbia Charitable 
Solicitation Act.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “Commissioners” means the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
sitting as a board, or any agent or agency 
designated by them to perform any function 
vested in the Commissioners by this act. 

(b) The term “registrant” means the 
holder of a valid certificate of registration 
duly issued under the terms of this act. 

(c) “Solicit” and “solicitation” mean the 
request directly or indirectly for any contri- 
bution on the plea or representation that 
such contribution will or may be used for 
any charitable purpose, and also mean and 
include any of the following methods of 
securing contributions: 

(1) Oral or written request; 

(2) The distribution, circulation, mail- 
ing, posting, or publishing of any handbill, 
written advertisement, or publication; 

(3) The making of any announcement to 
the press, over the radio, by television, by 
telephone, or telegraph concerning an appeal, 
assemblage, athletic or sports event, bazaar, 
benefit, campaign, contest, dance, drive, en- 
tertainment, exhibition, exposition, party, 
performance, picnic, sale, or social gathering, 
which the public is requested to patronize 
or to which the public is requested to make 
a contribution; 

(4) The sale of, offer, or attempt to sell, 
any advertisement, advertising space, book, 
card, magazine, merchandise, subscription, 
ticket of admission, or any other thing, or 
where the name of any charitable person is 
used or referred to in any such appeal as an 
inducement or reason for making any such 
sale, or when or where in connection with 
any such sale, any statement is made that 
the whole or any part of the proceeds from 
any such sale will go or be donated to any 
charitable purpose. 

A “solicitation” as defined herein shall be 
deemed completed when made, whether or 
not the person making the same receives 
any contribution or makes any such sale. 

(d) „Charitable“ means and includes 
philanthropic, social service, patriotic, wel- 
fare, benevolent, or educational (except re- 
ligious education), either actual or pur- 
ported. 

(e) “Contribution” means and includes 
alms, food, clothing, money, subscription, 
credit, property, financial assistance, or do- 
nations under the guise of a loan of money 
or property. 

(f) Person“ means any individual, firm, 
copartnership, corporation, company, asso- 
ciation, or joint stock association, church, 
religious sect, religious denomination, so- 
ciety, organization, or league, and includes 
any trustee, receiver, assignee, agent, or other 
similar representative thereof. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commissioners are author- 
ized and empowered— 

(1) to administer and enforce the provi- 
sions of this act; 

(2) to investigate the allegations of any 
application for a certificate of registration; 

(3) to have access to and inspect and 
make copies of all the books, records, and 
papers of any person making any solicitation 
or on whose behalf any solicitation is made; 

(4) to investigate at any time the meth- 
ods of making or conducting any solicitation; 

(5) to issue a certificate of registration 
to any person filing an application pursuant 
to this act; 3 
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(6) to suspend or revoke any certificate 
of registration or solicitor information card, 
on the ground that the holder of such cer- 
tificate or card has violated any provision of 
this act or any regulation promulgated pur- 
suant thereto. The Commissioners shall give 
to the interested person or persons an op- 
-portunity for a hearing after reasonable no- 
tice thereof before suspending or revoking 
any such certificate or card; 

(7) to require by regulation that any in- 
dividual who, as a registrant or as agent or 
employee of a registrant, desires to solicit 
shall obtain a solicitor information card, 
which card shall contain such information 
and be produced and authenticated in such 
manner as may be prescribed by regulation; 
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(8) to publish, in any manner they deem 
‘appropriate, the results of any investigation 
authorized by this act. 

(b) The Commissioners are authorized to 
prescribe and collect fees for the filing of 
applications, issuance of certificates Of reg- 
istration, and any other service which this 
act authorizes to be performed by the Com- 
missioners. The Commissioners shall fix 
such fees in such amounts as will, in their 
judgment, approximate the cost to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of such services. In fixing 
such fees the Commissioners may, in their 
discretion, prescribe elther uniform fees or 
varying schedules of fees based on actual or 
estimated amounts solicited or to be solic- 
ited by registrants or applicants for certifi- 
cates of registration. No fees may be fixed 
pursuant to this section until after a public 
hearing has been held thereon pursuant to 
reasonable notice thereof. 

Src. 4. (a) No person shall solicit in the 
District of Columbia unless he holds a valid 
certificate of registration authorizing such 
solicitation. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section and of sections 6 and 7 shall 
not apply to any person making solicitations 
(1) solely for religious purposes or (2) exclu- 
sively among the membership of the solicit- 
ing agency. 

(c) Whenever any solicitation has been 
made or is being made or is to be made for 
religious purposes, but in such manner as, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, is in- 
tended to give or may give the impression 
to persons solicited or to the public that the 
purpose of such solicitation is, in whole or 
in part, charitable, then the Commissioners, 
if in their opinion the public interest will 
be served thereby, shall investigate such 
solicitation and give publicity to the findings 
resulting from such investigation in such 
manner as they may deem to be in the public 
interest. 

Sec. 5. (a) Application for such certificate 
of registration shall be made upon such form 
or forms as shall be prescribed by the Com- 
missioners, shall be sworn to and shall be 
filed with the Commissioners at least 15 
days prior to the time when the certificate 
of registration applied for shall become 
effective. Each such application shall con- 
tain such information as the Commission 
shall by regulation require. 

(b) If, while any application is pending, 
or during the term of any certificate of reg- 
istration granted thereon, there is any 
change in fact, policy, or method from the 
information given in the application, the 
applicant or registrant shall within 10 days 
after such change report the same in writing 
to the Commissioners. 

(c) The Commissioners shall issue a certifi- 
cate of registration within 10 days after the 
filing of an application therefor: Provided, 
That, whenever in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners the application does not disclose 
sufficient information required by this act 
or the regulations made pursuant thereto, 
to be stated in such application, then the 
applicant shall file in writing, within 48 
hours, exclusive of Sundays and legal holi- 
days, after a demand therefor made by the 
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Commissioners, such additional information 
as may be required by said Commissioners: 
Provided further, That the Commissioners, 
for good cause shown by the applicant, may 
extend the time for filing such additional 
information: Provided further, That the 
Commissioners may withhold the issuance of 
a certificate of registration until such addi- 
tional information is furnished. Each 
certificate of registration shall be valid for 
such period of time as shall be specified 
therein. 

Src. 6. (a) No individual shall solicit in 
the District of Columbia unless he exhibits 
a solicitor information card or a copy there- 
of, produced and authenticated as provided 
in regulations made pursuant to this act, 
and reads it to the person solicited, or pre- 
sents it to sald person for his perusal, 
allowing him sufficient opportunity to read 
such card before accepting any contribution 
so solicited. 

(b) No individual shall solicit in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by printed matter or 
published article, or over the radio, tele- 
vision, telephone, or telegraph, unless such 
publicity shall contain the data and infor- 
mation required to be set forth on the 
solicitor information card: Provided, That 
when any solicitation is made by telephone, 
the solicitor shall present to each person who 
consents or indicates a willingness to con- 
tribute, prior to accepting a contribution 
from said person, such solicitor information 
card or a copy thereof produced and authen- 
ticated as provided in regulations made pur- 
suant to this act. 

Sec. 7. Each registrant shall, within 30 
days after the period for which a certificate 
of registration has been issued, and within 
30 days after a demand therefor by the Com- 
missioners, file a report with the Commis- 
sioners, stating the contributions secured 
as a result of any solicitation authorized 
by such certificate and in detail all expenses 
of or connected with such solicitation, and 
showing exactly for what use and in what 
manner all such contributions were or are 
intended to be dispensed or distributed. 

Sec. 8. No person shall make or cause to 
be made any representation that the is- 
suance of a certificate of registration or of 
a solicitor information card is a finding by 
the Commissioners (1) that the statements 
contained in the registrant’s application are 
true and accurate, (2) that the application 
does not omit a material fact, or (3) that 
the Commissioners have in any way passed 
upon the merits or given approval to such 
solicitation. 

Serc. 9. No person shall for com- 
pensation or consideration conduct or make 
any solicitation by telephone for or on be- 
half of any actual or purported charitable 
use, purpose, association, corporation, or 
institution. 

Serc. 10. The Commissioners may appoint 
an advisory committee to advise the Com- 
missioners in respect to any matter related 
to the enforcement of this act, and the mem- 
bers thereof shall serve without compensa- 
tion. Such committee shall consist of not 
less than 5 nor more than 9 members, whose 
terms shall be fixed by the Commissioners. 
The Commissioners are authorized to assign 
an employee of the District of Columbia to 
serve as secretary for the committee. 

Src. 11. The Commissioners are author- 
ized to promulgate regulations to carry out 
the purposes of this act: Provided, That no 
such regulation shall be put in effect until 
after a public hearing has been held thereon. 

Sec. 12. Any person violating any provision 
of this act, or regulation made pursuant 
thereto, or filing, or causing to be filed, an 
application or report pursuant to this act, 
or regulation made pursuant thereto, con- 
taining any false or fraudulent statement, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$500, or by imprisonment of not more than 
60 oo or by both such fine and imprison- 
men 
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Src. 13. If any provision of this act, or the 
application thereof to any persons or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act, and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances, shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 14. Such appropriations as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act are authorized. 

Sec, 15. The provisions of sections 10, 11, 
and 14 of this act shall take effect upon ap- 
proval of this act and the remainder thereof 
shall take effect 60 days after the promulga- 
tion of the first regulations made pursuant 
to section 11 of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


UNIFORM SIMULTANEOUS DEATH 
ACT 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
3486) to provide that the Uniform Si- 
multaneous Death Act shall apply in the 
District of Columbia, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act, provid- 
ing for the disposition of property where 
there is no sufficient evidence that persons 
have died otherwise than simultaneously and 
to make uniform the law with reference 
thereto, shall be in effect in the District of 
Columbia on and after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. 


NO SUFFICIENT EVIDENCE OF SURVIVORSHIP 


Sec. 2. Where the title to property or the 
devolution thereof depends upon priority of 
death and there is no sufficient evidence that 
the persons have died otherwise than simul- 
taneously, the property of each person shall 
be disposed of as if he had survived, except 
as provided otherwise in this act. 


SURVIVAL OF BENEFICIARIES 


Sec.3. If property is so disposed of that 
the right of a beneficiary to succeed to any 
interest therein is conditional upon his sur- 
viving another person, and both persons die, 
and there is no sufficient evidence that the 
two have died otherwise than simultane- 
ously, the beneficiary shall be deemed not to 
have survived. If there is no sufficient evi- 
dence that two or more beneficiaries have 
died otherwise than simultaneously and 
property has been disposed of in such a way 
that at the time of their death each of such 
beneficiaries would have been entitled to the 
property if he had survived the others, the 
property shall be divided into as many equal 
portions as there were such beneficiaries and 
these portions shall be distributed 
tively to those who would have taken in the 
event that each of such beneficiaries had 
survived. 


JOINT TENANTS OR TENANTS BY THE ENTIRETY 


Sec. 4. Where there is no sufficient evidence 
that two joint tenants or tenants by the en- 
tirety have died otherwise than simultane- 
ously the property so held shall be distrib- 
uted, or descend as the case may be, one-half 
as if one had survived and one-half as if the 
other had survived. If there are more than 
two joint tenants and all of them have 
so died the property thus distributed or de- 
scended shall be in the proportion that one 
bears to the whole number of joint tenants. 
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The term “joint tenants” includes owners 
of property held under circumstances which 
entitled one or more to the whole of the 
property on the death of the other or others. 

INSURANCE POLICIES 

Sec. 5. Where the insured and the bene- 
ficiary in a policy of life or accident insur- 
ance have died and there is no sufficient evi- 
dence that they have died otherwise than 
simultaneously, the proceeds of the policy 
shall be distributed as if the insured had 
survived the beneficiary. 

ACT DOES NOT APPLY IF DECEDENT PROVIDES 

OTHERWISE 

Sec. 6. This act shall not apply in the case 
of wills, living trusts, deeds, or contracts of 
insurance, or any other situation where pro- 
vision is made for distribution of property 
different from the provisions of this act, or 
where provision is made for a presumption as 
to survivorship which results in a distribu- 
tion of property different from that here 
provided. 

ACT NOT RETROACTIVE 

Sec. 7. This act shall not apply to the dis- 
tribution of the property of a person who 
has died before it takes effect. 

UNIFORMITY OF INTERPRETATION 

Sec. 8. This act shall be so construed and 
interpreted as to effectuate its general pur- 
pose to make uniform the law in those States 
which enact it. 


SHORT TITLE 
Sec.9. This act may be cited as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Uniform Simultaneous 
Death Act.” 
REPEAL 
Sec. 10. All laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed. 
SEVERABILITY 
Sec. 11. If any of the provisions of this act 
or the application thereof to any persons or 
circumstances is held invalid, such invalidity 
shall not affect other provisions or applica- 
tions of the act which can be given effect 
without the invalid provisions or application, 
and to this end the provisions of this act are 
declared to be severable. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is to make the Uniform Simultaneous 
Death Act, as amended, apply in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The District of Co- 
lumbia is without any orderly plan of 
distribution of estates in case of simul- 
taneous death. The District of Colum- 
bia and the other courts of the Federal 
jurisdiction utilize the common-law rule 
when confronted with the problem of 
survivorship in common disaster cases. 

The Federal courts, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in applying the com- 
mon-law rule, encounter innumerable 
problems of proof, and the result of dis- 
carding presumptions and exacting evi- 
dence is to put the burden of proving sur- 
vivorship on any party claiming to derive 
title to property from a deceased person 
whose ownership during life depends 
upon his outliving some other person who 
was deceased. The result is that if the 
party on whom the burden of proof rests 
cannot make his proof, his case fails. 

The result of the common-law rule has 
been the burden of proof which resulted 
from it. Whoever had the burden of 
proving survivorship was faced with an 
impossible situation since, by the very 
nature of the problem, survivorship could 
not be ascertained. 

In order to provide a solution to the 
problem of death in common disaster, re- 
sort has been to statutory enactment. 
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The pending bill is the Uniform Simul- 
taneous Death Act, as amended, prepared 
some years ago by the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws and amended by it. 

Forty-one States have enacted the 
Uniform Simultaneous Death Act, in- 
cluding the neighboring States of Mary- 
land and Virginia. This act provides 
that where title to property or devolution 
thereof depends upon priority of death 
and there is no sufficient evidence that 
the persons have died otherwise than 
simultaneously, the property of each per- 
son shall be disposed of as if he had sur- 
vived, except as provided otherwise in the 
act. It further provides that if property 
is so disposed of that the right of a bene- 
ficiary to succeed to any interest therein 
is conditioned upon his surviving another 
person, and both persons die and there is 
no sufficient evidence that the two have 
died otherwise than simultaneously, the 
beneficiary shall be deemed not to have 
survived. And if there is no sufficient 
evidence that two or more beneficiaries 
have died otherwise than simultaneously 
and property has been disposed of in such 
a way that at the time of their death each 
of such beneficiaries would have been 
entitled to the property if he had sur- 
vived the others, the property shall be 
divided into as many equal portions as 
there were such beneficiaries and these 
portions shall be distributed respectively 
to those who would have taken in the 
event that each of such beneficiaries had 
survived. The second sentence of sec- 
tion 3 constitutes an amendment of the 
original act adopted by the Commission 
on Uniform State Laws. 

The bill further provides that where 
there is no sufficient evidence that two 
joint tenants or tenants by the entirety 
have died otherwise than simultane- 
ously, the property so held shall be dis- 
tributed, or descend as the case may be, 
one-half as if one had survived and one- 
half as if the other had survived; and 
that if there were more than two joint 
tenants and all of them have so died, 
the property thus distributed or de- 
scended shall be in the proportion that 
one bears to the whole number of joint 
tenants. 

The bill further provides that when 
the insured and the beneficiary in a 
policy of life or accident insurance have 
died and there is not sufficient evidence 
that they have died other than simul- 
taneously, the proceeds of the policy 
shall be distributed as if the insured had 
survived the beneficiary. 

The act shall not apply in the case of 
wills, living trusts, deeds, or contracts of 
insurance, or any other situation where 
provision is made for distribution of 
property different from the provisions of 
the act, or where provision is made for 
a presumption as to survivorship which 
results in a distribution of property dif- 
ferent from that provided in the act. 

This bill has the approval of the bar 
association of the District of Columbia 
as well as the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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DESCENDANTS’ ESTATES 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. 
R. 6508) to modify the Code of Law for 
the District of Columbia to provide for 
a uniform succession of real and per- 
sonal property in case of intestacy, to 
abolish dower and curtesy, and to grant 


“unto a surviving spouse a statutory share 


in the other’s real estate owned at time 
of death, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 940 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a code of 
law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended (D. C. Code, sec. 
18-101), is amended to read as follows: 


“$940. Course of descents generally.— 


“On the death of any person seized of an 
estate in fee simple in lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments in the District of Columbia, 
and intestate thereof, the same shall descend 
in fee simple to such person’s kindred as 
follows: To those persons, who, according to 
the laws of the District of Columbia now or 
hereafter in force relating to the distribu- 
tion of the personal property of intestates, 
would be the distributees to take the surplus 
personal property of such intestate, if he or 
she had died a resident of the District of 
Columbia and possessed of such surplus of 
personalty; and such kindred (including the 
surviving spouse as such) shall take in the 
same proportions as are or shall be fixed by 
such laws relating to personal property, and 
shali take as tenants in common.” 

Sec. 2. The estate by the curtesy in the real 
estate of a wife dying after the effective date 
of this act, and its incidents, are hereby 
abolished. 

Src. 3. The right of dower, and its inci- 
dents, are hereby abolished; except that with 
respect to parties who intermarried prior to 
the effective date of this act, the wife shall 
retain her dower rights in all real estate 
whereof the husband, prior to the effective 
date of this act, was seized of an estate of 
inheritance at any time during the marriage. 
As to any such real estate of which the hus- 
band dies seized, the share of the wife there- 
in, as provided in section 940 of the act 
entitled “An act to establish a code of law 
for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, as amended (D. C. Code, sec. 
18-101), shall be in lieu of her dower rights 
unless she elects to take the same in similar 
manner and within the period as authorized 
in section 1173 of such act, as amended 
(D. C. Code, sec. 18-211), providing for re- 
nunciation of devises and bequests under 
wills. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 953 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901, as amended (D. C. Code, sec. 18-103), is 
hereby repealed. 

(b) Section 954 of such act, as amended 
(D. C. Code, sec, 18-104), is hereby repealed. 

(c) Section 955 of such act, as amended 
(D. C. Code, sec. 18-105), is hereby repealed. 

(d) Section 958 of such act, as amended 
(D. C. Code, sec. 18-107), is hereby repealed. 

(e) Section 962 of such act, as amended, 
(D. C. Code, sec. 18-111), is hereby repealed. 

(1) Section 1175 of such act (D. C. Code, 
sec. 18-213), is hereby repealed. 

(g) Section 1176 of such act (D. C. Code, 
sec. 18-214) is hereby repealed. 

(h) Section 1159 of such act (D. C. Code, 
sec. 18-215) is hereby repealed. 
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Sec. 5. Section 1172 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901 (D. O. 
Code, sec. 18-210), is amended to read as 
follows: 


“$ 1172. Devise or bequest to spouse. 


“Subject to the provisions of section 1174 
of this act, every devise of real estate or any 
interest therein, and every bequest of per- 
sonal estate or any interest therein, to the 
surviving spouse shall be construed to be in- 
tended in bar of his or her share in deced- 
ent’s estate (including dower rights, if any) 
unless it be otherwise expressed in the will.” 

Sec. 6. Section 1173 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, as 
amended (D. C. Code, sec. 18-211), is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“$1173. Renunciation of devises and be- 
quests to spouse. 

“Subject to the provisions of section 1174 
of this act, a widow or widower shall be 
barred of any rights or interest she or he 
may have in real or personal estate by any 
such devise or bequest unless within 6 
months after administration may be granted 
on the deceased spouse’s estate she or he 
shall file in the probate court a written re- 
nunciation to the following effect: 

, A. B., widow or widower off late 
1 , deceased, do hereby renounce and 
quit all claim to any devise or bequest made 
to me by the last will of my husband or wife 
exhibited and proved according to law; and 
I elect to take in lieu thereof my legal share 
of the real and personal estate of my said 
spouse." 

“If, during said period of 6 months, a suit 
should be instituted to construe the will 
of the husband or wife, the period of 6 
months for the filing of such renunciation 
shall commence to run from the date when 
such suit shall be finally determined, by ap- 
peal or otherwise. 

“By renouncing all claim to any and all 
devises and bequests, made to her or him 
by the will of her husband or his wife, the 
surviving spouse shall be entitled to such 
share or interest in the real and personal 
estate which she or he would have taken 
had the deceased spouse died intestate. Ex- 
cept in cases of valid antenuptlal or post- 
nuptial agreements, and except in cases 
when it is expressly waived in a writing 
filed with the probate court within said 6 
months’ period, this provision for the sur- 
viving spouse shall apply with like effect 
(without formal renunciation) to cases 
where the wife or husband has made no 
devise or bequest to her husband or his 
wife, and also to cases where nothing passes 
by such devise or bequest.” 

Sec. 7. Section 1174 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901 
(D. C. Code, sec. 18-212), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Src. 1174. If the surviving spouse does not 
Tenounce as provided in section 1173 of this 
act, she or he shall be entitled to receive 
the benefit of all provisions in her or his 
favor in the will of the deceased spouse and 
shall share, in accordance with sections 373, 
$74, 375, 376, and 940 of this act, in any 
estate of the deceased spouse undisposed of 
by the will.” 

Sec. 8. Section 1154 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901 (D. C. 
Code, sec. 30-201), is amended to read as 
follows: 


“$1154. Married women—Power to dispose of 
separate property. 

“Married women shall hold all their prop- 
erty of every description, for their separate 
use as fully as if they were unmarried, and 
shall have power to dispose of the same by 
deed, mortgage, lease, will, gift, or otherwise, 
as fully as husbands have the power to dis- 
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pose of their property, and no more; ex- 
cept that no disposition of her real or per- 
sonal property, or any portion thereof, by 
deed, mortgage, bill of sale, or other convey- 
ance, shall be valid if made by a married 
woman under 21 years of age.” 

Sec. 9. (a) Section 386 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901 (D. C. Code, sec. 18-714), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 386. No right in the inheritance to 
real or personal property shall accrue to or 
vest in any person other than the children of 
the intestate and their descendants, unless 
such person is in being and capable in law 
to take as heir or distributee at the time of 
the intestate's death; but any child or de- 
scendant of the intestate born after the death 
of the intestate shall have the same right of 
inheritance as if born before his death.” 

(b) Section 386a of such act (D. C. Code, 
sec. 18-715) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 386a. In no case shall there be any 
distinction between the kindred of the whole 
and the half-blood.” 

(c) Section 387 of such act (D. C. Code, 
sec. 18-716) is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 387. The illegitimate child or children 
of any female and the issue of any such 
illegitimate child or children shall be capable 
to take real and personal estate by inherit- 
ance from their mother, or from each other, 
or from the descendants of each other, as the 
case may be, in like manner as if born in 
lawful wedlock. 

“When such illegitimate child or children 
shall die leaving no descendants, or brothers 
or sisters, or the descendants of such brothers 
or sisters, then and in that case the mother of 
such illegitimate child or children shall be 
entitled to the real and personal estate of 
such illegitimate child or children, and if the 
mother be dead, the heirs or distributees of 
the mother shall take in like manner as if 
such illegitimate child or children had been 
born in lawful wedlock.” 

(d) Section 388 of such act (D. C. Code, sec. 
18-717) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 388. If there be no widow or widower 
or relations of the intestate within the fifth 
degree, which shall be reckoned by counting 
down from the common ancestor to the more 
remote, the surplus of real and personal 
property shall escheat to the District of 
Columbia to be used by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia for the benefit of 
the poor.” 

Sec, 10. Any provision of law inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, or any amend- 
ment made by this act, is hereby repealed. 

Szc. 11. This act shall become effective 
90 days after the date of its enactment. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to modify the code 
of law for the District of Columbia to 
provide for a uniform succession of real 
and personal property in case of intes- 
tacy to abolish dower and curtesy, and 
to grant unto a surviving spouse a statu- 
tory share in the other’s real estate 
owned at time of death, and for other 
purposes. 

This bill would make substantial 
changes in the law relating to the de- 
scent of real property when the owner 
dies intestate. Rights in property known 
as “dower” and “curtesy” are abolished 
and in lieu thereof each spouse is given 
a statutory right to share in the de- 
ceased spouse’s property. 

Husband and wives will be especially 
affected because the bill proposes to 
abolish the ancient, feudal rights in 
realty known as “dower” and “curtesy.” 
Today a healthy widow under 30 years 
old would get only one-sixth part of the 
value of any realty of which her hus- 
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band died intestate. If she were above 
77 years old, she would get only one- 
twentieth part of that value. Under this 
bill, she would instead take, in either 
such case, at least one-third and per- 
haps all the husband’s realty, outright, 
depending upon whether he was sur- 
vived also by a child or other direct de- 
scendants, or only by relatives of more 
remote degree. 

The bill would abolish all present dis- 
tinctions as between the order of suc- 
cession in the descent of real property 
and the distribution of personal prop- 
erty of an intestate. The bill provides 
that real property shall descend in the 
same order as personal property, under 
present law, is distributed. The laws in 
all States of the Union, except Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, and Tennessee, 
provide for uniformity in succession of 
real and personal property. 

Husband and wife domiciled in this 
District will, under this legislation, ac- 
quire exactly reciprocal or equal rights 
or inheritance to all property of any kind 
owned by the one first dying, with the 
possible exception of real estate owned 
at death but located outside the District 
of Columbia, which would be governed 
by the law of its location. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GUN MOUNTINGS AND GUN CAR- 
RIAGES FOR HISTORIC SITES AND 
MUSEUMS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 2018) to permit any 
State of the United States or any po- 
litical subdivision of any such State to 
purchase from the District of Columbia 
Reformatory at Lorton, Va., gun mount- 
ings and carriages for guns for use at 
historic sites and for museum display 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any State of the 
United States or any political subdivision of 
any such State is authorized to purchase 
from the District of Columbia Reformatory 
located at Lorton, Va., at fair market prices 
determined by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, gun mountings and 
carriages for guns for use at historic sites 
and for museum display purposes. Receipts 
from sales authorized under this act shall 
be deposited to the credit of the working- 
capital fund established for the industrial 
enterprises at the workhouse and reforma- 
tory of the District of Columbia to the same 
extent and in the same manner as provided 
for receipts from the sale of products and 
services of such industrial enterprises in the 
last paragraph under the heading “Adult 
Correctional Service” in the first section of 
the District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1947 (60 Stat. 514), 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The District of Columbia Reformatory 
at Lorton, Va., has developed a craft of 
manufacturing replicas of historic gun 
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mountings and carriages, using prison 
labor to produce these items. These 
guns have been very much in demand 
by certain District and Federal agen- 
cies and the reformatory from time to 
time has manufactured such guns for 
their use. 

The purpose of this bill is to permit 
the sale of these gun mountings and car- 
riages for guns for use at historic sites 
and for museum display purposes to any 
State of the United States or any po- 
litical subdivision of any such State. 

This legislation has the approval of 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 5, 1957, I introduced H. R. 2018 
to permit any State of the United States 
or any political subdivision thereof to 
purchase from the District of Columbia 
Reformatory, located at Lorton, Va., 
various gun mountings and carriages for 
guns for use at historic sites and for 
museum display purposes. 

The purpose of this bill is not new to 
the Congress. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O’Brien! introduced H. R. 
11967 on June 26, 1956, to permit the 
State of New York to make purchases of 
these items from the District of Colum- 
bia Reformatory. ‘The bill was later re- 
ported out from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia on July 23, 1956, 
with an amendment which would not 
only permit the State of New York, but 
all of the States and any of their political 
subdivisions to make such purchases. 
As so amended by the committee the bill 
was passed by the House on the same 
day. 


Technically, the bill as passed by the 
House last year and as reintroduced by 
me in the 85th Congress, constitutes an 
amendment to the first section of the 
District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1947. 

That law set up a working capital re- 
volving fund of $50,000 at the reforma- 
tory out of which might be financed such 
industrial enterprises as the Commis- 
sioners should approve. The price of 
any products or services of such enter- 
prises is to be the fair market value 
thereof, and the receipts are to be depos- 
ited with the working fund, and at the 
end of the year profits arising from the 
year’s operation of such fund are trans- 
ferred to the general revenues of the 
District of Columbia government. 

Sales, however, are limited by the law 
to departments and institutions of the 
Federal Government and of the District 
of Columbia. 

H. R. 2018 would extend the instru- 
mentalities to which sale of prison-made 
goods may be made, by extending the 
category to States and political subdi- 
visions thereof; however, it carefully 
limits the type of goods which may be 
sold to these additional buyers to his- 
toric gun mounts and gun carriages. 

Several general comments may be 
made in conjunction with the bill. 

As late as 1946, the District correc- 
tional system did not provide vocational 
training. Setting up a prison industry 
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involves many difficulties, chief among 
which is the necessity to keep the prison 
industry out of competition with free in- 
dustry. Yet there are three basic rea- 
sons why prison industry is necessary. 
First of all, it furnishes productive work 
for the prisoners, which all penologists 
consider essential in any well-rum prison. 
Secondly, it furnishes a basis for indi- 
vidual training of prisoners in various 
skilis and crafts. This contributes im- 
measurably to the personal rehabilita- 
tion of the prisoner. And lastly, it pro- 
vides some income for the prison system. 

It was with all these objects in view 
that a working capital fund was made 
available to the District Correctional Sys- 
tem by the act of 1946 in order to start 
work projects within the prison system. 
The working capital fund had been judi- 
ciously used to accomplish the objectives 
outlined above; and on quite a number of 
fiscal years has made a return of profits 
to the general fund of the District. 

Due to the prejudice against the prod- 
ucts of prison industry, where the pay- 
ments are only token amounts, equiva- 
lent to hardly more than “cigarette 
money,” it is seldom that the supply can 
create its own demand. Yet here the in- 
mates of Lorton Reformatory have de- 
veloped a special product which has be- 
gun to command the attention of a mar- 
ket wider than that to which they are 
permitted to sell it. Under such circum- 
stances these gun carriages and gun 
mountings are more than just saleable 
articles. They are a product whose psy- 
chological value to the prisoners is even 
greater than any price they may com- 
mand in themselves or any profit they 
may make for the prison industries of 
Lorton Reformatory. 

I hope H. R. 2018 will receive the unan- 
imous approval of the House. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, that 
concludes the business from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6500) making 
appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 


urposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 6500, with 
Mr. Price in the chair. 

‘The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Thursday last the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Ranaur]! had 52 
minutes remaining, and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Witson] had 1 hour 
remaining. 
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3 Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Ragaur I. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. NATCHER]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on the District of Colum- 
bia of the Appropriations Committee 
once again brings to the floor of the 
House for your approval the annual Dis-- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1958. 

It has been a pleasure working with 
our chairman, the able and distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. RABAT], 
and the other members of this commit- 
tee. Mr. Ragavt is one of the great men 
of this House, and he carries out his 
duties as chairman of this committee in 
a careful, industrious, conscientious 
manner. We were ably assisted by Fran- 
cis Merrill, our staff assistant. 174 wit- 
nesses appeared to justify the amounts 
requested for 1958. 

The budget requests for the District of 
Columbia totaled $207,249,900 for fiscal 
year 1958. Here again we have the 
largest budget ever submitted for the 
District. This budget is twice as large 
as the 1948 budget which totaled $81,- 
744,086; twice as large as the 1950 budget 
which totaled $98,331,274, and 50 percent 
larger than the 1953 budget which 
totaled $113,589,327. The 1957 budget 
totaled $198,253,379. We recommend a 
reduction in 1958 requests of $14,719,- 
600. The total amount recommended in 
the bill for 1958 is $192,530,300. ‘This is 
$5,723,079 less than the amount appro- 
priated for 1957. Every operating ex- 
pense item submitted to our committee 
was reduced with the exception of the 
National Guard item. This increase of 
$9,800 contained contribution to civil 
service retirement fund of $7,200. 

The District of Columbia is financed 
out of five separate funds—a general 
fund, highway fund, motor-vehicle park- 
ing fund, water fund, and a sanitary sew- 
age fund. 

The bill before us today calls for a 
Federal payment of $20 million to the 
generalfund. This is $3 million less than 
the amount requested, and $3 million less 
than the maximum authorized by law. 
This bill further provides for a Federal 
ee to the water fund of $1,751,450, 

and $753,000 to the sanitary sewage 
works fund, 

The District of Columbia program will 
be financed by the Federal payment, Fed- 
eral loan authorizations, and District of 
Columbia revenue. 

From 1924 to 1957 the Federal payment 
to the District has ranged from $4,539,- 
295 to $22 million. In 1951 the payment 
totaled $9,800,000; in 1954 it totaled $11 
million, and under this bill we recom- 
mend the sum of $20 million. 

Washington is one of the great cities 
in the world, and as our Capital City it 
should be a model city in every respect. 
There are 39,040 acres in the District of 
Columbia. According to the General 
Services Administration, the Federal 
Government owns 11,297 acres of land in 
the District, excluding the streets, alleys, 
and parkways. ‘This represents 28.9 per- 
cent of the total of 39,040 acres. 
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To share the cost of operating the Dis- 
trict the Federal payment is made each 
year. The payment and local taxes are 
considered extensively. This same pro- 
cedure applies to the payment and local 
revenues. Taxes in the District certainly 
do not compare with taxes in the States. 
Here, for instance, we have no State or 
county tax, and the city rate for real 
property is $2.30 per hundred dollar as- 
sessment. Assessments are exceedingly 
low here, and this is the reason for the 
3-year reassessment program underway 
at the present time. Last year we recom- 
mended, and the House approved, this 
program. During our hearings last year 
we requested information concerning the 
10 highest assessed commercial proper- 
ties in Washington and the sixth highest 
was one of the hotels, assessed at $4,902,- 
120. Within 10 days from the time the 
information was furnished for the rec- 
ord this hotel sold for slightly over $12 
million. This year the same information 
was requested, and on page 105 of the 
hearings you will find this same hotel 
again assessed for $4,902,120, the same as 
1956. This, of course, would not occur in 
the States, and certainly establishes the 
need for the reassessment program. 

The population of our Capital City 
totals 866,000, and the metropolitan area 
consists of 1,300,000. In 1950 the Dis- 
trict received $58,406,590 from taxes on 
real property, and in 1956 the amount 
received totaled $69,265,867. Total tan- 
gible personal property tax revenue for 
fiscal year 1956 totaled $7,332,900, with 
the total assessment totaling $366,645,- 
049. 

Our annual examination of the Dis- 
trict budget discloses certain shortcom- 
ings in some of the departments which, 
in most instances, can be corrected by 
administrative action or financial assist- 


ance. 

In 1950 District of Columbia personnel 
totaled 18,058, and on June 30, 1956, per- 
sonnel totaled 21,340. New positions re- 
quested for 1958 totaled 1,128; 325 of this 
number are for the schools. We allowed 
funds for 162 new schoolteachers. We 
recommend an appropriation of $37,- 
160,000 for the public schools. This is 
$570,000 less than the 1958 estimates. In 
1950 we had 94,716 children attending 
the public schools in the District, and 
today there are 111,688. 

As a member of this committee I have 
observed marked improvement in sev- 
eral departments of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Three good examples are the 
Metropolitan Police Department, Public 
Library, and the Recreation Department. 

The Metropolitan Police Department 
is today one of the most efficient in the 
United States. In 1950 we had 19,898 
major crimes committed in the District. 
Homicide, rape, robbery, housebreaking, 
and so forth. The number increased to 
20,428 in 1951. In 1952 and 1953 many 
changes took place in the Department. 
Major crimes decreased from 20,428 in 
1951 to 18,316 in 1955. Still more im- 
provement was shown in 1956 and major 
crimes decreased to 16,650. This is a 
decrease of 18 percent. Public Law 514 
of the 84th Congress authorizes a police 
force of 2,500 for the District. The total 
force as of February 28, 1957 was 2,261. 
Recruitment of personnel is difficult due 
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to starting pay and better retirement 
and pension benefits in other Federal 
agencies, A private starts at $4,193 and 
receives step-ups for 3 years until he 
receives $4,990. This is the top for an- 
other 5 years, and then he receives $129 
per annum for each 5 years after the 
first 3. He can receive only 5 such in- 
creases. Six hundred and forty-five 
dollars plus $4,990 is the most a foot 
patrolman can earn. Since Congress 
authorized a police force of 2,500 the 
Department has been able to show an 
increase of only 35 men. Following pas- 
sage of Public Law 514 om May 9, 1956, 
establishing 2,500 men as the minimum 
strength of the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment, our Committee recommended 
to the House that the 1957 Supplemental 
Act appropriating $758,100 for this pur- 
pose be passed. The House appropri- 
ated this additional amount over and 
above the regular 1957 budget requests, 
and we expected the police force to in- 
crease accordingly. The total police 
force on June 30, 1956, was 2,226. The 
total police force February 28, 1957, was 
2,261. This was 11 days before our hear- 
ings began on the 1958 requests. This 
number still prevails notwithstanding 
the intensive recruiting program which 
has been underway for months. The 
additional amount appropriated for 
more men has, in the main, been ex- 
pended to pay officers for the extra days 
service each week. This procedure, of 
course, is not the best and should be 
referred to the District Legislative Com- 
mittee for solution. The problem may 
be more serious than we expect. The 
Chief of Police now says that the Metro- 
politan Police force, like most police 
departments throughout the Nation, 
will probably continue in the position 
of being unable to obtain and retain 
sufficient personnel to fill its authorized 
complement. Our committee believes 
that the police force in the District 
should have its full complement of 2,500 
men, and when this takes place we will 
recommend the full appropriation neces- 
sary to pay these men. As pointed out, 
the amount recommended for 1958 will 
provide for a force of some 2,400 man- 
years of employment. Police officers as- 
signed in the prevention of crime are 
permitted to work on their assigned 
days off. This procedure has stopped 
the men from going to other agencies 
for employment and has placed an addi- 
tional 146 foot patrolmen on the streets 
of this city from 6 p. m. to 2 a. m. when 
they are needed most. They are paid 
straight time the same as they are paid 
for the other 5 days. No man works 
more than 8 hours on any 1 day, and the 
extra time would be on 1 of his 2 days off. 

In distributing police personnel, 1,110 
of the total force are assigned to preven- 
tion and detection of crime. An inten- 
sive recruitment campaign is underway 
at the present time and every assistance 
should be given the police department in 
their efforts to bring the force up to the 
full authorization. We should have the 
best police department in the country 
here in our Capital City. Millions of vis- 
itors are here each year, and our city 
should be so protected that these visitors 
can enjoy their visit and have no fear of 
being yoked, assaulted, or murdered. 
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The members of the police department 
are to be commended—they are doing a 
good job. For operating expenses of the 
police department we recommend $18,- 
100,000, a reduction of $101,000 in the 
budget estimates for 1958. 

The Public Library System in the Dis- 
trict includes a central library, admin- 
istrative headquarters, 14 branches, and 
bookmobile service. On June 30, 1956, 
there were 933,074 bound volumes in the 
collection, During the past fiscal year 
2,123,703 books were borrowed from the 
library, an increase of 58,028 volumes 
over the previous year. The gain so far 
this fiscal year is 75,069. As pointed out 
by Harry N. Peterson, Librarian of the 
District, circulation of books for home 
reading is not as important as the ref- 
erence and advisory assistance given by 
the library. The library system of the 
District is a distinct asset and in good 
hands. 

The recreation department has a cur- 
rent expansion program underway which 
is the first step of a long-range program 
to provide maximum facilities and sery- 
ices in all areas of the city. New proj- 
ects will be coordinated with public 
health, welfare, police, and community 
service agencies to combat the anti- 
school problems and to stimulate youth 
who are now delinquent and living in 
congested neighborhoods. We recom- 
mend $2,145,000 for this department. 
This is a reduction of $16,000 in the 1958 
estimates. Milo F, Christiansen and his 
staff are doing a good job. The District 
of Columbia Recreation Board, composed 
of Henry Gichner, Grahame Smallwood, 
Jr., Mrs. Elinor H. McGuire, Mrs. W. B. 
Putnam, Walter L. Fowler, G. M. 
Thorneth, Col. West A. Hamilton, Mrs, 
Dagny R. Pettit, and Edward J. Kelly, 
are to be commended. 

In addition to receiving testimony 
from the officials of the District we had 
before us representatives of parent- 
teacher associations, civic organizations, 
and the many organizations interested in 
the welfare of the Capital City. We 
carefully considered every request made 
for fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee recom- 
mends this bill to the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I notice that 
my distinguished friend from Kentucky 
has mentioned that since, I believe, in 
1949, the appropriations for the District 
of Columbia have doubled. 

Mr. NATCHER. That is correct. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. He also notes 
that $20 million which the gentleman's 
committee recommended would be twice 
what we gave in lieu of taxes in 1950. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. NATCHER. Yes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Would the 
gentleman tell the committee if the 
money that is taken in by the District 
of Columbia from taxes has been in- 
creased? Have they increased their 
taxes in order to take care of their in- 
creasing burden of responsibility, in- 
creased it in the same proportion they 
have asked Congress to increase theirs? 
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Mr. NATCHER. That increase has 
not taken place according to the amounts 
appropriated by this Congress. 

I would say to my distinguished friend 
from Tennessee that about a year ago 
the real estate tax rate here in the Dis- 
trict was increased from $2.20 per hun- 
dred to $2.30; but the amount of tax 
revenues received in the District has not 
increased according to the amount of 
the budget submitted to this Congress. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. They have 
not increased in the same proportion 
their request to Congress has increased. 

Mr. NATCHER. That is correct. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I notice that 
the gentleman stated that the committee 
has reduced their request for Federal 
contribution to the District budget by 
$3 million, 

Mr. NATCHER. That is right. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. In the opin- 
ion of the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky, who has made a great study 
of this problem, does he believe this $3 
million cut is ample and carries out the 
same spirit and theory that has been de- 
veloped in other fields with reference to 
economizing this year? 

Mr. NATCHER. I may say to the 
gentleman that I think the $3 million 
reduction is an adequate and a reason- 
able reduction at this time. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. It should not 

It should not be any 


be any greater? 

Mr. NATCHER. 
greater. Further, I would like to say 
that the $20 million appropriated as the 
Federal payment places this budget in 
balance. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that a hotel in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with a $12 million val- 
uation pays a tax on a valuation of only 
$4 million? 

Mr. NATCHER. $4,902,120. 

Mr. GROSS. What is being done 
about that? 

Mr. NATCHER. A reassessment pro- 
gram is underway at the present time by 
the District of Columbia. This is a 
3-year reassessment program. I believe 
this reassessment program will not only 
correct this inequity but others existing 
in the District of Columbia at the pres- 
ent time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes, 

Mr. GROSS. Can an inequity as 
flagrant as that be corrected without a 
survey? 

Mr. NATCHER. In my opinion, it 
should be corrected and it will be cor- 
rected. It certainly is an inequity, as 
pointed out by my distinguished friend. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Our contribu- 
tion—that is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s—in 1948 was around $12 million, 
was it not? 

Mr. NATCHER. Les. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. Now it is $22 mil- 
lion or more? 

Mr. NATCHER. The total Federal 
payment at the present time as author- 
ized by this Congress is $23 million. 
This bill carries an appropriation for $20 
million, which is $3 million less than the 
total amount authorized. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
briefly to address myself to some of the 
legislative provisions in this appropri- 
ation bill. It seems to me there are more 
legislative provisions in this bill than 
should properly be in an appropriation 
bill. I refer particularly, for example, 
to provisions regulating the use of taxi- 
meters in taxicabs, the rates for electric 
current used by the District of Colum- 
bia, the operation of motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles, including 
boats, in the District of Columbia, and 
such things as that. It seems to me that 
matters such as these should be left to 
the consideration of the proper legisla- 
tive committee. I had intended to make 
a point of order against some of these 
provisions, or perhaps move to strike the 
provision concerning taximeters in taxi- 
cabs. It seems to me this is certainly 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 
However, I had occasion to look into the 
history of that particular provision and 
found that it has been in the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill since 1932. 
I understand that sometime in the past 
a point of order was raised against it 
but was overruled. I must confess I am 
puzzled as to why it was overruled be- 
cause certainly it seems to be very 
clearly legislation. For the purpose of 
the record I refer to section 8 on page 
35 of the bill, lines 6 through 14. 

At this time I do not wish to discuss 
the merits or demerits of taximeters in 
taxicabs. I am not going on record at 
this time in favor of meters or as being 
opposed to meters. However, I certainly 
think it is a matter that should be thor- 
oughly studied by the proper legislative 
committee. The reason I am not making 
a point of order against it at this time or 
making any move to strike it is that it is 
now under consideration by the legisla- 
tive committee, and I do not feel we are 
prepared to debate the subject intelli- 
gently at this time. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. This subcommittee is 
really the city council for the District 
of Columbia, and if that is the case, why 
does the gentleman object to this kind 
of legislation at any time? 

Mr. HYDE. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that the legislative committee on 
the District of Columbia is more prop- 
erly the city council than is the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
District of Columbia. I think legislative 
matters should be referred to the legis- 
lative committee, as we do with other 
subjects of legislation in the House. 
That is the only point I am making at 
this time. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 
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Mr. Chairman, before I go further, I 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Rapavut] for the fine job 
he did in chairing this bill through the 
committee. Also I should like to compli- 
ment my other colleagues on the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Kentucky 
LMr. NatcHEerR] and the other Members 
on that side of the House, as well as my 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. James]. 

I think we gave the department heads 
a very thorough going over. And while 
we did not get all the information we 
would like to have had, I think we got 
about all we could get, sometimes by 
methods almost like pulling a wisdom 
tooth. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee is ham- 
strung due to the fact that department 
heads are not permitted to testify, to 
tell the whole story, but may only answer 
such questions as are directed to them. 
Sometimes it is pretty hard to hit the 
vulnerable spot. 

I as one member of the committee and 
the oldest member of this committee am 
very much disgusted and dissatisfied 
with the functioning of the Office of Gen- 
eral Administration. I served on the 
committee before we had the reorganiza- 
tion. We were told day after day, week 
after week, about how when the District 
government was reorganized and the De- 
partment of General Administration was 
set up we were going to effect so many 
millions of dollars of savings. Let me 
say here that those savings have been 
reflected in increased costs in most every 
department. They have failed to show 
us where they have created any savings; 
in fact, they admit now that the savings 
they had intended to show us were a 
mistake. 

We all know that costs of government 
have increased, the District of Columbia 
being peculiar in many ways, having all 
of the functions of a State, county, town- 
ship and city, naturally its costs have 
increased equally as rapidly as those of 
comparable units. We have come up 
with a balanced budget, and the bill 
provides for the same amount of contri- 
bution by the Federal Government to the 
District as was granted last year. It 
provides for a small working surplus, 
which we think will be adequate to carry 
them through fiscal 1958. 

Recreation, as my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has so well 
brought out, is going forward. I am very 
much sold on recreation for the youth 
of our Capital City. I have always oper- 
ated on the theory that if you give the 
boys plenty of ripe apples they will not 
eat the green ones. That is all we are 
trying to do, open up a couple of recrea- 
tion centers in newly populated areas and 
equipping them at minimum expense. 

I want to compliment the Police De- 
partment of the District of Columbia at 
this point. Especially because of the 
tremendous job they did under very ad- 
verse circumstances in handling the 
transit strike a year or two ago in the 
District of Columbia. They did a mar- 
velous job. They gave up their annual 
leave, they worked overtime, and they 
worked without any regard to the hours, 
and handled what could have been a very 
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disturbing situation here in a quiet and 
peaceful manner. 

We are all looking for soft spots in 
these Federal budgets. I wish the mem- 
bers of the various subcommittees on 
appropriations would point out the soft 
spots in their bills so that those of us in 
the House who do not have access to all 
the expert testimony they have would 
know where to cut in case we want to cut. 

I know of only one soft spot in this 
budget, and it cannot be very soft be- 
cause since this item was injected into 
the budget and they asked me as chair- 
man of this committee in 1953 for $725,- 
000, we have cut them down to $86,000; 
so a cut from $870,000 to $86,000 does 
not leave a very soft spot. 

That is about all I have to say. Just 
one additional thought: I have always 
been a strong and staunch advocate 
against home rule. The District of Co- 
lumbia belongs to the Hoosiers, the peo- 
ple from Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and 
all the others of the 48 States. God for- 
bid that I shall ever vote away the au- 
thority of my constituents to control 
their Nation's Capital. For along with 
authority goes responsibility. I want my 
Nation’s Capital. to be the finest Capital 
in the world. I want us to have the 
finest schools and the finest police de- 
partment. In pruning this budget re- 
quest and allowing them considerably 
more than they had last year, I think 
we have adequately provided for im- 
provements in the District of Columbia. 
I hope the House will support the sub- 
committee on appropriations and the 
full Committee on Appropriations and 
pass this bill as it is presented to you 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. BEAMER. I want to compliment 
the committee and all the subcommittees 
working diligently to prepare the appro- 
priation bills. I think this is in keeping 
with good economy and efficiency in 
Government. I note in the committee 
report, and I think it is unfortunate that 
those of us who are very much interested 
in this subject did not have an earlier 
opportunity to read the report, it seems 
there is a reduction of some $534 million 
over the amount in the 1957 appropria- 
tion. But, I also note that principally 
there are 3 items which absorb this cut, 
and all of the other items show an in- 
crease over the 1957 budget. My ques- 
tion is this: Would the gentleman re- 
mind us where that increase comes? Is 
it by chance the result of increased per- 
sonnel, or is it the result of mandatory 
legislation? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. The increase 
primarily comes from ingrade promo- 
tions. It comes from retirement pay. 
Many items are mandatory because of 
the very acts passed by this House. We 
are providing for these mandatory in- 
creases over which we had no control 
and we must provide the money if we 
are going to fulfill the laws passed by 
the District of Columbia. Then, in some 
cases, as I explained before, there are 
normal increases. There are such in- 
creases in your municipal governments 
and in your State governments. They 
are all experiencing an increase in cost 
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of construction, salaries, and so forth. 
Retirement pay has gone up. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. I would like to remind 
my colleague that additional teachers are 
also provided for. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I will ex- 
plain that. 

Mr. BEAMER. I was going to ask this 
question. You have increased the per- 
sonnel, and if so, I wonder if it could 
have been explained in the committee 
report or on the floor. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. In all of 
the schools throughout the land, we are 
experiencing an increase in school en- 
rollment. That is the postwar crop 
which goes up to as high as the 7th or 
8th grades in some cases. Therefore, 
we had to provide new teachers to take 
care of the increase or else we would have 
to lower the school standards and in- 
crease the pupil-teacher ratio. The 
The standard all over the United States 
is about 35 pupils per teacher in grade 
school; it is 25 pupils per teacher in high 
school. The District requested that we 
drop that ratio and thereby improve the 
standard. I think it was 30 per teacher 
in grade school and 20 per teacher in 
high school. We met them about half 
way and we felt that was just about as 
far as we could go at this time. Not all 
the schools in the United States have in- 
creased standards. In fact, we are just 
about on a par in the District of Colum- 
bia with the other schools in the United 
States. They are faced with identically 
the same problems, They do not have 
an adequate number of teachers to fill 
the jobs and an adequate number of 
schoolrooms for them. 

Mr. BEAMER. I notice, in reading 
the report, several instances where the 
committee has reported they are reduc- 
ing the personnel. For instance, on page 
2, the committee has denied a request 
for increases for additional personnel in 
the Department of General Administra- 
tion, and a little later on it indicates 
that they have been forced to increase 
because of the new highway bill. I think 
it bears out the point the gentleman is 
trying to indicate that mandatory legis- 
lation passed by some previous Con- 
gresses makes it necessary in this Con- 
gress to increase the appropriations 
whether we like it or not. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Every time 
we pass a public law adding some sery- 
ices to the District of Columbia or in- 
creasing the rates of pay or increasing 
the personnel, it is up to the Congress to 
provide the money to meet the obliga- 
tions imposed by those laws. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. How much have taxes 
been increased in the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. That is the 
problem of the legislative committee. 
The Appropriations Committee has no 
control over taxes. That is entirely up 
to the legislative committee. We merely 
appropriate funds which they raise, and 
try to keep a balanced budget. We have 
a balanced budget now with a small 
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working surplus if the other body does 
not up the appropriations. 

Mr. GROSS. But a moment ago the 
gentleman referred to the fact that costs 
have gone up in States and local sub- 
divisions of government. I remind the 
gentleman that taxes have also gone up. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. We had a 
general tax increase in the District of 
Columbia, to be sure. 

Mr. GROSS. How many years ago? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Two years 
ago. 

Mr. GROSS. But there is no tax in- 
crease in the works today? There has 
been none since 3 years ago and none is 
in the works today? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. We cannot 
increase appropriations unless the rev- 
enue is found; and we will not unless 
the majority votes to increase the rev- 
enue available. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but I 
am trying to find out whether there is 
any possibility of taxes being increased 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. That ques- 
tion should be directed to the legislative 
committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross], I think has reference 
to a study that is now being made of all 
real estate in the District of Columbia, 
with the idea of ascertaining what the 
real valuation should be, with the idea 
of setting up the tax rate by 1959. That 
study is going along in a big way and 
will be productive of results. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. How long has this tax 
study been under way? 

Mr. RABAUT. We ordered this tax 
study 2 years ago. At that time it was 
agreed by the experts it would take 
about that long to do it. The study 
is progressing very well. It is to be com- 
pleted by next June 30. 

Mr. GROSS. So it will take approxi- 
mately 4 years to put a tax increase 
into effect? 

Mr. RABAUT. Well, it is a pretty 
big job. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Kentucky points out there is a hotel 
in the city of Washington with a valua- 
tion of $12 million and it is being assessed 
at $4 million. It is not a hard job to 
figure out that there should be a tax 
revision. 

Mr. RABAUT. Nobody discovered 
that except the committee that is before 
you today. 

Mr. GROSS. It does not take that 
long out in your State or my State. 

Mr. RABAUT. It is not a question of 
finding out about one piece of property. 
It is a question or reassessing the entire 
city. This was one of the things that 
was brought out in our subcommittee 
hearings several years ago. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. It has been 
40 years since we have had a complete 
assessment of the real property of the 
District of Columbia. But it is not the 
result of negligence on the part of the 
Committee on Appropriations. However, 
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we are looking into it because we want 
to know whether they are paying their 
fair share or not. If they are, then we 
can satisfy ourselves as to the Federal 
contribution. If they are paying more 
than their fair share, we might be in- 
ċlinde to increase the Federal grant. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not going to take a lot of 
time, but as has been indicated, I think 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
probably done a fine job, However, I do 
say that the property in the District of 
Columbia is not contributing to the ex- 
tent that property in our local commu- 
nities is contributing. I served for 6 
years on the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, and I finally gave up when it 
appeared that pressures on the commit- 
tee prevented any bill authorizing an 
equalization of tax rate from being 
favorably reported. I believe this action 
must be taken on the floor of the House. 

I was not able to get the tax rate 
raised here in the District of Columbia. 
I think the only way we are going to get 
it raised is to refuse to approve the size 
of the Federal contribution that the 
Appropriations Committee has recom- 
mended. Then the District of Columbia 
is going to be forced, just as our local 
communities are forced, to increase their 
local revenues, through a fair and equi- 
table tax rate. 

A $2.30 property tax in the District of 
Columbia is ridiculous, regardless of 
what basis of assessment there is. Even 
with an assessment of $4,900,000 for a 
property that sold for $12 million, a $2.30 
tax rate is not as much as I pay in my 
hometown for schools alone, not count- 
ing anything else. 

I cannot in good conscience vote for a 
higher Federal contribution for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia when the residents of 
the District of Columbia, the property 
owners, are not making a contribution 
comparable to what the people in my 
community are making. To me the only 
way we can correct this situation is to 
have the District of Columbia property 
owners subject to a tax and pay a tax 
that is equal to or comparable with what 
we are paying out in the country. 

I am not objecting to the amount of 
the Federal contribution; I know that it 
has to be made, but I want it to be fair. 
To me it cannot be fair as long as the 
local people are not paying their fair 
share. 

Iam serving notice that I am going to 
vote against this bill today as a protest, 
if the $20 million figure is not reduced. 
I am not in position at this time to offer 
an amendment to cut the amount of the 
Federal contribution. I am working on 
an amendment which I hope will make 
the tax-rate increase mandatory. 

I tried to go through the hearings. I 
notice there is an inconsistency in this 
report on page 12 where it shows a state- 
ment of revenue, general highway funds, 
and so forth, for the various years, and 
it sets out for 1957 estimate of property 
taxes for real estate as $44,750,000; 1958, 
$45,500,000; yet I turn over here to page 
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106 of the hearings and find that the 
figures were put in here at the request 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
NATCHER], as follows: 

Mr. Commissioner, I wonder if you have 
inserted in the record at this point a table 
showing the total amount received from 
taxes on real estate for the past taxable year, 
and also for the years 1950 through the last 
taxable year. 


The table inserted on this page shows 
that for the year 1956 the tax was 
$69,265,867. 

There is a $20 million discrepancy in 
the two sets of figures. So you are not 
going to get anywhere trying to recon- 
cile the figures. 

The point I would like to make is that 
real property in the District of Colum- 
bia is not paying taxes comparable to 
amounts being paid on real estate in 
other sections of the country, and that is 
my reason for voting against the Federal 
contribution. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. I take this time to direct 
the attention of the chairman of the sub- 
committee to page 35 of the bill, section 
10, and I shall only read a part of it: 

Sec. 10. All motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles (including watercraft) 
owned by the District of Columbia shall be 
operated and utilized in conformity with 
section 16 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 77, 78), and shall be under the direc- 
tion and control of the Commissioners, who 
may from time to time alter or change the 
assignment for use thereof. 


And we turn to page 36 and we find 
this language: 

“Official purposes” shall not apply to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
or in cases of officers and employees the char- 
acter of whose duties makes such transporta- 
tion necessary, but only as to such latter cases 
when the same is approved by the Com- 
missioners, 


What I am trying to find out is what 
this applies to. N 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. It applies to the fire- 
boat and to the police harbor boats. It 
applies only to boats. 

Mr. GROSS. What does it do? 

Mr. RABAUT. As the gentleman 
knows, the fire boat at times has gone 
down the river in display formation hav- 
ing the fountain afloat, and it refers to 
its use for display purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. It goes no further than 
that? I assume what you are doing is 
striking “Official purposes” out of the 
restriction of the act of August 2, 1946, 
but are you not eliminating the restric- 
tion to official purposes for watercraft 
for other forms of transportation as 
well? I would like to have a good answer 
to this because I am sure it would go out 
on a point of order and I do not want to 
make a point of order if this language 
properly belongs in the bill and serves a 
useful purpose. 

Mr. RABAUT. It is a tie-up to activi- 
ties of the District because it says 
“whose duties” referring to the Commis- 
sioners “make such transportation nec- 
essary.” It refers to the duties of the 
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Commissioners to make transportation 
necessary. It is not for personal pur- 


poses. 

Mr. GROSS. It says for official pur- 
poses. What do these words mean in 
relation to making available transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. RABAUT. It applies to the duties 
of the Commissioners. Duties“ is a 
reference to a position, not to anything 
personal. I think the language is 
proper. 

Mr. GROSS. Are you not striking out 
the restriction which limits them to the 
use of this transportation for official pur- 
poses and saying they can use it at their 
pleasure? 

Mr. RABAUT. No. They can use it 
for such operations as would come under 
their duties as Commissioners. It would 
be the same thing as if the mayor of a 
city ordered something to be done in the 
city that was for a certain purpose, but 
he might use it for some other purpose 
on some other occasion. This is more 
intimate to the District of Columbia than 
to any other city because of the great 
number of people who come here from 
the States of the Union who have, in real- 
ity, a real interest in the city. 

Mr. GROSS. They could not use this 
transportation for personal purposes? 

Mr. RABAUT. No. Where is the 
word “personal” used? 

Mr. GROSS. I did not say it was, but 
the “official purpose” clause is removed. 

Mr. RABAUT. The word “duty” is 
implied in there. It refers to their offi- 
cial positions as Commissioners. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman another question. Is there 
a, money for bridges provided in this 

11? 

Mr. RABAUT. No money is provided 
for bridges. 

Mr. GROSS. What about the plan- 
ning for the Constitution Avenue Bridge, 
is that in here? 

Mr. RABAUT. That was provided in 
the past 2 or 3 years. Of course, they 
will continue to use money that was pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there money for the 
building or the planning of parkways to 
be built solely by Federal funds? I am 
getting more and more interested in this 
all the time as the result of the $15 mil- 
lion bridge voted last year, the $1014 
million bridge voted a couple of hours 
ago, and maybe $25 million for the Con- 
stitution Avenue Bridge next year. Iam 
really getting interested now. 

Mr. RABAUT. We just carry out the 
actions of this House. 

Mr. GROSS. I know, but I have to 
vote on this bill sooner or later and I 
would like all the information I can get. 

Mr. RABAUT. We are going to give 
it to the gentleman in a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RABAUT. Does the gentleman 
have the hearings? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. RABAUT. Refer to page 649. 
ance GROSS. Six hundred and forty- 

e? 
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Mr. RABAUT. The Southwest. Free- 
way; the Anacostia Freeway; east-west 
crossing Soldiers’ Home; Dean Avenue; 
east-west crossing, park Place to Klingle 
Road; Rhode Island Avenue; North 
Capitol Street; Michigan Avenue NE.; 
Vermont Avenue; Park Place; 14th and 
17th Streets NE. and SE.; Bladensburg 
Road, 24th Street to the District line; 
Alabama Avenue SE.; Nichols Avenue to 
12th Street; and soon. Everything here 
is within the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GROSS. And being built out of 
Federal funds, is that correct? 

Mr. RABAUT. Financed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, just the same as the 
division is between the States and the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, then, it is not 
financed by the District of Columbia, 

Mr. RABAUT. It is partly financed 
by the District of Columbia, just as it 
would be in my State or yours. 

Mr. GROSS. Ninety-ten, sixty-forty, 
or fifty-fifty? 

Mr. RABAUT. It depends on the 
project. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I understand. Is 
the bridge across the Anacostia River 
completed? 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. What was the total cost, 
does the gentleman know, of that bridge? 

Mr. RABAUT. About $13 million. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. That's 
about right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time, 

Mr. RABAUT. The Clerk may read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

Department of General Administration, 
including District government employees’ 
compensation; administrative expenses, 
workmen’s compensation, to be transferred 
to the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
for administration of the law providing com- 
pensation for disability or death resulting 
from injury to employees in certain employ- 
ments in the District of Columbia; unem- 
ployment compensation for District govern- 
ment employees; rental of postage meters; 
and affiliation with the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Inc.; $4,526,000, of which $130,000 shall 
remain available until expended and $75,190 
shall be payable from the highway fund, 
$15,000 from the water fund, $2,950 from the 
sanitary sewage works fund, and $800 from 
the motor vehicle parking fund: Provided, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
for advertising, for not more than once a 
week, for 2 weeks in the regular issue of 
1 newspaper published in the District of 
Columbia, the list of all taxes on real prop- 
erty, water charges, sanitary sewer service 

„ and all special assessments, to- 
gether with penalties and costs, in arrears, 
the cost of such advertising to be reim- 
bursed to the general fund by a charge to 
be fixed annually by the Commissioners for 
each lot or piece of property advertised: 
Provided further, That this appropriation 
shall be available for refunding, wholly or 
in part, school tuition, lost library books, 
building permits, cigarette and alcoholic bev- 
erage tax stamps, occupational and profes- 
sional fees which have not been earned, and 
other payments which have been erroneously 
made during the present and past 3 years: 
Provided further, That the unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation for District gov- 
ernment employees’ compensation contained 
in the District of Columbia Appropriation 
Act, 1957, under the head of “Compensation 
and retirement fund expenses” shall be 
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transferred. to this appropriation for the 
same purpose as appropriated: Provided jur- 
ther, That, for the purpose of assessing and 
reassessing real property in the District of 
Columbia, $10,000 of this appropriation shall 
be available for services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a), but at rates for individuals not 
in excess of $100 per diem, 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 20, strike out “$4,525,000” 
and insert “$4,424,000.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
reason I am offering this amendment is 
that I expect to offer an amendment on 
page 10 increasing the amount for the 
Police Department in the same amount, 
You will note, if you read the report of 
the hearings, that an increase was made 
for this Department of $725,000, and it 
semes to me that we could at least permit 
the Police Department to use $100,000 of 
that amount. 

I have a chart before me showing that 
the Police Department of Washington 
has done one of the finest jobs of any 
police department in the United States. 
Crime has decreased here by 14 percent, 
while it has increased throughout the 
United States by 18 percent. I just can- 
not understand why their appropriation 
should be reduced at this time. I am 
certain that every Member of this House 
from time to time has had an opportu- 
nity to call on the Police Department 
here for assistance. Just last week I had 
four schools visit the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Police Department helps 
to take care of all of these schools, and 
they tell me they assist with all the 
schoolchildren that come here and try 
to protect them. 

On last Saturday night one of my con- 
stituents, working for the Department of 
Agriculture, was walking up 14th Street 
just after dark on her way up to Hahn’s 
shoestore to buy a pair of shoes. Some 
man walked up behind her and caught 
her by the neck and threw her to the 
sidewalk. Shescreamed so loud that the 
man ran. However, the Police Depart- 
ment was good enough and efficient 
enough to catch this man. 

Now, for that type of service we should 
surely try to reward the Department and 
not take money away from them. I 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Rasavur], the chairman of 
this fine subcommittee, and all the mem- 
bers of his subcommittee for the coop- 
eration they have given my committee, 
Mr, Chairman, I have been a member of 
the House District Committee for 18 
years. I have never known a commit- 
tee to give us better cooperation than 
this subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations. The chairman of the 
subcommittee called me and advised me 
concerning certain provisions of pro- 
posed legislation on this bill. Because 
he was so good as to tell me about that, 
I am not going to make any point of 
order on any of these provisions for pro- 
2 legislation on this appropriation 


I do not believe there is anyone in 
this House who would object to reducing 
the fund for General Administration by 
$101,000 and adding that amount to the 
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Police Department, whose funds were 
reduced by $101,000. I do not want to 
vote to increase the total of this appro- 
priation bill. But with all the experi- 
ence that I have had with the District 
Government I think the Department of 
General Administration can take a lit- 
tle reduction. Just a few years ago the 
committee of which I have the honor to 
be chairman created this Department of 
General Administration with the under. 
standing that the expenses of the Dis- 
trict government would be reduced. I 
have a statement here from the Dis- 
trict government showing that since 
that time expenses have increased ap- 
proximately $62 million. I realize that 
$35 million of that amount was for sal- 
ary increases and other increases pro- 
vided by law. This Department of Gen- 
eral Administration seems to have a 
number of high-priced officials and some 
of them could be spared much more 
easily than we could spare one police- 
man. I realize that the Police Depart- 
ment has not recruited up to the 2,500 
strength, but the chief has told me that 
he has been working some of his men 1 
extra day a week, 6 days instead of 5 
days, which is the reason we have the 
efficient force that we have today. The 
Department requires the total of the ap- 
propriation which was requested. 

I hope that this Committee will ap- 
prove my amendment so that we may, 
in turn, when we get to page 10 of the 
bill, vote to provide the Police Depart- 
ment the same amount of increase, with- 
out changing the total amount in this 
appropriation bill. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not rise actually 
to strike out the last word, but I use that 
technical expedient in order to get the 
floor. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that this Committee 
has under consideration an appropria- 
tion bill, amounting to a total of $192,- 
530,300, for the financial operation of the 
District of Columbia Government—a 
sizable sum, Mr. Chairman, at any time, 
a most sizable sum indeed at a time when 
the country is demanding economy. 

I looked around the House 2 minutes 
ago and found that there were just 62 
Members on the floor. One has come in 
since I counted and one has left. I am 
going to make the point of no quorum, 
and shall continue to insist on a quorum 
throughout the sessions, when we are in 
the second stage of reading for amend- 
ment, any appropriation bill. I think it 
is shocking to find less than 70 Menibers 
on the floor of the House when we are 
talking about spending $192 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Rott No. 53] 
Adair Ashley Bass, N.H. 
er As Ba 
er Bailey Becker 
Anderson, Barden Bentley 
Mon Barrett Betts 
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Boland Elliott Magnuson 
Si Engle Martin 
Bowler Morano 
Boykin Fino Moulder 
Breeding Fiynt Osmers 
Brown, Mo. Patterson 
Buckley Frazier Philbin 
Burdick Friedel Powell 
Byrne, Pa, Fulton Prouty 
Cannon Garmatz Reece, Tenn. 
Grant Rogers, Colo. 
Cederberg . Rogers, Tex. 
Celler Gregory Roosevelt 
Chenoweth Gubser ak 
Chudoft Gwinn Santangelo 
Clark Harris Scrivner 
Coffin Healey Simpson, Pa 
Coudert Hillings Smith, Miss 
Cramer Holtzman Spence 
Cretella Jackson Springer 
Davis, Tenn. Jenkins Steed 
Dawson, III. Kearney Teller 
Delaney Keating Thornberry 
Derounian Kelly, N. Y. Walter 
Dies Keogh Whitten 
Di Kluczynski Willis 
Dollinger Lane Wilson, Calif. 
Donohue Latham Withrow 
Dooley Lennon Young 
Dorn, N. Y. McConnell Zelenko 
Durham McCormack 
Eberharter cCulloch 


Accordingly the committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that committee 
having had under consideration the bill, 
H. R. 6500, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called when 321 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. MCMIL- 
LAN]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. McMILLAN]. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to find myself 
in disagreement with my distinguished 
friend from South Carolina, chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, who is one of the able Members 
of this House and my very good friend. 

Mr, Chairman, the amendment offered 
by my distinguished friend from South 
Carolina reduces the amount on page 4 
of the bill, $101,000. That is the general 
fund item. 

Then, as pointed out by the gentleman, 
later on in the reading of this bill an 
amendment will be offered granting that 
$101,000 to the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Metropolitan Police 
Department in the District of Columbia, 
in my opinion, is one of the most efficient 
police departments in the United States. 
I say that advisedly. We have here in 
the District of Columbia, Mr. Chairman, 
one of the finest chiefs of police of any 
police department in the United States. 
As I pointed out to the committee in my 
general statement a few minutes ago, 
erime has decreased in the District of 
Columbia by some 18 percent which was 
brought about as the result of the fine 
Police Department we have in the Dis- 
trict. But at the same time I want to 
point out to you that we recommend an 
appropriation for the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department of $18.1 million for the 
fiscal year 1958. 
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Now, what about 1957? In 1957 the 
Metropolitan Police Force received $13,- 
773,000, almost $5 million less than the 
amount this bill carries. Then, Mr, 
Chairman, in 1956 the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Force received $13,648,300; in 1955, 
$12,877,520; in 1954, Mr. Chairman, $12,- 
608,683; in 1953, $10,097,000. So, Mr. 
Chairman, from 1953 up to this good 
day, the amounts appropriated for the 
Metropolitan Police Department have 
grown from $10,097,000 to $18,100,000. 

Mr. Chairman, on May 9, 1956, Pub- 
lic Law 514 was passed by the Congress. 
Under this law, the minimum force of 
the District is now 2,500. Since that 
law was passed in May of 1956 an in- 
tensive recruitment program has been 
under way and only 35 men have becn 
added to the force. Under this bill, re- 
gardless of the fact that there are only 
2,261 members on the force, we recom- 
mend that the Congress appropriate 
$18.1 million, which will give the Metro- 
politan Police Force 2,400 man years. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, 

Mr. McMILLAN. First I want to 
commend the gentleman for all the good 
work he has done and for the coopera- 
tion he has given my committee. I 
would be the last one to criticize any 
statement he made, but I think he 
should explain to the House that about 
$5 million of this was for salary increases 
that the Congress authorized. 

Mr. NATCHER. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from South Carolina 
that last year, after the 1957 appro- 
priation came onto the floor, we had a 
1957 supplemental bill and under that 
bill $758,100 was appropriated for the 
Metropolitan Police Department. That 
carried the total force up to 2,492. With 
this intensive recruitment program un- 
der way they have only been able to 
add 35 men, They have 2,261 on the 
force today under an authorization of 
2,500, and we have granted and recom- 
mended over $18 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Ohair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to add just a 
little to what my distinguished friend 
from Kentucky has said. In this bili we 
have allowed for 2,400 man years, which 
is getting pretty close to what they 
asked for. But, I think it means much 
more than that. I think if we actually 
recruited 2,500, we would lose an awful 
lot of experienced policemen, because 
we have provided for those men who 
have families and cannot give their 
families the standard of living they wish. 
We have men working on their days off. 
They are experienced people. If we did 
not leave some vacancies for these peo- 
ple, some would be compelled to quit 
their jobs and seek employment clse- 
where. We find today that many of 
them are working in grocery stores, driv- 
ing taxicabs, working 20 to 30 extra 
hours a week in order to give their 
family a little better standard of living. 
I hope we shall always leave room in 
the District police force for those ex- 
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perienced policemen to supplement their 
income and better their standard of 
living by working extra hours. I recom- 
mend that we approve this bill as it is 
and defeat the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield to me for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 6 minutes following the 
time of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis], 3 minutes to be allotted to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WIER], 
and the balance of the time to the com- 
mittee. £ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Writson] has offered the 
solution which he felt he was offering 
with reference to this amendment. He 
has just pointed out the great advantage 
which accrues to the police department 
by giving these men an opportunity, 
these men who are already on the force, 
to put in this extra time. That is, in- 
deed, a great advantage. But with 
$101,000 cut out of the police depart- 
ment funds, the committee has removed 
the opportunity for the chief to put 
these men on their beats in uniform and 
to make this extra time. That is the 
reason the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MeMiLLax]! has offered this 
amendment to cut $101,000 from the De- 
partment of General Administration, 
which is getting an increase of $741,000 
for 1958 over 1957 so that, without in- 
creasing the appropriation under this 
bill $1 the police department may be 
given this $101,000 to do the very things 
which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Witson] has said ought to be done all 
the time. 

Too much cannot be said for the effi- 
ciency and the fine law-enforcement 
work which the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment is doing for the citizens of the 
District of Columbia. I know, because I 
headed a special committee to investi- 
gate crime in this district, which re- 
sulted in our passing 34 amendments to 
the criminal law of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to assist the police department 
and the courts in enforcing the law in 
the District. 

Chief Murray is one of the finest police 
chiefs I know of. I appreciated the re- 
marks of the distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. NatcHer], when he 
talked about Chief Murray of the Metro- 
politan Police Department. They need 
the $101,000 very much to put these uni- 
formed men on the beat. Chief Mur- 
ray and other police officials will tell 
you that one of the greatest deterrents 
to crime is to have uniformed policemen 
on the beat. 

Washington is one of the most crime- 
ridden cities in the United States. Every 
day the papers are full, and have been 
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for years, of news items concerning yok- 
ing, items where burglaries take place, 
where robberies take place, assaults and 
rapes and crimes of violence of every 
kind. There is no economy in cutting 
$101,000 out of the Police Department 
funds, when every dollar of it will be 
used, and the Chief says so, to put uni- 
formed men on the beat. 

I believe in economy, and I think the 
Members of this House know it. But this 
is not any place to economize when it 
means lessened law enforcement. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to associate myself with the gentle- 
man in what he is telling the Committee, 
because it is absolutely the truth. I 
hope that this amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman very much. I trust also that 
this amendment will be adopted and that 
the next amendment which the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McMIL- 
LAN] offers, to put $101,000 back into the 
Police Department funds, will be adopted, 
It will mean much better law enforce- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Wier] for 3 minutes. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I join with my two colleagues 
and others of you from the District Com- 
mittee who know from practical experi- 
ence the very fine job that is being done 
by the Police Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I remember when it was not so good. 
About 3 years ago we had quite a shakeup 
in the District that has resulted in the 
Police Department's now being one of 
the best police forces in the United 
States. 

I have watched with interest the activ- 
ities not only of the Police Department, 
but the Department of Education, the 
Fire Department, and like services of the 
District. If there are any of these serv- 
ices that I would be here in the well to 
speak for today, it would be the Police 
Department and the $101,000 involved in 
this amendment. 

We have the responsibility here in the 
District with these thousands of our 
youth from all over the Midwest and 
the East visiting this city. We have had 
some sad experiences in the District with 
these boys and girls that come here to 
spend 1, 2, or 3 days. If there is any- 
thing I want to see, it is that these youths 
are given every protection to which their 
parents, you, and I feel they are en- 
titled. 

Something has been said here about 
the doubling up, on extra duty by many 
present members of the force. Last year 
we not only decreed in the Congress that 
the Police Department should have a 
minimum of 2,500 members, but we also 
gave them a salary increase. They are 
about 35 men short of the 2,500, and 
that has been due to the fact that they 
have not been able to recruit the neces- 
Sary 35 men. The result has been that 
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the Chief has had to double up on many 
occasions. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIER. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. It is 271 
short instead of 35. 

Mr. WIER. When you count the 
doubled up men you come within the 35. 
That is the problem that is involved in 
this $101,000 more, that is, to give the 
men the 40-hour workweek that they 
have been given by the Department here, 
instead of doubling up these few men 
that want to go out and make some extra 
money. I thought we were providing 
a salary that was quite satisfactory to 
the Police Department; at least, they 
displayed their interest in the raise we 
gave them, without having to go out and 
drive taxicabs and work beyond their 40 
hours. 

So I urge and hope and pray that the 
House will sustain the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina. I am sure you will get a good 
return from the Police Department of 
this community. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RaBAUT] to close debate. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, it is 
proposed under the caption “Depart- 
ment of General Administration” to re- 
duce the amount by $101,000 but even- 
tually increase the funds available to the 
Police Department by the same amount. 
We have given the Department of Gen- 
eral Administration the same amount of 
money they had last year. The sum 
truly is higher, but the increase includes 
$482,000 transferred into the Depart- 
ment from the old retirement fund ap- 
propriation. Also $206,500 for the civil 
service retirement fund, the increase for 
administrative expenses, workmen's 
compensation is $13,500, and so on. So 
you are going to go below the 1957 level 
and disturb the whole Department if you 
take the money out of this Department. 

As to the Police Department, they 
have no better friends in this House 
than the members of this Appropriations 
Subcommittee. The Police Department 
under our appropriation has funds avail- 
able for approximately 2,400 man-years 
of employment. Actually they have on 
the rolls only 2,260. So there is a differ- 
ence of 140 man-years. The cost is about 
$4,200 per man. Multiplying $4,200 by 
140, they have on hand extra funds at 
the present time under this appropria- 
tion of $588,000. They had $14,531,000 
including the supplemental appropria- 
tion in 1957. This year we are recom- 
mending $18,100,000. When there is 
$18,100,000 involved and someone comes 
in and says, “I want $101,000 more” I 
think this House in its fine judgment, 
that it always has, will see the point of 
this committee who have done so much 
for the Police Department and for the 
elimination of crime. I hope that this 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

All time for debate on the pending 
amendment has expired. 


April 8 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MCMILLAN) 
there were—ayes 51, noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I spoke a while ago 
about the Federal contribution in this 
appropriation bill, which is in the 
amount of $20 million. I also pointed 
out at that time that the tax rate for 
real estate in the District of Columbia is 
$2.30. I would like each Member to 
kindly recall what your tax rate is in 
your district. At the proper time, I am 
going to move to recommit this bill and 
to strike out the figure $20 million and 
substitute $11 million. I have decided to 
ask for this $9 million cut because they 
are anticipating real estate taxes of $45 
million. With an increase of only 20 
percent, which would bring the tax rate 
to $2.76, you could raise that $9 million 
through taxes on real estate and save 
the $9 million which the taxpayers of 
the whole Nation are forced to pay in 
order to give the taxpayers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a free ride. Now, if you 
want to get some economy, and if you 
want to treat the people in the District 
of Columbia like you treat the people in 
your own hometown, you will vote for 
the motion to recommit when it is 
offered. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Metropolitan Police, including the inspec- 
tor in charge of the traffic division with the 
rank and pay of deputy chief; one captain 
who shall be assigned to the traffic division 
with the rank and pay of inspector; one in- 
spector who shall be property clerk; the 
lieutenants in command of the homocide 
squad, robbery squad, general assignment 
squad, special investigation squad, with the 
rank and pay of captain while so assigned; 
the detective sergeants in command of the 
automobile squad, and the check and fraud 
squad with the rank and pay of lieutenant 
while so assigned; the present acting ser- 
geant in charge of police automobiles with 
the rank and pay of sergeant; the present 
lieutenant in charge of purchasing and ac- 
counts with the rank and pay of captain; 
the lieutenant in charge of the Metro- 
politan Police Boys’ Club with the rank and 
pay of captain; not to exceed one detective 
in the salary grade of captain; civilian cross- 
ing guards including uniforms and equip- 
ment, at rates of pay and hours of employ- 
ment to be fixed by the Commissioners; com- 
pensation of civilian trial board members 
at rates to be fixed by the Commissioners; 
allowances for privately owned automobiles 
used by deputy chiefs and inspectors in the 
performance of official duties at $480 per 
annum for each automobile; relief and other 
allowances, as authorized by law, for police- 
men; rewards for fugitives; photcgraphs, 
rental, purchase, and maintenance of radio 
and teletype systems; expenses of attend- 
ance, without loss of pay or time, at special- 
ized police training classes and pistol 
matches, including tuition and entrance 
fees; expenses of the police training school, 
including travel expenses of visiting lec- 
turers or experts in criminology; expenses of 
traffic school; official equipment, including 
cleaning, alteration and repair of articles 
transferred from one individual to another, 
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or damaged in the performance of duty; 
purchase of passenger motor vehicles; and 
the maintenance of a suitable place for the 
reception and detention of girls and women 
over 17 years of age, arrested by the police 
on charge of offense against any laws in 
force in the District of Columbia, or held 
as witnesses or held pending final investiga- 
tion or examination, or otherwise; $18,100,- 
000, of which amount $1,952,850 shall be pay- 
able from the highway fund and $88,600 
from the motor vehicle parking fund, and 
$35,000 shall be exclusively available for ex- 
penditure by the Chief of Police for preven- 
tion and detection of crime, under his cer- 
tificate approved by the Commissioners, and 
every such certificate shall be deemed a sufi- 
cient voucher for the sum therein expressed 
to have been expended. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McMILLAN: On 
page 10, line 7, after “otherwise”, strike out 
“$18,100, 000” and insert “$18,201,000.” 


Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to try to give our magnificent Metro- 
politan Police force some encouragement. 
I agree with the chairman of the com- 
mittee that they have been treating the 
Police Department in a good manner and 
I am certain there is no intention on 
their part to cripple them, but with con- 
ditions as they are in the District of 
Columbia, and I am in a position to know, 
we need all the policemen we can get and 
all the encouragement we can give our 
Chief of Police. 

I do not think anyone can vote against 
this amendment of additional funds for 
the Chief of Police. 

I want to show you a chart and show 
you how crime has been reduced during 
the past year since we increased the 
force to 2,500, while every section of the 
United States on the average crime was 
increasing by 18 percent. We all know 
that the District government cost has 
increased in the last 3 years in the 
amount of $62 million. About $35 mil- 
lion of that was for salary increases that 
this Congress granted. I can see no rea- 
son for us to squabble over an additional 
$101,000 for the Police Department, 
which everyone agrees is doing a good 
job. If the Chief of Police can handle 
the situation with 2,500, by giving the 
men who are working 5 days a week an 
extra day, with the success that he has 
secured by this method, I see no reason 
why you should vote against the amend- 
ment. 

I hope this committee will vote for 
this amendment and show the Chief of 
Police in Washington that we are 100 
percent behind him. The following fig- 
ures should prove to you that general 
administration plan is not reducing the 
budget as we were promised when the 
act was passed. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point in the 
RecorD, I am including some figures 
which show the trend of expenditures in 
the Government of the District of Co- 
lumbia since 1953. I am wondering if 
the Appropriations Committee questions 
the new Department of General Admin- 
istration officials relative to this ex- 
traordinary increase in expenditures 
here in the city of Washington. 
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The total appropriation for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year 1957 
was $198,299,121. This amount com- 
prises appropriations made for both op- 
erating costs and capital items for the 
general fund and the four special funds 
of the District. These special funds are 
the highway, water, sanitary sewage 
works, and the motor-vehicle parking 
funds. 

The appropriation for the fiscal year 
1953 for the same purposes was $137,- 
173,813, which represents an increase of 
$61,125,308, or 44.6 percent. 

Capital items appropriated for in 1957 
amount to $48,110,029, as compared with 
$22,232,200 in 1953, an increase of $25,- 
877,829, or 116.4 percent. ‘This is mainly 
because of the borrowing program au- 
thorized for the highway, water, and 
sanitary sewage works funds. There was 
$175,765,000 appropriated during the 5 
years 1953 through 1957, of which $45,- 
787,000 was borrowed under authoriza- 
tion by Congress—Public Law 364, 83d 
Congress. This was the result of the 
public works program proposed by the 
Commissioners and approved by the 
Congress in this same public law. 

The operating appropriations for the 
District in 1957, including all funds, were 
$150,189,092, as compared to $114,941,613 
in 1953, an increase of $35,247,479, or 30.7 
percent. This increase was distributed 
$30,373,904, or 29.0 percent increase in 
the general fund; $2,077,100 or 36.3 per- 
cent increase in the highway fund; $814,- 
370 or 18.6 percent increase in the water 
fund; $1,707,366 or 100 percent increase 
in the sanitary sewage works fund—this 
fund was established in fiscal year 1955— 
and $274,739 or 206.5 percent increase 
in the motor-vehicle parking fund. 

Of the $35,247,479 increase in operating 
expenses, $18,481,305 was recurring costs 
due to beneficial legislation for em- 
ployees. This amount is composed of the 
following actions: 

Police and fire salaries were increased 
in 1954 and again in 1955 at an annual 
cost of $3,872,547 and increased benefits 
to retired policemen, firemen, widows, 
and minor dependents in 1954 and 1955 
resulted in further annual costs of 
$773,000. 

Teachers’ salaries were increased in 
1954 and 1955 at an annual cost of 
$4,535,668. 

Wage-scale employees salaries were 
adjusted in 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 at 
a total annual cost of $2,942,926. 

Classified employees received a salary 
increase in 1955 and costs of the fringe 
benefits and judicial salary increases 
added another annual cost of $3,736,264. 

Group life insurance and the District’s 
contribution to the teachers’ and civil- 
service retirement fund accounts during 
this period resulted in an annual in- 
creased cost of $1,655,900. 

These increases are common to all 
funds in most respect except for the po- 
lice, fire, and teachers. Fifteen percent 
of the increases of the police salary in- 
creases and additional force are charge- 
able to the highway fund. The balance 
of the policemen’s cost, as well as those 
for the firemen and teachers, are charges 
of the general fund, 
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The remaining $16,766,174 increase in 
operating expenses result from the 
following: 

Increases in costs of United States 


COREE SE an owen eee $700, 000 
Increases in care of District of Co- 

lumbia insane at St. Elizabeths 

T 1. 550, 000 


Expansion of police force to 2,500 
men, staffing of new welfare in- 
stitutions, hospital facilities, ad- 
ditional fire stations, housing 


code enforcement, and other 
necessary personnel increases... 5, 138, 134 
Reallocations (approximately) 1, 000, 000 


Additional supplies for operating 
requirements and for new insti- 
tutions, cost of annual step in- 
creases in salaries, rising prices 
for materials, eto 8, 378, 040 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. As 
I pointed out a few minutes ago, I dis- 
like to find myself in opposition to my 
distinguished friend from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. McMittan], but I think it is 
necessary that I point out to the Mem- 
bers of this body that on May 19, 1956, 
the Congress passed Public Law 514. 
Under that law the total authorized 
force for the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment was increased to 2,500. In 
other words, the minimum force was 
established under that law at 2,500. 

At the time that law was passed, in 
the District of Columbia they had 2,226 
members on the police force. Since that 
law was passed an intensive recruitment 
program has been under way but there 
has been a net increase of only 35 men 
to the force. Right at this time they 
have 2,261 members on the force. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, we recom- 
mend under this bill approximately 2 400 
man-years of employment. The $18,- 
100,000 recommended under this bill 
provides for 2,400 man-years. 

This $101,000 amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, simply increases the total of this 
bill by that amount. As I pointed out 
a few minutes ago, I think Chief Murray 
is a fine Chief of Police, and I say to you 
advisedly that the Police Department 
here in the District of Columbia is one 
of the finest police departments in the 
United States of America. I also say to 
you that since I have been a member of 
this subcommittee we have done every- 
thing we could to help the Police De- 
partment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Do I understand 
that they have more money than they 
have spent? ‘ 

Mr. NATCHER. I say that at the 
present time the police force numbers 
2,261 men. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How much is pro- 
vided in the bill? 

Mr. NATCHER. The amount pro- 
vided in this bill is for approximately 
2,400 man-years of employment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NATCHER. IT say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that if the Police Department 
of the District of Columbia could be 2,500 
members I would be for that number, 
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but I say to you if you increase this bill 
$101,000 they will not be able to use it. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. I just want to say in 
addition to what the gentleman has said 
that the balance in the general fund of 
the District of Columbia is $154,900. If 
this amendment should pass it would re- 
duce the cushion for the District to a 
figure of $53,900. That is too close to 
the bottom. 

This amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. I want to clear up some 
of these figures about man-years. 

The facts are as the gentleman has 
said that we figured last year on a 2,500 
minimum police force. 

Mr. NATCHER. That is right. 

Mr. WIER. The gentleman then re- 
ported that we had about two-thousand- 
and-two-hundred-some-odd members 
on the force. 

Mr. NATCHER. If the gentleman will 
permit me I will read Chief Murray’s 
statement. 

Mr. WIER. I am just getting at the 
man-years’ cost. You are doubling up 
on the amount. 

Mr. NATCHER. If the gentleman 
will permit me I will read Chief Murray’s 
statement. It is found at page 380 of 
the hearings. I read the following fig- 
ures on personnel: 


Number of 

men 
Total force, June 30, 1956—————- 2, 226 
Appointed to the force +136 
Returned from military leave +2 


Transferred from White House Police. +1 
CVVT — 59 
I FEA ESS A RLS Sa SPREE — 26 
Dismissed or dropped during proba- 

I pea ee AN —6 
Separated to military leave —2 
Transferred to White House Police — —8 
TT —3 


Mr. WIER. Let me ask the gentle- 
man one more question. Is this not 
$101,000 less in your budget than the 
Chief requested? 

Mr. NATCHER. If this $101,000 
amendment is adopted it would give the 
Metropolitan Police Force $18,201,000. 
That would be $101,000 more than we 
recommend, and it would be a smaller 
amount than requested; yes. 

Mr. WIER. The answer to that is 
“Yes”? 

Mr. NATCHER. The answer to that 
is “Yes.” 

Mr. WIER. It is $101,000 less than 
the Chief requested? 

Mr. NATCHER. I would like to point 
out to the Members of the House that we 
have 2,261 men on the force, we are rec- 
ommending an appropriation bill that 
carries money for 2,400. I say to you 
it is not good practice; it is not good 
procedure to appropriate an amount of 
money to any department that does not 
have the full complement of employees. 
You, Mr. Chairman, know that in the 
case of other departments of the Federal 
Government under no circumstances 
would you doit. We have a fine police 
department. The crime wave is down 18 
percent and the visitors who come to 
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the Nation’s Capital can walk the streets 
during the day and early evening hours 
with safety. They are doing a good job 
and I say to you we are appropriating an 
adequate amount. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 3 min- 
utes after the gentleman from Georgia 
hac completed his statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I know something about this au- 
thorized strength and the manner in 
which it has been utilized because I in- 
troduced the bill which brought the au- 
thorized strength from 2,250 to 2,500. 

The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia of the House went into this ques- 
tion very thoroughly and determined 
that this increase in authorized strength 
was needed. The House considered the 
matter very carefully when the bill was 
before the House for consideration. The 
membership of the House and the Sen- 
ate decided that the crime situation in 
the District of Columbia necessitated 
that increase. 

It has been determined beyond any 
question of doubt that the Metropolitan 
Police Force ought to have 2,500 police- 
men working to enforce the law in the 
District of Columbia. I do not think 
there is any Member who doubts that 
that strength is needed, the 2,500 police- 
men in the District of Columbia. 

Now, what is the actual situation? Let 
us have a look at it. The gentlemen on 
the subcommittee who brought in this 
bill say that they are authorizing 2,400 
man-years. Two thousand five hundred 
man-years is the number that has been 
determined to be needed. They may 
have only 2,261 men on the force, as 
is shown on page 380 of the hearing, 
but Chief Murray has been doing his 
best to protect the lives, the liberty, 
and the property of the people of the 
District of Columbia by putting men who 
are already on the force on an extra day 
over their 5-day week «nd paying them 
the regular price, not overtime, just their 
regular salary, and letting them work 
this extra day. That is how they have 
had 2,400 man-years. They could not 
have 2,400 man-years with 2,261 em- 
ployees except by doing that. 

They had this $101,000 in the bill this 
year. Is the crime situation here in the 
District of Columbia such that we can af- 
ford to cut $101,000 off of what they had 
to spend in order to have uniformed men 
on the streets this year? The crime 
situation beggars my command of the 
English language to describe. You who 
read the newspapers know what goes on 
here. How could it occur to anyone that 
we can afford to cut $101,000 off the uni- 
formed force on the beats here with the 
crime situation such as it is in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? It is beyond me, 
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The gentleman from Kentucky told 
you what Chief Murray said as to the 
strength of the police department, but he 
did not tell you what he said about his 
recommendation to increase it. He said 
that they need not $101,000 but $360,774 
for full employment during the fiscal 
year 1958. 

If this $101,000 is put in there, they 
still will not have enough to bring them 
up to full employment. He said in his 
testimony before the committee that 
they need $360,744 and that is shown on 
page 379 of the hearings. 

Now, are we playing fair when we cut 
down the strength of the police force 
here? You are simply inviting more 
crime and you are telling the dope 
fiends and the robbers and the burglars 
and the attackers and those who commit 
crimes of violence in this District that 
we are cutting down and we are crippling 
the force this coming year by $101,000. 

I think it is a dangerous thing to do, 
and I want to raise my voice again to 
say that this $101,000 ought not to be 
cut from the police fund this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, there 
are 28 items in this bill plus the capital 
outlay and only in one case is there 
lacking a cut in the budget estimates. 
That is in the estimate for the National 
Guard. 

This is a year when we here are cry- 
ing for economy. You hear itin the halls 
and it echoes in this Chamber. We 
have proved to you here this afternoon 
that the Police Department has been 
unable to recruit the manpower with the 
money we have given them. As a result 
they are assigning voluntarily their own 
people on their off days. 

That brings about the matter to which 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
WIR] addressed himself about man- 
years and expenditures. Man-years are 
based on the 8-hour day. Now, if this 
$101,000 is allowed for the Police De- 
partment, you are going to take it under 
the language of the amendment from the 
balance in the general fund which is, 
under our bill, $154,900. Is there any- 
body in this room that thinks that the 
government of the city of Washington 
should have a cushion of but $53,900? 
That is where you leave them. That is 
where you leave them if you pass this 
amendment. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I have full confi- 
dence in the chairman, as I have stated 
several times today. He has been very 
cooperative. He stated that there was 
only one item that was increased, and I 
was wondering about the operating ex- 
penses. 

Mr. RABAUT. Under what caption? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Operating expenses. 
In the Department of General Admin- 
istration you have $741,000 with a plus 
before it. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. RABAUT. I do not know what 
you are talking about. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The report. 

Mr. RABAUT. What page? 
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Mr. McMILLAN. Page 2. 
that puzzles some of us. 

Mr. RABAUT. Operating expenses? 
Well, we had an appropriation for 1957 
of $323,000 for the executive office. We 
have an estimate for 1958 of $373,800. 
Now, some of those increases are manda- 
tory. Is that what the gentleman is 
talking about? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
All time on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. McMILLAN) 
there were—ayes 44, noes 59. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC WELFARE 

Department of Public Welfare, including 
relief and rehabilitation of indigent resi- 
dents, maintenance pending transportation 
of indigent persons, burial of indigent resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, temporary 
care of children while being transferred from 
place to place, care of women and children 
in institutions, including those under sec- 
tarian control, burial of children dying while 
beneficiaries under this appropriation, repairs 
and improvements to buildings and grounds, 
purchase of passenger motor vehicles, trans- 
portation between Children’s Center and 
Laurel, Md., of schoolchildren of employees 
residing on the reservation, maintenance of 
a suitable place of detention for children un- 
der 18 years of age arrested by the police on 
charge of offense against any laws in force 
in the District of Columbia or committed to 
the guardianship of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, or held as witnesses or held tem- 
porarily, or pending hearing, or otherwise, 
and male witnesses 18 years of age or over 
shall be held at the District of Columbia 
General Hospital, subsistence in lieu of salary 
for employment of persons for the purpose 
of securing training and experience in their 
future vocations, supervision of students per- 
forming voluntary services for the purpose of 
obtaining training and experience in their 
future vocations, compensation of consulting 
physicians and veterinarians at rates to be 
fixed by the Commissioners, and care of 
boys committed to the National Training 
School for Boys by the courts of the District 
of Columbia under a contract to be made by 
the Commissioners or their designated agent 
with the Attorney General at a rate of not to 
exceed the actual cost for each boy commit- 
ted, $12,450,000: Provided, That when spe- 
cifically authorized by the Commissioners 
this appropriation may be used for visiting 
any ward of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare placed outside of the District of Colum- 
bia and the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land: Provided further, That employees using 
privately owned automobiles for the trans- 
portation of indigent persons or the placing 
of children may be reimbursed as author- 
ized by the act of June 9, 1949 (63 Stat. 166), 
but not to exceed $900 for any one individual. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr, Chairman, I 
make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My point of order is 
with reference to the language on page 
16, line 9, beginning with the word “Pro- 
vided” down to and including the word 
“Maryland” on line 13. That is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill in that it 
requires additional duties of the Com- 


I think 
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missioners and also is unlimited as to 
amount. It may be used in visiting any 
ward of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare anywhere in the United States. The 
language says outside the District of Co- 
lumbia and the States of Virginia and 
Maryland. That would permit them to 
travel anywhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Ragaur] desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, this 
language has been carried in the bill for 
probably 4 years. The language itself 
indicates its purpose. If the gentleman 
insists on his point of order, I will have 
to concede the point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, of 
course I insist on the point of order; 
otherwise I would not have made it. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL GUARD 

National Guard of the District of Columbia, 
including compensation to the commanding 
general at not to exceed $11,600 per annum; 
attendance at meetings of associations per- 
taining to the National Guard; expenses of 
camps, and for the payment of commutation 
of subsistence for enlisted men who may be 
detailed to guard or move the United States 
property at home stations on days imme- 
diately preceding and immediately following 
the annual encampment; reimbursement to 
the United States for loss of property for 
which the District of Columbia may be held 
responsible; cleaning and repairing uniforms, 
arms, and equipment; instruction, purchase, 
and maintenance of athletic, gymnastic, and 
recreational equipment at armory or field 
encampments; practice marches, drills, and 
parades; rents of armories, drill halls, and 
storehouses; advertising incident to recruit- 
ing; care and repair of armories, offices, store- 
houses, and machinery; alterations and ad- 
ditions to present structures; purchase of one 
passenger motor vehicle for replacement 
only; construction of buildings for storage 
and other purposes; $155,300. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I object, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 

count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and seven Members are present, a quo- 
rum. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
why, in the light of some things that are 
happening over the world, there is an ap- 
propriation in this bill or any other bill 
for the support of the National Guard or 
any other military forces in the amounts 
we are expending. 

I noticed in yesterday’s paper a 
Reuters dispatch from London from 
which I should like to quote briefly: 

A trade mission representing five British 
rubber machinery manufacturers and elec- 
trical engineering firms returned here to- 
night from Moscow— 


‘That is, returned to London from Mos- 
cow— 
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with an order from the Soviet Union worth 
“many millions,” 

J. G. Mackay, 51, technical director of 
Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., of Manchester, led 
the delegation. 

When completed 


Said Mr. Mackay— 
this tire factory to be built in Russia will 


be the largest in the world outside the United 
States. 


It was my belief that rubber was on the 
strategic list, yet the British are going 
over to Russia to build and equip, by 
their own admission, the biggest tire fac- 
tory outside the United States, 

What are we doing appropriating for 
the National Guard in the District of Co- 
lumbia or anywhere else, if there is no 
longer any danger of war from Russia? 
That must be the case if the British are 
going to build up Russian industry. 

Then I note in today’s New York News 
a story which is headed as follows: 

Britiss To Cur UPPER BRACKET Tax 

Lonpon, April 7.—A substantial cut in the 
income tax levied on Britain’s hard-hit upper 
and middle classes is expected to highlight 
Tuesday’s annual budget. < 


Earlier this afternoon a bill was re- 
ported to the floor of the House, and it 
will probably be called up later this week 
or next, to waive the interest and prin- 
cipal payments on the huge debt owed 
to the United States by Great Britain. 
In other words, you are going to be called 
upon to forget and forgive the British 
interest payment now due and overdue 
on their debt to the United States, plus 
the principal payments. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We would not need 
so much for the National Guard if they 
would pay that. 

Mr. GROSS. That is exactly right. 

You are going to be confronted very 
shortly with economy in reverse, that is, 
aid the British so they can reduce the 
taxes on their upper class citizens and 
finance the building of the biggest tire 
plant outside the United States, in Rus- 
sia. You can vote any way you choose, 
but I am going to vote against it. Iam 
against the waiving of these interest and 
principal payments. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What about Great 
Britain cutting her armed forces? Would 
that not lessen the necessity of the Na- 
tional Guard appropriation here in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. GROSS. It certainly ought to— 
that is the point I am trying to make 
and I thank my friend from Michigan. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. And there are some 
other things too, which the gentleman 
has not cited, which I am sure he has in 
mind. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. In due 
time we will get to those other things 
which the gentleman mentioned. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

Capital outlay, public building construc- 
tion: For acquisition of public school sites; 
preparation of plans and specifications for 
the following buildings: Elementary school 
in the vicinity of 10th and F Streets NE., 
branch library building in Fort Davis, train- 
ing school for Fire Department at Blue 
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Plains, warehouse and utility buildings re- 
placement at District of Columbia Village, 
utility building at Glenn Dale Hospital, and 
school building at District Training School; 
erection of the following structures, includ- 
ing building improvement and alteration 
and the treatment of grounds: Elementary 
school in the vicinity of Texas Avenue and 
C Streets SE., Taft Junior High School addi- 
tion, senior high school in the vicinity of 
Congress Heights area Southeast, elementary 
school in the vicinity of Mount Olivet Road 
and Holbook Street NE., Payne Elementary 
School addition, Moten Elementary School 
addition, branch library building in Wash- 
ington Highlands, remodeling three struc- 
tures for use as dormitories, and a chapel 
at the Reformatory, dormitory and addition 
to the hospital at the Workhouse, and a 
laundry addition at District of Columbia 
Village; improvement of sewage disposal 
plant; equipment for new buildings; survey 
of mechanical and utility services at District 
of Columbia General Hospital; purchase of 
new fireboat; improvement of various recre- 
ation units, including preparation of archi- 
tectural plans and erection of recreation 
structures without regard to the act of 
August 24, 1912 (40 U. S. C. 68); $590,900 
for purchase of equipment for new school 
buildings; and permanent improvement of 
buildings and grounds (including purchase 
and installation of furnishings and equip- 
ment, elimination of fire hazards, and road 
construction) of schools, firehouses, hos- 
Pitals, welfare institutions, and other Dis- 
trict of Columbia buildings; to remain 
Available until expended, $10,496,000 of 
which $4,803,000 shall not become available 
for expenditure until July 1, 1958, and $569,- 
475 shall be available for construction serv- 
ices by the Director of Buildings and 
Grounds or by contract for architectural en- 
gimeering services, as may be determined by 
the Commissioners, and the funds for the 
use of the Director of Buildings and Grounds 
shall be advanced to the appropriation ac- 
count, “Construction services, Department 
of Buildings and Grounds.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAnaur: On 
page 25, line 20, after the word “Northeast,” 
insert “warehouses for public schools and 
Department of Buildings and Grounds (in- 
cluding shop facilities and record center) in 
the vicinity of Adams Street and Queens 
Chapel Road NE.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee denied construction funds for 
these two projects, but allowed funds for 
the plans and specifications. This 
amendment provides language to allow 
the District of Columbia government to 
use the funds provided for the purposes 
named in the amendment. It is a good 
amendment and it is a corrective amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ranaur: On 
page 27, line 7, after the word “Grounds” and 
before the period, insert “Provided, That the 
provision contained in the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriation Act of 1918 prohibiting 
the construction of any buildings at Gal- 
linger Municipal Hospital that would inter- 
fere with the future extension of Massachu- 
setts Avenue is hereby repealed.” 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is self-explanatory and 
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arises as the result of committee investi- 
gation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to, 
and that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6500) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them en gross. 

‘The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion to recommit. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
from Indiana opposed to the bill? 

- Mr. WILSON of Indiana. I am. 
A The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman quali- 
es. 

The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Witson of Indiana moves to recommit 
the bill H. R. 6500 to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. When a 
Member makes a motion to recommit 
and the Chair asks him if he is against 
the bill, would the proceedings during 
the afternoon when he is for the bill 

The SPEAKER. The Chair never 
questions a Member about his motives or 
whether or not he is telling the truth. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I was just 
asking for information. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana offered a motion to recommit. 
The motion always goes to the minority 
if they desire it, and the gentleman 
opie by saying he was opposed to the 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. I was just 
trying to get some information, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

‘The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 54] 
Adair Dies Kluczynski 
Alexander Diggs 
Alger Dollinger Lane 
Anderson, Donohue Latham 
Dooley Lennon 

Andresen, Dorn, N. Y. McConnell 

August H. Doyle McCormack 
Aspinall Durham McCulloch 
Barden Eberharter Magnuson 
Barrett Elliott 
Bass, N. H. Engle May 
Baumhart Fallon Morano 
Becker Farbstein Patterson 
Bentley Pino Philbin 
Betts Flynt Powell 
Bosch Fogarty Reece, Tenn. 
Bowler Frazier Rogers, Mass. 
Breeding Friedel Rogers, Tex 
Brown, Mo. Pulton Roosevelt 
Buckley Garmats Sadlak 
Byrne, Pa. Grant Santangelo 
Carrigg Green, Pa Scrivner 
Celler Gregory Simpson, Pa. 
Chenoweth Gubser Spence 
Chudoft Gwinn Springer 
Clark Teller 
Coffin Healey Thornberry 
Coudert Holifield Vursell 
Cramer Holtzman Walter 
Cretelia Jackson Williams, Miss, 
Cunningham, Kearney Wilson, . 

Nebr. eating Withrow 
Davis, Tenn. Kelly, N. Y Young 
Delaney Keogh Zelenko 
Dellay Kilburn 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 326 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were 
with. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

i A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


SECRETARY BENSON’S ATTACK ON 
THE DEMOCRATS 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle in Post Scripts of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of this morning 
mentioned Secretary Benson’s slam- 
bang attack on the Democrats here and 
included a statement that he was pre- 
paring to ask Congress to “kill all man- 
datory farm-price supports.” The ar- 
ticle stated “He has never liked supports 
in any form.” 

It appears to me that Mr. Benson 
wants to kill all chances for Republican 
Congressmen in the Corn Belt. Cer- 
tainly the farmers of America realize the 
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terrible impact on themselves as well as 
on our country as a whole by having the 
rug pulled out from under them. I 
should think Mr. Benson would have 
more sympathy and consideration for his 
colleagues in the Republican Party who 
come to Congress from the Corn Belt. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to place this article in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconp so that those Republican 
Congressmen from the Corn Belt who 
have not seen it yet may read “and 
weep”: 

Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson, nor- 
mally a mild man, last week delivered a 
slam-bang attack on the Democrats at a po- 
litical meeting here. Second-guessers are 
questioning his strategy since Congress is 
still in Democratic hands and another elec- 
tion is still a long way off. 

Even more provocative’ was Benson’s press 
conference announcement that he was pre- 
paring a Department statement to ask Con- 
gress to kill all mandatory farm-price sup- 
ports. 

He has neyer liked supports in any form, 
but his opposition has been more diplomatic 
in the past. Now he seems ready to ask for 
much greater flexibility than any Secretary 
in recent years has dared think was possible. 

Whether the President or Republican lead- 
ers in Congress will permit Benson to make 
his request is doubtful.. Most GOP farm 
Congressmen favor support programs in some 
form. They remember the seats lost last year 
and fear more trouble ahead in 1958 if Ben- 
son has his way. 


A PROGRAM OF HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill that is designed 
to bring the Federal Government up to 
date with private industry in making 
available to Federal employees and their 
dependents health-insurance benefits 
comparable to those provided employees 
in private industry, financed through 
payroll deductions and Government 
contributions. 

While the major emphasis of the bill 
is to provide for basic health insurance 
to cover full costs of normal in-hospital 
medical and surgical care, provision is 
also made for a program of major medi- 
cal benefits to cover exceptionally ex- 
pensive medical conditions. 

A central feature of the bill is free 
choice by the employee from among four 
alternative competing types of plans. 
The participant may elect to enroll in, 
first, a uniform national plan providing 
benefits on a “service” basis, along the 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield lines; second, a 
uniform national plan providing bene- 
fits on a “cash indemnity” basis, of the 
type underwritten by commercial insur- 
ance carriers; third, a plan sponsored or 
underwritten by a national association 
of Federal employees, where the em- 
ployee is a member of such an associa- 
tion; or fourth, a group practice prepay- 
ment plan—such as the Health Insur- 
ance Plan of Greater New York—in 
those communities where such plans are 
locally available. 
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In keeping with the practice of private 
employers, to encourage and facilitate 
the broadest possible coverage, and to 
keep the cost within the means of the 
employees, the bill provides for a sub- 
stantial Government contribution to the 
cost of the insurance. The Government 
will pay, in the case of active employees, 
one-half the cost of the basic plan and 
the full cost of the major medical bene- 
fits within stated limitations. 

In recognition of the fact that retired 
employees cannot ordinarily obtain ade- 
quate health insurance protection except 
at prohibitive costs which their reduced 
incomes cannot normally support, pro- 
vision is made for an increased Govern- 
ment contribution in the case of retired 
employees. 

A health insurance fund will be estab- 
lished into which the Government con- 
tributions and sums from payroll deduc- 
tions will be paid. All premiums or sub- 
scription charges will be paid from this 
fund which will also serve as the mecha- 
nism of advance funding for any added 
costs involved in the continuation of 
coverage after retirement. 

To assure employees that they will 
have an adequate voice in the operation 
of the program, a Federal Employees 
Health Insurance Advisory Council will 
be established, the majority of which will 
be composed of employee representatives, 
The other members will be persons ex- 
perienced in the operation of prepaid 
health programs, 

I believe that this program is essential 
and will benefit not only the employee 
but the Government as well. With im- 
proved health and morale on the part of 
employees, greater efficiency will be 
achieved. In addition it will bring the 
Federal Government one step closer to 
the practices of private industry in the 
field of employee-employer relations, a 
field in which the Federal Government 
has been sadly lagging in many respects. 


TO BRING APPELLATE PROCEDURES 
OF VETERANS’ PREFERENCE ACT 
WITHIN SCOPE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURES ACT 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced a bill to amend the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 by 
bringing the appellate processes and 
provisions of said act within the scope 
of the Administrative Procedures Act. 

The basic purpose of the bill is to 
strengthen the appellate procedures and 
provisions of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act. Under existing procedure the Civil 
Service Commission has no authority to 
subpena witnesses and, consequently, a 
preference eligible appellant is unable 
to persuade agency employees, who have 
knowledge of the true facts, to volun- 
tarily appear as a witness in the appel- 
lant’s behalf, Under the rules of the 
Administrative Procedures Act the 
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preference eligible appellant would also 
benefit from the exclusion of hearsay 
evidence or testimony submitted by an 
agency or department. The present 
civil-service rules governing admission 
of evidence are very loose and frequently 
operate to the disadvantage of the vet- 
eran appellant. 

Under existing appellate procedures 
of the Veterans’ Preference Act the hear- 
ing examiners of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, as well as members of the Board 
of Appeals and Review, exercise a quasi- 
judicial function when adjudicating 
appeals of veterans preference eligibles 
and this bill would provide additional 
safeguards for those hearings by bring- 
ing the appellate procedure of the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act under the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act. 


ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE 
COOPERATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the evi- 
dence grows almost daily that the Pres- 
ident and the State and Commerce De- 
partments are playing for keeps in seek- 
ing Congressional approval of the OTC. - 

OTC stands for the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. This is a sugar- 
coated name for a pill of poisonous con- 
tents so far as Congress is concerned. 
There can no longer be any doubt about 
the results that would follow Congres- 
sional approval of United States mem- 
bership in this proposed international 
trade organization. It would mean the 
stripping of Congress of its power to reg- 
ulate the foreign commerce of the United 
States, 

The latest and conclusive evidence was 
provided over the last week when the 
President rejected two more recommen- 
dations of the Tariff Commission under 
the escape clause of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act and sent a third case back to 
the Commission for additional informa- 
tion. 

This Executive action came after his 
previous rejection of a unanimous deci- 
sion of the Tariff Commission in the 
groundfish fillet case in December 1956, 
his rejection of the Commission’s recom- 
mendation in the lighter flint case and 
his setting aside of another unanimous 
decision in the velveteen case in pur- 
suance of an arrangement made with 
Japan outside the law and in outright 
disregard of the existing laws adequately 
covering the situation. 

Together with his rejection of the 
Commission’s recommendation in the 
fluorspar case, these Presidential actions 
completely blanketed and nullified the 
Commission's arduous work of a whole 
year. 

The Tariff Commission is an agency of 
Congress, created by Congress to assist 
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in the regulation of our foreign trade, in- 
cluding tariff adjustments. The Presi- 
dent himself appointed 5 of the 6 mem- 
bers now sitting on the Commission, yet 
he nullified the Commission’s finding of 
facts. 

What has this record to do with the 
OTC? 

It must be clear to anyone who has 
carefully observed the Executive actions 
in this field, as monitored by the Depart- 
ments of State and Commerce, that there 
is afoot a well-defined plan extending 
back to 1945 to wrest control over for- 
eign commerce from Congress. This plan 
is deeply entrenched in the Department 
of State. In essence it means depriving 
the American people of their right of de- 
termining for themselves through their 
Congress what our foreign-trade policy 
is to be. It reflects a deep distrust in 
the State Department of the capacity of 
the American people to govern them- 
selves, at least so far as determining 
foreign-trade policy is concerned. In 
the meantime and by contrast, the State 
Department has been in the forefront in 
promoting the establishment of new self- 
governing nations in the remote corners 
of the world. 

In view of this State Department at- 
titude we may ask again what difference 
it would make if the United States should 
become a member of the OTC. 

It would make all the difference in 
the world. It would mean that the 
State Department attitude had tri- 
umphed. It would mean that Congress 
itself, the only remaining bulwark, had 
finally thrown in the sponge and had 
run out on its responsibility. It would 
mean that Congress had betrayed its 
trust and made a cowardly surrender. 
The people who elect us have a right 
to expect better of us. 

Why would approval of the OTC mean 
this? Is it not clear that the executive 
already does as it pleases in this field? 
Is it not obvious that Congress to all 
intents and purposes has already been 
set aside in the regulation of our for- 
eign commerce? I am afraid so. 

It is only too true that Congress has 
been flouted by the executive, including 
the State Department, in the name of a 
delegation of power under the Trade 
Agreements Act that has been abused 
and stretched beyond recognition by the 
executive. But far from compounding 
this outrage, far from accepting, bless- 
ing and confirming it, through one final 
act of ignoble submission, Congress 
should flatly and firmly reject it. We 
should reject it in such unmistakable 
fashion that it would not be tried again. 

It is not as if we were acting without 
experience. Congress no doubt in good 
faith entrusted certain powers to the 
President by trade agreements legisla- 
tion. The State Department, acting for 
the President, saw its opportunity and 
undertook so to elaborate and to inter- 
weave this power with international 
commitments that Congress should 
never again be able in a practical world 
to repossess itself of its authority, no 
matter how badly the delegated powers 
had been abused. 

Congress began to show concern as 
far back as 1950, or earlier, and in that 
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year refused to approve United States 
membership in the International Trade 
Organization, known as the ITO. In 
1951, or 1 year later, it passed the escape 
clause amendment to the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. It also passed peril-point 
legislation. All such actions showed 
restiveness over State Department policy 
and administration and sought to 
strengthen the loosened and rapidly 
slipping Congressional grip on foreign- 
trade regulation. They should have been 
heeded by the State Department as dis- 
tinct warnings of Congressional dissatis- 
faction over the manner in which the 
powers it had delegated to the executive 
were being carried out. 

These clear reflections of Congres- 
sional sentiment, however, did little or 
nothing to chasten the State Depart- 
ment. That Department only sought 
new means by which it could curb Con- 
gress to prevent it from recapturing a 
semblance of its original authority. The 
Department went right ahead with 
GATT, the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade, after 1950, that is, after 
the defeat of the ITO, seeking to save as 
much of the rejected charter as it could. 
It should be pointed out that GATT had 
much of the unsuccessful ITO charter in 
it. Yet GATT was carefully if not defi- 
antly withheld from Congress. If Con- 
gress had so flatly rejected the ITO 
charter as it did, the fate of GATT if 
submitted to Congress was obviously 
highly doubtful. The thing to do then 
was not to submit it; and that is the 
reasoning that explains the withholding 
of GATT from Congress. Well justified 
fear of GATT defeat kept it from coming 
before this body. 

In the years since the ITO debacle the 
State Department schemers were not 
idle. Never once did they relinquish 
their search for means of strapping the 
hands of Congress securely to its sides, 
in full view of the clear constitutional 
powers bestowed upon Congress in this 
field by the people of the United States. 
In 1954 a brilliant idea to revise GATT 
and to make it secure was born. A 
scheme was hatched by which Congress 
would seemingly be left in possession of 
its power while actually it would be 
clinging only to an empty shell. 

The OTC was the offspring of this 
scheme. GATT was revised in the 
winter of 1954-55 and “strengthened.” 
On the side the articles of agreement 
setting up the OTC were signed for the 
United States by the signing officer of 
the State Department in March 1955. 

The OTC was to be nothing more than 
an agency to administer GATT—a sort 
of compliance body. But it was to have 
an assembly no less than a secretariat 
and a Director General. It contained a 
provision authorizing it to become a 
specialized agency of the United Na- 
tions. It was to give effect to the pur- 
poses and objectives of GATT. Nothing 
in it changed GATT, including the built- 
in powers of GATT to amend itself. 

Here then was a scheme by which the 
Executive could gain all of GATT with- 
out submitting GATT itself to Congress. 
Should Congress approve the OTC it 
would obviously have given its approval 
to GATT since the OTC is to give ef- 
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fect to the purposes and objectives of 
GATT. 

Much was made of a provision that 
OTC could not impose new obligations on 
its members without a, member’s consent. 
This safeguard overlooked the power of 
GATT to amend itself without the con- 
sent of a particular member. 

The Ways and Means Committee in 
1956 after hearings amended the resolu- 
tion of approval by adding that our own 
consent to new powers could be given 
only by Congress; and otherwise added 
a few other safeguards. Obviously, how- 
ever, none of these amendments altered 
the Articles of Agreement themselves 
and would if adopted only be in the form 
of reservations. 

In the future, situations could readily 
be created through international com- 
mitments that would make one reserva- 
tion or another internationally em- 
barrassing to us, and Congress could be 
coerced by moral implications to vacate 
such reservations. The State Depart- 
ment would be calling the tune. The 
President would simply echo it and Con- 
gress would have to dance accordingly or 
default on United States leadership of 
the free world. 

The gambit is a little too obvious. In 
trying it the State Department revealed 
its low opinion of the perception of Con- 
gress and, I believe, outsmarted itself. 

At the outset I referred to the Presi- 
dent’s last seven actions on Tariff Com- 
mission recommendations. In them the 
OTC casts its shadow before, for all to 
see. 

Obviously once we were in the OTC, 
Geneva and not Washington would be 
the seat of power. 

Already American producers who are 
vitally involved with import competition 
find themselves completely frustrated 
despite acts of Congress to come to their 
rescue. The executive departments have 
expertly constructed many blind alleys 
designed to wear down the petitioners 
and make their efforts of self-defense 
both futile and costly. Itis no doubt the 
hope that the petitioners will give up in 
despair. Just think what the situation 
would be if they had to go to Geneva. 
The State Department could laugh at 
any who would object to its policies and 
it need no longer have any fear of Con- 
gress. The responsiveness of Congress 
to its constituents would be a dead letter. 

Such is the unsavory picture of execu- 
tive administration of the trade agree- 
ments program as it comes to us from 
many sources and from direct experi- 
ence. Such is the manner in which the 
trusteeship of the delegated power has 
been conducted. The State Department 
has used the ball of twine lent to it by 
Congress not only to tie the hands of 
Congress but to tangle domestic produc- 
ers in a web of futility. 

Now, in a desperate grasp at straws 
to save this OTC scheme attention is 
drawn to the proposed European free- 
trade area, to be composed of six nations, 
and to the common market that might 
attract other European countries. 

Now more than ever, says the OTC 
promoters, the United States will need 
the OTC in order to take care of itself. 
Presumably we would be facing a Europe 
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hostile to our best interests. Lost to 
sight is the fact that we would have 1 
vote against 6 among the nations of the 
free-trade area and possibly a dozen or 
more if the common market attracted 
other European countries. How much 
good would the OTC do us then? It 
seems to me that it would plece a perfect 
weapon into the hands of Europe if they 
wished to use it. 

We should jump quickly to protect our- 
selves, say the OTC advocates. Yet, at 
best it would be 12 to 15 years before 
the free-trade area would materialize, 
should it be ratified by the signatory 
nations. 

On the contrary, we should not only 
reject the OTC; we should demand that 
GATT itself be brought to Congress for 
ratification. 

It is high time that Congress sees to 
it that the abuses of the executive in 
the administration of the trade-agree- 
ments program be stopped. It begins to 
reflect on Congress itself when it allows 
its constituency to be subjected to the 
shabby treatment that the executive has 
accorded to them in these tariff and 
trade problems. The grievances are 
real. We want to settle them at home 
instead of going back beyond 1776 when 
we had to go overseas to gain a hearing. 
We do not want to go to Geneva, hat 
in hand, to ask how and what we should 
do in order to give decent and adequate 
protection to our industries and their 
workmen against unfair competition. 

Above all, we must keep the channels 
clear so that changed sentiment in this 
country may successfully express itself 
through Congress. This is no less im- 
portant in the field of foreign commerce 
regulation than in other fields that are 
of vital concern to the American people. 

I say, keep the channels open. The 
State and Commerce Departments, and 
the President in taking his cue from 
these Departments, want to block the 
channels by entry into the OTC. So 
far as regulation of import competition 
is concerned, it would be useless to hold 
elections in this country should the State 
Department succeed. The OTC-GATT 
combination would resolve all these ques- 
tions of trade. No constituents need 
worry Members of this body again about 
their import problems. There would be 
nothing you could do for them. The 
State Department would be satisfied. 
The Congress and the people of this 
country would be taking a back seat. 

This must not come to pass. 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, WASHING- 
TON, PUBLIC NOTICE 
SAFETY PINS 
(Investigation No. 53 under sec. 7, Trade 

Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 

amended) 

In response to the request of the President 
on March 29, 1957, the Tariff Commission is 
assembling additional information relating 
to investigation No. 53 under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended, with respect to safety pins. The 
President’s request reads as follows: 

“DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have carefully 
studied the Commission’s report of January 
30, 1957, on its investigation under section 
7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended, regarding safety pins. 
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“Additional information on a number of 
points raised by the Commission's report 
would be helpful to me in reaching a decision 
in this case. 

“It would be very useful to have the pro- 
duction, sales, employment, and profit data 
on the two safety pin producers not presently 
included in the Commission’s report as would 
similar data on the industry's operations on 
uncapped pin wires. In addition, I would 
like to have data on the other products made 
on safety pin machines and on the firms 
producing plastic-capped safety pins. 

“Supplemental information on the indus- 
try's profit experience would also assist me: 
annual data for safety pin operations and for 
the total operations of the plants involved 
for 1935-39 and for 1946-50; the basis for 
the industry’s allocation of costs, particularly 
administrative and selling costs, to its safety 
pin operations; and the impact upon the 
industry figures of the one firm which re- 
ported losses in 4 years since 1950 and 
whether that firm’s operations have been 
materially affected by factors other than 
imports. Finally, clarification of the nature 
and source of the industry's overcapacity, 
referred to in the Commission's report, 
would be desirable. 

“I would appreciate the Commission's 
supplying this additional information. It 
may, to the extent necessary to avoid im- 
proper disclosures, be submitted in confi- 
dence. With these points Clarified, I would 
be in a better position to make a decision. 

“Sincerely, 
“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER,” 

By order of the Commission: 

Donn N. BENT, 
Secretary. 
Issued April 3, 1957. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATLEY. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I commend the 
gentleman from West Virginia for the 
vigilance which he continues to show in 
this field and for the fight which he con- 
tinues to make for the prerogatives of 
the Congress of the United States in 
this field. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. I wish to say that any- 
thing I can do to suggest to the President 
of the United States and to the Depart- 
ment of State that there is no better time 
for them to bring on their proposed OTC 
bill because I feel that the Congress is 
in the right frame of mind to defeat it. 
I would like to have it out of the way 
once and for all so if they want to bring 
it up, it is perfectly all right with the 
gentleman from West Virginia, 


IF FLOODED OUT AND YOUR PROP- 
ERTY DESTROYED, WAIT A YEAR 
AND YOU CAN BUY INSURANCE 
AGAINST SOME FUTURE CATAS- 
TROPHE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
August the Congress enacted the Fed- 
eral Flood Insurance Act of 1956, a very 
important and significant forward step 
in behalf of the people of this country 
who suffer from periodic flood disasters. 

Except under the authority of this law, 
there is no such thing as flood insurance. 
Private companies have not been able to 
underwrite it. That is why the Congress 
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stepped into this field. That is why the 
Banking and Currency Committee ap- 
proved the Federal flood insurance bill 
and was instrumental in writing Public 
Law 1016 of the 84th Congress. 

As a representative of the St. Louis 
area, I was particularly interested in this 
legislation and was most anxious to see 
it passed. I am most anxious now to see 
it made actually effective. 

Many of our business firms in the St. 
Louis area face the spring rains with a 
feeling that they are sitting on a keg of 
dynamite. What will the Mississippi do? 
What will that rambunctious Missouri 
River do? 

This year, they lived in hope that our 
promise of a Federal flood insurance pro- 
gram would become a reality. .They 
were promised sympathetic adminis- 
eed of the program, and prompt ac- 

on, » 

On Lincoln’s Birthday, I wrote to the 
Commissioner of the Federal Flood In- 
demnity Administration, Mr. Frank J. 
Meistrell, to inquire about progress in 
putting the law into effect, in determin- 
ing rates for the policies which are to 
be issued, and otherwise in getting this 
program into actual operation. 

I received an answer on March 5 in- 
dicating that there were so many policy 
decisions which had to be made, so many 
conferences which had to be conducted, 
so many computations which had to be 
worked out, that it would be late spring 
before the agency would be in a posi- 
tion to start offering its services to those 
anxious to buy the insurance we provided 
under Public Law 1016. 

FLOODS WILL NOT WAIT FOR REDTAPE TO BE 

UNRAVELLED 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who live near 
major rivers, or represent districts sub- 
ject to perodic floods, know that the 
floods do not wait for redtape to be un- 
ravelled in some Government agency. 
The rains come in April or earlier, with 
just as much or more violence as they 
do any other time of the year. Early 
spring is floodtime in many communi- 
ties—a time for leaving one’s possessions 
behind to be ripped and torn and covered 
with mire and filth by the overflowing 
river, while fleeing for your life. 

It will be of very little consolation to 
the people whose possessions are wiped 
out by floods in the next few months to 
know that sometime in the future they 
will be able to buy Federal flood insur- 
ance to help them over the financial dis- 
aster of some subsequent flood. 

They are worried right now about the 
flood which may come tomorrow or the 
day after—and they cannot yet buy any 
insurance against such a disaster, even 
though the law which authorized such 
insurance was enacted last August and 
even though we have appropriated 
$500,000 for planning the start of the 
program and working out these details 
of coverage, rates, and so forth. And we 
have also authorized the Federal Flood 
Indemnity Administration to borrow up 
to $500 million from the Federal Treas- 
ury for this program. Not a cent of that 
money has so far been borrowed by the 
Agency, however. 

Nor have any formal requests been 
made to Congress for the money needed 
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to engage or work with private insurance 
people to actually sell the policies, al- 
though the President’s budget says that 
$100 million is going to be requested for 
that purpose. 

MANY NEW PROBLEMS PRESENTED 


The moral of all of this is: if you live 
or have your business in a flood zone— 
just arrange for it not to rain, at least 
until the Federal Flood Indemnity Ad- 
ministration of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency can work out every little 
detail of its proposed program, and dot 
every “i” and cross every “t” and make 
some slide-rule computations and talk to 
some more insurance people to get their 
opinions on rate structures, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not like to be overly 
critical of a Government agency when 
it is faced as this particular one is with 
a variety of new and really unprece- 
dented problems. It is working in a no- 
man’s land in that this kind of insur- 
ance just has not been offered before, 
and the law does require that the rates 
be reasonably related to the actual costs 
of insurance. 

But it seems to me that there is a 
difference—or there should be—between 
instituting a new program with a deter- 
mination to get it into operation as 
promptly as possible, working out the 
problems as they arise, or coasting along 
as if there is no hurry—insisting on 
having the answer to every single pos- 
sible detail or contingency before moving 
off dead center. 

In this instance, I think it is urgent 
that those who are in the path of 
periodic floods be protected imme- 
diately—now—when the floods are im- 
minent. 

Admittedly, this is a tough problem 
for the agency which administers the 
program. Ido not for a moment pretend 
it is simply. It is not. 

WHY NOT BINDER CONTRACTS PENDING RATE 
STRUCTURE? 

But I think if there is a determination 
to do the best that can be done for those 
who now face imminent damage from 
seasonal spring floods, that a way can 
be worked out to issue policies on a 
binder basis—assuring those who apply 
for coverage that they are covered and 
will be covered under terms and condi- 
tions to be announced later. 

A private enterprise insurance com- 
pany could hardly issue such a binder in 
a situation such as this, although I un- 
derstand it is sometimes done on certain 
types of policies. But it could not begin. 
to assure coverage against floods for the 
same reason no private firm ever does 
issue flood insurance. 

The customer, furthermore, would be 
hesitant about buying such a pig-in-a- 
poke insurance policy from a private 
firm without knowing or having any idea 
in the world what the price would be— 
the cost of the premium or the terms of 
coverage. Then why do I suggest—why 
have I suggested to Mr. Meistrell—that 
the Government issue such a pay-later 
insurance policy at this time? 

The answer, Mr. Speaker, is that the 
law under which this insurance is to be 
issued, Public Law 1016, specifies that 
the rates must be as reasonable as pos- 
sible, as fair as possible, as accurate as 
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possible in reflecting the anticipated cost 
of such insurance protection. The cus- 
tomer, the homeowner or businessman 
threatened by floods, knows that this 
policy is and will be not only the best 
and most reasonable but actually the 
only kind of flood insurance he will be 
able to buy—and that it is being put 
on the market as a service to him, not as 
a means for some private company to 
make profits. 

If he is in the market for flood insur- 
ance, he knows already that he is prob- 
ably going to want this policy when it is 
issued, no matter what it eventually costs 
or what the terms of coverage may be. 
SAID TO BE PROHIBITED BY “CIRCUMSTANCES” 


I am sure that many of those eligible 
for coverage would be glad to contract 
now to buy this insurance even though 
the rates are not yet set and the details 
of coverage not complete. Why not af- 
ford such individuals an opportunity to 
do just that? I made that proposal to 
Mr. Meistrell on March 21. 

Mr. Speaker, the answer I have re- 
ceived is that a variety of circumstances 
prohibit it—lack of appropriated funds 
to pay agents, inability to adjust claims 
so quickly, lack of trained personnel, 
lack of a system for distributing litera- 
ture on the program, or publicizing it, 
and so on. 

I would say, Mr. Speaker, that the most 
important reason has been left out—lack 
of sufficient concern for those willing and 
anxious to buy this insurance—because 
they feel desperately in need of this pro- 
tection. It was for the benefit of the 
public that we enacted this program. 
Now I fear very much that the needs of 
the people are being relegated to a 
secondary position. This program can be 
a profitable cooperative venture for the 
private insurance companies which par- 
ticipate in it—that’s all right. But pri- 
marily this is to be a service for the 
pue It must be set up with that in 
mind. 


HEARING PROPOSED BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the seriousness 
of this situation, the seasonal threat 
from flood disaster in every part of the 
country, and the relative slowness in 
which the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is moving in this field, Iam today 
urging the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to ar- 
range a hearing for the officials of the 
Federal Flood Indemnity Administration 
so that we can get to the bottom of these 
delays—so that we can find out what is 
holding up this program. 

Mr. Meistrell has written me in reply 
to my letter of March 21 that funds are 
“being requested” for the program—but 
I don’t know if that means he has made 
a request to Mr. Cole, his superior in the 
HHFA, or whether it is in the Budget 
Bureau or the White House, or where— 
or whether it is going to be killed by Mr. 
Humphrey in the Treasury Department, 

He has also written me that without a 
specific additional appropriation by 
Congress, they cannot actually put the 
program into effect. I have not so un- 
derstood the law we passed, but it would 
be worthwhile to have him explain that. 
After all, we did provide full authority 
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for borrowing up to $500,000,000 from 
the Treasury, and not a cent of that has 
been borrowed. 


WE SHOULD ACT BEFORE MORE DISASTERS STRIKE 


Mr. Meistrell adds that even if they 
did have additional funds appropriated 
to them, this does not mean there would 
be no bar to immediate acceptance of 
binding applications” for policies, be- 
cause of the need for distributing forms, 
completing arrangements with partici- 
pating insurance companies, sending 
out instructions to agents, and so forth, 

He added: 


These tasks are time-consuming and they 
are necessary precedents to launching the 
program in final form or to the acceptance 
of binding applications for insurance if it 
were attempted as a temporary expedient 
pending completion of our plans— 


And soon, Mr. Speaker, it means that 
after you have been flooded out often 
enough, and lost your property often 
enough from these disasters, you might 
be able to take heart out of the fact that 
some day you may be able to buy a flood 
insurance policy, providing you then 
have anything left to protect. 

I am submitting for inclusion in the 
Record, Mr. Speaker, my letter of Feb- 
ruary 12 to Mr. Meistrell, his reply of 
March 5, my follow-up letter of March 
21, and his reply dated April 4, which 
came to my office Friday. 

We have seen enough delay. The 
headlines say rain and flood in the St. 
Louis area and many other parts of the 
country. Let us get busy on flood in- 
surance before more homes and busi- 
nesses are washed away. Otherwise, we 
can just turn this whole thing over to the 
Red Cross and make it not flood insur- 
ance but flood relief—and that is not 
good enough. 

FEBRUARY 12, 1957. 
Mr. FRANK J. MEISTRELL, 

Commissioner, Federal Flood In- 
demnity Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. MEISTRELL: As a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I was 
an enthusiastic supporter of the bill which 
originated in my committee for a Federal 
flood insurance program. I know that the 
legislation provided many problems for your 
agency, but, as I understand it, you were 
hopeful that the program could be put into 
effect early this year. 

I wonder if you can give me à report on 
the current status of the program, including 
any decisions that may have been reached 
on specific details of coverage and rates, or 
any other material of that kind. 

If any material is available so far that I 
can forward to people in my district who 
are very interested in this, I would appre- 
ciate having that too. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Missouri. 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1957. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: It is a pleasure to 
reply to your request of February 12 for a 
report on the status of the Federal flood in- 
demnity program. I am aware of your par- 
ticular interest in flood insurance and I am 
sending you under separate cover some in- 
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formational material for distribution in your 
district. 

Although we have made substantial prog- 
ress, more work needs to be done before we 
shall be able to offer contracts to interested 
property owners. We have tentative drafts of 
the policy, procedures, rules and regulations 
for the direct flood insurance. We haye laid 
out a marketing plan that contemplates 
maximum utilization of the private insur- 
ance facilities: Insurance agents and brokers 
throughout the country will sell the insur- 
ance; fire and casualty insurance companies 
will issue the policies and collect the pre- 
miums; and losses will be handled by pri- 
vate claim adjustment facilities. We have 
been successful in negotiating with the in- 
dustry to have these services and facilities 
made available to us at cost; without profit 
or allowance for administrative expenses or 
other expenses normally incident to the op- 
eration of their business. These operations 
will be subject, of course, to our supervision 
and control. 

We are now moving toward a solution to 
one of our most difficult tasks, that of pro- 
mulgating an appropriate rating structure in 
the absence of useful experience data, a 
factor that has contributed in a great part 
to the inability of private insurers to under- 
write flood losses, 

Two approaches to the problem have been 
made: The insurance industry, from whom 
we have had the utmost in cooperation, has 
been studying this problem as well as an 
intergovernmental agency group including 
hydrological experts from the United States 
Geological Survey, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, the Weather Bureau and the Corps of 
Engineers and we have been developing data 
on various aspects of the rate problem. We 
are hopeful that we will have rates developed 
shortly. 

We are glad to know of the interest among 
your constituents in Missouri in this program 
and I hope you will assure them that we are 
making every effort to put it into operation. 
We anticipate that we will be in a position to 
make the insurance available in the late 
spring. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK J. MEISTRELL, 
Commissioner, Flood Indemnity Ad- 
ministration. 


Marcn 21, 1957. 


Mr. FRANK J. MEISTRELL, 

Commissioner, Federal Flood Indem- 
nity Administration, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear Mn. MEISTRELL: Some of our people in 
St. Louis are terribly worried over the pros- 
pect of spring floods and frustrated by the 
fact that they are not able to purchase 
Federal flood insurance because the rate 
structure has not been worked out as yet, 
As you know, I wrote to you about this mat- 
ter last month and read your reply with 
much interest. 

But some of our businessmen, particu- 
larly, feel as if they are in the position of a 
man dying of thirst while the well diggers 
temporarily stop operations in order to argue 
over how much to charge for the product of 
their labors. They feel that late spring may 
find them being offered flood insurance after 
they have suffered serious damage from a 
flood. One businessman tells me that he 
feels as if he is sitting on top of dynamite 
because the Mississippi has gone into flood 
on four previous occasions since 1943 and 
usually, early in the spring. 

That raises this question in my mind: 
Why can’t you begin now to take applica- 
tions for flood insurance from individuals 
and firms who. know they will be customers 
no matter what the rate is, since this is a 
form of insurance they have been anxious 
to buy for many years and since they are sure 
the Federal rate will be as reasonable as 
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possible under the circumstances? In other 
words, why can’t you offer our business firms, 
or other individuals endangered by floods, 
a policy which declares them covered but 
postpones decision temporarily on the final 
rates they are to be charged? Perhaps they 
could pay a temporary or tentative rate sub- 
ject to later amendment. 

Surely, now that we have a program for 
Federal flood insurance and there is nothing 
holding up its effective date except negotia- 
tions and studies of possible costs, 1t would 
be the height of bureaucratic cruelty, I be- 
lieve, to hold up putting the program into 
operation until the 1957 flood season was 
over. I would never be able to explain to any 
flood victim in my district that this insur- 
ance was not available when it could have 
helped him because the Government agency 
assigned responsibility for the program still 
had some “i’s” to dot and some “t's” to cross 
and some slide rule computations to make 
and some conferences to hold with some in- 
surance people to get their opinion on the 
rate structure. 

Can't we put the program into effect now? 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Missouri. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Repesentatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: Thank you for your 
letter of March 21, 1957, suggesting that we 
accept binding applications for Federal flood 
insurance before we are ready to authorize 
the issuance of the formal policy. We con- 
sidered this step very carefully as we are 
fully aware of the need for protection to 
those who may be subject to loss occurring 
before our program is complete. We found, 
however, that a variety of circumstances 
prohibit it. 

The solicitation and acceptance of binding 
applications would be handled in substan- 
tially the same manner as will the solicita- 
tion and issuance of formal policies, The 
services of insurance agents and brokers, 
and the insurance companies are essential to 
the performace of these functions and, as 
you know, we are prohibited by statute from 
engaging thelr services until funds are appro- 
priated for the purpose. We are requesting 
those funds now although, of course, we 
are unable to commit those funds before 
they are made available to us. 

Further, we would be unable to adjust a 
claim arising under a binding application 
before our arrangements with the established 
claim adjustment facilities were completed. 
Adjustment of loss is a specialized under- 
taking requiring the services of trained per- 
sonnel. We could not engage them, and 
obligate ourselves to the payment of their 
fees, in the absence of specific congressional 
appropriation of funds for this purpose. 

I do not intend to infer from the foregoing 
that there would be no bar to immediate ac- 
ceptance of binding applications were the 
funds made available to us today. Follow- 
ing appropriation of funds, additional time 
will be required for distribution of the ap- 
plicable forms, the concluding of agree- 
ments with insurance companies, the send- 
ing of instructions to agents and brokers 
and, of course, the nationwide publicizing of 
the availability of the protection. 

These tasks are time-consuming and they 
are necessary precedents to launching the 
program in final form or to the acceptance 
of binding applications for insurance if it 
were attempted as a temporary expedient 
pending completion of our plans. 

Final adoption of an appropriate rate 
structure is not the only obstacle to the 
launching of the program, We have made 
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substantial progress in that directlon and 
also have under consideration other prob- 
lems inherent in a program of this scope and 
novelty. I am most grateful at the progress 
we are making. 

Iam highly sympathetic with the anxieties 
of those in whose behalf you have written. 
I assure you that we are doing all in our 
power to make the protection of this in- 
surance available at the earliest possible 
time. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. MEISTRELL, 

Commissioner, Flood Indemnity Ad- 

ministration. 


HENDERSON HIGH SCHOOL BAND OF 
HENDERSON, KY. 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the highlights of the annual Cherry Blos- 
som Festival is the Cherry Blossom pa- 
rade and National Championship High 
School Band Contest. 

On Wednesday of last week, a crowd of 
115,000 spectators lined K Street NW., to 
see the annual parade. Two hundred 
and fifteen units with 7,500 marchers 
passed before the reviewing stand at 17th 
and K Streets in the colorful event which 
lasted nearly 4 hours. More than 70 
bands participated. Dozens of drill 
teams with scores of floats and hundreds 
of majorettes passed in review. 

Earlier in the day, the National Cham- 
pionship High School Band Contest was 
held on the Ellipse. This was the day of 
full glory not only for the beautiful Japa- 
nese cherry trees that line the Tidal 
Basin, but also for the Henderson High 
School Band which was awarded a beau- 
tiful trophy for winning second place in 
the concert division, and confirmed the 
faith shown in them by the people of 
Henderson, Ky., who raised several thou- 
sand dollars to give their outstanding 
band the chance to take part in this 
national competition. 

Henderson, Ky., is one of the great 
small cities in this country. It is a beau- 
tiful city located on the Ohio River, own- 
ing its own utilities with industrial plants 
producing plastics, hosiery, furniture, 
dresses, toys, chemicals, fertilizers, and 
other products. In its beautiful natural 
surroundings, Henderson has developed a 
number of imposing churches of all de- 
nominations, beautiful homes, and nice 
schools. The members of the Henderson 
High School Band clearly exemplify the 
fine characteristics of the people who 
reside in Henderson, Ky., and their vic- 
tory was another milestone along the 
road of progress for this fine city and the 
splendid high school that they represent. 
The director of this band, Robert Mor- 
ton, is to be commended for his fine work. 

During my tenure as a Member of Con- 
gress, I have had the pleasure of seeing 
a Kentucky Princess crowned as Queen 
of a Cherry Blossom Festival and the 
Henderson High School Band of Hender- 
son, Ky., declared one of the winners in 
the concert band division of the National 
„ High School Band Con- 
tes 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee, for today, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. KRUEGER (at the request of Mr, 
ARENDS), from April 10 through April 12, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. ASPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
McCartxHy), until April 17. 

To Messrs. MOULDER, DOYLE, FRAZIER, 
KEARNEY, and McIntosH (at the request 
of Mr. MouLDER), from April 9 to April 
16, on account of committee hearings 
scheduled by Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in New York. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. SuLLIVAN, for 15 minutes, on to- 
day, and to include certain letters. 

Mr, O'NEILL, for 10 minutes, on tomor- 
row. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
Was granted to: 

Mrs. Kee and to include an article. 

Mr. FisHer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dore and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Steminsxi (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 9, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


710. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the Annual Report of the 
United States Soldiers“ Home for the fiscal 
year 1956, and a photostatic copy of the an- 
nual general inspection of the home, 1956, 
by the Inspector General of the Army, pur- 
suant to the act of Congress approved March 
8, 1883, as amended (24 U. S. C. 59 and 60); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

711. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “A bill to amend section 15 of the 
District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol Act“; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

712. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, relative to a contract which 
was negotiated with National Park Conces- 
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sions, Inc., for the temporary operation of 
the McKinley Park Hotel, Mount McKinley 
National Park, Alaska, covering the period 
May 14 to September 30, 1957, pursuant to 
the act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271), as 
amended by the act of July 14, 1956 (70 
Stat. 543); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

713. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
abbreviation of the record on the review or 
enforcement of orders of administrative 
agencies by the courts of appeals and the 
review or enforcement of such orders on the 
original papers and to make uniform the law 
relating to the record on review or, enforce- 
ment of such orders, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

714. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases where the authority 
contained in section 212 (d) (3) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act was exer- 
cised in behalf of such aliens, pursuant to 
section 212 (d) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

715. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
protect the public health by amending the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
prohibit the use in food of chemical additives 
which have not been adequately tested to 
establish their safety“; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

716. A letter from the Governor, Canal 
Zone Government, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend section 216 (b) of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, to provide for 
appointments of cadets from the District of 
Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, Virgin 
Islands, and the Canal Zone”; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 223. Resolution for consid- 
eration of H. R. 3476, a bill to facilitate the 
regulation, control, and eradication of plant 
pests; without amendment (Rept. No. 309). 
Referred to House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 224. Resolution for consid- 
eration of H. R. 3377, a bill to promote the 
national defense by authorizing the con- 
struction of aeronautical research facilities 
and the acquisition of land by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics neces- 
sary to the effective prosecution of aeronau- 
tical research; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 310). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 225. Resolution for consideration 
of Senate Joint Resolution 72, joint resolu- 
tion to implement further the act of July 15, 
1946, by approving the signature by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of an agreement 
amending the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement of December 6, 1945; without 
amendment (Rept. No.311). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 3654. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 with respect to price support for 
extra long staple cotton; without amend- 
ment (Rept. 312). Referred to the Commit- 
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tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R.6659. A bill to extend and 
amend laws relating to the provision and 
improvement of housing, to improve the 
availability of mortgage credit, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
313). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 6701. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Tennessee River 
Basin water pollution control compact; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ALBERT (by request) : 

H. R. 6702. A bill to provide for the pur- 
chase of certain cattle to carry out the pro- 
visions of section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th 
Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6703. A bill to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to eliminate certain inequities and re- 
strictions and permit a more effective dis- 
tribution of Federal funds; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6704. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize municipal corporations 
in the Territory of Alaska to incur bonded 
indebtedness, and for other purposes,” to ex- 
clude from the 10 percent limitation on 
indebtedness contained therein any in- 
debtedness incurred by a municipal corpora- 
tion under the Alaska Public Works Act; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H. R. 6705. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize public-utility districts 
in the Territory of Alaska to incur bonded 
indebtedness, and for other purposes,” to ex- 
clude from the 10 percent limitation on in- 
debtedness contained therein any indebted- 
ness incurred by a public-utility or school 
district under the Alaska Public Works Act; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H. R. 6706. A bill to increase from 75 per- 
cent to 90 percent the maximum United 
States share of the cost of approved airport 
projects in Alaska; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 6707. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to eliminate certain inequities and restric- 
tions and permit a more effective distribution 
of Federal funds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 6708. A bill to implement a treaty 
and agreement with the Republic of Panama, 
by amending the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 6709. A bill to implement a treaty 
and agreement with the Republic of Pan- 
ama, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6710. A bill relating to Canal Zone 
money orders which remain unpaid; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr.. DAWSON of Illinois (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 6711. A bill to amend the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949, as amended; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 6712. A bill to establish the Federal 

Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 6713. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$700 the income-tax exemptions allowed for 
a taxpayer, his spouse, and his dependents, 
and the additional exemptions allowed for 
old age and blindness; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H. R. 6714. A bill to amend the Soil Bank 
Act of March 28, 1956, in order to provide 
for greater utilization of the technical serv- 
ices and facilities of the State game and 
fish agencies in the administration of the 
conservation reserve and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 6715. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H. R. 6716. A bill to prohibit the severance 
of a service-connected disability which has 
been in effect for 10 or more years, except 
when based on fraud; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H. R. 6717. A bill to provide for a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of the area 
from Cuckold Creek through Neale Creek 
and Neale Sound to the Wicomico River, 
Charles County, Md., to determine the feasi- 
bility of establishing an inland channel for 
the navigation of small boats; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 6718. A bill to provide for Govern- 
ment contribution toward personal health- 
service benefits for civilian officers and em- 
ployees in the United States service and their 
dependents, to authorize payroll deductions 
for participants, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LONG: 

H. R. 6719. A bill to provide certain ad- 
justments in organization and salary struc- 
ture of the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery in the Veterans’ Administration; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: Š 

H. R. 6720. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment. of the Cape Cod National Park, in 
the State of Massåchusetts; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 6721. A bill to require the Postmaster 
General to adjust the compensation of star 
route, panel body, and mail messenger con- 
tractors, by reason of added costs imposed 
upon them by statute, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 6722. A bill providing for price re- 
porting and research with respect to forest 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 6723. A bill to amend the act of April 
19, 1950, to permit the Navaho Indian Tribe 
to lease tribal lands for residential and other 
purposes for a term of not to exceed 99 years, 
to transfer trust property of the tribe to any 
corporation owned by the Navaho Tribe or to 
municipal corporations within the bound- 
arles of the Navaho Indian Reservation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H. R. 6724. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit schoolteach- 
ers and administrators to deduct expenses of 
attending classes to acquire additional train- 
ing or education; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 6725. A bill to adjust the tax rates 

on light sparkling wines in relation to those 
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imposed on other wines; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 6726. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act to provide for a system of ap- 
peal from adverse actions taken by any Fed- 
eral department, agency, or the Civil Service 
Commission; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6727. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
basis of restricted stock options which the 
employee has not exercised at death and the 
basis of stock acquired upon exercise of such 
options after death; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6728. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 10-year 
net operating loss carryover for certain regu- 
lated public utilities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. J. Res, 297. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a Federal Motor Vehicle Commission for 
the purpose of making uniform laws per- 
taining to operation, ownership, and control 
of motor vehicles; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOLAND: 

H. J. Res. 298, Joint resolution providing 
for a study to be conducted to determine and 
report to the Congress on ways and means 
of expanding and modernizing the Foreign 
Service of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H. J. Res. 299. Joint resolution providing 
for a study to be conducted to determine 
and report to the Congress on ways and 
means of expanding and modernizing the 
Foreign Service of the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. J. Res. 300, Joint resolution providing 
for a study to be conducted to determine 
and report to the Congress on ways and 
means of expanding and modernizing the 
Foreign Service of the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution providing 
for a study to be conducted to determine 
and report to the Congress on ways and 
means of expanding and modernizing the 
Foreign Service of the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution providing 
for a study to be conducted to determine and 
report to the Congress on ways and means of 
expanding and modernizing the Foreign 
Service of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H. J. Res. 303. Joint resolution providing 
for a study to be conducted to determine 
and report to the Congress on ways and 
means of expanding and modernizing the 
Foreign Service of the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. J. Res. 304. Joint resolution providing 
for a study to be conducted to determine 
and report to the Congress on ways and 
means of expanding and modernizing the 
Foreign Service of the United States, etc.; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. Res. 226. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation with 
respect to the real property owned by the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. Res. 227. Resolution to provide for the 
appointment of a special committee to inves- 
tigate and report upon the need for a new 
House Office Building at this time; to the 
Committee on Rules, 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXIT, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GROSS: Memorial of the 57th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Iowa, urging 
that excise taxes on transportation of per- 
sons and property be removed by the Con- 
gress of the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 30 of the Legislature of 
the State of Arkansas urging Congress to 
submit certain constitutional amendments 
to the States for ratification or rejection; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Arkansas, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to submit certain constitu- 
tional amendments to the States for ratifi- 
cation or rejection; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the western land boundary 
fence; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact H. R. 5134, a bill to provide assist- 
ance to the States in the construction, mod- 
ernization, additions, and improvements of 
domiciliary and hospital buildings of State 
veterans’ homes by a grant to subsidize, in 
part, the capital outlay cost; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the development of a navigable 
waterway connecting the Tombigbee and 
Tennessee Rivers by the construction of a 
canal in the State of Mississippi; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
that the Senate of the Territory of Alaska 
denies the false and misleading charge that 
the Legislature of Alaska has a desire to ex- 
clude residents of the continental United 
States from participation in the Alaska fish- 
ery; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
requesting that the Congress, in accordance 
with the mandate of the people of Alaska, 
act at once to transfer control of the com- 
mercial fisheries of Alaska to the government 
of the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Federal Aid in Wildlife Resto- 
ration Act (16 U. S. C. A., 669 et seq.) and 
the Federal Aid in Fish Restoration Act (16 
U. S. C. A., TTT et seq.) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior 
to cooperate with the Territory of Alaska by 
allotting Alaska’s share of these Federal 
funds for the conduct of sport fish and game 
restoration to the Alaska Department of 
Fish and Game; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to expressing to the Governor of 
Guam and the military commands located on 
Guam the loyalty and co-operation of the 
people of Guam; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. R. 6729. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 

Dites; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. BOWLER: 

H. R. 6730. A bill for the relief of Katherine 
Au-Young; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H. R. 6731. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Slatkin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6732. A bill for the relfef of Min Kuk 
Hwi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. R. 6733. A bill for the relief of George 
Wm. Rueff, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 6734. A bill to provide for the con- 

veyance of certain real property in Lake 
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County, Fla., to O. H. Dudley; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 6735. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Goldet; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H. R.6736. A bill for the relief of Diego 

Moncado; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 6737. A bin for the relief of Miss 
Hilda M. Johnson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R.6738. A bill for the relief of Kazuo 

Masaki; to the Committee on the Judictary. 
By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 6739. A bill for the relief of Arctic 
Maid Fisheries, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6740. A bill for the relief of William 
Peck; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, UTT: 

H. R. 6741. A bill for the relief of Kate Lor- 

enz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


April 8 
PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


200.By Mr. BUSH: Additional petition of 
citizens of Williamsport, Pa., urging the Con- 
gress to pass legislation taking alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising off the air and out of the 
channels of interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

201. Also, additional petition of citizens of 
‘Williamsport, Pa., urging the Congress to pass 
legislation taking alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising off the air and out of the channels of 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

202. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Clerk, Board of Chosen Freeholders, Trenton, 
N. J., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
Iution with reference to requesting enact- 
ment of the bills H. R. 6, H. R. 2474, and 
S. 27 and S. 386; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Commonwealth Status Preferable for 
Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a group of 
California businessmen, according to the 
Minister of Natural Resources for the 
Provincial Government of Saskatchewan 
in Canada, are to invest $40 million in 
a pulpwood project. These Americans 
have an option on 12,000 square miles of 
timberland, and a 300-ton-a-day wood- 
pulp mill will be constructed soon with 
a further arrangement for doubling the 
timber rights and capacity of the mill 
for production of both pulp and news- 
print. 

Why are these American investors go- 
ing to Canada as against Alaska, where 
vast timber resources exist which are 
available with ample water for such a 
new development? 

The answer, I venture to say, lies in a 
carefully conducted study which shows 
the relative present costs and future pro- 
jected conditions in both locations. Ven- 
ture money goes to the area of greatest 
opportunity for profit. 

Why would the Province of Saskatch- 
ewan and Canada offer greater returns 
on an investment than the Territory of 
Alaska? 

The answer, of course, is in labor and 
living costs, transportation expense, and 
taxes. Alaska cannot compete with 
other areas of North America, and what 
is more, statehood will increase this cost 
of doing business and retard develop- 
ment for decades to come. 

If certain political leaders in Alaska 
would sacrifice their personal ambitions 
to represent a new State of Alaska in 
Congress, this situation, it seems to me, 
could be changed. In other words, if 
Alaska would ask for commonwealth 


status and forego for a time the right of 
having voting representatives in Con- 
gress, she might be given complete self- 
government in all other respects and, 
in addition, exemption from Federal in- 
come taxes. This exemption for cor- 
porations would offset the high cost of 
operating industry in the northland, and 
Alaska's rich. resources of timber and 
minerals would induce investors to put 
their millions into Alaska rather than 
locations such as I mentioned in Canada. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government could continue with a pro- 
gram of roads and highways in Alaska, 
and likewise in the costly work of con- 
servation of her fisheries which a limited 
treasury such as the new State would 
possess could not allow. 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it seems to me, should study 
the full facts before we turn over Alaska’s 
resources to the possible selfish control 
of certain politically inspired factions 
which exist in the Territory of Alaska, 
and which may seek to discriminate 
against nonresidents in order to benefit 
themselves. Let us not forget that the 
fish, timber, water, and minerals of the 
Territory belong to all the people of these 
United States—not just those who live 
there. 


Public School No. 11 of Jersey City, N. J., 
Celebrates a Century of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said that Public School No. 11 on Bergen 
Square in Jersey City stands on the old- 
est site continuously dedicated to educa- 
tion in the United States. Dutch settlers 
used the land almost 300 years ago to 
set up a school in 1662. 


Since then five schools have been built 
on the same spot. Publie School No. 11 
is the fifth of these schools. A statue of 
Peter Stuyvesant flanks the entrance to 
the school. 

It is thought that no site in the coun- 
try has served as a seat of learning for 
so long a time. This in spite of the 
first Latin grammar school founded in 
New England in 1635 and Harvard Col- 
lege in 1636 and William and Mary in 
Virginia in 1693. Does not the Good 
Book say the children shall lead them? 

That is why I rise at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, to thank Mayor Berry and the 
able and distinguished and the alert and 
the brave City Commission of Jersey City 
for taking the time and the initiative to 
help Public School No. 11 celebrate a 
century of education. 

In a few days, on April 10 and 11, the 
mayor and the city commission and the 
people of Jersey City, its children, par- 
ents, teachers, businessmen; and all the 
residents of the community will take 
part in the 100th anniversary activities 
of Public School No. 11. It promises to 
be a magnificent manifestation of a peo- 
ple’s Iove for learning and for leading 
their children into courageous inspired 
and useful lives. 

The people of Jersey City will attest 
on April 10 and 11 their faith in the 
public-school system. It has formed a 
single people out of many races, nations, 
and creeds. We see the spirit of that 
system at work on the floor of this House. 
God preserve it. : 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, may I say that 
Public School No. 11 holds a dear place 
in my heart. I started school there at 
the age of Gin 1917. I reported for mili- 
tary service there in 1942. Im April of 
1950, I campaigned for Congress in its 
auditorium. In March of 1951, after my 
election to Congress and my return from 
Korea, in this same auditorium, I ex- 
pressed my profound appreciation to the 
people of Jersey City for their helpfulness 
in all things worth while. The noble, the 
religious, and the democratic are at work 
in our hearts when our educational sys- 
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tem is at its best. Was it not Jefferson 
who said: 

Enlighten the people generally and tyranny 
and oppression of both mind and body 
vanish—education makes a people easy to 
lead but difficult to drive, easy to govern but 
impossible to enslave, 


So be it. This salutes, too, the mayor 
and the City Commission of Jersey City 
for building 5 new schools in 6 years. 


Should Reduced Monessential Federal 
Spending Begin in Our Own Congres- 
sional Districts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I offered an amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill to cut out a new Federal program 
of making outright grants to local com- 
munities to help the local people pay for 
their sewage disposal systems. The 
amendment would have saved $50 million 
during the next fiscal year, and if con- 
tinued would eventually save the taxpay- 
ers $450 million. 

The amendment, initially approved by 
a teller vote of 162-to-140, was defeated 
on a record vote by a substantial major- 
ity. That was the considered action of 
the House, to which those of us who fa- 
vored the amendment respectfully bow. 
Members entertain honest disagreements 
as to what spending is essential and what 
is nonessential. 

This amendment has been referred to 
in the press as an example of legislative 
actions that stem from the people them- 
selves who become aroused when Federal 
funds are about to be cut off from local 
communities. 

The Washington Star commented: 

Already more than 900 applications by 
cities and counties had been approved, at 
least 1 in each of the 435 congressional dis- 
tricts. 

The news that money for these projects 
had been denied brought overnight a wave 
of protests from local organizations and of- 
ficials in dozens of districts. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include a letter from a Texas 
citizen who believes that bold action is 
necessary by the Congress if we are to 
achieve substantial reductions in nones- 
sential spending. The letter follows: 

Dartas, TEX., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. O. C. FISHER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CLARK: This morning the Dallas 
News carried an account of your initial suc- 
cess in the House in an economy moye, elim- 
inating at least for the time being Federal 
handouts to States and cities for sewage 
disposal plants. 

I would simply like to express my admi- 
ration for your action. Iam sure that there 
are some cities in your district which could 
use some of this Federal money; but pur- 
suing the philosophy for which you are 
rather widely known, you demonstrate that 
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if we are to achieve economy, all of us have 
to start at home. I have always had less 
than no patience at all with the citizen who 
screams for economy and bemoans high 
taxes and simultaneously seeks Federal 
money for his own particular pet project. 
You are going at it in the right way. 

Although I know you are motivated solely 
by your conscientious convictions, permit 
me to express the opinion that your move 
is the best there is in the way of practical 
politics. Contrary to a great deal of popu- 
lar opinion, the Congressman who will op- 
pose wasteful or unnecessary Federal expend- 
itures in his own district adds far more 
to his political strength than he loses. In 
such a stand, he will inevitably antagonize 
a selfishly interested minority; but the great 
majority usually admires his courage, regards 
him as of increased stature, and forgets the 
details and votes for him at the next elec- 
tion, The average voter has come to regard 
him as a man of strength and character 
without reference to any particular local 
interests. 

The most recent illustration of the fore- 
going that comes to my mind is Bruce AL- 
GER’s last race here in Dallas County. Inci- 
dentally, I am firmly of Democratic persua- 
sion, and supported Bruce’s opponent in that 
election. Contrary to what a few of us 
thought was sound politics, the Democratic 
candidate (no doubt with the hearty approv- 
al of a majority of his advisers) tried to cap- 
italize on some of Bruce’s voting in the 
interest of economy, even at the expense of 
1 or 2 Dallas projects, and tried to drive 
home the point that Bruce has gotten noth- 
ing for his district. The results speak 
for themselves. Dallas County actually is 
still strongly Democratic in formal party 
alinement—a point clearly enough proved 
in the election last Tuesday. Bruce never- 
theless won his race last summer by what 
was for this county a heavy majority. I 
am sure that he was a part of your support 
mentionel in the attached news clip. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely, 
Tom Suca, 


Equalization of Retirement Benefits, the 
Congressional Intent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to refer again briefly to H. R. 
689, a bill which I introduced on January 
3, 1957, and which is entitled “‘A bill to 
clarify paragraph 4 of section 15 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, 56 Stat- 
utes, page 368.” On February 14, 1957, 
I was privileged to give the House a short 
résumé of the bill, and some comment on 
its intent and its method of achieving 
that intent. Ishall not now repeat that 
explanation, but will merely emphasize 
a few of its major points. 

First, let me emphasize that this bill 
neither expands nor otherwise amends 
the intent of Congress when it enacted 
this measure originally in 1942, nor its 
intent in its reenactment in the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949. My bill 
would serve simply to restate the plain 
intent of the Congress that there shall 


be no discrimination between regulars ` 
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and reserves with comparable service. 
That intent has been both confirmed and 
denied by conflicting administrative and 
legal decisions, and as it remains there- 
fore in doubt this bill appears needful to 
terminate this confusion. 

The Congress has repeatedly said that 
there shall be no discrimination between 
regulars and reserves with comparable 
service. Notwithstanding this long- 
established policy and the clear, unam- 
biguous words effectuating it, the admin- 
istrative agencies have persistently ap- 
plied the 1942 law and its 1949 reenact- 
ment only to Regular officers. Evidence 
is clear and unequivocal, and includes 
statements of two Senators who served 
on the committee of the Senate which 
drafted this measure in 1942, including 
the chairman of the subcommittee which 
was charged with it, that it was intended 
to apply without discrimination to Re- 
serve as well as Regular officers with 
World War I service. 

H. R. 689 reads as follows: 

Paragraph 4 of section 15 of the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act of 1942 (56 Stat. 368) is 
clarified to read as follows: “The retired 
pay of any officer of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, including the Reserve com- 
ponents thereof, who served in any capacity 
as a member of the military or naval forces 
of the United States prior to November 12, 
1918, heretofore or hereafter retired with pay 
under any provision of law, shall, unless 
such officer is entitled to retired pay of a 
higher grade, be 75 percent of the active 
duty pay of his rank and length of service.” 


The only purpose of this bill is to 
clarify the 1942 law and its 1949 reen- 
actment, and to confirm the expressed 
will of Congress. Neither the intent of 
Congress nor the legal significance of the 
1942 and 1949 acts is changed in the 
least. As confirming and emphasizing 
this fact, I have received only this last 
week a letter from a man whose word 
must necessarily be regarded as the high- 
est possible authority available as to 
Congressional intent in the original en- 
actment of the 1942 act. That man, for- 
mer Senator and former Governor of 
Colorado, the Honorable Edwin C. John- 
son, now retired, was the Senate sponsor 
of the 1942 act, and also chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee which considered the bill. It 
is a privilege and an honor for me, with 
the indulgence of the House, to be able 
to put into the Recor the statement of 
former Senator Johnson, whose letter to 
me, dated March 30, 1957, reads as 
follows: 

H. R. 689 anv S. 1085 
Denver, COLO., March 30, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Jr. 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am advised that you have in- 
troduced in the present Congress a redraft 
of a former bill clarifying paragraph 4, sec- 
tion 15, of the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 
and confirming the applicability of that bill 
to qualified Reserve and National Guard 
officers. 

As the Senate sponsor and the chairman of 
the subcommittee handling the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, and as a member of the 
Senate-House conference which wrote the 
very paragraph which is the subject of your 
bill, I say without reservation that it was 
clearly the understanding and intention of 
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the Senate in 1942 that there be no discrim- 
ination between Regular, Reserve, or Na- 
tional Guard officers in pay for similar mili- 
tary service. 

I think the Comptroller General and the 
Court of Claims were in error in holding 
otherwise. 

However that may be, I believe the Con- 
gress should correct the matter now and re- 
move all doubt with respect to such discrim- 
ination by the early enactment of your bill. 

May I commend you for sponsoring the bill 


Epwin C. JOHNSON. 


Permit me to point out that, the con- 
gressional intent having been established 
beyond question by former Senator 
Johnson’s statement, the only other ob- 
jection raised to the enactment of this 
measure has been its allegedly prohibi- 
tive cost. In sober fact, there are about 
7,000 Reserve component officers, other- 
wise qualified for retirement, who are or 
may become entitled to 75 percent retired 
pay for World War I service. By actu- 
arial computation, they are dying off at 
the rate of something over one a day, 
and nearly all will be gone within the 
next 25 years. The average annual cost 
as to them will be approximately $6,956,- 
400, which cost, of course, was antici- 
pated by Congress when the law was 
passed in 1942 and reenacted in 1949. 
According to highway engineers of whom 
we have inquired, this sum is about 
enough to defray the cost of 8 miles of a 
normal, modern four-lane highway. It 
amounts to considerably less than one 
one-hundredth of 1 percent of the Fed- 
eral budget currently under considera- 
tion by this Congress. 

It is universally acknowledged that a 
strong, vital, enthusiastic, and experi- 
enced Reserve is absolutely essential to 
our national defense. Since we as a Na- 
tion are committed to the utmost use of 
voluntary service in that defense, we 
must assure its personnel that fairness 
will characterize their Government's 
treatment of them throughout their par- 
ticipation in their country’s defense, and 
afterward. 

The Congress has many times declared 
its adherence to the principle of equal 
treatment as to retirement for all com- 
ponents of the armed services. The en- 
actment of H. R. 689 will serve to estab- 
lish this principle once and for all in the 
organic laws of the land. 


Federal Program To Aid Depressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
well-known fact that many communities 
in the United States have not shared in 
the general economic growth and deyel- 
opment which most of the people in the 
country have enjoyed. According to the 
United States Department of Labor there 
are at present 77 communities with a 
labor surplus. To paraphrase the polite 
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language of the Department of Labor, 
this means that there are scores of cities 
in the United States where unemploy- 
ment is a major problem and where a 
considerable portion of the labor force 
cannot secure productive jobs. Many of 


‘these communities have appeared on this 


Department of Labor list year after year 
since the Department started to keep 
these data in 1951. 

In addition there are hundreds of rural 
counties in the United States which have 
really never enjoyed the standard of liv- 
ing which is supposed to be the birth- 
right of every American. We find coun- 
ties in the United States where the per 
capita income is a third of the average 
in the rest of the country, sometimes 
even less than a third. The United 
States has a responsibility to alleviate 
conditions in these communities. Eleven 
years ago, Congress recognized in the 
Employment Act of 1946 that it is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
to assure the existence of maximum pro- 
duction and employment in the country. 
This means that it is the responsibility 
of the Federal Government to help elimi- 
nate conditions of unemployment and 
underemployment. 

It is with this purpose in mind that 
I have introduced H. R. 5302. The 
bill in brief provides for a comprehensive 
Federal program to aid depressed areas. 
The major provisions of the bill are as 
follows: 

1. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The bill provides technical assistance 
to depressed areas, to help them to ap- 
praise their human and natural re- 
sources and their economic potential. 
Such service would help communities to 
plan their economic development realis- 
tically in terms of their resources and 
potentials, 

2. Loans 

Communities with a labor surplus nor- 
mally have difficulty raising needed capi- 
tal. It is therefore imperative that the 
Federal Government supply the needed 
capital to create new activity and to stop 
the economic decline from snowballing. 
H. R. 5302 provides for a revolving fund 
of $200 million to be equally divided be- 
tween rural and urban communities. 
Distressed industrial areas and low in- 
come rural areas would benefit from 
these funds. Busimess desiring to ex- 
pand or to locate new businesses in these 
areas could get as high as 75 percent of 
the total funds required for the projects. 
The loans would be made at a reasonable 
rate of interest, not exceeding one-half 
of 1 percent above the cost of the money 
to the Government. 

But in order to gain new business com- 
munities must have the necessary public 
facilities to make themselves attractive 
to new business. This may require the 
development of industrial parks or other 
public facilities that new business may 
deem essential. The Dingell bill pro- 
vides for a revolving fund of $75 million 
which may be used to extend loans for 
public facilities. The interest rate on 
these loans is the same as for the other 
type of loans. 

3. GRANTS 


Some communities which have been 
subject to chronic unemployment for a 
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long period may not he in a position to 
pay interest on or repay loans. The bill 
therefore provides that in extreme cases 
of community need, the Federal Govern- 
ment would make grants instead of 
loans. For this purpose the bill estab- 
lishes a $50 million fund from which 
grants could be made to communities. 

4. VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND COMPENSATION 

Bricks and mortar are not sufficient 
to make a community attractive to new 
or expanding industry. An industry 
moving into a new location needs the 
necessary skills in order to start opera- 
tions. In depressed economic areas this 
problem becomes even more acute be- 
cause the new industries may not be able 
to use the skills that were developed by 
the industries which have ceased opera- 
tions or moved out. The bill, therefore, 
provides for a vocational training pro- 
gram which would help the people in 
the community to learn new skills. It is, 
however, unrealistic to expect that per- 
sons who have been unemployed for a 
long period of time and have no re- 
sources could undergo effective training 
without any means of subsistence. The 
bill, therefore, provides also that per- 
sons undergoing training would be en- 
titled to receive subsistence compensa- 
tion for a period not exceeding 13 weeks. 
The amount of compensation would be 
equal to the average unemployment 
benefits in that State, and the funds 
would be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The purpose of the bill fs to aid de- 
pressed areas. It provides, consequent- 
ly, for strict eligibility requirements 
which would limit the benefits of the 
program to needy communities. In 
order to qualify for assistance under 
H. R. 5302 a community must have had 
12 pereent unemployment for a year 
prior to the application for benefits, or 
8 percent for 15 months out of the pre- 
ceding 18 months or 6 percent for 8 
months during each of the preceding 2 
years. In case of rural communities, 
the bill provides that only the poorest 
low-income counties would qualify for 
aid. 

In order to ensure that the program 
provided in this bill would be carried out 
energetically the bill provides that a spe- 
cial agency be established to carry out 
the above provisions. Furthermore, the 
program involves business, labor, and 
agricultural groups as well as the welfare 
of the public at large. It is, therefore, 
deemed desirable that the administra- 
tion of the program be placed in a sepa- 
rate agency rather than in one of the 
established agencies like the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Agriculture, or La- 
bor, each one of which has special re- 
sponsibilities to particular groups. 

Our experience during the last decade 
has shown that depressed communities 
remain with us even in a period of pros- 
perity and economic growth. Rapid eco- 
nomic change, deterioration and exhaus- 
tion of resources and changes in tech- 
nology are some of the major factors 
which cause certain communities to de- 
cline economically. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can help these communities 
from deteriorating and thus prevent 
overall recession. H. R. 5302 will, if 
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adopted into law, not only help depressed 
communities, but will raise the economic 


level of activity for all of the United 
States. 


Economy Does Not Mean Cutting Our 
Benefit Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mrs, KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news column en- 
titled “Keenotes”: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


The place to begin effecting economies in 
Government spending should not start with 
those programs which affect the welfare of 
an overwhelming majority of the American 
people. Traditionally, however, this would 
seem, unwisely, to be the point where most 
efforts to cut the Federal budget usually be- 
gin, and for the most part end. The econ- 
omy drive which is now on in Congress, and 
properly so, to cut the largest budget ever 
submitted in this country's peacetime history, 
is proving, unhappily, to be no exception to 
the rule. 

So far, in this session of the Congress, the 
House has passed 6 appropriations bills, one, 
the urgent deficiency bill to help Govern- 
ment Departments and agencies meet their 
underestimated expenditures for the balance 
of the 1957 fiscal year; and the other 5 to 
provide funds for the fiscal year 1958, begin- 
ning July 1, 1957, A comparison of House 
action on these 6 bills will, J teel, offer a 
clear illustration of the point 1 wish to make 
in this issue of “Keenotes.” 

On February 5, the House passed the 
urgent deficiency appropriation bill for 1957. 
As approved, the bill provides (in round fig- 
ures) $335 million for the United States De- 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Small 
Business Administration, and the legislative 
branch for the last quarter of this fiscal year. 
The only floor action by the House, beyond 
approval of the Appropriations Committee's 
recommendations, was to adopt an amend- 
ment placing a limitation of $15,728,000 on 
the amount that may be spent for State and 
local administration of public assistance 
grants. The bill is still in conference be- 
tween the House and Senate. But if this 
limitation is upheld, it will mean that, in- 
stead of the Federal Government providing 
50 percent of the cost of administering the 
public assistance program in the States, only 
35 percent will be paid for the balance of 
this year. 

This could gravely affect the public assist- 
ance program in West Virginia, where grants 
to the needy have already had to be cut 
because of the increase in the number of 
individuals on the relief rolls. Obviously, 
the more needy there are to serve, the more 
the cost of administering the program 
increases. 

On February 20, a bill appropriating funds 
for fiscal 1958 for the United States Treasury, 
the Post Office Department, and the Tax 
€ourt the House. This bill author- 
ized appropriations totaling more than $3,- 
884,000,000 for these three agencies. This 
was a little over $80 million less than the 
President requested in his budget. But it is 
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almost $251 million more than was appro- 
priated for these same agencies in fiscal 1957. 

On February 26, $454,395,700 was appro- 
priated for the Interior t, some 
$61 million less than the budget request, but 
only about $3.7 million less than was appro- 
priated for fiscal 1957. On March 13, the 
House approved slightly over $16 million in 
appropriations to run the Office of the Presi- 
dent, which was nearly $5 million under the 
budget request. 

Then on March 20, the first really big cuts 
in the President's spending proposals were 
approved when the House sliced over $500 
million from the appropriations requested 
for 19 Federal agencies comprising the so- 
called independent offices of the Govern- 
ment, such as the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics, and other boards, 
commissions and corporations. This repre- 
sents a reduction of almost $600 million 
under what was appropriated for fiscal 1957. 
Veterans’ Administration funds account for 
82 percent of all funds appropriated for the 
independent offices. 

Then, on April 4, after 7 days of strenous 
debate on the floor, the House passed the 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priations bills. I think I may safely say 
that, with the exception of the Veterans’ 
Administration, these two departments of 
the Federal. Government more closely and 
intimately serve the well-being of a greater 
number of Americans than all of the other 
agencies and departments put together. 

By this time, every newspaper reader, TV 
and radio listener, knows that the House 
Appropriations Committee approved cuts 
amounting to $118,774,700 from the budget 
requests for these two departments; and that 
subsequent action on the House floor in- 
creased this amount to more than $134 mil- 
lion, almost $19 million under the appro- 
priations for 1957. 

But what I fear has not been made clear 
to the American people is just how these 
cuts will affect the businessman, employed 
people, retired workers, the older age groups, 
and the public assistance, public health, and 
other essential service programs that benefit 
the entire community. For example, the 
reduction in the funds available to the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security will curtail 
research programs invaluable to the average 
businessman. West Virginia, in particular, 
has special interest in several of these pro- 
grams—one of which keeps track of the effect 
of tariff policies (the lowering of tariffs) on 
our domestic industries. Another program 
provides assistance to the “one industry” 
surplus labor commodity by affording studies 
and data as to how its resources can be used 
to provide diversified industrial development 
and greater employment opportunities. 

One of the most consequential restrictions 
written into the bill has serious implications 
for West Virginia. This is the ceiling of 
$104 million placed upon the Federal share 
of administering the costs of the public- 
assistance program—aid for the needy aged, 
the blind, dependent children, the physi- 
cally handicapped, and the permanently and 
totally disabled. By law, the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays half the administrative cost 
of these programs on a 50-50 matching basis 
with the States. If the Senate upholds the 
House-passed limitation, every State will au- 
tomatically be compelied either to drastically 
curtail these programs or to carry the added 
cost alone. 

Only the most vigorous fight I have seen 
waged in the House in many a long year 
saved a ruinous cut in the funds available 
to run the Food and Drug Administration 
in the next fiscal year. The Food and Drug 
Administration is lMterally the policeman, 
the sure protector of the fit-to-eat food we 
put on our tables, of the purity and safety 
of the medicines we give to our children and 
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other loved ones, As a mother and house- 
wife, as well as the Representative of the 
people in the Fifth Congressional District 
of West Virginia, I gave of my best efforts to 
prevent a cut which, to my mind, would 
have been calamitous for the health and wel- 
fare of every family in this country. I am 
happy to report that this cut, tentatively 
approved by a voice vote, was defeated when 
a rolicall or registered vote was demanded by 
the floor managers of the bill. 

What to me would have represented an- 
other catastrophic cut was likewise saved by 
the demand for a rolleall vote. This was 
the first tentative move on the House floor 
to repeal the Water Pollution Control Act by 
denying the Public Health Service funds 
with which to administer its provisions. 
This act provides Federal aid to local com- 
munities to build sewage treatment plants 
and so assure uncontaminated, pollution- 
free water for consumption of the local citi- 
zen. It renders an absolutely vital service for 
thousands of our cities and towns built along 
the rivers and harbors of the Nation. 

I am economy-minded. I believe that un- 
told sums of money can be saved by efficient 
administration, by eliminating any excessive 
profits on the part of those who supply goods 
and services to the Government and by do- 
ing away with the war-essential “rapid tax- 
write-off” programs intended to induce in- 
dustry to expand in a period of national 
emergency. I also believe that only that 
overused rubber stamp “classified” prevents 
Congress and the public from knowing of 
possible waste, extravagance, and duplica- 
tion in the Department of Defense, and the 
foreign-aid programs. 

But the service agencies and departments 
of the Federal Government that cope with 
the problems, the often-tragic needs and 
the health of the average citizen, the small- 
business man, the veteran and the aged, have 
no “classified” stamp to use. They are the 
easy prey of the indiscriminate budget- 
cutter who swings a meat-ax—let it fall 
where it may—without thought for the con- 
sequences—to all of us who willingly pay 
our taxes for the benefits and advantages 
this richest and most blessed of all lands 
can well afford its people. 


United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
delivered by me before the Advertising 
PIEN 5 at Washington, D. C., on Monday 

t. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator Morron’s ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
ADVERTISING COUNCIL 

Good evening. It is a pleasure for me to 
have the opportunity to be here with you 
tonight and to be able to discuss important 
matters relating to the foreign policy of the 
United States with this group which is so in- 
timately connected with the formation, dis- 
semination and instrumentation of ideas 
and policies, Beyond this, your Advertising 
Council has in the past year been instru- 
mental in the expenditure of nearly $150 mil- 
lion in public service advertising. You have 
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given your time, effort and money to aid 
neighborhood improvement, to obtain better 
schools for our young, to help the Red Cross 
and the CARE food crusade and numerous 
other causes as well as special efforts in the 
Hungarian crisis. I understand you are àt- 
tempting to increase your work this year. 
For your efforts and achievements I salute 
you—as a citizen, I thank you. No group 
would know better that friendship and co- 
operation have few borders. 

As you so well know, there is no longer 
any question as to whether or not this coun- 
try has a major and permanent role in the 
affairs of men. In his inspiring inaugural 
address last January the President of the 
United States clearly laid down the respon- 
sibilities of this Nation to the totality of 
mankind. The question is rather—how can 
we best conduct and discharge this obli- 
gation with honor and justice in an en- 
lightened self interest and in the interest 
of all the peoples of the world? 

George Washington's Farewell Address has 
often been quoted as a warning against what 
have been termed “foreign entanglements.” 
A letter from Washington to Lafayette, dated 
August 15, 1786, has received considerably 
less attention. In this letter Washington 
wrote: “As a member of an infant em- 

ire * * and as a citizen of the great re- 
public of humanity at large, I cannot help 
turning my attention sometimes to this sub- 
ject * * * I cannot avoid reflecting with 
pleasure on the probable influence that com- 
merce may hereafter have on human man- 
ners and society in general. On these oc- 
casions I consider how mankind may be 
connected, like one great family, in fraternal 
ties. I indulge a fond, perhaps an enthusl- 
astic, idea that * * * the period is not very 
remote when the benefits of a liberal and 
friendly commerce will pretty generally suc- 
ceed to the devastations of horrors and war.” 
I propose, ladies and gentlemen, that this 
time is surely now upon us. 

There has been a great deal of discussion 
recently about the foreign policy of the 
United States. Some voices have been raised 
in the suggestion that we have no clear for- 
eign policy or that it is a changing one with- 
out basic cohesiveness. I suggest, rather, that 
we have been going through a period of 
evolution in world affairs and that, con- 
comitantly, our foreign policy has been evolv- 
ing in response to the new world conditions 
and necessities. 

Historically the foreign policies of nations 
have been based on certain aspirations and 
interests—many of these have been self-in- 
terests. There have been considerations as 
to territory, resources, strategic position. 
There have been particular loyalties toward 
certain peoples or nations, or antipathies to- 
ward others. There have been noble mo- 
tives and other motives. Indeed, the list of 
reasons for policies may be as long as the 
number of policies or alliances of all history. 
I do not tonight condemn these reasons or 
considerations but merely point them out 
as factors which have existed and infiuenced 
the foreign policy of many nations through- 
out the ages. 

I do tonight come before you with the firm 
belief that we have reached the time when 
the basic underlying principle of the for- 
eign policy of the United States has evolved 
and can be clearly defined. It is the prin- 
ciple of principle. Woodrow Wilson once 
said, “Let us remind ourselves that we are 
the custodians in some degree of the prin- 
ciples which have made man free.” 

We find ourselves in a very unique posi- 
tion in the history of mankind. Our birth 
as a nation was in itself unique. Our crea- 
tion was in response to a purpose based on 
principle. History has thrust upon us the 
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role of leader of the free world. This is not a 
role that we as a people sought or even 
wanted. We are faced by a militant and 
amoral Communist force that has as its 
avowed intention the enslavement of the 
peoples of our world. Ours is a time when 
nationalism has reached fervent heights in 
all parts of the world. We see in our time 
the birth of new nations—all with high 
hopes, many with old cultures, few with any 
experience in self-government or the conduct 
of foreign affairs. For these reasons we must 
have a policy which goes beyond the basis of 
loyalty or friendship, or of cultural, racial, 
or religious ties. This policy can only be 
based on principle. 

What do I mean by policy based on prin- 
ciple? Any definition, in full form, would 
be rather broad and I shall elaborate on it 
throughout the course of my remarks, How- 
ever, I believe that this principle which must 
now guide us has an essence. It means that 
we must strive, in our relationships with the 
rest of the world, to work always for that 
harmony, understanding and accord which 
will epitomize the highest and noblest aspi- 
rations, not only of our own Nation, but of 
the entire world. And if we feel that there 
are, in the American way, things of universal 
value which could benefit all mankind we 
must dedicate our efforts to helping others 
to adapt such of these as may be beneficial 
to their way of life. 

We must never confuse friendship, or even 
leadership, with paternalism or self-right- 
eousness. We must make it abundantly 
clear that our motives are honest and sin- 
cere, and we must be prepared to state them 
clearly. 

We desire a world at peace, where all men 
may live according to their own cultural tra- 
ditions in societies of their own choice. We 
want all people to possess the freedom of 
thought, belief, and choice to which every 
human being is entitled and we want for all 
a fuller and richer daily life. And we hope 
that through mutual understanding, clear 
expression, and dedicated effort we will all 
come closer together. 

It has become generally accepted that the 
task of free world leadership has fallen to 
the United States. It is essential that we 
discharge this task with the conscience of 
principle. Our policies must not be based 
on affection for or antipathy toward any na- 
tion or people. Particular loyalties must 
not be allowed to overshadow the tremen- 
dous burden of principled world leadership. 
We cannot be permitted the indulgences that 
biased likes or dislikes forbode. 

There will be times when public opinion 
at home is influenced by cultural, racial, or 
religious loyalties to friends abroad. At 
such times, although our road will be even 
more difficult, we must be prepared to bear 
the additional burden. 

We recently have had just such an exam- 
ple. I refer to the Suez crisis, when prin- 
ciple forced us to take a strong stand against 
our traditional allies in their use of force 
to settle the dispute in that area, I firmly 
believe that our stand in this instance was 
just and correct. It was an example of 
leadership by principle. Nevertheless it 
shows that it is more difficult to lead by 
principle than by loyalty, friendship, or 
interest. 

I am understanding of those who moti- 
vated by loyalty supported the position taken 
by our historic friends in the Suez matter 
and were sharply critical of the position 
taken by this country. But I point out 
that none of these persons or nations has the 
unique responsibility that rests on the 
United States in the troubled and explosive 
world of today. That responsibility is con- 
stant and must be consistent. I do not 
mean to imply that loyalty does not have 
its place in our dealings with other nations. 
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Loyalty we admire and disloyalty we de- 
plore. In this country and elsewhere the 
strongest loyalty is the family loyalty. We 
recognize this in our own judicial processes. 
We do not require husband or wife to testify 
one against the other. Yet in the discharge 
of our unique responsibility there can be 
only loyalty to principle. This concept does 
not relieve us of any commitment into which 
we may have entered. Certainly we will be 
loyal and faithful to our obligations to our 
many allies just as we have been in the past. 
However, we cannot discharge our responsi- 
bility by condoning any action taken by & 
member of the family of nations just because 
that nation happens to be a member of a 
friendly alliance. All actions must be 
measured against the yardstick of principle. 

Let me again quote our illustrious first 
President who said in his farewell address, 
“It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, 
at no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel 
example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. * * * In 
the execution of such a plan, nothing is 
more essential than that permanent, in- 
veterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others, 
should be excluded; and that, in place of 
them, just and amicable feelings towards all 
should be cultivated. The nation which in- 
dulges toward another an habitual hatred, or 
an habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its 
affection, either of which is sufficient to lead 
it astray from its duty and its interest. * 
The peace often, sometimes perhaps the 
liberty of nations, has been the victim.” 
Once more the wisdom of Washington is 
clear. 

This policy of principle which I have tried 
to describe and to illustrate by reference to 
George Washington was clearly put to the 
test by the tragic chain of events which has 
taken place during the past 8 months in the 
Middle East. In my Judgment those respon- 
sible for the conduct of the United States 
foreign affairs faithfully applied the measure 
of principle to the actions of other nations, 
Our reaction to this chain of events was in 
keeping with our own tradition of justice 
and our avowed purpose to achieve the settle- 
ment of such disputes by peaceful means. 

In charting our course this country did 
not take the easy way. Principle demanded 
that we take the hard way and stand in firm 
opposition to our very closest traditional 
friends and allies. During these trying 
months we made it clear both within and 
without the United Nations that if our 
friends would abandon forceful intervention 
in Egypt we would undertake definite respon- 
sibilities. Now we cannot allow Colonel 
Nasser to think we will turn away from our 
responsibility just because he turns so 
readily from his own country’s international 
responsibility. As a small nation and early 
in our history we stood up to powerful 
tyranny. Surely as a great nation we will 
now stand up to petty tyranny. 

In the formation and execution of this 
policy based on principle we must avoid the 
influence of inveterate antipathies or preju- 
dices of the past. We must be on guard 
against our natural tendencies to condemn 
the political and social systems of those who 
do not completely agree with us. We have 
a deep belief in our own form of govern- 
ment and political system. I share this be- 
lief. But the role of world leadership de- 
mands a willingness to work with others 
toward whom we may be unsympathetic or 
whose systems differ from our own. 

This country has worked out a successful 
program of what has been termed person-to- 
person diplomacy. This means that as a 
nation we are willing to sit down face to 
face, as if man to man, to discuss agree- 
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ments, disagreements and many matters of 
mutual concern. And yet recently a head 
of state who had traveled to this country 
for just such a talk was publicly insulted 
upon his arrival. At this very moment, other 
heads of state whose visits might prove of 
ultimate benefit to all peoples cannot par- 
ticipate in this new dynamic diplomacy for 
fear of similar acts of shortsightedness. 

I do not wish to imply that we should 
spread the welcome mat for the architects 
of the international Communist conspiracy. 
Nor should we do so for those who illegally 
hold innocent American nationals impris- 
oned. I do maintain that we should be big 
enough to Overcome prejudice in talking to 
those whose political system we may not 
approve or whose neutralist stand we may 
not favor. 

I do not suggest that we abandon any of 
our traditional beliefs or standards. On 
the contrary, we should attempt to foster and 
strengthen these standards where we may. I 
do say we must be openminded and accept 
other peoples with their standards and tra- 
ditions. However, I wish to state very plainly 
that this respect for tradition does not mean 
that we shall ever fail to acknowledge the 
natural and just desires of all people for 
freedom and personal dignity. And we shall 
never fail to recognize the validity of natural 
and just change and progress. 

I contend that no nation has any cause 
to doubt such intentions on our part. We 
have never sought to conquer or to annex. 
We seek no one’s territory or interests. We 
have such abundance that seeking is not 
necessary. Instead we must wish to give, 
not so much of substance as of those eternals 
which we have always held self evident. We 
will not hurt ourselves by so doing. In fact, 
we will greatly help ourselves, both prac- 
tically and as men of good will. 

We must seek greater intercourse with less 
restriction, greater clarity with faith in its 
return, and better understanding based on 
deeds and acts. And through all, our pri- 
mary consideration must be, not race, not 
religion, not color, not similarity of culture, 
not propinquity, not community of interest, 
but principle, absolute and yet understand- 
ing, as right alone can be. 

I would like to conclude by quoting a dis- 
tinguished American writer whose words 
seem particularly appropriate: “American 
freedom has its being in principles which do 
not belong to America but to the world. Our 
whole evolution is based on the action of 
these principles, and our hope of future solu- 
tions rests upon our further ability to apply 
them. To withdraw is to undermine our- 
selves. And to define our defense in purely 
military terms is to deny ourselves the 
further development of our own free in- 
‘stitutions. 

“In the last analysis, then * * * the for- 
mulation of a sound policy for America in- 
volves spiritual as well as military and 
economic considerations: * * * in the sense 
that we must continually rediscover within 
ourselves, and continually learn to imple- 
ment, those universal human principles of 
which our version of freedom has been cre- 
ated. Without these principles we cannot 
hope to be free. Yet we cannot hope to 
understand them if we consider them ex- 
elusively our own. The isolationist cliche 
that America should serye her own ends ex- 
clusively has little meaning when viewed in 
this light. We must so frame our policies 
that we may discover in ourselves, as indi- 
viduals, and learn to implement, that which 
we hold in common with an humanity. 

“There come times in the history of every 
people when destiny knocks on their door 
with an iron insistence. In the history of 
America, destiny has knocked thus three 
times; once when we faced the seemingly 
impossible odds of British power to gain our 
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independence; once at Fort Sumter, when 
we faced the bloody task of preserving our 
Union; and it is knocking today. 

“It is true that on other grave occasions 
Americans have heard the knock of destiny. 
They heard it in 1917 when they sent their 
first expeditionary force to Europe. They 
heard it even more loudly in 1941, when they 
roused out of an isolationist lethargy to 
fight—again against odds—one of the most 
brilliant and important wars in history. Yet 
on neither of those occasions did the knock- 
ing have the iron clang that we hear today. 
In World War I, and even in World War II, a 
mold existed into which we could pour our 
vast energies. Our power—and in the sec- 
ond war our leadership also—was essential 
to victory. But it was not our task to make 
the mold. It was not our task to determine 
either the geographical contours or the moral 
content of the battle. That had already 
been done by the rest of the world. 

“But today, though we again have allies, 
though we have the United Nations, though 
we have access to resources all over the 
world, it is we who must shape the struggle; 
we must make the mold. That is the mean- 
ing of the iron clang. Our outlook is the 
same as it was at the time of the Revolution, 
and again at the time of the Civil War; the 
shape of things to come depends on us; our 
moral decision, our wisdom, our vision, and 
our will.” Thank you. 


Text of Preliminary Statement of House 
Un-American. Activities Subcommittee 
As Read by Subcommittee Chairman 
Clyde Doyle, California, at Chicago, 
III., Subcommittee Hearings Beginning 
March 26, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 8, 1957 


Mr.DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, unanimous 
consent heretofore having been granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present for 
your information, as well as the informa- 
tion of all my colleagues and any others 
who read this, a true and correct copy 
of a preliminary statement made and 
read by me on Tuesday, March 26, 1957, 
at subcommittee hearings of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, over 
which I presided, beginning on said date 
at Chicago, Il. 

The statement follows: 

INVESTIGATION OF THE DISSEMINATION OF 
COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
Mr, Dorie. The committee will please 

come to order. 

I have a preliminary statement that I wish 
to read. It is customary so to do in these 
hearings. 

In these hearings in Chicago with this 
subcommittee of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities beginning this morning, 
it is our purpose to obtain further informa- 
tion for legislative purposes about the ex- 
tent, character, and objects of the Commu- 
nist propaganda in the United States, includ- 
ing subversive activities of the Communist 

This is our official duty and obliga- 
tion under the expressed terms of Public Law 
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601, enacted by the United States Congress 
in 1946 during the 79th session thereof. 

The primary purpose of our inquiry today 
and tomorrow here in the Chicago area is the 
extent to which the press is Communist 
dominated so far as foreign language papers 
are concerned or the subversive conspiracy 
is implemented thereby. We expect to inves- 
tigate today and tomorrow the extent to 
which this foreign language press, which is 
printed or distributed in or from the Chicago 
area, is the tool of the Communist subversive 
propaganda activity. 

We recently made a very successful in- 
vestigation on the same important subject of 
the New York City area. It is the Commu- 
nist infiltration of the foreign language 
press of which we will be concerned chiefiy. 

Evidence which the committee has already 
received in hearings in other cities on this 
same subject indicates clearly that the prop- 
aganda operations of the Communist Party 
in the United States among minority groups 
serve as one of the most powerful means and 
methods of subversion. 

The activities of the Communist Party 
right here in the Chicago area takes on a new 
significance in view of the recent announced 
decision of the Communist Party of the 
United States to transfer its headquarters 
nationally to Chicago. 

The Communist Party and Communist 
front organizations which already exist here 
in this important industrial area are among 
the most virile and extensive in our entire 
beloved Nation. 

An examination of Communist propaganda 
publications is sure to prompt the cry from 
the Communists and the Communist con- 
trolled fronts and Communist controlled 
press that we are attempting to exert a cen- 
sorship of the press. This is, of course, false 
and unfounded, and the Communists know 
that such an attack on this committee has no 
foundation in truth or in fact. 

I want to make it clear that this com- 
mittee has no intention of seeking censor- 
ship of newspapers, magazines, or books, in 
interfering in any way with the operation of 
genuine and free publications. But we are 
definitely instructed by the United States 
Congress and by Public Law 691 to investi- 
gate and report the extent and character of 
Communist subversive propaganda and ac- 
tivities wherever it sticks its ugly head. The 
Communist publications are another matter. 
To the extent that any foreign-language 
newspaper that we are investigating today 
and tomorrow is controlled by Communist 
philosophy it is not a free press. They are 
but the mouthpiece of a foreign ideology from 
a foreign source of a subversive conspiracy 
against the free press or against free speech 
in the United States. 

The constitutional right to advocate 
change in an orderly manner is fundamen- 
tal. We recognize it as such. But orderly 
change in our constitutional law is not the 
subversive intent of the Communist Party in 
the United States. There are constitutional 
guaranties of free speech and free press, and 
thank God there are, but there are no con- 
stitutional guaranties protecting subversive, 
fraudulent propaganda, designed to forcibly 
and violently overthrow our constitutional 
government or prohibit the Government of 
the United States from dealing with it in the 
legal manner. 

Indeed, there are already existing laws 
against such types of publications. It is ap- 
parent that these laws are frequently being 
violated and circumvented in many ways 
and that these laws need to be strengthened. 

The committee subscribes wholeheartedly 
and vigorously to the premise that any 
American citizen has the established right to 
say and to write what he pleases and to pre- 
sent his grievance in a legitimate way to the 
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representatives which he has democratically 
chosen to govern him, but at the same time 
the people of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the people of the United States 
have a right and a duty to learn the identity 
of those who illegally and subversively abuse 
the freedom of speech and the freedom of the 
press in order to bring about subversive de- 
struction of our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment, 

At this point I wish to incorporate in the 
record the authorization of the full House 
Committee on Un-American Activities for 
this series of subcommittee hearings and the 
order by the chairman of the full Committee 
on Un-American Activities, to wit, the Hon- 
orable Francis E. WALTER, in which he ap- 
pointed this subcommittee consisting of 
three members, to wit, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Frazier], who 
is absent this morning; the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ScHERER], who is 
on my right; and myself, CLYDE DOYLE, of 
California, as subcommittee chairman, 


The reason I insert this in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is not only that I 
learn that many of the Chicago and Illi- 
nois Members in this great body have re- 
ceived communications from that area 
from constituents falsely charging what 
was in my preliminary statement, but 
likewise charging that it, and the hear- 
ings growing out of same, were a deliber- 
ate interference with the freedom of the 
press. 

This is not the first time that false, 
deceitful statements have come to my 
attention as having been received by 
Members of this great body from geo- 
graphical areas where subcommittees of 
the Un-American Activities Committee 


have held hearings, but I wish to say, Mr. - 


Speaker, that there is a definite, syste- 
matic and malicious program in being 
from Communist philosophy under- 
grounds and on surface members and 
sympathizers to misinform and mislead 
Members of Congress and other legisla- 
tive bodies as to what is said in prelimi- 
nary statements by subcommittee chair- 
men of our House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee. Therefore, in present- 
ing this to your attention and considera- 
tion I do so with the cordial invitation to 
you who read the same to communicate 
to me any suggestion, criticism, or any 
comments which you desire to make to 
me about the same. I will cordially wel- 
come the receipt thereof. 

Of recent date I have furnished to all 
of the Members of this great legislative 
body from the Chicago area a true and 
correct duplicate of this text this day 
called to your attention. 

Mr, Speaker, little wonder is it that 
these distinguished Representatives in 
Congress from the Chicago area have re- 
ceived false and baseless and untrue 
communications attacking my prelimi- 
nary statement and the said subcommit- 
tee public hearings. I say this for the 
reason that at said hearings it was prov- 
en that in a foreign-language paper, 
named Vilnis Weekly Review, there ap- 
peared the following article under date 
of Friday, June 27, 1952: 

ESCAPED KOREAN POW’s EXPOSE UNITED STATES 
CRIMES 

Proncyanec (Hsinhua).—Open letters by 

three escaped Korean prisoners of war to the 
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Korean People’s Army were published by the 
local paper “People’s Army News” on May 
22. The authors of these letters are Cpl. Choi 
Song Ok, Pic, Li Hun Si and fighter Yun 
Chang Il, all of whom escaped from Com- 
pound No. 76 of the POW camp on Koje 
Island. Based on personal experience, they 
have exposed the American crime of man- 
handling, torturing and butchering captured 
personnel and have blown skyhigh the 
American lies about voluntary repatriation, 
humanitarian principles and the like. 


CHOI SONG OK’S LETTER READS: ISLAND OF 
HORROR 


I joined the Korean People’s Army when 
the Syngman Rhee brigands and American 
imperialist forces started invading North 
Korea. In a battle, I lost consciousness from 
a wound and was captured by the Americans. 
I was flung into a POW camp in the Pusan 
area and later transferred to Koje Island. 

I really cannot find words to describe all 
the horrors that my comrades and I suffered 
in the Koje POW camp. But I assure you 
that this POW camp run by the American 
Army is literally a hell. I escaped from this 
camp on May 7. 

Compound No. 76 of the POW camp is dark 
and poorly ventilated. Its quarters are in 
utter darkness, devoid of bedding. It has 18 
torture rooms and six steam rooms in which 
Americans put the captives to death by live 
steam. In addition, there are four gallows. 

The American gangsters treated the POW’s 
like beasts. They starve prisoners and im- 
posed forced labor on us every day, despite 
our hunger. Our two meals daily were inade- 
quate and consisted of coarse food. We had 
rice only once a week. 

The American robbers tortured captured 
personnel on the fiimsiest pretexts. They also 
often starved prisoners to death. 

As was the case with other captives, the 
American gangsters tried to make me sign 
the so-called petition in blood, but I refused. 


DON’T WANT TO SERVE AMERICANS 


On April 14, Brigadier General Dodd, camp 
commander, a colonel and three other officers 
came to our compound. The prisoners were 
assembled to listen to Dodd. The meeting 
ground was heavily guarded. Dodd an- 
nounced that all POW’s would be registered. 
Then forms were distributed to the prisoners 
to be filled in and signed. He said that the 
United States Army command wished to re- 
lease those prisoners who wished to serve the 
United Nations forces and so they were re- 
quired to sign an anti-Communist petition 
in their own blood. 

We immediately started shouting. “Send 
us home. We don’t want to serve the Amer- 
icans. Observe Geneva Convention. We 
refuse to join United Nations forces.” The 
POW's rose as one man in their wrath. 

Dodd beat a hasty exit. The American 
guards encircled us and fired. Eighteen 
POW’s were killed and 37 wounded. 

Next day they carried out individual inter- 
rogation of POW’s, and I was interrogated. 
An American colonel asked me whether I 
knew which POW’s were members of the 
Nodong Dang and who had started the riot. 
He wanted me to give their names. The 
colonel said: “If you tell me the facts, I shall 
give you 800 United States dollars and release 
you. Then you can live a free life in Seoul.” 


ELECTROCUTION 


I stubbornly refused to answer these pro- 
vocative questions, on the ground that in- 
ternational law did not require me to answer 
such questions. Then they dragged me out 
of the interrogation room and thrust me into 
a dark cellar. There I was stripped, bound, 
and whipped. 

Other comrades were suffering the same 
torture in the cellar. 


April 8 

I lost consciousness several times. The 
sadists poured hot water on my body and 
kept whipping me. Finally, the American 
gangsters put me into a cell so small I could 
not turn around. They said menacingly: 
“If you don't tell us who shouted Commu- 
nist slogans at yesterday’s meeting, you will 
be electrocuted.” 

I was filled with burning hatred for these 
monsters and resisted the interrogation and 
torture in silence. 

At last I got an opportunity to escape from 
the POW camp. I crossed the 38th parallel 
and returned to the free soil of my mother- 
land. 

I can never forget the terror in the Amer- 
ican POW camp on Koje Island, and my deep 
hatred of the American brigands will never 
diminish. I will do my utmost, and even 
give my life, to drive the foreign aggressors 
out of my country. 

TRUTH OF UNITED STATES SCREENING 

Following is the text of a joint letter by 
Li Hun Si and Pun Chang Hi: 

We are filled with indignation and loath- 
ing for the shameless violation by the Amer- 
ican and Rhee brigands of all international 
law, and their vicious oppression of our cap- 
tured personnel on Koje Island. 

On May 4, we escaped from the American 
prisoners of war camp on Koje Island and 
returned to our motherland. Now we are 
happily breathing the fresh air of freedom. 

We want to accuse the American butchers 
of atrocities on Koje Island before all people 
of good will. We ask the people of our 
country and people throughout the world 
unanimously to support our brothers on Koje 
Island who are being beaten and maltreated 
by the American forces. 

The American interventionists’ cruelties in 
the POW camps on Koje Island are perpe- 
trated to force our captured personnel to be- 
come cannon fodder for the Syngman Rhee 
and Chiang Kai-shek brigands, and slaves of 
the Americans. With this goal in mind, the 
American military authorities on Koje Island 
again started forcible screening in April. The 
American robbers fabricated so-called peti- 
tions and forced our captured personnel to 
affix their fingerprints in blood. Those who 
refused were maltreated and were subjected 
to third-degree questioning. When we two 
refused, we were interrogated and tortured. 

It is difficult to imagine the sufferings we 
have endured. 

All captured personnel of the Korean and 
Chinese people's forces are anxious to return 
to their own countries. We believe that the 
day will come soon. 

The American robbers’ scheme to turn our 
captured personnel into their slaves, and 
Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek’s can- 
non fodder will never be released. The 
American robbers must bear responsibility 
for their crimes on Koje Island. 

We who have returned to our free mother- 
land will resolutely defend our beloved 
motherland and strive for unconditional 
victory. 


Therefore, I naturally asked the Sec- 
retary of Defense on April 30, 1957, fur- 
nishing him a photostatie copy of said 
article dated June 27, 1952, to give me 
the answer in connection therewith. 
Here, therefore, is my communication to 
the Secretary of Defense, dated April 30, 
1957, and here is his answer to my in- 
quiry dated May 17, 1957: 

APRIL 30, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Secretary: Enclosed is photo- 

stat of page 2 of Vilnis Weekly Review for 


1957 


Friday, June 27, 1952, published at Chicago, 
III., on that date. This exhibit was intro- 
duced before my subcommittee in public ses- 
sion of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee on March 27. It is a reproduc- 
tion of the English language portion of a 
Lithuanian newspaper published in Chicago. 

I will thank you to give to me such appro- 
priate comment as you may have in the 
premises relating to the alleged facts set 
forth in this dastardly article. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member oj Congress. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1957. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. DoYLE: Reference is made to your 
letter of April 30, 1957, to the Secretary of 
Defense forwarding a photostatic copy of a 
page of the Vilnis Weekly Review for Friday, 
June 27, 1952. Additional reference is made 
to a letter addressed to you on May 8, 1957, 
from Capt. Carlton R. Adams, Director of 
Legislative Liaison, informing you that your 
request for comments on the Vilnis Weekly 
Review article had been forwarded to this 
office. 

This office is unfamiliar with the publica- 
tion. It is noted, however, that the source 
of the story entitled “Escaped Korean POW's 
Expose United States Crimes” is Hsinhua. 
Hsinhua is the official news agency of the 
Chinese Communist regime in Peiping, and 
as such, it is completely controlled by the 
regime (as are all media of information in 
Communist China). It is the main source of 
Chinese Communist propaganda in the press 
and publications field. 

During the period in question (June 1952), 
the Chinese Communists were suffering a 
severe propaganda loss to the U. N. command 
and especially to the United States in Korea, 
because at that time some 33,000 former 
North Korean and Chinese Communist sol- 
diers were adamantly refusing repatriation 
to their homelands. The Korean truce 
negotiations were under way and the Com- 
munist side was stalling over the issue of 
nonforcible repatriation of prisoners of war. 
As you know, in the Orient face is a most im- 
portant psychological asset. In the summer 
of 1952 the Chinese Communists were losing 
face over the PW issue and the exposure be- 
fore the world of the true feelings of these 
former Communist soldiers with regard to 
the North Korean and Chinese Communist 
“paradise” was most intolerable in the eyes of 
the Communist regime. 

The article from the Vilnis Weekly Review 
is only one of a variety of methods by which 
the Communists attempted to take the pres- 
sure of world opinion off their own dif- 
ficulties and contradictions by ascribing to 
the U. N. command the very crimes of which 
the Communists themselves had been guilty. 

The whole issue of U. N. treatment of 
Communist POW’s has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated through the mechanism of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
which made thorough and periodic inspec- 
tions of U. N. command PW compounds 
throughout the Korean War. Except for the 
most minor and relatively insignificant 
deficiencies, the inspection teams of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross 
gave the U. N. command a completely clean 
bill of health on the handling of Commu- 
nist POW’'s. The mere fact that 33,000 of 
these POW’s refused to return to North 
Korea or to Communist China is in itself 
most eloquent testimony to the manner in 
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which the U. N. command took care of their 
welfare, and treated them in all respects in 
strict accordance with the Geneva Conven- 
tion on POW’s, 

Because the article is based on completely 
distorted facts and outright fabrications, it 
is impractical to attempt to analyze each 
particular statement. It is assumed that the 
three soldiers who are described in the 
article were simply ordered to sign their 
names to the so-called letters which were 
prepared by a Communist propagandist 
within the context of the campaign to dis- 
credit the U. N. command and the United 
States. 

I am at a loss to understand why a weekly 
publication, which depends upon American 
freedom of the press for its existence, would 
publish such obvious Communist propa- 
ganda, but as you know it is beyond the 
purview and authority of the Department of 
Defense to look into such matters. 

I trust that these general remarks and 
comments on the article will serve your 
pur : 
Sincerely yours, 

G. B. ERSKINE, 
General, USMC (Retired), Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense (Spe- 
cial Operations). 


In producing this traitorous article 
from a foreign-language newspaper, 
printed at Chicago on June 27, 1952, and 
which paper is still printed there, was 
the subcommittee interfering with the 
freedom of the press? In asking you 
this question I call your attention espe- 
cially to paragraph 7 of my preliminary 
statement beginning as follows: 


The primary purpose of our inquiry today 
and tomorrow here in the Chicago area is 
the extent to which the press is Communist- 
dominated so far as foreign-language papers 
are concerned or the subversive conspiracy 
is implemented thereby. 


And for your information I am pleased 
to present the following text of one of 
the pamphlets widely distributed in Chi- 
cago at the time prior to the subcommit- 
tee hearings beginning March 26, 1957: 
Your Ricut To Reap Newspapers, To Buy 

Books, To See Fitms, Is CHALLENGED BY 

THE House COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 

ACTIVITIES 

On Tuesday, March 26, and Thursday, 
March 28, several of your fellow citizens have 
been summoned to appear for inquisition 
before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee (the Walter committee) at the 
Federal Courthouse in Chicago. Their crime: 
They publish newspapers, sell books, or ex- 
hibit films that the bigots on the Walter 
committee don't like. 

“The most un-American activity in the 
United States is the conduct of the Congres- 
sional Committee on Un-American Activities. 
It is so viciously flagrant a violation of every 
element of common decency associated with 
human liberty that it is a foul mockery on 
all that Jefferson and Lincoln made articu- 
late in their dreams of a cleaner, finer order 
on earth.”—From an editorial in the Detroit 
Free Press, sister paper of the Chicago Daily 
News. 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances.” (First amendment, Consti- 
tution of the United States, Dec. 15, 1791.) 

Some of the people summoned by the Wal- 
ter committee are editors of foreign-language 
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newspapers published in Chicago. Ap- 
parently in the eyes of the Walter commit- 
tee anyone who speaks or writes in a for- 
eign language is suspect. This is in line 
with the objectives of the Walter-McCarran 
Immigration Act, of which Congressman 
WALTER is coauthor. 

The Constitution forbids Congress to re- 
strict freedom of expression, so it cannot leg- 
islate in this field. Therefore, the purpose 
of the inquisition is to create hysteria and 
block the growing opposition to the Walter- 
McCarran Act. 

The specific objective of the forthcoming 
inquiry is to destroy the foreign-language 
newspapers because of their influence in 
arousing opposition to the Walter-McCarran 
Act. Freedom of speech is of special im- 
portance to these people because they speak 
in a different language. If the foreign-lan- 
guage press is deprived of its rights, will 
other newspapers be secure? 

The Walter committee seeks to accomplish 
its purpose by having paid informers attack 
those with whom it disagrees. These in- 
formers label as subversive and un-Amer- 
ican those who sell books not approved by 
Secretary of State Dulles, or who show Rus- 
sian films, or who oppose repressive legis- 
lation. 

We agree with the following message sent 
to a meeting of the American Booksellers 
Association by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in April 1942, when the Nazis were burn- 
ing books with which they disagreed: 

“We know that books burn—yet we have 
the greater knowledge that books cannot be 
killed by fire. 

“People die, but books never die. No man 
and no force can abolish memory.” 

Among those summoned to appear before 
the Walter committee on March 26 and 28 
are: 

EDITORS 

Mrs. Alice Yonik: Editor in chief of Vilnis 
(meaning Surge). Vilnis has been pub- 
lished for Lithuanian readers in Chicago 
since 1920 and has been a daily newspaper 
since 1926. Mrs. Yonik has been with the 
newspaper since 1932. She is a native of 
Chicago and is active in the Lithuanian 
Women's Cultural Club. 

Leon Pruseika: Associate editor of Vilnis. 

Jacob Pauliukas: Manager of Vilnis. 

Vincent Andrulis: Columnist and former 
editor of Vilnis. Member for 27 years of the 
Association of Lithuanian Workers. Active 
in Lithuanian Literary Society. He is very 
ill with a heart ailment. 

Mrs. Nellie De Schaaf: Housewife. Editor 
of Vilnis’ English section from 1950 to 1952. 

Anthony Minerich: Business manager and 
former editor of the Croatian weekly, Narod- 
ni Glasnik (meaning People’s Voice). For- 
merly active in United Mine Workers of 
America, Now active in Croatian Fraternal 
Union. 

John Zuskar: Business manager of the 
Slovak weekly newspaper, Ludowy Noviny 
(meaning People’s News). Secretary of the 
Slovak Circle. Member for 45 years of the 
National Slovak Society. 

FILM EXHIBITORS 

John Rossen: Theater manager. Veteran 
of World War II. Executive director of the 
Chicago Council of America-Soviet Friend- 
ship. 

LeRoy Wolins: Veteran of the Korean cam- 
paign. Graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago. Director of the Film Forum of Chi- 
cago, which has been showing Russian films. 
Editor of Friendship. Administrative secre- 
tary, Chicago Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

BOOKSELLER 

Otto Wangerin: Operator of Modern Book- 
store. Active for 40 years in labor and 
progressive movement, 
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SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1957 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Holy God, to whose service we fain 
would dedicate the strength of our lives, 
we lament and confess that in spite of 
our deep desire so foremost and compel- 
ling in our highest hours, nevertheless too 
often we yield to the pleasures of sense, 
and are so negligent of things spiritual; 
that we become so eager to get, so reluc- 
tant to give; that we are so severe in 
judgment upon others, and so lenient 
with ourselves; that we are so obsessed 
with great ambitions that we are not 
always faithful and loyal to small but 
vital concerns that test our caliber on 
common days. 

But we pray that the failures of yester- 
day may not be repeated in the record 
of today, nor the page written this day 
set any evil example for the tomorrows. 
So teach us to govern this day and every 
day that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. We ask it in the dear Redeem- 
er’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of e proceedings of Monday, April 8, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated tc the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on Aprii 2, 1957, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 323) to 
amend section 334 (e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
relating to increased allotments for 
durum wheat. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 192. An act to provide that members 
of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia may be removed for cause; 

H. R.2018. An act to permit any State 
of the United States or any political sub- 
division of any such State to purchase from 
the District of Columbia Reformatory at 
Lorton, Va., gun mountings and carriages 
for guns for use at historic sites and for 
museum display purposes; 

H. R.3400. An act to provide full and fair 
disclosure of the character of charitable, 
benevolent, patriotic, or other solicitations 
in the District of Columbia; and for other 


urposes; 

H. R. 3486. An act to provide that the Uni- 
form Simultaneous Death Act shall apply 
in the District of Columbia; 
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H. R. 4840. An act to Incorporate the Met- 
ropolitan Police Relief Association of the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 4874. An act to amend the act of 
July 2, 1956, entitled “An act to exempt from 
taxation certain property of the Columbia 
Historical Society in the District of Colum- 
bia”; 

H. R. 5893. An act to authorize the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia to 
borrow motor vehicles for use in a motor 
vehicle driver education and training course 
in the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to excuse the owners of vehicles 
loaned to public, private, or parochial schools 
for driver training purposes from the pay- 
ment of certain fees and taxes during the 
period of such loan, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6306. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing and the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to construct two 4-lane bridges to replace 
the existing 14th Street or Highway Bridge 
across the Potomac River, and for other 
purposes”; 

H. R. 6500. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6508. An act to modify the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia to provide 
for a uniform succession of real and personal 
property in case of intestacy, to abolish 
dower and curtesy, and to grant unto a 
surviving spouse a statutory share in the 
other’s real estate owned at time of death, 
and for other purposes, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 192. An act to provide that members 
of the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia may be removed for cause; 

H.R, 2018. An act to permit any State of 
the United States or any political subdivi- 
sion of any such State to purchase from the 
District of Columbia Reformatory at Lorton, 
Va., gun mountings and carriages for guns 
for use at historic sites and for museum dis- 
play purposes; 

H. R. 3400. An act to provide full and fair 
disclosure of the character of charitable, 
benevolent, patriotic, or other solicitations 
in the District of Columbia; and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 3486. An act to provide that the 
Uniform Simultaneous Death Act shall apply 
in the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 4840. An act to incorporate the Met- 
ropolitan Police Relief Association of the 
District of Columbia; 

H. R. 4874. An act to amend the act of July 
2, 1956, entitled “An act to exempt from tax- 
ation certain property of the Columbia His- 
torical Society in the District of Columbia”; 

H. R. 5893. An act to authorize the Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia to 
borrow motor vehicles for use in a motor 
vehicle driver education and training course 
in the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to excuse the owners of vehicles 
loaned to public, private, or parochial schools 
for driver training purposes from the pay- 
ment of certain fees and taxes during the 
period of such loan, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6306. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act authorizing and directing the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to construct two 4-lane bridges to replace 
the existing 14th Street or Highway Bridge 
across the Potomac River, and for other 
purposes.“; and 
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H. R. 6508. An act to modify the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia to provide 
for a uniform succession of real and per- 
sonal property in case of intestacy, to abolish 
dower and curtesy, and to grant unto a sur- 
viving spouse a statutory share in the other's 
Teal estate owned at time of death, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H. R. 6500. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
for the purpose of considering the new 
reports on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
under the heading “New Reports” will be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Donald A. Quarles, of New Jersey, to 
be Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Department of De- 
fense, the Department of the Air Force, 
and the Department of the Navy be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, 
these nominations will be considered en 
bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to state that as a result 
of my service on the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services, and as chairman of 
the Preparedness Subcommittee, I have 
had considerable contact and a rather 
close working relationship with the new 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Quarles; with General Twining; with the 
new Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Douglas; with Gen. Thomas D. White, of 
the Air Force; and with Admiral Burke, 
of the Navy. I have a very high regard 
for the ability and capacity of all these 
gentlemen. I think our Nation is very 
fortunate to have had them named to 
these responsible positions. Not only do 
I wish to commend the President for 
these nominations, but I also wish to say 
that I think the country is extremely 
fortunate to have available for its serv- 
ice men of such high caliber. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
other nominations being considered en 
bloc, under the order already entered, 
will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Gen. Nathan F. Twining, United 
States Air Force, for appointment as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for a term of 2 years. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James H. Douglas, of Illinois, to be 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Gen. Thomas D. White, United States 
Air Force, for appointment as Chief of 
Staff, Department of the Air Force, for a 
period of 2 years. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Fred A. Bantz, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, United States 
Navy, for appointment as Chief of Naval 
Operations, Department of the Navy, for 
a period of 2 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order previously entered, all these 
nominations are being considered en 
bloc. 

The question is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to these nominations? 

The nominations were confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
remaining nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ben Peterson to be United States at- 
torney for the district of Idaho, for a 
term of 4 years. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Anthony Julian to be United States 
attorney for the district of Massachu- 
setts, for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frank O. Bell to be United States mar- 
shal for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert W. Ware to be United States 
marshal for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 
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IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nominations in the Navy be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Navy are confirmed en bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE VICE 
PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry promotions in the Regular Air 
Force and appointments in the Navy and 
Marine Corps, which had been placed on 
the Vice Presideni’s desk, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, these nominations are 
confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
usual morning hour, for the introduction 
of bills and the transaction of other 
routine business. In that connection, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
PAYMENT OF CERTAIN COSTS BY BUREAU OF 

PUBLIC ROADS TO TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the payment by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of transportation and subsist- 
ence costs to temporary employees (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

FACILITATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
LANDS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to facilitate the administration of 
the public lands, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 9 

“Joint resolution relative to Congress ap- 

propriating funds for the construction, op- 

eration, and maintenance of the western 

land boundary fence along the border be- 

tween the United States and Mexico 

“Whereas the fence constructed by the 
United States several years ago along the 
border between the United States and Mex- 
ico to prevent diseased livestock from stray- 
ing across that border into California and 
other States is now in a bad state of repair; 
and 

“Whereas in order to properly protect our 
livestock from exposure to such diseases as 
southern cattle tick fever, glanders, and 
dourine, the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of an effective fence is urgent- 
ly needed; and 

“Whereas animals straying into this coun- 
try from Mexico have infected domestic live- 
stock with disease and continue to threaten 
our livestock industry; and 

“Whereas the cost and inconvenience re- 
sulting from control and eradication of dis- 
ease of livestock are great; and 

“Whereas should such disease again be 
carried into California or other western 
areas, economic loss would result not only 
from the disease but also from quarantine 
restrictions; and 

“Whereas the United States Section, In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, has agreed 
to supervise the construction of a fence if 
funds are provided therefor: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assem- 
bly of the State of California (jointly), That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
urged and memorialized to pass legislation 
to permit early repair, construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the western land 
boundary fence; and be it further 1 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Guam; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs: 


“Resolution 101, relative to expressing to the 
Governor of Guam and the military com- 
mands located on Guam the loyalty and co- 
operation of the people of Guam 


“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam, 

“Whereas it appears that the tensions and 
controversies between the ideologies of the 
world, particularly between democracy on 
the one hand and communism on the other, 
are continuing and increasing throughout 
the world; and 

“Whereas in December 1956 there appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post an article writ- 
ten by the former Governor of Guam, Ford 
Q. Elvidge, reflecting a questionable loyalty 
of the Inhabitants of Guam to the United 
States of America; and 

“Whereas the civilian leaders and military 
commanders of Guam and the United States 
are carrying grave responsibilities for deci- 
sions in matters vitally affecting the safety 
and welfare of the people of Guam as well as 
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the people of continental United States and 
of the world; and 

“Whereas the people of Guam are con- 
scious of the strategic importance of Guam 
in the defense program of the United States 
and realize that harmony, good order and 
cooperation between civilian inhabitants of 
the Territory and the Armed Forces is essen- 
tial and the patriotic duty of the people of 
Guam: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Fourth Guam Legis- 
lature does hereby on behalf of the people of 
Guam present their assurances to the 
Governor of Guam and to the military com- 
manders in Guam of complete support, 
loyalty and cooperation in any peace-time 
endeavor or in any emergency involving the 
defense of the United States; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Congress of the United 
States, the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the Commander Naval 
Forces Marianas, the Commander of the 
United States Air Force in Guam, and to the 
Governor of Guam. 

“A. B. Won Pat, 
“Speaker, 
V. B. BAMBA, 
“Legislative Secretary.” 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF MINNESOTA 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just confirmed the passage of a 
joint resolution on rust control and plant 
research by the Minnesota State House 
of Representatives and Senate and 
signed by the governor and secretary of 
state. 

The joint resolution memorializes the 
President, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees to carry 
on an enlarged program of rust control 
and plant research. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Joint resolution memorializing the President, 
the etary of Agriculture, and the chair- 
men of the Senate and House Agriculture 
Committees to carry on an enlarged pro- 
gram of rust control and plant research 
Whereas the crops of farmers of the State 

of Minnesota are exposed and are susceptible 

to heavy damage caused by heavy infesta- 
tion of rust on the hard spring wheat and 
durum wheat, and all other grains; and 
‘Whereas certain types of wheat have been 
developed which are rust resistant, but 
which, of course, will not prove permanently 
immune to infestation; and 
Whereas an expanding and continuing 
program of rust prevention and plant re- 
search must be carried on to combat con- 
stantly developing types of infestation; and 
Whereas no one State has the necessary 
funds to carry on an adequate program of 
rust control and plant research on the pres- 
ent Federal and State appropriations; and 
Whereas an adequate program will bene- 
fit all the people: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
oj Minnesota, That the legislature does here- 
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by most earnestly and respectfully request 
that the Congress of the United States rec- 
ognize the of continuous and 
adequate plant research and increase the 
present appropriations of funds for the pur- 
pose of carrying on an enlarged and ade- 
quate program of rust control and plant 
research; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted by the secretary of the senate 
and the clerk of the house to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and to the chairmen of the Senate 
and House Agricultural Committees. 
Karu F. ROLVAAG, 
President of the Senate. 
A. I. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 25th day of March 
1957. 
H. Y. Torrey, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 3d 
day of April 1957. 
G. H. LEAHY, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Approved April 8, 1957. 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
Filed April 8, 1957. 
JOSEPH L. DONOVAN, 
Secretary of the State of Minnesota. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND FOR PARK 
AND RECREATIONAL PURPOSES— 
PETITION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a letter from Dr. 
George A. Selke, commissioner of con- 
servation of the State of Minnesota. 

He directs my attention to, and urges 
my support of, the bill (H. R. 3121) to 
provide that certain surplus property of 
the United States may be donated for 
park or recreational purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Selke’s letter be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Rxcond, as follows: 


STATE or MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
St. Paul, April 2, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Husert: We urge your support of 
H. R. 3121, a bill amending Federal Surplus 
Real Property Act, permitting conveyance of 
land for park and recreational purposes with- 
out monetary consideration. 

Due to large Federal landholdings in Min- 
nesota, this bill, if passed, has potential bene- 
fit to city, county, and State alike, in the 
acquisition of necessary park properties. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, and 
with kind personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE A. SELKE, 
Commissioner of Conservation. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the Oregon State Legislature has passed 
House Joint Memorial 7, urging the in- 
clusion of United States Highway No. 30 
from Portland to Astoria, Oreg., to be 
designated for improvement as a part of 
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the National System of Interstate High- 
ways. 

Highway No. 30 provides a vital con- 
necting link between Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, and the 
city of Portland and parallels the river. 
Tongue Point Naval Station near Astoria 
and the Maritime Commission reserve 
fleet based at Astoria are important fac- 
tors in our national defense. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself, and 
my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
House Joint Memorial 7 of the Oregon 
Legislature. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

House Joint Memorial 7 
To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 49th Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully rep- 
resent as follows: 

Whereas the Federal Government has 
established and is assisting the several States 
in the construction of the National System 
of Interstate Highways; and 

Whereas the National System of Interstate 
Highways is designed to promote, among 
other things, the national security; and 

Whereas the security of the Columbia 
River and the Tongue Point Naval Station 
located at its mouth are of vital importance 
to the national defense: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring therein), That we urge the in- 
clusion of United States Highway No. 30 from 
Portland to Astoria, Oreg., among those high- 
ways designated for improvement as a part 
of the National System of Interstate High- 
ways; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
sent to the President of the United States 
and to all members’ of the Oregon congres- 
sional delegation. 

Adopted by house, February 25, 1957. 

Adopted by senate, March 25, 1957. 

Evita Brnon Low, 
Chief Clerk. 
Pat DOOLEY, 
Speaker of House, 
Borp R. OvERHULSE, 
President of Senate. 


PROPOSED APPOINTMENT OF ONE 
ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I report 
an original bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of one additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and I submit a report (No. 
223) thereon, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 1832) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of one additional Assistant 
Secretary of State, reported by Mr. 
GREEN, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, was read twice by its title and 
placed on the calendar. 
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REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON ployment and pay for the month of FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL February 1957. In accordance with the FEBRUARY 1957 AND JANUARY 1957, AND Pay, 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- Practice of several years standing, I ask JANUARY 1957 AND DECEMBER 1956 


ERAL PERSONNEL AND unanimous consent to have the report 232 oe 
rar printed in the Recorp, together with a (See table I) 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- statement by me. Information in monthly personnel reports 


man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- There being no objection, the report Comnhittas em Reduction 8 . 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- and statement were ordered to be printed Federal Expenditures is summarized as fol- 


tures, I submit a report on Federal em- in the Recorp, as follows: lows: 


Civilian personnel in executive branch | Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


Pade eal Increase (+) | In January —— Increase (+) 
or decrease was— or decrease 


2, 390, 507 


1, 218, 293 
1,172, 214 


Total and major categories 


Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense. 
Department of Defense 


Inside continental United States. 
Outside continental United States 
Industrial employment... 


' Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 


Table I, below, breaks down the above fig- Table III breaks down the above employ- ment figures to show the number in indus- 
ures on employment and pay by agencies. ment figures to show the number outside trial-type activities by agencies. 

Table II breaks down the above employ- continental United States by agencies. Table V shows foreign nationals by agen- 
ment figures to show the number inside con- Table IV breaks down the above employ- cies not included in tables I, II, III, and IV. 
tinental United States by agencies. 


Tan 1.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
February 1957, and comparison with January 1957, and pay for January 1957, and comparison with December 1956 


Pay (in thousands) 
Department or agency 


February | January 


"E departments (except Department of Defense): 
A 


82, 180 81, 767 $30, 

47, 335 47, 345 22, 

50, 569 50, 151 20, 

49, 649 48, 968 21, 

30, 797 30, 766 15, 

5, 929 5, 930 2 

522, 008 $21, 228, 

33, 056 32, 12, 

. ˙ T ee 81, 070 79, 35, 

E Ofe of the President: 
White House en T EEEE AAR SR 401 
E PE ñĩñ„⸗. 446 
Council of Economic Advisers. j 29 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. 70 
National Security Couneil *__.... —.— 26 
Office of Deense Mobilization. .......-.--.-----.-.----.--- 255 
President’s Advisory Committee on Government Organization. 5 
* 15 

Advisory Committee on Weather Control 8 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission 12 
American Battle Monuments Commission 602 


Atomic Energy Commission TET ae 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System — 
Boston National Histor Sites Commission 

Civil Acronauties BV.! 
Civil Service Commission. 
Comm ssion of Fine Arts. 
Corr oes Bataan Memorial © 

District of Columbia Auditorium Commission_---------- 


See 8888. SRN 5. 22. Ersek? BESERERES 


na ned t torah n S 

Farm Credit Adm OL gn EASIER RLS ST EEA SER Ee teas 595 
Federal Civil Dees 1 . ——..— 599 6 
Federal Coal Mine 8. coy RES 
Federal Communications Commi: 591 53 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatio: 655 45 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. - 320 36 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. ZA 22 
Federal Power Commission 369 37 
Federal Trade Commission ͤ4„1„%„ 400 40 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 2 24% ‘on 
General Services Admmistration 10, 9,350 1,336 
Government Contract — — —v EESE 
Ste rapt and Home Finance —— 3, 2, 581 671 
Hous — Agana 4, 4,647 460 
Indian Claims Commission 1 
8 —— ae Si oS ee. 1,148 1,032 n6 
Jamestown- Williamsburg-Y <P ee Se 
— — 8 Committee ſor 1 ——.—.——.— 4,109 St, aE aL 
N tional C. Gar ital Planning O — TT 20 i 

atio. 0} 6— — 
National Gallery SSS SE 11s 105 
National Laber lations Board — — 671 617 
National Mediation Bourd 8⁴ 7 á 

1 ae figure includes 255 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration include bem entre wt a are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign govern- 
ments in a trust 5 Fobruary figure includes 2,585 of these 
pores ‘figure includes wate ye ab the International Cooperation A samy tot — lanuary figure inciudes 2,507. 


ministration as compared with 10,608 in January and their pay. Thee 10 Bures 4 Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
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Tasty I.— Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
February 1957, and comparison with January 1957, and pay for January 1957, and comparison with December 1956 ntinued 


Pay (in thousands) 
Department or agency 


dent agencies—Continued 
Ina ational Beionee —. U—:— ͤ . o a 


Smii 

Soldiers’ Home 
Subversive Activities Control Board. 
Tariff Commission 
Tax Court of the United States 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority 
T: ore Roosevelt Centennial Co: 


U. S. Information Age 11, 600 
Veterans’ Admintstration 177, 2 177, Se 


Total, 8 Department of Defense 
Net , exclu Department of Defense 


Department of Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Depart Lot the 8 

nt o av, 
Department of the Air Fores 


Department of Defense 
Net Niet change Department of Defense 


Grand total, including Department of Defense................-..-- 


4, 602 
Net increase, including Department of Deſense— 


Taste I1.—Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during February 1957, and comparison 
with January 1957 


Department or agency February) January Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department ig’ ptt agencies—Continued 
of Defense): 


Hons ang eae Home Finance Agency. 
80, 403 Indian Claims Commission 
43, 683 Interstate Commerce Commission. .. 
48, 336 Jamestown-W illiamsburg- Yorktown 
45, 184 bration Commission 
30, 230 
5, 803 .. T . 
519, 123 National Capital aoe Authority 
8, 472 National Capital Planning Commission... 
78, 227 National Gallery of Art. 332] 334 
* 12 ol the President: National Labor Relations Board. 
White House Office....................... 401 395 National Mediation Board 
Bureau of the Budget. 446 441 
Council of Economic Advisers... 29 33 
Executive Mansion and Grounds.. 70 69 
National Security Council * 26 26 Railroad Retirement Board. 
Office of Defense Mobilization._... 255 249 Renegotiation Board 
President's Aarse Commit 998 ey De 
ernment Organization. 5 B fanis ö 
In ndent agencies: gcparitiess and Exchange Commission. 785 794 
Advisory Committee on Weather Control. 8 7 1 Selective Service System 48 
1 — Hamilton Bicentennial Com- Small Business Administration 41 
T 12 21 E O 8 —— 3 
ee Battle Monuments Commis- Soldiers’ Home. 2 


sion. 1 A 
Atomic Energy Commission Tariff Commission 
3 of Governors of the Federal Re- 
Tennessee Valley Authority 1 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commis- 


Sree 


Department of Defense: 


view Office of the Secretary of Defense..........| 1,648] 1.661 
Federal Communications Commission... Department of the Army 
Federal Deposit 8 Department of the Navy... 
Federal Home Loan B: 


Department of the Air Force 


Federal 
100. ] 338) 3836] 2. || Total, Department of Defense_..........|1, 031, 724 l. 083, 527 l 


February figure includes 255 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. Exclusive of personnel telligence Agency. 
N 8 figure Baudo raan es of the International Cooperation Admin- ee o Peron Ta i 
compared with 1, 


1957 
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Tasie III.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during February 1957, 
and comparison with January 1957 


1,189 
— aban SA 3, 633 
1,882 
4,251 
535 
119 
2,475 
TEENE S 24, 528 
990 
884 
20 
5 
16 
9 
posit I 0 on 2 
t Insurance Corporation. 
Genera Accounting Omer NAPNE 77 
General Services Administration 103 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 164 
National — Relations Board 18 
Panama Canal... ....2.--..25.-5. 2.2... 13, 721 


Total, excluding De 


Department of 


. 8. Infornation Agency... 
Veterans’ Administration... 


rtment of Defense. 
Net Increase, excluding Department of 
Defense 


Defense: 
Office of the Secretary of Deſenso. 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Na 
Department of the Air 


Total. Department of Deſenso 
Net decrease, Department of Defense. 


1 February figure includes 9,115 hag tan, of e r 8 Ad- 
anuary. iese gures ude em- 
posited by foreign governments in a 


d with 8,955 in 


ministration as co! 
foreign currencies de! 


ployees who are from 


employees and the 


trust fund for this 9 Pte i W includes 2,585 of these trust fund 


Taste IV. - Industrial employees of ~ Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during February 1957, and comparison with January 1957 


Department or agency 


-Executive departments (except Department of 
Delense): 


Inde pen agencies: 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Federal Communications 
General Services Administration.. 
Government Printing Office. — 
e Advisory Committee for Aero- 
Wr 222 


Canal 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority 


Total. excluding ont of Defense. 
* —.— excluding Department of 


Peru January 


Inside continental 


Department of the Navy: 


Outside continental United States 
partment of the Air Force: 

Inside continental United States 

Outside continental United States. 


ee Department of Defense... 
et decrease, Department of Defense. 


Grand total, including Department 
Í Defense 


nited States 


à Subject to revision. 


? Revised on basis of later information. 


Tant V.—VForeign nationals working under United States agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services 
are provided by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the 
source of funds from which they are paid, as of February 1957 and comparison with January 1957 


4 Revised on the basis of later information. 


Nore.—The Germans are paid from funds provided b: 
The French and English reported by the Army and Air 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


Table 5 segregates and accounts for cer- 
tain categories of personal service rendered 
to the United States Government overseas, 
which cannot be regarded as ordinary direct 
employment. 

Generally, this personal service is rendered 
Military agencies overseas under agreements 
with the foreign governments. In most cases 
the employment is indirect. ‘The foreign 


appropriated Tor personal services, All others are paid from funds appropriated for 
other contractual services. 


German Governments, 


force are paid from funds 


governments hire the employees. The 
United States military agencies in most 
cases administer or direct the activity. 

The source of the funds for the payment 
of these employees varies. The Germans are 
employed without direct reimbursement by 
the United States and by agreement, pay- 
ment is made from the German economy. 
The Japanese are employed under a master 


labor contract between United States agen- 
cies and the Japanese Government. 

French and English are employed for the 
Army and Air Force under agreements with 
the respective governments. Funds orig- 
inally appropriated for personal service are 
used for this purpose. The Koreans and 
others are paid under varying contractual 
agreements with funds appropriated for 
other contractual services, 
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Personnel hired and used under such cir- 
cumstances cannot be properly considered 
in the same category as regular employment, 
but they are used and should be counted for 
what they are. 

The Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures is endeav- 
oring to identify these groups of employees 
and to count them along with, but separate 
from, the regularly reported United States 
employment overseas. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 
PAYROLL 


The regular monthly Federal civilian pay- 
roll in January 1957 came within 1 percent 
of hitting $1 billion, and when United 
States pay to foreign nationals not on regu- 
lar rolls is added the total exceeds $1 billion. 

This was the highest monthly Federal 
civilian payroll of all times. This total was 
reported despite a decrease in employment 
which occurred during the same month. A 
number of factors may contribute to such 
a situation; for example: the number of 
working days during the month, etc. 

These figures for the month as certified by 
executive agencies to the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures showed the payroll for regular 
civilian employees totaled $989,549,000, and 
United States payroll funds for the foreign 
nationals working under Federal agencies 
abroad, but not on the regular rolls totaled 
$16,700,000. 

Payroll for the first 7 months of fiscal year 
1957, including United States funds for for- 
eign nationals not on regular rolls, totaled 
$6.6 billion, This was a monthly average of 
$946 million, since the fiscal year started 
July 1, 1956. 

These payroll figures by months follow: 


Payroll (in millions) 


Foreign 
nationals 
not on 
Month Regular regular Total 
rolls 
(United 
States 
funds) 
8907 817 $923 
950 17 967 
B46 17 863 
947 17 964 
931 17 948 
933 18 951 
990 17 1, 006 
6, 503 120 6, 623 
EMPLOYEES 


Payroll figures in the agency reports are 
necessarily a month later than employment 
figures. In the month of February executive 
agencies reported regular civilian employ- 
ment totaling 2,390,507. This was a net in- 
crease of 3,492 as compared with employ- 
ment reported in the preceding month of 
January. 

Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government, 
by months in fiscal year 1957, which began 
July 1, 1956, follows: 


Month 


Decrease 


Increase 


PENNEN 


Total civilian employment in civilian 
agencies during the month of February was 
1,218,293, an increase of 5,364 as compared 
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with the January total of 1,212,929. Total 
civilian employment in the military agen- 
cies in February was 1,172,214, a decrease of 
1,872 as compared with the January total 
of 1,174,086. 

Civilian agencies reporting the major in- 
creases were Treasury Department with 1,855, 
Post Office Department with 1,309, Interior 
Department with 681, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with 418 and Agri- 
culture Department with 413. 

In the Department of Defense decreases 
in civilian employment were reported by the 
Department of the Air Force with 1,008, the 
Department of the Navy with 548, the De- 
partment of the Army with 301, and Office of 
the Secretary of Defense with 15. 

Inside continental United States civilian 
employment increased 3,131 and outside con- 
tinental United States civilian employment 
increased 361. Industrial employment by the 
Federal agencies in February totaled 656,803, 
a decrease of 495. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures, 


FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The total of 2,390,507 civillan employees 
certified to the committee by executive 
agencies in their regular monthly personnel 
reports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in United States Government activi- 
ties abroad, but in addition to these there 
were 272,880 foreign nationals working for 
United States military agencies during 
February who were not counted in the usual 
personnel report. The number in January 
was 273,065. A breakdown of this employ- 
ment for February follows: 


Japan 
Korea 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 1823. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of Bunker Hill Island in Lake Cumberland 
near Burnside, Ky., to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky for public-park purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. LAUSCHE (by request): 

S. 1824. A bill for the relief of Nicholas J. 

Kolettis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
Ives): 

S. 1825. A bill to amend the definition of 
the term “construction” in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944 in order to authorize the 
inclusion of certain right-of-way costs in 
such term; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs; when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 1826. A bill to extend the application of 
the Classification Act of 1949 to certain posi- 
tions in, and employees of, the executive 
branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pastore when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 1827. A bill for the relief of Panagiotis 

Fekos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MANSFIELD (by request): 

S. 1828. A bill to retrocede to the State of 
Montana concurrent police jurisdiction over 
the Blackfeet Highway and its connections 
with the Glacier National Park road system, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MANSFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 1829. A bill to amend the act of May 24, 
1928, providing for a bridge across Bear Creek 
at or near Lovel Point, Baltimore County, 
Md., to provide for the construction of an- 
other bridge, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 1830. A bill to provide that certain sur- 
plus fishery products may be exported under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 1831. A bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, in order to authorize Federal 
ship-mortgage insurance for fireboats; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1832. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of one additional Assistant Secretary of 
State; placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Green when he re- 
ported the above bill, which appear under 
the heading Reports of Committees.”) 


AMENDMENT OF £FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY ACT OF 1944, RELATING 
TO INCLUSION OF CERTAIN 
RIGHT-OF-WAY COSTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr, 
Ives], I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act to permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay costs of relocation to 
building tenants forced to relocate be- 
cause of the acquisition of property for 
highway purposes. 

The relocation of building tenants, 
including small businesses, in densely 
populated areas is one of the major 
obstacles to rapid progress in the Fed- 
eral-highway program. Not only should 
the program be expedited, but fairness 
requires that the Government agency 
appropriating the property reimburse 
tenants fairly for the loss they suffer, 
through no fault of their own, by the 
Government’s road improvement pro- 
gram. 

Often families and small retail stores 
and other small businesses lack the fi- 
nancial resources to pay the moving and 
other expenses which the acquisition of 
the new roads forces upon them. Cer- 
tainly, it is only just that they be helped 
with this expense. In New York City, it 
is estimated that relocation costs aver- 
age $500 a family. Throughout New 
York State, there are probably about 
9,100 families which will have to be re- 
located. 

Our bill, if enacted, would amend the 
definition of construction in the Federal 
Highway Act of 1956 to include specifi- 
cally the cost of relocation of building 
tenants, the demolition of structures, re- 
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moval of usable buildings to new sites, 
and acquisition of new sites for reloca- 
tion. We are endeavoring to assure that 
in the construction of capital projects, 
especially in densely populated areas, the 
Government will bear some of the actual 
and necessary costs which Federal con- 
struction forces upon families and small 
businesses through no fault of their own. 

It is this expense which the bill seeks 
to assist in covering. In addition, the 
latest procedures under the slum-clear- 
ance projects, carried out with the aid 
of title I of the National Housing Act, 
allow for payment of relocation expense 
up to $2,000 each for small businesses. 
This is certainly a modest limitation con- 
sidering the expense imposed. We be- 
lieve that it should also be carried over 
into the Federal-highway program. 

It is our aim to ease in every way the 
burdens of the moderate and low income 
families which are most frequently dis- 
placed, and of the small retail store and 
small business generally which are dis- 
Placed as a result of major public im- 
provements in which the United States 
participates. These include highway 
construction as well as housing. We 
should do everything we can toward this 
objective of humanitarianism and 
justice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1825) to amend the defini- 
tion of the term “construction” in the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 in or- 
der to authorize the inclusion of certain 
right-of-way costs in such term, intro- 
duced by Mr. Javrrs (for himself and Mr. 
Ives), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


EXTENSION OF CLASSIFICATION 
ACT OF 1949 TO CERTAIN POSI- 
TIONS IN THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
extend the application of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 to certain positions in, 
and employees of, the executive branch 
of the Government. 

The intent of this bill is to bring to 
the employees of the Selective Service 
boards the advantages and benefits as to 
periodic step increases and longevity in- 
creases in salary enjoyed by other Gov- 
ernment employees who have passed sim- 
ilar competitive civil-service examina- 
tions and have career appointments. 

It is apparent that Selective Service is 
@ permanent and important agency of 
our Government, and the limitations 
thought of in 1940 and in 1948, when 
Selective Service was considered only a 
temporary expedient, no longer apply. 

It is an act of simple justice to faith- 
ful, hard-working employees that they 
should enjoy the salary standards of 
their fellow employees similarly tested. 
Many of them have given faithful service 
from the first days of our selective-serv- 
ice system. They are asking no reward 
greater than the Government has stand- 
ardized for such faithful service. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1826) to extend the appli- 
cation of the Classification Act of 1949 
to certain position in, and employees of, 
the executive branch of the Government, 
introduced by Mr. Pastore, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ite, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 201 (b) 
of the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C. 
sec. 1081 (b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Subject to the exemptions specified 
in section 202, and except as provided in 
sections 204 and 205, this act shall apply 
to all civilian positions, officers, and em- 
ployees in or under the departments, includ- 
ing positions in local boards and appeal 
boards within the Selective Service System 
and employees occupying such positions.” 

Sec. 2. So much of section 10 (b) (4) of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act (50 App. U. S. C., sec. 460 (b) (4)) 
as precedes the words “That any officer” 
is amended to read as follows: “(4) to ap- 
point, and to fix, in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1949, the compensation 
of such officers, agents, and employees (in- 
cluding employees of local boards and ap- 
peal boards) as he may deem necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title: Pro- 
vided:”. 

Sec. 3. The rate of basic compensation of 
each employee appointed to a position in 
a local board or in an appeal board within 
the Selective Service System prior to the 
effective date of this act shall be adjusted, 
as of such date, as follows: 

(1) If the rate of basic compensation of 
such employee is equal to any scheduled 
rate for the grade to which the position of 
such employee is allocated, such rate of basic 
compensation shall be the new rate of basic 
compensation for such employee; 

(2) If the rate of basic compensation of 
such employee is less than the minimum 
scheduled rate for the grade to which the 
position of such employee is allocated, such 
minimum rate shall be the new rate of basic 
compensation for such employee; 

(3) If the rate of basic compensation of 
such employee falls between any two sched- 
uled rates for the grade to which the position 
of such employee is allocated, the higher 
of such two rates shall be the new rate of 
basic compensation for such employee; and 

(4) If the rate of basic compensation of 
such employee is greater than the maximum 
scheduled rate for the grade to which the 
position of such employee is allocated, such 
rate of basic compensation shall be the new 
rate of basic compensation for such em- 
ployee. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect at the 
beginning of the first pay period which be- 
gins more than 90 days after the date of 
enactment of this act. 


RETROCESSION TO STATE OF MON- 
TANA OF POLICE JURISDICTION 
OVER THE BLACKFEET HIGHWAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to retrocede to the State of Montana 
concurrent police jurisdiction over the 
Blackfeet Highway and its connection 
with the Glacier National Park Road 
System, 
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At the present time there is concur- 
rent jurisdiction over the Blackfeet 
Highway between East Glacier, Mont., 
and the Canadian border. The State of 
Montana has recently agreed to take 
over the maintenance of the main stem 
of this highway, and the State also feels 
that it is in a position to exercise ade- 
quate police jurisdiction over these roads. 
This proposed legislation has the sup- 
port of both the Montana State High- 
way Patrol and the National Park Serv- 
ice. I may point out that after con- 
gressional action on this matter, the 
Montana State Legislature must also 
repeal its laws ceding the existing con- 
current jurisdiction. It would appear 
that the public interest would best be 
served if the State of Montana were 
given complete jurisdiction of this road. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1828) to retrocede to the 
State of Montana concurrent police 
jurisdiction over the Blackfeet Highway 
and its connections with the Glacier 
National Park road system, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MANSFIELD 
(by request), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
retroceded to the State of Montana such 
concurrent police jurisdiction as has been 
ceded to the United States of America over 
the rights-of-way of the Blackfeet Highway, 
including the highway itself, and over the 
rights-of-way of its connections with the 
Glacier National Park road system on the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation, including the 
highways themselves, the same being the 
jurisdiction ceded by the act of the Legis- 
lature of Montana, approved February 27, 
1929 (Laws of Montana, 1929, p. 63), and 
accepted by act of Congress approved May 
2, 1932 (47 Stat. 144). 

Sec. 2. Following acceptance by the State 
of Montana of the retrocession provided 
herein, the laws and regulations of the 
United States pertaining to Glacier National 
Park shall cease to apply to the territory of 
said rights-of-way and highways. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
April 4, 1957, on behalf of myself, and 
my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANsFIELpD], I introduced 
Senate bill 1787. The bill would amend 
Public Law 874, 81st Congress, with re- 
spect to certain payments for the edu- 
cation of Indian children. The bill was 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. However, since the 
bill amends legislation in the field of 
general education, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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CORN BASE ACREAGE FOR 1957— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. POTTER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (S. 1771) to provide for a 1957 
corn base acreage of 51 million acres, 
and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO 
CARIBOU AND TARGHEE NATION- 
AL FORESTS—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] 
may be added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 1748) to add certain lands located in 
Idaho and Wyoming to the Caribou and 
Targhee National Forests, introduced by 
me for myself, and the Senators from 
Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY and Mr, 
BARRETT], on March 28, 1957. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT OF 1953—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of April 4, and April 8, 1957, 

The names of Senators KEFAUVER, 
CARLSON, STENNIS, WILEY, BARRETT, and 
McCartHy were added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 1789) to amend the Small 
Business Act of 1953 (title II of Public 
Law 163, 83d Cong., as amended), in- 
troduced by Mr. THYE (for himself and 
other Senators) on April 4, 1957. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


By Mr. ENOWLAND: 

Address delivered by him at the break- 
fast of the Grand Lodge of Masons in New 
York, March 31, 1957. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address entitied “Protecting Our Free En- 
terprise System From the Harmful Effect of 
Corporate Mergers,” delivered by him to the 
Automobile Wholesalers Association of Ten- 
nessee on April 8, 1957. 

By Mr. FREAR: 

Excerpts from address delivered by Rep- 
resentative EUGENE J. KEOGH, of New York, 
before the National Conference of Bar Pres- 
idents, at Chicago, Ill, on February 17, 
1957. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

Article entitled “A Senator’s Case Against 
Seniority,” written by Senator NEUBERGER, 
and published in the New York Times Maga- 
zine of April 7, 1957. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Editorial from the St. Paul Dispatch of 
March 26, 1957, and letter addressed by Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY to Senator DOUGLAS, dis- 
cussing employee and welfare benefit plans. 

By Mr. THURMOND: 

Editorial and article from the Lancaster 
(S. C.) News relating to proposed reductions 
in the Federal budget. 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Article by Vice Adm. John M. Will, United 
States Navy, discussing the establishment of 
the Military Sea Transportation Service, 
published in the Journal of Commerce on 
Monday, April 1, 1957. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATIONS BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
Miss Frances E. Willis, of California, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of 
Career Minister, to be Ambassador of the 
United States to Norway, vice L. Corrin 
Strong, resigned. 

The committee has received also a list 
of 118 nominations of Foreign Service 
officers, which appears elsewhere in the 
Senate proceedings of today. 

Notice is given that these nominations 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
Scott McLeod, of New Hampshire, to be 
3 of the United States to Ire- 

nd. 

Notice is given that this nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

John B. Stoddart, Jr., of Illinois, to be 
United States attorney for the southern 
district of Illinois for a term of 4 years. 
He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment which expires April 30, 
1957; 

Clifford M. Raemer, of Illinois, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Illinois for a term of 4 years. 
He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment which expires April 16, 
1957; 

George E. MacKinnon, of Minnesota, 
to be United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of Minnesota for a term of 4 years. 
He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment which expires March 24, 
1957; 

William J. Littell, of Illinois, to be 
United States marshal for the southern 
district of Illinois for a term of 4 years. 
He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment which expires April 16, 
1957; 

Thomas James Donegan, of New York, 
to be a member of the Subversive Activi-. 
ties Control Board for the term expiring 
April 9, 1962—reappointment; 

Howard C. Botts, of Ohio, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district 
of Ohio for a term of 4 years. He is now 
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serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expires April 30, 1957; and 

Richard A. Simpson, of Virginia, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Virginia for a term of 4 years. 
He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment which expires July 17, 1957. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, 
on or before Wednesday, April 17, 1957, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to 
appear at any hearings which may be 
scheduled. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM A. DAGNALL 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it is with regret that I 
note for the Recorp today the sudden 
death of Mr. William A. Dagnall, who 
for many years has resided in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Mr. Dagnall was the 
oldest living alumnus of Wofford Col- 
lege, in Spartanburg, S.C. Mr. Dagnall, 
a retired post office employee, graduated 
from Wofford College in the class of 
1892. His nephew, Rev. George E. 
Meetz, chaplain of the South Carolina 
State Senate, is in Washington today 
to attend the funeral of Mr. Dagnall. 

Wofford College honored me with a 
bachelor of arts degree, and along with 
the other hundred and ten alumni here 
in Washington, we shall mourn Mr. Dag- 
nall’s passing. 


REPORT ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times for Tuesday, April 
2, there appeared a number of articles 
which were published under the general 
headline “Report on the Middle East: A 
Vital Region in Upheaval.” On the same 
day there also was published in the New 
York Times an editorial entitled “Report 
on the Middle East.” I ask unanimous 
consent that selected articles and the 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of April 2, 1957] 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SURVEY: AREA A WORLD 

POWDER KEG—SOME LANDS ARE FABULOUSLY 

RICH In Om, Bur MANY PEOPLE Live IN 

POVERTY—NATIONALISTS ASSAIL THE WEST 
(By Sam Pope Brewer) 

BEmUT, LepaNon.—The Middle East today 
has assumed the world “powder keg” role 
formerly played by the Balkans. If a third 
world war were to start soon, its first shots 
could be fired in the Middle East. ý 

Not only does the Middle East have great 
strategic importance geographically, but it 
also has two-thirds of the world’s proven oil 
reserves. 

Twenty years ago not many Americans wera 
especially concerned about the Middle East, 

Today the phrase Middle East” is on the 
Ups of millions of Americans. 

The Eisenhower doctrine to bar Commu- 
nist aggression in the Middle East and the 
mission of James P. Richards as special am- 
bassador are the latest indications of the 
growing importance attached to Middle East- 
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ern affairs by the United States. Mr. Rich- 
ards’ task is to explain the Eisenhower doc- 
trine to the Middle Eastern nations. 

While it is still too early to assess the ef- 
fect of the mission, the first reactions were 
better than had been expected by diplomats 
here, The favorable impression received by 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia during his visit 
to the United States seems to have helped. 

At any rate the Eisenhower doctrine is 
gradually being viewed with a more kindly 
eye in some countries than it was at first. 

Arab nationalists resent Western talk of 
a “power vacuum” left by the decline of 
British and French strength and influence 
in the region. They say they are capable 
of filling any vacuum themselves. 


ARAB NATIONS ARE WEAK 


But they do not have military strength 
comparable with the support that has been 
withdrawn. If the Soviet Union decided 
to move it, it could do so practically at will 
unless it were blocked by another great 
power, 

The most hopeful sign for the West has 
been the recent tendency of Arab leaders 
headed by King Saud and King Hussein of 
Jordan to stem the growing enthusiasm for 
the Soviet bloc among their peoples. 

The Middle East is by no means homog- 
enous in race, terrain, or even religion. 
Some countries differ from others at least 
as much as France from Germany. 

Ethnically, the Turks, Iranians, Pakistanis, 
and some others are not Arabs, though they 
have the same religion, Islam. The Leba- 
nese are Arabs and are almost equally di- 
vided between Christians and Moslems. 

This is a vast region. Most of the soil is 
poor though once it was rich. The average 
standard of living is pitifully low, and the 
great wealth resulting from oil is seeping 
through only very slowly to the average 
inhabitant. 

Problems differ from country to country. 
But there are urgent needs generally for 
medical work, education in hygiene, and 
training for the irrigation of land useless 
for want of water. 

Some Middle Eastern countries tend to 
favor what they call “positive neutrality” in 
the “cold war.” 

Dr. Charles Malik, Foreign Minister of 
Lebanon, has said frankly that he still does 
not know what “positive neutrality” really 
means. But in practice thus far it has 
seemed to mean collaboration with the So- 
viet bloc and suspicion of anything Western, 

SPLIT ALONG SEVERAL LINES 

The Middle East is split along several lines. 
The most important division is between 
members and nonmembers of the Baghdad 
Pact. 

Four of its members—Iran, Iraq, Pakis- 
tan, and Turkey—are Moslem countries. 
The fifth is Britain. Recently the United 
States signified its intention of widening its 
participation to include membership in the 
military phase of the pact. 

Of the four Moslem members only Iraq is 
an Arab state. 

President Gamal Abdel Nasser, of Egypt, 
has made the pact one of his principal tar- 
gets. He has convinced many Arabs that 
the pact, intended to provide cooperation 
in defense against any Soviet move into the 
Middle East, is an imperialist device to main- 
tain Western influence in the area. 

In general, the Arab League is opposed to 
the Baghdad Pact, although Iraq is a mem- 
ber of both. Originally opposed by Arab 
nationalists because it was suspected of 
being under British influence, the 12-year- 
old league now is looked on as defender of 
Arab interests, though it never has proved 
an effective political organization. 

Dynastic rivalries also complicate the pic- 
ture. King Ibn Saud, father of the present 
King Saud, drove the Hashemite family from 
Saudi Arabia. King Hussein, of Jordan, and 
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King Faisal, of Iraq, are both Hashemites 
and relatively pro-Western. 

President Nasser must know that Egypt’s 
chief rival for leadership of the Arab world 
is Iraq. And while he can aspire to lead a 
united Arab world, he cannot hope to dom- 
inate a grouping that includes Turkey, Iran, 
and Pakistan. 

Another line of division is between the 
haves and have nots. Four Middle Eastern 
countries have petroleum in vast quantities. 
They are Iran, Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi Ara- 
bia. The little island of Bahrein also has 
oil fields that are rich in proportion to its 
population. 

One line taken by the Egyptian nation- 
alists is, “After all, this is Arab oil and its 
benefits should be shared by all Arabs.” 

They look covetously at the Arab countries 
that have oil, and there is uneasiness lest 
they try to push that share-the-wealth plan. 

At the heart of the Middle Eastern crisis, 
of course, is Israel. The Arabs consider her 
creation a great injustice. They look on 
Israel as an alien state imposed on the Mid- 
dle East by the Western Powers, 

The Arabs would probably accept the 
boundaries set for Israel in the 1947 Pales- 
tine partition plan suggested by the United 
Nations, but there is no sign of relenting in 
their bitter hatred of Israel, which lives in 
deep concern for her security. 

Creation of the new state ran counter to 
the great tide of nationalism that in the 
main has been carrying everything else be- 
fore it in the Arab countries. 

One of the greatest potential trouble 
sources is the existence in other Arab coun- 
tries of more than 925,000 Arab refugees from 
the territory now held by Israel. There can 
be no real peace until this problem is solved, 
authorities believe. 

Step by step foreign authority has been 
destroyed in Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, the 
Sudan, Morocco, and elsewhere. The fight 
is still going on in Algeria. 

However much they disagree on other 
issues, all Middle Eastern states agree on 
the importance of political independence. 

President Nasser of Egypt has emerged as 
the generally acknowledged leader of the 
Arab nationalists. King Saud, King Faisal, 
and King Hussein are reported to be worried 
by the extent of his hostility to the Western 
countries and by his dealings with the Soviet 
Union. Their peoples, however, see Presi- 
dent Nasser above all as the man who got 
arms to fight Israel. The Arab masses think 
he was unjustly treated when the United 
States withdrew the offer to finance the 
Aswan high dam project. 


NASSER PRESTIGE LIFTED 


They were aroused to wild enthusiasm 
when he struck back by nationalizing the 
Suez Canal Co. It lifted his prestige higher 
than ever before. 

The British and French intervention in the 
Suez crisis, on the other hand, shocked the 
Arab nations and did great damage to the 
standing of the Western Powers in the Middle 
East. 

For a year and a half Moscow has used 
the circumstances skillfully to build up pres- 
tige in the Arab countries. However, the So- 
viet Union's Moslem but non-Arab neighbors, 
Iran and Turkey, have not let down their 
guard. 

Arab nations vary in the extent of their 
enthusiasm for Soviet ties. Egypt and Syria 
have gone farther than any others. All, 
however, take the view that the West ex- 
aggerates the peril. 

The Arab's argument is: We have had ex- 
perience with Western powers as colonialists. 
The Russians have never bothered us and 
they have given us arms and politicgl sup- 
port.” 

The Soviet Union has various reasons for 
its present stand. Moscow has a long history 
of aspiration for an outlet across the Middle 
East to the Indian Ocean and India, 
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Friendship with the Middle East can also 
stand Moscow in good stead in the United 
Nations because of the increasing tendency 
of countries to vote by blocs. 

The great oil wealth of the region undoubt- 
edly is a factor. But it is probably of less 
importance to the Soviet bloc as something 
it might get for itself than as something it 
might deny to the West. 


—— 


OIL, GEOGRAPHY, AND STRATEGY—AN ANALYSIS 
OF THE MILITARY AND Economic IMPOR- 
TANCE OF THE LAND BRIDGE BETWEEN THE 
‘THREE CONTINENTS 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


One word sums up the primary strategic 
importance of the Middle East—oil. 

The great oilfields that stretch from Iran 
around the Persian Gulf contain an esti- 
mated two-thirds of the world's known oil 
reserves, 

This oil is not vital to the United States. 
Its allies can wage war without it and their 
peacetime economies can function, for brief 
periods, without it, as the recent Suez crisis 
has shown. 

But for at least the next 20 years the 
economy of Britain and Western Europe re- 
quires access to the oil of the Middle East. 
Without that oil costs will rise and revenues 
will decline. Middle Eastern oil could make 
the difference between a healthy western 
European economy, capable of maintaining 
strong military forces, and a weak one. 

The area is a vital communications hub. 
It is a land bridge between three continents, 
and the Nile Valley and the Moslem lands of 
north Africa are gateways to the great un- 
developed continent of Africa. The Suez 
Canal is the shortest sea route from the 
North Atlantic and Mediterranean to the 
Indian Ocean, 


PIPELINES AND AIR ROUTES 


Oil pipelines seam the deserts of the Mid- 
die East. And the shortest air routes from 
Europe to the Far East follow many of the 
ancient caravan trails across those deserts. 
The commercial airports and aerial naviga- 
tion aids of the area, centered around Istan- 
bul, Ankara, Beirut, Damascus, Baghdad, 
Teheran, Tel Aviv, and Cairo, are essential 
to rapid and safe air communications. When 
these airports are closed disruption results, 
as the Suez crisis showed. 

The geography of the area and the mili- 
tary bases operated by western powers are 
important military factors in the contain- 
ment of communism. The Turkish Darda- 
nelles are a narrow bottleneck from Soviet 
bases in the Black Sea into the Mediterra- 
nean, 

A chain of mountain ranges extending 
from the Caucasus to the Himalayas plus 
hundreds of miles of desert provide good 
defensive obstacles against land invasion 
from the Soviet Union, The eastern Medi- 
terranean offers a sea approach that out- 
flanks the Soviet defenses in central and 
eastern Europe. 

Aircraft operating from the United States 
6th Fleet in the Mediterranean, from Cyprus 
and from land bases at Dhahran in Saudi 
Arabia, Adana in Turkey, and Habbaniya in 
Iraq have range enough to penetrate the 


Soviet Union’s south central area, where 


many of its vital industries and military 
facilities are situated. 


BACKED BY NORTH AFRICA BASES 


These Allied bases are backed up, thus 
providing some defense in depth, by other 
bases stretching from Libya to Morocco, The 
north African bases are important not only to 
any strategic offensive against the Soviet 
Union and its satellites but also to support 
Italy and to assist in control of the Medi- 
terranean and its Atlantic approaches. 

Conversely Soviet airbases in Syria and 
Egypt would neutralize the British base on 
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Cyprus and would make the eastern Medi- 
terranean an unhealthy place for the 6th 
Fleet. 

South of Suez, the British naval and air- 
base at Aden assumes new importance, par- 
ticularly since the blockage of the Suez 
Canal. There is very little military strength 
in the Red Sea-Persian Gulf-Indian Ocean 
area. Thus the United States, which is con- 
sidering strengthening its small naval forces 
in the area, would welcome the utilization of 
some anchorage and communications facil- 
ities at Massawa, Eritrea. 

In general the north African littoral 
represents a backup area for the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organizations. The Middle East— 
involving the Baghdad Pact powers of Turkey, 
Iraq, Iran, Pakistan and Britain—provides 
flank protection for NATO and a link to the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 


CENTER OF PAN-ARABISM 


Another factor is the political and psy- 
chological significance of the area. The 
Pan-Arab, Pan-Islam movement is centered 
here, and its influence extends westward to 
Morocco and deep into Africa. Guerrilla 
leaders fighting the French in Algeria are 
trained in Arab military schools in Egypt, 
Syria, and elsewhere. 

In addition, the shrines of three of the 
world’s great religions—Christianity, Juda- 
ism, and Islam—are in the Middle East. 

This vast area, great in strategic impor- 
tance, is weak in indigenous military 
strength. Four great powers—France, Brit- 
ain, the United States and the Soviet Union— 
haye military forces in or around the area. 

But French power, represented mainly by 
about 400,000 troops in Algeria, is tied down 
in attempting to end the native rebellion 
there. Britain has small forces in Cyprus, 
but about 9,000 to 10,000 of the 12,000 to 
14,000 troops in the island are occupied in 
internal security duties. 

The United States Sixth Fleet has a con- 
siderable atomic punch, but its 1,800 marines 
represent a limited capability for interven- 
tion in the kind of war most likely to break 
out in the area—a nonatomic land war. 
` The Soviet Union has strong forces, land 
and air, behind its frontier in the Black 
Sea-Caspian area. 

AN OUTLINE OF STRENGTH 

Of the native states Turkey, Pakistan, 
and Israel are the strongest in a military 
sense, though Turkey and Israel have some 
major economic weaknesses, and Pakistan 
both political and economic problems. A 
capsule summary of the military forces of 
the area follows: 

Turkey: 300,000 men in the active army 
organized in about 18 to 20 divisions. Sev- 
eral hundred planes. A small navy composed 
of a score of submarines and destroyers, plus 
minesweepers, minelayers and various small 
craf 


t. 

Pakistan: About 200,000 plus paramilitary 
forces, organized in 7 to 9 divisions, of which 
only 5% receive United States military aid. 
‘About 125 aircraft. A navy of a few de- 
stroyers and frigates. 

Israel: About 200,000 men and women in 
uniform at maximum mobilization—5 to 7 
divisions plus. About 150 aircraft of all 
types, with fewer than 100 jets. A small 
navy of five destroyer and frigate types 
and small craft, 

Tran: Army of 125,000 to 150,000 organized 
in about 11 divisions, plus several brigades. 
Air force of about 30 to 50 planes. 

Iraq: Sixty thousand men organized in 
3 divisions, supported by 180 aircraft. 

Syria: About 65,000 men organized in about 
6 brigades and an armored unit. About 
14 British Meteor jet fighters and at least 
10 Soviet MIG-17's. 

Jordan: One division of 18,400 men, plus 
44 National Guard battalions totaling about 
20,000 men. Fifteen Vampire planes. 
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Saudi Arabia: Regular army. of 13,000 men, 
plus tribal levies. A few planes. 

Egypt: Army of about 100,000 men, or- 

in at least 3 divisions; expandable to 
perhaps 150,000. Perhaps 100 aircraft, at 
least one-third jets. Small navy of four de- 
stroyers and frigate types and smaller craft. 

Lebanon: Army of 8,300; 15 planes. 

Yemen: Irregulars—tribal and paramili- 
tary forces. 

Aden: Ten thousand in tribal levies; 800 
British soldiers; 16 Royal Air Force planes. 

Libya: About 2,600 soldiers. 

Ethiopia: About 25,000. 

The Sudan: Five thousand. 

Tunisia: One thousand, 

Algeria: National Liberation Army said to 
total about 20,000 fighting the French, plus 
unknown number of part-time guerrillas. 

Morocco: Fifteen thousand native troops, 
plus French garrison. 

UNITED STATES Is GROPING FoR A Porter To 
Bar Sovier WITHOUT War—EIsENHOWER 
DOCTRINE SEEKS To PRESENT LONG-TERM 
APPROACH TO PROBLEMS—ARABS, OIL, AND 
ISRAEL THE DILEMMA 

(By Dana Adams Schmidt) 


WASHINGTON.—The United States is grop- 
ing for a policy that will preserve the peace 
in the Middle East and keep the Russians 
out. 

Washington’s immediate concern grew out 
of the BEritish-French-Israel invasion of 
Egypt last fall. With British, French, and 
finally Israeli withdrawal achieved, the 
United States is attempting to maneuver 
Egypt into cooperating in the solution of 
present problems. One of these problems is 
how to establish a Suez Canal regime that 


will take the canal out of Egyptian politics. 


and insure freedom of passage for all coun- 
tries, including Israel. Another is how to 
maintain freedom of navigation through the 
Strait of Tiran. 

At the same time, by proclaiming the 
Eisenhower doctrine of military and eco- 
nomic defense of the Middle East, the United 
States is seeking to give a new dimension to 
its long-term approach to the problems of 
the area, 

In its concern about the Middle East, the 
United States is confronted by a basic policy 
ailemma. One part of the dilemma is Israel. 
The other part involves the Arabs and oil. 


HELPED CREATE ISRAEL 


The Truman administration was mainly 
interested in the first part. It helped create 


the state of Israel, then gave it economic and. 


political support. The United States Gov- 
ernment during this period was particularly 
conscious of the sympathy for Zionist ideals 
that inspired many Americans, particularly 
the members of the Nation's Jewish com- 
munity, now the world’s largest. 

The Eisenhower administration was more 
concerned with the other side of the dilem- 
ma. It recalled the bonds of sympathy be- 
tween Arabs and Americans that had been 
bolstered by American educational and phil- 
anthropic institutions in the Middle East. 
It saw that the United States had built up an 
enormous stake in the oll of the Arab Middle 
East. And it realized the dependence of its 
allies in Western Europe on Middle Eastern 
oil. s 

Observing that Arab resentment of Amer- 
ican support for Israel was endangering the 
American stake in the Arab world, the Eisen- 
hower administration set out to redress the 
balance. It proclaimed a policy of “equal 
friendship” between Arab and Israelis. But 
it ran into trouble from the start, mainly 
in Egypt. 

THE START OF BAGHDAD PACT 


In 1953 Secretary of State Dulles toured 
the Middle East and inspired the Baghdad 
Pact, consisting of Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Paki- 
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stan, and Britain. Egypt opposed the pact 
as a challenge to her leadership, and the 
United States did not join. 

Later the United States sent observer 
members to Baghdad Pact committees deal- 
ing with economic and countersubversion 
affairs, and recently it signified its intention 
of becoming a member of the past’s military 
committee. However, it will not become a 
full member of the alliance. 

In September, 1955, Egypt made a deal with 
the Soviet bloc to exchange cotton for arms. 
This proved the opening move in a Soviet of- 
fensive to penetrate the Middle East. 

There were also Egyptian hints that the 
Soviet Union was ready to follow up the 
arms deal by financing the Aswan high dam, 
a $1,300,000,000 long-term project. In De- 
cember, the United States agreed to do the 
financing along with Britain and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Meanwhile, President Nasser was 
More and more troublesome to the West. 
His agents were supporting the rebels against 
the French in north Africa and upsetting 
British interests in the Middle East. His’ 
propaganda paralleled Moscow's. 

By July of 1956 the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration had had enough. that 
continuing arms deals with the Communist 
bloc had made Egypt a bad credit risk, Mr. 
Dulles withdrew the offer to finance the 
dam. 

President Nasser replied by nationalizing 
the Universal Suez Canal Company, striking 
at interests the British and French con- 
sidered vital. Mr. Dulles’ sympathies were 
with the British and French, but he angered 
them by vacillation. He proposed a users’ 
association to run the canal, then watered 
down United States support for the idea to 
a point where the British and French found 
it valueless. 

The British and French surprisingly 
reached an agreement with the Egyptians 
on six principles for a canal settlement. 
These were endorsed by the United Nations 
Security Council. The third and most im- 
portant of the principles, which the United 
States still regards as the principal condition 
of any solution, was that the canal should 
be insulated from the politics of any country. 


WARNING GIVEN BY DULLES 


Meanwhile, Mr. Dulles warned the British 
and French not to underestimate the forces 
of Arab nationalism. But it was too late. 
On October 29, 1956, the Israelis invaded 
Egypt to eliminate the bases in the Gaza 
strip from which guerrilla raiders had har- 
assed Israel. 

The British and French, after an ultima- 
tum to the Egyptians and Israelis, began 
operations against Suez Canal area targets. 

Moscow reacted furiously with implied 
threats to hurl rockets at London and Paris 
and to send “volunteers” to fight for Egypt. 

As the United States worked through the 
United Nations to obtain the withdrawal of 
the invaders, several things became clear. 
The Soviet Union had gained great prestige 
in the Arab Middle East, but so had the 
United States. The Bri and French in- 
tervention in Egypt had destroyed their in- 
fluence and had left the United States alone 
in the Middle East confronting the Söviet 
Union. 

The United States believes that it is not 
impossible to avoid Arab-Israeli hostilities 
and to bring about an atmosphere that will 
make it possible to take more positive steps 
later toward a general settlement. 

That is why the United States has launched 
a long-term approach to the problems of the 
Middle East in the shape of the Eisenhower 
doctrine. 

The British-French action in Egypt has 
resulted in a “power vacuum” in the Middle. 
East, the United States feels. Eventually 
this must be made up by increased defensive 
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strength of the Middle Eastern nations 

themselves. 

In the meantime, the United States in- 
tends to prevent the Soviet Union from mak- 
ing up the “power deficit.” It intends to 
assert its own presence, in terms of military 
strength and political and economic in- 
fluence. 

WHAT UNITED STATES WOULD DO 

The United States still believes in the ob- 
jectives of the United States-British-French 
declaration of May 1950, in which the three 
countries undertook to work in and outside 
the United Nations to prevent Israeli-Arab 
hostilities. 

Beyond this, the Dulles speech of August. 
1955 remains the most complete exposition 
of specific steps the United States is pre- 
pared to take toward bringing about an 
Israeli-Arab settlement. Mr. Dulles said the 
United States would support a United Na- 
tions guarantee of Israeli-Arab borders once 
the Israelis and Arabs had agreed on those 
borders. 

To make agreement easier, the United 
States also promised to help Israel meet its 
commitment to compensate Arab refugees 
for property left in Israeli hands and to con- 
tribute financially to the Arabs’ resettiement. 

Related to this undertaking are the efforts 
since 1953 of Eric Johnston, as President 
Eisenhower's special envoy, to get Israeli and 
Arab agreement on a project for joint de- 
velopment of the Jordan Valley. 

There have been few signs that the efforts 
of the Eisenhower Administration have 
brought peace nearer. 

Apart from partisan pressures, most crit- 
icisms of United States policy in the Middle 
East seem intended to goad the administra- 
tion into a more forceful and precise policy 
and less dependence on the United Nations. 

Never, it is pointed out, has the United 
States dared to spell-out what it believes 
would be a fair solution of the basic issues 
between Israel and the Arabs, on borders 
and on the future of about 900,000 Arab 
refugees, 

Uneasy CONTROL Is HELD BY West—DOoMINa-~ 
TION OF AREA BY Soviet MIGHT Bar Prrno- 
LEUM VITAL TO Evurors’s RISING NEEDS— 
FLow CUT BY SUEZ CRISIS— CONTINENT 
Imports 95 PERCENT OF ITS REQUIREMENTS— 
OUTPUT AND OWNERSHIP OUTLINED 

y (By J. H. Carmical) 

The vast oil resources of the Middle East 
are at stake in the diplomatic negotiations 
now going on in many capitals. Developed 
over the last 50 years, these known resources 
are estimated at two-thirds of the world’s 
total. 

The fulfillment of the growing energy needs 
of Europe depends upon continued access to 
these oil supplies, which are in countries 
and sheikdoms bordering on the Persian 
Gulf. 

At present, the west controls these re- 
sources, but it is an uneasy control. Should 
the Soviet Union gain control of the region, 
it could bar this oil from the free world. 

The Soviet Union does not need the Middle 
East’s oil. At present its petroleum produc- 
tion is greater than internal consumption, 
and millions of square miles that offer vast 
potential possibilities have not yet been 
explored. 

Western Europe must import 95 percent of 
its petroleum requirements, mostly from the 
Middle East. Before the Suez crisis, the total 
requirements of Western Europe approxi- 
mated 3 million barrels a day, of which 2 
million barrels were from the Middle East. 

RECOVERY MAY BE DOUBLE 


The oil resources of the Middle East are 
centered in the 600-mile-long Persian Gulf. 
They are chiefly in Iran, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabla and the British-protected states of 
Kuwait, Qatar, and Bahrein. The total 
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known reserves of these areas are conserva- 
tively estimated at 137,500,000,000 barrels. 
Most geologists, however, estimate that the 
ultimate recovery, including future discov- 
erles, will be more than double that amount. 

The production of the area amounted to 
about 3,800,000 barrels daily before the Suez 
crisis, or about one-half the total output of 
the United States. 

Almost 3,500,000 barrels a day moved to 
the world markets, making the Middle East 
by far the world’s largest oil exporting area. 
The sabotage to the pipelines from Iraq to 
the Mediterranean and the closing of the 
Suez Canal reduced production by about 40 
percent. 

Before the Suez crisis 2,400,000 barrels of 
Middle Eastern oil moved daily through Suez 
and the pipelines to the Mediterranean to 
North Africa, Europe, the United States, and 
Canada. With this volume expected to in- 
crease each year, it is almost vital that more 
routes be developed as insurance against 
political or economic upheavals. 


HOW RESERVES ARE HELD 


After almost half a century of jockeying, 
during which the oil concessions of the Mid- 
dle East have passed from group to group, 
the reserves today are held around 55 per- 
cent by American companies, 35 percent by 
the British, and 10 percent mostly by French 
and Netherlands interests. 

The full effect of petroleum development 
in the Middle East did not become apparent 
until 2 or 3 years after World War II. It 
has brought about changes in government 
and economic life in some countries. 

With revenues from oil operations, schools 
and hospitals have been built, highways con- 
structed, industrialization furthered and ag- 
riculture aided Irrigation and power facil- 
ities have been constructed. 

The revenues received by the oil-produc- 
ing countries and sheikdoms in the Middle 
East amounted to about $912,600,000 in 1955 
and exceeded $1 billion in 1956 despite the 
reduced production in the last 2 months of 
the year. In wages paid and in other ways 
the economy of each nation was further 
bolstered. 

The countries through which the oil flows 
to market also received substantial benefits. 
The agreements concluded or being nego- 
tiated provide for an equal division of trans- 
portation profits with these countries, or on 
the same basis as with the producing coun- 
tries. 

One of the problems involved is the move- 
ment of Middle East oil to markets. To 
Europe and north Africa, the shortest route 
is by pipelines to the Mediterranean and then 
by tanker. The next is through the Suez 
Canal. 

The sharp increase in the movement 
through the canal in recent years was be- 
lieved a factor in the decision of the Egyp- 
tian Government in 1956 to nationalize the 
canal some 12 years before the Universal 
Suez Canal Co.'s concession expired. 

To get around using the canal as much as 
possible the trend is toward building super- 
tankers. By the use of such vessels, the long 
trip around the Cape of Good Hope may be 
made economical as compared to the use of 
the canal when tolls, draft limitations and 
other factors are considered. 

Plans also are underway for the construc- 
tion of a pipeline from Iraq through Turkey, 
where the Government offers more long-term 
stability. Another route has been proposed 
from a terminal on the Gulf of Aqaba across 
Israel to the Mediterranean. . 

As a result of destruction of the pumping 
stations in Syria after Egypt was invaded, 
pipeline capacity to the Mediterranean now 
is about 570,000 barrels daily. The rest must 
be moved out of the Persian Gulf by tankers. 
The movement through the canal immedi- 
ately before it was closed was about 1,700,000 
barrels daily. 
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Tran is the oldest oil-producing country in 
the Middle East. Oil in commercial quanti- 
ties was discovered there in 1908. Subse- 
quently the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. took over 
the operation of the concession and later the 
British Government bought a majority stock 
interest in the company. 

In 1951, the Iranian Government national- 
ized the oil installations and the British were 
forced out. In 1953, when Premier Moham- 
med Mossadegh was forced from power, com- 
plex negotiations for settling the oil problem 
were started and in the following year a con- 
sortium of oil companies took over the opera- 
tion of the Iranian properties. 


DIVISION OF CONTROL 

Under the new arrangements, the British 
Petroleum Co., successor to the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. and also Anglo-Persian, has a 40 per- 
cent interest in the Iranian operation, the 
Royal Dutch Shell group 14 percent, the 
Compagnie Française des Petroles 6 percent, 
and 14 United States companies the remain- 
ing 40 percent. 

Profits from the operation are divided on a 
50-50 basis between the companies and the 
Iranian Government. Known reserves are 
placed at 27 billion barrels, Output since the 
new agreement has reached a peak of about 
735,000 barrels a day, compared with the 
previous high in 1951 of more than 700, 000 
a day. The concession agreement, covering 
100,000 square miles, terminates in 1994. 
Revenues to the Iranian Government were 
$160 million in 1956. 

The Iraq concession, signed in 1925, was 
the first by an international group. It ex- 
pires in the year 2000. It is held 23%, percent 
each by the British Petroleum Co., the Royal 
Dutch Shell group, Compagnie Francaise des 
Petroles, and the Near East Development 
Corp., owned jointly by the Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) and Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 
A 5-percent interest is held by the C. S. 
Gulbenkian interests. 

Crude oil production in Iraq reached a 
peak of around 750,000 barrels daily in 1956 
before output was cut back because of the 
Middle East crisis. Known reserves are 
placed at 20 billion barrels. Revenues in 
1955 from oil operations were about $200 
million, of which 70 percent were used for 
capital projects. 

HELD BY UNITED STATES CONCERNS 


The concession in Saudi Arabia is held by 
the Arabian-American Oil Co., owned 30 per- 
cent each by Standard of New Jersey, the 
Texas Co., and the Standard Oil Company of 
California and 10 percent by Socony Mobil 
Oil was first discovered there in 1938. The 
main concession expires in 1999. 

Oil production in Saudi Arabia reached a 
peak of around 1,100,000 barrels daily before 
the Suez crisis. Known reserves are placed 
at 37 billion barrels. The first 50-50 profit- 
sharing plan in the Middle East was put into 
effect there in 1950. Revenues from oil 
operations in 1955 amounted to $275 million, 
or 85 percent of the Government's receipts. 

The Sheikdom of Kuwait at the head of 
the Persiah Gulf probably is the richest oil 
area in the world. Its known reserves are 
placed at 40 billion barrels and its production 
has been as high as 1,200,000 barrels daily. 
Revenues of $280 million in 1955 accounted 
for 90 percent of the Government's revenues. 
One-third was allotted for development and 
current expenditures. Much of the remain- 
der was used for purchase of foreign secu- 
rities. 

The concession covering Kuwait is held 
jointly by the Gulf Oil Corp. and the British 
Petroleum Co. Granted in 1934, it was ex- 
tended in 1951 to run to 2026. 

The Qatar concession is held by the same 
international group that has the Iraq con- 
cession. It expires in 2010. Reserves are 
estimated at 1,600 million barrels. Produc- 
tion is around 150,000 barrels daily. t 
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Standard of California and the Texas Co. 
jointly own the Bahrein concession, which 
expires in 2024. Known reserves amount to 
about 300 million barrels and production is 
around 30,000 barrels daily. 


REPORT ON THE MIDDLE East 


In a special 6-page section this newspaper 
presents today a detailed and authoritative 
report on the turbulent Middle East. Like 
the Balkans of a past era, the Middle East 
has become a powder keg that could explode 
into a new world war. Every American there- 
fore, has a stake in the fate of this area. 
This report, compiled by our own team of 
16 experienced correspondents who studied 
every aspect of the situation, is designed to 
enable every reader to gage just what this 
stake is. 

The Middle East, cradle of western civili- 
gation and three major religions, has been 
for thousands of years the crossroads of the 
world over which swirled the armies of many 
conquerors, from the Babylonians to the 
Ottoman Turks. Now it is largely liberated 
and independent. But in the process of be- 
coming so it has split into nearly a score of 
states, some of them so tiny that they are 
scarcely viable. Most of them, moreover, 
though predominantly Moslem, are divided 
from one another by rival political ambitions, 
dynastic dissensions, religious and ideologi- 
cal differences, and varying development 
ranging from the patriarchal society of bibli- 
cal times to modern democracy. 

Yet this badly split and strife-torn region 
poses a question of life or death for Western 
Europe, and so for the Western World. It 
contains two-thirds of the world’s known oil 
reserves, the supply of which will determine 
for years to come whether West European 
economy and even Middle Eastern economy 
will flourish and expand to keep pace with 
the growth of population or languish and 
deteriorate until both are ripe for commu- 
nism. It contains the Suez Canal, the short- 
est route from the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean to the Indian Ocean for all trade and 
particularly for shipments of Middle Eastern 
oil to the West, its only market. Finally, 
it is the gateway to southwest Asia and all 
Africa—a gateway which the Soviets are 
attempting to crash. 

All this makes the Middle East a major 
focal point in the not-so-cold war between 
the Communist bloc and the free world. 
Until recently main responsibility for Mid- 
die Eastern security was borne by Britain 
and France. But progressively over the 
years, and with dramatic suddenness during 
the Suez crisis, British and French infiuence 
in the area crumbled, creating a dangerous 
power vacuum which the Soviets now at- 
tempt to fill. In consequence, as in Greece 
and Turkey, the United States has been 
compelled to intervene. It has done so by 
promulgating the Eisenhower doctrine 
against Communist aggression, by joining 
for the same purpose the Military Committee 
of the Baghdad alliance, and by increasing 
military and economic aid to the area in 
order to stop Communist infiltration, 

But defense against communism meets 
only half the problem. The other half is 
represented by two new factors largely re- 
sponsible for the area’s instability. One is 
the rise of Israel as an independent and 
in comparison with its immediate neighbors 
a militarily powerful state which the Arabs 
have vowed to destroy. The other is the 
rise of Nasser in Egypt, who exploits a 
renascent Arab nationalism and its enmity 
to Israel in order to embark on an ambitious 
campaign aimed at the restoration of an 
Arab empire stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Persian Gulf. In pursuit of this am- 
bition he is not only converting Egypt into 
@ corporate state with Nazi overtones but 
also seeking to enlist Soviet support by an 
antiwestern policy culminating in his seizure 
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of the Suez Canal, which gives him and 
the Soviets a stranglehold on Western 
Europe. 

On these issues the United States has left 
the solution in the main to the United Na- 
tions, with not exactly happy results. It 
has succeeded thereby in stopping one dan- 
gerous conflict, But it has failed to ad- 
vance the area problems toward a solution 
and possibly aggravated them by giving Nas- 
ser a political victory that could have seri- 
ous consequences throughout the Middle 
East. A real American policy toward these 
problems must still be developed, and the 
report made today should help the Ameri- 
can people to make up their minds about it. 


REPORT OF POLISH AID TO VIET- 
NAM COMMUNISTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, pro- 
ceeding under the 3-minute rule, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times of Sunday, March 31, which may 
have escaped the attention of Members 
of the Senate. The article is brief, and 
I read it into the Recor, as follows: 

Hone Konc, March 30.—Poland is giving 
what official Communist sources describe as 
a “considerable sum” of money to Commu- 
nist North Vietnam. The North Vietnam 
radio said last night that Poland had granted 
the money for construction projects. A 
Warsaw delegation is now in Washington 
negotiating for United States farm-surplus 
goods and loans to help solve Poland’s eco- 
nomic woes. 


Mr. President, I have addressed to the 
Secretary of State a letter requesting the 
full details or so much of the details as 
the Government of the United States 
may have regarding this report that 
Poland is financing North Vietnam Com- 
munists while a Polish delegation is in 
the United States seeking to obtain a 
eet from the Government of the United 
States, 


MONTANA, A YOUNG AND GROW- 
ING STATE WITH MANY POSSI- 
BILITIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Montana is a young and growing State 
which has much in the way of possibili- 
ties. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp, as a 
part of my remarks, a series of editorials, 
as follows: An editorial entitled “Will- 
iston Basin Is Back in the News,” which 
was published in the Montana Standard, 
of Butte, Mont.; an editorial entitled 
“The Passing of Yellow Robe,” which 
was published in the Miles City Star; an 
editorial entitled “Help Build a Greater 
Montana,” also published in the Miles 
City Star; an editorial entitled “Charlie 
Russell Hatless?” published in the Great 
Falls Tribune; and an editorial entitled 
“No Mountains To Spare,” also published 
in the Montana Standard, of Butte, 
Mont. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Butte (Mont.) Standard of March 
7, 1957] 

WILLISTON Bastin Is BACK IN THE NEWS 

The Williston Basin which zoomed to the 
oil horizon and then fell back into obscurity 


almost as quickly is coming back into the 
news again. 


* 
April 9 

This time it has something substantial to 
play around with. It has oil, and in increas- 
ing quantities. Oil production in Montana, 
for instance, has nearly tripled since the 
Williston Basin came into prominence in 
1951. 

While there has been some good discoveries 
in the area it is felt that the big break is 
yet to come. 

It is pointed out in the current monthly 
review of the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis that some recent tests in the area 
have drawn more than usual interest and 
sparked new hopes for development possi- 
bilities. 

Among the recent discoveries mentioned is 
a well brought in by the Amerada Petroleum 
Corp. near Outlook in Sheridan County. 
Three reasons are cited for extreme interest 
in this well. They are that it is producing 
at rate of 2,700 barrels a day; that it is 
distant from established oil trends, and that 
its oll is from a Silurian reef horizon which 
is not as yet a standard producer elsewhere 
in the basin. 

The higher Madison formations are the 
dominant producers, 

Another discovery well in Billings County 
of North Dakota is flowing from still another 
formation, the Heath sandstone horizons. It 
is 175 miles from the Outlook well. 

Another prospect that is attracting atten- 
tion is a well being drilled near the east edge 
of Glacier National Park, at a cost of about 
a million dollars. Less than 20 miles away, 
under geologically identical conditions of the 
so-called disturbed belt east of the Rocky 
‘Mountains, lies the Pincher Creek gas field 
of Alberta—perhaps the largest field of its 
kind in the world. 

The Federal bank's review of the situation 
relates that the big break on the eastern 
rim of the Williston Basin still eludes the 
drillers, though rapid development in south- 
east Saskatchewan this past year adds further 
encouragement. The object of the search, 
somewhat simplified, is to find the belt along 
which Mississippian-age rocks, so productive 
to the West, disappear into a thinning under- 
ground wedge. Along this trend—with a 
little bit of luck—economic accumulations 
of oil may await the driller. 

But the big strike which would set off a 
first-class scramble has not yet occurred. 

Meanwhile, prospects in central Montana 
seem significant. In the Mussellshell area 
several promising discoveries have been 
made. The Wolf Creek field, discovered in 
1655, had several new wells last year, each 
producing from 300 to 800 barrels a day. 

The outlook is for increasing exploration 
activity this year. 

Montana’s income from minerals increased 
to over $200 million last year, largely owing 
to increased production of oil and gas, 


[From the Miles City (Mont.) Star of 
March 6, 1957] 


THE PASSING OF YELLOW ROBE 


William Yellow Robe, one of the last of the 
great Indian scouts of early day America, is 
dead at the age of 93. He was probably the 
last survivor of those who witnessed the 
Custer battle on June 25, 1876. 

Much history will go unwritten because he 
was unable to speak our language and no one 
took the time to record his experiences for 
posterity. 

Yet we know he must have been a great 
man in his younger years and played an im- 
portant part in the settling of the West and 
subduing of warring Indian tribes. He was 
important in the winning of the West by the 
white man. 

Yellow Robe was among the first and one of 
the few Cheyenne of the late 1800's who 
joined the white man. He served as scout for 
Gen, Nelson A. Miles, the man for whom Miles 
City was named. He was with Miles during 
the campaign to capture Chief Crazy Horse, 
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the Oglala Sioux who retreated into the 
mountains to escape, 

The capture of the famed Nez Perce Chief 
Joseph was one of history’s great moments. 
Here again Yellow Robe acted as a scout for 
General Miles. Joseph was a great military 
leader, It has often been stated that, if he 
were a white man, he would have been one of 
the greatest generals in history. But for the 
fact that General Miles used artillery and the 
so-called Gatlin guns against Joseph, he 
would never haye beaten the chief and his 
people. 

Joseph had, during his long retreat from 
Idaho, beaten the Army at every turn, and 
would have done it again but for the 
heavy guns. 

Yellow Robe was present at the surrender 
of Joseph when he stated: “I want to look 
for my children, and see how many I can find. 
Maybe I can find them among the dead. 
Hear me, my chiefs, I am tired; my heart is 
sick and sad. From where the sun now stands 
I will fight no more—forever.” 

There are perhaps many other momentous 
occasions in history in which Yellow Robe 
was an active participant. 

Had he been able to speak the English lan- 
guage, we might have a greater knowledge of 
the settling of this area, for the noble red- 
skin saw much of it. 

His passing will be mourned by his relatives 
and legion of friends. But more important, 
his passing ends an era that began with the 
establishment of the Fort Keogh military in- 
stallation as an operating base for the United 
States Army to put a stop to the Indian wars 
that slowed the settling of the West. 


[From the Miles City (Mont.) Star of 
February 12, 1957] 


HELP BUILD A GREATER MONTANA 


Action could easily be the Montana Cham- 
ber of Commerce's middle name and their 
spokesman who is in Miles City at the pres- 
ent time typifies the word beautifully. Art 
Baker is a forceful, dynamic, young man 
and the impression one gets from hearing 
him talk is that the Montana chamber is 
in good and energetic hands. Baker, in a 
20-minute speech to the Kiwanis Monday 
presented a clear-cut and easy-to-follow 
summation of the chamber’s past perform- 
ances, future plans, needs and aims. In a 
nutshell the slogan of the State chamber is 
“to build a greater Montana.” 

The Montana Chamber of Commerce is 
doing a topnotch job while operating with 
much too little financial support. We are 
sending a man out to fight a grissly bear with 
a switch. And the surprising part of it is 
this: The man is causing the bear to re- 
treat. For the past several years the State 
chamber has operated on less money than 
three of Montana's cities—Billings, Great 
Falis, and Butte—use for their chambers of 
commerce. If this isn’t using a switch where 
a .357 Magnum is needed, then we are mis- 
taken. 

The State chamber is accomplishing its job 
of building a greater Montana through travel 
promotion, industrial promotion, transpor- 
tation and freight rates, highway develop- 
ment, agricultural and trade promotion and 
civic development by the following five ac- 
complishments: (1) by providing an un- 
biased organization for effective State-level 
representation, by united action, to develop 
Montana’s great potential, (2) by preparing, 
publishing and distributing authentic infor- 
mation to energize local communities to ac- 
tion on Montana’s vital problems, (3) by 
providing leadership and a basic service of 
assistance to promote the resources, oppor- 
tunities and attractions of Montana by ac- 
tion, (4) by gathering information relative 
to the agricultural, business, and industrial 
interests as basis for promotion with the 
follow-through action, and (5) by voluntary 
efforts of community leaders acting as offi- 
cers, directors, and committeemen, and a 
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staff putting into action a program to pro- 
mote Montana’s business and way of life. 

One of the more successful fields of Mon- 
tana Chamber of Commerce work is the field 
of outdoor writing. In 1955 a total of 17 
nationally circulated magazine stories, ex- 
tolling the fishing and hunting, skiing and 
vacationing virtues of the State were printed. 
In 1956 the number was advanced to 20. At 
minimum space rates this advertising would 
have cost nearly a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. The cost of this national publicity to 
Montanans was so low as to be unbelievable. 
The entire State chamber of commerce 
budgets for 1956 was only $37,500 and the 
State chamber is aiming at a figure of 
$100,000 for 1957. 

The results of this national publicity can 
easily be seen, In 1955 a total of $87 million 
was spent in Montana as a direct result of 
the travel or tourist business. That $87 mil- 
lion is fresh money and cash money. It was 
spent by some 3 million tourists who stayed 
in the Treasure State an average of 1.7 days. 
That money provides a much-needed shot in 
Montana’s economic arm. It provides a new 
annual market, new highways, new jobs and 
businesses, and new capital. And if you 
think that only a select few received the 
benefits of this money you are urged to think 
again. Our basic industry is agriculture— 
a business you might think would get no 
benefits of the tourist dollar. A total of 23.3 
cents of every tourist dollar is for food. That 
food is, in the main, raised here in Montana, 
And the market comes here for it. What 
could be more beneficial to Montana’s farm- 
ers and ranchers? In any 4.3 days during the 
tourist season the visitors consume between 
6 and 8 times as much meat, eggs, fowl, 
fruits and vegetables, and wheat products as 
Montanans do, 

Although the best known part of the State 
chamber's work is that of attracting more 
tourists and urging them to stay here longer 
it is just one small part of the Montana 
Chamber of Commerce's activities. 

One of the most important of the group's 
functions is the gathering and disseminat- 
ing of information requested by industries 
which are considering sites within our bor- 
ders. The State chamber is also interested 
in helping to develop new products and or 
better methods of production for Montan- 
ans, Anything that will help make Mon- 
tana more self-sufficient will find a willing 
supporter in the Montana Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

In their handsome brochure the Montana 
Chamber of Commerce urges readers not to 
be minimum members. “Plow back your 
share in Montana” is their slogan. Any re- 
spectable businessman, industrialist, pro- 
fessional, rancher, or individual can join 
with fellow Montanans to help develop the 
State’s great potential. A check from $25 
to $500 to Montana Chamber of Commerce 
in Helena (Box 1730) will entitle you to 
membership. You and only you can de- 
termine what you can afford and desire to 
invest in your State. 

Not too many years ago the State adver- 
tising by the highway department was 
backed by the munificent sum of $15,000. 
Now it is $65,000, which seems obsolutely 
stratospheric until you compare it with that 
spent for the same purpose by other West- 
ern States. New Mexico (one of the fastest 
growing States in the West), $350,000; Ore- 
gon (another State showing steady popula- 
tion gains, $305,000; Arizona, $275,000; 
South Dakota, $235,000; and Wyoming, $137,- 
000. That $65,000 doesn't seem so magnifi- 
cent now, does it? The legislature is being 
asked for $110,000 this year for State adver- 
tising and the State chamber is hoping that 
this sum is allocated as it will greatly assist 
gaining the objective of the chamber of 
commerce. 

The State chamber's price tag for a suc- 
cessful campaign against those objectives its 
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$100,000 and it will buy a million-dollar 
program. That’s a bargain no matter how 
you look at it, east or west, north or south, 


[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune] 
CHARLIE RUSSELL HATLESS 


It looks like Charlie Russell will have to go 
to Washington 7 feet tall and hatless. 

Who says so? So read the arbitrary rules 
the Montana Fine Arts Commission has laid 
down for sculptor competition for the statute 
of the famous cowboy artist for placement 
in Statuary Hall in the National Capitol. It 
is our understanding that the hall of fame 
has no restrictions on hats. 

Charlie won't like this, won't be comfort- 
able. Like most oldtime westerners, he'd as 
soon have been caught out without his pants 
as running around bareheaded like a dude. 
Outdoors or indoors, Charlie wore his hat. 
He wore it while he painted in his studio, 
wore it while he spun tall yarns for delighted 
friends. Hat, sash, and boots, these were all 
inseparable parts of Russell. 

This brings us to repeat an admonition 
that the Montana commission better get some 
advisers who knew Russell before it makes 
final selection of the model to be cast into 
unchangeable bronze. Do we doubt the com- 
mission's competency? On its performance 
to date, yes. 

Elsewhere on this page is reproduced a 
letter on this subject written over a quarter 
of a century ago by Nancy Russell, the artist’s 
widow, In her moying comment on the proj- 
ect, she emphasizes the importance of creat- 
ing the statue while there are people still 
living who knew Charlie, to insure a faithful 
reproduction, This admonition is just as 
important today as it was when Nancy Rus- 
sell wrote it 28 years ago. 


— 


[From the Butte (Mont.) Standard of 
January 9, 1957] 
No MOUNTAINS To SPARE 


“If the mountains were flattened out, 
Montana would be even bigger than it is” 
(from the Milwaukee Railroad rate book). 

“And if Texas were wrinkled up into 
mountains, it might be smaller than 
Montana” (from the Chicago Tribune). 

We believe that Montanans are in favor 
of retaining their mountains and permitting 
Texas to retain its bigness. 

Montanans might trade some of their cool 
summer breezes for a few of the Texans’ tall 
stories, however. Of course, we'd have to 
have something to boot. Perhaps the 
Texans could spare a few you-alls, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that it is pos- 
sible that the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the following measures 
on the calendar, some of which have 
been cleared by both the minority and 
the majority policy groups, and some of 
which still await their attention: Order 
No. 11, Senate Concurrent Resolution 2, 
to create a joint congressional commit- 
tee to study and investigate all matters 
connected with the election, succession, 
and duties of the President and Vice 
President; Order No. 130, House bill 4815, 
to provide permanent authority for the 
Postmaster General to establish postal 
stations at camps, posts, or stations of the 
Armed Forces, and at defense or other 
strategic installations; Order No, 131, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 20, au- 
thorizing an investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission into the activities and 
practices of companies engaged in the 
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production, distribution, or sale of news- 
print in interstate commerce; and the 
private bills beginning with Order No. 
164, Senate bill 161, for the relief of Elias 
Youssef Mikhael, and running through 
Order No. 177, Senate bill 251, for the 
relief of Edith Elizabeth Wagner; Order 
No. 181, Senate bill 1034, to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
convey to the University of Missouri, for 
agricultural purposes, certain real prop- 
erty in Callaway County, Mo.; and then 
the bills beginning with Order No. 195, 
Senate bill 560, for the relief of Alec 
Ernest Sales, through the remainder of 
the calendar, Order No. 223, Senate bill 
1360, for the relief of Mrs. Geraldine 
Elaine Sim. 

Mr. President, I desire to enlist the aid 
of the minority and majority staffs to 
review the general legislative proposals 
and the private bills on the calendar, 
with the view of being able to make defi- 
nite announcements later in the week as 
to what bills can be taken up by mutual 
consent. I particularly call to their at- 
tention Order No. 217, Senate Joint 
Resolution 12, to provide for the transfer 
of the right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam 
and Reservoir and payment to the Crow 
Indian Tribe. I have been requested by 
the chairman of the committee which 
reported that joint resolution, the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
and the junior Senator from that State 
[Mr. Mawnsrietp] to schedule that 
measure some time this week, and I 
should like very much to accommodate 
them. 


UNSATISFIED ISSUES WITH SAUDI 
ARABIA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s agreement with King 
Saud, now consummated by a 5-year ex- 
tension of the United States right to use 
the Dhahran Airbase, still leaves un- 
satisfied the right of United States citi- 
zens of the Jewish faith, including mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces, to enter this 
base. It also leaves open two other vital 
questions between our Government and 
Saudi Arabia. First, is slavery practiced 
there, and will it continue, in violation 
of the U. N. Charter? Second, will 
Saudi Arabia allow itself to be used as 
backer, banker, and financier for Colonel 
Nasser's particular brand of chauvinism 
with its heavy overtones of manipulation 
from the Kremlin? 

The strategic decision as to the need 
for the Dhahran base is properly that 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the National 
Security Council, and finally the Presi- 
dent, and at least there is the pre- 
sumption that it is a necessity to our 
security if they have so decided. But 
this does not excuse our Government 
from keeping unremittingly after the 
correction of conditions which demoral- 
ize and destroy the friendly relations 
that should exist between our Govern- 
ment and the government of a country 
upon which one of our strategic bases 
is located and in whose territory our 
soldiers serve. 

The discrimination against United 
States citizens and United States soldiers 
by the Government of Saudi Arabia be- 
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cause of their Jewish faith is a grave re- 
treat from the highest American tradi- 
tions and principles. It is a situation 
which began in the previous administra- 
tion, in Jume 1952, and has continued 
into this administration, and it remains 
intolerable. 

The Senate, on July 26th last, adopted 
Senate resolution 323, sponsored by 17 
Senators, including former Senator Leh- 
man, of New York, protesting discrim- 
ination against United States citizens 
“based on their individual religious af- 
filiations.” The resolution stated “that 
in all negotiations between the United 
States and any foreign state, every rea- 
sonable effort should be made to main- 
tain this principle.“ Every American 
has a right to expect the unremitting ef- 
fort of our Government to correct the 
affront to our national policy and dignity 
inherent in the discrimination in Saudi 
Arabia, to which I have referred. I feel 
that this note must be sounded upon 
the day when the extension of the use 
of the Dhahran airbase is announced. 

One of the newspaper reports describes 
any change in the Saudi Arabian posi- 
tion as having “to await general im- 
provement in the Arab-Israel situation.” 
We are again reminded of the mischief 
being worked in the whole Middle East 
by the policy of Colonel Nasser's play- 
ing ball with the Kremlin and of our 
inability even now to react to it as ef- 
fectively as we need to. 

It is our solemn duty to see that the 
relations of our country with Saudi 
Arabia are not utilized to finance and 
promote Colonel Nasser’s schemes. It is 
also our duty, as the leader of the free 
world, to do everything we can to help 
eliminate slavery or other practices 
contrary to morality, ethics, and the 
solemn compact of the United Nations. 

King Saud was received here with the 
dignity, courtesy, and hospitality which 
we in this country traditionally extend 
to such visitors. Our Government has 
now entered into a solemn agreement 
with King Saud’s government. It seems 
to me that these events charge us even 
more, if that is possible, with the neces- 
sity of specifying the burning issues be- 
tween the two governments, upon which 
there must be every effort to get real 
progress. 


HONORING OF FORMER PRESIDENT 
HOOVER AT 35TH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


TION OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 
BROADCASTERS 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, a dis- 
tinguished American, the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover, former President of the 
United States, is being honored today, 
April 9, at 10:30 a. m., in Chicago, on 
the occasion of the 35th annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters. The an- 
nual award for distinguished service is 
being conferred upon Mr. Hoover for 
his leadership in the establishment of 
our great and free American system of 


broadcasting. 


It was in 1922, just 35 years ago, that 
Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce 
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under President Coolidge, held the first 
four industry-Government conferences 
to deal with the problems of radio reg- 


_ ulations resulting from the rapid ex- 


pansion of radio-telephone broadcast- 
ing. The 2d, 3rd, and 4th of these Hoover 
radio conferences, as they came to be 
called, were held in 1923, 1924, and 1925. 

The Hoover radio conferences estab- 
lished the basic principles upon which 
our great AMerican system of free broad- 
casting has been built. They were also 
largely responsible for the development 
of a sound policy with respect to govern- 
mental regulation of all uses of the radio 
spectrum. 

At that time, it may be recalled by 
some of my distinguished colleagues, the 
Secretary of Commerce was authorized 
to issue licenses to private individuals 
and institutions for radio broadcasting. 
However, in the early twenties there was 
such a demand for these facilities that 
the public interest definitely was en- 
dangered through the possibility that— 
without central control of license issu- 
ance—utter chaos in signal reception 
would result. Mr. Hoover, anticipating 
this difficulty, called the conferences, 
which included representatives of edu- 
cation, government, industry, and others, 
and charged them with the cooperative 
development of a logical and workable 
plan for allocation of frequencies and 
issuance of licenses. Total membership 
of that first conference was 15. Within 
4 years, when the fourth conference was 
held, more than 300 delegates attended. 

The status of radio in those days might 
be of interest, and it is revealed in Mr. 
Hoover’s opening remarks to the first 
conference in 1922, when he said: 

We have witnessed in the last 4 or 5 
months one of the most astounding things 
that has come under my observation of 
American life. This Department (the De- 
partment of Commerce) estimates that to- 
day over 600,000 persons possess wireless 
telephone receiving sets whereas there were 
less than 50,000 such sets a year ago. 


It is interesting to note that today, 35 
years later, it is estimated that there are 
140 million radio broadcasting receiving 
sets in use and 45 million television sets. 

Other comments by Mr. Hoover reflect 
the great foresight of this beloved Amer- 
ican dealing with the problem of an em- 
bryonic medium that was to become one 
of the greatest influences in history on 
American life. For example, he pre- 
dicted the development of the network 
when he said: 


Experimental broadcasting upon a national 
scale by interconnecting stations by wire 
during the past year has now brought us to 
the stage where we know it can be done. It 
has opened a new vision to us. The local 
material available for the local program is 
of the highest importance but is not, in 
my view, enough to maintain the assured 
interest necessary for the support of the 
industry nor to fulfill adequately the broad- 
cast mission. 


He also said: 


The local station must be able to bring to 
its listeners the greatest music and enter- 
tainment of the Nation, but far beyond this 
it must be able to deliver important pro- 
nouncements of public men; it must bring 
instantly to our people a hundred and one 
matters of national interest. To this it must 
add its matters of local interest. 
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In this, and in subsequent conferences, 
Mr. Hoover took the lead in urging the 
rapid development of networking. 

Mr. Hoover believed in a minimum of 
Government regulation and a maximum 
of self-regulation by industry itself. 

For example, at the fourth conference 
he said: 


I have called the conferences of each of 
the last 3 years in the confidence that it was 
only by your cooperation that the require- 
ments of this great service could best be met, 
There are certain minimum regulatory pow- 
ers in the Department of Commerce. They 
are inadequate to meet the shifting situa- 
tion that this developing art constantly pre- 
sents, Nor could any legislation keep pace 
with the changes imposed by scientific dis- 
covery and invention now going on in radio. 
I have been convinced, however, that we 
could meet these problems by organized co- 
operation of the industry itself, 


He further said: 


I can only repeat what I have said on these 
occasions before—that it is our duty as pub- 
lic officials, it is our duty as men engaged 
in the industry, and it is our duty as a great 
listening public to assure the future con- 
duct of this industry with the single view 
to public interest. The voluntary imposi- 
tion of its own rules and a high sense of 
service will go far to make further legislation 
or administrative intervention unnecessary. 


Mr. Hoover was opposed to the idea 
that people should be licensed for the 
privilege of listening. At the first radio 
conference, when he was setting the pat- 
tern for this system, he said: 


In certain countries, the government has 
prohibited the use of receiving instruments 
except upon payment of a fee, out of which 
are supported government sending stations, 
I believe that such a plan would most seri- 
ously limit the development of the art and 
its social possibilities and that it is almost 
impossible to control. I believe that we 
ought to allow anyone to put in receiving 
stations who wishes to do so. 


In the third Hoover radio conference, 
held in October 1924, he further sub- 
stantiated his conviction with respect 
to this social development of a great 
implement when he said: 

Through the policies we have established 
the Government and ther fore the people 
have today the control of the channels 
through the ether just as we have control 
of our channels of navigation; but outside 
of this fundamental reservation radio activ- 
ities are largely free. We will maintain them 
free—free of monopoly, fres in program, and 
free in speech—but we must also maintain 
them free of malice and unwholesomeness. 


Throughout all of these conferences, in 
which Mr. Hoover gave original leader- 
ship and which reflected richly his phi- 
losophies about free enterprise and the 
liberty of the individual, he emphasized 
the requirement that broadcasters must 
serve the public interest; that only 
through loyalty to that purpose could 
we hope to maintain a system as free as 
possible of legislative and administra- 
tive fiat. The record demonstrates that 
the philosophy set forth by Mr. Hoover 
was responsible in large part for the 
rapid ana satisfying growth of the 
American system of broadcasting, both 
in the commercial and educational fields. 

Iam happy to commend the National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, the industry organization 
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representing the Nation’s radio and tele- 
vision operators, on this occasion, when 
they have singled out one of America’s 
greatest memories to pay him due tribute 
for his magnificent contribution to the 
construction of our fine broadcasting 
system. 

Mr. Hoover foresaw the importance 
of nationwide network broadcasting. He 
consistently insisted upon a minimum of 
Government control. He opposed the 
taxing and licensing of radio receiving 
sets. He opposed the Government own- 
ership of broadcast stations. He opposed 
Government censorship of broadcast 
program material, And throughout all 
his public utterances on this subject he 
thought first of the good interests of the 
American listening public. 

Mr. Hoover, I understand, was unable 
to attend the conferences being held by 
the broadcasters in Chicago today, and 
the award for him is being accepted by 
C. M. Jansky, Jr., of Jansky & Bailey, 
Washington consulting engineers. Mr. 
Jansky in 1922 was a professor on the 
staff of the University of Minnesota. 
He was among the 15 who attended the 
first of the Hoover conferences, and he 
was present at all subsequent meetings. 
He accepts the award at the request of 
the former President. 


FREEDOM AND THE ECONOMIC ROLE 
OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I desire 
to bring to the attention of the Senate a 
lecture by Gabriel Hauge, special assist- 
ant to the President of the United States, 
which was delivered at the Conference on 
Essentials of Freedom at Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, on last Friday, April 5. 

Dr. Hauge’s lecture entitled “Freedom 
and the Economic Role of Government,” 
is a penetrating analysis of the proper 
functions of government in a free, dy- 
namic society. It is one of the finest 
statements of the economic philosophy 
which guides the present administration 
that I have ever read. 

That philosophy seeks to employ sound 
fiscal and credit policies to create the 
private confidence which maintains our 
national prosperity at record levels, and 
to keep inflation in check. It recognizes 
that certain types of governmental activ- 
ity are needed to supplement the market 
system, especially in meeting the human 
needs of the people and in removing ob- 
stacles to equal economic opportunity for 
all persons. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Dr. Hauge’s lecture printed 
in the body of the Recor following these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FREEDOM AND THE ECONOMIC ROLE OF 
GOVERNMENT 
(Lecture delivered by Gabriel Hauge, special 
assistant to the President of the United 

States, at the Conference on Essentials of 

Freedom, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 

Friday, April 5, 1957) 

I 

The concept of freedom has suffered over 
the years an almost indecent amount of di- 
alectical distortion. It is perhaps not sur- 
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prising that this should be so. Since there 
are very few saints among us, freedom must, 
indeed, be restrained lest only the strong be 
free and the weak be trampled down. The 
rule that freedom needs to be restricted only 
where one’s free choice obstructs the free 
choice of others is classic but not always 
simple to apply. Under the pressures of so- 
ciety’s interdependence today, its complex 
institutions and more complex psychologies, 
freedom has come to mean many things— 
even that true freedom is the absence of 
freedom. 

The dilemma of freedom and order has 
confronted every generation, and it has been 
resolved in a variety of ways. In our own 
society we have agreed that incursions upon 
freedom must be clearly and strongly justi- 
fied. This is a vital consensus, for on many 
dificult and imprecise social issues the bal- 
ance of decision may be tipped by a proper 
regard for freedom. 

This predisposition to favor freedom is 
grounded deeply in our moral tradition, rest- 


Ing in religion and in secular humanism, as 


well. We hold that the mission and mean- 
ing of life is the individual’s exercise of his 
free will to develop the best that is in him: 
in work and play, in family and social rela- 
tionships, in reason and art, in religion and 
ethics. It is grounded in a need for self- 
expression, the moral satisfaction and sense 
of dignity that comes from making one's own 
decisions. It is grounded in a hopeful con- 
cept of the nature and capability of man. 

Even when the general case for freedom is 
granted, however, economic freedom is chal- 
lenged by some as inefficient, dismissed as 
irrelevant, or denounced as immoral. «A 
kind of economic collectivism, calling itself 
economic democracy, lays claim not only to 
being compatible with political democracy 
but to being freedom's finest flower. 

The indivisibility of freedom, however, 
makes economic freedom inseparable from 
political freedom. The free criticism so 
necessary to free government flourishes best 
where power is diffused, where the owner- 
ship of property is widespread, and where 
the economic well-being of the people de- 
pends upon no single source such as the 
state. A broad monopoly of economic 
power can, even without conscious malice, 
lessen the political independence of indi- 
viduals in ways that are many, subtle, and 
probably beyond judicial supervision, In 
this respect history provides abundant evi- 
dence of the evil that good men do. To 
redress abuses of private economic power by 
substituting governmental power capable of 
greater abuse and less subject to control and 
restraint is, indeed, a doubtful procedure, 
There are, to be sure, abuses of private eco- 
nomic power and we must be vigilant to 
deal with them. But there are better and 
safer means for coping with this threat to 
freedom than by contriving the modern po- 
litical equivalent or Jonathan Swift's 
Modest Proposal of 1729—that of burning 
down the house to roast the pig. 

Distinctions between political and eco- 
nomic freedom, moreover, seem to ignore 
the social conditions essential to a free soci- 
ety. Freedom's corollary is individual re- 
sponsibility. Without such responsibility 
for personal action, no society can function 
smoothly with a minimum of force. Indi- 
vidual responsibility and the ideal of social 
harmony tend to be jeopardized by making 
political power the road to individual ful- 
fillment. Nor is this ideal furthered by 
transferring to the political arena the in- 
numerable economic decisions made im- 
personally through the marketplace. His- 
tory does not suggest that social harmony 
will be better achieved by a broad-scale sub- 
stitution of government economic decision 
making for that of the market, 

Economic collectivism, moreover, threatens 
individual development, self-expression, and 
creativity. If government were to tell us 
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when to sow and when to reap, where and 
how much to work, what goods to produce 
and consume, would we be more free to 
devote our energies to the less material 
things of life? Can government, so to speak, 
play the role of the good secretary and re- 
move from our minds the burden of detail? 
I doubt it. It is not likely that the fruits 
of freedom will be more abundant where the 
opportunity for its exercise is removed from 
the broad economic segment of life. Indeed, 
free economic choices—to work or to be 
idle, to spend or to save, to invest or not to 
invest, to produce or to consume—all are 
essential parts of freedom, involving the 
same moral choices; the same self-expres- 
sion, independence, and dignity; the same 
self-reliance and personal responsibility; the 
same creativity. 

It is, of course, true that the issues facing 
us in the United States today do not require 
a choice between a freewheeling individual- 
ism and a thorough going State absorption of 
all economic decision making. The real is- 
sues today turn on questions of more or less 


Government intervention. The consequences 


of denying economic freedom become more 
evident, of course, as the denial approaches 
the absolute, but each degree of incursion 
can partake of the same consequences. The 
cumulative impact of small abridgments 
can be substantial. If we ever lose our 
freedom in America, it is likely to come from 
this nibbling process; freedom is not likely 
to be taken from us, rather we may be 
induced to give it away in bits and pieces. 

The case for economic freedom gains prac- 
tical support from its success in providing 
the Nation with an unparalleled level of ma- 
terial well-being. If all material progress is 
directed toward evading the curse of Adam: 
“in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” then as a British observer recently 
remarked, we have certainly outpaced the 
rest of humanity. For, as he said, we get 
more bread for our sweat. 

Interestingly enough, even this success has 
been criticized. Criticism is good for us. 
We should welcome reminders of the threat 
that materialism poses for our spiritual as- 
pirations, for we know that a high standard 
of living is not the only, nor the most im- 
portant, criterion by which a society should 
be judged. But moral criticism of a concern 
for material things, if it is to be valid, ought 
not to forget its theological as well as its 
humanistic premise: only a free choice of the 
good has moral significance; the good life 
cannot be imposed. The moral society, 
therefore, is one which seeks to increase the 
opportunities for individuals to pursue this 
goal by their own free choices. 

In our own society, most citizens have 
been released from that exclusive struggle 
for survival and basic comforts which can 
inhibit the blossoming of the individual 
spirit and the social culture. It would be 
naive to suppose that a continued rise in 
our standard of living will bring the spiritual 
millennium, That we have not been vouch- 
safed. But a growing economy does allow 
more people to change the life which cir- 
‘cumstances impose upon them and thus to 
enjoy a greater opportunity for self-fulfill- 
ment and spiritual development. It has been 
wisely observed that, “A saint may embrace 
poverty, but national poverty will not breed 
a race of saints.” 

Moral criticism, furthermore, should not 
fail to consider the realities of human moti- 
vation. It is hardly immoral to acknowledge 
that most human beings seek some measure 
of material comfort and also work better 
“when they hope for some reward. What are 
the realistic alternatives? Will government’s 
decisions be regarded by the whole people 
as more moral than the impersonal deci- 
sions of the market place? Are the practical 
mores of socialism less vulgar? Is force or 
the incentive to political power or social 
eminence more virtuous? People everywhere 
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desire the benefits of a higher standard of 
living. Indeed, the most persistent criticism 
of economic freedom usually admires its 
quantitative results but challenges its dis- 
tribution of income and criticizes its pro- 
vision for personal security. 


Ir 


Needless to say, our society must respond 
to the deeply felt need for personal security. 
In our turbulent world we need protection 
from physical violation of person and pos- 
sessions and relief from anxiety over survival 
or basic comforts. In this regard we can re- 
call the concern of President Eisenhower 
for, “building a floor over the pit of personal 
disaster.” Private and public measures to 
this end provide not only the satisfaction 
of basic needs, but also the climate in which 
personal and social values may be fulfilled. 

Our goal must be a reasonable security 
through expanding opportunity for all men, 
a rising level of material well-being for the 
whole community, and the maintenance of 
freedom. The fundamental economic ques- 
tion is how, consistent with these goals, to 
meet unlimited human wants with limited 
productive resources. The medieval approach 
relied upon the perpetuation of traditional 
occupations and consumption patterns. Au- 
thoritarian systems rely on coercion to im- 
plement centrally made decisions. To deter- 
mine what is produced, a free society relies 
upon individual choices expressed in free 
markets. The price system ties these mil- 
lions of individual decisions together and 
nudges production toward meeting these 
choices, not by state coercion, but by free 
incentives. A well-working free market 
economy is thus the true welfare economy. 
It brings about not only the largest total 
of goods, but also the largest. total of satis- 
factions because it produces the most of what 
people want most. It is this mechanism 
that enforces economic efficiency in the use 
of limited productive resources. 

Efficiency demands free incentives if the 
whip of state coercion is to be avoided. Al- 
though the hope of reward is not the exclu- 
sive motivation for economic activity, it is 
nonetheless an essential one. The broad so- 
cialization of incomes through taxation and 
their redistribution through the public fiscal 
as Government benefits to the people can 
never be a proper goal of a free, dynamic 
society. Whatever the very conspicuous con- 
sumption of the very few may be, distribu- 
tion of income would in reality achieve little 
of its avowed purpose. As Professor Kenneth 
Boulding has put the matter, “we now see 
that in practice the abolition of poverty 
can come only from development”—or 
growth— not from redistribution, not from 
taking from the rich to give to the poor, but 
in making everybody richer.” 

Economic freedom is indispensable to this 
economic progress. Its spirit of independ- 
ence and self-reliance stimulates productive 
activity. Its freedom for individual develop- 
ment and self-expression provides the best 
possible climate for creative work. Its prom- 
ise of reward induces the taking of risks 
essential to the rapid development and ex- 
ploitation of new ideas. Since new ideas 
have often appeared in the first instance as 
folly to officialdom and public opinion alike, 
the diffusion of decision-making power 
means that innovation requires only one bold 
enterpriser rather than the approval of an 
unwieldy and cautious bureaucracy. More- 
over, the errors of a single firm are unlikely 
to be overwhelming for the economy. And 
when the experiment of a single enterpriser 
is successful, the competitive penalties for 
backwardness speed its widespread adoption. 
Competition spurs that productivity which 
has been well described as the mentality of 
progress. 

No one holds, of course, that the competi- 
tive market system is perfect and automatic. 
Imperfections there are, and we must be alert 
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to deal with them. To that end, Govern- 
ment has a vital role to play: 

1. To strengthen the operation of free mar- 
kets; 2, to moderate the tendency for a free 
economy to fluctuate between inflation and 
deflation; 3, to supplement the market sys- 
tem in those areas where it alone cannot as 
well provide certain essential needs. 

This is, indeed, a substantial and demand- 
ing role. It must be carried out with a deep 
concern, in our Federal society, for that 
proper division of responsibility between the 
eentral and local governments that keeps 
Government close to the people. We can 
easily agree on traffic control, for example, 
without requiring that all patrolmen be ap- 
pointed by the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral; and we can believe in marriage with- 
out having marriage licenses issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The issues of 
Federal-State relations are, of course, much 
more complex and difficult than these, but 
they should all be resolved with a proper 
regard for maintaining the vitality of the 
Federal system in which we as a nation so 
deeply believe. 

Government’s role calls for great skill and 
caution and for a full recognition of the 
market system as the primary force for free- 
dom, economic well-being, and dynamic per- 
sonal security. It should seek to reinforce 
rather than replace this system. Doubtful 
cases of government intervention should be 
resolved in favor of individual freedom. Our 
guide to policy should be this: as much free- 
dom as possible; as little intervention as 
necessary. 

The key role of the price mechanism in 
serving economic freedom defines the first 
economic function of government: to 
strengthen the market system. Obviously, 
this task requires not only the maintenance 
of general order, but also the creation of an 
institutional framework conducive to private 
economic activity: the enforcement of con- 
tracts, the protection of commerce against 
the unscrupulous few, the provision of an 
effective monetary and credit system. The 
goal of free government as President Luigi 
Einaudi of Italy has said, is not the abolition 
of all regulations, but the establishment of 
regulations within which the citizen can 
act freely. 

Since private monopolies can obstruct eco- 
nomic freedom, government can strengthen 
the market system by generally controlling 
undue concentrations of market power in the 
hands of persons, businesses, or other groups. 
I say generally, because some barriers, such 
as the monopoly granted by patents, seem 
desirable as a spur to private inventiveness; 
and I say undue, as a reminder of the sub- 
tle difficulties of identifying harmful market 
power. 

We usually agreed upon the wisdom of 
public regulation for so-called natural mo- 
nopolies, such as public utilities, though, 
to be sure, neither classifying industries nor 
regulating them is easy. The most obvious 
and once most widespread monopolistic prac- 
tices—pools, conspiracies, predatory actions, 
and the like—are the lesser problem today; 
the vexing questions now involve markets 
dominated by one or a few firms. To deter- 
mine the desirability of judicial intervention 
in such cases, our relatively pragmatic anti- 
trust laws wisely require a judgment upon 
the degree and use of market power. The 
results are not neat because the judgments 
are often elusive. On the whole, however, 
vigorous and effective enforcement of sound 
antitrust laws can help assure a dynamic and 
workably competitive condition for most 
markets. 

In addition to lessening the private bar- 
riers to competition, government can and 
should take positive steps to promote enter- 
prise. Within the limits of defense and 
other valid national considerations, it can, 
by an enlightened commercial policy, en- 
courage international economic ties and 
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foster trade across national boundaries as 
well as within them. And at home, by taking 
care that its program actually benefits com- 
petition, it can foster business enterprise. 
Its own very considerable purchasing activi- 
ties can aid competition, and also benefit 
from it, by making it easier for small and new 
businesses to deal with the Government. 
Sound statistical, information, and research 
programs can help these businesses meet the 
greater research and technical resources of 
larger firms. Government can also help meet 
the special credit needs of small and new 
businesses that are not adequately met by 
existing arrangements. Tax policy, further- 
more, should encourage the savings which 
they need. These steps, soundly taken, are 
proper for government because of the vital 
contribution of new enterprise to the vigor 
of competition and to the innovations that 
spur economic growth in a free society. 

Growth and time, however, inevitably in- 
volve change: new products, new methods, 
and variations in consumer preferences. 
Growth thus requires readjustments, and 
these are often painful and disruptive. Re- 
strictive proposals to protect settled inter- 
ests, large and small, are always forthcoming. 
Proposals abound, too, for the promotion of 
private profit at public risk. Especially 
tempting to some is the idea that broad 
socialization of risk can somehow be linked 
with a vigorous private enterprise system. 
Sometimes particularly difficult readjust- 
ments justify intervention in aid of the mar- 
ket and to relieve distress. Such interven- 
tion should not bypass the market and thus 
perpetuate itself and the problem. Sound 
intervention must aid, not obstruct, change, 
It must foster, not interfere with growth. 
Although growth may require some workers 
and resources to readjust to its changes, it 
also can afford them the best possible alter- 

_native—new and better opportunities. 

An unusual, virtually unique, combina- 
tion of circumstances has made the proc- 
ess of agricultural readjustment particularly 
painful. The case for Government interven- 
tion in agriculture grows out of the unusual 
characteristics of that industry, including 
its peculiar dependence on the vagaries of 
weather and the particular difficulty of ad- 
Justing supply to sharp changes in demand. 
Because of these facts, Government has been 
engaged for over 20 years in an extensive 
agricultural program, including measures 
for price support, market expansion, and re- 
adjustment to peacetime conditions. 

The record of Government intervention in 
agriculture illustrates very clearly the ever- 
increasing restrictions upon free action im- 
posed by public programs in this field. The 
present refusal of most corn farmers to ac- 
cept sharp acreage restrictions as a condi- 
tion for benefit payments dramatizes the 
limitations of extreme types of Government 
control. In this broad area, one thing is 
clear; The necessary readjustments will 
never be successfully accomplished if agri- 
culture is to be sealed off by unrealistic, 
rigid price-support legislation from the mar- 
ket place where consumers express their 
preferences. In agriculture, as in other 
fields, when we legisiate, we must legislate 
along the grain of economic fact, and not 
against it. We must use market forces in 
solving this serious national problem, not 
try to suspend them. 

One of the difficulties with intervention 
schemes generally is that they often seek to 
do more than cushion change; some of them 
are designed to defeat it and thereby to deny 
the population, over a wide front, the bene- 
fits of an increasing material well-being. 
And for the people directly concerned it so 
often is the old story of a subsidized exist- 
ence being a second-class existence. Special 
privileges for one or another producer group 
irresistibly generate demands by others for 
equal treatment. And, although the privi- 
lege may be described as experimental or 
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temporary, experience demonstrates the prac- 
tical difficulty, greater as the beneficiaries 
become more numerous, of withdrawing a 
special privilege once conferred. This kind 
of unsound intervention in the market de- 
feats both freedom and economic welfare. 
Its continuance is ominous, for government 
cannot yield to powerful pressure groups 
without the risk of ultimately succumbing 
to the fallacy of the corporate state. For 
government to go heavily into the business 
of building competition shelters is a poor 
way to serve the cause of economic progress, 

Strengthening the market’s operation, 
however, does not free us from the plain fact 
that economic growth in a free society tends 
to proceed irregularly, This phenomenon 
poses the second great responsibility for gov- 
ernment: to seek to moderate the ups and 
downs of the business cycle. Success in these 
efforts will encourage people to accept risks 
and discourage them from considering the 
exchange of their personal freedom for prom- 
ises of personal security. Moreover, such 
success can remove much of the fear that 
prompts demands for undesirable interven- 
tion in the price system for the benefit of 
fearful groups, 

No elaboration is required here of the need 
to avoid depression's misery with its blasted 
personal hopes and fortunes. If anything, 
the psychological trauma of the 1930's is still 
too much with us; any recurrence of that 
experience could seriously undermine confi- 
dence in a system of economic freedom. Ex- 
perience tells us that government efforts and 
easy money can help stimulate recovery in a 
slump, but they will not help much if gov- 
ernment spending merely substitutes for 
private spending, if tax policies discourage 
private activity, or if public policies create a 
climate of distrust or uncertainty which dis- 
courages private confidence in the system or 
in the future. Private confidence—among 
consumers, workers, businessmen, and inves- 
tors—has proved far more potent for both 
recovery and growth than public expendi- 
ture. The main problem of recovery is to 
kindle the fires of expectation and confidence 
in the future. Indeed, it was in this vital re- 
spect that economic policy in the decade of 
depression failed. 

Whatever remedial measures can do to help 
pull us out of a severe slump, preventive 
medicine is still the best approach to the ills 
of business ups and downs. We have come 
to learn that the cornerstone of antidepres- 
sion policy is proper anti-inflation policy. 
We have a chance to avoid the bust if we 
restrain the boom. Therefore, we must take 
strong issue with the pessimistic notion that 
inflation is necessary to promote prosperity. 
Such a notion violates, rather than supports, 
the spirit of the Employment Act of 1946. 
The mandate of that act “to promote maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power” does not require aggressive gov- 
ernment intervention as a normal pattern. 
Postwar experience strongly suggests that, 
when private confidence is unimpaired, pri- 
vate expenditures can assume the responsi- 
bility for maintaining prosperity. We still 
have military spending on a large scale, to be 
sure. Indeed, the successful absorption of 
these great defense demands into a smoothly 
working free economy remains an unresolved 
problem. Nonetheless, it is true that our 
mass prosperity today is substantially a 
prosperity of the private economy, based on 
private spending for private purposes, under 
conditions of balanced budgets and credit 
restraint. 

A policy of creeping inflation, based on 
public spending and easy credit, is not con- 
ducive to optimum prosperity and growth. 
Through its uneven incidence and its empha- 
sis upon continuous “sellers’ markets,” it 
may very well prevent the adjustments re- 
quired by economic progress in situations 
where “people do the wrong things or work 
at the wrong places or with the wrong meth- 
ods,” where national or international mar- 
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kets shift, where capital or raw materials or 
complementary products are short, or where 
wages or prices in a firm or industry are out 
of line. To seek the miraculous elimination 
of such frictional adjustments through 
creeping inflation can only take a toll of the 
national fiber and resolution to maintain 
efficient and vigorous production and compe- 
tition. To view prosperity as a temporary 
and abnormal state of affairs, pleasant but so 
fragile that even modest attempts to mod- 
erate it will tumble us into depression is to 
invite the steady weakening of our capacity 
for healthy economic growth. To mistake a 
shortage of men and materials for a shortage 
of money and to seek a remedy through 
credit expansion can only overload the eco- 
nomic circuits and threaten to burn out the 
fuses. 

Inflation is in every sense a tax of the 
cruellest sort upon those whose incomes are 
fixed or respond only slowly to the upward 
drift. This describes a good percentage of 
the population: millions of salaried employ- 
ees, the old, the dependent, and the unorgan- 
ized. A part of their income is simply de- 
stroyed by the reduced purchasing power of 
a cheaper dollar, Savings are confiscated by 
the cumulative erosion of many years. Yet, 
there are those who would try to force out 
of the economy, by credit-fed inflation, pro- 
duction for which there are no available re- 
sources. It is a curious paradox that the 
personal security of so many should be so 
lightly sacrificed in the name of the people's 
welfare. 

Ominous, indeed, are the dangers of such 
an inflation whose day-to-day movement 
may present an innocent face. The ques- 
tion of coping with it becomes one of mod- 
erating the volume of spending when de- 
mand presses too hard on resources. It is 
necessary to restrain inflation and to do 
it by the best means—those most equitable, 
most conducive to growth, and most con- 
sistent with freedom. 

Fiscal policy obviously is one tool avail- 
able to the Government when inflationary 
pressures mount. Revenues should, at the 
very least, be adequate to balance the budget, 
lest deficit spending add to the demand pres- 
sure on the economy. The level of expendi- 
tures, even in a balanced budget, should be 
held down, lest price pressure on some criti- 
cal resources grow out of the shift from 
private to public consumption, and lest taxes 
to cover the expenditures absorb funds that 
taxpayers would otherwise have saved and 
invested to expand production. Moreover, 
management of the public debt, in such a 
situation, must seek to avoid aggravating in- 
flationary pressures. 

The other major tool for moderating the 
business cycle is credit policy. As Walter 
Bagehot said over a hundred years ago, 
“Money does not manage itself.” In our 
country primary responsibility for credit pol- 
icy has been entrusted by the Congress to 
the independent Federal Reserve System. 
For example, its present policy of credit re- 
straint seeks to keep additions to money 
demand in balance with additions to re- 
sources, Its goal is to preserve the integrity 
of the people’s money, while meeting the 
needs of the economy. Credit restraint does, 
of course, create problems—there isn’t 
enough money to go around, mainly for the 
reason that there aren't enough resources 
to go around. The method by which credit 
is rationed in the market, of course, is not 
flawless. Although some desirable needs fail 
to qualify, there appears to be only one com- 
prehensive alternative: To replace the capital 
and credit rationing of the money market 
with Government allocation as to who may 
obtain credit or capital and in what amounts 
and for what purpose. The risks of so per- 
vasive a centralized decision- power 
are hardly justified by the inability of every 
prospective borrower to meet his needs fully 
under a policy of credit restraint. There will 
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be some uneven impacts, with or without 
Government allocation, as there are in every 
aspect of economic activity. And provided 
that we neither tamper basically with the 
rationing of the money market nor vitiate 
the policy of restraint, it is proper to have 
programs, as we do, that recognize the estab- 
lished national policy in such areas as small 
business, agriculture, and housing. 

To keep prosperity by keeping it healthy 
requires judgment and skill. In the words 
of the Scotch proverb, “It takes a steady 
hand to hold a brimming cup.” This is not 
to say, however, that a steady hand on mone- 
tary and fiscal management offers a complete 
and effortless solution. It is to say that 
such general controls are superior to the 
direct control of prices and wages and capital 
allocations which have always evoked, even 
in wartime, considerable controversy. Their 
economic effect is to substitute the rigidity 
of control for the flexibility of the market. 
Moreover, there is no reason to believe that 
such controls would be accepted by the 
citizenry in peacetime. 

Advocates of direct controls sometimes 
urge that they alone have a solution to the 
wage-cost-price spiral that threatens the sta- 
bility of our prosperity. If the past is any 
guide, however, many of such central deci- 
sions will be taken on political grounds, To 
bypass the market and make political pres- 
sure the route to economic advantage does 
not seem a promising way to foster economic 
responsibility. A short-run check to the 
wage - cost-price spiral may take the form of 
a profit squeeze where consumers balk at 
higher prices in a climate of monetary re- 
straint. A long-term approach to the prob- 
lem appears to require either a reexamina- 
tion of the great power in private economic 
groups or the exercise of restraint and re- 
sponsibility by those who hold such power. 
This sense of responsibility may be attain- 
able. It is what President Eisenhower called 
for in his state of the Union message. The 
broader recognition that inflation can give, 
at best, only a temporary advantage may lead 
to increasing self-restraint in groups with 
mature leadership. Perhaps, strategically 
placed private decisionmakers will reflect a 
little more on their responsibility, along with 
that of Government, for keeping the econ- 
omy on an even keel. It will take such a 
realization if stability with progress is to be 
achieved in a free economy. 

As useful as the price mechanism is, it 
has never been expected to provide for every 
need. In addition, therefore, to measures 
strengthening markets and fostering eco- 
nomic stability, there is a third and less 
well defined category of Government eco- 
nomic activity; to supplement the market 
system in those areas where it alone cannot 
as well provide certain essential needs. 

The first of these activities supplements 
the market by expediting unusual industrial 
developments of potential economic or social 
value. Wartime necessity occasioned such 
hothouse development for atomic energy 
and synthetic-rubber manufacture under 
Government aegis. Although it took some 
time, the war-born synthetic-rubber indus- 
try has been transferred by sale to the mar- 
ket since the emergency causing its creation 
passed. The atomic-energy situation is more 
complex, but its peaceful uses are now prop- 
erly being channeled increasingly through 
the market. In more unusual cases, Gov- 
ernment subsidies were provided to speed 
the development of the railroads in the last 
century and, more recently, of civil avia- 
tion. Far-sighted but rare intervention of 
this sort, when undertaken, should be de- 
signed to utilize the market mechanism as 
soon and as fully as possible. 

The second and more traditional Govern- 
ment activity supplementing the market 
mechanism is that of resource development: 
highways for pleasure, commerce, and com- 
munication; navigable waterways; reclama- 
tion and conservation of our natural re- 
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sources, including forests, wildlife, and the 
soil. To these must be added a more recent 
and currently controversial area of resource 
development—hydroelectric power—an area 
which illustrates the difficulties of doctrin- 
aire approaches. 

The third type of Government supplement 
to the market seeks to lessen the challenges 
to personal security, to cushion the human 
costs of a dynamic, but nonutopian society. 
Those who believe in freedom must be imag- 
imative in meeting such needs. Both the 
interdependent nature of our industrial so- 
ciety and the humanitarian impulses of our 
time demand it. An ingrained faith in the 
worth of each human soul compels our deep 
concern for those who find themselves below 
a basic standard of living. 

In meeting the need for personal security, 
we can help individuals satisfy their urgent 
material wants and lessen the anxieties that 
prevent the full enjoyment of freedom. Un- 
employment compensation can ease the bur- 
den of changes in job conditions. The rein- 
forcement of health insurance plans can as- 
sist individuals to protect themselves, 
through their own efforts, from the some- 
times crushing financial burden of illness, 
A social-security system can protect a worker 
and his family against the dependency re- 
sulting from old age or premature death. 
A social-security system can protect a worker 
through various public-assistance programs 
for the relatively few who, for various rea- 
sons, may be unemployable. These and 
other meritorious measures do, indeed, use 
the coercive fiscal powers of Government, but 
they do so to help individuals within the 
framework of a free economy and, at the 
same time, to create the climate most favor- 
able to free, personal economic activity. 
Moreover, such programs, if properly con- 
ceived and administered, can widen rather 
than narrow individual freedom. 

It should not be necessary—and yet it is— 
to emphasize that such welfare programs 
must be carried out with judicious care. A 
cool head is needed in welfare as well as a 
warm heart. Public policy that enco 
private laxity helps neither the individual 
nor society as a whole. What Government 
does to help must remain consistent with 
our traditional belief that the only real 
security is that which an individual wins 
for himself. Government intervention to 
“promote the general welfare! —as is stated 
in the preamble to the Constitution—must 
be mindful of the next purpose set forth in 
that preamble—to secure the blessings of 
liberty for ourselves and our posterity.” 

Much more, of course, is involved in pro- 
moting the general welfare than dealing only 
with the casualties of life. Public and pri- 
vate action, for example, should seek to re- 
move the obstacles to equal economic oppor- 
tunity for all persons. A society which val- 
ues each individual must take steps to bring 
the first rung of \the ladder of opportunity 
within the reach of all. Universal education 
and various vocational programs are thus a 
social and moral necessity. So also, is the 
unremitting discouragement of discrimina- 
tion of all kinds. And the best climate for 
their elimination is the expanding volume 
of opportunities that a growing economy 
affords. 

mr 


My theme today has sought to emphasize 
the intimate relationship of personal secu- 
rity, material well-being, and freedom. This 
link may even have been recognized in a 
recent Polish Communist publication, Nowa 
Kultura, when it commented that the free 
economy, “has solved a problem which has 
never before in history been soluble, and 
which was to have been solved by social- 
ism—the abolition of poverty as a mass phe- 
nomenon.” 

Material well-being in our Nation is mainly 
® question of whether the economy remains 
dynamic and grows in a reasonably stable 
manner, To achieve that end, economic 
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freedom is a prime requisite. Its free con- 
sumption choices fulfill the personal drive 
for self-expression; its competition and free 
markets produce the greatest satisfactions 
from our limited resources; its free climate 
stimulates creative action and innovation; 
its free incentives encourage risk taking, the 
adoption of new ideas, and experimentation 
with the fewest social risks, Through these 
avenues, freedom assures rapid economic 
progress which alone allows an incr 
standard of living for nearly everyone. It is 
thus that America’s plenty in freedom has 
become a reality. 

We have seen that government, too, has 
& role to play in gaining the full promise of 
freedom for the individual: 

First, to provide the proper complement 
of order and law and regulation in which 
the people may rely upon the security and 
propriety of transactions in the market, but 
not to make government the judge of each 
transaction; to regulate natural monopolies, 
but not more than the degree of market 
power requires; to keep the market free of 
monopoly-like powers and other private bar- 
riers, but not to intervene arbitrarily in the 
name of competition; to remove unjustifiable 
barriers to international trade; to encourage 
and foster enterprise, but not to shelter it 
from competition; to ease the readjustments 
of a dynamic economy, but not to subsidize 
inefficiency or backwardness; to aid adjust- 
ment to change, but not to supplant the 
market and thus perpetuate the problem 
and the claim for intervention; 

Second, to seek stability in economic 
growth, by guarding it from both inflation 
and deflation; to moderate these forces 
through reliance upon fiscal and monetary 
controls, and not to suppress freedom or 
inhibit necessary adjustments by reliance 
upon direct controls; to foster understand- 
ing of the important role of private eco- 
nomic decisionmaking in stabilization 
policy; 

Third, to supplement the market in those 
areas where it alone cannot as well meet 
essential needs, but to do so with a deep 
concern for the growth that is the real source 
of economic welfare; to help cushion the 
personal adjustments to change, but to do 
so in a manner that keeps the economy flexi- 
ble and does not straitjacket it. 

These guidelines help define the proper 
kind of Government intervention. There re- 
mains the question of the proper extent. 
The direct cost of intervention through tax- 
ation must not be allowed to endanger in- 
centives to production and growth, the 
achievement of individual satisfactions, or 
the individual's provision for his own secu- 
rity. Today fully one-fourth of our national 
income is disbursed by Government at all 
levels. This public share may well be near 
the limit that can be borne without conse- 
quences adverse to a free, efficient, and 
growing economy. On this issue we as a 
people face important decisions. The ex- 
tent of Government intervntion must not 
be permitted to jeopardize the economic 
freedom which is the wellspring of our eco- 
nomic welfare. 

Because of the intimate relationship of 
economic freedom to politieal and personal 
and social freedom; because economic free- 
dom is the basic ingredient for the growth 
that provides economic welfare and secu- 
rity for the whole people; because a program 
based on economic freedom can best provide 
widening personal opportunities, and pro- 
mote a healthy prosperity—because of this 
we believe that the claim of freedom must 
be weighed heavily in the continuing ques- 
tion of more or less Government interven- 
tion. This is a plea for principle, the prin- 
ciple of freedom; a plea that freedom turn 
the balance whenever the case for inter- 
vention is not clearly, positively, and per- 
suasively made out. A proper role for Gov- 
ernment must rest on a proper regard for 
freedom. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tal Mbox in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Fulbright McClellan 
Barrett Goldwater McNamara 
Beall Green Monroney 
Bennett Hayden Morse 
Bible Hennings Morton 
Blakley Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bricker Hih Murray 
Bridges Holland Neuberger 
Bush O'Mahoney 
Butler Humphrey Pastore 
Byrd Ives otter 
Capehart Jackson Revercomb 
Carlson Javits 

Carroil Jenner Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Scott 
Church Kennedy Smathers 
Clark Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cooper Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
Curtis Lausche Stennis 
Dirksen Long Symington 
Doug as Magnuson Talmadge 
Dworshak Malone Thurmond 
Eastland Mansfield Thye 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Young 
Frear McCarthy 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSONI, the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Ervin], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neety] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS] are absent on official business, 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer] and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Payne] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PurTELL] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Wey] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. Is there further morning 
business? If not, morning business is 
closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bible Hin McNamara 
poke —.— Monroney 
Carr umphrey Morse 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Murray 
Church Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Clark Johnston, 5. C. Robertson 
Cooper Kefauver Scott 
Eastland Kennedy Sparkman 
Eliender Lausche Stennis 
Frear Magnuson Talmadge 
Hennings McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms is instructed to execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
BLAKLEY, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. 
Butter, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. Corton, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, Mr. Dovetas, Mr. DworsHax, 
Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GOLD- 
WATER, Mr. GREEN, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Ives, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. JENNER, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. KucHEL, Mr. Lone, Mr. 
MALONE, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MARTIN of 
Iowa, Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
McCartuy, Mr. Morton, Mr. Munprt, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. O'MAHONEY, Mr. POTTER, 
Mr. REVERCOMB, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr, SYMINGTON, Mr. THYE, Mr. 
WILIaus, and Mr. Young entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CŁARK in the chair). A quorum is pres- 
ent. Under the rule, the unfinished busi- 
ness does not automatically come before 
the Senate until 2 o’clock. If there be 
no objection, however, the Chair will lay 
before the Senate the unfinished business 
at this time. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 


CORN BASE ACREAGE FOR 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1771) to provide for a 1957 
corn base acreage of 51 million acres, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, to increase the corn acre- 
age, has a great deal of support through- 
out the Corn Belt. 

However, the point I wish to stress is 
that not only among corn farmers but 
among farmers of all types there is a 
strong desire to have the right and op- 
portunity to plant more. Farmers wish 
to raise more of every commodity. It 
matters not whether we are talking about 
cotton or corn or wheat or some other 
farm crop, the desire to produce more 
is there. It is a perfectly natural desire. 
Everyone likes to succeed in his business. 
He likes to increase his production. Fur- 
thermore, the farmer today is faced with 
the obligation to pay such heavy costs 
of operation that he is compelled to pro- 
duce everything he can in order to stay 
in business and remain solvent. 

NEW USES AND NEW MARKETS FOR FARM 

PRODUCTS 

Mr. President, that is why I believe 
the time is not only here but perhaps 
past due when we must turn our atten- 
tion to new uses and new markets for 
the products of our farms. 

There has been considerable agri- 
cultural research in recent years. By 
and large the bulk of that research has 
been focused on how to produce more, 
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The talent in our scientific world has 
been called upon to help increase pro- 
duction. The time is at hand when an 
equal amount of talent—yes; more 
talent—must be put to work to find new 
uses for our agricultural products. We 
are plagued not only with surpluses, but 
we face continuing surpluses. I realize 
that there are those in Washington who, 
with the best of intentions—and I re- 
spect their opinion—have the feeling 
that the problem of surpluses is some- 
thing that can be solved, and that once 
it is solved it is solved for all time to 
come. While I respect their opinion, I 
do not share it. 

I believe that we have not yet 
scratched the surface of our productive 
capacity. New methods, improved ma- 
chinery, better use of the soil, and better 
fertilizer make it possible for American 
agriculture to produce far beyond what 
is needed for human and animal food. 

Yet as we continue to produce sur- 
pluses we must also bear in mind that 
our efforts up to date to control them 
have not met with any great degree of 
success. The Department of Agricul- 
ture goes into a commercial corn area 
and compels a farmer to reduce his pro- 
ducing acres very drastically. Then off 
in some far remote place a farmer, who 
has been denied the right to plant all 
the cotton he wants to plant, plants corn. 
So the surplus of corn that we tried to 
prevent in one place springs up in 
another place. 

The western area of my State of Ne- 
braska produces a very fine quality of 
wheat. It is an area intended for the 
raising of the finest wheat. Yet when 
the farmers there are forced to reduce 
their wheat acreage, it does not solve the 
problem of surpluses. Someone in a far- 
removed place, because he cannot plant 
as much corn as he wants to plant, plants 
a few acres of wheat, and the surplus 
problem remains unaffected. 

We reduce the corn acreage only to 
invite a greater production of sorghums 
of all kinds. 

The surplus problem has not been 
solved by controlled acreage. It may 
be said that the system of paying farm- 
ers to take land out of production will 
solve the problem. If that be true, I 
predict it will take a tremendous amount 
of money year after year, indeed it will 
take perhaps a greater amount of money 
than the taxpayers of the country will 
choose to pay. I say that because if we 
are materially to reduce surpluses by 
taking land out of production, we will 
have to pay enough to take out the very 
best producing land, and we will have to 
take out millions of acres. At the best, 
such a system is a solution of the prob- 
lem of surpluses only to the extent ap- 
propriations are made. When they are 
discontinued, the problem reappears. 

With those considerations in mind, I 
have directed my attention for some 
time to a program of using the products 
of our farms in industry. The oppor- 
tunities are unlimited, but such activi- 
ties are in the nature of infant indus- 
tries. They are entitled not only to en- 
couragement, but to help. Throughout 
the history of the Republic some of the 
greatest industries have been developed 
because the Government of the United 
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States took cognizance of the need for 
such industries, and adopted policies and 
procedures which enabled them to evolve. 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 estab- 
lished a bipartisan Commission on In- 
creased Industrial Uses of Agricultural 
Products. There are five members of the 
Commission, who were appointed by the 
President, and whose nominations were 
confirmed by the Senate. The duty of 
the Commission, as prescribed by Con- 
gress, is “to prepare and present to Con- 
gress, not later than June 15, 1957, the 
necessary recommendations which in its 
opinion will bring about the greatest 
practical use for industrial purposes of 
agricultural products not needed for hu- 
man or animal consumption, including, 
but not limited to, use in the manufac- 
ture of rubber, industrial alcohol, motor 
fuels, plastics, and other products.” 

It is not my purpose at this time to dis- 
cuss in detail any one of the uses; but in 
passing I may say that at present in the 
United States more synthetic rubber is 
being used than natural rubber. During 
World War II synthetic rubber made 
from agricultural products was put to ex- 
tensive use. Today that is not being 
done: instead, millions and millions of 
dollars are being spent in an attempt to 
control surpluses. The surpiuses are 
still mounting, and more millions of dol- 
lars are being paid for storage. Money is 
being lost because of the deterioration of 
grain, and millions of dollars are being 
paid in order to subsidize exports. 

Is it not time that our attention was 
turned to a permanent solution? I do 
not suggest that expenditures be in- 
creased; I suggest that certain expendi- 
tures be changed, and that a part of the 
money be used to develop and assist in- 
fant industries, that is, industries which 
are interested in following the line of 
production I have suggested. The pro- 
gram should be planned so that every- 
thing will be done under our system of 
private enterprise. 

The Commission on Increased Indus- 
trial Use of Agricultural Products is a 
temporary body, and will cease to exist 
after June 15. The members of the 
Commission are: 

Mr. James Leroy Welsh, of Omaha, 
chairman. Mr. Welsh is a grain dealer 
and a nationally known farm leader in 
the field of chemurgy. 

Dr. Karl D. Butler, farm counselor for 
the Avco Corp. 

Mr. George H. Coppers, president of 
the National Biscuit Co. 

Dr. Charles R. Sayre, manager of Delta 
and Pine Land Co. 

Dr. Frank J. Welch, dean of the Ken- 
tucky College of Agriculture. 

The executive director of the Commis- 
sion is Mr. Wheeler McMillen, vice presi- 
dent of the Farm Journal, and a nation- 
ally known agriculturist. 

These able, open-minded, and devoted 
men have been engaged vigorously dur- 
ing the past several months in fulfilling 
their assignment. 

I might mention also that Dr. G. E. 
Hilbert is the research director, and 
that Dr. S. R. Hoover is his assistant. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a biographical sketch of each of 
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the members of the Commission and also 
the executive director of the Commission. 
There being no objection, the sketches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
MR. JAMES LEROY WELSH, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Welsh was born December 1889, at 
Prairie Home, Nebr. He is president of But- 
ler-Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, Nebr., and is 
active in all programs to advance the sound 
economy of the State. He is a regent of the 
University of Nebraska; member of the board 
of directors of South-West Research Insti- 
tute of San Antonio, Tex., Mid-West Re- 
search Institute of Kansas City, Union Stock 
Yards of Omaha, Omaha National Bank, 
Mutual Benefit, Health and Accident Asso- 
ciation; former president of the National 
Grain and Feed Dealers Association, and of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange. 

He has been an outstanding leader for 
many years in support of research on indus- 
trial use of farm products, the activity to 
which he has given unstintingly of his serv- 
ices. He has rendered distinguished service 
as a regent of the University of Nebraska. 


Dr. KARL D. BUTLER 


Dr. Butler was born in Douglas, Ariz., Feb- 
ruary 4, 1910, received a bachelor of science 
degree and master of science degree at the 
University of Arizona, studied further at 
Iowa State College and Cornell. He received 
his doctor of philosophy degree in plant 
science from the latter in 1940. He carried 
out research in Forest Service and the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry of USDA during his 
graduate training and in 1943 resigned to be- 
come director of research in agricultural 
chemistry of the Co-op Grange League Fed- 
eration Exchange, Inc. He was president of 
the American Institute of Cooperation in 
Washington 1947-50 and since then has been 
farm counselor for the AVCO Corp.* 

Dr. Butler's extensive background in sci- 
ence and his valuable work with farm co- 
operatives and in industry have fitted him 
excellently for this service with the Com- 
mission, 


Mr. GEORGE H. COPPERS 


Mr. Coppers was born November 29, 1902, 
in New York City. He was a student at 
Pace Institute of Accountancy and Busi- 
ness Administration, New York, N. Y., finish- 
ing with a bachelor of laws cum laude and 
attended Fordham University in 1929. He 
was admitted to the bar of New York State 
in 1930. He entered the employ of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. in 1920. His successive 
promotions with this company included the 
positions of clerk, accountant, law clerk, 
assistant general counsel, general counsel, 
president and director (since 1945). He is 
director and trustee of numerous corpora- 
tions and has served ably in many chari- 
table and civic endeavors. He is presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce in New 
York State, vice president and director of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers As- 
sociation of America and the grocery manu- 
facturers, a governor of the American Bak- 
ers Association and director of the Society 
of Business Advisory Professions, Inc. 

Mr. Coppers brings to the Commission his 
extensive knowledge of the food industry 
and a deep understanding of the dynamics 
of American business. 


Dr, CHARLES R. SAYRE 


Dr. Sayre is president and general mana- 
ger of Delta & Pine Land Co., large growers 
of cotton at Scott, Miss. He was born at 


1 Dr. Butler has been active in various farm 
organizations and serves as Secretary of the 
National Institute of Animal Agriculture. 
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Christman, Ill., May 1914. He graduated 
from the University of Illinois and re- 
ceived his doctor of philosophy in agricul- 
tural economics from Harvard University. 
Before becoming affiliated with the Delta 
& Pine Land Co., Dr. Sayre held the fol- 
lowing positions: farm management special- 
ist, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; super- 
intendent of the Delta branch station, Stone- 
ville, Miss.; research director, Delta Council, 
Stoneville, Miss.; and head of cotton divi- 
sion, BPISAE, Beitsville, Md. He is very ac- 
tive in affairs related to cotton production, 
is chairman of the production and market- 
ing committee of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, and is chairman of the council’s cotton 
quality research committee. Through his 
work with these committees and in other 
ways he has continued to maintain an ac- 
tive interest in cotton research. 

He was a member of the cotton and cot- 
tonseed advisory committee for several years 
and is now on the agricultural research pol- 
icy committee of the USDA. Dr. Sayre’s 
combination of science, economies, and prac- 
tical experience in agriculture is almost 
unique, and has been extremely valuable to 
the Commission. 


Dr. FRANK J. WELCH 


Dr. Welch was born in Winfield, Tex., on 
August 1902. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, the University of Colo- 
rado, and received his doctor of philosophy 
in agricultural economics at the University 
of Wisconsin. He has held successively im- 
portant positions as educator, economist, 
and administrator. After serving as head 
of the Department of Economics and Sociol- 
ogy at Mississippi State College, he was ap- 
pointed dean of the school of agriculture in 
1946 and director of the experiment station 
in 1948. Dr. Welch went to Kentucky in 
1951 and is at present dean of the College of 
Agriculture at the Experiment Station in 
Lexington. He is a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland and a number of 
corporations. Dr. Welch served as chairman 
of the central steering committee of the 
Southern Regional Technical Committee, 
the Editorial Council of the Journal of Farm 
Economics, and has been economic adviser 
to the National Cotton Council. Dr. Welch 
contributed his keen knowledge of agricul- 
tural research and his understanding of the 
economics of farm problems as well as busi- 
ness problems. 


Mr. WHEELER McMILLEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. McMillen was born January 27, 1893, in 
Ada, Ohio. He studied at Ohio Northern 
University, which conferred upon him an 
honorary doctor of laws in 1940. He was a 
reporter with the Cincinnati Post in 1912; 
owner of the Covington Republican 1914-18; 
farmed in Hardin County, Ohio, 1918-22; 
associate editor of the Country Home (for- 
merly Farm and Fireside) 1922-34; editor 
1934-87, editorial director 1937-39; editor- 
in-chief of Farm Journal, 1939-55; and has 
been vice president and director of Farm 
Journal, Inc., since 1955. He is director of 
major corporations and has led the Council 
for Agricultural and Chemurgic Research 
(formerly the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council) for over 20 years. He is president 
of the American Association of Agricultural 
Editors and has been given special citations 
from National 4-H Clubs and the Future 
Farmers Association for his keen interest and 
service to youth. He is chairman of the 
Rural Scouting Committee of the Boy Scouts 
of America, and director of the Audubon 
Society. 

Mr. McMillen has truly been a missionary 
in the cause of agricultural research, par- 
ticularly that aimed at extending industrial 
uses for farm products. His keen knowledge 
of the subject and his noted gift as a writer 
have been a key part in the studies of the 
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Commission and the report which it is pre- 
paring. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, since its 
appointment in July 1956, the Commis- 
sion has held more than 20 meetings. It 
has met with President Eisenhower, with 
Members of Congress, with top Govern- 
ment officials in the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Defense, 
and with representatives of farm or- 
ganizations, land grant colleges, and the 
agricultural processing industries. 

The Commission has solicited sugges- 
tions and has sought counsel from var- 
ious groups concerning the expanded 
industrial use of agricultural products, 
The Commission has been interested in 
obtaining information on, first, incen- 
tives which would encourage industry to 
undertake greater research and intensi- 
fied developmental work in the field of 
agricultural products; second, in devel- 
opments which are worthy of trial com- 
mercialization—that is, developments 
which need to be translated from the 
laboratory to a commercial scale; and 
third, areas of research which need to be 
attacked to develop new outlets for the 
products of agriculture. 

Sixteen task groups were set up by the 
Commission to develop and appraise 
ideas for the Commission to consider. 
The groups were organized to bring to- 
gether the leading technical and indus- 
trial representatives in the various 
fields. Some of the task groups have 
been built around commodities, such as 
cotton, hides, skins, wool and mohair, 
dairy products, poultry products, sugar, 
white potatoes, and other commodities. 

Three distinct groups were concerned 
with different industrial phases of grain 
consumption. One was confined to the 
wet milling of corn and sorghum, of 
which starch and corn sugar are the 
basic products. Another group worked 
upon industrial uses for grain other than 
alcohol. 
various uses for industrial alcohol made 
from grain. 

Other task groups were built around 
products produced from agricultural 
commodities. For example, one group 
dealt with oilseeds and animal fats, with 
soybean, linseed, cottonseed, and other 
vegetable oils, and with lard, tallow, and 
inedible fats, all of which frequently 
compete in the same market. 

A task group on new crops was also 
setup, This task group gave considera- 
tion to the development of new crops 
which would be noncompetitive with 
crops already being produced in this 
country and which could be grown on 
acres taken out of production to reduce 
the size of the surplus problem. Castor 
bean, safflower seed, and timber bamboo 
have great promise as replacement 
crops. 

Mr. President, literally thousands of 
plants can be grown on this earth. Yet 
we continue to confine our production 
to the relatively small number of crops 
which are used for food. We need to 
produce the crops which can be used to 
fill industrial needs. We need greater 
production in that area. 

‘The 16 task groups have called to their 
service a large number of outstanding 
and distinguished persons to assist in 


A third group dealt with the 
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their work. Each task group was 
headed by an able and devoted chair- 
man. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that at this point in my remarks 
there may be printed in the Recorp a list 
of the task groups on industrial uses, 
which includes the names of the persons 
serving, as well as a brief identification 
of each. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Task GROUP ON AGRICULTURAL RESIDUES 


Dr. Roy L. Whistler, chairman, assistant 
head, department of biochemistry, College 
of Agriculture, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; Mr. Harold J. Anderson, president, An- 
derson Truck Terminal, Maumee, Ohio; Dr. 
Joseph E. Atchison, vice president, Parsons 
& Whittemore, 250 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. X.; Mr. R. F. Burns (alternate—Mr. E. 
R. Carpenter), vice president in charge of 
production, Weston Paper Mfg. Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Mr. Oliver W. Cass, assistant 
laboratory manager, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y¥.; Dr. H. R. 
Duffy, vice president, manager, head, chemi- 
eal division, Quaker Oats Co., 345 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, III.; Dr. Herbert 
J. Dutton, head, forage and agricultural res- 
idues section, Northern Utilization Research 
and Development Division, 1815 North Uni- 
versity Street, Peoria, III.; Mr. Charles Gray, 
manager, Insulation Board Institute, 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago, III.; Mr. 
John MacMillan, president, Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Mr. M. W. Swaim, first vice 
president and general manager, Alton Box 
Board Co., Alton, Il. 


Corn WET-MILLING TASK GROUP 


Mr. Floyd J. Hoskins, chairman, execu- 
tive vice president and treasurer, Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, Inc., 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. James W. Evans, director of research, 
American Maize-Products Co., Roby, Ind.; 
Mr. Frank K. Greenwall, president, National 
Starch Products, Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. F.; Dr. R. M. Hixon, dean, Grad- 
uate School, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa; 
Mr. Norman F. Kennedy, director of research, 
Corn Industries Research Foundation, Inc., 
270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Rob- 
ert G. Ruark, vice president, research, Corn 
Products Refining Co., 17 Battery Place, New 
York, N. T.; Dr. Frederick R. Senti, head, 
cereal crops section, Northern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division, USDA, 
1815 North University Street, Peoria, III.; Dr. 
J. M. Widmer, president, Penick & Ford, Ltd., 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


— 


COTTON TASK Group 


Dr. M. Earl Heard, chairman; vice president 
in charge of research, West Point Manufac- 
turing Co., Shawmut, Ala.; Mr. William Rhea 
Blake, executive vice president, National 
Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. Charles 
H. Fisher, director, Southern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division, New Or- 
leans, La.; Mr. Otto Goedecke, president, Otto 
Goedecke Co., Halletsville, Tex.; Mr. Russell 
Kennedy, Calcot, Ltd., Bakersfield, Calif.; 
Mr. Walter Regnery, Joanna Mills, Joanna, 
S. O. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL From GRAIN Task GROUP 


Dr. R. T. Milner, chairman, head, depart- 
ment of food technology, 213 Mumford Hall, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Hl.; Dr. James 
Faucett, director of manufacturing and engi- 
neering, Takamine Division, Miles Labora- 
tories, Inc., Passaic, N. J.; Mr. J. L. Gunson, 
secretary and treasurer, Publicker Industries, 
1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. 
Julius Hendel (retired, Cargill, Inc.), Suite 
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309, 1750 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mr. Cecil A. Johnson (lawyer), 1210 
Douglas Street, Omaha, Nebr.; Mr. John Liv- 
ingston (consultant, chemical industries), 
P. O. Box E, Manhasset, N. Y., Mr. Ed. S. 
Monohan, president, Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
26 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. 
William B. Plummer (consultant), 60 East 
42d Street, New York, N. T.; Mr. James A. 
Reid, director of research, Phillips Petroleum 
Corp., Bartlesville, Okla.; Mr. George W. 
Rigby, E. I. du Pont. de Nemours Co., Inc., 
Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Del.; Dr. 
Carl E. Rist, assistant director, Northern 
Utilization Research and Development Divi- 
sion, Peoria, III.; Mr. Earl D. Unger, Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


INDUSTRIAL UsES ror GRAIN (OTHER THAN 
ALCOHOL) TAsK GROUP 


Mr. T. S. Carswell, chairman, vice presi- 
dent, Commercial Solvents Corp., 260 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Mr. H. A. 
Bonyun, vice president, sales, Publicker In- 
dustries, 1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Dr. R. E. Chaddock, director of develop- 
ment, Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del.; Dr. Homer R. Duffey, vice president, 
The Quaker Oats Co., Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, III.; Mr. R. E. Fiedler, 
development department manager, agricul- 
tural products, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
700 Investors Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Dr. W. Dayton Maclay, director, Northern 
Utilization Research & Development Divi- 
sion, USDA, 1815 North University Street, 
Peoria, III.; Dr. Ralph H. Manley, managing 
director of research, General Mills, Inc., 400 
Second Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Mr. Erwin A. Olson, administrative vice 
president, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 700 
Investors Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. 
Frank J. Prochaska, vice president, Grain 
Processing Corp., Muscatine, Iowa; Mr. Willis 
G. Sullivan, president, Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. Robert B. 
Taylor, administrator, Oregon Wheat Com- 
mission, United States National Bond Build- 
ing, Pendleton, Oreg.; Dr. E. R. Weyer, assist- 
ant to vice president, Charles Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., 11 Bartlett Street, Brooklyn, N. T.; Mr. 
D. E. Wilcox, Huron Milling Division, Her- 
cules Powder Co., Royal Oak, Mich. 


Damy Propucts Task Group 


Dr. Byron H. Webb, chairman, director of 
research, National Dairy Research Labora- 
tories, Inc., Oakdale, Long Island, N. Y.; 
Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, director, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, III.; Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, executive 
secretary, National Cheese Institute, Inc., 110 
North Franklin Street, Chicago, III.; Dr. T. D. 
Harman, assistant professor, department of 
dairy technology, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Mr. Claude Harper, Jr., direc- 
tor, butter quality control, Beatrice Foods 
Co., 1526 South State Street, Chicago, III.; 
Mr. E. J. Mather (retired), director, Southern 
Dairies, Washington, D. C.: Mr. E. M. Norton, 
executive secretary, National Milk Producers 
Federation, Washington, D. C.; Dr. H. K. Salz- 
berg, chemical division, Borden Co., Bain- 
bridge, N. V.; Mr. R. S. Waltz, president, Con- 
solidated Dairy Products Co., 635 Elliott Ave- 
nue West, Seattle, Wash.; Mr. K. W. Ward, 
president, western condensing division, Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc., Appleton, Wis.; Dr. P. A. 
Wells, director, Eastern Utilization Research 
and Development Division, USDA, 600 East 
Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Don H, 
Williams, technical director, International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 1105 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


Task GROUP ON FOREST PRODUCTS 
Mr. Paul M. Dunn, chairman, technical 
director of forestry, St. Regis Paper Co., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N. T.; Mr. Ralph M. 
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Bescher, assistant to general manager, wood 
preserving division, Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mr. Harold R. Evans, executive director, 
Plywood Research Foundation, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Dr. J. A. Hall, director, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; Dr. E. S. Harrar, 
acting dean, School of Forestry, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C.; Mr. Clark C. Heritage, 
consulting engineer, Jones Building, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Mr. Harley Langdale, Jr., president, 
the Langdale Co., Post Office Box 980, Val- 
dosta, Ga.; Mr. S. M. Nickey, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, Nickey Bros., Inc,, 2700 Summer Ave- 
nue, Memphis, Tenn. 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES, AND TREE Nuts TASK 
GROUP 


Mr. H. C. Diehl, chairman, director, and 
secretary, the Refrigeration Research Foun- 
dation, 12 North Meade Avenue, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Mr. Willard E. Baier, manager, 
research department, Sunkist Growers, 616 
East Sunkist Street, Ontario, Calif.; Mr. 
Joe Cannon, Jr., past president, Federated 
Pecan Growers’ Association of the United 
States, Cordele, Ga.; Mr. LeRoy Childs, pres- 
ident, Apple Growers Association, Hood River, 
Oreg.; Dr. M. J. Copley, director, Western 
Utilization Research and Development Divi- 
sion, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 800 Buchanan Street, Albany, Calif.; 
Mr. Joffre C. David, general manager, Florida 
Fruit and Vegetable Association, Orlando, 
Fla.; Mr. Maurice Doan, secretary, Michigan 
Bean Shippers Association, Eddy Building, 
Saginaw, Mich.; Mr. Carlos A. Greenleaf, 
associate director of research, National Can- 
ners Association, 1133 20th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mr. Walter K. Hines, gen- 
eral manager, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 2902 
Hamilton Street, Fresno, Calif.; Mr. F. Gil- 
bert Lamb, president, National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers (also president, 
Lamb-Weston, Inc., Weston, Oreg.), 1415 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Dr. Arthur 
N. Prater, president, Gentry division, Con- 
solidated Foods Corp., 837 North Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mr. A. J. Rogers, 
general manager, Cherry Growers, Inc., 709- 
715 East Front Street, Traverse City, Mich.; 
Mr. Robert W. Rutledge (alternate, Mr. Her- 
man Steele), general manager, Florida Citrus 
Mutual, Lakeland, Fla.; Mr. D. M. Swarthout, 
director of research, Diamond Walnut Grow- 
ers, Inc., Stockton, Calif.; Mr. A. E. Thorpe, 
executive vice president, Dried Fruit Asso- 
ciation of California, 1 Drumm Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


— 


HIDES, SKINS, AND ANIMAL BYPRODUCTS 
Task GROUP 


Mr. R. H. Richards, chairman, vice presi- 
dent, International Shoe Co., 1509 Washing- 
ton Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Don C. Col- 
lins (alternate, Mr. Radford Hall), presi- 
dent, American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, Kit Carson, Colo.; Dr. V. Conquest, 
vice president, Research Division, Armour & 
Co.. Chicago, III.; Mr. R. D. Cottam, assistant 
to general sales manager, A. C. Lawrence 
Leather Co., Sawyer Street, Peabody, Mass.; 
Mr. Merle A. Delph, president, M. A. Delph 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. Edward J. Gesick, 
vice president and secretary, Southwest Re- 
search Institute, 8500 Culebra Road, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Mr. Charles W. Mann, Head, 
Leather Section Headquarters, Quarter- 
master Research and Development Command, 
Natick, Mass.; Dr. Joseph Naghski, Head, 
Hides, Leather, ind Tanning Materials Sec- 
tion, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Eastern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division, 600 East Mermaid Lane, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, direc- 
tor, Tanners’ Council Research Laboratory, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mr. Julius G. Schnitzer, Director, Leather, 
Shoes, and Allied Products Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, room 
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4524, United States Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., Code 164, Extension 3585. 


New AND SPECIAL Crops TASK GROUP 


Dr. R. D. Lewis, chairman, director, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, College 
Station, Tex.; Dr. C. E. Claasen, president, 
Pacific Oilseeds Co., 97 West Main Street, 
Woodland, Calif.; Dr. Henry L. Cox, 6910 
Oglesby Avenue, Chicago 49, II.; Dr. O. O. 
Erlanson, head, Plant Introduction Section, 
Plant Industry Station, ARS, USDA, Belts- 
viile, Md.; Dr. Quentin Jones, Plant Intro- 
duction Section, Plant Industry Station, 
ARS, USDA, Beltsville, Md.; Dr. H. H. Kramer, 
professor of agronomy and genetics, Depart- 
ment of Agronomy, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind.; Dr. H. B. MacPhillamy, CIBA, 
Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Summit, N. J.; 
Dr. A. H. Moseman, associate director, agri- 
culture division, Rockefeller Foundation, 49 
West 49th Street, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Floyd 
L. Winter, Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New 
Haven, Conn.; Dr. Ivan A. Wolff, Cereal Crops 
Section, Northern Utilization Research and 
Development Division, USDA, 1815 North 
University St., Peoria, III. 


Task GROUP ON OILSEED AND ANIMAL FATS 


Mr. James C. Konen, chairman, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., 700 Investors Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Dr. Waldo C. Ault, head, ani- 
mal fats section, Eastern Utilization Research 
and Development Division, 600 East Mermaid 
Lane, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Harry S. Baker, 
president, National Cottonseed Processors As- 
sociation, Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, 
Calif.; Mr. Marshall Ballard, Jr., president, 
American Tung Oil Association, Lumberton, 
Miss,; Mr. Don S. Bolley, technical director, 
Baker Castor Oil Co., 40 Avenue A, Bayonne, 
N. J.; Mr. John J. Hamel, Jr., executive di- 
rector, National Renderers Association, 30 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III.; Mr. Wes- 
ley Hardenburgh, president, American Meat 
Institute, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
III.; Mr. Willard Lighter, vice president, 
chemurgy division, Glidden Co., 1825 North 
Laramie Avenue, Chicago, II.; Mr. George L. 
Prichard, National Flaxseed Processors As- 
sociation (executive secretary), National Soy- 
bean Processors Association (Washington 
representative), 1017 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. Sydney C. Reagan, 
general counsel, Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers Association, 3840 Greenbrier, Dallas, 
Tex.; Dr. Herbert E. Robinson, director of 
laboratories, Swift & Co., Chicago, III.; Mr. 
Robert Van Tuyle, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing and research, Emery Indus- 
tries, 4300 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pouttry Propucts TASK Group 


Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, chairman, president, 
Institute of American Poultry Industries, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, III.; Mr. H. H. 
Alp, commodity director, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, III.; Mr. Max Ballas, president, Ballas 
Egg Products Corp., 71 Hudson Street, New 
York, N. V.; Dr. R. M. Bethke, vice president, 
Ralston Purina Co., 835 South Eighth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. A. Wade Brant, head, 
Poultry Section, Animal and Poultry Hus- 
bandry Research Branch, USDA, Beltsville, 
Md.; Mr. C. O. Cummings, manager, by- 
products division, J. D. Jewell, Inc., 322 Maple 
Street, Gainesville, Ga.; Dr. E. M. Funk, head, 
poultry department, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo.; Dr. M. F. Gunderson, director 
of research and quality control for frozen 
foods, C. A. Swanson & Sons, 1202 Douglas 
Street, Omaha, Nebr.; Dr. John Hammond, 
vice president in charge of research, O. A. 
Newton & Sons Co., Bridgeville, Del.; Dr. Carl 
H. Koonz, associate director of research, Swift 
& Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III.; Dr. 
Hans Lineweaver, Head, Poultry Products 
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Section, Western Utilization Research and 
Development Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 800 Buchanan Avenue, 
Albany, Calif.; Mr. Edward W. Priebe, Jr., 
Kraft Foods Co., 500 North Pestigo Court, 
Chicago, III.; Mr. Vic Pringle, assistant man- 
ager, Rockingham Poultry Marketing Cooper- 
ative, Inc., Broadway, Va.; Mr. A. Barde 
Rogers, Armour & Co., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, III.; Dr. Harry M. Slosberg, vice pres- 
ident, Henningsen, Inc., 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Dr. George F. Stewart, head, 
poultry department, University of California, 
Davis, Calif.; Dr. Harry W. Titus, technical 
counselor, Limestone Products, Newton, N. J. 


Rice Task GROUP 


Mr. Marshall Leahy, cochairman, vice 
president, Farmers Rice Growers Coopera- 
tive, 1258 Russ Building, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Mr. W. M. Reid, cochairman, presi- 
dent, the Rice Millers’ Association, 1308 Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Building, New Or- 
leans, La.; Dr. Aaron A. Altschul, Southern 
Utilization Research and Development Diyi- 
sion, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 2100 Robert E. Lee Boulevard, New Or- 
leans, La.; Mr. L. C. Carter, general man- 
ager, Arkansas Rice Growers’ Association, 
Stuttgart, Ark.; Mr. R. E. Derby, president, 
Converted Rice, Inc., box 1752, Houston, 
Tex.; Mr. W. J. Duffy, Jr., rice grower (mem- 
ber, Rice Growers’ Association of Califor- 
nia), Woodland, Calif.; Mr. James P. Gaines, 
the Rice Millers’ Association, 1308 National 
Bank of Commerce Building, New Orleans, 
La.; Mr. Glen R. Harris, rice grower (member, 
Rice Growers’ Association of California), 
Richvale, Calif.; Mr. Bernard C. Hemmer, 
president, River Brand Rice Mills, Inc., box 
2636, Houston, Tex.; Dr. George Kohler, 
Western Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 800 Buchanan Street, Albany, 
Calif.; Mr. L. A. Villeret, president, Comet 
Rice Mills, Houston, Tex. 


Sucar Task Group 


Mr. Ernest W. Greene, chairman, National 
Savings and Trust Co., 15th Street and New 
York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
H. Malcolm Baldridge, vice president and 
counsel, the United States Cane Sugar Re- 
finers Association, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Mr. Harry Clark, 
chairman, Beet Sugar Industry Policy Com- 
mittee, Greeley, Colo.; Mr. Josiah Ferris, Jr., 
fourth vice president, the American Sugar 
Cane League, Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. John Hickson, assistant 
scientific director, Sugar Research Founda- 
tion, Inc., 52 Wall Street, New York, N. T.; 
Mr. Edwin H. Hungerford, director of re- 
search and chemical control, the Great West- 
ern Sugar Co., Sugar Building, Denver, Colo.; 
Mr. Victor L. Johnson, vice president, the 
American Sugar Refining Co., 120 Wall Street, 
New York, N. V.; Dr. George O. Kohler, head, 
field crops utilization section, Western Utili- 
zation Research and Development Division, 
800 Buchanan Street, Albany, Calif.; Dr. 
George P. Meade, Gramercy, La.; Mr. Slator 
M. Miller, vice president, the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, 723 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Robert H. Shields, 
president and counsel, United States Beet 
Sugar Association, 920 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. Dudley Smith, vice 
president, the Puerto Rican Sugar Producers’ 
Association, Shoreham Building, Washington, 
D. O. 


WHITE POTATO PRODUCTS Task GROUP 


Mr. Frank Hussey, chairman, executive 
vice president, Potato Industry Council of 
Maine, Inc., Presque Isle, Maine; Mr. L. L. 
Branthoover, general manager, Idaho Potato 
Growers, Inc., Post Office Box 978, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho; Mr. W. B. Camp, Jr., W. B. Camp & 
Sons, Inc., Post Office Box 2, Bakersfield, 
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Calif.; Mr. Lyle W. Currie, manager, Potato 
Research Center, East Grand Forks, Minn.; 
Mr. Clifford Moquist (alternate for Mr. Cur- 
rie), Crystal, N. Dak.; Mr. L. A. Masters, man- 
ager, Florida Planters, Inc., Hastings, Fla.; 
Dr. A. E. Mercker, executive director, Na- 
tional Potato Council, Inc., Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Ora Smith, depart- 
ment of vegetable crops, East Roberts Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Dr. Fred 
Talburt, head, vegetable processing section, 
Western Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division, 800 Buchanan Street, Albany, 
Calif, 
TASK GROUP ON WOOL AND MOHAIR 

Mr. J. H. Breckenridge, chairman, presi- 
dent, National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Sait Lake City, Utah, 
mailing address, Twin Falls, Idaho; Dr. Wer- 
ner von Bergen, director of research, Forst- 
mann Woolen Co., Passaic, N. J.; Mr. James 
Gray, extension animal husbandman, San 
Angelo, Tex.; Dr. Gerald Laxer, director, sci- 
ence and research department, wool bureau, 
16 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y.; Dr. H. 
P. Lundgren, head, protein section, Western 
Utilization Research and Development Divi- 
sion, 800 Buchanan Street, Albany, Calif.; 
Mr. Edwin E. Marsh, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, 414 Cran- 
dall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mr. Carl 
J. Nadasdy, general manager, South Dakota 
and Minnesota Wool Growers Association, 
101 27th Avenue SE., Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. 
Robert W. Reid, rancher, box 87, Hillsboro, 
N. Mex. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay tribute to the fine persons who have 
helped with this work. A great many of 
them have served without being reim- 
bursed for their expenses. They have 
been glad to assist in the effort to solve 
the problems which have been placed 
before them, because, after all, the prob- 
lems of American agriculture are the 
problems of all Americans. 

If we have any doubt about that, we 
might look at the budget for agriculture 
this year, It amounts to almost $5 bil- 
lion. Certainly it is time that the genius 
of America in the fields of industry lent 
a hand to help solve the many unsolved 
problems which confront American ag- 
riculture. 

The Commission found that in every 
industry which uses or may use farm 
products, there were men willing to put 
their services, knowledge, and judgment 
at the service of the Commission, and to 
give freely of their time to serve on these 
task groups. Obviously the men quali- 
fied for these services are busy men, but 
they have been ready to contribute this 
inconspicuous and unpaid service. 

The task groups submitted their re- 
ports to the Commission in January and 
February. Since then, the Commission 
members and staff have been studying 
and appraising the numerous sugges- 
tions made, and determining which of 
them and what others are to be included 
in the Commission’s recommendations 
to Congress. 

A few weeks ago, a part of the Com- 
mission’s report was submitted at his 
request to the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee. 
This committee wished to have the re- 
port to aid it in its deliberations on the 
disposal of the Government-owned 
Louisville alcohol butadiene plant. On 
the basis of this report, Senate bill 1741 
was introduced on March 28, by the Sen- 
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ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] and 
myself, to provide for an experimental 
program for making alcohol butadiene, 
and for other purposes. Mr. President, 
I invite attention to the Commission's 
memorandum which is to be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date, on 
page 4589. 

The President and Members of Con- 
gress have urged the Commission to pre- 
sent an interim report early enough in 
the year to permit Congress to act with- 
out waiting until the middle of June, 
when the legal deadline was set, in order 
that Congress can give full consideration 
to the report before adjournment. The 
Commission is planning to submit its 
interim report to the President and to 
Congress on or about April 15. 

The Commission's report will include 
recommendations and comments on re- 
sear zh problems needing attention, de- 
velopmental and trial commercializa- 
tion, promising new uses, incentives that 
will encourage industry to devote more 
attention to the development of indus- 
trial uses for farm products, education 
for the training of additional research 
workers in the field of industrial uses, 
and organization within the Govern- 
ment of an expanded utilization pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, there are not many 
places in the world to which we can turn 
for increased agricultural markets. 
With great effort and large subsidies, we 
have increased our exports of agricul- 
tural products a considerable amount. 
There is a limit to the additional amount, 
if any, they can be increased. Many 
areas of the world which used to have a 
deficit of food production now are not 
only self-sustaining, but actually are 
plagued with surpluses of their own. 
Sometimes the agricultural commodity 
in that situation is rice; sometimes it is 
cotton; sometimes it is some other agri- 
cultural product. The only new market 
which lies ahead is the market here in 
the United States for industrial uses for 
agricultural products. 

Mr. President, we live in an industrial 
age. Today our people are using more 
gadgets, more materials, and more ma- 
chines than ever before. If the mate- 
rials from which those articles are made 
can be produced from the products of our 
soil, we can, with good husbandry, pro- 
duce in an abundance, and at the same 
time can retain the fertility of our soil, 
to be handed on to the oncoming gen- 
erations. 

Mr. President, I submit that although 
it will take a great deal of time, consid- 
eration, and guidance, to develop this 
program properly, it offers the only real 
hope to the farmers of America that, 
once more, they will be able to farm all 
their acres and operate their farms with- 
out restrictions and limitations from 
Washington. A strange situation exists 
in the United States. We say to our 
citizens in almost every walk of life, “Ex- 
pand, grow, increase your production, do 
more, build more.” But then we turn to 
agriculture, and we say to it, “But that 
does not apply to you. The ordinary 
rules of success and increased production 
do not apply to you. You must follow 
the negative approach”—the approach 
which has been followed in agriculture 
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for 20 years or more. But, Mr. President, 
what we need is the discovery of means 
and methods whereby there can be 
brought about greater use in industrial 
enterprises of the commodities produced 
on the farms. 

When the Commission submits its re- 
port I hope it will receive speedy atten- 
tion by the Congress. Without a doubt, 
some of the Commission's recommenda- 
tions will call for an appropriation of 
money. I have no desire to add to the 
high budget with which we are faced in 
this Congress. I have no desire to in- 
crease the almost $5 billion budget for 
agriculture. I hope that savings can be 
brought about in other fields in our 
agricultural appropriations, so that 
whatever the Commission thinks should 
be done will be able to be accomplished 
without increasing overall expenditures. 
In fact, it is hoped ardently by me, and 
Iam sure by many others, that our total 
budget can be greatly reduced. 

I am thoroughly convinced that many 
of the expenditures we are now making 
for agriculture are not contributing 
toward a permanent solution of the 
problems that face American farmers. I 
am of the opinion that we have to pick 
and choose from among possible expend- 
itures those that will do the most good in 
the long run. 

I also wish to state, Mr. President, as 
I stated a while ago, that whatever plan 
is devised to give a start to a program 
encompassing the greater industrial uses 
of farm products should be carried on by 
private enterprise. We owe, in large 
measure, the success of our great system, 
and the very liberty we enjoy in this 
country, to our economic system, in 
which the people, and not the Govern- 
ment, own the property and earn the 
income. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have printed in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks a speech 
which is to be delivered today by J. Le- 
roy Welsh, Chairman of the Commission, 
in Miami Beach, Fla. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TALK ON PRESIDENT’S APPOINTED BIPARTISAN 
COMMISSION ON INCREASED INDUSTRIAL USE 
OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS BY J. LEROY 
WELSH, CHAIRMAN, GIVEN AT THE DINNER 
MEETING OF THE DIVISION OF CARBOHYDRATE 
CHEMISTRY OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
Society IN Miami BEACH, FLA., APRIL 9, 1957 
I am grateful to Dr. Hilbert for his intro- 

duction and his description of the work done 

by the President's appointed Bipartisan Com- 
mission on Increased Industrial Use of Agri- 
cultural Products. 

Dr. Hilbert’s knowledge, wisdom, and en- 
ergy in agricultural research has been of 
great value to me and to all members of the 
President’s Bipartisan Commission. He has 
told you how cur Commission came into be- 
ing. He has defined its assignment, and has 
mentioned the 16 task groups we have relied 
on for special studies in selected fields where 
crop surpluses exist, and to look also into 
the possibilities of new crops. I'd like to 
add a few words to what he has told you of 
these task groups. 

One hundred and sixty-five able men 
served on these study groups without any 
compensation, and most of them without 
even travel expenses. This, I think, sug- 
gests the degree of their interest not only in 
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agricultural problems as such, but in the 
solution of the many problems that will arise 
as more agricultural products move into in- 
dustrial uses. These men did not seek per- 
sonal advantage. They worked for the good 
of us all in earnest efforts to accomplish 
something useful, to solve the farm surplus 
problem in which industry, labor, and all of 
us must be concerned. Every task-group 
man was chosen because of his competence in 
business and his interest in the agricultural 
area and related subjects he was assigned 
to study, because we believed he had vision 
to look forward to solutions, and because we 
knew him to be dedicated in his efforts to 
find ways out of the economic difficulties 
that confront agriculture in America today. 

I have read the reports these men sub- 
mitted and they have made an enthusiast 
of me in a field you know so well, the field 
of scientific research. This subject is espe- 
cially interesting to me because it has 
opened to me a vast new area of learning. 
I have had no formal training in the sciences, 
and no direct reason heretofore to study the 
wonders of the scientific revolution now 
under way. Possibly the subject is so fa- 
miliar to you that you think everybody 
understands how essential, how profitable 
and how exciting scientific research is. Un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. I wish it 
were. 

These 16 study groups comprising 165 ded- 
icated men were unanimous in the opinion 
that agriculture suffers today from a serious 
lack of scientific industrial research. This, 
despite the fact that agriculture is the most 
essential of activities. Life cannot go along 
without food, and food must be produced. 
Wet I believe that in utilization research 
agriculture is the most neglected funda- 
mental element in the American economy. 

I believe that this neglect is the major 
reason for the serious farm surplus condition 
we are facing; and I believe further that un- 
less this neglect is corrected the large and 
burdensome surpluses of today will become 
larger and more burdensome in the years 
ahead, and we will find ourselves unable to 
sell, barter or give away our vast surpluses 
in the world markets. We face a recurring 
problem in agriculture, not one that once 
solved is forever disposed of. Our economy 
is threatened by surpluses for which we have 
not yet found uses. I am talking about re- 
mewable crops, harvested yearly, with per 
acre yields increasing every normal year as 
our producers apply ever-advancing tech- 
nological knowledge in their farming meth- 
ods. 

Storage of crop surpluses, as all of you 
will agree, is not a permanent solution. 
What we have on hand now is far more than 
needed for prudent reserves. Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson puts it in this striking 
way: “A fundamental and unchanged fact 
is that a Government warehouse is not a 
market.“ Personally, I do not think that 
either piling up our surpluses in storage 
warehouses, or paying the farmer not to pro- 
duce, which places him under Government 
supervision, is a proper or profitable solu- 
tion of our agricultural surplus problems. 

Utilization research in the interest of agri- 
culture has been neglected by Government 
and, in my opinion, also by industry. I feel 
that Government must do much more than it 
has done, and Id like to suggest that you 
men of industry give this matter the maxi- 
mum time, thought, and money that can be 
justified economically. I think that every 
effort must be made, Government and indus- 
try cooperating, to use the fine scientific 
manpower of industry to help solve the farm 
surplus problem, so that life may be made 
richer for all of us. 

If you think that you as taxpayers are not 
concerned with agriculture, I ask you to 
listen to this: On October 31 of last year the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had some 
eight and a half billions of dollars invested in 
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farm surpluses of cotton, tobacco, corn, 
wheat, rice, cheese, sorghum grains, wool, 
Oats, dried milk, resin, cottonseed, honey, 
soybeans, dry edible beans, flaxseed, and pea- 
nuts. And one of our great economists says 
that if present technological knowledge were 
to be applied completely to farm practices we 
might easily increase total production from 
40 to 50 percent in the next crop year. 

Manufacturing industry is said to be 
spending—investing is a better word—about 
2 percent of its gross sales in research. 
Your chemical industry and the petroleum 
people, both fast growing, invest more than 
this; much more, probably. But the total 
expenditures, or investments, for agricultural 
research are estimated to be only slightly 
more than one-half of 1 percent of the 
farmers’ total agricultural sales, and nearly 
all of this has been devoted to improving and 
increasing production, not in utilization. 

The harvesting of a number of crops has 
been greater in yield than present needs 
largely because of the excellent work done in 
production research. Requirements of war 
have been a major factor in stimulating pro- 
duction in the past. Doubtless you recall 
the slogan “Food will win the war and write 
the peace” that was used so optimistically at 
the outset of World War II. The demands of 
war shifted utilization research aside, and 
then as we seemed to be approaching more 
tranquil times, the Korean war came, and 
did the same thing all over again. But now, 
let us hope there will be time enough to 
concentrate on the potentialities of agricul- 
tural science for the purposes of peaceful 
living. 

The great war work that was done in 
agricultural production research, and the 
great work done since the war should be 
continued. In this country we never should 
slow down the drive for improvement in any 
segment of the economy. What is needed in 
agriculture is not curtailment, but fuller 
use of the products of the farm. Agricul- 
ture must be enabled, by Government with 
industry helping, to compete as an equal 
with any and all other lines of activity. 

Agriculture cannot do for itself all that 
is needed. It is not an organized society, 
and cannot be. The 5 million farmers are 
not a unit in the sense that the chemical 
industry is. They grow about 150 species of 
plants for food, fiber, and industrial uses. 
They are scattered from ocean to ocean, and 
from Canada to Mexico. Most of them are 
small operators. There is no practical way 
for them to have their own privately owned 
and operated laboratories. There are farm 
organizations, of course, but these haye not 
yet found it possible to carry on scientific 
research. ‘They are entirely legitimate and 
worthy in purposes, but have never made a 
serious effort to solve the long-range prob- 
lems of their own members by promoting 
research for utilization. 

The farmers must have help. Diminish- 
ing numbers takes nothing from their im- 
portance to our lives. Help for them must 
come mainly from Government at national 
and State levels, with industry lending a 
hand whenever and wherever it can do so 
economically, It is true that in this won- 
derful country we have close to 3 million 
new mouths to feed every year, and that life 
expectancy is increasing at the same time. 
Each of the new additions to population 
will, as he matures, consume some 1,600 
pounds of food a year, and the longer living 
oldsters will continue their eating. This 
makes for an expanding food market, but 
the expansion is not nearly swift enough to 
catch up with our constantly rising produc- 
tion. Emicent machines, plus improved 
seeds, fertilizers, knowledge of soils irriga- 
tion and the like will continue to give us 
more farm produce than we can use—unless 
and until we find new uses, and these for 
the most part will have to be industrial uses. 

Our Commission after months of study 
drew up a set of basic views, one of which is 
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that the program for the benefit of agricul- 
ture must persuade the skilled manpower of 
private laboratories to give more attention 
to farm products as raw materials for in- 
dustry. 

Only 30 years ago most of the farmers of 
America were almost entirely self-sufficient. 
They produced some 80 or 90 percent of their 
needs on their own farms. The typical 
farmer then bought only 10 to 20 percent of 
his needs from business. But today more 
than 50 percent of his needs are bought from 
business, including such items as fuel, auto- 
mobiles, machinery, pumps, irrigation equip- 
ment, insecticides, fertilizers, mixed feeds, 
building materials, and so on through a long 
list. 

Add these purchases together for all the 
farmers and you will find that business is 
selling more than $16 billion worth of goods 
to America’s farmers every year. 

Our Commission turns hopefully to re- 
search because of the clear and tremendous 
results of scientific exploration throughout ` 
the entire economic and social structure of 
modern America. Ninety-five percent of the 
larger corporations of this country engage in 
one or more forms of research because they 
have found, first, that this is necessary if 
they would keep up with the march of time, 
and, second, because they have found that 
research pays off in dollars, both in antici- 
pated and in surprising new ways. A con- 
tinuing flow of new knowledge has become 
essential to progress in industry, and we be- 
lieve it equally essential to progress in agri- 
culture. It is estimated by some indus- 
trialists that demand for goods and services 
will increase by 40 percent in the next 10 
years, and every alert business firm wants 
to share in this increase. Agriculture must 
also share in it. 

As I have studied the problem of farm 
surpluses, and as I have read and reread the 
reports of our task groups, I have become 
more and more aware of the astonishing and 
vast area of our ignorance in regard to agri- 
culture. As I said earlier, our farmers today 
are growing perhaps 150 species of plants, 
most of which have been grown by mankind 
since far back in history, yet we do not 
know anything like all that might be known 
about these plants, and the harvests they 
yield. Few, if any of them and their fruits 
have been studied completely in the scien- 
tific sense. What unknown wonders are hid- 
deninthem? What not yet discovered bene- 
fits do they hold for us? The answers cannot 
be known until scientists find them. 

Tt is estimated that in all the world some 
250,000 to 300,000 species of higher plants are 
growing. We know almost nothing about 
them. What a great field for scientific ex- 
plorers. The scientific revolution, as I have 
said, is well underway. It is producing 
results as notable as any produced by the 
industrial revolution of a century ago. But 
it has barely started. The area that has 
been scientifically studied is small. The 
area ahead is unlimited. 

The pioneers of earlier America climbed 
to the tops of mountains to see what lay 
beyond. The scientist of today is equally 
an explorer of the unknown, opening ad- 
vancing frontiers for the benefit of all of us. 

Before 1930, agricultural commodities used 
in the industrial field received practically no 
competition from raw materials stemming 
from mineral sources such as coal and petro- 
leum. Practically the only fibers used were 
from natural sources—cotton, wool, and 
silk. The only detergent used was soap made 
from oils and fats. The only adhesives used 
came from starch, glue, and plant gum. 
Practically all shoes and traveling bags were 
made from leather. All upholstery was made 
either from leather, cotton, or wool. All 
protective coatings, I mean paints, were 
made from vegetable drying oils; alcohol was 
made from molasses and corn—and I could 
go on and enlarge on this list. 
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In the 1920's, the chemical and petroleum 
industries initiated strong programs of re- 
search to produce new products. The raw 
material on which these industries concen- 
trated were coal and petroleum because of 
their cheapness and stability of price. Agri- 
cultural raw materials did not receive much 
attention because of their price instability. 
In developing new products, the synthetic 
industry did not search for new uses. That 
would have been too costly and time consum- 
ing. Instead, they concentrated on produc- 
ing products for which there were ready- 
made markets, fibers, detergents, protective 
coating’, footwear, upholstery, etc. In con- 
trast at that time, practically no research 
was being done on the industrial uses of 
farm crops by the Department, by land- 
grant colleges, and agricultural-processing 
industry. By the middle thirties the re- 
search programs of the chemical and petro- 
leum industry began to expand. Nylon, syn- 
thetic detergents, and plastics became com- 
mercialized, and agriculture began to lose 
some of its markets in the industrial field. 
This trend was rapidly accelerated after the 
war. Now agriculture commands only 65 
percent of the fiber market, 50 percent of 
the protective-coating market, and none of 
the alcohol market. 

The research programs of the chemical and 
petroleum industries have been expanding 
continually for the last 30 years. Utiliza- 
tion research in agriculture has been on a 
status quo basis for the last 15 years. For 
every $10 that the chemical and petroleum 
industries are devoting to research, the agri- 
cultural processing industries, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the land-grant col- 
leges are devoting $1. It is evident that 
agriculture has been researched right out of 
its own natural markets. 

Let me call your attention to one field in 
which research might result in great bene- 
fits to tae grain growers of America. I am 
referring to synthetic rubber, a subject I 
can speak on with confidence because I was 
for a time president of the private-enterprise 
corporation operating the Government Oma- 
ha alcohol plant. The grain alcohol was 
used in making butadiene—and, in turn, 
synthetic rubber. 

Last year the production of synthetic rub- 
ber in America was 900,000 long tons. 
Through the grain- alcohol process, it re- 
quires 350 bushels of grain to make 1 long ton 
of synthetic rubber. From this you will see 
that had all the synthetic rubber in America 
been produced from grain last year, you 
would simply have to multiply 900,000 long 
tons by 350 bushels per ton and you will 
come out, in round numbers, with 300 mil- 
lion bushels of grain that would be required 
for this production. 

There is an estimate, made by the rubber 
industry some 6 months ago, that in the 
next 5 years they must plan an increase in 
production of some 600,000 long tons of syn- 
thetic rubber to supply the domestic de- 
mand. Since this original report, however, 
articles haye been published indicating that 
this might be far too low and it might ex- 
tend to 1 million long tons that might be 
required in the way of increased capacity in 
the next 5 years. 

From this projection into the future, you 
will see that the consumption of grain 
through the increased production capacity 
might easily add another 200 million to 300 
million bushels of grain that would be re- 
quired if it were all made from grain. It 

“was a sad day for agriculture and a much 
sadder day for the taxpayer when we scrapped 
our grain synthetic rubber industry, and lost 
this market for agriculture. In using grains 
for such industrial uses we are drawing from 
the ever-increasing production and the in- 
exhaustible supply of starches from farm 
production—rather than from the nonre- 
newable deposits in nature's storehouses that 
are exhaustible, 
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While we are doing this we are piling up 
burdensome stocks of grain and fibers in our 
warehouses at tremendous costs for acquisi- 
tion, storage financing, supervision, and 
spoilage. 

Of course, at the present time almost 100 
percent of the plastics and synthetic rubber 
production comes from petroleum products 
and the raw products of agriculture cannot 
be used simply because it is uneconomical. 

There are no figures available as to the 
probable amount of grains that might be 
consumed in the plastics industry in the 
next 5 years, but the expansion of this in- 
dustry is probably at a faster rate than any 
other industry in America and it seems 
reasonable to estimate that there might be 
a market for as much grain in the plastics 
industry as in the synthetic rubber industry 
provided subsidies could be granted that 
would induce the use of grains in substitu- 
tion for the present raw materials. 

Alcohol, as you gentlemen know, is one of 
the most versatile of all products. It may be 
used in from 200 to 300 ways, mainly in 
industry. 

Research has been described as the covered 
wagon of the 20th century. Of course the 
physical frontiers of the United States have 
been reached, but the final frontier of 
science, of research, of knowledge never will 
be reached. It is an ever-alluring, ever- 
advancing horizon. We never will know all 
the facts. At present, we know very few of 
them—distressingly few in the important 
area of utilization of even the few cultivated 
plants in our own country. And that, in 
my opinion, is the major reason we have a 
farm surplus problem instead of a more 
abundant life for all, resulting from indus- 
trial use of the surpluses. 

I realize, of course, that as utilization re- 
search for farm products develops some of 
the new products will compete with existing 
products, agricultural and nonagricultural. 
Building materials, paper, surface coatings 
are examples that come to mind. But com- 
petition is not a condition to be avoided. It 
is one of the great stimulants, and one of 
the great blessings of our free enterprise 
system. 

I began these remarks tonight by referring 
to the splendid work of the task groups. 
Now I'd like to leave with you a representa- 
tive comment from one of the task group 
reports. The quotation is taken from the 
white potato products task group. It is 
repeated in different words by all the others. 

“The properties and qualities conferred 
by nature on farm products are within man’s 
power to change and improve," declares the 
report. “Striking improvements are accom- 
plished by plant breeders and agronomists, 
The discoveries and inventions of chemists, 
physicists, microbiologists, processing tech- 
nologists, and engineers are already the 
foundation of great industries that trans- 
form agricultural raw materials into billions 
of dollars worth of food, fibers, and other 
goods of all kinds.” 

But in my opinion we have only scratched 
the surface. These industries can be made 
larger and new industries can be founded 
on the creative development of new, better, 
or more economical goods from farm prod- 
ucts. Research will be the creative force. 
It is plainly necessary that we gain through 
fundamental research a thorough under- 
standing of the chemical and physical prop- 
erties of every crop we are growing. This 
will benefit farmers, laborers, businessmen— 
and every citizen of this great Nation. 

And we must ever keep in mind, that 
agriculture, fn common with all other ac- 
tivities, can move forward only at the speed 
of enlightenment, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was very much in- 
terested to hear the remarks of the Sen- 
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ator from Nebraska with respect to the 
intention to save on this year’s appro- 
priation. Has the Senator any idea of 
how much more the corn program will 
cost if the bill now pending before the 
Senate should pass the Senate and the 
House, and be put into effect, as intended 
by the proponents of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I must say to the chair- 
man of the committee that I do not have 
those figures at hand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the Senator 
does know enactment of the bill will cost 
a good deal more money, does he not? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I think all such 
legislation costs money, and for that rea- 
son I come back to the premise I have 
been dwelling on for many minutes, 
namely, that we are not moving toward 
a permanent solution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Commission, to 
which the Senator has devoted much of 
his time in his remarks, has already been 
created. It is now in operation. I am 
very hopeful something good will come 
from its labors. But does the Senator 
feel that agricultural conditions will be 
improved by further aggravating the 
surpluses of corn? 

Mr. CURTIS. I can only say to the 
chairman of the committee that it is not 
my privilege to sit on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. I shall leave 
the defense of the pending bill to those 
who have handled it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has 
made a talk on the bill, I assume, and I 
presume he has looked into the matter. 
As I pointed out on April 4, the corn sur- 
plus today amounts to almost 1 billion 
bushels, which are in the hands of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation at 
present. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska did not intend the remarks he 
has made today to be a discussion of the 
pending bill; he was concerned with 
other matters. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Am Ito assume that 
the Senator is against the pending bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not so state, but I 
will say I do not believe the defeat of 
the pending bill will lessen surpluses of 
corn. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator 
wishes to follow through with the argu- 
ment he has just been making with re- 
spect to reducing the budget, and not 
further aggravating corn surpluses, I 
humbly advise him to vote against the 
pending bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to address myself to the pending 
measure, S. 1771, and I urge the earliest 
possible approval by my colleagues of 
this important piece of proposed legisla- 
tion. It is directly related to the 1957 
corn base acreage, and it calls for an 
earlier start on a comprehensive 1958 
program covering all feed grains, which 
I had the privilege of reporting favor- 
ably from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on April Ist. 

Mr. President, every Senator from a 
State primarily urban or primarily agri- 
cultural has a vital stake in the agricul- 
tural policies of this country, and par- 
ticularly in the existing imbalance in 
our economy. There can no longer be 
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any dispute about the fact that agricul- 
ture is seriously out of step with the rest 
of the economy—lagging behind—and 
that farmers and farm families are suf- 
fering hardship as the result. 

I discussed. this matter in some detail 
last Thursday in my reply to an address 
delivered by Secretary Benson. The 
Recorp is replete with economic facts 
and statistical evidence presented in the 
debate or the discussion of Thursday 
last; first, by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. 
ELLENDER]; second, by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]; and, third, 
by the junior Senator from Minnesota. 

Congress has enacted legislation and 
appropriated funds, in the past and in 
the present, designed to ease the plight 
of farm families, yet we now find our- 
selves confronted with a situation which 
may very well undo all that we had hoped 
to achieve, and force all farm prices to 
still lower levels. Frankly, there is no 
use having a soil bank program if we can- 
not make it work. Indeed, there is little 
use having a soil bank program unless we 
are willing to go far enough with it to 
achieve some of the objectives for which 
it was designed. 

There is little use talking about econ- 
omy in this session of Congress if we have 
to come back next year and provide huge 
additional sums to make up for losses 
caused by our shortsightedness and by 
our failure to take the action needed 
now. 

Lalso wish to point out, Mr. President, 
that while every farm program—indeed, 
any program that the Congress author- 
izes in any area—costs money, and while 
we always ought to scrutinize the pro- 
grams very carefully, as the distinguished 
Presiding Officer [Mr. LauscHre] has so 
properly noted here for us on other oc- 
casions, I feel that sometimes by an in- 
adequate policy in the Congress or by a 
failure to do all that we ought to do, in 
the name of economy, we cause great 
losses to the total national economy. 

What we are talking about is the 
wealth of the American people and their 
economic productivity. Therefore, far 
more than corn as a commodity is in- 
volved in the pending legislation. The 
entire economic base of American agri- 
culture is involved, and that in turn af- 
fects all parts of our economy. 

More directly, Mr. President, every 
hog preducer, every beef producer, every 
poultry producer and every dairy farmer 
faces collapsing prices if we allow the 
collapse of feed grain prices. There is 
a direct relationship between the price 
levels of the feed grains and the price 
levels of beef, pork, poultry products, 
and dairy products. When feed grain 
prices go down, so do prices of the other 
commodities. When feed grain prices 
collapse, the record reveals. that the so- 
called perishable commodity prices col- 
lapse. 

I am frank to say that if we permit 
feed grain prices to go down further we 
may very well have problems facing us 
next year which will be much more 
costly to solve than the ones we face at 
present. If corn production soars and 
corn prices fall, the markets for other 
feed grains will be disrupted and the 
prices of other feed grains will fall, be- 
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cause corn is a feed grain, like oats, bar- 
ley, rye, and grain sorghums. AH these 


equivalent value to corn. When corn 
prices drop, so do the other feed grain 
prices. When corn production goes up 
and up and up, which causes a surplus of 
corn and in turn a lower cash price for 
corn, the corn displaces other feed 
grains, and the prices of those feed grains 
in turn fall. As feed grain prices fall, 
more producers will seek to survive by 
feeding more cattle, more hogs and more 
poultry, and the vicious circle of over- 
production and collapsing prices will be 
under way again. 

I suppose, Mr. President, we might 
actually call this a law of agricultural 
economics. Just as we have certain 
laws of physies and certain laws of sci- 
ence, so there is a law as to the relation- 
ship of the feed grain prices to livestock, 
such as hogs and beef cattle, as well as to 
poultry products, such as chickens and 
turkeys. When price of the feed grains 
fall, so do prices of perishable commodi- 
ties produced from such feed fall. 

It would seem far wiser, therefore, to 
make use of corrective legislation with 
respect to corn now, rather than to have 
to spend many millions of dollars later 
for an ineffective meat-purchase pro- 
gram such as we have had in the past, in 
order to try—too late, and by doing too 
little to offset such price collapses. 

Every competent observer in the heart 
of our heaviest corn-producing region 
agrees that if we allow the existing 1957 
corn acreage allotment of 37,288,889 
acres in the commercial corn area to re- 
main there will be little compliance with 
controls and widespread overplanting of 
corn. And, Mr. President, I note for 
the Record that very little cut-back in 
corn production is contemplated in the 
great corn-producing areas. 

There will be evidence brought forth 
in this debate—as there is in the report 
on this bill—that more than 5 million 
acres of corn land have already been 
signed up under the soil bank proposal. 
Therefore, the argument is made that it 
is not necessary to expand the corn base 
acreage in order to have participation in 
a corn program, since even with a base 
of 37 million-plus acres, there are about 
5 million acres signed up. The question 
is, where are those 5 million acres to be 
found? They are in the drought areas. 
They are in the drought areas of those 
States where there is traditional corn 
planting. Most of the acreage is to be 
found in Kansas, Nebraska, the drought- 
stricken counties of Missouri and the 
drought-stricken counties of Iowa. But 
in Illinois, Indiana, southern Minnesota, 
and Ohio, where the commercial corn 
production is the traditional pattern of 
farming, and where production runs 
from 75 to 100 bushels or more per acre, 
there is a very small sign up. So while 
acres may be signed up under the exist- 
ing situation, the potential production is 
not signed up. 

Increasing the corn base acreage 
causes a larger acreage for price support 
participation to be involved, and it will 
be necessary to attract into the produc- 
tion control program the traditional pro- 
ducers in the heavy production area. 
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I have stated that every competent ob- 
server in the heart of our heaviest corn- 
producing region feels that the proposed 
legislation, which we are now consider- 
ing, is inadequate. Those observers feel 
that persons who comply within such a 
limited allotment as the 37 million-plus 


-acres will plant other acres heavily in 


competing feed grains, such as sorghums, 
adding to the total feed supply problem 
instead of easing if. Therefore, by in- 
creasing the corn base acreage to 51 mil- 
lion acres, we are going to have less, 
rather than more, corn and other feed 
grains. 

I digress to point out that we are not 
talking about increased planted acreage, 
because the farmers plant about so many 
acres every year. There is a traditional 
amount of planted acreage. We are 
talking about the increased acreage 
which is eligible for the soil-bank pro- 
gram participation. It is the increased 
acreage the production from which is eli- 
gible for price-support Commodity Cred- 
it loans we are concerned with, because 
it is only on such acreage that there is 
any control over production. 

‘The farmers plant about 85 million 
acres of corn throughout the country. 
The farmers have planted in the past 
around fifty-six-million-plus acres of 
corn in the commercial corn area. What 
we are stating here is that if we should 
take 51 million acres in the traditional 
commercial corn area and make it avail- 
able for price-support loans and for soil- 
bank control. That action would cut 
into the production of corn and thereby 
ease the supply situation, thereby raising 
the price, and thereby providing a better 
economic base for agriculture. 

The increased acreage, from 37,800,000 
up to the 51 million we are advocating in 
this bill, will permit more farmers to 
comply with controls, and to put more 
acreage into the soil bank. While that 
may increase soil-bank payments to corn 
producers, it will lessen the burden of 
price-support losses on all feed grains in 
and out of the commercial corn area— 
and certainly lessen the financial loss to 
our farm economy. 

We must consider the corn program 
as a part of a total agricultural program. 
What the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota is saying is that by increasing the 
acreage base for corn, we may very well 
increase the cost of the soil-bank pro- 
gram on corn, but we shall minimize and 
reduce the cost of the price-support pro- 
grams on grain sorghums, rye, barley, 
and other feed grains, and reduce the 
losses of the Government in connection 
with the storage costs on loans which in- 
volve the storage of grains. Even more 
important, we shall bolster the farm 
economy by seeing that the corn pro- 
ducer, as well as the feed grain producer, 
gets better prices. 

The bill before us is not a partisan 
measure, nor a special interest measure 
for corn. It is honestly and sincerely 
offered as a sound approach to avoid a 
further setback for our entire livestock 
economy, and to protect other feed grain 
producers outside the commercial corn 
area as well as those viti the commer- 
cial area. 
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Let me emphasize the fact that the 
pending bill is a compromise. It is not 
exactly the bill I personally would have 
preferred. The bill which was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symancron] and myself was given no 
support by the Department, even though 
I think it is fair to say that our bill was 
directed more precisely to the needs of 
the present farm economy. We shall 
have some discussion of the details of 
that bill later. 

The bill which is now before us, Senate 
bill 1771, was drafted in a bipartisan 
spirit by those of us on the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry who 
had sponsored corn legislation, and is 
now sponsored jointly by myself, the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Monor], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], and my colleague from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE]. It is supported by 
the National Grange, one of the truly 
great farm organizations of the United 
States. It is supported by the National 
Farmers Union, one of the great farm 
organizations of the Nation; and it meets 
the general objectives set forth by 
spokesmen for the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation in testimony before our 
subcommittee. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the testimony of Mr. Frank K. Wooley, 
legislative counsel of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. His testimony, when 
studied, will indicate that this bill was 
specifically designed to meet the major 
requirements as to acreage with respect 
to feed grains, and as to soil bank par- 
ticipation, as outlined by the chief wit- 
ness of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Mr. Wooley. His testimony is 
to be found beginning on page 50 of the 
hearings, and running through page 59. 

The bill was written with representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture 
present and concurring in what we have 


proposed. 

It recognizes the validity of eventually 
having to provide for an overall feed 
grain program, and seeks to avoid again 
having a last-minute hassle in 1958 over 
what kind of a farm program we are 
going to have for feed producers. 

It does so by directing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make his recommenda- 
tions for the 1958 program by June 1 of 
this year, instead of waiting until next 
January, and it calls upon him to “con- 
duct a thorough study of possible meth- 
ods of providing an overall feed grain 
program which can be made effective 
with the 1958 crop.” 

This is an important provision of the 
bill. Every witness before the committee, 
without exception, including the De- 
partment witnesses, recognized the fact 
that we must think in terms of the total 
feed grain supply situation, and the total 
feed grain production situation, includ- 
ing corn, if we are to design a truly effec- 
tive price support-production control 
feed grain program, including corn. 

We should never look upon these com- 
modities separately. They must be 
looked upon as parts of a total compre- 
hensive feed grain supply. The bill says 
to the Secretary, “You must come to the 
Congress not later than June 1 with 
proposals and recommendations for an 
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overall feed grain program for 1958, in- 
cluding corn.” 

We did not feel that we were prepared 
at this time to legislate in that complex 
area in the brief time we have. We are 
asking the Department to give us the 
benefit of its advice. We are asking the 
Department to give us the benefit of its 
technical services and guidance. 

I suggest to my colleagues that by 
setting the date of June 1 we allow our- 
selves an opportunity to discuss the 
subject this year, and, if need be, after 
Congress shall have recessed, to hold 
hearings in the field in the fall months, 
and then come back and pass a bill in 
January 1958, for the full crop year 
1958. In fact, it is possible and prefer- 
able to pass a bill this year for the crop 
year 1958. 

What has heen wrong more than any- 
thing else with the feed grain program 
is that we have waited too long each 
year to come to grips with the legislative 
requirements of such a program. I in- 
dicate again that the bill calls upon the 
Secretary to “conduct a thorough study 
of possible methods of providing an over- 
all feed grain program which can be 
made effective with the 1958 crop.” 

It calls for his report, with specific 
recommendations, including drafts of 
necessary legislation to carry out such 
recommendations, not later than June 1. 

Congress would still have time this 
year to act on a feed grain program 
for next year—so that producers would 
be able to plan intelligently this winter 
for next year’s plantings. 

Senators who have been more con- 
cerned about other feed grains than 
corn would be doing a disservice to their 
producers—and I am sure their pro- 
ducers would so regard it—if they were 
to turn down this opportunity to start 
work on farm legislation covering their 
commodities a year in advance, instead, 
of waiting until planting time next year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. I am al- 
ways happy to reply to the Senator’s 
questions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, 
the Senator has placed in the Recorp 
certain information to which reference 
has been made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A part of it has 


‘been placed in the REcorp. 


Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator made 
the point that by increasing the allotted 
acreage from 37.3 million acres to a base 
of 51 million acres we would give op- 
portunity to the States where the most 
corn is produced to come into the 
program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We would give 
opportunity to every State which has a 
commercial corn area. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And primarily the 
heavy corn producing States in the com- 
mercial corn area. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes,indeed. That 
is the point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the Senator 
familiar with what happened last year? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Let me add 
that what happened last year was that 
by extending the date time after time 
in connection with the right of a farmer 
to come under the program, we brought 
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about such a situation that a large num- 
ber of farmers came under the program 
late in the year, well after May and June, 
and into July, when they found that 
they were not going to produce anything. 
That was an election year. What really 
happened was that the floodgates were 
open, and when a farmer saw he was not 
going to get a crop, he got in under the 
soil bank. He said, “I did not really in- 
tend to plant anything anyway. Here is 
my application. Give me some benefit 
payments.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to point 
out that I have before me the record of 
the great State of Iowa, which is the 
largest corn-producing State in the 
Union, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Last year Iowa put 
1,289,414 acres into the corn acreage re- 
serve. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Those acres were not 
planted to corn; they were under the 15- 
percent proposal contained in the 1956 
act. However, for a farmer to be able 
to obtain price support under the bill, 
he need not decrease his corn acreage, 
but he can take an acreage equal to 15 
percent of his base acreage out of hay 
land or any other commodity, if he de- 
sires. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect, but only partially correct. A farmer 
is eligible for price support under the 
pending bill by doing as the Senator has 
suggested. However, the payment which 
the farmer receives is payment under 
the conservation reserve section of the 
bill, and it is a very modest payment. 
If the farmer wishes to get the higher 
soil-bank payment, which is as high as 
$80 to $90 an acre in Iowa and southern 
Minnesota and Indiana, he must come 
under the acreage reserve section of the 
bill, which requires that he take 15 per- 
cent of his acreage out of corn acreage, 
not out of any other acreage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I pointed out, last 
year the great State of Iowa had 1,289,414 
acres in the corn acreage reserve, but 
harvested corn acreage was reduced by 
only 33,000 acres from 1955. With 
1,289,414 acres in the acreage reserve, the 
farmers of Iowa produced 521,000 bushels 
less than in the previous year, and they 
received payments at the rate of $42.59 
per bushel for reduction of corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator that he is making 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was in error. The 
figure is $105.40 per bushel of corn re- 
duced. That is what it cost the Govern- 
ment, $105.40 per bushel, for each bushel 
reduction in Iowa. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I say to my 
good friend and the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry 

Mr. ELLENDER. I expect to show 
that as to all States. I expect to show 
what happened. As my good friend 
from Minnesota has pointed out, the re- 
sponse last year was very great, although 
it was late and the corn acreage put into 
the acreage reserve last year totaled 
about 5% million acres. This year there 
was established a somewhat larger goal 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, when he 
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promulgated the rules and regulations 
last December. Is that not correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
I wish to say to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that I have not been happy with the 
operation of the soil bank, and I was 
particularly unhappy with the way it 
was administered last year. I am con- 
vinced in my own mind that it was ad- 
ministered with some political overtones 
and purposes. 

There is no doubt that the continua- 
tion of the extension date to eligible 
farmers was directed, in a sense, by po- 
litical considerations. That is not the 
way to conduct a farm program. How- 
ever, I should like to say also that what 
we are proposing for the 1957 crop year, 
while it is not as I would personally pre- 
fer it to be, if I could have a bill that met 
with my own personal standards, it is, 
nevertheless, a better program than last 
year, Last year there was a minimum 
price support established on corn in the 
commercial corn area, even if the acre- 
age did not go into the soil bank, of $1.25 
a bushel. Farmers could plant all the 
corn they wanted to plant at $1.25 a 
bushel. Under the pending bill, as we 
have now designed that feature, we are 
seeking to avoid that situation. Farm- 
ers will get price support under the bill 
before us only when they comply. 
Farmers will not get $1.25 a bushel price 
support under the bill if they do not com- 
ply. 

The junior Senator from Minnesota 
stated on the floor of the Senate last 
year that the corn program adopted last 
year and as announced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture—and it was essentially 
an administrative announcement—was 
bound to produce trouble for corn farm- 
ers in 1957. 

I do not claim to be a prophet, and 
there are no Humphreys in the Old 
Testament or in the New Testament. 
I have no prophetic vision; but it did 
not take very much sense or any kind of 
prophet to be able to predict what was 
going to happen when $1.50 was fixed 
as the price of corn for farmers who 
complied with the soil bank limitations, 
and $1.25 a bushel if a farmer did not 
comply and planted all he wanted to, 
and prayed for rain. 

That is what happened with respect 
to the corn production of last year. No 
one is responsible for it any more than 
is the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Now we have a different situation. We 
would establish a price-support level of 
about $1.36 a bushel for corn which is 
planted under compliance. The com- 
pliance requires that if a farmer is to 
get the benefits of the acreage-reserve 
program, which pays the high-benefit 
payments, he must take the 15 percent 
out of corn allotted acres. In other 
words, if a farmer has 100 allotted acres 
of corn, in order to receive the acreage- 
reserve benefit-payments, he must take 
15 of his acres out of that 100 acres. And 
if a farmer wishes to get the lower pay- 
ments, which average about $11 an acre 
throughout the country, he can take out 
an equivalent 15 percent from any of 
his tillable acres on which corn may be 
grown or may not be grown. However, 
let me say to my colleagues at this point 
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that all such tillable acres are eligible 
to produce competing feed grains. That 
is the situation this year. One of the 
reasons why the feed-grain situation is 
not still worse this year than it was a 
year ago, particularly as it relates to 
oats, barley, and rye, is that it was possi- 
ble to take out of production last year 
a large number of feed-grain acres other 
than corn, and in that way cut down the 
supply and thus firm up the price some- 
what on the other feed grains. 

I wish to point out again that the soil 
bank was not administered as I thought 
it should have been, or as I hoped it 
would have been. However, at least it 
did something. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

1 Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator said 
that under the pending bill there is no 
provision made for support being made 
available for noncompliers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, 

Mr. ELLENDER. However the Sen- 
ator realizes, I am sure, that last year 
what the Secretary of Agriculture did 
was to put into effect a provision of the 
1949 act which had never been used be- 
fore. The provision is contained in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
under section 101 (d) (5), which pro- 
vides: 

(d) Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section— 

— * s . . 

(5) Price support may be made available 
to noncooperators at such levels, not in 
excess of the level of price support to coop- 
erators, as the Secretary determines will fa- 


cilitate the effective operation of the pro- 
gram. 


He did that before we passed the 1956 
act. In view of what had already been 
done by the Secretary before we passed 
the 1956 act, we had to include in the 
1956 act a provision which would permit 
him to continue the program he had al- 
ready announced. Consequently section 
308 (a) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
contains the following proviso: 

Provided, That price support may be made 
available to any producer who does not meet 
the foregoing requirements at such level, 
not in excess of the level of price support 
to producers who meet such requirements, 
as the Secretary determines will facilitate 
the effective operation of the price-support 
program, 


The provisions just quoted are still on 
the statute books, and if the Secretary 
of Agriculture desires to do so, he may 
fix price support for noncompliers at any 
level up to $1.36 per bushel, or even 
higher if he should raise the support lev- 
els to compliers. So, if he desires to 
do so, he may still establish price sup- 
ports for noncompliers. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; but we can 
have price supports for noncompliers of 
only $1.12 under the committee recom- 
mendation, as contained in the commit- 
tee report, if any support at all is pro- 
vided them, because, as the Senator 
will recall, we limited the support price 
for noncompliers by specific language in 
the report. We restricted it down to the 
level of price supports in the noncom- 
mercial area. 
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It is technical, to be sure, but we will 
try to simplify it. Last year we had 
$1.50 a bushel support for compliers and 
$1.25 a bushel for noncompliers. This 
year, from all indications, the support 
level will be $1.36 a bushel. Under the 
proposal now under consideration, the 
compliers—that is, the farmers who com- 
ply with the acreage limitations, in- 
cluding the soil-bank provisions, to take 
advantage of the price-support crop 
loans—will get a minimum of about 
$1.36. The amount they could get for 
noncompliance would be limited to about 
$1.12, the noncommercial area level, 
under the committee recommendations. 

Mr. ELLEND_R. The Senator is re- 
ferring to the last sentence of the first 
paragraph on page 2 of the report, is 
he not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. That would 
hold the noncompliers down to $1.12 if 
the Secretary should find it necessary to 
provide support for them at all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, that is correct. 
The committee made that recommenda- 
tion. I hope that the Secretary will not 
see fit to make support available at all 
to those who do not comply with any 
acreage limitations. The support price 
for compliers this year is only about 10 
cents a bushel above the support given 
noncompliers last year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But if he does, he 
should not exceed the maximum limi- 
tation prescribed by the report. He 
should not go above the noncommercial 
area level, and the bill holds the non- 
commercial level down to about $1.12 by 
repealing the 70 percent of parity price 
support provision which would have be- 
come effective under section 308 (d) (3) 
of the 1956 act if and when he should 
make support available to noncompliers. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator 
agrees, does he not, that this is not 
the best bill we could have? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If we were going 
to adopt a policy of raising the price of 
grain in order to improve the price of 
livestock, instead of lowering the price 
of livestock to the price of grain, then 
we would handle all the grains at one 
time, would we not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is exactly 
correct. I am certain the Senator 
knows, he being a cosponsor of the com- 
promise bill, that one of the main rea- 
sons why both the junior Senator from 
Missouri and the junior Senator from 
Minnesota support the bill is that it re- 
quires, for the crop year 1958, that a 
program be laid before Congress by the 
Department of Agriculture for consid- 
eration in the calendar year 1957 so that 
Congress can do exactly what the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has indicated is so 
essential to a farm program, namely, 
make a study of all feed grains at one 
time and then decide on a program, 
without going into the kind of program 
it should be, which will take into con- 
sideration the interdependence of the 
feed grains and their relationship in 
terms of feed value and in terms of price. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true that 
more and more voting on farm legisla- 
tion is being done crop by crop, with 
those who are not interested in corn 
voting against corn, those not interested 
in wheat voting against wheat, with no 
basic effort being made to help the 
farmer as much as there is an attempt 
to help a particular crop in a particular 
part of the country? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should say that, 
considering the record made last year 
when the Secretary of Agriculture 
started to deal with the farm program 
which was before our committee at that 
time, on a crop-by-crop basis, the un- 
raveling and the ultimate destruction, if 
unchecked, of the farm program was set 
in motion. I regret to say this, but that 
happened. Senators were appealed to 
on the basis of a particular crop to the 
exclusion of other crops. 

The minute that happens—particu- 
larly, I may say, in the case of cereal 
grains and the feed grains, which are so 
directly related to perishable commodi- 
ties or the animal products and poultry 
products—we will have opened up a 
Pandora’s box of trouble. 

If one were designing a means or a 
method to destroy a farm program de- 
liberately, there would be no better way 
of doing so than by permitting that kind 
of activity to continue, namely, enact 
crop-by-crop legislation, with no regard 
to the other crops. Once that begins, 
there are not enough votes in the other 
House or in this Chamber to provide a 
farm program which is meaningful to 
any producer, except it be done at the 
expense of someone else. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true that 
the reason given by the Department of 
Agriculture for justifying the direct sub- 
sidy plan on wool is that the Department 
wants to increase the production of wool 
in this country? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. At 
the same time they do not want to have 
limitations or controls or tariffs on wool. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. But is it not true 
that last year there was less wool pro- 
duction in this country than the year 
before? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That may be true. 
I regret to say that I am not informed on 
all the facts. The Senator from Missouri 
is better informed on this matter than 
Iam. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I am glad to know 
there is one thing about the farm pro- 
gram which the Senator from Minnesota 
does not know about, because I am cer- 
tain that as to everything else he is far 
ahead of nearly all of us in the farm 
program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Last year the base 
acreage was originally set at 43 million 
acres, and it was changed by act of 
Congress 

Mr. SYMINGTON. To 51 million 
acres. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was changed to 
51 million acres. But the fly in the corn 
ointment, or should I say the economic 
boll weevil in the corn program 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why not say ter- 
mites” instead of “boll weevil.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want our cotton- 
planting friends to be with us. 
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The problem arose when the Secretary 
set the price for noncompliers at $1.25. 
I remember the chairman was adamantly 
opposed to that, as was I. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. One dollar and 
twenty-five cents to the noncompliers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. To the noncom- 
pliers in the commercial corn area. The 
minute that was done unlimited plant- 
ings were upped and upped. 

What happened, further than that, 
was that a soil bank program was pro- 
vided, rather than a drought relief pro- 
gram. The Senator from Missouri knows 
that there ought to be a drought relief 
program instead of a soil bank program. 
The Senator from Missouri has tried 
harder than anyone else I have ever 
known to obtain a drought relief pro- 
gram, but he has not had much co- 
operation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I deeply thank 
the Senator: Could he tell me when 37 
million acres came into the program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This is how it came 
about: Under the price support formula 
in the act of 1938, as amended, and un- 
der the part of the farm program which 
sets up acreage limitations related to 
the volume of production, the formula 
works out, because of the carryover of 
corn supplies, so that the acreage will 
drop back to 37 million, because there 
are almost 950 million excess bushels of 
corn on hand right now. This compels 
the use of a new arithmetical formula 
in the law. If the acreage slips back to 
a point where that number of acres is 
planted, the formula is supposed to put 
the supply back into balance. It is sup- 
posed to. It is theoretical. 

For all other commodities except corn, 
there is a limitation on how far back the 
allotted acreage can slip. For example, 
there are minimum base acreages for 
most commodities, but for corn there is 
no such thing. 

In other words, it would be entirely 
possible to have 1 billion or 2 billion 
bushels of corn in surplus to get back 
where there were, under the present law, 
5 million acres, which, of course, means 
nothing. 

Of course, that means nothing. It is 
unrealistic, because the corn planters 
would not pay any attention to it. 

We are confronted with a situation 
which is unlike that which is related to 
wheat or cotton. As to those two com- 
modities, there is a floor below which the 
acreage does not fall. In the case of 
corn, there is no floor; there is a hole, 
and the acreage can go right on down 
to 37 million, 30 million, 35 million, 32 
million or 30 million. But a legislative 
floor has been put under wheat and 
cotton, simply to take those two com- 
modities as examples. I am not opposed 
to that. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
favoring one commodity against an- 
other; I am merely saying that for the 
purpose of price support calculation in 
the case of wheat and cotton, there is a 
floor below which the price cannot go, 
when it comes to the competition of 
acreage for allotment purposes. In the 
case of corn, that is not so. That is 
why the acreage slips down to 37 million. 

Furthermore, for the purpose of price 
computation in some commodities, such 
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as cotton, there is a permissible carry- 
over which is larger. It can go as high 
as 30 percent carryover of the normal 
crop before any acreage limitations are 
to be set in. In corn, it is 15 percent, 
Corn has not been given the same pro- 
tection. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We agree that 
this is not the best bill; but that half a 
loaf is better than none. That is the 
basis upon which we support the bill. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should say that 
is the essential basis, plus the fact, I 
think, that the directive to the Secretary 
concerning the feed-grain program is of 
the utmost importance. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I could not agree 
entirely on that with the distinguished 
Senator, because—based on the recent 
letter of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
the chairman of the committee—I doubt 
the Secretary now supports any of this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say it is 
rather difficult to ascertain that; but I 
will say now, for the Recorp, that the 
testimony given to the committee by the 
witnesses from the Department of Agri- 
culture supports the bill now before us; 
I refer to the testimony as to 51 million 
acres, the testimony as to the price-sup- 
port level, and the testimony as to feed 
grain. 

I have been told that pressures not to 
support this bill were brought to bear on 
the Department from some farm leaders 
outside the Government. I have been 
told that strong pressures were brought 
to bear. I gathered that the Secretary 
did not want to be against the bill, but 
he did not want to be for it, either; and, 
therefore, we have a rather noncommit- 
tal letter. I wish to say that one may not 
always have the official stamp of ap- 
proval for a piece of proposed legislation; 
but when we search through the detailed 
evidence leading up to the pending bill, 
we see that the Department supported it 
point by point. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield fur- 
ther? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. If the pending bill 
is enacted into law, it will help the lot 
of every corn farmer in the country, will 
it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my view. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. And if one con- 
siders the situation in agriculture, any 
help which can be given to agriculture— 
help needed because of the problems of 
agriculture, as contrasted with the pros- 
perity of other segments of the econ- 
omy—will be best for the overall finan- 
cial and economic position of the entire 
country, will it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is true, is it not 
that in the last 4 years, although wages 
have increased 22 percent, corporate 
profits after taxes 33 percent, and the 
common stock index has increased 77 
percent, at the same time farm income 
after inventory adjustment, has dropped 
30 percent and during the same 4 years 
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parity has dropped from an average of 
100 in 1952 to an average of 83 in 1956. 
At the present time incidentally the 
farm parity ratio stands at 80. Those 
figures are correct, are they not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; they are cor- 
rect. The Senator from Missouri is an 
economic encyclopedia on these matters, 
and I congratulate him. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Under those cir- 
cumstances, let me ask the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota why there 
should be any reluctance to help the lot 
of the corn farmers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Some Members of 
the Senate honestly believe that the soil 
bank program, as it operates, particular- 
ly on the corn farmers, is not a good 
program. I wish to say that is an opinon 
and a doubt which can be held with some 
degree of support from the evidence, in 
the light of the way the soil bank pro- 
gram was operated last year. But for 
those who support the administration’s 
proposals, I say that the administra- 
tion places its faith in the soil bank, and 
the pending bill is based upon the soil 
bank; it is based upon the very testi- 
mony the administration advanced be- 
fore our committee in regard to the 
operation of the soil bank. So the least 
we can expect is that every administra- 
tor supporter will support the pending 
bill, which I am priviloged to present to 
the Senate, even though I must confess 
that in agricultural matters, as in others, 
Iam seldom an administration supporter. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true that 
if the soil bank is discarded, then in ef- 
fect the entire agriculture program of 
the administration is just about dis- 
carded? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct; 
the administration’s agricultural pro- 
gram is essentially the soil bank. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri for his very fine contri- 
butions. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President-—— . 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
must ask the Senator from Louisiana to 
permit me to yield first to the Senator 
from Kansas, who previously requested 
that I yield. : 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
happy to have the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield first to the Senator from 
Louisiana, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well then; I 
yield now to the Senator from Louisiana., 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question in connec- 
tion with the question the Senator from 
* = uri asked about scrapping the soil 

ank. 

As I have pointed out, under the pres- 
ent program the acreage which will go 
into the soil bank and which will be 
deducted from allotted acres of corn is 
greater than the amount which was 
anticipated when the soil bank bill was 
enacted and placed on the statute books, 
last year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The chairman of 
the committee is correct, Mr. President. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Last year the 
amount which was expected to go into 
the soil bank—that is, the reserve acres— 
was from 4,500,000 to 5,500,000 acres. 
Today it is almost 5,600,000 acres. So 
the program now is way ahead of what 
the proponents of the soil bank antici- 
pated last year, when the soil bank was 
created, under the 1956 act. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What the distin- 
guished chairman from Louisiana has 
stated is true; but there are many rea- 
sons for the additional acreage. In my 
State the heavy drought caused many 
more acres of corn to be placed in the soil 
bank than had been anticipated. 

With all due respect to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, I 
believe that if we abandon the principle 
of the soil bank, right or wrong, in effect 
we abandon the agricultural program 
sent to the Congress by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think that is a fair statement. Let me 
add, in part in response to my friend, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, that although the 
administration hoped to have approxi- 
mately 5 million-plus acres of corn go 
under the soil bank this year, it was 
found last year that that number of 
acres did not do the job. Furthermore, 
as has been indicated by the Senator 
from Missouri, most of the acres thus far 
placed under the soil bank provisions are 
drought acres, which thus are not cut- 
ae into the great areas of corn produc- 

on. 

What is even more important is the 
following: Let us assume that 6 million 
acres are placed in the soil bank, and let 
us assume that that will cost another 
$100 million., However, that would not 
be over and above the amount provided 
in the budget; instead, available funds 
not used elsewhere for agricultural pur- 
poses would thus be used to bolster the 
corn program. In that event, the effect 
on the economy would be to increase or 
to raise corn prices. 

Mr. President, the corn farmer cannot 
make any money if corn is selling at $1.15 
a bushel, which is the price of corn to- 
day, any more than an automobile man- 
ufacturer can remain in business if the 
automobiles he produces are sold by him 
at less than the cost of production. A 
price for corn of $1.14, $1.15, or $1.16 a 
bushel is confiscatory in the case of corn 
farmers. 

So the good purpose of the soil bank— 
if it has a good purpose; and it was for 
that purpose that the Congress voted for 
the soil-bank bill and had it placed on 
the statute books—is to remove from 
production enough productive acres so as 
thereby to limit the production and 
thereby to limit the supply, and thus, as 
a result of the limited supply, to cause 
prices to rise; and by having the prices 
rise, to make available to the farmer a 
fair price, a parity price, a price which 
will be a reasonable one and which will 
provide a reasonable profit, yielding eco- 
nomic dividends to the total community. 
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T am not unmindful that the pending 
bill will cost more money for the corn 
program; but to those who are deeply 
concerned about these budgetary mat- 
ters—as I trust all of us are—let me say 
that that will not mean additional agri- 
cultural appropriations. Instead, it will 
mean that moneys which were unused 
for other agricultural commodities will 
be made available to firm up the corn 
program. So that will not mean addi- 
tional budgetary requirements or budg- 
etary resources. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At this point, Mr. 
President, I wish to yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], who 
previously requested that I yield to him. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the courtesy of the 
Senator from Minnesota in yielding to 
me. 

Let me say that I am in thorough ac- 
cord with some of the statements the 
Senator from Minnesota has made in re- 
gard to the pending bill. I think our 
problem is not only a corn problem or a 
wheat problem, but that when we are 
dealing with this field, it becomes a feed 
problem, That is one of the regrets I 
have about the pending bill. 

Assuming that we open up this matter 
and that authority is given to include 
any additional acreage, is there any indi- 
cation from the Department that, in 
such event, the acreage under the soil 
bank can be expanded? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, the Depart- 
ment has indicated that it is possible 
to do so, and the Department has indi- 
cated that there are requests on the part 
of the farmers to do so; and therefore 
the proposal is to establish a base of 51 
million acres, so as to assure greater 
compliance. 

Mr. CARLSON. In other words, the 
pending bill provides that the present 
base of approximately 37 million acres 
Shall be expanded to the extent of ap- 
proximately an additional 14 million 
acres, in order to allow a total base of 
51 million acres; and it was the conten- 
tion of the Department, at least, that that 
would increase the acreage in the soil 
bank. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to ask 
about the payments. I admit that I do 
not understand this part of the report, 
although I assure the Senator from Min- 
nesota that I have read it. As I under- 
stand, in 1956 the loan-support price was 
based on a price of $1.50 a bushel. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, in the case 
of those who complied, in the commercial 
corn area. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. How- 
ever, as the matter has worked out, for 
those in the commercial corn area who 
complied, the price has been $1.36 a 
bushel, has it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It cannot be less 
than 75 percent of parity. It might be 
even $1.38 a bushel; but $1.36 a bushel 
is the price at this time. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is the base price, 
is it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, that is the 
base price, 
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Mr. CARLSON. In 1956 in the non- 
commercial area there was a loan-sup- 
port price, under the program, of $1.25 
a bushel. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was the price 
in the commercial areas where the farm- 
ers were in noncompliance. In the non- 
commercial area it was not quite $1.25 
a bushel. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Eighty-two and one- 
half percent of the commercial area 
level. 

Mr. CARLSON. There were no price 
supports in the noncommercial area? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, there was a 
price support in the noncommercial area, 
but it was less than $1.25. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It was $1.125. 

Mr. CARLSON. I read from the re- 
port: 

If it should become necessary again to 
make price support available to producers 
in the commercial area who do not comply 
with any acreage limitations, the committee 
feels that such support should not be higher 
than that in the noncommercial area ($1.12 
on the basis of support for compliers in the 
commercial area of $1.36). 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Assuming it should 
become necessary—and I presume the 
Secretary of Agriculture would deter- 
mine that 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. What would be the 
support price, if any, in the noncommer- 
cial area? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the noncom- 
mercial area it would be 82% percent of 
support for compliers in the commercial 
area—or an average of around $1.12 on 
the basis of the presently announced 
$1.36 for those accepting controls. 

Mr. CARLSON. I assure the Senator 
that information is most helpful. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We have really 
three possible price structures. 

Mr. CARLSON. In other words, it 
would be about $1 a bushel in the non- 
commercial area, $1.12 for noncompliers 
in the commercial area, and $1.36 for 
those who complied? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. The question is 
whether it is to the advantage of the 
corn grower to come under the program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, 
and it is my point that there is an ad- 
vantage for the producer to come under 
the program, particularly under the 
acreage reserve program, because the 
Department set a rather generous rate 
of benefit for the farmers who complied 
with the acreage reserve features of the 
soil bank. Irefer to farmers who had an 
acreage base allotment and took 15 per- 
cent of the acreage and put it in the 
acreage reserve. 

Mr. CARLSON. It is important that 
we keep in mind the feed grains which 
will enter into competition. I am sure 
the Senator from Minnesota is more 
familiar with that subject than I am. 
We are faced with the production of 
crops which are not naturally grown in 
the corn-producing areas. We begin to 
see wheat produced in the eastern sec- 
tion, corn produced in the South, and 
feed grain production scattered all over 
the United States. The entire agricul- 
tural program, if we are not careful, is 
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going to become imbalanced by the grow- 
ing of crops in areas in which they do 
not naturally grow, at an increased cost. 
Such production would not fit into the 
entire farm program to the best 
advantage. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I agree with that 
statement. When severe acreage re- 
strictions were placed upon cotton, 
wheat, rice, and other crops, the farmers 
were driven to the position, when no 
benefit payments were provided and 
there was no soil bank, of having either 
to let their land stand idle, or plant it to 
other crops, such as grain sorghums in 
the Southwest. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have in my hand a 
copy of the Agricultural Outlook Digest, 
issued by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, and I read from it: 

Increased acreages are planned for: Sor- 
ghums, 23 percent; sugar beets, 10 percent; 
barley, 9 percent; and soybeans, 4 percent. 
Not much change is expected for flaxseed, 
potatoes, dry beans, peanuts, and hay. 

Major declines are: Spring wheat, 21 per- 
cent; tobacco, 17 percent; rice, 10 percent; 
corn, 5 percent; oats and sweetpotatoes, 3 
percent; and peas, 2 percent. 


I do not quite understand the justi- 
fication of getting into the soil bank 
5 or 5% million acres out of a 50 million 
acreage, and then cutting corn produc- 
tion back 5 percent, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not quite un- 
derstand what the Senator said. 

Mr. CARLSON. I assume the farmers 
are going to plant 56 million acres to 
corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There will be 
about 56 million acres in the commercial 
area. 

Mr. CARLSON. The forecast for 1957 
is that it is estimated there will be a 5 
percent reduction in the planting of 
corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. If 5 million acres are 
put into the soil bank, that is less than 
5 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Les. 

Mr. CARLSON. How are we going to 
justify that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think some of 
the average went into soybeans, because 
prices for soybeans have been good, and 
in some cases have been above the price 
supports. I hope more farmers will 
plant their land to soybeans, because 
that crop seems to have a good market 
and a good price structure. The drought 
has taken its toll on some lands, I think 
5 percent would be a fair estimate of 
the reduction we can now expect in our 
major areas unless this bill is enacted. 
If it were more, corn production would 
be cut down and a better market for 
other feed grains would be made avail- 
able. All these questions are related. 
The Senator comes from an area where 
large quantities of grain sorghums are 
produced. 

Mr. CARLSON. The farmers in my 
State raise commercial corn, wheat, and 
feed grains. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know they do, 
and I know the Senator is deeply con- 
cerned about and very well informed 
on the farm problem. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am concerned to 
this extent: Whatever we do-by way of 
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legislation, I hope we will keep in mind 
that the long-range program will not 
result in the production of certain crops 
in areas where such crops do not nat- 
urally grow, and will not create new feed 
grain sections and corn sections and 
wheat sections. That is a real problem. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under the pro- 
posal advanced by the committee, 51 mil- 
lion acres is the base, and the 15 per- 
cent, whether taken out of corn acreage 
or other tillable acres, will be land set 
aside and not produced upon. It will 
not go into alternative crops. It will be 
set aside as nonproductive land. 

There is no intention, in the bill be- 
fore the Senate, to increase the produc- 
tion of any competing commodity or 
feed. The only question is whether the 
measure will be as effective a piece of 
legislation as some of us would like to 
have. I am not making the argument 
that this is a perfect piece of proposed 
legislation. It did not meet all the re- 
quirements the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota thought it should meet. That is 
all right. I am sometimes a minority of 
one in the committee. The chairman re- 
spects our right to have differences in 
our points of view. 

The bill does meet the approval of a 
substantial majority of the committee. I 
am convinced that the bill meets the 
requirements laid down by the Depart-- 
ment of Agriculture as to acreage, soil- 
bank participation, and feed-grain pro- 
graming. It meets the requirements laid 
down in the testimony of Mr. Woolley, 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. I have letters from State and 
county farm bureau groups in support of 
the bill. 

The bill meets in part the require- 
ments laid down by the National Farm- 
ers Union. That organization wanted a 
much more comprehensive program than 
the bill provides. The bill meets the re- 
quirements laid down by the National 
Grange for emergency requirements. I 
conclude by saying that what we really 
need is a better program. 

Mr. CARLSON. I had some misgiv- 
ings about the program, but the Senator 
from Minnesota has been so convincing 
that I think I shall vote for the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I apologize for not 
having been present earlier in the dis- 
cussion. I know the Senator from Min- 
nesota has been active and has taken a 
most laudable position in trying to work 
out the corn problem, which is trouble- 
some at best. My colleague [Mr. CARL- 
son] and I are vitally interested in what 
the impact of this proposed legislation is 
going to be upon the overall grain econ- 
omy of our area or section. 

I note on page 6 of the report, in 
table No. 2, the 1957 acreage reserve 
fund utilization. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. There are four col- 
umns contained in the table. The first 
column shows the maximum permitted 
in any crop year. The Senator from 
Minnesota will observe the amount of 
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money which is permitted there, in mil- 
lions of dollars, as well as the allocations, 
which are set forth. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The third column 
shows the maximum payment as of 
March 22, 1957. 

There is one thing which concerns me, 
namely, the amount available for reallo- 
cation to corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. I am also concerned 
about wheat. For instance, the amount 
available for reallocation to corn from 
cotton is $60.5 million; from rice, $500,- 
000; from tobacco, $16.1 million; and 
from wheat, $32.6 million. 

Is this to be a precedent-establishing 
proposition? Those of us who come from 
wheat-raising areas are vitally con- 
cerned, Does the action proposed mean 
that funds which have been allocated 
to and which could be utilized for wheat 
will be expended in the corn area? That 
is what concerns me. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sen- 
ator has a right to be concerned. I tried 
to be candid and frank about this matter 
a few moments ago, when I said that 
the moneys which would be available for 
this particular program, as outlined in 
the bill, over and above the money now 
available, would have to come from the 
unused portions of funds allocated to 
other crops. 

I do not wish to have what is done 
considered a precedent, I will say to the 
Senator from Kansas. I would deem it 
unfortunate if it should be so considered. 

The Congress felt a soil-bank program 
of about $1.5 billion was required. Since 
the total feed-supply situation is the 
issue involved here, and corn seems to be 
one of the commodities which is not un- 
der control, we might be wise to utilize 
the funds to control the production of 
corn. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. If the distin- 
guished Senator will yield further, I am 
concerned about the point my colleague 
touched upon a while ago, when he asked 
whether there would be an opportunity 
oe acreage to go into the soil 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; there will be. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. We were clipped 
pretty short in Kansas, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. If this is to be con- 
sidered as establishing a precedent, the 
Senator can readily understand how a 
number of farmers in my area, who grow 
wheat and who would like to put some 
of their acreage into the soil bank, will 
feel, as they observe the money going 
into the corn area, under a rather liberal 
program, from their view. Under those 
circumstances, they are going to be con- 
cerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator raises 
a very familiar question. I am not here 
with any readymade answers, to please 
everybody. All I can say is that it was 
the view of the representatives of the 
Department who consulted with us that 
what is proposed represented a workable 
program which would be helpful, and 
that the moneys were available. It is 
not to be looked upon as a precedent, 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. It is only for 1 
year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Absolutely, 
only 1 year. 

In section 3 of the bill, as the Senator 
is aware, we have made it quite clear 
that we are unhappy with the year-by- 
year approach. We have to take a look 
at the total feed-grain situation, which 
includes wheat, as well as corn and the 
other feed grains. 

To be very candid, I may say that this 
program is at best an emergency pro- 
gram. I make no claim that it is per- 
fect. It has its limitations. I believe 
that all of us who are engaging in this 
colloquy, at least, ought to understand 
that the proposed legislation is not to be 
interpreted as establishing a precedent 
for dipping into the funds allocated to 
other commodities. 

I wish to thank the Senator from Kan- 
sas very much for his questions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to 
point out, for the record, that up to 
March 29 the number of acres offered for 
the soil bank was 5,560,465, and it will 
take $500,000 more than has been al- 
lotted for the corn program to cover 
payments for the acreage. 

As the Senator knows, the corn pro- 
gram has an allotment of $217 million, 
and $217,500,000 is required for the acres 
already promised, which are to come 
under the soil bank under the present 
program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Kan- 
sas that the signup features have al- 
ready been closed on other commodities, 
so that no one who is in is going to be 
pushed out. Those who are in are pro- 
tected. That is a contract obligation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER and Mr. COOPER 
rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] permit me 
to yield to the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], and then I shall yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

b Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

The Senator has given a very excellent 
explanation of the bill. Judging from 
his explanation, it would appear that 
the farmers who produce corn certainly 
have a program which is well thought 
out, and which will afford them better 
prices generally for their products, with- 
out creating a temptation to grow an 
extra amount, as they did last year. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator said 
this proposal would increase the soil- 
bank payments to corn producers to 
some extent. Has there been any esti- 
mate of the amount of such increase? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The maximum 
amount which would be permissible, if 
all the unused funds were to he used, 
would be approximately another $100 
million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is $300 million 
altogether. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. It is about $300 
million altogether; is that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The chairman of 
the committee assures me it is about 
$300 million altogether. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The chart on page 
136 of the hearings before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry gives the 
total number of acres planted to corn 
last year as being 56,275,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the com- 
mercial corn area. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. What was the ad- 
ditional acreage for the noncommercial 
area? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Approximately 85 
million acres is the traditional amount 
of planting. It varies somewhat from 


year to year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was 75 million 
acres plus. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 


Louisiana says the total was 75 million 
acres plus. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Seventy-five mil- 
lion nine hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe in the 
highest year the total was about 85 mil- 
lion acres. The 1954-55 average was 83 
million. It was up in the eighty millions, 
and last year it dropped down to about 
75 million acres. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Siventy-five million 
nine hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe the Sen- 
ators feels that reducing the price the 
Secretary could pay to noncompliers to 
about $1.01 per bushel, whereas last year 
they received $1.25 per bushel, would 
have a tendency to reduce substantially 
the number of acres which would be 
planted to corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my view. 
As compared to the present situation, the 
pending bill would make it possible for a 
larger number of farmers to come in 
under the protections of the provisions 
of the soil bank. There is an incentive 
for them to take acres out of production, 
and then put such acres into the acreage 
reserve or into the conservation reserve, 
thereby reducing either the production 
of corn or of some competing feed grain. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If we assume that 
this year there will be a repetition of 
what happened last year, with the pay- 
ment of a $1.25 support to noncompliers, 
this program perhaps will not cost any 
more than the program which was ap- 
plied to corn last year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It will cost less. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Have any estimates 
been made as to how this cost can be 
calculated, in comparison with the cost 
of last year? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not have such 
an estimate myself. The chairman of 
the committee may have some informa- 
tion he desires to present a little later. 

When I talx about costs, I believe I 
should make it clear that the cost for 
last year is being felt this year in the 
cash price of corn, because by paying 
the fixed price of $1.25 to noncompliers— 
farmers who planted any and all they 
wished to—the market was glutted, 
which forced the cash price down. That 
is the loss. The loss was not so much 
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a loss to the Federal Treasury as it was 
a loss to the individual treasury, or in- 
dividual resources of farm producers. 

Does the Senator from Louisiana de- 
sire to add to that? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The cost of the pro- 
gram last year was just under $180 mil- 
lion, and the production of corn increased 
219 million bushels. So the soil-bank 
program did not work at all last year. 
As I pointed out in the debate, it cost 
the taxpayers almost $180 million, and 
resulted in the production of more corn 
than was produced the year before. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That makes it all 
the more difficult to deal with the corn 
program this year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It does, indeed. 
Last year a great deal of the corn acre- 
age which went into the soil bank was 
acreage already somewhat destroyed by 
drought, or other conditions of nature. 
The gate was held open for a long time, 
to enable the program to include pro- 
ducers who, perhaps, should not have 
been included under that program, but 
under a drought-relief program. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the Senator 
has a very good stopgap program, and I 
certainly shall support it. This is a very 
important bill to the farmers of Tennes- 
see, who have been turning to corn and 
livestock for crops in increasing numbers 
through the years. 

To indicate the importance to Tennes- 
see, where the farmers have been experi- 
encing decreased incomes as they have in 
the rest of the Nation, we need only look 
at the fact that the crop there is about 
48 million bushels. Of course, not all 
this corn is sold. Much of it is fed to 
livestock, and it is the basis for between 
one hundred and sixty and one hundred 
and seventy million dollars in annual 
livestock production in addition to the 
income from that portion of the corn 
that is sold. 

I think this is a good bill. Further- 
more, I am particularly in favor of the 
provisions which would mean some addi- 
tional 85,000 acres in Tennessee in the 
soil bank, in order to rebuild the soil. 

President Eisenhower and Mr. Benson 
have made the soil bank a key point in 
their agricultural program—now let us 
give them the authority to use it to its 
utmost. 

I join with those urging passage of this 
measure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very grateful 
to the Senator, not only for his support, 
but for his keen interest in the program. 
As the Senator says, it is not a program 
which will necessarily meet all the re- 
quirements, but it is an improvement 
over what we have had, and perhaps the 
best we can do. 

Mr. ELLENDER rose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana wish to supplement the 
RECORD? 

Mr. ELLENDER. To be perfectly 
frank, what really caused the great pro- 
duction of corn last year was good 
weather. It rained at the right time. 
I have before me a chart showing the 
situation with respect to the State of 
Missouri. As I pointed out to my good 
friend from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
a moment ago, the acreage was 291,657 
less than that for the previous year, and 
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yet, because of good weather conditions 
which prevailed, 22,003,000 more bushels 
of corn were produced. I believe that 
condition was due entirely to good 
weather. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So it is fair to say 
that if there had not been acres taken 
out of production, with the good weather 
which prevailed the result would have 
been an even greater surplus. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Therefore I would 
not say that all of the soil bank acreage 
was taken out of the drought area. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not all of it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. A good portion of it 
was taken from big corn-producing 
States such as Iowa, which had 1,298,414 
acres in the soil bank. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say to my 
good friend from Louisiana that while it 
may have been raining in Louisiana, it 
was drier than a bone in some sections 
of Iowa last year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iowa produced, on 
33,000 acres less land in 1956 as com- 
pared with 1955, only 521,000 bushels 
less than in the previous year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not an ex- 
pert on Iowa corn production, but I see 
that the expert is present in the 
Chamber, and I know we shall hear from 
him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am certain that 
that condition was due primarily to good 
weather conditions at the right time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall reserve any 
comment on that feature of this debate 
for the Senator from Iowa, who is pre- 
pared to defend not only the honor and 
reputation and the other great qualities 
of his State, but also the legitimacy of 
his argument. 

At this point I should like to yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator on 
the efort he has made to develop a pro- 
gram which will be more helpful to the 
corn producers in the future. The Sen- 
ator has perhaps already discussed some 
of the questions which I should like to 
direct to him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator from Kentucky ask 
me any questions he has in mind. 

Mr. COOPER. My questions are di- 
rected to the consequences which the 
bill, if passed, would have upon farmers 
who have already placed a part of their 
acreage in the soil bank, under the acre- 
age-reserye program. Let me give the 
Senator a specific and concrete example. 

In my own State of Kentucky 190,165 
acres have been placed in the acreage 
reserve. That, of course, was done after 
the referendum of last December. 
Would the bill, if enacted into law, in 
any way affect the validity of the con- 
tracts which have been signed? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. I should say 
that while the contracts might be sub- 
ject to being reopened, it will only be 
for the purpose of adding more acres. 
The Department personnel who worked 
with us, and who commented on the 
question of the validity of the contracts, 
indicated that if more acres were made 
available to the soil bank, a contract 
could be amended to include more. 
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Mr. COOPER. What about the pay- 
ments? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The payments 
would remain as originally established 
by Congress. 

Mr. COOPER. As the Senator has 
said, if more acreage were made avail- 
able than is available under the present 
contracts, the contracts could be 
amended to include more. If any addi- 
tion should be made available, it might 
be possible to place 15 percent of the 
additional acreage in the soil bank. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is right— 
either in the acreage reserve or in the 
conservation reserve. 

Mr. COOPER. What consequences 
would the passage of the bill have upon 
the price supports of the farmers who 
have made their plans under the refer- 
endum which was taken? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Department 
has assured us that it contemplates 
supporting corn at about $1.36. That 
would be the minimum. It would 
not go below that figure. The Depart- 
ment would see to it that it did not 
go below 75 percent of parity. Under 
the referendum proposal, it could have 
come from zero to 90 percent. Under 
the proposed legislation, it would be no 
lower than 75 and no higher than 90. 
The farmers could not lose. They would 
be guaranteed a minimum of 75 percent, 
and a maximum of no more than 90 per- 
cent. 

Mr. COOPER. Consider the case of 
a farmer who has already placed certain 
acreage in the soil-bank acreage reserve. 
If his total allotment were increased, he 
would not be required to increase his 
acreage reserve or conservation reserve 
beyond 15 percent of any increase, would 
he? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. That is a 
question concerning which I have sent 
a telegram to the Secretary requesting a 
specific answer. It was my understand- 
ing, from conversation with the Depart- 
ment officials who were with us, that 
there would be no such requirement, since 
such a contract would be valid. But I 
want it honored, and I know that is 
what the Senator wants, so he can assure 
his producers. Ishall insert in the REC- 
orD a copy of my telegram to Secretary 
Benson, with a series of four questions 
which relate to the very point which the 
Senator is now making. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very grate- 
ful to the Senator for his participation. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL, I, too, desire to con- 
gratulate the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for a very pene- 
trating analysis of this most difficult 
subject. He has been very helpful to the 
junior Senator from Colorado. This is 
a very complex and difficult bill. I 
should like to ask a question, in simple 
terms, so that I can take the answer 
back home and talk with cattlemen 
about it. 

I should like to have the Senator state 
again, if he will, why it is necessary to 
have a price support for corn, in view 
of the greatest carryover in history, and, 
in the year 1956, the second greatest corn 
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production, I believe, in the history of 
the United States. If those be the facts, 
why is it necessary that we have this 
legislation? Perhaps I shall add an- 
other question. If I correctly under- 
stand the Senator’s remarks, operating 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 and the Agricultural Act of 1949 
the acreage allotment for this year is 
37.3 million acres. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For this year. 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes. However, in 
1956 the Congress itself moved the acre- 
age up to 51 million acres. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Last year. 

Mr. CARROLL. Last year—1956. 
Now we are confronted with this ques- 
tion: If we do nothing, if we do not pass 
the pending bill, what will be the effect 
upon the agricultural situation generally, 
not only with reference to corn, but with 
reference to other feed grains? What 
will be the effect upon the livestock and 
poultry industries? I know the Sena- 
tor has covered this question from a 
technical standpoint. But I hear this 
story at home: the cattlemen and small 
bankers in the cattle-producing areas 
are under the impression that the high 
price of corn is reflected in the price of 
other feed grains. They argue that it 
affects cattle prices and poultry prices. 

Let me read from the testimony of Mr. 
Frank C. Woolley, legislative counsel of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
on page 56 of the printed hearings: 

In the case of the Corn Belt, the Govern- 
ment has held the price of corn up so high 
that large supplies of corn have been held off 
the market. This has induced farmers out- 
side the Corn Belt to go into the production 
of feed grains. They have taken their own 
resources plus Government price support and 
other assistance and gone into the production 
of feed. By producing feed from these re- 
sources they have increased livestock produc- 
tion. Increased livestock and poultry pro- 
duction throughout the entire country has 
weakened prices for farmers inside and out- 
side the Corn Belt. 


We in Colorado are not in a great com- 
mercial producing area. We have some 
corn acreage, but it is mostly used for 
feed, and I do not believe there is much 
participation in either the soil bank, or 
the price-support program. I am con- 
cerned, however, with the effect of this 
bill upon the cattle and poultry indus- 
tries. Therefore, I was much impressed 
by what the Senator had to say partic- 
ularly with relation to the whole feed 
grain economic situation. 

Again I thank the Senator for his ex- 
planation because I believe this whole 
problem affects the cattle business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It does have rela- 
tionship, of course. What I have said is 
not only my own opinion, because I do 
not have great personal experience in 
this fleld, but it is the opinion also of 
men in the cattle business and of experts 
in the Department of Agriculture who 
have studied the subject for many years. 
They agree that cheap feed ultimately 
means greater production of hogs and 
cattle, and that in turn means surpluses. 
Surpluses, of course, in turn, mean de- 
pressed prices, 

There used to be a school of thought 
in this country which held that if it were 
Possible to get cheap feed in the Midwest, 
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it might be beneficial to the East or to 
the Far West or to the South. 

What happens is that if it becomes 
cheap in one part of the country it be- 
comes contagious and extends through- 
out the country, right down the line. 

A farmer is entitled to a fair price. A 
price support of 70 percent for feed 
grains is 30 percent less than fair. The 
corn program provides a minimum of 
75 percent. That is about what the 
price-support level will be, or perhaps 
about 77 percent, this year. That is not 
a very high price. What I have said is 
not only my own opinion but has been 
expressed by every witness who came 
before us, including even Mr. Woolley. 
Mr. Woolley in his testimony had some 
comment to make with reference to 
cheap feed-grain prices. He said: 

The “cheap feed means cheap livestock” 
argument doesn’t commence in the right 
place. It would be more accurate and mean- 
ingful to say “surplus feed means cheap 
feed and cheap livestock.” 


In the main I agree with that state- 
ment. How do we get our surplus feed? 
Farmers need so much money with which 
to operate. If a farmer cannot earn a 
living by working 40 hours a week, he 
works 60 hours a week. If he cannot 
make a living from 5,000 bushels of 
wheat, because the price does not give 
him sufficient income, he produces 8,000 
bushels of wheat. It becomes a vicious 
circle. He keeps producing more and 
getting less. That situation is as old as 
any truism in agricultural economics. 

I would disagree with Mr. Woolley in 
this sense, that one of the reasons farm- 
ers in certain areas have gone into the 
production of competitive crops is that 
the crop which was historically or tradi- 
tionally raised in their area was so re- 
stricted in production and in price that 
the farmers could not stay in business 
when they took severe acreage limita- 
tions, and so they had to plant something 
else in order to stay in business. That is 
the reason why, basically, the junior 
Senator from Minnesota has supported 
high price supports. I have worked on 
the proposition that if it is possible to 
get a minimum price which is reasonable, 
it will be possible to produce less and to 
enforce the lower production, because the 
farmer would then have enough take- 
home pay from what he produced and 
would not have to produce higher and 
higher amounts. 

Mr. CARROLL. What the Senator is 
Saying, then, is that if the bill is not 
passed, under existing law production 
will be increased. Is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely believe so. 
If the bill is not passed we can look 
forward to more feed grain production 
and more corn production, particularly 
more of the competitive feed grains, 

Mr. CARROLL. And the reason for 
that is—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For the simple 
reason that there are not enough acres 
available under existing law to be 
brought into the program so that it is 
possible to curb production adequately 
in order to limit supply. 

Mr. CARROLL, Then by price sup- 
ports, in effect, what we are doing is 
curbing production, Is that correct? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. We are helping to 
do that. This bill does not contain all 
I should like to see in it. I believe if we 
offered farmers $1.50 a bushel by way of 
price support, if they complied with con- 
trols, we would go a long way toward 
solving the problem. How would they 
comply? They would comply by tak- 
ing 15 of their corn acres out of produc- 
tion. We would guarantee them a $1.50 
guaranteed corn price, and they would 
cut their corn acreage by 15 percent. 

Under the pending bill, as the chair- 
man has indicated, we have it both ways. 
A farmer can cut his corn acreage 15 
percent to get the maximum benefits or 
he can go into his other tillable acres 
under the conservation acreage reserve 
program and cut them by an equivalent 
15 percent and still get the price sup- 
port benefits. 

Mr. CARROLL. I have one further 
question to ask of the Senator. Do I 
correctly understand the Senator to say 
that if we pass the pending bill, we can 
look forward to a further treatment of 
the feed-grain problem by Congress, not 
only in relation to corn, but—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If we pass the bill, 
and if it is passed by the other House, 
we will have given a mandate to the 
Department of Agriculture to come be- 
fore Congress not later than June 1 with 
a total feed-grain program, which will 
mean a great deal to the State of Colo- 
rado, I may say to the Senator. 

Mr. CARROLL. Certainly. The Sen- 
atcr from Louisiana and the Senator 
from Minnesota, the agricultural experts 
in Congress, and the leg ding economists 
in the Nation have been saying that one 
of the softest spots in our economy is 
agriculture. If we were to pass this bill, 
would it be a step forward; would it be a 
springboard from which we could move 
forward in an attempt to solve the very 
important overall agricultural question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It might not be as 
long a step forward as the Senator from 
Louisiana or the junior Senator from 
Minnesota would like to have taken at 
this time, but it would be a step forward. 
Certainly it would be an inching along 
toward improving the situation. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wondered whether 
this would be a springboard for a fur- 
ther program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. I desire to thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. He has been 
very helpful. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
permit me to complete a few more pages 
of my prepared statement and present 
some material for the Recorp before I 
yield to him? I should like to complete 
my remarks on this subject before yield- 
ing again. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Cer- 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Senators who have 
been more concerned about other feed 
grains than corn would be doing a dis- 
service to their producers—and I am sure 
their producers will so regard it—if they 
turn down this opportunity to start: work 
on farm legislation covering their com- 
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modities a year in advance instead of 
waiting until planting time is at hand 
next year. 

-It is not too late for substantial bene- 
fits this year in the major corn producing 
areas, and what happens in those areas 
will affect the markets for every other 
area of the country. 

The effect of this measure will be to 
expand acreage taken out of production 
and put into the soil bank. 

It does not cancel in any way the exist- 
ing contracts the Department has signed 
with producers. 

The Department has indicated that 
under existing authorizations and 
budgets it can allocate $100 million for 
taking additional corn land out of pro- 
duction if this measure is enacted. 

It would give first priority to farmers 
who have already shown a desire to com- 
ply with controls by signing up with the 
soil bank, allowing them to increase corn 
acreage in the acreage reserve up to 15 
percent of the respective corn base. 

All other corn farms in the commercial 
corn area would be allowed to sign agree- 
ments for the larger of 5 acres or 15 
percent of the farm corn soil bank base. 

It is strange to hear desk-bound farm 
spokesmen in Washington talk about the 
proposed legislation as being “too late,” 
when farmers in the area most directly 
concerned say just the opposite. 

Let me read a letter from the Cedar 
County Farm Bureau in Iowa: 

CEDAR COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Tipton, Iowa, March 30, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SeNaror: You are to be commended 
for your efforts in attempting to join with 
your colleagues to develop a bipartisan corn 
program which passed the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. I am sure that corn farmers and 
Farm Bureau leaders in Iowa would heartily 
endorse this program at least for this year 
until we can work out a program that will 
apply to all feed grains over a longer period 
of time. 

Needless to say I was shocked, disap- 
pointed, and quite upset about the testi- 
mony offered by Frank Woolley, of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, after all the 
effort we in Iowa have put forth to achieve 
a planter-box choice type of legislation. 
Certainly your bipartisan legislation would 
not be as costly or as damaging as the pros- 
pects of price- supported noncompliance 
corn. 

I would like to personally be on record 
as very much in favor of the enlarged base 
acreage plan with the opportunity for greater 
compliance. There is still plenty of time 
to initiate this program if acted upon soon. 

I do not know what caused this change 
in attitude, and until I receive some better 
reasons than those advanced by Mr. Woolley, 
I must support your program and wish you 
success with it. We must have it. 

Sincerely, 
CARROLL L. CAUDLE, 
Field man. 


All the other mail I have received from 
Towa seems to agree. Here is the tele- 
gram I have received from the president 
of the National Farmers Organization at 
Corning, Iowa: 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The National Farmers Organization would 

like to compliment you and the other Sena- 
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tors on your efforts to pass emergency legis- 
lation for corn this year. Planting season 
is here and we must prevent a complete 
breakdown on the corn program. The 
N. F. O. will support the bill that you have 
presented. It is the best possible corn leg- 
islation that has a chance to pass at this 
late date. This bill would give us some- 
thing to build on in the future. The fifty- 
one-million base acreage is a realistic allot- 
ment and the bill will retain corn as a basic 
crop, both very important. We especially 
like the provision to face the problem of 
total feed grain supply in the near future. 
We are still 100 percent of parity because 
we feel this is only fair for the farmers, 
but under the present circumstances we feel 
that all farm organizations should support 
this bill if they are interested in partially 
correcting a serious situation because the 
December 11 referendum left the farmers 
little to choose between. 
Oren LEE STALEY, 
President, National Farmers Organi- 
zation, Corning, Iowa. 


Here is another letter, this one from 
State Representative Albert Lund, of 
Iowa, a member of the agriculture com- 
mittee of the Iowa Legislature, He says: 

Marcu 27, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am a farmer and have al- 
ways made my living that way. In my hum- 
ble opinion the 51-million-acre commercial 
area allotment and support at $1.36 will do 
more than anything else to relieve some of 
the cost-price squeeze that we find ourselves 
in today. I sincerely hope that you and your 
cosponsors succeed in carrying the corn bill 
to fruition. Your efforts in our behalf are 
certainly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT LUND, 
State Representative. 


These are random samples I have re- 
ceived, typical of the rest. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was 
struck by a phrase used in some of the 
letters which the Senator from Minne- 
sota has been reading. I certainly agree 
with the person who suggested that to 
proceed on the 37-million-acre base 
would be unrealistic. Fifty-one million 
acres actually is the minimum base 
which should be established, especially 
in view of the fact that the number of 
commercial corn-growing counties has 
increased during the past year. 

In my own State, there has been only 
about a 40-percent compliance with corn 
allotments during the past few years, 
even when based on 49 million or 51 mil- 
lion acres. 

To try to base the corn aliotment on 
37 million acres would mean that there 
would be no compliance at all. The pro- 
duction of corn would increase, and the 
problems attendant upon that happen- 
ing would follow. I certainly believe we 
should proceed with the proposed legis- 
lation. 

As to the question of whether there is 
still time—even in Iowa, which is south 
of South Dakota, corn planting will not 
be under way for another month. So 
there certainly is time to enact legisla- 
tion, and I commend the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry for reporting 
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the bill. I hope it will be passed, and that 
the House will concur in it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am most grate- 
ful to the Senator from South Dakota 
for his support. He understands the 
farm situation in his State, and his 
words of encouragement are very help- 
ful. I thank him sincerely. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield 
for a short statement by me, and then 
for some questions? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam always happy 
to yield to my friend and colleague from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is always a 
pleasure to discuss farm matters with 
the great expert, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, the Senate is consider- 
ing a bill to amend the Agricultural Act 
of 1956, with respect to the 1957 corn 
crop. 

In general, I am in favor of the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

I believe that if the soil bank is to be 
made an effective tool in solving our 
farm problems, there must be a high de- 
gree of participation in the program. It 
was for that reason that I cosponsored 
with the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY] a bill which we felt would 
have provided the necessary incentive to 
the farmer to participate in the soil 
bank. 

That bill—S. 1362—provided for a 51 
million acre corn allotment, with the 
price support at $1.50. 

The bill required that the cooperator 
reduce his corn plantings 15 percent of 
the allotted corn acreage. 

It would have provided the incentive 
to the farmer to participate in the 
program. 

It would have substantially reduced 
corn production in the 1957 year. 

The committee bill which is before the 
Senate today—S. 1771—is also designed 
to get the necessary participation. It 
should result in a more effective soil 
bank than there is under existing law. 

But, lest we forget, let it be stated 
again that it is a temporary measure— 
for the 1957 crop only. That is our im- 
mediate problem, and therefore I urge its 
enactment. 

It is essential, however, that we begin 
immediately to seek more permanent 
legislation, which would include all feed 
grains. This is a logical approach to 
our feed grain and livestock problems. 

Corn is but one of several crops which 
are used almost exclusively as feed for 
livestock. Barley, oats, and the grain 
sorghums are excellent substitutes for 
corn and are widely used today. Farm- 
ers will naturally shift to the crop that 
offers the most attractive opportunity 
to make a profit. 

Therefore, unless we approach the 
problem from the standpoint of all 
grains, not simply corn, we will never 
obtain an effective program. 

Mr. President, I am certain that all 
of us are aware of the high inverse rela- 
tionship between the price of feed grains 
and livestock numbers. When the prices 
of feed grains fall, farmers throughout 
the Nation feed more cattle and hogs. 
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In reality, they are marketing the lower 
priced feed grains. 

This would be fine, except for another 
inverse relationship between livestock 
numbers and livestock prices. As more 
and more farmers use the cheap feed 
grains to market more and more live- 
stock, the obvious occurs. Livestock 
prices drop to ridiculously low levels. 
We saw the results in the fall of 1955, 
when cattle prices were below $20 per 
hundredweight and hog prices- were 
down to $10. 

Therefore, when we consider proposed 
price-support legislation on any of the 
feed grains, we are, in reality, also pre- 
venting livestock prices from dropping 
to disastrous levels. 

Mr. President, there is one other point 
about this bill regarding which I have 
serious reservations. 

Under the existing law, the deadline 
for the signup of corn producers under 
the acreage reserve section of the Soil 
Bank Act was March 8. The Depart- 
ment had announced maximum limits 
for individual participation of 20 acres, 
or 30 percent of the corn allotment or 
base, whichever was greater. At the 
same time, farmers could list additional 
overlimit acreage to go into the soil 
bank, if they so desired. 

The USDA stated that, if funds were 
available, this overlimit acreage would 
be accepted. The Department is now 
accepting any additional acreage that 
was offered prior to March 8. 

After 5 years of prolonged drought, the 
soil moisture level in many counties in 
Missouri is so low that prospects of a 
good crop this year are slim. There- 
fore, many Missouri farmers elected to 
offer additional acreage—over and above 
the 20 acres or 30 percent limitation. 
The latest figures I have show that in 
Missouri this amounts to 130,000 acres 
from about 9,000 farmers. 

These farmers, in good faith, signed 
binding contracts with the Government 
to place this additional overlimit acre- 
age in the soil bank. They are bound, 
under penalty of a civil suit, to carry out 
their part of the agreement. 

The Department has announced that, 
if legislation is enacted by this Con- 
gress, it will be possible for corn pro- 
ducers to place increased acreage in the 
soil bank. 

But as I understand the letter of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, that letter does 
not specifically commit the Department 
of Agriculture to honor the agreements 
made by the Department with the corn 
producers concerning overlimit signed 
corn agreements. 

Are these agreements to be honored? 
That is what the Senator from Missouri 
wants to know. Let me ask my good 
friend, the Senator from Minnesota, 
whether he believes they are to be 
honored. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my belief that 
they are to be honored. That is the un- 
derstanding I have as a result of con- 
versations with representatives of the 
Department. 

Let me point out that this matter has 
been taken up with the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and in my wire of yester- 
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day to the Secretary of Agriculture, I 
specifically asked this question: 

If S. 1771 is enacted, would the Department 
specifically honor the existing overlimit corn 
agreements it has made with corn producers 
under the soll bank? 


I believe that is what the Senator from 
Missouri wishes to know. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam hopeful that 
the Secretary of Agriculture will respond 
today to my telegram. I have been 
waiting all day for his response. My 
wire went to the Department of Agri- 
culture yesterday, at about 3 p. m.; and 
a reply should be received today from 
the Department; or, if not today, on to- 
morrow. I am sure we shall receive it 
before we vote on the bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield 
for a brief statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
ton in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly, 
President. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
must be clear that this reopening will 
not cancel any of the contracts which 
many Missouri farmers—and other 
farmers throughout the country—have 
signed. These farmers signed these con- 
tracts in good faith; they have made 
their plans accordingly; they have a 
right to expect them to be carried out. 

By the same token, merely because 
farmers have signed up under the exist- 
ing law, they should not be prevented 
from participating in any new legisla- 
tion that is enacted. The Department 
has agreed to that. 

I am willing to support this bill only if 
the farmers of Missouri and the Nation 
are protected against discrimination re- 
sulting from the current confusion. 

Again let me ask, Are these agree- 
ments, already signed on overlimit corn 
acres, going to be honored? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Let me add 
that the testimony given by the rep- 
resentatives of the Department indicated 
that farmers who have been compliers 
in the past will be given first priority 
in the case of new acres made available 
under this program. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
from Minnesota agree that that will be 
the fair way to proceed? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; that will be 
the fair way to do it. I am sure we 
shall have the specific answer of the 
Department in response to my letter. I 
want the farmers to be assured in writ- 
ing, in response to the questions the 
Senator from Missouri has asked. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp my telegram 
of yesterday to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra Taft Benson. The wire 
sets forth the questions which have re- 
peatedly been asked this afternoon by 
Members of the Senate who are keenly 
8 about the proposed legisla- 

on. 
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There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 8, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request immediate answer to these ques- 
tions: 

1. Do you feel there would be more, or less, 
participation by corn producers in soil bank 
in 1957 if S. 1771 is enacted? 

2. Do you feel there would be more, or 
less, corn production in 1957 if S. 1771 is 
enacted? 

3. Do you feel that CCC would be called 
upon to take over less, or more, corn or other 
feed grains as a result of support loans 
on the 1957 crop if S. 1771 is enacted? 

4. If S. 1771 is enacted would the Depart- 
ment specifically honor the existing over- 
limit corn agreements it has made with corn 
producers under the soil bank? 

Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
conclusion I wish to submit certain tele- 
grams I have received, which are in 
support of the pending bill. 

The Farmers Union in Iowa has taken 
a stand similar to that I have already 
recited on the part of other farm organ- 
izations. I have before me a telegram 
from the O’Brien County Farmers Union 
of Iowa, which supports this measure. 
The telegram reads as follows: 


SHELDON, Iowa, March 27, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We members of Farmers National Union 
of O’Brien County, Iowa, passed a resolution 
to lend our support to the bill allowing 51 
million acres of corn to be planted in 1957 
in the Corn Belt as emergency legislation 
for this year, but in no way deviating from 
our long-range program of supports at 90 
percent of parity or more. 

E. DALE GRAHAM, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Mr. President, I wish the Record to 
note also that the official publication of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau, known as the 
Farm Bureau Spokesman, in the issue 
for Saturday, April 6, 1957, volume 23, 
No. 32, has, as its lead article, one en- 
titled “It Is Late, but Last Ditch Effort 
Under Way for 1957 Corn Base Pro- 
gram—Farm Bureau Supports the Legis- 
lation, but Delay Now Could Be Fatal.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IT Is LATE, BUT LAST DITCH EFFORT UNDER WAY 
FOR 1957 CORN BASE PROGRAM—FARM BU- 
REAU SUPPORTS THE LEGISLATION, BUT DELAY 
Now Coutp BE FATAL 


Midwest Senators, including our own, are 
currently making a last-ditch effort to put 
corn legislation on the books. Their push 
developed after the House failed to find 
agreement even on a bipartisan compromise 
bill. 

Like most of the other proposals, the Sen- 
ate bill would jack up the commercial area 
corn base to 51 million acres—a level which 
we feel would be workable, and would 
be somewhat in line with the acreage floors 
established by law for certain of the other 
major crops. 
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The question now, of course, is no longer 
one of support for this kind of bill. Farm 
ro at sought the 51 million acre base last 
fali prior to the referendum. We have testi- 
fied repeatedly in support of legislation 
which would establish a base at that level. 
Each of our county farm bureaus in Iowa 
sent a farmer to Washington last month to 
add local support for such a bill. We're still 
for it—will be until we get it. 

(And, although there was some difference 
of opinion on the matter of the 51-million 
base versus the 37-million allotments last 
fall, the other farm organizations have since 
come over to the farm bureau side and are 
now also supporting a base at 51 million 
acres.) 

The question, then, becomes one of time. 
Small grain is being seeded in Iowa now. 
Farmers would not want to plow up oats or 
legume seedings to plant corn. Regardless, 
plans have been made in most instances. 
Some 38,000 farmers have signed for the 
present version of the soil bank, under the 
low allotments. 

Each day's delay at this point means an 
additional handicap to effective use of new 
legislation during the 1957 season. Most of 
us still have vivid memories of the difficulties 
the late-starting soil bank ran into a year 
ago. An AFBF spokesman pointed up the 
problems of tardy legislation in a recent 
letter to Senator ELLENDER, 

Most farmers, then, are agreed that we 
need the legislation. Most farmers are also 
well aware that “too late” can be as bad a 
handicap as “too little.” Should the bill— 
with its wide support from all groups in the 
Midwest—move through the Senate-House 
compromise committee and into law within 
a few days, farmers will do their level best 
to make it work. Any additional delay can 
be fatal. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
again I note for the record that the 
Iowa Farm Bureau states that— 

Each of our county farm bureaus in Iowa 
sent a farmer to Washington last month to 
add local support for such a bill— 


Referring to the bill now before us, Mr. 
President. 


We are still for it * * * will be until we 
get it. 


That is a very pertinent phrase and a 
very important statement from this 
great farm organization in the State of 
Iowa, because it so happens that the na- 
tional legislative representative in 
Washington has given to the Members 
of the Senate an indication contrary to 
that view. But I am happy to note that 
the farm bureaus out in the field, where 
farmers farm—where they are not desk 
farmers, but are dirt farmers—are sup- 
porting this proposed legislation. They 
are not supporting it because they think 
it is perfect, but supporting it because 
they think it offers a better opportunity 
for an effective farm program. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
read into the Recorp a telegram from 
officials of the Minnesota House of 
Representatives, announcing a unani- 
mous vote in support of raising the allot- 
ment for the corn base acreage to 51 mil- 
lion acres. 

The telegram reads as follows: 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For your information house of representa- 
tives passed H. F. 1433 on March 19 by unani- 
mous vote in support of corn soil bank pro- 
gram as follows. A concurrent resolution 
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memorializing the President, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Congress of the 
United States to establish a minimum corn 
soil bank program. Whereas corn is the 
major field crop produced in Minnesota and 
whereas the market price of corn influences 
the production and price of livestock dairy 
products and feed grains. And whereas it 
is essential to hold corn production in line 
and at the same time maintain a fair level 
of farm income and whereas under the pres- 
ent corn soil bank program the average cut 
to 37 million acres is so drastic that the ma- 
jority of corn farmers are unable to par- 
ticipate in the program. Now therefore be it 
resolved by the house of representatives (the 
senate concurring) that the President of the 
United States, the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the Congress of the 
United States be requested to enact a mini- 
mum corn soil bank program establishing 
(1) a minimum corn acreage base in the 
commercial area of 51 million acres, (2) a 
support price on corn of $1.50 for 1957 the 
same level as that established for 1956, and 
(3) a production requirement that each 
producer put 15 percent of his corn acreage 
allotment in the acreage reserve or the con- 
servation reserve of the soil bank as a con- 
dition of eligibility for price supports. Be 
it further resolved that the Secretary of 
State be instructed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture, and to 
each Member of Congress from the State of 
Minnesota. This resolution now in senate 
agriculture committee for action. 

Speaker A. I. Johnson; Enestvedt, chair- 
man agriculture committee; Hofstad, 
chairman dairy products and livestock; 
Bergeson, vice chairman agriculture 
committee; C. W. Olson, vice chair- 
man, dairy products and livestock, 


Mr. President, from that message from 
the Legislature of the State of Minne- 
sota, it is apparent that in Minnesota 
sentiment in favor of the legislation now 
proposed is equally as strong as the 
sentiment I have indicated from other 
sources; and the message from the Min- 
nesota House of Representatives en- 
dorses the 51 million acres and also 
endorses the concept of an overall feed- 
grain program. 

Because it outlines so effectively the 
key arguments in favor of action now 
on this bill, I should like to read a 
telegram from the Minnesota Farmers’ 
Union. It is as follows: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator from Minnesota, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are certainly gratified at the efforts you 
are making to gain favorable consideration 
for the farm bill and to convince fellow Mem- 
bers of the Congress that the passage of 
S. 1771 would still be of extreme importance 
to corn and feed-grain farmers of the Nation. 

We know that you are aware that in deter- 
mining their vote on this bill Members of 
the Senate need to consider the position of 
the individual corn-hog farmer, who next 
winter, unless action is taken to strengthen 
prices, will be faced with marketing his corn 
at about 55 percent of parity or feeding it 
to hogs which will go to market at about 
61 percent of parity. At a time of apparent 
national prosperity, that would be a condi- 
tion which ought not to be tolerated, either 
from a standpoint of justice or because of 
its threat to the national economy itself. 

It is not too late to pass emergency corn 
legislation, either from the standpoint of 
added soil-bank participation or of protect- 
ing farmers from a further collapse of corn 
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and feed-grain prices and the subsequent 
undermining of livestock, dairy, and poultry 
prices. 

Action by the Congress to expand the acre- 
age allotment from 37 million to 51 million 
acres would mean that as much as 700 mil- 
lion more bushels of corn could be eligible 
for support at the $1.36 support rate. As you 
may be aware, unless the allotment is in- 
creased, less than one-half of the Nation's 
total corn production will be eligible for 
support at $1.36. With corn prices right 
now at about $1.06 per bushel in Minnesota, 
it seems somewhat optimistic to expect that 
the open-market prices next winter will be 
even as high as $1 per bushel. 

The difference of. 36 cents between the 
support rate and the probable open-market 
price would mean some $258 million more in 
income for the Nation’s corn farmers. In 
Minnesota we know it would mean some 
$25 million to $30 million more income to our 
producers. 

Under the present 37-million-acre allot- 
ment, no soil-bank participation is re- 
quired for eligibility for price support. How- 
ever, under the 5l-million-acre proposal, 
15 percent participation would be required. 
Whether the reduction came out of corn 
acres or other cropland acres, there would be 
a resulting cut in total crop production 
which would be over and above any reduc- 
tion which can be expected from the soil- 
bank signup to date. 

The price-support reductions which have 
been put into force by USDA for 1957—8 cents 
per bushel on barley, 5 cents per bushel on 
oats, 17 cents per bushel on flax, and 6 cents 
per bushel on soybeans—are very serious and 
will inflict losses running into the hundreds 
of millions upon the producers of these crops. 

We believe an early start of planning of an 
overall corn and feed grain program for 1958 
is vital. Consideration of such a program for 
1958 before adjournment of this session 
would, we believe, have a strengthening effect 
upon the feed situation and perhaps prevent 
the market prices from dropping as low as the 
current support floors. 

Thank you again for your efforts on behalf 
of farmers. 

EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, 
President, Minnesota Farmers Union. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks other telegrams I have re- 
ceived urging favorable action now on 
the corn bill. I have received a number 
of telegrams of that sort; they come 
from all over the country, from farmers 
and farm organizations which support 
the pending bill, S. 1771. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, per- 
haps this situation can be described in a 
nutshell by a few quotations from an 
article entitled Will Corn Trouble Break 
Farm Prices?” The article was pub- 
lished in the April issue of the Farm 
Journal. 

This is how the article starts: 

Corn is in real trouble. Deep trouble. 
Not just this year, but for years ahead 
unless something is done. 

And when corn’s in trouble, all of agri- 
culture is in trouble: Dairymen, poultrymen, 
range beef men, sheepmen, hog and beef 
feeders, haygrowers, and anyone who grows 
feed grain. 

It’s as simple as this: Cheap feed soon 
makes cheap livestock, cheap milk, and 
meat. About 55 percent of the Nation’s net 
farm income comes from livestock and live- 
stock products. The problem, with the 
husks off, is this: Corn is laboring under a 
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billion bushel surplus that’s growing bigger— 
maybe to 1½ billion after this fall. That's 
half a year's total production. 

As the supply goes up, the corn acreage 
allotment goes down—and since there's no 
floor on corn allotment acreage, it can go 
clear to the cellar. 

The allotment is so small now (37.3 million 
acres) that it would be hard to round up a 
posse from Corn farmers who are going to 
stick with their allotments. The rest will 
likely plant from fence row to fence row and 
shoot for the moon. 

Sure, Secretary Benson might put a price 
floor under noncompliance corn. That 
would keep corn prices up off the rug, and 
might head off a truly disastrous drop in 
meat prices later—by shunting some of the 
crop into Government bins instead of into 
the bellies of more hogs and cattle. (But 
if supports are announced now, it will in- 
crease the corn plantings—and the surplus 
of grain.) That merely postpones trouble. 
What can be done to throttle back that 
supply? The soil bank could help, but won't 
do much now—a farmer can't participate 
until he cuts down to his allotted acres, 
and allotments are so low he won't. So we 
might as well kiss the soll bank and its high 
hopes goodbye in the Midwest. 


The article goes on to ask “What can 
we do about it?” expressing doubt that 
much will be done unless “Congress has 
a change of heart.” 

But then it adds: 

Congress could, if it wanted to, act fast 
and shut off the corn avalanche this fall— 
and save the soil bank. 


The article concludes: 

If Congress does not act, about all the 
farmers can do is decide to go slow on 
expanding corn acreage—and maybe grow 
more of other crops. That's not much of 
a program—with meat, milk, and egg prices 
hanging on the outcome. 


Mr. President, I have that article here 
with me. It appeared, as I said, in the 
Farm Journal, one of the most conserv- 
ative of the farm magazines. It makes 
a valid point of what may happen if 
we fail to act. I may further say that 
many persons comment on this subject 
with such limited knowledge as to the 
interdependability of these subjects that 
their statements become distorted. The 
article points out that what happens 
to this great basic commodity, or, as 
the Secretary of Agriculture said, this 
superbasic agricultural commodity, may 
well determine what is going to happen 
to all of agriculture. 

Mr. President, I hope my warning will 
be heeded. Those who may argue 
against the bill today on grounds of 
economy will have red faces next year, 
when they tally the results. 

Failure to act now will be the most 
costly decision of this Congress, in 
terms of damage to our economy and 
actual cost to taxpayers, through later 
efforts to bail out agriculture for the 
plight we shall get it into if we let prices 
collapse still further. 

Mr. President, the bill, S. 1771, as I 
said earlier, represents a compromise 
proposal. It is a sincere bipartisan ef- 
fort to protect our agricultural econ- 
omy. I lay no claim to its authorship. 
It has merely been my privilege and re- 
sponsibilty to report it on behalf of the 
committee. I am happy to be associated 
with it, and I feel it merits the favorable 
attention and support of the Members of 
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the United States Senate and, ultimately, 
of the Congress. 
Exursir A 
KELLOGG, MINN., April 8, 1957. 
Senator Husrrr H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Umbro Valley Farmers Union local 
wants you to vote for the 51 million acre 
corn allotment and for $1.50 a bushel with 
15 percent to be put into the soil bank, 
Please encourage as many Senators as pos- 
sible to vote for the 51 million acre allotment 
as if something isn’t done now cheap grain 
is going to lead to cheap livestock by a 
year from now or sooner. Keep up your 
good work on the farm program. Local now 
has 120 farm families in their membership. 

Dona tp A. TENTIS. 
FARIBAULT, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge your support on the passage of 
the bipartisan Senate bill No. 1771. 

WALTER JANDRO, 
G. J. Caron, 


WILLMAR, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
Senator Hunert H, HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We want to thank you for your work on 

bill 1771 Senate file. Good luck. 

EANDIYOHI COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 

Mrs. ALICE KLEBERG, Secretary. 


Morris, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly support your new corn bill 
for 1957 Senate file 1771 with provision for 
early start on legislation for all feed grains 
in 1958. 

CRED PASCHE, 
HERVEY RICHARDSON. 
LUVERNE, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are supporting you on bill 1771. 

Rock COUNTY FARMERS UNION. 


Brooren, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are very much concerned about the 
passage of the corn bill SF 1771. You have 
the support of the 76 members of the Terrace 
Farm Union Local Pope County. 

ODEAN LANNING, 
Chairman. 
ANTON HAUGE, 
Secretary. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
Sen. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I urge support for corn bill S. 1771. 
EDGAR SEVERSON. 
ISANTI, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
Senator Hubert H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I raise corn, cash grains, and milk cows, 
The corn bill (S. 1771) will help. 
JOHN LAAHE, 
CAMBRIDGE, MINN, 


IsaNTI, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
Senator Husgert H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I raise corn and other cash grain. Please 
get corn bill (S. 1771) passed. It will help. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
STANCHFIELD, MINN. 
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LEcENTER, MINN., April 2, 195 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Gratified to know you are attempting a 
new corn program for 1957. Your action on 
proposed feed-grain program for 1958 now is 
commendable and should have support of 
any thinking Member of Congress. 

M. F. MAXWELL. 

LESUEUER, MINN. 

ISANTI, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I'm a corn, hog, and dairy farmer. We 
need help, Corn bill S. 1771 would be a step 
in the right direction. 

DELLIH SANDQUIST, 

CaMERIDGE, MINN. 

ISANTI, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. O.: 

I'm a corn, hog, dairy farmer in Isanti 
County. Please help put through better 
corn bill, S. 1771. 

ALTON SLIENBRING, 
FAaRIBAULT, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge passage of corn bill, S. 1771. 
MYRON Lips, 
FARIBAULT, MINN., April 2, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 1 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
5 ree your support of bipartisan corn bill 


FRANK LAMBERTY, 
Rice County, Minn., Farmer. 
“LITTLE FALLS, MINN., April 5, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Vrou like to have you support bill S. 
GEORGE KLIBER, 
MILTON KERKOFF, 
FRANK LEIDENFROST, 
REGINAL REIPKE, 
Morrison County Farmers Union. 


— 


CROMWELL, MINN., April 4, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The Carlton County Farmers Union fa- 
vors the bipartisan corn bill S. 1771. 
Wooprow Ano, 
President, Kettle River, Minn. 
SAUK CENTER, MINN., April 4, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge your support of corn compromise bill 
S. 1771. It is better than what we had but 
still needs more improvement, 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. CASPER FIEDLER. 


THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN., April 5, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your support of S. 1771. 
ARCHIE WILSON. 
THIEF RIVER FALLS, MINN., April 4, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Farmers leaving their farms due to low 
commodity prices. Vote for S. 1771. 
C. R. CARLSON. 
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THIEF River FALLS, MINN., April 4, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I trust that you can and will support and 
vote for S. 1771. 
CARL R. ANDERSON, 


Maptson, MINN., April 3, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Farmers of Lac qui Parle County are giv- 
ing you and the other Senators who have 
authored S. 1771 support and backing. There 
will be little participation in the corn pro- 
gram in this county. The need is increased 
corn-acreage allotments plus a decent sup- 
port price. Farmers would then participate 
in the soil bank, otherwise there would be 
unlimited production of corn and feed grains 
adding to an already large surplus. Farmers 
are discouraged so far with Congress and 
Secretary Benson in regard to corn legisla- 
tion, We hope that S. 1771 will be passed by 
Congress and signed by the President. 

HARRY PETERSON, 
President, Lac qui Parle County 
Farmers Union. 


GLENCOE, MINN., April 4, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am very much in accord with your bill, 
S. 1771, in reference to corn allotments. The 
raise in corn acres is a must if any control 
of corn is to be effective. I urge the passage 
of this bill if our corn or hog prices are to 
be held, ‘ 

Harry BENECKE. 


THIEF River FALLS, MINN., April 4, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 
We of Silver Leaf Local hope you will sup- 
port S. 1771. 
LLOYD NELSON, 
Chairman. 


KENNETH, MINN., April 3, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We the undersigned support S. 1771. 
FONNIE VANKLEI, 
MELVIN HEIKES, 
HENRY VANDEVELDE, 
RASMUS TWEE, 
L. C. DETRIECH, 
CHRIS REMME. 
LISMORE, MINN., April 3, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We Lismore residents are for S. 1771. 

BEN J. DIEKMAN, 
ROBERT E. KNIPS, 
ESTHER LOONAN, 
HOMER LOONAN. 
Wesster Crry, Iowa, April 3, 1957. 
Senator Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Two farm meetings held in Hamilton 
County, Iowa, last week. Unanimous agree- 
ment among members present “GI farmers, 
NFO, farmers union and farm bureau mem- 
bers present”. Fifty-one million acres 15 
percent soil bank will increase participation 
and decrease surplus, 

N. F. HILL, 
President, GI Farmers of America. 
LAMBERTON, MINN., April 3, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge passage of compromise corn bill soon 


as possible. 
FLOYD ĪMEKER, 
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Minnesota Democrat-Farm Labor Agricul- 
ture Committee is proud to go on record en- 
dorsing your poultry inspection Senate bill, 
S. 1747, and urges its speedy adoption. We 
also ask immediate favorable action on your 
proposed corn bill, Less than 5,000 farmers 
in our State can or will comply with Ben- 
son’s soil bank corn quota plan. 

ROBERT C. OLSON, 
Secretary. 


Tracy, MINN., April 7, 1957. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Vote yes on corn allotment bill. 
one million acres for 1957. 
Harry ANDERSON, 
President, Anntownship Farmers Union, 
WALNUT GROVE, MINN. 


Senator HURERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The National Farmers’ Organization would 
like to compliment you and the other Sen- 
ators on your efforts to pass emergency legis- 
lation for corn this year. Planting season 
is here and we must prevent a complete 
breakdown of the corn program. The Na- 
tional Farmers’ Organization will support the 
bill that you have presented. It is the best 
possible corn legislation that has a chance 
to pass at this late date. This bill will give 
us something to build on in the future. 
The 51 million base acreage is a realistic 
allotment and the bill will retain corn as a 
basic crop, both very important. 
pecially like the provision to face the problem 
of total feed grain supply in the near future. 
We are still for 100 percent of parity be- 
cause we feel this is only fair for the farm- 
ers but under the present circumstances we 
feel that all farm organizations should sup- 
port this bill if they are interested in par- 
tially correcting a serious situation because 
the December 11 referendum left the farm- 
ers little to choose between. 

OREN LEE STANLEY, 
President, National Farmers’ Organ- 
ization, Corning, Iowa. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
Suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


Fifty- 


THE BUDGET AND PUBLIC WORKS 
PROJECTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have just read the able speech made by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] attacking the 
budget submitted by the President of the 
United States as being potentially de- 
structive of the future of our great 
country. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Senate that the Senator from 
Arizona is one of the sponsors and sup- 
porters of the upper Colorado River 
project, which will involve eventual ex- 
penditures up to $14 billion. 

This year the budget, which the Sen- 
ator from Arizona attacks, has recom- 
mended $25,142,000 for commencing the 
upper Colorado River project. By con- 
trast, the budget contains not one penny 
for the far more economical John Day 
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project on the Columbia River, in the 
region where I live. 

It is my suggestion, Mr. President, 
that able Senators who arouse public 
opinion against the budget might well 
canvass the substantial expenditures 
which the budget proposes in their own 
States and regions. 

Iam getting a little weary of so-called 
economy’ speeches in general by Mem- 
bers of the Senate, who themselves favor 
or willingly accept vast quantities of 
governmental spending in the realms of 
the Nation which they help to represent. 
When Senators make economy speeches 
in the future, I suggest that they rec- 
ommend to us projects in their own 
States and regions which can sustain 
substantial cuts in expenditures. 

Last week I defended the Public Works 
Committee bill, which contained author- 
ization of several water-control projects 
in the rainy seacoast State which has 
sent me to the Senate, 

Today we vote on the corn bill. There 
is little commercial corn grown in 
Oregon. I could make a strong economy 
speech against the corn bill if it were 
my disposition to do so. My own State 
will not suffer if the corn bill is cut. I 
do not intend to deliver such a speech, 
however, because I will never talk out of 
both sides of my mouth. In my opin- 
ion, economy speeches should be directed 
to budget cuts or economies in a Sena- 
tor's own State and region. 


PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE POWER 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an informative 
article from the New York Times of April 
7, 1957, by William M. Blair, entitled 
“Public Versus Private Power Battles 
Shaping Up for 1958.” 

Accompanying the article by Mr. 
Blair is a chart which indicates that, of 
the 114,500,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity generated in this country, 86,900,- 
000 are produced by private utility corpo- 
rations, 17 million by projects of the Fed- 
eral Government and 10,600,000 by State 
and municipal plants. This distribution 
of electricity production should serve to 
squelch propaganda from the national 
administration that America is threat- 
ened by a so-called Federal power 
monopoly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of April 7, 1957] 


PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE POWER BATTLES SHAP- 
ING Up For 1958 
(By William M. Blair) 

WASHINGTON, April 6.—By odd coincidence, 
President Eisenhower and the Supreme Court 
teamed this week to hand discouraging news 
to public power advocates. 

The Supreme Court news was strictly legal; 
the President's news was reaffirmation of a 
policy. In the long political run, the Presi- 
dent’s policy will carry more weight. 

The Supreme Court decision turned down 
a plea by public power supporters for an- 
nulment of a Federal Power Commission 
license granted to private enterprise for de- 
velopment of water power in Hell’s Canyon. 
So public power advocates now must concen- 
trate on upsetting the President’s policy in 
Congress. 
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LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The President’s partnership concept places 
primary responsibility for meeting local and 
regional power needs on local interests. 
Within this framework, the Federal Govern- 
ment would be a partner but, as stated by the 
administration, the Government will not as- 
sume that it has exclusive rights of respon- 
sibility for the construction of dams or the 
generation, transmission, and sale of elec- 
trical energy in any basin or region. 

The policy envisions some projects clearly 
beyond the financial resources of local in- 
terests. But where local interests, including 
private enterprise, show a willingness to go 
ahead then they should be encouraged. 

Critics of the policy base their case on three 
main points: (1) private financing at higher 
interest rates than available to the Govern- 
ment means higher-cost power to consumers; 
(2) control of power gives private interests 
an inordinate influence over the economy of 
a region because private power development 
is oriented toward investors rather than to- 
ward consumers; (3) the partnership policy is 
inconsistent and unfair in that the admin- 
istration can direct it for political purposes, 
pushing a project in one section to help win 
elections while denying a project in another 
area where elections are safe. 

The administration viewed Hell's Canyon 
as a prime example within the partnership 
policy because the Idaho Power Co. offered 
to go it alone and such a move was preferable 
to the decision by the previous Democratic 
administration that a single high dam was 
the answer in the mile-deep gorge of the 
Snake River. 

Moves in Congress to upset the partnership 
policy appear unlikely at this point unless 
Democrats and their public power allies de- 
cide to step up to tornado force their drive 
to get the Government back into natural 
resource development of major waterways. 

The major reason for this apparently is 
that this year, like most years between elec- 
tions, is not a year for recreating issues as 
major political objectives. The 1958 con- 
gressional elections still are in the distant 
future and the natural time for building up 
the public versus private power issue is in the 
1958 sessions of Congress. 

The sniping and sparring of 1957 can in no 
way be minimized as a part of the political 
fight. But in terms of achieving objectives 
it is just that, and the administration and its 
opponents on power policy appreciate the 
situation. 

POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY 


Republican losses in the 1956 election gave 
rise to reports that the “partnership” policy 
so far as electric energy is concerned, would 
be cut down or at least trimmed to meet the 
political expediency of 1958 and 1960. The 
facts belie the report. 

Secretary of the Interlor Fred A. Seaton, 
who perhaps as much as anyone in the ad- 
ministration knows the political nuances of 
the power fight, has given no concrete indi- 
cation there will be any significant change 
within the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Seaton has given indications, how- 
ever, of setting out to salve some areas by 
stepping up projects already moving ahead 
and perhaps carrying out one or two larger 
projects which, within the framework of the 
partnership policy, are clearly beyond the 
scope of local interests. 

At the moment the outlook is for con- 
tinued sparring, with each side keeping a 
wary eye on the other. The Republicans 
still are analyzing the 1956 election returns 
in the Northwest and in other sections as 
related to the power issue, as well as rural 
areas where farm prices and low-cost power 
intertwine. 


CORN BASE ACREAGE FOR 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1771) to provide for a 1957 
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corn base acreage of 51 million acres, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
with the permission and cooperation of 
the able junior Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Humpurey] I should like to ask 
several questions, about the pending leg- 
islation, which deals with the corn base 
acreage. 

I have been very much impressed with 
the discussion of the bill and its presenta- 
tion by the Senator from Minnesota, who 
is one of the best informed persons I have 
ever known on the whole general subject 
of agriculture. 

My questions involve the fairness of 
the present agricultural programs in this 
country. For example, I have been read- 
ing through the committee report on this 
bill, and I note there are a considerable 
number of States where corn is grown 
commercially and where corn farmers 
will benefit to a substantial extent by the 
passage of this bill, 

What disturbs me about our present 
agricultural program is this: A substan- 
tial number of farmers who grow partic- 
ular crops receive benefits of one kind 
or another. They may receive price sup- 
port loans, or they may be able to put 
a certain portion of their acreage in the 
soil bank and receive so much per acre 
because of that inclusion in the soil bank. 
This pertains today to corn, We are con- 
sidering the corn bill. It also pertains 
to cotton. It pertains under certain cir- 
cumstances to wheat, and there are some 
commercial wheat farmers in the eastern 
portion of the State I help to represent 
in the Senate. It pertains under other 
circumstances to rice and peanuts and 
tobacco, if Iam not mistaken. 

What I do not understand is the anom- 
aly that there are many other farmers 
in this country who hardly qualify at all 
for any form of direct assistance from 
the Government or from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

For example, I have received letters 
from people in the State of Oregon, who 
raise eggs or who raise poultry or who 
raise livestock, asking about this matter. 
There are a great many row crop farm- 
ers in our State, who depend for their 
livelihood on onions, carrots, cabbages, 
potatoes, peas, or string beans. They 
wish to know about Government con- 
sideration of their problems. 

I represent a State which has a sub- 
stantial number of orchards. Many of 
those fruit growers have done very badly 
in recent years. Some of them have 
suffered disasters in the form of freezes 
which have destroyed their trees. Let 
me say that, when an orchard is de- 
stroyed, it is not the same as the destruc- 
tion of a crop for 1 year; an orchard may 
represent 20 or 30 years of investment, 
and may not be replaced within the life- 
time of the people who suffered the loss. 

I realize this is a long preface to my 
question to the Senator from Minnesota, 
but what I do not understand is the 
whole basic theory of these very costly 
agricultural programs. I do not oppose 
those programs, as the Senator from 
Minnesota knows. I have supported 
them in their entirety, I think, since I 
have been a Member of the Senate. 

What is the theory of assistance for 
corn farmers but no assistance for people 
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who raise cherries, pears, potatoes, or 
livestock? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator asks 
a question which I am sure is in the 
heart and mind of every person who 
wishes to be fair and who would like to 
see a truly effective farm program, if 
we are going to have a farm program, 

First of all, let me say that every 
Member of the Senate who comes from 
a predominantly agricultural State owes 
a debt of thanks and gratitude to Sen- 
ators such as the junior Senator from 
Oregon and others who have unselfish 
and cooperative attitudes relating to 
farm legislation. 

I think it is fair to say that any legis- 
lation which benefits any one part of the 
economy has an indirect effect for the 
good of all other parts of the economy. 
I can think nothing more injurious to 
the national well-being than for each 
Senator or each Member of Congress to 
base his votes solely on the question of 
how the legislation affects his immediate 
constituency in a local, current manner. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator is 
correct, of course. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Oregon has exemplified in his service in 
the Senate the attitude of the interde- 
pendence of all facets of our economy. 
However, when we consider the total 
farm picture, his questions are right to 
the point and expose what I consider to 
be a part of the weakness of the present 
farm program. 

The farm program started in the 
1930’s as an effort to salvage the rem- 
nants of a broken agriculture, an agri- 
culture broken and literally destroyed by 
neglect on the part of the Government 
and the very economic system in which 
it lived. That farm program grew from 
the old Triple A to the old “corn-hog” 
program, in an effort to help the farmers 
of the Midwest. It grew under amend- 
ment in 1938 to the basic farm act. Then 
other amendments were adopted during 
the war years and the postwar years. 

The farm program has been some- 
thing like an expansible house, where 
there is a room added here and there, 
and another room here and there, so 
that when it is all through, there is 
something in which one can live, but all 
the accommodations for good living are 
not there, and it is not quite so well or- 
ganized as it might be. 

I may say to the Senator, more spe- 
cifically, that many of the commodities 
which he mentions, such, for example, 
as fruits and vegetables, are covered by 
very effective farm programs called mar- 
keting agreements, under the Federal 
marketing orders. This is a process by 
which producers get together to limit the 
production for the purposes of market- 
ing, and thereby to affect prices, so as to 
give the producer a reasonable price for 
his commodity. This is not a price-sup- 
port program by the terms of a crop 
loan, but it is similar to a price support 
in that the authority of the Federal 
Government is utilized in a marketing 
agreement, to control both production 
and distribution, for the benefit of or- 
derly marketing and quality production, 
but ultimately for the benefit of the 
producer. That is being used, for exam- 
ple, in the citrus industry. 
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There are many vegetable producers, 
such as those in my section of the coun- 
try, who have contract arrangements 
with the processors. This is a year-in- 
and-year-out business in which the pro- 
ducers of sweet corn, the producers of 
garden peas, the producers of carrots, 
and the producers of innumerable other 
vegetable commodities produce on a con- 
tract basis or under a contract agree- 
ment for a vegetable packing company. 
That process is another form of what 
one might call controlled market condi- 
tions, which is all to the good. 

The ultimate purpose of the farm 
price-support program is orderly mar- 
keting. That is its purpose. That is 
its immediate objective. 

The Senator from Oregon and I would 
agree that income from these great per- 
ishable commodities, such as livestock 
products and poultry products, if added 
all together, would represent more than 
50 percent of the total agricultural in- 
come. Those are the commodities 
which are not directly affected by price- 
support legislation. While we do not 
have a program for pork or beef that 
I would call a program worthy of the 
name, except that we buy up a little once 
in a while for school lunches—which is 
not a very effective method of support- 
ing prices; it does some good, but does 
not do what it ought to do in terms of 
price protection—the way we affect beef 
and pork support prices is through the 
prices of grain. When grain prices are 
reasonably good, beef and pork prices 
are reasonably good. The effect is in- 
direct. Personally I believe that we shall 
have to come to the day when we shall 
go to production or compensatory pay- 
ments on some commodities. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. How have the 
producers of the nonsupported commodi- 
ties fared, in contrast with those who 
raise crops which are directly supported 
by the Government in one way or an- 
other? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not too well; but 
let me point out that a hog producer 
fares just about as well as a corn pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have received 
many protests from people in my section 
of the country who raise poultry. They 
say that poultry prices are not sup- 
ported, but prices of the various grains 
which they use for feeding poultry are 
supported. This hardly seems fair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Therefore the 
price of their feed is kept up by the Gov- 
ernment, but the price of the poultry 
which they delivere to the market is not. 
They are caught by this anomaly, which 
often results in great economic hard- 
ship. 

I myself am not a farmer. Mrs. Neu- 
berger’s folks happen to be farmers. 
They operate a comparatively small 
farm in the northwest. I have talked 
with them on this subject. They do not 
happen to raise commodities, the prices 
of which are supported. Their friends 
in the Grange to which they belong do 
not happen to raise commodities which 
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are supported. They feel a great sense 
of indignation on that subject. As Isay, 
I am not an expert, as is the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not, either. 
I am only trying. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. And Iam not an 
expert like the distinguished Chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry [Mr. ELLENDER], who is also 
present in the chamber at this time. 

My recoliection—it may be faulty—is 
that those who raise nonsupported com- 
modities have often fared very badly in 
recent years. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They have; but I 
should like to say that the Secretary 
does have authority under existing law 
to be of considerable help to producers of 
nonsupported commodities. For ex- 
ample, by the timely purchase of eggs 
when the egg market is depressed, he can 
aid that situation. By the purchase of 
a substantial quantity of eggs which can 
be used for welfare programs, school- 
lunch programs, and relief programs, he 
can bolster the egg market. 

As a matter of fact, the announcement 
by the Secretary that he intends to pur- 
chase eggs bolsters the market. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture might say tomor- 
row morning that he believes the price of 
hogs should be $20 a hundredweight. 
Such a statement would bolster the hog 
market. 

The Government is an important fac- 
tor in the entire farm program, to such 
an extent that every utterance, every ex- 
pression, every bulletin from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or any of his agents, 
has an effect on the market. When the 
Secretary indicates that for some reason 
or other he intends to dump on the do- 
mestie market what he calls spoiled or 
damaged corn, before the corn ever 
reaches the market the price in the free 
market starts to break. 

The Secretary has funds under section 
32, and under special emergency appro- 
priations and authorizations whieh we 
have made, to bolster the prices of live- 
stock, pork products, poultry, or eggs, 
and even of fruits and vegetables. The 
authority exists. However, the authority 
is not spelled out in detail, as it would be 
in connection with a corn or wheat 
program. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It seems to me 
that some crops are favored and others 
are not. I share with the Senator from 
Minnesota the view that we are Senators 


for the entire United States, and not. 


merely for our own individual States. 
That is the reason why I probably shall 
vote for the corn bill. As will be seen 
from the table in the committee report, 
no corn is grown commercially in my 
State. However, I am interested in the 
wellbeing and economic solvency and 
success of corn growers, just as I am in- 
terested in the welfare of any other 
farmer, because farmers are American 
citizens, and their prosperity contributes 
to the welfare of America as a whole. 
But it seems to me that there is not a 
great deal of fairness in the program. 
Last year, when we were voting on the 
soil bank issue, if I am not mistaken, the 
two able Senators from the State of 
Maine [Mrs. SmirH and Mr. PAYNE] 
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er an amendment to the soil bank 
bill. 

Of course, all of us pray for the early 
recovery and return to the Senate of 
the junior Senator from Maine, and that 
he may regain his health. I hope that 
he will be released from the hospital 
very soon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I join in the Sen- 
ator’s expression on behalf of a very 
dear friend and fine Senator. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. All of us are very 
fond of the junior Senator from Maine 
and his distinguished colleague [Mrs. 
SMITH]. 

As I remember, the two Senators from 
Maine offered an amendment to the soil 
bank bill—and my memory may be 
faulty—which would have put vegetables 
into the soil bank, or would have allowed 
them to be put into the soil bank, if and 
when the Secretary of Agriculture found 
them to be in surplus. I believe the 
amendment was voted down. But if 
corn can be put in the soil bank when it 
is in surplus, why cannot row crops be 
put in the soil bank when they are in 
surplus? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That I do not 
know. I think they deserve to be in it, 
if we are to have a soil bank program 
which affects the quantity of production. 
That is the purpose. After all, every 
agricultural commodity utilizes soil; and 
if we have a soil bank it should be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to cover the major 
cash producing crops. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to conclude very briefly, because I 
know the time is limited. Is it not the 
feeling of the Senator from Minnesota, 
with his profound interest in the agri- 
cultural problem and his long service on 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, that what we need is a series of 
farm programs which will spread some 
of these Government benefits to more 
crops, and therefore to more farm 
families? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
definitely right, because a tremendous 
number of farm families are excluded 
from direct benefits. I think our farm 
programs should always be able to dem- 
onstrate not only protection for the farm 
producer, but benefit to the consumer. 
Therefore I have repeatedly advocated, 
in connection with the pork program, 
that we have a program of incentive pay- 
ments for production of a lean hog, so 
that finer-grained pork can be produced. 
I have also advocated, with respect to 
certain commodities, that we have com- 
pensatory payments, which would per- 
mit the farmer to get a fair return with- 
out upsetting market levels. The dif- 
ference between the price which the Gov- 
ernment might set and the market price 
would be made up by a compensatory 
payment to the producer, but the con- 
sumer in the city would obtain the ad- 
vantage of the lower market price. 

The farm population now knows that 
it is a very small percentage of the total 
population. It is a minority of the total. 
Therefore, if our farm people are to be 
given justice, which they surely deserve, 
and if our great agricultural economy 
is to be given an opportunity to survive 
as a free economy, a family-farm econ- 
omy, it is to the advantage of everyone 
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to think in terms of how to approach 
the farm problem in such a manner as 
to work to the benefit of a free and pros- 
perous agriculture without, at the same 
time, placing a penalty upon the con- 
sumer. On the contrary, we must place 
a premium upon a good consumer prod- 
uct, making the consumer feel that he 
has a stake in a good farm program. 

Therefore, I believe we shall come to 
the day in the Congress of the United 
States when a form of production or 
compensatory payment will be the basic 
ingredient or the main factor in an ef- 
fective farm program. By the way, 
most leading agricultural economists 
now support that thesis. In the 80th 
Congress, the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN], I believe, sponsored that 
sort of proposal as one of the means of 
price support. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Would it apply to 
all kinds of farm products, without ex- 
ception? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it should 
be available for application. However, 
it is my view—and I do not claim to be 
an expert—that production payments 
are better designed for what we call non- 
storable commodities, such as vegetables, 
animal products, dairy products, and the 
like. The regular Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans, under the normal 
price-support structure as we now know 
it, are designed more for storable com- 
modities, such as corn, wheat, and cot- 
ton. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I would agree 
with the Senator, and it is my hope that 
some of the programs which he has men- 
tioned for the crops and commodities 
not now included in farm plans will soon 
be added, and that such plans will be 
extended to various row crops and to 
livestock, and so on, which are not now 
included. It is also my hope that per- 
haps we can at least experiment with a 
domestic-parity plan for wheat, to see if 
it will not work effectively and in that 
way make some surplus wheat available 
at lower prices for feed purposes. 

I appreciate very much the informa- 
tion the Senator from Minnesota has 
given us. He is always helpful on every 
issue, particularly on the farm question, 
in which he is so well informed and so 
thoroughly experienced. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
far too generous. I appreciate his par- 
ticipation in the discussion. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have been listening 
with a great deal of interest to the bril- 
liant presentation of the corn bill by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota. It is a 
subject in which he has great experience. 
I ask my questions from ignorance, be- 
cause I do not purport to be an expert in 
this field, as I know the Senator from 
Minnesota is, and as I know the Senator 
from Oregon is rapidly becoming, if he is 
not an expert already. 

My problem comes down to this: There 
is in my State the same type of poultry 
industry as that to which the Senator 
from Oregon has referred in his State. 
The Senator from Minnesota will recall 
that the Senate passed a poultry-inspec- 
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tion bill yesterday, and on that occasion I 
commented that perhaps $190 million 
worth of poultry products are raised in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
every year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. One always learns 
something in the Senate. That was true 
the other day when the Senator from 
Pennsylvania made his statement in con- 
lection with the poultry inspection bill. 
I always knew that the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania which he, in part, so 
ably represents, was a great producer of 
poultry, but when he made his statement 
I was, first of all, surprised that the 
great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
should be pushing Minnesota for honors 
in the poultry field and, secondly, very 
much enlightened by his remarks. 

Mr. CLARK. I am delighted to have 
the Senator’s friendly comments. As 
the Senator from Oregon has stated, 
poultry and eggs are being sold in a free 
market. Nevertheless, the poultry pro- 
ducers must buy their grain in a pro- 
tected market. While I share with the 
Senator from Oregon a desire to treat 
these matters on a national basis, be- 
cause, after all, they concern the na- 
tional economy, I ask the Senator from 
Minnesota whether it is not a fact that 
an inevitable result of the passage of 
the pending bill will be that the poultry 
producers of Pennsylvania will have to 
pay more money for their feed and will 
not receive protection in the marketing 
of their product: 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A possible result 

of the passage of the bill will be that 
the normal poultry producer will be able 
to continue in poultry production, if the 
price of feed grain is reasonable. If the 
price drops lower and lower, the normal 
producer of feed grains will say, “There 
is only one thing to do to augment my 
income, and that is to raise some chick- 
ens and to sella few eggs.” He goes into 
the poultry market and thus adds to the 
production of poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts. That in turn cheapens poultry 
prices. 
I can only add that if there ever was 
an economic community in which there 
is a genuine interdependence and in 
which there is need for economic broth- 
erhood to prevail, if not spiritual broth- 
erhood, it is in the agricultural commu- 
nity. 

What has happened, particularly in 
recent years, is that as farm prices have 
been cut back, farmers have expanded 
their production. As they have ex- 
panded their production, farm prices 
have dropped some more. Then when 
they got too low, the farmers undertook 
another kind of farm production. Only 
a few years ago the normal grain-pro- 
ducing area was in the Middle West. 
Now it is all over the country. When 
farmers could not make enough income 
from raising cotton or wheat or rice; they 
said, “There is only one thing todo. We 
are in the farm business. We have the 
barns and the sheds and the machinery 
and the knowhow, and the whole plant, 
Let us use it.” So they went into the 
beef and hog and poultry raising busi- 
ness. Some of them had never raised 
any grain sorghums. They started to 
plant them. I believe the grain sorghum 
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acreage alone has gone up 300 percent in 
the past 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. CLARK. Then, it is the Senator’s 
belief, as I understand, that, while from 
the short range standpoint the passage 
of the bill might be to the detriment of 
the poultry producers of Pennsylvania, 
the long range result will be favorable, 
because of its effect on the whole agri- 
cultural economy, in which it is possible 
to have only a certain amount of demand 
and a certain amount of supply; and 
that although the poultry producers of 
Pennsylvania may have to pay a little 
more for grain, the Senator is of the 
opinion that in the long run the passage 
of the bill will be in the poultry farmer’s 
own enlightened self-interest. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I doubt that it is 
even a short run disadvantage for the 
poultry producers, I say that because 
the poultry producers of Pennsylvania 
also produce a good deal of their feed— 
not all of it but a portion of it—on their 
own farms. 

Mr. CLARK. A measurable amount. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A measurable 
amount. In some instances it is a ma- 
jority of the feed. That is what we call 
a noncommercial area. It is to the ad- 
vantage of the poultry producer that the 
production of poultry does not get out of 
hand and that the poultry market is not 
glutted, not 2 years or 1 year from now, 
but 6 months from now, because it is 
possible to raise and to market very 
good chickens in 6 months. 

Therefore, a fair price—and a price of 
77 percent of parity on corn is anything 
but high—in the commercial area is not 
going to be even a short run detriment 
outside the commercial area. I honestly 
believe that it is of immediate good and 
a long range advantage. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is not under the impression, is 
he, that the present Secretary of Agri- 
culture is going to utilize any of the 
powers to protect the poultry and egg 
producers? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; I must say that 
Iam not living under any false hope with 
respect to the alacrity with which the 
Secretary of Agriculture will respond 
to the justified needs of the poultry pro- 
ducers and the livestock producers, 
There has been too much of the “too 
little and too late” philosophy. 

I wish to go on record as saying that 
the present Secretary of Agriculture has 
not only spent more money and obtained 
fewer satisfactory results than any other 
Secretary of Agriculture in the history 
of our country, but also, that so far as 
the effects of his policies on private econ- 
omy—on cattlemen and hog raisers and 
poultry raisers and egg producers— 
are concerned there has been a loss of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, which 
can never be reclaimed. 

The shocking thing to me is that more 
people are not concerned about it. As 
I have said a number of times in the 
Senate, in our foreign-aid program, 
which I support, and in our foreign- 
trade program, which I also support, 
we go 10,000 miles from home with a $2 
billion or $3 billion program in order to 
get a new market for some American 
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production; while right under our own 
feet, in Pennsylvania, or in Minnesota 
or Kansas or Iowa or Nebraska or Mis- 
souri or Oregon, are thousands and thou- 
sands of farm families, who, if they had 
their prices raised another 10 percent 
and that would not hurt the consumer— 
would be able to purchase hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of manufac- 
tured goods from our factories. 

We have a market in the Midwest for 
home appliances and for new farm ma- 
chinery which is estimated in the next 
5 years to be more than $6 billion, if only 
we could get a little adjustment in our 
farm prices. 

However, I have learned a long time 
ago that farm producers never can get 
far ahead by working for wages that 
cause them to run behind, and that 
they will never get very far ahead by 
producing commodities at less than 
cost. 

My dad, who was a merchant, used to 
say to me, “It does not take any sense 
to give away your goods. It sometimes 
takes a little more than ordinary cour- 
age, but it does not take much sense or 
judgment.” 

Mr. CLARK. I am completely in ac- 
cord with what the Senator from Min- 
nesota has just. said. If he will bear 
with me a minute more, I should like to 
ask him this question: 

Since the Eisenhower administration 
took office, 5,500 dairy farmers in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania have 
gone out of business because of the price 
Squeeze which has made it impossible 
for them to get an adequate return for 
their milk and other dairy products, in 
a market where the price was substan- 
tially controlled both by State and by 
Federal agricultural marketing agree- 
ments, while at the same time the price 
at which the milk was sold through dis- 
tributors did not enable them to get a 
profitable return when the milk was sold 
at the gate of the farm. 

One of the things which has given the 
dairy farmers of Pennsylvania great 
concern—and most of them, as the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota knows, are the fam- 
ily farmers, who are of immediate con- 
cern from the sociological and demo- 
cratic point of view, as well as from the 
economic point of view—is, What cffect 
will the corn bill have on the dairy farm- 
ers? Will it not inevitably make their 
situation worse, at least for the time be- 
ing? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No; it will not. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from 
Minnesota enlighten me as to why not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Because the price 
supports which are available for the 
dairy farmers are based upon a percent- 
age of parity—that is, 80 percent of par- 
ity. Parity is a flexible formula. In 
that formula the price of feed products 
which Mr. Farmer must buy in order to 
supply, in this instance, his dairy herd 
with the necessary feed is considered. 

Parity is flexible. There can be flexible 
price supports because of the percent- 
age of parity, but the concept of parity, 
the factor of parity, itself is flexible. 

So if the price-support structure on 
dairy products, including milk, is main- 
tained. at 80 percent of parity, and if we 
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assume that the price of feed, because 
of the corn bill, goes up a little, the in- 
crease will be reflected in the parity for- 
mula, which in turn will mean that Mr. 
Farmer will be guaranteed a little better 
price, dollarswise and centswise, for his 
dairy products. 

So the farmer in this instance, I assure 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, will not 
be hurt. 

I must confess that if I thought the 
dairy farmer would be injured by the bill, 
in light of the fact that the largest single 
production in the State of Minnesota— 
so far as cash commodities are con- 
cerned—is dairy farming and livestock 
farming, I surely could not be here, out 
of a sense of justice and fairness, defend- 
ing this measure. 

I do not think this is a perfect bill. I 
do not think it is three-fourths perfect. 
I think it is better than the law with 
which we are presently saddled. 

Mr. CLARK. The dairy products pro- 
duced in the State which the Senator 
from Minnesota represents, in part, with 
such distinction are in such profusion 
3 they frequently come into Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We are delighted to 
share the superior quality of our Min- 
nesota dairy production with our very 
fine, enlightened, quality fellow citizens 
from Pennsylvania. 

The people of Pennsylvania are of 
such good character, of such splendid 
background, and have such fine tastes, 
that it would be anything but right if 
they did not have the opportunity to con- 
sume Minnesota's dairy products. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota for his enlightening com- 
ments, which have done much to dissi- 
pate the feeling with which I greeted the 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to S. 1771 because it would waste 
$100 million of the taxpayers’ money. 
An amendment to the soil-bank program 
to force payments on corn already has 
cost the taxpayers of the United States 
$179 million without contributing any- 
thing at all toward a solution of the 
problem of overproduction. At a time 
when we should be economizing, the pres- 
ent bill proposes to pour $100 million 
more down this rathole. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the letter of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, which appears in the report 
on the bill, which warns that enactment 
of S. 1771 probably will “create more ill 
will among farmers—including corn 
farmers—and nonfarmers than it would 
contribute to adjusting the agricultural 
plant.” 

I congratulate the American Farm 
Bureau Federation for its opposition to 
this ill-conceived measure. The farm- 
ers of my State agree with the Bureau, 
I am sure, that the soil bank should be 
used to bring the supply of farm prod- 
ucts into balance with demand and not 
as a subterfuge for providing a favored 
group of producers with free crop in- 
surance, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
American Farm Bureau Federation’s 
letter printed at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Washington, D. C., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C., 

DEAR ALLEN: This is in reply to your re- 
quest for a statement regarding our position 
2 time concerning corn legislation for 

At our annual meeting last December, the 
voting delegates went on record favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing for the 
type of corn program favored by the large 
majority of farmers affected. In support of 
this policy, representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation appeared before the 
House Agriculture Committee and a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry urging that Congress 
quickly pass a simple corn bill, 

We indicated that the early passage of a 
simple bill was urgent because plans for 
spring planting were being made and farmers 
needed to know as soon as possible what 
kind of program would be in effect in 1957. 
These statements were made in January and 
early February. 

The House of Representatives on March 13, 
1957, by a record vote of 188 yeas to 217 
nays, defeated a simple bill designed to per- 
mit corn farmers in 1957 to participate in 
the kind of program which they prefer. The 
House Agriculture Committee was split on 
the issue. Most of the minority members 
finally supported legislation to give commer- 
cial area corn farmers a program in 1957 
similar to the options offered farmers in the 
corn referendum last December which was 
favored by 6114 percent of the approximately 
440,000 farmers voting in the referendum. 
Most of the majority members insisted that 
the acreage reserve program of the soil bank 
must also be opened up to grain sorghums, 
barley, rye, oats, soybeans, flax reed, and non=- 
commercial area corn. The House refused to 
pass any of the various proposals that were 
offered. 

We understand that the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry yesterday on a 
split vote reported out a bill which would 
substitute a 51-million acre corn base acreage 
for the 37.3 million acre national corn allot- 
ment. 

Since the House has debated the subject 
this year at considerable length and refused 
to change the current law, it appears to us 
that before the Senate acts, it may want to 
determine whether there is any possibility of 
action being taken by the House on legisla- 
tion that would be effective and financially 
sound in sufficient time to be of any assist- 
coor in adjusting production to demand in 

In considering this problem, the experience 
of last year in connection with passage of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 should be added 
to the attitude shown by the House this year 
on corn legislation. Last year, soil-bank 
legislation was passed after most of the corn 
was planted. 

As early as April 5, 1956, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation pointed out that 
“It is too late for a.soil-bank plan to be 
of any benefit to farmers this year.” 

Nevertheless, the group in the House which 
opposed corn legislation this year were the 
ones who put through the amendment on 
May 3, 1956, which forced payments in 1956 
on a 51-million-acre soil-bank corn base, 
even though most of the corn area had al- 
ready been planted, which made it obvious 
that such payments would not make an ap- 
preciable contribution to bringing supplies 
into balance with demand. > 

Because the law directed it, $179 million 
was paid out under a situation which doomed 
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it from the start to ineffectiveness so far as 
adjusting production was concerned. 

Once again consideration is being given to 
legislation which will help farmers bring sup- 
plies into line with demand. Once again it 
probably is too late for legislation to be 
passed that will make any real contribution 
to lifting the price-depressing surpluses off 
the backs of farmers. 

We understand that about 5½ million 
acres of cornland have been offered for Goy- 
ernment soil-bank contract. 

Farmers haye made their plans and corn- 
planting time is practically here. Legisla- 
tion must run the gantlet of the Senate, the 
House, and probably conference between the 
two bodies to iron out differences with the 
agreement then being reconsidered by the 
Senate and the House before being sent to 
the President for consideration. 

This situation suggests questions such as 
the following: How much will corn farmers 
reduced plantings below that to which they 
already have agreed? Will those corn farm- 
ers who agreed to stay within their portion 
of the 37.3 million acres get a windfall pay- 
ment if the base at this late date is raised 
to 51 million acres? Will it be fair to corn 
farmers who were willing to stay within the 
37.3 million allotment to allow other farm- 
ers to come into the program now? How 
will the increase be divided between those 
who have signed up and those who were un- 
willing to sign up until their share was in- 
creased? Two hundred and seventeen mil- 
lion dollars represents the share of the $750 
million total acreage reserve fund available 
for corn. Close to $200 million has been 
signed up for corn at this time. Should 
funds be shifted from other. acreage reserve 
commodities to obtain a larger signup on 
corn? 

We are seriously concerned that legislation 
at this late date and the time required to 
put it into effect after enactment would cre- 
ate more ill will among farmers—including 
corn farmers—and nonfarmers than it would 
contribute to adjusting the agricultural 
plant. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
looked upon the soil bank as a means of 
bringing supplies into balance with demand 
and not as a device to provide farmers with 
free crop insurance. 

We are working to bring about a healthy 
market condition by removing market gluts 
and do not look with favor on payments as 
an end in themselves, 

Since the present corn signup is heavily 
concentrated in areas which have recently 
been adversely affected by drought, the prob- 
ability exists that there may be a further 
buildup of corn surpluses. Even though this 
is undesirable, legislative action has been so 
long delayed that it is highly questionable 
whether legislation now will result in any- 
thing but a wasteful expenditure of public 
funds this year at a time when we should 
be economizing. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK K. WOOLLEY, 
Legislative Counsel. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
ScorTT in the chair). 
it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without objection, 
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THE ATTACKS MADE AGAINST THE 
BILL TO GUARANTEE TRIAL BY 
JURY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the weekend, at least two separate, 
but perhaps coordinated, attacks were 
launched against S. 1735, a bill intro- 
duced by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ators from Mississippi and Virginia [Mr. 
EASTLAND and Mr. Byrp] and myself. S. 
1735 is a bill designed to further secure 
the guaranty of the right of trial by jury. 

One of the attacks was made by a rep- 
resentative of the Justice Department, 
in a speech delivered here in Washing- 
ton. The other attack was made in an 
editorial of a newspaper well-known for 
its support of individual liberties and 
freedom. 

Only recently this newspaper has been 
among those who protested vigorously to 
the State Department against what it 
considered a violation of the first amend- 
ment, which guarantees freedom of the 
press, among other rights of the people. 
This newspaper recognized no. restric- 
tion on freedom of the press, as guaran- 
teed in the first amendment. In its edi- 
torials it spoke out loudly against the 
action of the State Department in deny- 
ing a passport renewal to a reporter who 
traveled into Red China, against the in- 
structions of the State Department. 

Mr. President, I hold no brief today 
either for the newspaper or for the State 
Department in the instance cited. My 
purpose in making reference to the posi- 
tion of the newspaper is to show that it 
has been a strong advocate of individual 
rights and liberties, but that its posi- 
tion with reference to S. 1735 is a de- 
parture from its usual position. 

There are other instances which could 
be cited with reference to this newspa- 
per, in which it editorialized strongly for 
traditional rights and freedoms. I shall 
not take the time to go into such de- 
tails, because I do not believe it is neces- 
sary. The record of this newspaper is 
well known. 

The Justice Department spokesman 
who addressed the ninth annual con- 
ference of the National Civil Liberties 
Clearing House, chose as his title, “The 
Government's Role in Defending Civil 
Rights.” 

At the outset of his speech, he de- 
clared: 


The administration civil-rights program 
which is now pending before the Congress 
will, if enacted, give the Government for the 
first time the authority necessary for effec- 
tive enforcement of federally guaranteed civil 
rights. 


That makes his position clear. He is 
an advocate of stronger Federal laws to 
strengthen what he believes to be the 
rights and freedoms of individuals. 

Yet in the same paragraph of his 
speech, he launched his opposition to the 
bill, which I am cosponsoring, to give 
wider application of the right of trial by 
jury. This is what he had to say on that 
subject, with reference to S. 1735: 

I should like also to warn against attempts 
now being made to emasculate this program 


by deceptive appeals for the protection of the 
right to trial by jury. 
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T should like to know, Mr. President, 
what is deceptive about guaranteeing a 
trial by jury. That is the stated purpose 
of the bill. 

However, I am glad that the Justice 
Department spokesman and the news- 
paper editorial have made the issue clear. 
There is only one conclusion to be drawn 
from the editorial and from the speech: 
Both the newspaper and the speaker are 
against extending to every citizen a legal 
right now enjoyed by some citizens; that 
is the right of trial by jury. 

There can be no argument on the point 
that a court must have the authority to 
deal with direct contempt. This bill will 
preserve the necessary authority for con- 
tempts committed in the presence of the 
court or so near thereto as to interfere 
directly with the administration of jus- 
tice. It also retains for the court power 
to punish misbehavior, misconduct, or 
disobedience of any officer of the court. 

What I cannot understand is how cer- 
tain forces in this country can recognize 
weaknesses they claim to see in existing 
laws for the protection of civil rights, 
but profess not to see any danger in the 
loss of the right of trial by jury. The 
civil-rights bills now pending in the com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives would take away that 
right in some instances. 

Is greater Federal protection of the 
right to vote more important than pro- 
tection of the right of trial by jury? 

I do not believe the people of this coun- 
try would agree with the advocates of the 
so-called civil-rights bills that a distinc- 
tion can be made between the importance 
of these rights. 

The citizens of the United States have 
always believed that every citizen had 
the same rights in courts of justice as 
every other citizen. That is not true un- 
der the present law, which provides for 
the substitution of the United States for 
the real party in interest in certain cases. 
In such instances the defendant can be 
deprived of his right of trial by jury sim- 
ply because the United States has made 
itself a party to the case. The Justice 
Department wants to employ that device 
more widely. 

If that is not discrimination, then I 
must be taught a new definition for the 
word. 

The Justice Department spokesman 
stated his opposition to having a jury de- 
cide whether a contempt had been com- 
mitted of an existing court order or in- 
junction. My question to him would be 
whether he believes a jury would be less 
fair in its consideration of such a con- 
tempt charge than the judge who had is- 
sued the order. 

Would it be easier for a judge to sepa- 
rate himself from the feelings and emo- 
tions involved in such a case than it 
would for a jury which had not previously 
been involved? 

The decisions of Federal district judges 
already may be reviewed. They are re- 
viewed by special courts, by circuit courts 
of appeals, and by the Supreme Court. 
More than one judge sits on such courts. 
This is recognition that more than one 
opinion is needed in many cases, 
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I fail to see why letting a jury of 12 
persons consider whether contempt has 
been committed, unless committed in 
the presence of the court, is any depar- 
ture from accepted principles of justice. 

Mr. President, the inconsistency of 
some advocates of the so-called civil- 
rights bills is clearly drawn by their 
attacks against S. 1735. 

Do they believe in certain rights for 
certain people, or do they believe in the 
same rights for all the people? I believe 
a majority of the American people be- 
lieve in equal rights for all. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to me, 
before he yields the floor? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to commend 
the Senator from South Carolina for his 
work on the general subject he has been 
discussing. I desire to point out an ad- 
ditional fact to which the Senator re- 
ferred, but did not fully develop, with 
reference to trial by jury and the power 
of a judge to punish for contempt. 

As conclusive proof that the idea of 
the law was that this was a very limited 
field of operation, I point out that there 
is no limitation to the sentence which 
may be imposed for contempt of court. 
Except in some cases, there is no protec- 
tion of a jury trial in such proceedings. 
The law goes so far as to put the trial of 
the person and the imposition of sen- 
tence in the hands of the judge whose 
order is being disobeyed or infringed 
upon, which shows conclusively that the 
application of this principle of law 
should be very limited in its scope of 
operation. 

Does the Senator agree with that 
statement, which is the basis for an- 
other question I shall ask? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is 
correct. In a contempt case the judge 
is the legislator, he is the prosecutor, he 
is the judge, and he is the jury. 

Mr. STENNIS, I know that the Sen- 
ator, before he became a Member of the 
Senate and before he was Governor of 
South Carolina, was a trial judge of a 
court in South Carolina. I wish to ask 
him a question that is somewhat per- 
sonal. As judge of a trial court, did the 
Senator not feel a great hesitancy and 
did he not feel compelled to exercise 
great caution in citing, or even thinking 
of citing, anyone for contempt of court, 
because of the power he had and the 
fact that he was sitting as the jury, the 
judge, and, in a way, the prosecutor? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is exactly 
correct. There were a few cases in 
which there may have been a temptation 
to cite a person, in which perhaps I went 
beyond where I should have gone to avoid 
taking unto myself, as a judge, this ter- 
vific power, which I think is too great 
for any one man to have—to legislate, 
prosecute, and then act as judge and 
jury. 

Mr. STENNIS. With the limitations 
of human nature, and the limited scope 
of the operation of the power, which has 
always heretofore been reposed in the 
judge of a court, does the Senator not 
think it is unwise for the civil rights bill, 
er for any other bill on any other subject, 
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whether involving the question of labor 
or anything else, to carry such a tre- 
mendous power for mass prosecutions, 
one might say, by an overzealous official 
in the Department of Justice, before a 
Federal judge or any other judge? 

Mr. THURMOND. I thoroughly 
agree. I think it would be most dan- 
gerous. In fact, I think it would change 
our form of the administration of jus- 
tice. When our forefathers founded this 
country, they wrote the Constitution, 
and provided for trial by jury. That was 
their concept. They had come to this 
land to get away from countries where 
czars, potentates, or dictators could 
condemn a man to prison or take his 
life. They wrote into our Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights the right of trial 
by jury. I think it is one of the most 
precious rights Americans have today. 
I do not see how any citizen, regardless 
of whether he is from the North or the 
South or the East or the West, could 
fail to stand up and fight for this pre- 
cious right of trial by jury. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is certainly a right 
that applies to everyone. 

Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
further, I commend him again for his 
study of this subject and for bringing it 
to the attention of the Senate and the 
country. In the enthusiasm to enforce 
someone’s concept of civil rights, to en- 
force someone’s concept of labor rights, 
or to enforce someone’s concept of curb- 
ing labor’s rights—or the rights of any 
other group—if we should go overboard 
and grant this immense power to the 
Department of Justice and to the 
judges—regardless of how good their in- 
tentions may be—who may try to break 
numbers of people en masse, without 
the safeguard of ordinary protections 
that have been considered over the cen- 
turies to be necessary, we would be on 
dangerous ground and we would be con- 
tributing to a general undermining of 
fundamental principles. 

Another point we lawyers have in mind 
and like to talk about is this: Any court 
which has the power of injunction and 
other extraordinary processes was set 
up fundamentally, anyway, as an auxil- 
jary court to fill a limited mission, where 
the general courts for some reason could 
not meet the problem. Is that not the 
Senator's concept? 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. These proposals tend 
to reverse the entire order of procedure 
and bypass all the ordinary processes 
of going into the regular courts, by giv- 
ing this extraordinary power to what 
we call courts of equity. 

I should like to have the Senator’s 
further comment upon whether that re- 
versal of the concept of our American 
jurisprudence is proper, whether the 
Senator thinks it can possibly be sus- 
tained under any law or general rule of 
necessity, whether it is a demand of the 
times, or whether our concept of gov- 
ernment has changed to the degree that 
we can safely make such a departure. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thoroughly agree 
with the interpretation of the junior 
Senator from Mississippi on this ques- 
tion. I wish to commend him for his 
insight. He was a distinguished trial 
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judge in the great State of Mississippi, 
where he made an outstanding record, 
He comprehends the dangers of giving 
extreme authority to a judge. 

He has sat as a judge with the power 
of rule by injunction and of punish- 
ment by injunction. I am in thorough 
accord with the expressions the Senator 
has uttered here today. 

The need for protection was what 
brought about the right to trial by jury 
in labor disputes. It was a dangerous 
thing for a judge to have the enormous 
power to put people in prison for an un- 
limited time, at the caprice or whim of 
the judge, at his suggestion or wish, 
when it might occur to him it was neces- 
sary to punish. 

Our theory of government is that it 
is necessary to have a jury to determine 
whether a man is guilty, and then a 
judge to pass sentence. For every citi- 
zen we desire to have the same right— 
the right to trial by jury— that we now 
have in labor disputes. We wish to pro- 
tect the right of trial by jury for all 
Americans in all phases of life. 

I do not know of any greater thing 
the Congress can do than to take the 
proper steps to protect this right which 
is so precious to our American heritage. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield on one point further, 
this is a matter which is basic and 
fundamental and does not apply merely 
to one subject matter, such as civil 
rights, or to one section of the country. 
It applies to all areas, as various prob- 
lems arise and the courts of the respec- 
tive areas attempt to cope with these 
problems and work out solutions within 
the judicial field. 

Does the Senator think it is sound to 
have a general law of any kind which 
would permit the Department of Jus- 
tice to supersede, we might say, the 
local courts, the local boards of super- 
visors, the local boards of election, the 
local school trustees, the local district 
commissioners, or any group of persons 
trying to carry on the affairs of public 
life? Can the Senator conceive of any- 
thing that would tend to retard progress 
and the real solution to these kinds of 
problems more than the intervention of 
this almost unrestrained power of the 
Department of Justice and the sitting 
judge? 

Mr. THURMOND. This power would 
not only be built up on a greater cen- 
tralization of authority in the National 
Government, but, as the distinguished 
Senator stated a few moments ago, it 
would reverse the previous trend in 
the administration of justice. Un- 
doubtedly it would retard progress to a 
great extent, and set us back for a long 
period of time to come. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
again for yielding, and for his work on 
this subject. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF CALENDAR ON 
FRIDAY 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday, April 
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12, at the conelusion of the regular morn- 
ing business, there be a call of the cal- 
endar from the beginning for the con- 
sideration of unobjected to bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 10, 1957, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 9, 1957: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Miss Frances E. Willis, of California, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Norway. 

Scott McLeod, of New Hampshire, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to Ire- 
land. 

Robert B. Memminger. of South Carolina, 
now a Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a 
secretary in the diplomatic service, to. be 
also a consul general of the United States 
of America, 

The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 2 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

Allen B. Moreland, of Florida. 

George H. Owen, of New York. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 2, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

John W. Evans, of the District of Columbia. 

Russell L. Riley, of Missouri. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

John L. Brown, of Massachusetts. 

William Gerber, of Pennsylvania. 

D. Merle Walker, of Kansas. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Mrs. Ursula H. Duffus, of Ohio. 

Miss Jean Jerolaman, of New York. 

Miss Lucy Richmond Lentz, of North 
Carolina. 


The following- named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 5, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Elwood M. Browne, of Maryland. 

William J. Monticone, of Rhode Island. 

James C. Quick, of Florida. 

Clarence W. Toulme, of Louisiana. 

Malcolm P. Hallam, of South Dakota, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 6 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul of the United States of America. 

William P. Shockley, Jr., of California, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 6, a consul, and a secretary in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States of 
America. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career and secretaries in the 
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diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 
Martin S. Bowe, Jr., of Massachusetts. 
Miss Eleanor Van Trump Glenn, of Geor- 
gia. 
Miss Fannie Goldstein, of New York. 
William H. Hardage, of Georgia. 
Miss Jessie L. Harnit, of North Dakota, 
Clarence J. Heissel, of California. 
J. William Henry, of Arizona, 
Miss Margaret Ruth Kelley, of California. 
James B. Lindsey, of Florida. 
David H. McCabe, of Maryland. 
Miss Mary Willis McKenzie, of Virginia. 
Miss Isabelle Pinard, of California. 
Miss Irene L. Rossi, of Pennsylvania, 
Benjamin J. Ruyle, of Washington. 
John W. Sullivan, of Maryland. 
E. Paul Taylor, of California. 
James G, Ward, of Pennsylvania. 
Charles T. Warner, of West Virginia. 
Walter C. Young, of Pennsylvania. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 8, 
vice consuls of career and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Diego O. Asencio, of New Jersey. 

George Aneiro, of Wisconsin. 

Roy J. Apel, of California. 

Diego C. Asencio, of New Jersey. 

Thomas J. Barnes, of Minnesota. 

Eugene J. Bashe, of California. 

Arthur C. Bauman, of Michigan. 

Michele C. Bozzelli, of Ohio. 

John A. Cantwell, of New York, 

George F. Carr, Jr., of Texas, 

Temple G. Cole, of Kentucky. 

G. Leslie Dillmann, Jr., of Louisiana. 

John M. DuPont, of Massachusetts. 

Harvey Fergusson, of New Jersey. 

Peter F. Frost, of Connecticut. 

Gregory Gay, of Ohio. 

Robert S, Gershenson, of Pennsylvania. 

William L. Givens, of California, 

Leopold Gotzlinger, of Ohio. 

Philip J. Griffin, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

John C. Griffith, of Connecticut. 

Terrence T. Grindall, of California. 

Thomas Gustafson, of Virginia. 

Kent H. Hall, of California, 

Clifford H. Harpe, of Tennessee. 

James R. Head, of Wisconsin, 

Aaron F. Jacobs, of New York. 

Roy H. Johnson, of Nevada. 

Stanley E. Kagan, of New York. 

Robert D. Knight, of California. 

Miss Morelle Lasky, of California, 

Norman D. Leach, of California. 

Wingate Lloyd, of Pennsylvania. 

Alan Logan, of California. 

Shepard C. Lowman, of Texas. 

Eugene A. Luebker, of Minnesota. 

Carl H. McMillan, Jr., of Maryland. 

Edward J. Maguire, Jr., of California. 

William H. Mills, of Maryland. 

Gottfried W. Moser, of New York. 

Donald D. Palmer, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Ross C. Parr, of Michigan. 

Douglas R. Perry, of Maryland. 

Robert J. Perry, of Ohio. 

Walter G. Ramsay, of Virginia. 

Robert G. Rich, Jr., of Florida. 

George B. Roberts, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Roger C. Schrader, of Missouri. 

Richard C. Searing, of New Jersey. 

Carl G. Shepherd, of New York. 

William L. Simmons, of Mississippi. 

Kenneth N. Skoug, Jr., of Minnesota. 

John D. Spangler, of Tennessee. 

James M. Thomson, of Minnesota. 

Miss Virginia A. Weyres, of Wisconsin. 

Dawson 8. Wilson, of Florida. 

Bruce E. Woolner, of Texas. 

Robert G. Wright, of Illinois. 

Albert J. Zuckerman, of New York. 
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The following-named Foreign Service staff 
officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Frank C. Niccoll, of California. 

William P. Robertson, of Tennessee. 

Warren L. Swope, of Illinois. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Joseph C. Arundale, of Oklahoma. 

Lee F. Dinsmore, of Maryland. 

Wilfred V. Duke, of Oregon. 

Zachary P. Geaneas, of New York. 

Edward Macauley 3d, of Rhode Island. 

Roswell M. Parrott, of Virginia. 

John L. Wiggin, of New Hampshire. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be consuls and secretaries 
in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America; 

Henry S. Bonner, of Massachusetts. 

Frederick W. Flott, Jr., of Illinois. 

E. Howard Hunt, Jr., of Florida. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be secretaries in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of 
America: 

Philip F. Fendig, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Franklin P. Holcomb, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

John P. Horgan, of Massachusetts, 

Richard M. McCarthy, of Iowa. 

Samuel H. Rickard III, of Michigan, 

William C. Simenson, of Wisconsin. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve Officers to be vice consuls and secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America: 

Osborne A. Day, of Connecticut. 

Fred C. Thomas, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be vice consuls of the United 
States of America: 

Roderick W. Horton, of New York. 

Spiros A. Siafacas, of Florida. 

Quentin H. Watkins, of Indiana, 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Dallas A. Gardner, Jr., of South Carolina, 
to be United States marshal for the eastern 
district of South Carolina for a term of 4 
years, vice Alfred L. Plowden, Jr., term ex- 
pired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate April 9, 1957: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Donald A. Quarles, of New Jersey, to be 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, United States Air 
Force, for appointment as Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for a term of 2 years, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE . 


James H. Douglas, of Illinois, to be Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. 

Gen. Thomas D. White, United States Air 
Force, for appointment as Chief of Staff, De- 
partment of the Air Force, for a period of 2 
years, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


Fred A. Bantz, of New York, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, United States Navy, 
for appointment as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Department of the Navy, for a period 
of 2 years. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Ben Peterson to be United States attorney 
for the district of Idaho, term of 4 years. 

Anthony Julian to be United States attor- 


ney for the district. of Massachusetts for a 
term of 4 years. 
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UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Frank O. Bell to be United States marshal 
for the northern district of California for a 
term of 4 years. 

Robert W. Ware to be United States mar- 
shal for the southern district of California 
for a term of 4 years. 


In THE Navy 


Rear Adm. Donald B. Duncan, United 
States Navy, retired, for appointment to the 
grade of admiral on the retired list of the 
Navy. 

Vice Adm, Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter, United 
States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list with the rank of vice admiral. 

Having designated, in accordance with 
the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 5231, Vice Adm. Austin K, 
Doyle, United States Navy, for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
dent to be within the contemplation of the 
said section, the President has nominated 
him to have the grade, rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of vice admiral while so serving. 

Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5231, Rear Adm. George W. Ander- 
son, Jr., United States Navy, for commands 
and other duties determined by the Presi- 
dent to be within the contemplation of said 
section, the President has nominated him to 
have the grade, rank, pay, and allowances of 
vice admiral while so serving. 


In THE NAVY AND TR MARINE Corps 


The nominations of John H. Thomas and 
503 other persons for appointment in the 
Navy and in the Marine Corps, which were 
received by the Senate on March 26, 1957, 
and which appear in full in the Senate pro- 
ceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
that date, under the caption “Nominations,” 
beginning with the name of John H. Thomas 
which is shown on page 4402, and ending 
with the name of Guy W. Ward, which is 
shown on page 4403. 


In THE REGULAR Am Force 


The nominations of Ellery David Preston, 
Jr., and 788 other officers for promotion in 
the Regular Air Force, which were received 
by the Senate on March 22, 1957, and which 
appear in full in the Senate proceedings of 
the ConcressionaL Record for that date, 
under the caption “Nominations,” beginning 
with the name of Ellery David Preston, Jr., 
which is shown on page 4226, and ending 
with the name of Ruth Ann Pratt, which 
occurs on page 4229. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 9, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou infinite and eternal God, grant 
that during this day we may experience 
the strengthening presence and the sus- 
taining power of Thy divine spirit. 

God forbid that we should ever live 
in anguish and anxiety and fail to be- 
lieve and see that Thy kind and gracious 
providence is always round about us. 

We pray that our Speaker and the 
Congress may know how to legislate 
wisely and be inspired to find the best 
ways and means of promoting the health 
and happiness of our citizens and people 
everywhere. 

Give us the intrepid courage and con- 
viction of the pioneer and the patriot as 
we continue to pray and labor for the 
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coming of the kingdom of righteousness 
and peace. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Mc- 
Bride, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with an amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R, 2367. An act to establish a deferred 
grazing program as part of the relief available 
to drought stricken areas under Public Law 
875, 8lst Congress, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1747. An act to provide for the compul- 
sory inspection by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of poultry and poultry 
products. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House Com- 
mittee on Small Business may be granted 
permission to sit during general debate 
in the House for the balance of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHOR- 
ITY SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, a week ago I 
brought to the attention of the Members 
of this House a disgraceful condition that 
exists in the New York City Housing 
Authority. I cited a series of newspaper 
articles as proof that increased crime, in- 
adequate police protection, and wide- 
spread violence has been permitted to 
continue in these city projects without 
correction, 

In my statement on the floor of this 
House I charged that from the juggling 
and maneuvering that is going on in New 
York City, it is apparent that city hall 
is attempting to whitewash this scandal- 
ous situation. 

In asking for a congressional investiga- 
tion I pointed out to this House that I 
had forwarded all of these articles to the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency with a request that its Subcom- 
mittee on Housing start an immediate 
full-scale investigation of the housing 
authority. I urged this inquiry because 
it is now obvious that the city adminis- 
tration is desperately trying to conceal 
and minimize this glaring evidence of 
wrongdoing. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am this day bringing 
this matter to the attention of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
because these newspaper articles also un- 
covered shocking evidence that Commu- 
nists still are a factor in high position in 
the city housing authority. While this 
matter is of compelling importance and 
should have had exclusive attention, we 
have seen that city hall has moved very, 
very slowly in its 2-year-old security in- 
vestigation of the housing authority. In 
all of this time there have been only 3 
firings and 4 resignations with 15 cases 
still under study. 

This is hardly what can be termed an 
accelerated program. 

If there is evidence of Communist in- 
filtration and influence as revealed by 
these newspaper articles, then they must 
be smoked out immediately without fur- 
ther pussyfooting. 

The American taxpayers who pay the 
taxes that subsidize these housing proj- 
ects are entitled to a complete and thor- 
ough probe and correction of this shame- 
ful, disgusting, and scandalous condition. 

In my letter to the chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee I urge this immediate investigation. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 55] 

Anderson, Doyle Moulder 

Mont. Eberharter Powell 
Aspinall Engle Prouty 
Barden Frazier Reece, Tenn, 
Bentley Grant Rogers, Colo, 
Betts Gregory Scrivner 
Bowler Holtzman Shelley 
Brown, Mo. Kean Smith, Calif, 
Celler Kearney Teague, Tex, 
Chenoweth Keating Walter 
Coffin Latham Wilson, Calif. 
Cretella McConnell Young 
Dawson, Ill. McIntosh 
Dies Magnuson 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 386 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ane under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1958 


Mr, PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6700) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill be limited to 
2 hours, one-half to be controlled by the 
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gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER], 
and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6700, with 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the consent 
agreement the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr, Preston] will be recognized for 1 
hour and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CLEVENGER] for 1 hour. 

The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 


nized. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and related agencies 
has brought a bill to the House today 
which I think is in keeping with the 
temperament of the Congress and the 
people of the country. When I say 
“temperament” I mean the desire to. 
reduce Government expenditures to a 
more reasonable level. 

Throughout the consideration of this 
pill in our subcommittee there was evi- 
dent on the part of every member of the 
subcommittee an effort to diligently 
study the justifications and the requests 
and find every place where this bill could 
be sensibly reduced without doing vio- 
lence to legitimate and proper programs 
of the Government. 

As chairman of the subcommittee I 
want to thank my colleagues for the 
splendid cooperation which they have 
given me throughout the hearings. 

To the ranking minority member of 
the committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. CLEVENGER], I owe a debt of grati- 
tude for his wholehearted cooperation 
and assistance at all times. 

All of us appreciate the splendid pro- 
fessional assistance given the committee 
by our staff member, Mr. Ross Pope. 

For the benefit of the membership, 
let me say that we have presented a very 
factual report, one from which Members 
ean see at a glance just what we have 
done. For those of you who have a copy 
of the report before you I invite your 
attention to the top of page 3. At this 
point we have explained or itemized 
all of the personnel increases in this bill 
over the fiscal year 1957. 

Just below that we show all of the 
personnel reductions in this bill below 
the current 1957 level. It will be my 
purpose during the next few minutes to 
comment on these two categories. All 
of the other items in the bill are kept 
at the same level as in 1957, with the 
exception of mandatory retirement con- 
tributions and pay for an extra day 
which comes during the next fiscal year. 
Those are mandatory things which we 
cannot do anything about. We have to 
make the contributions, as you know. 
Under the changed system, each depart- 
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ment of the Government requests funds 
with which to match contributions made 
by the Government employees. Instead 
of dealing with it on a lump-sum basis, 
as we have in the past, we are appropri- 
ating it agency by agency beginning in 
fiscal year 1958. So when you note the 
table at the back of the report, the ma- 
jority of the plus signs will be only for 
retirement contribution in addition to 
the extra day’s pay. 

Let us take the first item where we 
have the majority of increases in this 
bill. That is for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. There are about 3,500 
employees involved in this increase. I 
know that is a shocking number to some 
people, especially to those who have not 
had the privilege of having heard the 
testimony and having investigated the 
operation of the CAA. 

The yardstick I may say that we have 
applied to these requests was—is it nec- 
essary? Based on many years of expe- 
rience in dealing with this great problem 
and in keeping this civilian agency 
abreast of the rapid transition and fast 
growing aviation industry, we have con- 
cluded that 3,500 employees are neces- 
sary and essential during the next fiscal 
year for the CAA to perform its func- 
tions. Of course, the real purpose for 
its function is to provide air safety for 
all concerned. We can tell you exactly 
why these 3.500 people are needed. 

Two thousand one hundred and twelve 
of them will go to staff new facilities we 
have already purchased, facilities that 
are being installed and will have to be 
manned during the fiscal year 1958. I 
would like to mention a few of those. 
There are 20 traffic control towers and 
we can give the names and locations of 
the towers if anyone desires. There will 
be 103 very high frequency omnidirec- 
tional radio ranges that will have to be 
manned in 1958. There are 3 instru- 
ment landing systems; there will be 17 
approach lighting conversions, Conver- 
sions to the more modern type that en- 
ables a pilot to land his aircraft safely 
at night under adverse conditions, if 
necessary, eliminating the antiquated 
system we have been using during past 
years. There are 2 airport radars to be 
manned, 7 precision approach radars to 
be manned, 9 long-range radars to be 
manned. All of these involve a total of 
2,112 new positions. 

There will be 321 positions required to 
man the new navigational aid known as 
VORTAC. VORTAC is the latest inven- 
tion designed to make aviation reach its 
pinnacle in safety. It is a device that has 
been experimented with through research 
and trial and error by the Defense De- 
partment as well as the CAA and other 
segments of aviation. It is the device 
that has been agreed upon by all seg- 
ments of aviation, civil and Government. 
It should be installed and it will serve 
both military and civilian aviation. 

There are 732 positions due to in- 
creases in workload. I would like to 
point out that the workload has in- 
creased since 1956 in the traffic control 
centers by 53 percent, in the control 
towers by 24 percent and in the com- 
munications stations, or weather sta- 
tions as they are sometimes ealled, by 41 
percent. Then we have 368 employees 
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involved in the maintenance and flight 
inspection, making a total of 3,533 em- 
ployees. 

Now, out of this number they must 
absorb enough people to have at least 
100 people working in safety regulations 
for jet aircraft. We are on the verge 
now of having jet commercial trans- 
portation in the United States. We all 
know of the plane that recently flew 
from the west coast, a Boeing jet air- 
craft, that will soon be placed in com- 
mercial service. There are many, many 
regulations that will have to be created 
due to the use of this aircraft. Because 
of its speed, because of the altitude at 
which it shall fly, because of conditions 
on the airfield itself where it will be 
landed, loaded, and unloaded, such new 
regulations are essential. So, this agency 
is having to make safety regulations for 
this new advent in this air age. In addi- 
tion, there are 50 positions related to 
airport planning. 

So, briefly, that is our problem with 
CAA. I might say this in passing, dur- 
ing this calendar year the CAA will as- 
sume control of the entire air space 
above 15,000 feet. It has long been the 
goal and the ambition of CAA to do that. 
Beginning in the next few days they will 
have control of aircraft regardless of 
the height at which they are flying, 
above 15,000 feet, and control of the air- 
craft as they come down from, let us 
say, 30,000 feet through the bottom 
15,000 as they are approaching the air- 
field to make a landing. Now, it is es- 
sential to do that, because the upper air 
is fast becoming filled with jet military 
planes, and now the new commercial jet 
planes, moving at terrific speeds; speeds 
so great that, if two of them approach 
one another from opposite directions, 
before any visual glance or action can 
be taken, the aircraft will have collided. 
So, it is absolutely essential to control 
these aircraft at all times. 

A great deal of this will be done by air 
route surveillance radar, radar that will 
keep the plane in sight when it takes off 
until it reaches its destination. These 
radars will be situated along the Federal 
airlanes and where one plays out another 
will pick up. This will be in operation at 
all times. Such things as happened in 
the Grand Canyon cannot happen in the 
future, because on that occasion they 
were not flying over regular airways but 
through uncontrolled air space, not 
knowing where the other aircraft was at 
the time of the crash. 

So, great strides are being made with 
aviation. The Congress has never been 
able to keep abreast of them. The need 
must be met, and there is usually a lag 
of a year or two before the Congress can 
provide the necessary funds to meet the 
need. We will never be able to create a 
real Eutopian situation as far as aviation 
is concerned, but certainly we owe it to 
the traveling public to provide the best 
facilities to make our air travel as safe 
as possible. 

Now, we have said in our report and 
insisted in our hearings that the time 
has come when commercial aviation 
must pay a user charge for the Federal 
airways. The cost is terrific. It is 
getting to be so, more and more every 
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year, and we think that commercial 
users and private fliers should be made 
to compensate for some of this terrific 
expense that the taxpayers are having 
to bear. We also feel that military avia- 
tion, which uses the airways 45 percent 
of the time, should make a transfer of 
funds from the military appropriation 
to CAA to help defray the expense of 
maintaining the Federal airways. We 
have taken some action in this direction 
in this bill by disallowing one-third of 
the funds for VORTAC, in order to try 
to have the military transfer that 
amount to CAA in order to install their 
VORTAC devices which the military will 
be using 45 percent of the time usually. 

Without spending too much time on 
CAA, I will hastily run through some of 
these other increases before my time ex- 
pires. There are 637 positions provided 
for the Bureau of Public Roads. I think 
everybody understands what we are en- 
gaged in there. There has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the road program, 
under the highway bill of 1956. It is 
impossible to run that program on the 
same level that we have in the past and 
still meet the commitments that the 
Bureau of Public Roads has made to the 
States under this interstate highway 
system, and so forth. 

There are 120 positions provided for 
the Weather Bureau, There, again, we 
are providing people to man facilities 
for long-range hurricane and tornado 
warnings, radar, and other devices that 
have been established to give the public 
as much warning as possible in the event 
of impending hurricanes and tornadoes. 
So it is necessary to provide these people 
to man the new equipment already paid 
for and installed. 

We have approved an increase of 48 
employees for the CAB over the present 
1957 level. I should like to say that 
there are over 700 cases pending today, 
route cases before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The reason they are pending is 
that this regulatory agency has had the 
lowest appropriation of any regulatory 
agency in the Government. It has been 
kept down through the years, It has 
had a very, very modest growth. Con- 
sequently, we have this very large back- 
log of cases concerning routes through 
certain areas for airlines and feeder lines 
and so forth, awaiting hearings. They 
have reached a stalemate in the Board. 
So we have provided 15 positions for this 
purpose to conduct hearings on these 
route cases and to eliminate that back- 
log that we can no longer endure. 

We have provided 25 employees for 
the purpose of strengthening the field 
audit system. I am sure Members read 
recently about the effort of the CAB to 
make an extensive audit into the affairs 
of Pan American Airlines. Statements 
were made to the effect that large sums 
will probably be recaptured from sub- 
sidies previously paid them. It is to 
enable the CAB to cope with the fine 
accountants and the brilliant lawyers 
that these large airlines can employ that 
we have provided additional employees 
in that field. We think those positions 
are justified and will pay dividends to 
the Government in the long run. 

We have also provided seven additional 
employees for CAB for the purpose of 
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making a commercial rate study. There 
has not been any study of commercial 
rates charged by airlines in years. The 
time has come when we should all know 
what the airlines are doing dollarwise. 
We think they are making money. 
There is not a major trunkline that is 
on subsidy today. So we think we 
should have a rate study to determine 
whether we cannot have some reduction 
in airline rates. That is one of the 
prime functions of this Board, but they 
have not been able to do it with the 
small staff that we have provided in the 
past. 

We have also provided one position to 
compile the decisions and publish an 
edition of decisions that will serve to in- 
form the public of the precedents in 
the CAB. 

The other item relates to the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. One hundred and forty- 
five positions are approved. Those posi- 
tions will not be filled until the latter 
part of the fiscal year 1958 when the 
St. Lawrence Seaway will begin its oper- 
ations. Employees will be needed to op- 
erate the St. Lawrence Seaway when it 
opens in 1958. These positions are for 
that purpose. They have been operat- 
ing at a very low level in administrative 
funds in this agency. 

I have mentioned the increases. We 
have reduced the number of positions by 
412 in various agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

In the Business and Defense Services 
Administration we have eliminated 352; 
in Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 42; 
for Office of Strategic Information, 6; 
for Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control, 12. 

Two of those agencies were eliminated 
by committee action. They will no 
longer exist if this reduction stands up. 

Mr. Chairman, in brief, that is the 
story. Due to the limited time for de- 
bate, I feel I should not deny other 
members of the committee time to pre- 
sent their views and to discuss this bill. 
I trust, if there are any further ques- 
tions on the bill, they will be asked when 
we are under the 5-minute rule. I shall 
be glad to answer any questions I can at 
that time. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just one word to 
say in regard to the experience in the 
preparation of this bill. It has been one 
of the pleasantest services of my 19 years 
in the House. This bill has been put to- 
gether without any partisan politics. 
The chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston], has worked with 
this committee in the same manner as he 
has just explained this bill. It has been 
a cleancut operation. 

These cuts have been scientifically ar- 
rived at. The gentleman from Georgia 
is a man of great patience. Te listens as 
long as anybody has anything tosay. He 
has made a record in paragraph after 
paragraph covering the situation thor- 
oughly. In my book, that is the ideal 
way to make a report to the Congress, to 
make one that can be intelligently fol- 
lowed. 

While the provision for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration adds employees, 
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the bill denies 3,461 positions where it 
was demonstrated they could be delayed 
or done without. 

This committee has always had the 
safety factor in its mind as it considered 
civil aeronautics bills each year. I do 
not want to be scary, but I do think we 
have to get ourselves set for possibly very 
grievous accidents when these great jet 
liners come into our airports. We have 
no other choice but to build these longer 
runways and weather installations de- 
manded by the increased traffic. We 
have also provided many of the control 
towers mentioned by the gentleman from 
Georgia, and they will be put into opera- 
tion as fast as they can be delivered and 
personnel trained in their use. 

Further, you will find from reading 
the hearings that we have tried to stimu- 
late the Weather Bureau to train these 
people in the use of the new instruments 
so that we do not have a large increase 
in personnel without making use of the 
personnel presently in that service. 
They have promised to do that. Per- 
haps the same thing will apply in the 
case of some of the other Civil Aeronau- 
tics bureaus, but it is certainly going 
to take highly trained personnel to han- 
dle some of this material and use it 
wisely. 

I am rather proud of having been on 
this committee some 10 or 11 years. 
Never once was there ever a desire to 
do anything that would affect safety. 
But just appropriating z numbers of 
dollars does not prove you are going to 
get safety. It takes the kind of careful 
study that the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Preston] and the other members 
of this subcommittee have given these 
requests to determine that we are really 
on the road to safety. I am not an easy 
chap to convince by just telling me bed- 
time stories, but I am really proud of 
this job. It is a good job right straight 
through. 

There are some other sections of this 
bill to which the gentleman from Geor- 
gia had no time to refer. One of them 
is the Patent Office. Many of you know 
that it has been a 4-year-and-6-month 
job to get a patent. One great trouble 
we have is that the young fellows who 
take training in the Patent Office take 
private employment just about as soon 
as they are valuable to the Patent Office. 
But we are making progress and we 
have this backlog at least to the point 
where it is diminishing. We are cutting 
the timelag. We are giving them an 
extra $2 million this year. We think 
it will make it a little more attractive 
for clever young men to join up with 
the Patent Office. 

Referring to the Bureau of Public 
Roads, while this committee has noth- 
ing particularly to do with individual 
roads or projects, we appropriate money 
in the last instance for the payment of 
State highway departments who actually 
place the contracts for all of this new 
road work. Naturally, with a program 
the size of the one we have, that ac- 
counts for part of these new employees 
who went on. We have not denied any- 
one any men for work that they have to 
do. Weare trying to make them retrain 
the help. You know, and I know, that a 
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great many times a job will be provided 
for, the work may be completed and pass 
away, but the employee seems to go on 
forever. We have been trying to dig out 
these sleepers when their job is finished 
and take them off the backs of the tax- 
payers. 

Referring to the Weather Bureau, as I 
said, we gave them some new employees 
for the end of runway installations that 
are put on the major airfields. We have 
tried to direct the spending of this money 
first to the point where the traffic is the 
heaviest. Ona lightly populated airfield, 
you can make landings under conditions 
that would be impossible in a crowded 
one. One of the Members told me that 
he flew for over 2 hours over this air- 
port yesterday waiting for a chance to 
come down. With the instrumentation, 
the installations, the radar and other 
facilities, I think we can eliminate most 
of that. 

The Advisory Committee on Weather 
Control was the idea of someone in the 
other body. It has been allowed to live 
3 years longer, really, than it had any 
license to live, in my opinion. It tried to 
liquidate it when I was chairman of this 
committee 3 years ago, and to wind it up 
with the making of a report. We hope 
you will sustain the committee’s action. 

As to the Civil Aeronautics Board, he 
explained that in detail, and very ably 
so, and told about the additional help 
given there. It may be a surprise to 
some of you to find that the figures 
for the completion of the St. Lawrence 
waterway are 50 percent higher than 
they were last year. We are getting close 
to the time of completion, but like every- 
thing else that goes on, they never seem 
to estimate the figures high enough. 

There is another thing here, the new 
building for testing laboratories for the 
Bureau of Standards. They were al- 
lowed enough money to buy land for a 
new site outside of the city. Presently, 
it is not an ideal location for the work 
that they do. But, a figure of $60 mii- 
lion was given to us last year, and it 
has resolved itself now into $85 million 
this year without any indication that 
that is a fast figure. So we have slowed 
them up. They still have the land, but 
we let them do a little solid figuring on 
how much this thing is going to cost 
and how much of it is necessary to ask 
the taxpayers to pay. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, I have covered 
most of the things that are in the bill. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. With reference to the 
$60 million that the gentleman referred 
to; is that for a new building? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. That includes 
moving the installation. It was about 
$40 million for the building and $20 mil- 
lion for moving the installation and the 
scientific machines. Now the figure is 
$85 million. We thought it was quite 
a large amount, and with the inflated 
budget that we have, we have pushed 
them back a year. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield. 

Mr. PELLY. I notice on page 5 of the 
bill an item of $700,000 for maintenance 
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and operation of the public airports in 
the Territory of Alaska. My question is, 
whether if Alaska were a State we would 
still be paying the $700,000. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I might say that 
the user charges practically make these 
airports self-sustaining. That money 
goes into the Treasury. I agree with 
the gentleman that we have to devise 
some way whereby this great and grow- 
ing industry pays for its facilities and 
not always expects them to be furnished 
by the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
appreciate it if I can be allowed to pro- 
ceed without interruption until I have 
finished my statement; then I shall be 
glad to yield to anybody and everybody 
for any question they may ask. 

Mr. Chairman, in January of last year 
the Postmaster General 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us has nothing to do with the 
Postmaster General. I do not want my 
mind diverted from the provisions of the 
present bill by any discussion of some- 
thing outside of the regular bill. I there- 
fore make the point of order that the 
gentleman from Missouri will be out of 
order if he speaks about the Postmaster 
General and his battle with the Post- 
master General. 

Mr. CANNON. If the Chair will per- 
mit, and this is not to be taken out of 
my time I hope, the gentleman is correct 
when we proceed to the discussion of the 
bill, admittedly; but there is no such 
rule in general debate. In general de- 
bate one may discuss any pertinent sub- 
ject, and this is certainly a pertinent 
subject. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I still 
feel that according to the rules of the 
House general debate on the bill must be 
germane to the bill and in it a Member 
may not discuss extraneous matter. The 
gentleman now having the floor must 
know that, because he prepared those 
rules, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule on the point of order. The 
Chair is not aware of any rule that re- 
quires discussion during general debate 
to be restricted to the bill. It is only 
where a special rule limits debate to the 
subject, of the bill that the speaker is 
restricted to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. MASON. Then we are consider- 
ing this bill without a rule from the Rules 
Committee which would limit debate to 
the bill; is that it? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct, 
the Chair will advise the gentleman; 
consequently, there is no limitation in 
general debate on an appropriation bill, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, in 
January of last year the Postmaster 
General came before a subcommittee of 
the House and asked for an appropria- 
tion for the Post Office Department for 
the year of $3 billion. In that connec- 
tion he asked for an appropriation for 
operations of $2,118,880,000. 

The committee was unduly generous. 
Instead of giving him the $2,118,000,000 
for operations, it gave him $2,113,440,- 
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000 together with transfer authority 
which resulted in a total of $2,124,000,- 
000; it gave him approximately $6 mil- 
lion more than he asked; and instead of 
the $3 billion it gave him, with the $17 
million which is now being considered, 
almost $2 million more than he asked in 
the whole Department. 

So if there is anything lacking in the 
amount appropriated, if any need of the 
Department has not been adequately 
met, it is due to the Department and the 
Budget Bureau, not to the Congress; be- 
cause the Congress gave him more than 
he asked. 

As all students of government are 
aware, we have for many years had 
difficulty in holding down appropriations 
for the departments. It was not so 
nerve wracking perhaps in those days 
when we did not have a tremendous pub- 
lic debt and when we had no great diffi- 
culty in balancing the budget. But now 
with growing foreign burdens and with 
added domestic commitments, it is of 
the utmost importance that we hold the 
departments down to a reasonable 
amount for current operations. 

The custom of the departments for 
many years was to come up to the Cap- 
itol and get an appropriation, given 
them with the understanding that it was 
to last them for the full year. There- 
upon they went about spending it in 6, 
8, 9, or 10 months with little regard for 
Congressional instructions and when it 
had been disbursed largely according to 
their own ideas, back they came for 
more. It was a familiar refrain: “We 
have used up our money and will have 
to have a deficiency appropriation to 
keep the Government running.” So it 
seemed there was nothing to do but to 
give them a deficiency appropriation. 
Sometimes we gave them 2 or 3 in a 
year. 

The result, of course, was that Con- 
gress had practically no control of de- 
partment budgets or expenditures and 
every year they were larger and more 
unmanageable. 

So in 1950 we revised the old deficiency 
law to meet this situation. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER] col- 
laborated and had much to do with it. 
And it was in effect, and meticulously en- 
forced, during the entire period of his 
distinguished service as chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. I am 
certain the gentleman from New York 
iMr. Taser! who sits before me here will 
agree that the antideficiency law is one 
of the fundamental factors in our budg- 
etary system and that it ought to be 
maintained inviolate. 

From 1950 on to the present time the 
departments, including the Post Office 
Department, have strictly observed the 
law, until this year. This year for the 
first time the Post Office Department 
takes the bit in its teeth, utterly ignores 
the antideficiency law and proceeds to 
spend the money as it did in the old days 
without regard to Congressional limita- 
tion of time or amounts. 

Their defection was open and notori- 
ous. Starting immediately, at the open- 
ing of the fiscal year, in July 1956 they 
appealed to the Bureau of the Budget for 
more money. The committee had no 
official notice of it. Their idea seemed 
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to be that notwithstanding Congress 
had given them more than they asked, 
they had found ways of spending still 
more and they demanded that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget give them a defi- 
ciency estimate—almost before they had 
begun to spend what they had. 

The Bureau of the Budget very prop- 
erly told them that a deficiency estimate 
would be in contravention of the anti- 
deficiency law and declined to be a party 
to further estimates or appropriations 
for the year. 

Then last January again they came 
before the Bureau of the Budget again 
and said: “We want more money. We 
can spend a lot more money than we 
have and we want a deficiency estimate 
for more.” Again the Bureau of the 
Budget said, “No. You were given $2,- 
984,340,000 for the fiscal year and under 
the law you must live within that 
amount.” 

That is the law. That is the letter and 
spirit of the antideficiency law. And 
it has saved already vast sums of money. 
And in the next 10 years, if we are per- 
mitted to retain it the law will save 
billions more. 

They cannot say they were not on no- 
tice. They have known from the first 
they had to administer the Department 
for the fiscal year for this amount of 
money, and they did not protest, and 
they made no representation of any kind 
either to the committee or the Congress. 
Statements have been made that they 
gave some kind of notice last January. 
But there is no record supporting any 
such contention. The first intimation 
we had here at the Capitol was March 
11, when they at last bludgeoned the 
Budget Bureau into giving them a defi- 
ciency estimate in violation of law and 
on March 26, almost within sight of the 
beginning of the last quarter, they came 
before the committee asking for $47 mil- 
lion in addition to the more than $3 
billion already given them. 

In the meantime they had continu- 
ously shifted their apportionment, tak- 
ing money from the fourth quarter 
and spending it in the second and taking 
funds from the fourth quarter and 
spending them in the third quarter and 
of course, when they get to the fourth 
quarter they are short. 

So the Postmaster General comes up 
here and with imperial arrogance 
“breathing out threatening and slaugh- 
ter,” holds a gun to the head of the 
American Congress and announces that 
“unless he gets $47 million more money 
he will not deliver the mail for the last 2 
weeks of the fiscal year.” 

I have never known of a previous in- 
stance in which a Government employee 
came up to the Capitol and issued an 
ultimatum to the House and Senate. 

The panic that followed on the Repub- 
lican side beggers any preview of an 
atomic bomb falling on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The United States Congress, the 
greatest legislative body in the world, 
that stood up to Hitler, that stood up to 
Mussolini, that stood up to Stalin, stam- 
peded like a regiment dissolving at 
Waterloo—before a Postmaster General. 

That is where I said it was a bluff. He 
would never stop the mails. And sure 
enough it was a bluff. They climbed 
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down. Deputy Postmaster General 
Stans, the second man in the Depart- 
ment, said, “There is an alternative.” 

“The alternative’ was discontinuing 
Saturday and Sunday deliveries, not 
more than 2 deliveries a day, a maxi- 
mum of 81⁄2 hours’ window service and 
discontinuing money-order service. 

The Wall Street Journal made a sur- 
vey of 20 industries to see what the re- 
action would be to this program and re- 
ported that in a preponderance of opin- 
ion there was no particular protest. 
Business firms and representatives gen- 
erally expressed the opinion that it 
would work no hardship, that many in- 
dustries closed on Saturday and Sunday 
anyway. Ali the departments in Wash- 
ington and over the country close down 
on Saturday and Sunday and two de- 
liveries per day were enough anyway. 

For example it is impossible to send a 
telegram on Saturday and Sunday. The 
Post Office Department offers to deliver 
special delivery letters during the entire 
week but the telegraph service has long 
refused to receive or deliver messages 
on either Saturday or Sunday and many 
other hours during the week. And no 
one has made any protest to Congress. 
Postal workers privately expressed the 
opinion that closing on Saturday and 
Sunday would be welcome. All union 
workers and numerous industries have a 
5-day week, so why not let the postal 
worker have a 5-day week. 

And even patrons who work on Satur- 
day or Sunday would consolidate and 
adjust their business affairs to meet such 
a situation from now to the end of June. 
I have received hundreds of letters from 
businessmen saying they would be glad 
to observe economies when it meant re- 
duced Government spending and lower 
taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, nobody needs more 
than two deliveries a day. Two deliv- 
eries a day will not ruin the country. 
It is not going to destroy the Republic 
if they do not give us more than two 
deliveries a day, especially when it saves 
us a lot of tax money. 

And the same applies to the discon- 
tinuance of the money-order business. 

We have already been debating for 
some time the proposal to discontinue 
postal savings and money orders. You 
can walk into any bank and get the same 
service and get it cheaper. I can go to 
my bank, where I keep my overcharge 
here in the District of Columbia, and 
get a cashier’s check or a New York 
draft that will serve the same purpose, 
for less money than I would pay for a 
postal money order. 

So let the Postmaster General crack 
his whip. Our heads are neither bloody 
nor bowed. 

What is the reason for all this built- 
up excitement? Why is everybody run- 
ning hither and thither, over here on the 
Republican side? 

Mr. Chairman, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is one of the most personable men 
I ever met. He is one of the finest fel- 
lows in the world. But, Mr. Chairman, 
the answer to all this commotion is not 
appropriations. Some people in the 
country have the idea you can cure any- 
thing with money; more money, more 
appropriations, higher budgets, more ex- 
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pensive programs and costlier outlays— 
with other people’s money. Give the 
Committee on Appropriations more 
money so they can hire more hangers-on. 

Mr. Chairman, the solution of this 
problem is not more money. The solu- 
tion of the problem is better administra- 
tion—more efficient business in Govern- 
ment. 

For example, when the Civil War 
broke out, President Lincoln was anxious 
to keep Maryland from joining the Con- 
federacy. Every effort was made to keep 
Maryland in the Union and Lincoln 
would have succeeded if that pestiferous 
Confederate had not written that song 
Maryland, My Maryland and printed it 
right in the center of the first page of the 
newspaper, and with that of course, 
Maryland went helter-skelter with the 
South. But President Lincoln over- 
looked no opportunity to tighten the 
bonds of the Free State with Washing- 
ton. So he established post offices every 
2 miles all over Maryland. And do you 
know, Mr. Chairman, as incredible as it 
may seem, many of those post offices, 2 
miles apart, are still in existence? There 
are 10 or 15 of them 2 miles apart within 
a radius of 5 miles of Sandy Springs, Md. 
Practically none of them pay their way. 
Expenses far outrun revenue. But this 
is a business administration. Again, 
over here in Arlington, Va., they haye 
two deliveries on the same street every 
day. One delivery is on one side of the 
street and the other is on the other side 
of the street. One is by truck, mounted 
city delivery. On the other side of the 
same street the delivery is another man, 
on foot. They provide exactly the same 
service; but one is on one side of the 
street and the other is on the other side 
of the street. What we need over there 
and a good many other places, is a little 
business sense down the middle of the 
street. 

You may ask, Where does this money 
go? They just scatter it out with a 
shovel. ‘There is their pet project, de- 
centralization. They looked across the 
Canadian boundary line and saw the re- 
gional system in use in Canada. Imme- 
diately they decided to decentralize the 
United States and installed a regional 
system over here. Canada had found it 
an expensive experiment without com- 
n advantages and discontinued 

But we introduced the system and fol- 
lowed the Canadian counterpart so close- 
ly that we even established the same 
number of regions. We established 15 
regional offices and 91 district offices. 
The increase in high-priced personnel is 
notorious. Each region has a regional di- 
rector, a regional director of operations, 
a regional director of transportation, a 
regional director of finance, a regional 
director of facilities, and a regional di- 
rector of personnel. Then each district 
has a district director and a satellite of 
Officials. Experience has proven it to be 
one of the most expensive, most extrav- 
agant, most conflicting systems that 
could be devised. Instead of expediting 
the business of the Department, it re- 
tards it. We need these regional offices 
like a wagon needs five wheels. But the 
feature in which we are interested here 
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$s that it costs vast sums of money with 
little on the other side of the ledger. 

The Department is honeycombed with 
waste and extravagance. And no effort 
is made to weed them out. The Post 
Office Department is overstaffed, over- 
manned, and overgadgeted. In many 
offices there are so many employees they 
are falling over each other. That is 
where the money goes and that is where 
they want to sink $30 million more—and 
they propose to sandbag Congress to get 
it. 


Last year at a national meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce here in 
Washington, a speaker made the asser- 
tion that if any modern business firm 
were put in charge of the Post Office De- 
partment they could handle the work 
more efficiently at half the cost. We do 
not need the money they are trying to 
stampede us into giving them. What 
we need is somebody down there who will 
utilize modern business methods instead 
of handling it like Abraham Lincoln 
handled it. 

The subcommittee in charge of the 
Post Office appropriation bill is one of 
the most efficient subcommittees on both 
sides of the table. The chairman is one 
of the ablest and most experienced 
chairmen we have in the entire 50 men 
on the committee. It was disappoint- 
ing that on this question the subcom- 
mittee divided on partisan lines. This 
is a business proposition and should have 
been handled on nonpartisan lines. But 
all the Republicans voted together and 
all the Democrats voted unanimously to 
deny the $30 million. We gave them the 
$17 million because it was not subject 
to the antideficiency law. The remain- 
ing $30 million was in violation of both 
the spirit and the letter of the antidefi- 
ciency law. 

But really it might be said that the 
attitude of the subcommittee was unani- 
mous because the other two members of 
the committee—the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] and the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] were of 
like mind when we had a Democratic 
Postmaster General. 

I remember when our old friend, 
Jesse Donaldson, was Postmaster Gen- 
eral. He came up here one day before 
he had spent the money and said, “I 
would like to spend some of the money 
in this way.” You should have heard 
what these two distinguished gentlemen 
said to Jesse Donaldson. It is worth 
going back and reading. Let me read to 
you an excerpt or two. Mr. Taser had 
issued the report. Jesse Donaldson was 
Acting Postmaster General and he had 
merely come up here and suggested that 
he be allowed to spend money on certain 
programs. Here is what the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER] said on 
January 24, 1947: 

For many years the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been permitted to incur deficien- 
cies in accordance with the needs of the 


service as they arose notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Antideficiency Act. 


As I say, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] helped to write the 
Antideficiency Act. He is a great law- 
yer—one of the best lawyers in the 
House of Representatives and that is a 
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pretty strong statement because we have 
some good lawyers here. And as has 
been said, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TABER] helped to draft this law. 

Let me continue. 

This is what Mr. Taser said in his 
report: 

This practice has been accepted by the 
Congress for some years, but it is the opin- 
ion of the present committee 


Of which I must remind you the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. TABER] was 
chairman— 
that it does not obtain the measure of con- 


trol of postal expenditures which the Con- 
gress should exercise, 


Proceeding further, he said: 

While this may be in accordance with the 
practice of the department for some years 
past, the committee feels in view of its ex- 
pressions on the subject of the Antideficiency 
Act during this session of the Congress, the 
postal authorities have proceeded in an un- 
Warranted manner. 


Now, I repeat, they had not done as 
much as General Summerfield has done. 
General Summerfield went ahead and 
spent the money and then came up and 
said, “Stand and deliver.” Mr. Donald- 
son simply said, “Gentlemen, I would like 
to spend the money.” He came here be- 
fore he spent it and they excoriated 
him vociferously. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD] was much 
interested I note in today’s News—he re- 
ceived a high and richly merited enco- 
mium—to the effect that he had a better 
background than anybody in the country 
for the position that he held—that he 
was the last word and the supreme au- 
thority on Post Office matters, and I fully 
concur in their opinion. But, here is 
what the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. CANFIELD] said when a Democratic 
Postmaster General was before him: 

We have before us House Documents Nos. 
323, 345, and 364 transmitting supplemental 
estimates of appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1948 in the amount of $162,166,600— 
and so forth—for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Before we receive the statements of the 
post office officials, I want to say that pres- 
entation of these estimates prepared and 
submitted to the Congress a week before 
the regular supply bill for 1948 was finally 
enacted—is a shocking event. 


In other words, he was just shocked 
at the idea of a man coming up here 
and saying, “Would it be all right with 
you if we spend this money?” But the 
gentleman strangely enough is not 
shocked at all when a man comes up 
here and says, “I have already spent the 
money.” The gentleman has a wonder- 
ful shock-absorbing system. Mr. Can- 
FIELD continues: 


The First Assistant Postmaster General 
appeared before this subcommittee last May 
14 and gave no indication that these sup- 
plemental estimates would be submitted. 
No testimony was given before the Senate 
committee that the Department would seek 
$165 million even before the final action 
was taken on the regular 1948 supply bill. 

The President declares in his request that 
the alleged 


The alleged 


that the alleged increase in the volume of 
postal business has been apparent to the De- 
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partment since last fall, and it seems to me 
to be unfair and unnecessary to submit sup- 
plemental requests the week before the fis- 
cal year begins, 


Mr. CANFIELD says: 

Now the Post Office wants $165 million 
more. The hearings before the House sub- 
committee were thorough and the Depart- 
ment so admitted in testimony before the 
Senate subcommittee and in conversations 
with me; yet this supplemental request in- 
cludes items which were considered and dis- 
allowed by the House, and the Post Office did 
not even ask the Senate to restore them, 


That is exactly the case here; they did 
not ask us to give more. We gave more 
than they asked. 

Mr. CANFIELD continues: 

It is no defense for the Department to say 
that it must have this money or incur penal- 
ties under the antideficiency law. 


Mr. CANFIELD emphasizes the antidefi- 
ciency law and he says it was effective 
then. e 

And the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER] says it was effective then. 
Mr. Taser said here in the debate last 
week that the law has been violated, He 
Said there is no question about it. 

Mr. CANFIELD further says: 

The House report indicates that it ex- 


pected savings from the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


That is what we expected this time, but 
we did not get it. 


Mr. CanFIeLp continued: 

The regular 1948 bill provides enough 
funds for maintenance of current services 
and some extensions. When the Post Of- 
fice Department has to come here and admit 
that it cannot operate on the amount of 
money granted it by the Congress, the inves- 
tigation which the House already ordered is 
long overdue, 

Following this the Bureau of the Budget 
informed the Post Office Department that it 
will not be permitted to make quarterly ap- 
portionments of appropriations based on the 
possibility that deficiency appropriations will 
be made during the fiscal year 1948, 


In other words, they said: “That is 
your appropriation. You live within it.” 
And be it said to the credit of Postmaster 
Donaldson he did that very thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me say, Mr. Chair- 
man, briefly, that the proposition here 
is deeper than any $30 million, that the 
issue is vastly more important than the 
current administration of any depart- 
ment. 

Never have there been so many pro- 
tests from the taxpayers of the country 
as Members of Congress are receiving in 
every mail. 

And that is the crux of the matter. A 
continual increase in expenses means a 
continual increase in taxes. When you 
increase the budget you must increase 
taxes to pay for it. There is no way to 
get this money except to get it out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, the folks back home 
know what is going on here. They want 
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to know why we are not reducing ex- 
penditures in order to reduce taxes. It 
amounts to a revolution. 

Here is a daily newspaper published 
at Mexico, Mo, The entire back page is 
taken with an advertisement signed by 
the most responsible men of the com- 
munity. It reads: 

APRIL 3, 1957. 


Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 

Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 

Congressman CLARENCE CANNON, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: You represent us in the Fed- 
eral Government and we look to you to pro- 
tect our interests in the matter of spending 
and taxation. 

We are alarmed because of the trend 
toward constantly increasing Government 
expenditures. 

The purchasing power of the dollar con- 
tinues on its downward plunge which has 
already brought the highest cost of living 
on record. 

Authorities tell us that much waste and 
duplication in Government operations can 
be eliminated. We ask that extreme efforts 
be made to encourage economy and efficiency 
in Government. 

The Federal budget as proposed calls for 
too much spending and must be cut to 
reason. Unless this is done it will not 
only drain too much tax money from the 
people but it will also encourage the habit 
of undue dependence on the Federal Treas- 


ury. 

We feel it our duty to petition you as our 
representatives in Congress to do your ut- 
most to check excessive Government spend- 
ing. At the same time we believe the people, 
also, should restrain themselves from exert- 
ing pressures that tend to force higher liv- 
ing costs. We believe the time has come 
when we should be more grateful to our 
chosen representatives for what they save 
us than for what they get for us. 

Inflation must be curbed. 

Respectfully, 

The Mexico, Mo., Citizens Committee To 
Curb Inflation: J. B. Arthur, Judge 
George Adams, Arthur D. Bond, Brad- 
ford Brett, Ray B. Carroll, Alan Coats- 
worth, W. R. Courtney, Dr. Thomas 
L. Dwyer, Frank Edwards, Paul Ekern, 
Lowell Hagan, L. B. Hawthorne, James 
H. Higgs, Maurice Kemp, William 8. 
Lowe, Elmer MaGee, Mize Morris, Her- 
bert Morris, Edward P. O’Brien, Her- 
bert B. Plunkett, George Stahl, Walter 
G. Staley, Hollis Stolte, Col. C. R. 
Stribling. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, to my 
mind, there is but one solution to this 
problem. There are certain items in- 
cluded in the actual spending activities 
of the Post Office Department which 
have been put in force. They relate to 
these items: Saturday delivery, closing 
post offices on Saturday, less delivery 
service to business areas, closing post 
offices earlier on weekdays, embargo of 
third-class mail, stopping the sale of 
post-office money orders on April 29. 

Those things are estimated to reserve 
enough funds so that the Post Office De- 
partment could get by without a defi- 
ciency. 

The job that the Congress has is to 
provide funds that are necessary to carry 
on the Post Office Department so that it 
can give proper and fair service to the 
people. I do not know how it strikes 
you, but over the last 3 or 4 years there 
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have been enormous increases in the 
volume of mail. Between 1952 and 1956 
the increase ran from 49,900,000,000 
pieces to 56,400,000,000. In 1957 it is 
estimated there will be 57,800,000,000 
handled; and in 1958, 59,700,000,000 
pieces. 

The whole picture in the Department 
this year is something like this: Much 
money has been spent in providing addi- 
tional service to new users; 1,300,000 
new homes have been served by the vari- 
ous services. ‘This has necessitated new 
routes in a great many places, and I do 
not think that the Congress wants to 
leave the people without service. 

Now, I do not believe that there are 
many items that have been restricted 
by the Postmaster General that the peo- 
ple would be willing to do without. 
Frankly, I do not want to see more 
money spent than is necessary. The 
balance that they have left as of the 
7th day of April to run the rest of the 
year—and that is the fourth quarter— 
is $443,884,900 in their operations fund, 
and that is the fund that is short. The 
third quarter required $484,612,000, and, 
in order to bring the operation up so 
that it will take care of the situation, it 
shows a requirement of $41 million. 

Now, I do not believe that we ought to 
try to stop the Post Office Department 
from rendering this service. The Post- 
master General is going to be obliged to 
put these cutbacks into effect on Satur- 
Gay. Maybe you can say that the people 
do not want those services. Perhaps 
they donot. But, frankly, my own opin- 
ion is that they do. The cutting out of 
Saturday deliveries would make it so 
that a very large number of people would 
not be able to get Saturday delivery of 
their papers. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that the 
Post Office Department turned back into 
the United States Treasury in 1954 ap- 
proximately $50 million and in 1955 they 
turned back almost $105 million? 

Mr. TABER. $105 million in 1954 and 
$50 million in 1955. 

Mr. JENSEN. And last year they 
asked for a deficiency of $16 million and 
then $150 million to pay for pay in- 
creases that the Congress authorized. 

Mr. TABER. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. Also is it not a fact that 
there are less employees in the Post Office 
Department today than there were 3 
years ago? 

Mr. TABER. To this extent. In 1952 
there were 523,757; in 1955 there were 
511,613, and in 1956 it was cut again to 
508,587. 

Mr. JENSEN. In spite of the fact that 
during that time there have been 1,300,- 
000 new patrons added to the postal 
service. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not also true that 
there has been a substantial increase in 
the number of employees in the upper 
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brackets and that most of the reduc- 
tions have been of the employees in the 
lower pay brackets? 

Mr. TABER. Well, that is true to a 
certain extent. It is not necessarily 
true in the overall picture. But I think 
that it has resulted in the installation 
of new methods of handling mail in the 
larger centers. And I will say this to 
the gentleman from Virginia, that he has 
been very cooperative in the efforts that 
he has made, along with the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. CANFIELD], in in- 
stalling new and better methods of han- 
dling mail, especially in these larger cen- 
ters. I believe that that has had a great 
deal to do with the elimination of some 
of the cost and the number of employees. 
There have been many places where 
mounted routes have been installed. 
There have been many places where 
economies of operation have taken place 
inside of the post offices. I am not going 
to attempt to say exactly what we ought 
to do, but there has been no violation 
on the part of the Postmaster General 
of the provisions for which a penalty is 
provided. I believe that the provisions 
that are punitive are contained in para- 
graphs H and I of section 665 of chapter 
31 of the code. If there is any penalty, 
the people who caused the deficiency are 
the ones who should be penalized, if any- 
body, and not the patrons of the post 
office. Frankly, I think it is up to the 
committee to bring in a bill providing 
a proper amount to take care of the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Is it not correct 
that the Appropriations Subcommittee 
was told on January 15 that an addi- 
tional supplemental of $53 million would 
be required? 

Mr. TABER. I think that is correct. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. And is it not true 
that the difference between the $53 mil- 
lion and the $47 million that the 
Department asked for was due to the 
dropping of the capital improvements 
provisions of the appropriation bill? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. The $47 
million was the original request for the 
operation setup. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. And is it not true, 
also, may I ask the gentleman, that the 
Department has received some $20 mil- 
lion additional in revenues from postage 
from users of the mails which money 
goes into the Treasury; and the only 
way the Department can get an offset 
of this amount covering the extra serv- 
ices is through a supplemental appro- 
priation? 

Mr. TABER. That, of course, is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the legislative committee for 
the Post Office Department, I am deeply 
concerned over many aspects of the post 
office supplemental appropriation matter. 
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I am concerned over the seeming 
charge that the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee was unaware of the need for sup- 
plemental appropriations for the Post 
Office Department until late in March, 
when the record of the subcommittee 
hearings on January 15 shows, on page 
30, that the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Gary] asked the Deputy Postmaster 
General, Mr. Stans, “How much of a sup- 
plemental will the Department need?” 
and Mr, Stans replied, “$53 million.” 

Iam concerned that in the heat of this 
controversy considerations of fairness to 
this House, to the Postmaster General, 
and to the general public—the users of 
the mails—may unwittingly and unjus- 
tiflably be sacrificed. 

I am concerned that in a matter so 
vital to the public interest, and also vital 
to every Member of the House, there is an 

- unnecessary and pointless delay ingrant- 

. ing the House the opportunity to work its 
will on this supplemental appropriation 
bill, whatever that will may be. ' 

This latter concern is all the greater 
because I know that the disposition of the 
great preponderance of the Members of 
this House on both sides of the aisle has 
been and is to deal fairly and factually 
with the operational problems and fiscal 
needs of the Post Office Department. 

At the outset, let me say that on Sat- 
urday afternoon I received a cryptic 
telegram from a good friend of mine in 
my district reading simply as follows: 

If Summerfield found it necessary to cut 
expenses, would he close his auto agency on 
Saturday? 


I immediately replied to this friend, 
also by telegram: 

I am sure Summerfield would if the only 
alternative was to spend more money than 
the law allows and risk going to jail. 


I cite this exchange of telegrams in 
part because it underscores the dilemma 
the Postmaster General faces. I do so 
even more because it illustrates the pub- 
lic interest in and concern over this 
controversy, and because it is typical of 
the wide variety of questions and com- 
ments regarding the postal service being 
provoked by this controversy. 

That questions and comments should 
be raised by the public is essentially de- 
sirable and healthy, but to have them 
raised in an atmosphere of controversy 
and conflict and in circumstances which 
seem to suggest a contest of power and 
pressure, may be hurtful to the public 
interest, to the postal service, and to 
both the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. 

Permit me to say at this point that I 
am from the same State as the Post- 
master General. I am proud of that 
fact and I am proud of him. Having 
said that, let me further state that I 
have no obligations whatever to Arthur 
Summerfield other than those of fair- 
ness and the reasonable respect to which 
a member of the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States is entitled. 

I have not hesitated to disagree with 
him in the past, and I will not in the 
future. I will not hesitate to differ with 
him on this issue, or on any of its par- 
ticulars, if or insofar as I am shown 
that he is wrong. 
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I will go further. Because I have con- 
sistently sought to support economy 
measures ever since I have been a Mem- 
ber of this House, I have endeavored to 
maintain a healthy skepticism regarding 
any departmental request for increased 
appropriations. I think I demonstrated 
that fact when I voted, a few weeks ago, 
against restoration of $29 million of the 
$58 million reduction in the 1958 Post 
Office appropriation bill voted by the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. I believe 
that vote was right, in view of the diffi- 
culty of exactly anticipating require- 
ments 16 to 18 months in advance of the 
end of the fiscal year. 

I am not sure I would have cast that 
vote if I had then known the difficulties 
that could be involved in securing. fair 
consideration by this House of a Post 
Office appropriation supplemental re- 
quest. 

As an advocate of economy, I think I 
have also a normal suspicion, based on 
some striking examples, that executive 
departments and agencies sometimes 
deliberately threaten or apply curtail- 
ments in service or reductions in 
allocations in order to stimulate public 
resentment and retaliation against the 
Congress, 

Regardless of my respect for, and con- 
fidence in, the present Postmaster Gen- 
eral, I have questioned in my own mind 
whether he or some of his associates 
might be resorting to precisely this tactic 
in this instance. 

If I were to find evidence that this is 
being done I would oppose and resist it 
in this Department as vigorously as in 
any other. 

I have found or heard no such evi- 
dence. 

On the contrary, I have found that in 
1954, the Post Office Department, under 
Postmaster General Summerfield, turned 
back to the Treasury of the United States 
$105 million of unexpended funds. 

I have found that in 1955 the Depart- 
ment turned back to the Treasury $50 
million of unexpended funds. 

Even in the cynical atmosphere of 
Washington and the Washington bu- 
reaucracy, I cannot construe these ac- 
tions as other than good-faith evidence 
of the Postmaster General's sincere and 
wholehearted commitment to the cause 
of economy and fiscal responsibility. 

For this reason, I am all the more un- 
willing to remain silent when he and 
the Department are under attack for 
finding and reporting need of $30 million 
in supplemental funds over the amount 
allowed by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee—and this $30 million, I might add, is 
less than 20 percent of the total funds 
he has previously returned unexpended 
to the Treasury. 

My inclination to lend a sympathetic 
and understanding ear to the financial 
problems now facing the Department is 
further heightened by the realization 
that the volume of mail has increased 
from 49.9 billion pieces in 1952 to an an- 
ticipated 58.8 billion pieces in 1957, and 
that in the same period the number of 
employees of the Department has de- 
creased some ten or fifteen thousand. 

I further respectfully direct attention 
of the House to the fact, just confirmed 
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by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] in response to my question, that 
while the revenues from users of the 
mail have increased between $15 and $20 
million in the current fiscal year, that 
added revenue goes directly to the Treas- 
ury and that the only way in which the 
Department can be financed for the ad- 
ditional services represented by these 
revenues is through a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. 

Just what miracles are we demanding 
of the Postmaster General and his De- 
partment? 

Just what demands are we justified in 
imposing in order to demonstrate the 
unquestioned fact that in matters of pol- 
icy and finance this Congress is—within 
the limitations of the Constitution and 
the laws we have enacted—in truth the 
master of the Post Office Department? 

In the last Congress this House demon- 
strated its determination to be factual 
and fair in its dealings with the fiscal 
problems of the Post Office operations, 
both as they relate to the Post Office 
Department and to the American tax- 
payer. Last year the House voted an 
increase in postal rates. Unfortunately, 
has matter was not acted on in the other 

y. 

Currently, and for the past several 
weeks, the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, of which I have the honor 
to be a member, has again been holding 
hearings on the postal rate matter. I 
hope that favorable action will again be 
taken by the committee and by this 
House, and that this year it will result 
in the enactment of badly needed legis- 
lation to increase the share of postal 
costs borne by users of the mails. 

I earnestly hope that this current 
controversy will not divert either Con- 
gressional or public attention from this 
problem, and that this legislation will 
again enlist the support of Members of 
this House on both sides of the aisle. 
It would be lamentable, indeed, if an un- 
reasonable attitude with respect to this 
present problem had the effect of fur- 
ther delaying this legislation. 

As a member of the legislative com- 
mittee, I am acutely aware of problems 
facing the Post Office Department, both 
fiscal and operational. I am acutely 
aware, too, that many of these problems 
remain to be solved and that imperfec- 
oe some of a substantial nature, per- 
sist. 

At the same time, I am aware that 
efforts of heroic proportions have been 
made, and are being made, by the Post 
Office Department under Postmaster 
General Summerfield, to grapple with 
these problems. 

It is my earnest hope that neither 
partisan considerations, nor human im- 
perfections on the part of members or 
the Post Office Department or of this 
body, nor public, nor Congressional con- 
troversy on this present issue, will be 
permitted to divert public attention from 
the major task at hand and so further 
delay the improvements in the postal 
service which are both possible and ur- 
gently needed. 

I have heard some public comment, 
and some comment on this floor, that 
some of the curtailments the Postmaster 
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General has indicated will be necessary 
under a supplemental appropriation bill 
of only $17 million may prove to be ac- 
ceptable to the public and permanently 
desirable in the interests of sound econ- 
omy. 

It is entirely possible that this is the 
case. However, I would much prefer to 
see such curtailments tried on a delib- 
erately experimental basis, by either leg- 
islative or executive decision as may be 
in order, and not under the sort of cir- 
cumstances now existing. 

Furthermore, I would point out that, 
according to the Post Office Department, 
the largest single economy that could be 
realized by these curtailments—the em- 
bargo on virtually all types of third-class 
mail—is hardly one which this House 
would want to adopt as a permanent 
feature of the postal service, especially 
since the third-class mail covers a great 
deal more than so-called junk mail. I 
think any correctives, so far as junk mail 
are concerned, whether by rate increases 
or through other legislation, should be 
brought about through regular legisla- 
tive processes and through the legisla- 
tive committee. 

To sum up the matter, it is my hope 
that this House will speedily find the 
means to break the shackles upon its 
own power of legislative action so far as 
this supplemental appropriation is con- 
cerned. 

It is my hope that the House will re- 
claim its right to work its will on this 
matter and it is my hope that this can 
be done as expeditiously as possible and 
with a maximum of regard for the legiti- 
mate and overriding public interest’ in 
the expanding postal service. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr, 
Chairman, we are taking time today to 
talk about the supplementary appropri- 
ations for the Post Office Department 
but as Members we are not permitted to 
take any action. It seems to me that 
this bill should come before the House 
without delay. A grave responsibility 
rests upon the Democrat committee 
leadership and the Democrat majority of 
this House of Representatives in regard 
to the immediate consideration of the 
Post Office Department supplementary 
appropriation bill. As a matter of fact 
it is the responsibility of all of us in 
this Congress. Unfortunately, for the 
moment, all those of us in the minority 
party, and for that matter, all that many 
Democrat Congressmen who I am sure 
would like to discharge their individual 
responsibility, can do is to talk about it, 
and I propose to do just that. This 
House is being denied the opportunity 
to vote upon this most important sup- 
plementary appropriation. In the mean- 
time a conscientious and capable Post- 
master General is being forced through 
operation of law by what I am sure is a 
definite minority of this body to take 
drastic steps to curtail postal service to 
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170 million Americans. Thereby the 
House is denied the opportunity to work 
its will as representatives of these 170 
million Americans until it is too late. 
The responsibility for the correction of 
this situation rests squarely with the 
Democrat majority on the Appropria- 
tions Committee and in this House, and 
as an individual Member of this House, 
I ask that that responsibility be dis- 
charged at once, so that I and other 
Members of the House be permitted a 
timely vote upon this proposition within 
the next 24 hours. I yield to no one 
when it comes to effecting real economy 
in this Government. The only real way 
to judge our support for economy is by 
our votes. I will put my record along- 
side anyone’s. I believe I have voted 
all of the cuts considered to date. Some 
of those votes were difficult ones from 
a political standpoint. In each instance, 
though, they represented in my opinion 
an effort to stop an expanding bureauc- 
racy, or a curtailment of services which 
should properly be performed at State 
or local level. This is an entirely differ- 
ent situation. The proposed cuts in the 
Post Office Department’s supplementary 
request do not represent economy in 
Government. The Post Office Depart- 
ment differs from other departments in 
that it must grow as our population and 
economy grows. In that respect it is a 
quasi-business function and should be 
treated as such. As the customers in- 
crease, and as its volume goes up, any 
business must expand. 

The post office affects every Amer- 
ican business and every American citi- 
zen. Failure to give adequate service 
could have a very real impact upon the 
economic well being of this country. 
No one will deny that the postal serv- 
ice is a proper function of the Federal 
Government. Postmaster General Sum- 
merfield has done a masterful job of 
running this quasi-business service and 
I do not think anyone will deny that. 
Look at the record. By improvements, 
economies, and efficiencies, he has twice 
in his 4 years as Postmaster General re- 
turned to the Treasury unexpended 
funds totaling over $155 million. This 
represents twice as much as he has asked 
for by supplemental requests in other 
years. This is a record of keeping faith 
with this Congress and with the peo- 
ple. Now, he asks that we consider a 
request for $47 million supplementary 
funds to finish the current fiscal year. 
If we are to keep faith with him and 
with the people who we represent, we 
have an immediate obligation to give this 
timely consideration. That is all I am 
asking of the Democratic leadership on 
the Appropriations Committee and in 
this House, It is something on which I 
think every Member of the House has a 
right to expect the opportunity to ex- 
press himself by his vote. 

After checking into the facts Iam con- 
vinced that the Postmaster General has 
done a good job, is continuing to do a 
good job, and is entitled to our sup- 
port. Given the opportunity to express 
myself by my vote, I intend to support 
the Postmaster General by voting for 
his full $47 million supplemental re- 
quest. How does this request arise? I 
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am advised that the same Postmaster 
General, Mr. Summerfield, who had re- 
turned to the Treasury of the United 
States in previous years $155 million by 
effecting economies, on the basis of his 
then efficient operation, submitted a 
tight budget. That budget was cut over 
his protest. That budget had been pre- 
pared on the basis of a 2.8 percent antici- 
pated increase in the mail. As a matter 
of fact the actual increase so far this 
fiscal year has been at the rate of over 
4 percent, representing an increase ap- 
proaching a billion new pieces of mail 
per year. 1,300,000 new homes were con- 
structed to which delivery must be made. 
The cost of reclassification voted by the 
past Congress exceeded by $17 million 
the estimate. This Postmaster General, 
of proven competence, is requesting only 
$47 million to cover all these items. 
This does not represent an ex- 
pansion of the Federal Government, 
but rather an expansion of America and 
the American economy. It does not rep- 
resent a total cost to the taxpayers for 
& substantial portion of it will be a mere 
bookkeeping entry in that the increased 
revenues which will cover the greater 
part of the $47 million go to the Treas- 
ury, and not to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and therefore are offset against 
this appropriation. 

Now there are some real opportunities 
for economy votes as far as the tax- 
payers are concerned in connection with 
the Post Office Department. True such 
would require some political courage. 
Postmaster General Summerfield has 
demonstrated that courage, and I, as did 
the majority of this House in the last 
Congress, have backed him up. I refer 
of course to the proposed postal rate 
increases which the other body did not 
even consider in the last session, and 
which have not been taken up at all in 
this session. Here is an opportunity to 
really save the taxpayers about $460 mil- 
lion if we are truly interested in Govern- 
ment economy. The subsidy in third- 
class or junk mail should be eliminated. 
The subsidy of over $250 million to maga- 
zines alone, of which about $6 million 
goes to one highly profitable magazine 
publication, should be eliminated from 
the taxpayers’ expense. Here is our real 
opportunity for genuine economy with- 
out curtailing the service to the people 
of this country which I think they de- 
mand, and are willing to pay for, and 
have a right to expect. It is the people 
who determine the volume of the mail, 
not the Postmaster General and not this 
Congress. It is the responsibility of the 
Postmaster General to see that they are 
given the service on an efficient and eco- 
nomic basis. He has done just that. It 
is the responsibility of us in Congress to 
see that the necessary funds to provide 
that service on an efficient and economic 
basis are provided, either by appropria- 
tion or through rate changes. We must 
discharge that responsibility, and until 
we can do it by rates we must provide 
the funds by appropriation. 

With the Democrat leadership on the 
Appropriations Committee refusing to 
bring this appropriation up for timely 
consideration, the Postmaster General, 
by reason of the antideficiency law with 
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its criminal penalties, could take only 
one course of action, which he has taken. 
This being the beginning of a new quar- 
ter, he has issued an order to sharply 
curtail postal service and employment. 
He has tried in every way that he can 
to keep his faith with us by setting up 
1 week the effective date of this order. 
The order becomes effective at 12:01 
April 13. These funds must be provided 
before that date. No rules and no whims 
of individuals should be allowed to pro- 
hibit this body from determining wheth- 
er or not that order will be carried out. 
To permit such would be contrary to our 
representative system of government 
and a disfranchising of the American 
people. I urge that the bill be immedi- 
ately reported for consideration by the 
House. When this is done unless there 
is something of which I am not advised 
I expect to support the $47 million ap- 
propriation. I think that doing this is 
an economy vote. Failure to do so 
would, in my opinion, do great damage to 
the real economies which I think can be 
effected. The American people I believe 
now support reducing the expenditures. 
If we cut this vital service, though, which 
they themselves demand and are willing 
to pay for, serious damage would be done 
to their support for real and justified 
economies in Government. Postmaster 
General Summerfield has done a good 
job, has a real record for economy, and 
is, I believe, entitled to my support and 
the support of this Congress. 

Mr, CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I intend 
to speak on the Department of Com- 
merce bill that is now pending before the 
committee. 

In opening, Mr. Chairman, I join my 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CLEVENGER], in paying my respects to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston], 
chairman of this subcommittee, for his 
Kindness and consideration to the mi- 
nority members of the committee in the 
consideration of this rather controversial 
and difficult bill. I should like to say, 
however, regarding the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER], that it has been 
my pleasure to serve with him on this 
committee and several others in the past 
few years, and I would say to the com- 
mittee that if the Members of the House 
of Representatives had followed Mr. 
CLEVENGER through the years that he 
has been a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations we would not have 
any debt of over $270 billion and our 
country would be in a much better posi- 
tion as far as its finances and economy 
are concerned. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] has always stood 
for a fair and decent expenditure of the 
funds of the taxpayers of the United 
States. Those who have sent him here 
over the years should be proud of the 
manner in which he has served on the 
Appropriations Committee. His states- 
manship is a good example for all Mem- 
bers to follow who may have the welfare 
of the American taxpayer at heart. 

T should like to address myself to only 
2 or 3 items in this bill concerning which 
I believe the Members have undoubtedly 
received some mail and other inquiries. 
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The first item I should like to discuss is 
that of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration. That is an item that is one 
of the most difficult this committee has 
to face. It is an item of very large ap- 
propriations, and also one which affects 
practically every person in the United 
States, those that fly, and it is almost 
the exception now to find anyone who 
is a citizen of this country who does not 
fiy. So there the question of safety on 
the air routes becomes very important. 

Our committee is, as it stated in its 
report on this bill, “recommending a 
sizable increase over current year funds 
for this program—CAA—despite economy 
demands.” The committee satisfied it- 
self during extensive hearings on the 
budget request of this agency that sub- 
stantial amounts of money are in fact 
required to bring our airways system up 
to date, to meet the present and future 
needs of military and commercial avia- 
tion. 

There need never be any debate on 
the subject of American civil airpower 
as represented by the scheduled airlines 
of the United States. 

Since the passage of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act in 1938, the United States 
scheduled airlines have expanded their 
usefulness to the public many, many 
times. Our airlines have multiplied their 
usefulness—fiying bigger, better, faster, 
and more comfortable planes, and oper- 
ating more frequent schedules and serv- 
ing hundreds of more cities at home and 
abroad to provide the safest and most 
dependable air transportation system in 
the world. 

Yet the airlines have more than held 
the fare line. Actually, the average fare 
has gone down since 1938. Of course, 
for the airlines to improve service and 
hold the fare line, they have had to pour 
practically every available dollar—from 
profits and other sources back into new 
and better equipment and service. 

As more and more aircraft—military, 
private and commercial—use up the 
available airspace, the present air traffic 
control system cannot always keep up 
with the demand, particularly in bad 
weather. Because safety is paramount, 
delayed or canceled flights result. An 
improved CAA system for the skyways is 
being developed; it was begun last year. 
I know when I say that we will see even 
greater progress and development in this 
regard in the year ahead, it is-going to 
cost a good deal more than has been 
spent in the past. However, it is our duty 
to see that we have an airways system 
that will meet and provide for the coun- 
try's future needs, that will serve the 
public interest, commerce and national 
defense. 

In the latter respect, we can neither 
afford nor accommodate separate mili- 
tary and civil systems. Now, I think 
you will find, for example, that the 
scheduled airlines and the Nation’s mili- 
tary services are partners in an efficient 
and economical program to guarantee 
the airlift necessary for national secu- 
rity in war or peace. 

Every hour of every day the scheduled 
airlines are a working partner of the Na- 
tion’s. military services in building Amer- 
ica’s airpower. This provides the Nation 
with a large, flexible, and economic air- 
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lift, both actual and potential, for use 
in both cold and hot wars, in local ac- 
tions or major conflicts. 

To make sure that there is no delay in 
any national emergency requiring total 
mobilization of all resources, the Defense 
Department and the scheduled airlines 
have developed the Civil Reserve Air 
Fleet—CRAF—plan. Within 48 hours 
over 350 four-engine aircraft would go 
on active duty. This fleet could provide 
over 7 million ton-miles of airlift daily. 
If the Government had to operate and 
maintain this fleet it would cost the 
American taxpayer close to $300 million 
a year. In fact, it would have cost over 
$400 million just to acquire this fleet of 
planes, in the first place. 

I would like to mention one other as- 
pect relating to the increased cost of 
operating and maintaining a modern 
Federal airways system, and that is the 
desirability, which is actually a neces- _ 
sity, to recapture a share of the costs 
from the users. Our committee has ex- 
plored this possibility in the past, and 
are-now convinced that the time is ap- 
proaching when a fair and equitable sys- 
tem of user charges must be considered 
for the various forms of transportation 
using Government-provided facilities in 
order to help defray the increasing costs 
of these Government-provided air facili- 
ties and other types of facilities. 

The CAA has told us that the military 
accounts for approximately 45 percent 
of the total use, with the civil—both pri- 
vate and commercial—taking up the bal- 
ance. This strikes me as being somewhat 
low if all factors are taken into account. 
However, certainly it should not be a 
difficult matter to allocate the military’s 
fair share. A proposed method for 
charging for civil use has been an avia- 
tion gasoline tax. A tax on gasoline may 
well be the only feasible method, from 
the Government’s.standpoint, of collect- 
ing user charges. I think it is at least 
questionable, however, that relative 
amounts of gasoline tax give a reliable 
indication of the relative use made of 
the airways by the various groups of 
users. The commercial air carriers al- 
ready pay about $25 million a year in 
Federal gas-tax payments. In this con- 
nection, I might observe that these pres- 
ent gas-tax payments are incorporated 
into the highway trust fund, where I 
doubt that they belong, since they bear 
no relationship to the purposes for which 
that fund was established. 

I believe the committee has done an 
excellent job in the evaluation of the air- 
way system and the funds that have been 
allotted here are sufficient to carry on 
the program of bringing about an ade- 
quate and safe airway system. The 
VORTAC system will come into opera- 
tion this year. It will be of great benefit 
to all fliers where instruments will ac- 
tually show the miles of distance away 
from the airport where the landing is to 
be made. Members of the committee 
have flown experimental planes and have 
seen this system in actual operation in- 
cluding the other advancements that are 
being developed by private industry and 
the CAA. They are making great prog- 
ress and the safety of the airways is, of 
course, paramount in our thinking in 
that matter. 
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One other item, I am sure, will come 
to the attention of many Members of the 
House is the question of the Maritime 
appropriation. Here again is an appro- 
priation which is very difficult to work 
on because it includes subsidies as do the 
airlines. May I, before I leave the CAA, 
however, reiterate what I have said so 
many times here before, on the question 
of subsidies for the airlines. All of the 
major trunklines in the United States 
are now off subsidy. They are not re- 
ceiving any subsidy, Your feeder lines 
and helicopters are receiving subsidies, 
but the major lines are now subsidy free. 
That is, free from a direct subsidy. Of 
course, we must admit that these air- 
ways, for instance, which we provide are 
an indirect subsidy. 

I think it is necessary to call to the at- 
tention of the House in the recommenda- 
tions which we have made respecting 
funds for Maritime appropriations, we 
may have taken what I consider to be a 
calculated risk. It is a risk worth tak- 
ing, however, in the interest of economy. 
But, it is one which must nevertheless be 
appraised and I think properly brought 
to your attention. With respect to the 
operating differential subsidy, I think 
the risks are minimum. Our committee 
has recognized that these are contrac- 
tual obligations. What we have done is 
simply estimate that the $100 million we 
recommend for this purpose, together 
with funds available to be carried over 
in fiscal year 1958, will be sufficient to 
the contractual obligation of the United 
States Government for this purpose dur- 
ing fiscal year 1958. 

These are contractual obligations 
which our Government must meet. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that even this amount possibly can 
be considered a first-class investment for 
the United States, for it has enabled us 
to build at minimum cost strong steam- 
ship lines able to serve our commerce and 
defense. It has been estimated that at 
least 85 percent of the total operating 
subsidy bill is offset in taxes paid by these 
lines. Needless to say, if we did not 
support our American-flag shipping in 
this way and relied exclusively on foreign 
shipping our shippers would likely pay 
exorbitant freight rates and the Gov- 
ernment would not get an offsetting tax 
return. 

It is in the field of ship construction 
that I think the risk is most significant 
and it is in this area that our action is 
most drastic. With the lessons of Suez 
fresh in our minds we must think very 
carefully of the vital need to expand and 
modernize our merchant shipping. The 
cost of doing so is modest in relation to 
the tremendous costs which we will incur 
if our shipping is inadequate to meet our 
needs. 

The Honorable Charles S. Thomas, who 
recently served with so much distinc- 
tion as Secretary of the Navy, had this 
to say: 

The advent of the atomic age has not less- 
ened our Nation’s need for a strong and ade- 
quate merchant marine, for it is a funda- 
mental truth that the United States cannot 
prosper in peacetime or preserve its security 
in case of war without merchant vessels. 
Without our own ships, we cannot be as- 
sured of obtaining the necessary raw mate- 
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rials we need. Without our own ships we 
cannot defend ourselves. Without ships we 
cannot assist our allies. Without ships we 
cannot grow and prosper. The advent of the 
atom, the missile, and the supersonic air- 
craft does not alter our dependence upon 
the need of workaday merchant ships cross- 
ing the seven seas. The American merchant 
marine remains as indispensable to our pros- 
perity as it ever was and fully as important 
to our defense as the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, or the Marines, 


These are sobering words. But it is 
argued that we do not at the moment 
need the funds for ship construction be- 
cause the yards are so busy. This was 
taken into consideration by our commit- 
tee but it is also true that the bulk of 
the construction in our yards is in the 
tanker field. I am happy to note that 
the subsidized lines have initiated a pro- 
gram of passenger-ship construction, but 
there is no denying the fact, and the 
Defense Department statistics will prove, 
that we are still deficient in fast pas- 
senger vessels capable of speedy conver- 
sion to troop transports. We had to 
eliminate from our recommendation the 
funds to build a sister ship to the United 
States, and a new passenger superliner 
for the Pacific service. 

May I say here that it is my hope that 
in the future under this shipbuilding 
program where we have anticipated it for 
defense purposes, to get the ships in 
operation so that our ships will travel 
the seas in defense of the Nation, that in 
the future more consideration—and I 
come from Ohio, from the East—but I 
hope more consideration will be given 
to the west coast and the development 
of yards on the west coast capable of the 
construction of some of these ships. We 
are pretty well protected on the east 
coast, but on the west coast at the pres- 
ent time the facilities are inadequate. 
May I point out that in this bill there 
has been eliminated a ship on the west 
coast, yet we are in more need there so 
far as the Far East is concerned. In the 
defense emergency we need ships on the 
west coast to carry out our responsi- 
bilities to our own possessions and to our 
allies. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I have the feeling, and I 
wonder if the gentleman has the same 
feeling, that the subcommittee recog- 
nized that fact. 

Mr. BOW. I am quite sure of it. I 
have said before, I thought I said before, 
that the subcommittee does recognize 
the fact that this question of weighing 
the economy against the defense needs 
were taken into consideration. This is 
perhaps a calculated risk in this partic- 
ular bill, but I believe it is important 
that we point out not only to the Con- 
gress but also to the people the necessity 
and the reason for programs of this kind. 

The Navy testimony showed that an- 
other United States would give the United 
States a capability for delivering 308,000 
troops to Europe in a year. The ship 
proposed for the Pacific operation is not 
quite as large but would make a propor- 
tionate contribution to our trooplift 
capability. 

I hope that the action we have taken 
will not further delay the regular re- 
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placement program for dry-cargo ships 
which has been developed and initiated 
by the administration. 

Ship construction has long been a feast 
and famine business and uneconomic in 
some respects as a result of this up and 
down tendency. It is good planning and 
economic in the long run to spread out 
our replacements, give our yards a steady 
workload, our shipyard employees steady 
work, and ship operators an incentive to 
plan and build for the future. 

Our committee’s recommendation tries 
to balance the need for economy with the 
need for a strong merchant marine. But 
our need for economy must never be at 
the cost of our security. We simply can- 
not afford to let our use and control of 
the ocean slip away from us by reason of 
economy or ignorance or apathy. I am 
confident that the Congress will not 
allow this to transpire. 

As I say, I come from the east coast. 
Since studying this program and reading 
about it for some few years I have become 
convinced that the merchant marine 
and the development of shipping under 
the American flag throughout the world 
is of great importance not only to our 
Nation and its national defense but to 
the economy of the Nation as well. 

One further matter that I have had a 
number of Members inquire about here 
on the floor and about which I have 
received a great number of calls refers 
to the action of the committee in delet- 
ing from the bill the Bureau of Business 
and Defense Service. I approved the 
action of the committee when it was 
taken. I still stand on this bill, I believe 
in it, I think it is a good bill and I believe 
the committee has done a good job. 

Inasmuch as there is not much interest 
in this particular item, perhaps it would 
be well for the Recor if we would point 
out some of the things that are done by 
that administration so that those Mem- 
bers who have the question raised might 
have some of the facts before them. 
What is claimed for the Business and 
Defense Administration? 

We have a high-level economy with all 
types of industries in the market for raw 
materials to supply civilian needs. In 
this very tense supply-and-demand 
situation, we also have a defense and 
atomic energy program of tremendous 
size, with private contractors also com- 
peting for short supply materials for all 
programs. 

Without organized guidance, the mili- 
tary procurement program would be 
thrown out of joint. Confusions and 
delays would result in the manufacture 
of hard goods urgently needed for atomic 
weapons, planes and other items. The 
situation is made worse because many 
vital materials are in very short supply— 
such as nickel, heavy steel plate, argon 
gas and certain rare metals. 

The instrument to provide necessary 
guidance is placed in the Commerce De- 
partment because private industry man- 
ufactures for both the military and civil- 
ian market. This instrument is operated 
by the industry divisions of the Business 
and Defense Services Administration be- 
cause these have the experience and ex- 
pert personnel for such industrial sup- 
port programs, 
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The day-by-day function of the indus- 
try divisions of BDSA is to develop and 
administer the defense-materials system, 
which provides preferential deliveries of 
basic materials and other production re- 
quirements to companies with defense 
and atomic-energy contracts. Such an 
orderly system of priorities and alloca- 
tions makes sure that these companies 
have adequate materials so that deliv- 
eries can be made on schedule and in 
order of priority. 

This system is called the defense- 
materials system which is a priority sys- 
tem authorized by the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. A contractor receives 
‘a DMS priority rating from BDSA which 

he uses in ordering raw materials. But 
if he still has difficulties in getting his 
materials to meet schedule, he then ap- 
peals to BDSA for special help. During 
the calendar year 1956, there were re- 
ceived and acted upon more than 10,000 
applications for individual action to pro- 
vide special assistance—an increase of 
29. percent over the previous year. 
. Had there been no such assisting 
agency, scheduled deliveries would have 
fallen behind and the defense program 
would have suffered as well as the civilian 
economy. In view of the anticipated 
high-level military and civilian demands 
for the coming year, similar assistance 
will be continuously needed. 

Many additional services in the eco- 
nomic picture also are provided by the 
industry divisions. In view of the critical 
shortages in nickel and iron and steel 
scrap, the BDSA—at the request of Con- 
gress—has made studies of the situation 
and has recommended remedial meas- 
ures, The divisions keep tab on the stra- 
tegic stockpile to make certain that this 
vital reserve is properly maintained. 
‘They also are making plans and prepara- 
tions for swift and orderly mobilization 
of industry in the event of war and re- 
distribution and recovery of industry 
after an attack. 

If we wash out the industry divisions 
of BDSA, the military effort would still 
need a system to make sure manufac- 
turers of defense items had access to ma- 
terials needed for production, otherwise 
confusion and delays would be inevitable. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHELLEY]. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would have liked to have had the 
opportunity to compliment the preceding 
speaker on his remarks with regard to 
the merchant marine, particularly the 
construction phase. I would like to ask 
either the gentleman from Ohio or the 
gentleman from California whether or 
not in the opinion of either one of these 
gentlemen the objective of dispersing the 
ship-construction industry has been ac- 
complished satisfactorily, either by the 
provision of the Merchant Marine Act or 
by the appropriation procedures? 

Mr. SHELLEY. If the gentleman will 
be patient for just a moment I will touch 
upon that subject. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I wish to 
pay my very sincere respects to not only 
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the chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee handling 
the Department of Commerce bill but to 
the members of the committee on both 
sides of the aisle. I have served on 
many committees during my legislative 
career, both in the State legislature and 
here, and I think I can very sincerely 
and honestly say that I have never 
worked with a group who are as har- 
monious in working out conflicts of 
opinion and in arriving at a conclusion 
that is satisfactory and which I believe 
the House will support than is this sub- 
committee. 

Now, in regard to the question that 
was posed by the able gentleman from 
California [Mr. ALLEN], I think it is the 
considered opinion of myself and many 
members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations that the allocation of ship con- 
struction on a basis that would give in- 
centive to keep workers in the industry 
and to protect the country by having 
shipyards ready and available is not 
being carried out. At least, not insofar 
as the Pacific coast is concerned. 

I want to give you some figures at this 
point of what ship construction is going 
on at the present time. Before I do that 
may I say that I most heartily agree with 
the comments made on this phase of our 
report by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] who, for a gentleman from the 
Midwest, has taken a very, very active 
interest in the subject and has shown a 
great understanding of the problem. 

At the present time, as of March 1, 
there are 108 oceangoing vessels being 
constructed in shipyards in the United 
States; for operation under the Ameri- 
can flag, 75; for operation under for- 
eign flags, 33. 

Now, those of you who have heard 
me before know, because of previous em- 
ployment in the American merchant ma- 
rine both in the seagoing field and ashore 
in the office side, I have had a direct 
interest in this program and I have been 
fighting for years for the rebuilding of 
our merchant marine so that we do not 
have to depend on the wartime Libertys 
and Victorys that were built in a hurry. 
But it is very interesting now to note 
that we have come to the point where 
foreign operators are coming to the 
United States and having vessels built 
here to be operated under foreign flags. 
The reason for this is that every foreign 
shipyard in the world is loaded now and 
for the next several years with orders. 
They cannot handle any new construc- 
tion for several years to come. But these 
people recognize the changes that have 
overtaken the maritime industry in the 
type of ship, the speed and the design, 
and they are willing to pay the extra 
money for higher wage costs and mate- 
rial in coming to American yards to build 
their ships which will operate under for- 
eign flags, with foreign crews, in com- 
petition with our American-flag vessels. 

Here we are confronted with another 
problem, too, to which I think some of 
the executive departments of this Gov- 
ernment must give some recognition and 
which I think the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine should make some inquiry 
into, and that is that American opera- 
tors who wish to build vessels for opera- 
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tion under the American fiag are now 
being told their orders cannot be taken 
because of the shortage of steel, and yet 
the steel is going into the building in 
American shipyards of foreign vessels 
that will be operated under foreign flags. 
Let me give you some figures on present 
ship construction. 

At the Bethlehem yard, Quincy, Mass., 
there are 9 vessels being built for United 
States-flag operation and 8 for foreign- 
flag operation. 

At Bethlehem yard, Sparrows Point, 
there are 18 vessels being built for 
United States operation and 9 for for- 
eign operation. 

Newport News, there are 19 vessels 
being built for United States operation 
and 8 for foreign operation. 

At Ingalls, on the gulf, eight vessels for 
United States operation. 

Sun Shipbuilding, 8 for United States 
operation and 3 for foreign operation. 

New York Shipbuilding, Camden, N. J., 
2 for United States operation and 3 for 
foreign operation. 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock, 
seven for United States operation. 

Bethlehem, East Boston, two for for- 
eign operation. 

Bethlehem yard, San Francisco, four 
ships being built for United States op- 
eration. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I would be curious 
to know how you, as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, was able 
to get this information from the Mari- 
time Commission. The gentleman will 
remember that he and I and several 
other Members were active in putting a 
bili through in the last Congress, which 
became law last July 7, requiring the 
Secretary of Commerce to develop this 
information. I know, as a member of 
the legislative committee, that I have not 
been able to get satisfactory information 
and I was wondering how the gentleman 
did in the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SHELLEY. The gentleman’s 
comment is very interesting, because in 
response to the first inquiry made by 
myself and other members of our com- 
mittee, we were unable to get informa- 
tion. In fact, we got a letter from the 
Secretary of Commerce which said that 
this information, compiled under the 
very legislation of which Mr. MAILLIARD 
was the author, was Administratively Re- 
stricted, but in the last week or two we 
have been able to get some of this infor- 
mation. Why they are not compiling it 
completely and making it available to the 
committees at this time I certainly do 
not know, but I think somebody should 
get the answer. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken the posi- 
tion that I have had for some years, that 
we need ships in this country, but under 
the present economy thinking, with the 
attitude of this House as shown in the 
past several weeks, it would have been 
ridiculous for our committee to think 
that we could come to the floor with a 
huge appropriation for shipbuilding now, 
when some $92 million was unexpended 
out of the funds last year. 


Chairman, 
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Nothing would please me more than to 
have included in this appropriation ade- 
quate funds for the immediate start of 
construction of a sister ship to the steam- 
ship United States as a replacement for 
the present steamship America and for 
the construction of a new superliner for 
operation by the American President 
Lines of my native city of San Francisco 
in the transpacific trade. However, Iam 
sure there is not a single Member of the 
House of Representatives who will dis- 
agree with the conclusion of our commit- 
tee that to bring these amounts to the 
floor in our bill at this particular moment 
might possibly prove disastrous to the 
whole ship construction program notonly 
for this year but for some years to come. 
With reluctance but with a realistic view 
of the situation as it is, not as I would 
wish it to be, I join in supporting the 
committee action. I must say for the 
record, however, and I believe I express 
the feeling and thought of every member 
of our subcommittee, that both of these 
ships are vitally necessary now to the 
American merchant marine. The pres- 
ent steamship America was built in 1940, 
was used as a troopship during the war, 
was refurnished and reequipped in 1946 
for the passenger trade, and in 1960, un- 
der the provisions of our Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, will be considered an obsolete 
vessel which must be replaced. The pres- 
ent America makes a maximum speed of 
23 to 23% knots, whereas all of the mod- 
ern passenger vessels being built today 
have a speed of 30 to 35 knots. This, of 
course, is for defense purposes, not for 
commercial reasons, and is an absolute 
necessity when these ships are used to 
carry troops in wartime if they are to 
have any chance with the modern sub- 
marine what it is today to get the troops 
to their destination safely. When it 
comes to troop lift, however, it must be 
noted that the Atlantic seaboard at the 
present time has several large superliners 
built since World War II and by another 
year or so, will have a couple of more 
which will give a fairly adequate troop- 
lift nucleus of large ships to that area if 
needed. 

In the Pacific and operating from the 
Pacific coast, there are at the present 
time no newly constructed fast super- 
liners whatsoever, The American Presi- 
dent Lines vessel which would have cost 
the Government in the neighborhood of 
$32 million for construction subsidy, is 
sorely needed in that area and if any 
way at all can be found to solve this 
problem, it certainly should be done 
without having to wait another year or 
a year and a half before construction can 
be started. To delay much longer will 
leave our Pacific islands and friends in 
the Far East in a critical situation be- 
cause of the absence of any single large 
fast vessel for heavy troop lift. From 
the commercial side, unless we proceed 
with the building of such a ship in the 
very near future we are in danger of 
losing our present position in the Pa- 
cific—passenger and cargowise—to the 
Japanese who as a people have always 
been maritime minded and who are now 
making great progress in their attempts 
to reestablish themselves in this field. 

Now, lest some Member of the House 
or some of my good friends at home, get 
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the idea that we are leaving the Mari- 
time Administration with no money 
whatsoever for ship construction in fis- 
cal 1958, let me again review the facts 
for you. In fiscal 1957, our committee 
gave to the Maritime Administration for 
new ship construction $100,700,000. 
When they appeared before us they 
stated that $92 million of this amount 
was. still unexpended and available. 
They agreed that the maximum number 
of vessels for which they could let con- 
tracts in the next year would be 17 to 
20 vessels of various types. They pre- 
sented a list of 17 vessels presently in 
their program for construction in the 
near future, the contracts for which are 
now being negotiated. These vessels are 
as follows: 5 cargo, Lykes Steamship 
Bros.; 4 cargo, American Export Lines; 
5 cargo, Moore-McCormack Lines; 2 
passenger cargo, American President 
Lines; 1 ore cargo tanker, Ore Transport 
Co. 

This list of vessels when considered in 
the light of listings I have previously 
given you as to the amount of work now 
in American shipyards indicates that 
there will be no possible way in which 
they could get more than these vessels 
under construction in this next year ex- 
cept one—and that is the one thing that 
the Federal Maritime Administration 
and the Federal Government has not 
done today. That is, instead of concen- 
trating all of the new ship construction 
work being done on the east coast of this 
country, they should rehabilitate some 
of their standby yards on the Pacific 
coast where 52 percent of the vessels 
built during World War II were con- 
structed and all records broken so that 
the shipyard industry on the Pacific 
coast which is now, except for 1 yard, 
dead or fast dying can be rehabilitated 
and employment given to men who have 
made this their life work. There is cer- 
tainly no sense, if we are to believe all 
of the arguments for dispersal of defense 
industries, in the concentration of ship- 
building activity in one small area from 
Massachusetts to Virginia. It has been 
urged time and time again of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that they request the 
President to exercise his executive au- 
thority and call for bids for construction 
of new vessels on a geographical basis 
thereby keeping up the defense require- 
ments of this Nation in the shipbuilding 
field by an equitable apportionment of 
the work to all of the coasts. 

In the cargo liner field we took huge 
strides forward when we built the 35 
mariner vessels under an appropriation 
made by this House in 1950. These are 
22-knot vessels which have proven their 
worth on the world’s cargo trade routes. 
We need more of these vessels with more 
modern design and a minimum of 20- to 
22-knot speed, as a replacement for the 
war-built Liberties, Victories, C-2’s and 
C-3’s which are now obsolescent and 
will be obsolete between 1961 and 1964. 
Certainly as a Representative of the 
Pacific coast and my own people in San 
Francisco, I cannot in good conscience 
keep voting millions of dollars for the 
construction of ships everywhere else in 
the country but on the Pacific coast as 
much as I recognize the immediate need 
for ships and I say this because of the 
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outstanding record made on the Pacific 
coast in two World Wars and the fact 
that today the industry is not only in a 
precarious position but, as I said before, 
dead or dying for lack of nutrition. 

Mr. Chairman, as I conclude my re- 
marks, I notice that the very able gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. BON- 
NER], the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies and several other members of that 
committee are present during this dis- 
cussion, This brings to my mind two 
other thoughts which were developed in 
the hearings of our Appropriations Com- 
mittee and to which I wish to call their 
attention and most respectfully suggest 
to them, as a legislative committee which 
I know from having served on it for 5 
years keeps a careful watch over this 
field, that they should probably give 
some thought to these situations and 
have a look at them. One is the huge 
number of foreign transfers approved by 
the Federal Maritime Administration in 
the past several years and the fact that 
the decision to approve these transfers is 
the decision of one man—the Maritime 
Administrator. As a member of the 
Hardy Subcommittee on Government 
Operations which recommended Reor- 
ganization Plan 21 of 1950 which abol- 
ished the old Maritime Commission and 
set up the present Federal Maritime 
Board and Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration—and as a former member of the 
Merchant Marine Committee on which I 
greatly enjoyed serving—it was my 
thought that this subject was a policy 
matter which would require action by 
the Maritime Board and such is still my 
thought. If I had been mistaken as to 
the law, I would most respectfully sug- 
gest to the chairman and the members 
of the committee that this is a subject 
matter which they could go into with 
a possible change in the law which would 
require full Board action and a unani- 
mous vote of the Board before any trans- 
fer of American vessels to foreign flag 
and registry can be made. The other 
situation is the one in which seems to 
have developed from the trade-in trade- 
out legislation which most of us sup- 
ported several years ago and which in 
my humble opinion appears to some €x- 
tent to have become a Frankenstein be- 
cause it has taken control away from 
Congress in this highly important field. 
It seems to result because of a combina- 
tion of sections of the Merchant Marine 
Let of 1916 and sections of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 which the Maritime 
Administration relies upon for its pro- 
gram carte blanche authority to do as 
it wishes in the trade-in trade-out field. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to state that I have enjoyed very 
much serving on the Department of 
Commerce Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. Our 
chairman, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr, Preston] has been an outstanding 
chairman. I have enjoyed my associa- 
tion with him and with the ranking 
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Member on my side of the aisle, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

I think that this bill, as it reaches the 
floor of the House, is indeed in much 
better shape than the bill we considered 
in the House last week. Personnel levels 
in each of the items in this bill have been 
pruned I believe to the minimum, by our 
subcommittee. I feel that the action of 
our subcommittee is in keeping with the 
feeling that was expressed by many 
Members of this House in the past few 
weeks. 

I am personally dedicated to making 
substantial reductions in the level of 
Federal spending proposed in this 1958 
budget. Many of us realize that at the 
present time there are over 2,400,000 Fed- 
eral civilian employees on our payrolls in 
all departments, bureaus and agencies of 
this Government. In this budget, which 
has been sent to us by the President, 
there are requests for 35,000 new em- 
ployee positions; and in addition this 
budget makes permanent some 30,000 
other positions. I think every subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the full committee and the 
membership of this House should be on 
guard at all times to see that the level of 
Federal civilian employment is kept at a 
minimum, 

The item in this bill on which I took 
a reservation had to do with the complete 
elimination of one division of the Defense 
Service Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This action elimi- 
nated an appropriation of $3,560,000 
which provided certain services to de- 
fense contractors, business concerns, the 
Defense Department and industrial 
plants. 

This $3,560,000 appropriation item in 
the budget request for the industry di- 
vision of the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration as sent to us by the 
President provided for the same employ- 
ment level as the 1957 budget. I was 
certainly willing to go along for a reduc- 
tion in the appropriation for this par- 
ticular activity but it did not seem to me 
a wise move to strike the entire appro- 
priation from this budget. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
in reporting the bill for the Department 
of Commerce, has recommended for the 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration—page 7, line 13—a reduction 
of $3,560,000 from the budget request. In 
its report the committee stated that the 
purpose of this reduction is to eliminate 
any funds whatever for the Industry Di- 
visions of the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration. 

In the markup of this bill I took a res- 
ervation on this particular line item. I 
am interested in keeping personnel in 
this budget at the 1957 level or below. I 
do believe that the complete elimination 
of this entire item is in error. I am sure 
a reduction of this item could be made 
but I seriously question the complete 
elimination of this activity. 

This is what the Industry Divisions of 
BDSA do and what will happen to our 
defense production and to distribution 
of scarce materials if these Divisions are 
completely eliminated: 

First. Contractors with orders for mil- 
itary equipment, guided missiles and 
atomic weapons are provided with prior- 
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ities to obtain basic materials, such as 
steel, copper, aluminum, parts and com- 
ponents to fill their defense orders. 

Second. At the request of the Presi- 
dent, the industry divisions operate a 
superpriority system for the missile pro- 
gram. Materials and equipment for the 
manufacture and propulsion of missiles 
are given priority over all other military 
and atomic-energy production and the 
divisions have the responsibility to see 
to it that nothing interferes with the top 
priority given to this vital defense pro- 
gram. 

Third. Many materials are in short 
supply, such as nickel, argon gas, and 
certain types of heavy steel products. 
Also in short supply are many electronic 
parts and apparatus, instruments, elec- 
tronic computers, and so forth, which 
are vital to the production of missiles, 
radar, and atomic weapons. The Indus- 
try Divisions are responsible for various 
actions that assure that the military and 
atomic-energy requirements for scarce 
and hard-to-get materials and products 
are met on schedule. 

Fourth. Thousands of military and 
atomic-energy contractors appeal to the 
Industry Divisions for special assistance 
to help them secure materials, equip- 
ment, and parts to complete their con- 
tracts on schedule. About a thousand 
such requests are taken care of by the 
Industry Divisions each month. 

Fifth. The priority system operated by 
the Industry Divisions, together with the 
experience and knowledge of industry 
possessed by the staffs of these Divisions, 
are of vital importance in keeping our 
military and atomic energy programs on 
schedule. 

Sixth. The Industry Divisions protect 
the civilian economy from unreasonable 
dislocation by military procurement: 

(a) Where necessary, the Industry 
Divisions spread military and atomic en- 
ergy requirements equally among quali- 
fied producers. This prevents undue con- 
centration of procurement among a few 
suppliers, which would dislocate com- 
mercial business. 

(b) Where defense demands for a 
scarce material or product are very high, 
frequently requiring all or most of the 
entire output, the Industry Divisions ar- 
range for a minimum civilian supply and 
an equitable distribution of the re- 
mainder for the civilian market—nickel, 
argon gas, and machine tools are exam- 
ples. 

Seventh. The Congress has authorized 
priorites for the military and atomic- 
energy production in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. Some agency of Govern- 
ment must do this job, or it will not be 
done at all. Our entire defense produc- 
tion program will suffer accordingly, and 
civilian markets for scarce materials and 
hard-to-get products will be disorgan- 
ized. 

I predict that if some other agency 
such as the Defense Department, takes 
on the responsibility, it will require a 
greater number of people than are now 
in the Industry Divisions of BDSA of the 
Commerce Department. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ` 
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Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would mind telling me just why 
that appropriation was cut. 

Mr. LAIRD. That particular appro- 
priation was not cut, it was eliminated. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Will the gentleman 
tell me why it was deleted? 

Mr. LAIRD. I believe the majority of 
the members of the committee felt that 
these particular services and activities 
should be eliminated. That is the only 
reason I can see that the item was com- 
pletely stricken from the bill. As I said, 
I could go along for a reduction of this 
appropriation in the bill but did not sup- 
port the absolute elimination of the en- 
tire appropriation. 

I support this bill as it has been re- 
ported by the subcommittee. I do want 
to say that this subcommittee did a re- 
markable job in reducing the budget 
request covered by this bill by $217 
million. 

We can go forward on the other bills. 
There are six other appropriation bills 
which are coming to the floor of this 
House in the next few months, and we 
can make further substantial reductions 
in the President’s budget request. 

In the six departmental appropriations 
bills that have come before the House so 
far this year the total amount of re- 
quested funds was slightly over $14 bil- 
lion. With the adoption of this bill 
we will have had House action on these 
six departmental bills, and our total 
reductions in the $14 billion will be in 
excess of $1 billion. 

Here are the bills covering these de- 
partments and related agencies and the 
list of reductions in the requests totaling 
over $1 billion: 


Million 
Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
CCF. ͤ ——v— aba 880. 8 
Department of Interlor 60.7 
General Government (White House 
and Executive Ofces) 4.9 
Independent offices (Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Civil Defense, Hous- 
00 a Ege ee 519.9 
Labor, Health, Education, and Wel- 
— K 134. 4 
Department of Commerce 217. 8 
Total reductions - 1,018.0 


We still have to come before the House, 
two of the largest appropriations bills, 
the Department of Defense and the for- 
eign-aid appropriation bills, where great- 
er reductions can be made than have 
been made in these past six bills. 

Mr. Chairman, I recommend this bill 
most highly to the members of this 
committee. 

Mr, CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wor- 
VERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman 
and Members, in the consideration of 
this appropriation bill relating to the 
Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958 an issue arises that is not 
different from what has already arisen 
in our consideration of other appropria- 
tion bills and will undoubtedly continue 
to be raised in our consideration of the 
remaining appropriation bills that will 
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come before us during the present session 
of Congress, 

The issue to which I refer, and which 
by no means is unimportant, relates to 
what cuts can be made in the budget 
estimates without destroying or curtail- 
ing to an unwarranted degree necessary 
or essential services of government. 

This question becomes one of great 
importance because there is a widespread 
insistance throughout the country that 
there be economy in the conduct of gov- 
ernment. And yet, we are all conscious 
of the fact that there are many existing 
conditions with fixed programs and 
necessary services that cannot be elim- 
inated or curtailed to any extent without 
doing great harm to worthwhile govern- 
ment functions of a domestic character, 
and particularly with respect to those 
programs and services that relate di- 
rectly or even indirectly to our national 
security. 

It is my intention to direct my remarks 
to a situation respecting our national de- 
fense that has been overlooked, or at 
least, not adequately considered by the 
subappropriation committee that has re- 
ported this bill. I regret the necessity 
to do so for I am convinced that in the 
main the committee has done a most 
worthwhile job in its effort to reduce the 
eost of government. However, in the 
matter to which I refer I am strongly of 
the opinion that the committee has made 
a very great mistake—a mistake that 
could in the hour of an emergency result 
to our great disadvantage and even to 
our disaster. I refer to the tremendous 
and what seems to me the unwarranted 
cut in the appropriation for ship con- 
struction. 

In fiscal year 1957, the Congress ap- 
propriated for the purpose of ship con- 
struction the sum of $100,790,000. The 
budget estimate for fiscal 1958 was $94,- 
500,600. Thus, the present budget as 
presented to the Congress provided a 
saving of $6,200,000. However, much to 
the surprise of everyone who is familiar 
with the necessities of the present time, 
both from a maritime and defense stand- 
point, the committee has recommended 
only $3 million. This recommendation 
of the committee therefore represents a 
reduction of $97,700,000 over the 1957 
appropriation and $91,500,000 reduction 
in the 1958 budget estimate. This is a 
reduction of approximately 97 percent in 
the appropriation of last year and a re- 
duction of more than 96 percent in the 
budget estimate. A mere statement of 
such a tremendous percentage reduction 
is enough to challenge our thoughtful 
attention and cause us to stop, look, and 
listen. Why this overwhelming cut? 
Will the facts show it to be justified? I 
believe not, once the effect of this reduc- 
tion is fully understood. 

I do not believe that the demand from 
the people to cut Government expense 
can be interpreted to mean that they de- 
sire cuts without regard to what is just 
or right in the public interest. People 
are not that unreasonable, nor do they 
expect Congress to do unreasonable 
things. They know and we know there 
is at times or in some places waste and 
inefficiency in Government operation. 
It is this kind of extravagance that our 
constituency wishes up to reach and 
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eliminate. But to just cut for the sake 
of cutting is not what they want, nor 
should we be a party to any such un- 
intelligent cutting. 

Now, with this thought in mind, let us 
examine the effect of this cut in ship con- 
struction and determine whether it is 
necessary or justified. 

First, let us consider what was done by 
the committee to reduce the budget esti- 
mate from $94,500,000 to $91,500,000. It 
would seem that somebody has been 
wrong, either in making the estimate or 
in cutting the estimate to $3 million. 

The committee by way of explanation 
for the reason that prompted the reduc- 
tion has said: 

The committee believes that the interests 
of economy can be served here with no dam- 
age to the shipbuilding industry of the coun- 
try in view of the large program which can 
be carried on in 1958 with funds already 
available, It is emphasized that this action 
should not be construed as a lack of support 
for the continuation of a sound long-range 
ship-replacement program. This action, 
which has been taken entirely in the inter- 
ests of economy during the coming fiscal 
year, will merely curtail the construction 
program until such time as the fiscal affairs 
of the Nation have improved. 


It will be noted that the committee in 
the above-mentioned explanation or rea- 
son, as set forth in its report, has laid 
stress on economy as a justifying reason. 
However, it will be further noted that 
“the committee believes that the inter- 
ests of economy can be served here with 
no damage to the shipbuilding industry 
of the country in view of the large pro- 
gram which can be carried on in 1958 
with funds already available.” This 
may or may not be true, but even if true 
it will be observed that it entirely leaves 
out all consideration of the detrimental 
effect it will have on our hard-pressed 
maritime interests and particularly on 
maintaining an adequate maritime force 
to supplement other military forces in 
case of an emergency such as World War 
II. the Korean effort, and the present 
difficulties arising from the Middle East 
crisis. 

The committee further reports: 

This action, which has been taken entirely 
in the interests of economy during the com- 
ing fiscal year, will merely curtail the con- 
struction program until such time as the 
fiscal affairs of the Nation have improved. 


This language might indicate to the 
uninformed mind that our Government 
was in dire straits; that it was facing 
bankruptcy, or some other terrible 
calamity. The fact is that we are enjoy- 
ing the highest income individually and 
as a nation that has ever been experi- 
enced in the entire history of this Na- 
tion. Of course, I do not contend that 
because of this we can afford to be prod- 
igal in our expenditures, but on the other 
hand, it does not justify crippling our 
merchant marine or our national de- 
fense as I believe this proposed reduction 
would do. 

While there may be other items of 
construction that are necessary, yet 
probably the two most outstanding 
which have been eliminated, is a replace- 
ment ship for the America of the United 
States Lines and one of the ships of the 
President Line. These ships can be and 
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have been immensely important in case 
of an emergency. The record made by 
the America in the last war and in the 
Korean conflict leaves no doubt of the 
importance of ships of this type in trans- 
porting supplies and troops to foreign 
shores. The same can be said of the 
ships of the President Line, the Moore- 
McCormack Line, and all the other 
companies whose replacement ships will 
be stopped from construction or at least 
delayed until some future time. Should 
an emergency break, it would then be too 
late to provide the ships of this char- 
acter to carry our supplies and fighting 
men where needed to foreign parts of 
the world. The America is a good illus- 
tration of this. It had been completed 
in 1940-41, just in time to be used by our 
military defense. It had not yet taken 
up its regular run. During the war it 
carried thousands upon thousands of our 
men to the front, together with supplies 
to maintain their fighting strength. 
What a loss it would have been had this 
one ship not have been finished at the 
time its service was so necessary. 

In this connection we must not over- 
look the fact that it takes upward of 3 
years to complete a ship of the America 
type. The America had been started 3 
years before World War II. I hate to 
think what might have been the result if 
it had not been ready when needed. 
This now applies to its replacement. It 
will take 3 years to build it. Can we 
afford to put off its construction even 
for 1 year? In my opinion, it would be 
most unwise to do so. Who can tell 
what the not distant future may hold for 
us? 

Furthermore, we are now ready to 
proceed. Bids have been received. Itis 
unfair to the company who has proved to 
be the low bidder to take from it the re- 
sult of its low bid. It costs in the neigh- 
borhood of $30,000 for a company to pre- 
pare bids. But what is more unfair and 
unjust is to throw aside its low bid after 
advising what and how it could be built 
by the low bidder and thus give all this 
information to its competitors who can 
take advantage of such when new bids 
are called for. And still further, bear in 
mind that the cost of construction rises 
about 5 percent per year. Hence we can 
expect an additional cost if new bids are 
called for. All of this would justify in 
providing at least enough funds at this 
time to enable the work to proceed for 
this year. It would take less than $10 
million to do so. If this is done, it would 
mean a saving in the funds to be ex- 
pended in this year and would, at the 
same time, not destroy our ship con- 
struction program nor endanger our na- 
tional defense. This, in my opinion, 
would be the sensible thing to do if it is 
determined that the full amount of con- 
struction funds should not be made 
available this year. 

To those who desire to understand 
more fully the importance of continuing 
our ship construction program this year 
as a part of our national defense system, 
I suggest the reading of the testimony 
presented before the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, House of 
Representatives, 84th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, Government Printing Office Docu- 
ment 83252, by Rear Adm. A. G. 
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Mumma, United States Navy, and his 
associate officers. And likewise, the 
testimony of Maritime Administrator 
Clarence G. Morse and Chairman of the 
Federal Maritime Board, and his associ- 
ate officers, will justify the importance 
of carrying on the program this year 
if our maritime fleet is to fulfill the 
policy of our Government as provided for 
by Congress. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that building of ships such as the 
United States and America add greatly 
to the prestige of this country. In times 
of peace the benefits to be derived are 
immeasurable, and in time of war, in- 
calculable. The importance of having 
ships of this size and character is recog- 
nized by Great Britain. Witness her 
two Queens, Mary and Elizabeth; and 
likewise by the French, Swedes, Dutch, 
and Italians. We cannot, should not, 
and must not do less. I trust that this 
whole subject will be kept constantly in 
mind by the Merchant Marine Commit- 
tee of the House, under the able chair- 
manship of the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner], 
and by the Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ations of which the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston] is 
chairman. The importance of this mat- 
ter merits constant attention and con- 
sideration during this session to the end 
that all things possible shall be done to 
keep our merchant marine a continuing 
force in peace and war—and that it shall 
never be lacking in power and effective- 
ness to meet whatever is required of it. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like very much to join my col- 
leagues in commendation of the work of 
this subcommittee. It becomes obvious 
that they have done a thorough and a 
workmanlike job and have done it in the 
spirit of the majority of the Members, 
which is that spending should be cut 
wherever it possibly can be done. Very 
definitely the chairman, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Preston], also de- 
serves special credit. 

It becomes obvious that unless we can 
severely cut Federal spending we are not 
going to be able to check the inflation, 
we are not going to be able to hold the 
cost of living even, and we are not going 
to be able eventually to loosen up this 
so-called tight money situation. The 
committee on this bill has made sub- 
stantial reductions—reductions aggre- 
gating some $218 million from the re- 
quests on items many of which can eas- 
ily be deferred, if indeed they must be 
spent. I am happy to join my colleagues 
in commending this good sound work. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MASON. And the place to cut 
efficiently and sensibly is in the commit- 
tee and not in the House. I think if the 
other committees would do as good a job 
as this committee has done, most of us 
would feel greatly relieved. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to direct attention to the 
$3,460,000 reduction in the appropria- 
tion for the Business and Defense Serv- 


I am happy to yield 
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ices Administration. This is a reduction 
below the current appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1957. As you will note from 
the committee report, it eliminates all 
funds for the Industry Divisions of this 
Bureau. Without attempting to speak 
to the Industry Divisions’ program as a 
whole, I am particularly concerned that 
in eliminating the Industry Divisions we 
have wiped out the entire construction 
statistics function of the Department of 
Commerce. For convenience of organi- 
zation the construction statistics pro- 
gram does not appear in the budget as a 
separate item under a title such as 
“Office of Construction Statistics” but is 
included in the Industry Divisions’ total. 

Elimination of the construction statis- 
tics program of the Department of Com- 
merce will eliminate the only place in or 
out of Government where there is drawn 
together for the use of public and private 
economic policymaking the following 
critical statistical information: 

First. Monthly figures on total ex- 
penditures for private nonresidential 
construction, including industrial, com- 
mercial, social and recreational, and 
public utilities. 

Second. Monthly figures on total State 
and local public construction, schools, 
roads, other governmental buildings, and 
so forth. 

Third. Special analytical studies, in- 
cluding development of indexes of the 
production of building materials and 
construction costs, and special studies of 
trends and developments in the con- 
struction industry. 

I do not think it necessary to speak at 
length on the need to maintain at least 
the present minimum program in this 
area. The output of this industry is over 
$60 billion, or approximately 15 percent 
of the output of our whole economy. 
The need for having accurate informa- 
tion about this industry has been attested 
to on many occasions by leaders in in- 
dustry and officials in the Government. 
We in the Congress are constantly mak- 
ing decisions which are based on cur- 
rently available facts about the con- 
struction industry. Certainly, we need 
to know how much industrial, commer- 
cial, and public utility construction is 
taking place. We need to know the vol- 
ume of expenditures for schools, hospi- 
tals. We need to have current analyses 
of developments in this mammoth in- 
dustry. All of these activities would be 
lost if the reduction is approved. 

I would therefore like to suggest that 
consideration be given to earmarking 
$250,000 or some other sum which would 
permit the continuation of this vital ac- 
tivity of providing current facts about 
the construction industry. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time on this 
side. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
Members are present, a quorum. 

The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
General administration 
Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the general administration of the 
Department of Commerce, $2,695,200. 


Mr. COAD. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, today I 
have been joined by a number of my col- 
leagues in introducing a bill which will 
be of interest to every Member of this 
body and one which will be of great 
value, if enacted, for American farm 
people. 

The provisions of this bill are very 
simple. This bill calls for acreage allot- 
ments and price supports on all commod- 
ities at the same level they were in 1956. 
Now, I realize that 1956 was an election 
year, but if the program were good then 
as set by the President, it is obvious that 
it is just as good or better now. In 1956 
there were many of us who felt that the 
President’s program was not enough and 
I think it is too little now. But, I am 
sure that the time has fully arrived to 
stop quibbling and do something con- 
structive. 

The provisions of this bill do not 
change any of the contracts which are 
signed up for the soil bank. The soil 
bank remains asitis. The durum wheat 
program is not affected by this bill. No 
new money need be appropriated. 

Now, let me make this one point clear. 
The American farmer—and I speak espe- 
cially for the corn farmers—needs a bet- 
ter program ənd here is one which will 
be acceptable to both Republicans and 
Democrats. The provisions of this bill 
are no more and no less than those 
which the Republican leadership has al- 
ready endorsed through the actual pro- 
gram of 1956. President Eisenhower 
was specifically responsible for setting 
the level of price supports in 1956. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.COAD. Not at this point. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the gentleman 
from Iowa is not in order because he is 
not talking to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
asked consent, and consent was granted, 
to speak out of order. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman must 
have whispered his request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stood the gentleman and the Chair said, 
“Without objection, it is so ordered.” 

Mr. MASON. I am sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man, but it seems to me that when a con- 
sent request is made it should be in a 
loud enough voice for everyone to hear, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stood the request and had assumed that 
the membership heard the request. The 
Chair asked if there was objection. No 
objection was made. So the gentleman 
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from Iowa did receive consent to proceed 
out of order. 

The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. COAD. President Eisenhower was 
represented as being responsible for set- 
ting the level of price supports in 1956. 

Here, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, is our opportunity. Iam sure that 
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those of us on the Democratic side of the 
aisle will be willing to compromise in this 
instance to get this piece of legislation 
enacted into law at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

I am sure the membership will find the 
following table very helpful in studying 
this question: 


Acreage | Acreage as Percent of | Percentage 
called for | nowan- | Price support | Price supports as parity of parity 
Commodity in this bill | nounced called for in this now announced | called for | now an- 
(1956 level) | for 1957 bill (1956 level) for 1957 in this bill] nounced 
or bigher) (1956 level) | for 1957 
29 43, 280, 543 | 37,288,889 | $1.50 per bushel 1.30 per bushel. 84.3 77 
e eee 55, 000, 000 | 55, 000, 000 82 2 per bushel 82. 0 82 
otton: 
Upland 7, 885, 463 | 17, 585.463 | 80.2088 per pound 0.28157 per pound 82.5 77 
Extra long staple. 89, 357 89, 357 | $0.5662 per pound... Not announced O 
S 1, 652, 506 1,652,596 | $4.57 per hundred- | 4.43 per hundred- 82.5 80 
weight, weight. 
712, 600 | $0.489 per pound. 90 percent of parity- 90 90 
309, 300 | $0.481 per pound — ee TS 90 90 
1,611, 441 | $0.114 per pound. 0.111 per pound 86 82 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COAD. I yield. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak in support of a similar bill that 
provides the same price and acreage 
allotment for corn as both Secretary 
Benson and President Eisenhower stood 
for last year. The important thing is 
we ¢an pass this bill before Easter and 
meet the planting time in the commer- 
cial Corn Belt. First, if a price of $1.50 
with an increase of 43.2 million acres 
were advisable last year in addition to a 
$1.25 rate for corn raised outside of the 
allotment certainly then that same allot- 
ment and $1.50 per bushel should be good 
this year. The extra $1.25 only serves 
to flood the corn market to a larger de- 
gree. In other words, controls of pro- 
duction were thrown to the winds in 
everything but name. If we wish to keep 
farmers within the allotment then it is 
not only advisable but necessary that we 
get a fair price. I wanted a $1.60 a 
bushel but as long as this was defeated, 
I will certainly settle for $1.50 a bushel 
because I think it provides the incentive 
necessary to keep corn production down. 

Second, I am very much concerned 
over the effect a glutted corn market has 
on other commodities particularly feed 
grains. Normally, an overproduction of 
one crop creates an overproduction at- 
mosphere over other crops. I felt that 
feed grains in the soil bank would take 
the pressure off those crops on a family 
farmer's economy but in addition it 
would have taken pressure off the corn 
area. Now that it is abundantly clear that 
corn will bear the burden of not only 
cutting production on itself but on other 
feed grains as well then we must face 
the problem realistically in a sensible 
manner. Production must be cut to pre- 
vent greater depressing price defects and 
$1.50 would be a price attractive enough 
to do this. 

Third, it is necessary to keep fighting 
for a sensible farm program though 
others have given up. Secretary Benson 
apparently is against legislation at this 
so-called late date but let’s examine the 
record a bit. Secretary Benson would 
not provide a report either this year or 
last year to allow adequate time for 
passage. He waited until the point 


where after a 1 week’s delay in the Con- 
gress both he and the President turned 
around to say the Democrats had held 
up farm legislation. In the meantime, 
he had delayed at least 242 months. If 
delay is to be a matter of politics then 
certainly blame should go where it right- 
fully belongs. To say it is too late now 
to pass legislation lacks any semblance 
of reason. The Corn Belt normally does 
not begin planting until late April at 
the earliest or in most cases after the 
middle of May. Mr. Chairman, here is 
an opportunity for Representatives from 
corn areas to vote for a fair price and a 
farm program for their constituents. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COAD. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am joining with several of my colleagues 
who are vitally concerned with the crisis 
in the Corn Belt in introducing legisla- 
tion designed to prevent further deteri- 
oration of the corn economy. The bill 
provides that price supports and acreage 
allotments on corn and other basic crops 
shall be not less than those for 1956. 
In other words, we are asking the Con- 
gress to take action forcing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to maintain in the 
first year after the recent election the 
price-support levels and the acreage 
quotas that he offered to farmers during 
the 1956 election year. 

This bill does remove the unreason- 
able 1956 provision whereby farmers not 
in compliance with their acreage quotas 
were nevertheless given price-support 
guaranties of $1.25 per bushel. It was 
this action by Secretary Benson which 
aggravated the corn surplus in 1956 and 
which further encouraged the deterio- 
ration of our controlled production pro- 


gram. 

The bill which is now proposed also 
takes note of the recent legislation af- 
fecting durum wheat and provides that 
the acreage under the durum bill shall 
not be affected by this emergency legis- 
lation. 

I personally am not satisfied with the 
bill I now propose. It is simply a stop- 
gap measure that has been made neces- 
sary by the determined efforts of Secre- 
tary Benson to sabotage the whole price- 
support program and to sit idly by while 
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corn farmers are confronted with a dan- 
gerous crisis. Mr. Benson has all but 
wrecked the farm economy and in doing 
so he has set the stage for painful pres- 
sures on small-business men in rural 
States and, eventually, for a slowdown 
of our entire national economy. The 
Secretary seems unconcerned about the 
serious predicament of the family 
farmer. He has become a cynical poli- 
tician whose only agricultural concern 
seems to be one of putting the blame 
on the Democrats for the mess he has 
created. 

I was amazed that the Secretary could 
muster the nerve to tell a national Re- 
publican women’s conference that farm- 
ers could blame Democrats for low corn 
prices and the resulting excessive live- 
stock production. 

The plain truth of the matter is that 
Ezra Taft Benson and his team have 
worked cleverly and cynically for 4 long, 
tragic years to convince the American 
people that we do not need a farm pro- 
gram of any kind. 

While claiming to be a friend of the 
farmer Benson has steadily whittled 
away the price-support structure with 
the devastating consequence of a billion- 
dollar drop in farm income for each year 
he has been in office. 

While claiming to be interested in a 
controlled farm production, Benson has 
tripled the amount of Government held 
surpluses during the past 4 years. 

While claiming to be concerned about 
economy, Benson has spent 3 times as 
much money on his outmoded agricul- 
tural schemes as the Democratic ad- 
ministrations spent in 20 years from 1933 
until 1953. Let-me repeat that, Benson 
has cost the taxpayers 3 times as much 
in 4 years as all the Democratic farm 
programs cost in 20 years. Regardless 
of how much some of us love Mr. Ben- 
son, can we afford him? 

Commenting on the Secretary's sur- 
plus disposal program, the National 
Grange Monthly of March 15, 1957, said: 

Farm surpluses have been reduced by $650 
million in the past year, at a cost of only $750 
million, CCC reports. It'll be a close race 
to see whether we run out of surpluses or 
money first. 


I am constrained to add that a new 
kind of congratulations are in order for 
a man with such business ability that it 
only costs him $7 to get rid of $6. 

As for current claims by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that it is the Demo- 
crats who are responsible for inaction 
on needed corn legislation, I would like to 
cite the editorial opinion of Newsweek 
magazine for April 8, 1957. Said News- 
week: 

The farm bloc’s bill to boost soil-bank 
payments and price supports for corngrow- 
ers is dead. The reason; Agriculture Secre- 
tary Ezra Taft Benson is against it. Farm 
belt legislators claim failure to raise the 
basic payments for not growing corn will 
mean overproduction not only of corn, but 
of poultry, beef cattle and hogs with conse- 
quent price dips next year. Benson main- 
tains it is too late for legislation to help 
the situation, 


When Mr. Benson claims that it is 
“too late” to help the corn farmers this 
year, we can only ask him why he waited 
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for many long weeks after the corn ref- 
erendum of December 11, 1956, before 
he presented a program for the consid- 
eration of the Congress. Why, too, did 
he then come up with a proposal so fan- 
tastically inadequate that not a single 
member of his own party would offer 
the program in legislative form? 

The real explanation of Mr. Benson’s 
entire behavior as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is contained in a terse news item 
appearing in the Washington Post of 
April 8, 1957, which reads: 

Even more provocative was Benson's press 
conference announcement that he was pre- 
paring a Department statement to ask Con- 
gress to kill all mandatory farm price sup- 
ports. He has never liked supports in any 
form, but his opposition has been more 
diplomatic in the past. 


While the bill which I now propose 
in cooperation with my corn belt col- 
leagues is far from adequate, at least 
it will serve as a stopgap measure in the 
continued absence of leadership by the 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Ben- 
son has ignored pleas from myself and 
others to set corn price supports at a 
fair level this year. We can only act 
now to force him to offer farmers at least 
the same protection in 1957 that he pro- 
vided when he was looking for farmers’ 
votes in 1956. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Maintenance and operation of public air- 
ports, Territory of Alaska: For expenses 
necessary for the maintenance, improvement, 
and operation of public airports in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, as authorized by law (48 
U. S. C. 485 c-h); including arms and am- 
munition; and purchase, repair, and clean- 
ing of uniforms; $700,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
subcommittee for what I think is the 
best job done thus far on the part of an 
appropriation subcommittee in trying to 
reduce expenditures. I understand, as 
I am sure all Members of the House do, 
that it is no easy task for a committee of 
Congress to apply the brakes to the free- 
wheeling spending machine that has 
been gathering speed throughout the 


years. 

I am disturbed, however, by the 3,500 
new employees to be added in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. I wonder 
if the committee, when representatives 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
were before them, inquired as to whether 
there can be cutbacks in the number of 
employees when certain reconversions 
and improvements have been completed? 
Is there any chance to cut back or will 
these 3,500 additional employees be per- 
manently attached to the payroll? 

Mr. PRESTON. I may say to the 
gentleman in absolute frankness that 
with the rate of growth in aviation, with 
the scientific development that has 
taken place in connection with naviga- 
tional devices, all designed to improve 
air safety, there is little likelihood that 
we are going to be able to retrench in 
this field in the future. Our concern, 
on the contrary, is how much it is going 
to grow in the future. That is a com- 
pletely frank statement. The number 
of flights, the number of aircraft, the 
speed of aircraft and the size of them, 
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the altitude reached by the aircraft, the 
coming of the jetplanes, have so com- 
plicated the picture until there is not 
any likelihood, in my candid opinion, 
of retrenching in this area, 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the frank 
statement of the gentleman. But I still 
hope the committee will carefully scru- 
tinize and try to cut back once these 
improvements are made—try to refuse 
substantially on the 3,500 additional em- 
ployees which this bill provides. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. May I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to pages 287 and 288 
of the hearings. The gentleman will 
find there that the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. Preston] went into that 
matter quite fully and in detail. He 
wanted to know the reasons for this in- 
crease in personnel in this rather tech- 
nical and rather dangerous field of air 
safety. 

Mr. GROSS. I know. I have read 
the hearings pages 287 and 288, but they 
do not provide the answer as to whether 
there is the possibility of eventual re- 
ductions in personnel. This is a tre- 
mendous increase in personnel in one 
department or agency, as the gentleman 
well knows. I am hopeful that after 
these improvements and reconversions 
have been made there can be a reduction, 

I also want to commend the commit- 
tee for action that I hope will result in 
eventually stopping the building of a 
$195,000 residence for the Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone. I want to 
commend the committee for apparently 
putting a stop to that. Perhaps the 
Governor needs a new house, He does 
not need a castle. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
WEATHER BUREAU 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses nec- 
essary for the Weather Bureau, including 
maintenance and operation of aircraft; pur- 
chase of 2 passenger motor vehicles for 
replacement only; not to exceed $25,000 for 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); and 
not to exceed $10,000 for maintenance of a 
printing office in the city of Washington, as 
authorized by law; $37,480,100: Provided, 
That during the current fiscal year, the 
maximum amount authorized under sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the act of June 2, 1948 (15 
U. S. C. 327), for extra compensation to em- 
ployees of other Government agencies for 
taking and transmitting meteorological ob- 
servations, shall be $5 per day; and the max- 
imum base rate of pay authorized under 
section 3 (b) of said act, for employees con- 
ducting meteorological investigations in the 
Arctic region, shall be $6,500 per annum, ex- 
cept that not more than 5 of such em- 
ployees at any one time may receive a base 
rate of $9,000 per annum, and such em- 
ployees may be appointed without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FOGARTY: Page 
19, line 18, after “by law”, strike out 837, 
480,100” and insert 839,300,000.“ 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I pro- 
pose that we restore to the Weather Bu- 
reau appropriation the full amount that 
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the Bureau of the Budget recommended 
for this year, that is, $39,300,000. 

I think the Members will remember 
that 2 years ago we made a concerted 
drive in the House to increase research 
funds for the Weather Bureau because of 
the increased number of tornadoes, hur- 
ricanes, floods, and severe storms that 
had been ravaging the country in the 
past few years. In New England alone 
we lost about 200 lives in 1954 because of 
hurricanes and almost a billion dollars in 
property damage was caused in that 
same year. All along the east coast hur- 
ricanes brought additional billions of 
dollars of property damage. 

Only on yesterday we heard about the 
loss of more lives caused by tornadoes 
that were taking place in Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and other Southern States. It 
seems that every time we pick up a news- 
paper—because of these freaks of nature 
and because of insufficient warning, bil- 
lions of dollars worth of property is being- 
destroyed and hundreds of lives are being 
lost. Many of the Members here believe 
that this loss could be minimized if the 
Weather Bureau were given sufficient 
funds to carry on the necessary research, 
and to provide the necessary services 
that would provide accurate warnings in 
time to save these lives. I am not asking 
for a large increase, in fact less than 
$2 million dollars more than the Appro- 
priations Committee has recommended. 
I notice the committee said in its report 
that they were allowing $1 million to 
operate the new facilities that were 
authorized in the past 2 years by Con- 
gress. It is my understanding that this 
reduced figure of $1 million will not be 
sufficient to man all the authorized facil- 
ities, but instead will leave many 
Weather Bureau stations seriously un- 
derstaffed. 

It is also my understanding that the 
committee has refused a request of $400,- 
000 for an electric computer to be used 
in new hurricane and severe storm re- 
search programs. Some of the experts 
and scientists in the weather prediction 
field tell me that they have almost ex- 
hausted the possibilities for further im- 
provement in forecasting by standard 
methods, and that insofar as predicting 
hurricanes and tornadoes is concerned, 
they now are looking to the use of elec- 
tronic computing equipment in order to 
get better and more advance warnings to 
the people sooner than is now possible, 
That electronic computer item is only 
$400,000, and will be used to analyze and 
forecast all major types of storms. 

It is also my understanding that the 
mandatory retirement costs in the 
Weather Bureau will amount to about 
$1.300,000, and that the committee has 
allowed only $1 million for this purpose. 
If those mandatory cost figures are cor- 
rect, the committee will not be allowing 
the full $1 million to staff these stations 
but only $700,000, which would not be 
anywhere near enough to carry out this 
work. 

I do not have the exact figures at this 
moment, because I did not not think this 
bill was going to be read as fast as it has 
been read. I also do not know exactly 
how much the Weather Bureau asked of 
the Department of Commerce, but I un- 
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derstand they asked for several million 
dollars more than the Department of 
Commerce requested of the Bureau of the 
Budget. And I understand the Bureau 
of the Budget further cut the request of 
the Department of Commerce by several 
million dollars more. 

It is the feeling of all experts in the 
weather field that much more should 
be expended for forecast and warning 
services than is being expended now. 
These required services certainly cost 
more than the approximately $2 million 
amendment I am offering, which would 
merely equal the request already ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

In glancing through the hearings I 
note that because of increased salary 
costs the Department of Commerce this 
year went ahead and used some money 
appropriated initially for research to 
pay mandatory salary increases of scien- 
tists and meteorologists. But all of us 
know that you cannot train a meteorolo- 
gist or forecaster over night. It takes 
time to train scientists and meteorolo- 
gists, and the Weather Bureau did not 
want to lose their trained staff almost 
overnight. So in order to do the best 
job they could, with the money they had 
available, they used some research funds 
on the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as I understand it, 
to pay part of the increased salaries of 
these scientists. That was done under a 
broad, general agreement throughout 
the Government. I think it is under- 
standable, because once you lose some of 
these meteorologists, it is impossible to 
get other trained ones.to take their place. 

I think that this recent slash in 
Weather Bureau requests will mean that 
we are going backward instead of for- 
ward in our drive for better storm warn- 
ings. 

It is my understanding that the 
amount allowed in this bill will set us 
back to about the same conditions we had 
3 years ago. After taking into consid- 
eration the increased salary costs and 
equipment and other mandatory costs, 
and moving forward to the amount pro- 
posed in this bill, I feel that we are end- 
ing up about where we were 3 years ago. 
Many of you will remember the full and 
frank discussion on the floor 2 years ago 
when a couple of million dollars were 
added to the bill under a unanimous con- 
sent agreement with the committee. 
Thereafter the Senate raised that 
amount several million dollars more for 
research. I thought it was the clear in- 
tent of Congress that we were to go along 
and see that the Weather Bureau was 
given sufficient funds to do a good job. 
In my honest belief, this amount we have 
before us today will not do the job. It 
is going to set us back. This inadequate 
amount will not get the results we want 
in the next year or so to provide warning 
services to the people who need them as 
protection against hurricanes and torna- 
does. Instead this reduced amount will 
set the planned weather service program 
back several years. In the interests of 
more protection for all States, I hope 
the Committee will adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I should like to make 
it very clear that the Weather Bureau 
has had preferential treatment in the 
last 2 years at the hands of this 
subcommittee and the Congress, highly 
preferential treatment. In the last 2 
years we have given them an increase 
of $10,650,000. 

As far as the statement made by my 
distinguished friend from Rhode Island 
that we were setting them back is con- 
cerned, I would like to point out that 
in 1955 they had 4,092 regular positions. 
This year under what we have allowed 
them they will have 4,742, or 650 more 
positions than they had in 1955. 

This is what we have done to this 
agency this year. We cut them $200,000 
below their 1957 figures for research. 
$200,000 out of this big appropriation. 
In addition, we have cut from the new 
money they were requesting in 1958 
$74,200 for the retirement fund because 
we disallowed some of the positions. 

We took $1,022,000 out of the Aviation 
Weather Service. This was a new pro- 
gram the Weather Bureau sought to in- 
augurate to create new stations along 
the Federal airways to transmit Weather 
Bureau information to pilots at given 
intervals. We took the position that the 
weather services they are getting now 
are adequate, and that it would be a 
real luxury to have additional weather 
stations spotted along the Federal air- 
ways to radio weather information to the 
pilots. We took that out. 

We disallowed 15 positions for staffing 
new facilities. They were asking for 
135. We cut them by 15 positions and 
$97,900. 

We took out $400,000 for research, 
for the very reason that, as the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island said, $600,000 
had been taken out of the research 
money for this fiscal year to pay civil- 
service salary increases for their top 
people. Apparently they did not need 
research funds too much, since they were 
willing to divert some of their research 
money into salaries. 

We reduced administration by $25,800 
because we disallowed some of the posi- 
tions. 

We think we have treated them fairly. 
They have had preferential treatment in 
the past 2 years. I submit that if we 
are going to accomplish our aim of econ- 
omizing, we can economize to this small 
amount in the Weather Bureau. I ask 
the Committee to vote down this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree thoroughly 
with everything our distinguished chair- 
man has said as far as the treatment 
given to the Weather Bureau by this 
subcommittee is concerned. 

I should like with some pride to report 
on what has happened in my own con- 
gressional district in connection with 
some of these matters which I think 
could happen elsewhere. We do have 
tornadoes in our district at times. We 
need detection instruments in the 
Weather Bureau. There has recently 
been one installed in my congressional 
district, a radar that was installed by the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., which bought 
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the equipment, had it installed, paid all 
the expenses, and then turned it over to 
the United States Government and to 
the Weather Bureau for operation. 

I believe if other areas were to coop- 
erate in that manner we soon could find 
some way to reduce this tremendous 
budget. That is used for a specific area. 
I want to commend the Timken Co. of my 
district who have seen fit to make these 
installations and then turn them over 
to the Government, at a saving of ap- 
proximately $60,000 in that one unit 
alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- © 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Src. 401. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used for publicity 
or propaganda purposes not heretofore au- 
thorized by the Congress. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross, of 
Iowa: Page 27, line 21, insert “(a)” immedi- 
ately following “Sec. 401.” and immediately 
following line 23 on page 27 insert the follow- 
ing: 

“(b) No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used for payment 
of any expert or consultant, or of any man- 
agement engineering corporation, company, 
firm, or other organization, for the perform- 
ance of any service relating to the manage- 
ment or organization of the Department of 
Commerce or any bureau, administration, 
office, corporation, or other agency thereof, 
the Canal Zone Government, the Panama 
Canal Company, or any independent board, 
corporation, or commisison, unless the utili- 
zation and payment of experts or consult- 
ants or of management engineering corpo- 
rations, companies, firms, or other organiza- 
tions, is specifically authorized by law for the 
performance of such service.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment which I offered to the 
Labor, Health, Education and Welfare 
bill and which was objected to by the 
chairman of that committee, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY], 
who had some reservations. I believe he 
felt the amendment was a good amend- 
ment except it might affect certain con- 
sultative services, particularly in the Na- 
tional Health Institutes. I have stricken 
out the language to which, I believe, he 
had objection and the language to which 
others on this side of the aisle had objec- 
tion on that occasion. It now applies to 
experts, consultants and management 
engineering firms hired for the purpose 
of telling departments how they should 
run their business. It seems to have be- 
come the fashion in government to go out 
and hire some firm or a bunch of consult- 
ants to come in and tell them how to 
handle their personnel and how to run 
their agency or department of govern- 
ment, and it has cost the taxpayers a lot 
of money. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Would the gentleman 
say that that is what is meant by the so- 
called business administration? 
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Mr. GROSS. Iam not sure as to what 
the gentleman refers. This amendment 
does not go as far as I would like it to 
go to cure this situation, but I do be- 
lieve it will be helpful. I believe it will 
serve as a deterrent. The Department 
of Commerce so far as I know has not, 
at least in the past year or two, em- 
ployed management consultants and ex- 
perts to tell it how to run its business, 
but it could do so unless Congress ap- 
plies the brakes. I hope the committee 
will accept this amendment. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. PRESTON. The committee has 
studied the amendment and it has been 
discussed on both sides of the aisle. We 
think the amendment has much merit 
and we are prepared to recommend to 
the Committee of the Whole that the 
amendment be adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
give the strongest possible support to the 
action by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions cutting out funds for the Office of 
Strategic Information in the Department 
of Commerce. I wish, particularly, to 
congratulate the Appropriations Sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of 
the Honorable PRINCE Preston, of Geor- 
gia. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee 
looked very carefully into the workings 
of the Office of Strategic Information, 
They questioned the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration and the Director of the 
Office of Strategic Information. It is 
apparent from the printed testimony of 
these witnesses and from the resulting 
Appropriations Committee report that 
the Appropriations Subcommittee ar- 
rived at the same conclusion as the Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee of 
which I am chairman—that the OSI has 
no clear idea of what it is supposed to 
do, how it is to go about doing it, and, 
most important, why. 

In the 25th intermediate report of the 
Government Operations Commitiee dur- 
ing the 84th Congress, it was recom- 
mended that the Office of Strategic In- 
formation should be abolished. This 
recommendation was based on many 
hours of testimony from OSI and Com- 
merce Department witnesses before the 
Government Information Subcommittee. 

The subcommittee was looking into 
serious charges that the OSI was operat- 
ing as a censorship agency—that it was 
clamping down on information which 
had absolutely nothing to do with the 
Nation’s military security. The OSI 
witnesses admitted that they were not 
security experts, but they were unable 
to disprove charges that OSI was using 
the excuse of security to blanket infor- 
mation which the American people have 
a right to know. These charges came 
not only from the press and from in- 
dustry but also from military and intelli- 
gence experts within the Government, 
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I want to emphasize that the studies 
of complaints about OSI by two House 
subcommittees shows that nothing the 
OSI has done in the past, is doing now, 
or is planning to do in the future would 
restrict information affecting the Na- 
tion’s security. Rather, the agency 
uses the excuse of strategic value to im- 
pose restrictions on information which 
does not fall in the military security 
category. 

To cite but one example, the OSI tried 
to prevent the publication of a series of 
aerial photographs which were planned 
by the Department of Defense and the 
State Department to help explain the 
President's “open skies” program. The 
Government’s military and diplomatic 
experts felt the “open skies” program 
for aerial photographic inspection of 
atomic-weapons plants could be ex- 
plained by showing the type of aerial 
pictures which could be taken. Asa part 
of a display for the United Nations Build- 
ing, the experts planned to use aerial 
photos of United States cities which had 
already been made public. 

But here the OSI stepped in, assuming 
an attitude of cloak-and-dagger self- 
importance. OSI officials tried to block 
the plan to use photographs in the United 
Nations display, claiming a secret direc- 
tive establishing the OSI gave them the 
authority to set policies covering infor- 
mation which might be of some possible 
strategic value to some potential enemy. 

Not only were the OSI officials wrong 
from both the military intelligence and 
diplomatic viewpoints, but they were 
even wrong in claiming authority to set 
restrictive information policies. After a 
series of letters and public hearings, the 
secret stamp was removed from the di- 
rective setting up the OSI. When this 
declassified directive was compared to 
the version OSI had been using, it was 
discovered that the Commerce Depart- 
ment, itself, had added the claim that its 
Office of Strategic Information could 
establish information policies affecting 
other Government agencies. 

The OSI has neither the authority nor 
the ability to censor information from 
other Government agencies. If docu- 
ments have to be restricted from the 
military security standpoint, that deci- 
sion should be made by experts, Neither 
is there a need for the OSI in the field 
of international exchange of informa- 
tion. This is a job which the Library 
of Congress has been coordinating since 
the Brussels Convention of 1886. In 
fact, OSI witnesses testified that the 
Library of Congress has been doing such 
a good job they merely transferred Com- 
merce Department funds to continue the 
Library’s work. 

Cutting out all funds for the Office of 
Strategic Information will add to the 
efficiency and economy of the Federal 
Government, for testimony before two 
subcommittees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has shown that the Office of 
Strategic Information is nothing more 
than an unnecessary exercise in 
ineptitude. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that abolishing this censorship will help 
reestablish the people’s right to know 
about their Federal Government, 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
following testimony of Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks may be of interest: 


SECRETARY WEEKS’ TELEVISION APPEARANCE 


(Witnesses: Hon. Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 
of Commerce; Louis S. Rothschild, Under 
Secretary for Transportation; George T. 
Moore, Assistant Secretary for Adminis- 
tration; C. D. Curtiss, Commissioner, Bu- 
reau of Public Roads; Oscar H. Nielson, 
Departmental Budget Officer) 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to 
order. 

We are glad to have with us again this 
morning the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Honorable Sinclair Weeks, who had to leave 
a little early when he was here before and 
some members did not get a chance to ask 
general questions of the Secretary. 

Before passing the general questioning this 
morning, several questions have arisen in my 
own mind that I would like to quiz the Sec- 
retary on, 

NEWSPAPER COMMENTS 

Mr. Secretary, since you were here before 
in support of this budget, it has come to my 
attention, through the press, that you have 
made certain comments concerning the Com- 
merce budget for 1958. One such comment 
was made, according to the Washington 
Daily News, on March 18, 1957, contained in 
an article by Marshall McNeil, entitled 
“Budget Nerve Battle in Upper New York 
State.” 

The article says, and I quote: 

“The weekend was studded with budget 
news. Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
told an upstate New York TV audience that 
the President’s $71.8 bilion budget merely 
provides for services Congress ordered. The 
way to cut spending,’ he says, ‘is to stop 
continually adding to things that the Federal 
Government is doing in the way of handouts 
to the States.’ 

“Mr, Weeks said if Congress wants to start 
cutting, they can take approximately $50 
million out of his Department’s $804 million 
budget. 

This, he said, ‘reflects items that they 
have increased from the recommendations 
that the Department of Commerce has made,’ 
He did not pinpoint these items.” 

In the Washington Evening Star, in an 
article dated March 18, 1957, by Robert K. 
Walsh, the same statement by the Secretary 
is contained therein. 

Now, of course, we have no alternative but 
to explore this a little bit, and to find out 
from you, Mr. Secretary, where we might 
reduce this budget by $50 million. 

So, at this time if you will give us the 
items where we can reduce it by $50 million, 
we will be glad to make a note of it. 

Could you do that? 


FEDERAL AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 

Secretary Wrexs. Respecting the $50 mu- 
lion, I was referring to 2 items, the first ot 
which encompasses “Aid to airports.” The 
Department had $20,500,000 in the “Aid to 
airports,” and felt that we should go along 
at that rate. 

The Congress added, or increased, the 
amounts to $63 million for 4 years. ‘That is 
an increase of $42,500,000. I and the De- 
partment, as well as the administration, 
were very much against that very substan- 
tial increase made firm for a 4-year period, 
but the Congress went ahead with It. 

The other item 

Mr. PRESTON. Now, before we leave that, 
Mr. Secretary, do you recommend that we 
eliminate the $35 million in this bill for Fed- 
eral aid to airports? 

Secretary Weeks. No; I do not recommend 
you eliminate the $35 million. 

Mr. PRESTON. Well, you said here 

Secretary WEEKS. I made a statement that 
the Congress had forced additional funds in 
the amount of $42.5 million into this par- 
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ticular grant-in-aid program. I certainly do 
not recommend eliminating any $35 million, 
and I would come back to the very point that 
I tried to have prevail when the aid to air- 
ports bill was before the Congress, and to 
e the figure at $20.5 million. 

Mr. Preston. Well, now, let us see if this is 
an accurate statement. The News article, in 
quotation marks, purported to quote you 
verbatim: 

“If Congress wants to start cutting, they 
can take approximately $50 million out of his 
Department’s $804 million budget. “This, 
he said, reflects items that they have in- 
creased from the recommendation that the 
Department of Commerce has made.’” 

Is that an accurate statement? 

Secretary Weeks. Well, it is and it is not. 

Mr. PRESTON. Did you say that? 

Secretary Werks. I said substantially that. 
I said, in effect, what I have just detailed 
here. 

Mr. Preston. But this article purports to 
quote you verbatim by inserting quotation 
marks at the beginning of the statement and 
at the end. Is that an accurate statement 
as reported by Mr. Marshall McNeil? 

Secretary WEEKS. Well, obviously, it is not 
an accurate statement as reported by Mr. 
McNeil, because the aid program involves $63 
million, and the aid program that we recom- 
mended involved $20.5 million, a difference 
in that item of $42,500,000. 

The fact that it is not all in in this year, 
I presume, is because the work has not pro- 
pressed to that extent, but the authorization 
is there, and the obligation to spend the 
money as soon as the bills come in. 

We may have to come in with a supple- 
mental to take care of the obligations, 


SUGGESTED BUDGET REDUCTION BY THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Preston. Were you speaking on this TV 
program referred to in this article from a 
prepared text? 

Secretary WEEKS. I was not. 

Mr. Preston. And it is your testimony that 
this direct quote attributed to you is not 
accurate? 

Mr, Rooney. Read the quote, would you 
please, Mr. Chairman, at this point in the 
record, so there will be no misunderstanding 
on the part of the Secretary, 

Mr. Preston. The quote, 
follows: 

“If Congress wants to start cutting, they 
eon take approximately $50 million out of 
his Department’s $804 million budget. This 
reflects items that they have increased from 
the recommendations that the Department 
of Commerce has made.” 

Now, it is your testimony that that is not 
an accurate statement? 

Secretary Wrexs. Well, I do not think you 
can answer that question categorically. 
There is a certain amount of money—$35 
million—in for “Aid to airports” now, but 
the obligation is there, and when the bills 
come in we have to come up with a request 
just as we do in the operating subsidy in the 
Maritime Administration. 

If the bills come in and we do not have the 
money, we come back here and ask you 
for more. 


QUESTION OF WHERE COMMITTEE CAN REDUCE 
BUDGET 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Secretary, this statement 
would lead the public to believe that there is 
$50 million in this bill that we could take 
out that you have recommended against. If 
that is the case, we want to know where it is 
because we want to cooperate with everyone 
who wants to cut this budget. In fact, I 
suspect we will go them a little better before 
the show is over. Can you find this $50 mil- 
lion for us, and put your finger on it this 
morning, so the committee can be guided 
along those lines? 

Secretary WEEKS. I have answered the 
question as best I can. 


again, is as 
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Mr. Preston. All right. Is there any 
other item besides this Federal aid to air- 
ports that you want to mention? 


FOREST HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Secretary Wars. I mentioned the in- 
crease the Congress voted in the forest high- 
way program of $7.5 million, which made up 
the $50 million to which I referred, 

Mr. Horan. That figure was a $4.5 million 
increase? 

Secretary Werks. It was increased $7.5 mil- 
lion to $30 million. The authorization is 
$30 million. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, are you re- 
ferring to the basic law that authorized that 
amount, or the appropriations? 

Secretary Weeks. I am referring to the au- 
thorization. 

Mr. Preston. The authorization? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes, sir; the authoriza- 
tion is a commitment to spend. 

Mr. PRESTON. As passed by the Congress? 

Secretary Weeks. Yes, sir. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF EXECUTIVE UNDER 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. Preston. Let me point out, Mr, Secre- 
tary, that there is a dual responsibility in 
this field of authorizing legislation, although 
Congress passes the act and sends it to the 
President. 

The Constitution says: 

“Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
shall, before it become a law, be presented to 
the President of the United States. If he ap- 
prove he shall sign it, but if not he shall re- 
turn it, with his objections to that House in 
which it shall have originated, who shall en- 
ter the objections at large on their Journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it.” 

So, the authorization bill that you referred 
to concerning airports and the authorization 
bill you referred to concerning an increase 
for forest highways had not only the ap- 
proval of Congress, but they also had the ap- 
proval of the President, 

Secretary Weeks, Well, I think if you 
would give the President an item veto, you 
would get a lot of appropriations back. That 
is just my guess, 

Mr. Rooney. That would not be an answer 
to the chairman's question 


PRESIDENTIAL VETO POWER 


Mr. Preston. Not at all. We are talking 
about an authorization. Could he not have 
vetoed these bills passed by the Congress? 

Secretary Weeks. Unless they come in such 
a form that he would have to veto a lot of 
other items with it. 

Mr. Preston. What about these specific 
bills? In these two cases, Federal aid to air- 
ports and forest highways, they were separate 
bills that he could have vetoed and sent back 
to the Congress if he had not approved. 

Secretary Weexs. I think that is correct, 
but the administration struggled very hard 
not to have that amount increased. 

Mr. Preston. Well, the President could 
have voted both of these bills. There is no 
dispute about that. We all agree on that. 
The responsibility is not solely on Congress 
as to the increased authorization. 

Secretary WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
never said the responsibility was solely on 
Congress. In fact, I made a speech & week 
ago Saturday, and I said the executive had 
some responsibility and the Congress had 
some, and the people of this country who 
keep demanding these services have consid- 
erable responsibility, This is a stool with 
three legs to it. 


INCREASES IN COMMERCE BUDGET 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Secretary, another state- 
ment attributed to you in this article is as 
follows: 

“The way to cut spending is to stop con- 
tinually adding to the things that the Fed- 
eral Government is doing in the way of 
handouts to the States.” 
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I do not think anyone can complain about 
that statement as one way to stop spending. 
But, in the budget before us you have ap- 
proved many items over and beyond the 
present program level; is that not true? 

Secretary WEEKS. Well, I may or may not 
have. Have I, Mr. Moore or Mr. Nielson? 
oat Preston. Let us take, for instance, 

Mr. Moore. Yes; there are some things. 

Mr. Preston. We have a large increase in 
the CAA program for fiscal year 1958, over 
the present level, do we not, in this budget? 

Secretary WEEKS. Well, where I see a pro- 
gram that I think ought to be supported, I 
would certainly recommend it, and I have 
in the case of the CAA. 

Mr. Preston. We have an increase in the 
Weather Bureau likewise. 

Secretary WEEKS. Over last year? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Secretary WEEKS. Well, that increase is 
tied substantially to aviation requirements 
and to an increased use of the upper air for 
transport, particularly military, and for the 
necessity to study the upper atmosphere as 
it never has been studied before. 

We are spending, I think, in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration almost 3 times 
what we spent, if you approve the appro- 
priation, when I came down here 4 years 
ago, but I certainly—if you want to ride 
resend in airplanes—think we have to spend 
t. 

Mr. PRESTON. Well, in the Maritime area 
we also have an increase as against 1957 
of $11 million. 

Secretary WEEKS., I do not think so, sir. 

ion Preston, That includes ship construce 
tion. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Secretary WEEKs. We took some out of 
that the other day to ask you to shift it 
over to the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s program of VORTAC. 

Mr. Preston. But even so, there are still 
new items under the Maritime appropriation 
for ship construction in this budget. 

Secretary WEEKS, I think the program is 
less than last year; is it not? 

Mr. Ror Rsch. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PRESTON. It is because of the cut that 
the committee gave the item last year. 

Mr. Moore. I do not think so, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Preston. Well, speak up in defense of 
yourself. 

Mr. Moore. With the taking of the $25.5 
million, I believe that—well, I know—the 
ship-construction estimate is less than last 
year's. 

Mr. Nienson. Last year, Mr. Chairman, the 
ship-construction appropriation was $100,- 
700,000. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, there was a nonre- 
curring item in there of a nuclear tanker for 
$18 million. 

Mr. ROTHSCHILD. All. ship-construction 
items are nonrecurring, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Werks. You have got it right 
there; read it off. 

Mr, Preston. But that was a special proj- 
ect. 

Mr. Moore, Ship construction last year was 
$100.7 million, and this year it is $94.5 mil- 
lion, 

Mr. Preston, Your figures are correct un- 
less you take the nuclear tanker out, which 
was a special item as a nuclear experimental 
proposition, as compared to the normal 
shipbuilding program. 

Mr. Nrevson. Mr. Chairman, all of the ship- 
construction program as such is nonre- 
curring. 

Mr. PRESTON. That is right. 

Mr. Nretson. And is basically a new pro- 
gram each year. 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. 

Secretary WEEKS. They did not adjust, you 
see, the $100.7 million. They did not adjust 
it by the fact that this is a nonrecurring 
item. 
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Then, we come to this figure which we ad- 
justed the other day when I was here, by 
taking $25.5 million off which brings it down 
to $94.5 million. 

Mr. Preston. Mr, Secretary, these are your 
self-serving figures prepared by your budget 
officer. The ship-construction program, 
while it may not be recurring as to the indi- 
vidual ship, has a similarity year after year 
in building and replacing cargo ships, and 
that sort of thing. There will not be any re- 
currence of the construction of the nuclear 
tanker because that was an experimental 
prototype. 

Now, speaking of cutting, do you have any 
new positions in your own office for fiscal 
1958, Mr. Secretary? 


PERSONNEL REQUESTS FOR GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Secretary WEEKS. Any new positions? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, sir. 

Secretary WEEKS. I think there are two 
men in the “General administration” ac- 
count. 

Mr. Nretson. We have four. 

Secretary WEEKS. It is two men, is it not? 

Mr. Moore. No; it is 4 net, 2 in your Office 
and 2 in the Under Secretary of Transporta- 
tion’s Office. 

Mr. Preston. There are 2 in the Under 
Secretary’s Office of Transportation, and 2 
in Mr. Weeks’ immediate office. 

Mr. Nretson. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston, Making a total of four? 

Mr. NIELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. So, economy begins at home 
like charity, does it not, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary WEEKS. I do not think anyone 
could controvert that statement. 


COMMITTEE MARKUP ON COMMERCE BUDGETS 
FROM 1954 TO 1957 


Mr. Preston. Now, let us see: Your com- 
ments over TV, as carried in the press, would 
give the impression that perhaps you fear 
this committee might not bring about some 
economies. 

Now, for the sake of the record, and for 
the general information of everyone present, 
I would like to point out that in fiscal year 
1954, during your administration as Secre- 
tary, the budget estimate was $1,131,195,925. 

The House committee sustained by the 
House of Representatives, reduced this to 
$861,136,925, or a reduction under your bud- 
get estimates of $270,059,000. 

In 1955, the next year under your admin- 
istration, the budget estimate was for $930,- 
997,000. The House action reduced that to 
$786,872,000, or a reduction of $144,125,000. 

In 1956, while you still were Secretary of 
Commerce, your budget estimate was $1,347,- 
200,000. The House reduced that to $1,103,- 
560,000, or a reduction of $244,240,000. 

In 1957, last year, your budget estimate, as 
approved by you and as approved by the 
President and sent to the Congress, was 
$1,453,568,000. The House action reduced 
that to $1,313,153,000, or a total reduction of 
$140,415,000. 

In other words, Mr. Secretary, since you 
have been Secretary of Commerce and ap- 
proving budget requests and sending them 
to the Congress through the Bureau of the 
Budget, this committee has reduced your 
budget requests by the sum of $798,839,000, 
which I think, is a pretty good record for 
economy. 

Do you agree that this committee has 
already been practicing some economy in the 
area of Federal spending? 

Secretary Weeks. I have a very high regard 
for this committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PRESTON. Do you agree that we have 
been practicing some economy in the area 
of the Federal budget? 

Secretary WEEKS. In some areas. 

Mr. PRESTON. Well, if we were to ask you 
which areas, you would go back to those 
org you have already discussed, would you 
no 
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BUDGET INCREASE OF 27 PERCENT 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, it is awfully 
difficult to understand this. I wonder if in 
these newspaper articles it was disclosed that 
the Secretary was here this year asking for 
27 or 28 percent more money than in the 
present fiscal year? 

Is there any indication of that? 

Mr. Preston. Not in the articles, 
ROONEY. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right; is it not? 

Mr. Secretary, you are asking for 27 or 28 
percent more? 

Secretary Werks. I do not know whether 
it is 27 or 28 percent; we are asking for more. 

Mr. Roonry. We were told by you a week 
or so ago it was 27 percent. But in any 
event, it is the difference between $632,650,- 
000 in the current year, and $803,790,000 re- 
quested by you in the coming year; is that 
correct? 

Secretary WEEKS. We are asking for more; 
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yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Are these figures that I gave 
you correct? 

Secretary WEEKS. I do not know whether 
it is 27 or 28 percent. 

What is it? 

Mr. NIELSON. The figures shown in the 
committee print are $632,650,000 and $803,- 
790,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; at page V. The figures 
I quoted are correct, and the requested in- 
crease is between 27 and 28 percent. 

Am I right? 

Secretary Werks. I would like to say—— 

Mr. Rooney. Am I right? 

Secretary Wrexs. The figure that was in- 
corporated last year was—I want it without 
the adjustment—— 

Mr. Rooney. Just take a look at page V, 
Mr. Secretary, if you will. 

Secretary Weeks. This is before we adjust 
for nonrecurring items, is it not? 

Mr. Nretson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us simplify this. How 
much more percentagewise are you asking 
right now than you have at the present 
time? 

Secretary WEEKS. The increase is from $633 
million, approximately, to $804 million; 
whatever percentage that is, I do not know. 
I do not have my slide rule with me. 

Mr. Rooney. You were here about 10 days 
ago and you computed it at 27 percent, in 
answer to a question of mine. Do you recall 
that? 


AREA ASSISTANCE LEGISLATION IN PLACE OF THE 
DOUGLAS BILL 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Secretary, let us pursue 
this just a step further. 

You are talking in terms of what Con- 
gress does by way of authorizing legislation 
that requires additional spending. 

On page 143 of the committee print, at 
the bottom of the page, there is an item en- 
titled “Area assistance activities.” It reads 
as follows: 

“(Under proposed legislation, 1958) legis- 
lation will be proposed to authorize broader 
assistance to areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment, including loans and 
grants for the purpose of promoting eco- 
nomic development in such areas. An ap- 
propriation of $53 million is anticipated for 
the program, of which $50 million is to pro- 
vide capital for a revolving fund.” 

Did you approve that language to go into 
the budget, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PRESTON. You propose to support this 
legislation? 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps this is the $50 mil- 
lion that the Secretary was talking about, as 
reported in the press. Is this the $50 mil- 
lion? 

Secretary WEEKS. No. This is the fifty- 
million-odd dollars for area development, 
and it is a piece of legislation the adminis- 
tration is supporting, and which we hope will 
prevail over the Douglas bill, which proposes 
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about 6 times as much as we propose, if I 
recall the figure correctly, and which passed 
the Senate last year, but failed, I think, to get 
a rule in the House, so that the legislation 
was not adopted. 

Mr. Preston. You do support the smaller 
version of the bill? 

Secretary WEEKS. I support the version 
which is about one-sixth of the version that 
the Democratic bill proposes. 

Mr. Preston. But what you are saying, in 
effect, is “Although I think they can cut 
out $50 million in this year’s budget, I am 
going to feed them $50 million back that 
they will have to appropriate for area de- 
velopment,” 

You are nullifying completely the $50 mil- 
lion you were talking about on television by 
this appropriation, are you not? 

Secretary Weeks. I would not put it ex- 
actly that way. 

Mr. Preston. In my bookkeeping, it comes 
out even. 

Mr. Yates. How would you put it, then? 

Secretary WEEKS. Can I hope that the 
committee, or the members of the commit- 
tee, will support our bill in place of the 
Douglas bill? 

Mr. Preston. I would not commit any 
members of the committee as to what we 
shall do if and when this measure comes 
up, Mr. Secretary. 

I do not mind telling you how I personally 
shall vote on this measure. I am going to be 
consistent. If I am going to help econo- 
mize in the Government, I am going to vote 
against this authorizing bill. 

We find, Mr. Secretary, that statements 
made off the cuff, on a television program, 
while in the best of good faith and good in- 
tention, do not always stand up when sub- 
jected to the record. 

The Secretary is here primarily for another 
purpose, but he also came back for general 
questions. Mr. Rooney, do you have any 
questions of a general nature? 

Mr. Rooney. Not at the moment. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. CLEVENGER? 


MERITS OF TACAN 


Mr. CLEVENGER, I may be all wrong, Mr. 
Secretary, but I have got a strong feeling that 
everything is not strictly “kosher” on that 
8 wedding between Tacan and our 

OR. 

I would like, before I embark on a $600- 
million to $700-million spending plan, to feel 
assured that TACAN will deliver the goods. I 
cannot imagine the improvement being so 
rapid in 2 years. I have seen nothing that 
would lead me to believe it. 

I, for one, have got an uneasy feeling, and 
when I have those things, they usually pay 
off. This thing, as I said, just does not smell 
right to me. 

I would like some assurance from you, if 
you have it, or from some source, other than 
just the statements we had here, that this 
is a successful operation and will give us the 
air safety that we want, and it is practicable. 
It is a $600-million to $700-million venture. 
That is a lot of money in my book. 

Secretary Weeks, I will ask Mr. Rothschild 
to answer that, 

Mr. ROTHSCHILD. May I answer that, Mr. 
CLEVENGER? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I want somebody to answer 
it. As I told you, I do not think the thing 
is wholly “kosher.” 

Mr. ROTHSCHILD. I could see where anyone 
who has not been in the thick of this would 
have some reservations about it. 

In order to try to dispel those reservations 
of yours and anyone else’s, we have arranged 
to have a trip to the VORTAC installation at 
Phillipsburg. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You remember I made one 
to Atlantic City 2 years ago. 

Mr. RoTHscHitp. That was for TACAN, not 
VORTAC. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. This is one part of the 
shotgun wedding I referred to. 
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Mr. RorkRschiin. We would hope every 
member of the committee could go along on 
that trip so that they could see firsthand just 
exactly how this is operating. 

I agree with you that they should see, and 
several members of the committee have in- 
dicated that they would want to go. I hope 
you, too, will find it possible to go, because 
you will have your fears put at rest, I am 
confident. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Just one little trip to one 
installation and you could remove that fear? 

Mr. RoTHscHILD. We could not take you to 
more than one installation. That is all we 
have at the moment, Mr. CLEVENGER. 

Secretary WEEKS. Mr. Chairman, this air 
navigational equipment is a modern scientific 
development. It is something that the lay- 
man does not understand. I think you have 
to take some things on faith. You surround 
yourself with people who understand this 
equipment, and what its potential of service 
is. Starting in our own Department—there 
are Mr. Rothschild and Mr. Pyle of Civil Aero- 
nautics. Mr. Curtiss, who was studying this 
overall picture from the White House stand- 
point, is a longtime expert in the field, and he 
has surrounded himself with expert people. 
With these, and the Air Force investigations 
and studies—you have people, I think, who 
are men of character and ability and know 
the subject. I think the layman has to 
realize what is ahead of us in this air business 
and follow the lead of those who we think 
know their business. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I do not want to be like 
the trusty sheep down at the stockyards that 
follows the billy goat up to the slaughter pen 
and he detours to the right and they go into 
the slaughter pen. They do it all day long, 
and there has not been a goat killed yet. 

Secretary WEEKS. I do not want to have 
you in that position, Mr. Congressman. 


TOLEDO AIRPORT 


Mr. CLEVENGER, It would not be the first 
time I have been taken for a ride, I would 
remind you. 

I agree that we should keep the lid on this. 
I helped get it in shape for you when you 
came here with these airfield matters. I 
think the money ought to be spent where 
the traffic is. I do not want to get into any 
of these cow pasture field maneuvers any 
more—building them hither, thither, and 
yon. We have got a beautiful example in 
Toledo, with the new airport that the city 
built with its own money. 

But we cannot get flights to make the field 
of any particular use because they are just 
not there. The big lines do not want to stop. 
If you are in Miami and want to go to Toledo, 
you can go to Detroit quicker. That is where 
the flight would go. 

The pattern is pretty well set. They have 
had it for a couple of years and are now 

to arrange for improved local flights. 
It is just that putting millions into that air- 
port and getting assessed for it did not bring 
the flight pattern they wanted. About once 
or twice a day you can fiy into that airport, 
yet there are 400,000 people living there in 
the county. 

Secretary WEEKS. Have you made a request 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, which has 
control? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I do not think they would 
have any difficulty with the CAB, but the 
airline companies do not want to make the 
stop. 

Secretary Werks. The CAB runs the route 
pattern. I think they can have them stop 
if you make a case. 


AIRPORT DAMAGE CLAIMS 
Mr. CLEVENGER. I have sat here during the 
time of the air damage claims connected 
with the Government-built ports. The man 
who used to present the claims to us used 
to almost drown with perspiration when he 
presented those fake claims for damage. 
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Uncle Sam was a goat for years, until fi- 
nally I lost my temper one morning and 
I said, “This is it; we do not take any 
more,” but the Senate said, “You can keep 
adding them. You can bring them down 
here,” and this poor devil had to go through 
this ordeal. 

It was a southern port usually what they 
claimed was settled in full. If they looked at 
a northern port, that was settled. It was 
customary to give them 20 or 25 percent. 
That was a scandal. It would have been ex- 
cused, if I was not a little bit skeptical of 
this outfit. I do not want to open that up 
again and open the Treasury of the United 
States to such ungodly raids as they made on 
us here for years. 

I did something about it when I became 
chairman and we had it off our hands right 
quick. Now the legislative committees, I 
will have to admit—it was not your Bureau— 
pushed more money on your hands than you 
want. You just said so and we know it is 
50. 


I can vote against them, but we happen to 
be the minority. The public does not believe 
it. They charge us with the responsibility 
of this action. I just do not want to make 
a $700 million mistake on this air-safety 
program. I do not think it has been prop- 
erly demonstrated to us that the bugs have 
been picked out of that thing. 

INSPECTION OF VORTAC INSTALLATION 

Mr. ROTHSCHILD. That is precisely why we 
want you to take a trip, Mr. CLEVENGER. You 
name the date and we will set it up for you. 

Mr. Larzs. Will we know more after the 
trip than before? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I doubt it. We know they 
lost us on a perfectly bright day up at At- 
lantic City; They found the one I was on, 
but the one Mr. Horan was on they could 
not locate. 

Mr. Yates. How did Mr. Horan get back? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. He was up in the air. He 
was definitely in no danger. 

Mr. Horan. I definitely want to go on that 
trip. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. They did not locate your 
plane. It was a pretty day and they knew 
right where they were. You will just have 
to pardon me if, in an excess of caution, I 
feel that way about it. I am really anxious 
to have safety in the air and the last thing 
I want is national bankruptcy for my 
country. 

If we keep on the way we are going, I 
agree with the Secretary of the Treasury, I 
do not want my hair curled. I have got a 
nice head of white. hair and I want to keep 
it just as long as I can. It does not look 
well curled, but it is a serious matter to 
me, to come here and adopt a $700 million 
program to start, with no assurance that it 
is going to bring the thing we want, which 
is air safety. 

I have said too much, perhaps, but I still 
think that it is just now strictly “kosher.” 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow, do you have some 
general questions? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 

INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr. Secretary, reference has been made to 
this TV program that you were on. I think 
perhaps the reporting of it was somewhat 
unfortunate. Iam sure the Secretary meant 
no offense to this committee. 

The chairman has indicated what the Con- 
stitution provides. I should like to refer to 
the Constitution, article I, section 7, which 
provides that: 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law.” 

So the Secretary is quite correct when he 
refers to it being the responsibility of the 
Congress on the question of appropriations. 

On the question of authorization, the Sec- 
retary has spoken about aid relating to Fed- 
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eral airports. I might say that I not only 
voted against that bill, but I spoke against 
it on the floor of the House, because it took 
away from the Appropriations Committee its 
authority on making appropriations for aid 
to airports. 

It is the great authorizations that have 
been made by the Congress that have in- 
pene the budget materially from time to 

me. 

I read the article last night, as did the 
chairman. I was at first surprised, but after 
thinking it over, I came to the conclusion 
perhaps the Secretary had some substance 
in what he had to say. 

I can assure you that knowing this com- - 
mittee as I do, and each member of it, that 
we will look this budget over carefully, and 
we will take from it anything that we be- 
lieve—at least so far as this member is 
concerned—is not absolutely necessary, as 
we have done in the past. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Horan, do you have any 
general questions? 

Mr. Horan. Off the record. 

(Discussion of the record.) 


TIMBER SALES 


Mr. Horan. If I may go back on the rec- 
ord, now, I do not know whether the com- 
mittee is aware of the tremendous income 
we receive from timber sales and grazing fees 
from our Federal forest reserves. If I may, 
Mr. Chairman, at this point, since we are 
considering a considerable sum here for 
forest highways, I would like to read into 
the record the income we get from our forest 
stumpage sales and grazing fees. 

In fiscal year 1956 we got a total income 
of $116,997,000 out of forest reserves; fiscal 
year 1957, we got a total of $123,930,000 from 
our timber sales. 

Secretary WEEKS. Is that just stumpage? 

Mr. Horan. No; grazing fees and our 
stumpage was $116,730,000. Last year our 
stumpage was $110,124,000. 

FOREST HIGHWAYS PROGRAM 
Unexrpended balances 

We are estimating total sales of $148,- 
750,000 from timber sales this year, a total 
income from the forest reserves of $156,- 
400,000. However, as important as forest 
highways are, without which, of course, we 
cannot have forest roads and trails, which 
open up working circles and allow us to make 
these timber sales, I would gather, from 
reading the committee print that you did 
not spend all your money that was allowed 
you for forest highways last year. 

Is that true, Mr. Curtiss? 

Mr. Curtiss. That is correct. We carried 
forward into this fiscal year an unexpended 
cash balance of approximately $1,300,000. 
However, it should be understood that for 
all practical purposes a figure of that size 
in this program represents little more than 
working balances in the several disbursing 
offices handling payments of forest highway 
construction vouchers. Against that small 
unexpended cash balance we carried forward 
unliquidated obligations totaling $18,452,- 
000, plus. 

I might add also that during the 1956 
fiscal year, obligations were recorded in con- 
nection with contracts awarded and survey 
and design work authorized, for a total of 
$20,600,000. This total is $1,900,000 below 
the authorization rate for forest highways 
at that time. 

Mr. Horan. Do I gather from that that 
your authorization was for $30 million? 

Mr. Curtiss. No, sir. Not for the fiscal 
year 1956. The $30 million authorizations 
were not effective until the passage of the 
1956 act which provided the larger authori- 
gations for the fiscal year 1958 and 1959. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Curtiss, would you please 
explain briefly how the forest highway pro- 
gram operates and what is involved in your 
budget estimate. 
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Mr. Curtiss. I would be pleased to. The 
authorizations for the forest highway pro- 
gram are provided in the regular Federal- 
aid highway acts. Authorizations for the 
fiscal years 1956 and 1957 in the amount of 
$22,500,000 for each year were provided by 
the 1954 Highway Act. The 1956 Highway 
Act increased the authorizations to $30 mil- 
lion for each of the fiscal years 1958 and 
1959. 

Contract authority is provided for the for- 
est highway program, which, of course, means 
that following the apportionment of funds 
by States, contracts can be awarded and 
survey and design projects may be author- 
ized which results in obligations being in- 
curred in advance of actual appropriation 
of funds to liquidate those obligations, 


OBLIGATIONS 


During recent years we have administra- 
tively controlled the program to obligate 
approximately the annual authorization rate 
each year, On that basis during 1956 our 
program objective called for obligation of 
approximately $22,500,000. The reason we 
failed to reach this figure is because many 
of the States in the East who participate 
in the forest highway apportionments must 
necessarily save up several years’ apportion- 
ments before a sufficient amount is avail- 
able to award a project of reasonable size. 
Generally speaking, we would take the view 
that our program objective for 1956 in total 
obligations was attained. 

During the fiscal year 1957 it has been our 
objective to obligate approximately $30 mil- 
lion, which is consistent with the new au- 
thorization level. It should be recognized 
that the first of the larger authorizations— 
the one for fiscal year 1958—was apportioned 
by States effective August 1, 1956. 

In a construction program such as forest 
highways, where contract authority is pro- 
vided, it is not necessary to request appro- 
priations at the time obligations are expected 
to be incurred, since a considerable lag occurs 
between obligation and expenditures, In 
other words, our appropriation estimates are 
simply the best estimates we can make of 
the cash that is expected to be required to 
make contract liquidating payments to con- 
tractors as the forest highway projects 
progress and are completed. 

For that reason, during a fiscal year in 
which we are obligating the funds author- 
ized for that fiscal year, it is quite likely that 
our appropriation estimates for that same 
year will represent appropriation of funds 
authorized for the previous year or perhaps 
even a part of the year before that. 

During fiscal year 1957 we are actually ob- 
ligating a part of the funds authorized for 
the fiscal year 1957 as well as a portion of the 
funds authorized for the fiscal year 1958. 
On the other hand the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1957 represented $16,750,000 of the 
fiscal year 1956 authorization and $6,250,000 
of the 1957 authorization. 

In the case of the 1958 estimate, obliga- 
tions will be against portions of the authori- 
zations for fiscal years 1958 and 1959, while 
our budget estimate of $28 million would 
represent appropriation of the $16,250,000 
balance of the 1957 authorization and $11,- 
750,000 of the authorization for fiscal year 
1958. 

Right now, or as of March 1, we had a bal- 
ance of unliquidated obligations totaling 
$18,274,000 with an unexpended cash balance 
of $8,153,000. Accordingly we now have, as 
permitted by contract authority, obligations 
approximating $10 million above the cash 
that has been appropriated. The estimate of 
$28 million contemplates liquidation of those 
existing obligations in excess of our available 
cash, plus $18 million which will be used to 
liquidate payments as they accrue from obli- 
gations which will be incurred during the 
remaining months of this fiscal year and 
during the fiscal year 1958. 
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Mr. Horan. You indicated twice the other 
day that we could safely make a cut of $4,- 
600,000 in forest highways, Mr. Secretary, 
when you appeared before the subcommittee, 

Mr. Rooney. What was the amount? 

Mr. Horan. $442 million. 

Secretary WEEKS. Are you asking me a 
question? 

Mr. Horan, Yes. I say you indicated that 
we could safely make a cut—and you men- 
tioned this twice. I just want to know why 
you felt so certain that we could make a cut 
under the budgeted amount of $28 million 
for forest highways, realizing, of course, what 
it means in terms of national economy and 
the national income. 

I just wondered why you were so certain 
that we could make a cut of $4.5 million on 
this item. 

It is a very serious matter, Mr. Secretary, 
particularly to me. I will be frank with you. 
If we cannot spend the money, there is no 
use of appropriating it, but why were you 
so certain about that? You mentioned it 
twice. 

Secretary WEEKS. I merely felt that I 
thought it would have been better to hold 
to the previous level of appropriation author- 
ization and appropriate, because last year 
we passed this great highway program. 

Mr. Horan. The highway program does not 
affect the Federal reserves. That is the duty 
of the Federal Government, to build those 
highways. Then they turn them over to the 
States for maintenance, but your Federal 
highway system, as far as I understand—Mr. 
Curtiss can correct me on this—your Federal 
highway appropriations do not affect Federal 
reservations, do they? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes. There are some 800 miles 
of the forest highway system that are on 
the interstate system, and in total approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the 24,000 miles of the 
forest highway system are on either the pri- 
mary or secondary Federal-aid highway 
system. 

Secretary Werks. All I was talking about 
was that I thought the level of expenditure 
in this field ought to be held about where 
it was. That is what I intended to say. 

Mr. Horan. The point I am trying to get 
at is, did you or did you not pad this figure? 

Secretary WEEKS. No. What we have put 
in is in accordance with this higher authori- 
zation that was included in last year‘s legis- 
lation. We have not padded any figures that 
I know of. 

Mr. Horan. Now, just a minute. You are 
the administration. You are responsible for 
the expenditure of funds. You are the ones 
that are obligating and allocating funds. 

Mr. Roonty. They do not have to spend the 
funds Congress gives them either, do they, 
Mr. Horan? 

Mr. Horan. The point I am getting at here 
is this: I am rather jealous of forest highway 
funds. Is it higher than what you are able 
to honestly and properly allocate and spend, 
in terms of your last year’s experience? 

Mr. ROTHSCHILD. We obligated all that 
money in the years in which it happened. 

Mr. Curtiss. I did not get that. 

i Mr, ROTHSCHILD. We obligated the $30 mil- 
on. 

Mr. Curtiss. It is not all obligated yet. 
We have obligations at this time of about 
$10 million in excess of our cash balance. 

Mr. Horan. Just what does that mean? 

Mr. Curtiss. That means that, if we were 
to stop letting contracts all together that 
$10 million would enable us to liquidate the 
program, but we would have to stop letting 
contracts. The program would stop. 

Mr. Horan. I do not want to prolong this 
too much, Mr. Chairman, but I wish you 
would tell me whether you need the $28 mil- 
lion or you do not. 

Mr. Roruscuinp. We do need it, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Do you need all of it? 

Mr. ROTHSCHILD. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Horan. I would like to have Mr. Weeks, 
if you will, explain to me why he said he 
could cut $4 million. 

Secretary Weexs. The authorization was 
increased about $7,5 million. What I was 
talking about was the continuous stepping 
up of the authorization. If you authorize it, 
we have to go ahead and carry out the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not so. 

Secretary WEEKS. That is news to me if it 
is not so, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Horan. What we try to do on this sub- 
committee is measure out the money in 
terms of wise expenditures. I am trying to 
find out whether or not you need the $28 
million, and Mr, Rothschild tells me you do. 
Mr, Curtiss, I gather that you can make a 
safe cut here without hurting anything or 
imperiling the tremendous income we are 
getting from this source. 

Mr. Curtiss. I do not think I said quite 
that, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I want you to correct the rec- 
ord then, 

Mr. Curtiss, I did not intend to say that. 
I said that if we were to reduce this estimate 
to aproximately the amount that was appro- 
priated last year 

Mr. Horan. That would be $23.5 million, a 
half million more. 

Mr, Curtiss. That is right. We would need 
to go more slowly in advancing new projects 
to contract. Normally, if the $28 million 
estimate is continued, we would step up our 
obligation rate to $30 million this fiscal year. 

Mr. Horan. I do not want to belabor this 
further. It is important. I do have one 
area in my own district where timber grows 
very slowly. We have about 3 billion board- 
feet of timber, much of it mature and in 
need of foresting. It is of great need to the 
Federal Government, if we can open this up. 

We are not talking about something silly 
here. This is income for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, obtained from sales from forest 
reserves that need harvesting at this time. 
Whatever the amount we appropriate for for- 
est highways is a pretty good investment, 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Curtiss. May I say something off the 
record, Mr. Chairman? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Preston. Mr, Rooney, do you have an- 
other question? 


REQUEST FOR FOREST HIGHWAYS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Chairman, there is some- 
thing I should like to have cleared up in 
my mind with regard to this forest highways 
item. I had been under the impression, 
from the testimony of the Secretary, on 
the opening day of these hearings, that we 
might make a cut to the extent of $4.5 mil- 
lion in forest highways appropriations. 

It now appears that you want $28 mil- 
lion—the full amount of your budget esti- 
mate; is that correct? 

Secretary WEEKS. We have asked for $28 
million, have we not? 

Mr. NIELSON, That is what we asked for, 
Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you ask of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget in this regard? 

Mr. Curtiss. $28 million. 

Mr. Rooney. The same amount? 

Mr. Curtiss, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Rooney. Is this amount for forest 
highways the highest amount in the history 
of the Government? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; it is the highest appro- 
priation, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. I want to understand these 
figures at page 106 of the committee print, 
which show in the fiscal years from 1950 to 
1958 the amounts requested by the admin- 
istrations and the appropriations each year 
made by the Congress. 

Upon looking at this, Mr. Secretary, page 
106 of the committee print, it would ap- 
pear that in the fiscal years from 1950 to 
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the present time there was only 1 year in 
which the Congress appropriated money 
above and beyond the amount requested by 
the administration; is that correct? 

Mr. Nretson. In 1955 it appears that the 
estimate was $10 million, and the appropria- 
tion was $15 million. 

Mr. Rooney. In all those fiscal years from 
1950 to 1957, is that the only year in which 
the Congress increased the appropriation 
above the amount asked for by the admin- 
istration? 

Secretary WEEKS. That is what the record 
says. 

Mr. Rooney. And that fiscal year, 1955, 
the one instance of an increase over the 
amount asked of the Congress, was in the 
83d Congress; was it not? 

Secretary Weexs. That is fiscal 1955; is it 
not? 

Mr. NIELson. Yes. 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Rooney. Was that a Republican or 
Democratic Congress? 

Secretary Werexs. Are you asking me a 
question? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. I am asking you a 
question, Mr. Secretary. Was that a Repub- 
lican or Democratic Congress? 

Secretary WEEKS. As I recall, it was a Re- 
publican Congress, 


GRANTS IN AID AND LOANS 


Mr. Rooney. Now, in connection with the 
matter referred to in the colloquy earlier 
this morning with Mr. Preston, the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, he 
quoted you from a news item by Marshall 
McNeil as having said: 

“The way to cut spending is to stop ‘con- 
tinually adding to the things that the Fed- 
eral Government is doing in the way of 
handouts to the States.“ 

What did you mean by that? 
you mean by “handouts”? 

Secretary WEEKS. Grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Rooney. Grants-in-aid and mostly 
loans to States? 

Secretary WEEKS. Mostly grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Rooney. We find you here this morn- 
ing at page 143 of the committee print ask- 
ing for $53 million for “broader assistance 
to areas of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment, including loans and grants.” 

Would you say those are handouts? 

Secretary WEEKS. That comes under the 
general classification of grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Rooney. Or a handout? Let us un- 
derstand one another on this, Mr. Secretary. 
Are these the kind of handouts you were 
referring to? 

I did not hear your answer. 

Secretary WerKs. I did not understand 
there was a question. 

Mr. Rooney. Oh, yes; there is a question. 

There appears on page 143 of the com- 
mittee print your language, “including loans 
and grants.” Are these handouts? 

Secretary WEEKS. All of these things are 
grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. Did you refer to these 
sort of things in your radio or television ap- 
pearance as “handouts to the States”? 

Secretary WEEKS. If the newspaper says I 
said it, I guess I did. 

Mr. Roonry. So now we find that, al- 
though you, on a television program, report- 
ed in yesterday’s Washington News by Mar- 
shall McNeil, said, “The way to cut spending 
is to stop continually adding to the things 
that the Federal Government is doing in the 
way of handouts to the States.” At page 143 
of this committee print you propose the exact 
same thing with regard to area assistance 
activities to the tune of $53 million. 

Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Nietson. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rooney. The Secretary might answer 
this, 

Secretary Wrrxs. That was brought out 
about.an hour ago in the record. 


“What did 
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Mr. Rooney. I am trying to improve the 
record, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary WEEKS. Oh, you are trying to im- 
prove the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, 

Secretary WEEKS. As far as this particular 
matter is concerned, $50 million of it is a 
revolving fund for loans. As I pointed out 
before, it is just about, I think, one-sixth of 
what the Democratic Party is proposing. 

Mr. Rooney. This is by way of the handout 
that you have been telling your television 
audience about. You now come along and 
you want $53 million; is that correct? 

Secretary WEEKS. Well, I do not call a 
“handout” a loan that is going to come back 
to the Treasury, do you? 

Mr. Rooney. I shall have to ask you this 
question: How much of the $53 million would 
be by way of “handouts”? 

Secretary Weeks. I do not think any of 
that particular item. There is $50 million in 
the revolving fund. 

Mr. Rooney. Just so we understand one 
another, I thought you said that grants-in- 
aid were “handouts.” 

Secretary WEEKS. This, I do not think you 
could call a grant-in-aid. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the $53 million 
would be for grants? 

Secretary WEEKS. None of that. Three 
million dollars is for research and develop- 
ment and about $50 million for the revolv- 
ing fund. 

Mr, NIELSON. About $1,500,000 for grants, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. Rooney. And that is out of the $53 
million, the amount that you mentioned? 

Mr. NELSON. $50 million is to provide the 
capital for the revolving fund. 

Mr. Rooney. Will there be any money paid 
out of the revolving fund in grants? 

Secretary WEEKs. No. 

Mr. NELSON. No. This is, of course, money 
that would come back into the Treasury. 

Secretary WEEKS. It is loaned for construc- 
tion projects and comes back on the same 
basis as other capital that is provided by 
local and State contributions. 

Mr. Rooney. The grants would not come 
back to the Treasury, though, is that not so, 
Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary WEEKs. $1,500,000 is for grants. 


INCREASE IN COST OF GOVERNMENT AND THE 
EXPANDING ECONOMY 


Mr. Yates, On page 4 of your statement 
you say: 

“One of the most recent facts coming out 
of the Bureau of the Census is that our popu- 
lation has passed the 170 million mark and 
by 1960, just 3 short years away, it is expected 
to be at 180 million. This tremendous 
growth in population reflects itself in every 
aspect of our economy.” 

I think that is a significant statement. Do 
you not believe that the cost of Government 
must keep up with the cost of an expanding 
economy? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes, 

Mr. Yates. Why, then, are you so horrified 
by the size of this budget if, in fact, our 
economy is growing at such a rate? 

You say on page 1 of your statement: 

“In addition provision is made in our sci- 
entific and services to business activities to 
recognize the unprecedented growth of our 
national economy by providing services and 
information to the business communities to 
insure sound economic growth in the future.” 

Our economy is growing tremendously, is 
it not? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. And it has grown tremendously 
in the last 20 or 25 years. The Eisenhower 
administration takes pride that our economy 
has grown so significantly; does it not? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes, 

Mr. YATES. Does the cost to the Govern- 
ment not have to keep up with the growth of 
the economy? 
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Secretary WEEKS. Some parts of the cost of 
Government certainly. 

Mr. YATES. Do our school systems not have 
to keep up with the growth of our population 
and the growth of our economy? 

Secretary Werks. Certainly. 

Mr. Yates. Would you not think that if the 
States do not find they are able to take care 
of the school needs of their communities that 
the Federal Government should assist them 
in their programs of providing sufficient edu- 
cational facilities for our own American chil- 
dren? 

Secretary WEEKS. With all respect, I will 
comment on my own budget, but I am not 
going to comment on other departmental 
budgets. 

Mr. YaTEs. Were you commenting on the 
Department of Commerce budget in connec- 
tion with your interview with Mr, McNeil? 

Secretary WEEKS. So far as I know, yes; I 
think that is correct. 

SUBSIDY OF MARITIME AND AVIATION INDUSTRIES 

Mr. Yates. Insofar as “handouts” are con- 
cerned, should the Government continue to 
subsidize maritime activities? 

Secretary WEEKS. If we want a merchant 
marine we should continue, 

Mr. Yates. And that is expensive, is it not? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. Lars. Do you believe it is wise in na- 
tional policy to continue such activities? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. Yates: Do you believe that it is wise 
national policy continue to subsidize the 
airlines? 

Secretary WEEKS. In the manner that we 
are now; yes. 

FEDERAL Am AND FOREST HIGHWAYS 

Mr. Yates. Do you believe it is wise for 
the Federal Government to spend as much 
money as it is in connection with the high- 
way program in this budget? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes, except for the res- 
ervation I made on the forest highways. 

Mr. YaTEs. With respect to forest high- 
ways? 

Secretary WEEKS. Tes. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR ARTICLE 

Mr. Yares. An article appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of March 18 which 
in some measure criticized the Eisenhower 
administration for taking the propaganda 
attack of seeking to cut the budget rather 
than trying to launch an educational cam- 
paign to show how little the budget can be 
cut, 

As a member of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration do you agree with that, or are you 
inclined to agree with Secretary Humphrey 
about the curling hair as a result of the extra 
expenditures? 

Secretary Werks. I would have to take an 
article like that and read it carefully and 
think about it. I cannot speak off the cuff 
on a géneral statement of that kind. 

Mr. Yates. You do not know of any other 
way then you have already indicated to this 
committee how the Department of Com- 
merce’s budget can be cut further? 

Secretary WEEKS. That is correct. 
DISCUSSION OF SECRETARY’S STATEMENT TO PRESS 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, when you 
talked on television of handouts were you 
referring to an item such as the State marine 
schools, which appears at page 76 of this 
committee print? 

Secretary WEEKS. No. . 

Mr. Rooney. You would not call that a 
handout? 

Secretary WEEKS. No. 

Mr. Rooney. How about grants-in-aid for 
airports? 

Secretary WEEKS. Well, that is a grant-in- 

d 


Mr. Rooney. Was that the sort of thing 
that you were referring to? 
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Secretary WeExs. That is a colloquial ex- 
pression, passing money around to be spent 
in every district. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think there is any- 
thing sinister about the word “handouts,” 
but you used the word and I am trying to 
understand exactly what you meant. Were 
you meaning an item such as grants-in-aid 
for airports? 

Secretary WEEKS. I am sure that you un- 
derstand that I mean in general money that 
is spent in every congressional district all 
over the country. 

Mr. Rooney. I would figure that is what 
you mean in general. I am trying to find 
out what you mean specifically. Were you 
referring to grants-in-aid for airports? 

Secretary Werks. Well, I was referring to 
the general process—— 

Mr. Rooney. Would you say the grants- 
in-aid for the airport program was a hand- 
out program? 

Secretary Werexs. I would call that a 
grant-in-aid program. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you mean when 
you said “handouts”? 

Secretary Werks. I would have to see. 

Mr. Rooney. You said: 

“The way to cut spending is to stop con- 
tinually adding to the things that the Fed- 
eral Government is doing in the way of 
‘handouts’ to the States.” 

Let us have some examples of “handouts” 
to States in your Department of Commerce 
bill, 

Secretary WEEKS. I would have to go 
through the budget. I would be glad to 
make an analysis of it and provide the in- 
formation for you for the record. 

Mr. Roonsy. Are we to understand there 
are no handouts in the Department of Com- 
merce’s budget of $804 million? 

Secretary Weexs. Do you want me to take 
the time to go down through the budget 
item by item? 

Mr. Rooney. Sure. I will try to save you 
the time. I am asking you specifically what 
about the grant-in-aid for airports? 

Secretary Wrexs. I have said three times 
that a “handout” is a colloquial expression 
used with respect to this process of voting 
money to spend across the country in the 
several districts. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, I bring you 
back to your own words: 

“The way to cut spending money is to stop 
continually adding to the things that the 
Federal Government is doing in the way of 
handouts to the States.” 

Will you please look at your budget and 
tell us where there are handouts to the 
States? 

Secretary WEEKS., I will look it over and let 
you know, 

Mr. Rooney. Take a look at it now, Mr. 
Secretary. You have a copy of your budget. 
Just take a look at it. 

Secretary Wrexs. In this general area of 
grants-in-aid, spending money as I have de- 
scribed it, I see just three items in the 
budget. One is the aid to the airports, one 
is the $1,500,000 in the Office of Area Devel- 
opment, and the other is the $660,000 in the 
State maritime schools. 

Mr. Rooney, That is what you were refer- 
ring to when you were on the television pro- 
gram; is that correct? 

Secretary Weexs. No; I was not referring 
to those three specifically. 

Mr. Rooney. Were these included in those 
you were referring to? 

Secretary WEEKS. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you make exceptions 
with regard to these—because you are here 
asking for all the money in connection there- 
with? 

Secretary Werks. No. I told you, in this 
field of aid to airports, Congress forced $42,- 
500,000 on us on top of what we asked for. 

Mr. Rooney. How much are you asking for? 

Secretary Werks. In this budget? 

Mr, Rooney. Yes. 
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Secretary WEEKS. Just the amount of the 
liquidating fund that is required. 

Mr. Rooney. How much? 

Secretary WEEKS. $35 million; is it not? 

Mr. Rooney. Would you say that the $35 
million represents “handouts”? 

Secretary WEEKS. I have answered that 
question. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think you have. 

Secretary Werexs. I have answered it all I 
am going to. 

Mr. Rooney. I think that you have dodged 
all around the lot on that one. It is a fair 
question, in view of the fact you made these 
statements on a television program. I think 
the public feels that it should be the duty 
of the Appropriations Committee to find out 
exactly what you meant. 

Secretary WES. I have answered the 
question. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me ask you this question: 
This refers again to your statement that the 
way to cut spending is to stop continually 
adding to the things that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is doing in the way of handouts to 
States. Are there any handouts to States 
included in the budget that you now recom- 
mend which should be cut, and thus stop 
spending? 

Secretary Werks. I just answered that 
question. 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder if you would answer 
it again. 

Secretary WEEKS, I answered it. It is in 
the record. 

Mr. Rooney, That is your answer? 

Secretary WEEKS, Yes. 

Mr, Rooney. Very well. 
final answer to that, 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Secretary, when you spoke 
in connection with “handouts,” you are re- 
ferring to the grants-in-aid programs to the 
States. What about “handouts” to private 
industry that are contained in this budget? 
Are you opposed to such handouts? 

Secretary WEEKS. I do not think that there 
are any in the budget. 

Mr. Yates. The maritime subsidies are not 
“handouts” to private industry? 

Secretary WEEKS. I have already said that 
I am for the maritime program because if we 
are going to have a merchant marine that is 
what we have to do. 

Mr. Yates. Those “handouts” are perfectly 
proper? 

Secretary WEEKS, I do not call them a 
“handout.” 

Mr. Lars. Would the same answer be true 
with respect to the subsidies for airlines? 

Secretary WEEKS. No. 

Mr. Yates. Would you consider those 
“handouts”? 

Secretary Wrexs. No. 

Mr. Yares. You think that those are neces- 
sary? 

Secretary WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Are there any other subsidies 
to private industry contained in this budget? 

Secretary WEEKS. I know of none offhand. 

Mr. Yates. The subsidies to the airlines 
are the same types of handouts as those to 
the maritime? 

Secretary WEEKS. We administer the mari- 
time payments and the CAB administers the 
subsidy for airlines. 

Mr. Yates. It is the same character of sub- 
sidy; is it not? 

Mr. ROTHSCHILD. Not exactly. 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, with the recom- 
mendation that the bill as amended do 
pass. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rosé; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 6700, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and the 
amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks on the bill immediately be- 
fore the Committee rose and include 
therein related matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their remarks 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


REV. JAMES S. GILLIS, C. S. P. 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent passing of the noted and beloved 
editor, orator, and publicist, Rev. James 
S. Gillis, C. S. P., brought feelings of sad- 
ness and a sense of irreparable loss to 
millions throughout the Nation. 

Father Gillis was a writer of great abil- 
ity and distinction and his nationally 
syndicated column, Sursum Corda, which 
appeared for more than a decade in the 
well-known archdiocesan weekly news- 
paper, the Pilot, was widely read in this 
country and abroad. 

From 1922 to 1948 Father Gillis edited 
the Catholic World, and in all his writ- 
ings he evidenced great ability, courage, 
and a spirit of dedication to the cause 
of God and country. 

Possessed of outstanding gifts in the 
field of writing and speaking, Father 
Gillis led a most active life. 

He was born in Boston, November 12, 
1876, and educated at the Boston Latin 
School, St. Charles’ College in Maryland, 
and St. John’s Seminary in Brighton, 
Mass. 

Father Gillis joined the missionary 
society of St. Paul the Apostle in 1898, 
was ordained in New York in 1901, and 
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celebrated his first mass in St. Cecelia's 
Church, Boston, on Christmas Day of 
that year. 

Father Gillis was a famous lecturer 
and spoke before many groups through- 
out the Nation. He was also a well- 
known author and wrote several books 
which commanded widespread appeal. 
He was also a celebrated radio commen- 
tator and columnist and his speeches as 
well as his writings were inspirational 
in character and typified by profound 
thought, firm conviction and great 
sincerity. He was eloquent and per- 
suasive and possessed of a richly stocked, 
scholarly mind that was really a treasure 
chest of information and knowledge. 

In the field of moral, religious, and 
patriotic thought, Father Gillis had few 
equals. He exerted immeasurable in- 
fluence upon the times in which he lived, 
and his unselfish contributions to many 
good causes of morality and American- 
ism will long be remembered by a grate- 
ful people. Father Gillis was a great 
Christian and a great American. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON... Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 56] 


Anderson, Curtis, Mo. McConnell 
Mont. Dies McIntosh 
Aspinall Doyle Magnuson 
Barden Eberharter Miller, Calif, 
Bentley Engle Moulder 
Betts Frazier Powell 
Bowler Grant Reece, Tenn. 
Brown, Mo. Gregory Rogers, Colo, 
Burdick Healey Scrivner 
Celler Holtzman Walter 
Chenoweth Kearney Willis 
Coffin Keating Wilson, Calif, 
Cretella Latham Young 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 386 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANI OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 216) pro- 
viding for the consideration of H. R. 
4136, a bill to extend the period within 
which Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton may make loans, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4136) to extend the period within 
which Export-Import Bank of Washington 
may make loans, After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
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controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 216 
makes in order the consideration of H. 
R. 4136, to extend for a period of 5 
years, until June 30, 1963, the operating 
authority of the Export-Import Bank. 
The resolution provides for an open rule 
oar 2 hours of general debate on the 
bill. 

The committee report on this bill 
points out that as the existing expira- 
tion date of June 30, 1958, draws near, 
it becomes more difficult for the bank 
to carry out its functions, particularly in 
financing purchases of American goods 
and services for construction and de- 
velopment of projects abroad since most 
such projects require several years for 
completion. 

The Export-Import Bank is the only 
source for the financing of United States 
trade in situations in which private capi- 
tal is not available. Applications come 
from United States exporters desiring 
assistance in financing sales abroad of 
their products, or from foreign buyers 
requiring credit to purchase United 
States products. It may extend loans 
to either private or public borrowers, 
including foreign governments. 

All of the $1 billion authorized and 
outstanding capital stock of the bank is 
owned by the United States Treasury. 
On this investment the Treasury receives 
dividends of 2% percent per year—a 
rate set by the Treasury. The bank is 
authorized to borrow funds from the 
Treasury up to a maximum of $4 billion 
outstanding at any one time. At the 
close of 1956 funds borrowed from the 
Treasury amounted to $1,200,000,000. 
The interest rate paid to the Treasury 
on these funds varies with market con- 
ditions and the type of loan made. 

The bank has been in existence for 23 
years and over this period gross earnings 
have aggregated $7772 million and the 
interest and dividends paid the United 
States Treasury total almost $329 mil- 
lion, The bank does not operate on 
appropriated funds and all its adminis- 
trative expenses are paid out of its earn- 
ings. It has an excellent record of suc- 
cessful operation and I urge the House 
to act promptly on House Resolution 216 
so we may proceed to the consideration 
of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no opposition to this bill. The bank is 
not operated on any appropriated funds. 
The administrative expenses are paid for 
out of earnings. The ratio of adminis- 
trative expenses to gross income over the 
life of the bank has amounted to only 
1.68 percent. The bill merely provides 
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for the extension of the life of the bank 

to June 30, 1963. 

W Speaker, I have no requests for 
e. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
4136) to extend the period within which 
Export-Import Bank of Washington may 
make loans be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended 
(12 U. S. C. 635f), is amended by striking out 


“June 30, 1958” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1963.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last. word. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill merely extends 
the leading authority of the Export-Im- 
port Bank from June 30, 1958, to June 
30, 1963. 

The Export-Import Bank was incor- 
porated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia as the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington in 1934. It was made 
an independent agency of the Govern- 
ment in 1945. Its purpose was to stimu- 
late the exports and imports from and 
into the United States. 

During its life it has made loans ag- 
gregating approximately $5,300,000,000. 
None of the money from these loans goes 
out of the United States; it remains here 
as credit to exporters who have con- 
tracts with foreign governments or for- 
eign private enterprises. This organ- 
ization has been the means of materially 
increasing the exports of the United 
States under favorable circumstances 
both for the exporter and the importer. 
It is certainly a very much better scheme 
to encourage friendship and good will 
than providing loans without expectation 
of repayment or grants. With these 
loans have usually gone American tech- 
nical assistance and expert services. 
These experts have often remained in 
the foreign country during the construc- 
tion period of the project. 

The Government owns all of the stock 
of the corporation—a billion dollars. On 
liquidation all of its assets will go into 
the Treasury of the United States. 

The corporation has a reserve of $435 
million for the payment of its losses. 
During all of its life the losses that have 
been written off amount to $500,000. It 
is true there are some outstanding loans 
about which there may be some doubt, 
but the corporation has not written 
them off because it still has some hope 
of their collection. One of these loans 
is to Nationalist China for $31 million; 
and there are other loans that are past 
due amounting to approximately $9 mil- 
lion. That is an excellent record for the 
corporation. I think the corporation 
should have the assurance of the con- 
fidence of the Congress on its record. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Since the present life 
of the bank does not expire until June 
30, 1958, what is the necessity of coming 
in now with a bill to extend its life to 
1963? Could it not be done at the next 
session of Congress? 

Mr. SPENCE. There is a very good 
reason for that. Most of these loans 
extend over a long period of time. Most 
of them are for development. On many 
of them the work will not be completed 
for 4 or 5 years. There must be an as- 
surance that the corporation can carry 
cut its contracts. 

Mr. BAILEY. Without coming back to 
the Congress or to any other authority, 
would the bank have authority to make 
loans for the construction we will say of 
the Aswan Dam in Egypt and to negoti- 
ate that loan without any reference to 
the Congress? 

Mr. SPENCE. Will the gentleman re- 
peat his question. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Aswan Dam in 
Egypt that will irrigate a couple of mil- 
lion acres of cotton land. 

Mr. SPENCE. Under the circum- 
stances I am confident the corporation 
would not make such a loan without gov- 
ernmental approval. 

Mr. BAILEY. I question how good a 
business it would be to irrigate 2 million 
additional acres of cotton land over there 
with the surplus of cotton we have on 
hand that we are seeking a world 
market for. 

Mr. SPENCE. The purpose of this 
organization is not to interfere with pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. SPENCE 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
to me this is an ideal method of encour- 
aging our foreign trade with loans that 
are safe. It is provided in the act that 
they must be made with reasonable as- 
surance of repayment. The corporation 
has no authority to make a loan in the 
United States. That authority was not 
given to it in its corporate charter. The 
organizers had had but one object in view 
and that was to make it possible for those 
living in foreign countries to get loans 
they could not otherwise obtain to pur- 
chase American products. 

The question may arise why the cor- 
poration cannot make purely domestic 
loans. The answer is the corporation 
was not organized for that purpose. It 
did not have that objective in view. If 
we think there should be easier credit 
and more loans made to private enter- 
prise and small businesses in this coun- 
try, as I do, we must look elsewhere for 
that help. To give this to the Export- 
Import Bank would change its basic 
structure and purpose. 

It is reasonable to ask that the cor- 
poration’s functions be continued for 5 
years. Can you conceive of a Corpora- 
tion being organized and only asking for 
5 years of life? Most corporations are 
organized for indefinite periods. 
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This organization was created under 
a Democratic administration. It pros- 
pered under a Democratic administra- 
tion. It has gone through two Repub- 
lican administrations, and has been 
helpful during its existence. The cor- 
poration comes here with a record that 
should give it your confidence and your 
support. Some of the men who are con- 
nected with this organization have been 
with it since its inception. They have a 
wide knowledge of the investments and 
the functions of the corporation. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the opportunity to 
see some of these investments in foreign 
countries. I remember we went to 
Quito and there we saw a great water- 
works project to furnish water to the city 
financed by the Export-Import Bank. 
There we not only investigated the im- 
provement, but we became acquainted 
with the American engineers who were 
aiding in carrying out the project. 

I cannot conceive of any better finan- 
cial organization for our foreign rela- 
tions, for the investment of our people, 
for the progress and prosperity of our 
country and for the general welfare of 
the world. Its record is splendid; its 
achievements haye been good, and its 
losses have been almost nil. Even if it 
should sustain the loss of all the debts 
that are now in trouble, it would still 
have almost $400 million in reserves. 

I ask my colleagues to vote for the bill 
and authorize this great corporation 
to continue its good work. 

PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to in- 
quire of the majority leader as to the 
program for tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There has been a 
rule reported out of the Committee on 
Rules on Senate Joint Resolution 72. 
That is the amendment to the Anglo- 
American financial agreement. That 
bill will be brought up tomorrow. There 
will be 2 hours of debate. 

Mr. MARTIN. If that is concluded, 
what about the rest of the day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That will be the 
only business on tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
parently is no need for taking much time 
on this bill. However, I believe it might 
be worth while for me to set out in a 
few simple sentences facts that can be 
found in the report that accompanies 
the bill: First, as to the purpose of the 
bill, it is to extend the life of the bank 
for 5 years to June 30, 1963; second, a 
few points as to the record of the bank: 

First. It has operated for more than 
23 years. 

Second. The intent of the Congress in 
establishing the bank was to encourage 
but not to compete with private capital. 

Third. Loans should be made for spe- 
cific purposes insofar as consistent with 
major objectives. : 

Fourth. Loans should be for purposes 
offering reasonable assurance of repay- 
ment. 

Fifth. All loans of the bank are made 
to finance United States trade. 

Sixth. Nearly all loans have been made 
to finance export of United States 
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manufactured or agricultural products or 
services. 

Seventh. The bank has a system of 
financing development abroad of some 
minerals and other raw materials needed. 
in the United States for strategic and 
industrial purposes. A noteworthy ex- 
ample of that, of course, would be nickel. 

Eighth. Loans may finance single-ex- 
port transactions or may provide the 
dollars necessary to acquire all of the 
United States equipment and services for 
a large development project abroad. 

Ninth. Loans may be made to private 
borrowers or to public borrowers, includ- 
ing foreign governments. 

Tenth. Sales of United States products 
to 68 countries have been financed since 
the bank started operations in February 
1934 down to December 31, 1956. 

Eleventh. There were outstanding 
loans made to 60 countries as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 

Twelfth. Many loan commitments for 
large development projects are paid out 
over a period of years. That explains 
at least in part why it is necessary to 
look ahead and extend the life of this 
bank in advance of the termination date. 

Next, as to the ownership of the bank: 

First. All of the capital stock—that is, 
$1 billion, is owned by the United States 
Treasury. p 

Second. The Treasury receives divi- 
dends of 2% percent per annum on the 
stock. 

Third. The bank may borrow from the 
Treasury up to $4 billion outstanding at 
any one time. 

Fourth. The rate of interest paid by 
the bank to the Treasury varies with 
market conditions at the time notes are 
issued by the bank to the Treasury. 

Fifth. On December 31, 1956, funds 
borrowed from the Treasury amounted 
to 81.2 billion. 

Sixth. Rates of interest charged by the 
bank reflect the cost of money to the 
bank plus a margin to cover operating 
expenses and some addition to the re- 
serves. 

Seventh. The bank has consistently 
maintained a sound spread between the 
rates of interest charged on loans and 
the costs it must pay on the funds it 
uses. 

Eighth. A reserve of roughly $435 mil- 
lion has been accumulated by the bank. 

Ninth. The Treasury is the beneficial 
owner of this accumulated, undistributed 
reserve which amounts to 1½ times the 
actual payments made by the bank to 
the Treasury in interest and dividends 
for the funds advanced by the Treasury. 

Tenth. Losses charged off amount to 
approximately $500,000, as the chairman 
of the committee stated. 

Eleventh. The past-due installments 
amounted to approximately $9,300,000 
on December 31, 1956. 

Twelfth. If these past-due amounts are 
added to losses charged off, the ratio of 
losses to aggregate loan disbursements 
would be less than one-fifth of 1 per- 
cent. 

Thirteenth. The bank does not use ap- 
propriated funds. 

Fourteenth. Administration expenses 
are paid out of earnings, 
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Fifteenth. The ratio of these expenses 
to gross income for 23 years has amount- 
ed to only 1.68 percent. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the reason for 
the proposed extension: 

First. Loans for construction and de- 
velopment projezts abroad require sev- 
eral years for completion. 

Second. Borrowers hesitate to begin 
long-term projects unless they are cer- 
tain the bank will continue to operate. 

Third. On two previous occasions ex- 
tensions have been made for 5 years, 
and these extensions were made well in 
advance of the expiration date. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. From the date of its 
organization in 1934 to 1948 covered a 
period of 14 years. In 1947, a year in 
advance of the termination date, an ex- 
tension of 5 years was approved. Then 
in 1951, 2 years ahead of termination, a 
further 5-year extension was approved. 
Consequently, the termination date will 
ke next year, and the pending bill pro- 
poses another 5-year extension to June 
30, 1963. 

Fourth. This bank is the only lending 
institution that finances United States 
trade in situations in which private 
capital is not available. 

Fifth. Its operations are highly im- 
portant in the overall picture. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it was in 
the light of these facts that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency voted 
unanimously to extend the bank’s au- 
thority for 5 more years. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TALLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Did the bank 
make a loan of $500 million to Great 
Britain last December? 

Mr. TALLE. Not that I am aware of, 
I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The answer is that 
such a loan was authorized but I be- 
lieve no part of it was used. As the re- 
sult of the situation that occurred in 
connection with the seizure of the Suez 
Canal, such a loan was authorized. 

Mr. TALLE. The best answer I can 
give the gentleman is that Iam not aware 
that such a loan has been made. 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I had heard- 


the rumors a few days ago and I was 
merely seeking information. I agree 
with the gentleman that the Export- 
Import Bank has done a tremendously 
good job and, having served on the gen- 
tleman's committee for three Congresses, 
I came away with a very high opinion of 
the Export-Import Bank. I was inter- 
ested that the Export-Import Bank had 
made or was considering such a large 
Ioen IR a field I considered a new field 
or it. 
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Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me what the average interest rate has 
been last year? 

Mr. TALLE. As I stated in my com- 
ments on the bill, the rates vary. A 
particular rate depends on the region, on 
the purpose of the loan, and it depends 
on the rates of interest—the costs of 
money—prevailing at the time. May I 
point to the report on page 3, at the top 
of the page? The gentleman will notice 
there that a rate as high as 6 percent 
has been charged. The rate was 334 per- 
cent on a recent loan financing the pur- 
chase of United States cotton by Japan, 

Mr. GROSS. Was the difference in 
rate because of the risk, perhaps? Was 
that taken into account? 

Mr. TALLE. All significant factors 
are taken into account in determining a 
rate. It depends upon how much the 
Treasury must pay for the money it 
raises to finance this bank, and then it 
depends upon the risk factor, of course; 
all the considerations that enter into 
careful management of bank loans. 

Mr. GROSS. Have the renewals been 


in 5-year terms previously? 


Mr. TALLE. That is right. 

Mr. Speaker, a certain question was 
asked in connection with the hearings, 
and I was directed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, Mr. SMITH of 
Virginia, to make an inquiry of the 
president of the Export-Import Bank. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point the letter I ad- 
dressed to the president of the Export- 
Import Bank and his reply to my letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1957. 
Hon. SAMUIL C. WAUGH, 

President and Chairman, 

Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 

Din Mn. Waven: During the hearings be- 
fore the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on H. R. 4136, you were asked by 
Congressman HENDERSON whether foreign aid 
extended by this country is used to repay 
Export-Import Bank loans. You replied that 
this may have been the case in the past, but 
that you see no evidence of it now. 

This question arose again during the hear- 
ings before the Rules Committee on a rule 
for the bill, and I am sure it will come up 
during debate on the floor. I would very 
much appreciate it if you would write me a 
letter setting forth in greater detail the facts 
which lead to your conclusions on this ques- 
tion. It is my impression that foreign aid 
grants are made for specific purposes, and 
that funds granted for such purposes could 
not be diverted so as to repay any of your 
joans. I can see that foreign aid grants to 
a particular country might indirectly help 
it to repay its indebtedness. Do you take 
this factor into account in making loans? 
Is there any way you can measure the effect 
of such grants upon repayments to the bank? 
I think it would be helpful, too, if you would 
indicate to what extent the bank's loans are 
now going into countries that receive eco- 
nomic aid from this country. 

I have specified these particular matters in 
an effort to indicate as clearly as possible the 
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kind of information we need on this ques- 
tion. I shall be happy, of course, to receive. 
any additional information you feel would 
be helpful in answering the basic question. 
With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
Henry O. TALLE, 
Member of Congress. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1957. 
The Honorable Henry O. TALLE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Tarte: The question which you 
raised in your letter of the 28th as to 
whether foreign aid extended by this coun- 
try is used to repay Export-Import Bank 
loans has been the subject of considerable 
conjecture. 

At the end of World War II, the Export- 
Import Bank authorized several large credits 
to countries of Western Europe for the pur- 
chase of materials and equipment in the 
United States for reconstruction purposes. 
It was not until 1947 that the Marshall plan 
got under way. During the years that this 
large-scale foreign-aid program in the form 
of grants was under way, the Export-Import 
Bank refrained from authorizing new credits 
to the countries who were receiving the 
grant aid. 

It would be unrealistic to fall to recognize 
a relationship even though indirect be- 
tween the foreign-aid program during this 
period and the repayment record of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank on its loans to recipient 
countries. Without the dollars received in 
the form of grant aid, the economies of many 
of these countries might have collapsed. 
Such a catastrophe, which was averted 
largely through the medium of the Marshall 
plan, would, of course, have meant that Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans to these countries 
might never have been paid. 

During the past 5 years or more there has 
been very little aid for economic assistance, 
as distinguished from military assistance. 
Repayments to the bank therefore have re- 
sulted from improved conditions in Europe 
and have not been met out of United 
States foreign aid. In fact there were rela- 
tively few principal payments due during 
the period of large-scale grant aid. 

Just as the bank refrained from author- 
izing credits In Europe during that period 
of large-scale grant aid, it now refuses to 
authorize credits in any country in which 
repayment of loans would be dependent upon 
the continuance of grant aid. In instances 
in which loans have been made to countries 
also receiving aid, the bank has reached a 
judgment that the loan will generate the 
means of its repayment. 

I trust that you will let me know if there 
is any further information which you would 
like on this subject. I agree with you that 
it is important to discuss the matter frankly 
in order that there may be a clear under- 
standing. 

With warm regards, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL C. WAUGH, 
President. 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of this legislation. H. R. 
4136 extends for a period of 5 years— 
until June 30, 1963, the operating au- 
thority of the Export-Import Bank. 
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This bank has by now concluded more 
than 23 years of operation as an agency 
of the United States. 

All loans of the bank are made to fi- 
nance United States trade. The credits 
made available in general finance the 
export of the United States manufac- 
tured or agricultural products or 
services. 

The bank does not operate on appro- 
priated funds. All of its administrative 
expenses are paid out of its earnings. 

It is wise for the Congress to act now, 
well before the expiration date of June 
30, 1958. Many of the projects financed 
by the bank may require several years 
for completion. Borrowers might hesi- 
tate to start long-term projects for fear 
some question might arise on authority 
of bank to participate on a date beyond 
the expiration date. 

The Export-Import Bank is the only 
source for financing of important United 
States trade in situations where private 
capital is not available. 

The bank performs valuable service 
in financing the export of United States 
materials, equipment, and services which 
go into development projects abroad de- 
signed to improve the dollar position of 
the other country and consequently that 
country’s ability to purchase more 
United States products. 

In view of the bank’s successful record 
and the importance to the United States 
of the activity in which it is engaged, 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
vote unanimously to extend the bank's 
authority for 5 more years. 

I urge the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H. R. 
4136. This bill would extend the oper- 
ating authority of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for a period of 5 
years, to June 30, 1963. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton is one of the outstanding agencies of 
this Government. It was initially cre- 
ated as a banking corporation under the 
laws of the District of Columbia on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1934, pursuant to Executive 
Order 6581, dated February 2, 1934. The 
Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 made 
the bank an independent Federal agency, 
increased its lending authority from $700 
million to 83 ½ billion, and arranged its 
financing through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

In June 1947 the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 was further amended for the 
purpose of reincorporating the bank un- 
der Federal charter and for other pur- 
poses. Its life was extended until June 
30, 1953. The 1947 law also stipulated 
that net earnings of the bank, after rea- 
sonable provision for possible losses, shall 
be used for payment of dividends on cap- 
ital stock. It was further provided that 
borrowings from the Treasury shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the current average rate on 
outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States. The rechartered cor- 
poration succeeded to all the rights and 
assumed all the liabilities of the District 
of Columbia corporation. 

Public Law 158 of October 3, 1951, in- 
creased the lending authority of the 
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Export-Import Bank by $1 billion and 
extended the bank’s life for 5 years, from 
June 30, 1953, to June 30, 1958. At the 
present time the bank has a lending au- 
thority of $5 billion, $1 billion of which is 
capital stock and $4 billion is borrowing 
authority, both sources of funds being 
the United States Treasury. 

Except for a brief period between 
June 30, 1953, and October 1954, when 
it was under the direction of a Managing 
Director, responsibility for the policies 
and operations of the bank have been 
vested in a bipartisan Board of Directors 
of five members appointed by the Senate. 
The members of the present Board of the 
bank were so appointed pursuant to 
amendments of the Export-Import Bank 
Act adopted by the Congress in August 
1954. 

The objects and purposes of the bank 
are to aid in financing and to facilitate 
exports and imports and the exchange 
of commodities between the United 
States, or any of its Territories or in- 
sular possessions, and any foreign coun- 
try or the agencies or nationals thereof. 
In section 2 (b) of the act the Congress 
declared as its intent that the bank 
should encourage and not compete with 
private capital and that loans, insofar 
as consistent with the major objectives, 
should generally be for specific purposes 
and, in the judgment of the Board of 
Directors, offer reasonable assurance of 
repayment. The expressed policy of the 
bank is to establish rates of interest on 
those loans to borrowers, “each to cover 
all operating expenses plus the interest 
cost of all funds used by the bank and 
to accumulate a reserve for future con- 
tingencies.” 

Applications for loans are presented to 
the bank through many sources such as 
foreign embassies and agencies, and by 
exporters and prospective borrowers di- 
rectly or through their banks. Such ap- 
plications are subjected to detailed anal- 
ysis by the bank’s technical staff to de- 
termine whether they conform to the 
general policies of the bank. The bank 
consults with other interested depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government 
as to various aspects of the applications 
and consults with the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems in its coordinating 
capacity as to the relationship of a pro- 
posed loan to the general lending pol- 
icies of the United States Government. 

In all its operations the bank endeav- 
ors to encourage and maintain the wid- 
est possible scope for private enterprise 
in foreign trade. The activities of the 
bank are confined to dealing with risks 
of a type which are either beyond the 
scope of private capital or which private 
capital is not prepared to assume with- 
out Government assistance. As a matter 
of policy the bank’s credits are extended 
primarily for the purpose of facilitating 
exports of goods the sale of which in- 
volves relatively extended terms of credit 
and which will serve to increase the pro- 
ductive capacities of foreign countries or 
otherwise to promote continuing and 
mutually profitable trade. 

Since it commenced operations in Feb- 
ruary 1934, until the close of business 
on December 31, 1956, the bank has 
financed sales of United States products 
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in 68 countries of the world. On De- 
cember 31, 1956, it had outstanding loan 
commitments in 60 countries. Over this 
period the bank has disbursed loans to- 
taling $5,277 million. Of these, $2,641 
million has been repaid, leaving out- 
standing $2,636 million of loans. In ad- 
dition, the bank has undisbursed com- 
mitments of $1,553 million. 

The bank has also issued many specific 
credits to assist the sale abroad of 
American agricultural production. Dur- 
ing the 5 fiscal years ending June 30, 
1956, the bank authorized credits for 
the purchase of American cotton in the 
amount of $414 million. These cotton 
credits were used by the textile indus- 
tries of foreign nations in Europe, Latin 
America, and the Far East. This pro- 
gram, of course, has been greatly bene- 
ficial to cotton-producing States such as 
Georgia. 

The bank has an outstanding record 
of successful operation. Total losses 
charged off approximate only $500,000. 
As of December 31, 1956, installments of 
principal past due totaled approximately 
$9.3 million. These have not been de- 
clared in default or charged off against 
the bank’s earned reserves of $435.1 mil- 
lion because of the expectation of even- 
tual repayment. Even if past due prin- 
cipal amounts are added to losses actu- 
ally charged off, the ratio to aggregate 
loan disbursements of $5,277 million is 
less than one-fifth of 1 percent. 

The bank does not operate on appro- 
priated funds. All of its administrative 
expenses are paid out of its earnings. 
The ratio of administrative expenses to 
gross income over the life of the bank 
has amounted to only 1.68 percent. 

The Export-Import Bank is the only 
source for the financing of important 
United States trade in situations in 
which private capital is not available. 
Even though the activities of the bank 
may directly affect a relatively small 
portion of the total United States trade, 
its operations are highly important in 
the overall picture. In the field of me- 
dium- and long-term credit, the assist- 
ance of the bank is often essential if the 
sale is to be realized. In addition, the 
bank performs a valuable service in fi- 
nancing the export of United States ma- 
terials, equipments, and services which 
go into development projects abroad 
that are designed to improve the dollar 
position of the other country and conse- 
quently that country’s ability to pur- 
chase more United States products. In 
view of its successful record and the 
importance to the United States of the 
activity in which it is engaged, I believe 
that the period of activity of the bank 
should be extended and therefore urge 


-a favorable vote on H. R. 4136. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
technical committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Spence: In line 

6, strike out the period and insert a period 

after the quotation mark. 

CREDIT FOR BUSINESS, BIG AND SMALL-—aALL 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD BUT NOT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 

opposition to the amendment. I shall 

not oppose the amendment but I used 
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this method to get time, rather than 
striking out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite the attention of 
the Members of the House to the fact 
that the passage of this bill points up 
the inability of independent concerns re- 
gardless of size, and small concerns, to 
get credit here in the United States of 
America for many worthwhile construc- 
tive purposes. 

On the other hand, the Export-Import 
Bank makes available plenty of credit 
for these same facilities and projects in 
other countries of the world. If you will 
get one of these reports to the Congress 
on the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, you will find the applications that 
have been approved and the amounts 
and purposes of all the applications that 
have been granted by the Export-Import 
Bank. Just consider the case of one 
country—our neighbor to the south— 
we are very friendly with Mexico. We 
want to deal with the Mexican people. 
Our relations are good. We want them 
to remain that way. We all approve the 
efforts of the Export-Import Bank to 
grant constructive loans to business, 
large and small, of the great country of 
Mexico, but I invite your attention to 
the fact that loans are made by this 
Export-Import Bank for purposes that 
our own people are clamoring for here 
in the 48 States and yet, there is no 
agency that can even consider their ap- 
plication. I mention loans made for: 
Steel mill construction, $8 million; rail- 
way equipment, $19 million; sugar milis; 
ammonium sulfate plant, $6 million; 
water works; coal-mine development; 
dams and powerplants; national rail- 
ways; expansion of steel mills, $26 mil- 
lion; sulfur plant, over $4 million; ex- 
pansion of paper container plants; ma- 
chinery and equipment; expansion of 
steel plants; rolling mill equipment; 
cement plants; concrete mixers, 

These are just a few. 

As you can see, these loans are made 
for every purpose, and they have been 
obtained in Mexico from the Export- 
Import Bank here in Washington, D. C. 
We used to have a lot of steel mills in 
this country that we do not have now. 
There is no reason why there should not 
be small steel mills all over the country 
for the reason that steel scrap is pretty 
well evenly and uniformly distributed in 
proportion to the use of automobiles. 
Every automobile that is scrapped con- 
tains one ton of scrap steel. Therefore, 
it would be possible to have small steel 
mills all over the country. But, of course, 
the big steel companies do not like that. 

They have succeeded in one way or an- 
other to cause these mills to go out of 
business. We do not have as many of 
them now. There are places in this 
country where we should have them. 
But, suppose the enterprising citizens of 
a town get together and suppose they 
have a good location for a steel mill, and 
they have everything that is necessary 
for a successful and efficient going busi- 
ness in the form of a steel business. 
Suppose they want to build a steel mill. 
Where will they apply now? They have 
no place to go. But, the people of Mex- 
ico have a place to go. They can get a 
loan from the Export-Import Bank here 
in Washington, D. C. Whose money is 
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it? It is our money. Every dollar of 

stock is owned by the United States 

Government. There is no investment in 

the Export-Import Bank except the 

United States Government money. 
CEMENT PLANT NEEDED 


There are lots of places in the United 
States where we should have cement 
plants, and every day Members of Con- 
gress receive letters wanting to know how 
they can apply for a loan to build a 
cement plant. Fortunately, practically 
every county of the 3,071 counties 
throughout the United States, practically 
every one, not all, has the materials nec- 
essary for the making of cement, but you 
cannot get a loan for the purpose of 
building a cement plant. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PATMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PATMAN. We have a need for 
additional cement for this road construc- 
tion program. It will call for an ex- 
panded program for the making of ce- 
ment. Where are you going to go to get 
a loan to build a cement plant? There is 
no place to go. But this Congress will 
grant a loan to people in foreign coun- 
tries to build cement plants. 

So here is a case of the small people 
of this country, and even larger ones who 
are independent without any interlock- 
ing banking connections, having no place 
to go to get available capital for the pur- 
pose of building cement plants, steel 
3 or building other plants that we 
need. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr.SPENCE. To give the Export-Im- 
port Bank the authority to finance do- 
mestic corporations would change the 
very basic structure. The Export-Im- 
port Bank was organized for a definite 
purpose which it is carrying out. 

I think the gentleman is making a very 
able argument, but I think this is not the 
place, the Export-Import Bank. It is 
acting under its charter powers, and 
those powers confine it to foreign invest- 
ment. 

Unquestionably we do need the help 
the gentleman speaks of to small busi- 
ness, but it should be done some other 
place than by an amendment to this 
act. 

The Export-Import Bank is rendering 
a fine service in carrying out the pur- 
pose for which it was organized and that 
excludes domestic investment. 

RIDICULOUS 


Mr. PATMAN. I am only bringing it 
up, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of 
showing how ridiculous we are that we 
will furnish people and businesses 
throughout the world plenty of credit, 
United States money, to do worthwhile 
constructive things, yet deny our own 
people; I am just showing how ridicu- 
lous it is. 

We have three great institutions 
which can furnish big money to big busi- 
ness: the World Bank, billions of dol- 
lars. We have a big investment in the 
World Bank. The Export-Import 
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Bank; we have over $2 billion in the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, all United States 
dollars, American taxpayers’ money. 
Then we have another organization, the 
International Finance Corporation, to 
take risk loans, loans that the Export- 
Import Bank cannot safely take. The 
Export-Import Bank must take sound 
loans, but in this new corporation we 
have quite a considerable investment. 
They can spend billions of dollars to 
furnish companies, big and little, 
throughout the world capital to go into 
any kind of business, except here in our 
own country there is no place good 
American citizens can turn to get loans 
of that type. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is difficult to 
understand the gentleman’s argument, 
because yesterday we put in a million 
and a half to build some gap in bridges 
right here in the District of Columbia. 
That was some help, was it not? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, then, what is 
the gentleman complaining about? We 
have made a good start on spending to 
aid industrial businesses. 

Mr.PATMAN. Iam not talking about 
bridges; I am talking about materials 
that make bridges. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You are talking 
about steel and cement plants? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am talking about 
steel and cement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They use both to 
build bridges, do they not? 

Mr.PATMAN. Iam talking about the 
manufacture of the basic things that go 
to make the bridge. Anybody can build 
a bridge but I am talking about the basic 
materials that are used to make it. We 
are talking about different things. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr.PATMAN. Les; I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman in 
his literature at least has been a great 
champion of small business. Yesterday 
we authorized the appropriation of a 
million and a half to aid two small busi- 
nesses, a sand company and an oil com- 
pany. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. PATMAN. I did not know about 
that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
asking where the people can go for 
money. They can come to Congress. 
They do. But of course they first must 
send the money to the Government be- 
fore Congress can give any of it back, 
and always we and the bureaucrats take 
a cut first before a dollar, or more ac- 
curately, 70 cents, is given back, 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUMMA. Does the gentleman 
remember that I discussed this cement 
situation with him in committee? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, I recall that. 

Mr. MUMMA. The gentleman gave 
me the name of Clarksville, Tex.? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 
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Mr. MUMMA. Which I am investi- 
gating a little now. 

Mr: PATMAN. The gentleman does 
not have to investigate. I can give him 
the facts. 

Mr. MUMMA. I am investigating as 
to the markets and everything else. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know what the 
market is. 

Mr. MUMMA. The gentleman does 
not know what the market is. The 
cement people make a business of that. 
They know how many barrels are used 
in pretty nearly every community. The 
nearer you are to the market the better 
you are, so far as a cement plant is con- 
cerned. Freight rates have gone up so 
tremendously that you cannot ship ce- 
ment as far as you used to. If thereisa 
market there the gentleman would find 
that the Lone Star and the Lehigh would 
be in there. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know what these 
gentlemen honestly believe. 

Mr. MUMMA. As far as investment is 
concerned, the Lone Star Steel Co. got 
some money to build, did they not? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. They got it 
from the RFC and they are paying it 
back. They received $85 million. Big 
Steel said it would not succeed, that the 
ore was no good, they could not find cok- 
ing coals and they did not have lime- 
stone. But the United States Steel did 
not tell the truth about that. The plant 
was built anyway and the stock that sold 
for $1 a share is now selling for $35 a 
share. It is a success, Steel is being 
made there. That little steel com- 
pany—lI happen to know about it—when 
they tried to get the money through the 
banks in the Southwest the bankers down 
there did not know anything about steel. 
They know all about cattle and oil and 
cotton but they do not know anything 
about steel. So there was no place to 
go and our people wound up in New 
York. They went up to where the big 
money is. But when they got up there 
where the application was being passed 
on, who did they see sitting around that 
directors’ table? Why, people represent- 
ing Big Steel, directors representing Big 
Steel. Do you thihk they got the 
money? Of course not. They did not 

have any sort of a chance to get the 
money. They did not get a dollar. 
Their application was turned down, it 
was no good. Then they started with 
the insurance companies and they went 
to New York where the insurance money 
is. They were around another big di- 
rectors’ table where the loan was going 
to be passed on. Who did they find 
around the directors’ table? People 
representing steel—steel—steel. Do you 
think they had a chance? They did not 
have any chance at all. 

But they came back and we finally 
succeeded in getting the RFC to make 
that loan, one of the last big loans that 
organization ever made. It is a good 
loan. Over $30 million have been paid 
back. They have never missed a pay- 
ment. They have been current all the 
time. That is one of the finest steel com- 

. panies in the land, thanks to E. B. Ger- 
many, its president. It was turned 
down by the big steel companies. 

That is an example of what can be 
done if there is credit available. When 
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it is unavailable from any private source, 
there is no place they can go. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. PATMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) : 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is talking about the big money be- 
ing all up there in New York. Does the 
gentleman not recall that according to 
a certain report that came from the 
other body, the big campaign money has 
been coming from Texas? 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam not talking about 
campaign money. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
talking about money, though. 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, campaign money 
is chicken feed in comparision to big 
money for big steel plants and things 
like that. It is much but it is still small 
in comparision. 

Mexico received $315 million in loan 
approvals from the Export-Import Bank. 
How much did we get during that time? 
Nothing from the Export-Import Bank. 
As the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency pointed out, they 
are not. organized for the purpose of 
letting our people have loans only for 
the purpose of making loans in other 
countries with our money. 

What I am trying to point out to you 
is that we should try to remedy the 
situation. Why have laws that will make 
our money available for people all over 
the world for all purposes and yet have 
no place where people can go in our own 
country and even get consideration for 
the same kind of loan, for the same kind 
of worthwhile and constructive pur- 
pose? That is what I am trying to 
point out. We should have an agency 
available. The Small Business Admin- 
istration is not sufficient. The whole 
amount they will lend in a year is not 
as much as one of these loans, not near- 
ly as much as one of the important 
ones. It is nothing in comparison with 
the needs of our people. There is no 
place to go now for people to get con- 
sideration of a loan to build a cement 
plant that is very much needed. 

The people in the cement business are 
in what you might call the cement fra- 
ternity or the cement trust. They are 
working together. They have a seller’s 
market. They like a seller’s market, It 
is one of the finest things in the world 
for the cement trust. They can project 
their expansion just enough to make ce- 
ment scarce and the public will pay and 
pay dearly for it. 

Now we are contributing to that ce- 
ment trust by permitting our money to 
go to other countries to build cement 
plants but not permit one cement plant 
to be built here in opposition to the 
cement trust. I think we should do 
something about it, and we could very 
well afford to start on cement making. 
We need cement mills in this country, 
and we need a lot of them to put over 
our very fine highway program. So, I 
ask you to consider what we are doing 
here and how ridiculous it is- to make 
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our money available all over the world 
but not available for the same purpose 
here in the United States of America, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: On 


page 1, line 6, strike out 1963“ and insert 
“1960.” : 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
press recently carried the information 
that foreign aid was to be called money 
for defense. The idea being that we 
might get away from the popular pro- 
test, against further appropriations for 
foreign aid. A new label for an old 
remedy. 

It is interesting, too, to know that we 
are to do something for small business. 
The economy wave which hit us so hard 
a few weeks ago seems to be fading some- 
what. It was on yesterday we author- 
ized $17.5 million or added $10 million to 
the bill for two additional bridges across 
the Potomac. Now, an argument can be 
made for new bridges here in Washing- 
ton in order that Federal employees and 
visitors coming into and out of Washing- 
ton each day may be able to reach their 
job and see the sights. But what puzzles 
some of us is that while we have 5 bridges 
now, and are providing for 2 more—each 
a 4-lane highway, in each one of them we 
putadraw. Just how can the people get 
into the city in the morning and get 
home in the evening without delay over a 
bridge where there is a gap in the middle. 
Whoever before heard of building a 
speedway, a highway, a bridge to expe- 
dite traffic and in it putting a contri- 
vance which was to be used to block 
traffic? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, I yield to my 
associate coworker and colleague. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I might say to the gentleman that we 
are going to get rid of the draw in the 
next one that is coming before the House, 
because it is going to be a $25 million 
tunnel. So, you are going to get away 
from the draw the next time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. At least, there would 
be some advantage. They could not run 
a boat through that one, and block it 
if it was a tunnel. 

Now, the point is, why did we add 
that $1.5 million for a draw in a bridge 
where the main purpose is to get the 
traffic through in a hurry morning and 
night? So we ought to go slow before 
we spend any of the taxpayers money 
in million dollar chunks and where the 
spending will defeat the purpose de- 
sired. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before the House is the extension of the 
Export-Import Bank. This discussion 
concerns itself now with bridges that we 
took up yesterday. The resolution un- 
der which we are proceeding provides 
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that general debate shall be confined to 
the legislation before us. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I be heard on 
the point of order, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair is 
ready to rule. The gentleman knows 
enough about the rules so that he will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But sometimes I 
have been mistaken about the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will look 
after that for the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. I know. The 
Chair has several times. Sometimes 
there is a difference of opinion about the 
rules. Though, of course, the Speaker 
has the deciding voice. 

The point here in asking this time was 
to give us an opportunity to look this 
situation over again, and if we are for 
economy, when we are building a thor- 
oughfare for automobile traffic over a 
river like the Potomac, not to have so 
many of those gaps in the roadway be- 
cause the automobiles just cannot get 
over a hundred or even a 50-foot gap in a 
bridge when the draw is open. An in- 
quiry was dropped into the hopper today 
asking the District of Columbia to tell 
the House how many ships went through 
in 1956, 1955, 1954, and 1953, how large 
they were, and who owned them. 

So far as I have been able to learn, the 
only people needing a drawbridge are 1 
sand company and 1 oil company. A mil- 
lion and a half plus the cost of future 
maintenance seems a rather large sum to 
pay to aid just 2 concerns in carrying 
on their business at less cost—a larger 
profit. Whether they are active because 
of the help given by the gentleman from 
Texas, who is always, the gentleman 
says, in favor of small business, I do not 
know, but it does seem, when an economy 
drive is on, and we appropriate $1,500,- 
000 to put a draw in a bridge that is al- 
legedly to be built to expedite traffic, that 
it does not balance out just right. I shall 
consult my minority leader sometime 
later in the week to see if I can get some 
more information on this situation. Also 
learn just who profits, and how much, by 
spending of the $1,500,000. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
H. R. 6092. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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KEEPING ALIVE AMERICAN 
TRADITIONS 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it would 
be well for all of us to take time out now 
and then to reading a little-more of our 
country’s glorious history and to pay 
heed to the words of some of our out- 
standing leaders of the past. In the 
fast-moving world of the present it is 
very easy to just carry on in our daily 
chores and to care little, if at all, about 
the country both at home and its repre- 
sentation abroad. I am convinced that 
something should be done to keep alive 
the American traditions and the teach- 
ings of our forefathers. 

Recently the Catholic War Veterans 
undertook a program to bring before our 
people excerpts from the writings and 
diaries of the first President of the 
United States, George Washington. 
This fine veterans’ organization is dis- 
tributing all over the country a parch- 
ment display poster entitled “The Wis- 
dom of Washington.” 

It is not enough to bring these 
thoughts to the people here, but it should 
be a required addition in the office of our 
foreign legations all over the world. It 
is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that I 
have today introduced a bill to provide 
for the display of the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag, certain excerpts from the 
writings and diaries of George Wash- 
ington, and certain other material, in 
the offices in foreign countries of diplo- 
matic and consular officers of the United 
States. 


FLOWERS AND BARBECUED 
CHICKEN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to express my great pleas- 
ure at two incidents that happened in 
the House restaurant today. One was 
the very beautiful daffodils grown in 
Washington presented to the Members 
and to the House restaurant by my col- 
league the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. ToLuEFson]. They were like sun- 
shine and gladdened our eyes and hearts. 

Then I should like to insert in the 
Recor the little card that was on the 
table saying “Chicken Day, featuring 
chicken from the State of New Hamp- 
shire, compliments of Nichols, Inc., 
Exeter, N. H., through the courtesy of 
Congressman CHESTER E. Merrow.” 

It was the almost most wonderfully 
barbecued chicken I think I ever tasted, 
perhaps almost as good as Massachusetts 
barbecued chicken. I am very grateful 
to Mr. Merrow’s constituent, Nichols, 
Inc., and to our able colleague, the gen- 
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tleman from New Hampshire [Mr. MER- 
RoW], who is always doing something 
that is helpful to us. I would like to 
compliment the fine manager of the 
House restaurant and our lovely hostess, 
Mrs. Ridgely, and the kind and efficient 
staff of cooks and waiters who served so 
efficiently the hundreds who enjoyed the 
delicious chicken. 


BATAAN DAY—A COMMEMORATION 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this is Bataan Day, and may I begin my 
remarks by quoting these words: 

Our two peoples are united by an imper- 
ishable bond that was forged in Bataan 
by the courage and heroism of our soldiers. 

We have fought together in war and are 
cooperating with each other in peace to 
uphold freedom and democracy. Ours is a 
friendship based on mutual respect and be- 
ing on such a firm basis it is an enduring 
One. 


These words, Mr. Speaker, were writ- 
ten just a year ago today. They were 
written by the late Ramon Magsaysay, 
president of the Philippines, and they 
were addressed to our own President in 
commemoration of Bataan Day, 1956. 

The words of Magsaysay have a special 
significance for us because they prob- 
ably were the last thoughts of this great 
man in honor of Bataan Day. They 
have also a special significance because 
they capture the real essence of Philip- 
pine-American relations. As Magsaysay 
said, we fought together side by side, and 
this we did in World War II and in the 
Korean war. We have cooperated and 
shall always cooperate in peace to up- 
hold democracy and liberty, and this we 
have done in the United Nations and 
by countless other international engage- 
ments. And our friendship, which is 
based on mutual respect is, as Magsaysay 
said, an enduring one. Bitterness has 
not characterized the relations of our 
peoples even though America had been at 
one time the colonial power and the 
Philippines her colony. Then, as today 
and always, mutual respect was the basis 
of our friendship and our relations. 

The Philippine Islands play a key role 
not only in our foreign policy but in the 
defense of freedom in the Far East. To- 
gether the Philippines and the United 
States maintain the bulwark of freedom 
in the Western Pacific. If we did not 
enjoy the partnership of this “Island of 
Democracy” in the far Pacific, our Na- 
tion would be hard pressed to secure its 
vital security interests in that quarter, 

Ideologically, the Philippines play a 
role of ever-increasing importance. 
They are truly the vanguard of democ- 
racy in the Far East. Filipinos revere 
democracy as we do. Their Govern- 
ment is a democratic government. 
Their institutions epitomize the demo- 
cratic ideal in Asia. They are for all 
Asians a people deserving emulation. 
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And for us, the Philippine Republic 
stands as a classic example of enlight- 
ened rule. It exposes the lie of Com- 
munist propaganda that the United 
States is an imperialist nation. Amer- 
ica freed the Philippines from the Span- 
ish yoke in a war in which I as a boy 
had proudly fought. In the decades to 
follow the United States brought its 
democratic institutions to the Filipino 
people and under America’s protective 
hand democracy flowered in the Philip- 
pines Islands. In 1934, the United States 
Government provided for the emergence 
of the Republic of the Philippines which, 
having been delayed because of the war, 
was finally proclaimed on July 4, 1946. 
That the Filipino people had chosen the 
anniversary of our own Independence 
Day to proclaim the birth of their Repub- 
lie was a kind and thoughtful gesture; 
it was also a tribute to the bonds of true 
friendship that had been forged over 
the years. 

Bataan Day is a fitting time to recall 
the traditions of friendship that bind 
Americans with the people of the Philip- 
pines. The Battle of Bataan will stand 
forever in history as a common sacrifice 
of both peoples for the sake of liberty 
and democracy. In the words of Gen. 
Carlos Romulo: 

To us and to you Bataan was a symbol of 
the bond between us. Bataan is of the past; 


but the bond lives, and must never be 
shaken. 


On this historic occasion let us, there- 
fore, pay tribute to the people of the 
Philippines. Let us also pay tribute to 
the memory of their late President, a 
man of heroic stature, Ramon Magsay- 
say. And to all the people of the Philip- 
pines we say that those bonds of friend- 
ship that bind our democracies shall 
never be broken. 


TEMPORARY FREE IMPORTATION 
UNDER BOND FOR EXPORTATION 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Iask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to amend section 308, 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, to allow 
importation under bond for export. 

Among the several classes of articles 
which may be entered temporarily free 
of duty under bond for reexportation 
under section 308, Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, are articles imported for re- 
pair, alteration, or to be subjected to 
processes which do not result in articles 
manufactured or produced in the United 
States as provided in section 308 (). 
This provision is not available to an im- 
porter who will use imported merchan- 
dise in the manufacture or production 
of an article solely for export, such as 
a shipment of airplane parts that he has 
brought in for use in the manufacture 
by him in this country of an airplane 
which he will export. He must file a 
consumption entry, pay duty on the mer- 
chandise, file an application for draw- 
back pursuant to section 313 (a) of the 
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tariff act, prepare a drawback entry to 
cover the exported product, and await 
the payment of drawback of 99 percent 
of duties paid on the imported merchan- 
dise used. This procedure is costly and 
time consuming to both the importer 
and the Government. 

The proposed amendment of section 
308 (1) would permit imported merchan- 
dise—except distilled spirits the manu- 
facture of which is prohibited in the sec- 
ond proviso of title 19, United States 
Code, section 1311; fiour or byproducts 
produced from wheat prohibited in title 
19, United States Code, section 1313 (a); 
and certain other commodities—to be 
entered under a section 308 import-ex- 
port bond for use in the manufacture or 
production of articles solely for export, 
upon compliance with specified condi- 
tions designed to safeguard the revenue. 
No substitution of domestic merchandise 
for the imported merchandise would be 
permitted. A complete accounting would 
be required for all products and wastes, 
and all products and valuable wastes 
would have to be exported or destroyed 
under customs supervision. Specific 
identification of the imported merchan- 
dise would be preserved, the provision 
being applicable only to merchandise 
covered by a single entry. When the 
merchandise is covered by more than one 
entry, and when the substitution of do- 
mestic for imported merchandise is de- 
sired, the drawback procedures would 
have to be followed. 

Adoption of this provision in the areas 
specified to supplement the drawback 
procedures, which are the only ones 
available under existing law, would en- 
able many importers who manufacture 
by lot solely for export to avoid having 
their money tied up for extended periods 
awaiting the processing of their claims 
for drawback. 

In view of the amendment to section 
308 (10, conforming amendments are 
made to subparagrahs 1615 (e) (3) and 
1615 (g), Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
to insure that articles, resulting from 
manufacture of imported merchandise 
entered under bond for export, could not 
be reimported free of duty. This follows 
the policy of related provisions of para- 
graph 1615 dealing with merchandise 
manufactured in bonded warehouse— 
paragraph 1615 (e) (3)—and so forth. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, for immediate 
consideration of this measure by the ap- 
propriate House committee as it offers a 
simplification of customs procedure and 
will allow American manufacturers to 
deposit a bond in lieu of depositing cash 
with the Treasury Department. 


THE LATE JOHN PATRICK HIGGINS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, following 
a long-established custom, there was re- 
cently unveiled in the Suffolk County 
Courthouse, located in the city of Boston, 
an oil painting. The subject of this 
painting was the late chief justice of the 
superior court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, John Patrick Higgins, 
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who 20 years ago represented in this 
House the constituency that I now have 
the honor to serve. 

This portrait has been ranged along- 
side of those of the other illustrious men 
who over the course of the several cen- 
turies have dignified the office of the 
chief magistracy of Massachusetts. 

Unlike those who preceeded him to the 
leadership of this ancient tribunal, John 
Patrick Higgins was not to the manor 
born. Undeterred by his humble en- 
vironment, spurred on by the encourage- 
ment and wise direction of kind and loy- 
ing parents, and with an unflagging zeal 
for knowledge, the young Higgins drove 
himself relentlessly until he had gradu- 
ated from Harvard College, shortly after 
the outbreak of World War I. 

Then, joining the Navy as an enlisted 
man, he earned and was awarded, a 
commission as a lieutenant before his 
discharge from the service. After the 
war, although immediately assuming 
full-time employment, he studied for the 
bar and was admitted within a few years 
to the practice of law. 

Justice Higgins served in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature from 1929 until 1934, 
when he was elected to the United States 
Congress to represent a district, part of 
which was the old West End, where he 
had been born and reared. Elected again 
to the Congress in 1936, he seemed des- 
tined for even higher elective honors, but 
when his State called him to become her 
chief magistrate, he did not permit per- 
sonal considerations, or ambition, to in- 
terfere with this summons to duty. 

On the bench, the knowledge of the 
frailties of his fellow man, that he has 
first learned as a boy on the teeming 
streets of Boston's West End, enabled him 
always to temper evenhanded justice 
with compassion and charity. 

In 1955, when still in the full flower 
of his manhood, he was taken; and in his 
death a great loss was suffered by his 
Nation and by his State, for such as he 
are not born unto every generation. 

I have here in my hand a copy of the 
beautiful memorial program issued in 
connection with the unveiling of the por- 
trait of Chief Justice Higgins in the Suf- 
folk County Courthouse on Saturday, 
November 17, 1956. I ask unanimous 
consent that this memorial be inserted 
in the Recor» at this point as a mark of 
our respect of, and regard for, a former 
Member of this body. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The memorial is as follows: 
MemorIAI—CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN P. HIGGINS, 

SUFFOLK COUNTY COURTHOUSE, BOSTON, 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1956, 11 A. M. 

PROGRAM 
Presiding: Hon. Paul C. Reardon, chief jus- 


tice, superior court, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


1. Presentation of portrait: Frank Stan- 
ton, Esq. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Superior 

Court, Suffolk, ss: 
Motion 

“May it please the court, we are met this 
morning for formal presentation of the por- 
trait of the late Chief Justice John Patrick 
Higgins. 
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“As chairman of the committee of the 
friends and associates of John Higgins, whose 
efforts haye made the commission of this 
painting possible, I now move that it be 
accepted by the court and that the remarks 
of the subsequent speakers be made part of 
the records of this court and that it be so 
ordered, 

“Prank STANTON, Esq.” 


2. Address: Garret H. Byrne, Esq., district 
attorney, Suffolk County: 

“Today is truly a day of maniflold signifi- 
cance. 

“Our primary purpose in assembling on 
this occasion is to unveil and present a por- 
trait of the chief justice of the superior 
court, John P. Higgins. 

“It is my sincere belief that there is not 
a person here today capable of controlling 
the flight of their thoughts, reflections, and 
emotions back to those more pleasant days 
when the man whom we honor walked, 
talked, laughed, and functioned in our midst, 

“This environment properly exists because 
our inclination and ability to remember 
John P. Higgins warmly and respectfully is 
as much a part of the dedication exercises 
as the formal unveiling of the portrait itself. 

“In truth, this act of assembly may best 
be described as a solemn opportunity avail- 
able to all to rededicate ourselves in the best 
traditions represented by John P. Higgins 
every living moment of his productive and 
inspiring life. 

“The features and characteristics of dedi- 
eatory exercises such as we participate in 
today have been established and publicly 
accepted for centuries. 

“Circumscribed about the formal delivery 
of this portrait with all its splendor, beauty, 
and grace, custom dictates that addresses 
in the nature of official responses be given 
on such occasions. 

“Though custom may dictate my official 
appearance—tfriendship, respect and admira- 
tion for the late chief justice dictate the 
tenor of my remarks. 

“I am sensitively alert to the genuine 
privilege and titanic responsibility conferred 
upon me by my nomination to address the 
many fiends of John P. Higgins. 

“The bench, bar and citizenry of this com- 
monwealth are familiar with the vital statis- 
tics concerning the late chief justice. To 
recite them chronologically would be to in- 
fer that the monumental achievements in 
his life have escaped we his friends even fora 
few brief moments. 

“A fitting and appropriate treatment of 
his extraordinary and wonderful life de- 
mands not a ponderous enumeration of 
events but rather a considere? delineation 
of those circumstances which equipped him 
for such meritorious service on this court. 

“To respond other than in the manner 
indicated would be to demonstrate a total 
misconception of the solemnity and awe of 
these impressive exercises. 

“When the great reconciler called Death 
beckoned suddenly and abruptiy to our 
friend John Higgins and caused his time 
to merge into eternity we who knew and 
worked with him vere visibly shocked and 
emotionally shaken, We had good reason to 
so react to his passing far beyond the per- 
sonal loss of him we proudly and eagerly 
called friend. The bench and bar of this or 
any other State can ill afford to witness the 
departure of such a sterling character with- 
out sensing a grave concern for the future. 
Men of the stature of our departed and 
esteemed friend come to public responsibil- 
ity all too infrequently to face the chal- 
lenges and problems which daily increase 
in numbers and intensity. 

“Is there a memory so fickle or shallow 
that does not hold in its reservoir reserved 
for impressive events the majestic figure of 
the late chief justice while seated on the 
bench? 
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“How many occasions were veteran court 
attachés and my colleagues exposed to the 
somewhat naive but obviously sincere com- 
ment of the infrequent visitor to the court 
house, who upon viewing the last chief jus- 
tice was heard to say, ‘He looks like a judge 
should look.“ 

“To the bar of this commonwealth John P. 
Higgins appeared as a composite of strength 
and understanding; dignity and good humor; 
power and humility. 

“It is a privilege and an honor to proclaim 
publicly that he was a great, effective, in- 
spirational and dedicated chief justice. 

“What manner of man was John P. 
Higgins? 

“In the legitimate sense of the word he 
was a superior man among men, The wise 
Confucius tells us the way of a superior man 
is threefold: virtuous, in that he is free from 
anxieties; wise, in that he is free from per- 
plexities; and courageous, in that he is free 
from fear. 

“To this ancient definition of superiority 
we are disposed to add our own pen sketches 
as they pertain to the object of our esteem 
and respect here today. 

“The late Chief Justice Higgins carried 
on in noble fashion a long and proud heri- 
tage of distinguished chief justices of this 
superior court. To this eminent tribunal he 
brought understanding, mental alacrity, 
vision, courage, and a genuine love for his 
fellow man. Not the least of his impressive 
litany of attributes and abundant qualifica- 
tions, was his keen knowledge of government 
and its laws, and I hasten to add a keener 
knowledge of those who chose to violate 
them. 

“Tt was no happy accident that Chief Jus- 
tice Higgins reached proportions of greatness 
during his years of service on this honorable 
court. 

“No man in the long and glorious history 
of the office of chief justice of the superior 
court brought more attainments in so many 
diverse fields than did the late John Higgins. 

“primarily and secondarily educated in our 
local schools John P. Higgins was graduated 
from Harvard University after years of per- 
sonal sacrifice. This man was not the scion 
of wealth and position but acquired both his 
collegiate and legal training after many years 
of strenuous and fatiguing individual effort. 

“He was unceasing in his quest for knowl- 
edge—he spent a lifetime acquiring it. More 
important than knowledge itself however, 
is the inescapable fact that John Higgins 
during his lifetime mirrored the immortal 
words of Tennyson when he wrote, “Knowl- 
edge comes, but wisdom lingers.” 

“As a young man John Higgins was at- 
tracted to public life as a career. Born and 
raised in a neighborhood where political 
affiliation was akin to a man's religion the 
late Chief Justice represented this area in 
the legislature on Beacon Hill. In retro- 
spect it is not surprising that he chose pub- 
lic life as a career, indeed it would have been 
a genuine surprise had he spurned the vigor 
of the challenge offered by his district at 
that particular time. 

“John Higgins emerged from obscurity to 
á place in the political firmament of this city 
at an age when most men are neophytes in 
politics. Victory in the political arena 
wherein he chose to compete indicated a 
man worthy of the title because here a man 
was measured, appraised, and tested under 
the most demanding and influential auspices 
ever to function in this community. 

“This early political and personal triumph 
alerted those who watch dispassionately or 
even selfishly for new faces to appear on the 
horizon of public life and compelled them 
to prophesy that the late chief justice was 
‘a man to watch for the future.’ A lifetime 
of subsequent events, incidents, and circum- 
stances culminating in death have caused us 
to assemble today and attest to the accuracy 
of that prediction. Today with solemnity we 
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proclaim that his life was greatness on 
parade, 

“John Higgins moved as quickly in the 
political life of this city as he moved daily 
from his place in the lobby to this chair on 
the bench. His stride was quick, decisive 
and sure. His objective clear—his route 
direct. 

“As a Member of the United States Con- 
gress he startled a complacent world by his 
resolute and scholarly denunciation of op- 
pression then rampant in Mexico. Though 
he was a voice crying in the wilderness his 
treatment of the Mexican situation was a 
graphic prediction of events later to visit 
helpless peoples throughout the so-called tree 
world. Without the affectation of a pro- 
fessional scholar John P. Higgins shook the 
public conscience of America and helped pre- 
pare us for our present national attitude of 
sympathetic understanding toward the op- 
pressed beyond our shores. 

“Here the Nation witnessed vision and 
courage on display the type we associate with 
a Webster, Clay, Calhoun and their latter-day 
counterparts. 

“John P. Higgins was destined for a long 
and brilliant career in Government. His star 
was in its ascendancy when without warn- 
ing or portent he vacated his place in Gov- 
ernment to assume the impressive mantle of 
responsibility which characterizes the chief 
justiceship of this great court. 

“What prompted and motivated this ac- 
knowledged leader of State and Nation to 
abandon the color, adulation and boundless 
opportunity of public life, to accept the 
serene, scholarly and burdensome respon- 
sibility of the court and the chief justiceship 
no man can say with accuracy or finality. 
It is sufficient to state that it was a prophetic 
day in the annals of the superior court when 
John P. Higgins was inducted as its presiding 
magistrate. 

“The court under his brilliant direction 
has been characterized by progress and quiet 
efficiency. It is proper that your speaker 
confine himself to comment concerning that 
sphere of activity described by the phrase, 
judge and lawyer. I leave a treatment of his 
administration of this court to more com- 
petent authority. 

“We of the bar, however, are not unmind- 
ful of the strength, vitality, and spirit which 
Chief Justice Higgins transmitted to this 
court. Through the years the superior court 
grew immensely in the public confidence of 
the citizens of this Commonwealth. To 
Chief Justice Higgins the court was not some 
austere and distantly removed tribunal but 
rather was a live and vibrant body of dedi- 
cated and well-qualified men constituted to 
dispense justice for all, in terms understand- 
able to all. 

“By executive appointment John P. Higgins 
was appropriately referred to as chief—by 
unceasing personal application and much 
personal sacrifice he truly merited and earned 
the encomiums both bench and bar eagerly 
conferred upon him in speaking of their 
chief and leader. 

“From his impressively appointed cham- 
bers in the courthouse, Chief Justice Hig- 
gins could look out on the neighborhood 
of his youth and early personal triumphs, 
He witnessed many changes in the com- 
munity. Some were physical changes, some 
moral, some economic. Not all were for the 
better. In an era marked by alteration and 
innovation he clung tenaciously to a firm 
set of true and fundamental values. He was 
quick to recognize progress, but never syn- 
thetic compromise. John Higgins lived a 
life of truth because he deeply loved the 
truth, and we who knew him have been left 
& precious legacy in the form of his memory, 

“I believe that the great Ruskin had John 
P. Higgins in mind when he wrote, ‘It is 
better to be nobly remembered, than nobly 
born.” 
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3. Address: Dwight L. Allison, 1— 


“Tf you can meet with triumph and disaster 
and treat those two imposters fust 
the same, 

Or walk with kings—nor lose the common 
touch.” 


“These lines taken from Kipling's famous 
poem If are most applicable to the life and 
career of the man whom we are to honor 
today—our late beloved chief justice of the 
superior court—John Patrick Higgins. 

“Triumph he had in abundance, and its 
attainment was due to his great capacity for 
work, his outstanding ability, and his own 
dogged determination to overcome what a 
less courageous person might have considered 
insurmountable obstacles. 

“Born in the west end of Boston under 
the most humble of circumstances, it was 
undoubtedly this very environment, coupled 
with an indomitable spirit bequeathed him 
by his wonderful parents, which supplied 
the inspiration that carried him to the top 
of the ladder of success, After graduating 
from Boston English High School, he entered 
Harvard College where he majored in the 
field of chemistry. Almost immediately after 
receiving in the year 1917 the degree of 
bachelor of science from that famous uni- 
versity across the river, he joined the United 
States Navy as an enlisted man, and at the 
end of his term of service was discharged as 
a commissioned officer. 

“Following his discharge from the service, 
he worked for a very brief period with a 
chemical concern, leaving that employ be- 
cause he soon realized that this was not his 
calling. His interest was in people, their 
needs, their problems, and their troubles. 
Prompted by this consideration, he went to 
work as a rehabilitation officer with the 
United States Veterans’ Administration, 
where the opportunity was afforded him to 
assist many a handicapped veteran on the 
journey of life. It was there that he met, 
while serving as his secretary, the lovely per- 
son whom he was later to marry, Eleanor 
MacNamara, of Swampscott. 

“It was his interest in people that attracted 
him to the field of politics and he embraced 
the law as a natural concomitant. By at- 
tending law classes simultaneously at North- 
eastern and Boston University Law Schools, 
he was admitted to the Massachusetts Bar 
in 1927, after 18 months of study. In 1929, 
he was elected to the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives. He served with distinc- 
tion in this body until 1934, part of the 
time as his party's floor leader. In No- 
vember 1934, John Higgins was elected to 
the National Congress where he received 
recognition almost immediately as one of 
the most outstanding of its younger Mem- 
bers. It was while serving his second term 
in Congress that the late Gov. Charles F. 
Hurley appointed him at the youthful age 
of 44 to be chief justice of the superior 
court of this Commonwealth, and his dis- 
tinguished service in that position proved 
that a better selection could not have been 
made. 

“He had met with triumph and it changed 
him naught. Disaster, however, was stalking 
his path. In less than 4 years after John 
Higgins attained the pinnacle of success, 
God in His infinite wisdom saw fit to call 
to another world his lovely wife. To him 
this was a shock of almost catastrophic pro- 
portions; the loss of this gracious lady who 
had adorned his home, this charming wife 
and devoted mother, who was his constant 
companion and advisor, his partner in every 
sense of the word. 

“Twelve years later, disaster again knocked 
on his door when death took in its embrace 
his devoted and loyal brother Eddie. Maybe 
it was these things that made John Hig- 
gins such a great judge—for a great judge 
he was. This ability to rise from humble 
beginnings, to conquer adversity, this forti- 
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tude in the face of devastating tragedy most 
certainly helped to mold his fine character 
and this character shone like a beacon light 
from his kindly face. 

“His capacity as a judge was recognized 
and attested by the honorary degrees of doc- 
tor of laws conferred on him by Mount St. 
Mary's College in Maryland, St. Michael's 
College in Vermont, and our own Northwest- 
ern and Boston Universities. It was further 
acknowledged when the President of the 
United States selected him to sit in judgment 
on the War Criminal Tribunal in Japan, an 
assignment which he accepted because of 
his patriotism and love of country. 

“Sitting in judgment on the bench, he was 
a keen analyst who bowled very straight. 
He could split a case right down the mid- 
dle and get to the very core of it. Sometimes 
he exhibited a gracious impatience with 
wasted effort and collateral expeditions. 
Never, however, did any litigant ever get any 
less than his full day in his court. Al- 
ways was he as a justice guided by that 
salutary principle which less particular jur- 
ists sometimes unwittingly forget that this is 
a government of laws and not of men. Yet 
standing high and above all his other attri- 
butes was his great and embracing charity 
which abounded in knowledge and discern- 
ment. Firm as a magistrate, when the occa- 
sion demanded it, he was quick to temper 
justice with mercy and charity when there 
was the slightest hope of redemption or re- 
habilitation, and no convicted defendant ever 
left his courtroom without the feeling that 
here was a judge filled with compassion for 
the miscreant who was inwardly reciting a 
prayer of hope while he faithfully performed 
the obligation required by his oath of office. 

“His charity was not confined to the court- 
room. It was evidence in many other ways. 
Time and time again he visited the nuns 
im the convent bringing them gifts, which 
he delivered with a kindly greeting and an 
expression of gratitude for the noble work 
they were performing. Many also were the 
individual acts of charity which were done 
unobtrusively and without ostentation. 

“When the chief justice was off the bench, 
you were greeted by one of the most exuber- 
ant and domocratic personalities ever 
known—a gregarious person who loved his 
fellowmen and loved to be in their company. 
It seems that the adjective “democratic” was 
reserved particularly for him, who in his 
journey through life, as he ascended the 
pathway of success, never hesitated to lend 
a helping hand to those less fortunate, whom 
he met in his original humble surroundings. 
Frequent were the visits that he made to his 
beloved west end, where he visited the clergy, 
the merchants, and the friends whom he 
loved and who in turn loved him. The high 
circles in which he traveled and the promi- 
nent citizens whom he met by virtue of his 
office, never replaced in his heart, those 
west enders who had launched him on his 
successful career. Loyalty and devotion to 
them was his gospel. They were welcome at 
his office, in the courthouse, and whenever 
they might see fit to call upon him, he was 
always ready to lend an attentive ear to their 
troubles and their problems. 

“Yes, he walked with kings, but he kept 
the common touch. When history takes its 
pen in hand and the annals of the Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court adorn its pages, I am 
sure that there will stand out in bold relief 
as one of its great chief justices the name 
John Patrick Higgins. 

“May his soul in the mercy of God rest in 
peace and perpetual light shine upon him. 

“In behalf of the trial bar, I second this 
motion.” 

Chief Justice Paul C. Reardon. Mr. Jus- 
tice Collins whose service on the Superior 
Court embraced the entire tenure of Chief 
Justice Higgins will make the response on 
behalf of the court. 


are 
the late John P. Higgins, the seventh chief 
justice of the great trial court of Massa- 
chusetts. 

“He was born on February 19, 1893, in 
the densely populated and cosmopolitan west 
end of Boston where so many generations 
from other shores have made their first 
American home. 

“Nurtured in our public schools, he grad- 
uated with high marks from the oldest public 
high school in America, the Boston English 

h. 
“After completing one year at Boston Col- 
lege, he transferred to Harvard where he 
majored in chemistry. In this specialty he 
attained grades of distinction and received 
in 1917 the degree of Bachelor of Science 
from Harvard University. 

“Immediately he responded to the call of 
his country by enlisting as a yeoman in the 
United States Navy. Soon he earned his 
commission as lieutenant junior grade. Fol- 
lowing his discharge he entered the employ 
of the Navy as an analytical chemist. 

“While in that service the urge came to 
him to seek legal training. He enrolled in 
two schools of law, Boston University by 
day, and Northeastern by night. Within 18 
months he completed his law school instruc- 
tion and in 1927 was admitted to the Mas- 
sachusetts bar. 

“In 1929 he sought elective office from his 
old home district, the west end} and was 
elected and reelected to the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. In the great and 
general court he was a fluent speaker—an 
outstanding debater, and had the respect 
and confidence of all of his colleagues. 

“His stature grew. He attained higher 
public office. In 1934 he was elected, and in 
1936 was reelected to the United States 
Congress. By virtue of his engaging per- 
sonality, his soundness of character, and 
ability, he seemed destined to achieve still 
higher elective honors when suddenly there 
came to him a call to public service of a 
radically different nature. He was appointed 
in 1937 by Governor Hurley as our chief 
justice. 

“Thus, within a score of years, we find him 
im diverse fields of endeavor; science, law, 
statecraft, and finally the judiciary. 

“Well do I remember the gracious advice 
and cooperation accorded him by the then 
senior members of our court, all of whom, 
save one, have passed from this sphere. With 
their loyal assistance, and his own versatility, 
he soon mastered the arduous task of ad- 
ministration. 

“While immersed in his new judicial 
duties, sadness came into his life. His de- 
voted wife Elinor died, placing on him the 
sole duty of rearing his only child, then a 
girl of tender years. 

“His sittings were chiefly on the criminal 
side of the court, where he presided with 
fairness, firmness and dignity. When the 
evidence warranted, he dispensed justice 
with mercy. 

“He was deeply religious, tolerant, and was 
without prejudices, racial or sectional. 

“He never embraced resentments, nor 
treasured wrongs. Essentially he was a kind 
man, and always considerate of his associates. 
Socially he was extremely friendly. Courage, 
integrity, and extraordinary simplicity were 
his throughout life. He was a man who paid 
for what America did for him by living an 
honorable and useful life. 

“On that day when we, his associates, 
learned that he had passed into eternity, 
‘the tear that we shed, though in secret it 
rolled, shall long keep his memory green in 
our souls’.” 

5. Remarks, Chief Justice Paul C. Reardon: 

“Judge Collins, the senior Justice, has re- 
sponded for the court this morning. It is 
entirely fitting that he should have done so 
for he served with the late chief justice dur- 
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ing the entire tenure in office of the man 
whose memory we honor today. Yet, I who 
did not have the fortune of knowing him, 
have still a word to add. There has been 
scarcely a day since my assumption of the 
responsibilities which were his that I have 
not heard from someone's lips testimony of 
his kindness and humanity. There are many 
who have passed through my office in these 
recent months who have voiced their senti- 
ments in this regard. ‘He was a man,’ they 
say, ‘who wished only to help people and 
to do hurt to no one.“ 

Many years ago Rousseau asked the ques- 
tion, ‘What wisdom can we find that is 
greater than kindness?’ It is a strange ex- 
perience to construct from conversation the 
concept of one whom you never knew but in 
this case the memory of a good man and a 
warm heart has exerted such an influence on 
those who were his friends and who have 
described him to me that there is left to me 
as his successor, a hope and a trust. May 
it be that I and those who succeed me as 
chief justice of the superior court of the 
Commonwealth so conduct ourselves that as 
we pass in the pageant of the years it may 
be said also of us, ‘He possessed the kindness 
of heart that is the basis of wisdom.’ 

“The motion is allowed. The proceedings 
will be epread upon the record. 

“The court will now adjourn.” 


CHRONOLOGY 


Born February 19, 1893, in the west end 
of Boston. His mother, Winifred Gilligan; 
father, Patrick Higgins; immigrated from 
Ireland in the 1880's. His father was a day 
laborer for city of Boston, a leader in fra- 
ternal organizations, active in politics, mem- 
ber of common council of 1898-99. 

Schools: Grammar, Wendell Phillips; high 
school, Boston English High School 1911; 
Boston College, 1 year 1912-13; Harvard Col- 
lege, bachelor of science, 1917; Boston Uni- 
versity Law School, 1926; Northeastern Law 
School, bachelor of laws, 1927. 

In 1917 enlisted as yeoman in United 
States Navy. Sent to Paymaster’s School at 
Princeton University, on graduation com- 
missioned Lieutenant (j. g.). After dis- 
charge from service, served as an analytical 
chemist for United States Navy. Left to 
become placement officer, Veterans Bureau. 
Desiring to become a lawyer, attended two 
law schools at the same time: Boston Uni- 
versity days, Northeastern nights. Com- 
pleted the requirements in 18 months and 
was admitted to practice in 1927. 

Served in Massachusetts Legislature 1929- 
34. Elected to Congress 1934 and again in 
1936. Served until appointed to the bench 
1937. 

Appointed by President Truman to Japa- 
nese War Criminal Tribunal and served in 
Tokyo, 1946. Returned to Boston because of 
court duties. President Catholic Alumni of 
Massachusetts; High Court Trustee M. C. 
O. F.; member Knights of Columbus; Ameri- 
can Legion; West End Old Timers, 
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Frank Stanton, Esq., chairman. 

James W. Hennigan, Esq., treasurer. 

Samuel Stern, Esq., secretary. 

Dwight L. Allison, Esq., David Brickley, 
Michael Carchia, Esq, James E. Clark, 
Charles M. Doherty, Hon. Francis J. Goof, 
James A. Gleason, Hon. Paul G. Kirk, George 
T. Lanigan, Esq., Francis J. Monahan, Esq., 
Anthony L. Mondello, Myer Moskow, Dr. 
Frank Palumbo, Joseph Schneider, Esq. 
Abraham Winick, Isadore Wise, Esq. 


NAVAL HOSPITALS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Veterans Em- 
ployees Association representatives, 
headed by Mr. Kenneth Lyons, of Water- 
town in my district, and Mr. Donoha- 
dian, commander of the Watertown Vet- 
erans Employees Post have been in 
Washington for several days trying to 
prevent the layoff from work of veterans 
in Massachusetts, and all over the coun- 
try. At the Chelsea Naval Hospital and 
naval hospitals all over the United 
States there were drastic cuts. There 
was a very drastic cut of $2 million in 
appropriations for the running of these 
naval hospitals. 

The following letter shows how drastic 
these cuts were: 


APRIL 3, 1957. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN ROGERS: Attached 
hereto is a copy of a letter emanating this 
date from the office of the Commanding 
Officer, United States Naval Hospital, Chelsea, 
Mass., addressed to each of the 279 civilian 
personnel employed at this activity. 

Personal consultation with the Command- 
ing Officer, Captain Cecil D. Riggs, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy, has elicited the 
information that this administrative fur- 
lough action is predicated on a reduction in 
the allocation of funds for the maintenance 
and operation of the hospital for the fourth 
quarter of fiscal year 1957. The budgetary 
restrictions imposed by the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and on alleged instructions 
from higher authority have resulted in a 
reduction of approximately $139,000 in funds 
for this fiscal quarter. The situation at this 
activity is not an isolated instance but rather 
conforms to a pattern prevalent at all the 
medical facilities under the management 
control of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

This post and its members unanimously 
and most vehemently protest the initiation 
of this comprehensive furlough action on the 
part of the Department of the Navy. The 
curtailment of operational funds and the 
consequent curtailment of medical and re- 
lated services rendered by this hospital mili- 
tate against the continued efficient operation 
not only of this activity but of the national 
defense establishment as an entity. 

We are of the opinion that the personnel 
actions which have been proposed are an 
harbinger of more drastic personnel reduc- 
tions throughout not only the entire naval 
shore establishment but the career service of 
the United States Government as well. The 
adoption of such a restrictive personnel pol- 
icy can only result in the emasculation and 
decimation of the career civil service. 

During the past 4 years the civilian per- 
sonnel of this command have witnessed the 
administration of successive reductions in 
force which have caused them not only dis- 
may and bitter disillusionment but which 
have also imposed on them a serious burden 
of overwork to maintain prior standards of 
efficiency. We would likewise call to your 


attention the fact that the imposition of 


budgetary restrictions and the economy 
measures instituted to cope therewith have 
caused a serlous impairment of services to 
Armed Forces patients and dependents of 
Armed Forces personnel. 

The irreparable damage to the morale of 
the civilian personnel occasioned by the past 
reductions in force and the proposed fur- 
lough without pay can neither be lightly dis- 
missed nor properly evaluated. Statistical 
analysis prepared with mechanistic precision 
never refiect the human factor. 

It seems ludicrous, does it not, that this 
proposed furlough without pay occurs at a 
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time when, on the one hand, the Secretary of 
Labor of the United States, speaking officially 
for the administration, 

that wages and living conditions have never 
been higher, and while, on the other hand, 
the Secretary of State appears as the chief 
proponent of a request for congressional ap- 
proval of $44 billion in foreign aid funds 
with which the United States may barter for 
foreign friendship. The affected employees 
at this hospital, many of them constituents, 


para 
adage, it would seem that our national policy 
has now become “Millions for tribute, but 
not 1 cent for defense.” 

We cannot impress upon you too strongly 
the implication of the proposed furlough 
action. y we must conlude that a 
substantial but unjustified reduction in force 
will be forthcoming in the near future. We 
cordially invite an on-site investigation by 
you or by a committee of the Congress to 
make an official determination as to whether 
or not the $139,000 reduction in operational 
funds is warranted. We would welcome such 
congressional action. 
` We feel confident that you, as ranking 
minority member of the House Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, are cognizant of the implied 
peril of the situation. We most earnestly 
request that you employ all means at your 
command to effect the restoration of the nec- 
essary operational funds to prevent the com- 
plete deterioration of the excellent service 
which this hospital has hitherto rendered. 

With the warmest personal regards, I am, 
Cordially, 

H. VINCENT STROUT, 
Commander. 


As a result of their efforts and the ef- 
forts of the Members of Congress $1,- 
075,000 has been restored of that cut for 
Chelsea. You know all those who are 
interested must work with Mr. Franke 
who has the final decision in the Penta- 
gon building and, of course, in the last 
analysis Secretary Wilson. In addition 
$1,025,000 is needed for maintenance 
work in Chelsea Naval Hospital and an 
appointment is made to consider that 
unit at the Pentagon in the morning. 
Last week the cut was so drastic, that 
the patients in Chelsea Naval Hospital 
and in other hospitals were not given 
enough milk. Their foed was cut and 
also their medicines. No cut, I under- 
stand, was made in the mess for the 
men or the men in training, but certainly 
the hospitals were punished. It would 
have been a most inhuman thing if the 
cuts had been allowed. Almost at once 
the milk and medicines were restored to 
the patients. We all realize how splen- 
did Admiral Hogan, Chief of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Navy, is and the high 
standard of care the patients are given 
at his hospitals. I know the Members of 
Congress will join with us and especially 
those who have naval hospitals—there 
are some 28 in the United States—in se- 
curing enough money to run them prop- 
erly. It is not humane to take our men 
into the service and then not take care of 
them after they come out of the service, 
and of course, not to take care of them 
while they are hospitalized in the service. 

Layoffs in other Government instal- 
lations were taken up with the mili- 
tary establishments. The FVEA and the 
Members of Congress were successful in 
securing money for the hospitals to pre- 
vent layoffs—and to provide the neces- 
sary food and medicines. In the craze 
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for cutting expenses we must watch very 
carefully to see that hardships do not 
ensue. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, on today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Cannon to extend the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BroomMrietp and to include a 
speech by former Congressman Dondero. 

Mr. Larrp to extend the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
today and include related matter. 

Mr. FascELL in two separate instances, 
in each to include related matter. 

Mr. Coap to extend his remarks in the 
Committee of the Whole on the Com- 
merce Department appropriation bill and 
to include a table. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1747. An act to provide for the compul- 
sory inspection by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of poultry and poultry 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 27 minutes p m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

717. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to facilitate 
the administration of the public lands, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

718. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to authorize the pay- 
ment by the Bureau of Public Roads of 
transportation and subsistence costs to tem- 
porary employees on direct Federal highway 
projects"; to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Report re Petroleum 
Survey: 1957 outlook, oil lift to Europe; 
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price increases; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 314). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H. R. 4144. A bill to provide that the 
commanding general of the militia of the 
District of Columbia shall hold the rank 
of major general; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 332). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 5832. A bill to increase the re- 
tired annuities of the civilian members of the 
teaching staffs of the United States Naval 
Academy and the United States Naval Post- 
graduate School; with amendment (Rept. No. 
333). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H. R. 6092. A bill granting 
the consent and approval of Congress to the 
Merrimack River flood-control compact; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 334). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1574. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Hyrapiet; with amendment (Rept. No. 315). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HYDE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2723. A bill for the relief of Shigeko 
Kimura; with amendment (Rept. No. 316). 
Referred the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 68. An act for the relief of Duk 
Chang Cho; without amendment (Rept. No. 
317). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 87. An act for the relief of Pavel 
Blaho; without amendment (Rept. No. 318). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. y 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 91. An act for the relief of Victor 
Charles Hunt; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 319). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 93. An act for the relief of Dominic 
Paul Steinhauser (Hiroshi Tsuruda); with 
amendment (Rept. No. 320). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.127. An act for the relief of Anna 
Maria Cosentino and Francesca Maria Cosen- 
tino; without amendment (Rept. No. 321). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 158. An act for the relief of Hewey 
Malachi Mackey; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 322). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 288. An act for the relief of Esther 
Guagliardo; without amendment (Rept. No. 
323). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 363. An act for the relief of Nelson 
Shu-Yung Chuang; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 324). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 424. An act for the relief of Her- 
bert James Bramley; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 325). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 649. An act for the relief of Yee 
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Chung Fong Ming and Yee Chung Nom 
Ming; without amendment (Rept. No. 326). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 687. An act for the relief of 
Stylianos Lecomples; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 327). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.696. An act for the relief of Alecos 
Markos Karavasilis and his wife, Steliani 
Karavasilis; with amendment (Rept. No. 
328). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 753. An act for the relief of Geor- 
giana Ching Hsien (Liang) New; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 329). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 797. An act for the relief of John 
Leary; with amendment (Rept. No. 330). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 5186. A bill for the relief of 
Dorothy E. Green and Thelma L. Alley; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 331). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COAD: 

H. R. 6742. A bill to provide that the price- 
support level and the acreage allotments in 
effect in 1957 shall not be less than those 
in effect in 1956; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H. R. 6743. A bill to amend the public- 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to eliminate certain inequities and re- 
strictions and permit a more effective dis- 
tribution of Federal funds; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 6744. A bill to amend Public Law 
472, 8lst Congress, as amended, relative to 
the attendance of professional personnel of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics in graduate schools; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R, 6745. A bill to amend Public Law 587 
by permitting the withholding by the Fed- 
eral Government from wages of employees 
of certain taxes imposed by municipalities; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 6746. A bill to amend section 303 (q) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, with 
respect to the painting and/or illumination 
of radio towers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6747. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of chemical additives which have not been 
adequately tested to establish their safety; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

H. R. 6748. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, so as to provide for civil 
penalties to apply in the case of certain vio- 
lations by radio licensees other than those in 
broadcast services, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 6749. A bill to amend the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act to provide that no 
tax shall be payable thereunder with respect 
to any employee unless contributions are 
required under the applicable State unem- 
ployment compensation law with respect to 
such employee; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 6750. A bill to establish standards of 
identity, sanitation standards, and sanita- 
tion practices for the production, processing, 
transportation, sale, and offering for sale 
of milk and milk products shipped in inter- 
state commerce or which affects interstate 
commerce for consumption as milk and milk 
products in any State, county, or municipal- 
ity of the United States; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H. R. 6751. A bill to amend the public 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to eliminate certain inequities and re- 
strictions and permit a more effective dis- 
tribution of Federal funds; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 6752. A bill to provide that the price 
support level and the acreage allotments in 
effect in 1957 shall not be less than those 
in effect in 1956; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. R. 6753. A bill to provide that the price- 
support level and the acreage allotments in 
effect in 1957 shall not be less than those in 
effect in 1956; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H. R. 6754. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to remove certain 
firearms from taxation and registration; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H. R. 6755. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for his further education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 6756. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to permit temporary free importa- 
tion under bond for exportation, of articles 
to be repaired, altered, or otherwise processed 
under certain conditions and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 6757. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to provide in- 
creases in benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 6758. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to remove certain fire- 
arms from taxation and registration; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. R. 6759. A bill to incorporate the Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6760. A bill to grant to the Territory 
of Alaska title to certain lands beneath tidal 
waters, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 6761. A bill relating to the crediting 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
without deposit, of certain service performed 
prior to April 24, 1952, by administrative 
enrollees in the United States Maritime Sery- 
ice; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. R. 6762. A bill to provide for the display 
of the pledge of allegiance to the flag, certain 
excerpts from the writings and diaries of 
George Washington, and certain other ma- 
terial, in the offices in foreign countries of 
diplomatic and consular officers of the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R 6783. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 30, 1954, entitled An act to authorize 
and direct the construction of bridges over 
the Potomac River, and for other purposes”; 
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to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 6764. A bill to amend the act of June 
24, 1936, as amended (relating to the collec- 
tion and publication of peanut statistics), to 
delete the requirement for reports from per- 
sons owning or operating peanut picking or 
threshing machines, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 6765. A bill to provide for reports on 
the acreage planted to cotton, to repeal the 
prohibitions against cotton acreage reports 
based on farmers’ planting intentions, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H.R. 6766. A bill to provide for the return 
to religious, charitable, or educational insti- 
tutions of property seized under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act before December 18, 
1941, and the proceeds thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 6767. A bill to amend section 207 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, to 
provide that the Boards for the Correction of 
Military or Naval Records shall give consid- 
eration to satisfactory evidence relating to 
good character and conduct in civilian life 
after discharge or dismissal in determining 
whether or not to correct certain discharges 
and dismissals, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LANE; 

H. R. 6768. A bill to amend the public as- 
sistance provisions of the Social Security Act 
to eliminate certain inequities and restric- 
tions and permit a more effective distribu- 
tion of Federal funds; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 6769. A bill to amend the Sockeye 
Salmon Fishery Act of 1947; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6770. A bill to exempt the sale of 
materials for certain war memorials in the 
District of Columbia from the District of 
Columbia Sales Tax Act; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6771. A bill to amend section 314 (c) 
of the Public Health Service Act, so as to 
authorize the Surgeon General to make cer- 
tain grants-in-aid for the support of public 
or nonprofit educational institutions which 
provide training and services in the fields of 
public health and in the administration of 
State and local public health programs; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.J. Res. 305. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the week April 28 
to May 4, 1957, inclusive, as National Mental 
Health Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. J. Res. 306. Joint resolution providing 
for a study to be conducted to determine and 
report to the Congress on ways and means 
of expanding and modernizing the Foreign 
Service of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 228. Resolution requesting certain 
information from the Board of Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to appropriating funds 
for the construction, operation and main- 
tenance of the western land boundary fence 
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along the border between the United States 
and Mexico; to the Committee on Agricul- 
Also, memorial of the legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
requesting enactment of the area develop- 
ment bill, Senate 964; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 6772. A bill for the relief of Elfriede 
Monika Charlotte Meyer Caruso; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest): 

H. R.6773. A bill for the relief of Bonifacio 
Santos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6774. A bill for the relief of Biagio 
Vertuccio; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c 5 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 
H. R. 6775. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Maria Luisette Vilela Gomes de Almeida; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 6776. A bill for the relief of Josefa 
Ruiz Peralta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R.6777. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jeanne Da Costa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 6778. A bill for the relief of Nobuko 
Ohara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6779. A bill for the relief of Guada- 
lupe Perez-Perez and Magdalena Alvarez de 
Perez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 6780. A bill for the relief of Ngai York 
Min, Kwong Sang Chang, Fee Hing Chang 
and Chun Wing Chang; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 6781. A bill for the relief of Adolphe 

C. Verheyn; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 6782. A bill for the relief of Peretz 
List; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6783. A bill for the relief of Frank 

Harhart; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. J. Res. 307. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 308. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


203. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of citizens of 
Lycoming County, Pa., urging the passage of 
legislation to require compulsory humane 
slaughter of animals in slaughterhouses 
throughout the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

204. By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 
Resolution adopted by Board of Chosen Free- 
holders, Mercer County, N. J., on April 2, 1957, 
urging Congress to enact legislation as con- 
tained in the Johnston-Morrison bills, S. 27 
and H. R. 2474 and as contained in S. 386 and 
H. R. 6; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Pan American World Airways Proposes 
To Make Florida International Air 
Gateway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Miami, 
Fla., is rich in its history of aviation 
pioneering. Her peoples have assisted 
and encouraged this great industry since 
the date of its inception. The advent of 
the airplane brought Miami a better un- 
derstanding of the peoples of other coun- 
tries of the world, particularly those in 
Latin America. We in Miami and 
throughout Florida are cognizant of the 
many benefits that have been derived 
from the mutual friendships that have 
thus been created. 

Now vast new possibilities for enhanc- 
ing Florida’s international friendship 
and her tourist and other industries are 
opened in a proposal by Pan American 
World Airways to link Florida through 
Miami by a southern transatlantic route 
to Europe and on around the world. 
The Miami International Airport for 
many years has been termed “the gate- 
way to the Americas.” Miami Interna- 
tional Airport should be recognized as 
an “international air gateway.” It is a 
logical center for international travel 
and trade. 

The Pan American World Airways pro- 
posal would permit this great airline to 
pioneer this route from Miami to Puerto 
Rico, the Azores, Lisbon, Madrid, and 
Rome. The Governments of Spain and 
Puerto Rico are supporting the PAA bid. 
Airlines of six foreign countries now are 
flying the mid-Atlantic route from vari- 
ous terminals in the Carribean area to 
southern Europe, but to date no United 
States airline has been given permission 
to fly the route. I am advised that Pan 
American is the only United States car- 
rier currently seeking it. 

The greater Miami area, statistically, 
is the fastest growing area east of the 
Mississippi. Its population of 495,000 in 
1950 has been growing at an average of 
about 10 percent per year and today is 
estimated to have in the neighborhood 
of 1 million permanent residents. Re- 
tail sales in the greater Miami area have 
quadrupled in the past decade. They 
were $350 million in 1945, rose to $665 
million in 1950 and soared to $1,398 
million in 1956. 

South Florida is one of the world's 
outstanding resort centers and each year 
is adding facilities to entertain thou- 
sands more people. During the past 12 
months it.is estimated by State officials 
that 6,268,000 tourists visited Florida. 
Since the war, Miami Beach alone has 
built 62 new hotels and added to 9 others, 
to provide more than 8,000 additional 
hotel rooms. At the moment, at least 5 


new hotels, with a total of about 2,000 
rooms, are being planned for construc- 
tion in Miami and Miami Beach. Ad- 
ditions are being planned to others that 
will add another 1,000 rooms or so. New 
motels and apartment buildings will add 
thousands more available tourist rooms 
within the next few months. Compara- 
ble building booms are going on in adja- 
cent Broward and Palm Beach Counties. 

Today the Florida Hotel Commission 
estimates there are about 45,000 hotel 
rooms in Dade County. There are more 
than 8,000 motel rooms, 200,000 rooms 
and apartments and more than 21,000 
rooms in private homes, or approximate- 
ly 275,000 available at any one time for 
visitors. 

Other surveys show Latin Americans 
are spending about $40 million a year 
for transportation alone on trips to and 
from Europe. Many of them en route 
would like to visit Florida, a land in 
which Latins feel a strong community 
of interest. 

Florida’s tourism and industry are ex- 
panding at a tremendous rate. Today’s 
tourists are airminded. In the 5-year 
period from 1951 through 1955, for ex- 
ample, passengers at Miami Internation- 
al Airport nearly doubled from 1,655,000 
to 3,590,000. The Miami International 
Airport handles nearly as many inter- 
national passengers as all New York air- 
ports combined. Complete availability 
of international transportation would 
appear to be a logical addition to Miami's 
existing services, 


Added Bonding Powers for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
introduced a bill, H. R. 5729, on March 7, 
1957, to clarify the general powers, in- 
crease the borrowing authority, and to 
authorize the deferment of interest pay- 
ments on borrowings, of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation. 

To support this bill, I presented the 
following remarks before the Public 
Works Committee on April 9, 1957: 

Mr. Castle and General Holle, and other 
members of their organizations, will explain 
in detail the reasons for the provisions of 
H. R. 5729, but as the sponsor of this bill I 
should like to make some general observa- 
tions on its content. This bill is identical 


with H. R. 5728, sponsored by our chairman, 
Mr. BLATNIK. 

First of all I wish to emphasize that this 
bill will not impose any burden on taxpayers. 
The seaway project is a self-liquidating and 
self-supporting enterprise. The cost of 
building and operating this waterway will be 


recovered from tolls without drawing upon 
public funds for appropriations. All borrow- 
ings authorized under the Seaway Act of May 
13, 1954, and under this amending bill will be 
repaid to the Treasury Department with 
interest. 

In this respect the seaway is unique as far 
as waterways in the United States are con- 
cerned. Other waterways built and main- 
tained in the United States by the Federal 
Government are financed by appropriations 
from public funds. 

The seaway is also unique in that the 
United States is a partner with Canada in 
this enterprise. When the project is com- 
Pleted it will constitute an outstanding 
example to the rest of the world of the abil- 
ity of two free nations to work together in 
carrying out a great and complicated engi- 
neering project for their mutual benefit and 
security. 

Not only is the project an unusual one 
from the standpoint of financing and inter- 
national partnership, but it is also one of 
the great engineering enterprises of our 
times. As has been the case with all pio- 
neering ventures of this kind, problems have 
arisen in the course of construction which 
could not have been foreseen when the orig- 
inal plans and estimates were prepared. It 
required hard experience to solve such prob- 
lems, as was demonstrated in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, the Suez Canal, 
and other great engineering feats in this 
line. 

Consequently it is not surprising that 
various revisions of, and additions to, orig- 
inal plans and estimates would become nec- 
essary in the course of the actual construc- 
tion of the seaway. Then, too, the consid- 
erable increase in construction price levels 
since the original estimates were prepared in 
1952 have made themselves felt in a very 
marked degree. The cost of the Canadian 
section of the seaway project has also in- 
creased considerably for the same reasons, 

H. R. 5728 and H. R. 5729 provide amend- 
ments to the Seaway Act which are needed 
in the light of the experience gained since 
the project was commenced. On looking 
into the background of these amendments, I 
have been informed that consideration was 
given to haying a bill introduced into Con- 
gress last year, but it was found that this 
would not be feasible because the placing of 
several major contracts and solution of some 
problems was still pending at the time. 
Consequently, it was not possible to make 
definite proposals for amendments until this 
session of Congress. 

These two identical bills provide for an 
increase in the borrowing authority of the 
Seaway Corporation by 3314 percent to meet 
the requirements for additional funds for 
the overall construction of the United States 
section of the seaway. The bills also provide 
for a clarification of the general powers of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration to permit the performance of neces- 
sary auxiliary services such as tug services, 
at reasonable prices, and to permit the Cor- 
poration to engage in the toll operation of 
the high-level bridge which must be con- 
structed over the seaway channel between 
Rooseveltown, N. Y., and Cornwall, Ontario. 

This bridge is an essential element of the 
seaway project since it will replace an exist- 
ing low-level structure under which seaway 
traffic would not be able to pass. Through 
the bridge tolls, highway traffic will contrib- 
ute to the cost of this feature of the seaway 
project instead of placing the total cost of 
the bridge upon seaway shippers. 

The bills will also make it clear that in- 
terest during construction may be deferred. 
This clarification will place the financing of 
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this portion of the interest charges of the 
seaway on the same basis as other Federal 
self-liquidating projects. Interest during 
construction will be accrued as a cost but 
payment will be deferred and compounded 
until construction is completed. I am in- 
formed that the Treasury Department and 
the Bureau of the Budget approve of this 
arrangement. 

In closing, might I say it isn’t often that 
the Congress of the United States receives a 
chance to act on a project so large, so bene- 
ficial and of such far-reaching consequence 
to such a great portion of our Nation. 

And it is even less seldom when we find 
that such an enterprise can be accomplished 
without taking an additional penny out of 
the pocket of the already overburdened tax- 
payer. 

As a member of this committee, I urge my 
distinguished colleagues to support me in 
seeking early favorable action on this pro- 
posal. 


Employee Welfare and Pension Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
attention of many people has recently 
been directed to the question of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans. 
Senators will know that S. 1122 is pres- 
ently pending before the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. That bill, 
sponsored by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], not 
only offers the Senate an opportunity to 
adopt appropriate legislation, but this 
bill is serving as a model for others pend- 
ing on the State level. Such is the case 
in my own State of Minnesota, where a 
union welfare fund bill, modeled on S. 
1122, has recently been approved by the 
House Labor Committee of the Minne- 
sota State Legislature. 

An editorial on this subject appeared 
in the March 26 issue of the St. Paul 
Dispatch, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this editorial be printed 
in the RECORD. 

In this same connection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have recently written to Senator 
Douctas expressing my own interest in 
S. 1122 and my hope that the Senate 
Labor Committee may soon proceed to 
its consideration. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the letter just men- 
tioned be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the REcoRrD, as follows: 


DOING THE RIGHT THING 


The union welfare fund bill which the 
House Labor Committee has approved is an 
adaptation of the measure which Senator 
PAuL DougLas, of Illinois, has introduced on 
the national leyel. It is designed to prevent 
abuses in Minnesota such as those that have 
been exposed in the senatorial investigation 
and to that end sets up a system of super- 
vision and regulation. 

The responsible leaders of organized labor 
in Minnesota have been among the first to 
see the need for such legislation. In fact 
the Minnesota federation of labor is pushing 
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the bill and its legal counsel had a hand in 
drafting the provisions. 

Praising people for doing the right thing 
always sounds a little like saying that their 
virtue comes as a surprise. It does not come 
as a surprise that these labor leaders are 
seeing this situation in the right way because 
they have run a good labor movement in 
Minnesota and if the scandals coming to 
light at Washington should besmirch any 
segment of that movement here, none would 
deplore and oppose the abuse of trust more 
than they. 

The present legislation would provide pro- 
tection against abuse of trust in the han- 
dling of these welfare funds. The welfare 
plans will have to be registered and there 
must be annual reports and audits. It pro- 
vides for investigations and criminal penal- 
ties for misuse of the funds or diversion from 
their rightful owners and purpose. 

What is happening in the labor world is 
the same thing that happened earlier in the 
case of business. With its great and rapid 
growth, need for regulation has arisen in the 
interests of labor itself and the general 
public. The quicker and better this is done 
the better for all concerned. It is a good 
thing that the leadership here recognizes 
this. 

Marca 26, 1957. 
The Hon. PauL DOUGLAS, 
U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear PAUL: This is just a note to express 
my interest in your bill, S. 1122, on employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans. As you 
know, I have had a far less complete bill on 
this subject in previous Congresses; the lat- 
est version of it was S. 1717 in the 84th. 
The problem of registration, reporting, and 
disclosure has now outgrown the confines of 
my earlier bill and, generally, I want to as- 
sociate myself in any helpful way I can with 
your own proposal. 

I understand from the Labor Committee 
staff that hearings on S. 1122 may be held 
following the completion of the minimum 
wage extension hearings. I sincerely hope 
this will be the case, and that you will call 
upon me for any assistance and support that 
I am in a position to give. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


Address by Hon. Eugene J. Keogh, of New 
York, Before National Conference of 
Bar Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent to haye 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
excerpts from a speech made by Rep- 
resentative EUGENE J. KEOGH before the 
National Conference of Bar Presidents, 
at Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. KrocH spoke regarding the pro- 
visions of H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, which 
relate to the retirement and benefit 
plans affecting the legal profession. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen present here today, rather 
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than doing you a favor, I should say that 
I have been accorded a great privilege to 
meet with you leaders of the American bar 
on a cause in which I have evinced some 
interest over the years and in which I as- 
gure you I shall never refrain from evine- 
ing interest whenever and wherever the op- 
portunity arises. I do this out of a firm 
conviction that the pending bills to which 
I shall address myself but briefly mark, in 
my opinion, a long delayed injustice to be 
corrected; they mark a great step in the di- 
rection of solidifying the dynamic type of 
representative democracy and democratic 
government that we think we have, that 
some of us know we have, and all of us al- 
ways want to have. 

So, it is with no concern at all about any 
of the details, any of the varying theories of 
solving this problem that I come to you to- 
day to talk to you about bills H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10, which have been introduced in this, 
the 85th Congress, by my very distinguished 
and able colleague from Ohio, Mr. JENKINS, 
and by me. 

„ . . * * 


Lawyers generally are entitled to be in- 
terested in law and lawyers, therefore, have 
a distinct and justiflable interest in proposed 
legislation, but if there is one thought that 
I would like to be able to leave with you 
today, it is that I would like your help in 
dissipating, when and wherever necessary, 
the obviously false notion that H. R. 9 and 
10 is a lawyers’ bill. 

It is, on the other hand, a bill to encourage 
the establishment of voluntary pension plans 
by self-employed individuals, by those who 
either by law cannot or by choice do not 
operate under the corporate form. 

This would be accomplished by affording 
such individuals a tax deferment on a speci- 
fied limited portion of their earned net in- 
come which they set aside for retirement. 

Under existing law, as we all know, such 
deferment is afforded to employed persons 
whose corporate employers and noncorporate 
employers have established so-called em- 
ployees’ pensions and pension plans meet- 
ing the statutory limits and requirements. 
However, since self-employed individuals 
cannot be their own employers or em- 
ployees, they cannot qualify under existing 
legislation, 

We need only recall that the Social Secu- 
rity Act, which set up the compulsory system 
of old-age pensions, originally applied only 
to employed persons but has now been ex- 
tended to cover almost all self-em loyed per- 
sons. The bills, therefore, would give to 
those same self-employed persons a further 
measure of equality with employed persons 
so far as supplemental private pensions are 
concerned, S 

In order that we may all know about what 
we are talking, and I am sure that we all do, 
permit me to point out that the bill would 
allow self-employed persons a deduction for 
Federal income-tax purposes for amounts set 
aside for their retirement with the proviso 
that the annual deduction could not exceed 
the lesser of 10 percent of self-employment 
income or $5,000, with a special rule that 
would provide that in the cases of persons 
50 years of age or over, who would have only 
a few years to build up their retirement 
funds, that they would be permitted an ad- 
ditional allowable deduction which would be 
increased one-tenth for each year of age over 
50 and not over 70. 

To the extent that allowable deductions 
were not used in any one year, they would 
serve to increase the allowable deductions 
during the following 5 years, until exhausted, 
except that a maximum annual ceiling of 
$5,000 would still apply. 

A self-employed individual could not de- 
duct over his lifetime more than 20 times 
the maximum annual contribution under 
the general rule. 
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Under the bills, a self-employed individual 
is the same as self-employment provisions of 
the Social Security Act, except that it also 
includes those not presently covered by such 
act, the principal group of which is, of course, 
the medical profession and some clergymen. 

Self-employed persons who are also em- 
ployed during the year are not disqualified 
unless they are currently a member of or 
receiving payments under a governmental or 
private pension or profit-sharing plan or 
have received a distribution of their interest 
in such pension or profit-sharing plan. 

The allowable deduction is in terms of 
amounts paid as so-called retirement depos- 
its, which are defined in the pending bills as 
amounts paid into a restricted retirement 
fund or as premiums under a restricted re- 
tirement policy. The fund is defined as a 
trust or custodian account established under 
a retirement plan for self-employed indi- 
viduals, 
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In lieu of the rates otherwise applicable, 
the lump sum distribution would be assessed 
at five times the rate applicable to one-fifth 
of the amount and the same treatment would 
be given payments on the death of the partic- 
ipant before withdrawal of the funds. The 
withdrawal of such funds prior to age 65 is 
permitted. 

A new provision in the pending bills per- 
mits a takedown of funds prior to age 65 
and short of total and permanent disability. 
It is permitted subject, however, only to the 
payment of a penalty; in such cases it is 
provided that the tax shall be 110 percent 
of the amount which would have been pay- 
able had the distribution been included in 
the individual’s gross income rate over the 
taxable year and 4 taxable years immedi- 
ately preceding or such lesser number of 
immediately preceding years in which re- 
tirement deposits are actually made. 

These provisions would apply equally to 
distributions from a restricted retirement 
fund and under a policy. 

Generally speaking, I have briefly covered 
the important provisions of the pending bills 
and I must tell you that the form of the 
bill now pending is quite distinct, quite dif- 
ferent from its predecessors. Those changes 
have been made and they have been made 
after careful thought and study, in which 
thought and study your committees have 
been continually engaged and have been in 
consultation with as many of the represent- 
atives of groups that might be affected by 
the form of the bill as they possibly could 
meet with and discuss the problems with. 
They have been meeting, too, with rep- 
Tesentatives of the executive branch of the 
Government and have sought in those dis- 
cussions to elicit from the representatives of 
that branch of the Government as much as 
they possibly could with respect to the de- 
sires, the aims, the hopes and the aspira- 
tions of that branch. 

I think that I should tell you that this 
is the fourth Congress in which the bills 
in some form have been introduced. One 
who is not too familiar with legislative 
work might think that it is about time 
something was done. Well, as one of the 
original introducers of what now is the 
pending bill, I would be inclined to agree 
with you. But I am sure that some of the 
more experienced men and women in the 
room understand that sometimes it takes a 
little longer to perform that which is ob- 
viously just than it does to perform some 
legislative miracles. 

In all of the work that we have been do- 
Ing in Washington, we have always been 
courteously treated by the representatives 
of the Treasury Department. I think it is 
fair to say that we, the sponsors of the legis- 
Tation, have always sought to keep it on a 
bipartisan basis, I use that word because I 
am.one who thinks that in a legislative 
sense there is really nothing that can be 
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nonpartisan, We have tried to approach it 
in a manner that would not mean that one 
political party might take advantage of the 
other or that one might be hurt as compared 
with the other. 

We have sought to be completely objec- 
tive in our approach in relation to the objec- 
tions that have been raised to the prior forms 
of the bill, just as I assure you that we will 
seek to be objective with respect to any 
objections that may be raised for the form 
of the pending bill. 


We welcome gladly, anxiously and with 
deep appreciation the interest that your 
distinguished president has taken in this 
little piece of legislation and the great work 
that your association and your committees 
have done. 

I am sure that you are all conscious of 
the danger of specifics and I am sure, also, 
that you would not mind my mentioning a 
few names of those representatives of your 
organization who have been with us during 
the dark and dreary days and who are with 
us now that we see some rays of sunlight 
coming up over the horizon. 

I refer, of course, to George Roberts and 
Leslie Rapp and the committee, and I am de- 
lighted to observe that you have been fortu- 
nate in obtaining the increasing interest of 
Laurens Williams, who has done such a great 
job for the Treasury Department and who I 
am confident will do an equally great, if not 
greater job, for the self-employed now. 

I am delighted in Chicago, too, to pay my 
respects to Dr. Frank Dickinson of the AMA 
who has been just as stalwart as those of you 
who know of him know him to be and who 
has been a great source of encouragement to 
Tom JENKINS and to me and I compliment 
you, Mr. President, on the formation of the 
newly revitalized, reactivated assembly that 
you have gotten together and your selection 
of Mr. Donohue, for this will probably suc- 
ceed in keeping him in Washington a little 
more than he has been in the past 2 years. 

* * * s . 


Mr. President, I hope that before this Con- 
gress is over that you and your members 
and your fine organization will be pleased by 
the report of progress that all associated 
with you in this endeavor will have made. 
I am indeed grateful to you for this oppor- 
tunity to talk to you today. [Applause.] 


The Plight of America’s Mentally Ill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most tragic problems of modern life 
is the plight of America’s 10 million 
mentally ill. 

For many years the number of patients 
in our mental hospitals has mounted at 
an alarming rate. In the last 2 or 3 
years, however, there has been hearten- 
ing evidence that number of discharges 
are beginning to catch up with or even 
exceed new admissions in many States. 
The National Association for Mental 
Health, which has long been active in 
this field, attributes this improvement in 
the situation to two main factors. 

First, there has been a remarkable in- 
crease in the effectiveness of modern 
treatment methods. These include such 
developments as the use of tranquilizing 
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drugs, psychotherapy, and electric shock 
treatment. The use of these new tech- 
niques has sharply changed treatment 
for the mentally ill, and has altered the 
atmosphere in mental hospitals. It is 
important to emphasize, however, that 
drugs and other new treatments are by 
no means a panacea. In many instances 
the new techniques only help make a 
patient accessible to other forms of 
treatment, or would require more funds 
and more personnel than are currently 
available. 

The second major factor contributing 
to improvement in the mental health 
picture is the emphasis on treating pa- 
tients with the aim of being able to re- 
turn them to useful lives instead of pro- 
viding a mere minimum of custodial care. 
There is, however, much still to be done 
before we can say that an optimum 
amount of treatment is being provided. 
A continued emphasis on treatment is 
important both in terms of human suf- 
fering and in reducing the cost of main- 
taining for a lifetime many patients who 
might have been cured and returned to 
normal life. 

This year the slogan for Mental Health 
Week, which will take place April 28 to 
May 4, is The Mentally Ill Can Come 
Back—Help Them.” This appeal calls 
for participation by all interested Amer- 
icans in the observance of Mental Health 
Week and in the fund-raising drive of the 
National Association for Mental Health. 

Now that we seem to be within sight 
of checking the increase in mental ill- 
ness I think it is particularly important 
that the people be made aware of the 
progress that is being made and of the 
tasks yet remaining. There is much to 
be done at the community level, at the 
State level, and at the national level. 

To express the sense of the Congress 
concerning this serious problem with 
which the Nation is confronted, I have 
introduced, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution calling upon the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating 
April 28 to May 4 as National Mental 
Health Week, and urging the fullest pos- 
sible cooperation in the fight against 
mental illness, 


Protecting Our Free Enterprise System 
From the Harmful Effect of Corporate 
Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
which I delivered before the Automotive 
Wholesalers Association of Tennessee at 
Gatlinburg on April 8. In my remarks 
I dealt with the merger trend which we 
are experiencing today, and its harmful 
effect upon our free enterprise system, 
and particularly small business. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It is a great pleasure and privilege for me 
to attend this session of the Automotive 
Wholesalers Association of Tennessee. 

As chairman of the antimonopoly sub- 
committee of the Senate, I am here to listen 
to some of your problems as well as to dis- 
cuss some of the very real concerns that I 
have in the developing economic picture as 
it affects businessmen such as you. 

Iam pleased to appear on a program which 
includes two very fine students of the anti- 
trust laws, Mr. J. Austin Latimer and Mr. 
James W. Cassedy, both of whom, as you 
know, are attorneys in Washington who 
Specialize in antitrust practice. 

Only last week Mr. Cassedy testified at 
length before our committee. His discus- 
sion of a legislative proposal pending before 
us, and of the Standard Oil of Indiana case, 
which he tried, was most helpful to the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. 

I know that you, like I, believe in the com- 
petitive, free-enterprise economy of the 
United States. But I suspect that you, like 
I, are beginning to be disturbed by what 
is happening to it. 

A multitude of mergers during the past 4 
years has outstripped anything of the sort 
since the 1920's. And with them compe- 
tition has been lessening, As automotive 
wholesalers, as parts dealers, you know that 
your sources are certainly becoming more 
restricted. The “big” in the automobile 
business are becoming constantly more 
powerful, just as the “big” in the oil busi- 
nesses are becoming overriding giants. 

Four years ago, I joined in a report of the 
antimonopoly subcommittee of which I was 
then a member, pointing out that we were 
then in the midst of the third great merger 
movement to sweep the United States. 

In the intervening 4 years the pace 
has not lessened—it has instead quickened. 
The New York Times observed in 1954 that 
the “wave of mergers is now more like a 
floodtide, so wide and pervasive has it be- 
come.” By 1955, the Wall Street Journal 
put it this way: “Company mergers and ac- 
quisitions are taking place at an astonishing 
rate.” 

That same year the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee made a study: They observed: 

“In recent years a rising tide of industrial 
and bank mergers has played a significant 
role in hastening the reduction of competi- 
tion in many areas and promoting the con- 
centration of economic power. Many super- 
structures in industry have been created, not 
through superior technology or natural in- 
ternal growth, but through absorption of 
independent competitors.” 

The House committee pointed out that 
under these conditions “mergers are not in- 
dicative of a normally developing industry, 
but rather symptoms of the competitive 
avarice of certain giant corporate enter- 
prises.” 

“Frequently the plant of the acquired com- 
pany is closed in the process, which not only 
eliminates the competition of this unit, but 
throws people out of employment and re- 
duces the economic wealth of the community 
in which this particular plant existed,” the 
House report continued. 

Fortune magazine, at that time, estimated 
that mergers of important corporations were 
being effected at the rate of about 45 a 
month and that probably a score of lesser 
companies are absorbed daily. 

Thus through the recent years some of us 
in Government and in the press have been 
calling attention to this very disturbing 
trend which is occurring. Now it is 1957, and 
just last week we saw one of the results of 
the trend. 

Mr. Edwin L. Covey, chief of the Federal 
courts’ bankruptcy division, increased his 
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present estimate of the number of bank- 
ruptcies anticipated during the year. 

Mr. Covey estimates that the number of 
cases filed during the 12 months ending 
next June 30 will reach a record high, He 
estimates there will be 72,000 bankruptcies. 
Think of it. That is almost 2,000 more than 
the present record, And the present record 
was set in a year to which none of us 
wants to return—1932. 

Furthermore, we are already beginning to 
get a glimpse of what might happen in the 
future. I read in the Wall Street Journal 
of March 14 the report of a speech by Mr. 
Roger M. Blough, chairman of United States 
Steel, made to the Economic Club of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Blough told his audience that “a 
new business concept—giant corporations 
joining to form large combines for spread- 
ing their risks—may be developing on the 
economic scene.” 

“The future,” he said, “may, indeed, call 
for bigger business organizations as man 
seeks to unlock the secret of the atom, pene- 
trate outer space, and harness the rays of 
the sun.” 

Nor is this “partnership of corporations’ 
idea merely a forecast of what may be neces- 
sary to handle America’s tomorrow. It is 
already taking place. Mr. Blough continued: 

“Our biggest corporations are rapidly get- 
ting too small to do all the things that are 
expected of them. The development of raw 
materials, for instance, has become so expen- 
sive, and involves such risks, that a number 
of steel companies have had to band together 
to develop faraway iron-ore deposits and to 
establish plants and processes for the manu- 
facturing of usable blast furnace materials 
out of low-grade ores.” 

Our committee is presently making a study 
which I think will shed more light on just 
what the facts in the situation are. In co- 
operation with the Bureau of the Census, we 
are obtaining data on the size of concentra- 
tion. When we are finished and are able to 
publish the reports, which should be within 
the next few weeks, we will know the exten- 
sion of concentration by industry and by 
product. 

We also are gathering material and will 
hold hearings on the problem of price in- 
creases in administered-price industries, 
which is presently having such a great effect 
on the cost of living. These industries are 
those which, because of their power, have 
control over prices not affected by normal 
competitive forces. Examples are steel, news- 
print, many types of food, automobiles, and 
farm machinery. 

We will greatly appreciate the assistance of 
groups such as yours in the course of these 
studies. We want to conduct them fairly and 
objectively. But we have reached the point 
where we have to have better information 
than now exists on this tide of mergers in 
order that we as Government officials, as busi- 
nessmen, and as citizens may discharge our 
responsibilities. 

I frankly don't like what I know of the 
trend. I have long believed that it is only a 
step from the loss of economic freedom to the 
loss of political freedom. Germany under 
Hitler and Italy under Mussolini were exam- 
ples of that step. There statism followed the 
seizure of the economic and industrial power 
by the few. The Soviet is another example. 
Economic and political power there also is 
all one. 

I don’t think it is necessary for this to hap- 
pen in the America of tomorrow in order for 
us to enjoy the benefits of the good things 
which engineering and scientific skill have 
made possible. Our aim is—it must be—to 
have these benefits, but to get them through 
the competitive, free-enterprise economy 
which has made this Nation great in the past. 

In order to achieve that goal we must 
understand and arrest the present alarm- 
ing trend. 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, of 
California, to Grand Lodge of Masons 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress delivered by me at the breakfast 
of the Grand Lodge of Masons in New 
York on March 31, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Most worshipful grand master, distin- 
guished guests, Masons, and fellow Ameri- 
cans, this Nation of ours has grown from a 
weak Colony of 3 million on the Atlantic 
coast to a great power of 170 million peo- 
ple, the most productive nation the world 
has ever known. 

The priceless ingredient for our people has 
been our constitutional form of government 
which guarantees our religious, personal, and 
economic freedom. 

The incentives furnished have constantly 
opened new horizons. 

In this atmosphere, Americans of each 
generation have sought to leave to their 
children a better land than they themselves 
found, not just better in a material way but 
in the educational and cultural developments 
that make for better family and community 
life. 

New inventions in various industrial fields 
and the tremendous potentials of the peace- 
time developments of atomic power are 
bound to challenge us for many years into 
the future. 

We must not take our constitutional form 
of government or our free-enterprise system 
for granted. Neither fall into the category 
of something that can be locked in a safe- 
deposit box and kept forever secure. Each 
generation must be prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices to maintain them that 
our Founding Fathers were prepared to make 
in the first instance. 

Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population, and in natural 
resources. Yet they have not been able to 
give to their people the freedom and the 
standard of living Americans have enjoyed. 

As important as is the productive capacity 
of our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
serve our freedom or enable us to maintain 
a free world of freemen. The inner strength 
of America has not been its great cities, its 
huge industrial plants, its extended trans- 
portation systems, or its variety of natural 
resources, 

The factor which made America an inspi- 
ration to the rest of the world grew out of 
our Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the spir- 
itual values which the founders of our Re- 
public recognized and by which they were 
guided. 

We have recognized that there was a higher 
moral law to which governments were also 
accountable. We have humbly acknowledged 
the divine inspiration which made and pre- 
served us as a nation. 

We have read of and been inspired by the 
action of George Washington in kneeling in 
prayer during the dark days of Valley Forge 
and of Lincoln doing the same during his 
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lonely vigil in the White House during the 
darkest days of the Civil War. 

Instinctively we know that human free- 
dom is a greater force than tyranny. 

We also instinctively know, though at 
times our allies and our own Government 
may for expediency forget that these are 
some things in life which cannot be com- 
promised. 

We know that no international organi- 
zation and no government can long survive 
a double standard of international morality. 

The free world should heed the admoni- 
tion in Second Corinthians: “Be ye not un- 
equally .yoked together with unbelievers: 
for what fellowship has righteousness with 
unrighteousness and what communion has 
light with darkness?” 

We are constantly faced with the threat 
of international communism to destroy hu- 
man freedom everywhere in the world. 
Against this external danger we must main- 
tain strong and adequate defenses—air, sea, 
and land—at home and abroad as long as the 
menace continues, This may well be for a 
decade or more. 

Foreign policy is too important to be left 
to government alone. It is of concern to 
all of our people. In order to have a sound 
foreign policy it is necessary to have an 
informed public. 

There is also the danger that every free 
government around the world faces. This is 
internal subversion, sabotage, and espionage 
by the international Communist conspiracy. 

We cannot buy international friendship 
any more than personal friendship can be 
purchased. 

Nor should we attempt to remake the 
world in our economic or political image. 

Our efforts should be directed toward help- 
ing others to help themselves. In this pri- 
vate investment should play a major role. 

In the period since the close of World 
War II the United States has provided over 
$50 billion in economic, military, and techni- 
cal assistance to allies, neutrals, and former 
enemy countries outside of the Iron Curtain. 

There has been nothing comparable in the 
world history of civilization to this program. 

It was a matter of mutual interest to help 
rehabilitate the war-devastated areas of the 
world, both Allied and enemy alike, not only 
as a matter of humanity but because it was 
in our own interest as well not to have the 
Soviet Union or international communism 
take advantage of the economic and political 
chaos which otherwise would have existed. 

‘The wartime damage has been repaired. It 
is time for foreign aid to be reduced. 

It is neither in their interests nor ours for 
nations abroad to be permanently dependent 
upon American financial grants. It is time 
for them to start living within their means 
and for us to do likewise. 

Government, industry, and labor must be 
constantly on the alert against this termite 
menace which could do great damage though 
the outer structure might seem to be un- 
impaired. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, in a recent article 
clearly outlined and documented the fact 
that the Communist “new look” is a study in 
duplicity. The domestic Communist Party, 
as with the Kremlin, has a fixed objective 
though the tactics remain fluid. 

In this day and age of the airplane and 
atomic power we can no more return to iso- 
lation than an adult can return to childhood, 
regardless of how pleasant the recollection 
might be. 

Our foreign policy seeks to preserve peace 
with honor. Our efforts will continue to be 
directed to the establishment of a system of 
international law and order, based on jus- 
tice, that will preserve the peace for ourselves 
and our children. We seek no territorial 
gains nor to subjugate any people anywhere 
in the world, 
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We do recognize, however, that when free- 
dom is destroyed anywhere a bit of freedom 
is destroyed everywhere. 

Nations can die while delegates talk. Last 
year the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions passed 10 resolutions in 76 days of de- 
bate. All that while freedom was being 
strangled to death in Hungary. With callous 
indifference the Soviet Union placed itself 
above the higher moral law of God as well 
as above its obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. 

No international organization can long en- 
dure with a double standard of international 
morality. 

Having a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind, a sense of obligation to the 
charter and the incentives inherent in a free 
country having freely elected parliaments, 
an informed electorate and a free press, Great 
Britain, France, and Israel withdrew their 
forces from Egypt. 

Having no respect for the opinions of man- 
kind and no sense of obligation to the charter 
the Soviet Union ignored all 10 General As- 
sembly passed resolutions and still have their 
forces in Hungary. 

Are the obligations and the mandates of 
the United Nations to be applicable to the 
democratic nations but not to the totali- 
tarian powers? To the law-abiding but not 
to the outlaw nations? To the small and 
weak countries but not to the big and strong? 
What kind of justice is this? Are we build- 
ing on quicksand? What kind of a founda- 
tion is this for constructing a system of in- 
ternational law and order based on justice? 

We serve no useful purpose if we hide the 
facts. To the contrary by ignoring them and 
failing to seek remedies, we may endanger 
the safety of this Republic and freemen 
everywhere. 

For many decades the men in the Kremlin 
have preached the doctrine that the free 
world contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. 

It is far more likely, I believe, that the 
Communist world contains the seeds of its 
own destruction. 

Hungary was but the latest in the indica- 
tions that, even under totalitarian police rule 
and the brainwashing of a whole generation, 
the spark of freedom still lived and was capa- 
ble of lighting a fire that endangered the 
whole monolithic structure of Communist 
tyranny. 

After the Hungarian experience how much 
reliance can the Soviet Union place in the 
armed forces of the other captive nations if 
freedom is ever within their reach? How can 
they have faith in Communist indoctrination 
when young students were the leaders of the 
Hungarian rebellion? 

Within the past 10 days, the rulers in the 
Kremlin have sought to intimidate both Nor- 
way and Denmark. 

The Soviet Union has not changed its long- 
term strategic objective. The destruction of 
human freedom everywhere. 

They will he relentless in seeking to destroy 
our institutions. Fortified by our faith in 
God, we must be determined that our way 
of life will be preserved. 

We also confront a danger of another sort. 
This does not come from an armed enemy 
from without nor from a foreign-led con- 
spiracy from within. This springs rather 
from our own people and the institutions we 
have created. Apathy on our part or an 
inclination to let the other fellow assume the 
responsibility that each citizen has an obli- 
gation to undertake can well lead to a chain 
of events that would undermine both our 
governmental and economic systems. 

The founders of this Republic knew well 
the history of the world up to their time. 
They knew that where there was a concen- 
tration of power in a single agency of na- 
tional Government that the freedom they 
sought to guarantee could be easily lost. 

As a result, they not only created three 
great coequal branches of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial, but they also made the Federal Gov- 
ernment one of limited and of specified pow- 
ers and reserved all other powers to the sev- 
eral States and to the people thereof. 

The Congress is a coordinate and not a 
subordinate branch. It was made the re- 
pository of all legislative power. 

If we are half as wise as the men who 
gave us our Republic and as those who 
helped to maintain it, we will see to it that 
no administration, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, departs from the letter or the spirit 
of the American Constitution. 

The strength of our country depends, of 
course, on far more than our Armed Forces 
alone. It rests upon a sound national econ- 
omy and a solvent Federal Government. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
the budget expenditures amounted to $13,- 
262,000,000. The 1958 proposed budget is 
$71,800,000,000. 

The national debt has grown from $48,- 
900,000,000 to over $270 billion. The annual 
$7 billion of interest alone on the debt is 
now greater than the total cost of all func- 
tions of the Government (including na- 
tional defense) as late as the fiscal year 
1938. The annual interest charge is larger 
than the total tax receipts of the Federal 
Government in any year between the found- 
ing of our Government under the Constitu- 
tion in 1789 and when we entered World War 
II in 1941. 

Now, frankly, I do not subscribe to the 
theory that if individuals or business organ- 
izations spend their own earnings it is in- 
flationary whereas if the Government takes 
it from them and spends it that is not infla- 
tionary. Government spending is a major 
inflationary factor. 

The challenge we face is how to meet the 
large defense expenditures necessary for the 
preservation of our way of life, to take care 
of our growing needs for public and private 
facilities and to avoid the tendency to solve 
the problem by concentrating more and more 
power in the Government at Washington. 

This will take some voluntary restraint on 
the part of citizens generally, in requesting 
new and additional programs until we can 
digest programs now underway or complete 
certain of the projects before undertaking 
additional ones, 

This is the time for prudent and responsi- 
ble citizens in private industry, in labor, in 
agriculture, and, indeed, throughout our en- 
tire population to take a close look at the 
growth of the Federal Government. Con- 
structive support is needed for the efforts 
which will be made to reduce nonessential 
spending, to apply some payments on the 
national debt and to lay a foundation for 
some further tax reductions next year. 

As an American citizen and as a Senator 
of the United States, I am convinced that if 
we of this generation will only use the same 
faith and courage that motivated the men 
who sat at Philadelphia and under what I 
believe to have been divine guidance, gave 
us first our Declaration of Independence and 
later our Constitution, there are none of 
our great domestic problems which we as a 
free people cannot solve, and there is no 
foreign foe we need ever fear, 
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or 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 
` OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 9, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in last 
Sunday's New York Times magazine ap- 
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peared an interesting article written by 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] entitled “A Senator’s Case 
Against Seniority.” 

I do not necessarily concur with all 
the views set forth in the article, but 
it is provocative and well worth reading. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SENATOR'S CASE AGAINST SENIORITY 
(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 


WASHINGTON.—Although I have served in 
the Senate only since January 1955, it has 
become my firm conviction during this period 
that seniority should not continue to be the 
sole determinant of Congressional sov- 
ereignty and influence as reflected in com- 
mittee chairmanships and committee as- 
signments. As I see the question, seniority 
is wrong on three fundamental counts: 

1. It attaches little or no significance to 
the special abilities and experience of an 
individual, but only to the duration of his 
service, 

2. A committee chairman never can be re- 
moved, even if the national interest is jeop- 
ardized by his continuance in that post. 

3. Seniority rewards those States with 
one-party systems and, conversely, penalizes 
States in which two robust and equally 
matched political parties fight it out at the 
ballot box. 

The reasons for these objections to senior- 
ity are so obvious, it seems to me, that they 
can be regarded as practically self-explana- 
tory. What can be said of a method of 
operating Congress that will give an ordi- 
nary layman with long political tenure a 
greater opportunity to serve on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy than a famous 
nuclear physicist who might come newly to 
House or Senate? A man may be a leader 
of the bar in his State, but will he attain 
the Judiciary Committee if he lacks senior- 
ity? Senator THRUSTON MORTON, of Ken- 
tucky, was President Eisenhower's Assistant 
Secretary of State, but the inexorable rule 
of seniority has given him a seat on the 
District of Columbia Committee rather than 
on the Foreign Relations Committee, where 
his training in the State Department could 
be put to practical use. 

After their defeats for the Presidency, both 
Thomas E. Dewey and Adlai Stevenson 
were surrounded by rumors of senatorial 
ambitions. Why should men of their dis- 
tinction and oratorical gifts not aspire to 
the Senate Chamber? Yet, it later was re- 
ported that they had decided against essay- 
ing the humble and unrewarding roles of 
freshmen Senators. Surely the decision of 
men of their caliber not to try for the Senate 
was a loss to the whole Nation. Under a 
similar system in England, Winston 
Churchill would have had to be content with 
back-bench status after he dropped out of 
Parliament for a time and thus relinquished 
his seniority. 

In these days of crisis, government must 
be flexible to meet new situations. The earth 
is moving at a mad pace. Emergencies are 
omnipresent. Never so true was the couplet 
from James Russell Lowell’s The Present 
Crisis: 


“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


Yet the Congressional rule of seniority is 
the direct antithesis of this. It ts rigid, in- 
flexible, and unyielding—particularly in the 
vital realm of committee chairmanships. 
An isolationist may head the Armed Services 
Committee at the height of American in- 
volvement in a worldwide conflict, and in 
that post he stays if seniority put him there. 
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If seniority installs a foe of conservation as 
chairman of the committee charged with 
protecting America’s dwindling supply of 
natural resources, draft horses and wainrope 
cannot drag him out of his seat. And 
if the allies or beneficiaries of special inter- 
ests become the heads of key committees 
responsible for regulating those same special 
interests—well, that is seniority. 

Ought Congress to be laced into such a 
straitjacket? If Senators can be trusted to 
pass on matters as crucial as war and peace, 
why is it unsafe to let them pick their own 
committee chairmen? 

This is not to claim that able men of in- 
tegrity rarely rise to Congressional domi- 
nance through the seniority system—far 
from it. For instance, Senator James E. 
Murray, of Montana, an ardent conserva- 
tionist at the age of 80, presides today over 
the Interior Committee. I have been 
amazed at the details concerning fiscal mat- 
ters known to Senator Cart HAYDEN, of Ari- 
zona, 79, who wields the gavel in the vital 
Appropriations Committee. 

But the point is that, even if Senator Mur- 
RAY were not so ardent a conservationist 
and if Senator HAYDEN possessed far less fa- 
miliarity with the Federal budget, they still 
would head the Interior and Appropriations 
Committees, respectively. Their qualifica- 
tions are secondary to their seniority, I 
wonder if this is a wise set of priorities, par- 
ticularly when we consider that men criti- 
cally ill have ruled strategic committees for 
years in absentia. As long as breath re- 
mained in their bodies, the seniority rule 
could not be breached. They had to retain 
their chairmanships. 

Furthermore, under such an arrangement, 
seniority often becomes an end in and of 
itself. Electorates are told that they must 
keep in office a certain individual not neces- 
sarily because he is sound on the burning 
issues confronting America and the rest of 
the world, but simply because he has so 
much seniority on deposit in Senate vaults, 

In 1954, when I ran for the Senate as a 
Democrat in a State which had not elected a 
Democratic Senator for 40 years, my opponent 
Was an incumbent Republican who, through 
the inexorable workings of the seniority proc- 
ess, had become chairman of the Interior 
Committee. This is the most powerful Sen- 
ate committee in dealing with problems af- 
fecting the Western States. The special ad- 
vantages and benefits to Oregon of my op- 
ponent’s seniority became a leading issue of 
the campaign. Indeed, at times it subordi- 
nated all other issues. 

I shall never forget a conversation I had 
with an enlightened and able editor of a 
small-town daily newspaper whose support 
Iwas seeking. ‘This man is an international- 
ist and a fervent defender of civil liberties. 
I cited to him my opponent's rolicall votes 
in the Senate against ratifying the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, against ex- 
tending reciprocal trade, against point 4, 
against any moves toward rebuking Senator 
McCartHy, against confirming such ap- 
pointees as Chester Bowles and David E. 


Lilienthal, against positive Federal action in 


the realm of civil rights. 

“Everything that you charge about your 
opponent’s voting record is undoubtedly 
true,” said the editor, whom I long have 
respected and admired. “I can't defend that 
record. Yet I still would hate to see our 
State lose all that valuable seniority in the 
United States Senate, as well as on some of 
its most important committees.” 

And, near the climax of the campaign, this 
internationalist, liberal-minded editor en- 
dorsed for the Senate an isolationist and 
adversary of civil rights. 

I am convinced that such incidents are 
by no means uncommon. Yet an endless 
and self-serving circle is thus created. A 
one-party State provides seniority for its 
Senators because they serve without serious 
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challenge to their tenure. Then, this sen- 
jority is relied upon as an all-persuasive 
argument for continuing the State's one- 
party standing. 

This constitutes my principal complaint 
against the seniority system. It provides an 
argument and shield for people who fear the 
real workings of democracy. Despite all our 
vaunted devotion to the two-party system, 
grassroots competition between strong politi- 
cal parties is virtually unknown in approxi- 
mately half the States of the Union. In fact, 
the absence of genuine political competition 
in so many States may be at the root of the 
undue emphasis on prolonged tenure in office. 
Such tenure is inevitably a byproduct of one- 
party rule. 

Occasionally some of the one-party States 
may be breached by a presidential nominee 
of the other party who possesses overwhelm- 
ing personal popularity or glamor—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt or Dwight Eisenhower, for ex- 
ample. In some distressing cases, as with the 
religious bigotry of 1928 directed against Al- 
fred E. Smith, a one-party State may reverse 
itself. 

But these exceptions seldom register any 
lower on the ballot. Mr. Hoover, once, and 
Mr. Eisenhower, twice, successfully invaded 
much of the deep South. Yet they brought 
to victory with them not a single Republican 
Senator from that region. Mr. Roosevelt car- 
ried Oregon decisively four times, but the 
State never elected a Democratic Senator on 
such occasions. For offices like United States 
Senator or the governorships, no fewer than 
28 States may be regarded as nearly impreg- 
nable strongholds of one party or the other. 
These are the States which ascend most often 
to dominance in Congress under the senior- 
ity system. 

What is a one-party State? I admit the 
term is susceptible to no hard and fast defi- 
nition. Yet some specific standards of meas- 
urement are possible. 

I have based this measurement on Senate 
seats because they are generally the offices 
fought over the hardest and national signifi- 
cance is most likely to attach to the results. 
I have gone back only to 1914, when some 
States first began to experiment with the 
direct election of Senators, Prior to that 
time all Senators were chosen by State legis- 
latures, with railroads and timber companies 
and steamship monopolies often more infiu- 
‘ential in the choice than the will of the 
electorate. 

With this in mind, I believe it is fair and 
accurate to describe as a 1-party State any 
in which 1 party has held, since 1914, a pre- 
ponderance of senatorial election victories of 
3 to 1, or more. 

I find that in 28 States the nominees of 1 
party have regularly won Senate seats in 3 
elections out of 4, or better. This is con- 
siderably more than half the States of our 
Nation. Some of these one-party States, 
especially in the South and Southwest, have 
been traditionally Democratic. Other States, 
particularly in New England and in the Corn 
and Wheat Belt of the Middle West, have 
been steadfastly Republican. 

In only 20 of the States have Senate seats 
been divided somewhat evenly between the 
2 parties since the direct election of Senators 
began to replace the appointment method. 
They are: Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 

It is true that these States today hold 5 
chairmanships among a total of 15 perma- 
nent Senate committees. But it also is true 
that the chairmanships belong to the 5 
among the 2-party States that are the closest 
to being 1-party States. In this category is 
New Mexico, whose senior Senator serves as 
chairman of the Public Works Committee. 
New Mexico has had its senatorial seats oc- 
cupied by Democrats for a 13 to 5 supremacy 
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during the past 43 years. This is narrowly 
below the 3 to 1 ratio which would add New 
Mexico to my list of 1-party States. 

Furthermore, States where the two parties 
are as closely matched politically as New 
York and Illinois have not held major Sen- 
ate chairmanships for a considerable number 
of years, despite their vast populations and 
their importance to the national economy. 
I can think of no more compelling reason 
for modifying the seniority rule than the 
manner in which seniority must inevitably 
discriminate against great two-party States 
such as these. 

Fortunately, there has been some slight 
recent erosion of seniority. This has occurred 
not in the disposition of committee chair- 
manships, but in the place where reform 
ought logically to begin—in the assignment 
of new Senators to committee seats. 

Some weeks ago, Representative STEWART 
L. UDALL, of Arizona, in an able defense in 
this magazine of the seniority rule, stressed 
the change in the method of committee 
assignments as a hopeful sign that seniority 
is losing its ironclad aspects. I agree with 
his satisfaction over this development. How- 
ever, Representative UpaLL neglected to point 
out that this curtailment of seniority has 
applied thus far to only one of the two major 
political parties. 

Upon becoming Democratic leader of the 
Senate in 1953, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON 
laid down the policy that no member of the 
party, regardless of his seniority, would re- 
ceive a second top committee seat of his 
choice until every Democratic Senator had 
been given at least one such assignment. 
Up to that time, senior Senators had mo- 
nopolized nearly all the prized committee 
posts. Newcomers were relegated to minor 
committees, which usually meant Rules or 
Post Office or District of Columbia. This 
is still often the fate of junior Republican 
Senators, because the Johnson doctrine has 
yet to spread across the center aisle after 
4 years of operation. 

Immediately after their elections, Sen- 
ators ME MANsFIELD of Montana and 
STUART SYMINGTON of Missouri were seated 
by the Democrats on the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees, respec- 
tively, because of their long backgrounds in 
those fields. Senator WAYNE Morse of Ore- 
gon, who once taught international law, 
received a Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee place from the Democrats even while 
he was still an Independent. Yet no Repub- 
lican seat on the committees operating in 
the realm of diplomacy has gone to Senator 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER of Kentucky, even 
though he has come to the Senate fresh 
from experience as President Eisenhower's 
envoy to India. 
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Two years ago I entered the Senate as a 
freshman and was assigned by the Demo- 
cratic leadership to the Interior and Public 
Works Committees, both vital to natural- 
resource management in my Pacific North- 
west constituency. By contrast, Senator 
CLIFFORD Case of New Jersey, an Eisenhower 
Republican who entered the Senate with me, 
has been given only such typically minor 
berths as Post Office and District of Colum- 
bia because members of his party senior to 
him had laid claim to all the committee 
chairs of his preference. 

What is to be done about this whole 
thorny question of seniority in Congress 
and of the penalty it imposes upon two- 
party States? 

Stubborn issues rarely respond to easy 
or pat solutions. However, I have three 
specific remedies to propose: 

1. Relate committee assignments in Con- 
gress far more to geography and to specific 
State problems than to seniority. 

2. Permit committee members to elect a 
chairman by secret ballot, rather than hav- 
ing this decided only by seniority. 

3. Convert as many of the present 1-party 
States as possible into 2-party States. 

Let me explain what I mean by the first 
proposal. 

The people of the State of New York pay 
about 20 percent of all the taxes collected 
by the Federal Government. There should 
always be one Senator from New York on the 
Finance Committee, where taxation matters 
are decided. The Agricultural Committee 
should be balanced as fairly as possible 
among Members from the cotton States of 
the South, the grain States of the Middle 
West and the specialty crop States on both 
seacoasts. This balance does not prevail to- 
day. Among the committee’s 15 Members 
there is not 1 Senator from the immense 
rural area between the Great Plains and the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

It is my belief that, once assignment to 
committees has been removed from the realm 
of seniority, it soon will follow that each 
committee will be able to elect its chair- 
man. In the Senate committees on which 
I serve, the chairman thus selected un- 
doubtedly will be one of the same Senators 
who have occupied the head chair through 
seniority. But this would not be auto- 
matically the case in every committee, and 
the two-party States would find themselves 
at least participating in the choice; their 
total exclusion from such decisions might 
end, 

My third suggestion may seem illusory 
and farfetched. How do you change a 1-party 
State into a 2-party State? Let me offer my 
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own State as a prime demonstration that 
the feat can be accomplished. 

While Franklin Roosevelt was President, 
only three States—Maine, Vermont, and 
Oregon—failed to elect Democratic Senators 
or third-party Senators alined with the 
Democrats, The last Democratic Senator 
from Oregon had been elected in 1914, the 
last Democratic Governor in 1934, and 2 of 
Oregon’s 4 House seats had never in history 
been won by Democrats. Today, Oregon has 
2 Democratic Senators, a Democratic Gov- 
ernor, and 3 out of its 4 Congressional seats 
are occupied by Democrats. 

The significant feature of Oregon's emer- 
gence from entrenched one-party status is 
the circumstance that 2 out of 3 Democratic 
senatorial victories have occurred in 1954 
and again In 1956. Oregon never elected a 
Democratic Senator during the 12 years that 
the White House was occupied by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, most popular of Democratic 
Presidents. Paradoxically, Oregon today has 
2 Democratic Senators who were elected dur- 
ing the 4 years that the White House has 
been the residence of Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
most popular of Republican Presidents. 

What was responsible for this? 

The principal ingredient in the political 
upheaval in Oregon has been the refusal of 
the Democrats to be daunted by the deeply 
rooted political monopoly of the Republi- 
cans. Democratic leaders in every Oregon 
county decided there was no valid reason 
why Oregon should be the exclusive prop- 
erty of the Republican Party. Spirit and 
persistence accounted for the change. 

I discuss Oregon merely as a case in point, 
There are other one-party bastions and they, 
too, can be carried by a formidable political 
assault. Pennsylvania, with a 14-to-4 pre- 
ponderance of Republican senatorial vic- 
tories throughout its modern history, is suc- 
cumbing to change. JOSEPH S. CLARK, Jr., 
is the first Democratic Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in many years. And, now that 
President Eisenhower himself has twice 
breached many of the Democratic redoubts 
in the South, his party is looking south- 
ward for victories at other levels on the 
ballot. 

Any invasion of a political stronghold, be 
it Republican or Democratic, is to the evene 
tual advantage of democracy and progres- 
sive government. As one-party citadels fall, 
seniority will lose much of its attraction and 
influence in Congress, And as seniority is 
gradually modified, there will be less tempta- 
tion for a State to continue suppliantly in 
the clutches of one political party. Both of 
these changes will help the Nation—inside 
the Halls of Congress as well as far beyond 
the Capitol Dome, 
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(Legislative day of Tuesday, April 9, 
1957) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God within and behind the 
shadows: As again in these holy weeks 
the eternal Christ climbs new Calvarys 
with the cross that ne’er turns back, by 
the dire needs of our own sorely per- 
plexed hearts we are driven to that 
strange Man lifted up from the earth. 
As again with unnumbered hosts we draw 
near to the place called Calvary, may we 
remember that not a nail touched His 
truth, that not a sword severed the secret 


of His power, that even a cross could not 
impede His progress. As crusaders in a 
holy cause, may we conquer by that sign, 
which forever is the emblem of joy 
through sorrow, strength out of weak- 
ness, triumph out of failure, song 
through sacrifice, gain through loss, and 
life through death. 

In that faith, grant us of Thy mercy 
valiant hearts, that we may tread even 
an unknown road with uplifted heads, 
with smiling faces greeting the unseen, 
with a cheer, knowing that the victory of 
the third day is sure. We ask it in the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, April 9, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 4136. An act to extend the period 
within which Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington may make loans; and 

H. R. 6700. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 


twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H. R. 4136. An act to extend the period 
within which Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington may make loans; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
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- H. R. 6700. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Fiscal 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia was author- 
ized to meet today during the session of 
the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be the usual morning hour, during 
which Senators may introduce bills and 
transact other routine business; and I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in connection therewith be limited to 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that it is the 
hope of the leadership that it will be 
possible for the Senate to conclude ac- 
tion on the unfinished business and to 
proceed to consideration of the measures 
on the calendar on Friday. I should like 
to have all Senators be on notice that we 
expect to follow this procedure. 

I should also like to inform the Sen- 
ate that Order No. 224, Senate bill 1832, 
to authorize the appointment of one ad- 
ditional Assistant Secretary of State, has 
been cleared for consideration; and if it 
is not passed during the call of the cal- 
endar, it is our intention that it be taken 
up by motion. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


Report ON BORROWING AUTHORITY 


A letter from the Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on borrowing authority for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1956 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

REPORT ON PAYMENT OF CLAIMS ARISING From 

CORRECTION OF MILITARY OR NAVAL RECORDS 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report on 
the payment of claims arising from the cor- 
rection of military or naval records, for the 
period July 1, 1956, through December 31, 
1956 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REVISION or Laws RELATING TO HANDLING OF 
CERTAIN MAIL 


A letter from the Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C., transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to revise the laws 
relating to the handling of short paid and 
undeliverable mail, and for other purposes 
{with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 20 


“Whereas, the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States are consid- 
ering legislation known as area redevelop- 
ment programs, which provide for long-term 
loans or grants-in-aid to areas of high 
chronic unemployment for the purpose of 
establishing long-term public-aid programs 
which would provide immediate employment 
and ultimately develop permanent opportu- 
nities for employment in these areas, and in- 
crease their economic productivity by the 
development of the natural resources therein 
contained; and 

“Whereas there are certain areas in Illi- 
nois which are in dire need of such assist- 
ance, especially in the Big Muddy River 
watershed in southern Ilinois where the 
cost of public aid and assistance is extremely 
high; and 

“Whereas this State, and especially this 
70th general assembly, has expressed grave 
concern over the high cost of public aid and 
assistance in this State, and everyone con- 
cerned is anxious to find permanent remedies 
for reducing such costs; and 

“Whereas this State has already expressed 
an interest in the development of water re- 
sources in this State by creating a commit- 
tee to study such resources, and by conduct- 
ing, under the supervision of the division of 
waterways, a study of the feasibility of con- 
structing a reservoir at Rend City on the 
Big Muddy River: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 70th 
General Assembly oj the State of Illinois (the 
House of Representatives concurring herein), 
That we respectfully request and recommend 
that the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States give favorable con- 
sideration to the passage of area-develop- 
ment programs which would provide aid and 
assistance to depressed areas through the 
development of natural resources; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That suitable copies of this pre- 
amble and resolution be forwarded by the 
secretary of state to the President of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States and to the Senators and Congressmen 
representing the State of Illinois in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to every 
member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. 

“Adopted by the senate March 20, 1957. 

“JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
“President of the Senate. 

“EDWARD E. FERNANDES, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Concurred in by the house of representa- 

tives, March 28, 1957. 
“WARREN L. Woon, 
“Speaker of House of Representatives, 
“Pred W. RUEGG, 
“Clerk of House of Representatives.” 

The petition of Joseph B. Lasner, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., relating to the withholding of 
income taxes (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Finance. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
IOWA LEGISLATURE 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have received Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 21 of the Iowa Legislature, 
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with respect to petitioning Congress to 
remove or substantially alter the excise 
taxes on the transportation of persons 
and property in the United States. 

I present the concurrent resolution, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 21 


Whereas during the emergency of World 
War II, the Congress of the United States 
enacted an excise-tax levy on the transporta- 
tion of property and persons; and 

Whereas the tax on transportation of prop- 
erty and persons was designed for a double 
motive, to supply revenue and for the prin- 
cipal purpose of discouraging unnecessary 
civilian use of common carriers when their 
services were needed in the war effort; and 

Whereas though the hostilities have long 
since ceased, the tax on transportation of 
property and persons still continues to be 
an effective deterrent to such transportation 
and is now effective in weakening the na- 
tional transportation system contrary to the 
best public interest; and 

Whereas the national policy declared by 
the Congress of the United States in the 
Interstate Commerce Act calls for the de- 
velopment and preservation of a national 
transportation system adequate to meet the 
needs of commerce, postal service, and the 
national defense; and 

Whereas the publicly regulated carriers are 
the collectors of the tax for the Govern- 
ment, the tax adds to the shipping cost paid 
by the shipper or receiver who uses the regu- 
lated carrier and it, therefore, places an 
undue and unfair advantage in the hands of 
those who can afford to furnish their own 
transportation as against the small shipper 
or receiver who, because of his economic 
station, is compelled to use the regulated 
carrier. It also creates an inequality between 
the shipper who has a long haul and one 
who has a short haul on the same regulated 
carrier because the excise tax is levied as 
a percentage of the cost of the transporta- 
tion; and 

Whereas transportation is not by any 
standard a luxury, and sound reasoning al- 
lows us to distinguish between the excise 
tax on transportation and other excise taxes 
on luxury items; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa that the best 
interest of the citizens of the State and the 
Nation will best be served by the removal 
of the excise taxes on transportation: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house con- 
curring), That it shall be the manifest ex- 
pression of the 57th general assembly that 
the discriminatory and burdensome excise 
taxes on transportation of persons and prop- 
erty be removed by the Congress of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the resolution 
be communicated to the Members of Con- 
gress from Iowa and that a copy of said 
resolution be communicated to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives and to the Committee on 
Finance in the Senate of the United States 
Congress. 

W. H. TATE. 

We, William H. Nicholas, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Iowa, Richard W. Berglund, secre- 
tary of the senate, W. L. Mooty, speaker of 
the house of representatives, and William R. 
Kendrick, acting chief clerk of the house of 
represehtatives, hereby certify that the above 
and foregoing resolution was adopted by the 
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Senate and House of the 57th General As- 
sembly of Iowa. 
RICHARD W. BERGLUND, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
WILLIAM R. KENDRICK, 
Acting Chief Clerk of the House. 
WILLIAM H, NICHOLAS, 
Lieutenant Governor oj Iowa. 
W. L, Moory, 
Speaker oj the House, 


By Mr. MAGNUSON: 
Three joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 9 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress Assembled, and to the Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas in order to facilitate the flow of 
traffic across the State of Washington from 
centers of population south of the city of 
Seattle to the central and southwestern 
parts of the State, and to the States of Idaho 
and Oregon it is urgently necessary that a 
second highway be improved; and 

“Whereas Washington State Highway No. 
5, being United States Route No. 410, known 
as the National Park Highway is ideal for this 
purpose: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives oj the State of Washington in 
legislative session assembled, That we re- 
spectively memorialize and petition the 
President of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of the United States to 
take whatever steps that may be necessary 
to designate Washington State Highway No. 
5, being United States Route No. 410, as an 
alternate to United States Route No. 10 and 
to incorporate State Highway No. 5, being 
United States Route No. 410, into the Na- 
tional Interstate and Defense Highway Sys- 
tem; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Commerce of 
the United States, the President of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative in Congress from the 
State of Washington. 

“Warp BOWDEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


“Substitute Senate Joint Memorial 12 


“To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the State 
of Washington, in legislative session assem- 
bled, most respectfully represent and peti- 
tion as follows: 

“Whereas the continued welfare and proper 
economic growth and development of the 
State of Washington depends on the unim- 
peded movement of waterborne commerce 
along the Columbia River, and particularly 
upon a ship channel and navigation locks 
which are adequate for the movement of 
loaded deep-draft vessels; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government recog- 
nizes that the benefits of trade, commerce, 
and industry to all of its citizens and the 
vital national-defense features inherent in 
a system of adequately developed waterways 
throughout the United States requires it to 
maintain through the Corps of Engineers of 
the Department of the Army a channel 35- 
feet deep and 500-feet wide from Vancouver, 
Wash., to The Dalles, Oreg., as evidenced by 
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prior congressional authorization and ap- 
proval of such channel; and 

“Whereas the present ship channel has 
been permitted to silt in and has not been 
properly maintained at the depth previously 
authorized and previously maintained and 
is at present of insufficient width and depth 
to allow safe, proper, or unimpeded naviga- 
tion by deep-draft vessels; and 

“Whereas the present inadequacy of the 
said channel limits the movement and size 
of vessels and cargo and is a continuous 
threat to the safety of navigation and re- 
sults in an adverse effect upon the welfare 
of all Columbia River ports: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Washington (the House of Representatives 
jointly concurring therein), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and it hereby 
is, urged to take immediate action to im- 
prove and implement the present channel 
from Vancouver, Wash., to The Dalles, Oreg., 
by appropriating funds with which said chan- 
nel can be immediately dredged to the au- 
thorized depth and width to alleviate the 
present serious and hazardous condition of 
navigation in the Columbia River and its 
detrimental effect upon trade, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the general welfare; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it hereby is, urged to author- 
ize immediate modification of the navigation 
locks at Bonneville Dam to increase the width 
to 86 feet and length to 650 feet and to re- 
move existing channel obstructions above 
said navigation locks before the restricting 
and hazardous nature of the existing chan- 
nel effects an even greater and more disas- 
trous effect upon the welfare of the citizens 
of the Columbia River, the residents of Ore- 
gon and Washington, and of the Pacific 
Northwest, and the citizens of the United 
States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the United States 
Senate, the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of the Army, the Chief of the 
Corps of Engineers of the Department of the 
Army, and to all members of the Washington 
congressional delegation.” 


“Senate Joint Memorial 14 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in 
Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Washington, in legislative session 
assembled, do respectfully represent and peti- 
tion as follows: 

“Whereas the State of Idaho, adjoining the 
easterly border of the State of Washington, 
is approximately 550 miles in length from 
north to south and there are only 3 highways 
across the State of Idaho in an easterly and 
westerly direction, namely, U. S. Highways 
No. 2 and No. 10 in the north and U. S. High- 
way No. 30 in the south, the 2 highways last 
mentioned being at least 400 miles apart at 
the points where they cross the mountainous 
easterly borders of the State of Idaho; and 

“Whereas in the event of hostilities involv- 
ing the Pacific Northwest, highway facilities 
from the State of Washington in an easterly 
direction toward the Middle West would be of 
paramount and vital importance both from 
the standpoint of military defense and for the 
evacuation of civilians; and 

“Whereas the Lewis and Clark Highway 
when completed, will join the States of Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Montana by a direct water- 
grade route, and thus provide a fourth means 
of east-west travel between the Pacific North- 
west and the Middle West; and 

“Whereas the unconstructed portion of the 
Lewis and Clark Highway is only 25 miles in 
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length and lies entirely within the State of 
Idaho; and : 
“Whereas the Lewis and Clark Highway 
when completed will traverse or closely paral- 
lel the route of the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, which opened up the Pacific Northwest. 
over 150 years ago and would be a fitting me- 
morial to those explorers: Now, therefore, 
be it 
“Resolved, That we, the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, now in its 35th session, 
do respectfully and earnestly request the 
Congress of the United States to authorize 
and appropriate sufficient moneys to provide 
for the construction and completion of said 
unfinished link in said Lewis and Clark High- 
way at the earliest practicable date; be it 
further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Washington be authorized, and 
he is hereby directed to forward certified 
copies of this memorial to the President of 
the United States, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to the Senators and Representatives repre- 
senting this State in the Congress of the 
United States. 
“Passed the senate February 27, 1957, 
“JOHN A. CHERBERG, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Passed the house March 11, 1957. 
“Joun L. O'BRIEN, 
“Speaker of the House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 16 


“To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Con- 
gress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas for the purpose of meeting war- 
time emergency necessity, the Congress of 
the United States enacted as excise taxes a 
levy upon the transportation of persons and 
property; and 

“Whereas one of the principal purposes of 
levying such tax upon the transportation of 
persons was to discourage unnecessary war- 
time travel; and 

“Whereas today, 12 years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, there continues a 10 per- 
cent levy on the transportation of persons 
and a 3 percent levy on the transportation 
of property; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the Legisla- 
lature of the State of Washington that excise 
taxes should not impose an unfair burden on 
the long distance shipper and the long dis- 
tance traveler as does tlie present tax on the 
transportation of property and persons; and 

“Whereas it should be a principle of Fed- 
eral taxation to levy taxes in such a man- 
ner as to prevent them from falling as an 
unequal burden on citizens residing in dif. 
ferent areas of the country; and 

“Whereas the distances to, from and with- 
in the West impose an unfair burden on the 
western traveler and shipper; and 

“Whereas the present transportation tax 
on property is unfairly burdensome upon the 
State of Washington as it adds what is in 
effect an additional tariff on the goods 
shipped from Washington to the eastern 
markets; and 

“Whereas the development and preserva- 
tion of open markets leads to the efficient 
development and stimulation of the agri- 
cultural resources of the Nation; and 

“Whereas the State of Washington is par- 
ticularly interested in preserving the east- 
ern market as an open market in which the 
agricultural products of Washington may 
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compete freely without the hindrance of 
artificial barriers such as the present trans- 
portation tax; and 

“Whereas the State of Washington is par- 
ticularly interested in protecting and de- 
veloping its vacation and tourist travel on 
an equal basis with other vacation travel 
areas; and 

“Whereas the transportation of both per- 
sons and property plays such a vital role in 
the economic life of this country to the ex- 
tent that the costs of transportation should 
always be kept at the lowest possible level; 
and : 

“Whereas transportation is in no sense a 
luxury but is a vital necessity and there is, 
therefore, sound reason for distinguishing 
between the transportation taxes and other 
excise taxes that are imposed upon luxury 
items; and 

“Whereas it is the opinion of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Washington that the 
best interest of the country and particularly 
the Western States, who are now discrim- 
inated against by the present transportation 
taxes, would be served by a repeal of those 
taxes; and 

“Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States legislation 
which would repeal the tax on transporta- 
tion of property and which would repeal the 
tax on transportation of person: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Washington respectfully memorial- 
izes the Congress of the United States to en- 
act into law such legislation or any other 
bill or bills which would accomplish the 
same purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be hereby directed to transmit copies of 
this memorial to the President and Vice 
President of the United States and to each 
Senator and Representative from Wash- 
ington in the Congress of the United. States, 

“Warp BOWDEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


LETTER FROM INTERNATIONAL 
GUARDS UNION OF AMERICA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a letter from the In- 
ternational Guards Union of America, 
Twin Cities Guards Local, No. 42, con- 
cerning the provision contained in sec- 
tion 9 (B) of the Taft-Hartley Act, de- 
priving any guards union from affiliating 
with any other union which admits em- 
ployees other than guards to member- 
ship. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL GUARDS UNION 
OF AMERICA, 
Twin CITIES GUARDS UNION, 
Local. No. 42, 
Minneapolis, Minn, April 1, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: With the beginning of the 85th 
Congress, undoubtedly there will be many 
pieces of legislation for your consideration. 
As members of the legislative committee of 
Local No. 42 of the International Guards 
Union of America, we urge you to help our 
members throughout the Nation by giving 
them the same privilege enjoyed by other 
union members, the right to join the union 
of our choice, 
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In section 9, paragraph B of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947, the 
Guards Union is denied the right to af- 
filiate with any union which admits to mem- 
bership employees other than This 
unfair law makes it impossible for the plant 
guard to join the national labor movement. 
Our international organization can have no 
connections directly or indirectly with the 
AFL-CIO, for to do so would place the guard 
union in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Our international and local units thus re- 
main weak, unable to organize new members 
or provide full union security for our present 
membership. 

We the guards of America ask you to give 
some serious thought to our plight and sup- 
port our effort to become first-class Amer- 
icans. By giving us the right to join the 
AFL-CIO movement you would be helping 
make the plant guard a respected employee 
and a useful member of his community. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN B. SAVARD, 
ERLING H. PETERSON, 
DELLAS E. GATTEN. 


THE WILDERNESS AREAS—LETTER 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received three items dealing 
with the question of wilderness areas. 

The first of these is a letter from the 
United Northern Sportsmen of Duluth, in 
support of S. 1666, a bill which I have 
introduced calling for a wilderness pres- 
ervation stamp. 

The second is a resolution just adopted 
by the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Parks Association. It has refer- 
ence to bills now pending in Congress 
which would establish a national wilder- 
ness preservation system. The appro- 
priate bill in the Senate is S. 1176, the 
so-called wilderness preservation bill, 
introduced by myself and several of my 
colleagues. 

The third item is a resolution on this 
same subject by the Izaak Walton League 
of America. The resolution was adopted 
at the league’s 35th annual national con- 
vention on April 6, in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these three items be printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were received, appropri- 
ately referred, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

UNITED NORTHERN SPORTSMEN, 
Duluth, Minn., April 10, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Our club, the United Northern 
Sportsmen of Duluth, recently went on rec- 
ord in support of bill S. 1666, which pertains 
to the proposed wilderness preservation 
stamps. 

As the bill states, it would do wonders in 
acquainting the general public that such a 
paradise as the wilderness area still exists 
and is being preserved for future generations, 

We want you to know that you have our 
full support in bringing about the issuing of 
these wilderness preservation stamps. 

Yours very truly, 
UNITED NoRTHERN SPORTSMEN, 
JAMEs C. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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To the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs: 
NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: You will be 
pleased to know that at its meeting yester- 
day the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Parks Association adopted the follow- 
ing resolution in relation to the wilderness 

Is: 

“The protection and perpetuation of wild- 
erness is one of the primary purposes for 
which the National Parks Association was 
established, From its founding in 1919, the 
association has steadfastly supported pro- 
grams for the preservation of our wilderness 
resources in our national parks, national 
forests, State parks, and wherever it remains 
as part of the American scene. 

“The reservation of the national park sys- 
tem and of the wilderness areas and wild 
areas in the national forests has stimulated 
public recognition of the outstanding con- 
tributions preservation of the natural out- 
doors make to the welfare of the people. In- 
creased population pressures, combined with 
the expanding urbanization of our culture 
and the advent of more leisure time, have 
multiplied the pressures on our national 
parks and similar areas and have made im- 
perative permanent reservation of suitable 
lands to fill this need. 

“Perpetuation of the wilderness resource is 
contingent on the strongest possible safe- 
guards to prevent its destruction or dilution, 
once it has been determined this resource 
represents the highest and wisest use for a 
particular land area, The association be- 
lieves recognition of the value of wilderness 
as a policy of the Congress is essential to in- 
sure permanence to this program. 

“Therefore, the National Parks Association 
affirms its support of legislation now before 
Congress to establish a national wilderness 
preservation system, and endorses that legis- 
lation in the belief it is essential to the wel- 
fare of the Nation,” 

We are eager to do anything we can to 
promote the purposes of this bill, and to as- 
sist in securing the enactment of the most 
effective legislation possible to insure the 
continued preservation of the wilderness 
resources in the United States. 

With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
Frep M. PACKARD, 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 3, WILDERNESS PERPETUATION 


Whereas the protection and perpetuation 
of wilderness was a major resource conserva- 
tion principle upon which the Izaak Walton 
League of America, Inc., was founded; 

And the Izaak Walton League, from its 
earliest days, has steadfastly supported pro- 
grams at National, State, and local levels for 
the protection and perpetuation of wilder- 
ness; 

And the wilderness system developed 
within our national forests, national parks, 
wildlife refuges, Indian reservations, and 
public domain has demonstrated its broad 
public value in the land-management pro- 
grams of the Federal Government; 

And pressures are multiplied on the re- 
maining wilderness by spiraling population, 
expanding urbanization, industrialization, 
and increasingly intensive development of 
all resources for commercial benefit, which 
inevitably will encroach upon it to its per- 
manent detriment and loss unless wilder- 
ness preservation is adopted as an important 
and beneficial component of sound land 
management policy and programs: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Izaak Walton League 
of America, Inc., in 35th annual convention 
assembled this 6th day of April 1957 in 
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Washington, D. C., that the Congress of the 
United States of America respectfully be 
urged to enact legislation which shall adopt 
as a national policy, in the interests of all 
people of this and succeeding generations, 
the protection and perpetuation of our re- 
maining areas of wilderness as a part of the 
total land-management programs of execu- 
tive departments administering the Federal 
public lands; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the national president of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., 
appoint, within 30 days after the close of 
this convention, a committee to take all 
practical steps necessary to implement this 
resolution and to bring it to the attention 
of all persons and groups important to affirm- 
ative action upon its provisions, said com- 
mittee to report at the 1958 national con- 
vention of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, Inc., or before as required, 

Resolution adopted. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 8 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with an amendment: 

H. R. 5520. An act to amend the Second 
Liberty Bond Act to increase the maximum 
interest rate permitted on United States 
savings bonds (Rept. No. 224), 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Henry O. Fortin, Lawrence W. Swanson, and 
Gilbert R. Fish, for permanent appointment 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

Executive F, 85th Congress, Ist session. A 
protocol to the International Convention for 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries (Ex. Rept. 
No.1). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. YOUNG (for himself and Mr. 
LANGER) : 

S. 1833. A bill for the relief of Janos 

Schreiner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 1834. A bill for the relief of Carmella 
D’Augustino; and 

5.1835. A bill for the relief of Maria Do- 
menica Ricci; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1836. A bill to amend title 4 of the 
United States Code to provide that the per- 
mission thereby granted to States to impose 
sales and use taxes in Federal areas shall not 
apply in the case of certain national parks; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1837. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to reduce and eventually 
repeal the taxes on the transportation of 
property; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S.1838. A bill for the relief of Charles 

Douglas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1839. A bill to permit Indians who are 
holders of beneficial interests under patents 
of allotted and restricted lands to secure re- 
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funds of income taxes paid to the United 
States on income from such lands which has 
been held exempt from Federal income tax; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY (by request) : 

S. 1840. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide additional revenue for the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 17, 1937, as amended; 

S. 1841. A bill to authorize the District of 
Columbia Board of Education to employ re- 
tired teachers as substitute teachers in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia; 

S. 1842. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for compulsory school at- 
tendance, for the taking of a school census in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 4, 1925; and 

S. 1843. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a Recreation Board for the 
District of Columbia, to define its duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 29, 1942; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 1844. A bill for the relief of Bruno 
Maurovich and Jerry Claudio Maurovich; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 1845. A bill to create a Czechoslovakian 
Claims Fund to settle claims of certain 
United States nationals against Czechoslo- 
vakia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S. 1846. A bill to provide for the District 
of Columbia an appointed governor and 
lieutenant governor, and an elected legisla- 
tive assembly and nonvoting delegate to 
the House of Representatives, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

(See the remarks of Mr. BLI, when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

S. 1847. A bill for the relief of Martha 
So-Shin Hsia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1848. A bill for the relief of Michelle 
Patricia Hill (Patricia Adachi); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1849. A bill to provide for more effective 
administration of public assistance in the 
District of Columbia; to make certain rela- 
tives responsible for support of needy per- 
sons, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he in- 
troduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request) : 

S. 1850. A bill to adjust conditions of em- 
ployment in Departments or Agencies in the 
Canal Zone; and 

S. 1851. A bill to clarify the law relating 
to the acceptance of business reply cards and 
letters in business reply envelopes, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1852. A bill to amend section 402 (b) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and 
Mr. McNamara): 

S. 1853. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of enterprises en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods or services for commerce or the sale 
thereof, to eliminate certain exemptions, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kennepy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, the ad- 
ministration’s home rule bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to permit the 
residents of the District of Columbia to 
elect their own legislative assembly, In 
introducing the bill, I am joined by the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits], as 
a cosponsor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the table for 2 days, to permit 
other Senators to join in sponsoring it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Maryland. 

The bill (S. 1846) to provide for the 
District of Columbia an appointed gov- 
ernor and lieutenant governor, and an 
elected legislative assembly and nonvot- 
ing delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Bal. (for himself and Mr. 
Javits), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC AS- 
SISTANCE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide for more effective administra- 
tion of public assistance in the District 
of Columbia, so as to make certain rela- 
tives responsible for the support of 
needy persons, and for other purposes. 
The bill has been prepared by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, I am very happy to in- 
troduce the bill, for hearing purposes. 
We shall hold early hearings on the bill, 
before the Subcommittee on Public Wel- 
fare, of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

I merely wish to say, Mr. President, 
that one need only attend the hearings 
on public-welfare problems in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which I have been 
holding during the past several weeks, 
and to go—as several of my colleagues 
and I did, along with members of the 
staff—to the underdeveloped areas of the 
District of Columbia, to know that we 
have a great moral obligation to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which we are failing 
to fulfill. If we really mean it when we 
bow our heads to spiritual tenets such 
as the one that we are our brother’s 
keeper, we cannot justify the course of 
action, being followed at the present 
time in the Congress, on the basis of 
false-economy proposals, because we 
have no moral right to economize in the 
case of the welfare needs of less fortu- 
nate brethren. 

I do not know to what extent the bill 
I am introducing this afternoon will 
meet the shocking needs of the District 
of Columbia in the field of human wel- 
fare; but I shall hold early hearings on 
the bill, in an endeavor to have the rec- 
ord demonstrate to what extent the bill 
would be a helpful legislative vehicle for 
providing assistance to unfortunate 
brethren in the District of Columbia in 
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response to a need which some of us 
have with our own eyes seen is a crying 
one. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill, and 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1849) to provide for more 
effective administration of public assist- 
ance in the District of Columbia; to 
make certain relatives responsible for 
support of needy persons, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Morse, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Mr. MORSE introduced the following 
bill; which was read twice and referred 
to the Committee on District of Colum- 
bia: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “District of Columbia Public 
Assistance Act of 1957.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this act, the word Dis- 
trict’ means the District of Columbia; the 
word “Commissioners” means the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia or the 
agents, agencies, officers, and employees 
designated by them to perform any function 
vested in them by this act; the term “public 
assistance’ means payment in or by money, 
medical care, remedial care, goods, or serv- 
ices to, or for the benefit of, needy persons; 
the word “recipient” means a person to 
whom or on whose behalf public assistance 
is granted and the word “State” includes 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSIONERS 

Sec, 3. This act shall be administered by 
the Commissioners, who shall— 

(a) Establish such categories of public 
assistance as they deem appropriate; 

(b) provide for maximum cooperation 
with other agencies in maintaining and 
strengthening family life and in rehabili- 
tating recipients to help them attain self- 
support or self-care; 

(c) establish and enforce such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary or desirable 
to carry out the provisions of this act; 

(d) cooperate in all necessary respects 
with agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment in the administration of this act, and 
accept any funds, goods, or services payable 
to the District for public assistance, and for 
administering public assistance; 

(e) enter into reciprocal agreements with 
any State relative to the provisions of public 
assistance to residents and nonresidents; and 

(f) promulgate regulations to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Sec, 4. Public assistance shall be awarded 
to or on behalf of any needy individual who 
either (a) has resided in the District for 1 
year immediately preceding the date of filing 
his application for such assistance; or (b) 
is otherwise within one of the categories of 
public assistance established by the Com- 
missioners pursuant to this act, 

AMOUNT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 5. The amount of public assistance 
which any person shall receive shall be de- 
termined in accordance with regulations ap- 
proved by the Commissioners. 

APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 6. Application for public assistance 
shall be accepted from, or on behalf of, any 
person who believes himself eligible for pub- 
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lic assistance. Such application shall. be 
made in the manner and form prescribed by 
the Commissioners, and shall contain such 
information as the Commissioners shall re- 
quire. 


INVESTIGATION OF APPLICANT 


Src. 7. Whenever the Commissioners shall 
receive an application for public assistance, 
they shall promptly make an investigation 
and record of the circumstances of the ap- 
plicant in order to ascertain the facts sup- 
porting the application and to obtain such 
other information as they may require. 


AWARD AND PAYMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 8 (a) Upon completion of the investi- 
gation, the Commissioners shall determine 
whether the applicant is eligible for public 
assistance, the type and amount of public 
assistance for which he is eligible, and the 
date from which such public assistance shall 
begin, and shall furnish public assistance 
with reasonable promptness to all eligible 
persons: Provided, That such date shall not 
be prior to the first day of the calendar 
month in which such determination is made. 

(b) Money payments of public assistance 
shall be made by check. In emergency cases 
under section 10 of this act, money pay- 
ments of public assistance may be made in 
cash, and to accomplish such purpose the 
Commissioners are authorized to make nec- 
essary provisions for advancing from time to 
time to one or more officers or employees of 
the District such sum or sums as the Com- 
missioners may determine: Provided, That no 
such advance shall be made to any such of- 
ficer or employee who has not been previous- 
ly bonded in such amount and form as the 
Commissioners shall determine. 


RECIPIENT INCAPACITATED 


Sec. 9. If a recipient is found by the Com- 
missioners to be incapable of taking care of 
himself, his property, or his money, public 
assistance payments may be made for his 
benefit to any responsible person approved by 
the Commissioners. 


EMERGENCY PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 10. The Commissioners may grant 
emergency public assistance pending com- 
pletion of investigation when eligibility has 
been established pursuant to section 4 of this 
act: Provided, That such emergency assist- 
ance shall not be granted in any case for 
a period exceeding 60 days. 


REDETERMINATION OF GRANTS 


Sec. 11. All public-assistance grants made 
under this act shall be reconsidered by the 
Commissioners as frequently as they may 
deem necessary. After such further inves- 
tigations as the Commissioners may deem 
necessary, the amount of public assistance 
may be changed, or may be entirely with- 
drawn, if the Commissioners find that any 
such grant has been made erroneously, or 
if they find that the recipient’s circum- 
stances have altered sufficiently to warrant 
such action. If at any time during the con- 
tinuance of public assistance the recipient 
thereof becomes possessed of income or re- 
sources in excess of the amount previously 
reported by him, or if other changes should 
occur in the circumstances previously re- 
ported by him which would alter either 
his need or his eligibility, it shall be his 
duty to notify the Commissioners of such 
fact immediately on the receipt or posses- 
sion of such additional income or resources, 
or on the change of circumstances. 


RECORDS 


Sec. 12. (a) The Commissioners are di- 
rected to prescribe regulations governing the 
custody, use, and preservation of the records, 
papers, files, and communications of the 
Commissioners relating to public assistance. 
Except as herein otherwise provided, such 
regulations shall provide safeguards restrict- 
ing the use or disclosure of information con- 
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cerning applicants for, or recipients of, pub- 
lic assistance to purposes directly connected 
with the administration of public assistance. 
The Commissioners are authorized, in their 
discretion, to include in such regulations 
provisions for the public to have access to 
the records of disbursement or payment of 
public assistance made after the effective 
date of this act. 

(b) No person who obtains information 
by virtue of any regulation made pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section shall use 
such information for commercial or political 
purposes. 

(c) This section and section 13 of this 
act shall be construed as State legislation 
conforming to the requirements of section 
618 of the Revenue Act of 1951 (Public Law 
183, 82d Cong.). 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 13. Any person violating any regula- 
tion made pursuant to this act or any person 
violating subsection (b) of section 12 of 
this act shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $500, or by imprisonment of 
not more than 90 days, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. Prosecutions for 
such violations and for violations of sec- 
tion 17 (a) of this act shall be brought in 
the municipal court for the District of Co- 
lumbia by the corporation counsel or any 
of his assistants. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES 


Sec. 14. On the death of a recipient, rea- 
sonable funeral expenses may be paid, sub- 
ject to rules and regulations approved by 
the Commissioners. 


HEARINGS 


Sec. 15. An applicant for, or recipient of, 
public assistance, aggrieved by the action or 
inaction, of the Commissioners shall be 
entitled to a hearing. Each applicant or 
recipient shall be notified of his right to 
a hearing. Upon request for such hearing. 
reasonable notice of the time and place 
thereof shall be given to such applicant or 
recipient. Such hearing shall be conducted 
in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioners. The find- 
ings of the Commissioners on any appeal 
shall be final. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE NOT ASSIGNABLE 


Sec. 16, Public assistance awarded under 
this act shall not be transferable or assign- 
able at law or in equity, and none of the 
money paid or payable under this act shall 
be subject to execution, levy, attachment, 
garnishment, or other legal process, or to 
the operation of any bankruptcy or insol- 
vency law. 


FRAUD IN OBTAINING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE— 
REPAYMENT 


Sec. 17. (a) Any person who by means of 
false statement, failure to disclose informa- 
tion, or impersonation, or by other fraudu- 
lent device obtains or attempts to obtain 
(1) any grant or payment of public assist- 
ance to which he is not entitled; (2) a larger 
amount of public assistance than that to 
which he is entitled; or (3) payment of any 
forfeited grant of public assistance; or any 
person who with intent to defraud the Dis- 
trict aids or abets in the buying or in any 
way disposing of the real property of a re- 
cipient of public assistance, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be sentenced to 
pay a fine of not more than $500, or impris- 
oned not to exceed 1 year, or both. 

(b) Any person who obtains any payment 
of public assistance to which he is not en- 
titled shall be liable to repay such sum. In 
any case in which, under this section, a 
person is liable to repay any sum, such sum 
may be collected without interest by civil 
action brought in the name of the District. 
Any repayment required by this subsection 
may, in the discretion of the Commissioners, 
be waived in whole or in part, upon a finding 
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by the Commissioners that such repayment 
would deprive such person, his spouse, 
parent, or child of shelter or subsistence 
needed to enable such person, spouse, parent, 
or child to maintain a minimum standard of 
health and well-being. 


PROPERTY 


Sec. 18. (a) At the death of any person 
who has received public assistance pursuant 
to the provisions of this act, or of any act 
repealed by this act, the District shall have 
a preferred claim for the amount of any such 
public assistance against the estate of the 
deceased recipient. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, no statute of 
limitations shall be deemed applicable as a 
defense to any claim of the District made 

to this section. The Commission- 
ers are authorized to waive any such claim 
when in their judgment they deem it appro- 
priate to do so. 

(b) In addition to the remedy provided 
by subsection (a) of this section, or by any 
other n of law, the Commissioners 
may file a notice in the office of the Re- 
corder of Deeds in any case where public 
assistance is granted to any person under 
this act, and such notice shall constitute and 
have the effect of a lien in favor of the Dis- 
trict against the real property of such person 
for the amount of the public assistance 
which theretofore has been granted or 
which may thereafter be granted to, or on 
behalf of, such person. Any such lien may 
be enforced by a proceeding filed in the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Commissioners shall 
file in the office of the Recorder of Deeds 
a release of any such real property from 
the effect of such lien whenever there has 
been repaid to the District the amount of 
the public assistance theretofore granted to, 
or on behalf of, such person. The Com- 
missioners are also authorized to release any 
such lien when in their judgment they deem 
it appropriate to do so. Such notices ana 
releases may be filed without payment of fees. 

(c) If the District collects from any recip- 
ient of public assistance or from his estate, 


act, or under any act repealed by this act, 
the pro rata share to which the United States 
is equitably entitled shall be paid to the 
United States in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, as amend- 
ed (title 42, U. S. C., secs. 303, 603, 1203, and 
1358). The pro rata share due the District 
shall be deposited as miscellaneous receipts 
to the credit of the District. 


RESPONSIBLE RELATIVES 


Sec. 19. (a) The husband, wife, father, 
mother, or adult child of a recipient of public 
assistance, or of a person in need thereof, 
shall, according to his ability to pay, be re- 
sponsible for the support of such person. 
Any such recipient of public assistance or 
person in need thereof or the Commissioners 
may bring an action to require such hus- 
band, wife, father, mother, or adult child to 
provide such anne and the court shall have 
the power to make orders requiring such 
husband, wife, father, mother, or adult child 
to pay to such recipient of public assistance 
or to such person in need thereof such sum 
or sums of money in such installments as the 
court in its discretion may direct and such 
orders may be enforced in the same manner 
as orders for alimony. 

(b) The Commissioners shall be empowered 
on behalf of the District to sue such husband, 
wife, father, mother, or adult child for the 
amount of public assistance granted under 
this act or under any act repealed by this act 
to such recipient or for so much thereof as 
such husband, wife, father, mother, or adult 
child is reasonably able to pay. 

(c) All suits, actions, and court proceed- 
ings under this section shail be brought in 
the domestic relations branch of the munici- 
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pai court for the District of Clumbia. To 
the extent applicable, the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a domestic 
relations branch in the municipal court for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 11, 1956, shall be fol- 
lowed in suits, actions, and proceedings 
brought pursuant to this section, 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 


Sec. 20. All necessary expenses incurred 
by the District in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act shall be disbursed in the 
same manner as Other expenses of the District 
are disbursed. 


RELIEF FROM LIABILITY 


Src. 21. The Comptroller General may, in 
his discretion, relieve any disb , Cer- 
tifying, or approving officer of liability on 
account of any otherwise proper payment for 
public assistance made by the District prior 
to the effective date of Public Law 84, 82d 
Congress (65 Stat. 124), whenever he finds 
(1) that the disbursement, certification, or 
approval was based on official records and the 
responsible officer did not know, and by rea- 
sonable diligence and inquiry could not have 
ascertained, the actual facts, or (2) that 
the payment, certification, or approval was 
made in good faith and that the payment was 
not contrary to any statutory provision spe- 
cifically prohibiting payments of the charac- 
ter involved. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 22. The Commissioners are authorized 
to make provisions for delegation and sub- 
delegation of any function vested in them 
by this act to any agency, officer, or employee 
of the District. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


Sec. 23. The Commissioners are authorized 
to accept voluntary services in administer- 
ing the provisions of this act. Such volun- 
tary services shall not create any obligation 
against the District. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 24. (a) The Commissioners shall in- 
clude in their annual estimates of appro- 
priations such sums as may be needed to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

(b) Unobligated balances of appropria- 
tions for the Department of Public Welfare 
are hereby made available for the purposes 
of this act. 

REPEALS 


Sec. 25. The following acts are hereby re- 
pealed: “The act entitled ‘An act to provide 
aid to dependent children in the District of 
Columbia,“ approved June 14, 1044 (58 
Stat. 277); the act entitled “An act to amend 
the code of laws for the District of Columbia 
in relation to providing assistance against 
old-age want,” approved August 24, 1935 (49 
Stat. 747); and the act entitled “An act to 
provide aid for needy blind persons of the 
District of Columbia and authorizing ap- 
propriations therefor,” approved August 24, 
1935 (49 Stat. 744), as amended. Notwith- 
standing such repeal, all claims of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for recovery of amounts 
expended for aid or assistance granted un- 
der such repealed acts which it now has, or 
which would have accrued had such acts not 
been repealed, shall be recoverable in the 
same manner and to the same extent such 
claims would be recoverable had such aid or 
assistance been granted under the provisions 
of this act. 

REORGANIZATION 

Sec. 26. Where any provision of this act 
refers to an office or agency abolished by Re- 
organization Plan No. 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 
824), such reference shall be deemed to be to 
the office, agency, or officer now or hereafter 
exercising the functions of the office or 
agency so abolished. Nothing contained in 
this act shall be construed as a limitation 
on the authority vested in the Commis- 
sioners by Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1952. 
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Sec. 27. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
act and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 28. This act shall take effect on the 


first day of the second month following the 
date of enactment. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by him before Midwest 
Federation of College Young Republican 
Clubs, Madison, Wis., April 6, 1957. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

Address delivered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture before the Central Valley Empire As- 
sociation, at Fresno, Calif., on March 19, 1957. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF J. LEE RANKIN TO BE 
SOLICITOR GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Tues- 
day, April 30, 1957, at 11 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of J. Lee Rankin, of Ne- 
braska, to be Solicitor General of the 
United States. 

At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the above nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF JOHN MINOR WISDOM 
TO BE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT 
JUDGE, FIFTH CIRCUIT 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Monday, 
April 29, 1957, at 2 p. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the nomina- 
tion of John Minor Wisdom, of Loui- 
siana, to be United States circuit judge, 
fifth circuit, vice Wayne G. Borah, re- 
tired. 

At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the above nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. JENNER], and myself, as chair- 
man, 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON SENATE 
BILL 1254 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that the Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security has sched- 
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uled a public hearing for Thursday, April 
18, 1957, at 10:30 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, on S. 1254, to ac- 
celerate consideration by the courts of 
criminal proceedings involving treason, 
espionage, sabotage, sedition, and sub- 
versive activities, and to increase to 15 
years the statute of limitations applica- 
ble to such offenses. 

It is requested that persons interested 
in appearing and testifying on the above- 
mentioned legislation communicate with 
the subcommittee in advance of the 
hearing, so that a list of witnesses may 
be prepared. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MUR- 
ray in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


ACTION TAKEN IN DELAWARE 
AGAINST POLIO 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I should 
like to recognize, publicly, the fine coop- 
erative effort of several organizations in 
Delaware in combating a problem of 
great urgency in public health. I am 
referring to the program of information 
and direct action against paralytic polio- 
myelitis, conceived by the Medical So- 
ciety of Delaware, and now being exe- 
cuted by that society, the State board of 
health, and the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

The medical profession is intimate 
with the suffering caused by disease. It 
is natural, then, that it should have been 
concerned by the failure of many of our 
citizens to accept the Salk poliomyelitis 
vaccine. Early in the year the Medical 
Society of Delaware began urging pub- 
licly that each individual accept the re- 
sponsibility of acquiring immunity to 
polio. The response was not adequate. 
Despite the announced fact that in our 
State more than half of the victims of 
the paralytic form of the disease have 
been over 15 years of age, a large seg- 
ment of Delaware’s adult population 
remained unvaccinated. 

The medical society then joined forces 
with the State board of health. To- 
gether, these organizations asked for and 
received from the General Assembly 
funds with which to purchase vaccine for 
public inoculation clinics. Volunteer 
doctors and nurses staffed the clinics. 
The Delaware chapter of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis pro- 
vided volunteer registrars and organiza- 
tional help. All work was done by volun- 
teers, for the public good, and no charge 
was made. 

The first series of clinics opened 
March 4, and has just been completed. 
Approximately 40,000 Delawareans be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 45 have received 
the Salk vaccine in this manner. Al- 
most as many have now received vaccine 
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as private patients. This means that 3 
of every 5 citizens of the State between 
these ages have begun to acquire im- 
munity to paralytic polio. Not content, 
the 3 organizations are now conducting 
additional clinics. This time they will 
offer the public the first 2 shots of the 
triple-series vaccine. 

I think that this is an excellent ex- 
ample of service in the public interest. 
It is not the usual policy of any profes- 
sional group to donate services without 
regard for the ability of the recipient to 
pay. I think this is entirely as it should 
be, in view of the tradition in this coun- 
try that those able to pay for services 
received should doso. This is one of the 
basis of a free-enterprise system. The 
Medical Society of Delaware has, how- 
ever, recognized a state of danger, a con- 
dition in which our citizens were unnec- 
essarily vulnerable to a crippling disease, 
and it has risen to meet that danger. 

I commend the medical profession of 
Delaware and the cosponsors of this pro- 
gram for making a vital contribution to 
the welfare of our citizens. I think that 
this is a conclusive demonstration of the 
ability and willingness of doctors and 
health agencies to work cooperatively for 
the benefit of the public. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF 
STATE BEFORE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE TO STUDY THE FOREIGN 
AID PROGRAM 
Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 

dent, the special committee composed of 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the Armed Services Committee, 
and the Appropriations Committee have 
been conducting hearings looking to 
complete overhauling of our foreign aid 
program and the establishment of new 
procedures. 

On Monday last Mr. Dulles, Secretary 
of State, presented to the committee 
what might be called a new approach by 
the administration to the whole subject 
of foreign aid. As this statement of the 
administration’s position may well be the 
basis of our future legislation on this 
subject, it has occurred to me that it 
would be of value to have the Dulles 
statement published in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD for the benefit of ali the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of course, espe- 
cially those who have not had the privi- 
lege of hearing testimony that the special 
committee had been taking. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there be published in the body 
of the Recorp in connection with my re- 
marks, the statement of Mr. Dulles to 
which I have referred and which was 
presented before the special Committee 
To Study the Foreign Aid Program on 
Monday, April 8. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
published in the body of the Recorp fol- 
lowing the Dulles statement an editorial 
from the New York Times of Tuesday, 
April 9, entitled “Mr. Dulles on Foreign 
Aid.” This gives a good high-spot sum- 
2 of the Dulles- administration pro- 
posal. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN Foster 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
SENATE SPECIAL COMMITTEE To STUDY THE 
1 AID PROGRAM, MONDAY, Apri 8, 
Mr. Chairman, I am glad to respond to your 

committee's request that I discuss with you 

certain aspects of the mutual security pro- 
gram. 

Before dealing with specific issues I should 

like to consider the basic purposes which, 

I believe, the legislation is designed to serve, 

These purposes provide the best guidelines 

for determining the form which the legis- 

lation should take. 


SUPPORTING CONSIDERATIONS 
I 


The security and prosperity of the United 
States are bound up with the continued se- 
curity and prosperity of other free nations, 
Trends in international political affairs, 
economic life, and most of all in military 
technology, link our fate ever more closely 
with that of other members of the free world 
community. 

Our national policy must reflect this 
fundamental fact. Unless it does so we shall 
face a peril, the like of which we have never 
known. 

The measures which we have been taking 
to avoid that peril are many; they are inter- 
locking and mutually reinforcing. Perhaps 
because of this fact these measures have 
become somewhat confusing. 

Congress can be expected to sustain a con- 
tinuing program for creating security, 
strength, and opportunity abroad only if 
this is responsive to basic sentiments of the 
American people. Legislation as vital as 
this is to the welfare of the American peo- 
ple should be in a form which will enable 
them to understand it and to sponsor it 
with conviction, 

1 

Of all the purposes served by government, 
the first is to provide its citizens with se- 
curity. That is one aspect, a major aspect, 
of our international policy. We seek to 
create as between the free nations a com- 
mon defense which will give greater security 
than could be obtained by any one alone, 

The concept of “common defense” is not 
new to our people. Our Nation was founded 
primarily to create a common defense and 
our Constitution specifies that as one of its 
major purposes. 

The same considerations which in 1787 
led our States to accept the necessity for 
a common defense, today require the na- 
tions of the free world to seek a common 
defense. 

International communism today controls 
manpower which is about five times as large 
as that of the United States. It has great 
capacity to create the most modern instru- 
ments of mass destruction. It controls terri- 
tories which provide staging areas for attack 
far more diversified and of. much greater 
total strategic value than do territories un- 
der the sovereignty of the United States. 

Under these circumstances it would be 
folly not to strive for a common defense with 
other free nations. That folly would permit 
ever more manpower, ever more natural re- 
sources and ever more strategic areas to fall 
under the domination of those who are bit- 
terly hostile to us and our free institutions. 

We have many treaties and congressional 
resolutions which proclaim that it would 
be dangerous to the peace and safety of the 
United States if other free nations suc- 
cumbed to the aggression of international 
communism, We have collective defense 
treaties with 42 other nations and the recent 
Middle East Resolution authorizes a further 
extension of the area of common defense. 
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Upon these political foundations, we erect 
military defenses. Others contribute much 
to those defenses. But we too must con- 
tribute if the totality is to be adequate. 
For many nations cannot support the mili- 
tary establishments which, in the common 
interest, should be on their soil. 

The collective defense which the United 
States shares with other nations benefits 
them, but it equally benefits us. 

In this connection, I recall the testimony 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
“+ * the military aid program is part 
and parcel of the United States Defense De- 
partment program. The expenditures 
abroad in support of our alliances do not 
differ in purpose, scope, or objective from 
our own military expenditures.” 

It is the considered judgment of the Presi- 
dent and his military advisers that the sys- 
tem of common defense, for which our mili- 
tary assistance is essential, is also the most 
effective way to provide for United States 
defense. To weaken that system by cutting 
our contribution to it would not involve a 
saving to the United States. On the con- 
trary, it would require a far more costly de- 
fense program here at home. Even then, we 
would be less secure. 

Our Nation accepts military burdens, not 
as an expression of our national aspirations, 
but as an elemental necessity. I do not 
doubt that the American people will con- 
tinue to support the defense aspects of mu- 
tual security because of that necessity. 
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Programs of military defense alone, how- 
ever, cannot assure that the free world will 
be maintained intact. There is also a threat 
to future independence and freedom where 
moderate leaders despair of being able to lift 
their nation out of hopeless poverty and 
stagnation. 

As President Eisenhower said in his second 
inaugural address: 

“In too much of the earth there is want, 
discord, danger. New forces and new na- 
tions stir and strive across the earth, with 
power to bring, by their fate, great good or 
great evil to the free world’s future. From 
the deserts of north Africa to the islands of 
the South Pacific one-third of all mankind 
has entered upon an historic struggle for a 
new freedom: freedom from grinding poverty. 
Across all continents, nearly a billion people 
seek, sometimes almost in desperation, for 
the skills and knowledge and assistance by 
which they may satisfy from their own re- 
sources, the material wants common to all 
mankind.” 

It is in our direct self-interest that these 
new nations should succeed in the historic 
struggle of which the President spoke. 

Our concern also stems from the historic 
conception of the American people as to the 
role of their nation in the world. 

The American people believe in a moral 
law and that men and nations are bound by 
that law. As George Washington said in his 
Farewell Address, “Religion and morality are 
indispensable supports” of our free Govern- 
ment. And of moral and religious precepts, 
one of the most basic is the concept of the 
brotherhood of man. g 

That is why our people have never even 
tried to make their Nation into an oasis of 
prosperity in a world desert of human 
misery. 


Another aspect of our faith is belief in 
the dignity and worth of the human indi- 
vidual everywhere. All men, our Declara- 
tion of Independence said, are endowed with 
inalienable rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

That is why we hate a system which treats 
men as mere bits of matter to be made into 
the grinding cogs of some superstate ma- 
chine. That is why we crave liberty for all 
men everywhere; and we want to protect lib- 
erty where it is, and to see it restored where 
it is lost. 
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Our founders did not see their experiment 
as a purely selfish enterprise. They had the 
courage to launch their principles into the 
world. What they did became known 
throughout the world as “the great Amer- 
ican experiment.” Abraham Lincoln said of 
our Declaration of Independence that it 
meant “liberty not only to the people of this 
country but hope for the world for all future 
time. It was that which gave promise that 
in due time the weights should be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men.” 

Because we still retain that sense of mis- 
sion we are eager that other lands and other 
people should know the blessings of liberty. 
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We can, I think, see that what is now 
called the mutual-security program is the 
expression, under modern conditions, of two 
needs: (1) Our need for a common defense 
with other free nations willing to share with 
us the burdens and benefits of that relation- 
ship; and (2) the need to manifest realisti- 
cally the faith with which our Nation has 
been imbued from its beginning, a faith 
which has made our Nation great in the best 
sense of that often-abused word. 

And let me add that to suppress or to be- 
little the manifestation of that faith would 
serve us ill. No society can long survive 
without a faith which is dynamic and crea- 
tive and which reaches out to others. If the 
day ever comes when our Nation is not re- 
sponsive to the life giving qualities that are 
reflected in the developmental aspects of our 
program, then that will mark the beginning 
of our end. 

APPLICATIONS 


I turn now to the question of what sub- 
stantive changes should be made in the form 
of the legislation to make it more responsive 
to the sentiments which support its dual 
purpose. 

It seems to us that confusion has come at 
least in part from lumping together, as 
defense support, all kinds of economic as- 
sistance given to countries whose military 
programs we are supporting. Such confusion 
can be, and should be, ended. 

Our support to these countries takes three 
principal forms: (i) Aid in terms of actual 
military goods, so-called end items; (il) sup- 
port of the economies to the extent required 
to enable these countries to carry the eco- 
nomic burden of armed forces which we 
and they agree are necessary for the com- 
mon defense; and then (iii) the economic- 
development programs, including technical 
assistance, which we might be engaged in 
irrespective of our military ties. 

It is our view that the so-called defense 
support should hereafter comprise only the 
assistance required to meet so much of the 
economic burden of military defense as the 
country cannot itself afford. Appropria- 
tions for military assistance and for this 
redefined category of defense support would 
then be authorized on a continuing basis 
and hereafter appropriated annually to the 
President in appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

We believe that this way of treating mili- 
tary assistance, which also is recommended 
by many of the recent studies on the sub- 
ject, would avoid a wide degree of misun- 
derstanding abroad and at home by making 
apparent the degree in which we wish our 
aid to serve military defense. 
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I turn now to the economic- development 
aspect of the program. 

We believe that all economic development, 
including that which goes to countries with 
which we have common defense, should be 
considered together. We also believe that 
more emphasis should be placed on long- 
term development assistance. 

It is true that our economic aid cannot 
be more than a marginal addition to any 
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country’s development efforts. This addi- 
tion can, however, be significant and even 
determining. It can break foreign-exchange 
bottlenecks and it can be a key factor in 
stimulating a country to a more effective 
development program of its own. If our 
development aid is to have this effect, how- 
ever, we must do two things: (i) Break 
away from the cycle of annual authoriza- 
tions and appropriations, and (ii) eliminate 
advance allocations by countries. 

Economic development is a continuing 
process, not an annual event. Present an- 
nual appropriations have resulted in proce- 
dures which do not allow either of us or the 
receiving countries to make the most efficient 
use of the resources which we are providing, 

The best way to achieve this greater effi- 
ciency is, we believe, the establishment of 
an economic-development fund to provide 
assistance through loans on terms more fa- 
vorable than are possible through existing 
institutions. To be effective, such a fund 
would need continuing authority, and a capi- 
tal authorization sufficient for several years, 
to be renewed when needed, 

Such a fund could extend aid for spe- 
cific programs or projects submitted by ap- 
Plicant countries. Each request for a loan 
from the fund should meet certain criteria, 
including a showing (i) that financing ‘can- 
not be obtained from other sources; (ii) that 
the project is technically feasible; (ili) that 
it gives reasonable promise of direct or in- 
direct contribution to a nation’s increased 
productivity. 

The fund could usefully join with such 
institutions as the World Bank or the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in financing particular 
projects. Its ald might thus enable these 
banks to expand their operations, by assist- 
ing projects which could not qualify in their 
entirety for loans which these institutions 
are authorized to make. In order not to 
displace other sources of credit, loans from 
the development fund should be repayable 
on a basis subordinate to the claims of the 
World Bank, the Export-Import Bank, and 
private lending agencies. 

To make development aid most effective 
and economical, we must provide it in a 
businesslike way. I believe that the pro- 
cedures outlined above will have that effect, 
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In addition to need for foreign aid mili- 
tary programs and loans for economic devel- 
opment, there will undoubtedly be some need 
for foreign financial aid on a grant basis. 

International communism is waging 
against us what is sometimes called a cold 
war. It can move, without budget controls 
or parliamentary action, to take advantage 
of opportunities such as those created by 
its own subversive efforts, by the infirmi- 
ties of free governments not yet solidly based, 
or by the misfortunes of nature. 

It is, therefore, necessary that our Gov- 
ernment also have limited discretionary 
funds so that we, and not international 
communism alone, will be able to move de- 
cisively in relation to such situations, With- 
out that, we would be conceding to des- 
potism an advantage which could enable 
it to register great gains. 

Already we have a special Presidential 
fund provided by section 401 of the act to 
meet emergencies and contingencies. A 
fund for such purposes should be continued. 
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Technical assistance is a tested and ex- 
tremely efective way of enabling other 
countries to develop their own resources, 
It is our thought that technical assistance, 
both direct and through the United Na- 
tions technical assistance program, should 
be continued on much the present basis, 
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As to the administration of the revised 
program, we have in mind that military end- 
item aid would continue to be administered 
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by the Department of Defense and that each 
of the types of economic aid that I have 
described would continue to be administered 
by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

We do not believe that it would be wise to 
transfer the administration of defense sup- 
port to the Defense Department. This 
would require a wasteful duplication within 
the Defense Department of ICA’s well-estab- 
lished economic organization. And it would 
divide between two agencies the responsi- 
bility for administering economic p. 
which must, for the sake of efficiency and 
good management, be closely coordinated. 

We believe that the International Cooper- 
ation Administration should be continued 
and that it should be continued as it now is, 
namely, a semiautonomous agency. 

We believe that all aspects of our mutual 
security program should be under the effec- 
tive foreign-policy guidance of the President 
and the Secretary of State. This can be done 
by the exercise by the President of his in- 
herent power to direct the executive branch 
of Government. To achieve this result does 
not require throwing into the Department of 
State heavy operating responsibilities. 
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I turn now to the question of the order of 
magnitude of our programs. 

(1) Assuming that the international cli- 
mate remains as at present, I would estimate 
that grant-aid expenditures for military pur- 
poses would need to continue for some years 
at a level close to the present. In some in- 
stances the size of the local forces that 
mutual security helps to support may, per- 
haps, be reduced without undue political 
and military risks. That would suggest de- 
clining costs for us. On the other hand, it 
may be necessary to reorganize and equip 
our allies with more modern types of weap- 
ons. This suggests increasing costs. Per- 
haps these two factors will roughly balance 
each other. 

(2) On the assumption that economic de- 
velopment is hereafter made through loans 
and not through grants, this would, I sur- 
mise, require a development fund able to 
make loans which, not for fiscal year 1958 
but over the future, might come to reach 
$750 million a year. The procedures we 
suggest should permit substantial savings in 
terms of lesser administrative costs and an 
ability to accomplish more with less expendi- 
ture. On the other hand, the needs may 
become more compelling. 

(3) In addition, there is the continuing 
limited requirement, to which I have re- 
ferred, for grant aid to meet contingencies 
and imperative needs which cannot realisti- 
cally be met by loans. Also, of course, there 
are the technical-assistance programs now 
running at about $150 million a year. 
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In conclusion, I recall the report of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of last June in 
relation to the mutual security program. 
The committee report said: “* the next 
few years may be more difficult in some re- 
spects than the last few. The problems are 
becoming subtler and more complex. The 
mutual security program must be adapted 
to meet the new circumstances.” 

We believe that the proposals I have out- 
lined this morning are adapted to meet the 
new circumstances. They are based upon 
the high-quality studies you have commis- 
sioned and those made by and for the execu- 
tive branch. Many of these agree to a re- 
markable extent not only on the value to us 
of our military and economic aid to others 
but also on changes in the form of our 
mutual security program which would make 
it more effective in promoting our national 
interests, 

We accept responsibility for our proposals 
but do not claim sole credit for them, We 
regard them as being derived equally from 
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the work of the Congress and from the efforts 
of the executive branch. We believe that 
their broad outline is sound. We recognize 
that there are various ways by which this 
outline can be carried out. We invite and 
welcome your comments and further con- 
sultation on the best means to develop these 
proposals into the most effective instrument 
of national policy. 


[From the New York Times of April 9, 1957] 
MR. DULLES ON FOREIGN AID 


A long series of special reports to Congress 
on various aspects of the foreign-aid problem 
has now been topped off by the administra- 
tion’s own proposals, presented yesterday by 
Secretary Dulles. 

In line with the recommendations of many 
outside experts, the State Department wants 
to make large-scale loans for economic as- 
sistance to underdeveloped countries under 
a long-term program without the necessity 
of running back to Congress for ne authori- 
gations on a year-to-year basis. Further- 
more, a relatively clear distinction which 
does not now exist would be made between 
military and economic aid—with the former 
being handled by the Pentagon and the latter 
by civilian agencies. The fiscal effect of his 
proposals on the administration’s $4.4 billion 
request for foreign aid for the coming year 
would, according to Mr. Dulles, be negligible. 

One of the most cogently criticized aspects 
of our current foreign-aid program is the 
spasmodic, uncertain and yet rigid way in 
which it is carried out. Just last month the 
Brookings Institution pointed to the “politi- 
cal and economic strings” which were ham- 
pering American activities in this field; and 
this highly respected research organization 
added that if the program was to be con- 
tinued “its authorization and financing 
should be placed on a more long-term basis 
than at present in order to provide for ef- 
fective administration.” Greater flexibility 
of action and more freedom from the mi- 
nutely detailed restrictions written into the 
program by Congress are essential, the report 
noted, if foreign aid ts to succeed in adapat- 
ing its methods to rapidly changing situa- 
tions abroad. 

The aid program envisaged by Secretary 
Dulles—not to the exclusion of grants but 
with the emphasis on loans—would help 
achieve the greater efficiency we all are 
seeking. It would permit more stable and co- 
herent planning of development projects; 
and, while the loans would necessarily be 
of such type that their repayment even un- 
der easy terms could not in all cases be guar- 
anteed, they would doubtless stimulate a far 
greater degree of self-help than is now likely 
by the recipient countries. 

Separation of military from economic aid 
programs is manifestly desirable, if for no 
other reason than to clarify the distinction 
im the minds of Congressmen and the voters. 
The overwhelming part of our present aid to 
foreign countries is for essentially military 
Purposes—quite likely a disproportionate 
part. When the American people under- 
stand how relatively little we have been 
spending on economic assistance, a more 
sympathetic atmosphere may be created for 
necessary expansion of this kind of help to 
those parts of the world that either are 
free or are seeking freedom from the domina- 
tion of Communist, imperialist Russia. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

2 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 

Morning business is concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the unfinished business 
be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 


CORN BASE ACREAGE FOR 1957 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1771) to provide for a 
1957 corn base acreage of 51 million 
acres, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
for a short time I should like to address 
myself to the so-called corn bill, which 
is the unfinished business, Senate bill 
1771. The bill was voted on by the com- 
mittee about 10 days ago, and reported 
by the junior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

This bill is in the nature of emergency 
legislation to meet a situation in connec- 
tion with the 1957 corn crop, so far as 
base acreage is concerned, and supports 
for this crop year only. 

It was pointed out in the discussion of 
the bill yesterday that the bill is not per- 
manent legislation. It applies only to 
the 1957 corn crop. It is the hope of 
those of us who are interested not only 
in corn legislation, but agricultural leg- 
islation in general, that if the bill is 
passed the committees can immediately 
begin the study of more permanent and 
comprehensive legislation which will af- 
fect the various feed crops of the Nation, 
and the entire agricultural situation, so 
that we may have some chance in this 
session of the Congress of passing de- 
sirable legislation which will affect next 
year’s crops and the crops in ensuing 
years, without making it necessary for 
Congress, in January of every year, to 
enter into a sometimes futile effort in 
order to enact corrective measures. 

So far as the Senate is concerned, the 
history of the pending legislation is 
roughly as follows: A number of bills 
with respect to corn were introduced 
early in the session. They were intro- 
duced because in the referendum pro- 
vided for by the law, under which the 
farmers of the country were given the 
right to vote on the corn program, the 
new corn program provided for by the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 was defeated 
because it failed to get 66% percent of 
the votes necessary for approval. That 
program provided for a base acreage of 
51 million acres, the same as last year. 
Because of that vote, corn legislation 
automatically reverted to the formula 
which has been contained in the law 
for some years, and which provides an 
acreage allotment for the commercial 
corn area of about 37,300,000 acres, and 
that, unless the law were changed, would 
be the base for corn price support cal- 
culations. 

As has been pointed out, in the com- 
mercial corn area, with a base acreage 
of 37,300,000 acres, the acreage which 
would be allotted to each farmer under 
that formula would be so small that in 
the major corn-producing areas a farm- 
er could not live under such a base and 
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still put 15 percent of his average corn 
producing acres in the acreage reserve 
of the soil bank. That has been gen- 
erally agreed to by everyone I know of 
who has any intimate acquaintance with 
the Corn Belt situation. 

Fifty-one million acres seem to be the 
generally approved and agreeable base 
acreage in the commercial corn area 
with which to measure the standards of 
base acreage allotments on the farms 
which will sustain and support a reduc- 
tion by contribution to the soil bank of 
at least 15 percent of the base acreage. 

We have been all through this argu- 
ment, up and down and back and forth, 
this year, last year, and the year before. 
I believe Members of the Senate in the 
main are quite familiar with the prin- 
ciples involved in the pending bill, there- 
fore I shall not take too much time in 
discussing the details at this time. 

However, I should like to point out 
that corn is in a peculiar situation so far 
as the Nation’s crops are concerned, es- 
pecially the basic crops. Corn is a feed 
crop. We hear very often the state- 
ment made that corn ought to be under 
marketing quotas, so that only a certain 
amount of corn could be marketed. Of 
course, in the case of corn, marketing 
quotas were provided for at one time. 
But they do not work. That is because 
corn is used, in the main, on the farm 
where it is produced, or in a neighboring 
area, and comparatively little of the 
total corn crop goes into the general 
commercial channels of trade. It is a 
fundamental and basic feed crop for ani- 
mals, both red meat and poultry. 

The pending bill, as I said at the out- 
set, is in the nature of emergency legis- 
lation. It does not attempt to attack 
all the agricultural problems; it goes only 
to the question of corn supports and 
acreage for this year. 

It establishes the total number of base 
acres in the commercial corn area at 51 
million acres for the purposes of the 
price-support and soil-bank programs. 
Incidentally, the calculations on each 
farm in the commercial corn area have 
already been made. They were made 
last year. The majority of the farmers 
who voted last year in the referendum— 
61 percent plus, I believe—voted for the 
51-million-acre base. The farmers know 
what it is. 

The bill further provides that to en- 
able a corn farmer to get support on his 
corn, he must adhere to the base acre- 
age for which his farm calls within the 
51 million acres allotted in the commer- 
cial corn area. 

The farmer must, in addition, place 
the equivalent of at ieast 15 percent of 
his corn acreage into the soil bank. He 
may do that in one of two ways. He 
may take the 15 percent, or whatever 
proportion he desires, out of his allo- 
cated base acres. He can take them out 
of cornland and put them into the acre- 
age reserve. For that he will get a pay- 
ment based on the estimated potential 
of the particular land for corn-produc- 
tion purposes. There is a formula es- 
tablished for that calculation. Or he 
can put 15 percent of his other tillable 
land, normally rotated in crop-rotation 
practices on his farm, into the conser- 
vation reserve, for which he will get com- 
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pensation. These acres put in the soil 
bank will not be permitted to produce 
crops for competitive use. That is, the 
farmer cannot seed it. It must go into 
the conservation reserve, and cannot be 
cropped or grazed. 

The conservation reserve, into which 
he put the required number of acres, will 
have to be in effect for a minimum of 3 
years. In other words, the farmer will 
have to put those acres into the conser- 
vation reserve for a minimum of 3 years 
and a maximum of 10 years. He cannot 
contract for more than 10 years. 

There is one exception to that. Ifa 
farmer wants to put a portion of his land 
into the conservation reserve and plant 
it to trees, he can do that for a minimum 
of 3 years or a maximum of 15 years, 
within the discretion, I believe, of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. However, the 
maximum period is 15 years in the case 
of tree planting. 

The pending bill does not change the 
situation with regard to other feed 
grains. It applies only tocorn. It does 
not change the situation with respect to 
grain sorghums, barley, oats, or rye. It 
does not affect them at all. It affects 
only corn. 

Lest there may be some confusion 
about some of the sections of the bill, 
let me say that a provision in it repeals 
the now unnecessary and ineffective 
provision in the act of last year provid- 
ing for the referendum of last December. 

As has been pointed out before—I 
think the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] pointed this out very clearly 
yesterday—the proposed program is sim- 
ply an attempt to attack the entire feed 
production problem, because if we have 
a superabundance of feed, feed there- 
fore is cheap, we will have a super- 
abundance of animals, cheap products 
and lowered farm income, and an ap- 
proach to disaster economically so far as 
the corn-hog-cattle-feed industry is 
concerned. 

The bill should reduce the total num- 
ber of acres planted to corn, or the total 
number of feed-producing units, by the 
equivalent of at least 15 percent of 51 
million acres. We often hear it said 
that simply to reduce the corn acres 
will not necessarily solve the problem 
which needs to be solved. Such a state- 
ment misses the point, because not all of 
the acres will come out of corn. Some 
of the acres will come out of other feed- 
producing crops. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, it is 
not the sole purpose of the bill to reduce 
corn production. One of the major pur- 
poses of the bill is to reduce the number 
of feed-producing units. It makes some 
difference whether corn acreage is re- 
duced, of course, because of the feed 
value ratio of the various foods. Al- 
though it does not make too much differ- 
ence whether the corn acreage is re- 
duced, it does make some difference for 
certain technical reasons. But, as I said 
a moment ago, the bill will have the 
effect of reducing the total number of 
feed-producing acres. 

I hope the bill will be passed, although 
I am frank to say that because of the 
delay, for one reason or another, in 
getting the matter at issue, the time in 
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which good can be accomplished is be- 
coming very, very short. 

I have heard many persons say that 
the soil bank program did not work well 
last year, except in certain areas and 
under certain conditions. Mr, Presi- 
dent, the Soil Bank Act did not have a 
chance to work properly last year, be- 
cause it was not passed in time to enable 
farmers throughout the United States 
to plan their programs or their general 
operations in such a way as to get their 
land into the soil bank. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa, who represents, in part, 
one of the largest corn-producing States 
in the Union, has made a very able pres- 
entation, and has very clearly defined 
the entire subject of corn acreage, as it 
relates to the bill. 

The Senator from Iowa is entirely cor- 
rect when he says that the law which 
was enacted last year came too late to 
have any major effect on the reduction 
of corn planting in the large corn-pro- 
ducing States of the Union. 

This year, however, the county com- 
mittees, the State committees, and the 
farmers themselves are better ac- 
quainted with the question involved in 
the program. Even though the month 
is April, and today is the 10th of April, 
the farmers still have until well into the 
first week of May before planting ac- 
tually will be under way, so there is time 
to enact the proposed legislation and 
present it to the farmers through the 
county committees. It will not be too 
late for the proposal to have the effect 
of reducing the number of acres of corn 
which are at present contemplated to 
be planted in the six major corn-produc- 
ing States of the Union. If the Senate 
can pass the bill today, I am confident 
that the House will act likewise within 
this week. If that can be accomplished, 
then I should say the bill would have a 
material effect in reducing the size of 
the corn crop which otherwise would be 
harvested if the weather were favorable 
during this year. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. He has stated 
the proposition succinctly and well. It is 
not too late for the proposed corn legis- 
lation to become effective if the bill can 
be passed promptly. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But every day 
of delay will make it more difficult to 
put the program into effect. All of us 
know that to be so. 

In my own State of Iowa the general 
rule of thumb used by the farmers is to 
have the corn finally in the ground by 
the beginning of the last week in May. 
The beginning of the planting, not only 
in the Middle West, but also in other 
places where corn is planted, will occur 
as soon as it has been determined that 
the ground is in a proper condition to 
receive the seed, so far as the tempera- 
ture, moisture, and similar factors are 
concerned. Although it is difficult to 
say exactly when farmers will begin to 
plant corn, it will probably be, as the 
senior Senator from Minnesota, who is 
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an expert farmer himself, has said, 
around the first week in May, because 
that will be the time when, generally 
speaking, conditions can be relied upon 
to be satisfactory for corn planting. So 
there still is time for the program to be- 
come effective in the great corn-produc- 
ing areas, if the bill can be acted upon 
promptly. 

I stated a moment ago that some per- 
sons have said the soil-bank operation 
last year was not successful. It was suc- 
cessful where it operated; there is no 
question about that. But the soil-bank 
program was not timely last year. All 
over the commercial corn area, much of 
the land had already been plowed, 
planted and cultivated. The cultiva- 
tion of the extra acres had previously 
taken place. In many instances the 
soil-bank program was not an induce- 
ment, because the farmers had already 
made their plans, and their programs 
Were under way. 

I heard yesterday some discussion to 
the effect that although the soil-bank 
program went into effect last year, the 
corn crop was larger than it had been 
for many years. That is very true. I 
have heard the statement that more corn 
was planted in this country last year 
than in the previous year. That is not 
true. The total corn acreage last year 
was. the lowest it has been for 20 years 
or more. A total of about 76 million 
acres of corn was planted throughout 
the country last year. That was the 
lowest acreage in a long time. 

In many sections of Iowa, which has 
been, year in and year out, the most 
prolific corn producing State in the 
Union, there was widespread drought. 
I think 19 counties of Iowa were de- 
clared to be drought disaster counties 
last year. Many of those counties raised 
practically no corn at all. There was a 
drought in the corn areas of eastern 
Nebraska and eastern Kansas. 

But the significant thing is that the 
weather was favorable for the growing 
of corn in most of the Corn Belt last year; 
and Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio had by 
far the biggest corn crop in their history, 
bushelwise. The same was true of most 
of southern Minnesota, and also of 
northern Missouri. 

So nature came along, and, with fa- 
vorable and benign conditions, in spite 
of drought, in spite of reduced acreage, 
but in one of the most unusually pro- 
ductive years, so far as corn was con- 
cerned, enabled the farmers to produce 
one of the biggest corn crops ever raised 
in this country. We cannot control the 
vicissitudes of nature. The weather 
could just as well have been the other 
way. The fact is that more bushels were 
produced on the 76 million acres planted 
to corn in the United States last year 
than ever before in history, so far as I 
know. There might have been some 
better years away back in the past. It 
runs in my mind that the year 1890 was 
a very prolific corn year, because of the 
planting of open pollinated corn. But 
nature took care of that tremendous 
acreage of corn. That production was 
not exceeded every year. It will not 
happen every year. We must deal with 
the principle and the average. 
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So far as support prices are concerned, 
a farmer in the commercial area who 
undertakes to go into this program and 
accepts his base acreage under the bill 
will get a support price for his corn, as 
has already been announced, if he stays 
within his base acreage and puts an 
equivalent 15 percent into the soil bank 
in one of the two branches. He will get 
a support price, I believe, of approxi- 
mately $1.36 a bushel, 

That can vary between now and 
October 1, which is the beginning of the 
marketing year or the time when the 
support price is calculated. There are 
various factors which enter into the 
calculation of the support price. It 
may not go below $1.36, but it may go 
higher if parity comes out at a higher 
figure than it is at present. But no one 
can tell that until the calculations are 
made, based on the formula prescribed 
in the law. That calculation is made on 
October 1, I believe, of each year. 

So far as corn outside the commercial 
corn area is concerned, the law already 
provides that it will be supported at 75 
percent of the support price level in 
the commercial corn area. Under the 
bill it would be supported at 824 per- 
cent of the support-price level in the 
commercial area, as it was last year. 
As I have said, Mr. President, the pend- 
ing bill, being a special bill devoted en- 
tirely to corn, does not concern itself 
with the supports or the situations of 
the other crops in the program. It does 
not alter their situations from what they 
were last year or from what they other- 
wise would be this year. I can only say 
that it is vital and very important to 
the economy of the Nation as a whole 
that the economy of the great feed-pro- 
ducing area shall not slide down the hill 
to destruction. Not only is it very im- 
portant to the well-being of the people, 
but it is also very important to the 
Federal Government—if I may be so 
commercial as to refer to the revenues 
of the Federal Government—because if 
the income of that great heartland of 
the Nation declines to a point where no 
profit is made, the Government will 
obtain no revenue from that area, by 
way of taxes. But if the economy of the 
great agricultural Middle West is pros- 
perous and profitable, profit will accrue 
not only to those who live in the Midwest, 
but also to those who live in the Far 
West, to those who live in the East, and 
to those who live in all other agricul- 
tural areas. Not only will they make 
profits, but they will pay to the Federal 
Government taxes far, far in excess of 
the cost of any program of this kind. 
So I believe the program called for by 
the bill represents pure, simple, good 
economics. 

Mr. President, I believe the bill is 
simple, and I believe it is understood. 
I believe it is merited. I believe it is 
a measure which is urgently desired and 
recommended by the farm organizations 
and by the farmers of the country who 
understand the seriousness of the pres- 
ent situation. The bill should be passed 
by the Senate of the United States, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield to me, in 
order that I may ask him some ques- 
tions? 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. I should 
like to discuss the bill at greater length; 
but this morning I have a bad ‘throat, 
and I can hardly talk. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Iowa several questions 
about matters to which I know he has 
given considerable thought; and I should 
like to obtain from him his observations 
or conclusions in regard to these matters. 

My first question is this: Does the Sen- 
ator from Iowa believe there will be more 
or less participation by the corn pro- 
ducers in the soil bank in 1957 if the 
pending bill, S. 1771, is enacted? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Definitely. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Definitely more or 
definitely less? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Definitely 
more. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Definitely more 
participation in the soil bank? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes, indeed. 
Let me amplifiy my statement by saying 
that while there has been substantial 
participation in the soil bank, based on 
the 1957 acreage allotment of 37,288,889 
acres; yet, as the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
and other Senators have pointed out, 
today the participation in the soil bank 
is largely in the fringe areas, where the 
heavy production of corn does not usu- 
ally occur; and the smaller participation 
is in the areas where, last year, the 
greatest number of bushels ever grown 
in this country was produced. We 
must assault the problem of the produc- 
tion of feed-producing units in the areas 
where they can be produced in the 
greatest abundance. 

If the pending bill is passed and is en- 
acted into law, I am very sure, from my 
conversations with farmers, with those 
interested in organizations, and all others 
who know about the program, that the 
bill will assault the problem in the area 
of most prolific production. That is one 
of the problems we wish to reach; and 
that problem will be reached by means 
of the bill, not only in the case of corn, 
but also in the case of other feed crops 
from acres producing units of feed grains 
which go over into the conservation re- 
serve or into the acreage reserve. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I desire to agree 
with that observation by the Senator 
from Iowa. I should like to thank him 
particularly for explaining in so direct, 
persuasive, and factual a manner the im- 
pact of the bill upon other feed grains, 
as well as upon corn. Although the bill 
is specifically directed to corn, it has an 
indirect effect upon reducing the pro- 
duction of other feed grains, by remov- 
ing acreage fro mproduction. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. The 
Senator from Minnesota mentioned that 
fact yesterday. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, I tried to do 


so. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. All those 
whom I consider to be experts on these 
matters—the various farm organizations 
and the farmers who have studied 
them—are in agreement. 

There is a misconception that this 
measure is directly and exclusively de- 


voted to corn. It is true that corn is 
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the primary crop involved in this in- 
stance; but other feed grains are affected 
by the bill; and many acres which pro- 
duce them will, under the bill, also be 
taken out of production. The result 
of enactment of the bill will be to take 
them out of production, as well as to 
take many corn-producing acres out of 
production. 

As the Senator from Minnesota has 
pointed out, and as all of us agree, the 
overall feed-unit production is what we 
are trying to attack in this case; and we 
are trying to reduce it, in order to reduce 
the surplus. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My second ques- 
tion is as follows: Does the Senator from 
Iowa believe there will be more or less 
corn production in 1957 if Senate bill 
1771 is enacted? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think that 
definitely there will be less corn pro- 
duction, and I shall tell the Senator from 
Minnesota why. Let me add that I mean 
to say that I shall state this for the 
Recorp, for I know that the Senator 
from Minnesota is as thoroughly aware 
of the reason as I am. The reason is 
that there will be approximately the 
Same number of acres normally planned 
to be planted to corn in the United 
States in 1957 as there were in 1956 or 
in 1955. The strange thing is that in 
the commercial corn area, for years 56 
million acres plus have been planted to 
corn. That total acreage has not varied, 
regardless of the support programs or 
anything else. Approximately so much 
corn will be planted. If we do not have 
a program which will induce the corn 
farmers to take out of production acres 
normally planted to corn—in other 
words, if we do not have a program sim- 
ilar to the one embodied in Senate bill 
1771, if we do not have a program to 
induce the farmers. to take cornland 
out of production—we shall have the 
full production of the full acreage. 

But if the pending bill is enacted into 
Jaw, if the corn farmer wishes to par- 
ticipate in the program and wishes to 
receive the supports and wishes to par- 
ticipate in the soil bank, there will be 
a reduction of from 10 to 15 or 20 per- 
cent in the total overall acreage, and of 
necessity there will be less corn pro- 
duced. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On that basis, does 
the Senator from Iowa feel that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will be 
called upon to take over less corn or 
more corn or other feed grains, as a re- 
sult of support loans on the 1957 crop, 
if the pending bill is enacted into law? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the bill is 
enacted, it is my firm belief that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will not 
have to take over so much feed grain, be- 
cause the total supply of feed grain will 
be reduced. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill will re- 
duce it, will it not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; it will 
reduce the total supply of feed grain. 
Of course, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration will have to take over some— 
there can be no question about that—if 
we have a normal year. But the pro- 
gram under the bill will reduce the 
amount the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion would otherwise have to take over. 
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Furthermore, with a full understanding 
of the soil-bank program, it is entirely 
possible that within a year or so the 
Commodity Credit Corporation may not 
have to take over any of the feed grains, 
with certain minor exceptions, because 
the program will begin to adjust itself to 
the feed-grain needs of the country. 

On the other hand, as the situation is 
today, no one can plan. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand, as I 
was informed this morning, that if the 
Senate passes the bill—and I expect the 
Senate to do so, because the arguments 
in favor of the bill are persuasive and 
convincing—the other body is prepared 
to hold an emergency meeting of its 
Committee on Agriculture, and at least 
to give consideration to whatever action 
the Senate takes. In light of the fact 
that we have included in the bill section 
3, which relates to the overall feed grain 
situation 

Mr. HICRENLOO PER. And study. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And study-I feel 
we have a very good chance of getting 
corn legislation within the next few days, 
if the Members of the Senate will give 
us their votes and get the bill out of the 
Senate Chamber and over to the other 
body, so that Members of the House of 
Representatives can take action on it, or 
at least review it, this weekend. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. I have talked 
to Members of the other body who are 
very much interested in this agricultural 
situation. They have assured me they 
have a definite feeling that speedy action 
may be obtained in the House. I do not 
attempt to predict what the other body 
of Congress will do. I say that respect- 
fully. Sometimes it is difficult for me to 
predict what the body of which I am a 
Member will do, and in my predictions I 
do not undertake to take on any more 
troubles than I have. However, I feel 
chances are excellent that the House 
will take up the proposed legislation and 
pass it. Of course, the bill can be bogged 
down with superfluous and other kinds 
of amendments which would ruin it. 
Consideration of the bill could be de- 
layed. I understand all the instruments 
and weapons of delay. The bill has been 
too long delayed in the Senate, for one 
reason or another, but I feel sure that if 
speedy action on the bill is taken in the 
Senate, it will be speedily acted on in the 
House, 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I speak in support of S. 1771. This bill 
has been termed “a corn bill for 1957.” 
Certainly that is an accurate description, 
but it would be a mistake to consider the 
bill as one that has an effect only on 
corn and the corn farmers of the Nation. 
S. 1771 is of primary importance, not only 
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to the people of Iowa and the other corn 
producing States, but because of the im- 
portance of corn in the complete picture 
of agriculture it is very important to the 
entire country. 

We are facing a crisis in the corn pro- 
ducing area of the country. The people 
of Iowa, like the people of other corn- 
producing States, are looking to Wash- 
ington for legislative help. I invite the 
attention of Senators to the need for 
quick and beneficial Congressional action 
on this vitally important matter. I feel 
I would be remiss in carrying out my re- 
sponsibilities if I did not point out some 
of the most important facts of the cur- 
rent problem and the ‘possible solution 
being debated by the Senate today. 
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Corn is the most important and the 
most valuable single crop grown in the 
United States. More land is used for 
the production of corn than for the pro- 
duction of any other single crop. In 
many, many areas of the United States 
the most productive land is used in the 
production of corn or is used in a rota- 
tion cycle of crops in which corn is a 
vital part. The following table indi- 
cates the position held by corn in the 
total agricultural picture: 


Rank 


Crop 


Value of crop 
1956 


$4, 571, 000, 
2, 302, 000, 
2, 152, 000, 

70,000. 

47, 000, 

12, 000, 
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There is another characteristic of corn 
which sets it apart from other crops. 
This differentiation is basic to our dis- 
cussion today. For example, compare 
the relative situations of the farmer who 
grows cotton and the farmer whose main 
crop is corn. When the cotton fariner 
has harvested his crop he has no choice 
but to sell his cotton. There is no way 
he can use it on his farm. With corn 
the situation is different. The farmer 
has his choice of taking the corn to the 
cash market or feeding it to livestock 
on his own farm. In fact, corn is pe- 
culiar in that over 80 percent of the 
corn that is grown on the farm is fed on 
the same farm or one nearby. Because 
only a very small part of the corn crop 
enters trade channels we know that mar- 
keting quotas for corn will not work. 
Congress recognized this fact when it 
repealed marketing quotas for corn in 
1954. In view of these facts it is ob- 
vious why any workable corn program 
must be voluntary. So long as the farm- 
er has the alternative of taking his 
product to market in the form of live- 
stock and livestock products, a compul- 
sory program for corn will not be suc- 
cessful. All the arguments in the world 
will not change this fact. 

BACKGROUND OF CORN REFERENDUM VOTE 

The crux of the present corn problem 
lies in the results of the corn referendum 
vote, conducted last December. Let us 
analyze a few of the factors that helped 
to contribute to the decision made by the 
farmers at that time. 


1957 


As we all know, the corn farmers in 
the commercial Corn Belt area went to 
the polls to choose between acreage allot- 
ments established by a 37.3 million acre 
limitation for corn acres in the com- 
mercial Corn Belt at price supports of 
$1.35 per bushel for 1957 or a program 
with a total base acreage of 51 million 
acres with price supports of $1.31 per 
bushel for 1957 and a requirement that 
an acreage equal to 15 percent of their 
individual corn base acreage be put into 
the soil bank. A total of 437,480 farmers 
voted in that referendum; 61.5 percent 
of those farmers voted in favor of the 
latter program. In my own State of 
Iowa this program carried by a 59.5-per- 
cent vote. However, in the soil-bank law 
passed last year there were legal pro- 
visions requiring that 6624 percent of 
those voting approve the plan before it 
could become effective. That two-thirds 
requirement was a very unfortunate one. 
In any election a 60-percent vote is con- 
sidered decisive. When 3 out of every 5 
voters voice their approval of any pro- 
gram, it is my belief that such a pro- 
gram has received a substantial mandate 
from the voters. In this case the two- 
thirds requirement served to defeat the 
corn program even though it won ap- 
proval of 61.5 percent of those farmers 
who voted. 

There seems to be a great deal of mis- 
understanding involving the two-thirds 
vote requirement in last December’s ref- 
erendum. Mr. President, it is my belief 
Congress made a serious mistake in re- 
quiring the two-thirds vote for a pro- 
gram that was to be optional for the in- 
dividual farmers. It is true that the 
two-thirds requirement is not unusual. 
It has been used often in the past. How- 
ever, it has been required when the pro- 
gram being voted upon involved compul- 
sory marketing quotas. It has been 
required where farmers were asked to 
accept or reject a program that had the 
effect of imposing restrictions or controls 
on all the growers of a particular com- 
modity. All of us are familiar with such 
programs. We know that if a program 
of this type is approved by a two-thirds 
vote, then the producers of that com- 
modity are required to comply with the 
program, even if they voted against it 
in the referendum. Failure to comply 
involves a penalty. Under those circum- 
stances there is a sound and reasonable 
basis for requiring a two-thirds vote be- 
fore the program is imposed on all the 
growers of that particular commodity. 

The choice facing the corn farmers 
last December did not involve such a 
program. There was no compulsion in- 
volved. The farmers were asked to con- 
sider a base acreage program that was 
entirely voluntary. If the 51 million 
acre program had been agreed to, the 
farmer would have retained the right to 
join the program or to ignore it. There 
were no penalties involved if the farmer 
decided to refrain from complying with 
the program. It is my belief that the 
two types of votes—one involving com- 
pulsory marketing quotas and one in- 
volving voluntary acceptance of base 
acreages—are vastly different, and it 
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was a serious mistake to impose the two- 
thirds vote requirement upon a purely 
voluntary program. The need for the 
bill we are considering today is the result 
of that mistake. 

Another factor of the referendum last 
December that is worthy of note is the 
fact that very few farmers voted in the 
referendum. Only 21 percent of those 
eligible cast their votes, and only 31.5 
percent of that small number turned 
down the base-acreage program. 

There are several possible reasons for 
that exceedingly light vote. Beyond 
question there was a great deal of mis- 
understanding on the part of the farm- 
ers. The top officers of the Department 
of Agriculture have testified that they 
did the best educational job possible in 
trying to inform the farmers of the rami- 
fications of the choices available to them. 
The major farm organizations of the 
country did not agree among themselves 
on how the farmers should vote. Cer- 
tainly, it is unfair to criticize the farmer 
in Iowa or in any other State because of 
his failure to vote in the referendum. 

I think it is safe to assume that a dif- 
ferent result might occur if we could 
turn the clock back. I think it is very 
possible that the farm organizations and 
their leaders, and the farmers them- 
selves, might have governed themselves 
differently if they could have foreseen 
what was going to happen. But the pri- 
mary task before the Senate today is not 
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to consider what might have been done. 
We must start with the facts as they exist 
today. We must start with the results 
of the December referendum, for cer- 
tainly we can do nothing to change those 
results now. 

PRESENT OUTLOOK FOR CORN FARMERS 


Mr. President, the outlook for the corn 
farmers of the Nation is today as dark as 
it has been in many, many years. Be- 
cause of the referendum vote, the corn 
farmers who wish to join in the corn pro- 
gram have only one choice, namely, to 
fit their individual plans into the overall 
pattern established by a total acreage 
allotment of 37,300,000 acres for the com- 
mercial Corn Belt. This restriction is 
not realistic. This restriction is almost 
meaningless because the farmer cannot 
live with it. 

Traditionally, approximately 56 mil- 
lion acres are planted in the commercial 
Corn Belt. I ask unanimous consent to 
havespriated in the Recor at this point 
a chart listing the number of corn acres 
actually planted from 1952 through 1956, 
and the number of counties in the com- 
mercial corn area, the total allotments 
for each year, the percentage of allot- 
ments, and the percentage of the planted 
acres on complying farms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr.Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


1956 commercial corn area (planted — SEAR 55, 921,000 | 57,345,000 | 57, 002, 000 
834 


Number of counties in area 

Percent of allotment on complying farms as of all 
farms for each respective year.. 

Percent planted acres on complying farms as of all 


farms for each respective year 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
even this chart does not tell the complete 
story. Since the crop in 1956, another 
52 counties have been added to the com- 
mercial Corn Belt, which will further 
expand the size of the commercial Corn 
Belt by approximately a million acres. 
This will seriously reduce further the in- 
dividual corn-acreage allotments. 

In order to break this fact down and 
bring these necessary reductions closer 
to us, I request unanimous consent that 
at this point in the Recorp, a table be 
inserted showing the difference, state- 
wise, between the 37.3 million acre corn- 
allotment program and the 51 million 
corn-acreage base. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


1957 allot- | 1087 soil 
bank base 


acres 


Alabama. 303, 314 414, 842 
Arkansas 119, 955 
Delaware. 149, 039 
Georgia... 517,191 
IIlinois 8. 011, 861 

d 4,125,712 
Iowa 9, 386, 093 
Kansas 1, 237, 876 
Kentucky.. 1, 244, 347 

360, 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
a look at any of the figures for the vari- 
ous States emphasizes the gravity of 
the problem we face today. In Iowa, 
under the conditions as they now exist 
in the commercial Corn Belt, we would 
be required to cut our corn acres from 
9,386,093 acres to 6,862,686 acres in or- 
der to cut corn producing acres in the 
commercial area to a total of 37.3 mil- 
lion acres. The corn farmers of Iowa 
have not generally accepted that re- 
striction. They cannot live with it and 
they will not try. 

We have already seen the handwriting 
on the wall. Recently the Department 
of Agriculture released the signup fig- 
ures following the 8th of March closing 
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day for corn signups for the 1957 corn- 
allotment program. These figures indi- 
cate that a total of 4.5 million acres in 
the commercial Corn Belt have been 
placed under acreage reserve contracts. 
That news was very heartening. It ap- 
peared that the soil bank would be more 
effective than we had thought when the 
results of the referendum limiting the 
acreage in the commercial Corn Belt to 
37.3 million acres were first announced. 

A careful analysis of these acres com- 
mitted to the acreage reserve dispels that 
optimism, however. Instead, it reveals 
the true nature of the corn problem. A 
large percentage of these acres is lo- 
cated in the fringes of the commercial 
Corn Belt or in areas where production 
has been low in the last several years. 
A few days ago the senior Senator from 
Minnesota inserted a complete set of fig- 
ures into the REcorp showing that the 
heart of the commercial Corn Belt area 
was the lowest area in terms of corn 
signups. I will not burden the RECORD 
with a repetition of those figures, but for 
the purposes of this discussion let me 
repeat a few of the more startling facts. 

There are six States in the commercial 
Corn Belt that produce over three-fifths 
of all the corn produced in the United 
States. These States are Iowa, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, and Wiscon- 
sin. These States accounted for 61.8 
percent of the total production of corn 
in the United States last year. 

What is the rate of signups for the 
1957 corn program in these States? Let 
me read the figures and the respective 
percentages: Minnesota, 5.7 percent; 
Illinois, 5.8 percent; Wisconsin, 10.7 per- 
cent; Indiana, 11 percent; Ohio, 11.3 
percent; and Iowa, only 8.7 percent. 

That simple set of six figures, Mr. 
President, sounds the death knell for the 
1957 corn program as it now stands. 
When we understand the significance of 
those figures we understand the dire 
necessity for passage of the bill we are 
debating today. 

FAILURE OF CORN FARMERS TO COMPLY WITH 

1957 ALLOTMENTS 

Mr. President, I will not spend a great 
deal of time painting the picture of what 
will happen because the corn farmers 
have not agreed to the 1957 allotments. 
It will mean a great expansion in the 
production of corn. The 37.3 million 
acres for the commercial area in 1957 is 
one-third fewer acres than were planted 
in the commercial corn area in 1956. It 
is the lowest per-farm allotment ever 
imposed on the corn farmers of the Na- 
tion. A businessman would not accept 
such a restriction voluntarily. Nor will 
the farmer accept it. He will look for 
ways to avoid that restriction. The ways 
are not hard to find. He simply will not 
join the program; he will not comply. 

The initial effect will be felt by the 
corn and feed-grain sellers. Their 
prices will not slip, they will swoop. But 
the unfortunate result does not stop 
there. Cheap feed inevitably will be re- 
flected in sharply increased livestock 
population. That, in turn, will result in 
lower prices for our livestock, and ruina- 
tion for the farmers, 
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We must not overlook the tremendous 
importance of the livestock market. In 
Iowa, the leading hog-producing State 
in the Nation, we are acutely aware of 
its importance. In order to emphasize 
the importance of good livestock prices 
to the entire agriculture picture, Mr. 
President, I ask permission to insert in 
my remarks at this point a chart show- 
ing the percentage of what livestock and 
livestock products accounted for in the 
total farm cash receipts for 1955. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Percentage livestock and livestock products 
of total cash receipts, 1955 


HH RN A O O BO HOW Ln ο ο n ON 


April 10 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
it hardly seems necessary to point out 
the importance of avoiding sharp de- 
clines in the prices of livestock when 
over half of the total cash receipts for 
all States in 1955 came from livestock 
and livestock products. In nine States, 
of which my State of Iowa was one, live- 
stock and livestock products accounted 
for over three-fourths of the total agri- 
cultural cash receipts. This also is 
graphic proof, I believe, that something 
must be done to avoid the sharp increases 
in the production of corn that will occur 
unless we do something to relieve the 
corn farmer of the 37.3 million acre corn 
allotment for the commercial area now 
imposed upon him, 

There is another unfortunate part of 
this picture. If we do not change the 
37.3 million acre allotment, now applica- 
ble for 1957, and great surpluses of corn 
appear, as they most certainly will, next 
year we shall see another sharp drop in 
the allotment for the commercial Corn 
Belt. Since one of the factors that de- 
termine the allotment for the commer- 
cial area each year is the amount of corn, 
that is on hand, next year’s allotment 
is liable to make the 37.3 million acres 
for 1957 look very liberal. As Senators 
can well see, this could easily be the 
start of a vicious cycle of increased pro- 
duction and decreased allotments. The 
ever-narrowing allotments will inevita-. 
bly crush the corn farmer unless they 
are stopped. 


PRESENT SUPPLIES OF FEED-GRAINS ON HAND 


Mr. President, before concluding this 
discussion of the importance of avoiding 
increased production of corn if at all 
possible, and the practical certainty that 
the present program will result in 
sharply increased corn production, one 
more fact should be pointed out. This 
production will be doubly serious because 
at the present time we have the highest 
supplies of feed and feed grains in our 
history. During the recent hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, the representative 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion inserted a chart indicating the se- 
riousness of this situation. Because it 
bears directly on this point, I request 
unanimous consent that this chart be 
included in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Specified data re feed grain supplies, beef and pork production, cattle and hog prices 


Item 


he grain supply: 1 


Total hiama? TT 
Grain per animal unit ushels 


1 Calculated as follows: 


y appl the follow: 
5 E 25 


Corn, carryover of old corn on Oct. 1 plus total crop; oats, Oct. 1 stocks; barley, total crop; 
grain hi total ; wheat and rye, uction fed to livestock during year 
2 Caleulated b yin, — Corn, 1,006; oats, 0.503; barley, 0. 
grain sorghums, 


ning July. 
; rye, 0.850; wheat, 1.125; and 
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Specified data re feed grain supplies, beef and pork production, catile and hog prices—Con. 


Ttem 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 1955 1956 


Cattle and calves production 
0 


Hog price received by farmerss nainn 
Beef cattle price received by farmers. 


$20. 00 
28. 70 


Million pounds 
9, 896 10, 819 13, 953 14, 610 15, 146 15, 900 
11, 481 11,527 10, 006 9, 870 10, 991 11, 300 
21, 377 22, 346 23, 959 24, 480 26, 137 27, 200 
Per hundredweight 


$17. 80 
24. 30 


$21. 40 
16, 30 


$21. 60 


16.00 15. 00 


Sources: Compiled from U. S. Department of Agriculture data, 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
in conclusion, I should like to point out 
one additional fact. During the course 
of this debate we will hear many com- 
ments about the close relationship be- 
tween the corn problem and the problem 
of feed-grain production all over the 
country. I do not think many persons 
who have studied the agricultural prob- 
lem today will deny that fact. The prob- 
lems are closely related. In the long run 
it will be impossible to solve the corn 
problem without taking into considera- 
tion the tremendously increased produc- 
tion of feed grains that have gone into 
direct competition with corn. But, Mr. 
President, the bill before us is not a long- 
range program. I am certain that I am 
speaking for the commercial Corn Belt 
States when I say we will be perfectly 
willing to sit down and try to devise a 
long-range program to handle the whole 
problem. So far as I know, there is no 
disposition on the part of any of the re- 
sponsible leaders to view the bill we are 
debating today as a permanent solution. 
But, once again, we are working against 
a distinct time problem. It may be too 
late already. If that time has not yet 
arrived, it certainly is very close. We 
must not confuse a long-range program, 
which we must have, with an emergency 
program, which we also must have. The 
bill we are considering today is the emer- 
gency portion of the program. One part 
of the bill, that part calling for a study 
and report of the feed-grain problem, is 
concerned with the other part—the long- 
range program. But the crux of this bill 
is the emergency program we must have 
now. Isincerely hope the Senate realizes 
the urgency which establishes the neces- 
sity for passage of this bill. 

Mr. President, last year we witnessed 
one of the most discouraging and dis- 
heartening experiences I have ever seen, 
When Congress convened in January 
1956, we were told that an agricultural 
bill would be debated early in the session. 
Later, a specific date was set. We were 


to act on a farm bill by the 15th of Feb- 


ruary. The blow-by-blow time schedule 
for agricultural legislation last year is 
mute testimony of the tragedy of delay 
that occurred. 

We started debate on the farm bill on 
the 22d of February. 

A bill, so badly encumbered with agri- 
cultural barnacles that it was nonrecog- 
nizable, was finally passed almost a full 
month later—on the 19th of March. 
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After a conference committee finally 
worked out a series of compromises, it 
was sent to the President. By this time 
the bill had become so garbled that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower vetoed it. That veto 
was delivered on the 16th of April. 

A full month later, on the 17th of May, 
we started debate on a second farm bill. 
It was passed on the 18th of May, and the 
President signed it into law on May 28. 

Almost 5 full months passed between 
the time Congress convened and the time 
President Eisenhower signed the farm 
bill of 1956. In those 5 months we of the 
Midwest Corn Belt hoped for quick ac- 
tion. I remember vividly my desire that 
we forego an Easter recess in order to 
complete action. But our hopes and 
desires were in vain. When the bill was 
finally signed into law—and substanti- 
ally before that time in fact—the De- 
partment of Agriculture voiced its serious 
concern about the administrative task 
that lay before them. The Department 
felt—and I might add with every right to 
so feel—that they had been given a big 
job far too late for the best possible 
administration. 

I agreed with them in this appraisal of 
the time problem. We passed the bill so 
late in the season that it was impossible 
to administer it in the way Congress de- 
sired. In 1956 we gave the farmers of the 
Nation a soil bank. But we passed it so 
late that we handcuffed and shackled the 
hands of the Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. President, I fear we are traveling 
down the same road again. I support S. 
1771 with all the power at my command; 
but in so doing I have not lost sight of the 
serious administrative problems it will 
present. The corn farmers have reached 
the point of no return and they must 
have help. Let the record stand clear. 
Again, in 1957 as in 1956, we have so 
delayed passage of farm legislation that 
well-planned, farsighted administration 
is almost impossible, But let us pass this 
bill as quickly as possible and extend as 
much help as possible to our corn farm- 
ers rather than desert them in their hour 
of tragic need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of, a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make a few remarks with regard 
to the pending measure. 

I stated in early January that I was 
opposed to any further corn legislation. 
When our committee met, as chairman 
of the committee I took the position that 
we should await action by the House of 
Representatives before considering the 
bill. The measure did receive consid- 
eration by the House of Representatives. 
As all of us know, it was defeated. 

I do not know of a commodity which 
has received more consideration than 
has corn. Corn happens to be the sweet 
little blue-eyed, curly-haired girl of the 
farm program. It gets almost anything 
it desires. Corn is treated differently 
from any other of the basic commodi- 
ties. As Senators know, insofar as the 
six basic commodities are concerned, 
corn is the only one which a farmer can 
produce in excess of his acreage allot- 
ment without being subjected to a mar- 
keting penalty. 

The corn growers appeared before our 
committee when we considered the farm 
bill. We held hearings in the fall of 
1955, on which we based the 1956 Act. 
We held hearings in the Middle West, in 
the Dakotas, in Iowa, and in various 
other sections of the country which form 
the commercial corn area. 

At that time farmers testified as to 
what they desired. In the 1956 act no 
commodity received greater attention 
than did corn. It required more time to 
deal with the corn section of the farm 
bill than was spent on any other section. 
I realize that the corn provisions con- 
tained in the act of 1956 did not receive 
the unanimous approval of all the corn 
growers. However, they did receive the 
approval of a majority of them. Con- 
gress passed the law, and, as I recall, all 
the Senators from the commercial corn 
States voted for the inclusion in the bill 
of the corn program. 

The corn growers had an opportunity 
to vote themselves a program wherein 
the base acres would be fixed at 51 mil- 
lion. The support price was fixed by 
the Secretary as provided in the bill, but 
the farmers rejected it. They had their 
opportunity, but they failed to take ad- 
vantage of it. That was the reason why 
I said in the Senate in January of this 
year, and even in December of last year, 
that the farm program had received 
much attention during 1956 and in the 
fall of 1955, and that I was very hopeful 
that the law as signed by the President 
would be given full opportunity to work 
for at least 1 year. The year I had in 
mind was this year—1957. 

Last year—an election year—corn re- 
ceived two support prices, one for farm- 
ers who complied with acreage require- 
ments, and another for noncompliers. 
The difference between the support price 
for the noncompliers and the support 
price for those who complied was only 
25 cents a bushel. More than one 
farmer asked me, “Why should I con- 
fine my planting to allotted acres and 
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get $1.50 a bushel when I can plant all 
the acreage I desire and get $1.25 a 
bushel?” 

As a result of that program—and, of 
course, as a result also of good weather, 
as I indicated yesterday—although the 
corn acreage last year was less than it 
was in 1955, and although more than 
5 million acres were in the soil bank, 219 
million more bushels of corn were pro- 
duced, at a cost to the taxpayers of $180 
million. 

I fear that a good many Senators fail 
to realize the importance of the soil 
bank. The creation of the soil bank was 
not for the purpose of assisting the 
farmers to obtain increased revenue. 
That was not the purpose at all. Sim- 
ply, the purpose of the soil bank was to 
take acreage out of production, so as to 
reduce surpluses, but, at the same time 
to reimburse the farmers to the extent 
that production was decreased. 

It was said on the floor yesterday that 
it would be a shame to deny the farmers 
of the country more funds, directly and 
indirectly. When that position is taken, 
it is getting away from the soil bank, be- 
cause the soil bank was not created for 
that purpose. I repeat, it was created in 
order to do away with as much of the 
surplus as possible. That was the rea- 
son the soil bank law was put on the 
statute books, and none other. 

It is my belief that, if the Secretary 
had not used a provision of law passed, 
as I recall, in 1949, a provision which was 
never before used, in order to afford the 
corn growers two support prices, we 
would not be faced with the enormous 
surplus which is now on hand. I do not 
wish to go into details again, but as I 
pointed out on April 4, there was a corn 
surplus in 1953 of only 267 million bush- 
els, which was more or less a normal 
carryover. Today almost a billion bush- 
els of corn are on hand. I attribute that 
to the management of the program on 
the part of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Certainly it is foolish for anyone to be- 
lieve that by increasing the base acreage 
it will be possible to reduce corn produc- 
tion. As my good friend from Georgia 
said to me a while ago at lunch, it would 
be like trying to make a man sober by 
giving him more liquor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Certainly 
I am not one who believes that the pur- 
pose of the soil bank law is to distribute 
revenue. The purpose of the soil bank 
law is to buy a reduction of production. 
It may be that the total amount of corn 
produced last year was more than it was 
anticipated it would be. In some in- 
stances I think that was due to weather 
conditions, and probably to other causes. 

However, let no one fail to support the 
bill now under consideration upon any 
theory that by having an allotment based 
at 37 million acres it will be possible to 
prevent the production of corn. The 
fact is that even with a 40 million acre 
or a 51 million acre allotment, a great 
many farmers did not comply. I think 
the percentage of compliance in my State 
was probably about what it was in other 
States—at least 40 or 45 percent in re- 
cent years. Nevertheless, farmers have 
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been producing about as much corn, year 
in and year out, over the past 4 or 5 years 
in South Dakota, which has something 
more than 30 commercial corn producing 
counties, as was produced before the al- 
lotment system was invoked. 

When a farmer has an investment in 
field and in corn equipment—cornpick- 
ers and other machinery which is nec- 
essary for the production of corn to- 
day—and an attempt is made to reduce 
the acreage allotment to such a point 
that the farmer will not comply, he 
simply will not comply, but will plant 
more corn. 

I doubt that with the 37-million-acre 
base to the total production of corn will 
be materially reduced. The only pros- 
pect of reducing production is to offer 
some inducement which will cause the 
farmer to reduce his acreage. On a 37- 
million-acre base, he simply will not 
comply. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I point out to my 
good friend from South Dakota that I 
really believe that if Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson had known in advance 
that a corn-acreage allotment by 37.3 
million acres would have provided a 
corn-acreage reserve of 5,560,464, he 
would not have asked for any legislation. 
The fact that the farmers of the Nation 
signed up for almost 6 million acres was 
a surprise to everyone, even to many 
Senators. 

The reason this base-acreage program 
was advocated was to get more farmers 
into the program, so that the soil-bank 
goal set last year could be attained. 

Let us see what that goal was. Un- 
der date of November 30, 1956, when the 
Secretary announced the unit-payment 
rate, he gave the 1957 acreage-reserve 
program goals. What was that goal, so 
far as corn was concerned? In the case 
of corn, the goal for 1957 for the acreage 
reserve is 4,500,000 to 5,500,000 acres. 
Yet the actual offerings are 100,000 acres 
more. That was accomplished, not with 
the 51-million-acre base, but with a 37.3- 
million-acre allotment. I am satisfied 
that if the Secretary of Agriculture had 
known that, he would not have advo- 
cated even the bill he proposed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of course, 
I am not sure that even with the 6 mil- 
lion acres, or whatever the signup now 
is, the participation will be in the places 
where the desired reduction will be ac- 
complished. I think the participation 
is probably in the marginal areas of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But when the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture arrived at his goal, 
what did he have in mind? He had in 
mind that if from 4½ million to 5% mil- 
lion acres of land were taken out of pro- 
duction that would turn the trick. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
South Dakota that with the acres of- 
fered—which, as of March 29, were 5,- 
596,465—the money allotted for that 
purpose was $217 million. In order to 
carry out the program on that basis, it 
will be necessary to dip down into the 
‘Treasury—if more acres are devoted to 
the program—in order to obtain the dif- 
ference between the $217,500,000 re- 
quired for the acres now offered, and as 
much as $300 million. That is what will 
happen. The program as outlined by 
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the Secretary of Agriculture last No- 
vember—I may say to my good friend 
from South Dakota—has been reached. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In dol- 
lars? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Les, positively. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has it 
been reached in the placing of the acres 
in the areas of maximum corn produc- 
tion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it 
makes no difference where the acres 
come from, and for the following reason. 
Payment per acre varies from area to 
area based on productivity levels; but 
the payment per bushel reduced should 
not vary. Therefore, if land in the acre- 
age reserve is in North Carolina, for ex- 
ample, and North Carolina has a low 
payment rate per acre, then more acres 
can be accommodated in the soil bank to 
obtain reduction of a certain number of 
bushels per dollar paid. If land from 
Iowa is placed in the soil bank, and Iowa 
has a high rate of payment per acre, 
then fewer acres can be accommodated, 
but the reduction in the number of 
bushels of corn per dollar paid should 
be about the same as in North Carolina. 
The $217,500,000—is for the reduction of 
so many bushels of corn. It does not 
make any difference whether the reduc- 
tion comes from North Carolina or Iowa. 
In North Carolina the land planted in 
corn may be valued for soil-bank pay- 
ments at $23 an acre, as against, say $40 
an acre in the case of Iowa, the point is 
that regardless of where the acres are 
located the desired reduction in the 
number of bushels of corn produced will 
be accomplished. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. However, 
on the basis of the acres involved, it seems 
to me that the location of the acres will 
make some difference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. However, we are 
guided by the amount of money avail- 
able. In other words, if in the case of all 
the commodities—corn, wheat, tobacco, 
rice, and others—the goals had been met; 
the most that could be provided for corn 
would be the amount called for under the 
present signups. The only way it would 
be possible to devote more money to such 
reductions in corn acreage than the 
amount already allotted to corn, would 
be if any money were left over from the 
other commodities. This money could be 
applied to increase the amount available 
for corn. In that way, if the acres under 
the program are increased, and if the 
Senate makes the mistake of passing the 
bill, we shall have to dig down into the 
Treasury for about $83 million more, in 
order to try to assist further the corn- 
growers. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not in 
order to try to assist further the corn- 
growers, but in order to obtain some 
reduction of the actual production, and to 
use the money for this purpose, rather 
than to pay it out in storage fees. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in refer- 
ence to the statement of the Senator 
from South Dakota regarding a possible 
increase or decrease in the acreage 
planted, the figures for the intentions 
to plant, as of March 18, show that the 
total corn planting in the United States 
this year is anticipated to be 74.4 million 
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acres, or the smallest acreage planted in 
70 years. 

The Senator from South Dakota may 
be correct in stating that that will not 
reduce total production, because this fig- 
ure does not take into consideration the 
increased yields per acre which we are 
getting every year. Furthermore, it is 
entirely possible that some of the de- 
crease in corn planting may be offset by 
an increase in the planting of other feed 
grains, particularly grain sorghums, 
which will be encouraged by the rain and 
snowfall in the areas normally producing 
the other feed grains. When, with our 
increased population, we intend to plant 
the smallest acreage to corn we have 
planted in the past 70 years, that shows 
how far we have come and how much 
better farmers we are, as we can now 
produce twice as much per acre as we 
did 70 years ago. 

So the Senator from South Dakota 
may be correct with respect to total pro- 
duction; but undoubtedly the acreage 
will be reduced. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to state to 
my good friend, the Senator from Ver- 
mont, that, according to intentions to 
plant, not only are the corn acres being 
reduced, but the acres planted to other 
feed grains—with the exception of sor- 
ghum and barley—are in the same cate- 
gory. The acres planted to sorghum are 
the only ones which will be substantially 
increased over the number last year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In the 
case of sorghum, the increase this year 
will be approximately 23 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct, or al- 
most a 5-million acre increase. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And to 
the extent that the number of acres 
planted to sorghum is increased, that 
production will replace the production of 
corn, at least for feeding purposes, 

Mr. AIKEN. It might, bushel for 
bushel, but not acre for acre, because I 
do not think the time has yet come when 
an acre of sorghum produces as much 
feed as an acre of corn. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Perhaps 
so; but in my State the plantings of sor- 
ghum have been perhaps the heaviest 
since about 1938 or 1940. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that is true in 
the case of several States which produce 
large amounts of sorghum. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. And 
where the farmers have exercised cau- 
tion, because of the drought conditions, 
sorghum offers them a little insurance. 

Mr. AIKEN. But it is doubtful that 
the increase in sorghum will offset the 
decrease in corn, unless the yield per 
acre from land planted to sorghum is 
greater than it has been in the past. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, my con- 
cern is primarily to obtain a high per- 
centage of signups in the very heart of 
the commercial corn area. 

I refer to the map which is available 
in that connection. The portion colored 
in yellow, with blue dots, indicates the 
commercial area. The blue dots indi- 
cate the areas recently added to the om- 
mercial corn area. The portion cok 
in yellow covers the western part of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, the south- 
ern part of Minnesota, the southeast 
corner of South Dakota, the eastern half 
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of Nebraska, the northern half of Mis- 
souri, and a few counties in the north- 
east corner of Kansas; and that area in- 
cludes some of Delaware and some of the 
other eastern seaboard States. 

But the main question before us is the 
percentage of signups. The Senator 
from Louisiana is absolutely correct 
when he says there is a larger signup 
than had been anticipated at the outset. 
That is true, as we may observe by look- 
ing at the total increase, figured on a 
national basis. But when we apply 
those figures to the heart of the corn- 
producing area, we find that the situa- 
tion is a very sad one in the case of Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota—the 6 big producing 
States, where in 1956 there was an aver- 
age yield of 59.3 bushels per acre, as 
against 22 bushels an acre in many other 
States which are listed in the com- 
mercial corn area. When we examine 
the records, we find only 9.8 percent of 
the eligible corn acreage in those 6 
States under firm contract; and then we 
know that we have not reduced the 
potential production of corn in the 
United States for the calendar year 
1957. That is the only point with which 
I am concerned. 

Of course it disturbs me to be at vari- 
ance with my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the chairman of the committee, or with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIxEen], the ranking Re- 
publican Member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

However, when we consider the ques- 
tion of the production of corn, we had 
better take a good, keen look at the mat- 
ter, because we are trying to reduce the 
potential of the feed-producing capacity 
of the Nation. If we do not reduce it, 
the United States again will harvest—in 
1957—a corn crop which will overflow 
the bins and will threaten the entire 
livestock industry with overproduction. 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE], who is now the 
Presiding Officer, knows to what I refer, 
because he is a producer not only of live- 
stock, but of poultry. He knows the 
poultry situation is a distressed one this 
year, because of the overproduction of 
eggs and broilers. We are now on the 
threshold of walking into another situ- 
ation which is not only comparable, but 
one which probably will be magnified in 
comparison. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I go ‘back to the 
proposition that if the program is ap- 
plied to areas where more corn per acre, 
is produced we are going to have to pay 
more dollars an acre to have the land 
taken out of production. We have al- 
ready exhausted all the funds allotted to 
corn. They have already been covered 
by signups. Under the bill, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture could cancel all that 
out if the farmers agreed; he would not 
be prohibited from doing it. 

The Senator from Minnesota stated 
yesterday he was going to try to obtain 
a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture 
indicating how he is going to distribute 
the additional acres involved in this bill. 
I should like to know what he is going to 
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do about the 1,316,280 acres which have 
been signed up in Nebraska. That is 
about the same as the amount which was 
signed up last year in Nebraska. This 
year, if the pending proposal shall be 
enacted, the State of Nebraska will lead 
the procession, and the corn producers 
will get about $40 million out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Last year, Iowa led by receiving about 
$46 million, as I remember the figure, 
What happened in Iowa? Listen to this. 
I dislike to repeat this, Senators. Last 
year the acres planted in Iowa amounted 
to 33,000 less than in 1955. Over 1,289,- 
000 acres were placed in the soil bank, 
but the reduction in corn acres was only 
33,000. After harvest it was found that, 
although farmers in Iowa had been paid 
$54,914,506 in cash, they reduced produc- 
tion by only 521,000 bushels. The Fed- 
eral Government paid to the corn pro- 
ducers of Iowa the equivalent of $105 a 
bushel for their reduction. That is what 
happened. 

Mr. THYE. Mr, President, will my 
distinguished friend yield to me at that 
point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I have in my hand the 
crop production report from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture dated March 18, 
1957. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have the report 
also, I hope the reports correspond. 

Mr. THYE. I hope so. I have it in 
my hand. An examination of the record 
discloses that in the calendar years 1946 
to 1955 there were planted 83,942,000 
acres. Production was 3,100,000,000 
bushels. 

In the calendar year 1956, the crop 
harvest was 74,410,000 acres. Take note 
that that is a reduction of almost 10 mil- 
lion acres. But blessed with a bountiful 
harvest—the Lord was kind to us, and I 
say that reverently—there were har- 
vested 31⁄2 billion bushels of corn from 
10 million fewer acres. 

The emphasis should not be on the 
acres signed up in Iowa, but rather on 
the bushels of corn harvested. The Lord 
blessed us all in this Nation with the most 
bountiful corn crop ever produced by the 
soil in the history of this land. That is 
the reason why there was a big produc- 
tion in Iowa, even though so many acres 
of land were signed up. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The huge produc- 
tion my good friend from Minnesota 
has pointed out is not peculiar to corn. 
I can well recall that 13 or 14 years ago 
it required 42 million acres of land to 
produce the same amount of cotton as 
can now be grown on 17 million acres. 
In other words, it required 2% times 
the number of acres to produce the same 
amount of cotton. 

Mr. THYE. That is due to the wis- 
dom of man. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that. 

Mr. THYE. The work of our experi- 
ment stations has brought all this into 
being. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct, and 
I am glad of that, because it is going to 
be a great thing as our population in- 
creases. As the Senator knows, our land 
resources are decreasing today at the 
rate of about 1,800,000 acres a year, be- 
cause of roadbuilding, construction of 
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airports, and other projects. With our 
increasing population, money spent on 
such programs is money well invested. 
The programs have taught the farmers 
how to produce more on fewer acres. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Lou- 
isiana and I have the same common 
objective. There is no question about 
what we are endeavoring to do. We are 
endeavoring to save the Treasury from 
the burden of the price-support program 
for the agricultural economy. I person- 
ally have a feeling that the greater the 
number of productive acres brought 
under soil-bank contracts, the less the 
Treasury will be asked to pay in the form 
of support prices and for the carrying 
of surpluses in dead storage. 

The distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana pointed out that there would be 
increased food needs in the future as 
the population of the Nation grows. 
That is why I asked if the Senator would 
yield. We need to husband our land in 
an extremely intelligent manner, in order 
that the land may not be depleted of 
its fertility, and that the minerals em- 
bodied in the soil may not be used up. 
Future generations of Americans should 
have the right to till fertile land which 
the Senator and I and other Americans 
have had the right to till in a virgin 
country. The only way to assure such 
fertility is to take some of the soil out 
of production, if it is not needed for 
harvesting. I believe there is no con- 
tradiction of the statement that in the 
calendar year 1957 we will not need all 
our corn acreage. 

Furthermore, there is a need to con- 
serve the fertility of the soil in a well- 
managed program which will provide for 
idle land, land at rest, land which will 
be building fertility rather than pro- 
ducing a crop which will go into dead 
storage. 

Therefore, if we can get into the acre- 
age reserve and into the soil bank a 
larger percentage of the land in the 
corn-producing area, in the heart of the 
Nation, future generations will be more 
certain of productive acres from which 
to harvest than if we now blindly pro- 
duce more crops than we know what to 
do with once we harvest them. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CARROLL. I must attend a com- 
mittee hearing, but I have 1 or 2 ques- 
tions I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, and 
also the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], if I may be per- 
mitted to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam glad to yield. 
Mr. CARROLL. I come from the State 
of Colorado. which is not a commercial 
corn-producing State. Colorado does 
not participate in either the soil-bank 
program or the price-support program 
with reference to corn. I asked the same 
general question yesterday of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] which I desire to propound at 
this time. 
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I have listened to the discussion about 
production, what it has meant and what 
it will mean in the future. Now I wish 
to talk about the farmers. What will this 
proposal mean today to the farmer? 
What is the economic plight of the corn 
farmer? That is the first question. 

Will the incentives that are contained 
in this bill tend to reduce the farmers’ 
corn production? It seems to me that 
is the basic question. 

If we do not pass this bill, it is my 
understanding that under the existing 
law the acreage allotment will be 37.3 
million. If there are no incentives to 
curb production, will the farmer, in or- 
der to sustain himself economically, re- 
fuse to comply? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may state to my 
good friend from Colorado that last year, 
when the 37.3 million acre allotment 
was fixed under the law, no one, not even 
the Secretary of Agriculture, suspected 
the program would take root as well as 
it did. We heard from practically every 
quarter that, since there was such a low 
acreage allotment, the program would 
simply fall apart. 

As I have previously pointed out, more 
acres have already been signed up than 
planned for under the program. As a 
matter of fact, as I pointed out, the 
acres that have been signed up will re- 
quire $500,000 more money than has 
been allotted to corn. 

In other words, the point I wish to 
emphasize to my good friend from Colo- 
rado is that the program under the 37.3 
million acre allotment has been a huge 
success, in that the farmers have al- 
ready signed up a sufficient acreage to 
utilize all the money allotted: to corn. 

Mr, CARROLL. If the Senator will 
permit me, I will say that I was under 
the impression, after listening to the de- 
bate yesterday, that from a 43-million 
acre provision in 1956 the Congress itself 
had increased the corn acreage allot- 
ment to 51 million acres. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was last year. 
We had that provision in the bill last 
year. 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And the corn farm- 
ers were given a chance to vote for an 
allotment of 51 million acres. But they 
failed to do so. Under the provisions of 
the legislation, in order to have an al- 
lotment of 51 million acres there was 
required a favorable vote by two-thirds 
of the number of farmers voting, but 
only 61 percent voted in favor of it. 

Mr. CARROLL. I understand that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So that provision 
went out the window. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that 
even if the allotment of 51 million acres 
had been approved, and even if the 
farmers had voted themselves that al- 
lotment, the soil-bank program would 
not have been any better than the pro- 
gram which has resulted from the 37.3 
million acre allotment, because 5,560,- 
000 acres have been offered, which is 
a sufficient amount to require all the 
money allotted to corn. 

Mr. CARROLL. There is a question 
bothering the junior Senator from Colo- 
rado. There has been action on the 
37.3 million acre allotment, and action 
by the Congress toward restoring the 
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51 million acre allotment. As I recall 
the charts, there was a planting of 56 
million acres, some 5 million acres more 
than set forth by the Congress in the 
proposed allotment. It seems to me it 
leaves us in a difficult situation. That 
is one of the reasons why I am asking 
the question. 

I have not yet made up my mind on 
how to vote on this bill. It seems to me 
we must look at the plight of the farmer 
under the existing law. 

Let us assume that the bill fails to 
pass. Are the farmers’ benefits so low 
that there are insufficient incentives to 
keep him from planting his crop? He 
has to live. His income is likely to be 
lower. His costs are likely to be higher. 
Since the farmer is seeking a decent 
subsistence it seems to me it is a basic 
law of economics that he will continue 
to plant. He will grow more and more 
and as he does the Nation will end up 
with a greater surplus than ever before. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It matters not. 
One million or one and a half million 
acres of corn taken out of production 
will not, in my humble judgment, mean 
much in reducing the corn surplus. In 
other words, with the maximum amount 
of money which would be left, over and 
above the $217 million already signed up, 
we could not have taken out of produc- 
tion more than about 1½ million to 2 
million acres. 

Mr. CARROLL. If I may, I should 
like to address a question to the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
with the permission of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Yesterday I asked a specific question 
as to whether or not the incentives con- 
tained in the bill will in themselves curb 
production. I thought that was the 
basic point of the bill, though not the 
sole point. Will the incentives in this 
bill stimulate some compliance on the 
part of the farmers? Will there be more 
compliance if the bill is passed or more 
compliance if we do nothing? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
permit me to answer? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota may 
answer the question, without my losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Is there objection? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the an- 
swer to the question is very simple. At 
least 15 percent of every acre of corn- 
land that goes under firm contract is 
bound under a mandatory provision to 
the soil bank, in an idle stage, for the 
calendar year 1957. Therefore, for every 
acre of the fertile land—such as the land 
in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Minnesota—that goes under a firm con- 
tract, 15 percent of that productive land 
will have to lie idle in the soil bank. 

That is the secret of the entire corn 
program. When there is a firm agree- 
ment made with the farmer under the 
soil bank, that percentage of land is 
taken out of production. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if I 
may, I should like to make a little cor- 
rection there. 
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Under the present arrangement all 
acreage reserve contracts deal with al- 
lotted corn acres. In other words, the 
land must be taken out of the acres the 
farmer is allotted, 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But under the pend- 
ing bill the Secretary could permit the 
farmer to take his 15 percent required 
soil bank participation from other land 
and place those acres in the conservation 
reserve. Of course, the payment to the 
farmer would have been less, in those 
circumstances. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the required 
acreage reduction under the provisions 
of the pending bill is not necessarily to 
be taken from base acreage. It can be 
taken from acres planted to hay, or any- 
thing else. 

Mr. CARROLL. It may be taken from 
corn acres, too, may it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is what I had 
in mind, when I spoke of incentives. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the point I wish 
to emphasize to my good friend from 
Colorado is that when this program was 
started last year by the Department of 
Agriculture, they announced the goals, 
and what they hoped the farmer would 
contract for. Not only has the mark 
been reached, but it has been exceeded 
by 100,000 acres. 

Mr. CARROLL. I have only one fur- 
ther question to ask. Considering all of 
the farm programs of last year, and 
that contemplated under the corn pro- 
gram, what participation has there been 
on the part of the farm population? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As has been pointed 
out during debate, last year the com- 
pliance, in my judgment, was excellent, 
notwithstanding the fact that the law 
was passed very late in the year. Corn 
growers participated in the acreage re- 
serve program to the extent of 5,315,578 
acres. 

Mr. CARROLL. What does the com- 
pliance last year by farmers mean per- 
centagewise? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That figure is not 
separated, and it would not help very 
much, because the amount that was 
signed up by the farmers was about the 
goal which was proposed by the admin- 
istration as necessary for an overall 
reduction. 

This year, as I pointed out a while ago, 
we have on hand almost 1 billion bushels 
of corn. It strikes me that the way to 
reduce that surplus is to plant fewer 
acres. That should be the way we ap- 
proach the problem, and not by increas- 
ing the base. Under the present law, 
with an allotment of 37.3 million acres, 
we have already reached the goal set by 
the Department as being necessary to 
accomplish a reduction in the production 
of corn for 1957. That goal has already 
been accomplished. 

I come back to the proposition that to 
put $83 million more into that program, 
and take it away from some other basic 
commodities which have not reached 
their goal would simply mean a dip into 
the Treasury of $83 million to accomplish 
very little, in my judgment. 

Mr. CARROLL. It seems to the junior 
Senator from Colorado that there is a 
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conflict. That is why I put the question. 
If we did nothing, if we left the allot- 
ment at 37.3 million acres, without addi- 
tional incentives, that fact in itself might 
stimulate production to the extent that 
we would have a greater yield than ever. 
That is the reason I raised the question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Farmers have a 
knack, as they decrease acreage, of 
planting the corn a little closer and using 
more fertilizer. The result is as much 
production as they had before. The 
same thing is true of cotton farmers. 
The same thing is true of Irish potato 
farmers. Senators will remember that 
fiasco. It cost the taxpayers almost half 
a billion dollars. The Senator from 
Minnesota remembers how much diffi- 
culty we had in ending that program. 

I go back to the proposition that when 
the Secretary of Agriculture told the 
farmers the acreage reserve goal neces- 
sary to reduce the present surplus, he 
set the figure between 444 and 5½ mil- 
lion acres. We have now exceeded that 
goal, and have used all the money allot- 
ted to corn, I think that is sufficient. 

Mr. CARROLL, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. It 
seems to me that perhaps under either 
proposal, whether we leave the allot- 
ment as it is or increase it, if the farmers 
are as astute as the senior Senator from 
Louisiana suggests, perhaps they will 
put additional fertilizer in the proper 
place in either case. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We have been ad- 
vocating many programs to assist farm- 
ers. But farmers are human beings, 
and they will get as much as they pos- 
sibly can, as much as the traffic will 
bear, out of any program they go into. 
It is human nature for them to do so. 
As I stated a while ago, this tendency 
to increase per acre production will be a 
blessing in disguise for us in the next 
10 years when our population reaches 
the figure of 225 million, with fewer 
acres of land in production than we 
now have. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator. 
THE FALLACY OF FIXING AN ABOVE THE MARKET 
PRICE ON A SURPLUS COMMODITY 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE, I have in my hand a 
Crop Production Bulletin from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Marketing Service, released on 
March 18, 1957. 

On page 6 there is a statement in con- 
firmation of what the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana has just said. I 
read from the bulletin: 

Part of the downtrend in acres is due to 
uptrend in yields per acre. 


I do not see the connection there. 
There is nothing said about the total 
number of bushels or hundredweight of 
corn to be bought, is there? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It states the total 
number produced. 

Mr. MALONE. But all we limit is the 
number of acres. 

5 ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rec 

Mr. MALONE. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator a question. I know 
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that he has the answer. The Senator 
from Nevada was raised on a ranch, 

The situation affecting productive 
capacity has not changed very much. 

The Senator from Louisiana knows 
that if we reduce the acreage, as the 
distinguished Senator has already sug- 
gested, the farmer will add a little 
more fertilizer and tend the crop more 
efficiently and increase the surplus 
accordingly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When I came home 
from World War I, before we had any 
programs whatever, I entered the farm- 
ing business. I well remember that back 
in 1922 I started to grow potatoes in 
my own area. Growing potatoes in 
Terrebonne Parish, La., was an un- 
known quantity. No one had ever 
grown them commercially in large 
quantities. 

When I started, the average farmer in 
that area produced about 92 bushels to 
the acre. They were growing potatoes 
on a row 5 feet wide. It looked like a 
big mound. 

I began to experiment. I bought a 
little farm, and in less than 8 years, by 
using the proper seed and the proper 
fertilizer, and by reducing the size of 
the row, I am glad to say that I in- 
creased production to 410 bushels per 
acre. 

That is what has been occurring in 
connection with all crops. When I came 
to the Senate that was what induced 
me to seek membership on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A few months after I came to the 
Senate, in 1937, Senator Robinson died, 
and I was very desirous of being ap- 
pointed to membership on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, because 
of my experience in that line, and my 
interest in conservation. Ever since that 
time I have been watching the increase 
of production per acre by reason of 
the utilization of more fertilizer, better 
seed, better drainage, and other factors. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a personal 
observation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I can testify 
from personal experience that the po- 
tatoes which the Senator raised were 
excellent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They were magnifi- 
cent, I must say, I cannot be modest 
about those potatoes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I cannot help but 
pay my compliments at this time to the 
Senator from Louisiana. I was one of 
those fortunate persons who, when ra- 
tions were low in years past, received 
some potatoes through the bounty of 
the Senator from Louisiana. I attest 
to the fact that they were very excellent 
potatoes in every respect. I pay my 
tribute to the Senator from Louisiana as 
a great leader in the potato-growing 
industry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank my friend 
from West Virginia. I do not know of 
any gift that I have ever made in my 
life that brought more contentment 
than the 10 pounds of potatoes I fur- 
nished each Senator in 1941, I believe, 
when potatoes were scarce. 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a personal comment? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana went into the potato 
business, but he did not become a suc- 
cessful producer until he went up into 
the Red River Valley, in the northern 
region, and obtained his seed stock. By 
obtaining his seed stock in the North he 
increased his production. 

One of the things we have done in 
the corn business has been to introduce 
hybrid seed. Another factor has been 
the introduction of commercial ferti- 
lizer. We have paid the experiment sta- 
tions of our Nation to find out how to 
apply it. As a result of the proper selec- 
tion of seed and the proper application 
of fertilizer, the entire economy of the 
Nation has been blessed with an abun- 
dant production in the agricultural field. 

FEWER ACRES—MORE PRODUCTION 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Do we not come to 
the conclusion, then, that the limiting 
of the acreage of the crop has very little 
connection with limiting the amount 
produced? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, of course, we 
can limit acres in order to limit produc- 
tion. However, in the past, with re- 
spect to the goals set by the Department 
of Agriculture, we have been producing 
those goals on fewer and fewer acres. 

Mr. MALONE. That is correct, with 
an increased production on less acreage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, 
production has increased. 

Mr. MALONE. My point, however, 
is—and the distinguished Senator is 
proving my point—that if we are to limit 
production we must also limit something 
besides acres. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure of that. 
I am sure the Senator is correct. 

Mr. MALONE. Let me go into an- 
other point, which does not directly af- 
fect the subject under production. What 
we are trying to do now, of course, is to 
limit the amount produced by use of the 
soil bank. Is that not what the soil bank 
is intended to be used for? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, it is to do 
away with surpluses. 

Mr. MALONE. But it not only has 
not reduced surpluses; it has increased 
production. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We did not do it 
last year, as I shall point out. 

Mr. MALONE. But the record shows 
that more corn was produced on less 
acres in 1956 than the average yield of 
certain prior years. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We had a program 
in action that was supposed to have re- 
duced production, but it did not do it in 
the case of corn. 

Mr. MALONE. Apparently only Con- 
gress thought the legislation would work 
that way. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It did not work that 
way. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
yield further on that point, I should like 
to say that any farm boy could have told 
Congress exactly what would happen. 
All that was necessary to be done was 
to use a little more fertilizer. When I 
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lived on the farm, we did not have the 
artificial-type fertilizer that is so much 
in use today. However, our available 
fertilizer had the same effect. Is it not 
true that Congress still does not under- 
stand what the basic situation is, and is 
not really tackling the basic problem 
at all? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not say 
that. I would not admit that I have 
been wrong with respect to some of these 
programs. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator has not 
been wrong, because he understands 
what the basic problem really is. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Many of the pro- 
grams have worked well. 

Mr. MALONE. They worked well for 
the part-time farmer who wants to make 
some money from farming under price 
supports, and which aggravates the 
basic problem. 

Mr, ELLENDER. During World War 
TI, we had a great abundance. Ever 
since that time, it is entirely possible, 
I may say to my good friend from Ne- 
vada, that in trying to carry these pro- 
grams too long after World War II we 
got ourselves into the trouble we are now 
in. I go back to the proposition that 
encouraging our farmers, even through 
these subsidies, to produce more on less 
land will be a blessing in disguise in time 
to come, 


GUARANTEEING PROFIT ON SURPLUS COMMODITY 


Mr. MALONE. Is the real problem 
not the fact that we are guaranteeing 
a profit on a commodity which is al- 
ready in surplus? I can understand 
guaranteeing a profit on an indispensable 
commodity which is in short supply. 
More especially the guaranty would be 
necessary if we were forced to import an 
indispensable commodity from foreign 
countries across major oceans. 

I should like also to call one further 
point to the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana which 
proves the fallacy of guaranteeing a 
profit on a surplus commodity. I refer 
to another paragraph on page 6 of “Crop 
Production,” which reads: 

If this year’s corn acreage should equal 
that indicated, as if yields approximate the 
1951-55 average, by States, production 
would amount to 2.9 billion bushels, com- 
pared with the 1956 crop of 3.5 billion bushels 
and the 1946-55 average of 3.1 billion bushels. 


However, according to the marginal 
notes, the average of 3.1 billion bushels 
was produced on 83,942,000 acres ac- 
cording to the 1946-55 average. In the 
following year of 1956, 3 ½ billion bushels 
were produced on 74 million acres. 

The record shows that we have not 
been reaching our announced objective 
using the methods set up in this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is 
correct. 

CANNOT FEED THE CORN, BARLEY, AND OILCAKE 
TO LIVESTOCK AT THE GUARANTEED PRICE 
Mr. MALONE, I wish to say one more 

thing. I am not objecting to the pro- 

gram. I have been in the Senate 10 

years, listening to all the debate on fix- 

ing a profit price on surplus commodities. 

I mentioned this particularly in rela- 
tion to the program that was under dis- 
cussion on the floor of the Senate a few 
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days ago, namely, relief for the drought 
and distressed areas in the West. 

Many of the cattlemen of the Nation, 
and most of the feeders, went broke in 
the last 3 or 4 years by virtue of the 
fact—at least, it was a large contributing 
factor—that the price of corn, barley, 
and oilcake and other feed that is needed 
to feed the cattle for the market has been 
held at a price by law which makes the 
loss to the feeders approximately 50 
cents a head per day, even if the live- 
stock makes the usual gains, when sold 
on the open market. 

The cattlemen of the country, espe- 
cially those of the West, where I live, 
have always said, and most still contend, 
that they do not want any support price 
on cattle. 

They hope for the best, and hope that 
sometime the feed and the cattle will be 
allowed to reach their own level in ac- 
cordance with the law of supply and 
demand. 

So far, the Senate and the House have 
not allowed that law to operate. The 
only time when they can buy the feed at 
a price they can afford is when they are 
placed in a drought or a distressed area, 
at which time there is a reduction of $20, 
or some set sum, a hundred on the price 
of corn, and that allows them to about 
break out even, It can be seen that a 
cattleman must go broke and be placed 
in a distressed area before he can break 
even, Apparently it is quite certain that 
no one can make a living without receiv- 
ing some Government consideration or 
support. 

There will come an end to this situa- 
tion sometime, and the cattlemen will 
come in and say, “If you are going to 
hold the price of barley, corn, and oil- 
cake at a price above that which you can 
feed it to fatten steers and other live- 
stock, then they will have to have price 
supports. 

That brings us to the fallacy of all such 
legislation, because it is impossible to 
stop with one item. It is necessary to go 
right on, until all the items are taken 
into the program. Then it blows up and 
ruins everybody. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I thought 
this was a good time to let the record 
show that some of us believe that it does 
not make any difference on what surplus 
commodity the price is fixed. If the 
commodity is produced in surplus quan- 
tity, the result will be the same. The 
result will be the same even if it were 
monkey wrenches, Under that kind of 
policy, guaranteeing a profit on a sur- 
plus commodity, the surplus will be 
aggravated. 

I understand what the distinguished 
Senator says about our being glad some 
day that we have all this surplus produc- 
tion. The Senator must know that the 
land would be more productive if al- 
lowed to rest or the crops rotated rather 
than to encourage a heavier production. 
The part-time farmers get into the busi- 
ness largely because of the price sup- 
ports, and they contribute to the surplus. 

DOUBLE PRODUCTION PER ACRE 


About 4 years ago it was my privilege 
to travel through the State of Illinois, to 
make an address, and I asked to be taken 
in an automobile through the Corn Belt. 
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I pointed to some corn and asked how 
much per acre it was producing and was 
informed that it was producing 140 bush- 
els an acre, which, before price supports, 
had been producing around 60 bushels 
per acre. The end is not yet as long asa 
profit is guaranteed, Mr. President. 

I do not see how we in Congress can 
continue to farm on the floor of the 
Senate when the policy they are follow- 
ing simply increases the production per 
acre, whether it be corn or barley or 
wheat, and the surplus is increased. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say to my 
good friend from Nevada that there has 
been a great deal of criticism leveled at 
the program by the growers of cattle and 
the growers of commodities who depend 
on feed, for protecting the feed grower 
with support prices, and not the cattle- 
men who use that feed. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
it is impossible to reduce the huge sur- 
pluses we now have on hand by increas- 
ing the base acreage. Such a program 
will not work, because we have already 
reached the amount of the acreage the 
Secretary has said was necessary in or- 
der to reach the goal of reducing the 
surpluses. 

Mr. MALONE. Iam not criticizing the 
distinguished Senator at all; I simply 
want the Recorp to show what has hap- 
pened and what probably will continue 
to happen under the present policy and 
which is pushing and emphasizing the 
problem of feeding the corn, barley, and 
oilcake to livestock which must be sold 
on the open market, 

When it cannot be fed to the livestock 
at the support price it further contrib- 


utes to the surplus. 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am interested in the 
comments made by my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. I think 
it is true that the production per acre 
would have been increased whether there 
had been price supports or not. The 
acreage controls on wheat have worked 
fairly well. Our crop for several years 
was around 1,250,000,000 bushels under 
the reduced acreage. But a better solu- 
tion, and one which it may be necessary 
to come to, is control by units of produc- 
tion, such as bushels or by hundred- 
weight, rather than by acreage. 

There is a natural advance in agricul- 
ture, whereby more is produced per acre 
whether there are price supports or not. 

I shall mention one thing which I be- 
lieve would hurt the cattlemen, at least 
in my area, and even Secretary Benson 
has come to this viewpoint. I believe 
nothing would do more to destroy the 
cattle- or hog-raising industry than 10- 
cent corn. That is what we are trying to 
get away from in the price support 
program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not think we 
need to worry any more about 10- 
cent corn. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to dis- 
cuss with the chairman of the commit- 
tee the implementation of the program 
on the farm, assuming that the bill now 
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under consideration should become law. 
As I read the report, there has been a 
signup in the corn-producing areas on 
the basis of 37.3 million acres. Some of 
the farmers signed up 5 percent of their 
acreage allotment, some 10 percent, and 
some 15 percent. 

Assuming the new program becomes 
effective, will the farmers who have 
signed up 5 percent or 12 percent have 
to go to 15 percent in order to secure 
loans? 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I have stated, 
there is nothing in the bill which would 
prevent the Secretary from canceling 
everything, if he saw fit to do so, and 
the producers agreed. I do not say he 
will do that, because if he attempted to 
do so, he would certainly be subject to 
criticism. But it should be remembered 
that there is absolutely nothing in the 
bill which would prevent the Secretary 
from agreeing with producers to cancel 
what has already been done, because 
what will happen under the bill is that 
the corn acreage allotments totaling 37.3 
million acres will be wiped out, and a 51 
million base acreage will be substituted 
therefore. 

There is an additional gadget in this 
bill that allows a corn producer to com- 
ply with the program and yet not take 
any acreage out of the 51 million base 
acreage. The farmer can take an acre- 
age equal to 15 percent of his corn base 
acreage from other than corn land and 
place it in the soil bank. Those acres 
could have been planted in timothy hay 
or anything else except corn. 

I do not say what the Secretary will 
do, but we tried to ascertain from those 
who would administer the law how they 
expected to handle the situation with re- 
spect to the present acreage-reserve 
agreements if the bill were enacted. We 
were not able to get a definite answer. 

The Secretary wrote a letter to the 
committee stating that the bill was too 
late for enactment. More than 324,000 
farmers have already signed up for the 
corn-acreage reserve, and the Secretary 
would have to write to all of them to 
give them their new base acreage. 
Whether they would take acreage out 
of their corn base acreage or out of 
other acreage to put in the soil bank 
would be difficult to determine. Making 
the decision whether to increase his soil- 
bank participation and comply with this 
bill and whether to retire corn or other 
acreage would not be a simple task for 
the farmer. In addition I do not see 
how the Secretary of Agriculture could 
perform the task of getting the required 
compliance under the bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to pro- 
ceed further on that point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield further to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have had some ex- 
perience in the reopening of soil bank 
signups. I do not think there could 
have been any more unfortunate experi- 
ence than there was in Kansas in con- 
nection with the wheat acreage reserve 
program last fall. I do not say this crit- 
ically, but I do not know how the De- 
partment could have handled the signup 
more unfairly than it did. I am con- 
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cerned about the situation facing us 
under this bill, because of what actually 
happened in the case of wheat in Kansas. 

On a Thursday afternoon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sent a telegram to 
the State committee, advising them that 
they could notify the county committees 
that the committees would have 24 hours 
to allow farmers to increase their signup 
from 50 percent to 100 percent of their 
wheat acreage allotments. Telegrams 
were sent to the county committees on 
Thursday afternoon. Some of the com- 
mittees received them on Friday fore- 
noon. The signup was over at midnight 
Friday. Some farmers heard of it over 
the radio and through the press. I think 
every member of the Kansas delegation 
shares my feeling that that was one of 
the most dreadful experiences we have 
gone through under any farm program. 
Some farmers had opportunity to place 
only 50 percent of their allotment in the 
acreage reserve; others were allowed to 
put 100 percent of it in. That was an 
experience I would not want to force on 
any corn farmer in the Nation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If I understand cor- 
rectly the letter from the Secretary, in 
which he tells about the difficulties that 
will arise because of the proposed in- 
crease in allotted acres, the task will be 
insurmountable. It will be necessary for 
the Department to communicate with 
each and every person who signed a soil- 
bank contract. 

In Kansas there has already been a 
signup of 252,575 acres, contrasted with 
193,398 acres last year. In order to be 


fair, and in order to give an opportunity 


to everyone who has declared that he 
wants to take part in the new program, 
the Secretary will have to communicate 
with every Kansas farmer who has al- 
ready signed up, so as to ascertain 
whether or not the farmer wants to in- 
crease the amount of soil-bank acreage, 
then the Secretary will have to make 
available the same opportunity to other 
Kansas corn producers who have not 
signed up for the soil bank. The task 
will be insurmountable, so far as I can 
see. The conditions which the Secre- 
tary described to the committee will be- 
come worse if the bill becomes law. 

Mr. CARLSON. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana have any assurance from 
the Department of Agriculture that if an 
individual farmer has already signed up 
an acreage equal to 5 percent or 10 per- 
cent of what his new corn base acreage 
would be, he will not be forced to in- 
crease his soil-bank participation to 15 
percent? 

Mr. THYE. I should like to refer the 
Senator to the committee report. That 
was one question which was asked spe- 
cifically. The legal counsel of our staff 
was asked to ascertain the answer from 
the Department of Agriculture. I read 
from the bottom of page 4 of the report: 

Our proposed soil bank operating proce- 
dure in case this bill is passed is as follows: 

(a) We would reallocate the available 
funds from other commodities to corn, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Is the Senator read- 
ing from the Secretary’s letter? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. Harker Stanton, the 
legal counsel of the committee, was re- 
quested to ascertain how the Depart- 
ment would operate the proposed pro- 
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gram before the report was prepared. 
I read further from the bottom of 
page 4: 

1. Each farm now under agreement would 
be offered an opportunity to increase corn 
acreage in the acreage reserve up to 15 per- 
cent of the respective corn base. 

2. All other corn farms in the commercial 
corn area would be allowed to sign agree- 
ments for the larger of 5 acres or 15 percent 
of the farm corn soil-bank base. 


Mr. ELLENDER. From what page did 
the Senator read? 

Mr. THYE. I read from the bottom 
of page 4 and the top of page 5. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is thai in the let- 
ter contained in the report? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. Harker Stanton, the 
legal counsel of the committee staff, is 
in the room. This is the information he 
was directed to obtain before the report 
was prepared. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. Let 
me read this passage from the letter. 

Mr. THYE. I have a copy of it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. On 
page 4 of the report we find the matter 
just quoted by the Senator from Minne- 
sota and also the following: 

If the acreage which the producer has 
already placed in the soil bank is not equal 
to 15 percent of his farm base acreage, he 
would have to put sufficient additional acre- 
age in either the acreage reserve or the 
conservation reserve to bring his participa- 
tion in the soil bank up to 15 percent of his 
farm base acreage in order to qualify for 
price support, except that if price support 
is made available to noncompliers, a pro- 
ducer who does not meet the “15 percent” 
requirement would be eligible for such sup- 
port. 


Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is the an- 
swer to the Senator's question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point I have 
in mind is that under existing law, with- 
out the enactment of the pending bill, 
the Department has a right to cancel 
contracts, if it deems that to be neces- 
sary. . 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, no. It has a 
right to cancel offerings, but not those 
contracts signed before March 8. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under existing law 
the Secretary of Agriculture has the 
right, in an emergency 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, that is different. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under existing law, 
in an emergency, he has a right to cancel 
contracts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly if the pro- 
ducer agreed to it; in case we got into a 
war or other emergency of that kind, he 
could cancel all of them, if the pro- 
ducers agreed, as I understand. But that 

Is not what the Senator from Kansas is 
seeking to ascertain. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Kansas is seeking to ascertain whether 
the bill in any way will result in the can- 
celing of contracts. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is one point I 
have in mind. 
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The second point about which I wish 
to inquire is whether the bill, if enacted, 
will require a farmer who has signed up 
for the soil bank an acreage equal to 5 
or 10 percent of what his new base acre- 
age will be, to increase it to 15 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. First, the bill 
will not cancel contracts. Second, it 
would make that requirement. Of course 
the Secretary has authority to make 
price support available to noncompliers. 

I have before me a letter from Marvin 
McLain, the Assistant Secretary, dated 
March 29. His letter was sent in re- 
sponse to some questions asked. I read 
from the letter: 

On the basis of contracts already signed, 
if the bill is passed by the Senate— 


That is to say, the pending bill 


there is no requirement that existing con- 
tracts be canceled, 


Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Minnesota is correct about that. But 
will there be anything to prevent the 
Secretary of Agriculture from canceling 
contracts by mutual consent? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator 
from Louisiana wishes to say that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is so irrespon- 
sible that we cannot rely at all on him, 
then it should be pointed out that no bill 


neue suffice. 

. CARLSON. What will be the re- 
quirements for the new ones who come 
into the program? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They will be sub- 
ject to the same requirements. 

Mr. CARLSON. In other words, un- 
der the new program, if the bill becomes 
law, the farmer must sign up an acreage 
at least equal to 15 percent of his base 
acreage; is that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield to 
me? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think with- 
out doubt the situation would be as fol- 
lows: The Secretary could continue with 
his 37,300,000-acre base if he wished to 
keep the present contracts. If he wished 
to enlarge the base to 51 million acres, 
he would have to require the 15-percent 
equivalent. But a farmer could continue 
with the contract he has under the per- 
centage he has put in. 

Mr. CARLSON. However, I am re- 
ferring to the new signers. We want to 
obtain new signers. We want to have 
new acreage placed in the soil bank 
acreage of farmers who have not signed 
up under the 37.3-million-acre allot- 
ment. Are we going to require them to 
sign up for an acreage equal to a full 
15 percent of their new base acreage? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On the basis of 
their allotments within the full 51-mil- 
lion-acre base; yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. That means that in 
my State there will be corn growers who 
are signed up for § percent or 10 percent 
of their base acreage while the new ones 
will have to sign up for 15 percent. Is 
that correct? I believe I am correct as 
to that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. ‘Those who have al- 
ready signed up need only sign up for 
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the additional participation needed to 
qualify for price support. Those who 
have not signed up at all would now have 
to sign up for the full 15 percent, if 
they desired price support. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All of them will 
have to meet the requirements. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They will be entitled 
to change their contracts to increase 
their percentage if they wish to. As the 
Secretary of Agriculture points out in his 
letter, all will have to be notified. I think 
the record will show that there were 
324,000 farmers who had already signed 
up; and every one of them will have to be 
notified of the new program, and will 
have to be given an opportunity to sign 
up if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield again? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The point just made 
is the one I have heen trying to make. 
Some of the farmers will comply with 
their present acreage allotments because 
they want to qualify for the benefits of 
price support and in addition have signed 
agreements to place some of their corn 
acreage in the soil bank. This soil-bank 
acreage may amount to only 5 percent of 
his new corn base acreage. Yet he would 
be permitted to continue that contract 
while new signers will be required to sign 
up at least 15 percent of their base 
acreage. There will be some difficulty in 
explaining that situation to the farmers 
of the Nation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is one of the 
points I wish to make, whether the Sec- 
retary will find it necessary under the 
proviso in section 308 (a) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956 to make support avail- 
able to producers who comply with their 
present allotments but who do not com- 
ply with the new requirements of the bill. 
It is not covered in the letter, but I have 
discussed it with representatives of the 
Department since the bill has been re- 
ported. That matter will be hard to ad- 
minister. They will have to go all over 
this again, and first give an opportunity, 
as I have said, to all farmers to increase 
their soil-bank acreage if they so desire. 
Everyone will have to be notified. 

I simply do not know how much time 
that will take. It will be a very difficult 
situation. 

Mr. President, I have been discussing 
this matter for more than an hour; and 
in answering the numerous questions 
which have been asked, I have practi- 
cally covered the speech I had intended 
to make. Of course I have been glad 
to have the questions asked, and I have 
been glad to answer them, because in 
that way the various points have been 
brought out. 

I intended to discuss the very prob- 
lem the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Cartson] has raised. 

As I have said, if the charts I have 
submitted for the Recorp are examined, 
Senators will find that very few States 
in which the farmers signed up for acre- 
age reserve in 1956 had signups for less 
acreage this year. There are only 2 or 3 
of them, Iowa is one, and Minnesota is 
another—where, under the 37.3 million 
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base, the acres for which the farmers 
have signed up are less than they were 
under the 51-million-acre base. 

Mr. President, all in all, again I re- 
turn to the proposition that what the 
Department had in mind, in proposing 
the program, was to curtail X number 
of bushels; and in order to attain that 
goal throughout the commercial Corn 
Belt, the Department concluded that 
from four and one-half million to five 
and one-half million acres would turn 
the trick. That has been accomplished 
under the program which now is being 
severely criticized by the proponents of 
the pending bill. 

Mr. President, it is true that repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agri- 
culture appeared before the committee 
and gave their version of how the pro- 
gram would be administered, even if we 
increase the acreage. But it would cause 
a great deal of difficulty to adjust the 
program under the new conditions which 
would be created by the bill. 

As was pointed out by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], some farmers will proceed under 
the program without increasing the 
acreage placed in the soil bank very 
much, if at all, whereas other farmers 
will be compelled to devote an increased 
percentage of their allotted acres in 
order to qualify under the provisions of 
the bill. 

Let us bear in mind, Mr. President, as 
I pointed out awhile ago, that every 
dollar which has been allotted to the 
program in the case of corn has already 
been taken up; and it will be necessary to 
obtain funds from those available for 
other commodities, for which the farm- 
ers have not signed up to the extent of 
the funds made available to them by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Take, for instance, the cotton farmers. 
It was supposed they would sign up for 
between 3 and 3% million acres. I un- 
derstand just a little more than 2 million 
acres will be signed up. So there will be 
quite a few million dollars left over, 
which will not be used for cotton farm- 
ers, which could be transferred to the 
corn program. If the matter is not han- 
dled in that way, that money will go 
back to the Treasury. 

The same situation exists as to wheat. 
I understand that some money is left 
over. I do not know exactly what the 
figures are as of today. We could not 
obtain them, because the Department 
had not completed a signup of all the 
acres offered. As a matter of fact, that 
has not been done in the case of any 
commodity up to the present time. 
Whether or not corn producers will be 
able to obtain the limit of $300 million 
still remains problematical. 

Mr. President, I wish to include as part 
of my remarks, and I ask unanimous 
consent to do so, the letter from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture addressed to me, 
under date of March 29, which is part of 
the report. He points up the difficulty 
that would arise in the administration of 
the new program in the event the bill 
should pass. Whereas the Secretary of 
Agriculture has not stated whether he is 
for or against the bill, it is my belief that 
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he has given the bill the cold shoulder. 
I do not believe he is for it. That is my 
personal opinion, although he did not tell 
me that, but I gathered that impression 
from reading between the lines, and 
merely judging from the tenor of the 
letter. I doubt he is for the program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recor» at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 29, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR ELLENDER: At the meeting 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry on March 21, you requested infor- 
mation as to the current status of the corn 
acreage reserve program, an interpretation by 
our Office of General Counsel with respect to 
the effects of the proposed new corn legisla- 
tion on soil-bank agreements already signed, 
and proposed soil-bank operating procedure 
in case this new corn legislation is approved. 

A State-by-State analysis of the current 
status of the 1957 corn acreage reserve pro- 
gram is contained in the attached table I. 
This table indicates that as of March 22, 
1957, we have firm agreements with about 
325,000 farmers covering 4.6 million acres and 
for which the maximum compensation will 
be $171 million. 

On March 14, after the adverse action in 
the House of Representatives with respect to 
corn legislation, in order to be fair to those 
farmers who needed a definite decision as to 
whether we would accept the additional acre- 
age offered, we announced that we would ac- 
cept “over limit” corn acreage under the soil 
bank. This had previously been done for all 
other commodities under the acreage reserve 
program. 

As of March 22, in addition to the firm 
agreements signed, we have offers covering 
this “over limit” acreage still in the process 
of being signed, covering 1.1 million acres 
and amounting to about $37 million. It is 
probable that not all of the offers above the 
individual farm maximum will ultimately 
be consummated into firm contracts. There- 
fore, it is probable that the total costs of the 
corn program, in the absence of new legisla- 
tion, will be approximately $200 million. 
Thus, it appears that about 5.5 million acres 
will be signed up in the 1957 acreage reserve 
program with the present allotment. This 
compares with our announced goal of 4.5 to 
5.5 million acres. Table I shows the signup 
by States. 

Under section 105 (c) of the Soil Bank 
Act the total compensation paid producers 
for participating in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram with respect to any crop year may not 
exceed $750 million, and with respect to corn 
for any crop year may not exceed $300 mil- 
lion. Of the former amount the share for 
corn was $217.5 million. If $300 million 
were used for corn, about $82.5 million would 
have to be shifted to corn from unused funds 
originally allocated by the Department to 
other commodities. This in turn would 
make available for corn approximately $100 
million for possible additional signup in the 
1957 acreage reserve program. Table II (at- 
tached) shows the 1957 acreage reserve fund 
utilization by commodities and the shifts 
which would have to be made from funds 
allocated to other commodities to corn. 

While under this proposed corn legislation 
it could be possible for corn producers to 
place increased acreage in the soil bank, the 
bill neither would cancel the agreements 
which have already been signed with pro- 
ducers under the acreage reserve program 
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for the 1957 crop of corn, nor would it give 
the producers the right to terminate such 
agreements. It would leave those agree- 
ments in effect except that the amount of 
corn which the producers could produce and 
still comply with their agreements would be 
increased by the difference’ between their 
1957 farm acreage allotments as previously 
established under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 and his farm base acreage 
as determined under this bill (which will be 
the same as the base acreage of which the 
producer was notified for purposes of the 
referendum held December 11, 1956, pursuant 
280% 308 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 

If the acreage which the producer has 
already placed in the soil bank is not equal 
to 15 percent of his farm base acreage, he 
would have to put sufficient additional acre- 
age in either the acreage reserve or the con- 
servation reserve to bring his participation in 
the soil bank up to 15 percent of his farm 
base acreage in order to qualify for price 
support, except that if price support is made 
available to noncompliers, a producer who 
does not meet the “15 percent” requirement 
would be eligible for such support. 

The Secretary would, of course, have au- 
thority under other provisions of the Soil 
Bank Act to consent to the termination of 
agreements by producers if he found such 
action to be necessary or desirable in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this bill. However, 
we would not want to cancel existing con- 
tracts except in exceptional circumstances. 

Our proposed soil bank operating pro- 
cedure in case this bill is passed is as follows: 

(a) We would reallocate the available 
funds from other commodities to corn. 

(b) Available funds would be used for 
additional corn acreage in the following order 
of priority: 

1. Each farm now under agreement would 
be offered an opportunity to increase corn 
acreage in the acreage reserve up to 15 per- 
cent of the respective corn base. 

2. All other corn farms in the commercial 
corn area would be allowed to sign agree- 
ments for the larger of 5 acres or 15 percent 
of the farm corn soil-bank base. 

3. If it should appear that this would not 
exhaust available funds an equitable method 
for additional signup would be developed. 

(c) Initial allocation of available acreage 
reserve funds would be made to counties and 
States in proportion to the number of acres 
of corn allotment on farms not presently 
covered by acreage reserve agreements multi- 
plied by the approved compensation rate per 
acre. Initial allocations would be increased 
or decreased as necessary to first permit all 
farmers desiring to do so to enter the 5 
acres—15 percent maximum, 

It is not expected that many farmers 
would place acreage in the conservation re- 
serve in order to be eligible for price support, 
In view of the large sums still unused in the 
conservation reserve program, no problems 
of fund allocation are anticipated. 

(d) The signup would be reopened under 
the above conditions. The final signup date 
would be 3 weeks after the bill becomes law. 

Of course, you recognize that farmers gen- 
erally have made their 1957 plans on the 
assumption that there would be no new corn 
legislation. In view of the delays which 
have occurred there will be many adminis- 
trative problems. These will include re- 
opening the signup to those who have al- 
ready signed firm agreements but for whom 
the amount in the acreage reserve would be 
less than 15 percent of their acreage base. 
Then, there would be those producers who 
want to participate on the basis of their 
acreage base but who felt that they could 
not because of the size of their acreage allot- 
ments. All farmers who signed firm con- 
tracts would have to be officially notified of 
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their new permitted acreage. Of course, 
some currently signed up may desire to 
cancel their contracts because of the change 
of rules. This may create certain adminis- 
trative problems. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish also to have printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks other letters 
which were received on the subject. The 
National Farmers Union is for the bill. 
They say that, although it is late, they 
think it will do some good. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion sent a letter addressed to me, under 
date of March 26, 1957, in which they set 
forth some of the difficulties. They con- 
cluded, because of the lateness of the 
proposed legislation, and, in effect, the 
administrative difficulties which would 
ensue, they would be inclined to be 
against the bill. That letter was dated 
March 26, 1957, was addressed to me, and 
was signed by Mr. Frank K. Woolley, 
legislative counsel. 

Another letter was received from the 
National Grange, dated March 27, ad- 
dressed to Mr. James M. Kendall, one of 
the clerks of the committee. In that 
letter the National Grange indicated it 
would be for the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the three letters to which I 
have referred printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Replying to your request by telephone this 
afternoon for our reaction to the corn and 
feed grains bill reported by your committee 
this morning. We welcome this positive ac- 
tion to improve the corn and feed grain farm 
income situation in 1957 and later years. 
While the bill is pitifully short of the com- 
prehensive long-range program that is so 
badly needed, the committee bill is a major 
improvement over the existing situation in 
two important respects: First, it establishes 
a solid recognition of and basis for later Con- 
gressional action to enact legislation dealing 
with the entire feed-grain corn and livestock 
economic structure from a comprehensive 
income improvement and supply manage- 
ment basis and, second, it provides at least 
partially for 1957 the type of improvement 
in the corn situation that a legally sufficient 
number of corn producers voted their confi- 
dence that Congress would enact without 
permanently destroying the basic status of 
corn. We hope you will find it possible to 
support the bill and proposed amendments 
to further improve it along the lines of our 
recommendations to your committee on 
March 4. 

JOHN A. BAKER, 
Coordinator of Legislative Services, 
National Farmers’ Union, 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ALLEN: This is in reply to your re- 
quest for a statement regarding our position 
at this time concerning corn legislation for 
1957. 
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At our annual meeting last December, the 
voting delegates went on record favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing for the 
type of corn program favored by the large 
majority of farmers affected. In support of 
this policy, representatives of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation appeared before the 
House Agriculture Committee and a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry urging that Congress 
quickly pass a simple corn bill. 

We indicated that the early passage of a 
simple bill was urgent because plans for 
spring planting were being made and farm- 
ers needed to know as soon as possible what 
kind of program would be in effect in 1957. 
These statements were made in January and 
early February. 

The House of Representatives on March 13, 
1957, by a record vote of 188 yeas to 217 nays, 
defeated a simple bill designed to permit 
corn farmers in 1957 to participate in the 
kind of program which they prefer. The 
House Agriculture Committee was split on 
the issue. Most of the minority members 
finally supported legislation to give commer- 
cial area corn farmers a program in 1957 
similar to the options offered farmers in the 
corn referendum last December which was 
favored by 6114 percent of the approximately 
440,000 farmers voting in the referendum. 
Most of the majority members insisted that 
the acreage reserve program of the soil bank 
must also be opened up to grain sorghums, 
barley, rye, oats, soybeans, flaxseed, and non- 
commercial area corn, The House refused to 
pass any of the various proposals that were 
offered. 

We understand that the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry yesterday on a 
split vote reported out a bill which would 
substitute a 51 million acre corn base acre- 
age for the 37.3 million acre national corn 
allotment. 

Since the House has debated the subject 
this year at considerable length and refused 
to change the current law, it appears to us 
that before the Senate acts, it may want to 
determine whether there is any possibility of 
action being taken by the House on legisla- 
tion that would be effective and financially 
sound in sufficient time to be of any assist- 
ance in adjusting production to demand in 
1957. 

In considering this problem, the experi- 
ence of last year in connection with passage 
of the Agricultural Act of 1956 should be 
added to the attitude shown by the House 
this year on corn legislation. Last year, soil- 
bank legislation was passed after most of the 
corn was planted. 

As early as April 5, 1956, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation pointed out that 
“It is too late for a soil-bank plan to be of 
any benefit to farmers this year.” 

Nevertheless, the group in the House which 
opposed corn legislation this year were the 
ones who put through the amendment on 
May 3, 1956, which forced. payments in 1956 
on a 51 million acre soil-bank corn base, 
even though most of the corn area had al- 
ready been planted, which made it obvious 
that such payments would not make an ap- 
preciable contribution to bringing supplies 
into balance with demand. 

Because the law directed it, $179 million 
was paid out under a situation which doomed 
it from the start to ineffectiveness so far as 
adjusting production was concerned. 

Once again consideration is being given to 
legislation which will help farmers bring 
supplies into line with demand. Once again 
it probably is too late for legislation to be 
passed that will make any real contribution 
to lifting the price-depressing surpluses off 
the backs of farmers. 

We understand that about 5½ million 
acres of cornland have been offered for Gov- 
ernment soll-bank contract. 
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Farmers have made their plans and corn- 
planting time is practically here. Legisla- 
tion must run the gantlet of the Senate, the 
House, and probably conference between the 
two bodies to iron out differences with the 
agreement then being reconsidered by the 
Senate and the House before being sent to 
the President for consideration. 

This situation suggests questions such as 
the following: How much will corn farmers 
reduce plantings below that to which they 
already have agreed? Will those corn farm- 
ers who agreed to stay within their portion 
of the 37.3 million acres get a windfall pay- 
ment if the base at this late date is raised 
to 51 million acres? Will it be fair to corn 
farmers who were willing to stay within the 
37.3 million allotment to allow other farmers 
to come into the program now? How will 
the increase be divided between those who 
have signed up and those who were unwilling 
to sign up until their share was increased? 
Two hundred and seventeen million dollars 
represents the share of the $750 million total 
acreage reserve fund available for corn. 
Close to $200 million has been signed up for 
corn at this time. Should funds be shifted 
from other acreage reserve commodities to 
obtain a larger signup on corn? 

We are seriously concerned that legisla- 
tion at this late date and the time required 
to put it into effect after enactment would 
create more ill will among farmers—includ- 
ing corn farmers—and nonfarmers than it 
would contribute to adjusting the agricul- 
tural plant. J 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has 
locked upon the soll bank as a means of 
bringing supplies into balance with demand 
and not as a device to provide farmers with 
free crop insurance. 

We are working to bring about a healthy 
market condition by removing market gluts 
and do not look with favor on payments as 
an end in themselves. 

Since the present corn signup is heavily 
concentrated in areas which have recently 
been adversely affected by drought, the prob- 
ability exists that there may be a further 
buildup of corn surpluses. Even though 
this is undesirable, legislative action has 
been so long delayed that it is highly ques- 
tionable whether legislation now will result 
in anything but a wasteful expenditure of 
public funds this year at a time when we 
should be economizing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank K. WOOLLEY, 
Legislative Counsel. 


— 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1957. 
Mr. JaMES M. KENDALL, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KENDALL: This is in response to 
the committee’s request for a statement on 
an original bill favorably reported providing 
corn base acreages for 1957. As we under- 
stand the measure, it would (1) establish 
a base acreage of 51 million acres for the 
1957 corn crop in lieu of existing acreage 
allotments, (2) increase the 1957 support 
level for corn outside the commercial corn- 
producing area from 75 percent to 82½ per- 
cent of the commercial corn area level for 
those complying with acreage limitations, 
(3) require participation in the acreage re- 
serve for corn or the conservation reserve to 
the extent of an acreage equal to 15 percent 
of the corn base acreage as a condition of 
corn price support, and (4) require a study 
and report on a feed grain program to be- 
come effective in 1958. 

As was indicated in our statement sub- 
mitted in connection with S. 1013 and simi- 
lar bills relating to corn, we seriously doubt 
whether the soil bank as it has been devised 
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and implemented will bring about any sub- 
stantial reduction in the harvest of corn or 
of feed grains. Basic changes are necessary 
in the farm program if we are ever going to 
get production adjustment, wise land use, 
expanded markets, and a more equitable re- 
turn to producers for farm commodities. 
The present corn proposals appear merely 
to be efforts to make the best of a bad situ- 
ation. Under the circumstances, it may be 
desirable to buy time and hold the line as 
well as possible against overproduction and 
inadequate income while important prepara- 
tory work is carried on for a more effective 
approach to our agricultural problems. Tem- 
porary expedience or emergency approaches 
can only be justified if simultaneously ef- 
forts are made to correct fundamental short- 
comings in our present agricultural pro- 
grams. Part of our concern about current 
efforts to bail out the corn program arose 
from the conviction that the corn proposals, 
being unrelated to the total feed problem, 
offered no hope of a real solution. We com- 
mend the committee for its recognition of 
this fact and the requirement that a study 
and report on a feed grain program be sub- 
mitted. 

In our earlier statement we indicated that 
we would favor establishing again for 1 
year a corn base acreage of 51 million acres 
and price support to cooperators at a level 
not less than 75 percent of parity only as a 
temporary expedient and if provision is made 
to obtain an adjustment in corn acreage. 
We, therefore, recommended that a farmer 
to be eligible for price-support or soil-bank 
payments under such a program should be 
required to reduce his corn planting to 15 
percent below his base acreage for corn. The 
action of the committee appears to us to 
be in general accord with the position taken 
by the National Grange in its earlier testi- 
mony on this subject matter. 

Very truly yours, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
JOSEPH O. PARKER, 
Legislative Counsel. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I wish 
to place in the Recorp, and ask unani- 
mous consent that I may do so, the data 
from which I have been speaking, par- 
ticularly the crop-production pamphlet 
dated March 18, 1957, giving the corn- 
planting intention as to 74.4 million 
acres, That appears on page 1 of the 
pamphlet I have in my hand. On the 
bottom of page 3 appears the forecast for 
1957 as to feed or grain crop plantings. 
It will be noted that a very short corn 
acreage is to be planted this year in con- 
trast with past years. I presume that is 
due to the fact that farmers realize the 
huge surpluses of corn that are now on 
hand. According to this information, 
practically on their own volition they 
will no doubt decrease their acreage. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHuncz in the chair). Is there objection 
to the unanimous-consent request? 

There being no objection, the data 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crop PRODUCTION—PROSPECTIVE PLANTINGS 
FOR 1957 

Corn plantings may total 74.4 million 
acres, the smallest in 70 years, or 5 percent 
less than in 1956 and 11 percent below the 
1946-55 average. 

* * s s . 

Feed grain crop plantings for 1957—corn, 
oats, barley, sorghums—will increase very 
slightiy over last year according to March 
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intentions. Corn and oats will show mod- 
erate and consistent decreases in most States 
but these reductions are expected to be off- 
set by striking increases in sorghum in the 
central and southern Plains and sizable in- 
creases in barley which will count largest 
in the small-grain areas of the northern 
Plains and the West. 

Corn prospective plantings of 74.4 million 
acres for 1957 will be the smallest in 70 
years, a long stretch dating back to Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s first term when the Nation 
had fully 100 million less people to feed. 
However, this would be only 5 percent less 
corn acreage than planted last year. This 
produced the second largest crop of record 
despite drought losses in the western Corn 
Belt. 

* * . s > 
CORN 


This year’s intended corn acreage, at 74.4 
million acres, is a 70-year record low, It is 
5 percent below the 1956 total of 78.6 million 
acres planted and 11 percent smaller than 
average. All geographic areas except the 
West show declines ranging from 3 to 7 per- 
cent with the expected reduction in the Corn 
Belt equal to the average change for the 
Nation. The East North Central States plan 
a 3-percent decline, while acreage in the 
West North Central States is expected to be 
down 7 percent. Corn acreage in the South 
Atlantic States is expected to decline 5 per- 
cent and in the South Central States, 7 per- 
cent. The Western States plan an increase 
of 5 percent, largely on irrigated land. Out- 
side of the latter area, increases are expected 
in only Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may do so, a table which I 
have been using to answer questions, 
which shows the corn acreage reserve 
signup under firm contracts as of March 
29, totalling 5,203,887 acres. The table 
also gives the number of acres by State, 
and it shows that the amount of corn 
acres offered for the acreage reserve as 
of that same date aggregate 5,560,465 
acres. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Acreage reserve jor corn 


Source: Soil Bank Division, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall yield in a. 
moment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
a question about the matter the Senator 
has just mentioned. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator if it is not true that the 
placing of those 5.2 million acres under 
the corn-acreage reserve, with the possi- 
bility of increasing it to 54 million acres 
or more, pretty well uses up that portion 
of the soil bank which is allocated to the 
commercial corn industry? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not pretty well—it 
does. That will be shown by the next 
table I will put in the Recorp. The Sen- 
ator from Florida anticipated me. 

The next table I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point shows the dollars allocated to the 
corn-acreage reserve as of March 29, 
1957. The total dollars allocated on the 
basis of firm contracts is $191,743,917. 
The revised allocation on the basis of 
total acres offered, including those which 
have been signed up and those which are 
now in the offing, most of which will 
no doubt be signed up, shows a require- 
ment of $217,500,000. 

I may state to my good friend from 
Florida that is $500,000 more than the 
amount allotted to the corngrowers by 
the Secretary under date of November 
30, when he announced the program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have that 
table printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Dollars allocated on corn acreage reserve 

as of Mar. 29, 1957 


Total dollars | Revised allo- 
allo: 


basis of firm basis of 
contracts total acres 
offered 
733, $1, 820, 000 
198, 442 205, 
$45, 155 910, 000 
770, 616 870. 000 
17, 774, 351 20, 150, 000 
16, 567, 433 17, 700, 009 
32, 754, 205 38. 800, 000 
5, 744, 645 7, 180, 000 
7, 431, 395 8, 000, 000 
1, 041, 509 1, 230, 000 
7, 835, 132 8, 300, 000 
9, 104, 027 9, 900, 000 
20, 109, 929 22, 100, 000 
32, 457, 504 40, 000, 000 
1, 202, 922 1, 260, 000 
2, 768, 205 2, 940, 009 
177, 905 195, 000 
14, 055, 254 15, 000, 000 
2, 770, 465 2, 900, 000 
5, 735, 927 6, 680, 000 
3, 004, 720 3, 110, 000 
661, 518 700, 000 
82, 948 90, 000 
6, 915, 817 7, 460, 000 
191, 743, 917 217, 500, 000 
ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 


printed in the Recorp at this point a very 
interesting table showing the commer- 
cial corn area program of last year. It 
gives in detail the number of bushels 
produced and the number of acres har- 
vested. It also gives the number of acres 


* 
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taken into the soil bank, which figure I cates, Mr. President, the average pay- was paid 


April 10 


in the State of New Jersey, 


have given on several occasions to the ment per acre to the farmers of each where the payment per acre was $48.45. 
Senate. It also shows the full amount State. For instance, the average paid There being no objection, the table was 
of money paid to the growers who par- per acre to farmers in the State of Ala- ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


ticipated in the program. It also indi- bama was $24.86. The highest average follows: 


Commercial corn area: 1956 operation 


Commercial corn area, production 
and acres 


1956 soil bank 


Difference, Acresin Soil bank Average 
1955 bushels and soil bank payments, payment 
acres, 1955-56 1956 1956 per acre 
Alabama Acres Dollars 
12, 608 —1, 365 11, 243 8, 488 211, 040 
330, 489 +7, 858 N EES E a S 8 
3.283 —416 2, 867 1, 660 24, 660 k 
101, 621 +5, 035 107,06 ————7v . NES MSY 
6, 120 +3, 630 9, 750 7. 757 345, 084 . 
172, 000 —20, 000 . wae 1 
523. 992 +74, 680 598, 672 485, 367 23, 003, 599 
yuo, e alae ima A 9, 366, 000 —437, 000 ö 
lan 
1 "000-bushel production 4. 275, 408 ＋20, 336 295. 744 248, 536 11, 046, 965 
Ae 443232244 —öP——ł- 4,921, 000 —119, 000 c S 
ge: 00.bushed production 522, 200 —521 521, 679 1, 289, 414 54, 914, 506 
. 10, 799. 000 —33, 000 og. AONI IIE ER TAR, 
Kent 8 
1. 000 -bushel production 50, 504 +3, 511 54. 015 223, 272 6, 548, 121 
i Acres. ————u.——————.—————— nnan mne 1, 263, 445 —57, 102 P 9 
Michigan 
1 {a-ha production 81. 805 +7, 614 89, 509 88, 828 3, 626, 493 
nan hg a y i E AE a EE Ra a EONS A 1, 742, 543 +542 ß badeitecn E E ie aaa 
Minnesota: 
pond DOSE DIOGUCHON 1... < . . Onan pune 271, 988 +43, 434 315, 422 256, 214 9, 802, 301 
AO): such omens. an 5, 505, 900 —145, 207 5, 460, 608 2... EE SREO ORE E OA 
. 
b bse production. 148, 144 +22, 003 170, 147 344, 926 10, 105, 592 
Acres 3, 713, 000 —291, 657 c el ARE uh A 
Maryland: 
i in-use production. 16, 457 +-6,006 22, 463 11, 668 489, 588 
N Are e E ATE EAE I E A 406, 160 —32, 117 Sty OFS NE T OCENE TC 
Nebra 
%%% ͤÄ AE ²·m-nm S A A ATL 99, 551 +9, 648 109, 199 1, 437, 371 32, 475, 555 
Acres p SSE ANE OS 6, 041, 859 — 446, 950 C TATA 
North Carolina: 
en e 2020222 SEAE 2 36, 829 +8, 660 43, 489 45, 705 1, 266, 611 
Acres * 1 š 1, 107, 494 —88, 551 AA 
iey Dakota: 
1,000-bushel production — 3, 496. —273 3, 223 8, 951 208, 134 
Acres: 108, 000 —5, 644 n E Fo Tyee. G08 SY 
1 Jersey: 
%%] E 0 E T 3.778 +4, 400 8,178 7, 082 343, 143 
5 !!!. —— m P ů ů ̃ð;ĩÜ’ʃę- S 138, 400 —11, 921 r a ae Se a E cee 
Ohio 
CT OO i a ea T 208, 267 —4. 979 203, 288 166, 609 8, 090, 155 
FO Sy ae RPA i ca RIE 3, 480, 010 —91, 512 c ATE 
Pennsylvan w 
1 ni production. 39. 744 +9, 143 48, 887 15, 423 639, 688 
A 800 256 —30, 332 BOR Cae OE Os | Teh oe cose 
71.758 415,232 86, 990 342, 637 8. 838. 910 
Acres 3, 069, 800 —99, 954 c (ena ESS 
Tennessee 
1 oo Spiny PPPP————VVVVTVTVTVTV—T—VT—VT—V—T—V—V—V—V—V——— 18, 866 —1, 784 17, 082 59, 127 1, 481, 948 
I p i ompR ⅛¾ E a 536, 701 —8, 683 SS AAA 
West Vin mia 
4,000- R46 -+223 1,069 302 12, 430 
wise Acres. 24, 750 —2, 820 Diy O00) eee e 
106, 498 +23, 949 130, 447 68, 274 2, 002, 837 
E Ea ae eee en Oe a aa enn aan saa ad peepee Renee ee eer 2, 064, 672 —4, 957 s e Aye a AAA AEE E 
KOO EA a EA E EE E E TO A 6, 455 +1, 487 7, 942 3, 949 136, 693 
E A etn enna sea nonndaclnoabidoudwccnees ape AE E R 181, 550 —13, 371 c IS AE SA TEE 
1 10-bushel TSP OES SRS ee a EEC IC SUE papaya nln (ed ENE (pt 25, 070 —2, 854 22, 216 193, 948 3, 150, 003 
IIZ eS HE ae a c RRL. Ne RIE a 1, 175, 200 — 134, 372 An Es a EARNERS . ESTER 
Total: 
ER A ß O A E T 2,533,757 239, 764, 000 2, 773, 521 5,315, 578 | 179, 664, 064 
oS EE RES EARS, LESS Fp ee E e SRE, 56, 878, 629 CEFR CRO), 85, O86; eee E T TER 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask age reserve programs of the soil bank will figures and dollars-and-cents payment rates 
unanimous consent to have printed in be determined for all basic crops except pea- per acre which will apply in administration 
the Recorp at this point a statement by nuts and extra long staple cotton. He also of the 1957 acreage reserve programs for five 
the Secretary concerning the soil bank announced the 1957 acreage reserve goals for basic crops. As announced on November 30, 


these same crops, and the general basis for there are 


no plans to include peanuts or 


program and goals. determining per-acre payment rates. extra long staple cotton in the soil bank 
There being no objection, the state- Commodity: acreage reserve next year. 

ment was ordered to be printed in the Corn (bushels): Crop: 

Recorp, as follows: 1957 unit rate ~; $0. 90 Corn (bushels): 

SECRETARY ANNOUNCES UNIT PAYMENT RATES 1957 acreage reserve goal. 4, 500, 000 National yield ngures e. ---- (47.4 
AND GOALS FOR 1957 ACREAGE RESERVE 5,500,000 TanpNaL Daze UMETA gece n 
PROGRAMS AVERAGE YIELD AND PAYMENT RATES ANNOUNCED Approximate national average rate 

r BS «NR 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- FOR 1957 ACREAGE RESERVE PROGRAMS * 


son today announced the base unit rates Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, if the 
from which payments under the 1957 acre- today announced national average yield program for this year is administered in 


1957 


the same manner as it was administered 
last year, I am quite certain the goal pro- 
posed by the Department will be far ex- 
ceeded, even under the national allot- 
ment of 37.3 million acres. 

It strikes me that the corn farmers 
ought to make every effort to attempt to 
help themselves by not further aggrava- 
ing the surpluses which now face them. 

Mr. President, farmers of course are 
human; and it is human nature, as I 
pointed out before, for them to proceed 
to obtain the best they can under the 
circumstances under which they operate 
their farms. In my humble judgment 
if the weather is normal, and there are 
as many as 5.6 million acres taken out of 
corn production, we will have much less 
than the average normal production. It 
will be just a question of time as to when 
this crop-reduction program will work. 

But, Mr. President, I return to the 
proposition that we must not do any- 
thing here today which will lead the 
farmer to believe that the soil bank is 
a proposal to provide them with addi- 
tional income. The purpose of the soil 
bank is to reduce surpluses. The way to 
accomplish that is to pay farmers not 
to produce. 

This is not a program to aid the farm- 
er in obtaining more income from his 
crops, except by way of higher prices, in 
the event that less is produced. The 
whole purpose of the soil-bank proposal 
is to get the farmers to reduce planted 
acres—not to plant certain acres—in or- 
der not further to aggravate surpluses, 

It is contemplated that this program 
will continue for 2 years after 1957. If 
the farmers of the Nation will cooperate, 
and plant their crops in the usual man- 
ner, I feel confident that this program 
will do much good. 

However, if, as the proponents of the 
pending bill now desire, there is a change 
in the program, which is now almost 
consummated with respect to corn, that 
will aggravate the situation rather than 
do it any good. The number of acres 
which will be added to those already 
signed up will not be sufficient to make 
an appreciable dent in corn production 
this year. 

I humbly ask, Mr. President, that the 
Senate reject the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
explanation of the pending bill, compar- 
ing it with other proposals made by the 
administration and with the House bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

This bill insofar as it relates to corn is ap- 
plicable only to the 1957 crop, and the corn 
program for 1958 and subequent gears would 
be governed by the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect 
to acreage allotments, and the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 with respect to price-support 
levels. In addition to provisions with re- 
spect to the 1957 corn crop, the bill contains 
provision for a study of an overall feed-grain 
program which can be made effective with the 
1958 crop. The results of this study are to be 
reported to Congress not later than June 1, 
1957. 

The first section of the bill establishes a 
base acreage of 51 million acres for the 1957 
crop. This would replace the acreage allot- 
ment of 37,288,889 acres which was pro- 
claimed under the provisions of the Agri- 
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cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and which 
would be made ineffective by section 2 (a) 
of the bill. Substitution by the bill of a base 
acreage for an acreage allotment brings into 
play two provisions of the Agricultural Act 
of 1956 which, by their terms, are effective 
whenever a base acreage is in effect. One of 
these is section 308 (a) of the 1956 act, which 
requires as a condition of eligibility for price 
support that the producer devote an acreage 
of cropland equal to 15 percent of the farm- 
base acreage either to the acreage reserve for 
corn or the conservation reserve. The other 
provision which would be made effective by 
the creation of a base acreage is section 308 
(d) (2) of the 1956 act, which increases the 
level of price support for corn produced out- 
side the commercial corn-producing area to 
82 % percent of the level of price support 
for corn in the commercial corn-producing 
area to producers complying with acreage 
limitations. The level of support now pro- 
vided by law for such producers in the non- 
commercial area is 75 percent of the level 
available to cooperating producers in the 
commercial area. 

Section 2 (b) of the bill would repeal sec- 
tions 308 (b) and (c) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956, which relate to the referendum 
held in December 1956, and no longer have 
any effect. 

Section 2 (c) of the bill repeals section 
308 (d) (3) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 
insofar as it relates to corn in the noncom- 
mercial area. Section 308 (d) (3) provides 
for support of the 1957 crop of feed grains, 
including corn produced outside the com- 
mercial area, at not less than 70 percent of 
parity if the Secretary of Agriculture should 
elect to make price support available for the 
1957 crop of corn in the commercial area to 
producers not complying with acreage limita- 
tions. The present price-support level for 
corn outside the commercial area is about 
$1.02 per bushel. By making section 308 (d) 
(2) of the 1956 act effective, the bill would 
raise this support to about $1.12 per bushel. 
By repealing section 308 (d) (3) of the 1956 
act insofar as it relates to corn outside the 
commercial area, the bill prevents the price- 
support level outside the commercial area 
from rising to $1.27 per bushel if the Secre- 
tary elects to make price support available 
to producers in the commercial area not com- 
plying with acreage limitations. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN S. 1771 AND THE PRO- 
POSAL REJECTED BY THE CORN PRODUCERS 


S. 1771 differs from the proposal rejected 
by corn producers last December in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

First, S. 1771 is applicable only to the 1957 
crop, while the rejected proposal provided 
permanent changes from existing law. 

Second, the bill leaves the price-support 
level for corn in the commercial area sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 101 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. Since the Secretary 
has announced a level of $1.36 for 1957, the 
1957 support level will not be less than $1.36. 
The rejected proposal would have required 
a permanent departure from the provision 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949; and the 
price-support level would have been fixed at 
the Secretary’s discretion. Prior to the ref- 
erendum he announced a 1957 support level 
of $1.31, and that would have been the level 
for 1957. 

Third, the bill provides for a base acreage 
of 51 million acres for 1957. Acreage allot- 
ments for 1958 and subsequent years would 
be determined under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. Under 
the rejected proposal, a base acreage of 51 
million acres would have been effective when- 
ever an acreage reserve program was in effect, 
and authority for such programs extends 
only through 1959. The rejected proposal 
provided for a permanent departure from the 
acreage allotment provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. Therefore, 
if the rejected proposal had been adopted, 
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(1) there would have been no acreage limita- 
tions after 1959, and (2) the 51-million-acre 
base acreage would have been effective in 
1958 and 1959 only if an acreage reserve pro- 
gram was in effect in those years. 

Fourth, no change would have been made 
in section 308 (d) (3) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1956 by reason of adoption of the re- 
jected proposal (if that proposal had been . 
adopted instead of rejected) and therefore 
the 1957 price-support level in the noncom- 
mercial area would have been required to be 
increased to 70 percent of parity or about 
$1.27 if price support were made available 
to noncompliers in the noncommercial area. 
The bill now under consideration would 
amend that provision so that the support 
level in the noncommercial area would re- 
main at 8244 percent of the commercial area 
level, or about $1.12. 

Fifth, the bill provides for a study and 
development of an overall feed program, 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN S. 1771 AND THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION PROPOSAL WHICH IS CONTAINED IN 
8. 1013 


The bill now under consideration differs 
from the administration proposal, which was 
recommended to the Committee by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and embodied in S. 1013 
in the following respects: 

First, as I have said before, S. 1771 is ap- 
plicable only to the 1957 crop. S. 1013, like 
the proposal rejected by producers, would 
have required permanent departure from the 
existing provisions of law dealing with 
acreage allotments and price-support levels. 

Second, instead of providing for price sup- 
port between 75 and 90 percent of parity, as 
would be the situation under the existing 
law and the pending bill, the administration 
proposal would have provided for supports 
at between 70 and 90 percent of parity when- 
ever an acreage reserve program is in effect 
(which could only be for the current year 
and for the next 2 years) and for price sup- 
port at the discretion of the Secretary there- 
after. 

Third, instead of returning to acreage al- 
lotments in 1958, as would be the case under 
the existing law and the pending bill, the 
administration proposal would have con- 
tinued a base acreage of 51 million acres in 
effect for 1958 and 1959, if there were acre- 
age reserve programs in those years, and 
would abandon acreage allotments or any 
other form of acreage control after 1959. 

Fourth, instead of repealing section 308 
(d) (3) of the Agricultural Act of 1956, inso- 
far as it relates to corn, the administration 
proposal would leave that provision un- 
changed so that support in the noncommer- 
cial area would have to be raised to about 
$1.27 in 1957 if price supports should be 
made available to noncompliers in the com- 
mercial area. 

Fifth, the administration proposal would 
not provide for the study of an overall feed 
grain program as does the pending bill. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN S. 1771 AND THE HARRI- 
SON AMENDMENT TO H. R. 4901 

The pending bill also differs very sharply 
from the Harrison amendment to H. R. 4901, 
which was adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives before it rejected H. R. 4901. Both 
the pending bill and the Harrison amend- 
ment would be applicable only to the 1957 
corn crop. That is the principal resemblance 
between the bills. The differences are as fol- 
lows: 

First, the pending bill would provide price 
support at not less than $1.36 per bushel for 
farmers complying with a 51 million acre 
base acreage. The Harrison amendment 
would have provided price support in such 
case at only $1.31. 

Second, the pending bill would provide no 
price support for producers complying with 
the 37.3 million acreage allotment unless 
they also complied with the soil bank partic- 
ipation provision of section 308 (a) of the 
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Agricultural Act of 1956 or unless the Secre- 
tary sees fit to provide price support for 
them under the proviso of section 308 (a) 
as noncompliers. The Harrison amendment 
would have required price support for such 
producers at $1.36 per bushel. 

Third, instead of repealing section 308 (d) 
(3) of the 1956 act insofar as it relates to 
corn outside the commercial area, as pro- 
vided in the pending bill, the Harrison 
amendment would have left such provision 
im effect and thereby required 1957 price sup- 
port levels in the commercial area to be 
raised to 70 percent of parity if price support 
is to be made available to noncompliers in 
the commercial area. 

Fourth, the Harrison amendment did not 
provide for a study of the overall feed pro- 
gram as provided by the pending bill. 

Fifth, the Harrison amendment also con- 
tained a provision added by the amendment 
offered by Congressman Reuss limiting pay- 
ments under the Soil Bank Act to $5,000 for 
any participant for any year. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question. Was not the proposal under 
the present law submitted to the pro- 
ducers of corn in the commercial areas, 
and did they not fail to vote for what 
would have been substantially the provi- 
sions of this bill, since there was not a 
favorable vote of two-thirds of the num- 
ber voting, as was required under the 
1956 act? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Of course, there was a little differ- 
ence. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true, like- 
wise, that a very small number of the 
farmers who were affected took the 
trouble to vote? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is true. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not correct to 
state that under our allotment pro- 
grams in general, under the price sup- 
port program, and also under the mar- 
keting agreement and marketing order 
laws, which have been upheld by the 
courts, the principle of having two- 
thirds of the producers vote approval of 
a program before it shall be binding on 
the entire industry is a well settled 
policy? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It has not only been 
well settled, but it has been adhered to 
by all those producing our basic com- 
modities, with the exception of those 
producing corn. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask one more question. 
If this proposed legislation is passed, will 
it not, in effect, represent a contradic- 
tion of the regulations which have been 
prescribed for the administration of the 
price support legislation, as well as for 
the placing in effect of marketing agree- 
ment legislation, and the like? Will it 
not be a decision that in spite of the fact 
that the required number of farmers did 
not vote in favor of this program, under 
our uniform practice, the Congress is 
taking the responsibility unto itself and 
giving the farmers the program, whether 
they wish to have it or not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I pointed that out 
in my opening statement, Mr. President. 
Of course, I am in full agreement with 
what the Senator states. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I was not able to be here 
throughout the statement of the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. As 
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the Senator from Louisiana knows, I was 
conducting a hearing before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and was unable to be present. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should have been 
at the committee meeting also. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I simply wish to say, 
briefly, that it seems to me that if we 
pass this bill, we will be reversing the 
process of permitting two-thirds of the 
farmers to say what should be binding 
on them. We will be saying, if we pass 
this bill, that in spite of the fact that 
less than two-thirds of the farmers 
voted in favor of the program we are 
going to put it into effect anyway; thus 
departing, I think, from the soundest 
democratic feature in our whole agricul- 
tural system of laws for price control, 
marketing agreements, and the like. I 
therefore hope that this bill will not pass. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the farm 
problem has been with us for quite a 
number of years, and it results mainly 
from the fact that we are producing 
more than we have the ability to either 
consume domestically or export to for- 
eign nations. Therefore, we have en- 
deavored from year to year to curtail 
certain acreage. 

We have placed an acreage allotment 
on cotton, wheat, corn, peanuts and rice, 
but we have never provided any method 
to prevent the diverting of acres from 
wheat, cotton, or corn to use in the pro- 
duction of some other type of crop. So 
the net result has been that oftentimes 
we have curtailed the use of a certain 
percentage of our land which was nor- 
mally planted to cotton, but instead of 
the land lying idle it has been used 
either to produce a feed crop or an oil 
crop, such as soybeans. Oftentimes we 
have curtailed the use of a certain per- 
centage of our wheat acreage in the ex- 
treme Southwest or in the Northwest, but 
the acres have not lain idle. They have 
produced feed in the Southwest, such as 
the sorghum grains, and they have pro- 
duced feed grains in the Northwest, such 
as barley, rye, oats, or whatever other 
crop might have been planted. 

The net result has been that when we 
have finished the year and the harvest 
has been completed, we have found that 
more grain has been harvested than 
there is a market for or is needed in the 
feed lots. 

The problem multiplied from year to 
year. Then we conceived the idea of 
the soil bank. It was the first realistic, 
sound approach to the problem of first, 
reducing production, and second, cur- 
tailing the depletion of our soils. Of 
course, when we curtail the depletion of 
the soil we build its fertility. That was 
the principle embodied in the philosophy 
of the soil bank last year. Unfortunately 
that legislation was passed too late in 
the season to be really effective in con- 
trolling production. Considering the 
late date of enactment of the law, how- 
ever, we experienced a better result than 
we had hoped for. 

Then, as we approached this year’s 
signup date, under the curtailed com- 
mercial corn acreage of 37,288,889 acres 
in the commercial corn acreage allot- 
ment, I began to check with the various 
State officers throughout the commercial 
corn area, as well as some specific 
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county officers. I learned that only a 
very small percentage of the corn pro- 
ducers in the corn ares were going to 
participate in the program, because they 
could not afford to curtail their farm 
operations. while complying with the 
7 acreage allotment of 37 million 
plus. 

Learning that they were not going to 
comply, I knew that our soil bank was 
in jeopardy, so the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART] and I introduced S. 1449 
on March 2. I had discussed this ques- 
tion with him previous to that date. I 
said to the Senator from Indiana, “You 
represent a corn-producing State, as I 
do. With the present small acreage al- 
lotment, our farmers will not comply in 
sufficient numbers; and without com- 
pliance we again delay the real achieve- 
ment of the soil bank.” 

The bill which we introduced was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. Other bills were 
then pending in committee. It was un- 
fortunate that the committee had not 
scheduled hearings at an earlier date, so 
that we could have obtained action, re- 
ported a bill and brought it to the floor 
and debated it much earlier than the 
10th of April. 

Nevertheless, this is the 10 of April; 
and we still can achieve much under the 
terms of the pending bill. Disregarding 
all that has been said about the lateness 
of the season, I still contend that we 
can get a large percentage of corn acres 
into the soil bank under this program 
if we enact the pending legislation. 
That is the reason I am endeavoring to 
convince my colleagues that we should 
pass the bill this afternoon. 

If we fail to get a certain percentage 
of the farms in the 6 big corn-producing 
States into the program, we shall con- 
tinue producing feed in excess of our 
needs or our ability to sell abroad. If we 
produce too much cheap feed, we then 
increase livesteck production. 

The first case would be poultry, be- 
cause poultry involves a relatively short 
period of time from the time a farmer 
makes plans to buy his baby chicks until 
the flock is in production. 

The next immediate step-up would be 
in the production of milk. If we increase 
the high protein feeds in the daily ra- 
tion, dairy production will increase. In 
the event feeds are cheap, the farmer 
will feed all summer on concentrates, 
and the production of milk will be sus- 
tained, notwithstanding the heat of the 
summer and the fly season. 

Another threat to our dairy industry 
would result. We have just succeeded in 
working ourselves out from under huge 
surpluses of dairy products, but today 
the farmer is not being compensated for 
milk in the manner in which he should 
be compensated, considering what he 
must pay not only in taxes on his real 
estate, but also in the cost of the equip- 
ment he must have to operate his farm 
unit. In the Minneapolis-St. Paul mar- 
ket, Grade A manufacturing milk brings 
the farmer $3.14, out of which he must 
pay delivery costs on that milk. 

With iespect to fluid milk going into 
the Twin Cities, the farmer received $3.60 
during February for grade AA fluid milk 
for direct consumption. In addition, he 
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has a zone charge and a trucking fee 
to deduct from the $3.60. He cannot 
withstand any greater reduction. 

On the current market eggs are about 
23 cents a dozen in the midwestern part 
of the United States. That is what the 
farmer receives for large grade A eggs. 
If they are of medium size, the price to 
the farmer is approximately 22 cents a 
dozen for clean eggs, without a check in 
them. If they are graded as checks, they 
probably bring 19 cents a dozen. If there 
is an abundance of feed, we add to the 
problems of increased production of both 
eggs and dairy products. 

The next aspect of the question is con- 
cerned with pork, which involves another 
relatively short cycle. Already there is 
an indication that there will be an in- 
crease in the number of pigs for the 1957 
fall crop, because more sows are being 
retained on farms for breeding purposes. 
Cheap corn resulting from overproduc- 
tion will contribute to overproduction in 
the hog industry. 

So the question before us is: Can we 
enact some legislation which will encour- 
age producers in the six big corn-pro- 
ducing States to come into the program? 

A great deal has been said about the 
signup in the program as of today. It 
is true that the signup is higher than 
had been anticipated, but the signup has 
occurred mainly in the fringe areas of 
the big corn producing sections of the 
Nation. As of March 8, the first signup, 
there were 4 473,024 acres signed up in 
the soil bank throughout the Nation. 
However, of that big signup as of March 
8, Illinois had only 5.8 percent of its corn 
acreage in firm contract, or signed up 
under the soil-bank provision. Iowa, 
another big producing State, had 8.7 
percent; Indiana, another high corn 
producing State, had 11 percent; Ohio, 
11.3 percent, and Minnesota, 5.7 percent. 

Missouri, unfortunately, had been in 
the drought area and crop prospects for 
the future were uncertain. Certainly the 
crop had been affected in the drought 
of 1956. Missouri signed up 19.2 percent. 
Nebraska, another State where farmers 
were unfortunately caught in the dis- 
astrous drought in 1956, signed up 25 
percent. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture 
announced that he would accept offer- 
ings for an increase in the signup be- 
yond the amount permissible under the 
act, there was an additional offering. 
The acreage offered nationwide finally 
totaled, as of March 29, when I received 
the figures, 5,560,465 acres. 

When we begin to analyze which 
States took advantage of the additional 
offerings in connection with the soil 
bank, we find that Nebraska signed up 
99,043 acres in excess of the 30 percent. 
Again, Nebraska was not certain about 
the crop conditions in the calendar year 
1957, because the subsoil still lacked 
moisture. The same thing was true in 
Missouri. 

There was no major signup in the big 
corn States of Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Indiana, and Ohio. There- 
fore, it is necessary for us to make it 
possible, by raising the acreage allot- 
ment in the commercial corn area from 
37 million to 51 million acres, for the pro- 
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ducers of corn in those six States to 
come into the program. 

If we examine the corn-production 
record further, we find that Iowa had 
an average yield per acre in 1956 of 51 
bushels; Illinois, 68 bushels; Indiana, 
62; Ohio, 60; Wisconsin, 61; Minnesota, 
5742. That is an average of 59.3 bushels 
to the acre in those large commercial 
corn-producing States for the 1956 crop 
year, 

However, if we examine the record for 
all States we find that there were some, 
because of drought conditions and other 
factors, which did not have such a favor- 
able State average. Some of the States 
had an average of 22 bushels to the acre. 
The average corn yield for the Nation 
outside the 6 States was 33 bushels per 
acre in 1956. This indicates that State 
averages are low for nearly all States 
outside the six largest corn producers. 

Therefore it is evident that we are not 
going to effect a real reduction in the 
potential feed production for the calen- 
dar year 1957. 

If we examine the record further— 
and this has been stated earlier in the 
day we find that over a 10-year period, 
from 1946 to 1955, we had an average 
annual corn planting of 83,942,000 acres. 
In the calendar year 1956, we had only 
74,410,000 acres, which is practically 10 
million fewer acres. 

However, on the fewer acres we pro- 
duced more corn, because the average 
yield has increased during that 10-year 
period. The annual average from 1946 
to 1955 was 3,100,000,000 bushels, on 
83,942,000 acres. In 1956, 3,500,000,000 
bushels were produced on 174,410,000 
acres. 

The entire question comes down to 
this: Either we enact this bill and per- 
mit the corn farmers in the six big corn 
producing States to come into the pro- 
gram—and they will come in under the 
51 million acreage proposal—or they will 
stay outside the program. They are not 
in it now, and they cannot come into 
it unless we pass the appropriate legis- 
lation. If they do not come into the pro- 
gram, the 1957 production of feed grains 
will be so high, if we have the normal 
average crop, that our feed supplies will 
be so excessive that the entire livestock 
production will be in jeopardy. In the 
face of such large increases, prices will 
break. We have had difficulties in our 
farm economy in the past, and right now 
grain commodities are in major sur- 
plus. However, if we allow our surplus to 
be in dairy products and pork, the 
market will break and the products on 
hand will be perishable. They are not 
as readily storable as are corn or wheat 
or cotton. 

Therefore, I can only urge that my 
colleagues very carefully consider this 
question now before us. There is still 
ample time to do something to meet 
the situation. The farmer is waiting 
for us to act. He knows what he wants 
to do. If we increase the acreage from 
37 million to 51 million he will not be 
long in calling on his county commit- 
tee and saying, “What will be my corn 
acreage allotment under the new figure?” 

As soon as the county committee mem- 
bers become familiar with the legislation 
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we enact, they will have figured it out 
and will be ready to advise the farmer. 
The township man who goes out and 
actually discusses the problem with the 
farmer will advise him what his plant- 
ings should be under the act. The en- 
tire program can be airborne, so to 
speak, and put into effect in a matter 
of a few days after the President signs 
the bill. 

The corn-planting season has not 
commenced, and will not commence in 
the northern parts of the commercial 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Iowa until the first week of May. Often- 
times planting does not begin until the 
20th or 25th of May. 

We need not have any fear that it is 
too late in the season to have the act ap- 
ply effectively in the heavy producing 
States in the commercial corn area, 
where there is production per acre which 
otherwise will threaten an overproduc- 
tion of all feed supplies in the Nation. 

I urge all my colleagues to study this 
legislation very carefully. We owe it 
to our farmers to give them the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the soil bank 
and to insure effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I should 
like to take up the cudgels where my 
good friend from Minnesota has just left 
them, and to urge my colleagues not only 
to think this matter over very carefully, 
but to arrive at an affirmative position 
and to support this very meritorious 
piece of legislation, which is designed to 
help tremendously an important seg- 
ment of American agriculture. 

There is no question whatever that if 
the Senate acts today, as I hope it will, 
and if it acts affirmatively, as I hope it 
will, this bill can go to the House of 
Representatives in ample time for the 
House leadership to bring it to the floor 
for affirmative action before the Easter 
recess. If that is done, it will be ample 
time for the benefits to be shared by the 
corn farmers in the commercial corn 
areas of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have conferred with 
a number of members of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the House 
of Representatives, with which our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
worked in close conjunction on agricul- 
tural legislation. I have reason to be- 
lieve that the unhappy partisanship, 
which contributed so much to the defeat 
of proposed corn legislation when it was 
considered on the floor of the House 
some weeks ago, has been replaced now 
by a desire on the part of all hands in 
the House to do something constructive 
for the corn farmers of America. 

The bill, if enacted into law, will pro- 
vide them with that opportunity. I 
hope they will act expeditiously. 

There is not much additional that 
needs to be said, Mr. President, because 
the bill has been adequately discussed. 
It is not complicated. It is not some- 
thing novel or new. I certainly do not 
wish to contribute to any delay. I say 
that because I believe we should try to 
wind up debate on the bill so that we 
can vote on it today. 

It is a very simple bill in its inception. 
It grows out of committee action where- 
by a number of us on the Committee on 
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Agriculture and Forestry took the var- 
ious bills which were then before us and 
‘tried to reduce them to the bare essen- 
tial provisions required to give the Amer- 
ican corn farmer a fair break under 
existing agricultural legislation. 

I happen to be one of those who early 
in the session introduced a specific bill 
to meet the problem. My bill was S. 
1076. It differed in details from some 
of the other bills which were before the 
committee, but to my mind that bill and 
all the other bills before us moved in 
the direction in which we now find our- 
selves moving with the bill now being 
considered, namely, S. 1771, which was 
introduced by the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Taye], and myself, all of us members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
‘Forestry. All of us agreed, after the 
hearings had been held and the prob- 
Jems had been carefully canvassed and 
analyzed, that this was the best bill 
‘which could be offered under the circum- 
‘stances, due to the lateness of the time. 
‘We felt it was good enough to be of 
genuine assistance to the American corn 
farmer, who finds himself in a serious 
position as the result of the outcome of 
the corn referendum last fall. Many 
farmers have written me that they now 
regret their adverse votes on that oc- 
casion. 

The bill provides for a 51-million corn- 
acre base, to which the farmer is en- 
titled: It provides him with the proper 
type of price support, to enable him to 
enjoy the benefits of the soil bank, with 
a base sufficiently large so that he can 
adjust his farm operations to his agri- 
cultural practices. 

For some strange reason, the idea has 
got abroad that this is an area bill or 
a special farm bill for the benefit of one 
phase of agriculture alone. It is no 
more a special area or a special product 
bill than is any other phase of an agri- 
cultural bill which has sections or para- 
graphs dealing with wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, and sugar, each of which 
has to be coped with in accordance with 
its own specific problems. 

I am sorry the Senator from Florida 
IMr. Hottanp] has left the Chamber be- 
cause he seemed to indicate that he 
might be in opposition to the bill. He 
himself comes from a great State which 
is a direct beneficiary of the same kind 
of legislation, dealing with specific prob- 
lems, as the bill dealing with corn. 
Florida happens to be a citrus fruit-rais- 
ing State. For citrus fruit there is a sec- 
tion 32 program which is highly bene- 
ficial to that industry. I have supported 
it, and other members of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry have sup- 
ported it. But it meets the specific prob- 
lem with a specific plan, just as the bill 
now under consideration proposes to 
meet the urgent problem which confronts 
corngrowers. 

The bill proposes a program which is 
tailored to meet the needs of the corn 
farmers in the commercial and noncom- 
mercial areas. Actually, the bill pro- 
poses to do what is required to place 
corn, as a basic commodity, on the same 
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footing as the other basic crops. It re- 
tains and continues corn as a basic crop, 
as it should be. But from the very be- 
ginning of the Agricultural Act of 1938, 
as it has been amended and changed 
from time to time, though it is still the 
basis of our present agricultural pro- 
gram, the commercial-corn area has not 
been determined, as have the commercial 
areas and the minimum acreages of other 
crops which are basics. Except for 1956, 
corn has had to struggle along with a 
discriminatory formula. In the 1956 
crop year, it was possible to establish the 
minimum basic acreage of 51 million. 
The minimum acreage allotment for 
wheat is actually 55 million. For cotton, 
it is 17.5 million. 

If the corn formula were applied in 
the same way to wheat and cotton—and 
I am not recommending that it should 
be—we would find that the national 
wheat acreage allotment would be only 
12.4 million acres, with 3.9 million acres 
allotted to cotton. We are not advocat- 
ing such allotments, but we are advo- 
cating that the program be adjusted so 
that corn will find its rightful place 
among the basic crops of the country. 
Therefore, we have provided in the bill 
a basic acreage limit of 51 million acres, 
thus moving in the right direction. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, in reinforcement of my argument, 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
orD a table prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture, showing the acreage al- 
lotment for 1957, 

The table shows the commodity, the 
actual allotment, the allotment as it 
would be in the absence of a minimum 
allotment, and the relationship of the 
actual allotment to the allotment pres- 
ently provided. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Acreage allotments, 1957 


Allotment | Relation- 
asit would | ship of 
Actual be in the f actual al- 
Commodity allotment i absence of | lotment to 
aminimum | allotment 
allotment | in col. 3 
1 2 3 4 
Million 
acres Percent 
12. 444 
3.9 451 
37.3 137 


In the case of corm this represents the proposed 
allotment, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I hope 
our friends from the South, with whom 
we cooperate on their problems related 
to tobacco, peanuts, rice, and cotton, will 
now cooperate with us from the corn 
belt, and will give us the same equitable 
consideration and treatment which we 
have always felt they were entitled to 
receive with respect to southern crops. 
Legislation supporting that goal has 
been backed by Senators from the farm- 
ing areas of the North. I think it is 
important that we retain the identity 
of interest among the farmers of the 
Nation, whether they grow peanuts or 
corn, cotton or corn, citrus fruit or 
corn. I hope the South will not desert 
us now. 
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The bill provides, as of now, the kind 
of program which is required to protect 
the corn farmer against what otherwise 
would be a discriminatory situation. In- 
cidentally, it is a discriminatory situa- 
tion which, if it continues to prevail, 
will be injurious not alone to the corn 
belt, because corn is a crop which, in the 
main, is sold on the hoof; it is sold in 
the form of livestock. 

If the acreage allotments remain as 
low as they presently are for the 37-mil- 
lion-acre area, there will be an over 
abundance or corn. A superabundance 
of corn, a new surplus of corn, will mean 
a new abundance of cheap feed. That, 
in turn, will cause a new abundance of 
livestock, and will depress the present 
livestock market. The condition will 
ramify throughout the whole livestock 
and dairying industry. The injurious 
effects of too much corn at too cheap a 
price in the market place will not be 
felt alone in the corn areas, but will be 
felt in the South and throughout the rest 
of America, wherever cows are milked 
or meat is sold. 

I call attention to the fact that this 
bill is of interest to the national economy 
and the national agricultural picture, in 
order to keep the entire agricultural 
economy in balance. 

Together with other Senators who 
have spoken in favor of the bill, I hope 
the bill will receive today the over- 
whelming affirmative vote to which it is 
entitled. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I find 
myself in the rather peculiar position of 
not being able to vote for a bill which 
I favored up to a short time ago—say, 
a month ago. I think that had the bill 
which is now before the Senate been 
enacted 5 or 6 weeks ago, it would have 
done much good, not only in the Corn 
Belt, but throughout the country. 

I compliment the Senators from the 
Corn Belt who have worked hard to make 
the conditions such that agriculture in 
that great region would have better pros- 
pects than possibly it has at present, 
although I am not willing to concede 
that their prospects are not very good. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
the proposed legislation would give corn 
an unfair advantage over any other 
commodity. I believe the 51-million- 
acre base is a rather modest acreage for 
the commercial corn area. I believe that 
the provision in the bill adjusting the 
support price for corn in the noncom- 
mercial area is very fair, and the sup- 
port price in the commercial area, which 
would be left as it is now, would be an 
adequate guaranty without unduly en- 
couraging overproduction. 

So I say to the people of the corn 
States that their representatives in Con- 
gress have done well. They have carried 
the fight for them, I would say, beyond 
the point of no return, or beyond the 
point where winning the fight would have 
some very definite advantages, 

The proposed legislation is now too 
late to be effective. I think it is too late, 
even, to be fair. If the bill is passed to- 
day by the Senate—I do not know 
whether anyone has yet checked on the 
possibility of that situation—but if the 
bill passed the Senate today and the 
House suspended its rule and considered 
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the bill as soon as it was received from 
the Senate, and if the House were, in 
that connection, to have a night session, 
during which it passed the bill, the 
President might sign it the first of next 
week. Then the program under the 
bill might be put into effect 3 weeks later 
because it would take 3 weeks to com- 
plete the new signup of those who 
would desire to participate in the revised 
program. 

As has been stated, nearly 325,000 corn 
farmers have already signed up to re- 
duce their plantings of corn, based on 
their share of the national allotment of 
37.3 million acres. If the bill is enacted, 
it will be necessary to transfer to the 
corn acreage reserve funds allocated to 
other crops which have not been used. 
Possibly that would provide enough 
funds for corn farmers to place an addi- 
tional 2,000,000 to 2,225,000 acres in the 
soil bank. 

The question then arises, who would 
get to place the additional 2 million acres 
in the soil bank? Three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand contracts, covering 
probably, by now, approximately 5,200,- 
000 acres, have already been agreed to. 
The Secretary has correctly pointed out 
that all those contracts would have to be 
reopened at once, because under the pro- 
visions of the bill, each eorngrower would 
have to put into the soil bank an amount 
of cropland equal to 15 percent of his 
new corn base acreage, allocated under 
the new national base of 51 million acres. 
Someone would have to do a great deal 
of calculating in that connection. How 
many more acres in the soil bank this 
bill would result in, no one knows. 

Some of those who have already signed 
up, have signed up for far more than 
what 15 percent of their base acreage 
would be. I assume that there are many 
who have not signed up for 15 percent. 
So out of the two-million-odd acres 
which would be eligible for further sign- 
ups, we would have to take those neces- 
sary to bring all existing contracts up to 
an amount equal to 15 percent of the ap- 
plicable base acreage. How much that 
would leave for those who have not al- 
ready entered soil-bank contracts with 
the Government, no one knows. Cer- 
tainly there would be complications in 
that connection. 

As I have said, if the bill were to be- 
come law by next Monday, it would still 
be 3 weeks before the new signup could 
be effected. However, the prospects are 
against the bill’s becoming law by next 
Monday. If the bill should not become 
law for another week, it might be May 5 
or May 15 before the program could be- 
come effective, and that is assuming that 
the bill would be passed quickly by the 
House and would pass rapidly across the 
President’s desk. 

This year the producers of the basic 
commodities who sign up for the acreage 
reserve are required to sign before plant- 
ing time. Unfortunately, a good deal of 
the corn—for instance, in the case of 
the southern half of the country—will 
have been planted before the bill could 
become effective. In my opinion those 
farmers would be pretty much left out 
of the program. Iam not sure that they 
would like that. I have noticed at times 
that some of our friends south of the 
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Mason-Dixon line have not been very 
happy at any suggestion that their 
States be left out of a program. So that 
would be one of the difficulties. 

Another thing to be pointed out is that 
the signups to date—325,000 contracts 
embracing 5.2 million acres—are for 
acres to be taken out of corn production. 
Under the pending bill, the acreage 
which might be added to the soil bank, 
need not necessarily be taken out of 
corn production; it might come out of 
the acreage for oats or for alfalfa or for 
grass or for some other crop, and might 
go into the conservation reserve. Those 
who sign up for the soil bank from now 
on would be required to retire an acre- 
age at least equal to 15 percent of their 
corn base acreage, but it would not nec- 
essarily come out of corn acreage. Those 
who already have signed up to take their 
reduction out of the corn crop might not 
be too happy to have others come in and 
have 1 million or 2 million acres taken 
out of some other cropland. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Vermont 
yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Vermont has mentioned other crops 
which might be taken out of production. 
I noticed that the Senator from Ver- 
mont did not mention wheat. I should 
like to call attention to the great in- 
crease in the number of wheat growers 
in the corn-producing States. It is 
amazing what is happening to the move- 
ment of wheat production from the area 
west of the Mississippi River to the area 
east of it. Last year, 1956—and the fig- 
ures I have come from the Department 
of Agriculture—there were 10,006 new 
wheat growers in the State of Dlinois; 
6,308 in Indiana; and 3,867 in Ohio. I 
mention these figures because they show 
a problem we shall have to meet. It is 
one of the problems which I think is a 
result of a farm program which makes 
it easy and sometimes necessary to pro- 
duce crops in unnatural areas. At the 
present time, the production of wheat 
is being moved east across the Missis- 
sippi River. I think all of us will agree 
that the production of corn is being 
moved into the South. The production 
of feed grains is moving out of the North- 
west and is being scattered throughout 
the central part of the Nation. All those 
developments add to the problems. 

We are also increasing our feed sup- 
plies to such an extent that, in my opin- 
jon, within the next year or two we shall 
suffer seriously from greatly reduced 
livestock prices, which are based largely 
on feed production. 

When the Senator from Vermont men- 
tioned crops which might be taken out 
of production under the bill, I could not 
resist mentioning this situation, because 
up to 15 acres of wheat are permitted to 
be grown anywhere without any mar- 
keting penalty; and last year approxi- 
mately 1 million new acres were planted 
to wheat in the Corn Belt area. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from Kansas has stated in re- 
gard to the movement in the produc- 
tion of wheat is entirely correct. It is 
true that hundreds of thousands of acres 
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east of the Mississippi River have been 
devoted, for the first time, to the produc- 
tion of wheat. In that connection, for 
instance, we may refer to the State of 
Illinois, where wheat can be produced 
under exactly the same conditions as 
those existing in western Kansas, and 
the wheat thus produced in Illinois can 
qualify for the same support price, al- 
though it is not acceptable to the mill- 
ing trade. Undoubtedly it is true that 
corn producers in Illinois—and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, who is sitting before 
me, understands the situation there— 
might take their additional soil bank 
acreage out of their wheat acreage, ex- 
cept I suspect they have already planted 
their wheat. So that would be impos- 
sible at this time. 

I am simply trying to point out some 
of the administrative difficulties which 
would be bound to develop if the pend- 
ing bill were to be enacted. I repeat 
that the bill is a fine one, but it is 6 
weeks late, in terms of having it become 
law and become an effective program. 

I wish to add that the soil-bank pro- 
gram does not constitute a panacea. It 
may make better farmers out of our 
agricultural producers, because as the 
number of acres is deereased, our farm- 
ers learn to produce much more per acre. 
But in the public interest, I think from 
now on we must place more emphasis on 
the conservation reserve. I am not sure 
how long the general public will approve 
of the acreage reserve, which pays— 
and properly so, I think—substantial 
amounts for taking crops out of produc- 
tion. I think that program must be a 
temporary one; the public will object to 
it if it runs too long. 

But-the public will support the con- 
servation reserve, and we should pro- 
mote it. The conservation reserve takes 
our poorest land out of crop production, 
and puts it to some better use or permits 
it to remain idle or to be planted to a 
soil-building crop which will make the 
land better and will keep it in reserve 
for future years. The public will sup- 
port a program of that kind. 

So in the future I think we must place 
more emphasis on the conservation re- 
serve. If we are going to maintain a 
soil-bank program at all, we shall have 
to provide greater incentives for placing 
land into the conservation reserve, be- 
cause the time may soon come when we 
shall not have the acreage reserve. 

I shall not vote against the bill be- 
cause it is not a good bill. I shall vote 
against it simply because it is 6 weeks 
late in coming before us, and because I 
think it would create administrative im- 
possibilities and possibly chaotic condi- 
tions and ill feelings between different 
groups of farmers in different parts of 
the country; between those who have al- 
ready signed up for the soil bank and 
those who could sign up under more 
favorable conditions; between those in 
the South who have already planted corn 
and those in the North who can enter 
into the program for 5 or 6 weeks yet, 
provided that time is made available to 
them. 

I hope I have explained my position. 
I think it is a sound one. I simply be- 
lieve if this program is authorized now, 
it will be unworkable. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have listened off 
and on to the debate of this bill on the 
floor of the Senate. I have been going 
through the Recorp a little bit. I have 
heard some rather testy and tart state- 
ments made about the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I heard such statements made 
yesterday afternoon. 

When the Senator from Vermont 
speaks of the fact that this bill comes 6 
weeks late, I have an idea some farmers, 
particularly some in the Corn Belt, are 
going to ask a very simple question: Why 
is the bill late? Any number of bills 
were introduced. I myself introduced 
one providing a corn program. In the 
table of contents in the printed hearings 
there is a recital of at least 7 or 8 bills. 
Proposed legislation on the subject has 
been before the House of Representa- 
tives for along time. I know, of course, 
the vagaries of action that took place in 
that body. But there is still before us 
the question, Why was the bill late and 
why was action taken so late, when 
everyone knew March 8 was the signup 
deadline; when everybody knew, of 
course, it would not be too long until 
shiny plows would go into the earth in 
Illinois, Iowa, and elsewhere? 

Frankly, I think the Congress is going 
to answer to the farmers for its respon- 
sicility if there comes a dislocation and 
a disorganization of our farm economy, 
and if, 18 months or 2 years from now, 
there results another hoard of feed 
grains and a disorganization of the whole 
livestock industry. I want to be sure the 
‘responsibility and blame is placed where 
it properly belongs. It will belong, not 
on the Prezident, not on the Secretary 
of Agriculture, but it will belong on the 
Congress of the United States for failing 
to take action when it had time to act. 

We have not been suffused with a 
heavy schedule. Very little has come out 
of the committees. There have been long 
recesses by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. I think, with an accus- 
ing voice, corn farmers in the Middle 
West and elsewhere can very properly 
put the responsibility on the Congress 
for the farmers having to meet a plant- 
ing season without a planting pattern 
because of failure and inaction on the 
part of the Congress of the United 
States. I say it very impersonally, be- 
cause I am fully willing to accept my 
full share of the responsibility. 

Mr. AIKEN. Regardless of where the 
responsibility lies—and, of course, the 
Congress must accept the responsibil- 
ity—we must realize the defeat of the 
proposed legislation in the House was 
due largely to the fact that the urban 
Representatives in the House were al- 
most solidly opposed to the bill. In fact, 
I think of 43 Representatives from the 
State of New York, only 2 Members voted 
for the corn bill, and New York is a large 
corn-producing State. That was true 
of the Representatives from most of the 
States with large urban populations. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is refer- 
ring, is he not, to Main Street farmers 
who have calluses from golf-stick han- 
dies rather than from plow handles? 
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Mr. AIKEN. I would not know what 
a callus from a golf-stick handle looks 
like. I know what a callus from a hoe 
handle or a pitchfork handle looks like, 
because I have acquired a good many of 
them. 

Mr. President, there has been some in- 
clination to say that the soil-bank pro- 
gram last year was messed up because 
of improper administration by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I should like 
to point out that the Department of 
Agriculture was acting under instruc- 
tions from the Congress last year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at the end of my 
remarks a part of a statement which was 
made by Mr. Poace, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in reporting the soil-bank 
bill to the House last year. I have no ob- 
jection to the entire statement being 
printed, except that it would be too long. 
So I ask that beginning with the second 
paragraph, column 2, through the end of 
the first paragraph of column 3, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, part 7, 
page 8823, be printed in the Recorp. It 
will show very definitely that the De- 
partment of Agriculture was instructed 
by the Congress last year to proceed with 
a program which could not work prop- 
erly. In fact, I have a feeling, which is 
almost a sure feeling, that the bill be- 
fore the Senate would not provide a pro- 
gram which could be properly admin- 
istered. I am prompted for that reason 
to vote against the bill at this time, 
although I would have been delighted to 
have voted for it even 5 weeks ago. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The first agreement in the conference was 
to accept the House provisions as to the 
effective date of the bill. You will recall 
that when we discussed this bill on the floor 
of the House some 3 weeks ago, there was 
general agreement that we wanted to make 
the soil bank go into effect without delay. 
I think I am fair in saying that agreement 
knew no party line; that we were all agreed 
it should be effective immediately. When 
the bill reached the other body, they decided 
not to require the Secretary to put the bill 
into effect until next year and to leave to the 
Secretary the right to put it into effect in 
1956 only when, where, if, and as he pleased. 
In a letter to the Senator from Vermont, 
Senator Arken, Secretary Benson indicated 
he probably would not put it into effect over 
most of the country. 

Our first effort in the conference was to 
sustain the House position and I am glad 
to report that the position of the House was 
sustained and that we bring you a confer- 
ence report which places this bill in effect 
the day the President signs it. That means 
that for all crops it is in effect this year. I 
recognize that for a large portion of the 
United States including the area where I 
live, most of our crops have long since been 
planted. I recognize that in most of the 
United States farmers will find it will be im- 
possible or impractical to proceed with the 
soil bank at the level at which we had hoped 
it might be used this year. But that very 
fact—the fact that only a small percentage 
of the farmers of America will be able to 
use this soil bank this year—should make it 
possible for the Department of Agriculture 
to make it effective and available to those 
who do want to use it without delay. 

I recognize that the Recorp shows a long 
letter inserted yesterday by the Secretary 
of Agriculture explaining how difficult it 
will be for him to put the soil bank into 
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effect immediately; but the very arguments 
to the effect that a large part of the farmers 
of America cannot use the this year 
means there will not be a large caseload 
burden on the Department and it should 
make it possible for the Department to help 
these farmers who are able to put land into 
the soil bank. So I hope there will be no 
excuses offered for not getting the program 
into effect promptly. The law says—that is 
if the President signs the bill it will be the 
law and it will say—that it is to go into 
effect this year, and it means in effect for 
everybody in the United States, including 
those farmers who for unfortunate reasons of 
adverse weather were unable to plant or to 
get their crops up. This bill, in plain 
words, says that such farmers shall have 
the right to put their land into the soil 
bank “whether or not planted to the pro- 
duction of the 1956 crop” if the crop is de- 
stroyed or, in the words of the President, 
if it is “incorporaetd into the soil.” It in- 
cludes those farmers who have a poor stand, 
those who do not have a good crop up now. 
They can take part of that land and put it 
in the soil bank, It is so intended, and 
the bill so states in plain words. Probably 
the number of farmers who will desire to take 
advantage of those provisions is not large, 
but the opportunity is clearly provided by the 
bill. In the drought areas this may be 
important. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want to clarify for 
the Recorp that the Senator from Ver- 
mont is saying that, notwithstanding the 
fact that last year the Department of 
Agriculture said it could not effectively 
apply the soil-bank program in the crop 
year 1956, what came out of the con- 
ference committee was virtually a man- 
date for him to do it, notwithstanding 
the conviction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and his associates. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. To bear 
out that statement, I have asked to have 
a part of the statement made by Repre- 
sentative Poace, in reporting the bill to 
the House, printed in the Record. There 
was money wasted last year, and pro- 
duction was not reduced the way it was 
intended it should have been under the 
soil bank. I do not want the same thing 
to happen even to a single crop this 
year. 

7 ged is all I have to say, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Was unanimous 
consent given for the insertion in the 
RECORD of the part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp request by the Senator from 
Vermont? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No ob- 
jection was made to the request. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, 4~9-57-A. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

Sec. 4. Section 335 of the Agricultural Ad- 
Justment Act of 1938, as amended, is further 
amended by adding a new subsection (f) 
after subsection (e) to read as follows: 

“(f) The Secretary, upon application made 
pursuant to regulations prescribed by him, 
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shall exempt producers from any obligation 
under this act to pay the penalty on, delivery 
to the Secretary, or store the farm mar- 
keting excess with respect to any farm for 
any crop of wheat harvested in 1956 or sub- 
sequent years on the following conditions: 

“(1) That none of such crop of wheat is 
removed from such farm; 

“(2) That such entire crop of wheat is 
used for seed on such farm, or is fed on such 
farm to livestock, including poultry, owned 
by any such producer, or a subsequent owner, 
or operator of the farm; 

“(3) That such producers and their suc- 
cessors comply with all regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary for the purpose of determin- 
ing compliance with the foregoing condi- 
tions. Failure to comply with any of the 
foregoing conditions shall cause the exemp- 
tion to become immediately null and void 
unless such failure is due to circumstances 
beyond the control of such producers as de- 
termined by the Secretary. In the event an 
exemption becomes null and void the pro- 
visions of this act shall become applicable 
to the same extent as if such exemption had 
not been granted. No acreage planted to 
wheat in excess of the farm acreage allot- 
ment for a crop covered by an exemption 
hereunder shall be considered in determining 
any subsequent wheat acreage allotment or 
marketing quota for such farm.” 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I regret 
the necessity for offering this amend- 
ment to the corn bill. I would much pre- 
fer that the amendment be considered on 
its merits, or as an amendment to a 
wheat bill, or as an amendment to a 
general type of bill for agriculture. 

I fully appreciate the fact that the 
managers of this bill desire to have the 
bill go through clean, without amend- 
ments. 

Mr. President, the problem is serious, 
First, the Senate has acted on the legis- 
lation proposed by the amendment at 
least twice before, and on each occasion 
the House has failed to act. 

At the present time there are in Mich- 
igan many small farmers, who may have 
an allotment of 17, 18, or 20 acres of 
wheat. ‘This fall there was an epidemic 
of cases of farmers being haled into court 
and prosecuted, because they had plant- 
ed 1, 2, or 5 acres more wheat than their 
allotment, despite the fact that all such 
wheat was used on their farms, and 
despite the fact that not 1 cent was re- 
ceived for any sale and not 1 bushel of 
the wheat was sold on the market. 

It is difficult for me—and it is difficult 
for our farmers—to understand how the 
Congress of the United States time and 
time again can consider farm legisla- 
tion and fail to act, while at the same 
time saying “We agree that this situa- 
tion should be corrected.” 

Day after day farmers are being haled 
into court and being prosecuted. For 
what? Because they used their wheat to 
feed their stock, or for seed. 

Mr. President, there is nothing I can 
add that Senators who are interested in 
agriculture do not already know. This 
is not a question which needs further 
study, as is provided for in the bill now 
under consideration. 

The President has recommended 
remedial legislation. Asa matter of fact, 
during the last session of Congress the 
President, in his message, stated: 

Legislation already has passed the Senate 


and is pending in the House of Representa- 
tives which would exempt from marketing 
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quotas those producers who use for feed, 
food, or seed on their own farms all the 
wheat they raise. Because of failure to pass 
this legislation last year, the Department of 
Agriculture has been compelled by law to 
hale before the courts farmers whose only 
offense was to raise their feed wheat out- 
side their quotas, Again the administration 
urges prompt enactment of this legislation. 
Correction of this problem should be delayed 
no longer. 


That was last year, and still this situa- 
tion has not been corrected. 

What does the American Farm Bureau 
Federation have to say about this prob- 
lem? The American Farm Bureau, in 
its Manual of 1957 Policies, has this to 
say: 

We recommend legislation to exempt farms 
from wheat-marketing quotas if all wheat 
produced thereon is used only as food, feed, 
or seed on the farm where grown or on farms 
under the same operation. 


This amendment, while it is a wheat 
amendment to a corn bill, is necessary 
because of punitive action which has 
been taken against our farmers—and 
they are small farmers. To me, that 
problem is even more important than 
the corn problem, which the Senate is 
now considering. 

I do not see how Senators can say, 
“Well, this is a sacrosanct bill. We do 
not dare to dot one ‘i’ or cross one ‘t.’ 
We will weep tears for some farmers 
who are now being haled before the 
courts, but we must wait. We must have 
further study. We must wait until we 
bring out another clean bill,” 

I say, Mr, President, that such a pro- 
cedure is grossly unfair. I sincerely 
hope that the committee will accept this 
amendment. The Senate has acted fa- 
vorably on it twice, I believe, without a 
dissenting vote. 

I cannot conceive that adoption of an 
amendment of this kind would in any 
way jeopardize the passage of the pro- 
posed legislation. I think all Senators 
will admit that the proposed legislation 
has probably a perilous path in the House 
of Representatives, to begin with. 

I certainly believe that the amend- 
ment I have proposed, to put a stop to 
this practice of haling farmers into 
courts for technical violations, should be 
adopted, and this situation should be 
corrected at this time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. Iam delighted to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Michigan 
for bringing to the attention of the Sen- 
ate a very serious problem in agricul- 
ture. There is not any question about 
the problem. The Senator has brought 
to the attention of the Senate the fact 
that we are dealing today with a com- 
modity, corn, which does not have mar- 
keting quotas or marketing penalties. 
But the wheat producer of the Nation 
has both. The wheat producer has a 
marketing quota, and he operates under 
penalties. 

As the Senator from Michigan has so 
clearly stated, thousands are being 
haled into court. In fact, last year 
14,000 of them were haled into court in 
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the United States under the provisions 
of the laws we have been discussing, on 
charges of violation of marketing penal- 
ties and quotas. There are pending 
today 1,400 cases against farmers. 

I think it may of interest to Senators 
to know that last year the 14,000 farmers 
I mentioned were fined $8.5 million for 
refusing to let the Government dictate 
their operations. 

Mr. President, I had hoped to bring 
this matter up, but I did not wish to do 
so in connection with the pending bill. 
In view of the fact that the Senator 
from Michigan has done so, I shall not 
let this opportunity go by without com- 
mending the Senator for his action, and 
urging the Senate to adopt the amend- 
ment. It is an action which should be 
taken, in all fairness. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
what is happening to the wheat pro- 
ducers, as stated just a few moments ago 
when the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AtKen], referred to the movement of 
wheat production. 

Wheatgrowers are not limited only 
by wheat quotas, acreage allotments, 
and marketing penalties but their pro- 
duction is being taken away from them 
by the very corn-producing States we 
are helping today. In case some Sena- 
tors were not present when I gave the 
figures, I should like to give them again. 

I invite attention to the fact that there 
were 7,006 new wheatgrowers in the 
State of Illinois last year—farmers who 
had not previously grown wheat. They 
will come under the 15-acre provision. 
There is no quota provision. They can 
feed wheat or market it. 

There were 6,308 in the State of In- 
diana. There were 3,867 in the State of 
Ohio. There were 19,651 in Missouri. 
As I stated upon a previous occasion, 
that is one of the real problems facing 
the wheatgrower. 

The Senator from the great State of 
Michigan has mentioned two other very 
serious problems. I commend him again, 
and I sincerely urge that the Senate give 
some consideration to what is happen- 
ing to thousands of farmers. There were 
1,400 cases pending last year. I did not 
bring the file with me, but I received a 
report 2 weeks ago from the district at- 
torney of Kansas which listed several 
hundred farmers who were being haled 
into court, some of them on charges 
which would involve fines of $5, $25, 
$200, or $400. This situation should not 
be permitted to continue indefinitely in 
this great Nation. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the observation of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas on this 
problem. The farmers of Michigan are 
pretty independent. They cannot un- 
derstand why the Congress has not taken 
action to correct this punitive law. I 
wish I had brought to the Chamber some 
of the letters which I have received. 
Farmers write to me and ask, “Are we 
living in a free country? Because I grow 
17 acres of wheat, with my allotment of 
16, but use it all on my own farm, and 
do not sell a single bushel, I am hauled 
off to court and am fined.” 
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It is difficult to answer those inde- 
pendent farmers. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am very much inter- 
ested in the comments of the Senator 
from Michigan, but I think he is being 
a bit unfair to the established and regu- 
lar wheat farmers. Wheat is unlike any 
other crop I know of in one respect. 
It is produced in every State of the 
Union. Like no other basic commodity, 
wheat can be raised to the extent of 15 
acres by anyone, without penalty, when 
quotas are in effect. That is not true 
with respect to any other basic farm 
commodity. A farmer can raise 15 acres 
and in a few years gain a wheat allot- 
ment, which cannot be done in connec- 
tion with any other basic commodity. 
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low me to respond, surely the minimum 
requirement is 15 acres. But there are 
many farmers in the State of Michigan 
who raise 18 or 20 acres, and who must 
come under the allotment program, even 
though they use the entire wheat pro- 
duction on their own farms, and do not 
send any of it to market. 

Mr. YOUNG. There would be even 
stricter regulations if corn were under 
quotas. A farmer would not be able to 
raise any corn and sell it on the mar- 
ket. However, it so happens that wheat 
is raised in every State of the Union, 
and that there is some justification for 
making some exémption. The Senate 
has approved such legislation in past 
years, but the House objected to it. The 
objection came largely from one of the 
finest Members of the House, Represent- 
ative Hope, of Kansas. Under the pres- 
ent law a farmer can raise 15 acres of 
wheat, and if he uses it for feed or seed 
on his own farm, he is not subject to a 
penalty. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan would abolish that 
15-acre limit. 

Mr. POTTER. There would be no 
limit, so long as the farmer used it all 
on his own farm. 

Mr. YOUNG. At the present time, if 
he raises 15 acres or less and uses it for 
feed or seed on his own farm, he is not 
subject to penalty and does not have a 
vote. Under the terms of the Senator's 
amendment, he would gain a vote if he 
raised 15 acres or more for feed or seed. 

I have prepared an amendment which 
would provide that if a farmer raised 
wheat for feed or seed, he would not have 
a vote in a referendum, as is now the 
case with a farmer who raises 15 acres 
or less. 

Mr. POTTER. I have discussed this 
amendment with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, and I shall be 
happy to modify my amendment so as 
to include the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, which provides 
that if the farmer uses the wheat for 
feed or seed, he shall not be permitted 
to vote. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk my amendment, which has 
been accepted by the Senator from Mich- 
igan as a modification of his own amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
the modification be printed in the Rec- 
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orp at this point without reading, to- 
gether with an explanation of the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the modifi- 
cation, together with the explanation, 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


At the end of the Potter amendment, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 5. (a) Section 335 (d) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (providing for a 200-bushel mini- 
mum quota), is repealed. 

“(b) Paragraph (7) of Public Law 74, 77th 
Congress (providing for a 15-acre exemption) 
is repealed. 

“(c) The first sentence of section 336 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 
Between the date of the issuance of any 
proclamation of any national marketing 
quota for wheat and July 25, the Secretary 
shall conduct a referendum, by secret ballot, 
of farmers in the commercial wheat produc- 
ing area who are engaged in the production 
of wheat, as determined under regulations 
issued by the Secretary, on a farm for which 
a wheat acreage allotment of more than 15 
acres has been established for the then cur- 
rent crop of wheat or a farm on which more 
than 15 acres of wheat were planted for 
harvest as grain in the then current year 
to determine whether such farmers favor or 
oppose such quota. No farmer voting in any 
such referendum shall be eligible for exemp- 
tion under section 335 (f) of this act from 
marketing penalties with respect to the crop 
to which such referendum is applicable.’ ” 


EXPLANATION 


The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan would exempt from wheat 
marketing penalties farmers who use all of 
the wheat produced by them for feed or 
seed where used on farms where produced. 

This exemption would be additional under 
the Senator's amendment to the exemption 
already contained in paragraph (7) of Pub- 
lic Law 74, 77th Congress, which permits any 
farmer to raise and market up to 15 acres 
of wheat penalty free. A very large per- 
centage of the farms raising wheat fall into 
this exempt category. The 15-acre exemp- 
tion, and also a 200-bushel exemption con- 
tained in section 335 (d) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, were designed to 
take care of the farmer who raises wheat for 
his own use. If the Senator from Michigan 
does not feel that the existing exemptions 
are adequate and that a larger exemption is 
desirable, then I believe the larger exemption 
proposed by him should be in substitution 
for, rather than in addition to the existing 
large exemptions. 

The amendment I am proposing would 
alter the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan to accomplish this purpose. The 
amendment I am proposing would— 

First, repeal the existing 200-bushel ex- 
emption; 

Second, repeal the existing 15-acre ex- 
emption; and 

Third, maintain the existing wheat refer- 
endum voting eligibility requirements so 
that (1) farmers planting less than 15 acres; 
and (2) farmers who are exempt from quotas, 
will not be eligible to vote in such refer- 
endums. 

To explain further the change my amend- 
ment would make in the referendum pro- 
vision, the referendum provision now applies 
to farmers who will be subject to the 
quota. Fifteen-acre producers are not now 
eligible to vote under this provision because 
under existing law they are exempt from 
quotas. My amendment, by repealing the 
15-acre exemption, would make 15-acre 
farmers subject to the quota and, there- 
fore, would make them eligible to vote under 
the existing referendum provision. To pre- 
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vent this from happening, my amendment 
would amend the referendum provision to 
restrict it to farmers with allotments in 
excess of 15 acres or-who plant in excess of 
15 acres. In addition my amendment would 
exclude from the referendum farmers who 
would be exempt from quotas because they 
use their entire crop for feed or seed on the 
farm. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Michigan 
for bringing this subject again to our 
attention. 

I add that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
is very desirable and very important. 
It protects the rights of those who are 
participating in price-support programs, 
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it exempts from penalty farmers who 
are utilizing their wheat production for 
purposes other than sale in the market. 

The Senator from Michigan well 
knows that if this amendment is added 
to the bill, it will only further compli- 
cate what we are attempting to do. The 
Senate has on previous occasions ap- 
proved legislation of this type. As the 
Senator has very well noted, that has 
occurred on 3 or 4 occasions. As I re- 
call, twice last year the Senate approved 
such legislation. 

I hold in my hand a report from the 
Department of Agriculture on the Sen- 
ator’s bill, which would accomplish what 
he is now asking to have done by an 
amendment to the pending bill. The 
report of the Department is favorable. 
The bill is now before the Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Production, Market- 
ing, and Stabilization of Prices of the 
Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. I am a member of that subcom- 
mittee. I am not its chairman, but I 
know that the attitude of members of 
the committee with whom I have talked 
on the subject is favorable. 

Let me say to the Senator from Mich- 
igan that, within the limits of my abil- 
ities, I shall make it my personal busi- 
ness to seek action on his bill in the 
committee, in order that it may be re- 
ported promptly to the Senate as a sep- 
arate bill. I believe it deals with a prob- 
lem which it is necessary to solve. 

I appeal to the Senator’s sense of jus- 
tice and cooperation not to insist upon 
attaching his amendment to the pend- 
ing bill, but to rely upon the good faith 
of his colleagues, to the limit of their 
ability, to have his bill reported as a 
separate bill. It has the approval of 
the Department of Agriculture. If Iam 
not mistaken, such legislation has been 
unanimously approved by the Senate. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator's 
bill were reported as a separate bill, 
and not attached to the pending bill, 
the other body would be deprived of any 
excuse not to support the proposed leg- 
3 which is now before the Sen- 
ate. 

I suppose there were good reasons in 
the minds of Members of the other body 
for not supporting the bill, as amended, 
last year. 
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Mr. POTTER. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Younec] would probably erase much 
of the opposition which we encountered 
in the House previously in connection 
with a similar measure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is my under- 
standing of the effect of the modifica- 
tion of the amendment. 

Mr. POTTER. I join my colleague in 
commending the Senator from North Da- 
kota for bringing the subject to our at- 
tention. I am confident that we shall 
now win the battle to obtain action, so 
that my bill will finally become a law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] the Senator from Michigan has 
an ally with the strength of a legion. 
Together they will stand as would the 
Spartans at the pass of Thermopylae 
had they been reinforced. They are like 
the Athenians. They are winning all the 
struggles. They cannot lose. 

I suggest that it would be helpful if 
the Senator from Michigan would await 
the day when his measure can be re- 
ported in its full glory, without being 
in any way limited by other considera- 
tions. With the Senator from North Da- 
kota and the Senator from Michigan 
marching arm in arm in a solid phalanx, 
there is no doubt that victory will crown 
their efforts, and glory will be their 
reward. 

Mr. POTTER. I think the task of the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota and the Senator from Michigan 
would be much easier if our efforts were 
supplemented by the strength and abil- 
ity of the Senator from Minnesota, 
leading the way in his subcommittee, 
so as to make sure that the proposed leg- 
islation will receive prompt attention. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I give the Sen- 
ator my wholehearted assurance of my 
cooperation and my pledge of fidelity and 
loyalty to the end. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. Iyield. 

Mr. CARLSON, In view of the fine 
words of the Senator from Minnesota 
regarding the excellent Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc], I merely 
wish to advise the Senator from Mich- 
igan to beware of Greeks bearing gifts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a fine way 
to talk about us Norwegians. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. Iyield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to add my 
voice to that of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Minnesota in urging the 
Senator from Michigan to avoid, if he 
will, burdening the bill further, which 
already looks like a bill carrying a very 
heavy cargo as it goes to the House. As 
has been expressed by the Senator from 
Kansas, the Senator from North Dakota, 
and the Senator from Minnesota, I, too, 


feel that it is an excellent amendment, 


one that should be passed on its own 
merits, as a separate piece of legislation. 
We have heard today, in open meeting, 
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the pledge and the promise of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota, who is a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which is con- 
sidering the proposal. 


I might add that there is nothing the, 


Senator from South Dakota would rather 
do than ride herd on the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota in this connection. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of that there is 
ample proof already. 

Mr. MUNDT. I know he will not need 
any watching or pressuring or pushing. 
But if he should need it, I shall be very 
happy to do it. I am sure our commit- 
tee will report the proposed legislation, 
as the Senator from Minnesota has sug- 
gested, and it would be very helpful if 
the Senator from Michigan would accede 
to our suggestion. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator from 
Michigan can only say that with all the 
flattery which has been indulged this 
afternoon, and in view of the great show 
of strength, the Senator from Michigan 
has considerably weakened in his in- 
sistence on his amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Coming from a dairy 
State, I wish to make the observation 
that it is pleasant to note one place 
where butter is used very liberally. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Michigan for his very fine 
cooperation. 

Mr. POTTER. With the assurance of 
the chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
that prompt action 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am not chair- 
man of the subcommittee. I am amem- 
ber of the subcommittee, with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. I suggest that 
we now have the unbeatable combina- 
tion of Notre Dame and Michigan State. 

Mr. POTTER. And with Minnesota 
doing the line bucking, I am sure we will 
have success. 

Mr. YOUNG. My resistance has all 
disappeared. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator withdraws his 
amendment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time the ques- 
tion is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Louisiana will with- 
hold that request for a moment, I should 
like to ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On the question of 
the passage of the bill I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I now 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The question 
is on the passage of the bill. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point some com- 
munications dealing with the subject 
under consideration. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 25, 1957. 
Mr. Marvin L. MCLAIN, 
Assistant Secretary, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. O. 

DEAR Mr. McLarn: As you know, I have 
tried to cooperate in every way possible to- 
ward obtaining some workable new legisla- 
tion enacted at once to ease the corn situa- 
tion. I am pleased that we were able to re- 
port out a bill from our Senate committee, 
and am pressing for immediate considera- 
tion by the Senate. 

Because of the adverse views of our chair- . 
man, it will be necessary for me to lead the 
fight for this bill to make sure it is presented 
as a truly bipartisan approach. I am sure I 
can count on the support of midwest Repub- 
licans, and certainly am hopeful we can 
have the full and vigorous backing of the 
administration. 

Opposition concern as reflected in our com- 
mittee seems to center on two points: 

1. The possibility that reopening the soil 
bank signup might result in cancellation of 
existing contracts. 

2. The charge that no funds are available, 
so no additional sign-up can be achieved. 

It would be most helpful to have from the 
Department, as quickly as possible, a letter 
indicating, if you so feel, that under no cir- 
cumstances will there be “less” participation 
in the soil bank under this bill, and in all 
likelihood there will be more—and that as a 
result in all likelihood the legislation will 
result in less total feed grain production this 
year than would result otherwise. 

It would also be helpful if you could indi- 
cate the amount of funds that will likely 
be available, to your best estimate, for sign- 
ing up additional corn land in the soil bank. 

Martin Sorkin heard the issues raised, and 
is familiar with the type of material that 
wculd be most helpful in countering the 
arguments against such legislation. If pos- 
sible, the letter should be signed by the Sec- 
retary for use on the Senate floor during the 
debate. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 29, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H, HUMPHREY, 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 
Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: This will 
acknowledge your letter of March 25, with 
reference to possible legislation affecting the 
1957 corn crop. 
As you know, we have approximately 325,- 
000 agreements covering corn under the 1957 
acreage reserve program. As of March 22, 
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there were approximately 4.6 million acres 
covered by firm contracts and an additional 
1.1 million acres offered by farmers who 
have signed agreements and have requested 
permission to place in the acreage reserve 
additional acreage above the individual farm 
maximum limitations. Thus, it appears 
that about 5.5 million acres will be signed 
up in the 1957 acreage reserve program un- 
der the present allotment. This compares 
with our announced goal of 4.5 to 5.5 million 
acres. 

On March 14, after the adverse action 
in the House of Representatives with respect 
to corn legislation, in order to be fair to 
those farmers who needed a definite decision 
as to whether we would accept the addi- 
tional acreage offered, we announced that 
we would accept over-limit corn acreage 
under the soil bank. This had previously 
been done for all other commodities under 
the acreage reserve program. 

As of March 22, the agreements signed 
within the farm limits covered approximately 
$171 million. The offers above the individ- 
ual farm maximums amounted to about $37 
million. It is probable that not all of the 
offers above the individual farm maximum 
will ultimately be consummated into firm 
contracts. Therefore, it is probable that the 
total costs of the corn program, in the ab- 
sence of new legislation, will be approxi- 
mately $200 million. 

Under section 105 (c) of the Soil Bank 
Act the total compensation paid producers 
for participating in the acreage reserve pro- 
gram. with respect to any crop year shall not 
exceed $750 million and with respect to 
corn for any crop year shall not exceed $300 
million. Of the former amount the share 
of corn was $217.5 million. Of course, if 
$300 million were used for corn, about $82.5 
million would have to be shifted to corn 
from amounts originally allocated to other 
commodities. Under these provisions there 
would be available for corn approximately 
$100 million for additional sign-up in the 
acreage reserve program for 1957. The at- 
tached table shows the current status for 
each commodity under the acreage reserve 
program. 

On the basis of the contracts already signed 
and the bill as it passed the Senate com- 
mittee, there is apparently no requirement 
that the existing contracts be canceled. Nor 
would we (in event such a bill became law) 
want to cancel existing contracts except un- 
der very unusual circumstances. Rather, 
we would probably allocate the remaining 
funds in a manner to obtain the maximum 
number of additional contracts and acreage 
in the soil bank. 

Of course, you recognize that farmers gen- 
erally have made their 1957 plans on the 
assumption that there would be no new 
corn legislation. In view of the delays which 
have occurred, there will be many admin- 
istrative problems. These will include re- 
opening the signup to those who have al- 
ready signed firm agreements but for whom 
the amount in the acreage reserve would 
be less than 15 percent of their acreage base. 
Then there would be those producers who 
want to participate on the basis of their 
acreage base but who felt that they could 
not because of the size of their acreage al- 
lotment. Of course, some currently signed 
up may desire to cancel their contracts be- 
cause of the change of rules. This may 
create certain administrative problems. 

I am most pleased with your statement 
referring to the presentation of the argu- 
ments on this legislation on a truly biparti- 
san basis. It is my hope that all legislation 
can be considered on this basis for out of this 
attitude can come long-time benefits to 
agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin L. MeLarx. 
Assistant Secretary. 
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1957 acreage reserve fund utilization 
{Million dollars} 


208.0 


1 Not more than $750 million can be used for all com- 
modities in any 1 year. 


2 Of this amount up to 882.5 million would be reallo- 
cated to corn, 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul, April 3, 1957. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR HUBERT: On March 19, the Minnesota 
House of Representatives passed a concur- 
rent resolution asking that the Federal Gov- 
ernment take action to enact a minimum 
corn soil bank program. 

This program called for a minimum corn 
base acreage in the Corn Belt of 51 million 
acres, a support price on corn of $1.50 for 
1957, and a production requirement that 
each participating farmer put 15 percent of 
his corn acreage allotment in the Soil Bank 
as a condition of eligibility for price sup- 
ports. 

This resolution is now being considered in 
the Minnesota Senate, and meanwhile the 
House has sent you a copy of the Resolu- 
tion as passed by that body. I would like to 
take this opportunity to express my whole- 
hearted support of this p m recom- 
mendation and to add several comments on 
a long range Soil Bank Program for corn 
and feed grains. 

Any adequate long-range program for 
corn must also include the feed grains and 
livestock as well, because all of these com- 
modities are part of one production cycle. 
To reduce the supply of corn without also 
paying some attention to the overall sup- 
ply of the other grains which can and are 
being fed to livestock is simply to transfer 
the problem from the right to the left hand. 

I believe that payments per acre in both 
the conservation and acreage reserves should 
be raised to a figure that would secure wide- 
spread participation among farmers. Only 
if we have such widespread participation 
ean the Soil Bank do the job it was origi- 
nally intended to do; namely, to bring sup- 
ply into line with demand and to encourage 
and foster soil preserving measures in Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

Finally, it would be more equable to make 
small farms eligible for larger acreage pay- 
ments because of the higher relative cost of 
soil bank participation to small farms than 
large farms. Some additional consideration 
should also be given to farmers who in the 
very recent past have come into commercial 
growing areas for specific grains and there- 
fore have a low planting history and smail 
allotments in these programs, 

I know that you will, as always, do your 
utmost to see that Minnesota's farmers are 
given an adequate program both for corn 
and other crops as well. We, back in Minne- 
sota, will be watching your campaign with 
interest and will do whatever we can to help 
carry the fight forward, 


April 10 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
pen ordered, and the clerk will call the, 
ro 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BLAKLEY], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavezl, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Jounson], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
NEELY] is absent because of illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
WATKINS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer] and the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. PAYNE] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRI DES]! is detained on official 
business, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Buss], 
and the Senator from Maine IMr. 
PAYNE] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Arizona would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCarruy] is paired with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wisconsin would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Barrett Hennings Morse 
Bricker Hickenlooper Morton 
Capehart Hruska Mundt 
Carlson Humphrey Neuberger 
Carroll J n tter 
Case, S. Dak. Jenner Schoeppel 
Church Johnston, S. C. S 
Cooper Kefauver Symington 
Curtis Knowland Thye 
Dirksen Mansfield Wiley 
Douglas Martin, Iowa Young 
Eastland McNamara 

NAYS—45 
Aiken Lausche 
Beall Fulbright 8 
Bennett Malone 
Bible Green 
Butler Hayden McClellan 
Byrd Hil Monroney 
Case, N. J. Holland O'Mahoney 
Clark Ives re 
Cotton Javits 
Dworshak Kennedy Revercomb 
Ellender err bertson 
Flanders Kuchel Russell 
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Saltonstall Smith,Maine Talmadge 

Scott Smith, N. J. Thurmond 

Smathers Sparkman Williams 
NOT VOTING—16 

Allott Ervin Murray 

Anderson Goldwater Neely 

Blakley Johnson, Tex. Payne 

Bridges Langer Watkins 

Bush Magnuson 

Chavez McCarthy 


So the bill (S. 1771) was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


APPOINTMENT OF ONE ADDI- 
TIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Order No. 224, Senate bill 
1832, to authorize the appointment of 
one additional Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 1832) to authorize the appointment 
of one additional Assistant Secretary of 
State. 


THE NOMINATION OF ORMAN W. 
KETCHAM TO BE JUDGE OF THE 
JUVENILE COURT, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether the acting majority leader can 
tell me the status of the Executive Cal- 
endar. I do not believe the Executive 
Calendar was taken up today by the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMATHERS. It is my under- 
standing that the majority leader wishes 
to have the Executive Calendar taken 
up the first of next week. It was not 
taken up today. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam very happy to hear 
that it is contemplated that the Execu- 
tive Calendar will be taken up at an early 
date. I say that because in the District 
of Columbia there is a difficult situation, 
because of the failure to act on the nomi- 
nation of a juvenile court judge. The 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
has held hearings on this vacancy and 
on the President’s nomination. There 
was some difference of opinion—although 
I never thought it a very serious one— 
within the committee, although con- 
firmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Ketcham, the President’s nominee, was 
recommended by the District of Colum- 
bia Committee by a vote of 7 to 2. 

Mr. President, in the committee I 
moved that the nomination be favor- 
ably reported, after—at an early meet- 
ing of the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee—I had asked to have a thorough in- 
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vestigation made regarding the techni- 
calities of a legal objection which had 
been raised; namely, as to whether ex- 
isting law xequires that the nominee be 
a resident within the boundaries of the 
District of Columbia. After two briefs 
on the subject—one supporting the nom- 
ination, and one opposed to the nomina- 
tion on this legal ground—were filed with 
the committee, and after we had had a 
chance to consider the legal objections, 
the committee, by a vote of 7 to 2, voted 
to report the nomination favorably. 

I may say that the record I have shows 
the objections raised by the two who 
voted against the nomination were not 
based on any legal ground. They were 
based on their sincere opinion that some- 
one who had had experience in a juvenile 
court should have been nominated. I do 
not think anyone in the committee raised 
any question as to the validity of the 
nomination, but two Senators merely 
would have preferred to have someone 
nominated who had had juvenile court 
experience. 

Of course, Mr. President, in my opin- 
ion, it would put us in a rather impos- 
sible position if, as Senators, we insisted 
every time a nomination came before us 
the President should nominate some- 
body who already had considerable ex- 
perience in the particular field to which 
he was nominated. I think, as I have 
said so many times in the Senate, we 
have certain historic criteria that we 
should follow in connection with Presi- 
dential nominations. None of those cri- 
teria contemplate that the President 
must be limited to selecting someone for 
a particular post who has already had 
wide experience in the particular field; 
but, rather, he should select someone who 
is competent and capable of taking on the 
responsibilities of the particular position. 

Of course, we lawyers know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it would be a rather undesirable 
criterion to say that no lawyer who has 
not already served on the bench could 
be appointed to the bench. Sometime 
there has to be a start in the training of 
judicial experience. So we look to see 
whether or not an able and a competent 
attorney has been selected for elevation 
to the bench. 

I have satisfied myself that Mr. Ket- 
cham is such a person and that there is 
not, as a matter of law, any basis to dis- 
qualify him as the law is presently writ- 
ten because he is not a resident living 
within the District of Columbia. 

Therefore I hope, at an early date, we 
may resolve the situation with regard to 
the juvenile court in the District of Co- 
lumbia by having the nomination con- 
firmed, so the appointee can go to work 
on the many juvenile cases that need the 
attention of a judge. 


ECONOMIC PLIGHT OF SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS], who has served with 
distinction as a member of the Small 
Business Committee, to which I have 
had the honor of being recently ap- 
pointed, has within the past few days 
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written a letter to the President of the 
United States suggesting that the Presi- 
dent give consideration to the creation 
of a new Cabinet post under a Secretary 
for Small Business. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter, which certainly is very timely and 
very well written, be made a part of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LETTER TO PRESIDENT EISENHOWER FROM SEN- 
ATOR SMATHERS PROPOSING NEW CABINET 
POSITION OF SECRETARY FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


The Honorable DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
Prešident of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. Presmenr: I am writing to 
you relative to a matter in which I am cer- 
tain we share a truly sincere and continu- 
ing interest. I have reference to the pres- 
ent-day economic plight of the more than 
4 million small and independent businesses 
throughout our great country. 

My deep concern with this problem stems 
primarily from the information and data I 
have developed over the past 3 years as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Government 
Procurement of the Senate Small Business 
Committee. In that capacity I have wit- 
nessed at firsthand a steady and consistent 
deterioration of the role played by small firms 
as suppliers to our Military Establishments. 
Even more ominous than the fact that small 
business received only 16.4 percent of our 
total defense contracts during the first half 
of fiscal year 1957 are the recent statistics 
which reveal that small business is being all 
but shut out in the field of research and 
development. It is from these research con- 
tracts that tomorrow’s negotiations for vast 
production contracts emanate. 

In 1955 corporate mergers and acquisitions 
reached a 25-year peak of 846, and in the 
calendar year of 1956 a new quarter-cen- 
tury record was established when more than 
900 competitively significant mergers were 
recorded. 

The acuteness of this problem is evidenced 
by the fact that even the Attorney General, 
in his report of November 9, 1956, felt moved 
to observe that this concentration of re- 
search and development contracts within the 
giant companies presented “grave implica- 
tions for the future of a freely competitive 
economy.” 

Were this the only problem confronting 
our small-business community in these days 
of widespread prosperity, I would not have 
deemed it necessary to bring it to your per- 
sonal attention. It is an unfortunate fact, 
however, that every single barometer yet 
devised to measure the economic well-being 
of the various segments of our business world 
indicate a general worsening of conditions 
for the smaller firms. The merger march 
continues practically unchecked. 

The business failure rates, not only for 
newly formed companies but also for those 
firms 10 or more years old, continue to rise 
at an alarming pace. Furthermore, it has 
become increasingly evident, at least to me, 
that the current tight money policy visits 
& particular hardship upon the smaller com- 
panies, a burden which is not shared pro- 
portionately by the giants of industry to 
whom, historically, our financial institutions 
have become inextricably wedded. 

Time is running out for the small-business 
man, Mr. President. Unless we are resigned 
to accept an economic system where one or 
two giant companies are to furnish all of 
the goods and services required in each 
product field, a wise, comprehensive, and 
far-seeing national policy must soon evolve, 
so that we may retain in our economy the 
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initiative and healthy competition Inherent 
in a truly free enterprise system. Much is 
being done currently toward achieving this 
goal. The establishment last May of the 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business was 
certainly a step in the right direction. Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN’s recent bill (S. 1762) estab- 
lishing the Small Business Administration 
as a permanent agency undoubtedly will 
prove a major milestone along the road to 
recovery for our small and independent 
businesses. 

Progress has been made, but a great deal 
more is needed. We must indeed move 
ahead but, in order to answer any problem, 
we must define it. It is not exactly clear 
how “small business” is defined. Some Gov- 
ernment agencies seek to measure businesses 
by their total employment, others by their 
gross income, but I think of the line be- 
tween small and big business as a more liv- 
ing, a more practical one, for the larger 
businesses have the facilities; that is, the 
accountants, attorneys, public-relations con- 
sultants, and associations to represent them 
and keep them advised as to how they might 
successfully meet the demands of competi- 
tion. The small-business man, however, 
must utilize all his capital in his fight for 
existence. The great number of small busi- 
ness failures should indicate that they can- 
not afford the implements and personnel to 
Tepresent them in obtaining contracts from 
Government or private industry as can the 
larger, incorporated firms. 

So, as has happened before in our history, 
one group of Americans is in need of help 
and they look to their President and the 
Congress for this assistance. You have been 
aware of this need and so has the Congress. 
The establishment of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, together with the select con- 
gressional committees, have been of great 
assistance to small business, but more is 
needed. For true progress, we must com- 
bine our efforts and climax these efforts to 
the benefit of small-business men. 

It is my belief that the manifest problems 
confronting the smaller companies in our 
country require the individual attention of 
an officer of the executive branch of the 
Government at the national level in order 
truly to accomplish our purpose of main- 
taining a strong and virile small business 
economy. For this reason, I respectfully 
urge that you give your most profound con- 
sideration to the feasibility of creating a 
position of Cabinet rank, a Secretary of Small 
Business, to be filled by an individual whose 
sole and singular responsibility would be 
the welfare of the more than 4 million small 
and independent firms throughout our Na- 
tion. This represents to me the most posi- 
tive step which can be taken at this time 
to focus attention on this vital segment of 
our economy, thereby insuring the neces- 
sary affirmative action on the part of all our 
Government agencies, which I feel is essen- 
tial to the achievement of economic viability 
in this area. 

With assurance of my kindest personal 
regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE A. SMaTHERS, 
United States Senator. 


AMENDMENT OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT OF 1938, RELAT- 
ING TO COVERAGE FOR CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. MCNAMARA], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act so as to 
provide additional coverage for workers 
who do not now enjoy the protection 
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afforded by this foundation block in our 
structure of social legislation. As Sena- 
tors know, the Subcommittee on Labor, 
of which I have the honor to serve as 
chairman, has recently concluded hear- 
ings on pending legislation in this fleld. 
On the basis of these hearings I believe 
that the bill which I am introducing rep- 
resents reasonable legislation upon 
which both the subcommittee and the 
full committee can act favorably and 
quickly. 

My bill goes beyond the inadequate 
proposals of the administration. How- 
ever, I am convinced from the testimony 
which was presented to the subcommit- 
tee that the enactment of this bill would 
not result in any serious economic dis- 
location and, on the contrary, would 
prove of great benefit not only to the 
workers involved but to the economy as a 
whole. 

This bill changes existing law in two 
principal ways. In the first place, it 
broadens present language of the statute 
so as to include workers in some enter- 
prises which, while closely related to and 
dependent on the flow of interstate com- 
merce, are not now covered by the act. 
Secondly, certain of the provisions of 
existing law which exempt some workers 
from either hours or wage coverage have 
been modified or eliminated, thus broad- 
ening the coverage of the act. 

As I said previously, I am convinced 
that this bill is a reasonable bill. It is a 
modest yet significant move forward in 
the extension of minimum wage and 
maximum hours coverage to American 
workers who need such protection. In 
these circumstances, I am sure that it 
will receive early and favorable action. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a sectional analy- 
sis of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the 
analysis will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1853) to amend the Pair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, to provide coverage for employees of 
enterprises engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods or services for 
commerce or the sale thereof, to elimi- 
nate certain exemptions, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY 
(for himself and Mr. McNamara), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The analysis presented by Mr. KEN- 
NEDY is as follows: 

SUMMARY EXPLANATION OF KENNEDY BILL To 
AMEND THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 
1938, AS AMENDED, To PROVIDE COVERAGE FOR 
EMPLOYEES OF ENTERPRISES ENGAGED IN 
COMMERCE OR IN THE PRODUCTION OF GOODS 
OR SERVICES FOR COMMERCE OR THE SALE 
THEREOF, To ELIMINATE CERTAIN EXEMP- 
TIONS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 
(1) Section 1 contains the official title 

of the bill “Fair Labor Standards Coverage 

Amendments of 1957." 

(2) Section 2 amends the findings and 
declaration of policy contained in section 2 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to refer to “industries engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods or 
services for commerce or the sale thereof.” 
The present act refers simply to “industries 
engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce.” The significance of 
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this change in language is disucssed in con- 
nection with section 4, dealing with the new 
coverage proposed for the minimum wage, 
overtime and child labor provisions. 

(3) Section 3 makes a number of changes 
in section 3 of the act: 

(a) The definition of the term “commerce” 
is broadened to include “any closely related 
process or occupation directly essential” to 
commerce as heretofore defined in the act. 
The intent of this provision is to cover serv- 
ices related and essential to activities in 
commerce in the same manner in which 
processes or occupations closely related and 
directly essential to production of goods for 
commerce are covered. 

(b) The term “State” is defined in such a 
way as to exclude overseas bases outside the 
continental and territorial jurisdiction of 
the United States. The term “State” would 
continue, however, to include Guam, Wake 
Island, and the Canal Zone. 

(c) The term “wage” would be redefined 
in the manner proposed by the Secretary of 
Labor in the technical amendatory lan- 
guage which he has submitted to the Sub- 
committee on Labor to carry out his recom- 
mendations for extending the coverage of 
the act. As redefined, it would include the 
value of tips. The Secretary would be au- 
thorized to define the fair value of tips and 
facilities for defined classes of employees and 
in defined areas based on average cost to the 
employer or groups of employers, or average 
value to groups of employees or other appro- 
priate measures of fair value. These evalu- 
ations where applicable and pertinent would 
be used in lieu of actual cost in determining 
the wage paid to any employee. 

(d) A number of additional definitions 
would be added to section 3 of the act. 
These new definitions are of significance in 
connection with other amendments proposed 
in the bill and are discussed in connection 
With these provisions. The terms “Amer- 
ican vessel” and “enterprise” are defined in 
the same manner as proposed in the “tech- 
nical amendatory language” suggested by the 
Secretary of Labor to carry out his recom- 
mendations for extension of the coverage of 
the act. 

(4) Section 4 amends the minimum wage, 
overtime and child labor provisions of the 
act so that they will apply not only to em- 
ployees who are engaged in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce, but 
to every employee who is employed in or 
about or in connection with any enterprise 
where his employer is engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods or services for 
commerce or the sale thereof. 

Technical changes along the same line 
would also be made in sections 5 and 8 of 
the act dealing with the appointment of in- 
dustry committees and the issuance of wage 
orders fixing minimum wage rates for in- 
dustries in Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and 
American Samoa. 

The scope of the new definition of cover- 
age is broader than that which has been 
proposed by Secretary Mitchell. It would 
cover the larger retail and service enterprises, 
construction work, local transit systems, 
hotels, laundries, and other services closely 
related and directly essential to commerce 
or the production of goods or services for 
commerce, 

(5) Section 5 contains special rules for the 
application of the minimum-wage provisions 
of the act to merchant seamen on American 
vessels. The specific provisions of this sec- 
tion are similar to those proposed in the 
“technical amendatory language” suggested 
by Secretary Mitchell to carry out his recom- 
mendations for extending the coverage of 
the act. 

(6) Section 6 provides that any retail or 
service employee who has not heretofore been 
covered by the Pair Labor Standards Act 
shall receive overtime protection after 44 
hours during the first year from the effective 
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date of the act, after 42 hours during the sec- 

ond year and after 40 hours during the third 
ear. 

: (7) Section 7 would make the following 

changes in the minimum wage and overtime 

compensation exemption contained in sec- 

tion 13 (a) of the act. 

(a) The present exemption for local re- 
tailing employees would be eliminated from 
clause 1. 

(b) Clause 2, dealing with employees in 
retailing and service establishments, would 
be limited to employers having not more 
than a total annual volume of sales of goods 
or services of $1 million. Retail and service 
establishments would be defined as estab- 
lishments making not more than 25 percent 
of their sales for resale or to customers en- 
gaged in mining, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, commercial, or communications busi- 
ness. 

(c) The present exemption for laundries 
would be limited to employers having not 
more than a total annual volume of sales or 
servicing of $500,000. Not more than 15 per- 
cent of such sales or servicing could be made 
to customers engaged in the mining, manu- 
facturing, transportation, commercial, or 
communications business. 

(d) The present exemption for employees 
in exempt retail establishments processing 
goods would be retained in the same form as 
at present. s 

(e) The present minimum-wage exemp- 
tion for employees engaged in the processing 
of seafood would be eliminated. These em- 
ployees would continue to have an overtime 
exemption under section 13 (b) of the act. 
The present minimum-wage and overtime 
exemption for employees engaged in fishing, 
etc., would be retained. 

() The present exemption for agricultural 
employees and ditch riders would be retained. 

(g) No change is made in the present ex- 
emption applicable to learners, apprentices, 
and handicapped workers. 

(h) The present exemption for employees 
of weekly, semiweekly, and daily newspapers 
with a circulation of less than 4,000 is re- 
tained. 

(i) The present exemption for employees 
of local transit systems is eliminated. 

(j) The switchboard exemption is limited 
to an operator providing telephone service 
through a telephone switchboard located in 
such operator's home, 

(k) The present exemption for individuals 
employed in the area of production in cer- 
tain agricultural processing operations is re- 
tained, 

(1) The present exemption for employees 
of concerns operating taxicabs is eliminated. 
These employees, however, would continue 
to have an overtime exemption under section 
13 (b) of the act. 

(m) The present exemption for retail and 
service establishments handling telegraphic 
Messages under an agency or contract ar- 
rangement where the telegraphic message 
revenue does not exceed $500 a month is 
retained. 

(n) The present exemption for employees 
on small logging operations is retained. 

Section 6 would also make changes in the 
exemptions from the overtime provisions 
alone provided for in section 13 (b) of the 
act as follows: 

(a) The present overtime exemption for 
motor carriers would be eliminated. 

(b) The present overtime exemption for 
railroad carriers would be more specifically 
defined. 

(c) The present overtime exemption for 
carriers by air would be continued. 

(d) An overtime exemption would be pro- 
vided for merchant seamen on American 
vessels. 

(e) An overtime exemption would be pro- 
vided for taxicab employees. 

(f) The overtime exemption for canning 
seafood products would be eliminated, but a 
new overtime exemption would be included 
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for processing of seafood products other 
than canning. 

(g) An overtime exemption would be pro- 
vided for any employee employed in agri- 
culture. 

(h) The present overtime exemption for 
outside buyers of poultry, cream or milk, 
etc., would be continued. 

Section 7 would also limit the child-labor 
exemption for employees engaged in agri- 
culture to employees who are exempt under 
clause 6 of the revised section 13 of the act, 

(8) Section 8 provides relief from retro- 
active and future liability on account of fail- 
ure to comply with the act with respect to 
work performed in any place outside any 
State as defined in subsection (c) of section 
3 of the act. In effect, this would give 
relief in respect of claims filed for work per- 
formed on overseas bases under circum- 
stances similar to those in the Vermilya- 
Brown case. 

(9) Section 9 contains the effective date 
provision. The new amendments would 
take effect upon the expiration of 90 days of 
the bill's enactment, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts as he introduced the bill. He is 
certainly privileged to introduce any bill 
he wants to, but I should like to say that, 
in my judgment, the introduction of a 
bill was not necessary. There is pend- 
ing before the Senate the Morse bill, S. 
1267, which I introduced by request in 
the early part of the session. Any 
amendment to that bill could have been 
made in the subcommittee, and a sub- 
stitute bill was not necessary. I have 
no particular pride of authorship, but 
I think it is a remarkable parliamentary 
procedure when there is pending a bill, 
the so-called Morse bill, on which hear- 
ings have been held and no proposal 
has been made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts or any other member of 
the subcommittee to offer amendments 
to it, to introduce a new bill on the same 
subject. 

I am accustomed, after 12 years in the 
Senate, to fighting for liberal legisla- 
tion with my name on it for a period of 
time, only to have, at a later date, the 
objectives of the proposed legislation 
taken over by other groups in the Senate. 

Iam interested in final passage of such 
proposed legislation, rather than who 
the author may be, but I want to express 
on the floor of the Senate to the Senator 
from Massachusetts my keen disappoint- 
ment that he did not offer amendments 
to my bill rather than introduce a bill 
of his own. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I say to the Senator 
from Oregon that there is an inaccuracy 
in his statement. Hearings were not 
held on his bill. There were hearings 
held on the extension of the minimum 
wage. His bill was one of more than a 
half dozen bills relating to coverage 
which were before the committee. 

Secondly, the bill which the Senator 
from Oregon introduced was presented 
sometime before the hearings were held. 
I stated at that time I felt it would be 
much better to withhold such a bill until 
the subcommittee had had the benefit of 
further hearings. I was a member of the 
Douglas subcommittee which went into 
the subject. I felt it would be better to 
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introduce proposed legislation after the 
subcommittee had had the benefit of 
further hearings. 

From my experience as a member of 
the Labor Committee for 5 years in the 
Senate and 6 years in the House, and as 
chairman of the subcommittee, it does 
not seem to me that this procedure is out 
of line with the precedents of the Sen- 
ate or of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. It seems to me it is up 
to the subcommittee to decide what 
measures should be brought up. I am 
not attempting to infringe on the rights 
of the Senator from Oregon, but I do not 
think he should question my right to in- 
troduce proposed legislation to meet the 
problems before the subcommittee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, speaking 
on my own time, I want to say there is no 
inaccuracy in what I said. Any Senator 
can read the transcript of the hearings 
and know the hearings were conducted 
primarily on, and most of the testimony 
was in connection with, S. 1267, the 
Morse bill. I certainly do not question 
the right of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to introduce a bill in this way, only 
the propriety of doing so. But the Sen- 
ator knows, I know, and others know, he 
was first asked to introduce the bill, and 
the proponents. of the bill came to me 
after the Senator from Massachusetts 
declined, because he was chairman of 
the subcommittee, to introduce the bill. 
I introduced the bill, the record is clear, 
in order to get hearings on a bill that 
would give coverage to a great many tens 
of thousands of fellow Americans who 
ought to be covered by fair labor stand- 
ards. 

I wish to say that in view of the fact 
that the bill I introduced is the broad 
bill, the bill which seeks to give the max- 
imum coverage, it is the bill which in my 
opinion should be subject to considera- 
tion and such amendment as a majority 
deem necessary. The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has a perfect right to intro- 
duce a substitute bill, and I probably 
shall finally support the substitute bill, 
if we are able to get some further amend- 
ment toit. However, I will say that if the 
provisions of the substitute bill follow 
some of the comments made by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts with respect to 
coverage in the hearings, I shall not sup- 
port the bill, because in my opinion the 
time has come when we ought to give full 
coverage to workers who fall under the 
interstate-commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. I do not see why any consti- 
tutional protection ought to be denied 
any workers in this country. 


THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT, 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 80 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I was 
necessarily absent from Washington the 
day my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] 
introduced the amendment to the Con- 
stitution relating to equal rights for 
men and women. As one of the sponsors 
of this amendment I should like to offer 
a brief statement in support of this 
measure, 

Mr. President, since this is the third 
time that this amendment has been be- 
fore this body, and since my statements 
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and debates on the former Senate Joint 
Resolution 49 on July 16, 1953, correctly 
represent my position on this important 
subject, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude this debate at this point in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Equa RIGHTS AMENDMENT, SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 49, JULY 16, 1953 


Mr. MALONE rose. 

The Prestpinc OFFICER. Does the Senator 
from Arizona yield to the Senator from Ne- 
vada? 

Mr. Hayoven. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I seek the floor 
in my own right. 

Mr. Haxpven. Very well, Mr. President. 


THE EQUAL-RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Mr. MALoneE. Mr. President, I have listened 
with interest to the remarks of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Arizona in re- 
gard to Senate Joint Resolution 49. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION 


During the debate there has been discus- 
sion of such matters as alimony, child cus- 
tody, and special State laws for the benefit 
of women. I call attention to the fact that 
all these matters relate to special legislation. 

For example, in the State of Nevada, it is 
contrary to State law for women to work 
underground in the mines. However, if the 
constitutional amendment called for by Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 49 were to be adopted, 
such State laws would of course be uncon- 
stitutional. Nevertheless, women still could 
not get jobs working underground in the 
mines in Nevada, simply because the mine 
operators would not hire women to work 
underground in those mines. In the first 
place, the miners would quit since they think 
it is bad luck for a woman to work under- 

und. 

Much of this special legislation has grown 
up because of the fact that there is no such 
equal rights constitutional provision. 

The same types of changes in State laws 
were made necessary by the woman-suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution. 

EQUAL RIGHTS 

Mr. President, I listened with close atten- 
tion to the statement that men are better 
able to make a living for a family than are 
the women. There are many exceptions. Of 
course it is customary for the man to ac- 
tually hold the job that supports the family; 
but custom would not necessarily change 
following the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment for equal rights. 

So we are not talking about granting ad- 
ditional rights or about granting special 
Tights. We are talking about equal rights. 

The joint resolution provides, in part, 
that—"the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“ ‘ARTICLE— 


Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex.“ 


EQUITIES NOT DISTURBED 


I see nothing in the amendment to pre- 
vent a court from deciding a family matter 
im accordance with the equities—which of 
course is exactly what is contemplated. 

I read further from the joint resolution: 

“The Congress and the several States have 
the power, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

“This article shall take effect 1 year after 
the date of its ratification.” 
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WOMEN IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr, President, in speaking of the drafting 
of men and women into the armed services, 
let me point out that in World War I, there 
were no women in our Armed Forces, with 
the exception of nurses. 

Those women did a magnificent job; that 
is well known by all of us who served in 
foreign countries, including France and 
other European countries, during that war. 


TIME MOVES ON 


But time moves on. In World War II, 
women were very active in serving in various 
capacities for which they were fitted. Now 
women are established. They have taken 
their regular places in the armed services. 
That is so, regardless of whether you, Mr. 
President, or I believe women should serve in 
such capacities. That evolution has oc- 
curred. It is an established fact. 


EQUAL SERVICE IN ACCORDANCE WITH FITNESS 


Mr. President, I have listened to the argu- 
ment that if the constitutional amendment 
called for in Senate Joint Resolution 49 were 
adopted, then in time of war an equal num- 
ber of men and women would have to serve 
in the frontlines, or a man who wished to be 
exempted from service in the frontlines 
would have a legitimate ground of complaint. 

I call attention to the action taken by 
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service of doctors in the Armed Forces and 
special provision for the service in particu- 
lar positions in the Armed Forces of men 
having certain physical defects. In time of 
war, we do not send men to serve where they 
are not fitted, and we would not require that 
women serve where they are not fitted. 

Mr. President, once before I joined in 
sponsoring this measure. At that time the 
Senate accepted the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arizona. 

We know the subject is controversial. Of 
course, letters, telegrams, and much other 
evidence could be read to the Senate all after- 
noon, but that would only serve to prevent 
passage of the joint resolution. In the 
humble opinion of the junior Senator from 
Nevada the States and the courts will take 
care of the details, within the limitation of 
the proposed amendment, once it becomes a 
part of the Constitution. It therefore only 
remains for the Congress of the United States 
to make up its mind whether or not it wants 
women to have equal rights with men. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I'am very happy to yield to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I am very much interested 
in the remarks being made by my distin- 
guished friend from Nevada, and I believe I 
understand some of the reasons which 
prompt him to make them. I believe Iam in 
sympathy with the general purpose of the 
joint resolution, though I fear that I must be 
persuaded as to a part of it, as do a great 
many other Senators. I wish my colleague 
would tell me what effect the joint resolu- 
tion would have upon the community- 
property statute of the State of Idaho, which, 
for example, at this time gives the husband 
control and management of community 
property within that State. I refer particu- 
larly to the language on page 2, line 2, which 
reads: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex.” 

That language gives me some concern, 
and I should like to have it discussed by the 
Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho that any law making a 
distinction in the rights between the sexes 
would be null and void. 

Mr. WELKER. In other words, if a man 
wanted to sell a steer, it would be necessary 
for him to get his wife to agree to it before 
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he could sell it; whereas, the husband has 
heretofore had the management and control 
of community property. 


COMMUNITY PROPERTY 


Mr. MALONE. That is not the legal situation 
in the State of Nevada at the present time. 
In Nevada we would say that the wife could 
be regarded as a halfowner of a steer, and if 
she objects to its being sold, she should have 
her say in the matter. 

Mr. WELKER. I respectfully differ with the 
Senator from Nevada on that point. I hap- 
pen to have practiced law in the West, and I 
have never heard of one who has a right to 
manage personal property going to his wife 
to obtain her consent to a sale of such prop- 
erty. With respect to real property, under 
the statute, what the Senator says would be 
perfectly apparent and perfectly legal. 

Mr. Matone. I may say, although I do not 
profess to be a lawyer and do not purport to 
quote the law of the State of Nevada, the 
proposition simply is that when property 
is acquired by a husband and wife, it be- 
comes community property. 

Mr. WELKER. What is hers is hers, and 
what is his is his. 

Mr, Matone. I would say that community 
property covers the situation. 

Mr. WELKER. That is under the com- 
munity-property statutes. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Mr. WELKER. The community-property 
statute gives the right of management and 
control to the husband. 

Mr. Matone. Such legislation is personal, 
and it is detailed; and the management and 
control could equally well be given to either 
spouse, 

Mr. WELKER. Unfortunately, the law in my 
State historically has been based upon the 
philosophy of community property. 

Mr. Matone. I would say that is a very 
fortunate thing and such an amendment to 
the Constitution would no doubt require 
certain changes, but I am sure they will be 
on the side of progress. 

Mr. WELKER, Furthermore, the States that 
have been created have been created by 
virtue of the old community-property laws 
that came to Idaho from California and the 
Spanish grants or the Spanish law, which 
was the basis of community property. That 
is the thing that worries me. I am in sym- 
pathy with the joint resolution, as I know 
the Senator from Nevada is. But what will 
be its effect upon the local statutes which 
now govern and which have been in existence 
in my State since 1890, and, I think, also 
in the Senator’s State? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would say 
to the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
that there will be no trouble, in my humble 
opinion. If, as the Senator has said, the 
statute now provides that in the matter of 
personal property, the husband may dispose 
of it, it can easily be changed, if found to 
be contrary to the joint resolution. 

In my humble opinion, a family is a family, 
and if there is any dispute about property, 
it should be settled within the family, not 
by any State law favoring one or the other. 

Mr. WELKER, The matter would have to be 
adjudicated in a court of law. 

Mr. Matone. That is correct on the equities 
in any particular case. 

Mr, WELKER. While, as I say, I am in sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, I can see that in 
each of the States having community-prop- 
erty laws, the amendment might be used 
to alter and hamper the existing law. 

Mr. Matone. Property in my State has 
been considered as community property for 
purposes of taxation for many years—long 
before the Congress got around to making it 
a national principle. 

Mr. WELKER. That is correct. But, going 
back, what is to be done with the States 
that have been created on the basis of com- 
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munity-property rights? Let us assume a 
case in which marriage was contracted 25 
years ago, following which an estate has 
been accumulated, of which, by virtue of 
the local statute, the husband under our 
existing law would have the management 
and control. What would be the effect upon 
an estate under such circumstances? 

Mr. Matone. I doubt whether the joint 
resolution would have a retroactive effect. 
Generally speaking, the laws that are en- 
acted are not made retroactive. 

Mr, WELKER. That is very interesting. But 
what are we to do with respect to the future? 
When as of now a huge estate is already built 
up, what are we to do about the community- 
property statutes of Idaho, Louisiana, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Washington, and Texas? 

Mr. MALONE, Any statute in any of those 
States that would be contrary to the con- 
stitutional amendment would simply need 
overhauling. A revision of the State laws 
on the subject would in some cases be neces- 
sary, just as in the case of the so-called 
women’s suffrage amendment. 

Mr. WELKER. In other words, it would 
nullify our community-property statute, and 
we would have to accept some other situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Matone. There is a community-prop- 
erty Federal tax law. We have had the com- 
munity-tax law in my State of Nevada for 
many years. I remember that in 1947 or 
1948 we passed the community-tax law in 
Congress, with regard to community prop- 
erty. 

ú CONSIDER WOMEN AS PEOPLE 

It would not be changed at all, I may say 
to the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
I am of the firm opinion that it is about 
time for us to begin to consider women as 
people, the same as we do men; and if any 
State laws need overhauling, perhaps the 
attorneys can take care of it at the legisla- 
tive sessions following adoption of the 
amendment. I am sure no hardship will be 
encountered. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I think both of us want to 
protect the rights of women as we have so 
often discussed them. I respect their rights 
as does the Senator from Nevada; but I am 
sure neither of us wants to see new lawsuits 
crowd our courtrooms over this legislation. 

Mr. Matone. Engineers do not ordinarily 
act as lawyers. 

Mr. WELKER. I may say I understand the 
Senator’s reasoning on this matter. However, 
he has suggested that if the eight States 
do not like it, they may as well change their 
whole philosophy on the subject. I may say 
to the Senator that we, in Idaho, happen to 
like the community property law, as do the 
people in the eight other States, and we 
would be in a dilemma to alter those laws 
at this time. I should like to know why 
they should be changed and why anything 
should be written into the Constitution that 
would interfere with the existing community 
property statutes. I should like to have the 
Senator from Nevada cite one case in Idaho 
of a woman who has been adversely affected 
by the community property statute. If the 
Senator will do that, I will vote for the joint 
resolution. Personally, I think we have a 
fine, workable, equitable statute in Idaho, 
and I certainly want to preserve it. 

Mr. Matone. I know the fine reputation 
of the women of the State of Idaho. I do 
not know what their attitude is toward the 
community property statute, or whether they 
have been adversely affected by it. I should 
think that it would act for their protection. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield, that I 
may make a brief statement in reply to what 
the Senator from Idaho has said? 

Mr. Matong. I yield for that purpose, pro- 
vided I do not lose the floor. 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I do not want to 
get into an extended debate, but I say in 
answer to the Senator from Idaho, that it 
is true that in the community property 
States the proceeds of the labor of the wife, 
in the form of personal property or in the 
form of investments, come under the domi- 
nation and control of the husband. I say 
that is a case where the rights of women 
are being interfered with seriously. 

Mr. WELKER. If I may reply to the Senator 
from Maryland, his statement shows that 
he has never read the community property 
statute of the State of Idaho. The earnings 
of the wife belong to the wife. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. My remark was 
not directed exclusively to the State of Idaho 
but to community property States in general. 
‘There are certain community property States 
in which, even though the money is earned 
solely by the wife, the husband has com- 
plete and absolute right to control the in- 
vestment without consulting the wife, who 
made the earnings originally. 

Mr. WELKER. I may say that was formerly 
the situation with respect to child labor. I 
remember that the parents could take the 
earnings of a boy, if he were under 12 or 14 
years, or whatever the provision may have 
been as to age. But the sovereign States of 
Idaho and Nevada—and, I assume, Mary- 
land—remedied that situation by the enact- 
ment of corrective State laws. I favor legis- 
lation of this sort, but I do not want to see 
the community property law of the State of 
Idaho ruined—and that would be the effect 
of what is proposed to be done—unless I have 
a more satisfactory explanation. 

ONE JOB TO THE FAMILY 

Mr. MALONgE. Mr, President, as a matter of 
fact, the earnings of the wife may be fully 
protected, but often the wife is at home doing 
her share of the work and counseling or ad- 
vising, as most wives do, being the heart and 
center of the family life, and as such has no 
separate earning power at all. 

In some of the States, notably Nevada, 
property which has been acquired following a 
marriage is community property, and when- 
ever it is divided it is divided equally, regard- 
less of any special participation. 

Speaking only as one Member of the Senate, 
I believe in that method, There was no 
change in.the habits of a majority of families 
until the past 20 years, when deliberate 
planned inflation came along, and couples 
getting married suddenly found that they 
both had to work in order to eat. 


INFLATION AND TAXES DRIVE MEN TO 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 


I hope the time will come when a man and 
a woman with a profession or a job can co- 
operate and make one profession, one job, or 
one business again support the family. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO CREATE A NEW BUSINESS 


I stated on the floor yesterday that it is 
impossible for a young couple getting married 
at this time to borrow money and make a 
capital investment. The junior Senator from 
Idaho is a lawyer; he knows that is correct. 
There is no way in which it can be handled 
to build up a business under the income- 
tax laws. 

They must apply to the Senator from Idaho 
or to the Senator from Nevada for a job in the 
Government service, or get a job with a busi- 
ness or corporation. That is about all that is 
left. It is difficult to support a family, with 
individual income taxes as they are and the 
inflation now in effect, because we are appro- 
priating every year billions of dollars more 
than we know we are going to receive. 

Of course, Mr. President, it is utter idiocy, 
but we are doing it. This is the 21st year of 
it, and everyone in the family has to work, 
including the women and the children, since 
the dollar is worth about 35 cents at the 
grocery store, 
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One salary in many families is not sufficient 
to provide for a family, so we force the wife 
to earn her own salary and maybe she can 
keep what there is left after paying rent and 
getting a pair of shoes for the child in school, 
but there will not be much left. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Nevada yield further? 

Mr. Matone. I am very happy to yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I do not think we are very 
far apart on this resolution, but we do not 
have to be very very apart to ruin the effec- 
tiveness of it, I take it that when the Sena- 
tor from Nevada and his wife were married, 
the property he had acquired became com- 
munity property. Regardless of what hap- 
pened, it was a 50-50 proposition, the prop- 
erty being half the Senator’s and half the 
wife's. That is why we call it community 
property, because it is owned equally by the 
two. 

Mr. Martone. Regardless of whose apparent 
efforts accumulated the property. 

Mr. WELKER. That is correct. The lady 
may have earned it by pitching bundles onto 
a threshing machine. 

Mr. MALONE. She would have a right to do 
it. 

Mr. WELKER. Yes. But both the husband 
and wife own the property 50-50. It might 
be the property acquired by the Senator by 
gift or bequest. The Senator could give 
away half of the property, if he saw fit. If 
he did not leave a will, the spouse could take 
only half, and the remainder would go to 
the heirs at law. 

I amr in sympathy with the resolution. A 
lady called me out of the Chamber a week or 
two ago and asked me to support it. I had 
not had time to study it, but she impressed 
me as being sound. She told me who were 
the sponsors of the resolution, and I said, 
“If those persons sponsored it, I shall cer- 
tainly be for it.” 

But what are we going to do with the 
State statutes? I have heard the Senator 
from Nevada make long speeches on the sub- 
ject of States rights. A husband cannot 
say he is the manager of the estate if he 
must live under such a constitutional 
amendment as this. 

Mr. Matons. I have the highest regard in 
the world for my distinguished friend from 
Idaho and I say to him that the courts in 
the State of Idaho ought to be able to decide 
on the equities between the wife and the 
husband in case of disputes as to who is to 
manage the property. Sometimes there are 
better managers on the woman’s side of the 
house. 

Mr. WELKER. That is very true in my house. 

Mr. Lona. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Nevada yield for a question? z 

Mr. MALONE, I yield for a question. 

Mr. Lonc. I wonder if the Senator knows 
that no hearings have been held and prac- 
tically no committee report submitted in 
connection with this resolution, In the re- 
port there is simply a brief statement that 
the purpose is to provide equality of rights 
and that both the Democratic and Republi- 
can platforms sponsored it. If the resolu- 
tion would throw out the whole community- 
property system which exists in many States, 
and if it would have the effect of making 
unconstitutional all laws which have been 
passed for the protection of the women of 
the Nation, would it not seem that there 
should have been a careful study of the ef- 
fect which the amendment would have? 

Mr. MALONE. I have no quarrel with the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana with 
reference to the lack of hearings. However, 
the matter has been before this body for 
the 6 years that the junior Senator from 
Nevada has been a Member of the Senate. 
Hearings have been held. 

The Senator from Louisiana is a lawyer 
who is highly regarded by the National Bar 
Association, and I am sure he understands 
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the operation of the law so far as community- 
property States are concerned. 

If the amendment should be ratified, as 
I understand there could be no real dis- 
crimination between the sexes, so far as 
the property is concerned. In some of our 
States it would make no difference at all. 
Perhaps the amendment is for the purpose 
of correcting any inequalities there may be 
left in other States. 


CHANGES THROUGH THREE WORLD WARS 


Mr. President, I have lived through three 
world wars, having served in the first one 
myself. I have seen many things happen 
over the past 40 years. The economic con- 
dition of both women and men has radi- 
cally changed during that time. Before the 
First World War there were few disabled 
men, and most women were married. 

The First World War started the change. 
Many men returned from it disabled, sick, 
or mentally upset. The hospitals are still 
filled with them. Many of those who were 
not injured sufficiently to prevent marriage 
were handicapped in making a living. There 
were 4% million men in the First World 
War. There were approximately 12 to 14 
million men in the Second World War. In 
the Korean War, which has been called a 
police action, there are many wounded 
soldiers coming home. The wounded and 
sick men look the same to me as did those 
who came back from World War I or World 
War II. 

This condition has brought about a situa- 
tion where many more women are now work- 
ing and not always from choice. 


WOMEN BREADWINNERS 


Many women are making a living for their 
families. They are supporting their parents 
or their children. A woman may be earning 
a living supporting a husband whose health 
has broken, perhaps because he had a shot of 
gas in the First World War, as happened so 
many times, and he may be home, unable 
to support his family. There are hundreds 
of thousands of such workingwomen in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, they are entitled to all the 
rights of a man who is making the living. 
That is the real core of the question. The 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
would give equal rights to such women. 

Many waitresses, stenographers, and busi- 
nesswomen do not work by choice. They may 
claim they do, but that is a defense, a cover- 
up. 

They work because they have to work. Why 

deny them equal rights under the Constitu- 
tion because they have grown up under a 
system that has been in existence 175 years, 
and is long overdue for an overhauling? 

There are many capable lawyers in the 
United States, such as the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. LONG] and the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], who will 
take their part in fitting such an amendment 
into the State laws. 


A NATION OF WORKINGWOMEN 


I close by saying that the real reason I am 
for the amendment is that the United States 
has become a Nation of workingwomen. The 
condition has arisen by reason of three world 
wars and because of the disability of men in 
families, or who would have been in families 
if they had not been injured or contracted 
disease. Many girls are single and working 
because the man they planned to marry was 
killed or injured in one of the three wars. 
Then through deliberate inflation during 20 
years—we are now in our 21st year and are 
still at it—one salary is not sufficient to sup- 
port a family. In Washington, as in all other 
cities of America, working wives are now com- 
monplace, where before the First World War 
they were exceptions. 

The wife says, “Just as soon as we get on 
our feet, and junior gets a little older, and 
we get some of our debts paid, I will quit 
working.” But the women never quit work- 
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ing, because Congress makes it a little worse 
each year by continually going for the deficit 
financing and making the dollar buy less and 
less. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Nevada yield? 

Mr. Malone. I yield. 


WOMEN AND THE SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


Mr. Payne. Can the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada advise me whether, if the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution were 
adopted, women would be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Selective Service Act and the 
draft? 

Mr. MALONE. Women would be subject to 
whatever Congress saw fit to subject them to, 
as is now the case, 

In the First World War, the United States 
had no women in the armed services. In 
World War II women became a part of the 
Armed Forces. 

Congress recognized the position of women 
in the Armed Forces by reason of what they 
were able to do, just as it would recognize 
the distinguished Senator from Maine for 
what he could do, if he were to be drafted 
into the armed services. It is not beyond the 
realm of possibility, if the United States con- 
tinues its present foreign policy, that the 
junior Senator from Maine and the junior 
Senator from Nevada might be drafted. 

All of us carried draft cards during World 
War II. What would we do if we were sent to 
the frontlines at our ages? The Senator from 
Maine and the Senator from Nevada would be 
given suitable work to do, just exactly as is 
being. done today in the case of doctors. The 


Armed Forces take a certain number of doc- 


tors because they are trained to do certain 
things. 

I sat with the War Production Board in 
Washington in 1943 and 1944 as a special con- 
sultant to the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs. I was not then in the Senate. It 
was arranged, upon the direction of Congress, 
that a sufficient number of miners should be 
recalled. I believe 6,000 miners were recalled 
from the armed services. 

The complaint was made at the time of 
their induction that the mines would be 
closed. It was necessary to return the men 
to keep the mines open. It is not possible to 
train a miner in 6 months; it requires 3 or 4 
years. 

Congress said: “As long as you work in the 
mines, you will be on furlough. When you 
stop working in the mines, you will be re- 
turned to the Army.” 

Why were they returned from the armed 
services? Because they knew the special work 
in mines. 

So I say to the Senator from Maine that 
Congress and the Executive have control. We 
will not send women into jobs they cannot 
handle, any more than we would send men 
into jobs for which they were not qualified. 

If the distinguished Senator from Maine 
has served in the Army, he knows that to be 
true. What does one do when he is drafted 
into the Army or volunteers his services? I 
volunteered in 1917. The Army looks over 
the man and puts him where it can use him, 
not where he wants to go. 

So the process begins with the captain and 
continues through the lieutenant, sergeant, 
and corporal. The corporal is the boss in 
the last analysis unless the man is promoted 
over his head. What does he do if he thinks 
the man is fit only for digging a ditch? He 
sends the man out to dig a ditch. If the 
captain snaps him up and says, “I want this 
man for a special job,” that is where the 
man goes. 

I do not know whether that is a sufficient 
answer for the Senator. I might say that 
anyone, man or woman, who serves in the 
Armed Forces will be assigned to whatever 
is thought best for him or her to do. 

I do not believe there is any problem at all 
concerning the Armed Forces with respect to 
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the proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. I am for the amendment principally 
and basically because the scene in the last 35 
years has changed, so far as women are con- 
cerned. Women are working, if not from 
choice, from necessity, and are entitled to 
their place in the sun. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. MaLoNx. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator from Nevada 
made a statement which I should like him 
to clarify. He has stated he favors the 
amendment. I understand that before the 
Senate at present is the Hayden amendment. 
Does the Senator mean he favors that 
amendment? 

Mr. MALONE. I do not favor the Hayden 
amendment, because I think experience 
shows that if it is agreed to it will mean the 
defeat of the joint resolution. 

We tried it that way. No one raised his 
voice against the amendment last time, be- 
cause we were not prepared for it. 

Mr. WELKER. Does the Senator mean that 
if States desire to protect their property 
rights, as assured to them heretofore by their 
legislatures, they will be permitted to do so? 

Mr. Martone. No. If there is an amend- 
ment in the Constitution, whether a tax 
amendment or an equal rights amendment, 
or any other amendment, and a State were 
permitted to pass a law to exclude itself 
from the operation of the amendment, I do 
not think the amendment would make much 
sense, 

Mr. WELKER. I do not believe that is 
the intent of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], as I 
heard it stated. 

Mr. Matone. I think that is the effect 
of it, 

Mr. WELKER. I appreciate the remarks 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada with respect to the necessity for 
women to work and with respect to their 
achievements in the Armed Forces, 

Mr. MALONE. Congress brought that about. 
Congress put women to work. Because of 
inflation during the last 21 years, more and 
more women have gone to work to add her 
earning power so the family can eat, and 
go to school. 

Mr. WELKER. I would be happy to have 
the Sen- or from Nevada tell me how, by 
virtue of the passage of the joint resolution, 
women would be kept from working. It is 
about time to begin saving money, instead 
of passing legislation that will increase 
inflation. 

Mr. Matone. I do not believe Congress will 
start saving the taxpayers money, after hear- 
ing the debates so far this year. 

I had expected great things of Congress 
this year, but I do not expect them any 
longer. I believe the Congress is going 
ahead exactly as it has been doing for the 
last 20 years. I do not expect the Congress 
to stop inflation. 

The least we can do is to let the women 
who work, and who contribute to the family 
income take their places on an equal basis 
with men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolu- 
tion is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the joint 
resolution. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
seen many things happen during 3 
wars in the past 40 years. The economic 
condition of both women and men has 
radically changed during that time. Be- 
fore the First World War there were few 
disabled men, and few women were not 
married and being supported in the reg- 
ular manner. At least, they had an op- 
portunity to esteblish a family, and did 
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not have to work either part time or full 
time to support that family. 

Mr. President, it is reported that there 
are nearly 20 million workingwomen. 

The First World War started the 
change. Many men returned from it 
disabled, sick, or mentally upset. The 
hospitals are still filled with them. 
Many of those who were not injured suf- 
ficiently to prevent marriage were 
handicapped in making a living. 

There were 442 million men in the 
First World War. There were approxi- 
mately 12 to 14 million men in the Sec- 
ond World War. In the Korean war, 
which was called a police action, the sick 
and wounded men who came home 
looked the same to me as did those who 
came back from World War I or World 
War II. They were, in the main, unable 
to take their proper place in supporting 
a family. 

This condition has brought about a 
situation where many more women are 
now working and not always from 
choice. 

WOMEN BREADWINNERS 


Many women are making a living for 
their families. They are supporting 
their parents or their children. A 
woman may be earning a living support- 
ing a husband whose health has broken, 
perhaps because he had a shot of gas in 
the First World War, as heppened so 
many times, and he may be home, unable 
to support his family. ‘There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of such working- 
women in the United States. 

Mr. President; they are entitled to all 
the rights of a man who is making the 
living. That is the real core of the ques- 
tion. The proposed amendment to the 
Constitution would give equal rights to 
such women. 

Many waitresses, stenographers, and 
businesswomen do not work by choice. 
They may claim they do, but that is a 
defense, a coverup. 

They work because they have to work. 
Why deny them equal rights under the 
Constitution because they have grown up 
under a system that has been in exist- 
ence 175 years, and is long overdue for an 
overhauling? 

A NATION OF WORKINGWOMEN 


The basic reason I am for the amend- 
ment is that the women are entitled to 
equal treatment—and further because 
the United States has become a nation 
of workingwomen. The condition has 
arisen by reason of three world wars and 
because of the disability of men in fam- 
ilies, or who would have been supporting 
families if they had not been injured or 
sick. 

Many girls are single and working be- 
cause the man they planned to marry was 
killed or injured or have broken down 
from sickness because of one of the three 
wars. 

Then through deliberate inflation dur- 
ing 24 years—we are now in our 25th 
year and still at it—one salary is often 
not sufficient to support a family. In 
Washington, as in all other cities of 
America, working wives are now com- 
monplace, where before the First World 
War they were exceptions. 

The wife says, Just as soon as we get 
on our feet, and junior gets a little older, 
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and we get some of our debts paid, I will 
quit working.” But the women never 
quit working, because Congress makes it 
a little worse each year, harder to make 
a living by continually going for the 
deficit financing free trade and billions 
to the nations of the world, and making 
the dollar buy less and less. 

I am for the amendment principally 
and basically because women are entitled 
to be fairly treated—and further because 
the scene in the last 40 years has 
changed, as far as women are concerned. 
Women are working, if not from choice, 
from necessity, and are entitled to their 
place in the sun. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock noon on Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Friday, April 12, 1957, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the great companion 
of our souls, in this brief moment of 
communion, may we belong to the vast 
fellowship of the seekers and finders of 
God. 

Grant that daily we may be inspired 
to walk the human way of life in the 
spirit of our blessed Lord and with more 
of faith, hope, and love. 

Show us how we may cultivate a 
larger capacity for goodness and good 
will, and a greater desire and determina- 
tion to help sorrowing and struggling 
humanity. 

Send us out into the crowded ways of 
life with hearts of compassion toward 
all who are haunted by cares and for 
whom life, at times, seems so dull and 
meaningless. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ 
who is the captain of our salyation and 
the champion of a better world. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for t minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been the custom during the past 10 
years to frequently change the name by 
which the foreign-aid program is iden- 
tified so as to hoodwink the American 
people as to what the program costs. 
The name of the program has been 
changed several times since its inception. 
At this time the present name is wearing 
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threadbare, and those who believe in the 
continuation of this very expensive pro- 
gram know that if they are going to se- 
cure additional appropriations of billions 
of dollars the name must be changed 
again or else the appropriation must be 
transferred to the appropriation bill for 
some other department. If the fund for 
foreign aid should be included in an- 
other appropriation bill, it would be dif- 
ficult for Members of Congress to pin- 
point the amount spent for foreign aid, 
much less Mr. and Mrs. American Tax- 
payer who are footing the bill. 

There has been a lot of propaganda 
during the past 60 days about transfer- 
ring the appropriation for the military 
assistance part of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram to the Defense Department appro- 
priation bill and transferring the ap- 
propriation for the economic and tech- 
nical-aid part of the foreign-aid program 
to the Department of State appropria- 
tion bill. This would make it very hard 
for either Members of Congress or the 
American public to determine just how 
much it costs to operate the foreign-aid 
program. If we are to continue the for- 
eign-aid program, then it should be 
handled in such a way as to make the 
cost of the program easily identified. 

I hope that the Members of the House 
will realize that this proposal is being 
offered merely for the purpose of hiding 
the great cost of the program and so as 
not to impress upon the American people 
the great sum of money spent for foreign 
aid. 

I shall speak on this subject again 
next Tuesday under a special order just 
granted to me. 


REDUCTION OF VETERANS’ CLAIMS ~ 
WORKING HARDSHIP ON VET- 
ERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration this morning for a veteran in 
reinstatement of service connection who 
appeared before the Appeals Board. 

I am very much shocked at the new 
directive telling members on the Appeal 
Board that the members cannot accept 
a veteran’s request that his appeal be 
withdrawn even though he asks to with- 
draw it. The appeal is proceeded with 
anyway and the way VA is cutting vet- 
erans’ claims and also severing service 
connection right and left is a shocking, 
a dangerous, and a cruel thing. 


INEXCUSABLE DELAY IN POST 
OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has been active on behalf of a reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures and the 
budget, I rise to express support for the 
retention of normal services of Govern- 
ment such as the Post Office Department. 
I think I am just as zealous as anyone 
else in wanting to cut expenditures. I 
think I showed this when I voted against 
the $50 million appropriation for Fed- 
eral contributions to sewer systems. I 
expect to continue voting against pro- 
grams which should be paid for on the 
local level. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the delay in 
consideration of the deficiency appro- 
priation for the Post Office Department 
is to me inexcusable. The Post Office 
has made a fine record. It turned back 
to the United States Treasury in 1954 
approximately $50 million, and in 1955 
almost $105 million. Meanwhile the 
volume of mail has been going up, and 
the number of new patrons has been 
going up, while the number of employees 
in the Department has been going down. 
The statistics speak for themselves. And 
now the Postmaster General has asked 
the committee for a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $53 million. Allowing for 
no capital improvements, I support the 
extension of an emergency $47 million, 
which will be offset, as I understand, by 
some $20 million additional in revenue. 

Why was the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee meeting delayed until next Fri- 
day, which forces the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to either make unauthorized ex- 
penditures or to curtail services, since 
this is the beginning of the fourth quar- 
ter of the fiscal year? The finger of 
criticism and the blame for any disrup- 
tion of postal service will rest squarely 
on the delay in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee meeting. The chairman of the 
committee in his statement made in the 
well of this House yesterday did not an- 
swer that question. 

As for me, I stand ready to support the 
$47 million appropriation. I hope in the 
national interest that the Appropriations 
Committee will report favorably on this 
on Friday, and the matter can come to 
the House immediately under suspension 
of the rule, allowing time for the other 
body to act with equal dispatch. Thus 
a bad situation can be avoided. 


INEQUITIES OF OUR IMMIGRATION 
LAWS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, our present 
immigration laws are far from perfect. 

In their application to a difficult prob- 
lem they sometimes, unwittingly, lead to 
discrimination and hardship. 

I am thinking of the hairsplitting in- 
terpretation whereby one member of a 
family is permitted to come to the United 
States for permanent residence while 
other members of his immediate family 
are treated as separate cases who must 
wait their turn, 
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This impersonal policy is cutting off 
members of a family from one another. 

Under the Refugee Relief Act, it opens 
the door for one member of a family and 
quickly closes it, sometimes for years, to 
the wife and children who are left behind. 

This inhuman division is most un- 
fortunate. 

In its contradictions, it exposes the 
United States to the charges of confused 
thinking, if not hypocrisy, regarding our 
overall immigration policies. 

We know that this is not intentional, 
but this is small comfort to those who 
suffer from the inflexible provisions of 
the law. 

I have listened to pathetic appeals 
from Italians who have come to our 
country in recent years and have asked 
me to cut the red tape that prevents their 
loved ones from joining them here. 

How can I answer them? 

Until the law is changed there is no 
answer. 

I realize that our immigration laws 
must be written with due regard for our 
own security and our ability to provide 
opportunities for those who want to be- 
gin a new life in this country. 

But if we become too cautious, the 
spirit of the law can be lost in a maze of 
self-defeating technicalities, 

Among our own people the strength 
and unity of family life is a precious 
asset. It is a vital element in the nour- 
ishment of our free institutions. 

I suggest that we keep this in mind as 
we consider the revision of our immigra- 
tion laws. 

When one member of a family is ad- 
mitted to the United States we should do 
everything possible to clear the way for 
his wife and children to join him in this 
sanctuary of freedom. 

Any legalism that delays or obstructs 
this reunion is intolerable. 


AMENDED PROGRAM FOR BALANCE 
OF WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time in order to ask the majority 
leader if he can give us additional in- 
formation on the program for the bal- 
ance of the. week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would be very 
happy to. 

The order of business today, as I an- 
nounced yesterday, is Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 72, amending the Anglo-American 
financial agreement. 

Thursday: As previously stated H. R. 
2146, the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956; and 

H. R. 5538, military public lands with- 
drawal bill. 

I understand two other bills reported 
out of committee, H. R. 3377, a construc- 
tion program for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. I under- 
stand from the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DurHam] that on this and 
on other matter coming out of the com- 
mittee there was no opposition, 
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Then there is H. R. 3476, a plant pests 
control bill reported out of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. I talked with the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY] and he gave me substantially the 
same information about committee ac- 
tion on this bill. 

So these two bills will be on the pro- 
gram tomorrow if they can be reached, 
and we hope they will be disposed of. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman 7 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. When is it proposed to 
take up the State Department appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. On Tuesday. 

Mr. GROSS. What is scheduled for 
Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is the 
urgency deficiency appropriation bill; 
then there is the Consent Calendar and 
the Private Calendar on Tuesday. 

Mr. GROSS. The State Department 
bill comes up on Tuesday. When are we 
supposed to get out of here in Easter 
recess? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Thursday at the 
latest if the State Department bill is not 
disposed of by Wednesday. I am glad 
the gentleman asked that question. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman under- 
stands, I am sure, that this State De- 
partment appropriation bill is a big one. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
cannot argue with me. Iam giving him 
information. 

Mr.GROSS. We will have only 2 days 
for the consideration of the State De- 
partment appropriation bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; 3 days— 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought the gentleman 
said we would get out of here on Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, I as- 
sume consideration of the bill will be 
completed by Thursday. I think that is 
a reasonable assumption, 


VISIT TO THE HOUSE BY THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
SULTATIVE ASSEMBLY OF MO- 
ROCCO 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, when we 
were recently in Morocco with the Vice 
President, the President of the National 
Consultative Assembly, Mr. Ben Barka, 
was exceedingly hospitable and kind. I 
am privileged to inform the House that 
Mr. Ben Barka is our guest today. He 
and the new Ambassador from Morocco, 
Dr. El-Mehdi Ben Aboud are in the dip- 
lomatic gallery and will lunch downstairs. 

Our distinguished guests have con- 
ferred earlier today with the Speaker and 
the chairman of our committee. The 
members of the Subcommittee on the 
Near East and Africa are delighted to 
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have them as our luncheon guests and 
will be hosts at that luncheon. 

I know that all Members join with me 
in extending a most cordial welcome to 
our distinguished visitors. 

In Tangier, Morocco, we have had con- 
tact for well over 150 years. Our offices 
are in a building there which was given 
us by the then Sultan. Certainly the 
Moroccans showed their friendly feelings 
to us on every occasion during the visit 
of the Vice President. On my return to 
Tangier a few days later, I met with a 
warmth and a courtesy that I deeply 
appreciated. 

Our long occupancy of our offices in 
Tangier has spelled a continuity the like 
of which we have nowhere else. Itis one 
of our most friendly contacts which was 
certainly illustrated by the cordial recep- 
tion and the hospitality tendered us in 
Rabat. It is an especial pleasure to me 
to welcome the President of the National 
Consultative Assembly, Mr. Ben Barka 
and the Ambassador of Morocco, Mr. El- 
Mehdi Ben Aboud to Washington. 


LEGISLATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr, Speak- 
er, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] yesterday made a most serious 
indictment of the Democratic. Party 
when he attempted to pass blame for big 
expenditures and high taxes on the exec- 
utive branch of Government. The peo- 
ple elected the head of the executive 
branch of our Government to do his job. 
Those same people elected the Congress 
of the United States to do its job. Con- 
gress alone can lower or raise taxes. 
Congress alone can cut appropriations 
or cut the budget. It is our privilege 
under the Constitution to levy taxes and 
spend money. It is likewise our respon- 
sibility under the Constitution to set the 
tax rate and to appropriate the money to 
run this Government. 

If the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CANNON] thinks he can pass the buck and 
escape that responsibility, thus fooling 
the people, he is making a most serious 
mistake. Every time the Republican 
Party has had control of this Congress 
since I have been a Member, we have 
reduced taxes and balanced the budget. 
I want to say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that his party is in control of 
the Congress. You on the Democrat 
side cannot pass the buck. You cannot 
escape the responsibility. Your party 
was elected to control the pursestrings. 
It is within your power to balance the 
budget and to reduce taxes. It is your 
responsibility. You must do it. The 
people are demanding it. I will give you 
my wholehearted support, 


POSTMASTER GENERAL 
SUMMERFIELD 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the completely unwarranted attack by a 
Member of the House on the Postmaster 
General based upon his request for ade- 
quate funds to continue the postal serv- 
ice for the next 3 months should not be 
condoned. 

The charge that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has been a poor businessman is com- 
pletely refuted by the facts. The reason 
the Postmaster General needs additional 
funds is because of an increased volume 
of mail and because of the requirement 
for extended city delivery service to new 
areas and new developments. The 
growth and housing construction which 
began several years ago has had an in- 
creasing cumulative effect on the postal 
service. 

Eighty percent of the mail is sent by 
business. The fact that the United 
States has, and continues to enjoy, the 
highest business activity that it has ever 
had is one of the reasons for the large in- 
crease in the volume of mail. The ma- 
jor shift in use of funds of the postal 
service was in the month of December 
because of the largest Christmas mail- 
ings in our history. Certainly no one 
could have expected the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to refuse to deliver Christmas 
packages. 

It should be made clear that there is 
no relationship between revenues in the 
form of postage and appropriations; that 
while a large volume of mail means an 
increased revenue it does not mean there 
are increased appropriations made avail- 
able to meet it. 

Instead of attacking the Postmaster 
General, I think this House should take 
a closer look at the law with respect to 
the apportionment of expenditures for 
the purpose of determining whether or 
not it should be applied to the Post Of- 
fice Department at all. 

I am informed that the volume of mail 
handled by the postal service under 
Postmaster General Summerfield has in- 
creased by 15.4 percent while man-years, 
which is the major cost of the postal 
service, has increased only 4.1 percent. 
In other words there has been a sharp 
increase in the efficiency of the postal 
service, 

In my opinion the deficiency appropri- 
ations should be approved forthwith. 


ROY G. FITZGERALD 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a poem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
older Members of the Congress will re- 
member Roy G. Fitzgerald who repre- 
sented the Dayton, Ohio, district for 
many years. He was a very capable 
lawyer and a very capable writer. In 
other words, he was a poet. He has been 
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out of Congress for several years and 
is now back home in his native Dayton 
where he ranks at the top of the list of 
lawyers. But, he is still a poet. 

Mr. Fitzgerald sent me a little poem 
entitled “Inflation Must Stop,” which is 
very entrancing and reads as follows: 
“The primrose path of Dalliance” allures 

with lethal charm: 
The thorny path of Honor’s steep, but leads 
away from Harm. 


INFLATION MUST STOP 


“Delenda est Carthago” cried Cato o'er and 
o'er 
And Rome may teach us lessons if we will 
note the score. 
Inflation is a cancer that’s gnawing at our 
state 

It threatens now to bring us to a most 
unhappy fate. 

The road to ruin’s pleasant, yet on a brink 

we stand 
We shun the climb back up the hill, refuse 
to understand. 

We trust the nation’s currency, all fiat 
though it be 

Ignore the day of reckoning, that we may 

live to see. 
Our faith’s without foundation and think- 
ing men must quail 
While fools may be indifferent or careless, 
jest and rail. 

When currency we trust in, has lost all pur- 
chase power 

There'll be no place of refuge; no ark, no 

ivory tower. 
With suicide on suicide, 
countless dead 
When people come to realize their savings 
all have fled. 

Insurance, bonds, and pensions are worth- 
less as the dust 

And thousands then in horror will face 
starvation's thrust. 

No Communistic Russia’s as dangerous as 
this threat 

That our beloved country fall from its 
parapet. 

The tocsin now is sounding, but shall we 
heed its call? 

Shall we reject the warning and let the 
nation fall? 


we'll face the 


—Roy G. Fitzgerald. 


You can see from this little poem that 
our friend and former colleague still has 
an active mind and knows what is going 
on. We send him our best wishes. 


SENATOR WM. A. BLAKLEY, OF 
TEXAS 


Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of ‘Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time as chairman 
of the Texas delegation in Congress to 
invite the attention of the membership 
to the coming departure of a distin- 
guished Texan. I refer to the Honorable 
Wm. A. BLAKLEY, of Dallas, who has filled 
the place left vacant by the resignation 
of Hon. Price Daniel, who has since be- 
come our Governor. 

Senator BLAKLEY came here to serve 
only until his successor could be elected 
and qualify. He has now been elected 
and presumably Senator BLAKLEY will 
shortly leave us. 

I have seen Members of both Houses 
come and go over these past years, some 
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only briefly and some a long time. Each 
one has had an opportunity. 

Senator BLAKLEY’s record is made. It 
reflects the admirable performance of 
duty of an able, conscientious and dedi- 
cated public servant. That much will 
remain in the history of the Congress 
and of the Nation as long as there is a 
history. 

There is something deeper and finer 
which BILL Biaxtey has left in the 
hearts and minds of those who have 


known him best and who have worked. 


with him closely. It is the recollection 
of a kindly and generous man whose 
greatest interest is in the well-being of 
his fellow man. We see him leave now 
with mixed feelings of regret that he is 
going and gratitude that we have had 
him here at all. The Congress is a bet- 
ter place because he has been here. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very happy to hear these remarks 
of my colleague from Texas with refer- 
ence to the distinguished service ren- 
dered by Senator BLAKLEY. As a resi- 
dent of a neighboring State, I know of 
his great civic achievements in the city 
of Dallas and I subscribe to the fine 
tribute that has been offered by my 
friend from Texas. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, by 


choice, the term of Hon. Wm. A. BLAK- 
trey, the United States Senator from 
Texas, who was appointed by Gov. Allan 
Shivers to fill out the unexpired term of 
Senator Price Daniel, will expire in a few 
days. Senator BLAKLEY has served the 
last few months with honor, distinction, 
and with credit to the people of Texas. 
In view of Senator BLAKLEY’s enormous 
properties and various business interests 
which require his personal time and at- 
tention, he was not in a position to yield 
to the demands of the thousands of peo- 
ple in Texas who urged him to become a 
candidate to succeed himself. 

It has been my privilege to know Sen- 
ator BLAKLEY more than 20 years. 

Never in the almost 30 years that I 
have had the privilege of remaining in 
Congress have I known a person to be 
accepted in the Congress of the United 
States in such a favorable and hospitable 
fashion. From the very beginning Sena- 
tor BLAKLEY was recognized for what he 
is—a very able, sincere, genuine Ameri- 
can citizen who believes that the rule of 
the people is right, proper, and lasting. 
The Golden Rule, emphasizing equality 
of opportunity, is foremost in his mind 
at all times. Although Senator BLAKLEY 
was born poor, like many of us, he has 
never forgotten poor people. He has al- 
ways been for the underdog, the person 
who did not have pull, influence, or privi- 
lege. From the very beginning of his 
successful business career, he has de- 


voted a lot of his time and attention to. 


charitable and other worthwhile causes, 
and has been very liberal in making 
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available to young men and young wom- 
en educational opportunities in colleges 
and universities which they would not 
have enjoyed had it not been for the 
thoughtfulness, kindness, and generosity 
of this great man. 

BILL BLAKLEY is a modest person, but 
he has successfully represented clients 
in State and Federal courts, including 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
on matters of the greatest importance 
with much success. He is certainly nei- 
ther shy nor modest when it comes to 
loyal, patriotic service to his country, or 
in trying to help solve a problem that is 
worrying or troubling the humblest 
citizen. 

Senator BLAKLEY has been particularly 
thoughtful and rendered great service 
in connection with business, banking, in- 
surance, rural problems, welfare of the 
wage earner, health and education, and 
similar constructive programs in the in- 
terest of all the people. Had it not been 
for Senator BLAKLEY we would likely have 
concentration of banking resources in 
Texas today. When monopoly reared its 
ugly head through the device of holding 
companies in banking in Texas a few 
years ago, it was BILL BLAKLEY, the hum- 
ble, public-spirited lawyer in Dallas, who 
challenged the right of a few to control 
banking in our great State. It was by 
reason of his efforts, which involved the 
expenditure of considerable personal 
funds on his part, that this attempt to 
monopolize banking resources in Texas 
was stopped in its tracks. He alone is 
entitled to the greatest credit from 
which the people are benefiting now and 
will continue to benefit in the future, 
although few people know the fine work 
performed by him in this connection or 
the real, great value to our State that 
was performed. 

BILL BLAKLEY is a real cowboy, not 
the drugstore type. When he was 12 
years old and a barefooted boy in west- 
ern Oklahoma, he did not hesitate to 
push himself into a herd of wild, un- 
claimed horses owned by no one, pick 
out the one he wanted, and ride the 
horse bareback out of the herd, claim- 
ing and keeping him as his own, accord- 
ing to the rule, custom, and tradition 
among frontiersmen in that great par- 
tially unsettled section of the United 
States at that time. BILL BLAKLEY owns 
huge ranches aggregating a third of a 
million acres and thousands of cattle. 
It is well known that he regards the 
most pleasant time of the year is when 
he spends 30 days on his ranch each 
year, living in the wide open spaces, rid- 
ing horseback, dealing with cattle in 
every way that a cowboy comes in con- 
tact with them, and being close to na- 
ture and living with humble folks. Such 
fortunate environments doubtless create 
the fine feeling of friendship, fellowship, 
and patriotism that cause him to be such 
a great, true, genuine American. 

His service in Congress has been short, 
but it has certainly been worth a lot to 
our great State of Texas. As Senator 
LYNDON JoHNsON, the majority leader, 
said yesterday on the Senate floor, he 
is a wonderful ambassador for our great 
State. It can be truly said that no one 
has ever served in the United States 
Congress during the lifetime of those of 
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us who are now serving who has more 
friends, is more highly regarded, or is 
more greatly respected than BL BLAK- 
LEY. Doubtless, the Chief Executive of 
our Nation and other important people 
in our Government recognize the ability 
and greatness of Senator BLAKLEY and 
will doubtless give him opportunities to 
serve the public in other capacities to 
the limit of his time to do so. 

A few days ago in the other body, 
Senator BLAKLEY closed his short fare- 
well address by stating: 


I shall go back to my boots and saddle, 
to ride toward the western sunset. As I 
do, I shall carry with me forever the cher- 
ished memory of my tenure here and the 
unfailing faith that so long as this great 
body shall endure the freedom of man will 
prevail. May the will of Providence be with 
you forever. 


— 


[From the Dallas Times Herald of April 4, 
1957] 


SENATOR BILL 


Senator WILLIAM A. BLAKLEY, who will soon 
return to private life, has expressed hope 
that his friends will continue to call him 
“Bill” rather than “Senator,” but the 
chances are that the new title he has ac- 
quired will stick for a long time. 

Senator BLAktey says that he has thor- 
oughly enjoyed his experience in Congress. 
He can be assured that the vast majority 
of his fellow Texans have enjoyed having 
him in the Senate. It has been generally 
conceded that ex-Gov. Allan Shivers in 
appointing him made a wise choice. 

To a group of newspapermen the other 
day the Senator made this statement, “No 
one can serve in the Senate without becom- 
ing a better American.” This is undoubt- 
edly true, and it is especially true when the 
person is, like Senator BLAKLEY, already a 
good citizen devoted to the ideals of this 
Nation, and is willing to learn, 

But almost everyone who goes to the Sen- 
ate and takes on the heavy responsibility of 
helping to operate the Government of the 
world’s greatest Nation is likely to have his 
patriotism strengthened. He may not be- 
come a wise, cautious, temperate, and con- 
structive statesman, but this perspective will 
broaden to the extent that his natural ca- 
pacity permits. 

The obvious fitness of Senator BLAKLEY 
for duty in the upper House of Congress is 
evidence of the resources we have for the 
maintenance of orderly popular government. 
When we can draw upon these resources as 
ex-Governor Shivers did when he appointed 
WILLIAM A. BLAKLEY, we have little cause to 
worry about the future of this country. 


SENATOR BLAKLEY BIDS GoopBy To SENATE 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—WILLIAM BLAKLEY, who 
will be succeeded next week by Senator-elect 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, today made a brief speech 
of farewell to his Senate colleagues. 

The retiring Senator was appointed by 
Allan Shivers a short time before he left the 
Governor's chair. Although he knew he was 
to serve but a short time, BLAKLEy has been a 
diligent and hard-working Senator and has 
won the esteem and admiration of his con- 
gressional colleagues, 

Senator Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON, 
who arranged for BLAKLEY to address the 
Senate during the morning hour, paid tribute 
to his departing colleague. Referring to 
him as “our beloved citizen,” JOHNSON empa- 
sized BLAKLEY’s “modesty and humility.” 

BLAKLEY expressed “thanks and gratitude 
for the attention shown me during my short 
stay in this great body. Without reserva- 
tion,” he added, “there is not a single Mem- 
ber who has not shown me more kindness 
and generosity than I deserve.” 
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He paid special tribute to “the help I re- 
ceived from my friend and fellow Texan,” 
LYNDON JOHNSON. 

“The duty of this body,” BLAKLEY told his 
Senate colleagues, “is to protect the rights 
and privileges of the people against the pos- 
sibility of a dictatorship or a totalitarian 
form of government” that, he said, would 
take away such privileges as the right to trial 
by jury and the right to face one’s accusers. 

He emphasized, however, that “freedom 
does not mean the guaranty of a full stom- 
ach. Strength comes only from hard effort, 
not from idleness,” he declared. 

Attired in a black business suit, BLAKLEY 
wore his traditional black bow tie. 

“I bid you farewell,” he concluded, “I will 
soon go back to my boots and saddle and 
once more will ride into the western sunset, 
I will always carry with me cherished mem- 
ories of my associations formed here. May 
God be with you forever.” 

The tall, distinguished looking Texan pre- 
faced his remarks with a moving reference to 
“the sad and serious tragedy” that so recently 
has befallen Texas and “my beloved home 
city of Dallas.” 

Declaring the devastating tornadoes that 
recently struck the State to be “hard to 
understand.” BLAKLEY added that “the 
Master of the universe is unwilling to reveal 
all of His secrets to mankind.” 

Knowing of BLAxIxx's intention to make a 
speech of farewell today, Members of the 
Senate from both sides of the aisle went 
over to greet him before taking their seats 
in the Senate Chamber. 

Vice President RICHARD M. Nixon stopped 
to chat briefiy with the retiring Senator, to 
shake hands with him, on his way to the 
rostrum, 


Senator BLAKLEY Can KEEP TITLE 
(By Tex Easley) 

Wasnincton.—For the rest of his life, Wn. 
LIAM A. BLAKLEY, Dallas multimillionaire 
businessman and lawyer, rates the title of 
Senator. 

But he says: 

“I hope my friends will just keep on call- 
ing me Bill, and I expect them to.” 

Such a reaction is typical of the tall, quiet- 
speaking Texan whose trim figure, flashing 
dark eyes and dark hair belie his 58 years. 

Although Senator BLAKLEY is a majority 
stockholder in Braniff Airways, owns vast 
cattle ranches in Texas and New Mexico and 
among other activities is building a $125 
million shopping center in Dallas, he was 
surprisingly little known by the public until 
appointed to the Senate January 15. 

DISCLAIMS’ DISTINCTION 


He modestly disclaims any right to distinc- 
tion on the basis of service in Congress. 


“Having been appointed rather than. 


elected,” he mused, “I know better than 
anyone that I do not rate in the same cate- 
gory with those who were sent here by the 
will of the people. 

“But I do take pride in the fact that Gov- 
ernor Shivers thought highly enough of me 
to make the appointment. And I will always 
treasure the experience. No one can serve 
in the Senate without being a better 
American.” 

Senator BLAKLEY was urged by many 
friends to be a candidate in the April 2 spe- 
cial election but turned down the sugges- 
tions with a statement thanking those with 
such confidence in him and saying he never 
had sought political office and was not inter- 
ested in a political career. 

Seated at the same big mahogany desk 
which Gov. Price Daniel, his immediate 
predecessor had occupied, Senator BLAKLEY 
talked of his few weeks as a Member of the 
world's greatest deliberative body. He spoke 
praise for the Senate and its role in demo- 
cratic processes. 
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. The fondness in his voice made one think 
he was perhaps wishing he might remain a 
Member. 

MUST WEIGH WORDS 

“The sense of responsibility grips you,” 
he continued. “You must weigh your words 
and actions much more than you do when 
you speak to a friend standing on the curb.” 

Asked whether he would suggest any 
changes in procedures of the Senate, he re- 
plied it would be presumptive on his part 
even to think of such a thing in view of 
brief tenure. He went on to laud the wis- 
dom of Founding Fathers who set up the 
tripartite American Government and to voice 
a hope that the legislative branch would 
never let the executive nor the judicial 
branch usurp any of its functions, 

Even the long-winded speeches of some 
Senators, some of which last hours with only 
3 or 4 other Senators in the Chamber, were 
defended by Senator BLAKLEY. Or, rather, 
the rules which permit such unlimited 
oratory. 

“Sometimes the privileges Senators enjoy 
seem to be abused,” he said, “but I would 
never want to curb such basic rights as free 
and unlimited debate.” 

He also defended the seniority system 
which gives the committee chairmanships to 
those who have served the longest on each 
committee, pointing out that a man who 
bas won approval of the voters repeatedly 
and spent years on a particular committee 
is, generally speaking, well qualified for 
leadership. Any other system might make it 
easier for a conniving fellow to get control of 
such a position, Senator BLAKLEY added. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the. request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join other Members in paying tribute 
to Senator BILL BLAKLEY. In my opinion 
he is one of the finest men I ever knew. 
He has risen from a poor boy to a very 
high place in business and civic affairs. 
He is one of the too few who has come up 
from humble circumstances in finance 
who still remembers when. He has not 
forgotten the rock from which he was 
hewn. He wants the plain people to have 
a fairer chance in a juster world. He is 
a real man; a patriot who loves his coun- 
try and works for its betterment. Give 
us more Bill Blakleys. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who choose to do so may 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
Record regarding Senator BLAKLEY. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with the others in paying my re- 
spects to Senator Wm. A. BLAKLEY. It 
was fortunate for Texas that Senator 
BLAKLEY was appointed to serve as our 
Senator during the interim between the 
resignation of Senator Daniel and the 
election of his successor. He has served 
with credit to himself and the great State 
he has had the privilege of representing 
in the United States Senate. He has 
shown himself to be dedicated to our 
institutions and system of government 
with a heart attuned to the problems 
and needs of all the people. I wish for 
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him and Mrs. Blakley happiness and 
good fortune in all the years to come. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
considerable pride that I join the other 
members of the Texas delegation in ex- 
pressing our sincere appreciation for the 
contribution Senator BLAKLEY has made 
to his State and Nation in the few 
months he has been a Member of the 
United States Senate. 

It is difficult to imagine that a man, 
while sitting in the Senate so short a 
time, could become so beloved by his col- 
leagues and effective as a Member of that 
great body. 

I regret his leaving and sincerely ap- 
preciate his contribution while here. 
The service of Senator Wm. A. BLAKLEY 
will not soon be forgotten by those of us 
who were privileged to have served with 
him. 


We wish the utmost in health, happi- 
ness, and a continued fruitful life for 
him and would urge that, though he 
chose not to remain a Member of the 
Senate, he still make his wise counsel 
available for the benefit of his State and 
Nation. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with my colleagues who 
have paid tribute to the junior Senator 
from Texas, Mr. BLAKLEY. The Senator 
is a man of strong character and deep 
sincerity. He is honored and respected 
by all who know him. In politics he puts 
his country first and is motivated by his 
personal convictions and his devotion to 
the preservation of our institutions. 

This country needs more men of the 
Bill Blakley type. That is the type that 
still believes in hard work and square 
dealing. Although he has served only 
briefiy in the Senate, he has in that short 
time gained an enviable reputation for, 
statesmanship and commonsense. I am 
delighted to join my colleagues in paying 
deserved tribute to this friend and fellow 
Texan. I extend to him and Mrs. Blakley . 
my very best wishes for the future. May 
they enjoy happiness, health and pros- 
perity for many, many years to come. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join with my colleagues of the 
Texas delegation in bidding farewell to 
Senator WILLIAM BLAKLEY. During his 
short tenure of office I have had occasion 
to visit with him socially and only regret 
that the opportunity did not arise where- 
in I could have worked closer with him 
on legislative matters. I feel that in his 
short stay as a Member of the Senate he 
made a deep impression on that body, as 
is evidenced by the remarks of his Senate 
colleagues following his farewell address. 

I want to wish him the best of every- 
thing that life can hold, and hope that he 
will continue to take an active interest 
in public and national affairs. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Senator BiaktEy has rendered distin- 
guished service to the people of Texas 
and the Nation during the time he has 
been a Member of the United States 
Senate. 

Those of us who are members of the 
Texas delegation in Congress appreciate 
the privilege which has been ours to 
work with Senator BLAKLEY for the good 
of Texas. He has set a splendid example 
of public service for all of us. He has 
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reflected credit not only on our State 
but on the Honorable Allan Shivers who 
while he was Governor appointed him to 
the Senate. 

As he and his lovely wife return to 
their home, Mrs. Thornberry and I ex- 
tend to them our best wishes and ex- 
press our appreciation for the kindness 
and friendship they have so kindly af- 
forded us, 


FILING INCOME-TAX RETURNS 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most terrible burdens 
forced upon the American people by the 
Federal Government is the filing of in- 
come-tax returns. The imposition of an 
income tax upon our people is in itself 
questionable. I understand that Karl 
Marx first advocated this form of taxa- 
tion. This tax has reached the point in 
America where it is destroying initiative, 
frugality, thrift, and the normal desire 
to expand small business. It has become 
such a burden that it is causing our loyal 
taxpayers to seek relief by devious meth- 
ods. It is undermining the moral char- 
acter of our people. Add to the commu- 
nistic, socialistic aspects of the income 
tax the method of filing and we do have 
a very serious threat to the well-being 
of our country. 

As April 15 approaches, millions of our 
citizens are worried to a state of physi- 
cal exhaustion to fill out and file these 
complicated returns. Many who can ill 
afford the prices are forced to hire legal 
advice to properly fill out the forms. 
Some have to seek the aid of tax experts 
and certified public accountants. Some 
of our people pay more income tax than 
they should through fear of prosecution. 
They live in constant fear and some 
spend sleepless nights as the deadline 
approaches. 

As soon as April 15 passes, the people 
will start worrying about next year and 

_ will have to keep daily records for which 
they receive no reduction in tax. Law- 
yer’s fees and CPA advice cannot be de- 
ducted from their taxes. The Founding 
Fathers of this country never intended 
that our citizens should be harassed and 
worried to the point of a nervous break- 
down by the filing of a maze of blanks 
and forms. 

The time has come when the Con- 
gress should come to the relief of the 
taxpayer and make his road a little 
easier. I personally believe there are 
more equitable means of taxation than 
the income tax; taxes which would raise 
as much money and still be simpler and 
more understandable; taxes which would 
encourage investments, expansion of 
business, and frugality. I believe, how- 
ever, if we must have an income tax that 
it should be so written that even our 
humblest citizens could fill out the forms 
without legal aid. Our income-tax forms 
must be simplified. As it now stands, 
even a Philadelphia lawyer can become 
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confused and unintentionally make mis- 
takes. 

I understand our great committee on 
Ways and Means of the House is pres- 
ently making a study which might re- 
sult in a simplification of income-tax re- 
turns. I commend this great committee 
for this undertaking and do hope that 
a way can be found to lessen this un- 
necessary burden on our taxpayers. 

The American Revolution was fought 
over taxation without representation. A 
revolution is brewing at the grass roots 
of this country today against unneces- 
sary Government regulations, redtape, 
and theoretical bureaucracy. Our people 
are becoming unwilling slaves to this 
Federal hierocracy. They are looking to 
this Congress for relief. We must and 
can give them tax forms that they them- 
selves can fill out and understand with 
a minimum of worry and apprehension. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 57] 

Anderson, Eberharter McIntosh 

Mont Elliott Machrowicz 
Aspinall Engle Magnuson 
Barden Frazier Miller, Calif. 
Barrett Green, Pa Moulder 
Berry Gregory Powell 
Betts Gubser Preston 
Blitch Healey Rogers, Colo. 
Bowler Hillings Scrivner 
Brown, Mo Holifield Sheppard 
Chenoweth Holtzman Steed 
Cretella Kearney Van Pelt 
Dawson, Ill Keating Vursell 
Dies Krueger Walter 
Doyle McConnell Wilson, Calif. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 384 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Som- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may sit during general debate to- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 225 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commmit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of Senate Joint 
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Resolution 72 to implement further the act 
of July 15, 1946, by approving the signature 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of an agree- 
ment amending the Anglo-American Finan- 
cial Agreement of December 6, 1945. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments there to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. RABAUT]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT] may 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

MUSICAL RECORDING: PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 
TO THE FLAG 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of this body will recall that last July the 
Congress approved House Concurrent 
Resolution 258, accepting from the Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers—ASCAP—without cost to the 
United States, copies of a musical record- 
ing of the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag. The resolution further provided 
for the distribution of these recordings 
by Members of the House and the Senate 
first to radio and TV stations, and then 
to schools and other organizations. I 
am happy to report that the Clerk of the 
House has received the records, and that 
he will shortly furnish 50 copies to each 
Member of the House and 25 copies to 
each Member of the Senate. 

It is a great satisfaction to me, and I 
am sure to all patriotic Americans, that 
since June 14, 1954, when President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower signed into law 
House Joint Resolution 243, the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag by the law of our 
land now includes the compelling and 
meaningful words, “under God.” This 
simple but significant phrase adds to the 
pledge a direct reference to the most 
important of the “four freedoms” cher- 
ished by every true American. Soon af- 
ter the President signed the measure, I 
made the suggestion that the pledge as 
newly constituted be given a fresh musi- 
cal setting, which was done by the fa- 
mous songwriter, Irving Caesar, at my 
request. Mr. Caesar donated his com- 
position to the Government as a public ` 
service, and the Congress accepted the 
musical setting from Mr. Caesar by terms 
of House Concurrent Resolution 161, and 
had the words and music attractively 
printed by the Public Printer as House 
Document 225, 84th Congress, 1st session. 
Congress also accepted approximately 
24,500 copies of the composition. in the 
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form of records, from the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers—ASCAP—of whose board of di- 
rectors Mr. Caesar is a valued member by 
terms of House Concurrent Resolution 
258. It was my privilege to introduce 
each of the resolutions cited above. 

One side of this recording contains 
a rendition of the pledge by the United 
States Air Force Band, Capt. Robert L. 
Landers, leader, with the Singing Ser- 
geants and M. Sgt. Ivan Genuchi, tenor 
soloist. The instrumental and vocal ar- 
rangements are by W. O. Fred Kepner. 
This arrangement was performed for the 
first time in the House of Representatives 
on Flag Day, June 14, 1955. 

The other side contains a rendition by 
the United States Marine Band, Capt. 
Albert Schoepper, leader, with an inter- 
service chorus consisting of selected 
voices from each of the 5 defense forces, 
making a total of 40 voices. S. Sgt. 
William D. Jones, of the United States 
Marine Band, was soloist. The instru- 
mental and vocal arrangements for this 
recording are by S. Sgt. Donald R. Huns- 
berger. This version was performed for 
the first time in the House of Represent- 
atives on Flag Day of the following year, 
June 14, 1956. 

On behalf of my fellow Members of 
the Congress, I should like to express my 
heartfelt appreciation to Mr. Irving Cae- 
sar, who has freely donated his stirring 
composition to the Government, and 
who will receive no pecuniary compensa- 
tion from its recordings or perform- 
ances. 

Also on behalf of my fellow Members, 
I wish to express the appreciation of this 
body to the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers, which 
donated the substantial sum required to 
underwrite the cost of these recordings. 

I feel sure that Members toth of the 
House and the Senate will be more than 
anxious to do their part to distribute 
these recordings to radio and TV sta- 
tions throughout the country, as well as 
to educational and other institutions 
which have reproducing and broadcast- 
ing facilities. Already, numerous in- 
quiries have been received from State 
school superintendents and local edu- 
cators and teachers, requesting copies 
of the recordings as soon as they are 
available. The records are individually 
wrapped for mailing, so that it will 
merely be necessary for the Members to 
address their allotment of records for 
shipment. I should like to make the 
suggestion that each State delegation 
agree among its various Members to 
which broadcasting stations, schools, 
and organizations the records shall be 
sent, in order to avoid duplication. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall feel amply re- 
warded for my efforts over the past few 
years to have the religious aspect of the 
pledge to the flag officially recognized, 
and to have procured for it an appropri- 
ate musical setting, if during the en- 
suing months and years every radio and 
television station in the land periodically 
broadcasts the thrilling strains of the 
pledge, and if by means of its simple but 
majestic melody, its words become em- 
bedded in the hearts and minds of every 
schoolchild and parent in the land. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentieman 
from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, while I voted in subcommittee and 
in the full committee against the reso- 
lution that is the subject of the pend- 
ing rule, my votes on those occasions 
are not necessarily an index of how I 
shall vote on the resolution when it 
comes up for passage in the House. 

Great Britain has been our ally in 
two wars. She has been and she is our 
ally in the long cold war that has taxed 
our resources, These are considerations 
that we cannot take lightly. The de- 
mands of friendship it is not in the 
character of the American people to run 
away from. Furthermore, our own se- 
curity in a troubled world would be en- 
dangered by the collapse or less than 
the serious weakening of Great Britain. 

But what we do should not, in the 
true interest of our own people and of 
those of Great Britain, be given the 
appearance of that which it is not. We 
will find in plain and honest talk the 
shortest path from the wilderness into 
which we have wandered in our inter- 
national relations. We cannot make a 
spade an ornament of jewelry by call- 
ing it a diamond ring. There was a 
time when American diplomacy com- 
manded the respect of the plain people 
of the world because our spokesmen 
never deviated from plain and honest 
a It is time that we got back to 
this. 

Our present foreign policy lacks con- 
vincing force because it does not have the 
understanding and backing of the Amer- 
ican people. The reason is that the 
American people are treated more or 
less as children who are not expected to 
understand the conversations of their 
elders. There is nothing so complex that 
it cannot be so simplified in language as 
to be understandable to persons of the 
smallest vocabularies. Regardless of the 
dimension of vocabularies people pretty 
generally in the same way apply the rea- 
soning of common sense when once 
there is grasp of the fundamentals of 
a problem. In the end we will find the 
solution of our problems in the common 
sense of the American people. What this 
resolution does is to forgive as far as 
this generation is concerned $1,335,000,- 
000 of Britain's debt to us, both the 
principal and interest. Perhaps it should 
be done. But, neither in our interest or 
that of Britain, should there be any 
sugar coating. The rule calls for only 
2 hours of debate. I hope that every 
Member will be in the Chamber and I 
am sure that in the control of the time 
of the debate full and equal opportunity 
will be accorded for the presentation of 
every viewpoint. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a complicated 
bill. It is a bill extending the provisions 
of an agreement which already is in 
effect and has been in effect for a num- 
ber of years. It is revising the agree- 
ment reached in the last administration 
to meet the situation which exists today. 
Under terms of the agreement, which 
was made some years ago, there was a 
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waiver reservation which under certain 
conditions could be put into effect. The 
British find themselves now in a position 
where they wish to avail themselves of 
the waiver features of the old agreement. 
There is doubt whether they could do so 
and instead of taking the case to the 
Monetary Commission they have reached 
an understanding with the United 
States. We could, of course, force long 
negotiations and long discussions with 
a valued ally whom we need on our side 
as we battle with the Communist forces. 
Happily an agreement was reached which 
upholds the very interest of the United 
States and at the same time gives Great 
Britain a chance to breathe a little easier. 
Let me remind you that while the agree- 
ment does grant Great Britain to tem- 
porarily postpone the interest charges 
on several years that they will continue 
to pay the sum every year that was 
agreed upon in the previous agreement. 

We temporarily postpone our interest 
payments and through giving life to 
Great Britain we aid a valued ally get 
back on its feet and continue through 
her trade in keeping our economy on 
and upward ascendancy, And it does not 
cost us any new money. Secretary 
Humphrey is a good businessman and 
I believe he has made an agreement that 
is decidedly in the interest of our coun- 
try. Actually renegotiation was of ab- 
solute necessity. 

The whole world must be prosperous 
if we are to enjoy our full share of that 
prosperity, and this legislation will help 
a good ally and a valued customer. 

This is a constructive step. It clarifies 
a misunderstand as to waiver. It is much 
better to reach a mutual understanding 
than long legal negotiations. The waiver 
was a part of the last Democratic ad- 
ministration, and we are simply amend- 
ing it to meet contingencies the British 
believed were in the agreement but which 
was a bit doubtful in its interpretation. 

I think it is good judgment not only to 
adopt the rule but also to ratify the 
agreement. It will bring better relations 
with Great Britain and will be the best 
action for us in collecting the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it does not 
make a nickel’s worth of difference how 
thick or thin you slice this piece of legis- 
lation, we still are not going to get our 
money out of Great Britain if they re- 
fuse to pay. I think we are all agreed 
that you can postpone it from now until 
eternity, but speaking in terms of pay- 
ment, you are not going to get the money 
out of the British leeches who have been 
on our backs all too long. 

With that statement I must ask a few 
questions in order to determine how I 
am going to vote on adoption of the rule. 

I should like to know the reason for 
this bill. If the gentleman from Ohio, 
or the gentleman from Arkansas, can 
enlighten me, I would like enlighten- 
ment. Is it because the British are in 
financial difficulty today? Is that the 
reason for it? 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. 3 will the 


Mr. GROSS. Just a minute; let me 
get an answer to that question if 
possible. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. The British were in 
financial difficulty when this was pro- 
posed. They are in somewhat better 
shape today. 

This particular amendment is to settle 
a controversy that has been going on for 
a couple of years. So the reason for the 
amendment to the original agreement 
goes back beyond the difficulties the 
British experienced last summer. They 
are still in financial difficulty. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman now yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I assume the gentle- 
man is familiar with the news in this 
morning’s papers to the effect that the 
British are cutting their taxes by $274 
million. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I do not know 
what the equivalent of that would be in 
terms of a similar cut in this country. 

Mr. ROONEY. The British tax cut 
amounts to $274 million in American 
dollars, according to the newspapers. 
The cut is in the amount of 98 million 
English pounds. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; and they are with- 
drawing their forces from NATO and 
cutting conscription. By the time they 
get through they will have left NATO a 
military shell. But I want to get back to 
the resolution before us. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. O’NEILL. An article on the front 
page of yesterday’s Wall Street Journal 
said that the British Government reve- 
nue in the fiscal year ending March 31 
showed a balance over expenditures of 
$812 million. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would inform the House—he has 
been made covering the $3,750,000,000 
budget—as to the exact status of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's budget at a time when 
we face legislation such as this. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I try to keep up with it and particularly 
try to find out when the President wants 
to cut and when he thinks it is fatuous 
for us to want to cut. I can tell you that 
I am going to vote for just about all the 
cuts as they come along. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. The problem before us 
is on a 1946 agreement that has already 
been made covering the $3,750 million 
loan to the United Kingdom. Unfor- 
tunately, under sections 5 and 6 of the 
original loan agreement, the waiver of 
interest provisions was tied in with Brit- 
ish production for exports and imports, 
reserves, and and so forth. Conditions 
since the making of the loan have 
changed so nobody can definitely deter- 
mine when the United Kingdom can can- 
cel the payments of interest under the 
original agreement. 

Mr. GROSS. The conditions in this 
country have changed, too. 

Mr. FULTON. Therefore, the British 
can claim the right possibly to cancel all 
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payments of interest in the future. 
George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, says it is just a business 
proposition separate and apart from 
any United States foreign policy consid- 
erations. 

Mr. GROSS. If I can get time, I will 
get around to Mr. Humphrey. 

We have just been told the British are 
in financial difficulty, but let me read to 
you very briefly from the Washington 
Star of Monday of this week: 

The British Government has just bought 
another house in Washington, one around 
the corner from Dillons’ house. 


Who is Dillon? That is Douglas Dil- 
lon, Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs. That is an awfully 
good place for the British to buy a house, 
just around the corner. 

It states further: 

In fact, it is the Kalorama Road residence 
of the George McGhees. The asking price 
was $145,000. 

When realtors complain that money's tight 
and the markets slow, they must be talking 
about small houses. 

The British have bought the McGhee house 
as a residence for the chief of the British 
Joint Services Mission—at the moment Sir 
Michael Denny. He and Lady Denny will 
take possession of it in June. 


Then we read further in the article 
and we find that during last week alone 
Jane Beggs sold the Bane House, the Mc- 
Ghee House, and the Gregory Smith’s 
Georgetown house, the latter bought by 
the Dutch Ambassador’s brother, Rob- 
ert Van Roijen, which was also in the 
vicinity of $150,000. 

We are doing pretty well by the Brit- 
ish, are we not, when we provide the 
money that pays for a $145,000 house in 
Washington, D. C. I do not know 
whether they pay taxes on these resi- 
dences or not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The time of the gentleman 
from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know how much in the way of economic 
aid mutual defense aid and loans we 
are passing out to the Dutch. Of course, 
military aid amounts to economic aid. 
I do not know how much we are passing 
out to them, but they, too, seem to be 
able to buy pretty expensive residences 
here. I fail to see where the British are 
in such terrific financial trouble. 

I also note an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Paris which says that Queen 
Elizabeth’s baggage, containing her 
wardrobe for her 4-day visit to Paris, 
had arrived Sunday. It weighed how 
much? Two tons. 

I would like to ask another question: 
Has the British Parliament approved 
this agreement, does Parliament have to 
approve it; if we vote this thing through, 
and you can be assured I am not going 
to vote for it and tie it up with a blue 
ribbon, does the British Parliament take 
any action? 

Mr. VORYS. Since the action of Brit- 
jan's Government is by a parliamentary 
committee, the British Parliament does 
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not approve this other than approval 
by the Prime Minister or the other offi- 
cials, although the agreement provides 
that each country shall have approval 
of its legislative body: If Parliament 
disapproves the government falls. 

Mr. GROSS. I have read these hear- 
ings backward and forward, and let me 
say in connection with these hearings 
that I have seen reports on bills which 
covered more pages than the hearings 
on this one. It was given the once-over- 
lightly treatment by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Let me point out this about the British 
Parliament. On page 9 of the hearings, 
you will find that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] 
asked Mr. Humphrey this question: 

If this legislation is passed and if the 
British Parliament agrees with the nego- 
tiated settlement, would that prevent the 
British from claiming any cancellation. of 
interest? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. That is right. 


Now turn over to page 10 where the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Illinois 
[Mrs. CHURCH] asked this question: 

Has the Parliament accepted this? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. No. As a matter of 
fact, my understanding is that Parliament 
is not required to take action. 


Then on page 11, the next page, Sec- 
retary Humphrey reading paragraph 3 
of the agreement—now listen to this: 

This agreement shall become effective 
when the Government of the United States 
has notified the government of the United 
Kingdom that the agreement has been ap- 
proved by the Congress and the government 
of the United Kingdom has notified the 
Government of the United States that the 
appropriate parliamentary action has been 
taken. 


What is the meaning of that? 

Mr.. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Under the British system 
if no one in their Parliament offers a 
motion of non-confidence in the govern- 
ment when it presents an agreement it 
has made, that constitutes parliamen- 
tary approval of the agreement. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Did I not notice just a 
day or two ago in the newspapers 
throughout the country here that the 
British were reducing taxes to the extent 
of about $300 million? 

Mr. GROSS. That point was made a 
moment ago. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. This legislation before 
us simply means, when boiled down, that 
we are agreeing to maintain the British 
government and the British royalty in 
the style to which they have been ac- 
customed. 

Mr. GROSS. Long been accustomed. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 
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Mr. FULTON. To answer your ques- 
tion about procedure in the British Par- 
liament, as a matter of fact, all that is 
required is a report to the British Parlia- 
ment by the proper cabinet officer. On 
page 10, at the bottom of the hearings 
before our Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, that you refer 
to, Secretary Humphrey said: 

As a matter of fact, my understanding is 
that parliament is not required to take ac- 
tion, that all they do is to make a report to 
the parliament. 


Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will 
agree with me, I am sure, that during 
the hearings Secretary Humphrey said 
one thizg at one point and something 
else at another. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

lIr. ANDREWS. I was here in 1945 
when the original bill was passed, and I 
voted against it. I recall that Mr. Jesse 
Jones left a sick bed and went before the 
committee to testify against the bill, and 
in his statement before the committee 
he said that the British Government at 
that time owned about $5 billion worth 
of American securities. Does the gentle- 
man know anything about what became 
of those securities? 

Mr. GROSS. No; I cannot tell the 
gentleman offhand v hat became of them. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Does the gentleman 
think we can have a tax reduction in this 
country sooner by passing this resolu- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
yield me 3 or 4 minutes? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
time has the gentleman got? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Well, I have 5 min- 
utes, and I wish to learn more about the 
bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I generally 
accommodate the gentleman, but go 
ahead with your 5 minutes. Maybe you 
can finish within that time. If not, I 
will see what I can do. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, does not the gentle- 
man think we should adopt the rule and 
gointo committee? Then he has 2 hours 
to debate it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know. That is all 
very well, I will say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, but some 
of us would like to know something about 
the bill before the rule is adopted. Some 
of us realize the opposition are trying to 
make political capital out of the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. MARTIN. Does the gentleman 
not think the House should consider this 
legislation? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not yield fur- 
ther. 

Mr. Speaker, we all realize that what 
I might call the opposition wishes and 
intends to make political capital out of 
this situation. The whole thing started 
in 1946 when the Democrats were in 
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power. The original loan was before the 
House on July 13, 1946, and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 92, part 7, 
page 8760, shows that twice my vote was 
cast against making the loan. But, I 
would like to know something about this 
move, and I know of no one who can tell 
us more about it than our colleague, 
the gentlewoman from [Illinois IMrs. 
CHURCH]. 

I understand our colleague will speak 
when we proceed under the 5-minute 
rule, but it will be helpful to hear her 
now. If our colleague has no objection. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for the confidence he 
states he hasin me. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman is going to yield me the re- 
mainder of his 5 minutes to explain this 
matter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly. I yield 
to the lady the balance of my time. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] yield me 
a few more minutes which I wish to yield 
to our colleague? 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order. I 
think the other Members of the House 
ought to be here so that they can find 
out what the situation is, too. 

I make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and sixty-nine Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 58] 

Allen, Nl. Doyle Magnuson 
Anderson, Eberharter Metcalf 

Mont. Engle Miller, Calif. 
Aspinall Frazier Miller, N. Y. 
Barden Green, Pa Moulder 
Barrett Gregory Powell 
Bentley Healey Preston 
Blitch Hillings Reece, Tenn 
Bowler Holifield Rogers, Colo. 
Brown, Mo Holtzman Scrivner 
Chenoweth Kearney Van Pelt 
Christopher Keating Walter 
Cretella Krueger Wilson, Calif. 
Dawson, Ill. Long 
Dies McIntosh 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 387 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AMENDMENT OF ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FINANCIAL AGREEMENT 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] has the floor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. 
CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to thank my colleague from Mich- 
igan for the confidence he has shown in 
me by asking the question. 
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May I say to the gentleman that there 
is a simple explanation, but I am not sure 
that I am necessarily the one to make it 
at this point. I might say in passing 
that this bill has been considered neces- 
sary because of a situation now arising 
due to certain terms amazingly written 
in the original agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain that was 
passed by the 79th Congress. Under 
these terms, in sections 5 and 6 of the 
agreement, this country agreed that the 
annual interest on the debt might be 
waived or forgiven under certain circum- 
stances. I would say to the gentleman 
that the committee considered this bill 
with great seriousness. The Secretary of 
the Treasury made a very strong case for 
his point that it would be better to accept 
this form of agreement than to attempt 
to collect under the old agreement. Iam 
not going into technicalities. I think 
briefly that the question before us is 
whether or not we can so better collect; 
whether the hope of eventually collecting 
would be greater under this bill; and 
whether in the minds of many, including 
myself, there is any justification for 
postponing the interest and principal 
payments at a time when Great Britain 
has indicated her ability to cut taxes for 
her own people by $274 million annually. 
This is actually almost double the $138.4 
million now due annually in payment on 
their debt to us. 

As always, I hold that the legislation 
must be considered on the basis of what 
action is to the best interests of this— 
our own—country. 

Now, if I might stop at that point with 
the gentleman, I would like to indicate to 
him that the person who can most suit- 
ably, and most readily, answer his ques- 
tion is the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Brooxs Hays]; and I ask that he take 
time to give the gentleman the detailed 
information which, as chairman, it is 
his privilege and his prerogative to give. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I am grateful 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that we can re- 
gard this as a rather simple issue for us 
to decide. I do not mean that it is free 
from some involved technicalities, be- 
cause it certainly is not. But, the ques- 
tion for the Congress to decide is whether 
or not the agreement that was made in 
good faith by our Government through 
the Secretary of the Treasury with rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom is in 
the interest of our own Government. 
The entire committee, with two excep- 
tions, believes that it is. Now, I do not 
want to transgress on the gentleman's 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will be 
happy to yield additional time if the gen- 
tleman desires. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did I understand the 
gentleman from Viriginia to say that he 
would give me a little more time? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I am very 
grateful to the gentleman from Virginia 
and to the gentleman from Michigan and 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

I had planned to make my statement 
in Committee of the Whole, but if I can 
be helpful to the House, I shall certainly 
try to do so, as I judge from the gentle- 
woman’s statement that is what she 
thought I might be able to do, since I was 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

I was a member of the Banking Com- 
mittee at the time the British loan was 
approved in 1946. You see, the discus- 
sions began in 1945, at the end of the 
Second World War. And, the British 
were in difficulties. They asked for more 
money than we were willing to loan 
them, but we finally concluded, on the 
basis of their requirement and with the 
obvious value of having a market for 
our surplus goods, that they could use 
2 credit profitably of $3.75 billion. 
There was at the time a settlement of 
the lend-lease account, because there 
was not only a huge lend-lease flow of 
goods into the pipeline for British needs 
during the war; there was reverse lend- 
lease which supplied from British 
sources things that we required in the 
prosecution of the war. The balance of 
that was $622 million. And, when you 
add $622 million to $3.75 billion, you 
have the amount of the British loan. 

As to repayment: It was similar to an 
FHA loan. It was a 50-year loan, and 
the interest and the principal payments 
were to be the same each year, with 
annual payments of $138.4 million. That, 
of course, would represent a different 
interest item each year and a different 
principal item, but the total would never 
vary, and it would be due December 31 
of each year beginning in 1951. 

The payments were not to begin until 
1951 and they were to continue until the 
year 2000, which would be exactly 50 
years. The British regularly made these 
payments until last year. There was no 
default at all in the interest. It might 
even be said that there has been no de- 
fault even to this date in the interest 
payment, because the interest is now in 
a special account with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in New York, in the amount 
of $81 million and a fraction. 

In 1953 the British began to negotiate 
with our Government to take advantage 
of a compassionate feature of the British 
loan agreement of 1946 which provided 
that under certain conditions, which are 
not necessary to mention at this point, 
the British might waive the interest; not 
the principal, but might waive, in any 
given year, when certain conditions 
existed, the entire interest payment. 
Waiver, in this instance, means forgive- 
ness; it means writing off. It does not 
mean postponement, it means canceling 
out. So they came in 1953 with their 
first proposition to be relieved of that 
payment. They were still in economic 
difficulties, but they knew that it had to 
be negotiated. So they paid, and as I 
have said, they continued to pay. 

Last year, when the payment date, 
December 31—or previous to that, when 
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that payment fell due, they said, “We 
are withholding the interest. Here is the 
principal, but under the terms of sec- 
tions 5 and 6 of the original agreement, 
we claim a waiver.” Then, of course, the 
discussions reached a peak, they came 
to a climax, and this agreement which is 
now before the House for approval was 
executed I am sure in good faith believ- 
ing, as Mr. Humphrey insists, that it is 
in the interest of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

What does the new agreement do? If 
this is to replace a provision that gives 
the British the right to waive a payment 
of $81 million last year and a smaller 
amount in subsequent years—in other 
words, a varying amount—if this gives 
them the right to waive this interest 
payment then surely we stand to lose if 
that provision stands, if that is to con- 
tinue to be the privilege of the British. 
That has nothing to do with the question, 
“Should it have been entered into?” I 
am not discussing the merits of the 
British loan. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] 
has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays] 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The British 
said, “We are wanting to be good friends 
of the United States Government. We 
want to continue in a happy relation- 
ship.” That was their representation. 
Having paid $291 million in interest and 
$424 million in principal since 1950, on 
the above date in 1956 they said, “We do 
not want to destroy our status as a good 
debtor, as a person with some credit, so 
we want a new agreement. We are 
ready to negotiate, instead of going 
through the International Monetary 
Fund to claim our right of waiver.” 

So instead of having this old agree- 
ment under section 5 and section 6 with 
a provision for a waiver, the Treasury 
Department agreed at the end of these 
negotiations to what is called a postpone- 
ment as distinguished from a waiver. 
If Congress approves this agreement, you 
will have the British having the privi- 
lege in 7 years—any 7 they select, any 7 
years of the 44 years remaining, the Brit- 
ish will have the privilege of postpon- 
ing the interest and principal payments 
until the year 2001. 
if they postponed this year, they would 
pay that principal and interest install- 
ment of $138.4 million in the year 2001. 

If they claim it again they would pay 
it in the year 2002. If they claim it 
again next year or some subsequent year, 
they would pay it in the year 2003. This 
would draw interest at 2 percent. 

It is for the House to decide whether 
the Treasury was correct or not. I am 
giving you the statement. I voted for 
it because I think it is a reasonable posi- 
tion for the Secretary to take. I think 
it is in our interest. But I am talking 
about what it is you are really passing 
on. Our Government will draw interest 
on interest. 

Under the new arrangement we do not 
lose anything that we do not stand to 
lose under the original agreement. We 
stand in this position: If the original 
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plan stands and if this amendment is 
wiped out, if the Congress withholds ap- 
proval, then, of course, the original plan 
does stand and we could conceivably, 
though this is somewhat theoretical, lose 
a total of $2 billion. There is mo ques- 
tion about that. In all honesty, I do 
not know what the International Mone- 
tary Fund would decide if they were asked 
to determine whether or not the condi- 
tions prescribed in section 5 had been 
met, so that the British could techni- 
cally come as a debtor with a firm writ- 
ten agreement to claim this under that 
arrangement. I donot know. I do know 
that they hold against us. If it became 
an issue before the World Court I do 
not know. The International Monetary 
Fund might hold on the basis of British 
representations that the conditions of 
an adverse exchange situation, with de- 
clining exports and with the level of for- 
eign exchange declining, and with an 
adverse economic condition determined 
by these criteria, the International 
Monetary Fund might either hold on the 
basis of that involved formula that the 
British were entitled to this waiver or 
find it impossible to apply. 

Mark you, the number of years in 
which the British can claim e waiver is 
not limited as this amendment is limited, 
to 7 years. The British may claim a 
waiver of the interest in every year. if 
those conditions exist. So this draws 
the line at the number 7. 

The question is asked, “Why 7?” We 
asked Mr. Humphrey that. He said, 
“There is nothing mysterious about it. 
It could have been 15. We thought. it 
ought to be 3.“ He said, “I negotiated 
this pretty much as I would negotiate it 
asa banker. A debtor is in trouble and 
he comes and says, ‘I want a new ar- 
rangement.’” He said, “With that 
understanding we just talked across the 
board until we came up with an agree- 
ment.“ 

I have done my best, Mr. Speaker, to 
give the House a statement of the condi- 
tion that confronted us. I know every 
person in this House wants to serve his 
own Nation first. He is not going to go 
against any proposal merely because it 
is said it is in the interest of another 
nation. It certainly is, we think, in the 
interest of our own Nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I want to commend the 
gentleman on the very clear statement 
he has made. Is not this a summary of 
it in ordinary terms: The United States 
Government has made a loan to a debtor 
who is shaky, and that makes the loan 
shaky? The question is, Is it not better 
to give that debtor an extension of time 
up to a maximum of 7 years in the hope 
of getting more of the loan back, or is it 
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better to refuse that extension of time 
and very possibly lose all of the interest 
for the whole 44 years? That is the sum 
and substance of it, is it not? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The commit- 
tee concluded so. I think that states the 
judgment of the committee. There were 
only two votes against this bill, which has 
already passed the Senate. 

In order to be perfectly clear about it, 
though, let us go over that again. The 
old plan which provides a waiver, arbi- 
trary and categorical, if certain condi- 
tions exist on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment, is a waiver of forgiveness of 
an interest item. 

Mr. JUDD. For 44 years. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. For 44 years 
conceivably. That is theoretical, but 
still in evaluating the problem you have 
to assume it. On the other hand, if the 
resolution is approved, we have not an 
unlimited but a 7-year claim, not a 
waiver but a postponement; but, of 
course, at the same time, it must be 
pointed out that the postponement in- 
cludes not merely interest but principal 
and interest. That is the picture that 
we are presenting. 

Mr. JUDD. One further point. The 
British agreed to pay interest on these 
deferred payments whether it is 1 year, 
2 years, 5 years or whatever period it 
may be. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I intended to 
bring that up. The interest bears 
interest. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. So the 
committee felt that there would be a 
better chance of our getting more money 
in the end under this new arrangement 
than there is of getting it under the 
present existing arrangement. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. That is it 
exactly. Of course, 2 percent interest is 
not as much as a banker dealing with 
commercial banks would claim since we 
are paying more than 2 percent for our 
money. But, you see, we are not relieved 
of that by holding to the old agreement 
because the loan was completed in 1946. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it true under the 
conditions of the new agreement, as I 
interpret them, that the British will, in 
the instance of this moot question of the 
waiver, set that aside and that there 
will be no future question as to the right 
of the British to waive interest in the 
future? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I am glad to 
have that reinforced and emphasized. I 
intended to bring that out. There is an 
obvious reason for it. At the time the 
conditions under which the waiver could 
be claimed were prescribed, it was not 
anticipated that you would have this 
involved economic situation that has de- 
veloped. I think it may be explained by 
the devaluation of the pound as much as 
by anything else. It is impossible to de- 
termine the status of the British finan- 
cial situation in relation to her sterling- 
area commonwealth of nations and in 
relation to us. It presents a real diffi- 
culty. I can read that language, And 
those who are interested in the technical 
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aspects of it will find it on page 9 of the 
report. I can challenge the best finan- 
cial mind in the Congress to tell us 
whether or not it can be applied to the 
present situation. I think such a person 
would admit that it is impossible of ap- 
plication to the existing international 
situation. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I merely wanted to say 
that the gentleman is making a brilliant 
explanation of this matter, but in a 
limited time. Let us remember that the 
issue before us -ight now is merely upon 
this rule as to whether we should spend 
2 hours going more fully into this very 
short bill. That is the only issue at the 
present time. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to 
know whether or not England paid its 
principal and interest on the loans they 
made in 1917. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Yes, England 
was in very good relation to us as a debtor 
nation between 1919 and 1933 when there 
was a collapse of the interallied debt 
structure. You will remember England 
not only owed us, but England was a 
creditor nation with many debts due her 
from those allied with us. I think as 
early as 1922, Britain proposed a cancel- 
lation of all those debts although she 
stood to lose more than she had to gain. 
England has been trade minded. She 
knew her survival depended on stimulat- 
ing international trade. She thought 
that would be helpful so she proposed in 
return for the cancellation of her debt 
that we would cancel ours. But, we did 
not accept that and the other nations did 
not acceptit. Britain continued with her 
payments until the debt collapse and the 
worldwide depression began in 1933— 
that is, on an international level. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. And Great Britain 
has never paid sinee then on either prin- 
cipal or interest? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I thought I 
brought out that whatever differences we 
may have with Great Britain we must 
respect what the ledger shows. Great 
Britain has not defaulted on this loan. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Great Britain has 
not defaulted on this loan? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Not at all 
and she did not default on the other 
loans until there was a collapse of the 
interallied debt structure. You remem- 
ber that in the early twenties Mr. Bryan 
was saying: Let us sacrifice a worthless 
debt for a priceless peace.” The debt was 
not worthless until Britain’s debtors de- 
faulted, and the depression became 
worldwide. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. It is my under- 
standing, although I may be entirely 
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wrong, that the British Government 
never paid us principal or interest on 
the money they owed us after 1933. 
President Hoover asked for a moratorium 
but Congress did not give it. The mat- 
ter then got into politics. But as I un- 
derstand it, from 1932 on never a cent of 
interest or principal was paid by the 
British Government. If they did not pay 
it then the question now is, Will they 
ever pay it? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Let me say 
in answer that I have asked for the fig- 
ures. If the rule is approved I will have 
some figures to put in the Record that 
will bear on the gentleman’s question, 
certainly a relevant question, although I 
think the history of the old debt should 
not determine the issues in this particu- 
lar question. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I want to tell the 
gentleman that if we are under obli- 
gation and made a promise to the Brit- 
ish Government, I do not see how any- 
body can vote not to do this because we 
must carry out our obligations. 

Mr, HAYS of Arkansas. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s observation. As to the 
old World War I debts, however, I am 
confident that what I have told the gen- 
tleman about the condition from the end 
of the First World War to 1933 is correct. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. The hearings on pages 
42 and 43 carry a statement on the World 
War I debt. It shows that $2,400,000,000 
interest and principal was paid by the 
British; that $3,200,000,000 unmatured 
out of a $8 billion total remained. The 
full figures are shown on pages 42 and 43 
of the hearings. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Do I understand that 
under present circumstances the British 
can claim a waiver of interest but not of 
principal? They must pay the principal 
even though they claim a waiver of in- 
terest under present circumstances? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man is talking about the original agree- 
ment? 

Mr. HOSMER. Yes; as it stands now. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The waiver 
applies only to interest. 

Mr. HOSMER. But the proposed 
agreement would allow them to delay 
both interest and principal payments 
until the year starting 2001. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. They are al- 
lowed to postpone. 

Mr. HOSMER. Can the gentleman tell 
me whether or not there was any testi- 
mony taken before the committee or 
consideration given of the apparent and 
continuous force of inflation that seems 
to be affecting the value of our dollar? 
In other words, I think perhaps it might 
be better to get a small principal pay- 
ment under today’s agreement than it 
would be to take a larger amount in the 
year 2001 when the worth of the dollar 
might be 50, 40, or 25 percent of what it 
is today. Has the gentleman anything to 
say on that? 
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Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I know the 
gentleman is dealing with some impon- 
derables. We cannot look into the fu- 
ture with any guaranties, of course. The 
Treasury Department thought not; they 
thought this was in the interest of the 
Government even in the light of great 
potentialities of loss in dollar value and 
the theoretical total; they thought the 
other would be better. 

Mr. HOSMER. Was that matter 
brought up or discussed in the committee 
by the Department at all? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. 
I recall. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think we all ought 
to do what is best for the country. 
Whether it is to get the immediate dollar 
value or take chances in the future is 
rather problematical. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I believe we 
can throw some light on that in general 
debate. I do not want to end this phase 
of the discussion too quickly, but I cid 
promise to yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 
man from Arkansas will recall that it 
was the gentleman from Illinois who 
asked for an extension of his time in 
order that he may answer a very simple 
question of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I am sorry. 
There was so much going on. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I trust the 
gentleman does not intend the House to 
be in confusion. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I was the one 
in confusion as to yielding. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 
man made reference to the waiver. I 
think anyone not acquainted with the 
facts would get from what the gentleman 
said that under that England could get 
a waiver of not only interest but the prin- 
cipal. As a matter of fact, under the 
present agreement, Britain is obligated to 
pay in the year 1957 all of the principal, 
is she not? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. There is no 
question about that? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. That is right. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. If she has a 
waiver that could apply only to the in- 
terest? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man is correct. If I said otherwise, I am 
sorry. 

Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Knowing the 
gentleman's sense of fairness and his 
desire not to get the House in confusion, 
I wanted to pinpoint that. Then, also, 
could the gentleman inform the House 
how he arrived at this figure of $2 billion 
that we would lose? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Let me say on 
that point I believe I used the word “theo- 
retical” and I think I took the remaining 
number of years, 44, is it, and multiplied 
that by the interest item. You see, you 
would get a variable. The gentleman 
knows from what I said that this would 
= comparable to an FHA level payment 

an. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 
man will recall that even the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Vorys! corrected him. 
The gentleman will ‘ind that he will have 


to take out of that theoretical figure $455 
million. 


Not fully, as 
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Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Iam using the 
figures of the gentleman from Ohio. If I 
am mistaken about the $2 billion, I will 
correct that. It is, at least, an enormous 
amount, I will say to the gentleman from 
Illinois. He would not disagree with that, 
would he? He and I have not been far 
apart in our views on this. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman 2 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I think the 
gentleman from Arkansas will agree with 
me that the formula in the act of 1945 
is unworkable? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I do. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. We will agree 
on that? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. That is the 
heart of this question. It is entirely 
unworkable. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. He will also 
agree that because of the impossible 
terms it will be impossible for Britain to 
make out a case which she would have 
to make out in order to claim the waiver, 
is that not true? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. That is an- 
other way of stating it, yes, but it would 
be a cruel thing to stand on that techni- 

cality, and perhaps an unwise thing 
from the standpoint of conserving our 
monetary interests. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. If she could 
not make out a case how could she then 
claim the waiver? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. We must not 
assume that the International Monetary 
Fund would not try to resolve it. The 
International Monetary Fund might feel 
there were certain equitable principles 
pressuring them to come up with some 
kind of an answer. It would probably 
be a very liberal construction, I think 
perhaps an abused construction of those 
provisions if the conditions were held to 
support the claim of waiver but no one 
knows. This is in the interest of clarifi- 
cation so that regardless of the relative 
merits of the British position on this 
question and the American position as 
to the original plan, it is very much in 
the interest of good relations in the fu- 
ture to have it clarified. Whatever our 
differences may be as to the wisdom of 
the original plan, this amendment brings 
clarification, there is no question about 
that. 

Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Maybe it can 
be done on a plane of equity, but let us 
not maintain that there is any legal basis 
for it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Since my name was 
mentioned in connection with the $2 
billion, I would like to refer the gentle- 
man from Illinois to page 25 of the hear- 
ings, where I asked the question of Sec- 
retary Humphrey. He had given us a 
paper saying that the interest due on 
the loan from December 31, 1957, down 
to the year 2000 would amount to 
$2,064,700,000. Then I said: 

Now, I read section 5 of the original agree- 
ment: “Waiver of interest payment”—and it 
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provides that in any year when a number of 
abstruse and complicated things happen, 
which I cannot figure out—"“the United 
States will grant the waiver.” 

Secretary HUMPHREY. If that happened in 
every year, you would waive $2 billion. 


Again, on the next page, it is pointed 
out: 

With the lend-lease in, it could be about 
$2 billion if the conditions obtained. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has twice 
referred to this loan plan and compared 
it with the FHA. There is one very sig- 
nificant difference, is there not, that 
this provides for 2 percent interest. I 
do not know of anybody that can borrow 
money at 2 percent. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man makes a point, but I am talking 
about the level of payment. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL. What is the amount of 
principal that the United Kingdom would 
have to pay for the year 1957? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. It is the dif- 
ference between $81 million and $138 
million. There are some fractions there. 
If the staff has the answer on that, I 
will supply it. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, $57.9 million. 

Mr. O’NETLL. Then, we have an op- 
portunity of getting $57.9 million at this 
particular time by waiving interest, or 
possibly we can get it with interest 45 
years from now. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Les. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. As I re- 
member, when we voted for this thing 
originally, there were some misgivings in 
the minds of a great many of us in the 
Congress as to whether Britain would be 
able to pay this loan, even under the 
terms that were made, at maturity. Now 
they come along, and this sort of fulfills 
our misgivings. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that we are not placing ourselves in 
any worse position than we originally 
were placing ourselves in when we voted 
to enter into this type of an arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I think that 
is a fair observation. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman has made a most excellent ex- 
planation. ö 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has again expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate resolution—Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 72—now under consideration is an 
amendment to section 1 of the act of 
July 15, 1946—volume 60, United States 
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Statutes, page 535; title 22, United States 
Code, section 286 (1). It approves the 
action of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in signing the agreement dated March 6, 
1957, which amends the original act 
aforesaid. 

On December 6, 1945, the Governments 
of the United States and the United 
Kingdom entered into a financial agree- 
ment whereby the United States loaned 
to the United Kingdom $3,750,000,000 
to be repaid over the course of 50 years 
beginning in 1951. Concurrently a set- 
tlement was made of lend-lease and 
reciprocal aid, surplus war property, and 
claims. The amount of the latter was 
$622 million and was to be repaid under 
the same conditions as provided in the 
agreement for the loan. Payments under 
these agreements were to be made each 
year beginning in 1951 in the amount of 
$138,400,000, which would include both 
principal and interest in the event cer- 
tain conditions were met. 

The negotiators of the 1945 agreement 
recognized the uncertainties which con- 
fronted the postwar world as well as the 
fact that the British economy had been 
greatly strained during the war. In view 
of these conditions provision was made 
that the United Kingdom would be re- 
lieved of the payment of interest on the 
loan whenever it found itself in serious 
financial difficulties. 

During the last 11 years intervening 
since the original agreement was en- 
tered into many changes have developed. 
It has become most difficult to deter- 
mine whether the United Kingdom is 
entitled to a waiver of interest as pro- 
vided for in the original agreement. It 
has resulted in long and unsatisfactory 
negotiations. This is the result of the 
formula originally adopted to determine 
when such waivers were available to the 
United Kingdom. Therefore, it was 
found necessary and appropriate to re- 
vise the formula and provide new con- 
ditions that would clarify and make 
easier of application the terms relating 
to interest charges and when waivers of 
interest might be made. It is to ratify 
this amendment of the original act that 
is provided for in this resolution, It 
has the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent and our Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

It would seem from the testimony pre- 
sented at the hearing that there is some 
justification of our entering into the 
amended agreement. However, the fact 
that Great Britain finds it possible to 
give to its people a $280 million tax relief 
at this time makes it difficult to under- 
stand how or why it can claim, or at 
least request, a waiver of the interest 
due this Nation on the basis that Britain 
has serious financial difficulties. The 
facts do not sustain this viewpoint if 
we base our judgment on its ability to 
reduce taxes. We have not been able 
to do so, but Britain does it while we 
wait to do so. 

According to news reports appearing 
in our American newspapers, Britain’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his an- 
nual budget statement presented to the 
House of Commons on April 9, 1957, 
announced tax cuts that would reach 
aproximately $280 million per year. 
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The Wall Street Journal in its issue 
of April 10, 1957, informs us in part as 
follows: 


BRITAIN Gives $280 MILLION Tax RELIEF TO 
INDIVIDUALS AND SOME INDUSTRIES—FIRMS 
TRADING ABROAD WON'T BE TAXED ON PROFITS 
From THER OPERATIONS OVERSEAS 


Lonpon.—Tax relief to the tune of $280 
million for individuals and some sectors of 
industry was handed out by Britain's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Peter Thorney- 
croft, in the annual budget statement pre- 
sented to the House of Commons yesterday. 

Mr. Thorneycroft’s tax cutting, aimed at 
encouraging more investment and increased 
overseas trade, included the exemption of 
British companies trading overseas from in- 
come taxes and profits taxes on that part of 
their profits earned abroad. Dividends pay- 
able in Britain, however, will still be taxed. 


. . * . * 
EXPANSION MAY BE ENCOURAGED 


This exemption of profits earned abroad 
Is an important concession for British firms 
operating overseas. Until now, they have 
had to pay taxes on all their profits. It 
should encourage them to plow back more 
of their earnings and expand their foreign 
operations, a spokesman noted. 

* . * * * 


Individual tax relief measures announced 
by the Chancellor of Exchequer include rais- 
ing the income level at which surtax pay- 
ments start for married couples to the 
equivalent of $5,880 from $5,600, extending 
the tax-free earned income allowance of two- 
ninths of total earnings to incomes up to 
4,000 pounds ($11,200) from incomes up to 
2,000 pounds ($5,600), and the establishment 
of. two special income tax exemptions for 
old foiks. 

These are exemptions of 250 pounds ($700) 
for single persons aged 65 or over and 400 
pounds ($1,120) for married couples where 
either husband or wife is 65 years old or 
over. 

RELIEF FOR FAMILIES 


Further nal tax relief is given to the 
family man with children 12 years old and 
over, The present child allowance for in- 
come tax purposes of 100 pounds ($280) will 
be boosted to 125 pounds ($350), when a 
child reaches 12 years of age and will be fur- 
ther raised to 150 pounds (8420) when he 
turns 17. 

In other actions, the Tory government 
raised the investment allowance for capital 
expenditure on the construction of new 
ships to 40 percent from 20 percent to help 
British shipping companies compete in 
world markets; abolished the 14-cents-a-gal- 
lon tax on gasoline and some oil products 
imposed last December at the start of gas 
rationing resulting from the Suez Canal 
crisis; and cut the sales tax on domestic 
kitchenware, furniture and other home fur- 
nishings to 15 percent from 30 percent. 

The new budget, in addition, does away 
with an admissions tax on all forms of sports 
and theater, while movie houses were given 
admissions tax relief to the extent of about 
6.5 million pounds ($18.2 million), in re- 
duced budget revenue. Partly to offset this 
loss, the annual cost of television licenses 
to the individual will be hiked a poun 
($2.80) to 4 pounds ($11.20). 8 

Revlewing the Nation's financial position, 
Mr. Thorneycroft sketched an encouraging 
picture of progress made over the last 12 
months in the Government's fight to com- 
bat inflationary pressures, Strict credit con- 
trol and the maintenance of a high level of 
taxation, he stated, effectively cut back do- 
mestic consumption and switched more pro- 
duction into export markets, The chancellor 
declared: 

“We bought fewer autos and household 
goods and saved steel. We bought more food 
and clothing. We built fewer houses but 
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more. factories and offices. We made more 
ships and machine tools. It is not a picture 
of industrial apathy but of a nation girding 
itself to greater effort. Inflationary pressures 
fell, the number of jobs and number of men 
seeking jobs came more closely into balance.“ 

Summing up prospects, Chancellor Thor- 
neycroft said: “I see some grounds for cheer- 
fulness. The temperature of the economy 
was brought to a more normal level by our 
disinflationary policies to the last 18 months. 
It is reasonable to hope for further export 
gains. 

“Expansion must be the theme, but we 
must do it at a pace and in a manner con- 
sistent with our responsibilities as a trad- 
ing nation.” 

The chancellor warned, however, that the 
bank “squeeze” would go on. The banks, 
he said, have reaffirmed their intention of 
continuing to maintain a restrictive attitude 
toward making loans and would be partic- 
ularly critical of advances to customers for 
nonessential purposes. 

“I don't know how long this effort will be 
necessary,” he stated. 


In view of the above facts, what is our 
duty in the matter before us? I shall 
vote for the rule that brings the resolu- 
tion before the House for consideration 
and decision. There may be reasons ad- 
vanced during the debate on the bill, if 
the rule be adopted, that will justify ap- 
proyal of the amended agreement en- 
tered into by our Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. We know Mr. Humphrey to be an 
astute and capable banker. We know he 
is thoroughly patriotic and would not ad- 
vise us to accept the amendment if he did 
not believe it was in our best interest as 
a nation to do so. I must admit, how- 
ever, that it is no easy action to take 
when we consider that at the same time 
Great Britain makes its request for the 
waiver of an interest payment now due 
it is reducing taxes to its people. It 
would seem to me that good faith would 
require it to pay its honest debts before 
giving a tax reduction including its busi- 
ness interests. Our taxes continue to 
remain without any deduction. It is only 
the taxes paid by our people that enable 
our Government to be as generous and 
helpful to other nations as it has been. 
It seems to me that this fact is too often 
overlooked, particularly by the nations 
who have benefited the most. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

OUR FOOLISH FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
provident efforts of this Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to cause Britain and France 
to “cease fire” in the Suez conflict has 
caused much difficulty and embarass- 
ment and chagrin. If Britain and France 
had been able to work their will and had 
captured the Suez (and Nasser besides) 
much time, effort and money would have 
been spared for the United States, Brit- 
ain, and the other Western democracies. 
Our action only gave comfort to Russia 
and the Arab-Asian Bloc, It was costly 
to Britain and France. 

Britain was right. Dulles and Eisen- 
however were as wrong as a 2-foot yard- 
stick. 
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Let us repair our egregious error, that 
so grievously hurt England, by passing 
this bill. 8 

Let us make amends for our inane 
and unfortunate action. 

Contemplate our practices and we see 
how mistaken we were. Those practices 
have been a sort of “rock and roll” pol- 
icy. 

We pursuaded Britain to get out of 
the Suez Canal Zone and remove her 


soldiers from that troubled area. We 
imposed no conditions upon Nasser. We 
literally threw away trump cards. We 


wasted them. Nasser accepted favors 
and gave naught in return, We never 
even won his good will. 

Latterly we forced Britain and France 
to cease fire at the canal. At our insist- 
ence they withdrew all troops and planes 


and ships. Again we asked no “quid pro 
quo” from Nasser, More trump cards 
were wasted. 


We then forced Israel to withdraw 
from Gaza and Sinai—again no condi- 
tions were imposed upon Nasser. In- 
stead of winning his favor, we won his 
contempt. We thus wasted some more 
trumps. 

The other day Dulles voluntarily said 
that no force or boycott would be used 
against Nasser to compel fair use of the 
canal. Thus we played and tossed away 
more trumps and aces with nothing in 
return. 

Now our bargaining power is gone— 
completely gone. 

All Eisenhower and Dulles have are 
sweet words of persuasion. Nasser lends 
a deaf ear. Where are we now? Some- 
where up in the clouds, floundering 
around. What a fiasco Eisenhower and 
Dulles have been guilty of. 

The President is indeed in a quandary. 
He seeks an out by proclaiming: “Let 
United Nations do it.” That is like toss- 
ing the problem under the rug. It is 
really ducking policy. Premier Mendies 
of Australia yesterday complained of the 
Jack of policy of President Eisenhower 
on the Middle East and his reference to 
the U. N. of the Middle East debacle. 
Mendies says the United States has no 
policy, and leaving the problem up to 
U.N. is just an excuse for no policy. 

Indeed it might be worth while for us 
to forgive interest by this bill just to 
learn a genuine lesson in diplomacy in 
the Middle East from Britain. 

Beyond that, Britain has been in great 
economic difficulties. She has had many 
strikes. She was deprived of oil, so es- 
sential to her industry, by our action. 
If left alone she and France could have 
maintained continuous passage through 
the canal for their tankers. Britain is 
really a stationary aircraft carrier for our 
bombs and missiles. We need her. We 
need a strong and prosperous Britain. 
Yes, she intends to cut, somewhat, her 
taxes. That would strengthen her in- 
dustrially. She is entitled to use all 
neon whereby she becomes a stronger 

y. 

The forgiveness of interest and other 
benefits this bill will bring her will make 
pm even stronger as our debtor and 
ally. 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal before the House is clear. It 
deserves unqualified support. I am re- 
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minded of the situation in the period 
after World War I when the United 
States was asked to make concessions on 
interest on war debts. The reply of the 
President of the United States at that 
time is supposed to have been the short 
remark, “They hired the money, didn’t 
they?” This at a time when economic 
and political and social conditions gen- 
erally were disintegrating in Western 
Europe and England stood as a point of 
strength, and certainly today it is world 
conditions, rather than conditions in 
Western Europe alone, that are uncer- 
tain. 

England remains our strongest and 
most certain friend and ally. This re- 
quest before us today, even without con- 
sideration of the fact that the original 
loan was made to meet costs and losses 
resulting from common effort in World 
War II, is a modest one. We should re- 
member our common interests, culture, 
and heritage, recalling the continuing 
applicability to relationship between the 
United States and Great Britain of the 
words of Edmund Burke: 

Men are not tied to one another by paper 
and seals. They are led to associate by re- 
semblances, by conformities, by sympathies, 

It is with nations as with individuals. 
Nothing is so strong a tie or amity between 
nations as correspondence in laws, customs, 
manners, and habits of life. These obliga- 
tions are written in the heart. 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the adoption of Senate Joint 
Resolution 72 for two specific reasons: 

First, the original Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement of December 6, 1945, 
did not grant any authority for the post- 
ponement of yearly principal payments 
on the British loan. The new modifying 
agreement which Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 72 approves, gives authority to post- 
pone 7 annual principal payments 
until after the year 2000, these 7 
yearly principal payments to be selected 
at the discretion of the British Govern- 
ment. Once the United States agrees to 
the postponement of principal payments 
for these 7 years, there is no reason to 
assume that postponement of principal 
payments in addition to these seven will 
not be further negotiated by the British 
Government. The United States should 
not agree to this provision. 

Secondly, it is admitted that the pro- 
visions as to the payment of interest were 
bad in the original Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement of December 6, 
1945, as negotiated by the Truman ad- 
ministration. It is, however, not clearly 
established that the International Mone- 
tary Fund would waive the current in- 
terest payments on this loan or the 1956 
interest payment. If we are to give the 
British the authority on their own to 
seléct the 7 years which they choose to 
postpone interest payments until after 
the year 2000, then the United States 
should certainly insist that the British 
Government pay the going rate of inter- 
est on these postponed interest payments. 
In the agreement we are asked to ap- 
prove today, the United States will re- 
ceive 2 percent on these postponed in- 
terest payments. This is not the going 
rate that United States taxpayers are 
required to pay on the debts of our Na- 
tion for money our Government is re- 
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quired to borrow at the present time. By 
allowing for a 2-percent interest rate on 
the postponed interest payments, we are, 
in fact, subsidizing the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom at the expense of our 
own United States taxpayers. 

This agreement should certainly be re- 
negotiated to provide that no principal 
payments will be waived and that on any 
postponement of interest payments, the 
current rate of interest be charged on 
these postponed payments. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, let us 
look at this problem very simply. The 
question is, regarding a national debtor 
who has paid all required payments on 
principal and interest owed on various 
obligations to the creditor from the year 
1946 right up through December 1956. 
There is a dispute whether further in- 
terest payments are to be made under 
admittedly indefinite provisions or 
whether the debtor can cancel these in- 
terest payments under a waiver provi- 
sion. Shall we get the interest payment 
provisions set definitely so that the 
United Kingdom agrees to pay annual 
installments of principal and interest, 
but with the possible postponement both 
of interest and principal of no more than 
seven annual installments? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr, GROSS. The gentleman said 
they started paying in 1946. They did 
not start paying until 1951. 

Mr. FULTON. All the payments re- 
quired from 1946 to 1955 and to date, on 
any obligation of the United Kingdom, 
on post-World War II credits, are paid 
to the United States, or are held in es- 
crow for payment by our United States 
agreement. 

Let us not get the idea that these 
United States foreign credits are all bad: 
do not think that. For example, we in 
the United States since World War II 
have authorized $14,918,000,000 foreign 
postwar credits, and by principal repay- 
ments the United States has already re- 
ceived $4,024,000,000. In addition, the 
United States has received interest pay- 
ments of $1,698,000,000. 

Let me show you the little bit of these 
postwar credits of the United States that 
arein default, at the present time. These 
nations have shown a good record of 
cooperation, and payment to the United 
States. For example, as of June 30, 1956, 
$75 million of principal and $23 million 
of interest are overdue 90 days on United 
States Government foreign loans (ex- 
cluding World War I debts). That is 
only $98 million overdue over 90 days 
out of $14,918,000,000 originally loaned 
or converted to credits. About $66 mil- 
lion of the overdue principal and $16 
million of the overdue interest pertain 
to loans and credits representing settle- 
ments of wartime operations. In addi- 
tion, about $5 million of principal on 
United States Government foreign loans 
has been charged off as uncollectible. 

A good many of us know Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey. A good 
many of us have known him for a long 
time, Whatever George Humphrey does, 
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he is not going to be guilty of giving 
United States taxpayers’ dollars away 
unnecessarily. This is no give-away pro- 
gram, but simply a compromise and post- 
ponement agreement concerning an al- 
ready existing loan, on which the United 
States has received payments of $773 
million in principal and interest to date, 

Secretary Humphrey, before our com- 
mittee, said this: 

You save up to $2 billion and postpone 
a billion dollars and get interest on it. I 
cannot see what this is all about. It 
looks to me like a cinch. 

That was Secretary George Humphrey 
giving his business judgment on this 
proposal. He said that it was a business 
proposition, and in effect was to the fi- 
nancial advantage of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Members know, 
unfortunately the British sometimes 
have a habit of doing the wrong thing 
at the wrong time, and I guess we in 
our country do our share, also. They 
reduce their forces in NATO and act as 
though they are not going along with 
NATO. Then they just announce that 
they are cutting their taxes. Yes, and 
they announced several days ago that 
they sentenced 5 more young men 18 
to 23 years of age to death on Cyprus, 
who believe they are patriots fighting for 
freedom of the people of Cyprus. So now 
they have 10 young men 18 to 23 who 
have been sentenced to be hanged under 
emergency regulations. Of course, that 
is terrible and, of course, you have heard 
me speak many times. I am against 
such extreme measures that only provoke 
continued extreme retaliation against 
British young servicemen stationed on 
Cyprus. 

But let me tell you this. I favor this 
extension of this 1946 British loan þe- 
cause we in the United States need the 
British as our friendly ally. Let us face 
it. We need the natural resources of 
the great British Empire and they need 
us and our natural resources. We need 
them as good customers, as they need 
us. We need them as partners in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
We need them as free citizens with our- 
selves in the North Atlantic community. 
We need the mutual bases to use in con- 
junction with the British for our NATO 
and free-country navies around the 
world. We need the United Kingdom, 
and the free dominions. We cannot 
afford to let them fall. So when the 
United Kingdom comes to the United 
States and says that we will put in 
escrow the amount of payment that is in 
dispute, which is the 1956 interest pay- 
ment, I must say that although I object 
strongly to what the British do on other 
matters, I think this is a pretty fair 
arrangement. Our own Secretary of 
the Treasury has made the agreement. 

The question here is, Will you back 
our own United States Secretary of the 
Treasury when he says he has a good 
deal, that this is not a giveaway pro- 
gram and is not a matter of foreign pol- 
icy? Or will this Congress let Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey down? 
Will this Congress permit this old con- 
tract of 1946 tostand? There is no law- 
yer in the House who can tell you what it 
means. We should take the advice of 
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the President, the Secretary of State, 
and our Treasury Department, and ap- 
prove the action of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, George Humphrey in signing 
the agreement dated March 6, 1957, clar- 
ifying the provisions of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Financial Agreement of December 
6, 1945. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] 
has expired. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 the balance of the time on this 
side. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to get the House 
back to what the real question is at this 
time. The question is whether we ap- 
prove a rule that permits the House to 
debate a vital problem; a problem which 
means so much not only to America but 
to the rest of the world. We would vote 
for a rule to consider almost any other 
legislation, even if we finally rejected 
the legislation later. How can we fail to 
consider legislation asked by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Should we not give the great Committee 
on Foreign Affairs an opportunity to tell 
us why, with but two exceptions, they all 
voted for this proposed legislation? 

We hold a responsible position in the 
world. Fate has decided that we must 
have world leadership. We must not 
toss away that great opportunity to lead 
the world toward peace and security. 
We must keep the freeworld in harmony 
and this resolution will help. 

Mr. Speaker, do you think it a friendly 
act to tell the people of England that 
we will not even consider the proposal 
in a regular session of the House? I do 
not think you would do that. I hope 
that our good judgment will prevail over 
any prejudice that might exist. Let us 
adopt the rule. We will give this com- 
mittee the opportunity to present their 
views, and then we will vote on it. I 
think if we vote the way the Secretary 
of the Treasury has reported, we will vote 
for the best interests of America. 

I want to emphasize one more point. 
We are getting the principal, not only 
this year but next year and perhaps for 
all the years to come. As a man who 
very often has had to forego people who 
owed him money, to me that would be a 
very satisfactory arrangement. 

I hope this rule will be adopted unani- 
mously. We will consider the joint reso- 
lution for 2 hours, and then we will 
express our will on this legislation and 
its merits as they have been outlined 
by the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas has made such a brilliant exposi- 
tion of the true situation under this 
legislation that I think it has cleared out 
the cobwebs and has brought us down 
to a realization of what the real facts are 
about this proposed legislation. 

I just want to reiterate what the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has just 
said, that when I move the previous 
question on this resolution the only thing 
before you is whether you are going to 
debate this thing for 2 hours and have 
a full explanation of everything about 
it, and pass the matter or defeat it on its 
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merits. I do hope the House will 

promptly pass the resolution giving the 

opportunity for a full explanation of the 

joint resolution. 

é Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
on. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
sixty Members are present, a quorum. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) 
to implement further the act of July 15, 
1946, by approving the signature by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of an agree- 
ment amending the Anglo-American Fi- 
nancial Agreement of December 6, 1945. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
72) with Mr. Boces in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] will 
be recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Arkansas if it is 
really necessary to have this matter 
brought up in the House of Representa- 
tives because the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under the 1946 agreement could 
agree to do this and we have made ample 
provision for it. Why is this a matter 
for the Congress to pass on when it is 
all written out as to what they can do 
when England finds itself not in a po- 
sition to take care of the principal and 
interest payments. Is it not a matter 
than can be taken up by the executive 
department or the Treasury? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr, Chair- 
man, the Secretary of the Treasury 
thought not. Of course, he spoke on ad- 
vise of his counsel and, I think, per- 
haps, I was the one in the hearings who 
asked that question or at least the ques- 
tion was raised. As I recall the testi- 
mony, the legal staff of the Treasury 
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Department held that congressional ap- 
proval was either necessary or desirable. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. If the gentleman will 
look at page 12 of the report, he will 
find the original agreement. Section 12 
of that agreement provides, and I quote: 

Consultation on agreement: Either govern- 
ment shall be entitled to approach the other 
for a reconsideration of any of the pro- 
visions of this agreement, if in its opinion 
the prevailing conditions of international ex- 
change justify such reconsideration, with a 
view to agreeing upon modifications for 
presentation to their respective legislatures. 


Therefore, under section 12 of the 
original agreement, it provides that mod- 
ifications must be presented to the re- 
spective Legislatures of the United King- 
dom and of the United States. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I understand, 


whether it is in the report or not, that 
the British Parliament did not act on 
this and does not have to act on it and 
that the Prime Minister of England, or 
someone he designates in any event, 
just has to sign his name and it does 
not go before the Parliament; is that not 
802 
Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Les, I think 
the gentleman is right. Of course, that 
is true only because of the difference be- 
tween our form of government and the 
British form. The British have a parlia- 
mentary government. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Is the situation not this, 
that under the British parliamentary sys- 
tem when England’s Government enters 
into an agreement and presents it to the 
Legislature, unless there is an objection, 
then it is ratified. Whereas, under our 
system, it requires a positive act by the 
Legislature to make official such an 
agreement by our Executive. That is 
why this resolution is before us. The 
British Parliament ratified it when it 
raised no objection. We have to take a 
positive action to ratify it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, Yes; I think 
that is a good statement. I would like 
to say further to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that I have the feeling 
even if the question as to the necessity 
for referring this to the Congress were 
answered in the negative, I still believe 
it might be desirable, aside from the 
point which it seems to me the gentle- 
man from Ohio disposes of, that section 
12 does require congressional action. In 
matters of fundamental import where 
there is a policy decision that might rep- 
resent a departure from previous action, 
it is right for Congress to take a look 
at it. I yield further. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I want to thank 
the gentleman for permitting me to in- 
terrupt him. There are duties that the 
Congress must perform and duties that 
the executive and judicial branches of 
the Government must perform. I object, 
and I think I am right in objecting to 
this procedure, because it puts the Mem- 
bers of Congress in the position that 
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ought to be filled by some other people, 
because this matter was signed and 
sealed in 1946, and that agreement said 
that if the British Government finds 
they cannot pay this that they can have 
a waiver or something in parentheses, 
which is about the same thing. That is 
on the books. There is nothing for us 
to do. We have already given them the 
right to do it. England has now said, 
“We cannot stand this.” Therefore, the 
proper authority should act on it, and 
I do not believe the Congress is the 
proper authority in this instance. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I always re- 
spect the gentleman's opinion, and I was 
glad to yield to him for the statement. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. This question of 
British Parliament’s ratifying or not rat- 
ifying this matter has been brought up 
at least two or three times thus far, and I 
think it ought to be made perfectly clear. 

Under our form of government, we 
have three separate, distinct, and some- 
what independent branches—the legis- 
lative, the executive, and the judicial— 
whereas England has not, as I think the 
gentleman has pointed out. In England 
the legislative branch is also the execu- 
tive branch. The ministers are also 
members of Parliament. In presenting 
the British budget, for instance, the min- 
isters, who are members of the majority 
party, bring in the budget, and they de- 
cide what it is going to be, and there is 
not even a vote on the various items as 
there is in this Congress. If somebody 
demands a vote, it then becomes a matter 
of a vote of no confidence in the Govern- 
ment. If members of the majority party 
vote against themselves, they vote them- 
selves out of office and into an election. 

So you have an entirely different sys- 
tem, and you just cannot say because the 
British Parliament did not formally take 
a vote that we should not. The British 
Parliament, as the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] has pointed out, as- 
sents by the minister assenting, and the 
question is not raised. It is the same as 
if they had a vote on it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Can we not boil this sit- 
uation down to size? I believe the gen- 
tleman has stated that this new agree- 
ment has already been signed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and some author- 
ity for the British Government. In other 
words, it is signed, sealed, and ready for 
delivery if the House puts its stamp of 
approval on it, for this is a Senate reso- 
lution’ we are considering. In other 
words, the difference between the British 
Parliament and the House of Represent- 
atives of the United States is that the 
House, if it approves this resolution, will 
admit it is a rubber stamp, whereas the 
British Parliament does not have to 
admit it. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. BATES. I want to commend the 
gentleman for the fine statement he has 
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made, but he and others have raised cer- 
tain questions in my mind. It appears 
from what has been said that this is an 
exceptionally good bill from the point of 
view of the United States. This being so, 
I wonder why the British are so anxious 
to accept it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. It is believed 
that the new arrangement is in the in- 
terest of both. If it is in our own in- 
terest it does not follow, of course, that 
it thereby conflicts with Britain’s inter- 
est. I think in this instance it is fair 
to say—the committee was so con- 
vinced—that this is a very reasonable 
adjustment of a confused clause. Mr. 
Humphrey argued vigorously, and I think 
it was a reasonable position, that since 
it was in the interest of clarification it 
would establish a better relationship for 
future payments and less possibilities for 
difference of opinion: That is the story, 
I may say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. BATES. I am certain that the re- 
lationship would be increased and bet- 
tered between the United States and 
Great Britain after the passage of this, 
but after these many statements which 
have been made here indicating the 
United States might gain some $2 billion 
as a consequence of the enactment of this 
proposal, the converse would appear to 
be true also, and that Great Britain 
would be harmed by it. I wonder why 
she would be so strongly in favor of it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. It was the 
unpredictability of the rulings and con- 
struction of these two sections that led 
the United Kingdom to seek clarification. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and ten Members are present, a quorum, 

Mr, HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not wish to take any further 
time right at this moment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I voted against the 
95 585 loan in 1946 but I am for this 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. The gentleman has a very im- 
portant statement to make and he should 
be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and twenty-one Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. VORYS. As I was saying, Mr. 
Chairman, I voted against approving the 
British loan in 1946, but I am for this 
bill. The British loan legislation did not 
originate in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in 1946, but due to a change of 
jurisdiction in the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act this amendment came before 
our committee. 

This is a very small bill dealing with a 
comparatively limited matter. This lit- 
tle bill approves a compromise amend- 
ment of sections 5 and 6 of the original 
agreement that were complicated and 
controversial and permitted a waiver, 
that is, forgiveness, nonpayment of in- 
terest, under certain circumstances. 
Now, I have done my best and tried to 
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understand sections 5 and 6, and if you 
study the explanation worked out by our 
staff on pages 3 to 5, maybe you will un- 
derstand it. But, it had a number of 
abstruse, complicated formulas which 
were extremely difficult then and simply 
do not fit the facts of life now. 

If, however, the British interpretation 
of present sections 5 and 6 is correct, 
then we might lose upward of $2 billion 
in future interest during the rest of the 
life of this agreement. Now, why does 
Britain want to change it? I think it 
can be said here that we would like to 
have a change in it that would not run 
the risk by waiver of losing $2 billion. 
Why does Britain want this change? 
They want to have the right to defer pay- 
ments from time to time on this loan 
when they are strapped or hard up. Sec- 
ond, they want to keep their interna- 
tional credit in good standing. So, by 
this amendment, we let them defer or 
postpone annual payments up to seven 
times. They pay all the interest and 
they pay interest on any payments they 
defer. So, we have got a simple, satis- 
factory, agreed solution of a situation 
that was complicated and unsatisfactory 
and controversial. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. The gentleman talks 
about the British being able to defer. 
Is this a unilateral contract? Suppose 
they defer interest for the next 5 or 6 
years or until the next century. 

Mr. VORYS. They can defer 7 times 
out of the next 43 years, according to 
the amendment we have put in. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. In other words, they 
can defer that payment until the next 
century, 44 years from now? 

Mr. VORYS. The year A. D. 2001. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Then, suppose in 8 
or 10 years from now Britain balances its 
budget, gets itself in the black, and has a 
lot of money to spend or to pay back 
loans. We have no way of going back 
on Britain until the year 2001 to get that 
money, even though they are literally 
loaded with money. 

Mr. VORYS. No; we cannot force 
them to pay. But, since they owe in- 
terest and payment of interest on inter- 
est, they would, of course, want to pay 
up if they had the money, to save in- 
terest. 

However, let me make this one thing 
clear. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. In other words, the 
gentleman is agreeing that they can 
defer until the next century and do not 
have to pay unless they so desire? 

Mr. VORYS. That is right. Whereas 
under the original agreement they had 
the right to waive; there was not any 
matter of asking us whether they could 
waive. They had the right to waive if 
certain abstruse, complicated facts de- 
veloped. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. And they did not waive 
until the next century, they could waive 
until eternity. 
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Mr. VORYS. That is correct. If they 
can waive, they never have to pay the 
interest. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I think there may 
be a little matter that is not quite clear. 
They could defer until the next century 
but only seven payments. They cannot 
defer everything until this next century. 

Mr. VORYS. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The way it would 
read in the Recor, it sounded as though 
they could defer everything. I know 
that the gentleman did not mean that. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. They could defer 
1 year’s payment or up to 6 additional 
payments up to the year 2001, 2002, and 
so on, but they cannot defer all the pay- 
ments between now and the year 2000 
or 2001. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. And when we talk about the next 
century, we Mean a calendar century, 
but we do not mean that they can defer 
any part of it for 100 years. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yjeld? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GAVIN. Does the gentleman feel 
that at the time the agreement was 
made they anticipated doing just what 
they are now doing? Because I believe 
there were elaborate provisions in the 
agreement for waiving interest pay- 
ments. Evidently they thought at that 
time that they might come around to the 
point where they would not want to 
continue to pay interest. Why were 
these provisions waiving interest writ- 
ten into the agreement, an amendment 
to which is now before us? 

Mr. VORYS. That is a good ques- 
tion and I want to take the time to tell 
why it was that I voted against the orig- 
inal British loan. 

Mr. GAVIN. And so did I. 

Mr. VORYS. I did it as a result of 
a talk that I had with Lord John May- 
nard Keytes, who was over here ex- 
plaining the British loan. I met with a 
group where he explained it one eve- 
ning. He said, in effect, “This loan is 
too small to bail Britain out. The Brit- 
ish need more money. But they asked 
for too little and you fellows have 
trimmed them down so they are getting 
too little. This loan will not be enough 
to get Britain out of their troubles.” 

I thought that if the loan was not 
good enough for Lord Keynes, it was 
not good enough for me. But what they 
had in mind, as you can see by the 
terms of these sections to which the 
gentleman has referred, was that with 
this loan, within a year, there was going 
to be convertibility of currencies; the 
British would not have a blocked ex- 
change any more; they would have 
freedom of trade, and we were going to 
move promptly into a bright, new world. 
As a matter of fact, in 1947, the Brit- 
ish tried to go back to convertibility; 
that is, eliminating any restrictions on 
exchange of the pound. And I think 
that during 1947 they used most of their 
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loan in a general attempt to try to get 
back to a convertible pound. 

As to the language that is in the 
original agreement as to waiver, I do 
not want to get into an attempt to ex- 
plain what it meant. It was compli- 
cated language about waiver if some- 
thing happened to the balance of pay- 
ments and the balance of trade based 
on 5 postwar years, and so forth— 
that was Lord Keynes’ kind of language, 
and since he has passed to his reward, 
we may say that he had a complicated 
way of going about things at times. 

Mr. GAVIN. Would the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman states 
that the loan had for its purpose the 
improvement of economic conditions in 
Britain at that time. But the gentleman 
will recall the social welfare plan for 
health, welfare, housing, and so forth— 
a radical departure at that time—and 
the tremendous cost that was involved 
in developing this program for the 
people of Great Britain. Most of the 
money went for that purpose, not to any 
economic aspects of the British commer- 
cial and industrial activity. Our health 
and welfare program comes to under $3 
billion in our budget, the British health 
and welfare program in this year’s 
budget is $4,300,000,000. 

Mr. VORYS. I cannot yield further. 

Mr.GAVIN. The only point I am try- 
ing to make to my good friend from Ohio 
is the fact that if they want all of these 
things then why ask us to continue to de- 
fer interest payments on the debt? It 
is time to give some relief to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers to which they are en- 
titled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In re- 
gard to the waiver of interest payments 
under the present agreement, in his col- 
loquy with the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. O'Hara] a few minutes ago the 
gentleman from Arkansas stated that 
under the terms of the present agree- 
ment Britain had found it impossible to 
qualify for a waiver of the interest pay- 
ments. Is that correct? 

Mr. VORYS. We claimed Britain 
could not qualify. The British said, “We 
do qualify under sections 5 and 6 of the 
present agreement. We do not think 
we have to pay you interest.” That was 
the controversy that, if it were between 
private parties, would go into a lawsuit. 
That is the situation, 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Under the 1945 
agreement, Britain not only had to find 
itself under certain conditions but the 
conditions under which she found herself 
would have to be certified by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Is that not 
true? 
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Mr. VORYS. That is right. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Is it not true that 
Great Britain did not choose to seek a 
decision from the International Monetary 
Fund whether such conditions existed 
which would make that country eligible 
for a waiver of interest payments? 
` Mr. VORYS. Ido not know. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Britain did not seek 
a decision from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Is it not true that the negotiated set- 
tlement which we are asked to vote for 
does not provide for either party, that is, 
the United States or Great Britain, to 
seek the decision of the International 
Monetary Fund as to the financial con- 
dition that Britain finds itself in, in order 
that that country may postpone pay- 
ments? 

Mr. VORYS. That is correct. From 
now on we have no abstruse questions. 
Britain has the right to defer a payment 
seven times when Britain wants to. That 
is the agreement which is here for 
approval. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Would it not be pref- 
erable that < provision for the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to act as a referee 
be included in this legislation? 

Mr. VORYS. No; I do not think so. I 
think from past experience the fewer 
people you get into this the better. I 
think the deal George Humphrey made 
was a good deal from our standpoint and 
a good deal from their standpoint. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman has 
spoken about the fact that there was a 
difference between Britain and ourselves 
as to whether the interest payment was 
due. Asa matter of fact, when that dif- 
ference comes up each year it would come 
up for 43 successive years, so that we 
might have 43 successive lawsuits if we 
took it to the International Court of Jus- 
tice at The Hague. Rather than have 
that, George Humphrey thought it was 
much better to have them pay all the in- 
terest, though it gives them the right to 
postpone. 

Mr. VORYS. This is a compromise of 
a disputed provision. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VORYS. Briefly. 

Mr. GAVIN. What concerns me is 
that the British made certain when the 
agreement was entered into that these 
provisions as to the interest payments 
were written in. Does the gentleman 
think they actually anticipated that they 
had no intentions to make these interest 
payments because they were certain that 
these provisions would be incorporated 
into the agreement? 

Mr. VORYS. I think they wrote 
them in because they thought they might 
need them if all of these conditions came 
up, but it is perfectly obvious from Presi- 
dent Truman’s message when he sent 
this 1946 agreement to Congress that 
neither he nor the British at that time 
expected anything to happen except that 
this loan would put the British on their 
feet and they would never have any of 
these awful things happen. Since that 
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time we have had the Marshall plan. 
We have had a lot of things go on. 
There is a balance of $2.7 billion, I 
think, of grant aid that has been ex- 
tended to Britain. We have furnished 
military aid, the amount of which is 
classified. There are a number of un- 
settled questions that we have between 
ourselves and our British cousins. Brit- 
ain still owes us on World War I debts. 
As Churchill once said about the British 
and the United States, “Our relations 
are like ‘ole man river’: we just keep 
rolling along.” All we are trying to do 
here is to clear up one little muddy place 
in the stream, and I think that we 
should do it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I wish the gen- 
tleman would take more time, if he needs 
it, because there is one point that ought 
to be clarified right now before we go 
any further, and that is this business 
that the British use our dollars domes- 
tically. The truth of the matter is that 
the British have plenty of pounds, and 
they can tax their people, and do tax 
them, for more. But they cannot pay 
this debt in pounds, and the thing that 
is bothersome to them and which is 
causing this thing to come up is at this 
particular moment they are embarrassed 
by a shortage of dollars, which is how 
they have to pay to repay this loan; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. VORYS. That is correct. I am 
glad the gentleman made the point that 
they do not carry out these domestic 
programs with dollars. They do it with 
pounds, 

Another point should be made. It has 
been said this is bailing out the British 
adventure in Suez. That is not true. 
The military phase of the Suez affair cost 
Britain $98 million in sterling, and oil 
cost $84 million. The British got $1,- 
500,000,000 from the International 
Monetary Fund since the Suez affair 
and have used $561 million of it for var- 
ious purposes. They got a line of credit, 
as we heard yesterday, from our own 
Export-Import Bank of $500 million, 
which they have not used at all because 
the pound has come back. The run on 
the pound which took place after the 
Suez adventure has now stopped. So 
that this is not connected with that deal. 
Now we do not control the timing of 
when the British Government decides to 
put its budget for next year before Par- 
liament and the people. But, let me 
just mention this. After this British tax 
reduction which was announced this 
morning goes into effect, their tax rates 
will still be higher than ours. The part 
of their gross national product which is 
going into taxation will be higher than 
ours. 

I think this proposal is a good idea. 
In the first place, I think the idea of 
having international agreements brought 
to the Congress for approval is a good 
idea. That, of course, is one thing that 
is involved in the Bricker amendment 
formula. I think this is in line with 
that and it is a good idea. Another 
thing that I think is a good idea is lend- 
ing money rather than granting money 
to aid our friends and allies. As has al- 
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ready been brought out, and you can 
find the details on page 20 of our hear- 
ings, out of $14,900,000,000 that our Gov- 
ernment has loaned since the end of 
World War II we have received $4,024,- 
000,000 in principal and $1,698,000,000 
in interest or a total of $5,722,000,000. 
“That ain’t hay.” And those who say, 
“Oh, a loan is just the same as a grant 
because you are never going to get the 
money”—they are mistaken, when you 
look at this postwar record. There area 
lot of things we have to do where we are 
going to need the British and they are 
going to need us, and we will have plenty 
more squabbles and disagreements—but, 
if we can get along fairly well together 
and we avoid another world war, I think 
the chances of our being paid out in full 
are very good, just as good as they have 
been in the 11 years since the end of 
World War II. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
wonder if the gentleman could tell us 
just what would happen if this resolu- 
tion failed to go through the House and 
Senate, and we remained under the same 
agreement. 

Mr. VORYS. I think the British would 
then refuse to pay the interest on the 
ground that they have the right under 
the existing agreement not to pay it, and 
it might be referred to arbitration or the 
World Court to be decided. That is my 
guess. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Of 
course, we do not know what the World 
Court might say about it. They might 
rule in our favor, 

Mr. VORYS. That is right. That is 
possible. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In 
which case we would make a bad move 
in passing this legislation. 

Mr. VORYS. I remember trying a 
lawsuit in which I was defending a 
wrongful death case, an automobile case. 
I represented the insurance company. 
We had a chance to settle that case dur- 
ing the trial for $7,500. I recommended 
it and the attorney for the plaintiff 
recommended it, but the insurance com- 
pany would not go through with it. Asa 
result we got stuck with a verdict for 
$30,000 that held in all the upper courts. 
So there are times when we, as lawyers, 
know it is safer and wiser to compromise 
a dispute than to ride it out and see who 
is going to win or lose in the end. 

Mr. GAVIN. But we always have to 
do the compromising, we always have to 
give them the benefit. 

Mr. VORYS. No. If the British could 
prove they did not owe this interest I 
think they would be giving us something 
too, by making this compromise. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may require to the distinguished ranking 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHIPERFIELD J. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
the original British loan which was 
signed on December 6, 1945, and became 
law on July 15, 1946, was the brain child 
of the Truman administration and was 
considered in the House by the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House. 
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The Republican administration is now 
required to pick up the pieces and make 
the best out of a bad situation in an 
effort to protect the best interest of the 
United States. 

It was not until the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act that international loans 
unfortunately were thrown into the lap 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee. It is 
only for that reason we are required to 
present this bill. 

When the original British loan was on 
the floor of the House I voted against it. 
I said then: 

I am convinced that from a financial and 
economic point of view it would be a bad 
bargain and a foolish venture. * * * It 
seems to mre the proposed agreement is full 
of loopholes insofar as Britain's responsibil- 
ity is concerned. We make positive com- 
mitments but we receive in exchange only 
evasive and ambiguous promises such as 
“unless in exceptional cases a later date is 
agreed upon after consultation.” Again in- 
stead of using the words “the United King- 
dom agrees” they use such weak language 
10 5 is understood the United Kingdom 
will.” 


It would seem what I said at that 
time is now proving true—that there 
were loopholes in the agreement which 
gave Britain the right to waive interest 
under certain complex situations, and 
they are now contending they have such 
a right of waiver. 

A new agreement has been negotiated 
and signed by the executive branch. It 
has been approved by the British Gov- 
ernment. Formal action by the British 
Parliament is not required. 

It would replace the waiver provisions 
of the original loan with a simple and 
clearly expressed authorization for the 
United Kingdom to postpone up to seven 
installments of the principal and inter- 
est at 2 percent under the financial 
agreement. Also interest would be paid 
annually on each deferred installment. 

In other words the provision for for- 
giveness of interest under certain cir- 
cumstances would be replaced by an ar- 
rangement under which the United 
States would be entitled to receive ulti- 
mate payment in full of both interest and 
principal on the loan. This is borne out 
by the following testimony of Secretary 
Humphrey in whom I have the greatest 
faith: 

Mr. Vorys. I would just like to get straight 
what is at stake here. You furnished us 
a paper in which you say that the interest 
due on the loan from December $1, 1957, 
down to the year 2000 would amount to 
62.064, 700,000. Now, I read section 5 of the 
original agreement: “Waiver of interest pay- 
ments“ —and it provides that in any year 
when a number of abstruse and complicated 
things happen, which I cannot figure out— 
“the United States will grant the waiver.” 

Secretary HUMPHREY. If that happened in 
every year, you would waive $2 billion. 

Mr. Vorys. So what we are talking about 
is if we went to the World Court every year, 
and the World Court said, “Yes; Britain is 
right. This is when 5 (b) and 6 (iii), and 
so forth, come into effect,” we would be out 
$2 billion of interest. 

Secretary HUMPHREY. If the conditions ob- 
tained we would lose $2 billion, which we 
would never get paid. 


Since the agreement involves another 
government Congress can approve or re- 
ject it but cannot amend it. Failure to 
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approve this resolution would leave the 
entire problem of the waiver of interest 
unresolved. It would not assure the pay- 
ment of interest by the United Kingdom, 

So we have a meager choice—approv- 
ing the new formula which provides that 
the British give up all right to waive in- 
terest or leave it as it is, which con- 
ceivably could amount to a loss of as 
much as $2 billion to the United States. 

If Britain lives up to this new agree- 
ment we would be assured of payment 
in full of principal and interest on this 
loan as the waiver loophole would be 
removed. 

So in reality by approving this new 
agreement and postponing but not waiv- 
ing interest payments we have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. In 
view of England’s recent action and 
statements concerning her intentions in 
both the military, economic, and foreign 
fields I am loath to vote for this measure 


but it seems to me we have only a Hob- 


son’s choice—no choice at all but to 
make a bad deal better. My decision is 
based solely on our own self-interest and 
no one else. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Gorpon]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, on 
March 6, 1957, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, signed an 
amendment to the Anglo-American Fi- 
nancial Agreement of December 6, 1945. 
Senate Joint Resolution 72 gives Con- 
gressional approval to the Secretary’s 
action. 

I heartily endorse this resolution be- 
cause it is clearly in the interest of the 
United States. If we fail to approve it, 
the United States could conceivably lose 
as much as $2 billion in interest under the 
existing interest-cancellation provisions 
of the old agreement. Under these pro- 
visions the British could claim the right 
to cancel interest if certain complex con- 
ditions were met. The British claimed 
that right last year. In the meantime, 
discussions had been going on for 3 years 
trying to clarify those provisions. The 
new agreement resolves these disputes by 
eliminating the cancellation provisions 
and substituting a technique by which 
the British can postpone up to seven in- 
stallments of principal and interest. I 
support the resolution. 

Mr, HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall try to use the 10 minutes 
at my disposal to simplify the issues 
before us. 

Under the existing agreement Britain 
is obligated to pay annually to the United 
States $119,336,250 a year. In 1951 she 
paid that and raised no question as to 
any right that she had to claim waiver. 
In 1952 she paid it, and that included 
both principal and interest, and no ques- 
tion or suggestion was made of any claim 
she had under section 5 of the present 
agreement. In 1953 she paid it. In 
1954 she paid it. 

Now, mind you, during all this time 
there was not any suggestion, not a 
whisper, from Britain that she had any 
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claim to waiver of 1 cent of interest un- 
der section 5. So it came into the year 
1955, and again she paid up and there 
was no suggestion that she had any 
rights of waiver under that section. 

In 1956 there were some conversa- 
tions, we are told, and you will find 
some reference to them in the hearings, 
in the testimony of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Finally Britain paid the 
principal for 1956 but put in escrow the 
interest amount. The only explana- 
tion of why this was done, and why 
Britain for the first time brought sec- 
tion 5 into the picture, is in the testi- 
mony of Secretary Humphrey on page 
25 of the hearings. I quote: 

Mr. Zasiocxt. Did the British withhold the 
1956 interest payment after they were given 
some assurance that the negotiated settle- 
ment confirmed by this legislation would be 
forthcoming? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. I told them if we 
could eliminate these cancellations and put 
them into postponements and if these post- 
ponements would bear interest and if the 
postponements were limited in number, that 
I would come to the Congress and ask them 
to approve it. 

Mr, ZABLOCKI. And they had already with- 
held the 1956 interest payments? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. We were negotiating 
at that time and when the time came they 
said, “If we pay it, what will we do, we will 
never get it back. What will we do about 
it?” 

They finally said, “We will not send it to 
you, we will put it in a special fund so it 
can be held pending the determination.” 

And I agreed that could be done. I gave 
them my assurance that I would ask the 
Congress because I thought this was not 
only a right and fair deal, but an excellent 
deal for this country to make. 


Please bear ir mind that up to 1956 
Britain had never claimed that under 
the terms of the agreement she was en- 
titled tc forgiveness of interest in whole 
or in part. But in the conversations of 
1956 Secretary Humphrey, according to 
his statement to our committee, con- 
sented to the 1956 interest payment be- 
ing put in escrow and gave his assur- 
ance that he would ask Congress, as I 
interpret his language, to give it back to 
Britain as part of what he described as 
an excellent deal for this country. 

Now we are told that there is a serious 
legal question, apparently one that the 
usually astute British had overlooked up 
to the conversations of 1956, and that 
in some mysterious way the United 
States might lose $2 billion. 

The $2-billion figure is something 
pulled out of the sky. The Secretary of 
the Treasury trifled with it as a fencing 
strategy, like when the Secretary of State 
is doodling. Later, when the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] repeated the 
$2-billion figure, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] said: 

No; it is not quite that. You have to 
take $450 million from it. 


So, apparently, nobody knows very 
much about that figure of $2 billion. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. If I might 
have the attention of the gentleman 
from Ohio at that point, I would like to 
bring these statements into alinement. 
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I think there is no difference about what 
the testimony shows. As I recall, in the 
testimony that was later given by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, he altered his 
first statement and did insist it was pos- 
sible to have a total if the waiver was 
claimed every year, and that was in the 
neighborhood of $2 billion. That is my 
recollection. 

` Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I would sug- 
gest that the Members read the printed 
hearings. Our hearings did not last very 
long. As the chairman will remember, 
they lasted maybe three-quarters of an 
hour or an hour. Everything that was 
said there is in the printed hearings. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. It seems to 
me that the Secretary of the Treasury 
did make a statement later modifying 
that statement the gentleman from Illi- 
nois has just referred to. I think the 
hearings will reflect that he made a 
statement to the committee that the 
potential loss, assuming all of these con- 
ditions, would be in the neighborhood of 
$2 billion. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I read from pages 25 and 
26 of the hearings. The Secretary of the 
Treasury said, “$2 billion.” I think he 
said something about $424 million. Mr. 
Scribner of the Treasury came back and 
said: 

With the lend-lease in, it could be about 
$2 billion, if the conditions obtained. 


Secretary Humphrey’s statement is on 
page 26, as follows: 

That is what I keep telling you. You save 
up to $2 billion and postpone a billion dollars 
and get interest on it. I cannot see what this 
is all about. It looks to me like a cinch. 


There is the Secretary of the Treasury 
who said that three different times. It is 
in writing. If the gentleman does not 
understand it he should read it. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. And my col- 
loduy with the Secretary of the Treasury 
is in writing and if the gentleman from 
Ohio does not understand why I regard 
this $2 billion talk as a phantom he 
should read that. 

In substance I said: “Mr. Secretary, 
you say that there is a serious legal ques- 
tion here that involves a lot of money.” 

He said, “Yes.” I said, “Now, you have 
some of the best lawyers in the world in 
the Treasury Department. Have you 
ever had an opinion from any one of 
those lawyers?” No.“ I said, “Do you 
mean that in a public law office when 
there is some dispute on a legal question 
that affects the public interest you do 
not have your ablest brief writers pre- 
pare you a memorandum on it?” No.“ 

Then the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] said: “Mr. O'Hara, you must re- 
member that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is himself a great and distinguished 
lawyer,” and to that I replied, “Of course, 
I know that, and that is why I am asking 
these questions.” 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 
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Mr. HALEY. Is it not true that within 
the past fiscal year we have loaned Eng- 
land approximately $500 million? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Iam glad the 
gentleman asked me that because that 
was kept so hush-hush that I had never 
heard of it. Yesterday when on the floor 
of the House I asked the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. TALLE], the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, and a well-informed, 
a very able, and a studious Congressman, 
if he knew about that. He said he had 
never heard of it. It came out that last 
December the Export-Import Bank, 
which was created for the purpose of ad- 
vancing money to build up the economies 
of backward areas, without consulting 
the Congress, without consulting any- 
body, loaned England a half billion dol- 
lars. That is the first time that a loan 
of that nature was ever made in the his- 
tory of the Export-Import Bank. I 
thought it raised a serious question as to 
the power of the Export-Import Bank, 
which up to this time has done a good 
work, to lend up to that amount of money 
to a foreign government for a use not 
within the purpose for which the bank 
was created and without consulting the 
Congress. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Has the Export-Import 
Bank any right to make a loan of this 
kind without coming to the Congress? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Yes. I am in- 
formed that, under the present act, it has 
an unlimited authority, although up to 
the instance in last December it had 
never used its power except in further- 
ance of the purpose for which the bank 
was created. Yesterday, when we ex- 
tended the life of the Export-Import 
Bank I thought that perhaps we should 
have some limitation. As it stands now, 
the bank can make a loan to any gov- 
ernment within its borrowing power and 
for any purpose under the sun without 
consulting the Congress. 

Mr. HALEY. Would it be fair to say 
that the committee, in the consideration 
of this bill, did not have that information 
before it at that time? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, it is in our hearings. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Yes. It came 
out in the hearings. And I do not want 
any of my remarks to be misunderstood. 
The gentleman from Arkansas is the 
chairman of that subcommittee, and 
there is not a more conscientious Mem- 
ber of this Congress than he, nor one of 
greater industry and ability. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the hearing was brief, not 
over an hour, but no other witnesses 
asked to be heard, and the gentleman 
from Arkansas conducted the hearing 
with the utmost fairness. Now, it was 
during that hearing that the Secretary 
of the Treasury himself made mention 
of the fact that a loan had been made 
to Great Britain. That was the first 
information I had, and I think it was 
the first the American public had. Sec- 
retary Humphrey did not state the 
amount of the loan; that came out later. 
What he did say my colleagues can find 
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on page 25 of the hearings. Perhaps I 
should read his words: “The Export-Im- 
port Bank made a secured loan to them. 
The British convinced them they should 
grant a loan.” 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. On this Export- 
Import Bank thing, is it customary for 
the Export-Import Bank to come to 
Congress and consult before they make 
a loan? I am asking for information. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 
man well knows, because during the 
time he was a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency there was no 
greater or more valued member except 
possibly the gentleman from Arkansas 
who preceded him on that committee, 
and therefore had the advantage of more 
seniority, and he knows that the Export- 
Import Bank does have the power to 
make a loan without consulting the Con- 
gress. But it never before had been 
exercised in a political zone for what 
would be regarded as a State Department 
purpose and not for the express purpose 
of the Export-Import Bank to finance on 
sound banking principles the point 4 
program. I am finding no fault to the 
authorized $500 million loan to Britain 
at a time of grave crisis. Indeed, I think 
the Congress at that time would have 
given its approval, but I am pointing out 
the future danger of the Congress losing 
the control vested in the Congress by the 
Constitution and which our constituents 
expect us as their representatives to ex- 
ercise. I hope that this incident will 
awaken us to the necessity of placing a 
limitation on the power of the Export- 
Import Bank. It should continue to have 
the power of negotiating loans in fur- 
therance of the point 4 purposes of its 
creation. The power should go no fur- 
ther. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That may all be 
true, and I am sure it is, because the 
distinguished gentleman was a member 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency before I was and while I was, but 
I think the gentleman will agree that 
they may make a loan without coming 
in and discussing it with the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. All of their 
loans are made in their own discretion. 
I do think the Banking and Currency 
Committee has the responsibility under 
the Reorganization Act of keeping a 
constant vigilance. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I was under exactly the 
same impression the gentleman was yes- 
terday in response to the gentleman's 
question as to whether the Export- 
Import Bank had made a loan to Great 
Britain. I think the answer was that 
they had not made a loan to Great 
Britain. Is that not what the gentleman 
is saying? 

Mr. O'HARA of IIlinois. No. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TALLE] said 
that he did not know, and then the gen- 
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tleman from New York (Mr. Mutter] 
said that it had been made; that is, the 
commitment had been made. Actually, 
Britain did not draw on it. 

Mr. GROSS. The Export-Import 
Bank is 100 percent financed by the tax- 
payers of the United States; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Yes, and it 
is authorized to borrow several billion 
dollars on the public credit. 

Mr. GROSS. And the loans made by 
the Export-Import Bank are supposed to 
have good and sufficient collateral; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Its loans are 
supposed to be made on sound banking 
principles, and generally they have been, 
to a fairly reasonable extent. 

Mr. GROSS. Even though they have 
not drawn, they can draw at any time— 
the loan has been approved—but what 
collateral did the British Government 
put up to secure the loan? 

Mr. VORYS. Does the gentleman 
want an answer to that? 

Mr. GROSS. I would not ask if I did 
not seek an answer. 

Mr. VORYS. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated last December that the 
United Kingdom Government owned 
United States dollar securities to the 
value of seven hundred and fifty to one 
thousand million dollars. Collateral 
against the line of credit of $500 million 
which the Export-Import Bank estab- 
lished in December for the purchase of 
United States goods and services by the 
United Kingdom Government is being 
provided from these holdings. 

Mr. GROSS. If they have that kind 
of collateral, why can they not pay their 
obligations to this country? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. If the gen- 
tleman will pardon me, I will proceed. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman just one more question on the 
International Monetary Fund. We put 
up the bulk of the money for the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, do we not? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. And we made a line of 
credit available last December—I be- 
lieve it was last December—of $1 billion 
available to the British; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. I have not 
personal knowledge, but such is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, we are 
financing the British backward and for- 
ward and now we are asked to fix it so 
they can go on into eternity refusing to 
pay their just obligations to this 
country. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I am not 
saying that this resolution should be 
defeated. At this moment my mind is 
open. I voted against it in the subcom- 
mittee and in the committee because I 
wanted it to come before this body not 
as a routine matter. When a piece of 
proposed legislation comes from a com- 
mittee by unanimous vote, the assump- 
tion on everybody's part is that it is a 
routine matter, This is not a routine 
matter. 

What this agreement does is to put 
over the $119 million plus that Britain 
would pay us in 1957 to the year 2001. 
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The $119 million plus that Britain would 
pay us in the year 1958 would be put over 
to the year 2002. For 7 years—they need 
not be 7 consecutive years, but they have 
the choice of any 7 years during this 
period, and I guess they will be conse- 
quent, they can get postponements, and 
the first payment would be in the year 
2001 and the last payment in the year 
2007. 

The youngest Member of this body, I 
am told, is the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DINGELL]. He is 31. If I went up 
to JoHN DINGELL and said, “John, I owe 
you $5. I do not want you to wipe it off 
your books, but I want you to know that 
you are going to get it, it is a good debt. 
Iam 75. When I am 125 years old I will 
come and give you that $5.” By that 
time JoHN DINGELL would be 81 years old. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. But the gentle- 
man is overlooking the fact that under 
the present law the borrower of that $5 
does not have to pay until he is 121 years 
old. So he is only asking to postpone it 
until he is 127 years old. If you ask me, 
if he wanted to borrow $5 from me until 
he was 121 and said he will pay it when 
he is 127, I would give him that option. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays], with his 
keen brain, furnishes the facetious tone 
that I think this argument needs. That 
which begins with the fairy story of $2 
billion owed to nobody for nothing that 
no one has ever heard of can end only in 
insanity or a laugh, and for the laugh we 
are forever indebted to the gentleman 
from Ohio. He never fails to put ab- 
surdity in its place. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Briefly. 

Mr. GROSS. The hearings show the 
last payment can be made in the year 
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Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. No; let me tell 
you about the year 2008. Wego along for 
7 years taking care of the payments of 
principal and interest that should have 
been made in 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, 
1962, 1963. That takes us up to the end 
of the year 2007. Then we get to the 
year 2008. By that time JOHN DINGELL is 
probably thinking of retiring from Con- 
gress. He is getting pretty close to 90. 
In that year 2008, the British will pay 
us the interest money for the year 1956 
which they have deposited in escrow. So 
this interest money we will not get until 
the year 2008. 

At that time how many Prime Minis- 
ters of England will there have been? Do 
you think the present Government of 
England will last 5 years, 10 years, 50 
years? How many people now living will 
be living in the year 2008? It may be all 
right to pass this joint resolution but do 
not deceive yourselves and do not deceive 
the people. You are forgiving this debt. 
Even the Secretary of the Treasury said 
that in place of cancellation this is post- 
ponement, and I took it that even the 
Secretary, by that language, meant to say 
that, of course, we will never get the 
money. 
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Who knows what our position will be 
10 years from now, or what Britain’s con- 
dition will be then, let alone 40 or 50 
years from now? This is a forgiveness 
and we should so understand. If we vote 
for it we should be honest with our con- 
stituents and be honest with the Amer- 
ican people and say, “We did this because 
England has been our ally. We have a 
common interest with her. We at this 
time cannot permit her to collapse eco- 
nomically. For reasons of security to 
our own country and to our own defense 
we have done it, but we have done it as 
a gracious act of forgiveness.” 

This is nothing else, and when any- 
body says, “Oh, yes; this is the settlement 
of a lawsuit, all to our advantage,” well, 
I wish I had the time to read some of 
the testimony from these hearings, a 
little bit of it, where members of the sub- 
committee pinpointed this situation. At 
first they said that England gets no ad- 
vantage out of this at all. Then we 
pressed them and they said, “Well, Brit- 
ain is a good horse trader.” We said, 
“You mean that you put it all over 
Britain?” Then they came out with it, 
“Of course, she gets the advantage. She 
does not have to pay the principal even 
under this until many, many years from 
now.” 

Do not think for a moment that Britain 
is a bad horse trader. She is a pretty 
good horse trader. We do not want to 
approach an understanding with one 
that has been our ally, that needs us, and 
we need her in this troubled world in 
which we are living, we do not want to 
approach one another as horse traders, 
and we do not want in this Congress 
to say we are passing this joint resolu- 
tion because it is a good deal. We are 
doing it if we are doing it because we 
think it is the right thing to do. 

We are not so blinded to morality that 
we act only at the command of one who 
says hurry up, it is a good deal. The $2 
billion in interest money the spokes- 
man for the administration says we may 
lose isa phantom. It is a strawman that 
even the British, who do have imagina- 
tion or else we would never have had 
Robinson Crusoe and Sherlock Holmes, 
never dreamed of until Secretary Hum- 
phrey joined them in the conversations 
of 1956. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas}, who has a good 
point to make that I do not think has 
been brought out. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee if I am correct in assum- 
ing that, if the postponements of pay- 
ments are granted, the 2-percent in- 
terest on amounts postponed will be pay- 
able to our Government annually? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. There is no 
question about that. We will receive in- 
terest until the day it is paid. 

Mr. JONAS. We receive those interest 
payments annually. They are not de- 
ferred. Page 9 of the hearings makes 
that very clear, I think. The reason I 
asked for this time is to be sure. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The answer 
is yes. 
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Mr. JONAS. We would give up these 
annual interest payments if Great Brit- 
ain wins the waiver of agreement? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The waiver is 
a forgiveness. 

Mr. JONAS. I know, but if they have 
the right to the waiver, which they now 
claim, we would be giving up approxi- 
mately $2 million a year in interest 
which we would otherwise receive year 
by year under the resolution now 
pending. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Even 
if under the present agreement we do 
not collect the interest, we still receive 
some $57 million on the principal that 
we would not be receiving during these 
7 years; so actually under the present 
agreement, even if they do not pay the 
interest for the next 7 years we would 
still be realizing a $55 million increase 
over what this bill provides. 

Mr. O'VKONSKI. That is all you are 
ever going to get. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Sure; 
that is right, if we get that much, which 
I doubt. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, inas- 
much as I spoke briefly on this bill and 
the time is so limited, I am not going 
to take the entire 5 minutes. As I sat 
here this afternoon, however, sitting in 
judgment upon the actions of a former 
Congress of which I was not a Member 
and considering with what degree of re- 
sponsibility I was going to have to answer 
in the future when other Congresses sat 
in judgment on our actions here today, 
I wondered and am now asking whether 
anyone who was present in the 79th 
Congress could answer just this question: 
How did that Congress; how did the State 
Department; how did the Treasury De- 
partment at that time write into any 
agreement such sections as 5 and 6, over 
which there can be so much confusion 
and which work so greatly to our own 
detriment, These were terms which I 
cannot construe as anything but a bad 
bargain for this country. Can some- 
one answer that question about the 79th 
Congress and the administration which 
was then in power? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I hesitate to say this, be- 
cause I do not know how the sections 
mentioned came to be in the original 
agreement. But I know who the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury was at that 
time—Harry Dexter White—and I un- 
derstand the Treasury Department nego- 
tiated these agreements and brought 
them before the Congress. There is a 
lot known about Harry Dexter White to- 
day which was not known then. It is 
wholly speculative to raise the possi- 
bility that he was involved—and one 
hates to speak about a man who is dead. 
But we know his record and we know 
what he did in other transactions and 
we know that the things he did consist- 
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ently turned out to be in the interest of 
other forces than the well-being of the 
United States and the free world. 

However, whatever mistakes may have 
been made then, the question today for 
us is: Which is the better course for our 
country now? Which gives us the better 
chance of getting this loan repaid? 

I do not think this new arrangement 
shall be described as a good bargain. 
But I think it is a less bad bargain than 
we made in 1946, and we ought to approve 
the change. 

Mrs. CHURCH. The gentleman is al- 
ways generous—and optimistic. 

Mr. JUDD. And in addition may I call 
attention to the fact that Mr. Hoover 
once recommended a moratorium on a 
debt owed us by the British. We did not 
grant a moratorium at that time. What 
did we get? We got nothing. Well, we 
could not do any worse than that if we 
were to grant a moratorium on this debt. 
I think we would have done better on 
that occasion had we granted a moratori- 
um. I think we will have a better chance 
of getting our money back and of having 
happy relations in the world picture by 
granting this postponement. I cannot 
see how it is going to hurt us. I cannot 
see that it makes anything any worse 
than it is. 

The gentleman from Mississippi a mo- 
ment ago said that if we do not adopt 
this change in the terms of the loan, we 
will at least get the $56 million in prin- 
cipal. What makes him so certain? 
How are we going to collect it if they de- 
cide they cannot pay it? 

Mr. GROSS. The same thing applies 
to the proposition that you have here. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. And what happened 
to Hoover after he made that recom- 
mendation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to have the attention of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Dr. Jupp. 
I think it was irrelevant to raise the name 
of Harry Dexter White in this. But since 
the gentleman from Minnesota raised it, 
let me say that I was not in the Congress 
with the gentleman from Minnesota 
iMr. Jupp] when Harry Dexter White 
was operating. But the gentlewoman’s 
question was: “Why did the people in the 
79th Congress vote for it?” The question 
occurs to me if the gentleman was so 
omniscient about Harry Dexter White, 
why, since he was here, did he not raise 
his voice at the time instead of waiting to 
drag him in at this point? Ido not think 
it contributed anything to the discus- 
sion of the matter. I certainly am not 
going to call Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey any kind of name because 
he comes in now and tries to do some- 
thing about a situation which has arisen 
over which he had no control. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I think, if the gentleman 
will read the transcript of what I said, 
he will find I said we know a great deal 
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now about Harry Dexter White which 
was not known at that time. Did I not 
say that? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. JUDD. Then I was not suggest- 
ing any omniscience. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The implication 
that I got from your remarks was that 
there was some kind of ulterior motive 
to help the Communists in lending this 
money to Great Britain. That would be 
what you would get from your remarks, 
and I do not think there is anybody who 
would not get that from your remarks, 

Mr. JUDD. I hope that was not the 
implication. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is the im- 
plication that I read into it. 

Mr. JUDD. What I think I said was 
that, looking back through the record of 
what Mr. White did in his high position, 
it consistently worked out to be not in 
the best interest of the free world but 
instead weakened the free world. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The point of the 
whole argument is that whoever nego- 
tiated this, the Congress decided on it, 
and the Congress presumably is going 
to decide on this, Let us not try to pass 
the buck to anybody else. 

The point I would like to make, and 
I think this can be simplified by a little 
illustration, is this: I happen to be the 
chairman of the board of a discount 
committee of a bank. Suppose we have 
a man to whom we lent $4,000 and he 
comes in and says: “Look, I have made 
my payments for 5 years, but I find 
myself at the moment unable to repay 
any more, either on the principal or 
interest. I want to pay it; it is a just 
debt. I think I am going to get another 
job. Ihave lost my job. I will pay it if I 
can. Can you give me a little more 
time?” 

If the bank has no collateral but the 
man’s signature and he is on the verge 
of insolvency, the bank has two alterna- 
tives: The bank can either force him 
into bankruptcy, and take a chance on 
getting part of the loan, or they can take 
the risk and tell him that inasmuch as 
he has paid in the past we are willing to 
take a chance. If we do not, the bank 
will lose anyway. 

That is about the situation as I see 
it in the case of this present agreement. 
I do not know whether the British are 
going to be around in the year 2001 or 
not; and I do not know whether we are 
going to be around in the year 2001. But 
let us not put too much emphasis on 
that today, because the present loan is 
not set for final payment until the year 
2000. If we can take a chance that they 
are going to pay through the years 1994 
to 2000 then I think we are not taking 
a very much bigger risk to figure that 
they will be around from the year 2000 
to the year 2008. Frankly, I do not know 
of very many banks that make loans of 
50 years duration, but we do have Vet- 
erans’ Administration loans which are of 
30 years duration, and I happen to know 
that some of them were made to people 
who at the time the loan was made were 
55 years old or better, and their actuarial 
tables, for example, showed they would 
not be around when the final payment 
came due, or if they were, they had out- 
lived the actuarial tables, end not many 
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people do that. Presumably those loans 
were made on good security; neverthe- 
less they were made for a long period of 
time. 

I again repeat that this loan as it is 
extended today does not finally mature 
for final payment until he year 2000, 
and I believe that the British, if circum- 
stances warrant it, may not take ad- 
vantage of all seven of these. I think 
they would just as soon take up the loan 
quicker rather than pay interest on in- 
terest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Let us look at this 
thing a little. It seems to me it just 
boils down to a simple case of where you 
have a debtor who says he is in tempo- 
rary difficulty and needs an extension. 
We should face the facts as they exist. 
It is too late now to start arguing about 
whether the loan should have been made 
in the first place; that is a step that has 
been taken. I was not here then. We 
must deal with the situation with which 
we are faced today, the situation that 
exists, : 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman has 
made a very good analogy and I want to 
point out that the Export-Import Bank 
has postponed payments of principal in 
the case of certain countries who found 
themselves in a similar situation just as 
the gentleman says his bank has done 
in the case of private borrowers. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. Do you think it was good 
timing on the part of the British to cut 
back their taxes by $260 million at the 
very time they come in here asking us 
to forgive the interest on this debt? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. If I had been run- 
ning the things from both sides of the 
Atlantic I must say I would have post- 
poned that tax-reduction announcement. 

But again I would like to make the 
point I made a moment ago, and this is 
a point a lot of people overlook: On the 
Marshall plan money, for instance, for- 
eign aid, and so on, we did not give them 
dollars to be spent in their own country. 
They did not have dollars they needed to 
spend here. If we had had complete 
convertibility of all moneys the situation 
would have been different; and I will be 
very frank to tell you that I do not know 
why we do not and I cannot give you any 
answer about it, but we apparently do 
not have it. If we would take British 
pounds or if the British could have 
bought the things they needed in this 
country under the Marshall plan with 
pounds from Ford, Westinghouse, or 
from whomever they bought them, they 
would have had the pounds to do it, but 
those people would not take pounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, it 
is the shortage of dollars we are dealing 
with here. A lot of people back home 
who did sell these things profited from 
the fact that those countries were able 
to buy products in the United States with 
dollars and they could, therefore, get the 
dollars to meet their payroll. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. And now the chickens 
are coming home to roost. They set out 
to organize and did organize the sterling 
bloc. For what purpose? To punish us 
tradewise. So they are beginning to reap 
the harvest of the seeds they have been 
sowing. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I do not agree with 
that thesis. In the first place, I think 
they organized the sterling bloc so that 
they could try to do business with coun- 
tries that could pay them in the cur- 
rency they had. I happen to know, as 
far as Canada is concerned, and I am 
sure we did not organize this, that they 
discount our dollars. I was up there a 
little while ago and I found when I 
wanted to buy a Canadian dollar I could 
not get it for an American dollar. I had 
to pay $1.05 for it, $1.06 some places, and 
even $1.07. I did not like that, but that 
is the way this situation runs, and we did 
not have complete convertibility with 
Canada. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Should it not also be 
pointed out that when we are saying 
today that Britain has reduced her taxes 
200 and some million dollars that ac- 
tually she has not reduced taxes by dol- 
lars? She has reduced them in pounds. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. JUDD. If she had raised her 
taxes it would not have given her any 
greater ability to pay interest on this 
debt, would it? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is the point 
I am trying to make. She has pounds, 
she can raise more pounds, but she can- 
not pay this debt in pounds, She has to 
pay it in dollars and at the moment their 
dollar exchange is in a deficit situation 
or dangerously near one and she just 
does not have the dollars. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this in the inter- 
est of clarification. I know the gentle- 
man from Minnesota will accept what I 
am saying at its face value because he 
will recall that I was a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency at 
the time this legislation was passed upon 
and I give the House my assurance that 
Harry Dexter White was not one of the 
negotiators of the British loan. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MCDONOUGH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
it seems to me that we are trying to get 
ourselves out of a situation that we could 
have avoided in the 79th Congress if we 
had been wise enough to have foreseen 
the situation that is facing us today. I 
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was a member of the 79th Congress when 
the original British loan was before the 
Congress, I voted against the British 
loan because I did not at that time have 
confidence enough in the British Gov- 
ernment to repay the loan or to assure 
us it would be paid. 

I voted against it also because there 
was no security for the loan except the 
word of the Government of Great Brit- 
ain. I recall on one occasion previous 
to the action of the Congress approving 
the loan that Lord Halifax came to a 
meeting of the Members of the 79th 
Congress. I asked him the question, as 
I recall, why we should not have some 
security for this loan and in a very 
austere manner, looking me square in 
the eyes, he asked: “Do you doubt the 
integrity of the British Empire?” 

Now, they may be in a position where 
they cannot meet this situation at the 
present time, but in granting this post- 
ponement we are in effect saying that 
they do not have to pay the balance of 
this money because the time element is 
so far in the distant future that we do 
not know whether Great Britain will be 
able 44 years from now to pay this loan. 

As far as we are concerned, we are 
increasing our own debt by granting this 
postponement. I received a letter from 
a British businessman during the de- 
bate on the Ioan in the 79th Congress 
informing me that he hoped the Con- 
gress of the United States would not ap- 
prove the loan, and he ended his letter 
by saying that he guessed that they had 
to have governments to make mistakes 
for them, and this was evidently one of 
the mistakes of Great Britain and one 
of the mistakes of the United States, to 
have assumed that $3,750,000,000 over 
so many years would be paid and with 
a grant of waiver to the receiver of the 
loan that they would not have to pay 
the interest. 

Now, a moment ago there was some 
debate or some question about the waiver 
of interest and that we would be able 
to collect interest on the deferred inter- 
est. Well, I do not know whether the 
original agreement provides for waiver 
of interest on interest, and it is very 
possible that that could be construed 
from the terms of the original loan. I 
frankly think that we should learn by 
the mistake we made in the 79th Con- 
gress; that we loaned money without any 
security. And, as I recall an amend- 
ment that was proposed at that time by 
Senator DIRKSEN, then a Member of the 
House, it was that there should be no 
loan granted without security, and a mo- 
tion to recommit was had and it was 
defeated. 

We have no security to force them to 
pay. As I recall the security that was 
discussed as legitimate security for this 
loan at the time was some of their 
islands off the Atlantic coast. Today we 
find ourselves with very little of the prin- 
cipal paid back, with no assurance that 
the interest will be paid, and with no se- 
curity to rely upon to assure us that the 
loan will ever be paid. 

I have nothing to contribute to this 
debate except to say I am glad I voted 
against the original British loan, and I 
shall vote against this postponement. 
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Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, it just 
occurred to me in a conversation with 
one of the Members of the House here, 
the will of this Congress right now ap- 
parently appears to allow Great Britain 
to postpone for 50 years literally millions 
upon millions of dollars. On the other 
hand, we have a man in this country 
who a few years ago, with his two fists, 
did more for human relations than any 
other man. His name is Joe Louis, and 
he was the former heavyweight cham- 
pion of the world. Joe owes some $1.2 
million in income tax, and it keeps 
mounting day by day. You know, I be- 
lieve, Britain is in a far better position 
to pay its bill today than Joe Louis, but 
I do not see any rising group in this 
Congress rushing forward to aid Joe 
Louis, who did a tremendous amount of 
good in this country in breaking the 
racial barrier. I do not see anybody 
running forth to help Joe. But, that is 
only in passing. 

One of the most important events in 

the annals of world history during the 
last century is the collapse of the British 
Empire to a second-rate nation. There 
are perhaps many reasons for that; the 
fact that they have lost their colonies; 
they have lost Suez; the expenses of the 
wars. There are many reasons; that is 
not the question today; we have this bill 
before us today. I note the report says 
this: 
The Anglo-American Financial Agreement 
was signed December 6, 1945, and was ap- 
proved by the Congress after full debate 
July 15, 1946. 


On the next page: 

The financial agreement provided that the 
United Kingdom should receiver a waiver, 
that is a forgiveness of the interest portion of 
any installment under certain conditions. 


Then it lists two conditions. 

Britain does feel that she wants a 
waiver at this time. We feel apparently 
she has not got the right of a waiver. 
So she has these alternatives. Britain 
has the right to go before the Interna- 
tional Monetary Board for a ruling. If 
they rule in favor of Britain, then Britain 
must pay $57,900,000 and the interest of 
$80,500,000 is waived. But if they lose 
before the International Monetary Board 
they must pay both the principal and 
the interest, which is $138,400,000. So 
they come to us. They are not willing 
to go before the International Monetary 
Board at the present time. If their 
claim were decided in their favor they 
would save $80,500,000. 

They do not want to take their 
chances there. So they come with this 
agreement, that they are willing to pay 
the $138,400,000 plus 2 percent interest if 
we will postpone it for 50 years. 

By their own admission today Britain 
is a second-rate power. Under the 
White Paper of last week, she is scrap- 
ping half of her fleet and she is cutting 
her defenses in half. 

Mr. Chairman, before this session of 
Congress is over, you will be asked to 
vote defense money for Britain because 
their defenses today are obsolete. She 
is going to rely on our missile program. 
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We are going to pay for it. We are going 
to supply it. 

What bothers me greatly about this 
postponement for 50 years is this. 
Yesterday's newspapers carried the fol- 
lowing: 

The Government’s revenue in the fiscal 
year ending March 31, balance above expendi- 
tures $812 million. 

Their total budget was approximately 
$15 billion when translated from sterling 
into dollars. They had a surplus last 
year of $812 million. Yesterday, a min- 
ister in charge of the budget presented it 
to the Parliament and he recommended 
tax relief of approximately $280 million. 

Every one of us today is getting mail 
constantly from people saying, Chop 
the budget, chop the budget, chop the 
budget.” 

Here is an opportunity for us to do 
something. We do not know what is 
going to happen 50 years from now. We 
know that we are entitled to $138 mil- 
lion. They have an opportunity to go 
before the International Monetary Fund 
with their case. If they win, we will get 
$57,900,000; or we have the opportunity 
of postponing it for 50 years, plus the 
2 percent interest. 

To me, with the conditions as they are 
in this country today, with people clam- 
oring for a tax cut themselves, with Brit- 
ain giving a tax cut, with Britain having 
a balance of expenditure of $812 million, 
it seems to me it is about time we thought 
of the people of this country first. You 
are not going to do any harm at all to 
the pocketbooks of the taxpayers of this 
country if you vote down this joint reso- 
lution. Mr. Average Taxpayer needs re- 
lief; here is an opportunity. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. O’Konsk1]. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, last 
week when we had the 7- or 8-day tor- 
ture on the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department appropriation bill, I 
told my good colleague from North Da- 
kota, “I am sure that at the rate we 
are going this Congress is going to run 
out of gas when the big birds come 
along.” That is exactly what has hap- 
pened. Now that the big birds are com- 
ing—defense, foreign aid, the give- 
aways—the economy bloc of this Con- 
gress has run out of gas. 

My colleague from Massachusetts ex- 
plained the economic and financial con- 
dition of Britain. If you doubt my word, 
read what took place in Parliament yes- 
terday and the day before. Their exact 
words were, “Our economic and financial 
condition is not half as bad as we thought 
it would be as we are taking a second 
look at it.” They have over $800 million 
surplus in their treasury, which is the 
equivalent of about a $7 billion surplus 
in the Treasury of the United States. 

The principal payment is not in de- 
fault. Their interest payment is not in 
default. They wrote a check forit. The 
check is on deposit in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in New York. In spite of that 
eighty-some-odd-million-dollar check 
that they wrote out for this current in- 
terest they are talking about—they no 
longer have it in their treasury, the 
check is written out on it—on the basis 
of that check being written out for the 
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interest and the principal payments be- 
ing brought current, they still have an 
$800 million surplus. Yet, here we are 
asking the Congress of the United States 
of America to forgive, in spite of that 
healthy financial condition. 

They have given the people of Great 
Britain 7 tax reductions since the war's 
end—7. We have not given our people 
anything except promises whenever we 
have had a political campaign. 

What is the real nub of this thing? 
The real nub of this thing is this: They 
already have a provision in the loan 
whereby they get interest forgiveness, 
but that is not good enough for them 
and their friends. What they are try- 
ing to do is to get their foot in the door 
for the forgiveness on the principal. 
That is the nub in this new agreement 
over here. Under the present agree- 
ment, to keep the loan current, and to 
keep good faith internationally, they 
must make the principal payments, but 
that is the part that their friends and 
these people who are putting it on the 
basis of being a better deal for us to over- 
look. Can you imagine the British go- 
ing for this deal and changing it if it 
were a better deal for us? 

It reminds me of the fellow I sent to 
the bank some time ago. He wanted to 
borrow some money from me. I said, 
“I will put in a good word for you at the 
bank. You go over and see them.” He 
went over and saw them, and he came 
back to me and said, “They talked so 
nice to me and were so gocd to me I am 
a little bit suspicious. I do not want 
their loan, I want to borrow it from you.” 

As I listen to these people here talk in 
favor of this joint resolution, it sounds 
so good I cannot for the life of me see 
why in the world the British, being the 
good horse traders they are, ever went 
for such a proposition as this, if it is so 
beneficial to us. 

There is only one purpose behind this 
bill, to get the British foot in the door 
by way of principal forgiveness. If you 
keep the agreement as it is you are sure 
of at least collecting the principal, but 
if you change this you are going to give 
them a 7-year forgiveness of the prin- 
cipal payments. 

As to paying it back in the year 2000, 
that is one good thing I will say about the 
members of the committee and the peo- 
ple who originated this bill. They saw 
to it that this all will be postponed so 
that they will no longer be around when 
the day comes to answer for it. That is 
in the year 2000 when there will not de 
a single one of us here, and not even the 
page boys will be here at that time to 
assume the responsibility on this thing. 
With the British condition as healthy 
as it is, with an $800 million surplus, and 
when we, in this Congress, cannot even 
find enough money to keep the mails 
going in our own country, and with the 
situation as it is right now that we can- 
not find enough money to assure the 
mails going through in our own country, 
here we are asking the Congress of the 
United States to approve an $82 million 
principal and interest forgiveness for 
money that is already in the bank and 
which the British no longer have. We 
would just give it back to them. That is 
all. They were not counting on it, The 
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British were not counting on it when 
they made the last. $280 million tax re- 
duction a few days ago. They were not 
counting on it when they said that they 
had over an $800 million surplus in their 
treasury. With that condition and with 
our inability to even give the Post Office 
Department enough money to keep our 
mails going, you are asking us to give 
them a gift of $82 million. Shame on 
the Congress of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Arkansas will defer for 
a moment, I yield myself sufficient time 
to make the following correction in the 
last speech. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin said that we had not had any tax 
reductions since the end of World War II. 
Under the Republican 80th Congress, we 
had a tax reduction of over $4 billion. 
And, under the Republican 83d Congress, 
we had a tax reduction of $7.4 billion. 

Mr, O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio desire further time? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 


nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 


Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]: 

Mr. O'NEILL. I want to thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr; Chairman, plus the facts pre- 
sented to you by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. O’Konsk1] of the $800 
million surplus and the $280 million tax 
relief which was presented to the Parlia- 
ment yesterday, there was also another 
proposal which was offered in yesterday's 
program: “The British companies trad- 
ing overseas are exempted from income 
and profits taxes made abroad.” 

I am sure that the money the British 
companies are going to make will re- 
main over here and they are certainly 
going to be in a position to cut the prices 
of their exports and will be able to 
undersell our American manufacturers. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, 
when reports appeared in the press not 
long after the British invasion of Suez 
that the postponement of interest on the 
1945 loan was being requested by the 
United Kingdom, I believe that many 
people felt the same reaction: That the 
United States was now being asked to 
finance the military operation to which 
we were opposed and that if we approved 
the British request, we would be giving 
some sort of endorsement to the British 
behavior at Suez. 

Mr. Chairman, this reaction, which I 
confess I shared to some extent, made 
me think of a speech which I made in 
this House when the British loan was 
under consideration in July 1946. I 
began my remarks at that time with 
this statement: 

Mr. Chairman, the British loan is in my 
opinion the most grossly misunderstood 
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issue which has come before this session of 
the Congress. An idea which carries such 
a potential wallop in determining human 
relationships in the atomic economy into 
which civilization is so fast slipping, in my 
humble judgment should be given cool, sane, 
and sincere study. Any discussion on this 
important subject which appeals largely to 
prejudice will add nothing but confusion 
to the issue. To play up and encourage 
prejudice is an easy thing todo. To play up 
and encourage prejudice does not require too 
much effort and does not draw very heavily 
on either ability or understanding; how- 
ever, to play up and encourage prejudice 
does have its reward—that temporary re- 
ward of prompt and vigorous approval. 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
these words are perhaps even more appli- 
cable today than they were then. Let us 
be sure that we understand the issues 
with which we are confronted. 

In the first place, it is important to 
recognize that the original agreement 
with the British, entered into in 1945 and 
endorsed by the Congress in 1946, pro- 
vided that the United Kingdom was to 
have the right to waive its payments of 
interest if it got into certain financial 
difficulty. A formula was included in the 
agreement for determining when this 
right to a waiver of interest payments 
should be exercised. The question before 
the House today is not whether the 
United Kingdom, having agreed to pay 
interest on the 1945 loan, should now be 
relieved of such payments. That ques- 
tion was decided in 1945 and 1946 when 
the original agreement was negotiated 
and ratified by the Congress. 

The issue before the House this after- 
noon is merely whether the formula for 
determining when a waiver of interest 
payments should be granted to the United 
Kingdom should be replaced with a more 
workable and more equitable arrange- 
ment. 

If the House should not approve the 
resolution which is before us, it does not 
mean that the United Kingdom will have 
to pay the interest which was due last 
December 31. The United Kingdom in- 
sists that under the terms of the 1945 
agreement it is not required to make this 
interest payment. We realize that the 
terms of the 1945 agreement are difficult 
to apply today. While we may not con- 
cede that the conditions of the agree- 
ment have been met by the British, we 
do recognize that there is a justification 
for the British request for a waiver and 
would prefer to substitute a new formula 
about which there is not so much uncer- 
tainty as to its application. 

If the pending resolution is not ap- 
proved, the British can insist on their 
right to a waiver of interest, and the 
United States will be confronted with a 
lengthy and difficult negotiation to de- 
termine whether the old formula can 
really be applied to the present situation 
or not. During this negotiation it is 
quite clear that the British will not pay 
the interest, and it is equally clear that 
our relations with the United Kingdom 
will not be improved. 

There is no escaping the fact but that 
the British Suez action has added to the 
financial problems of the United King- 
dom. 

Let me point out, however, that this 
amendment to the agreement was not 
made necessary because of the Suez inva- 
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sion. Discussions have been carried on 
with the British concerning the inade- 
quacy of the old formula for a period of 
3 years. Furthermore, even if we do not 
like what the British did in Suez, I am 
convinced that we do not gain any ad- 
vantage by giving renewed emphasis to 
our difficulties and disagreements. 

I think it is clear that the United 
Kingdom faces a financial crisis. It is 
equally clear that the formula for grant- 
ing the United Kingdom relief under the 
original financial agreement is no longer 
adequate. I am convinced that British 
and United States relations have bden 
perplexed by recent actions in Suez. 
However, the best thing for us to do now 
is to reestablish a sound working rela- 
tionship with the United Kingdom so 
that we may cooperate with each other 
effectively in dealing with the common 
danger which all of the free nations of 
the world face. I think we all recognize 
that the British are still our strongest 
and most dependable allies. 

I urge the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise, and on that motion I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed as tellers Mr. Hays of Arkansas 
and Mr. Vorys. 

The Committee proceeded to divide. 

Mr. GAVIN (during the taking of the 
vote). Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. : 

Mr. GAVIN. What proceedings are 
going on now? 

The CHAIRMAN. We are in the 
process of taking a vote by tellers. 

Mr. GAVIN. A further parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. Chairman: How long will 
this go on? 

The CHAIRMAN. As long as Mem- 
bers continue passing through the tellers. 

The Committee concluded its division 
and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 2, noes 27. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hundred 
and seventeen Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Chairman, let me assure the Committee 
that the commotion that just occurred 
was none of my doing. I was personally 
content to speak to the limited number 
that were here. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the big diffi- 
culties with this resolution and the sub- 
ject matter of it is that it lends itself to 
an unusual amount of emotionalism. In 
order to really resolve the issue we must 
get down to fundamentals and see what 
the picture is that confronts us today. 
I voted against this loan when it was 
approved in the 79th Congress. I regret 
that it was made. If I am not mistaken 
the Recorp will show that some question 
was raised at that time with respect to 
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the very peculiar formula that was de- 
vised as far as determining when inter- 
est payments would be due and when 
interest would not be paid. 

There is no particular point at this 
time, as I see it, to argue over spilled 
milk and whether we should have ap- 
proved the loan when we did or whether 
we should not have approved it. The 
fact of the matter is the loan was ap- 
proved; an agreement was signed; it con- 
tained certain conditions. Whether they 
are good or bad conditions, we can weep 
over them, but it is not going to change 
the situation one iota. 

Now, there is another aspect. If we 
are to vote on this particular resolution 
on the assumption that Britain is not 
going to honor its obligation under that 
agreement, that it is not going to pay 
back interest or principal, that it is go- 
ing to dishonor it, then, frankly, I do not 
see what difference it makes one way or 
the other what we do with this particu- 
lar resolution. It is not going to add 
one more cent or detract one more cent 
from what Britain is going to pay, if you 
assume she is not going to pay it, any- 
way. So, I think we have got to assume 
for the purpose of acting on this reso- 
lution that it is an obligation that Britain 
is going to try to live up to. 

Now, another matter. It is entirely 
beside the point, although it does make 
interesting speeches, to talk about cer- 
tain domestic affairs in Britain, how she 
handles her pounds, what she does as 
far as taxes are concerned, for that again 
is not what is involved here. Here we 
are involved with the question of 
Britain’s situation as far as her inter- 
national exchange, her dollar exchange, 
and her gold situations are concerned. 
Those are the factors which will deter- 
mine, under a very complicated formula, 
whether she can just say, “We do not 
owe any interest, because the agreement 
Says under these conditions we just do 
not owe anything. There will be no pay- 
ment to you now, tomorrow, or any other 
time.” Let us therefore get down to the 
agreement that we have and recognize 
that we are parties to an agreement that 
has a condition in it that is troublesome 
to both parties to the agreement, namely, 
this very complicated formula to deter- 
mine whether any interest is due and 
whether any interest at all is payable. 

Now, in my book, as long as you have 
that very definite uncertainty, I am not 
so sure but what it is a pretty good 
proposition that is offered to us in this 
resolution. Instead of the agreement 
saying that no interest is due whatever, 
I think we should try and get that agree- 
ment changed so that the interest is due 
even though the date of payment may 
be postponed. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, we 
have here a situation where neither side 
was Satisfied with the provision in the 
original agreement with respect to in- 
terest. Representatives of the two coun- 
tries sat down to negotiate a change in 
this part of the agreement. Both sides 
have agreed on a revision. We are asked 
to approve the change agreed upon. 

, I think the original agreement 
was a bad deal for the United States. 
Under it we might never collect any in- 
terest on this loan, Under the new pro- 
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posal interest will be due and payable re- 
gardless of the British exchange position, 
but the date of payment on 7 out of 44 
installments may be postponed. 

We must admit that the new agree- 
ment is not all that might be desirable 
from our standpoint, but let it be remem- 
bered that we started out in these nego- 
tiations with a condition that was un- 
favorable to us, It is unreasonable to 
expect that agreement would be reached 
which would be completely favorable to 
us, I will gamble that Secretary Hum- 
phrey got as good a deal as he could un- 
der the circumstances and that in the 
long run we will be better off. Under 
these circumstances, Iam supporting this 
resolution. I think it would be against 
our own best interest to continue the 
present arrangement whereby all interest 
on this loan might be automatically can- 
celed. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say that it is regrettable that 
those of us who sometimes are in opposi- 
tion to these foreign aid programs and 
debt and interest deferments—who try to 
be heard in opposition—cannot get any 
time. I have been here now going on 
15 years, and every year when these pro- 
grams are before the House and we ask 
for time, they will—after persevering— 
give you but a few minutes of time. You 
cannot get a chance to offer your think- 
ing in opposition. Now, you talk about 
this being a land of free speech, but you 
try to get some time when you are in 
opposition on these foreign-aid pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Chairman, this country owes $275 
billion. We are paying interest on the 
debt every year—that is, the American 
taxpayer—in the amount of approxi- 
mately $7 billion, I cannot understand 
the thinking of the House when these 
foreign aid and debt deferment programs 
and giveaways—and that is what they 
are—come before us. Why, you cannot 
collect the interest let alone the debt. If 
I recall correctly we wrote off the World 
War I debt and eventually, I presume, we 
will write off the British loan. Seem- 
ingly we are not interested in our own 
people and their problems and tax bur- 
dens. You are getting hundreds of let- 
ters from the folks back home asking for 
a reduction in taxes and some relief. 
Over a long period of years they have 
been generous and sympathetic to the 
unfortunate people of the world. They 
have willingly carried the load for the 
world, and now it comes to a time when 
we should be concerned about our 
finances, balancing the budget, reducing 
taxes, and giving some relief to our own 
people. 

Last week, when the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare program was before 
us, More amendments were offered to 
cut back on every branch of that De- 
partment of Government which reaches 
out into your own backyards, your own 
people. They wanted to cut down. 
Fourteen amendments voted in one 
day—a record, I believe. But here is a 
$138 million debt deferment proposal. 
Seemingly nobody is too much con- 
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cerned about it. I suppose this reso- 
lution will pass, as have all foreign-aid 
programs of the past. But I am con- 
cerned about these matters and there- 
fore, when we want an opportunity to 
express our opinion the committee 
should give us that opportunity and 
grant the same amount of time as given 
those in favor. Here is what I said back 
in 1946 on this matter of the British 
loan: 

Although I observe that many British citi- 
zens are reported to consider the terms harsh 


and exacting, for myself I consider them lax 
and unbusinesslike. 


And that is being brought out here 
today. 


The interest rate is substantially less than 
our own Government has been paying on 
its own borrowings. There are elaborate 
provisions for waiving the interest. 


That is right before us now. They 
had foresight to have those provisions 
written in. I continued: 

So far as concerns the present Govern- 
ment in Britain, which is the one that will 
likely spend the money, it is highly im- 
probable that they will pay 1 cent in debt 
charges, either as interest or repayment on 
principal. 

As a business proposition, no one will 
assert that there is anything in the record 
of the British Government's handling of 
American loans in the past 25 years which 
justifies such optimistic provisions as these, 


That is what I said 10 years ago. 


Far from being harsh, these terms are 
generous to the point of recklessness. 


The recklessness is evident here today. 
Continuing: 

The amount involved is approximately $30 
from the possessions of every man, woman, 
and child in America. This is to be turned 
over to a foreign government in a midst of 
experiments which have failed everywhere 
else they have been tried. 


These are my statements 10 years ago. 

On a per capita basis, my own State of 
Pennsylvania would contribute $300 million 
of the loan. That is a sum which con- 
siderably exceeds the tax cost of running 
our State government each year. Actually, 
as an industrial State, Pennsylvania would 
have to carry a much larger share than I 
have indicated. 

But it has not been hinted that our Gov- 
ernment will raise the money by economy 
in its own operations. There are only two 
sources under contemplation—one, to bor- 
row it from ourselves” and thereby add it 
to the mountain of debt which we are ac- 
cumulating as our principal bequest to fu- 
ture generations— 


That is what you are doing here to- 
day— 
or by simply printing the money on the 
backing of these innumerable evidences of 
debt. 


Later on in my remarks I said this; 
and at that time the loan was for the 
purpose of grandiose schemes of the 
British Labor Party in their health and 
welfare programs which even today, 
even though we are a Nation of 170 mil- 
lion people and they a nation of only 
51 million people—their program for 
health and welfare is greater than ours, 
Ours is less than $3 billion. Our health 
and welfare program is less than $3 bil- 
lion, while the British health and welfare 
program is $4,300,000,000. 
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Back in those days when you passed 
that British loan of $3,750,000,000 I said: 

Grandiose schemes of extravagance are 
blinding the British people to financial real- 
ities, 

Once again the government plans to re- 
build British houses—4% million of them 
they plan to pay the doctors’ bills for all 
the nation’s citizens, rich and poor alike. 
All financial hardships are to be insured 
against. 

Amid all this, the only sound mainspring 
for national solvency and prosperity, that 
of the profit incentive of free enterprise, is 
to be liquidated by the nationalizing of 
banking and basic industries. 

Under such circumstances, I am driven to 
the conclusion that the worst thing which 
could happen would be for Congress to 
ratify the British loan in its present form. 
Not the worst for us perhaps; for after all 
the money is only a drop in the bucket to 
what we already owe. 

But worst from the point of view of the 
British people themselves. 

Granting the loan would merely stave off 
the day of reckoning when the British must 
face the facts of economic life, when they 
learn that nations, like individuals, cannot 
take out more than they put in; that to 
acquire, one must earn; to have, one must 
save. 

Granting the loan would merely delude 
the British people into thinking something 
is working which never will—the economic 
fallacies to which their government is com- 
mitted. It would blind them to the fact 
that plans upon which they are embarking 
are beyond the capacity of any economic 
structure, no matter how prosperous, to 
support. 


That was 10 years ago, and the words 
that I said then are proving sound today 
here in the House. Now this proposal 
to grant them another $138 million de- 
ferment. 

I have listened to this year after year, 
to these same arguments trying to decide 
us as to what would happen to us if we 
did not go along with these proposals. 
Why should the American taxpayers be 
compelled to pay taxes to support all of 
these programs? One day they will 
rebel. Now, as far as I am concerned, I 
have had enough and will vote against 
this resolution as I have done in the past. 
It is about time for us to give some con- 
cern to the American taxpayer, to give 
him some relief from this terrific burden 
that has been imposed on him over the 
past 20 years. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, on 
three occasions this afternoon I have 
heard proponents of this joint resolution 
mention the beautiful relationship of 
Great Britain as an ally of this country. 
I simply want to make this observation, 
if I may: I do not think any of the Mem- 
bers of this Congress are so naive as to 
believe the passage of this joint resolu- 
tion is necessary to continuing that rela- 
tionship, because certainly Britain 
knows that as long as its international 
bread is buttered with American dollars 
it will have no desire to lose us as an 
ally. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, cer- 
tainly, in view of the difficulty of obtain- 
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ing time, I am extremely grateful to my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio for this 3 minutes. 

Mr. VORYS. Do not mention it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My only purpose is 
to call the attention of the House to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gavin]. If we had followed 
his advice, which he gave us, and he has 
read some excerpts from the record, if 
we had followed that advice on July 13, 
1946, we would not be in this—is it per- 
missible to say mess“ —at this time? 
Twice on that day my vote was recorded 
against the loan. I hope hereafter when 
matters of such importance as this and 
involving so much money and so much 
of national policy come up the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] will yield 
to my colleague from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
Gavin] so that we may have an oppor- 
tunity to learn his views and on occa- 
sion follow his advice. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Any time that re- 
mains I yield to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just wanted to say to 
the gentleman from Michigan that any- 
body at any time, and I have been around 
here for a long, long time, who gets up 
in opposition to these things seems to be 
out of step. If you talk in behalf of the 
American people and the American tax- 
payers and about our national debt. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just a moment, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to know if the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] is 
listening. 

Mr. VORYS. Yes; I am listening. 

Mr. GAVIN. And if anybody gets up 
and talks about our national debt on 
which we pay $7 billion a year, he seems 
to be out of step. Certainly, we do not 
relieve our people from any interest 
charges on any debts that they have. 
One hundred and thirty-eight million 
dollars is a lot of money. It would help 
toward reducing our national debt. But, 
the utter attitude of complete indiffer- 
ence on the part of people, the Members 
I mean, they do not seem to think this 
is anything atall. But, when it comes to 
cutting appropriations in their own 
backyards, some little amendment for 
$200,000 or $300,000. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GAVIN. If the gentleman will 
permit me to continue since his time has 
not expired. All I want to say is that 
the economy-minded bloc does not seem 
to be very much in evidence when these 
things come up. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Permit me to call at- 
tention to the fact that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and I are on friendly 
terms once more working toward 
economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ZABLOCKT]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
not at all pleased with the proposed 
amendment to the Anglo-American Fi- 
nancial Agreement which would further 
implement the act of July 15, 1946. 
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IT realize that the amendment before us 
is considered as an improvement of the 
1945 agreement and that it clarifies and 
simplifies some of the provisions of that 
agreement. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me that the 
legislation before us would do away with 
a very important provision of the 1945 
agreement—a provision which provided 
for an impartial umpire, a third party, 
whenever there arose a question about 
England’s ability to meet an installment 
due on the loan. 

Under this original arrangement, our 
country has agreed to waive the payment 
of interest due on the loan whenever 
the International Monetary Fund would 
certify that the United Kingdom was 
confronted with a financial emergency 
and could not meet the interest pay- 
ment. This provision was specifically 
included in the agreement because we 
realized that unusual developments 
could arise in the postwar world which 
would bring the United Kingdom to the 
brink of a financial crisis—and because 
as lenders we did not want to take ad- 
vantage of our position should such an 
occasion arise. 

The resolution before us would re- 
place the above described provision of 
the 1945 agreement with a stipulation 
that Great Britain, if faced with a fi- 
nancial crisis, can delay the payment 
due on the interest and on the principal 
of the loan as often as seven times in 
the future. The point is that under this 
proposal there would be no third party, 
no impartial umpire, to decide when 
such a postponement should take place 
or whether a postponement is justified. 
In other words, the decision on this mat- 
ter would be left entirely up to the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. 

Now, I realize that under the resolu- 
tion before us the United Kingdom would 
have to pay the deferred payments on 
the principal and on interest due to the 
United States. As a matter of fact, they 
will even have to pay interest on such 
deferred payments. Nevertheless, I am 
not happy with the arrangement and I 
feel that we should have retained the 
provision which left the International 
Monetary Fund in a position to ascer- 
tain whether or not the United King- 
dom was actually facing a financial crisis 
at a time when they asked for waiver or 
for a postponement of the payment due 
on the loan. 

I am certain you will agree with me 
that it is only human nature to postpone 
the unpleasant to the latest possible 
moment. The 1945 loan agreement with 
England was very realistic in that re- 
spect. It provided that the interest pay- 
ment could not be waived unless a third 
party certified that England was in fi- 
nancial distress. Even under those con- 
ditions, the payment on the principal 
had to be made. 

The agreement renegotiated by the 
present administration, which is before 
us today for ratification, is much less 
realistic in that respect. It says, in ef- 
fect, that the borrower, the debtor, will 
decide whether or not he should pay his 
just debt on time. By giving England 
a free hand in deciding when she wants 
to avail herself of the seven postpone- 
ments, are we not, in effect, inviting her 
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not to make any payment either on the 
principal or on the interest for 7 years? 
And if this should prove to be the case, 
what assurance do we have that after 
Great Britain has availed herself of the 
seven postponements, the Congress will 
not be asked to authorize additional 
leniency? 

Mr. Chairman, the approach embodied 
in the resolution before us is not very 
realistic. If one studies the renegoti- 
ated settlement closely, it becomes ap- 
parent that the new proposal is much 
less realistic than the 1945 agreement. 
I have grave doubts about the merit and 
the soundness of the measure before us, 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 minute. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
we gain little help from arguing the 
merits of the original loan, particularly 
the merits of section 5 and section 6. I 
do not wish to go into those matters, but 
some things have been said which would, 
perhaps, justify my making this brief 
reference. The British loan legislation 
was not, as I recall it, a partisan matter. 
It probably had heavier support on our 
side of the aisle, but it had respectable 
support and outstanding and brilliant 
support from the other side of the aisle. 
As I recall, it had bipartisan support. 
Our former colleague from Michigan, 
Mr. Wolcott, our beloved friend from 
Michigan, was for the loan. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN], 
equally beloved, was for the loan. I could 
go on and enumerate others who sup- 
ported it. But, what I am trying to say, 
Mr. Chairman, is I hope that we can 
confine our discussion to the merits of 
this new agreement under present con- 
ditions and judge it in that light. I will 
include in my remarks some figures 
which, I think, may be enlightening, and 
may make some Members feel better 
about it in the light of economic condi- 
tions. 

Mr. GAVIN. If the gentleman will 
yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I decline to 
yield at the moment. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just want to say I will 
not feel any better about it. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. There has 
been a great deal of discussion as to why 
no security was required of the British 
when the original loan was made in 1946. 
I want to make it clear that it would 
have been impossible for the United 
States to have secured collateral in the 
United States to cover the entire loan. 
As of 1946 the total value of British- 
owned securities and direct investments 
in the United States amounted to only 
$1.475 billion. Of this amount $895 mil- 
lion was already pledged to secure other 
loans. Consequently, only $580 million 
would have been available as security 
to cover the original loan. 

We have also heard considerable dis- 
cussion here of the recent reductions in 
British taxes. Even after those reduc- 
tions have been put into effect the British 
tax burden on the individual will be far 
heavier than the tax load in the United 
States. The following table gives a com- 
parison between the tax burden on a 
British subject with two children and 
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the tax burden on a similarly situated 
United States citizen: 
Income taz 
[Married man with 2 children, all income earned] 


Income (after Approxi- | Approxi- | Approxi- 
deductions but mate mate mate 
before personal United United United 

and other Kingdom | Kingdom States 
exemptions) tax before | tax after Federal 
change ! tax 
$960 $930 $520 
6, 158 5,474 2, 616 
16, 798 15, 452 7, 445 
068 40, 722 22, 472 


1 Assuming 1 child aged under 12 and 1 child between 
12 and 17. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mir. Chairman, we are 
met here today on a serious occasion, be- 
cause while this Senate Joint Resolution 
72 is small in amount of money and costs 
the United States Government nor the 
American people a dollar, it does have a 
very grave effect on the relationship of 
the countries that are in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Alliance. 

If the Congress turns down this agree- 
ment that has been made to compose our 
differences with the United Kingdom we 
are saying that we are giving a vote of 
no confidence to the conservative Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom to meet 
these proposed loan commitments. 

Likewise, we may be upsetting the con- 
servative Government of the United 
Kingdom if we in Congress vote no con- 
fidence, and I wish my friend from 
Pennsylvania would remember it. The 
present administration is a government 
that is stabilizing the finances of the 
United Kingdom and proposes to come 
out with a surplus in the 1957 fiscal year. 

If the Congress turns down the exten- 
sion of this credit, which is a mere post- 
ponement, we are then voting no confi- 
dence in one of the great Secretaries of 
the Treasury the United States Govern- 
ment has had, George Humphrey. He 
recommends it not as a foreign-policy 
matter but strictly as a matter of busi- 
ness. He states that it is to the interest 
of the United States people and to the 
United States Government that we go 
through with this compromise. 

It must be remembered that there is a 
difference between cancellation and 
waiver of interest payments and post- 
ponement. Great Britain under the 1946 
agreement has the right of application to 
the International Monetary Fund to get 
a certificate annually on very compli- 
cated provisions under section 5 and sec- 
tion 6 of the original agreement whereby 
the interest on the loan could be waived 
completely. 

Secretary George Humphrey came he- 
fore our committee and said that under 
the present uncertain terms there is 
some likelihood that Britain would be re- 
lieved of $2 billion interest payments be- 
tween now and the year 2000. However, 
Mr. Humphrey recommends that if we 
postpone simply the payment by Britain 
of 7 annual interest and principal pay- 
ments of the 43 yet to come and give her 
the right to pay them after the year 2000, 
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that then Britain may not waive or can- 
cel any interest payments and will agree 
to pay 2 percent interest on the interest 
payments postponed. That sounds to 
me like a pretty good compromise. 

Here is the alternative, if we in Con- 
gress do not agree to get this obligation 
into the financial shape it should have 
been in originally with a straight obliga- 
tion to pay principal and interest at 2 
percent with the right of 7 annual post- 
ponements. Then the United States 
Government. would, on each of the suc- 
ceeding 43 years, have to go before the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague and submit its case saying that 
Britain owed the United States this in- 
terest. That court would then have to 
total up the exports and imports of 
Britain, its treasury balances for the pre- 
vious 5 years, and come up with some 
sort of position whether Britain owed the 
interest money or did not. 

Obviously, it is good business, as has 
been said here many times, to settle such 
a dispute. George Humphrey has said 
that if we go ahead with this compro- 
mise— 

I hope that you gentlemen will keep clear 
in your minds, that this is in no way an addi- 
tional grant of aid or an additional grant of 
funds to Great Britain, It is not. 


George Humphrey also says that this 
is strictly an adjustment of a contract 
provision that has nothing to do with 
foreign aid and nothing to do with for- 
eign policy. 

Likewise George Humphrey said that 
the proposition is a fair businesslike 
arrangement which comes as close to 
the spirit of the original agreement as is 
possible under present circumstances 
and that he urged that it be approved by 
our committee. 

This compromise agreement has been 
approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and by the President of the United 
States. The President stated about this 
agreement in his message dated March 
6, 1957, the following: 

The amendment to the agreement is a 
commonsense solution which attempts to 
carry out the spirit of the agreement in a 
way that is practical and fair to both parties, 

I recommend that the Congress enact leg- 
islation approving the action of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in signing the amendatory 
agreement on behalf of the United States. 


I cannot understand some Republican 
Members on the floor of this House who 
are in the position of saying it is just the 
spenders, just the giveaway boys, just 
the ones who do not take care for our 
own country and United States citizens, 
who seem to favor this resolution. Why, 
it is the President of the United States 
of America, the head of our party, who 
favors this action. Secondly, it is the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. George 
Humphrey, a Republican, who, I am sure, 
gives no money away to anybody and 
who is a good Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr.MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would like to say that 
the gentleman is correct when he says 
this is a part of the program of Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower and Secretary Hum- 
phrey. It is very much an administra- 
tion measure. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I would like to say that 
we ought to write it off, write off the in- 
terest and make it a part of the national 
debt. That is exactly what we are going 
to do anyway. 

Write it off, put it on the national 
debt, and let those generations to come 
after assume the responsibility of pay- 
ing it. 

Mr. FULTON. I am sure that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and I, 
while we disagree on policy, are still good 
friends. 

Mr. GAVIN. Very good friends in- 
deed, except we disagree on our think- 
ing on foreign-aid problems, 

Mr. FULTON. I find myself in very 
good company. I agree with the heads 
of our Republican Party, and our mi- 
nority Republican leader of the House 
{Mr. MARTIN] on this issue. 

We must also realize that this proposed 
type of compromise has been passed on 
by the Canadian Government. The 
Canadian Government is agreeing to 
similar terms on the 1946 loan that they 
made to the United Kingdom, so that 
another government separate and apart 
from anybody who originally passed on 
it in our United States Government is 
likewise making this arrangement. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the remainder of the time 
on this side to our distinguished Speaker, 
the gentleman from Texas {Mr. RAY- 
BURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to say that I think the explana- 
tion made of this resolution by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] was 
one of the clearest, one of the best and 
one of the most convincing arguments 
I have heard in the House during this 
session of Congress. The remarks of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MARTIN] were also to me very persuasive. 

Here we are, the greatest Nation upon 
the face of the earth. At least we like 
to boast that we are. The President is 
for this resolution, the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States states 
this is a good proposition. In the first 
place, I think it is a good business propo- 
sition. And, in the next place, I think 
from a diplomatic standpoint it is vitally 
necessary for our well-being that we pass 
this resolution. The President of the 
United States of America, it matters not 
who he is, is the voice of America, or 
America in international affairs has no 
voice. He has asked us to pass this reso- 
lution. I am pained to say that we have 
few enough friends in the world. I fear 
that we have fewer real friends in the 
world today than we have ever had in 
the history of this Government. Let us 
not throw away the ones we have. 

Some people talk about England. 
Well, England took the shock. She was 
torn and bled before we ever arrived 
upon the scene. They showed a courage 
and a fortitude to stand for their rights 
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and their liberties and the liberties of 
the world in a time and on an occasion 
that has been equaled few times in the 
history of the world that I have read. 
This is not forgiveness; this is simply a 
postponement. Do we want to say to 
those people, what was once the greatest 
power in the world and still one of the 
best and most useful friends we have in 
the world, wher you are in troubled 
times, when your economy is not what 
you would like it to be, we wil! not help 
you over this bad situation by forgiving 
for a time the interest on the money that 
you owe us? It is inconceivable to me. 
Looking the world in the face, as we 
must, when we know that we live in a 
time of more danger to the things that 
we revere and that we love than at any 
time in the history of this country, do 
we not want to keep the friends we have 
and not kick them in the face when they 
are not in too good shape economically 
or politically, I might say. But, let us 
stay with the remainder of the friends 
we have in this world and vote for this 
resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 1 of the act of 
July 15, 1946 (60 Stat. 535; 22 U. S. C. 2861), 
is hereby amended by changing the period 
at the end thereof to a comma and adding 
the following “and the action of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in signing the agreement 
dated March 6, 1957, amending said agree- 
ment is hereby approved.” 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 


fer un amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHEEHAN: On 
page 1, line 8, after the period insert a comma 
and add the following: “with the exception 
that the 1956 interest payment due and held 
in a special account pending resolution of 
the waiver provisions, that this interest for 
1956 must be paid into the United States 
Treasury.” 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VORYS. The amendment is not 
germane to the bill. As I heard the 
amendment read, the amendment would 
attempt substantially to amend the pro- 
visions of the agreement, and neither 
under the law which is being amended 
nor under the present bill can the Con- 
gress act on the terms of the agreement. 
So that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
do. It simply adds language to language 
which is in the bill. The language on 
line 6 reads: “and the action of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in signing the 
agreement dated March 6, 1957, amend- 
ing said agreement is hereby approved.” 

No agreement is approved up to this 
point until the Congress of the United 
States agrees to it. So, therefore, we 
can make any amendments or extensions 
or reductions in the agreement until such 
time as the Congress approves it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. It is difficult to tell what 
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the effect would be but so far as the ger- 
maneness of the amendment is con- 
cerned, the Chair rules that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is germane, that it deals with the 
subject that is before us. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. I object. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. The purpose of my 
amendment is very simple. As I under- 
stand the bill $81.2 million for 1956 inter- 
est has been set aside in a special fund. 
It has alrsady been paid into an escrow 
fund by Great Britain to the United 
States on the interest due for 1956. Un- 
der the provisions of this bill, if it passes, 
we will take this money which has al- 
ready been paid by Great Britain, and 
has already been set aside, and return 
it to the British Government. That is 
my understanding of the 1956 interest 
escrow payment in present bill. 

Where does that place us as citizens 
and as taxpayers? Yesterday the Gov- 
ernment of Britain announced a $280 
million tax reduction. Gasoline was re- 
duced 14 cents a gallon. Admissions on 
movies were reduced. Families with 
smaller incomes and with dependent 
children and elderly people were given 
an additional exemption. Income-tax 
cuts have been given amounting to ap- 
proximately 20 percent to families in the 
$5,000 to $10,000 yearly income bracket. 
This simply means that Britain is re- 
ducing taxes. We are then going to give 
more money to Britain to help them re- 
fund taxes to their own people. 

Also bear in mind that the total 
amount of this reduction of $280 mil- 
lion approximates the savings that 
Great Britain made last week when she 
entered into a new nuclear defense pro- 
gram tied to the United States. In 
other words, we are going to contribute 
a good sum of money for nuclear defense 
of Great Britain, which she, in turn, is 
going to give to her people for tax relief. 

We hear the argument about the Brit- 
ish dollar reserves needing strengthen- 
ing. Yesterday Peter Thorneycroft, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said dollar 
reserve in Great Britain have increased 
during the last 3 months without calling 
on “our International Monetary Fund 
standby or the Import-Export Bank line 
of credit.” 

In other words, Britain’s dollar fund is 
increasing. They do not need our im- 
mediate help as some of the previous 
speakers would lead us to believe. 

For the first time in 4 years the over- 
all cost of government in Britain has 
been reduced. Why? Mainly because 
they have revamped their whole military 
setup. Within the next 5 years, they 
expect to reduce their military man- 
power by half, thus saving a great sum 
of tax money on their defense program. 

Why do we have to refund money to 
Britain when she is going to refund that 
money to her taxpayers. Let us look 
at what is going to happen in Britain 
right now. If Britain gets back this 
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$81.2 million of interest she will other- 
wise have to pay, she will have that sum 
of money. Then she is contemplating, 
as I understand the situation, getting 
American foreign aid to the tune of $50 
million for her domestic economy. Then 
I understand that Great Britain will get 
back from West Germany $140 million 
for the upkeep of British troops in Ger- 
many, Lou add those up: $81 million 
of interest which we will return to her 
as a gratuity from the American tax- 
payers, $50 million of contemplated 
American aid, and $140 million from 
West Germany. That is $271 million, 
which is nearly the sum that England 
is going to turn right back to her own 
people, which I do not blame her for, 
because looking at it from her stand- 
point, as Lord Thorneycroft so well said, 
“The answer to an overburdened econ- 
omy is not to tax it but to relax it.“ 
Great Britain wants to relax her taxes 
and her economy and help her own citi- 
zens while we go about our merry way 
trying to giye England more money and 
burdening our own taxpayers. I do not 
blame England for that. She is looking 
out for her own interests. As a Con- 
gressman I think I have to look out for 
the interests of my constituents and the 
interests of America. 

I think if this resolution passes we 
certainly should not gratuitously refund 
the $81 million which England has al- 
ready set aside for interest payments for 
1956. . They need no dollar balances at 
the present time to strengthen England’s 
economy. For us to give back that 
money to Britain now would be giving 
her another outright grant or gift at 
the expense of the American taxpayers. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any indication 
the British Government has cut back on 
the mail service to the people of Great 
Britain? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I think Great Britain 
brags about the fact she gives three de- 
liveries of mail each day in her metro- 
politan centers. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. It certainly must be rec- 
ognized that we have been considerate 
of the problems of the British people and 
the British Empire. We have contri- 
buted approximately $38 billion since 
World War I. That is a lot of money. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if we cannot reach an 
agreement to concluding debate on this 
joint resolution. Are there any other 
amendments at the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are no other 
amendments at the desk. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Then, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the joint resolution and 
all amendments thereto close in 30 min- 
utes, the last 5 minutes to be reserved to 
the committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, does that cover 
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a motion to strike out the enacting 
clause? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. I reserve my time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair reco- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman from 
Minnesota reserve his time? 

Mr. JUDD. I did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman did. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If all Members re- 
serve their time, the Chair will put the 
question on the amendment. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I seek 
recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. There is one thing we 
should recognize about this loan. It has 
been a pretty good business deal for the 
United States so far because in Septem- 
ber of 1949, the British devalued the 
pound sterling by 30 percent, devaluing 
the pound from $4.03 to $2.80. That 
meant that this loan went up in value in 
British pounds and that we can call on 
the British taxpayers to produce from 
the original $3,750,000,000 translated 
into pounds, the larger amount of 
$4,875,000,000 worth of pounds, as this 
United States loan increased in value in 
pounds sterling by 30 percent or $1,125,- 
000,000 worth of pounds sterling. As a 
matter fo fact, when Britain devalued 
the pound sterling in 1949, she did get 
some concession because on debts owing 
to other foreign nations in pounds that 
amount of $12 billion loans was reduced 
by 30 percent in value. And on this 
$12 billion original amount of British 
foreign loans there was actually a $3 bil- 
lion credit. But, the United States came 
up with a gain on this loan of $1,125,- 
000,000 added value in pounds just 
through that action of Britain in de- 
valuation of the pound in 1949, 

The statement is made that Britain is 
paying less taxes. In 1956, the United 
Kingdom was paying 29.7 percent of her 
gross national product in taxes at all 
levels of government against the United 
States paying 26.1 percent of its gross 
national product. Likewise, you hear 
that gasoline taxes are being reduced in 
Britain. For example, that Britian’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer just took 
off the 28 cents per imperial gallon gaso- 
line tax put on in December 1956, be- 
cause of the Suez situation, but it was 
not stated that this action still leaves 
35 cents a gallon tax on gasoline. Would 
you like to be paying high taxes like 
that as Federal taxes on gasoline in the 
United States? Of course not. So the 
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citizens of Britain are still paying higher 
taxes than we are in the United States. 

Britain certainly should not be criti- 
cized when their representative govern- 
ment plans to come up with a budgetary 
surplus reducing many necessary gov- 
ernmental services, because that is what 
many of us Republicans believe is good 
for our own country as well as Britain. 
That is what Secretary George Hum- 
phrey believes will continue in the future 
to make Britain a good credit risk. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. I have heard it said 
that they were the highest taxed people 
in the free world. Is that true? 

Mr. FULTON. They are among the 
highest taxed people in the free world, 
but of course get many services in re- 
turn that in other countries, are paid for 
by individuals personally. So that fac- 
tor must be taken into account in each 
country when speaking of the tax level. 
As to taxes, we in this country are go- 
ing to reduce taxes and Government 
expenditures, I hope. We in this 
House have already voted almost a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of budget cuts to date 
in the 85th Congress. Possibly we in 
Congress can come up with a United 
States tax cut and it will help the whole 
free world and make our economy bet- 
ter. Rather than criticizing Britain for 
her tax cuts and balancing her budget 
and coming up with a surplus, I think 
she is to be congratulated. We in Con- 
gress should follow the same course of 
sound governmental fiscal policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, judging 
from the remarks we have heard here 
today, it would appear as though we have 
been rather indifferent to the problems 
and people of the world. Mr. Chairman, 
I cannot imagine any nation, at any 
time, at any place in the world, that has 
been more generous in their interest, 
help, and means to the unfortunate peo- 
ple of the world than this great Nation 
of ours. We have expended some $50 bil- 
lion or more. Yet it has been indicated it 
was questionable how many friends we 
have in the world. Even though we have 
spent these tremendous sums of money, 
billions of dollars, we have but few 
friends. What have we contributed for 
the British? 

In 1917 we gave the British as a World 
War I loan $8 billion. 

In 1941 an RFC loan of $390 million. 

In 1941 to 1945, on lend lease, $22 
billion. 

Sn In 1946, postwar loans of $3,750 mil- 
on. 

In 1948 to 1950, Marshall-plan grants 
of $2,400 million. 

In 1948 to 1950, Marshall-plan loans 
of $337 million. 

In 1951 to 1956, defense-aid grants of 
$851 million. 

Defense-aid loans of $48 million. 

That makes a total from the United 
States to Britain of $37,776,000,000. 
These figures are from the U. S. News & 
World Report of March 22, 1957, 
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When these foreign-aid programs first 
came to our attention, you—not I—gen- 
erously went along with them year after 
year. But today it would appear as 
though they are a part of our annual 
budget, the same as our Post Office De- 
partment, our Agriculture Department, 
our judiciary and every other branch of 
this Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MASON. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] is 
recognized. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. Now I am trying to point 
out that we have been supergenerous. 
We have been told that these programs 
would come to an end, but the giving goes 
on and on under various pretexts and 
reasons, and now there is talk of placing 
these programs on a 10-year basis or a 
regular part of our budget setup. 

The folks back home—the taxpayers— 
have been writing asking for relief. 
Every time one of these programs, such 
as this debt deferment, comes up it ap- 
pears that anyone in opposition is out of 
order. You are made to feel objection- 
able if you oppose any of these programs 
to effect any savings for the American 
people. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. Icannot yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I yielded to the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has the floor. Does 
the gentleman from Massachusetts yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. O’NEILL. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts does not yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. When these various ap- 
propriations bills come before the House 
economy-minded people wanting to make 
a record back home offer amendments 
for cutting appropriations. But in the 
end they have been trivial. Do you re- 
member that bill last week where the 
total amount cut out in committee was 
$65 million, yet when they got through 
with the bill in the House they had re- 
stored $50 million of the cuts? That is 
worth saving, however, when figured 
against the 71-thousand-million-dollar 
budget it is a small amount. This $138 
million interest payment we are asked to 
defer is no small amount. 

When you come in with the British 
loans, deferments of debt, and interest, 
we hear these masterful orations. For 10 
years I have listened to them, and they 
go merily on. However, no relief is in 
sight or a tax cut for the American tax- 
payer, although the British just cut back 
taxes some $260 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma {Mr. Morris] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that the agreement entered 
into by the Secretary of the Treasury is 
at least very ambiguous. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I want to thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MORRIS. I have only two min- 
utes; I cannot yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just want to thank the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORRIS. May I read just one 
paragraph of this agreement. It says in 
part—now, this is the agreement that we 
are called upon by this resolution to ap- 
prove, and it reads as follows: 

In addition the installment of interest in 
respect of the year 1956 is hereby deferred, 
in lieu of any right of waiver heretofore exist- 
ing. This installment shall be paid on De- 
cember 3ist of the year following that in 
which the last of all other installments, in- 
cluding installments deferred under the pre- 
ceding paragraph, is due. 


The point I raise is this: Does that 
mean that there is a waiver as to the year 
1956 or as to all years. Do you see the 
point? I think it is so ambiguous that 
the other contracting party, which is 
Great Britain, could come in and very 
easily assert that the only waiver they 
gave as to the payment of interest was 
the year 1956. 

Now, if I am in error about that I 
would like to be corrected, but it seems 
to me that you are saying to this House 
that they have agreed to waive the right 
to disclaim the payment of all interest, 
whereas this agreement in fact indicates 
that they waive the right only to pay the 
interest for 1956. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. O’Konsk1], 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
much has been said here in trying to 
make out a case about the friendship 
that we might make by this additional 
handout. Let us analyze that. How 
many friends are we going to make in 
Greece by giving another handout to 
Great Britain? How many friends are 
we going to make in the Island of Cyprus 
where the British are slaughtering 16- 
and 17-year-old Cypriote boys by this 
additional handout? How many friends 
are we going to make in Egypt at this 
critical hour with the fate of the Suez 
Canal being decided by paying for the 
British invasion of Egypt and the 
destruction of the Suez Canal and the 
bombing of innocent women and chil- 
dren in Egypt? How many friends are 
you going to make there? 

There is something in the woodpile 
that is not being brought out. I will tell 
you what it is. The political situation 
in Great Britain is shaky as the result 
of the ill-advised invasion of Egypt. 
This bill is in the nature of a political 
bribe, just as the $200 million grant was 
made prior to the last election when the 
Tories were put into power. The Tories 
are on their last legs again. This is 
another political bribe with American 
money to bolster the Tories in power so 
that they will not have a vote of con- 
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fidence or be compelled to call an elec- 

tion. For me, I do not care whether the 

Tories or the Laborites are in power in 

Great Britain and, what is more, I do 

not think it is any of our business. This 

— en interference of the worst 
nd. : 

What we are actually doing is bribing 
the people of England to maintain the 
Tory party in power, and that is all 
there is behind this bill, make no mistake 
about that. 

We are beginning to interfere openly 
with bribes in the political and internal 
affairs of various nations. If you think 
you are making friends throughout the 
world with that kind of manipulation, 
you are just as mistaken as you can be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
O’Konsk1]. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, let 
me develop a little further on that point. 
You will recall in the last election, we did 
not know about it until it was all over 
in Great Britain, without any provoca- 
tion, there was not any depression in 
Britain, there was not any financial crisis 
in Great Britain, our Government sent 
$200 million to Great Britain on the eve 
of an election so that the people could 
show they had a balance in their treasury 
and give the people of Britain additional 
tax cuts immediately before the election 
in order that they would go to the polls 
and vote for the Tories. That is what 
they did. This is just another foot in 
that direction. 

You know and I know that before the 
invasion of the Suez Canal this matter 
was not even dreamed about. You know 
and I know before the question of 
whether or not the Tory government 
could survive, this matter of the loan was 
not thought of. Even after the invasion 
of the Suez Canal, that futile invasion, 
even after that this was not brought up, 
but when the question came up that the 
people of Great Britain in their anger 
might rise and throw the Tories out of 
power in the Government of Great Brit- 
ain, then, immediately, the political ma- 
nipulations of this Government got busy 
in the direction of offering another bribe, 
another political contribution to the 
Tories of Great Britain. That is what 
is behind this scheme. 

We are actually adopting a policy now 
where the Government of the United 
States of America with financial hand- 
outs and bribes is going to start deter- 
mining and dictating to the people of the 
various countries of the world what kind 
of government they shall have, what 
party shall bein power. If you think you 
are making friends in the world by inter- 
fering in the political affairs and the 
elections of the various countries 
throughout the world, Mr. Chairman, I 
repeat, if you think you are making 
friends, you have another guess coming. 
This is a most serious step we are taking. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I have heard a lot of curious analogies 
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in my times, but as the old saying goes, 
this gets curiouser and curiouser. Here 
is a charge that we are trying to bribe 
the British Government to keep the 
Tories in power, and the gentleman has 
charged that the administration that is 
doing this is the same administration, 
if you please, that practically forced, at 
the point of a gun, the British out of 
the Suez Canal in the first place and the 
same administration, if you please, which 
threatened the British with virtual ex- 
tinction if they did not desist on the in- 
vasion when they tried to go back into 
the Suez Canal area and give the dic- 
tator, Nasser, what was coming to him. 
Now, the only argument that I have with 
the British and French about their in- 
vasion into the Suez is the fact that 
they did it in such a slow-motion way 
and that it was such an unsuccessful 
affair from the beginning to the end. 
Why, I am sure that some of the same 
people who are criticizing the British 
now criticized Mr. Chamberlain when he 
went down to Munich with his bowler 
hat and his umbrella and bowed to the 
dictates of Hitler and tried to win friends 
by appeasement. Certainly we did not 
learn much by that. I did not know that 
this was all going to get into the argu- 
ment of whether or not we should do 
business by appeasement, but if you are 
going to brirg up such tenuous analogies 
as that, then I, for one, want to say that 
there is at least one Member of the House 
that is not for Dictator Nasser and who 
does not believe that you can achieve 
what the free world wants to achieve by 
appeasement. I have not heard the 
gentleman from Wisconsin get up and 
raise any voice about the contribution 
that we are making to clean out the Suez 
Canal. And, who sunk the ships in the 
Suez Canal? It was not the British. It 
was Mr. Nasser’s troops on his orders 
who blocked the Suez Canal, and we are 
paying him to clean it out, or paying the 
biggest part of it, and we do not even 
have any word from Mr. Nasser that he 
will even let our ships go through if the 
chips are down and he decides he does 
not want us to. I wonder how the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O'KONSKI] 
feels about that expenditure to make the 
Dictator Nasser a bigger and better dic- 
tator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are going pretty far afield in 
this debate. We have been to Cyprus 
and to Egypt and to other points. No 
one in my district has any doubt as to 
where I stand on the matter of Cyprus. 
I believe with all my heart on the right 
of self-determination. Everyone in my 
district knows where I stand on Israel, 
which is our only hope in the Middle 
East. I am going to confine, however, 
my remarks to the amendment offered 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN]. I do not think 
the payment of the interest due in 1956 
should have been extended to year 2008. 
There is no justification for this, and I 
do think Secretary Humphrey should 
not so readily have assured the British 
that he could gain the consent of the 
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Congress. But, unfortunately, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois would strike the clause that 
waives on the part of Great Britain any 
rights she may have had under section 5. 
It states there that in addition, the in- 
stallment with interest with respect to 
the year 1956 is hereby deferred in lieu 
of any right of waiver heretofore exist- 
ing. In other words, from the condition 
of the new agreement, if Britain did 
have any rights under that section, that 
she waives them. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. The only purpose of 
my amendment is merely to make sure 
that the money Britain has already paid 
to us for interest remain in the United 
States and would not change any other 
part of the agreement, in my estimation. 

Mr. FULTON. Britain has not paid 
the money. It is in the Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York in her own name. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. What I am 
afraid of, if you strike this, is that the 
consideration for any waiving of rights 
on the part of Great Britain has been 
stricken. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Of course, I 
was ‘concerned, and that is why I wish it 
might have been possible to have amend- 
ed the agreement itself or have it rewrit- 
ten. “The installment with interest with 
respect to the year 1956 is hereby de- 
ferred in lieu of any right of waiver here- 
tofore existing,” I doubt whether that 
includes the years prior to 1956. Never- 
theless, I shall vote for the amendment 
of my colleague from Illinois because I 
think that payment of interest for 1956 
should have been paid in 1956, as in pre- 
vious years, and that such payment 
would have been made, as in former 
years, except for the conversations of 
1956, which resulted in an assurance 
from Secretary Humphrey that Congress 
would agree to what he termed a bully 
fine settlement, postponing the payment 
of interest due in 1956 to the year 2068. 
That was the birthplace of the $2 billion 
myth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, much of 
the debate today might give the impres- 
sion that this agreement to change the 
terms of the British loan is all a one- 
way street; all giving by the United 
States and all getting by Britain. But 
if you examine the agreement, that is 
not true. Britain gets, but she also 
gives. 

What does she get? Britain gets the 
right to waive the interest due last year 
which she has put in escrow in New 
York, and the right to defer both in- 
terest and principal repayments for 7 
out of the next 44 years. 

What does she give up? She gives up 
her right under the present agreement 
to waive interest payments every year 
for the whole 44 years of the agreement 
and never pay them at all. Further- 
more she gives her pledge to pay ulti- 
mately all the postponed principal and 
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interest and, in addition, interest on the 
postponed payments. N 

In her straitened circumstances, she 
unquestionably thinks that is necessary 
for her—otherwise she would not have 
signed it. It is much tougher than she 
originally proposed. But our side be- 
lieved that overall it is good for us, too— 
otherwise our Secretary of the Treasury 
would not have signed it. 

All the agreement does is to give a 
debtor that is in trouble an extension of 
time. Why? In part, because the al- 
ternative could be not just deferment 
of those payments, but loss of the whole 
loan. 

The original agreement recognized that 
England's financial difficulties were such 
that she might require some relief. 
Those sections were put in with the idea 
that it might be necessary to modify her 
obligations. Now she is hard pressed in 
her foreign-exchange position. The 
formula to give her relief, as it was con- 
templated might become necessary, has 
proved unworkable. This resolution 
changes the formula, and that is all. It 
reduces certain obligations and increases 
others. It is completely in line with the 
spirit of the original agreement. 

Are we more interested in heaping 
condemnation on Britain’s head? Or in 
thinking about the American taxpayer? 
If the latter, we will vote for the resolu- ` 
tion. 

If the existing agreement was such a 
bad deal in 1946, as so many have said 
today, then, why are they determined 
to hang onto that bad deal? Why not 
accept this agreement and try to salvage 
all we can out of it? 

I voted for it in 1946. Some think 
that was a mistake. But if it was, this 
resolution improves the situation. Why 
should we want to punish ourselves by 
rejecting it? 

Is it not better to give a debtor in 
trouble merely an extension of time with 
no reduction of the amount due in the 
hope of collecting more of the loan, than 
to refuse to give him time and run the 
risk of getting much less or even noth- 
ing? Surely the former is the more sen- 
sible course from every standpoint. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to the Sheehan amendment, its 
purport is to amend the very terms of the 
new agreement entered into by our Gov- 
ernment and the British Government. 
If we adopt that amendment we might as 
well not pass the resolution, because the 
whole agreement would have to be re- 
negotiated, since the deferment of the 
1956 payment, as shown on page 13 of 
our report, was part of the deal between 
the two Governments, 

Mr. Chairman, just one other thing. 
I get tired of having aspersions cast on 
the patriotism, the good faith, and the 
good sense of the President, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs every time a bill comes 
to this floor involving international rela- 
tions. I want to assure my brethren that 
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the President of the United States, the 
members of his Cabinet, Secretary Hum- 
phrey, and members of our committee 
are just as patriotic as they are and are 
just as interested in our country and in 
our constituents when we deal with these 
matters involving international relations. 
Whet we have in mind all the time is 
what is best for the security and welfare 
of the United States of America and our 
constituents. Just because we do not go 
around here the way some of our breth- 
ren do parading our patriotism and 
pounding ourselves on the chests does 
not mean, and I hope everybody will re- 
member it, that we are not just as patri- 
otic as some of those who oppose these 
bills and who criticize us and the Presi- 
dent and our whole Government every 
time one of these bills comes up. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, I find my- 
self in disagreement with a number of 
outstanding Members of the House. The 
resolution under consideration relieves 
the British of 7 annual payments of 
$138.4 million each for a period of 44 
years. These annual payments of $138.4 
million are installments on a loan of 
$3,750 million made in 1946. 

The 7 annual installments to be post- 
poned under the terms of the resolution 
are to be paid beginning in the year 
2001. These annual installments are 
made up of both principal and interest. 

It is of passing interest to note in the 
morning paper of this date that Britain’s 
Conservative Government proposed in its 
1957-58 budget a tax cut of $274,400,000. 

It might be noted by American tax- 
payers that the tax cut proposed by the 
British is about 50 percent of the relief 
we propose to grant them under the res- 
olution now under consideration. 

If we forego these annual installments 
of $138.4 million the American taxpayer 
will in effect be paying 50 percent of the 
British tax cut proposed in their 1957-58 
budget for at least a period of 7 years. 

I am of the opinion that the resolution 
is not in the interest of the American 
people. I believe a tax cut is due Amer- 
ican citizens before we grant relief to 
our British debtors. 

I shall vote against the resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross of Iowa moves that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the joint 
resolution back to the House with the 
recommendation that the resolving clause be 
stricken out. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. Is the motion in order, 
in view of the fact that the gentleman 
received time under the 5-minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN, The motion is in 
order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to the gentleman from Illinois that 
it was not the 5-minute rule; it was the 
2-minute rule under which we often 
operate when a bill of this nature is be- 
fore the House. 

I had not intended to take any fur- 
ther time, but when the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] raises the question of 
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patriotism in matters dealing with in- 
ternational affairs and with loans to the 
British, it is time someone got up and 
informed him that he has no sinecure 
upon patriotism. I do not go around here 
pounding my breast, if the. gentleman 
was alluding to me, but I have plenty 
of fault to find with foreign policy. I 
do not question the patriotism of the 
President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or anyone else 
who has had anything to do with this 
legislation. I do not question their pa- 
triotism but I do question their judgment 
just as I question the judgment of the 
gentleman from Ohio and he probably 
questions mine. There is a vast differ- 
ence between questioning the patriotism 
and questioning the judgment of some- 
one. That old saw has been used around 
here time after time and I for one am 
getting sick of it. 

A few minutes ago the distinguished 
Speaker of the House took the floor and 
advised us that we might lose the friend- 
ship of the British, unless we approved 
this joint resolution. If our friendship, 
after all we have done for the British, 
the billions we have given them, hangs 
by the tenuous thread of a change in the 
formula for debt payment, if it hangs by 
that kind of a thread, we had better 
know it now. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORRIS. As I understand it, 
the main argument being made as to 
why we should approve this joint reso- 
lution is that Great Britain will waive 
her right to disclaim paying interest. I 
call the gentleman’s attention to this 
statement made in the agreement signed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury: 

In addition, the installment of interest 
in respect of the year 1956 is hereby deferred, 
in lieu of any right of waiver hitherto exist- 
ing. 


Does that mean just as to the interest 
of 1956 or all interest, or is it an ambigu- 
ous statement that might mean any- 
thing? 

Mr. GROSS. As far as I am con- 
cerned, this whole agreement is mean- 
ingless. We will get the money if the 
British want to pay it under the pres- 
ent agreement and we will get the money 
if they want to pay it under some other 
formula. If they do not want to pay; 
if they feel no moral obligation to pay 
their debts they will not pay. It is that 
simple. If you want to send an army 
over there to collect, and I do not advise 
such action, you can do that. But you 
will not collect unless the British want 
to pay, and I care not how many new 
formulas may be adopted. 

I have no desire to prolong this de- 
bate, but I want to say just this, that we 
owe it to the people of the United States, 
to our constituents, to vote on the record 
on this proposal. I hope there will be 
enough Members standing to obtain a 
rollcall vote when this debate is ended. 

The people of this country are entitled 
to know who among us votes to forget 
and forgive and put over to the year 2008 
the principal and interest payments 
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which the British owe us while the same 
British Government puts tax reduc- 
tions into effect. The taxpayers of this 
country need relief, too, but they will 
never get it if Congress continues to yield 
to the siren song that friendship must be 
bought on the auction block with bil- 
lions of dollars of American tax dollars. 

This is in the nature of glorified black- 
aes and I refuse to have any part of 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays] to close the debate. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will try not to take the entire 5 
minutes. The committee has been pa- 
tient with me and I have done the best 
I could in presenting the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, whether one takes the 
view that this ought to be approached in 
a bankerlike fashion or whether one 
feels it is a question of making a loan 
with some consideration for an old 
friend in difficulty, we come up with the 
same answer. The original loan under- 
took to base some concessions on a de- 
teriorating situation. I would like to 
ask the committee to consider this point. 
Before you reach the language that sets 
out the terms that were embraced in 
the law—definite and clear at the time 
but very confused in the light of present 
conditions—before you reach that you 
have this clear statement of the attitude 
of the United States: 

That the Government of the United 
States will grant the waiver if— 

(a) The government of the United King- 
dom finds that a waiver is necessary in view 
of the present and prospective conditions 
of international exchange and the level of 
its gold foreign exchange reserve. 


That was the general principle upon 
which the waiver clause was based and 
it was because of that that the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom came as 
early as 1953 and long before the Suez 
adventure to ask for a renegotiation of 
this clause. So this is not attributable 
historically to the unfortunate develop- 
ments in that part of the world. 

Now so much for that. Mr. Chairman, 
let me move quickly to this simple ques- 
tion about the amendment offered by my 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SHEEHAN]. The money to which he re- 
fers in his amendment, the interest in- 
stallment, which is now in the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York, is not under 
the control of our Government. It is a 
deposit in a special account. It cannot 
be turned into the Treasury of the United 
States without the consent of Great 
Britain. Because of that if one favors 
this amendment, in all honesty I must say 
he does not favor the resolution. A vote 
for the amendment is a vote against the 
resolution. If the amendment should 
prevail then there would have to be a 
renegotiation altogether of a new basis 
upon which payments might be made un- 
der the 1946 loan. For these reasons, I 
hope the amendment will not be agreed 
to. 
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Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. Iask this question sin- 
cerely for purposes of information. Just 
how does the amendment affect the 
original resolution? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. You see the 
British did not intend to make this spe- 
cial account, this interest item of $81 
million, an exception to this new agree- 
ment, or a new basis for claiming a favor 
or for claiming a postponement, and for 
that reason the adoption of any amend- 
ment which makes the approval of the 
Congress dependent upon the disposi- 
tion of this special fund would, of course, 
mean the collapse of the agreement alto- 
gether. 

Mr. BONNER. And the adoption of 
the amendment then would not defer for 
1 year the effectiveness of the amend- 
ment and leave the amendment in effect? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. What does 
the gentleman mean by the amendment? 

Mr. BONNER. Instead of the resolu- 
tion becoming effective this year with 
respect to the moneys in the amendment, 
they would become effective next year. 
Is that not what the amendment would 
do? Is that not all that the amendment 
would do? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. No; if I may 
put it this way. If the amendment is 
adopted, the agreement would fall and 
it would all have to be renegotiated. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. O'NEILL. There is $138 million 
involved here. Why should there not be 
a renegotiation? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. On page 13 of the com- 
mittee report, you will find these words: 

In addition, the installment of interest in 
respect of the year 1956 is hereby deferred, in 
lieu of any right of waiver hitherto existing. 


The Sheehan amendment strikes that 
part of the agreement out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired, 
all time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SHEEHAN], 

The question was taken and the Chair 
announced that the noes appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. SHEEHAN and 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 77, 
noes 136. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boccs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 72) to implement 
further the act of July 15, 1946, by ap- 
proving the signature by the Secretary of 


the Treasury of an agreement amending 
the Anglo-American Financial Agree- 
ment of December 6, 1945, pursuant to 
House Resolution 225, he reported the 
Senate resolution back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
ninety Members are present, a quorum. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the Senate joint resolution, 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
me passage of the Senate joint resolu- 

on. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 218, nays 167, not voting 47, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 59] 

YEAS—218 
Abbitt Forrester May 
Addonizio Fountain Merrow 
Albert Frelinghuysen Metcalf 
Allen, Calif. Friedel Miller, Md 
Arends Fulton Mills 
Ashley Gary Moore 
Auchincloss Gathings Morano 
Avery Gordon Morgan 
Ayres Granahan Morrison 
Baldwin Griffin Moss 
Bass, N. H. Griffiths Multer 
Bates Hagen Murray 
Beckworth Hale Neal 
Blatnik Halleck Norblad 
Boggs Hardy O'Brien, N. Y. 
Boland Harris O'Hara, III. 
Bolling Harrison, Va. Osmers 
Bolton Haskell Ostertag 
Bonner Hays, Ark. Passman 
Boykin Hays, Ohio Patman 
Boyle Heselton Pelly 
Breeding Hiestand Perkins 
Brooks, La. Hill Pfost 
Brooks, Tex. Hillings Pilcher 
Broyhill Hoffman Poage 
Burleson Holifield Poft 
Byrne, Pa. Holland Porter 
Byrnes, Wis. Imes Powell 
Canfield Holt Price 
Cannon Horan Prouty 
Carnahan Hosmer Rabaut 
Celler Huddleston Radwan 
Chamberlain ull 
Chiperfield Hyde Ray 
Christopher Reuss 
Chudoff Jackson Rhodes, Ariz. 
Clark Jarman Rhodes, Pa. 
Coad Jones, Ala Riehlman 
Coffin Jones, Mo. Rivers 
Cole Judd Robeson, Va 
Cooley Karsten Robsion, Ky. 
Corbett Kean Rodino 
Coudert ee Rogers, Mass. 
Cramer Kelley, Pa. Rutherford 
Curtis, Mass, Kelly, N. Y. Sadlak 
Curtis, Mo. Keogh Santangelo 
Davis, Ga. Kilburn Saund 
Davis, Tenn, Kilday Scott, Pa. 
Dawson, Ill. Kilgore Scudder 
Dellay King Seely-Brown 
Dempsey Kirwan Selden 
Denton Kitchin Sieminski 
Devereux Kluczynski Sisk 
Dingell Knutson Smith, Miss. 
Dixon Lanham Smith, Va. 
Dollinger ord Spence 
Dooley LeCompte Stauffer 
Durham Lesinski teed 
Dwyer Sullivan 
Edmondson Taber 
Elliott McCormack Teague, Calif, 
Fallon McFall Teller 
Farbstein M Te 
Fascell McIntire Thompson, N. J. 
Flood Machrowicz Thompson, Tex. 

ahon Thomson, 
Forand Mailliard Thornberry 
Ford rimble 
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Tuck Wainwright Wright 
Ullman Westland Yates 
Vanik Widnall Younger 
Vorys Wigglesworth Zelenko 
Vursell Wolverton 
NAYS—167 
Abernethy Feighan Mumma 
Ada ir Fenton Natcher 
Alexander Fisher Nicholson 
Alger Flynt Nimtz 
Andersen, Garmatz O'Brien, III 
H. Carl Gavin O'Hara, Minn. 
Andresen, George O’Konski 
August, H. Grant O'Neill 
Andrews Gray Patterson 
Ashmore Gross Philbin 
Batley Gwinn Pillion 
Baker Haley Polk 
Baring Harden Reed 
Bass, Tenn, Harrison, Nebr. Rees, Kans. 
Baumhart Harvey iley 
Beamer Hébert Roberts 
Becker Hemphill Rogers, Fla 
Belcher Henderson Rogers, Tex. 
Bennett, Fla. Herlong Rooney 
Bennett, Mich, Hess St. George 
rry Hoeven Saylor 
Betts James Schenck 
Bosch Jenkins Scherer 
Bow Jennings Schwengel 
Bray Jensen Scott, N. C. 
Broomfield Johansen Sheehan 
Brown, Ga Johnson Shelley 
Brown, Ohio Jonas Sheppard 
Brownson Kearns Shuford 
Budge Keeney Sikes 
Burdick Knox Siler 
Bush Laird Simpson, Il. 
Byrd Landrum Simpson, Pa. 
Byrne, III. Lane Smith, Calit. 
Carrigg Latham Smith, Kans. 
Cederberg Lennon Smith, Wis, 
Chelf Lipscomb Springer 
Church Loser Staggers 
Clevenger McConnell Talle 
Collier McCulloch Thomas 
Colmer McDonough Thompson, La. 
Cooper McGregor Utt 
Cunningham, McMillan Van Zandt 
Iowa McVey Watts 
Cunningham, Macdonald Weaver 
Nebr. Mack, II. Wharton 
Curtin Mack, Wash Whitener 
Dague Madden Whitten 
Dawson, Utah Marshall Wier 
Delaney Mason Williams, Miss. 
Dennison Matthews Williams, N. Y. 
Derounian Meader Ulis 
Donohue Michel Wilson, Ind. 
Dorn, N. Y. Miller, Nebr. Winstead 
Dorn, S. C. Miller, N. Y. Withrow 
Dowdy Minshall Young 
Evins Morris Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—47 
Allen, II. Doyle Miller, Calif. 
Anderson, Eberharter Moulder 
Mont Engle Norrell 
Anfuso Fino Preston 
Aspinall Frazier Reece, Tenn. 
Barden Green, Oreg. Rogers, Colo. 
Barrett Green, Pa, Roosevelt 
Bentley Gregory Scrivner 
Blitch Gubser Taylor 
Bowler Healey Teague, Tex. 
Brown, Mo, Holtzman Tollefson 
Buckley Kearney Udall 
Chenoweth Keating Van Pelt 
Cretella Krueger Vinson 
Dies McIntosh Walter 
Diggs Magnuson Wilson, Calif. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Vinson for, with Mr. Dies against. 
Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Taylor 


against. 


Mr. Holtzman for, with Mr. Bowler against. 
Mr. Keating for, with Mr. Bentley against. 
Mr. Frazier for, with Mr. Fino against. 


Mr. Aspinall for, 


against. 


with 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Allen of 


Illinois. 


Mr. Krueger 


Mr. Anderson of Montana with Mr. Cheno- 


weth. 


Mr. Preston with Mr. McIntosh, 
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Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Scrivner, 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Wilson of California. 
Mr. Engle with Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Van Pelt, 
Mr. Doyle with Mr. Gubser. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. A motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the resolution 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


MERRIMACK RIVER FLOOD-CON- 
TROL COMPACT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Mexico 
[Mr. DEMPSEY}. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6092) 
granting the consent and approval of 
Congress to the Merrimack River flood- 
control compact, and for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent and 
approval of Congress is given to the Merri- 
mack River flood-control compact between 
the States of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. Such compact reads as follows: 

“Whereas the Federal Government exer- 
cises jurisdiction over the Nation's navigable 
rivers and their tributaries through passage 
of the Flood Control Act of 1936 and various 
other acts amendatory thereto; and 

“Whereas these acts provide for construc- 
tion by the United States of dams for flood 
control and, where feasible, in addition to 
flood control for storage of water to be used 
for irrigation, recreation, hydroelectric 
power, or for any of these purposes; and 

“Whereas the Merrimack River is an inter- 
state river and control of major floods on 
it can be obtained only by the construction 
of dams by the United States under authori- 
zation of the above-mentioned acts; and 

“Whereas the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and the State of New Hampshire 
recognize that it is in the interest of their 
general welfare that the United States con- 
struct in the Merrimack River Valley a com- 
prehensive system of local protection works 
and dams and reservoirs to control floods 
and prevent loss of life and property, the 
disruption of orderly processes and the im- 
pairment of commerce between the aforesaid 
States; and 

“Whereas the United States has con- 
structed dikes, flood walls and other local 
protection works at Nashua, in the State 
of New Hampshire, and at Haverhill, Lowell, 
and Fitchburg, in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and dams and reservoirs for 
the storage of floodwaters at Franklin Falls, 
Peterboro, and Webster, in the State of New 
Hampshire, and has prepared designs for 
dikes and flood walls and other local pro- 
tection works at Lawrence and North An- 
dover, in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; and 
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“Whereas the Congress has at various times 
authorized construction by the United States 
of other dams and reservoirs for the storage 
of floodwaters in the State of New Hamp- 
shire and has more recently instructed the 
Corps of Engineers to determine what addi- 
tional local protection works and dams and 
reservoirs are required for a comprehensive 
system to control floods in the Merrimack 
River and its tributaries; and 

“Whereas it is believed that such a com- 
prehensive flood-control system should in- 
clude dams and reservoirs controlling flood 
runoff from approximately 30 percent of the 
total drainage area of the Merrimack River 
Basin and strategically located in reference 
to characteristics of tributaries and to dam- 
age centers; and 

“Whereas dams and reservoirs to control 
30 percent of flood runoff will be located in 
the State of New Hampshire and the major 
benefits from such dams and reservoirs will 
accrue to the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; and 

“Whereas construction by the United 
States of additional dams and reservoirs in 
the State of New Hampshire, to complete 
such a comprehensive flood-control system, 
will remove from the tax rolls of local gov- 
ernments of the State of New Hampshire such 
property as is acquired by the United States 
and may work other hardships against the 
people of New Hampshire; and 

“Whereas it is highly desirable that any 
flood-control dam and reservoir constructed 
by the United States in the Merrimack River 
Valley have the approval of the State of New 
Hampshire and the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts and that the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts benefiting from construction 
of such dam and reservoir make reimburse- 
ment for such loss of taxes and for such 
hardships;and 

“Whereas a comprehensive system for the 
prevention of destructive floods and for water 
resources utilization in the Merrimack River 
Valley can best be accomplished by coopera- 
tion between the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and the State of New Hampshire 
and by and through a common and joint 
agency of said two States: Now, therefore 

“The said Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts and State of New Hampshire do hereby 
enter into the following compact, to wit: 

“ARTICLE I 

“The principal purposes of this compact 
are: (a) To promote interstate comity among 
and between the signatory States; (b) to pro- 
vide adequate storage capacity for impound- 
ing the waters of the Merrimack River and 
its tributaries for the protection of life and 
property from floods; (c) to provide a joint 
or common agency through which the signa- 
tory States, while promoting, protecting, and 
preserving to each the local interest and 
sovereignty of the respective signatory States, 
may more effectively cooperate in accom- 
plishing the object of flood control and water 
resources utilization in the basin of the 
Merrimack River and its tributaries. 

“ARTICLE II 

“There is hereby created the Merrimack 
River Valley Flood Control Commission, here- 
inafter referred to as the commission, which 
shall consist of 6 members, 3 of whom shall 
be residents of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, 1 of whom shall be a resident of 
the Merrimack Valley, and 3 of whom shall 
be residents of the State of New Hampshire. 

“The members of the commission shall be 
chosen by their respective States in such 
manner and for such term as may be fixed 
and determined from time to time by the 
law of each of said States, respectively, by 
which they are appointed. A member of the 
commission may be removed or suspended 
from office as provided by the law of the State 
from which he shall be appointed, and any 
vacancy occurring in the commission shall be 
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filled in accordance with the laws of the 
State wherein such vacancy exists. 

“A majority of the members of each State 
shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business, the exercise of any powers 
or the performance of any duties, but no 
action of the commission shall be binding 
unless at least two members from each State 
shall vote in favor thereof. 

“The compensation of members of the 
commission shall be fixed, determined, and 
paid by the State which they respectively 
represent. All necessary expenses incurred in 
the performance of their duties shall be paid 
from the funds of the commission. 

“The commission shall elect from its mem- 
bers a chairman, vice chairman, clerk, and 
treasurer. Such treasurer shall furnish to 
the commission, at its expense, a bond with 
corporate surety, to be approved by the com- 
mission, in such amount as the commission 
may determine, conditioned for the faithful 
performance of his duties. 

“The commission shall adopt suitable by- 
Jaws and shall make such rules and regula- 
tions as it may deem advisable not incon- 
sistent with laws of the United States, of the 
signatory States or with any rules or regula- 
tions lawfully promulgated thereunder. 

“The commission shall make an annual 
report to the governor and legislature of each 
of the signatory States, setting forth in detail 
the operations and transactions conducted 
by it pursuant to this compact. 

“The commission shall keep a record of all 
its meetings and proceedings, contracts and 
accounts, and shall maintain a suitable office, 
where its maps, plans, documents, records, 
and accounts shall be kept, subject to public 
inspection at such times and under such 
regulations as the commission shall deter- 
mine. 

“ARTICLE III 

“The commission shall constitute a body, 
both corporate and politic, with full power 
and authority; (1) to sue and be sued; 
(2) to have a seal and alter the same at 
pleasure; (3) to appoint and employ such 
agents and employees as may be required in 
the proper performance of the duties hereby 
committed to it and to fix and determine 
their qualifications, duties, and compensa- 
tion; (4) to enter into such contracts and 
agreements and to do and perform any 
and all other acts, matters and things as may 
be necessary and essential to the full and 
complete performance of the powers and du- 
ties hereby committed to and imposed upon 
it and as may be incidental thereto; (5) to 
have such additional powers and duties as 
may hereafter be delegated to or imposed 
upon it from time to time by the action 
of the legislature of either of said States, 
concurred in by the legislature of the other 
State and by the Congress of the United 
States. 

“The commission shall make, or cause to 
be made, such studies as it may deem 
necessary, in cooperation with the corps of 
engineers and other Federal agencies, for 
the development of a comprehensive plan 
for flood control and for utilization of the 
water resources of the Merrimack River 
Valley. 

“The commission shall not pledge the 
credit of the signatory States or either of 
them. 

“ARTICLE IV 

“The State of New Hampshire wherein is 
located the site of each of the following dams 
and reservoirs agrees to the construction by 
the United States of each such dam and 
reservoir in accordance with authorization 
by the Congress: (1) at West Hopkinton on 
the Contoocook River, controlling a drain- 
age area of approximately 426 square miles, 
and near East Weare, on the north branch 
of the Piscataquog River, controlling a drain- 
age area of approximately 64 square miles; 
and providing flood-control storage for ap- 
proximately 6 inches of runoff over both 
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said drainage areas; and (2) near Loudon 
on the Soucook River, controlling a drain- 
age area of approximately 77 square miles 
and providing flood-control storage for ap- 
proximately 6 inches of runoff over said 
drainage area. 

“ARTICLE V 

“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
agrees to reimburse the State of New Hamp- 
shire 70 percent of the amount of taxes lost 
to its political subdivisions by reason of 
acquisition and ownership by the United 
States of lands, rights or other property 
therein for the flood-control dams and reser- 
voirs at Franklin Falls, Blackwater, and West 
Peterboro and for construction in the future 
of any flood- control dam and reservoir speci- 
fied in article IV, and also for any other 
flood-control dam and reservoir hereafter 
constructed by the United States in the 
Merrimack River Valley. 

“Annually, not later than November 1 of 
each year, the commission shall determine 
the loss of taxes resulting to political sub- 
divisions of the State of New Hampshire by 
reason of acquisition and ownership therein 
by the United States of land, rights, or other 
property in connection with each flood-con- 
trol dam and reservoir for which provision 
for tax reimbursement has been made in the 
preceding paragraph. Such losses of taxes 
as determined by the commission shall be 
based on the tax rate then current in each 
such political subdivision and on the aver- 
age assessed valuation for a period of 5 years 
prior to the acquisition by the United States 
of such property; provided, that whenever 
a political subdivision wherein a flood-con- 
trol dam and reservoir or portion thereof is 
located shall have made a general revalua- 
tion of property subject to the annual mu- 
nicipal taxes of such subdivision, the com- 
mission may use such revaluation for the 
purpose of determining the amount of taxes 
for which reimbursement shall be made in 
the paragraph next above. Using the per- 
centage of payment agreed to in said para- 
graph, the commission shall then compute 
the sum, if any, due from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to the State of New Hamp- 
shire and shall send notice to the treasurer 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts set- 
ting forth in detail the sums, if any, to be 
paid to the State of New Hampshire in re- 
imbursement of tax losses. : 

“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts on 
receipt of formal notification from the com- 
mission of the sum which it is to pay in 
reimbursement for tax losses shall, not later 
than July 1 of the following year, make 
its payment for such tax losses to the State 
of New Hampshire, except that in case of 
the first annual payment for tax losses at 
any dam or resorvoir such payment shall be 
made by the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts not later than July 1 of the year in 
which the next regular session of its legisla- 
ture is held. 

“Payment by the Commonwealth of Mass- 
achusetts of its share of reimbursement for 
taxes in accordance with formal notification 
received from the commission shall be a 
complete and final discharge of all lilability 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to 
the State of New Hampshire for each flood- 
control dam and reseryoir within the State 
of New Hampshire for the time specified in 
such formal notification. The State of New 
Hampshire shall have full responsibility for 
distributing or expending all such sums re- 
eeived and no agency or political subdivision 
shall have any claim against the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts nor against the 
commission relative to tax losses covered by 
such payments. 

“Whenever the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and the State of New Hampshire 
shall agree, through the commission, on & 
lump sum payment in lieu of annual pay- 
ments and such lump sum payment has been 
made and received, the requirement that the 
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commission annually shall determine the tax 


losses, compute sums due from the Com- 


monwealth of Massachusetts and send no- 
tice thereof to the treasurer of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, shall no longer 
apply to the aforesaid States with respect 
to any flood control dam and reservoir for 
which lump sum payment has been made 
and received, 

“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
agrees to pay the State of New Hampshire 
its respective share in reimbursement, as 
determined by the commission under the 
procedure following, for economic losses and 
damages occurring by reason of ownership 
of property by the United States for con- 
struction and operation of a flood control 
dam and reservoir at any site specified in 
article IV, and for any other flood control 
dam and reservoir constructed hereafter by 
the United States in the Merrimack River 
Valley: Provided, however, That no reim- 
bursement shall be made for speculative 
losses and damages or losses or damages for 
which the United States is liable. 

“On receipt of information from the chief 
of engineers that request is to be made for 
funds for the purpose of preparing detailed 
plans and specifications for any flood-con- 
trol dam and reservoir proposed to be con- 
structed in the Merrimack River Valley, in- 
cluding those specified in article IV, the 
commission shall make an estimate of the 
amount of taxes which would be lost to and 
of economic losses and damages which would 
occur in political subdivisions of the State 
of New Hampshire wherein such dam and 
reservoir would be located, wholly or in part, 
by reason of acquisition and ownership by 
the United States of lands, rights or other 
property for the construction and operation 
of such flood control dam and reservoir and 
shall decide whether the flood control bene- 
fits to be derived in the signatory States from 
such flood control dam and reservoir, both 
by itself as a unit of a comprehensive flood 
control plan, justifies in the opinion of the 
commission, the assumption by a signatory 
State of the obligation to make reimburse- 
ment for loss of taxes and for economic 
losses and damages. Such estimate and de- 
cision shall thereafter be reviewed by the 
commission at 5-year intervals until such 
time as the United States shall have ac- 
quired title to the site of such flood control 
dam, or plans for its construction are aban- 
doned. The commission shall notify the 
governor, the Members of the United States 
Senate and the Members of the United States 
House of Representatives from each signa- 
tory State, and the chief of engineers as 
to the commission's decision and as to any 
change in such decision. 

“On receipt of information from the Chief 
of Engineers that any flood-control dam 
and reservoir is to be constructed, recon- 
structed, altered or used for any purpose in 
addition to flood control, including those 
fiood-control dams and reservoirs heretofore 
constructed and those specified in article 
IV, the commission shall make a separate 
estimate of the amount of taxes which would 
be lost to and of economic losses and dam- 
ages which would occur in political subdi- 
visions of the signatory State wherein such 
dam and reservoir would be located, wholly 
or in part, by reason of acquisition and 
ownership by the United States of lands, 
rights, or other property for the construc- 
tion and operation of such dam and reservoir 
in excess of the estimated amount of taxes 
which would be lost and of the economic 
losses and damages which would occur if the 
dam were constructed and operated for flood 
control only, and the commission shall de- 
cide the extent to which, in its opinion, the 
signatory States would be justified in mak- 
ing reimbursement for loss of taxes and for 


economic losses and damages in addition to. 


reimbursement for such dam and reservoir 
if constructed and used for flood control 
only. Such estimate and decision shall 
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thereafter be reviewed by the commission 
at 5-year intervals until such time as such 
dam and reservoir shall be so constructed, 
reconstructed, altered or used, or plans for 
such construction, reconstruction, alteration 
or use are abandoned, The commission shall 
notify the governor, the Members of the 
United States Senate and the Members of 
the United States House of Representatives 
from each signatory State as to the com- 
mission’s decision and as to any change in 
such decision. 

“Within 30 days after acquisition by the 
United States of the site of any flood-control 
dam the commission shall proceed to make 
a final determination of economic losses and 
damages occasioned by such dam and res- 
ervoir. The commission shall not include 
in such determination either speculative 
losses and damages or losses and damages 
for which the United States is liable. 

“The commission shall compute the share 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts shall 
pay to the State of New Hampshire by mul- 
tiplying the sum of such losses and dam- 
ages, as previously determined, by the per- 
centage of flood control benefits which the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts receives of 
the flood control benefits resulting from the 
dam and reservoir. 

“The commission shall send a notice to the 
treasurer of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts setting forth in detail the sum, if 
any, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
is to pay to the State of New Hampshire in 
reimbursement for economic losses and dam- 
ages and shall also send such notice to the 
treasurer of the State of New Hampshire. 

“The Commonwealth of Massachusetts on 
receipt of such formal notification by the 
commission shall pay its share of such eco- 
nomic losses or damages to the State of New 
Hampshire. Full payment by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts of the sum specified 
in such formal notification from the com- 
mission as to the amount of economic losses 
and damages for which the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts is to make reimbursement 
shall be a complete and final discharge of 
all liability by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to the State of New Hampshire for 
economic losses and damages for each flood 
control dam and reservoir within the said 
State designated in such formal notification. 
The State of New Hampshire shall have full 
responsibility for distributing or expending 
all such sums received and no agency, polit- 
ical subdivision, private person, partnership, 
firm, association, or corporation shall have 
any claim against the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts nor against the commission 
relative to such economic losses and dam- 


ages. 

“The State of New Hampshire may, in 
agreement with the commission and the 
chief of engineers, acquire title or option to 
acquire title to any or all lands, rights or 
other property required for any flood control 
dam and reservoir within its boundaries and 
transfer such titles or options to the United 
States. Whenever the fair cost to said State 
for such titles or options, as determined by 
the commission, is greater than the amount 
received therefor from the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts shall pay 
its share of such excess cost to said State 
of New Hampshire, such share to be deter- 
mined by the commission in accordance with 
procedure herein contained for determining 
reimbursement for economic losses and 
damages. 

“Whenever the commission shall not agree, 
within a reasonable time or within 60 days 
after a formal request from the governor 
of the State of New Hampshire or the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, concerning re- 
imbursement for loss of taxes or for eco- 
nomic losses and damages at any flood con- 
trol dam and reservoir heretofore or hereafter 
constructed by the United States in the 
Merrimack River valley, or concerning the 
extent, if any, to which reimbursement shall 
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be made for additional loss of taxes and for 
additional economic losses and damages 
caused by construction, reconstruction, al- 
teration or use of any such dam for purposes 
other than flood control, the governor of 
each signatory State shall designate a person 
from his State as a member of a board of 
arbitration, hereinafter called the board, 
and the members so designated shall choose 
one additional member who shall be chair- 
man of such board. Whenever the members 
appointed by the governors to such board 
shall not agree within 60 days on such addi- 
tional member of the board, the governors 
of such signatory States shall jointly desig- 
nate the additional member. The board 
shall by majority vote decide the question 
referred to it and shall do so in accordance 
with the provisions of this compact con- 
cerning such reimbursement. The decision 
of the board on each question referred to it 
concerning reimbursement for loss of taxes 
and for economic losses and damages shall 
be binding on the commission and on each 
signatory State, notwithstanding any other 
provision of this compact. 
“ARTICLE VI 
“Nothing contained in this compact shall 
be construed as a limitation upon the au- 
thority of the United States. 
“ARTICLE VII 
“The signatory states agree to appropriate 
for compensation of agents and employees 
of the commission for office, administrative, 
travel and other expenses on recommenda- 
tion of the commission subject to limitations 
as follows: The Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts obligates itself to not more than 
$17,500 for the first year and to not more 
than $14,000 in any 1 year thereafter, the 
State of New Hampshire obligates itself to 
not more than $7,500 for the first year and 
to not more than $6,000 in any 1 year there- 
after. 
- “ARTICLE VIII 
“Should any part of this compact be held 
to be contrary to the constitution of either 
signatory State or of the United States, 
all other parts thereof shall continue to be in 
full force and effect. 
“ARTICLE IX 
“This compact shall become operative and 
effective when ratified by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and the State of 
New Hampshire, and approved by the Con- 
gress of the United States. Notice of ratifi- 
cation shall be given by the governor of 
each State to the governor of the other State 
and to the President of the United States, 
and the President of the United States is re- 
quested to give notice to the governors of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
the State of New Hampshire of approval by 
the Congress of the United States.” 
Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is expressly reserved. 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I welcome 
this opportunity to emphasize the 
urgency of this proposed legislation 
which would grant the consent and ap- 
proval of Congress to the Merrimack 
River flood-control compact entered in- 
to between the States of Massachussetts 
and New Hampshire. 

The Sixth Congressional District 
which includes Haverhill, Methuen, New- 
buryport, and smaller municipalities is 
vitally affected by this legislation, and 
many of the residents of my district 
have experienced the ravages of flood- 
waters in recent years. The city of 
Haverhill has been hard hit in the past, 
and the losses sustained by this great 
shoe manufacturing center have been 
tremendous. In the city of Newbury- 
port, the water system has been threat- 
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ened at various times, and the result- 
ing health menace has been a very seri- 
ous one. 

The year 1955 is regarded as one of 
the worst natural disaster years in the 
Hurricanes, 
floods, and tornadoes swept over large 
sectors of the country, causing loss of 
lives in the thousands and the destruc- 
tion of billions of dollars of property. 

We know that part of this tragic loss 
could have been averted by flood control. 
The lesson has been a costly one and it 
is imperative that we plan immediately 
for the future. I urge your prompt and 
favorable action on this measure, as a 
vital step in the adequate control of 
destructive floodwaters in the Merrimack 
River area. The harnessing of waters 
in that area will save human life, as well 
as property and contribute to the nat- 
ural development of the valley. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
the privilege of extending their remarks 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MERRIMACK RIVER FLOOD-CON- 
TROL COMPACT 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I merely wish to express my 
great pleasure that the Merrimack River 
flood-control compact bill reported out 
by the Committee on Public Works, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lane] has just passed the 
House. I thank all concerned. I am 
grateful to my colleague the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane] and to 
the chairman of the committee the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. DEMPSEY ] 
and all of his committee on both sides 
who unanimously reported the bill to 
the House. I have spoken a number of 
times of the great necessity to have this 
flood-control work go ahead in the Mer- 
rimack Valley. The authorization has 
been in effect for some time and they can 
go ahead immediately as soon as they 
get the money. They have $50,000 now 
for plans which may last until the end 
of the fiscal year June 30. They need 
some $600,000 in order to go ahead with 
the work after that. In the Merrimack 
Valley there are two rivers in Lowell, 
where I live, the Concord and the Merri- 
mack. We have had a bad hurricane 
and several bad floods, so we must have 
flood protection. General Fleming, of 
the United States Army Engineers, says 
the Merrimack work is the most impor- 
tant in New England at the present 


‘time—that we are sitting on a buzz saw. 


The Concord flows into the Merrimack 
making the potential danger very great. 
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COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations may have until 
midnight Friday to file 3 reports on 3 
appropriation bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on these bills. 


AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, today the 
gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
O'Hara], a ranking minority member of 
our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and I, are introducing 
companion bills to amend the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938. 

This proposed bill is radically different 
from the bill which passed the Congress 
last year that would have freed producers 
of natural gas from Federal regulation 
which was vetoed by the President. 

It, in fact, establishes necessary ad- 
ministrative procedure for the regulation 
and control of natural gas including 
producers’ prices. 

It is, in fact, a regulatory measure set- 
ting up methods, and a formula, by 
which the Federal Power Commission 
would administer the program. 

When the Natural Gas Act of 1938 was 
passed there was no thought or intention 
of controlling producers of natural gas 
and therefore no method or procedure 
was included by which such controls 
would be effectuated. Notwithstanding 


‘this fact the Supreme Court in 1954 held, 


contrary to legislative history and the in- 
tent of Congress, that the prices paid to 
the producers for natural gas were sub- 
ject to the act and thus Federal reg- 
ulation. 

Since this concept seems to be the 
national policy, it is essential and im- 
perative that a practicable and workable 
plan for regulation be provided. 

When the President vetoed H. R. 6645 
on February 17, 1956, in the last Con- 
gress, he said that he “must make it 
quite clear that legislation conforming 
to the basic objectives of H. R. 6645 is 
needed. It is needed because the type 
of regulation of producers of natural gas 
which is required under present law will 
discourage individual initiative and in- 
centive to explore for and develop new _ 
sources of supply.“ 

He further said in the veto message 
that— 

In the long run this will limit supplies of 
gas which is contrary not only to the na- 
tional interest but especially to the interest 
of consumers. 


Then the President added this para- 
graph: 
I feel— 


He said— 
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that any new legislation, in addition to 
furthering the long-term interest of con- 
sumers in plentiful supplies of gas, should 
include specific language protecting con- 
sumers in their right to fair prices. 


On February 23, 1956, just a few days 
after the veto the President sent a per- 
sonal letter to me, mentioning his rea- 
sons for the veto and advising that he 
concluded that the legislation should 
not be approved, and “most regretfully” 
because “I agree with you as to the need 
for legislation of this type.” 

In his budget message submitted to the 
Congress January 16, the President 
again said that such legislation was 
needed and so recommended to the Con- 
gress. 

In this recommendation he empha- 
sized five reasons why it was necessary. 
He said in recommending this type of 
legislation that it was needed because: 

1. It is essential that consumers of natural 
gas be protected. 

2. We must endeavor to make sure that 
there will be continued exploration and de- 
velopment of adequate supplies of gas. 

3. That producers’ sales prices are arrived 
at fairly and competitively. 

4, Legislation freeing gas producers from 
public utility-type regulation is essential if 
the incentives to find and develop new sup- 
plies of gas are to be preserved. 

5. Sales of gas to interstate markets are not 
to be discouraged to the detriment of both 
consumer and producers, as well as the na- 
tional interest. 


Then, just a few days ago, March 27, 
the President said in his weekly press 
conference in response to a question from 
a reporter, “that legislation in this field 
is absolutely essential.” 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
the recommendation of the President on 
these several occasions, my colleague 
(Mr, O'Hara] and I are presenting these 
bills to carry out his, the President’s, 
stated objective. I am sure it is not al- 
together satisfactory to everyone, even 
in the industry, but it seems to be the 
best approach to a difficult problem un- 
der established policy. 

Let me very briefly explain this new 
type legislation. 

WHAT THE BILL DOES 


The bill amends the Natural Gas Act 
to provide for a new method of regulat- 
ing the prices at which producers sell 
natural gas to interstate gas pipeline 
companies—these companies are called 
natural gas companies in the Natural 
Gas Act—a method which is adminis- 
tratively workable and which, it is be- 
lieved, will empower the FPC to control 
such prices in a manner which is fair 
and just to all segments of the industry, 
as well as the consuming public. Such 
prices would be regulated on the basis of 
areasonable market price standard 
under which natural gas would be 
treated as a commodity, and the Natural 
Gas Act would not otherwise apply to 
producers. 

Since the decision in the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. case in 1954, the FPC has 
had to labor under a staggering adminis- 
trative burden in trying to regulate nat- 
ural-gas sales by thousands of producers 
under provisions of law designed for the 
regulation of public utility companies. 
This, of course, has resulted also in the 
placing of heavy burdens on producers. 
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The purpose of this legislation is to 
lessen these burdens without weakening 
the essential protections intended to be 
afforded by the present law. 

The bill has six sections, and the first 
section merely gives the bill a short title. 

Sections 2, 3, and 4 make amendments 
to the Natural Gas Act. 

Sections 5 and 6 do not amend the text 
of the act, but are provisions dealing 
with problems arising in connection with 
pending price-determination proceed- 
ings and the transition from the existing 
to the new method of controlling the 
rates at which producers sell to inter- 
state pipeline companies. 

There are several differences between 
this bill and the bill (H. R. 6645) vetoed 
by the President in the 84th Congress, 
the most important of which are ex- 
plained below. 

Except to a limited extent, H. R. 6645 
did not provide for direct controls over 
the prices paid to producers by interstate 
pipeline companies, 

The basic plan and theory of H. R. 
6645 was to provide that an interstate 
pipeline company, for purposes of the 
rates it charged when it sold gas to the 
local distributing companies, could not 
expense the gas it bought from a pro- 
ducer at a price above a reasonable mar- 
ket price even though it may have actu- 
ally paid more to the producer. It was 
felt that this would operate to keep pro- 
ducer prices from rising too high, for 
the following reasons: To the extent that 
pipeline companies paid prices in excess 
of reasonable market prices, the excess 
could not be passed on to consumers; 
and therefore the pipeline companies 
could not afford to contract, and would 
not contract, to buy gas from producers 
at prices higher than reasonable market 
prices. 

The new bill makes a more direct ap- 
proach to the problem—one which not 
only will be more effective to insure pro- 
tection of consumers from excessive 
prices but will be administratively more 
practicable. 

Producers sell natural gas to interstate 
pipeline companies under contracts— 
and for the purposes of the new bill 
these contracts are treated as being of 
two classes, “new producer contracts” or 
“existing producer contracts,” depend- 
ing on whether they were entered into 
after or prior to enactment of the bill. 

The bill provides that certain kinds 
of price escalator clauses—the ones 
which, as became evident during the 
hearings held in the 84th Congress, are 
generally regarded as objectionable— 
may not be included in new producer 
contracts. 

It provides that every new producer 
contract must be filed with the FPC 
within 30 days after it is executed, and 
ample opportunity is given to interested 
persons and public authorities to secure 
an FPC hearing and determination as to 
whether the “definite pricing clause”— 
this term is defined to mean any pro- 
vision in a producer contract stating 
specifically the price to be paid there- 
under, including not only the initial 
price but also any “step-up” increases, 
stated in specific amounts, which are to 
occur later at specific times. The term 
also includes tax reimbursement 
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clauses—of the contract is in excess of 
the “reasonable market price” of the 
gas being sold. If the price is found to 
be higher than the reasonable market 
price, the contract will be void. 

Also, a new producer contract will be 
void if the FPC finds, after hearing, that 
it contains (a) an “escalator” clause of 
any of the “outlawed” types referred to 
above, (b) any type of “indefinite pric- 
ing clause! this term is defined to mean 
any provision in a producer contract, 
other than a definite pricing clause, un- 
der which the price of gas sold under 
the contract may be determined or 
changed—which, in the judgment of the 
FPC, is contrary to the public interest, 
or (c) any provision which shortens the 
duration of a producer contract. 

Special attention is called to clause 
(b) above. In making a new producer 
contract void on the ground therein 
specified, the bill goes much further than 
did H. R. 6645 in affording a means by 
which the FPC may keep the prices of 
sales by producers within reasonable 
bounds. 

FPC jurisdiction will extend, under 
the bill, to all price increases which occur 
in the future as the result of the opera- 
tion of “indefinite pricing clauses” in 
producer contracts—whether they are 
“new producer contracts” or “existing 
producer contracts.” The bill provides 
prohibitions and procedures to prevent 
such price increases from going above 
the “reasonable market price” of the gas. 

The bill gives no FPC jurisdiction over 
the prices provided for by “definite pric- 
ing clauses” in existing producer con- 
tracts—but it should be pointed out that 
any future amendment to an existing 
producer contract is a “new producer 
contract” under the bill. 

The bill sets forth in detail, in a sep- 
arate section, the principles which are to 
control in the determination under the 
bill of “reasonable market prices”. of 
natural gas. It is made clear that such 
prices are not to be determined on the 
basis of a public utility rate base cost- 
of-service concept or formula. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL 
SUMMERFIELD 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I could not 
help being deeply impressed with the de- 
bate which occurred yesterday over the 
supplementary appropriation for the 
Post Office Department requested by 
Postmaster General Summerfield. 

I believe, in essence, there are two very 
important factors involved in the situa- 
tion with which the House must now 
come face to face. First, we must con- 
sider our responsibility to the American 
people in the light of what is proper and 
necessary in regard to the continuation 
of the operation of the postal service. It 
is the duty of the Congress to maintain 
this service at the highest possible level, 
and increase the facilities and service in 
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direct proportion to our rapidly expand- 
ing population and economy. 

The second consideration is one that 
every Member of Congress is very much 
aware of today, and should be very much 
aware of, the great desire on the part of 
the American people for economy in the 
operation of the Federal Government. 
We must analyze the problem of the sup- 
plementary appropriation for the Post 
Office Department with respect to these 
two important considerations—service 
and economy. 

Over the past 4 years, it has been my 
observation that Postmaster General 
Summerfield has effected many econo- 
mies of operation, resulting in effective 
postal service to the people, plus the fact 
that during the last 2 fiscal years he 
was able to return substantial amounts 
to the Treasury. This has been a monu- 
mental task, because the Congress has 
not faced up to the need for sufficient 
revenues for this Department. He has 
now come before the Congress request- 
ing a supplementary appropriation of 
$47 million. In the light of the rapidly 
increasing requirements for postal serv- 
ice, it is not too difficult to understand 
why this money is necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not pretend to be 
an expert on postal matters, but since 
my election to Congress, I have be- 
come increasingly aware not only of the 
need for maintaining efficient postal 
service, but of the very urgent need for 
increasing the service of the Post Office 
Department to the American people. In 
my district alone, the population is in- 
creasing rapidly; it now stands around 
640,000. I have a number of towns cry- 
ing for additional postal facilities. 

Many of these rapidly growing towns, 
such as Hazardville, Conn., have prac- 
tically no delivery of mail at all. The 
residents must often drive considerable 
distances to pick up their mail at a post 
office box. 

For the Congress to consider taking 
action at this time to cause a curtail- 
ment of postal services would, in my 
mind, not be in the best interest of the 
country, and while it may effect econo- 
my for a very short period of time, the 
long-run effect would certainly be detri- 
mental to the economy as a whole. 
There is no doubt that the Post Office 
Department and the service it performs 
is one of the most basic functions of the 
Federal Government. It is an economic 
function, because transmission of the 
ideas and problems of economic enter- 
prise through the mails is of vast im- 
portance to our free enterprise economy. 
The facility witk which the mails carry 
communication of the transaction of 
business is a great contributing factor 
to the economic development and growth 
of this country. We need to expand the 
postal service, not curtail it, 

I am opposed to a cut in postal serv- 
ices. I believe that the Postmaster 
General has made his case quite clear, 
and has effectively demonstrated the 
need for the money. I do not believe 
that the gentleman from Missouri has 
the right to determine by himself. the 
balance between economy and service. 
This is the right of all the members of 
the Congress, I urge very strongly, at 
this time, that the supplementary ap- 
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propriation be immediately reported 
from the Appropriations Committee, so 
that all the Members of the House of 
Representatives have an opportunity to 
express their convictions as to whether 
or not we have a proper standard of 
postal service. 


THE ARMY’S CASE AGAINST ITSELF 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
series of somewhat sensational press re- 
leases, reprinted in most of the Wash- 
ington papers on Monday, the 8th of 
April, called my attention to an article 
in the current Esquire magazine for 
May 1957. This article is entitled “The 
Army’s Case Against Itself” and is sand- 
wiched in between a sketch of Broad- 
way's Hottest New Director and a photo 
essay, The Corset History, starring Tina 
Louise. The author of this critique of 
the Army is Garrett Underhill. 

In spite of the tremendous buildup 
given Mr. Underhill in advertising plug- 
ging this exposé, and adjacent to the 
article itself, I have been unable to find 
his biography. He is not listed in Who's 
Who in America, volume 28, for 1954 
and 1955, or volume 29, for 1956 and 
1957, or any other source of impartial 
biographies available to me. 

The glowing biography of the author 
which is furnished in connection with 
the Esquire article is as follows: 

Garrett Underhill is a well-known mili- 
tary analyst, specialist in weapons, and one 
of the United States leading authorities on 
Soviet armed forces, He has seen service as 
a General Staff officer in both World War II 
and Korea. Both times he served as a mili- 
tary intelligence officer, becoming chief edi- 
tor and doubling as manager of the Army 
handbook program on foreign forces during 
Korea. He has been a military correspond- 
ent for national magazines since before 
World War II, and is a frequent contributor 
to such semiofficial publications as Armor, 
Air Force, Marine Corps Gazette, and the Na- 
tional Guardsman. Mr. Underhill resides in 
Washington, where he maintains close per- 
sonal liaison with top United States and 
foreign military men, and last spring served 
as special consultant to the coordination 
group of officers in the Office of the Army 
Chief of Staff, which was seeking ways to 
modernize the Army. Presently he is a weap- 
ons consultant to private industry. He has 
been described by several prominent military 
experts as one of the best- informed men on 
the Army, whether in or outside the military. 


Beyond the information that Mr. Un- 
derhill holds the rank of major in the 
Army Reserves and was employed for 43 
days a year or so ago on a writing project 
for the Army, I have not been able to 
establish the qualifications of the author. 

Mr. Underhill charges that the shock- 
ingly weak condition of the United States 
Army is similar to that of the Army in 
Korea in 1949—its very weakness is an 
open invitation to Communist aggression 
and ensuing disaster. 

Mr, Speaker, I take the floor today be- 
cause the conclusions presented in this 
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incendiary article are.so different from 
those I was able to draw as a result of 
attending the 2-day demonstration at 
Fort Benning last weekend that I can 
hardly believe Mr. Underhill is com- 
pletely informed on all the phases of 
military planning, personnel, instruction, 
operation, and materiel which he dis- 
cusses so glibly and so profitably for Mr. 
Underhill. 

In his article, Mr. Underhill states: 

The Army’s decay has caused many of our 
military leaders to start making radical plans 
for change. For example there are some top 
officers in the Air Force planning staff who 
sincerely feel that the Army is in such a bad 
state that it should either be abolished or 
merged with the Marine Corps, and they are 
working on ways and means to accomplish 
this. These plans call for the Army’s func- 
tions to be reduced to guarding antiaircraft 
installations such as the Nike ground-to-air 
missiles, and providing a force that could be 
mobilized for civil defense in time of disaster. 
The Marine Corps with their three combat- 
ready divisions would provide the “fire de- 
partment” force needed to put out brush- 
fire wars. 


At 8 o’clock on Friday morning, April 
5, a group which included 2 Senators and 
about 32 House Members left Bolling 
Field for a 2-day demonstration at Fort 
Benning, Ga. The inspection party was 
accompanied by the Secretary of the 
Army Wilber M. Brucker; Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army, Dewey Short; Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army, Hugh M. Mil- 
ton; and Maj. Gen. J. H. Michaelis, Chief 
of the Office of Legislative Liaison of the 
Army. What these Members of Congress 
saw at Fort Benning in 2 days of concen- 
trated demonstrations by the United 
States Army Infantry School was quite 
different from what Mr. Underhill de- 
scribes, What this group learned of the 
tactical doctrine of the Army as present- 
ed by representatives of the Continental 
Army Command in their classified pres- 
entation, the Army of the Future, indi- 
cates very clearly that in an effort to sell 
his article, Mr. Underhill has evidently 
overreached himself and gone somewhat 
beyond the basis of factual presentation. 


In other words, the Army as I saw it last 


Friday and Saturday at Fort Benning 
looked somewhat more formidable than 
does Mr. Underhill’s sketchy case in the 
May Esquire. 

Mr. Underhill’s article is written with- 
out any regard for the overall limit on 
the amount of money which the United 
States finds it possible to spend in mod- 
ernizing any one element of its defense. 
It is significant that early in his essay he 
makes the statement: 

Last January the Army announced the 
Infantry ones (divisions) would be reorgan- 
ized into “pentomic” (5-union) form, maybe 
this year, although the necessary light- 
armored transport and new artillery is totally 
lacking. The 4 armored divisions will re- 
main the same except for different artillery 
organization. It’s worth noting the British 
disagree thoroughly with the way in which 
United States forces will be reorganized; as 
for the Soviets, they reformed 65 of their 
divisions into “pentomic” tank and mecha- 
nized divisions in 1947-49. 


It is also significant to notice that 
since Mr. Underhill wrote this article, 
the British Government has announced 
that it is plunging from one extreme to 
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another. It is rather obvious that by 
overextending herself militarily Great 
Britain has jeopardized her economic 
health and is now forced to undertake 
drastic defense cuts which may have a 
tendency to weaken NATO forces to a 
point of great danger for the rest of her 
allies. Certainly the announcement of 
the British Cabinet that they intend to 
abolish conscription 3 years from now 
places Great Britain’s Army in a position 
where it obviously does not have the 
vigor and health of our own Military Es- 
tablishment which has proceeded along 
more moderate lines commensurate with 
long-range planning for an unlimited 
cold-war situation. On the basis of his 
43 days as special consultant to the co- 
ordination group, Mr. Underhill may 
feel qualified as an ordnance and weap- 
ons expert but his deficiencies as a long- 
range planner crop up frequently. 

Those of us who attended the Ben- 
ning demonstration were impressed time 
and time again by Army’s frank presen- 
tation of the need of the Army for more 
modern Army weapons and equipment. 
We saw a demonstration of the modified 
8% pound Garand M-1 rifle and the 
Belgian Fabrique-National rifle, the 
FNT-48. This last rifle fires the NATO 
standardized ammunition which is of a 
different caliber than that used by the 
United States military rifles up to the 
present. At a time when vast sums of 
money are being skillfully placed in the 
research and development field for the 
perfecting of rockets, guided missiles, 
and other new battlefield weapons with 
atomic potential, it is difficult for me to 
see the sense behind Mr. Underhill’s im- 
plied suggestion that we scrap every rifle 
we own now, dispose of the millions of 
rounds of ammunition available and 
spend billions to meet these new NATO 
standards. It is obviously easy for a na- 
tion with few arms and little ammunition 
to change its caliber of ammunition over- 
night with minimal loss. It is not so 
simple for us. 

The congressional group visiting Fort 
Benning also saw demonstrations of ma- 
chine guns and automatic rifles. Mr. 
Underhill says, and I quote: 

Theoretically, it is possible to build small 
arms of a revolutionary character—Buck 
Rogerish weapons that need no cartridge or 
ejection mechanism and propel bullets 
toward a target at fantastic velocity. The 
Department of Defense has denied the Army 
funds needed to explore this and other pro- 
gressive concepts. 


This may well be true, but I cannot 
help but note that Mr. Underhill does 
not discuss in any detail the combat 
capabilities of such weapons and whether 
these fantastic characteristics would have 
any actual value in a combat situation 
with the mission normally assigned such 
automatic weapons. In this paragraph 
Mr. Underhill clearly advocates that the 
Army spend money developing Buck 
Rogerish” weapons. Later on in his case 
he takes exactly the opposite position 
when he criticizes the Army for refusing 
“to buy a proven weapon because a bet- 
ter one has arrived in the drawing 
board”: 

The Russians haven't bothered to wait for 
any such jumps. In the last few years they've 
been reequipping their troops with a whole 
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new family of infantry weapons—a new light 
rifle, a new “burp” gun, and a new light 
machinegun. All these fire a new lightweight 
cartridge. 


This is the sole justification Maj. Gar- 
rett Underhill advances for scrapping a 
whole family of weapons now in existence 
and ready to again perform an adequate 
combat mission. Nothing I saw at Fort 
Benning indicated to me that our Army 
would make significant gains by a slavish 
copying of Soviet arms. 

Mr. Underhill discusses the Army’s 
artillery, which he describes as anti- 
quated, and is inclined to regard other 
Army developments, particularly the 
wonder weapons like the atomic cannon, 
the Honest John rocket, and the guided 
missiles as less sensational than Army 
press agents would have the public be- 
lieve. It is apparent that the Army can 
do little to please pamphiet-writing Mr. 
Underhill, self-appointed spokesman for 
the so-called colonel's revolt. If it is old, 
it is no good. The new is unproved. 

Analysis of these weapons is a field in 
which a congressional observer is obvi- 
ously unqualified to comment in detail 
without a great deal of careful research. 
I hope the authorities in the Pentagon 
will go over Mr. Underhill’s article in 
great detail since an appraisal from an 
outsider, such as this, may have some ele- 
ments of value in inventorying our mili- 
tary preparedness. While it would prob- 
ably be a mistake to ignore this article 
entirely, it would be easier to extract use- 
ful and constructive suggestions were the 
author more objective and were his quali- 
fications as a military observer detailed 
more accurately. Two paragraphs which 
I am inclined to believe may be a justi- 
fiable criticism of the Army system of 
developing weapons and vehicles are at 
the top of page 100. Mr. Underhill says: 

But a large part of the blame must be 
placed on the plain old Army system of de- 
veloping weapons and vehicles. It is as ob- 
solete as the longbow. In Air Force and Navy 
research and development private industry 
plays a dominant role. For example, Air 
Force planners inform aviation companies 
that they have a requirement for an airplane 
that will fly X-mile range at X speed and 
X altitude. The engineering staffs of these 
companies—the best technical brains in the 
United States—compete against one another. 
The company that produces the best aircraft 
design gets the Air Force contract. 

In the Army system the Ordnance Corps 
may be both a competitor and the judge of 
who wins the competition. 

It is unreasonable to ask men to sit as 
judge and jury on their own work and not 
expect even the best of them to favor their 
own products. After all, rank and pay both 
for the officers and civil servants depend on 
the size of staffs to supervise. 


Those of us who attended the demon- 
stration of the United States Army In- 
fantry School and heard Maj. Gen. Her- 
bert B. Powell, Commanding General of 
the United States Infantry Center, dis- 
cuss the problem of training men for 
leadership in combat in a nuclear age 
can certainly agree that the Army is fully 
cognizant of the situation posed in the 
quotation Mr. Underhill makes from 
Panzer General Hasso von Manteuffel, 
the German military expert tutored by 
Rommel, who penetrated the Allied front 
with the Fifth Panzer Army in the Battle 
of the Bulge and lost most of his com- 
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mand in the debacle which followed. 
General Manteuffel said: 

These men must be of extraordinary abil- 
ity, because the type of force they will lead 
will be like nothing known today. 


I am convinced the men at Benning 
are receiving the type of training which 
would produce the leadership qualities 
demanded in the vastly different battle- 
field situation which will confront troops 
in an era of nuclear weapons. Time and 
again the congressional visitors heard 
emphasized the leadership responsibili- 
ties of corporals, sergeants, and company 
grade officers in dispersed warfare. I 
cannot help but wonder if Mr. Under- 
hill, whose military background is not 
completely familiar to me, has had the 
opportunity given to Members of Con- 
gress for a briefing on the type of com- 
bat leadership training in use today in 
the Infantry School and the Infantry 
Center. I wonder if he has kept his com- 
mission as a major in the Army Reserves 
up to date by taking active duty each 
year to observe troops in maneuvers in 
the field or if he has observed from the 
Pentagon. Had he joined the congres- 
sional group last Friday and Saturday, 
he would be inclined to be somewhat less 
sensational in his approach to the prob- 
lems of the Army. I believe were he 
better briefed in the overall economic 
problems confronting a free country 
arming for a long-range cold war he 
would be somewhat less demanding and 
more cognizant of the problems of com- 
bined military operations with an ef- 
fective Army, an effective Air Force and 
an effective Navy all created from the 
same tax dollars. 

I want to congratulate Major General 
Powell with whom I had the opportunity 
of serving in the closing days of World 
War II when he was Colonel Powell of 
the G-1 section of First Army. Brig. 
Gen. Robert L. Cook, Assistant Com- 
mandant, United States Army Infantry 
School and the officers and men of Fort 
Benning for a worthwhile demonstra- 
tion which has renewed my conscious- 
ness of the progressive attitude of the 
Army in a time of military transition. 
More than ever this visit made me proud 
to be a veteran of the Army in World 
War II and a continuing member of the 
Active Reserves. 


SWITCHBLADE KNIVES SHOULD BE 
BANNED FROM INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. Yates] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, frequent- 
ly—much too frequently—newspapers 
and magazines are filled with descrip- 
tions of gang fights, holdups and stab- 
bings committed by teen-agers, and 
running through almost all such stories 
is the switchblade knife. This vicious 
instrument has become the symbol of 
the youthful gang. The zoot suit or the 
ducktail haircut go with the switchblade. 
The gruesome similarity in detail re- 
lated by these stories is relieved only by 
the horror that each one refiects in- 
dividually—the terror of the victim, the 
revulsion of the newspaper reader, and 
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the terrifying realization that the perpe. 
trators of these crimes are still in their 
teens. 

Some of you may be unfamiliar with 
the switchblade knife—and it is just as 
well, because the best way to establish 
contact with one, if indeed a contact 
must be made, is through this kind of 
discussion. This is exhibit A. This is a 
switchblade knife. I obtained this one 
and the others I have on this table before 
me from the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. These are knives that they 
have confiscated under various circum- 
stances, for it is illegal to possess such a 
knife in a public place. In order to ob- 
tain these knives from the police, I had 
to sign a receipt. As a matter of fact, 
if I were not a Member of Congress, I 
would have had to be deputized as a 
member of the police force. How do 
people who live in the District get these 
knives? The District does not want 
them. They are outlawed. But they are 
received in violation of the law or else 
they are shipped in via the mail or by 
some other carrier. 

Because of the vicious, deadly nature 
of this instrument, I have introduced a 
bill to prevent its being shipped in inter- 
state commerce and to prevent its being 
manufactured for shipment in interstate 
commerce. This is not the jackknife 
which we had when we were boys. This 
is not the type of knife that Boy Scouts 
use or that other boys use for mumbly 
peg. This is for strong arm purposes. 
The addition of the spring mechanism 
changes the character of the knife from 
any Dr. Jekyll pocket blade quality to the 
Mr. Hyde instrument of violence. Why 
should a deadly device of this type not be 
placed in the same category as sub- 
machine guns and revolvers? Of course 
they should be. 

Today there is no legal barrier what- 
ever to ordering a knife of this type 
through the mail or by other common 
carrier. As a matter of fact, we find 
them being advertised by mail order 
houses, in sports magazines, in outdoor 
magazines, even in comic books which 
are designed for consumption by 8-year- 
olds. Get a switchblade knife, the kids 
are importuned, and unfortunately their 
use is so frequently portrayed on televi- 
sion programs and in the movies that a 
youngster may find the advertising in 
such magazines the incentive he needs 
to send away for it. 

An advertisement for a switchblade 
knife in a popular magazine states that 
its purpose is for “self defense” and for 
“hunting and fishing emergencies.” For 
what reason would a youngster, or an 
adult for that matter, have to carry 
weapons for self defense? Our country 
is not a bloody battlefield. We do not 
condone gang warfare nor have we 
reached the point where we propose to 
arm our youth with weapons of this type 
so that they must resort to their own 
cunning or brute strength for protection, 
rather than relying upon the police. 
The police are and must continue to be 
our guardians, and invitations to our 
children such as appear in such adver- 
tisements, to meet violence with violence, 
are very harmful. They increase tre- 
meses J the work of the police depart- 
ments, 
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And what sort of hunting and fishing 
emergencies could possibly require this 
kind of instrument? The usual hunting 
and fishing knife is contained in a sheath 
where it is in open view and readily ac- 
cessible. Hunters do not meet emer- 
gencies with such knives. 

It does not make sense to me to permit 
these deadly instruments to be so readily 
accessible. You cannot permit those who 
seek to corrupt our youth by inviting 
violence and crime to continue such ac- 
tivities. The purpose of the bill is to 
remove this weapon from the reach of 
our young people and from any adult 
criminal as well, 

To obtain more basic information on 
the relationship of switchblade knives to 
juvenile delinquency, I caused a ques- 
tionnaire to be sent to the police depart- 
ments of the cities of Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Detroit, Cincinnati, Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia. It contained 
the following questions: 

1. How may juvenile delinquents had 
switchblade Enives in their possession when 
arrested? 

2. Would this legislation in your opinion 
assist in the reduction of juvenile delin- 
quency? If so, in what way? 

3. Has your city considered, or does it now 
ban the sale of such knives? 

4. Have any studies on the subject been 
done by your department or city? 

5. Do you feel that there is any legitimate 
need for such a knife? 


Unfortunately, I discovered that, due 
to inadequate reporting methods and the 
wide range of laws under which juvenile 
delinquents are arrested, some impor- 
tant statistics were not available. How- 
ever, the answers to my questionnaire 
brought forth interesting replies and 
points of view. Commenting on the uses 
of the knife itself, Police Commissioner 
Thomas F. Sullivan, of Boston, pointed 
out that— 

It would seem obvious to anyone who has 
had the opportunity to observe the mecha- 
nism of these knives that they are specifi- 
cally devised as a vicious, insidious weapon 
of assault and can be devoted to no legiti- 
mate use in the everyday life of law-abiding 
citizens. 


Commissioner Edward S. Piggins, of 
the Detroit Police Department, indicated 
his strong opinion on the subject with 
the comment: 

Primary use of a switchblade knife is as 
a dangerous weapon and therefore consti- 
tutes a hazard if readily available to youth. 
We know of no legitimate use for which this 
type of knife is so particularly suited that a 
more conventional type of knife could not 
be utilized. 


Michael J. Delaney, director of the 
crime prevention division of the Chicago 
Police Department, stated: 

Legislation banning the interstate ship- 
ment of these knives would cause a reduc- 
tion in juvenile delinquency, as many of- 
fenses committed by juveniles are done with 
the knowledge that he has a deadly weapon 
in his possession, which gives the juvenile 
the courage to perpetrate crimes. 


The chief of police of Los Angeles, 
W. H. Parker, indicated complete ap- 
proval of the bill in his statement: 

Most offenders are youthful, and in the 
past we have found that a great number of 
juveniles involved in gang activities favor 
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this type of weapon, A complete prohibition 
on manufacturing, transporting, and sales 
should prove beneficial. 


Returning to Commissioner Piggins of 
Detroit again, he brought out the dificul- 
ties encountered from purchases made 
out-of-State. He wrote: 

The * * * switchblade knife * * * con- 
stitutes a hazard. Prohibition of the manu- 
facture and interstate shipment would pre- 
vent purchase in other States which is now 
possible and adds to the enforcement prob- 
lem in our city. 


Stanley R. Schrotel, chief of the Cin- 
cinnati Police Department, expressed his 
opinion in this way: 

(The) legislation as proposed would reduce 
the likelihood of some serious forms of de- 
linquency, especially in group conflict or ag- 
gravated assault situations. 


Clearly the switchblade knife is re- 
cognized by the police departments as 
a dangerous weapon. Hold a switchblade 
knife in your hand and press the release. 
The blade snaps out in a flash with a 
Sickening click. This is not some toy for 
a young boy to play games or carve with. 
It is not a jackknife you may give to a 
boy, when he begins to grow up. This 
knife is in the same class as a bayonet— 
its use is limited to murder and may- 
hem. And yet we allow them to be sold 
to our children. 

Educators, civic workers, and officials 
of the United States Department of La- 
bor point out some facts which may be- 
come closely allied to the use of these 
dangerous weapons. The teen-age pop- 
ulation is rising again, reflecting the 
upsurge in the birth rate of the early 
1940's. The expected increase is one of 
the highest ever for any age classifica- 
tion—by 1965 the 14 to 17 age group is 
aue to grow to 155 percent of its present 
size. 

In my own city of Chicago, as in the 
District of Columbia, possession of such 
knives is outlawed, and I am informed 
that today Governor Stratton will sign 
the bill recently passed by the Illinois 
General Assembly which makes illegal 
the sale and manufacture of switchblade 
knives in the State of Illinois. Inci- 
dentally, the bill was passed unani- 
mously in both Houses of the General 
Assembly. 

In the State of Massachusetts, too, it is 
illegal to sell switchblade knives. In 
Ohio and New York, the weapon is out- 
lawed. In New York, if you want to 
carry a switchblade knife, you must be 
licensed to do so, as for any other kind 
of deadly weapon and you must prove 
that your purpose is legitimate. 

In many respects this legislation is 
comparable to the law passed a few years 
ago by the Congress which outlawed the 
shipment in interstate commerce of fire- 
works. We found at that time that 
many States which had outlawed the sale 
of fireworks had difficulty in enforcing 
such a law because there was no prohibi- 
tion against the sale and shipment of 
fireworks in interstate commerce, and it 
was to close this loophole that the legis- 
lation was passed. 

Now we have a similar situation with 
respect to switchblade knives. Many 
States and municipalities, knowing the 
dangers of the use of this terrible device, 
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and having made their possession illegal, 
are powerless to prevent them from com- 
ing in because such shipments are made 
from outside. 

Such States and municipalities cannot 
protect themselves without the legisla- 
tive action that is set forth in my bill. 
The original bill which I filed prohibited 
shipment of switchblade knives, or man- 
ufacture for shipment, in interstate com- 
merce. However, it contained a loophole 
in that it permitted transportation of 
such knives through the mails. Accord- 
ingly, I propose to amend my bill by of- 
fering an appropriate provision which 
will place switchblade knives in the same 
category as other deadly weapons. Thus, 
their passage through the mails will be 
subject to the same regulations as the 
Postmaster General prescribes for other 
deadly weapons. I shall introduce into 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, a copy of the amendment I 
propose. 

At the present time our postal laws 
prohibit the mailing of guns and other 
weapons capable of being concealed, ex- 
cept under certain circumstances. Had 
those who drafted the legislation fore- 
seen the extensive use for violence to 
which these knives were going to be put, 
I am sure that they would have been in- 
cluded in the definition which restricts 
their shipment. The legislation was de- 
signed to bar the shipment of conceal- 
able weapons. Certainly one of the most 
attractive features to a potential at- 
tacker is the quality of concealment. 

Another part of the amendment will 
permit the use of switchblades devised 
for valid purposes. It reflects the ex- 
ceptions now made to the shipment of 
lethal weapons through the mail, as in 
the case of the Armed Forces for ex- 
ample. Moreover, they are sometimes 
used for medical purposes. Such excep- 
tions are incorporated in the amend- 
ment which will be introduced in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I say it is time that we 
put a halt to the peddling of violence 
and to the barter of tools of mayhem and 
murder. We must help the States in 
their efforts to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency and teen-age gang warfare. We 
must take action now to place switch- 
blade knives in the same category of 
deadly weapons as guns. 

AMENDMENT TO H. R. 2849 PRoposep BY Mr. 
YATES 

On page 2, line 18, strike out the period 
after “course of business” and replace with 
a semicolon, and insert the following: “nor 
shall it apply— 

“(1) To civilian or Armed Forces supply 
or procurement officers and employees of the 
Federal Government ordering, procuring, or 
purchasing such knives in connection with 
the activities of the Federal Government; 

“(2) To supply and procurement officers of 
the National Guard, the Air National Guard, 
or militia of a State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ordering, procuring, or 
purchasing such knives in connection with 
the activities of such organizations; 

“(3) To supply and procurement officers 
or employees of the municipal government 
of the District of Columbia or of the gov- 
ernment of any State or Territory, or any 
county, city, or other political subdivision 
of a State or Territory, ordering, procuring, 
or purchasing such knives in connection 
with the activities of such governments; 
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“(4) To manufacturers of such knives or 
bona fide dealers therein in customary trade 
shipments from one to the other, including 
articles for repairs or replacement of parts; 

“(5) To licensed physicians, surgeons, or 
veterinarians; 

“(6) To bona fide medical, technical, sci- 
entific, or veterinary schools, colleges, or in- 
stitutions; and 

“(7) To hospitals.” 

Sec. 5. Section 1716 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
immediately after the sixth paragraph there- 
of the following new paragraph 

“All knives having a blade which opens 
automatically by hand pressure applied to 
a button or other device in the handle of 
the knife are nonmailable and shall not be 
deposited in or carried by the mails or deliv- 
ered by any postmaster, letter carrier, or 
other person in the postal service. Such 
knives may be conveyed in the mails, under 
such regulations as the Postmaster General 
shall prescribe— 

“(1) To civilian or Armed Forces supply 
or procurement officers and employees of the 
Federal Government ordering, procuring, or 
purchasing such knives in connection with 
the activities of the Federal Government; 

“(2) To supply or procurement officers of 
the National Guard, the Air National Guard, 
or militia of a State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia ordering, procuring, or purchas- 
ing such knives in connection with the ac- 
tivities of such organizations; 

“(3) To supply or procurement officers or 
employees of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia or of the govern- 
ment of any State or Territory, or any county, 
city, or other political subdivision of a State 
or Territory, ordering, procuring, or purchas- 
ing such knives in connection with the ac- 
tivities of such governments; 

“(4) To manufacturers of such knives or 
bona fide dealers therein in customary trade 
shipments from one to the other, including 
articles for repairs or replacement of parts; 

“(5) To licensed physicians, surgeons, or 
veterinarians; 

“(6) To bona fide medical, technical, scien- 
tific, or veterinary schools, colleges, or in- 
stitutions; and 

“(7) To hospitals.” 

On page 2, line 19, strike out “Sec. 5.” and 
insert “Sec. 6.”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says 
that knife came from Texas? 

Mr. YATES. I am told it came from 
the Pachuco gang which used to operate 
around San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not know they had 
gangs in Texas. 

Mr. YATES. I will yield to any of the 
‘Texans on the floor to defend the honor 
or lack of criminality in their city if they 
are so inclined. That is the information 
I have received. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. As a district attorney 
in Texas for 5 years and having dealt 
with cases involving knives and other 
things, I do not recognize that knife as 
coming from Texas. They used the 
James Bowie knife in Texas. 

Mr. YATES. Would the gentleman 
say that the gangs, such as the Pachuco 
gang, use the James Bowie knife? 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam not familiar with 
that gang. 
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Mr. YATES. You can see how for- 
midable this knife is. I do not know 
whether the James Bowie knife is more 
formidable than the device I hold in my 
hand or not, but both of them appeal to 
me as being extremely formidable in- 
struments. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
the knife the gentleman exhibited man- 
ufactured in this country? 

Mr. YATES. There are knives of this 
type manufactured in this country. 
The knife which I hold in my hand now 
happens to be manufactured in Italy. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
they are imported? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What in the 
world is that knife made for? 

Mr. YATES. Well, it is advertised as 
being made for hunting and fishing pur- 
poses. Its use is primarily, as far as I 
can make out, for gangs made up of 
teen-agers who use this as their principal 
weapon. I have six different knives of 
various sizes and shapes in this envelope 
which the Police Department confiscated 
from young people in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The purpose of my bill is to 
prevent knives of this type getting into 
the hands of young people because ob- 
viously they are being used for nefarious 
purposes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentle- 
man’s bill ought to be supported. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I have asked the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to look into this matter. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I compli- 
ment the gentleman on his statement. 
I think Congress should take action such 
as the gentleman has suggested. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the gentleman 
made any exception in his bill for hunt- 
ing knives as such? 

Mr. YATES. I have, indeed. In my 
statement I discuss the exceptions that 
would be made in the bill for members 
of the Armed Forces, for example; for 
surgeons who have certain types of in- 
struments that fall within the definition; 
for hunters, but with the provision that 
hunters who use knives of this type must 
register their use, and so forth. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. For information pur- 
poses, is it not a fact that most of the 
States now have State laws that make it 
a violation for a person to have posses- 
sion of a knife of the character the 
gentleman has been describing? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 
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Mr. FISHER. I know that is true 
down in Texas. 

Mr. YATES. Ihave not completed my 
study, but I know that is true in respect 
to many of the States. 

Mr, FISHER. I think the gentleman 
is performing a very fine service in bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the 
Congress and the country. Certainly it 
is dealing with a subject that needs to be 
dealt with. Since this is per se a deadly 
weapon, and is so recognized in most of 
the States, it seems to me it would be a 
fine thing to prohibit the movement of it 
in interstate commerce. As I under- 
stand, that is what the gentleman 
proposes. ý 

Mr. YATES. That is the purpose of 
the bill. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. Iyield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. I join those who have 
complimented the gentleman on his ac- 
tion today because I believe he has 
pointed the way for an act that is very 
much needed. The gentleman is to be 
congratulated for his work on it. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 


DEFERRED GRAZING PROGRAM 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2367) to 
establish a deferred grazing program as 
part of the relief available to drought- 
stricken areas under Public Law 875, 
81st Congress, and for other purposes, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, in connection with any major 
disaster due to drought determined by the 
President to warrant assistance by the Fed- 
eral Government under Public Law 875, 81st 
Congress, as amended, the President is au- 
thorized and directed as part of the assist- 
ance provided pursuant to such act to for- 
mulate and carry out, through the facilities 
of the Department of Agriculture, a deferred 
grazing program, which shall include non- 
use or limited use, or any needed combi- 
nation thereof, in any county affected by 
such disaster in which the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture determines grazing of native range- 
land is a substantial factor in agricultural 
production, and finds that limited or de- 
ferred grazing is necessary and appropriate 
for the reestablishment or conservation of 
grass for grazing. Such program shall be 
applicable only to nonfederally cwned land 
which is normally used for grazing. Within 
80 days (1) after the date of enactment of 
this act, or (2) after any subsequent desig- 
nation of any such area as a disaster area 
by the President, the Secretary shall desig- 
nate the counties in any such area in which 
this program shall be available, and the pro- 
gram shall remain available in each such 
county for a period of not more than 5 years 
after the date of enactment of this act. 

“Sec. 2. The program shall provide for pay- 
ment for deferred grazing to farmers and 
ranchers at rates equal to the fair rental 
value of the land for the grazing use with- 
held under the program, as determined by 
the Secretary on the basis of the normal 
grazing capacity of the land during periods 
of adequate precipitation. No payment shall 
be made under the program if it is deter- 
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mined that a shift of livestock from the de- 
ferred areas to other land results in over- 
grazing nondeferred areas. Payment to any 
person for deferred grazing on land in any 
one county or land in more than one county 
operated as a single unit shall not exceed 
$5,000 for any 1 year. 

“Sec.3. The program authorized herein 
may include such terms and conditions, in 
addition to those specifically provided for 
herein, as are determined desirable to 
effectuate its purposes and to facilitate prac- 
tical administration. The program author- 
ized herein for any county shall be 
supplemental to the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, and not in substitution of, 
other programs in such county authorized by 
any other law, except that no payment shall 
be made concurrently on the same land for 
deferred grazing under this and any other 
program. 

“Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, in addition to other funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the purposes 
of Public Law 875, 81st Congress, such funds 
as are necessary to carry out the program 
authorized herein.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

‘ The Senate amendment was concurred 
n. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

table. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF SEN- 
ATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON, OF 
TEXAS, IN CONGRESS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request, of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, 20 years 
ago today at a special election in the 10th 
Congressional District of Texas the Hon- 
orable Lynpon B. Jounson was elected 
to the House of Representatives. 

During these years Senator JOHNSON 
has made for himself an outstanding 
record of achievement. 

While Senator JoHNson was serving in 
the House of Representatives he was 
elected to the United States Senate. A 
very unusual honor came to him during 
his first term. He was elected by his 
Democratic colleagues as minority leader 
in the United States Senate. At that 
time he was the youngest Member of that 
great body who had ever received this 
high honor. In addition, when the Dem- 
ocrats came into power in the 84th Con- 
gress he was elected by the Democrats as 
majority leader in the United States Sen- 
ate. Another record was broken in that 
he was the youngest United States Sena- 
tor to ever receive this great honor. 

Senator Jounson has gotten along with 
his colleagues because of his fine basic 
virtues and good commonsense, that he 
has always possessed and used intelli- 
gently. Informed people marvel at the 
way he gets along in such a satisfactory 
and effective way with the most extreme 
liberals and the most reactionary con- 
servatives. I personally believe it is due 
to the fact that he not only is an edu- 
cated, cultured gentleman, who enjoyed 
and experienced the best environments 
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as he grew to manhood, but also because 
he is a man of courage, sincerity, and 
honesty of purpose. He can disagree 
with a friend without offending his 
friend, even though his views are dia- 
metrically opposed. He expresses his 
views in such a sincere, forthright man- 
ner, with great respect to those who op- 
pose him, that he is able to differ with 
those with whom he must agree without 
giving offense or becoming involved in a 
controversy. 

It happens that I have known LYNDON 
JOHNSON all of his life. When I was 
serving in the Texas Legislature in 1921- 
24, I had the honor of being the desk- 
mate of his distinguished father, who 
was recognized as a great and able states- 
man. I have known, of course, the other 
members of his fine family, including his 
wonderful mother, his charming wife, 
who is really my constituent, and his at- 
tractive daughters, so I know something 
about LYNDON JOHNSON and can speak 
from actual knowledge about his real 
worth, ability, and accomplishments. 

Before he was a Member of the House, 
he was the director of the staff of Con- 
gressman Richard Kleberg of Texas. 
This experience was, doubtless, helpful 
to him as he was one of the most active 
secretaries on Capitol Hill. He immedi- 
ately organized the first Secretaries’ Club 
and became its first president. 

The National Youth Administration 
was organized. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt called Senator JoHnson to his 
office and asked him to become the direc- 
tor of this great organization for the 
State of Texas. As the youngest direc- 
tor of this new movement, he set out to 
do a real job and all the people of Texas 
are proud of his pioneering accomplish- 
ments in that educational field. By rea- 
son of his intense activity, which led to 
disseminating information about the 
program, more young men and young 
women took advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered under the National Youth 
Administration in Texas, and, therefore, 
received greater benefits from it than the 
young men and women from any other 
State under comparable circumstances. 
Thousands of young people are indebted 
to him for making such an unusual suc- 
cess of such a forward and venturesome 
program. 

After his election as a Member of the 
House, Senator Jounson became enthusi- 
astically interested in rural electrifica- 
tion. At that time, only about 2 per- 
cent of the rural homes in Texas had 
the privilege of enjoying this great bless- 
ing of mankind. By reason of Senator 
Jounson’s efforts, the district he had the 
honor to represent was soon electrified 
almost 100 percent, including farms and 
ranches in remote sections. 

It has often been said that the four 
greatest evils are poverty, ignorance, 
disease, and crime. I think another 
great evil is real close; it is drudgery. 
Rural electrification relieved the men 
and women of the farms and ranches of 
drudgery by having electricity perform 
their back-breaking duties. REA from 
a national standpoint has meant a lot to 
this country. It created a market for 
and actually caused the purchase of 
more than $15 billion in electrical equip- 
ment and appliances. This is a market 
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that manufacturers, retailers and others 
would not have enjoyed without REA. 
It is a continuing market, not only for 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
but also for banks, finance companies, 
mechanics, electricians and many people 
in the different trades and professions. 
The program was fortunate in having 
such farsighted leaders with energy and 
enthusiasm as Senator JoHnson to make 
the program a great success. Another 
great national leader, Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN, was the author and sponsor of the 
bill, which became law, creating the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Another important program Senator 
Jounson has taken the lead in concerns 
water. Several years ago, he caused the 
Reclamation Department to make a com- 
prehensive study of water resources in 
Texas. He is one public official who was 
able to see into the future and realize 
the great need for water conservation 
and more intelligent water use. Senator 
JOHNSON'S program has been to get at 
least one major dam started in Texas 
each year. I believe he has succeeded 
100 percent; that means that there is 
one being finished each year. This 
year—1957—the Ferrell's Bridge Dam 
and Reservoir, near the birthplace of his 
helpful wife, will be completed. It will 
be a great addition to the resources of 
that fine section of the country. It is 
near Jefferson and Marshall, Tex. 

I could say much more about Senator 
JOHNSON, but I just want to point out at 
this time these particularly important 
events in his life and his outstanding 
achievements that mean so much to all 
the people of our country. Here's hop- 
ing that he will have many, many more 
anniversaries in the United States Con- 
gress. All the people profit from the 
activities and accomplishments of such 
a great statesman as our majority lead- 
er of the United States Senate, about 
whom we cannot say too much in 
praise—the Honorable LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, 


UNRESTRICTED IMPORTATION OF 
RESIDUAL OIL AND CHEAPLY 
MANUFACTURED FOREIGN GOODS 
IS A MENACE TO AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRY 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since residual oil imports began to 
get out of hand following World War 
II, there have been efforts in Congress 
to bring about restrictive measures, 
either by legislation or by directive to 
the executive department. 

International oil companies have long 
protested that no laws are needed to 
prevent harmful practices on their part, 

They insist that a voluntary program 
will take care of everything. 

There has been a variety of ap- 
proaches to the problem of excessive 
imports. 
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Several years ago we proposed an 
omnibus foreign trade measure that 
would have placed a 5 percent limitation 
on residual oil imports and at the same 
time would have offered various degrees 
of protection for other affected 
industries. 

In the last Congress, I offered a bill 
to restrict residual oil imports to 10 
percent of domestic demand, 

What was hoped would be an accept- 
able substitute was the adoption by both 
Houses, with White House endorsement, 
of the recommendations of the Cabinet 
Committee on Energy Supplies and Re- 
sources Policy. 

Now, after 2 years, we find that it is 
unworkable and that legislation is un- 
questionably the only solution to the 
imports problem. 

In the interim, it has been established 
that any attempt to persuade the inter- 
national oil group to conform volun- 
tarily to suggested import levels is futile. 

Our crusade in behalf of American 
industry and labor has been waged under 
great difficulties. 

Attempting to set up tariff dikes as 
safeguards against mounting waves of 
foreign products devastating the United 
States economy would seem to be an 
impossible job as we must contend with 
the determined opposition of wealthy 
international trading companies. 

Throughout the time that this pitched 
battle has been taking place, we have 
also been forced to carry out a vigorous 
campaign to prevent new breakdowns 
in the fortifications set up in the field 
of foreign commerce by our Founding 
Fathers more than a century and a half 


ago. 

Despite the unfair competition for 
American producers and workers that 
has come out of the strange diplomatic 
maneuvering since Congress first relin- 
quished some of its authority to the 
State Department, there are still per- 
sistent efforts in that Department to 
usurp additional Congressional power 
for the purpose of broadening our con- 
cessions in foreign commerce. 

Thus far I have mentioned only the 
coal industry as a victim of an unwise 
foreign policy. 

In the same category are the textile 
and leather goods industries, glass, pot- 
tery, ceramics, machine tools, electrical 
equipment, and dozens of other manu- 
facturers whose talents have helped to 
bring America the world’s highest stand- 
ard of living. 

I might also point out that under one 
plan which the State Department is 
pushing very vigorously, the American 
farmer would also stand to lose big 
shares of domestic markets to foreign 
producers. 

That particular plan would take the 
United States of America into the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation, thus 
throwing our tariff-making power into 
an office composed predominantly of 
foreigners. 

Today, I am introducing a bill to im- 
pose a tariff quota on imports that 
threaten the welfare and security of this 
country. 

My bill offers a plan to which no one 
should object. 

It is a plan that American industry 
and labor have every right to demand; 
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it gives foreign producers who look to 
the United States for markets a fair 
share of our business and an opportunity 
to plan output in conformity with pre- 
arranged schedules. 

Mr. Speaker, I have met with other 
Members of the House who are intro- 
ducing similar legislative proposals, and 
we have come to the conclusion that my 
bill is one which should have a wide ap- 
peal in all sections of our country. 

In the first place, it proposes to re- 
assert Congressional authority in the 
field of international trade. 

It puts the State Department on notice 
that the 85th Congress will no longer 
yield powers invested in it by the Con- 
stitution. 

Actually, we could not take leave of a 
binding law even if this legislative body 
had a mind to do so. 

Congress has always been responsible 
for policies dealing with international 
commerce, and these powers cannot be 
ceded without constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The State Department has arrogated 
tariff-making functions over the past 
two decades or so. 

During this period it has shown con- 
clusively that it is incapable of conduct- 
ing these affairs in a manner that would 
provide equitable treatment for the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

No doubt foreign nations enjoy nego- 
tiating with a diplomat who is willing to 
surrender his country’s markets to the 
rest of the world. 

Does the State Department consider it 
protocol for our own working people to 
sit down to an empty table in order to 
satisfy demands of exporting nations? 

Thousands of residents of the congres- 
sional district which I represent have 
experienced unemployment as a conse- 
quence of unwise tariff policies. 

Our coal miners and railroad workers 
have been particularly hard hit through 
loss of coal markets to foreign residual 
oil. 

The textile, glass, and pottery indus- 
tries in our part of the country have felt 
the impact of foreign competition, and 
they stand to be hurt even more when 
the St. Lawrence Seaway is opened un- 
less the bill which I am introducing is 
written into law. 

The danger confronting textile work- 
ers who lack inadequate tariff protection 
is universally recognized. 

I might add that, while the cigar- 
making industry in my part of the 
country would not be considered a big 
employer on a comparative scale, never- 
theless there is no reason for it to be 
sacrificed to the competition of products 
made by poorly paid workers in lands 
abroad. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
is designed to protect these and other 
groups who comprise the working seg- 
ment of our population. 

In addition to the foregoing bill to set 
up a tariff quota, I am also at this time 
introducing a bill to provide for a 10- 
percent quota limitation on residual oil 
imports. 

It is identical to the bill which, as I 
mentioned previously, I introduced in 
the 84th Congress. 
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It was my original intention to incor- 
porate this provision into my tariff quota 
bill, following discussions with colleagues 
equally concerned about excessive im- 
ports. 

However, I have decided to offer the 
bills separately and hope that the Ways 
and Means Committee will see fit to in- 
clude this provision into whatever tariff 
proposal is finally sent to the floor. 

By way of explanation I should like to 
eite the reason why a specific quota lim- 
itation on oil imports is necessary. 

We have learned from past experience 
that a tariff of even a dollar per barrel 
on residual oil imports is not an assured 
method of deterring international oil 
companies from their impact upon do- 
mestic oil markets. 

Another reason why an absolute 
quota is necessary in this case is that 
the coal industry could not expect the 
Tariff Commission to place what would 
be considered a prohibitive tariff on re- 
sidual oil imports due to the fact that the 
Commission decides its cases on a prod- 
uct-by-product basis. 

Thus two different forms of fuel are 
not necessarily considered competitive 
by the Commission even though they 
may be used precisely for the same pur- 
poses by identical consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, to emphasize the neces- 
sity for quick action on the bills which 
I now offer, let me point out that there 
is a movement afoot by the international 
trade groups to put across some form of 
the OTC during this session of Congress. 

I believe that our tariff quota bill 
would be the best answer to these ambi- 
tions. 

I also feel that our domestic fuels in- 
dustries are at this time in perhaps the 
gravest danger since foreign oil began 
to deluge American markets not long 
after the conclusion of World War II. 

There are literally swarms of tankers 
now engaged in carrying oil to Europe 
that are going to be free for other ship- 
ping activity once Suez traffic is returned 
to normal. 

Despite a recent statement by an exec- 
utive of one of the large international 
companies to the effect that shipping 
bottoms will not be in excess for at least 
a year, there is no question but that 
more tanker facilities are going to be 
available for stepping up the transporta- 
tion of alien oil to the United States. 

I recognize that the Office of Defense 
Mobilization is making every effort to 
prevent the devastating repercussions 
that lie ahead for the coal and railroad 
industries if the world oil group is per- 
mitted to impose its will in this manner. 

Speaking for the thousands of work- 
ers in affected industries, as well as for 
the management which is charged with 
responsibility of keeping these industries 
in a healthy condition, I ask members 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to act quickly upon my recommenda- 
tions so that we can bring the matter to 
the floor for a vote in the immediate 
future. 


PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 15 
years ago yesterday the world saw Philip- 
pine-American friendship sealed in blood 
in Bataan. American and Filipino troops 
fought side by side against a common 
enemy. They fought as allies united by 
a common ideal. That they were of two 
different races was of no moment at all. 
They were bound by the ideal of free- 
dom and they fought together to pre- 
serve the spiritual values paramount in 
the democratic way of life. 

That Bataan fell before superior forces 
enhances rather than diminishes the 
significance of that determination of 
Philippine-American epic defense. The 
courage and the heroism shown in 
Bataan are a tribute to our men who 
fought to the end, knowing that they 
were outgunned, outplaned, outmanned 
10 to 1. This showed moral and physi- 
cal valor of the highest order and our 
two grateful nations turn our reverential 
thoughts to them today. 

It is therefore fitting and proper that 
yesterday the President of the United 
States and the President of the Philip- 


-pines should have commemorated the 


fall of Bataan with two significant state- 
ments printed in today’s morning 
papers. 

The President of the United States 
said: 

On behalf of the people of the United 
States, I send Bataan Day greetings to our 
friends in the Philippines. Bataan Day is a 
solemn day for both nations, for it is a time 
when we pause to remember the price, and 
consider the meaning of freedom. 

To try to recapture in words the deeds 
of the men of Bataan is not possible. By 
their action they expressed the true spirit 
of freedom better than words could ever do. 
That spirit is what we commemorate today. 

We also commemorate the comradeship 
which has bound our two nations together 
so strongly in the past, and which continues 
to be so vital in the anxious present. 

The dangers which now confront us are 
in a sense just as real as those that were 
faced on Bataan 15 years ago. So we con- 
tinue to draw upon the spirit of devotion, 
of comradeship and of courage which is the 
noble legacy of Bataan. 


The President of the Philippines said: 


On this April 9 we are commemorating 
the 15th anniversary of the fall of Bataan. 
On behalf of the people of the Philippines 
I send our best wishes to you and to the 
people of the United States. 

Bataan will always stand in our history 
as a symbol of a heart-rending struggle by 
the peoples of two nations fighting side by 
side for the common goal of liberty, free- 
dom, and democracy. 

We are pledged that the spirit of Bataan 
shall not perish and that those gallant 
American and Filipino heroes who died for 
democracy shall not have died in vain. 

Today our two peoples are fighting the 
more subtle enemy, communism, which is 
trying to subvert the ideals we fought for 
on Bataan. 

The Pilipino people know well the bene- 
fits of liberty and freedom and will continue 
to fight with the great spirit exemplified 
on Bataan to preserve those ideals. 


In Washington, the Philippine Ambas- 
sador to the United States and repre- 
sentative on the U. N. Security Council, 
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Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, who in Bataan 
was the aide-de-camp to General Mac- 
Arthur and was therefore one of the 
active participants in that unequaled 
‘struggle, said: 

Those who fought in Bataan did not 
equivocate. They staked their lives for freé- 
dom. There was no neutralism in the murk 
and mire of the foxholes. There were no 
fence-sitters there. This is the moral of 
Bataan. h 


President Carlos P. Garcia, in saying 
that “the Filipino people know well the 
benefits of liberty and freedom and will 
continue to fight with the great spirit 
exemplified on Bataan to preserve those 
ideals,” spoke as one who, during those 
eventful days, preferred to take to the 
hills and suffer all sorts of hardships and 
privations rather than collaborate with 
the enemy, thus showing the same moral 
courage exemplified by the heroes of 
Bataan. Like the late President Magsay- 
say who fought as a guerrilla and like 
thousands of Filipinos in the resistance 
movement, these men showed endur- 
ance, fortitude, and incorruptibility 
that we Americans recognize with admi- 
ration and will never forget. 

Yesterday was a day of remembrance 
and gratitude. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Urr from April 15 to April 18, 
1957, inclusive, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Vinson for 10 days on account of 
important business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Passman, for 15 minutes, on Tues- 
day next. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Yates, for 20 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Porter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. AnFUsO (at the request of Mr. CEL- 
LER) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. DELLAY and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Robs of Pennsylvania and in- 
clude related matter. 

Mr. DurHam (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
Cormack) and include related matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m:) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 11, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


719. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
amendments to the budget for the fiscal 
year 1958 involving an increase in the amount 
of $523,685 for the legislative branch (H. 
Doc. No. 148); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

720. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting the report on borrow- 
ing authority for the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, pursuant to section 304b of the 
Defense Production Act as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

721. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the administration of forest management 
activities by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Portland, Oreg., area office, Department of 
the Interior, as of November 1956; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

722. A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting the semiannual report on the 
payment of claims arising from the cor- 
rection of military or naval records for 
the period July 1, 1956, to December 31, 
1956, pursuant to Public Law 220, 82d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

723. A letter from the Deputy Postmaster 
General, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “a bill to revise the laws 
relating to the handling of short paid and 
undeliverable mail, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

724. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases of certain aliens who 
have been found admissible into the United 
States, pursuant to section 212 (a) (28) (I) 
(ii) of the Immigration and Nationality Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

725. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting additional 
material relative to the case of Pietro Lerario, 
A~-3146807, involving suspension of deporta- 
tion under the provisions of section 244 (a) 
{1) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952, and requesting that it be returned 
to the jurisdiction of this Service; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

726. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation en- 
titled “a bill to provide for the District of 
Columbia an appointed governor and lieu- 
tenant governor, and an elected legislative 
assembly and nonvoting Delegate to the 
House of Representatives, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture, 
House Joint Resolution 172. Joint resolu- 
tion relating to the stockpile of extra-long 
staple cotton under the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 340). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 2486. A bill to authorize Commodity 
Credit Corporation to grant relief with re- 
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spect to claims arising out of deliveries of 
eligible surplus feed grains on ineligible dates 
in connection with purchase orders under its 
emergency feed program; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 341). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. House Resolution 3077. A 
bill that the lake created by the Jim Wood- 
ruff Dam on the Apalachiocola River located 
at the confluence of the Flint and Chatta- 
hoochee Rivers be known as Lake Seminole; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 342). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1488. A bill for the relief of Paul Bern- 
stein; without amendment (Rept. No. 335). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2264. A bill for the relief of Donald F. 
Thompson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
836). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2678. A bill for the relief of 
Leona C, Nash; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 337). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3572. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Jane Russell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
338). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6050. A bill for the relief of Vito 
Magistrale; without amendment (Rept. No. 
339). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 6784. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to exempt certain wheat producers from 
liability under the act where all the wheat 
crop is fed or used for seed or food on the 
farm, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6785. A bill to amend section 26, 
title I, chapter 1, of the act entitled “An 
act making further provision for a civil 
government for Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 6, 1900 (48 U. S. C. 
381); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr, CELLER: 

H. R. 6786. A bill to provide fair pro- 
cedures for rent adjustment on property se- 
cured by FHA loans; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 6787. A bill to amend section 571 of 
the Bankruptcy Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6788. A bill to authorize the abbre- 
viation of the record on the review or en- 
forcement of orders of administrative agen- 
cies by the courts of appeals and the review 
or enforcement of such orders on the orig- 
inal papers and to make uniform the law 
relating to the record on review or en- 
forcement of such orders, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

H. R. 6789. A bill to provide for reason- 
able notice of applications to the United 
States courts of appeals for interlocutory 
relief against the orders of certain admin- 
istrative agencies; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 6790. A bill to amend the Natural 
Gas Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 6791. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 6792. A bill to provide further pro- 
tection against the dissemination of diseases 
of livestock or poultry, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. R. 6793. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to prohibit the dis- 
crimination in employment against indi- 
viduals on account of their age; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 6794. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be bound 
by decisions of certain Federal courts; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 6795. A bill to establish standards of 
identity, sanitation standards, and sanita- 
tion practices for the production, processing, 
transportation, sale, and offering for sale of 
milk and milk products shipped in interstate 
commerce or which affects interstate com- 
merce for consumption as milk and milk 
products in any State, county, or municipal- 
ity of the United States; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 6796. A bill to amend section 9 (e) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 6797. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion on account of sex in the payment of 
wages by employers engaged in commerce 
or in operations affecting commerce, and to 
provide procedure for the collection of wages 
lost by employees by reason of any such dis- 
crimination; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H. R. 6798. A bill to increase the rates of 
basic compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 6799. A bill to authorize cooperative 
associations of producers to bargain with 
purchasers singly or in groups and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIXON: 

H. R. 6800. A bill to provide for further 
research relating to new and improved uses 
which offer expanding markets for farm 
products, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 6801. A bill to authorize the grades of 
major general and brigadier general in the 
Medical Service Corps of the Regular Army, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 6802. A bill to provide for the plac- 
ing of positions of United States citizen 
instructors in foreign languages at the Army 
Language School in the competitive civil 
service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. R. 6803. A bill to provide for the plac- 
ing of positions of United States citizen in- 
structors in foreign languages at the Army 
Language school in the competitive civil 
service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. R. 6804. A bill to encourage expansion 
of teaching and research in the education of 
mentally retarded children through grants 
to institutions of higher learning and to 
State educational agencies; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 6805. A bill to establish quota lim- 
itations on imports of foreign residual fuel 
oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6806. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by estab- 
lishing import quotas under specified con- 
ditions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 6807. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a fish hatchery in the State of 
Wisconsin; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 6808. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916, to provide for licensing independ- 
ent foreign freight forwarders, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 6809. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for compulsory 
school attendance, for the taking of a school 
census in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes,” approved February 4, 1925; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

H. R. 6810. A bill to include in the Soil 
Bank Act a program to enccurage the mar- 
keting or exporting of dairy heifers as a 
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means of reducing milk producing potential; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

H. R. 6811. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. R. 6812. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by establish- 
ing import quotas under specified condi- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 6813. A bill to amend the Natural Gas 
Act, with respect to jurisdiction over sales of 
natural gas by independent producers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H. R. 6814. A bill to provide for the com- 
pulsory inspection by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture of poultry and 
poultry products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: 

H. Res. 229. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House Report 
No. 10, entitled “United States Aid Opera- 
tions in Iran“; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Illinois, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States requesting passage of area redevelop- 
ment programs which would provide aid and 
assistance to depressed areas through the 
development of natural resources; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. R. 6815. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Szkomar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COLLIER (by request) : 

H. R. 6816. A bill for the relief of Anton 
Kivela; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELLAY: k 

H. R. 6817. A bill for the relief of Bruno 
Gasparini; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R, 6818. A bill for the relief of Margarete 
Stark (Starke); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6819, A bill for the relief of Chew So 
Cheong and Chew Wing Cheong; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 6820. A bill for the relief of Damaso 
P. Perez and Mercedes Ruth Cobb Perez; to 
the Committee on the Judiclary. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 6821. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Burstein; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LIPSCOMB (by request) : 

H. R. 6822. A bill for the relief of Salvador 
Madrigal-Cuevas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R. 6823. A bill for the relief of Wang 
Kwie Ding; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SHUFORD: 

H. R. 6824. A bill for the relief of the family 
of Joseph A. Morgan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. s 

By Mr. YOUNG: : 

H. R. 6825. A bill for the relief of Miss Irm- 
gard Fraunhofer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Case of the Postmaster General—Letter 
From Charles O. Porter, of Oregon, to 
Hon. John A. Blatnik, of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following: 

APRIL 8, 1957. 
The Honorable JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

Chairman, Legal and Monetary Sub- 
committee, Government Operations 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR JOHN: Because I am personally con- 
vinced that Postmaster General Summerfield 
has acted as a poor-business man and in 
bad faith in connection with his Depart- 
ment’s $47 million deficiency appropriation 
request, I call for his immediate resignation 
and prosecution under the provisions of the 
Urgent Deficiencies Act, United States Code, 
title 31, section 665. 

My judgment is based on my experience 
as a member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee and upon reading the col- 
loquy in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 
5, beginning on page 5196. 


In a matter of this importance and in- 
terest, however, and in the interests of fair- 
ness, I am now writing to you in your ca- 
pacity as chairman of the Legal and Mone- 
tary Subcommittee of the Government Op- 
erations Committee to request that your 
subcommittee inquire, as soon as possible, 
into the circumstances and that Mr. Sum- 
merfield and Mr. Percival F. Brundage, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, be asked 
to explain their conduct. 

The Postmaster General prides himself on 
being an efficient-business man, but the facts 
point in the other direction, to wit: 

1. He asked for $3 billion in 1957 and re- 
ceived within about $16 million of that. 
Only $5 million was cut from what he asked 
for operations, with the operations total rep- 
resenting an increase of $74 million from 
1956. Yet he comes to us now with a $47 
million deficit, all the more amazing because 
so much of the expenditures are fixed costs. 

2. His defense is that the volume of mail 
has increased beyond expectation. We all 
make miscalculations but this one is tre- 
mendous, particularly when you consider 
that in January of this year, at a time when 
he knew this $47 million deficiency existed, 
the Postmaster General estimated for fiscal 
1957 that the Post Office would handle 58,- 
024,000,000 pieces of mail, domestic and for- 
eign, almost 300 million less than he had 
earlier estimated would be handled in 1957. 
In January, the volume of mail is decreas- 
ing— but in April it is the basis for the $47 
million deficlency he knew about in January. 

The law is very plain: 

“(g) Administrative division of apportion- 
ment: Any appropriation which is appor- 


tioned or reapportioned pursuant to this 
section may be divided and subdivided ad- 
ministratively within the limits of such ap- 
portionments or reapportionments. The of- 
ficer having administrative control of any 
such appropriation available to the legisla- 
tive branch, the judiciary, or the District of 
Columbia, and the head of each agency, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, shall prescribe, by 
regulation, a system of administrative con- 
trol (not inconsistent with any accounting 
procedures prescribed by or pursuant to 
law) which shall be designed to (A) restrict 
obligations or expenditures against each 
appropriation to the amount of apportion~ 
ments or reapportionments made for each 
such appropriation, and (B) enable such 
officer or agency head to fix responsibility 
for the creation of any obligation or the 
making of any expenditure in excess of an 
apportionment or reapportionment. 

“(h) Expenditures in excess of apportion- 
ment prohibited—penalties: No officer or 
employee of the United States shall author- 
ize or create any obligation or make any 
expenditure (A) in excess of an apportion- 
ment or reapportionment, or (B) in excess 
of the amount permitted by regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant to subsection (g) of this 
section. 

“(i) Administrative discipline; reports on 
violations: (1) In addition to any penalty 
or liability under other law, any officer or 
employee of the United States who shall 
violate subsections (a), (b), or (h) of this 
section shall be subjected to appropriate ad- 
ministrative discipline, including, when cir- 
cumstances warrant, suspension from duty 
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without pay or removal from office; and any 
officer or employee of the United States who 
shall knowingly and willfully violate sub- 
sections (a), (b), or (h) of this section shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned for not more than 2 
years, or both.” 

Responsible leaders in the House have ex- 
pressed concern over the violations of this 
law. Our colleagues, Mr. Taser and Mr. 
Gary, agree that the law has been violated. 
Mr. Gary well states the issue: “Are we going 
to continue to appropriate for the depart- 
ments of Government or are we going to 
abdicate in their favor?” 

Our distinguished colleague, Mr. CANNON, 
the chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, has spoken his mind with his usual 
clarity and force. All his remarks in the 
April 5 Recorp are worthy of attention by 
your committee, but these go to the nub: 

“Every department observed and obeyed 
the law until this year. The Post Office De- 
partment is the first to break over. Post- 
master General Summerfield tells the press 
he is heartsick. He would not be heartsick 
if he had obeyed the law. But he took funds 
out of the fourth quarter and spent them in 
the second quarter. And he took money out 
of the fourth quarter and spent it in the 
third quarter. It was done deliberately and 
on notice. He had notice when Congress 
passed and the President signed the bill. He 
had notice again when he first started using 
the money at the beginning of the first quar- 
ter in July 1956, He went before the Bureau 
of the Budget and asked for a supplementary 
estimate. The budget told him Congress 
had given him $2,184,000 for operations and 
he had to live within it. They refused to 
recommend a deficiency appropriation. 
Again the first of January he again went be- 
fore the Budget Bureau and asked for a sup- 
plementary estimate. And again the Budget 
Bureau told him he would have to live within 
the amount Congress had appropriated for 
the purpose. He waited until the last min- 
ute and finally bludgeoned the Budget Bu- 
reau into giving him a supplementary esti- 
mate and then calls in the newspapermen 
and tells them unless Congress surrenders he 
will stop delivering the mail. He lays down 
an ultimatum to Congress and arrogantly 
gives them 3 days in which to come across. 
Regardless of what the Constitution says, 
the Department is writing its own ticket and 
naming its own appropriation, and the tax- 
payers of the Nation and the men they send 
to Washington to represent them can go 
jump in the sea.” 

Essential postal services should not be 
abridged abruptly. Too much important ac- 
tivity depends on them. Decreases in serv- 
ice for the sake of economy can no doubt be 
made, but they should come as the result of 
careful study, not because the Postmaster 
General invokes them as reprisals on Con- 
gress for an illegal situation his own inept- 
ness created. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


If Hungarian Refugees, Why Not 
Egyptian? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 


mayed to learn that the administration 
sees fit to reject the entrance of Egyp- 
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tian displaced Jews to the United States 
under the parole provisions of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act. Yet, this is the very 
provision in the law which gave the 
administration authority to admit 32,000 
Hungarian refugees. I note that Mr. 
Rogers, in replying for the Attorney 
General, stated that the decision to ad- 
mit Hungarian refugees was taken in “a 
sudden unexpected emergency which 
arose while there was no Congress in 
session.” This answer is completely 
illogical, 

The authority to admit the Hungarian 
refugees was based on law and the law 
operates whether or not Congress is in 
session. It is heartless mockery to say 
that existing law is operable for one 
group of people and then inoperable for 
another group of people who are simi- 
larly situated. Whether or not Con- 
gress acts on the administration’s pro- 
posals, is completely irrelevant. The 
law as it exists today, provides sufficient 
authority to admit the helpless deportees 
of Egypt. 

Moreover, the administration has an- 
nounced that it will continue to permit 
the entrance of additional Hungarian 
parolees. No one finds fault with that, 
but then what happens to the excuse 
given by Mr. Rogers that the administra- 
tion will not act on Egyptian deportees 
while Congress is in session, pending 
action on the proposed legislation affect- 
ing parolees? The Hungarian refugees 
are still being admitted although Con- 
gress is in session and the pending legis- 
lation has not been acted upon. 

There is more to this than meets the 
eye. What is the real basis for this dis- 
crimination? The Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which I am chairman, will 
put that question to Mr. Rogers. 


Outstanding Infantry Training at Fort 
Benning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I request that the RECORD show 
the exemplary job being done in train- 
ing ground forces at Fort Benning, Ga. 
Recently a group of Members of the 
House and the Senate had an oppor- 
tunity to see this training at firsthand. 
It was a very fine thing to see not only 
the different types of training but also 
the imagination and spirit with which 
the Infantry goes about their tasks. All 
credit must be given to Maj. Gen. 
Herbert B. Powell and his fine staff who 
operate this gigantic Army Infantry 
center and school. 

I say gigantic because this great Army 
post covers 284 square miles and has a 
present population of 39,000 people, mili- 
tary and civilian. During World War 
II, close to 100,000 persons was the aver- 
age population. Today the Infantry 
center and school prepares Infantry offi- 
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cers and enlisted men for ground combat 
and as rangers and airborne troops. In 
addition, Fort Benning supports the 
Army Reserve and National Guard with 
active-duty training opportunities and 
with correspondence courses. It was a 
wonderful opportunity for me and my 
colleagues to see these young soldiers 
and officers go about their training in 
weapons, communications, counterfire 
operations, transportation, airborne 
work, ranger tactics, and developing new 
concepts using modern weapons, air- 
craft, and helicopters in an amazingly 
bold and effective style. 

I might also note that Fort Benning 
lends great support to the training of our 
allied personnel. As Sir William Slim, 
who rose from lance corporal to become 
a field marshal and chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, once said, “There is only 
one thing worse than to have allies, and 
that’s not to have any at all.” Thus, it 
speaks well for the Army and for Fort 
Benning to be assisting in this program 
upon which I would like to elaborate. 

This important aspect of the mutual 
defense assistance program of the United 
States Government, the training of mili- 
tary representatives from participating 
countries in American service schools, is 
designed to unify the defense of the free 
world and to teach the employment and 
maintenance of American military 
equipment furnished these countries un- 
der the program. Those receiving the 
training in the United States generally 
return home as instructors to pass on to 
others the knowledge which they have 
acquired here. 

The United States Army Infantry 
school plays a major role in this effort, 
receiving and training approximately 
700 to 800 allied students per year from 
about 35 different nations. Roughly 40 
percent of these students are officers of 
the Republic of Korea and Republic of 
Vietnam Armies who attend special, sep- 
arate, translated classes. The re- 
mainder of the students are in regularly 
scheduled classes with American stu- 
dents. In a year's time from 45 to 50 
different classes have allied students en- 
rolled. The courses represented vary in 
length from 4 weeks to 9 months and 
begin and end throughout the year. 

Once again, my appreciation to Sec- 
retary Brucker and to the Infantry 
center and school for a most informative 
visit. 


Cutting the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives yesterday ap- 
proved cutting some $218 million from 
the Commerce Department appropria- 
tion. Previously, nearly $800 million 
dollars were cut from other appropria- 
tions. Thus, Congress already reduced 
the Eisenhower budget, which is the 
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largest ever submitted in the country's 
peacetime history, by over 81 billion. 

The Demoeratie- controlled Congress is 
determined to economize and is making 
sincere attempts to reduce the inflated 
budget for the coming fiscal year. From 
the current sentiment in Congress, it 
can be expected that further cuts will be 
made amounting to possibly three or 
four billion dollars. 

If this is achieved, then Congress 
should follow it up with a reduction in 
income tax for all taxpayers. 

I believe that considerable budget re- 
duction is possible by efficient adminis- 
tration and the elimination of waste, 
duplication and extravagance. I further 
believe that such economy can be ef- 
fected without jeopardizing the welfare 
of the American people, especially the 
aged people, the war veterans, small 
business, and certainly the health needs 
of the Nation. 


Introduction of Bill To Prohibit the Dis- 
crimination in Employment on Account 


of Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill, the purpose of 
which is to remove age as a barrier to 
employment of individuals who are well 
qualified, physically sound, mentally 
alert, and possessed of years of experi- 
ence. Thousands of position seekers 
who are walking the streets in search for 
employment become frustrated and dis- 
couraged at the repeated rebuffs handed 
them for only one reason, namely, they 
are over 45 years of age. Unfortunately 
it is one of such cases that everyone 
knows, but no one can prove. However, 
peruse if you will, the great metropolitan 
newspapers advertising columns of “help 
wanted,” inserted by employers, directly 
or through the medium of employment 
agencies, and you will find an astounding 
number of employment opportunities 
limiting applicants as to age. In many 
cases calling for an individual of 30 to 
40 years of age having a background and 
experience only 50 to 60 year old appli- 
cants could possess. 

The condition sought to be remedied 
does not greatly affect the so-called 
hourly rated workers, production work- 
ers, and manual laborers who are pro- 
tected by seniority rights under union 
contracts. However, the condition is 
acute in the management field, such as 
executives, administrators, professional 
personnel, personnel directors, indus- 
trial and public relations men and so 
forth. In other words, unorganized 
white-collar workers, often referred to as 
our “middle-class citizens.” 

One may ask: “Why are such good men 
out of positions? Are they unemployed 
because of inefficiency or other causes of 
their own making?” Of course, there 
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will always be some within such category. 
But, the great majority are on the streets 
by reason of mergers or company sales. 
The present trend of selling businesses is 
greatest in the area of small manufac- 
turing plants who employ between 200 to 
1,000 workers. Too many of such enter- 
prises are being swallowed by so-called 
syndicates, often referred to as associates 
or some other such fancy name, whom I 
prefer to call industrial scavengers look- 
ing for a tax deal or a fast dollar. Upon 
such sale, acquisition or steal of such a 
business the syndicate or purchasers’ ad- 
ministrative staff takes over and the ex- 
ecutives and other key personnel in the 
sellers’ employ are let out pronto, without 
regard to length of service, efficiency, 
capacity, loyalty, or industry. To my 
mind, Mr. Speaker, to permit such con- 
dition to exist and adding insult to injury 
by foreclosing such injured parties from 
obtaining other means of a livelihood 
solely because of age, tends to create a 
malignant cancer in our economic system 
which may soon plague us. Let's cure it, 
if possible, before it is too late. Strangely 
enough, the age limit of 45 is usually 
fixed by top management, the head of 
which is, by most cases, over 45 years 
of age himself, thereby labeling himself 
too old for the position he holds. We 
constantly hear that the supply of future 
executives is far short of the demand. 
Competition for the best of the college 
recruits is becoming sharper all the time. 
Recruiters detailed to college campuses 
are falling far below their requisitions 
and in some cases are offering students 
in their junior year funds for tuition and 
other types of inducements if such stu- 
dents sign up for service in their organ- 
ization upon graduation. Yet, qualified 
executives or other administrative per- 
sonnel are unwanted if over 45 years of 
age. A horrible waste of manpower war- 
ranting consideration on the national 
level. Congress, in its wisdom, expressed 
itself in regard to age limitation in Fed- 
eral Government employment thus: 

No part of. any appropriation hereafter 
contained in this or any other act shall be 
used to pay the compensation of any officers 
or employees who establish a requirement 
of maximum age for entrance into positions 
in the competitive civil service, (Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Act, 1957, Public 
Law 854, 84th Cong., 70 Stat. 757.) 


While limitation as to age is inter- 
dicted by the appropriation act, 1957, 
and while the President has expressed 
his concern in regard to the same sub- 
ject matter, when he in his acceptance 
speech at San Francisco on August 23, 
1956, said: 

Now, in all existing kinds of discrimina- 
tion there is much to do. We must assure 
a fair chance to such people as mature work- 
ers who have trouble getting jobs. 


I respectfully submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that when age becomes a major consid- 
eration in hiring an employee well qual- 
ified in all other respects, a ‘‘fair chance” 
no longer exists. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said before that 
this unwholesome condition in private 
industry will soon plague us and agree 
with the statement made by Mr. Lyndall 
F. Urwick in his article entitled Man- 
agement Education in American Busi- 
ness,” published by the American Man- 
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agement Association, 1954, on page 108, 
as follows: 


If what has been lacking in private enter- 
prise is a sufficiently inspiring, a sufficiently 
human leadership, if the citizen, regarded as 
a producer, is not convinced that his daily 
job is worthwhile both morally and from a 
narrower standpoint of self-interest, he will 
seek an alternative system. That alterna- 
tive may well be frustrating and disastrous; 
it may lead to communism or to some other 
form of autarchy in a belated effort to clear 
up the mess. Should this happen, it will be 
little comfort to those who believe in free- 
dom—if any survive—to be able to say “I 
told you so.“ 


Address by Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wis- 
consin, Before Midwest Federation of 
College Young Republican Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr, President, I have 
just returned from a visit to my State, 
during the course of which I addressed a 
wide number of organizations of all 
types. 

One of my most memorable pleasures 
was the honor and privilege of address- 
ing, on Saturday evening, April 6, in the 
capital city of my State, Madison, the 
Midwest Federation of College Young 
Republican Clubs, a group of Young Re- 
publicans representing 13 States and 40 
colleges. I am very happy to say it was 
a good meeting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by me on that occasion 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator Winey Says GOP Most Snow Ir “Is 
A PARTY OP PROGRESS IN ATOMIC AGE, Nor 
Party or Reaction OF HORSE AND Bucy 
Days”; Says Party MUST FOR “AMERICA'S 
Goop AND Its OWN GOOD SPEARHEAD WORLO 
LEADERSHIP" 

Iam indeed happy to be with you tonight. 

It is a real pleasure to join with you in 
looking forward to the role of the Republican 
Party in the future. 

It is most appropriate that you who are 
the leaders of tomorrow, should consider this 
vital question of the future of our party 
your party and mine. 

You Young Republicans have demon- 
strated that you are aware of your responsi- 
bilities as citizen-leaders in the dynamic 
period up ahead. 

I cannot commend too highly your partici- 
pation in YR Club activities. 

REAL ASSETS OF YR MEMBERSHIP 

As you well know, your membership pro- 
vides a splendid opportunity to acquire a 
broader understanding of government, as 
well as enjoying an ideal training ground for 
future leadership. 

Certainly, an active role in a Young Repub- 
lican organization is a valuable supplement 
to any course of education, and an asset to 
you personally. 
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Your experience, I believe, provides each of 
you with a greater appreciation of our politi- 
cal process, and an understanding of tech- 
niques and tasks of a truly responsible politi- 
cal party. 

All in all, your YR Club provides a “real- 
life” laboratory in which to acquire a better 
understanding of politics—theoretical, and 
especially, practical. 


MY THEME TONIGHT—MODERN PROGRAM 
ESSENTIAL 


My theme tonight is comparatively simple 
but it is composed of many elements. 

My theme is this: America today is ad- 
vancing in the jet-atomic age, advancing, as 
it must, irreversibly up the high road of 
leadership on the world scene. It is the 
GOP's task, the “Grand Young Party’s” task 
to spearhead such leadership. 

The American people will vote at the polls 
in November 1958 and in November 1960, for 
the party which provides a program geared 
to the needs of this age, geared to the needs 
of a shrunken globe. 

The American people will vote for us if 
they believe that we are “the party of the 
future.” 

They will vote against us if they have the 
idea that we are a party of the past, the past 
when the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans repre- 
sented barriers in space and time. 

If however, in this age when space and 
time has been virtually annihilated by man's 
inventiveness, if we supply a modern pro- 
gram, tailored to the needs of a dynamic 
Nation of 170 million in the jet-atomic age, 
then we will win and retain America's sup- 
port. 

If, on the other hand, the American people 
believe that we are a party which only looks 
backward to “the dear old days,” a party 
which is patterned after the McKinley era of 
the horse and buggy, then they will not vote 
with us. 

The question is, therefore, what must be 
the elements in a modern program for a 
brighter future for all? 

- And, secondly, what are the techniques, 
what are the organizational methods by 
which we can get this program adopted? 

Let us first take up the latter question. 
Why? Because I think that there will read- 
ily be almost universal agreement on this 
matter of new-type techniques. 

Then let us frankly approach the latter 
challenge—the challenge of new programs. 

At this time, let us look “right in the eye” 
at those issues on which there is and will 
be an honest difference of opinion. 


THREE-HUNDRED-AND-SIXTY-FIVE-DAY 
CAMPAIGNING 

First, we'll look at the matter of tech- 
niques. 

I think that you Young Republicans have 
yourselves set a fine pattern for tomorrow's 
victories at the polls. 

You have been showing what an enter- 
prising campaign organization can do and 
must do. And I mean 12 months a year, 
not simply in the latter part of September 
and the entire month of October. 

You Young Republicans have shown that 
there is a salesmanship job to be done 365 
days a year; a literature distribution job in 
the wards and precincts; a TV and radio job; 
a doorbell-ringing and volunteer-registra- 
‘tion job; and all the other types of grass- 
roots activities which must keep the Re- 
publican Party in the minds and eyes of the 
people. 

ATTRACTING ALLEGIANCE OF STAY-AT-HOMES 

You and I remember that, according to 
1956 statistics, out of a potential vote of 
about 104 million, only about 62 million— 
or three-fifths of those eligible—voted. 

Of this number, Ike received almost 36 
million—a majority of votes cast—10 million 
more than his opponent. 
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However, this points up an important 
factor: There is a “political gold mine” of 
42 million votes, either inactive or untapped. 

To fully utilize our opportunities—for the 
benefit of our party, and the Nation—we 
must do two things: 

1. First, this stay-at-home group must be 
persuaded to vote; and 

2. Second, our programs—Republican pro- 

must be proven to so benefit the na- 
tional interest as to attract these voters. 

This cannot be a taken-for-granted task; 
for, as we know—even though the stay at 
homes are inactive—many of these are tra- 
ditionally elther independents or are Demo- 
cratic inclined. 


THE DIFFICULT CHALLENGES OF 1958 AND 1960 


Now, let me ask, “How important is it that 
we do all these things?” 

The answer is, “Very important, indeed.“ 

In the first place, in November 1960, we 
face one of the most critical challenges in 
Republican history. 

At that time we will be going to the polls 
without that great standard bearer, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 

He will, we know, play an active part in 
the campaign. But his name will not head 
the ticket, and our party will not automati- 
cally have the benefit of his enormous per- 
sonai prestige. 

We should have, however, the same mass 
of independent voters whom Ike attracted 
and whom we definitely need to win. I re- 
peat: We need the independent voters to win. 
We need the “swing” voters. That does not 
mean that we must forsake our Republican 
standbys, our loyal GOP adherents. But it 
does mean that we must broaden the base of 
our party and not run it as an exclusive 
social club. 


HARD BATTLE FOR NEXT CONGRESS 


In the second place, we face an even 
tougher challenge—much earlier—in Novem- 
ber 1958. 

The fact is we face difficult contests for 
control of the Senate and House, for many 
key governorships and other State and local 
offices. 

You Young Republicans are more than 
familiar with the specific issues involved in 
many of the statewide contests which are 
coming up. 

But, I can tell you that from a national 
standpoint—so far as the battle for the 86th 
Congress is concerned, we have rarely faced 
a tougher problem. 2 

OI the Senate seats coming up—21 are for 
Republicans incumbents’ seats, 11 for Demo- 
cratic incumbents. 

And half the Democratic seats are in the 
safe “solid South.” By contrast, most of 
our Republican Senate seats are in the so- 
called marginal States of the country—which 
could pivot either way, including right here 
in our State of Wisconsin and elsewhere in 
the Midwest. 

PARTY'S POOR RECORD SINCE 1933 

Obviously, the House elections too, could 
likewise go either way. 

But here is an overall fact to remember: 
Since 1933, we Republicans have been in 
majority in the Senate and House for but 
4 years out of the 24. 

When we attained control, I personally was 
privileged to serve as Chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in the 80th Congress 
and of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the 83d Congress. 

I say: let us find out why we as a party 
have so repeatedly lost the Congress, even 
when we were winning the Presidency in 
November 1952 by such a landslide of elec- 
toral votes. 

We must find out why it is, that in all 
this quarter century, (which represents the 
lifetime of virtually every member of this 
audience) the American people have selected 
a Republican Congress only twice, 
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I ask you ladies and gentlemen: “Why?” 

Obviously, because we could not win the 
complete confidence of the voters in the 48 
States. 

Let us, then, come face to face with the 
issues. Doing so will spell, I believe, the 
difference between more possible defeats 
in the battle for the Congress and the Presi- 
dency, or new victories, such as we deserve 
to win. 


WE MUST DISPEL A KEY ILLUSION 


I say, that, to win America's confidence, we 
must dispel the illusion that the Republi- 
cans represent “special interests,” especially 
the interests of so-called big business. 

As we recognize, no political party can 
survive as a “pawn of any special interest” 
(neither yours, nor mine, nor anyone else’s). 

If it attempts to do co, one of two things 
will happen: 

1. It will be defeated at the polls; or 

2. If not, then it will exist, not as a servant 
of the people but as the pawn of the special 
interests. 

In either case, it loses effectiveness as a 
political party. 

We can only attain our political goals by 
successfully performing our general political 
responsibilities to the entire country. 

WE WANT ALL GROUPS TO PROSPER 

I say: “Our party must be identified with 
all America,” 

We can be proud of what we have accom- 
plished for business (because of what busi- 
ness means to 170 million Americans). But 
so, too, we can and should be just as proud 
of what we have accomplished for labor, 
agriculture, consumers, and veterans. 

But we should be proud of our record and 
we should advance that record—not because 
we are special pleaders for so-called big 
business, but because we want strong, 
healthy segments in a strong, healthy 
America. We want all groups to prosper and 
none to be “whipping boys.” 

And, parenthetically, I say that when 
so-called big business is mentioned, let us 
recall: The 8½ million stockholders who 
truly own America’s corporations; the hun- 
dreds of thousands of small businesses who 
subcontract work for large enterprises; and 
the fact that, under our profit and loss sys- 
tem, we must not penalize groups simply 
because they have succeeded by superior in- 
itiative, organization, and resourcefulness. 


THE HEART OF THE CHALLENGE TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


And we come now to the nubbins of our 
being here tonight: The future role—the fu- 
ture program of our party. 

In my judgment, as I have earlier indi- 
cated, the only factor in this role is the 
changed world in which we live. 

It is a role symbolized by such up-to-the- 
minute facts as—a reported testing soon of 
America's first intercontinental guided mis- 
sile; the flight last December of X B-52 
bombers, nonstop, around the earth in 45 
hours; the vulnerability of continental 
United States in this air age, both to air 
attack and, for example, to possible attack 
from missile-firing submarines off our coasts. 


WILL THE GOP BACK UP OR ATTACK IKE’S 
LEADERSHIP? 


All of these facts spell the need for United 
States leadership. 

And that means, I say, Republican leader- 
ship, Republican statesmanship. 

The GOP must not furnish, as it has in 
the past, misguided direction in the fight 
against America’s leadership. 

The GOP must back up Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower instead of inadvertently undermining 
his leadership on the world stage. 

Thus, here in the Midwest and elsewhere, 
one of the greatest challenges facing the 
Republican Party is acceptance of this mod- 
ern fact: That the United States of America 
literally has no alternative but to be a leader 
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of and a partner with all the free nations of 
the world in combatting Communist aggres- 
sion, 

The American eagle cannot be and must 
not be turned into an American ostrich. 

The entire world, yes, including the 900 
million people behind the Iron Curtain, look 
to this country for leadership. 

WHAT CAN HAPPEN IF WE DEFAULT 


The alternative to American leadership 
would be American default. The result of 
American default could be (1) a Communist 
world and/or (2) world war III. 

We intend neither of these terrible eventu- 
alities to come about. 

There must be no war, and there must 
be no Communist world. 

I know that I need hardly remind you 
young people who recognize that you have 
to bear the brunt of military training, that 
there really is no alternative to adequate 
preparedness, Yes, even though prepared- 
ness takes a good many years out of a good 
many lives. 

But it is better to be alive with 18 months 
of training “under your belt” than it is to 
be dead amidst the radio-active ashes of a 
bombed-out American city, a city caught 
in a Pearl Harbor-like blitz. 

As you may have noticed, I have referred 
thus far only to the international phase of 
our modern program, 

DOMESTIC PART OF MODERN GOP PROGRAM 


Now, there is a vast domestic phase as 
well, 

Here on the home front, the atomic age 
requires these things: 

1. A strengthened American education 
program. I mean higher education, and I 
mean improved elementary- and high-school 
education. We are in a life and death race 
with the Soviet Union for technical superi- 
ority. We cannot be second best in the qual- 
ity of our scientific, industrial, and other 
manpower, 

2. An expanding economy which will pro- 
vide still more jobs. More and more jobs for 
the American people. Every year 400,000 of 
you young people enter the labor force. 
That means there must be 400,000 or more 
jobs awaiting you. 

As a part of this challenge, more and more 
women are entering the labor force. A third 
of the 66 million employed Americans today 
are women. 

The young men in my audience who have 
marriage in mind know that many of their 
future wives will want to continue to work. 
The American people are determined that 
there shall be sufficient jobs for all who want 
to work. 


RESHAPING THE FACE OF AMERICA 


3. A new look for America’s very geography. 
A new ' 0k for the face of our countryside and 
our cities. I mean speeding up uf the devel- 
opment of our 41,000-mile toll road system; 
improvement and expansion of our already 
overcrowded airports so as to be ready for the 
jet airliners which will soon be rolling off our 
assembly lines; aid to our cities for slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. Re- 
member, many sections of our cities are 
blighted with decaying areas which, in turn, 
are breeding grounds for vice and misery; a 
“shot in the arm” for lagging housing con- 
struction; acceleration of the application of 
atomic energy for peacetime purposes; speed- 
ing the dredging of the Great Lakes connect- 
ing channels so the full St. Lawrence Seaway 
will be open for 2,700 miles of deep-draft 
passage as soon as possible. 


OTHER HOME FRONT GOALS 


And, of course, there are many other ele- 
ments as well in our domestic program. I 
refer, for example, to resolving the issues of 
our farm problem; strengthening America’s 
social security (for your own mothers and 
dads who have worked a lifetime for our Na- 
tion); reforming our obsolete tax struc- 
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ture, as proposed by the Wiley bill for a 
Hoover-type National Tax Commission; en- 
acting long-delayed civil-rights legislation; 
strengthening conservation of our natural 
resources; and there must be action on many 
other fronts, as well, 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE COST OF THESE PROGRAMS 
Naturally, some of the programs which I 
have outlined cost a considerable quantity 
of money. The mutual security program, 
which President Eisenhower is recommend- 
ing to the Congress and the Nation, costs 
money; aid for airports costs money; aid for 
improved navigational aids for air traffic cost 
money; and so on, down the line. 


CRASHES AVOIDABLE ABROAD AND AT HOME 


But I ask you, my friend, which would you 
rather read, news that Congress has acted to 
approve mutual security legislation and air- 
port and air-aid legislation, or would you 
rather read that because of our inaction, one 
of our allied countries has crashed—has 
fallen into the Communist orbit? 

And would you prefer to read news right 
here in the United States of some new air 
collision, some new accident, in which a giant 
airplane has cracked up in one of our overly 
congested airports, or has collided headon 
with another plane in midair because of lack 
of traflic control? 

(Remember, for example, that Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority reports literally hundreds 
of almost disastrous near misses—of both 
civilian and military planes in the air, dur- 
ing a period of each few months.) 

Do we want more near misses in domestic 
and foreign policy? 

Do we want to be pennywise and pound 
foolish? 

Do we want to risk more crashes? 

I say that to provide for the needs of the 
modern age will cost a good deal. But not to 
provide for them will cost infinitely more. 

A crash abroad, a crash at home—these 
will prove far costlier in the long run, 


I AM A TRUSTEE IN TERMS OF CONSERVING FUNDS 


You will understand, my friends, that I 
am not recommending the signing of any 
blank checks. I am not recommending that 
a dollar be wasted, or be casually spent, in an 
extravagent fashion. 

I am a trustee of taxpayers’ funds. 

As a trustee, I believe in husbanding, in 
conserving. But I don’t believe in “stand- 
pat-ism" or in looking backward. 

So, I am recommending that we take the 
blinders off our eyes. I am suggesting that 
this country must prove itself further that 
it is a dynamic country in a dynamic world. 


WE ALL NEED A YOUTHFUL APPROACH 


And while we want to hold on to the land- 
marks of past times; while we want to be true 
to our traditions of the past, we want also 
to advance to the horizons of the future. 

This is, I believe, the youthful approach 
which is so necessary. 

It is the approach which is not limited to 
people like yourself who are young in 
number of years, but extend to all people 
who are young in mind—as I trust we all are. 

CONCLUSION 


It has been a great joy to be with you 
tonight. 

Some of the things which I may have said 
have undoubtedly “struck sparks“ with some 
of the members of this audience. 

Others of my suggestions may be regarded 
favorably, perhaps quite unanimously. 

I have spoken frankly, however, in order 
to provide food for thought for you because 
I know that you are anxious to come up with 
solutions to the problems such as I have 
enumerated—problems affecting the very life 
of this Republic and problems affecting the 
future of our party. 

Thank you for your kind attention, and 
good luck to you all, 
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Labor-Management Legislation for Fed- 
eral Employees Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that many of my col- 
leagues have been shocked, as I have 
been, at the implications of a legal brief 
filed today by the Department cf Jus- 
tice. This brief, is in answer to a test 
suit filed by a group of postal workers 
in the United States Court of Claims, 
seeking overtime payments for work 
which they are required to perform at 
home, after completion of their normal 
working day. 

The Justice Department brief, ap- 
parently setting forth the administra- 
tion position, makes the bold assertion 
that Federal workers are not entitled to 
the benefits of workers in private indus- 
try because of “economy and Govern- 
ment efficiency considerations.” The 
brief states that “many advances made 
by the labor movement are not, as a gen- 
eral matter, incorported into laws affect- 
ing Federal personnel.” This, Mr. 
Speaker, is the precise reason why legis- 
lation is needed to provide modern ma- 
chinery to govern labor-management re- 
lations in the Federal Government. 

My bill, H. R. 6, of the 85th Congress, 
cosponsored by a number of Members of 
the House and Senate would modernize 
archaic labor-management concepts of 
Federal agencies and departments, so 
obviously stated in the brief to which I 
refer. A similar bill was favorably re- 
ported in the 84th Congress by the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

Indications of the awareness of the 
need for this type of legislation have 
come from recommendations of the first 
Hoover Commission, the Comrmaittee on 
Labor Relations of Governmental Em- 
ployees of the American Bar Association, 
and most recently from the National Civil 
Service League, supported mainly by top 
industrialists and businessmen who have 
had first hand experience in labor-man- 
agement relations. In its monthly pub- 
lication the League declared: 

Union recognition is an area in which 
there has been practically no leadership 
from the executive branch of Government, 

All groups interested in public administra- 
tion, including the unions themselves, rec- 
ognize that public employment is different 
from private employment, and that all as- 
pects of collective bargaining cannot be 
utilized in Government. However, a full 
examination of employee representation and 
communication policies and techniques is 
long overdue. 

A constructive program would not only 
provide democratic assistance to the em- 
ployee, but would also develop a means for 
management responsibility which industry 
has long since learned to utilize but which 
Government still lacks, 


Mr. Speaker, it is true that in recent 
years the great advancements of the 
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working men and women of America in 
bettering their economic position, their 
hours, and working conditions have not 
been shared by those Americans work- 
ing for the Federal Government. But 
this was not always the case. The Fed- 
eral Government was once the leader 
in establishing labor reforms for its em- 
ployees, setting the example for private 
industry to follow. 

For example, President Van Buren by 
Executive Order issued March 31, 1840, 
established a 10-hour day for Federal 
employees on public works projects, 
without any reduction in pay. In 1868 
Congress passed legislation to establish 
an 8-hour day for laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics employed by or on behalf 
of the Federal Government. The Lloyd- 
La Follette Act of 1912 granting basic 
rights to employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was many years ahead of Fed- 
eral labor-management laws affecting 
private industry. 

It gave recognition to the rights of 
Federal employees in three major areas. 
First, it provided that no person in the 
classified civil service could be removed 
except for cause, providing further that 
all notices of charges must be in writing, 
with a reasonable time for the employee 
to answer the charges. Secondly, it au- 
thorized employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to organize to improve their 
conditions of employment, their wages, 
and hours of work; the right to strike 
was specifically prohibited. Workers in 
private industry did not receive legisla- 
tive sanction for purposes of organiza- 
tion until more than 20 years later. 
Finally, the right of Federal employees 
to petition Congress, or any Members of 
Congress was guaranteed; the right to 
furnish information to either House of 
Congress, or a congressional committee 
or member thereof was also guaranteed. 

Now, 45 years later, this is still the 
basie law affecting labor-management 
relations in the Federal service. In this 
interim period, significant advancements 
have been made in Federal laws affecting 
labor-management relations in private 
industry. These laws are well known— 
the Railway Labor Act, the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, the Davis-Bacon Act, 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, amend- 
ed by the Taft-Hartley Act, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government 
has lagged far behind in the establish- 
ment of sound modern labor-manage- 
ment principles and policies. The pro- 
visions of H. R. 6, amending the Lloyd- 
La Follette Act of 1912, provide the basis 
for a uniform system of handling griev- 
ances, with fairness and dispatch, utiliz- 
ing the services of the responsible em- 
ployee unions in representing their 
members in such matters. This legis- 
lation is urgently needed to bring gov- 
ernmental policies in the labor-manage- 
ment area up to a level consistent with 
the proven practices of modern labor- 
management relations now generally in 
effect in private industry. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
an article by Mr. Joseph Young, in the 
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Washington Evening Star of Wednesday, 
April 10, 1957: 


Justice Brier PUTS ECONOMY ABOVE BENE- 
FITS—SAVINGS Ger PRIORITY OVER GOVERN- 
MENT WORK CONDITIONS 

(By Joseph Young) 

A Justice Department brief contends that 
benefits for Federal workers such as overtime, 
better pay, and improved working conditions 
must either bow to or be balanced with con- 
siderations of economy and efficiency in 
Government.” 

For example, the brief said, Congress, in 
the interests of Government economy, would 
be justified in setting a 10-hour workday for 
Federal employees. 

The Department's brief was filed in answer 
to a test suit by a group of postal workers in 
the United States Court of Claims seeking 
overtime payments for extra time involved in 
studying postal sorting schemes. 

The Department's brief, which presumably 
represents the administration's view, did not 
state that the administration feels that the 
Government's 8-hour day should be increased 
to 10 hours at this time. But it emphasized 
that such an increase in working hours would 
be justified in the name of economy if it 
should become necessary. 


LIKE BENEFITS CHALLENGED 


The brief emphasized the view that Fed- 
eral workers, because of economy and Gov- 
ernment efficiency considerations, are not en- 
titled to the benefits of workers in private 
industry. 

Federal employee leaders have denounced 
the Justice Department's views as a throw- 
back to the horse-and-buggy days. 

The horse-and-buggy comment was made 
by Thomas G. Walters, operations director of 
the AFL-CIO Government Employees Council. 

“This attitude is a striking example of the 
archaic labor policy that the Government 
adopts for its own employees,” Mr. Walters 
declared. “It emphasizes the need for a man- 
agement-labor relations law in Government.” 

Roy Hallbeck, legislative representative of 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
said “the Justice Department's view is the 
19th-century version of employee rights.” 
James A. Campbell, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Employees, 
said “the Government’s position is the most 
discouraging development to Federal em- 
ployees in a long, long time; but it empha- 
sizes the necessity of getting Congress to ap- 
prove legislation officially recognizing the 
rights of Federal employees to better their 
working conditions.” 


HOME STUDY INVOLVED 


The test case, which is being handled by 
the law firm here of Herbert S. Thatcher, in- 
volves postal workers who must study at 
home to memorize the routing of mail. The 
postal workers contend that industry in 
portal-to-portal agreements with labor 
unions now pays overtime for time spent 
by employees in preparation for their on- 
the-job duties or in traveling from one site 
to another in connection with a job. 

The Justice Department's answer, in part, 
to these claims declares: 

“Plaintiffs’ [the postal clerks] complaint 
is that they are not, but should be, paid for 
the time they spend within the confines of 
their own homes learning and keeping up 
with their jobs. As they read the statutes 
designed to ameliorate working conditions 
and the case law growing out of those stat- 
utes, they should be compensated for what 
they term ‘physical and mental exertion.’ 
Such compensation, they argue, would be 
entirely in accord with the philosophy of 
present-day labor law. The philosophy, if 
such it can be called, may conceivably con- 
trol in dealings between union and manage- 
ment. 
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“However, as between Federal employees 
and their employer, the United States, this 
philosophy must either bow to or be bal- 
anced with considerations of economy and 
efficiency in Government. The basic rights 
of labor—the right to strike and the right 
to bargain collectively—cannot be afforded 
Federal employees consistently with the Fed- 
eral obligation to the taxpayer to operate the 
Federal administration economically and effi- 
ciently. [Government employee unions have 
never sought the right to strike and spe- 
cifically forbid such strikes by its members 
in their constitutions. ] 

“As stated, Congress, alone charged with 
the function and duty of establishing the 
rates of pay and the criteria of payment for 
Government. employees, has always been 
aware of the necessity of economy in Govern- 
ment and where it has acted to ameliorate 
the working conditions of Federal employees, 
it has always acted cautiously and in con- 
formity with its desire for Government econ- 
omy. 

“For example, while the 8-hour day was 
assured for labor by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, the Federal employee first ob- 
tained the right to work only an 8-hour day 
in 1945 and then only by implication, * * * 
True time and one-half for overtime has been 
standard for labor for many years. And yet, 
true time and one-half for overtime is still 
not available to the bulk of Federal em- 
ployees. 


DENIED OTHER GAINS 


“These few examples illustrate that the 
many advances made by the labor movement 
are not, as a general matter, incorporated 
into the laws affecting Federal personnel. 
Clearly, the economical administration of 
Government precludes the immediate and 
total adoption by Congress of schemes such 
as automatic cost of living increases based on 
the consumer price index. 

“If Congress desires that, insofar as it is 
possible, all workers in this country work 
only 8 hours a day, nevertheless Congress 
could, in its concern for Federal expendi- 
tures, require, and validly provide, that Fed- 
eral employees work 10 hours a day. 

“That Congress has chosen to limit the 
working day of most Federal employees to 8 
hours a day, 7 years after it chose to limit 
the working day for most workers in this 
country, is no indication that Congress has 
also chosen to pay its employees industry or 
private management wages or, in this case, 
overtime compensation, sometimes described 
as ‘penalty pay,’ for study over which Gov- 
ernment has no control and on which it 
cannot check. 

“For the fact of the matter is, as we have 
shown, that Congress has not always ac- 
cepted for Federal employees the theories 
or rights of the labor movement in their 
entirety.” 


Officer Grades, Army Medical Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 
Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to authorize the 
grades of major general and brigadier 


general in the Medical Service Corps of 
the Regular Army, and for other pur- 


poses. 

I would like to chronicle very briefly 
before this body the previously unher- 
alded performance of a large group of 
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between 4,000 and 5,000 active-duty 
Army officers who, under present law, 
are denied the opportunity of attaining 
general officer rank, no matter how out- 
standing may be the performance of any 
individual of the corps. I specifically 
refer to the Medical Service Corps of the 
Army, which represents the consolida- 
tion of the former Medical Administra- 
tive Corps, the Sanitary Corps, and the 
Pharmacy Corps. I supported the Sur- 
geon General of the Army, Maj. Gen. 
Norman Kirk, in 1947, in his recom- 
mendation for the establishment of a 
single corps which would provide admin- 
istrative, scientific, and technical sup- 
port to the Surgeon General and his 
physicians of the Army Medical Service 
in their mission of caring for the sick, 
injured, and wounded, and in maintain- 
ing the health of the Army. I did this 
in spite of the fact that it would abolish 
the Pharmacy Corps, which was estab- 
lished by a bill which I introduced in 
Congress in 1942, and which was signed 
by the President into law in 1943, after 
having received the unanimous vote of 
the Congress. At the same time, in 1947, 
a bill which had been passed by Con- 
gress establishing an Optometry Corps 
was vetoed by the President in order to 
incorporate this profession in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps. The Medical Service 
Corps is a natural outgrowth of the Civil 
War Hospital and Ambulance Corps, 
which relieved the overburdened physi- 
cian of much of the work of a nonpro- 
fessional nature; of the Sanitary Corps, 
whose establishment was recommended 
by General Gorgas, the Surgeon General 
in 1917, at a time when he faced the 
problem of not having enough medical 
officers to provide proper professional 
care to the large number of casualties 
that was anticipated; and of the Medi- 
cal Administrative Corps, which was 
established by law in 1920 as the result 
of a recommendation by Surg. Gen. Mer- 
ritt W. Ireland, who recommended at 
that early stage the establishment of a 
Medical Service Corps; and, finally, of 
the Pharmacy Corps, which gave recog- 
nition to highly trained and educated 
officers with backgrounds in practical 
Sanitation, military medical supplies and 
equipment, and knowledge and experi- 
ence in the chemical, bacteriological, 
serological, and X-ray fields. These lat- 
ter three corps faced and met their 
responsibilities superbly during World 
War II in almost every type of duty 
except the actual practice of medicine, 
dentistry, and nursing. 

The Medical Service Corps has in- 
creased tremendously in size, responsi- 
bilities, and areas of utilization in the 
past 10 years. It is composed of indi- 
viduals who are dedicated to the highest 
principles of the Army Medical Service, 
the United States Army, and this great 
Nation of ours. The Medical Service 
Corps officer, in addition to being profes- 
sionally qualified in his field, must be 
adept in the application and techniques 
of the combat arms as well. These of- 
ficers served with honor during the Ko- 
rean conflict when each infantry divi- 
sion was authorized 38 Medical Service 
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Corps officers. As a matter of fact, next 
to the infantry and artillery, they out- 
numbered all other frontline corps, and 
their assignments ranged from that of 
the assistant battalion surgeon, who pro- 
vided frontline emergency medical care, 
to that of the helicopter pilot, who flew 
the wounded back to the hospitals. 

The Medical Service Corps consists of 
specialists in over 50 scientific, technical, 
and administrative specialties, including 
pharmacists, optometrists, sanitary en- 
gineers, podiatrists, clinical psycholo- 
gists, bacteriologists, radiological labora- 
tory officers, biochemists, physiologists, 
entomologists, social workers, immunolo- 
gists, parasitologists, and in the broader 
fields, administrators, comptrollers, and 
executives trained in management, logis- 
tics, manpower, teaching, intelligence, 
staff and command, training, research 
and development, operations and plan- 
ning, programing, financial manage- 
ment, industrial funding, and the biologi- 
cal and physical sciences. These officers 
serve also as consultants to physicians. 

It is also interesting to note that al- 
most 30 percent of all the Ph. D.'s in 
the Army are members of the Medical 
Service Corps. They belong to such out- 
standing organizations as the American 
Hospital Association, the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, the Ameri- 
can Optometric Association, the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Chemical Society, 
the American Management Association, 
the Society of American Bacteriologists, 
the American Psychological Association, 
the American Public Health Association, 
the American Sociological Society, the 
National Association of Social Workers, 
the American Industrial Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of 
Clinical Pathologists, the American En- 
tomological Society, the American So- 
ciety of Immunologists, the New York 
Academy of Sciences, the Society of Ex- 
perimental Biology and Medicine, the 
American Society of Experimental Pa- 
thology, the American Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene, the American So- 
ciety of Parasitology, the American 
Mosquito Control Association, the Radia- 
tion Research Society, and the American 
Society of Hospital Pharmacists. 

In any major conflict in the future, the 
services of physicians will be in an 
acutely short supply. The existence of 
the Medical Service Corps negates the 
universal complaint of our World War 
II Reserve physicians, who charged that 
their professional services were need- 
lessly expended in nonprofessional du- 
ties. The corps distinguished itself in 
Korea as a member of that great Army 
medical team, which assured our Army of 
the lowest sickness and disease rate, and 
the best chance of survival after being 
wounded, of any army in history. The 
Medical Service Corps has now reached 
full maturity, and new opportunities 
have been opened up in the whole area of 
service support in such new fields as 
medical intelligence, military missions, 
and particularly in the logistics officer 
program. In mobilization these officers 
would be required to serve in 1 or 2 grades 
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higher than now serving, and the respon- 
sibilities would even be greater than in 
World War II. However, in this era of 
unprecedented opportunities for college 
graduates in civilian pursuits, a military 
career is not going to be attractive to the 
highest type of personnel desired, when 
it is realized that in the Medical Service 
Corps our present laws preclude equality 
of opportunity to aspire to the higher 
ranks available in the military service. 
At the present time, the Medical Service 
Corps is the only male corps which has no 
general officers, and which does not and 
never has had the opportunity of com- 
peting for these higher positions in the 
Military Establishment. Other corps of 
the Army, much smaller in size than the 
Medical Service Corps, have several gen- 
eral officers. Equality of opportunity 
should not be denied to the Medical Serv- 
ice Corps, and if some of the gross inequi- 
ties cannot be rectified under present 
legislation, I propose that legislation be 
enacted that would correct these in- 
justices. To illustrate the inequality 
that exists I should like to enter on the 
record a listing of all the male corps of 
the Army establishment with their ap- 
proximate present strength of officers, 
and the number of general offleers in 
each of the Corps. 


Number 
Corps Approximate of 
strengths general 
officers 

6, 000 61 

20, 200 121 

r 24, 000 154 

Adjutant General. 5, 00 6 

Chemical. 1, 500 4 

Chaplain.. 1, 100 2 

Engineer.. 9, 400 29 

Military Police. Me 2, 400 4 

C WAAN E Bea 1, 500 4 

Judge Advocate General 1,100 3 

Medical Service: 

Dental Corps 2,600 3 

Medical Corps 4, 300 17 

Medical Services Corps 4, 500 None 
Veterinary Corps 475 

Ordnanden joie ccsccsen Stace 7, 100 23 

Quartermaster... .. — 6, 300 19 

T a EE SE A ass 7, 400 19 

Trunspor tation 6, 400 14 


The above data speak for themselves. 
I hold that any Corps of this size, which 
is composed of so many highly regarded 
professional personnel, and which has 
distinguished itself so admirably in com- 
bat, richly deserves the equality of op- 
portunity afforded other male corps of 
the Army. 


Address by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson Before Central Valley Empire 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 10, 1957 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on 
March 19 last the distinguished Secretary 
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of Agriculture, the Honorable Ezra Taft 
Benson, spoke before the Central Valley 
Empire Association in Fresno, Calif. He 
delivered an interesting and constructive 
speech, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE EZRA 
Tarr BENSON BEFORE CENTRAL VALLEY EM- 
PIRE ASSOCIATION, FRESNO, CALIF., MARCH 19, 
1957 


It is always a pleasure to come to Cali- 
fornia—our leading agricultural State and 
one of my adopted home States. And it is a 
special pleasure to come to Fresno, the fore- 
most agricultural county in the Nation. 
Mrs. Benson and I are happy to be here. 

Back in 1938, while working on a market- 
ing study at the University of California, I 
traveled into every county in this State. 
Now, 19 years later, I still recall with a flood 
of happy memories those joyful busy days. I 
recall the delight I had out here in the 
Golden State in seeing your noble mountains 
and green valleys, your clear skies and blue 
sea, your bright sun and huge trees—and 
besides all this the most diverse agriculture 
in the United States. 

These valleys are an inspiration to me and 
I loye to see the progress you are making. 
Last summer I visited in Stockton where the 
Diamond walnut growers were dedicating 
their new processing plant. Today I gazed 
out over this great valley, this famous “fruit 
bowl” of California, this fabulous area in 
which you produce nearly every fruit from 
deciduous to subtropical, an unbelievable va- 
riety of vegetables, together with nuts, dry 
beans, rice, barley, sugarbeets, potatoes, cot- 
ton, alfalfa, and irrigated pasture—and be- 
sides all these, chickens, turkeys, dairy herds, 
beef cattle, sheep and goats. Truly, it is 
breathtaking. As I surveyed all this I could 
not help thinking how grateful we should be 
to the Almighty for the blessings He has 
visited upon our people here in California 
and throughout this choice land. 

We are blessed by freedom and by the op- 
portunity to use freedom as responsible citi- 
zens. We are blessed by prosperity—by 
plenty in a world wherein so many have so 
little. 

And we are blessed by the possession of a 
basic philosophy of self-help—a philosophy 
that is the theme of this meeting of the 
Central Valley Empire Association. 

I urge you—no, I challenge you—never to 
lose this fundamental philosophy. It was 
the spirit of the pioneers. It was the mak- 
ing of the West. It is the hope of the future. 

And it has paid dividends to California 

agriculture, 
The cash farm income of the farmers and 
ranchers of this State last year reached an 
all-time high—$2,796 million dollars. This 
was the highest cash farm income any State 
has ever had in a single year. 

Moreover, your realized net income per 
farm was also an all-time high—more than 
50 percent above the level of 1949 and 9 per- 
cent above the previous high of 1955. 

I wish we could say the same for the Na- 
tion’s agriculture as a whole. 

I have been reporting certain facts about 
the agricultural situation to the American 
people. Some of our critics do not seem 
to want me to mention these facts. Ap- 
parently they feel that only those things 
should be mentioned that support their par- 
ticular political point of view. 

A few years ago surpluses were mounting 
rapidly and rigid price supports on the so- 
called basic crops were encouraging more 
and more production of crops already in sur- 
plus, We called attention to that situation, 
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and our critics did not like it. Last year 
we pointed out that the surpluses cut farm 
income an estimated 20 percent, or $2 billion, 
and they were upset. 

And now that we are pointing out some 
encouraging developments in the agricultural 
situation, our critics are, if anything, even 
more indignant than they were before. We 
have been reporting farm developments on a 
consistent basis. We will not be swayed by 
pressure to paint either a rosier or a darker 
picture than the facts justify. 

Facts are facts, and the truth is that prices 
received by farmers in February were 3 per- 
cent above a year ago and 5 percent above 
the low of December 1955. 

The truth is that on a nationwide basis, 
realized net farm income last year, as re- 
cently revised, was 4 percent above 1955— 
the first peacetime year, by the way, in which 
farm income has increased since 1947. 

The truth is that exports on farm com- 
modities are running at an all-time high. 

And there is every indication that we have 


passed the peak of the storage problem and’ 


that Commodity Credit Corporation invest- 
ments in price supports are declining. It is 
expected that the total CCC investment in 
farm commodities will be about $7.6 billion 
on June 30, 1957. This will be a net reduc- 
tion of $700 million in a period of 12 months 
and a net reduction of approximately $1.3 
billion below our peak holdings of February 
1956. 

These are the facts. I believe that the 
American people are entitled to know them. 

We all know that, despite these more fa- 
vorable developments, agriculture in general 
has been having some difficult times these 
past few years. 

Many of these difficulties can be traced di- 
rectly to policies which kept agriculture in a 
price-support straitjacket. 

This dependence on rigid sup ma 
form of guaranteed markets—on ever smaller 
allotments and quotas to fit shrinking de- 
mand—this was defeatism. This was sub- 
mission to fear. This was following the path 
of least resistance. 

We cannot make progress that way. That 
is the road to a Government-dominated agri- 
culture, a socialized agriculture. 

More than a century ago the French phi- 
losopher and historian De Tocqueville wrote: 
“Democracy and socialism have nothing in 
common except one word—equality. But 
notice the difference, while democracy seeks 
equality in liberty, socialism seeks equality 
in restraint.” 

Was that not the pattern—equality in 
restraint—being forced on agriculture under 
rigid supports? 

The relative position of California agri- 
culture provides a striking endorsement for 
the philosophy of self-help as opposed to 
dependence on Government. Last year your 
farm operators had a realized net income of 
81.68 ½ billion—a record high for any State 
at any time. 

Out here in the Central Valley where so 
large a proportion of our oranges, grapes, 
peaches, and dried fruits and tree nuts are 
grown, you believe in self-help through mar- 
keting agreements rather than in Govern- 
ment control through direct price support. 
You believe in farmer-owned and farmer- 
controlled cooperatives and you have many 
good ones. You have Federal marketing 
agreements and orders on raisins, prunes, 
figs, almonds, and walnuts—and you have, 
moreover, promotional efforts under State 
marketing orders on raisins, prunes, and figs. 

You are firm believers in the value of re- 
search and education to increase efficiency, 
to improve quality, and to expand markets. 

Of course you have your problems, too. 
Water is your great need here just as it is in 
many other areas. During November and 
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December, I understand, you had near-record 
dry weather which held back planting and 
germination of grain crops and retarded 
growth of new grass in range areas. Despite 
some good rains, which relieved the worst 
immediate effects of the drought, your sea- 
sonal total precipitation has thus far been 
much below normal. 

On the other hand, weather conditions 
have been favorable for getting work done. 

But always there is this problem of water. 
I am told that February snowpacks for 
irrigation water were deficient and that 
ground-water levels are still dropping in 
pumping areas because of heavy usage. 

As President Eisenhower said in estab- 
lishing his Cabinet Committee on Water 
Resources in May 1954: “If we are to con- 
tinue to advance agriculturally and indus- 
trially we must make the best use of every 
drop of water which falls on our soil, or 
which can be extracted from the oceans.” 

We must use more effectively the best 
storage we know about—the earth itself. 
Our soils and underground reservoirs con- 
stitute the greatest potential storage we 
have. 

Here again the best programs are pro- 
grams of self-help—programs initiated and 
developed by local people and managed by 
them, with the help of both State and Fed- 
eral Governments where needed. Soil-con- 
servation districts and the small watershed 
program are examples. The watershed pro- 
gram is a great step forward in our national 
efforts to conserve soil, water, range, timber, 
and wildlife resources. It supplements the 
efforts of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Corps of Engineers in seeking maximum 
utilization of available water supplies. 

The small watershed approach recognizes 
that three kinds of management go hand 
in hand—soil management, water manage- 
ment, and local management. It is unde- 
niably one of the great conservation devel- 
opments of our time. 

Our Soil Conservation Service is assisting 
in the investigation, planning, or conserva- 
tion treatment of seven locally initiated Cali- 
fornia watershed projects under the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 
We are helping in the development of land 
use and structural works of improvement in 
two pilot small watersheds and the Los An- 
geles and Santa Ynez flood-prevention proj- 
ects. We recognize that larger projects are 
needed for the rapidly growing requirements 
of your State. 

Water is now perhaps the greatest lim- 
iting resource factor in the further develop- 
ment of this Nation. We must deal with 
this problem promptly and effectively. I 
repeat, we must deal with it cooperatively— 
on a partnership basis. i 

In the easing of drought and other dis- 
asters, there is need for more State and 
local participation. As President Eisen- 
hower recently said in a message to the 
Congress: “State and local governments 
should assume a greater part in alleviating 
human distress and hardships and in meet- 
ing other local needs in times of disaster, 
calling on the Federal Government only to 
supplement their own resources.” 

With this in mind, legislation has re- 
cently been offered requiring a minimum 
of 25 percent State contribution in certain 
future emergency agricultural programs for 
disaster relief. 

This is in line with the philosophy that 
the proper function of the Department of 
Agriculture is to help farmers and local 
communities to help themselves. Govern- 
ment must not dominate—it must not dic- 
tate. Government is the instrument of the 
people to serve them and to work with them, 
while preserving the basic freedom of the 
people to make their own decisions, 

Government should do for the people what 
they cannot do for themselves as individ- 
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uals or as groups. It is a legitimate func- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, for 
example, to help farmers and ranchers work 
their way out of unbalanced supply-demand 
situations. But such help must be sound. 
It must not sow the seeds of Government 
domination—it must not lead to depend- 
ence on Government to take over the mar- 
keting of farm crops. 

Last summer when you had an oversupply 
situation in plums, we announced a purchase 

am. Over a 2-week period 90 carloads 
of fresh plums were purchased. The pro- 
gram was announced on August 1 and buy- 
ing began a week later. On only one day 
after announcement of the program did the 
daily average auction prices fall below $3. 
During the 10-day period prior to the an- 
nouncement, the average market price was 
above $3 on only 2 days. 

This is sound help—it is temporary. It 
does not pile up commodities in Government 
warehouses where the accumulated cost of 
storage mounts day by day and where the 
fruits of the good earth are subject to de- 
terioration and spoilage. 

Hand in hand with this philosophy of 
sound, temporary help as needed goes the 
philosophy of producer responsibility. Con- 
scientious producers recognize that they 
must help prevent oversupply problems by 
commonsense plantings. Growers in Cali- 
fornia now produce most of the Nation's 
crop of tomatoes for processing—you grew 
60 percent of the national total last year. 
Because of a record California crop of some 
2% million tons, and greatly increased out- 
put elsewhere, the total supply of tomatoes 
for processing in the 1956 season was about 
40 percent more than it was a year earlier. 
To prevent overproduction and depressed 
prices in the 1957-58 season, we have recom- 
mended acreage reductions which with nor- 
mal yields would stabilize the situation in 
1957. 

These are all various aspects of self-help in 
agriculture—of the philosophy which you 
are saluting in this meeting. 

But the most important and effective long- 
term program of self-helf for agriculture has 
been, and remains, a program of research and 
education in more efficient production and 
marketing. The better crop varieties and 
the better breeds of livestock and poultry we 
now have, the improvement in the manage- 
ment of fields and animals, the new indus- 
trial uses for soybeans, corn, cotton, and 
many other commodities, the techniques 
that we now have for conserving and im- 
proving natural resources—all these are 
based in large part on research and educa- 
tion. 

Some will say, of course, that it is all very 
well to talk about research and education as 
the best long-term ways of improving agri- 
-culture’s position—but the hard fact is that 
research and education are too slow. The 
lag between finding a new fact in the labora- 
tory and applying it on the farm is too great. 

True, we cannot expect research and edu- 
cation to solve our immediate surplus prob- 
lems. This situation had become so criti- 
cal—because the wartime emergency poli- 
cies were continued for nearly 10 years after 
the war ended—that drastic temporary expe- 
dients had to be adopted. 

We have such temporary measures in the 
vast disposal programs now in operation and 
in the soil bank. These, together with ficxi- 
bility in price support, are the major tools 
with which we are gradually cutting down 
the surpluses and increasing farm prices and 
income, 

The cost is heavy. President Eisenhower 
has submitted the largest agricultural 
budget in history for fiscal 1958—-$5.3 billion. 

But there was no alternative—we had 
either to pay the heavy cost of these emer- 
gency programs now or face a loss to the 
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Nation, caused by a depressed agriculture, 
that would have been far greater. 

But not for a moment should we allow our- 
selves to lose sight of the fact that these 
programs are emergency—are temporary. We 
must make sure that they win their objec- 
tives, 

The acreage reserve program of the soil 
bank must indeed be used to reduce produc- 
tion of crops in surplus. Our disposal op- 
erations must not simply empty Government 
warehouses so they can be filled again, or re- 
duce inventories so they can be built up 
again. 

In a terrific rainstorm it may be necessary 
to use buckets to catch the water from a 
leaky roof. But the permanent solution is 
to fix the roof. 

The permanent and sound solutions to 
agriculture’s difficulties are lowered costs, 
competitive prices, improved quality, and 
expanded markets—largely through research 
and education. 

California has long been a leader in agri- 
cultural research—and in marketing coop- 
eratives also. I know you do not need to 
be sold on the value of research extension 
and cooperation. We all recognize, however, 
that in the past fact using has lagged far 
behind fact finding. We are seeking rem- 
edles. We are now getting speedier and 
more thorough communication to farm peo- 
ple through the Extension Services and the 
other agencies of the Department. 

It took about 10 years to put hybrid seed 
corn on farms. If a development of equal 
significance were introduced today, I wonder 
if a comparable job could not be done in 
one-third the time. 

In the past, agricultural production re- 
search has outrun marketing research. We 
have set up in our Agricultural Marketing 
Service a research establishment whose ex- 
clusive interest is improving the marketing 
of farm products. In our Agricultural Re- 
search Service we are giving increased em- 
phasis to the development of new uses for 
agricultural products. This work is now 
being administered separately under a 
deputy administrator for utilization re- 
search and development. 

As you know, the President’s Commission 
on Increased Industrial Use of Agricultural 
Products has been preparing recommenda- 
tions for the wider use of agricultural raw 
materials, An interim report of this Com- 
mission will shortly be presented to the 
President and the Congress. Current indus- 
trial consumption takes the products from 
less than 7 percent of our farm acreage. 
This is undesirably small. We feel sure it 
can and will be enlarged. 

I wish there were time enough to go into 
the fascinating story of the research in 
marketing and new uses now going on. I 
could tell you about new merchandising 
methods that they increased store sales of 
fruit as much as 75 percent. Studies of stor- 
age and transportation are producing facts 
that will result in big savings. 

New methods of preventing insect infesta- 
tions of dried fruit have been developed. 
In another study our researchers have found 
that temperature control can greatly in- 
crease the storage life of dates. For exam- 
ple, dates that have a storage life of 3 months 
at 60° F., can be kept for considerably longer 
than a year at zero degrees, 

A study is now getting underway on the 
marketing costs of eggs in certain areas in 
California, 

With the help of our technicians, plans for 
a complete modern wholesale food center in 
San Francisco have been prepared and pre- 
liminary surveys are underway of facilities 
in Oakland and Los Angeles. I might say, 
in this connection, that construction was 
begun last year on a new wholesale food 
market in Philadelphia which is expected to 
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save more than $6 million annually in food 
handling costs. 

In the field of new uses, we have developed 
an excellent whole-milk powder which, with 
water added, makes milk of good flavor. 
When we find out how to make the powder 
retain its good qualities in storage and how 
to produce it economically, it should go a 
long way toward bringing supply and de- 
mand of milk into balance. 

The new fruit and vegetable powders may 
open entirely new markets. 

Improvements in processing and handling 
of frozen foods will lead to a further tre- 
mendous expansion of this young industry. 

New forms of dried eggs and greatly im- 
proved frozen poultry products will stimu- 
late consumer demand. 

The commercialization of potato granules, 
or instant potato, has moved ahead rapidly 
in the past few years. The mashed potatoes 
are indistinguishable from the product made 
with fresh potatoes. Several companies 
which have adopted our findings are now 
producing this form of dehydrated potato. 

Who can say that the progress we have 
been making in marketing and new uses 
will not burst forth in a flood, just as the 
20 years of production research, which had 
been damned up by the depression, suddenly 
broke forth during World War II? Who is to 
say that there is not at this moment in the 
fields and laboratories of our Federal and 
State research establishments a crop, per- 
haps more than one, which will do for the 
farmers of the West, the South, the North- 
west, or the East, what the soybean has done 
for the farmers of the Middle West? 

Who is to say that there is not now in 
the laboratories a development in the field of 
marketing which might rival the effect of 
the development of the frozen food industry? 

Already we see the shadow of things to 
come—of amazing advances in the produc- 
tion and marketing of food and fiber. 

Nowhere is the marketing outlook brighter 
than here in California. Your population 
growth continues to be astounding. Cali- 
fornia producers who used to look to the 
East for markets now find a vast and rapidly 
expanding market on their own doorstep. 
Despite the tremendous agriculture of this 
State—and I repeat it ranks first in the 
Nation—your sources of meat are moving 
eastward. You get hogs from Iowa and you 
buy beef in markets farther and farther 
East. 

Besides the expanding Western market, 
your products are in demand throughout 
the country. And as more outlets open in 
Asia, you will have strategic advantages there 
also. 

Let us move forward this exciting future 
through a return to the concept of full part- 
nership between the Federal and State gov- 
ernments, on the one hand, and the people 
on the other. 

There is fine cooperation between your 
State department of agriculture and the 
Federal Department—between your land- 
grant college and the USDA. I firmly believe 
that we need on the national level people 
who intimately know State problems. I 
have appointed several former Commission- 
ers of Agriculture to my personal staff. They 
have been extremely valuable. We are mak- 
ing progress in our struggle to restore the 
concept that responsibility for farm programs 
resides in the people. 

The drift toward centralization of power 
has been slowed down. Next we must halt 
the trend—then reverse it. 

Here in your “Salute to Self-help in Agri- 
culture” you are rendering a true service to 
the cause of responsible freedom. 

I am most happy to join you in this re- 
affirmation of a vital American principle. 

May God bless this tremendously im- 
portant work, 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, inspire us 
during this day with a faith that is vivid 
and victorious. 

Grant that our faith, in its simplest 
motive and manifestation, may never be 
merely a formal creed and a ceremonial 
but a life of sanctity and service. 

Fill us with an earnest desire to help 
mankind enjoy a free and fruitful life. 

Deliver us from all cold and cynical 
tempers of mind and may we not be in- 
different to the needs of others. 

May we have Thy forgiveness for be- 
ing so lacking in the spirit of charity and 
considerateness. 

Bless us with the grace of sympathy 
and understanding, of friendship and 
kindness. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, 


ARMY SHAKES PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
read from this morning's front page of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
fhe following: “Army Offers Congress- 
men Free Trip to Louisville on Weekend 
of Derby—No Race Tickets, Brucker 
‘Regrets. ” 

The proposed trip is a minor thing, 
and I readily agree that all Members of 
Congress should be as well advised as 
possible in regard to defense operations. 
But the implications of the invitation 
are vastly different from that. I com- 
plain as a matter of principle. 

During the hearings on the defense bill 
this year I have repeatedly warned our 
military and civilian leaders that every 
effort should be made to eliminate waste 
and run the defense program in a sound 
and economical way—in a way that 
would inspire the confidence of the Con- 
gress and the country. 

I warned that the American people 
were getting more and more restive over 
high Government spending and that the 
defense budget might be slashed too deep 
for safety if there should be a recurrence 
of the revulsion against wasteful military 
management which swept the country 
after World War II and was largely re- 
sponsible for bringing the defense pro- 
gram to the unsafe levels which existed 
just prior to the Korean war. 
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Apparently, my modest advice—my 
approach through friendly persuasion— 
has not caught on with the Army. This 
seductive Army bobble could possibly 
cost the Army $100 million in reduced 
appropriation; and a frequent repetition 
of this sort of bad taste, with aggravated 
incidents here and there, could cost the 
Defense Department billions and imperil 
over the long pull the security of the 
United States. 

No doubt the Army considers this good 
public relations with Congress, but it is 
not. And it ought to be obvious to the 
most naive that it is mighty bad public 
relations with about 170 million plain 
Americans, most of whom are clamoring 
for economy and good management in 
the Government. 

No, the Army has not committed a 
great sin. No doubt, the Army thought 
that this latest move was quite clever 
in courting Congressional support. I am 
afraid some of the nonelected officials 
of the Government have failed to gage 
the present mood and temper of about 
170 million Americans, most of whom are 
on the warpath against waste and in- 
efficiency in Government. 

If the leaders of the Armed Forces 
are going to expect Members of Congress 
to handle effectively the arduous bur- 
dens incident to defense appropriations, 
they had better keep their houses in 
order. They should shun the very ap- 
pearance of evil. They should have, and 
they should merit the confidence of the 
Congress and the country, and they 
should avoid doing those things which 
tend to inflame the Congress and the 
country at a time when we are in the 
serious business of trying to maintain 
an adequate defense program and reduce 
Government spending in every proper 
way. 

I have the highest respect for our 
civilian and military leaders, and I make 
these comments in a spirit of helpfulness 
and good will. 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING SES- 
SION OF HOUSE 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Mack Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce may sit 
during general debate in the House this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Cklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


YOUTH OF THE YEAR 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to announce to the House 
the selection of John Williams, Jr., a 
young constituent of mine and a senior 
in the Hyde Park High School in the dis- 
trict that I have the honor to represent, 
as “Youth of the Year” by the B’nai 
B'rith of Chicago. He rated top honor 
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among 1,300 students entered from 
schools, park districts and churches. He 
was awarded a $500 scholarship and will 
enroll at the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Williams is of the Negro race. He 
was entered in this important city-wide 
contest by vote of the entire student body 
of a great high school attended in about 
equal numbers by young men and women 
of both races. Hyde Park is proud of 
John Williams, Jr. I can assure Mr. 
Williams and the faculty and student 
body of Hyde Park that their Congress- 
man is happy and proud to represent a 
district where the sole measure of people 
is that of worth and character. 


STATE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the majority leader announced that the 
State Department appropriation bill 
would be called up on Tuesday of next 
week. It is my understanding that no 
bill has been reported out of the com- 
mittee, that the committee will meet on 
Friday for that purpose. In other words, 
Saturday will probably be the first oppor- 
tunity the Members of the House will 
have to obtain a copy of the committee 
bill to study and determine whether they 
want to offer amendments, prepare 
amendments, and so forth. 

I urge that the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle put off consideration of the 
State Department appropriation bill until 
after the Easter recess. If it is called up 
next week, consideration will be had on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and perhaps 
Thursday of next week, and that could 
result in a postponement of the plans of 
many Members to get out of Washington 
for the Easter recess. I urge the leader- 
ship en both sides of the aisle to postpone 
consideration of tha‘ bill until after the 
Easter recess, 


REPORT OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT 
FOR AVIATION FACILITIES PLAN- 
NING—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 150) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 
Widespread attention has been drawn 

to the need for vigorous action to ad- 
vance the safety and convenience of the 
public and military agencies engaged in 
air travel and air operations. On March 
1, 1956, I appointed a Special Assistant 
for Aviation Facilities Planning, and 
directed him to develop comprehensive 
proposals for meeting the Nation's 
needs for air traffic control and air navi- 
gation facilities. 
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I transmit herewith an interim re- 
port prepared by my Special Assistant 
for Aviation Facilities Planning. This 
report sets forth the gravity of our pres- 
ent and anticipated air traffic problems. 
It also proposes the establishment of an 
Airways Modernization Board and ex- 
plains the manner in which it will func- 
tion. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget is transmitting to the Congress 
draft legislation to establish the Airways 
Modernization Board. This measure 
will greatly expedite the improvement of 
air traffic control and air navigation and 
I therefore urge its early enactment. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, April 11, 1957. 
INTERIM Report OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR 

AVIATION FACILITIES PLANNING, APRIL 1, 

1957 

Shortly after assuming the duties of Spe- 
cial Assistant for Aviation Facilities Plan- 
ning last year, the facts on our air trafic 
in the United States began to pour into my 
office. The alarm which has been voiced in 
the past from many sources is, in fact, sup- 
ported by evidence that our airways and 
terminals are subject to increasing conges- 
tion. 

Over 65,000 aircraft hours are flown daily 
in the United States. We have counted, with 
the aid of radars, as many as 220 aircraft 
fiying at one time in the vicinity of a major 
city. Many thousands of military jets 
mingle in the mixed traffic of our airways 
and serve to accept the dangers of see and 
be seen“ rules. The pilot needs assistance 
if he is to cope with the great increase in 
aircraft speed and if the danger of collisions 
is to be minimized. 

The present situation is perhaps no more 
startling than the extraordinary growth in 
air traffic which the public desires and the 
economy will support in the future. 

In 1946, only 6 billion passenger miles 
were flown in the United States by the air- 
lines. In 1956, this had mushroomed to 
20 billion passenger miles. My studies show 
that this figure will be approximately 70 
billion in 1975. In addition, the present 
61,000 private United States aircraft will 
exceed 100,000 in 1975. 

Clearly, the safety and convenience of the 
public now and in the future require more 
sophisticated and energetic efforts to reduce 
the hazard and delay in the Nation’s air 
traffic. The Federal Government must lead 
and support this effort. The present vigor- 
ous program of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration to expand its existing facilities 
using known techniques is highly commend- 
able and deserves our full support. Its full 
energies will be needed to accomplish this. 
The specific proposal of legislation attached 
to this report in no way affects the opera- 
tional measures which the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration intends to carry out. 

I have searched thoroughly for the basic 
causes of our airways problems and one in 
particular has emerged sharply: The mili- 
tary and civil agencies in the Federal Gov- 
ernment which control and expedite air 
traffic are not provided systems acceptable 
to them with which to modernize their op- 
erations. Acceptability depends, in large 
part, on joint test and evaluation by civil 
and military pilots and ground controllers. 

The Government can take steps to solve 
this problem now, and I respectfully attach 
a draft bill which proposes legislation to do 
it. Therefore, I wish to explain this prob- 
lem and its solution, which is urgently 
needed. This is the purpose of the interim 
report. 

A search was first made to determine why 
aggressive efforts have not been made in the 
past decade to modernize the systems and 
methods used to assist our air traffic. I 
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found that there was no lack of scientific 
ideas. In fact, an overabundance of elec- 
tronic systems have been developed in the 
laboratories to improve our terminal and 
en route operations. Most of these have 
been shelved and never used. The key to 
this dilemma may be found in the organiza- 
tional arrangements in the executive branch 
which are intended to set the goals, to de- 
velop, and to select the systems and methods 
which will meet these goals. 

The problem of modernizing the airways 
was clearly recognized in 1948 as one which 
required urgent action. The actions taken 
then have not been effective. The Govern- 
ment attempted to resolve the technical con- 
flicts in air traffic control at that time by 
creating the Air Navigation Development 
Board. This Board was established by an 
interagency agreement between the Depart- 
ments of Defense and Commerce. Many ex- 
cellent men have bent their efforts toward 
making it work. However, the statutory au- 
thority of each of the two agencies and the 
clouding of the air traffic control problem by 
an understandable concentration on agency 
missions have made the Board far less ef- 
fective than anticipated. There being just 
two voting members on it, all actions have 
required unanimous agreement. This Board 
of two members, without legal status and 
without control of its own funds, has been 
unable to bring sufficient authority, decision, 
or clear objectives to bear on air traffic 
problems. 

In addition, there are several Government 
and industry committees which have delib- 
erated constantly in the past 10 years on 
the goals and the techniques for air traffic 
control and air navigation. In spite of the 
usual difficulties of committee action, they 
have produced, in the past, some useful 
advice. However, there has been no one 
agency with specific authority and capa- 
bility for them to advise. 

The determination of our goals, and the 
selection of systems and methods for con- 
trolling our air traffic, has been dangerously 
slow. It cannot be expedited by committee 
and interagency coordination. This was not 
recognized 10 years ago, and today we find 
our air traffic system antiquated and under- 
strength. 

The rapid, continuing growth of aviation 
foretells future conditions which demand 
a new element of decision making now, a 
more modern organizational structure to 
evaluate and select our air traffic system of 
the future. 

This shortcoming has been recognized and 
separated from many other organizational 
problems in aviation. The nature of its 
remedy and the urgency of need has 
prompted me to prepare a draft bill and 
clear it with the interested executive de- 
partments. This bill is intended for the use 
of Congress in creating an Airways Moderni- 
zation Board. The Chairman would be ap- 
pointed by the President, and would have no 
affiliations with existing Government agen- 
cies. The Departments of Commerce and De- 
fense would each supply one member to the 
Board, in view of their basic interest in its 
activities. 

The Airways Modernization Board, as an 
independent agency, would be responsible 
for developing and consolidating the re- 
quirements for future systems which are 
needed to provide the necessary communi- 
cations, navigational aids, and control 
needed to accommodate the future air traf- 
fic in the United States. It would be re- 
sponsible as well for the systems engineer- 
ing, the evaluation, and the selection of 
such aids as will best serve the needs of 
aviation. 

This bill recognizes that military and civil 
aviation share the same airspace. It rec- 
ognizes that the selection of future systems 
and methods of control of air traffic is a 
public action in the broadest sense. The 
Board is authorized to assemble military as 
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well as civil personnel to assist in conduct- 
ing its affairs. The Board is likewise ex- 
pected to arrange for satisfactory and equit- 
able advice from the users of aircraft and 
the engineering talents of industry. In other 
words, the Board will conduct a joint analy- 
sis, test, and selection activity which rec- 
ognizes that the national system must ac- 
commodate the civil and military air traffic 
in peace or war. 

The overall system is an essential part of 
our national defense against air attack. It 
likewise must respond to the growing de- 
mands of public need. These apparently 
different requirements have not been sub- 
ject to resolution by the committee confer- 
ence methods which have been used. There- 
fore, the Board is expected to engage in 
extensive tests and experimentation in the 
field, where the intricate problems of pro- 
cedure and equipment can be tried, and 
the pilots and traffic controllers can ex- 
periment together, bringing the skills of 
science to bear, and to resolve their prob- 
lems. This Board, with an impartial chair- 
man, will then be able to arrive at decisions 
and specify the most advantageous systems 
from an economic, operational, and technical 
point of view. 

It is intended that this Board will spec- 
ify new systems which will best serve the 
needs of all air navigation and traffic con- 
trol to the interested military and civil 
agencies, It is not intended that the Board 
will have the authority to develop or pro- 
cure the final ground or airborne equip- 
ments to be used in operations. 

The Airways Modernization Board is pro- 
posed as an interim organization to estab- 
lish a point of responsibility for system de- 
velopment and selection. At present, this 
kind of activity is scattered throughout the 
two principal agencies. This bill is pro- 
posed in order to consolidate this activity 
and to initiate the joint test and evaluation 
work which is so urgently needed if this 
country is to avoid an increase in delay and 
hazard to air traffic. 

The functions which the Board will per- 
form are entirely in consonance with the 
considerations being given to a broader 
change in Federal Government organization 
for aviation matters. In my final report, 
I intend to cover the broader plan. How- 
ever, it is now clear that much more thor- 
ough examination needs to be undertaken 
in order to achieve a durable permanent 
organization. To recommend such in final 
form too quickly might result in improvisa- 
tions which would complicate or delay the 
expected action necessary to accommodate 
the civil and military needs of aviation in 
the future. 

Consequently, the Airways Modernization 
Board is proposed as the most expeditious 
and effective way to commence the long- 
range improvement of our air traffic sys- 
tems. Its tenure of 3 years is proposed 
as sufficient to establish the permanent 
functions of joint test, evaluation, and se- 
lection of air-traffic systems. This period 
of time likewise will permit the executive 
branch to plan further organizational adjust- 
ments into which the functions of this new 
Board will logically fit. 

Respectfully submitted. 

EDWARD P. CURTIS. 


DECLARING THAT AN UNSIGNED 
PAPER IS NOT A PROPER INSTRU- 
MENT WITH WHICH NOTICE 
COULD BE GIVEN TO CONTEST 
THE SEAT OF THE RETURNED 
MEMBER FROM THE SIXTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE 
STATE OF IOWA 
Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 

rection of the Committee on House Ad- 

ministration I call up a resolution in 
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connection with House Document No. 53 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 230 

Resolved, That it would be unwise and 
dangerous for the House of Representatives 
to recognize an unsigned paper as being 
a valid and proper instrument with which 
notice may be given to contest the seat of 
a returned Member. 

2. That the unsigned paper by which at- 
tempt was made to give notice to contest the 
election of the returned Member from the 
Sixth Congressional District of the State of 
Iowa to the 85th Congress is not the notice 
required by the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, title II, chapter 8, section 105. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SYNOPSIS OF BENEFITS AVAILABLE 
TO VETERANS 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 199) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That there be printed 60,000 ad- 
ditional copies of the Synopsis of Benefits 
Available to Veterans and Their Dependents 
prepared by the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs during the 85th Congress, of which 
30,000 copies shall be for the use of that 
committee and 30,000 copies shall be pro- 
rated to the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a period of 6 months, after 
which time the unused balance shall revert 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 1, strike out after the word “printed.” 

Line 2, strike out through the word “fifty” 
and insert “sixty.” 

Line 4, strike out “that committee” and 
insert in lieu thereof “the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs.” 

Line 5, after the word “Congress”, insert 
semicolon and the following: “of which 
thirty thousand copies shall be for the use 
of that committee and thirty thousand copies 
shall be prorated to the Members of the 
House of Representatives for a period of 6 
months, after which time the unused bal- 
ance shall revert to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


amendments were 


ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. BURLESON, Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 13) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on the 
Judiciary 2,000 additional copies of the hear- 
ings held by the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly on June 21, 26, 27, 29, 30, July 
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8 and 5, 1956, on bills to amend section 2 
of the Clayton Act. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ADDITIONAL MAILING CLERK 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 219) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That, effective April 1, 1957, there 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House, until otherwise provided by law, 
compensation for the employment of one 
additional mail clerk, Office of the Post- 


master, at the basic salary of $2,100 per 
annum. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I can ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand this pro- 
vides an extra postal clerk because of 
the increased post office business in the 
House; is that correct? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman feels it 
is necessary to put on an additional car- 
rier. Now, does the gentleman not be- 
lieve that perhaps, in a way, this could 
justify the Postmaster General in also 
expanding his service to the people of 
the country. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Well, this does not 
have anything to do with Saturdays. 
This is Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, or any 
other day. 

Mr. MARTIN. Do you mean for Sat- 
urday? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Well, Friday, then. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am not going to ob- 
ject to this, because the House postmas- 
ter thinks it is necessary and it probably 
is, but I also think that the country at 
large is also forced into the situation 
where they need additional help and, of 
course, we must provide the cash if the 
services are to be maintained. 

Mr. BOYLE. Well, I think it is a mat- 
ter of timing. You probably feel it is 
about time. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, I would like to 
say to the gentleman, from testimony 
before the committee, we were led to be- 
lieve that the reason for this was all this 
mail coming in asking to cut the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

Mr. MARTIN. That shows the inter- 
est of the country in economy and also 
shows the need for more money for the 
postal service. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a little confusion as to which 
resolution is before the House. The re- 
marks made are pertinent to the resolu- 
tion which will be offered subsequent to 
the one we are considering now. I trust 
that it will be placed in proper order. 
Those remarks would be applicable to 
the next resolution. I am sure the mi- 
nority leader had some question about 
that. 

Mr. MARTIN. Have we agreed on the 
post office carrier matter? 
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Mr. SPEAKER. - That is what is up 
now. 

Mr. MARTIN. Ido not want to speak 
any further on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 191 

Resolved, That House Resolution 152, 85th 
Congress, agreed to February 7, 1957, is here- 
by amended by striking “$100,000,” and in- 
serting “$350,000.” 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
LECOMPTE]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a privileged resolution, of course; and 
as such the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BuRrLEsoNn] very properly has control of 
all the time and any amendment that 
would be offered would be at the direc- 
tion or discretion of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

I have had compiled some figures on 
the amount of money expended for in- 
vestigations. The present resolution 
provides for an increase of $250,000 for 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. That committee on 
February 7 was given $100,000. It is 
now proposed to increase that to $350,- 
000. Here is something that surely is of 
interest to all Members of the House. 
The House of the 85th Congress has al- 
ready authorized expenditures of more 
than $242 million for investigations. 
This Congress is only a little over 3 
months old. Undoubtedly there will be 
considerable additional money requested 
for investigations. Probably by far the 
greater part of the money that will be 
needed has already been authorized, but 
it would be strange, indeed, if we did not 
have to have some additional money for 
some of the committees that are con- 
ducting investigations. This sum of $2,- 
569,500 is somewhat more than all of 
the money that was expended for inves- 
tigations in the 83d Congress, I do not 
have before me figures as to other previ- 
ous Congresses, but prior to the 83d Con- 
gress I am certain that the amounts were 
substantially less. 

In the 83d Congress there were special 
committees and special investigations on 
conditions in the Baltic States; investi- 
gation of tax-exempt foundations; in- 
vestigation of campaign expenditures; 
andsoforth. But the total amount then 
expended still is not as much as the 
amount that we have already authorized 
up to this time in the 85th Congress. 

I submit to the membership of the 
House that it looks as though we are 
going pretty far in the matter of spend- 
ing money for investigations. 
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I feel that we could give the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
an added amount of perhaps $100,000 
and if we find good use has been made 
of it and more is needed for needed in- 
vestigations, we could consider another 
authorization from the contingent fund 
of the House, 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, in that 
regard I think it should be pointed out 
that appropriations made to most of the 
standing committees of the House cover 
the 2 years of the 85th Congress, Cer- 
tainly, it is contemplated that in the 
second session it will not be necessary ta 
appropriate money to many, if any, of 
these committees. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. That statement is 
manifestly true, but it would be surpris- 
ing, indeed, if we did not have to provide 
additional money for some of the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. BURLESON. It might be infla- 
tion; inflation is taking hold of every- 
thing. Everything is more expensive. 
It would seem that these studies and in- 
vestigations are also more expensive. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand that all members of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce felt that this money was needed 
for investigations. I was in hopes that 
we might appropriate about half that 
much at this time, and, as they get along 
with their investigations, we could give 
them more money later on if it was 
needed. That was my feeling. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, as I recall, with 29 out of 31 
members present, voted unanimously to 
request the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration to provide these funds. 

I think the term the committee has 
used is a “study” of the various agencies 
of Government referred to on the floor 
recently as created by actions of Con- 
gress. These include the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and others. I 
think the chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris], has defined the scope of the 
study as clearly as it is possible to do at 
present. It is necessarily general at 
the time, but I am convinced that the 
sum they have requested, in view of 
the pattern of the operation they con- 
template, is in reason and a modest sum 
for the undertaking, which necessarily 
must be done by experts in these various 
fields. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It is a difficult mat- 
ter, of course, for the gentleman's com- 
mittee to refuse funds when the House 
has voted for investigation and study. I 
only thought the funds were just a little 
more than necessary to begin with, inas- 
much as the committee has already had 
$100,000. 

Mr. BURLESON. I may say to the 
gentleman in that respect that it is 
always easy to stand up here and say 
that it is the duty of the Committee on 
House Administration to determine how 
much money is needed for these in- 
quiries and investigations, since such 
studies have already been authorized by 
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the House and gone through the Rules 
Committee. In this instance it is an 
amendment to the original request for 
$100,000. Therefore, I feel that we have 
an obligation to justify this operation 
as well as to show justification for funds 
to carry out its purpose. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the Committee on 
Government Operations not have these 
various departments, agencies, bureaus, 
and so on, under scrutiny? 

Mr. BURLESON. That question was 
discussed thoroughly in the committee. 
There was a difference of opinion about 
it. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations, as the gentleman knows, as- 
sumes very broad jurisdiction. I shall 
not attempt to define or identify its au- 
thority but generally the Committee on 
Government Operations concerns itself 
with the physical operation of the vari- 
ous agencies of Government as to the 
expenditure of funds, how they are used, 
and for whet, but, as I understand the 
intent of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, they expect to 
inquire into the policy and the opera- 
tion of these various commissions to de- 
termine whether or not as of today they 
are following the intent of the Con- 
gress. This would necessitate the com- 
mittee’s going back to the original laws 
to determine if these commissions, which 
are the creatures of the Congress, are 
by fiat superseding their authority, or 
creating law by their own orders and 
regulations. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me how much the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations has been allowed so 
far this year? 

Mr. BURLESON. As I recall, a little 
over half a million dollars; $575,000, I 
believe. 

Mr. GROSS. Five hundred and sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars? 

Mr. BURLESON. I believe that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman not 
think there will be duplication of effort 
as between these two committees? 

Mr. BURLESON. It is entirely possi- 
ble there will be some duplication. At 
the same time, I certainly feel that we 
can trust our colleagues not to duplicate 
efforts in this or any other undertaking 
of this nature. It should simply be a 
matter of committee chairmen confer- 
ring and agreeing on a mutual goal. I 
think that will be done in this instance. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce going to 
investigate natural-gas rates and pipe- 
lines; is it going to have anything to do 
with that matter? 

Mr. BURLESON. I think they intend 
to look into the operation of the Federal 
Power Commission, I have no knowledge 
of the specifics. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. Iam glad to yield to 
our Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I might say this with 
reference to the question of overlapping. 
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The Committee on Government Opera- 
tions has done some wonderful work on 
some of these matters. But it does not 
feel that it is the proper function of that 
committee to go into it like the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
would. The chairman of that committee 
has agreed to turn over all the facts and 
information that have been developed by 
his committee to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. I might 
say, as I have said on the floor before, 
and I know Members have heard me say 
this—I served on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce when 
it worked on and developed practically 
all the laws that are proposed to be in- 
vestigated. It goes back a good way. I 
have been here at the birgh of every com- 
mission and every board in this Govern- 
ment except the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—that was in 1887. It goes 
back to the Wilson, Harding, and Cool- 
idge administrations, and so forth, down 
to this very time. As I said on the floor 
a while ago, I do believe it will be truly 
in the interest of public service and in 
the interest of the people of the United 
States if this very capable committee, 
and it is one of the most capable in the 
House of Representatives, has the op- 
portunity to go into these matters and 
see whether or not the laws have been 
faithfully executed and whether or not 
administratively some of these laws or 
the intent of some of these laws are be- 
ing disregarded. I have heard such com- 
plaints many times. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission Act came out of 
this Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. The Federal Power Act 
came out of that committee, the Federal 
Trade Act came out of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
Federal Communications Act came out 
of that great committee. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission Act came out 
of that committee. The Securities Act 
of 1933 and the Stock Exchange and 
Regulation Act of 1934 came out of that 
committee. The Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935 came out of that com- 
mittee. They all came out of this great 
committee. If there is a committee in 
the Congress, a committee capable as a 
result of the work they have been doing, 
capable of making a thorough investiga- 
tion of these laws and the execution of 
the laws administratively, certainly it is 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. The distinguished Speak- 
er is a persuasive speaker, as he demon- 
strated yesterday. He has just about 
convinced me that perhaps this appro- 
priation ought to go through, but the 
amount of money certainly ought to be 
reduced. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mention has been 
made of the amount of money involved. 
Other committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives have had equal or greater 
amounts. This is going to be a very tech- 
nical matter. Under the leadership of 
such men as the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Harris] and the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WoLVERTON] who sat in 
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on that committee during most of my 
service on the committee and during all 
the years of my chairmanship, and who 
was one of the most helpful men on the 
committee to me in the enactment of 
these laws. These two men and the com- 
mittee, in my opinion, will do a great job 
and it will be worth every dollar that 
this investigation is supposed to cost. I 
hope the resolution will pass and that 
this committee may move forward in a 
field which I think ought to be looked 
into. 

Mr. BURLESON. I thank our distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is not my purpose to 
criticize the distinguished gentleman 
who heads the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. I know he is a good, sound 
legislator, and is always striving to keep 
appropriations down. I would like to 
strengthen him in this purpose. Neither 
do I object to the committee that is des- 
ignated to consider this resolution be- 
cause I do believe we have a very able 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and a good chairman. But, I 
do want to rise to sound a warning. 
There is, as some of you know, an econ- 
omy drive in the country which, as the 
gentleman from Ohio has said, is indi- 
cated by the deluge of letters which re- 
quires an extra employee in our congres- 
sional post office here. 

This increased mail indicates the peo- 
ple are really interested in economy. I 
was therefore rather dismayed to see 
that in the 84th Congress within 2 
months we had authorized $2,569,500 in 
spending for legislative investigations, 
more than we spent during the whole of 
the 83d Republican Congress in both 
sessions. 

Further, as I glance over some of these 
committee requests I know that the gen- 
tleman is going to be asked for much 
additional moneys either this year or 
at the next session. For instance the 
Committee on Government Operations 
during the last Congress got $975,000. 
This year they have only received 
$575,000. But I am sure they will be 
back in the next session asking for more, 
if not during the latter part of this 
session. 

The thought I want to express is that 
if we are going to have any economy in 
this country we have got to practice a 
little of it ourselves in our own depart- 
ments. We are probably, from what I 
hear, the greatest offenders of all the 
departments in increased spending over 
last year. We should correct this and 
then be in a far better position to ask 
other departments to cut down. 

The other day the Army removed a 
small item of $200,000 for a commission 
to report to the President their views 
on an important subject which was of 
deep concern to the people. We appar- 
ently did not have $200,000 for that pur- 
pose, but here we find many, many thou- 
sands for our own spending on a project 
worthy enough but one which could well 
be delayed. 

I realize that this resolution will go 
through. I oppose it but am reconciled 
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to the inevitable. But I warn you it will 
be a devastating blow to the economy 
drive. Economy for others but not when 
it concerns ourselves. 

Mr. BURLESON. Let me say that I 
hope this fund will prove to be a real 
investment in economy. I hope ways will 
be found to straighten out some of the 
ramifications of administrative proce- 
dures in these many bureaus, boards, 
and departments, reducing detail, com- 


-monly known as redtape, resulting in 


saving, both to individual citizens who 
use them, as well as expense to the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

Mr. MARTIN. I suppose that could 
be said of any resolution that might be 
proposed, that some good is hoped to 
come from it. 

The question bothering the country at 
this time is, “Have we enough money to 
do all the good things we want to do this 
year?” 

Are there ready requests for supple- 
mental appropriations to be considered 
tomorrow? 

Mr. BURLESON. None from my com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield on the matter of 
supplemental appropriations, I wonder if 
there is a complete meeting of the minds, 
for there is an urgency appropriation bill 
coming up Monday. Was the gentleman 
referring to any matter pending in 
that bill? 

Mr. MARTIN. Are they of such nature 
as to require any House investigation 
funds at this time? 

Mr. BURLESON. ‘There are no re- 
quests now pending before the Committee 
on House Administration for funds, if I 
am clear on what the minority leader 
has in mind. 

Mr. SCHENCK, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. SCHENCK. My record on econ- 
omy, I think, is very well known and 
established. Since I have been a Member 
of Congress I have consistently tried my 
best to make sure that all recommenda- 
tions for the appropriation of funds for 
the operations of committees of the 
House made by the Committee on House 
Administration were well justified and 
within the framework of our policy of 
proper operations. 

It is also my great privilege and high 
honor to be a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I 
shall not be, as far as I know, a member 
of this subcommittee to conduct these 
investigations, but our Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has never 
in any situation done anything other 
than conduct objective type hearings, and 
it is my full expectation that the work 
done by this special subcommittee under 
this appropriation will be both entirely 
objective and very much worth while, It 
could mean the saving not only of a con- 
siderable amount of money in the oper- 
ating expenses of these various Federal 
agencies but also by coordinating and 
clarifying the rules and regulationsunder 
which these various boards, commissions, 
and agencies operate. This could result 
in a great saving to the public in general. 
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At the present time there are many in- 
stances when expensive specialists are 
required in order that the rights and 
privileges of citizens having business with 
these agencies are properly protected. It 
is my hope that, under the proposed in- 
vestigations, the various procedures will 
be simplified. 

I should also like to point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that these funds are being re- 
quested as the result of unanimous vote 
by the Members of both the majority and 
minority sides of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce in ap- 
pearing before and in getting considera- 
tion of their condition and situation 
under these various public boards and 
bureaus activities under the general leg- 
islative jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. BURLESON. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York, member of the 
Committee on House Administration. 

Mr. RAY. I do not question the au- 
thority of the committee nor do I ques- 
tion the wisdom of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce mak- 
ing a study of this kind or the need for 
some study in this particular field. I 
do think the request for funds is extrava- 
gant at a time when we need to be eco- 
nomical. I do not think that a well 
thought out plan for conducting these 
studies has been presented to our com- 
mittee. I am opposed to this resolution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is there any reason 
why the expenses incurred for these in- 
vestigations should not be given to the 
public? 

Mr..BURLESON. They are available 
to the public. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; they are not. I 
have written the Committee on House 
Administration several times. I have 
asked the departments several times and 
they come back and say I cannot have it. 

Mr. BURLESON. The gentleman has 
never been denied information from the 
House Administration Committee on ex- 
penses of other operating committees of 
the House of Representatives. The gen- 
tleman may have been unable to secure 
figures on some other matters relating 
to Pac travel or something of that 
sort. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is what I have 
in mind. 

Mr. BURLESON. That has nothing 
to do with the matter now in debate. The 
gentleman has never been denied infor- 
mation from the Committee on House 
Administration with reference to funds 
provided other committees of this 
House. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. We have frequently 
put in the Record tables showing the 
amount of money that has been ex- 
pended by each of the several commit- 
tees. I did that a time or two when I 
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was chairman and I think the gentle- 
man has, too. 

Mr. BURLESON. I believe we have 
done that every year. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Here is a table that 
the gentleman from Michigan can have. 
It may be put in the Recorp if the gen- 
tleman cares to do it. 

Mr. BURLESON. It will be in the 
Recorp after all committee appropria- 
tions for the session have been made. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. The gentleman's 
statement about not getting the infor- 
mation that the Committee on House 
Administration has is not altogether cor- 
rect, because that information is avail- 
able. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am familiar with 
the paper that the gentleman has here 
and similar papers given out at other 
times. The law requires that. What 
I am talking about now is the cost of 
transportation of congressional commit- 
tees and the individual members thereof. 

Mr. BURLESON. I cannot give the 
gentleman that because I do not have it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The Defense De- 
partment and MATS and the Air Force 
says it is over in your committee. 

Mr. BURLESON. That is not true. 
That is a hot potato I did not want so 
far as the other committees and indi- 
viduals are concerned. I did not want 
the information and I was not going to 
have it on just one department, and re- 
lating to a few individual Members of 
Congress, without having complete in- 
formation from all sources and on every- 
one. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. I wrote your 
committee. The gentleman happened 
to be out of the city on official business. 
But I was unable to get an answer. 

Mr. BURLESON. There was never 
any intent on my part to furnish the 
gentleman any fragmentary information 
in my possession on that subject. But 
I repeat, he has never been denied the 
record on appropriation and expendi- 
tures of the committees of this House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There you are. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In line with the econ- 
omy that some of us would like to have, 
I wonder if the gentleman would ac- 
cept an amendment or would offer an 
amendment to cut this by $50,000? 

Mr. BURLESON. No. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
permit me to continue, that would leave 
the committee with $300,000. If it needs 
more money and if it can make a case, 
Iam sure that the Congress will be will- 
ing to give it additional funds, 

Mr. BURLESON. Well, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s idea. I had the same 
idea in the beginning, and a number of 
members of the committee felt that per- 
haps we should make a lesser appropria- 
tion for this current session and wait 
until the second session and see what the 
needs might be. But then it was de- 
cided that to approach this thing in an 
overall plan, by securing a highly tech- 
nical staff of people, it would be neces- 
sary for long-range planning and that 
the amount requested would be modest 
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for the starting period. It may cost 
a great deal more. I do not know. I 
hope it does not. I know that the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, hopes it will cost no 
more. I have every confidence that he 
will make all efforts to see that costs 
are held to a minimum. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman re- 
members that I said I had every con- 
fidence in the chairman, and I want to 
say that that confidence has been 
strengthened when he passed the “hot 
potato” back. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, if it is in order. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the parliamentary 
situation such that an amendment can 
be offered only by the committee or the 
chairman of the committee? 

The SPEAKER. Unless the previous 
question were voted down. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I am glad to yield 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, this is an economy move, just the 
opposite to what some of my friends 
argue. This is a matter of great impor- 
tance to countless millions of persons in 
the United States, looking into the pol- 
icies of these various agencies. There 
are about 18 or 20 that will be surveyed, 
so that this is a very broad matter, not 
confined to one or two agencies but 
covers several large ones and a number 
of other agencies that are parts of de- 
partments. We have a bill pending to 
change our appropriation theory from 
an obligation to an accrued expenditure 
basis. If that bill goes through—and I 
am passing no opinion on the bill one 
way or the other now—in order for the 
Congress to perform its duties under that 
bill, we would have to create a legislative 
bureau of the budget in order to assist 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
the other committees and to assist the 
Members in ascertaining the full facts. 
So, this is an economy measure, and 
while it appropriates $250,000, the net 
result of it will be, in my opinion, a sav- 
ing of countless millions of dollars to the 
taxpayers of our country. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include at this 
point a resolution passed by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
with reference to House Resolution 99. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas section 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, and the Rules 
of the House, provide that to assist the Con- 
gress in appraising the administration of the 
laws each standing committee shall exercise 
continuous watchfulness of the execution of 
the laws by the agencies of the Government 
within the jurisdiction of the committee; 
and 
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Whereas House Resolution 99, 85th Con- 
gress, authorizes the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to investigate 
and study the administration and enforce- 
ment by departments and agencies of the 
Government of provisions of law relating 
to subjects which are within the jurisdiction 
of the committee; and 

Whereas in the consideration of House 
Resolution 99 by the House at the time of 
its passage, Speaker RAYBURN, former chair- 
man of the Commfttee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, expressed his desire that 
under the authority of the resolution the 
committee would create a subcommittee to 
go into the administration of the laws to 
see whether or not the laws as intended by 
the Congress were being carried out or 
whether they were being repealed or re- 
vamped by those who administer them; and 

Whereas, among others, the Speaker re- 
ferred to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Federal Power Commission, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, all of which ad- 
minister laws within the legislative oversight 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; and 

Whereas in furtherance of its duties under 
the Reorganization Act, the Rules of the 
House, and House Resolution 99, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
on March 6, 1957, has created a subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight to review, study, 
and examine the execution of the laws by the 
administrative and independent agencies of 
the Government within the jurisdiction of 
the committee; and 

Whereas the proper discharge by the sub- 
committee of its responsibilities for achieving 
the objectives for which it has been created 
by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce necessitate the subcommittee hav- 
ing at its disposal funds adequate for the 
employment of staff suitable to assist in the 
review, study, and examination of the execu- 
tion of the laws by the agencies of Govern- 
ment: Now be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce fully supports 
the request for additional funds in the 
amount of $250,000 contained in House Reso- 
lution 191 and authorizes and directs the 
chairman of the committee to initiate and 
pursue all appropriate steps to secure the 
authorization of such funds from the House. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr, Speaker, 
it is not pleasant to find myself in dis- 
agreement with the leadership on this 
side of the aisle. However, I opposed 
this resolution in the Committee on 
House Administration and feel that I 
should vote against it at this time. Iam 
not opposed to investigation of the Fed- 
eral commissions, board, and bureaus, 
which in most instances have shown an 
utter disregard for the intent of Congress 
and have written regulations and issued 
rulings which have had the effect of 
amending or repealing laws approved by 
Congress. I am ready to vote for any 
law which will stop that practice. I am 
also of the opinion that we already haye 
evidence which would support the enact- 
ment of such laws, but first Congress 
must make up its mind that it is opposed 
to legislation by regulation written by 
some commission or board. 
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I am voting against this resolution 
not because I am opposed to an investi- 
gation of any bureau or commission, but 
solely because I believe the resolution au- 
thorizes more funds than are necessary 
to do the job. I am not impressed with 
the argument that it is necessary to hire 
7 staff experts at an annual salary of 
$14,000 and 5 assistants at an annual 
salary of $8,000 each, and with staffs that 
will be working for 18 months, at a total 
cost of $250,000, and without any assur- 
ance that this will get the job done. 

I said in the committee and I repeat 
now, that we cannot correct these ob- 
jectionable practices merely by appro- 
priating and spending money for inves- 
tigations. Rather, Congress could prob- 
ably be more effective in correcting this 
situation by appropriating less money to 
those agencies guilty of the practices 
about which we complain. 

With the staff that is proposed, the 
job suggested should be done in not more 
than 6 months if it can be done at all, 
and by the end of this year, the commit- 
tee should have all the information nec- 
essary to draft legislation to rewrite the 
laws in a way that they can be under- 
stood, and not interpreted to suit the 
fancy of any group of appointed bureau- 
crats. 

Another suggestion which I made in 
the committee and which I repeat here 
is that Congress might well consider the 
advisability of a prohibition against the 
practice for a period of years before any 
agency of any person who has served as 
a member of and been responsible for 
the adoption of rules or regulations 
affecting that agency. 

We have too many former members of 
such commissions, boards, and bureaus, 
who are specializing in the practice of law 
before such agencies. It is true that in 
many cases the rules and regulations 
have grown to such proportions and be- 
come so complicated that the average 
lawyer is lost in this maze of confusion 
and more often than not is required to 
enlist the services of a former member 
of such agency to assist in the repre- 
sentation of his client. And I think no 
one would deny that the fees charged by 
such specialists are completely out of line 
with the services rendered. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, there are many 
things which can be done to correct the 
existing evil without the appropriation 
of another quarter of a million dollars, 
and that is why I cannot vote for this 
authorizing resolution. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 225, nays 143, not voting 64, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Alger 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews 
Ashley 
Auchincloss 
Avery 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass, Tenn. 
Beamer 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Blitch 


Chenoweth 
Christopher 
Chudoff 
Clark 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Dague 
Davis, Tenn. 
Delaney 
Denton 
Derounian 
Dingell 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Dorn, S. C. 
Durham 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Engle 
Evins 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Forand 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Priedel 


Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Broyhill 


[Roll No. 60] 
YEAS—225 


y 
Hemphill 
Herlong 
Heselton 
Holifield 


McCormack 
McDonough 
McGovern 
McIntire 
McMillan 


Miller, N. Y. 


NAYS—143 
Budge 
Byrne, III. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clevenger 
Cole 


Curtis, Mo. 
Dawson, Utah 


Natcher 

Neal 

O Hara, III. 
O'Hara, Minn. 


Philbin 
Pilcher 
Poage 
Polk 
Porter 
Powell 
Price 
Rabaut 
Radwan 
Rains 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Flu. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rutherford 


Thomas 


Thompson, N, J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Trimble 
Tuck 

Udall 
Uliman 
Vanik 
Watts 
Whitener 
Whitten 
Wier 
Williams, Miss. 
Willis 


Winstead 
Withrow 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Harden 
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Hoffman 
H 


Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr, 
Minshall 


Allen, Calif. 
Anderson, 
Mont, 


Moore 
Morano 
Mumma 
Nicholson 
Nimtz 
Norblad 


Schwengel 
Scriyner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
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Sheehan 
Siler 
Simpson, II. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Wis. 
Stauffer 
Taber 

Talle 

Teague, Calif. 
Tewes 
Thomson, Wyo. 
Utt 


Wainwright 
Weaver 
Westland 
Wharton 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Ind, 


NOT VOTING—64 


Doyle 
Eberharter 
Fino 
Fogarty 
Frazier 
Garmatz 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hébert 


Kreuger 
McConnell 
McFall 
McIntosh 


Macdonald 
Magnuson 
Mailliard 
Meader 
Moulder 
O’Brien, N. Y. 
Preston 
Reece, Tenn. 
Santangelo 
Scott, Pa. 


Tollefson 
Vinson 
Walter 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wolverton 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Keating against. 
Mr. Vinson for, with Mr. Reece of Tennes- 


see against. 


Mr. Preston for, with Mr. Taylor against. 
Mr. Aspinall for, with Mr. Meader against. 
Mr. Wolverton for, with Mr. Fino against. 


Mr. Holtzman for, 


against. 


with Mr. Coudert 


Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. McConnell against. 
Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr. Kearney against. 
Mr. Santangelo for, with Mr. Allen of Cali- 
fornia against. 
Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. McIntosh against. 
Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Krueger against. 


Mr. Sheppard for, 


against. 


with Mr. Mailliard 


Mr. Frazier for, with Mr. Scott of Pennsyl- 
vania against. 
Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Wilson of Cali- 
fornia against. 
Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Gubser against. 
Mr. Doyle for, with Mr. Devereux against. 
Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Dennison against. 


Mr. Magnuson for, 


against. 


with Mr. Tollefson 


Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Jensen against. 
Mr, Kelley of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Bentley against. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 


the table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 


WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


1957 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, may Iin- 
quire of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts if there is a program for tomorrow 
cr will there be a session tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if we 
dispose of the four bills that are sched- 
uled for consideration this afternoon, I 
will ask unanimous consent that the 
House adjourn until Monday. Otherwise 
we will meet tomorrow to dispose of the 
four bills. 

Monday is Pan American Day. Then 
there is the Consent Calendar, and fol- 
lowing that the second urgent deficiency 
appropriation bill for 1957. 

Mr. MARTIN. That will be taken up 
on Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. On Tuesday 
we will have the call of the Private 
Calendar. j 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
there will be the State, Justice, and Judi- 
ciary appropriation bill for 1958. On 
account of the holy days of our Jewish 
brethren, any rollcalls on Monday or 
Tuesday will take place on Wednesday. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later and, of course, conference 
reports may be brought up at any time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 

man from Iowa. 
Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the distinguished major- 
ity leader, tell us when a copy of the State 
Department appropriation bill will be 
available? 

Mr. ROONEY. Ishall be glad to an- 
swer that, if the distinguished gentle- 
man will yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. The printed hearings 
have been available since last week. The 
bill and report will be released to the 
membership and the press, following the 
action of the full committee tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. GROSS. So the bill and the report 
will not be available until Saturday; is 
that correct? 

Mr. ROONEY. No. If we make our 
schedule tomorrow, you should have it 
before noon tomorrow, which is Friday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
one can go to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and get a copy. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to say to the 
gentleman that this is a very short pe- 
riod of time in which to scrutinize a bill 
of the dimensions of the State Depart- 
ment and the USIA appropriations, and 
I want to again urge the majority leader 
to put this bill off until after the Easter 
recess. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who 
happens to be the majority leader, has 
no recollection of the gentleman urging 
that it be put off until after -Easter. 
There was some little colloquy we had 
the other day. Now, for the benefit of 
my friend, so that there will be no mis- 
understanding, this bill is being reported 
out just the same as any other appro- 
priation bill. So there is nothing strange 
about that. If the gentleman wants to 
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change the procedure, it should be done 
against all appropriation bills. There is 
3 days’ notice. Under the procedure 
under which we are operating, the Mem- 
bers will have 3 days’ notice in relation 
to the time when it is reported out of 
committee. The problem confronting 
the majority leader—and I think the 
same would apply to your side of the 
House even if my friend from Iowa were 
majority leader—is to give right-of-way 
to all appropriation bills because of the 
importance of them. And my policy has 
always been—and I am sure it was on 
your side when you were in control of 
the House—that when the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations stated 
to the majority leader that he would like 
to bring up an appropriation bill on such- 
and-such a date the majority leader 
always cooperated. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that we disposed of an appro- 
priation bill last week on which we spent 
5 or 6 or 7 days. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Eight days. 

Mr. GROSS. All right; 8 days. Now 
an entirely different situation obtains in 
the consideration of this bill in that you 
are running right into the Easter recess. 
I have been here not too long, but I know 
what happens just prior to the Easter 
recess. The rush act is put on. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; there is no 
rush act put on at all. There will be 
plenty of time for deliberation. The 
mem ership has always been coopera- 
tive. We have never had any difficulty 
in arriving at an understanding, and 
the membership o- both sides of the 
House has always been kind and gen- 
erous to the leadership, and I want to 
publicly state that. And, when your 
party was in control, we cooperated in 
the same way. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say this to the 
gentleman, that I hope the pressure will 
not be put on next week, if the majority 
leader is going to insist upon bringing up 
this bill, because it is just possible that 
the Easter vacation plans would be 
slightly disturbed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Gross], who is very popular, will 
want to maintain that popularity. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, would 
the distinguished minority leader again 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to inquire of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader if it is not the fact that 
under the rules of the House this appro- 
priation bill, to which the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa referred, could be 
brought up on Monday next. 

Mr. MARTIN. The rules require 3 
days. 

Mr. ROONEY. The 3-day rule which 
means 3 calendar days would have been 
complied with and the bill could be called 
up on Monday. So the gentleman from 
Iowa has an extra 24 hours to read the 
committee report. The bill and the re- 
port are comparatively brief documents. 
He has had the hearings, or was entitled 
to have the hearings, for the past week. 
It may very well be, I will say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa, that 
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when he finds out what the action of the 
full House Committee on Appropriations 
is on tomorrow, he will agree with that 
action and there may not need to be very 
much debate on this bill. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. As I understand it, the 
majority leader has indicated that no 
record votes will be taken before 
Wednesday; there will be none on Mon- 
day or Tuesday, or, if any are requested, 
5 5 will be carried over until Wednes- 

ay? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.GAVIN. There was an agreement 
this week that record votes would be 
carried over until Tuesday, but we had 
one on Monday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There was no 
agreement with regard to this week. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] has expired, 


FEDERAL PLANT PEST ACT 


Mr.COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 223 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3476) 
to facilitate the regulation, control, and erad- 
ication of plant pests. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
aid report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 39 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN], and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 223 
provides for the consideration of H. R. 
3476, the Federal Plant Pest Act. The 
resolution provides for an open rule and 
1 hour of general debate on the bill. 

At the present time existing laws re- 
lating to the subject of plant pest con- 
trol do not provide the authority to regu- 
late the movement of plant diseases as 
such, or disease-bearing organisms, or 
certain plant pests which can injure or 
cause disease or damage in plants or 
their products. Title I of this bill will 
provide such authority and will also 
confer authority to make necessary in- 
spections to carry out the provisions of 
the bill. 

There is one major committee amend- 
ment which provides that a quarantine 
inspector must have a duly issued search 
warrant to search private premises and 
the amendment authorizes the issuance 
of such warrants, 
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Title II amends the list of insects and 
plant pests with respect to which the 
Department of Agriculture is authorized 
to conduct eradication and control cam- 
paigns. This will have the effect of per- 
mitting the Department to undertake 
eradication or control campaigns against 
pests related to those named without 
requiring, in each case, an amendment 
to the act. 

H. R. 3476 was unanimously reported 
with several minor and the one major 
amendment by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and the Department of Agricul- 
ture favors the enactment of this meas- 
ure. It is not believed that the proposed 
legislation will necessitate any addi- 
tional appropriations. 

The committee report complies with 
the Ramseyer rule and I urge prompt 
action on House Resolution 223 so we 
may proceed to the consideration of this 
bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MILITARY PUBLIC LAND WITH- 
DRAWALS 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 217 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5538) 
to provide that withdrawals, reservations, or 
restrictions of more than 5,000 acres of pub- 
lic lands of the United States for certain 
purposes shall not become effective until ap- 
proved by act of Congress, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill 4nd continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration. of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shali rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN] and yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 217, 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 
5538, the so-called military public land 
withdrawals bill, provides for an open 
rule and 1 hour of general debate on 
the bill. 

H. R. 5538, unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is substantially the same as H. R. 
12185 which passed the House in the last 
Congress, with the exception of a few 
language changes to clarify the scope 
and procedure to be followed. The Sen- 
ate did not consider H. R. 12185, thus 
the bill died in the last Congress. 
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The main objectives of the bill are: 

First, to require an act of Congress 
before defense land acquisitions exceed- 
ing 5,000 acres can take effect, including 
public lands of the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the outer Continental Shelf 
lands and Federal lands and waters off 
the coast of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Second, the bill would make applicable 
to all military reservations and facilities 
the hunting, fishing, and trapping laws 
of the State or Territory in which such 
installation is. located. 

Third, the bill would amend in two 
particulars the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended. One amendment would ex- 
cept from the real property-disposition 
provisions of the 1949 act, minerals in 
withdrawn or reserved public domain 
lands which the Secretary of the In- 
terior determines are suitable for dis- 
position under the public land mining 
and mineral leasing laws. ‘The other 
amendment provides that only those 
withdrawn or reserved public domain 
lands surplus to the needs of the Federal 
agencies found by the Secretary of the 
Interior—with the concurrence of the 
Administrator of General Services—not 
suitable for restoration to public land 
status due to substantial improvements, 
would hereafter be subject to the real 
property disposition provisions of the 
amended 1949 act. 

Finally, the bill would remove any 
questions concerning the laws which 
govern the disposal of and exploration 
for any and all minerals, including oil 
and gas, in public lands of the United 
States heretofore or hereafter with- 
drawn or reserved by the United States 
for the use of defense agencies. 

The committee report complies with 
the Ramseyer rule and I urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 217 so the 
House may proceed to the consideration 
of H. R. 5538. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests for time. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr.. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

se motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR AERONAUTICS 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 224 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution’ as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 3377) to promote the national defense by 
authorizing the construction of aeronautical 
research facilities and the acquisition of 
land by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics necessary to the effective prose- 
cution of aeronautical research. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
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minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the biil for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], and I yield myself 
such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 224 
makes in order the consideration of H. R. 
3377, the construction program for the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. The resolution provides for an 
open rule and 1 hour of general debate 
on the bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
construction, installation of equipment 
and the acquisition of land at three 
laboratories and the pilotless aircraft 
station of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. 

The work of this Committee falls into 
two principal categories. First, research 
to furnish new ideas and second, the ap- 
plication of new ideas to current mili- 
tary designs in cooperation with in- 
dustry. 

The program of the Committee, which 
has the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, calls for a total authorization of 
$44,700,000. Twenty million, nine hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand dollars of 
this amount is for new facilities for hy- 
personic research; $5,655,000 for expan- 
sion of facilities for nuclear research; 
$10,936,000 for the modernization of re- 
search facilities for the solution of new 
problems in the subsonic, transonic, and 
supersonic speed ranges; $6,485,000 for 
modernization of supporting technical 
facilities and approximately $658,000 for 
general plant and utility improvements, 
including land acquisition. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 224 so the House may proceed to the 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

; A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


SHERMAN, TEX., WATER 
UTILIZATION 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3996) to 
authorize the utilization of a limited 
amount of storage space in Lake Texoma 
for the purpose of water supply for the 
city of Sherman, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief of Engi- 
neers is hereby authorized to contract with 
the city of Sherman, Tex., upon such terms 
and for such period, not exceeding 50 years, 
as he may deem reasonable, for the use of not 
to exceed 41,000 acre-feet of storage space in 
Lake Texoma, for the purpose of providing 
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said city a regulated water supply in an 
amount not to exceed 25,000 acre-feet an- 
nually: Provided, That the project for Deni- 
son Dam authorized by the Flood Control 
Act of June 28, 1938, as modified by section 4 
of the River and Harbor Act of October 17, 
1940, is hereby further modified accordingly: 
Provided further, That all moneys received 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts: And 
provided further, That nothing in this act 
shall affect water rights under State law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out “Chief of Engi- 
neers” and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary 
of the Army.” 


¢ The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike out the last word. Will 
the gentleman from Minnesota explain 
the bill? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the leg- 
islation is similar to legislation which 
was passed in the 84th Congress in the 
event of an emergency to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to enter into a 
contract to allow municipalities to use 
a certain amount of water from estab- 
lished reservoirs. The Secretary does 
have the authority in cases where the 
reservoirs have what is determined to be 
a surplus of water to act in such cases. 
But there is not a surplus of water in 
this instance. It is an emergency situa- 
tion. The municipality of Sherman is 
in a serious water-shortage area. The 
Secretary of the Army approves this bill, 
and the Bureau of the Budget has no 
objection. Reimbursement is to be made 
by the municipality of Sherman for any 
losses that may result for the full utiliza- 
tion of the original purpose of the project 
either for navigation or hydro power. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Did this bill 
come out of the Committee on Public 
Works? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Has the mat- 
ter been discussed with the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Public Works? 

Mr. BLATNIK. The ranking minority 
member does approve of it, but he is not 
here this morning. There is another 
member of the minority present who can 
speak for them. 

Mr. SCHERER. The bill was reported 
out of the committee unanimously the 
other day. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SMALL RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS ACT OF 1956 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2146) to amend the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itsélf 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H. R. 2146, with 
Mr. HERLON in the chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill 
is to amend the Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956. Notwithstanding its 
title, it does not authorize any appropri- 
ation nor does it cost any money. It is 
for the purpose of correcting some lan- 
guage in the act which the President of 
the United States thought, when he 
signed the bill, transgressed the consti- 
tutional provisions involving the sepa- 
ration of powers. The Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act of 1956 provided for 
the participation by State and local 
agencies in the construction of small irri- 
gation projects. When the bill got down 
to the White House, the information 
came up to us that certain sections of 
the bill were objected to because they 
transgressed what the White House re- 
garded as the separation of powers. In 
the discussion of the matter with the 
people at the White House, I told them, 
as chairman of our committee that we 
would correct the language; and I am 
sure the Member from the other body as 
chairman of the corresponding commit- 
tee in the other body, assured the Presi- 
dent that we would undertake to make a 
correction of the language to have it 
accord with the usual procedures. 

In order to get the matter before you 
I will read a portion of the President’s 
message. It appears on page 3 of the 
committee report. The President said: 

I have approved this bill only because the 
Congress is not in session to receive and act 
upon a veto message and because I have been 
assured that the committees which handled 
the bill in the Congress will take action to 
correct its deficiencies early in the next ses- 
sion. Specifically, a provision found in sec- 
tion 4 (c) is seriously faulty. The section 
provides that— 

“+ * + no such contract shall be executed 
by the Secretary prior to 60 calendar days 
* * + from the date on which the project 
proposal has been submitted to both 
branches of the Congress for consideration 
by the appropriate committees thereof, and 
then only if neither such committee, by 
committee resolution and notification in 
writing to the Secretary, disapproves the 
project proposal within such period: Pro- 
vided, That if both such committees, in the 
same manner and prior to the expiration of 
such period, approve the project proposal, 
then the Secretary may proceed to execute 
the contract: Provided further, That in the 
event either committee disapproves the 
project proposal, the Secretary shall not 
proceed further unless the Congress has ap- 
proved the same.“ 


The President then goes on to point 
out in his message, and I quote: 


This language would thus require, before 
a project negotiated under the act is allowed 
finality, a further act by the legislature. The 
action required can be viewed as either a 
legislative act or an executive act. However 
construed, constitutional defects are inher- 
ent, Viewed as requiring a further legisla- 
tive act, the section is open to the objection 
that it involves an unlawful delegation by 
the Congress to its committees of a legisla- 
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tive function which the Constitution con- 
templates the Congress itself, as an entity, 
should exercise. 

If the further act is considered as not leg- 
islative in nature, then there is involved 
what appears to be an unconstitutional in- 
fringement of the separation of powers pre- 
scribed in articles I and IT of the Constitu- 
tion. Ido not believe that the Congress can 
validly delegate to one of its committees the 
power to prevent Executive actions taken 
pursuant tolaw. Todoso in this case would 
be to divide the responsibility for adminis- 
tering the program between the Secretary 
of the Interior and the designated commit- 
tees. 


He goes on to say: 

I am certain that there is little disagree- 
ment with this proposition and I have been 
assured that the purpose of the Congress 
in approving section 4 (c) was to facilitate 
legislative oversight of a new program. For- 
tunately, that objective can be attained 
through well-tested procedures fully com- 
patible with our system of government; for 
example, the Congress may require the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to submit such reports 
as it may find of value in carrying on its 
legislative functions. 

Because of the general merit of this meas- 
ure, I am approving it. 


And, of course, this bill is, therefore, 
brought before you for the purpose of 
doing what I can do and what the com- 
mittee can do in furtherance of the 
promise we made to the President at 
the time we said: “Go ahead and sign 
the bill, we will try to straighten out 
the language with regard to the separa- 
tion of powers.” 

Without pursuing the point raised by 
the President as to whether the language 
in the act does or does not violate the 
separation of powers within the Govern- 
ment, the committee believes that proper 
legislative oversight of the program can 
be accomplished by establishing certain 
procedures within the legislative branch. 
Such procedures relate to the appropria- 
tion of funds for Federal financial par- 
ticipation in these small projects rather 
than to the approval or disapproval of a 
project proposal of the Secretary. 
Precedent for requiring procedures simi- 
lar to those herein proposed may be 
found in at least two existing acts: Pub- 
lic Law 519, 83d Congress, relating to the 
lease-purchase program, and Public Law 
1018, 84th Congress, amending the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act. 

So in changing the language of this 
legislation we have adopted language 
similar to that which has already been 
approved by the President in legislation 
which he signed, namely, in the small 
water-projects bill, and in the land lease- 
purchase program, which, of course, 
leads us to believe that he will in this 
instance approve this change in lan- 
guage and thereby eliminate the objec- 
tion to it at the time when he sent the 
message up to us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the language pro- 
posed here validate any contracts or au- 
thorize projects? Is this language nec- 
essary to carry forward projects that 
have already been authorized? 
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Mr. ENGLE. None have been au- 
thorized. This program has not gone 
into effect as yet. There are applica- 
tions pending under the public law to 
which this bill pertains, but this lan- 
guage does not approve anything. All 
it does is to get the question about this 
separation of powers, legislative and ex- 
ecutive, straightened out. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. Does the law make it 
possible to begin these projects without 
an appropriation? That is the thing 
that concerns me. 

Mr. ENGLE. No. 

Mr. LANHAM. Do you not in effect 
bypass the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. ENGLE. No, we specifically do 
not. That, of course, is the matter 
which concerned some members of the 
Appropriations Committee, of which I 
know the gentleman is a member. We 
sat down with the gentleman from New 
York IMr. Taser] and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] and we got 
their uncertainty about this legislation 
clarified. The ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] has an amendment or two to 
offer which I think improves the legis- 
lation and for my own part I intend to 
accept the amendments. 

Mr. LANHAM. If the gentleman from 
New York is satisfied, I am. 

Mr. ENGLE. He is satisfied. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, 

Mr. TABER. I will be satisfied with 
the bill if the amendments I shall offer 
are adopted. It will prevent the execu- 
tion of a contract until after an appro- 
priation is available. It would be rather 
difficult to let the Commissioner go ahead 
and approve projects and execute con- 
tracts when the money was not available 
to pay with. It is a bad situation. 

Mr. ENGLE. I am fully in agreement 
with the gentleman from New York. The 
amendments he intends to offer will be 
helpful to the legislation and, at the 
same time, they will not do anything 
other than we intended to do in the first 
place. So they will be very helpful and 
constructive. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
join with the chairman of our committee 
in support of this legislation which I 
believe is very definitely needed to get 
this program underway. As the chair- 
man has said, the checks which are pres- 
ent on these projects will, if anything, be 
even more complete than they would if 
we simply required an appropriation 
without consideration by the committee 
of these individual projects. 

Mr. ENGLE. The gentleman is correct 
and I appreciate his contribution. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, the chairman of the full commit- 
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tee, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ENGLE] has carefully explained the pro- 
visions of this proposed legislation. It 
is not new legislation. It does come 
from errors that occurred in the passage 
of the legislation last year. While the 
President signed it, he called our atten- 
tion to some defects which should be cor- 
rected. The small projects legislation is 
not new. In the 83d Congress the House 
passed the bill, but that was in the clos- 
ing days of that Congress. It had some 
difficulty in the other body and was not 
passed. I think it is a step forward in 
the field of small projects where local 
communities can participate and handle 
some of the problems that arise in de- 
veloping these small projects. 

The bill does not call for any new 
appropriation and it does not call for 
any drastic changes. It is merely cor- 
rective legislation on a bill that was 
passed and signed by the President last 
year and it clarifies the legislative and 
Executive authority. It extends a clear 
line of demarcation with reference to 
that authority. 

The amendment to be offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
improves the legislative language as far 
as appropriations are concerned. 

The bill has the support of the ma- 
jority of the members on the minority 
side of the committee. There was some 
little question about it, and quite prop- 
erly so, but I want to join with the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ENGLE] and 
my other colleagues in supporting this 
legislation. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. THOMSON}. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I urge that this committee 
and the Congress give its prompt ap- 
proval to H. R. 2146, the bill now under 
consideration. On August 6, 1956, the 
President signed Public Law 984 of the 
84th Congress. In my considered opin- 
ion, this was an eventful day, not only 
as far as the 17 Western States were con- 
cerned, but as concerns every State in 
the Union. If this legislation works as 
I think it will work, it will do much to 
stabilize and improve the economy of 
many areas, making them a stronger 
segment in the Nation’s economy and 
dependable customers for other areas of 
the country. 

Public Law 984 provides for a test op- 
eration. Before this test can be made, 
the enactment of this legislation is 
necessary. As you know, the President, 
in his approval of the legislation last 
August 6, objected to the provision re- 
quiring congressional approval of the 
contract before it could be executed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. As a re- 
sult, he indicated that he was signing the 
bill because of the general merit of the 
legislation and so that there need be no 
delay in starting the program but that 
no projects would be submitted until the 
objection was removed. For this action 
the President is to be commended. Un- 
less this amendment is promptly ap- 
proved, there will be delay. This amend- 
ment removes the technical objections 
raised in the message of approval, but 
it does not in any way take away the 
reservations of authority which the Con- 
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gress considered necessary in the adop- 
tion of the original legislation. No proj- 
ect can be initiated without funds. 

Under the amendment, the hand of 
Congress is in a proper way in fact 
strengthened as far as overseeing this 
program is concerned. In the first 
place, under the amendment, the pro- 
posal must be submitted to the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees of both 
the House and the Senate. These com- 
mittees must approve the proposal for 
the specific project. If they do not, no 
appropriation can be made for the proj- 
ect. The Appropriations Committee will 
then have an opportunity to consider 
the proposed project, and in fact, the 
Congress itself will have the same oppor- 
tunity when it considers the appropri- 
ation bill. This procedure removes the 
objections raised by the President, but at 
the same time gives to the Congress ade- 
quate controls over the program within 
the proper sphere of the action of the 
Congress. 

I say that we must act quickly on this 
for the very simple reason that in light 
of the time requirement set up in the bill, 
time is very rapidly running out if the 
program is to be initiated in the coming 
year. 

Congress has previously given its ap- 
proval to the overall legislation and that 
question should not be before us at this 
time. Nevertheless, because of the un- 
warranted apprehensions of some, it 
might be well to review a few facts. 

By far the greatest portion of the irri- 
gation in the West has been accom- 
plished by private means. In the State 
of Wyoming, which I represent, more 
than 80 percent of the reclamation and 
irrigation of Wyoming’s land has been 
accomplished by the people of Wyoming, 
backed by the investment of private 
capital and provided through their own 
efforts, without a cent of Federal assist- 
ance. The people of Wyoming them- 
selves, financed by themselves, have con- 
structed thousands of miles of canals 
and ditches and built dams and reser- 
voirs to reclaim nearly 2,000 square 
miles, much of which had been previously 
only wasteland incapable of paying even 
local taxes. This has proved to be a 
sound investment for these individuals, 
and has paid off just as proposals under 
this legislation will pay out. 

I do not mean to minimize the part the 
Federal Government has played through 
the Bureau of Reclamation in reclaiming 
the remaining one-fifth of Wyoming’s 


irrigated lands. In some cases prosper- 


ous towns have risen from the sagebrush, 
nurtured almost wholly by these feder- 
ally financed and federally constructed 
projects. Lying between what we in 
Wyoming can do for ourselves, and 
the programs that can be justified 
as Federal reclamation projects, there 
is a gap existing today that can 
be most satisfactorily and effectively 
filled by projects under the small proj- 
ects legislation. These needed projects 
are too much for the individual or the 
State to undertake, but are not large 
enough to lend themselves to develop- 
ment on an economic basis by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

In our present situation, the supply- 
ing of supplemental water should be 
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given first consideration. The only true 
solution to the drought problem which 
takes from our tax resources, both by way 
of appropriations and by lack of receipts, 
is an adequate supply of water. As you 
would expect, some of the private irri- 
gation undertaken is not backed up by 
an adequate reserve of water. So far 
the projects considered in Wyoming for 
construction under this program are 
projects that would furnish to presently 
irrigated lands additional or supplemen- 
tary water. The accomplishment of this 
would save to the Federal Government 
a great deal in the form of disaster re- 
lief. Of even greater importance is the 
fact that it would take the farmers and 
ranchers concerned and the business 
communities dependent upon them from 
the relief status and make them a 
healthy part of our economy. 

The project given first priority in 
planning within our State is the Wheat- 
land area project. This project was 
completely developed as a private proj- 
ect. It was commenced in May of 1883. 
Some 60,000 acres are under the project 
lying around the town of Wheatland, 
which has developed into one of the most 
important farming communities in the 
State. This project, though, is without 
an adequate water supply during 
drought periods. The land is excellent. 
In times of an adequate supply of water, 
the community has an economy among 
the stronger within the State. During 
periods of drought and inadequate water 
supply such as now, however, everything 
that has been built up during the good 
years is threatened, The economy is 
strained and costly, State and Federal as- 
sistance is required. With an adequate 
water supply, as is established by a his- 
tory of almost 75 years, this area can 
maintain itself in a strong economic po- 
sition, contributing regularly its taxes to 
the Federal Treasury and providing good 
customers for the products from all parts 
of the Nation. Unless this legislation 
amending the 1956 act is adopted, there 
will be no chance of getting an immediate 
program underway for these farmers and 
this community, and others similarly 
situated. 

Naturally the Bureau of Reclamation 
should point itself to the large projects. 
In so pointing its efforts, it is only nat- 
ural that its organization would be such 
as not to adapt itself readily to the con- 
struction of the smaller dams and reser- 
voirs. The reclamation program is set 
up as self-supporting. If these smaller 
dams and reservoirs were to be under- 
taken by the Bureau, certain overhead 
stemming from Washington on down to 
the district level would necessarily have 
to be charged to the project. This tends 
to make the construction not feasible. 
Under this legislation, the most ecomonic 
construction can be obtained. This has 
already been demonstrated by projects 
which the State could undertake them- 
selves and have undertaken. So we see 
that with the individuals and the States 
making all reasonable efforts to do for 
themselves and with the Federal Gov- 
ernment doing that which it should 
properly do, there is an in-between area 
which can best be served under the pro- 
visions of the Small Projects Act. 
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This amendment should be promptly 
adopted. The prerogatives of Congress 
will be reserved by proper means. It is 
essential if the program is to get under- 
way in the coming year. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Myr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing much 
left to be said about this that has not 
been said by the distinguished chair- 
man and the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of this committee. This 
is a bill to perfect legislation which 
passed the House overwhelmingly in the 
last session of the 84th Congress. The 
legislation, we feel, is necessary to allow 
this very worthwhile program to go into 
effect. I hope that the House will see 
fit to pass the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. ENGLE. I have no further re- 
quests for time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Small Recla- 
mation Projects Act of 1956 (70 Stat, 1044) 
is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend subsection (c) of section 4 to 
read: 

“(c) At such time as a project is found 
by the Secretary and the Governor of the 
State in which it is located (or an appro- 
priate State agency designated by him) to be 
financially feasible, is determined by the 
Secretary to constitute a reasonable risk un- 
der the provisions of this act, and is approved 
by the Secretary, such findings and approval 
shall be transmitted to the Congress. No 
appropriation shall be made for financial par- 
ticipation in such project until it has been 
approved by resolutions of the House and 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tees. The Secretary, at the time of submit- 
ting the project proposal to Congress or at 
the time of his determination that the re- 
quested project constitutes a reasonable risk 
under the provisions of this act, may reserve 
from use or disposition inimical to the proj- 
ect any lands and interests in land owned 
by the United States which are within his 
administrative jurisdiction and subject to 
the disposition by him and which are re- 
quired for use by the project. Any such 
reservation shall expire at the end of 2 years 
unless the contract provided for in section 
5 of this act shall have been executed.” 

(b) Amend the introductory clause of sec- 
tion 5 to read: 

“Sec. 5. Upon approval of any project pro- 
posal by the Secretary under the provisions 
of section 4 of this act, he may negotiate and 
execute a contract which shall set out, among 
other things—.” 


Mr. ENGLE (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, after the period, strike out 
down to and including the period on line 7. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 2, line 14, strike out “the.” 
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‘ The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 18, insert: 

“(b) Add a new subsection (d) to section 
4 (the present subsection (d) being relet- 
tered (e)) reading as follows: 

(d) Upon receipt of the Secretary’s find- 
ings and approval with respect to any project 
not theretofore authorized for construction 
under the Federal reclamation laws, they 
shall be referred to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations and on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. No appropriation shall be made 
for financial participation in any such proj- 
ect prior to 60 calendar days (which 60 
days, however, shall not include days on 
which either the House of Representatives 
or the Senate is not in session because of 
an adjournment of more than 3 calendar 
days to a day certain) from the date on 
which the Secretary's findings and approval 
are submitted to the Congress and then only 
if, within said 60 days, neither the House 
nor the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee disapproves the project proposal 
by committee resolution and so notifies both 
Appropriations Committees in writing: Pro- 
vided, That if, prior to the expiration of said 
60 days, both the House and Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committees approve the 
project proposal by resolution and so notify 
the Appropriations Committees in writing, 
appropriation of funds for the project may 
be made at any time. The provisions of this 
subsection (d) shall not be applicable to 
proposals made under section 6 of this act.’” 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ENGLE to the 
committee amendnrent: On page 2, line 20, 
strike out the first sentence of section (d). 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taner to the 
committee amendment: On page 3, line 10, 
after the word “resolution” add a period and 
strike out the rest of the sentence including 
the proviso ending with the word “time” in 
line 16. 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 18, 
strike out (b)“ and insert (e).“ 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: On page 
3, line 22, after the word “negotiate” strike 
out the words “and execute.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ENGLE: Page 2, 
line 10, strike out “he” and insert the.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 


was 
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Mr. HerLonc, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 2146) to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 193, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


‘GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
bill H. R. 2146. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


MILITARY PUBLIC LAND 
WITHDRAWALS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5538) to provide that 
withdrawals, reservations, or restrictions 
of more than 5,000 acres of public lands 
of the United States for certain purposes 
shall not become effective until approved 
by act of Congress, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5538, with 
Mr. HERLONG in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr, Chairman, as the title to this bill 
indicates, the purpose of the measure is 
to require that withdrawals, reserva- 
tions, or restrictions, of more than 5,000 
acres of public lands of the United States 
for military purposes shall not become 
effective until approved by act of Con- 
gress. 

The background of this legislation is 
that in 1937 the military agencies of the 
United States controlled approximately 
3 million acres of land. At the present 
time the Department of Defense con- 
trols over 30 million acres of land in 
the continental United States and 
Alaska. The land controlled, exclusive 
of lands held for civil functions of the 
Corps of Engineers by agencies of the 
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Department of Defense today totals, in 
the 48 continental States alone, 27.6 mil- 
lion acres, or 43,138 square miles. That 
amounts to a strip of land 1434 miles in 
width from New York to San Francisco. 

If the area controlled and held by the 
military agencies today for their pur- 
poses were laid out in a strip it would 
be over 14 miles wide from New York to 
San Francisco; and if they get all the 
land they are asking for in addition, that 
strip of land would be over 17 miles wide. 

It is an area larger than the entire 
State or Ohio or Kentucky or Tennessee. 
It is an area 21 times the size of Dela- 
ware, 8 times the size of Connecticut, 
and 5 times the size of Massachusetts, 
and 683 times the size of the District of 
Columbia. 

The defense requests for additional 
public lands total a little more than 6 
million acres in the six western States, 
California, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Utah. As I said previously, 
if all of their requests are granted, then 
the strip of land would be more than 17 
miles in width. 

We were particularly concerned about 
the rate at which these acquisitions were 
going forward because, as I pointed out, 
in 1937 they owned some 3 million acres, 
in 1940 it was only slightly more than 
that, and in the interim it has increased 
10 times. In the 18-month period pre- 
ceding June 30, 1955, a period of 547 
days, agencies of the Department of De- 
fense acquired land at the rate of more 
than 5 acres per minute, every minute 
of the day and night. Had the applica- 
tions totaling 8.7 million acres pending 
been approved between that date and 
January 1, 1957, the rate of defense 
agency public land acquisition alone 
would have been at the rate of 11 acres 
per minute. 

I am talking about public land areas, 
not the acquisition of privately owned 
lands, which of course are taken over by 
condemnation. 

As a result of that picture, our com- 
mittee decided „tiat we should do some- 
thing about the matter of military land 
acquisitions. 

In order to illustrate to you what the 
situation is, I want to take a moment to 
give you the legal background. The 
public lands of the United States amount 
to some 450 million acres. Those public 
lands are, under the Constitution of the 
United States, article IV, section 3, 
clause 2, made the particular respon~- 
sibility of Congress. That section of the 
Constitution states that: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the Territory or other property 
belonging to the United States. 


The Supreme Court has held that that 
language in the Constitution gives the 
Congress of the United States power over 
the public land in the manner of a pro- 
prietor; that is, that this Congress has 
the power to dispose of and to deal with 
the public-land areas of the United 
States in the same way that an owner 
or a proprietor would. But over the 
years Congress has not exercised that 
power, and there grew up in the executive 
branch of the Government the practice 
of setting aside portions of the public 
lands of the United States for particular 
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public uses. It was thought that if Uncle 
Sam owned the land, and a military in- 
stallation needed some land, they should 
just simply parcel it out and make that 
land available, which, of course, when 
that power is used in moderation, is a 
sensible way to look at it. We certainly 
want the Defense Department to use 
public lands where they can rather than 
take land in the ownership of the people 
of the country. 

As I say, the practice grew up, and as 
it grew up these various defense agencies, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
would simply make out a slip of paper 
in the nature of an application to the 
Interior Department asking for an area 
perhaps 100 miles long and 50 miles wide 
in the State of Nevada, and send it over 
to the Secretary of the Interior saying 
it was absolutely necessary to their op- 
erations, and that area was set aside for 
those military operations and put into 
what could be regarded as a legal icebox. 
By that I mean all activities inside that 
area stopped: The grazing of cattle, the 
exploration for and the development and 
mining of minerals and metals. Water 
conservation programs of all sorts, of 
course, would be barred in that area, 
and all sporting, fishing, and conserva- 
tion activities. It was our concern over 
that problem that brought on this legis- 
lation. 

The Supreme Court in looking over the 
situation with reference to some of these 
withdrawals made the statement that 
Congress by acquiescing in the actions 
taken by the Executive branch had, in 
effect, agreed to these procedures. It 
said in the case, for instance, of the 
Midwest Oil Co. that the Executive was 
acting as an agent of Congress to parcel 
out these lands, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Constitution very clearly makes 
that the responsibility and the obligation 
of Congress. 

They went on to say: 

Its acquiescence all the more readily oper- 
ated as an implied grant of power. In view 
of the fact that its exercise was not only 
useful to the public but did not interfere 
with the vested rights of any citizen. The 
silence of Congress after consideration of a 
practice by the Executive may be equivalent 
to acquiescence and consent that the practice 
be continued until the power is revoked. 


We have undertaken in this legislation 
to revoke the implied delegation of power 
to the Executive branch whenever any of 
its departments try to take over 5,000 
acres of more. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. BATES. What reference does this 
bill have to those lands which have been 
acquired, or on which restrictions pres- 
ently exist? 

Mr. ENGLE. It has no reference what- 
ever to acquired lands. That is the field 
in which the gentleman’s committee 
operates, and whenever the Defense De- 
partment desires to acquire land now 
under private ownership, the Defense 
Department comes to the gentleman’s 
committee. If this bill goes through, if 
they want to acquire more than 5,000 
acres of public domain lands, then they 
would come to a committee of the Con- 
gress; whether it be our committee or 
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some other committee, of course, I am 
not prepared to say—I do not know. 

Mr. BATES. What is the situation 
with regard to the land which has here- 
tofore been acquired from the public 
domain which they are presently using? 

Mr. ENGLE. It does not affect that— 
with certain limitations which I want to 
take up in just a minute. 

Mr. BATES. That is, with reference to 
the restrictions? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I could not hear the 
question of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates]. I would like the 
gentleman to explain the language deal- 
ing with the outer Continental Shelf. 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes, I will come to that. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I was wondering 
what would happen if a State owned this 
place for national defense, would the 
Defense Department take it from the 
State or could they? 

Mr. ENGLE. No; this bill does not 
affect any State-owned land. In fact, we 
have no authority or jurisdiction over 
State-owned land. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. So that if the De- 
fense Department took this land or paid 
for this land, it would not have to go to 
the Committee on Armed Services? 

Mr. ENGLE. If the Department of 
Defense takes such lands, I would not be 
able to say where they would have to go. 
But, if they have to pay for them and I 
would assume they would have to go to 
the armed services and get an authori- 
zation to pay for them. It would depend 
on what the State wanted. If the State 
wanted money, I assume they would have 
to go to the Committee on Armed Services 
to get authorization. 

What this bill does, in effect, is to 
repeal the implied grant of power under 
which the Department of Defense for a 
great many years has undertaken to 
slice out without any restraint or re- 
striction whatever—and really on their 
own say-so because nobody in these other 
agencies ever argues or disputes a mat- 
ter of military necessity—and restore 
that power to the Congress where it 
belongs and where it is vested by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The reason we limited this bill to 5,000 
acres or more is because we do not want 
congressional committees or this House 
burdened with all of the small applica- 
tions. For instance, in Alaska they want 
a small radar site. It may be 100, 200, 
300, or 400 acres. But, it is when they get 
into the vast areas such as you can see 
marked on the map which is before you 
in the well of the House. There is an- 
other one in the Speaker's lobby which 
you can look at. They show these tre- 
mendous areas that are blocked off by 
100 or 150 or 200 miles long. There is 
one in my district which when they are 
put together would be over 200 miles 
long. Not in every instance do they take 
the land area for particular ground or 
surface uses. What they are doing is 
shooting over these areas and running 
fast jets on aerial gunnery. The rea- 
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Military people. 
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son they have to block off the surface is 
because shells are coming down there— 
not only bullets, not only the bullets 
themselves but the shell casings. 

Of course, if they drop on somebody’s 
head they could be rather injurious, so 
they block out the whole area. It is not 
only because of firing ordnance and ar- 
tillery into these areas, but the airspace 
itself is taken over, and when the air- 
space is taken over then the surface area 
has to be taken over also. 

The bill does a little more than I have 
stated simply to be its purpose, that is, 
to restore to Congress the constitu- 
tional power, authority, and responsibil- 
ity which we have; it does a little more 
than that as its subsidiary purposes. 

It seeks to develop a system for the 
multiple use of these land areas where 
they must be taken over by the military. 
You will recognize the fact that we knew 
we have to have some areas in which 
the military can operate; national de- 
fense requires it. Certainly no commit- 
tee of the House would fail to recognize 
that we have a responsibility in the de- 
fense of the Nation. We want to ac- 
complish that, however, with the mini- 
mum deprivation of the multiple uses 
of those great areas, and for that pur- 
pose we have tried to develop a system 
here where, when consistent with mili- 
tary purposes, the land can be used for 
other purposes, that that be permitted. 

We have provided in this legislation 
for a system of applications so that the 
military can accurately indicate what is 
to be done. For instance, in some areas 
it is entirely possible to graze cattle 
and sheep in these areas. There is a 
chance, of course, that one of them will 
get shot, or that a shell casing will drop 
on a cow, but it is not a serious matter 
and probably will not happen very often. 
So the livestock people are perfectly will- 
ing to take the chances and to go ahead 
and graze their livestock in those areas. 

In some instances they do not always 
fire all the time, and we want to make it 
possible when they are not firing all the 
time for people to go into the area for 
other purposes. Mining exploration is 
very important in the West; and in 
northern Nevada, for instance, there is 
one of the most highly mineralized areas 
of the whole State of Nevada, and the 


lack of ability to prospect in these re- 


served areas is a great deprivation to the 
State in its resource development and 
should not occur. So we have provided 
that where consistent with military ob- 
jectives these other multiple uses can go 
forward. 

The second subsidiary purpose is the 
matter of fishing and hunting on mili- 
tary reservations. There has been a 
practice regarding some of these mili- 
tary reservations for some people to re- 
gard them as private military game pre- 
serves. We felt they should comply with 
State laws regulating fish and game. 
The fish and game really belong to the 
people of the State. No one has a title in 
it. The ducks fly in, and the ducks fly 
out. Wherever possible, local people 
ought to be able to shoot along with 
These reservations 
should not be set aside exclusively for 
the use of the military high command as 
they have been in some instances. 
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This bill provides that the military 
must comply with the State laws. This 
bill also provides that after a certain 
period, 30 days, licenses shall be issued to 
military personnel enabling them to 
23 and fish in compliance with State 

aws. 

The bill further provides that consist- 
ent with military security which, again, 
of course, is a military decision, that 
State fish and game authorities shall be 
permitted to go into these vast reserved 
areas for the purpose of helping in the 
propagation and maintenance of fish and 
wildlife. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Do I understand 
that after the passage of this bill civil- 
ians will be able to use some of these 
reservations that are now reserved ex- 
clusively for the military? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. After this bill is 
passed it will change the present setup? 

Mr. ENGLE. In some instances they 
do it already. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. There are many 
instances I happen to know of—that is 
why I am asking the question—where 
some of the land is reserved exclusively 
for the military. I just want to know if 
this bill will change that situation. 

Mr. ENGLE. It will change that sit- 
uation subject to this one limitation: In 
some instances military security will 
make it impossible to let civilians in. It 
is subject to that limitation. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Who will make 


that determination? 


Mr. ENGLE. That will have to be a 
military decision, but if there is very 
much argument about it I suspect the 
committees will hear about it and that 
the local people will make themselves 
heard. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ENGLE. There is a third sub- 
sidiary purpose. This bill makes it plain 
when these public lands taken over for 
military purposes are no longer needed 
for those military purposes they shall re- 
turn to the status from which they were 
taken. Under the present law a good 
deal of this real property is peddled off 
through the General Services Adminis- 
tration as surplus. It becomes surplus, 
if you please. We admit where you have 
a great runway on a piece of land and all 
of its attendant facilities, the character 
of that land has been changed; therefore, 
that area should be dealt with differently, 
and the bill provides for the exception 
in that instance, Otherwise, where the 
general character of the land has not 
changed it goes back to the original sta- 
tus it had. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES. That would not preclude 
one military department from transfer- 
ring it to another which might have use 
for it? 

Mr. ENGLE. No; it would not. In 
fact, it would not become surplus under 
those circumstances. 
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T intended to deal with the hunting and 
fishing feature to some extent because 
that question has been raised. I dealt 
with it generally. If you will look at page 
48 of the committee report you will see a 
particular item which illustrates how 
this can and will be changed. 

Camp Hill, Va., is an Army installation 
aggregating in size nearly 77,000 acres 
rated as an outstanding hunting area 
for deer and small game and for fishing. 
A total of 182 personnel—10 officers, 87 
enlisted men, and 85 Army civilian em- 
ployees—are permanently assigned there. 
Training areas and quarters on the post 
are utilized for brief periods through- 
out the year by various groups from the 
area, including Regular and Reserve 
Army units, some Marine personnel, Na- 
tional Guard units, ROTC units, and Boy 
Scouts; all totaled, several thousands of 
individuals, on temporary assignment, 
use the area. In addition, for limited 
scheduled periods, the area is used by 
the Air Force for low-altitude bombing 
and strafing practice, and by Naval and 
Marine units for loft-bombing practice. 
During an approximately 9-week period, 
November 1956 to January 1957, a total 
of 6,250 persons hunted at Camp Hill 
during the deer season. The breakdown 
is as follows: Army, 2,417; Navy, 680; 
Air Force, 1,205; Marines, 203; and civil- 
ians, the portion coming from Army 
civilian employees as guests of military 
and from the public at large is not 
known, 1,745. In other words, during 
the deer season just ended at Camp Hill 
where only 97 Army personnel and 85 
Army civilian personnel are permanently 
assigned, of a total of 6,250 persons per- 
mitted to hunt, 4,505 were military per- 
sonnel, the balance civilians. 

That is the kind of situation we are 
trying to correct. 

A question was asked about the Con- 
tinental Shelf area. Displayed on the 
easel here is a quarter of the national 
map. It has been selected because it 
illustrates somewhat the situation with 
reference to the Continental Shelf. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. My concern is whether 
it makes any more land available to the 
offshore oil people for their use. Under 
the terms of this bill, is additional off- 
shore oil area made available? 

Mr. ENGLE. The answer is, It does 
not do that specifically but it may do it 
indirectly because it would be necessary 
for the military to come to Congress to 
withdraw areas of 5,000 acres or more in 
the Continental Shelf area. They have 
a great deal there at the present time, 
as the gentleman will observe, either in 
use, applied for, or in warning areas of 
one type or another. So the Congress 
in balancing up the importance of the 
area from the standpoint of oil develop- 
ment, for instance, and for military op- 
erations, might say to the military, 
“Stay out of this area.” 

I will point out one here called area 
W-92. It is an area which would pro- 
duce a quarter of a billion dollars in oil 
royalties alone. We have been trying to 
get the Navy to get off of it, but instead 
of getting off of it, they want more area 
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there. Now, we think where you have a 
great natural resource that would pro- 
duce a quarter of a billion dollars in roy- 
alties alone—and that is just the first 
payment; that is a bonus; that does not 
count the regular royalties that come 
along—that these Congressional com- 
mittees would want to consider the 
matter of trying to get the military some 
place else that would serve their needs 
and make it possible to collect that 
money. 

By the way, that $250 million which 
would be paid in bonus payments on this 
one little piece of land down there in the 
Continental Shelf area is over half as 
much money as we have taken in under 
the Mineral Leasing Act through all the 
years it has been in operation since, I 
think, 1920. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if you are 
successful in getting the Navy off of it 
and it is withdrawn, it reverts back to the 
Government and must be thereafter dis- 
posed of by Congress; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ENGLE. Not by the Congress; no, 


sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, with Congressional 
approval. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is right. Now, un- 
der this bill, if they apply for more than 
5,000 acres in this Continental Shelf area, 
they must come to the Congress and get 
approval, Now, if Congress turns it 
down, the land stays under the Mineral 
Leasing Act, and the Secretary of the 
Interior then can lease it for oil drilling, 
if he wants to, under the regular pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. GROSS. I still am not clear “try- 
ing to get the Navy off,” and correct me 
if I am wrong, in trying to get the Navy 
off this land, which has such rich oil de- 
posits; is that not correct? We are try- 
ing to get them out of there. Then what 
happens with that land if the Navy 
should be dislodged? 

Mr. ENGLE. Then the Secretary of 
the Interior could lease it for oil develop- 
ment under contract to oil companies 
who would pay bonuses and, of course, 
added royalty. 

Mr. GROSS. You do not mean, then, 
that the Navy would be dispossessed. 
The Secretary of the Navy would have 
control of the land; is that not correct? 

Mr. ENGLE. Not necessarily. 

Mr. GROSS. How can he lease some- 
thing for which he did not have control? 

Mr. ENGLE. Not the Secretary of the 
Navy. The Secretary of the Interior, 
under the Outer Continental Shelf Act, 
is given authority to conduct these leas- 
ing operations on the outer Continental 
Shelf, and this bill, in section 6, says 
that he shall have the authority to go 
ahead and do that. 

Now, I want to deal a little with this 
Outer Continental Shelf area. Today 
there are 233 million acres off the gulf, 
Atlantic, and Pacific coasts overlaid by 
air warning areas created by Executive 
action. This long red part that you 
see out from the Gulf of Florida on the 
map displayed before you is the Patrick 
Air Force Base. That is that 5,000- 
mile range they use to shoot ballistic 
missiles. Well, of course, you cannot 
have anybody out there much of the 
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time; they might all get killed. And, 
that is true of a great many of these 
other firing areas. And, as I say, there 
are some 233 million acres of land now 
withdrawn in those areas and they are 
asking for 140 million more. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. As I understood the 
gentleman’s explanation of section 6, 
you advised the House that under section 
6 of the act control of the land would 
pass from the Navy to the Secretary of 
the Interior who would then be in a po- 
sition to lease oil rights to private in- 
dividuals. 

Is there anything in section 6 of the act 
that provides for a procedure under 
which the Secretary of the Interior may 
act? Is it done by negotiation or under 
bids, or how does it operate? 

Mr. ENGLE. As soon as the Secretary 
of the Interior has jurisdiction of the 
lands he may act. He has jurisdiction to 
do the leasing now under the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Act which was passed, I 
believe, in 1953. 

Mr.CHUDOFF. Does that act provide 
for a procedure for bids on leases, and so 
forth? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. It pro- 
vides the procedure for leasing the outer 
Continental Shelf. The gentleman may 
recall that the outer Continental Shelf 
legislation was brought out of the Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary of the House and 
asserted American jurisdiction to the 
minerals under the outer Continental 
Shelf running out to the 100-fathom line. 
Ordinarily we go out only 3 miles, and be- 
yond that it is supposed to be interna- 
tional waters. But we, as a Congress and 
as a Nation, asserted ownership in all 
of that area in the outer Continental 
Shelf. For instance, in the Gulf of 
Mexico the waters go a long, long way 
beyond any 3 or even 21 miles and are 
very rich in these minerals, especially 
oil. We asserted the right of the Amer- 
ican Government to explore and to take 
those. That is what is involved in the 
Outer Continental Shelf Act. 

What we are trying to do is to prevent 
the military from stepping in and com- 
pletely barring any other use of that area 
except for military purposes which, of 
course, would shut off everybody, includ- 
ing this tremendously valuable oil de- 
velopment, 

SUMMARY; PRESENT DEFENSE HOLDINGS, PEND- 
ING REQUESTS 

Present Defense agency real property 
holdings, Defense agency requests pend- 
ing for withdrawal of additional public 
domain lands, present Defense agency 
offshore overwater air warning areas— 
pre-August 7, 1953—and Defense agency 
pending requests for approval by the 
President of Defense-designated over- 
water restricted areas under terms of 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act— 
post-August 7, 1953—are summarized 
hereafter. 


PRESENT DEFENSE HOLDINGS 


Agencies of the Department of Defense 
controlled, as of June 30, 1956, a total of 
27,564,867 acres of land within the 48 
States, representing a cost (land and im- 
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provements) to the United States of 
more than $18.2 billion. 

All three military departments—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force—control some land 
in each of the 48 States, with total De- 
fense acreages ranging from a high of 
5.4 million acres in California to a low 
of 1,878 Defense-controlled acres in Ver- 
mont. Smallest acreage held by a single 
military department in any one State is 
the 1 acre controlled by the Navy in 
Connecticut, while the largest single in- 
stallation is the Air Force’s 3.7 million 
acre—of which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission now controls some 700,000 
acres—Nellis-Tonapah range in Nevada. 

Of the total acreage held, 16.9 million 
acres are withdrawn or reserved public 
domain lands. 

Not shown in the tables above are the 
approximately 3.1 million acres of public 
domain lands controlled by Defense in 
Alaska, for which land and improvement 
cost figures were not tabulated, but which 
bring the 48 States-Alaska holdings of 
Defense to 30,664,887 acres. 

STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF LANDS CONTROLLED 


Land controlled—exclusive of lands 
held for civil functions of the Corps of 
Engineers—by agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense today, totaling in the 48 
continental States alone 27.6 million 
acres, or 43,138 square miles, amounts to 
a strip of land 14.34 miles in width from 
New York to San Francisco; an area 
larger than the entire State of Ohio— 
41,222 square miles—or Kentucky—40,- 
385 square miles—or Tennessee—42,244 
Square miles; or an area 21 times the size 
of Delaware—2,057 square miles—8 
times the size of Connecticut—5,009 
Square miles—5 times the size of Massa- 
chusetts—8,257 square miles—or 683 
times the size of the District of Columbia. 

Put another way, Defense landholdings 
amount to in excess of six-tenths of an 
acre of real property for each of the esti- 
mated 47 million families in the United 
States. 

These figures do not include the Con- 
necticut-size Defense holdings in the 
Territory of Alaska, amounting to more 
than 3 million acres. 

PENDING REQUESTS 


After reconciling and adjusting figures 
presented by Defense and Interior in the 
84th Congress, the committee determined 
that there were pending, as of June 30, 
1956, Defense requests for additional 
public land withdrawals which total a 
little more than 6 million acres in 6 West- 
ern States—Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah. 

In California alone, where defense 
agencies already control more than 5.4 
million acres, 7 separate applications of 
the Navy would withdraw an additional 
1,961,588 acres, while the Air Force is 
seeking an additional 7,546 acres. If 
these applications are approved, total 
Defense holdings in California would 
reach more than 7.3 million acres. 

Alaska applications pending, which 
total 2,652,004 acres, bring the States- 
Alaska pending request total up to nearly 
8.7 million acres. 

TOTAL OF HOLDINGS AND REQUESTS 

If present applications are approved 

without reduction or adjustment, and as- 
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suming no control-acquisition by other 
means, total Defense landholdings, 
States-Alaska, would amount to 39.3 mil- 
lion acres, of which 25.6 would be with- 
drawn or reserved public land. 

RATE OF MILITARY LAND ACQUISITION 


The basic reason for concern of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with respect to existing and pro- 
posed military land acquisitions can per- 
haps be best understood when reference 
is made to the rate of military land ac- 
quisition just prior to action being taken 
by the committee chairman, 

During the 18-month period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, according 
to statistics compiled from Defense re- 
ports submitted to the committee during 
its hearings in the 84th Congress: the 
Army acquired control of 2,176,512 acres 
of land and the Air Force 3,775,725 acres, 
while the Navy reduced its total holdings 
by 1,781,616 acres. Thus, net acquisi- 
tion figures for the 18-month period, for 
the 3 military departments, amounted to 
4,170,621 acres. 

Boiled down to 547 days, or 13,028 
hours, or 781,680 minutes for that 18- 
month period this means that Defense 
agencies were adding to their landhold- 
ings at the rate of 7,622 acres per day, 
317 acres per hour, or more than 5 acres 
per minute every minute of the night and 
day for 547 days. 

Pending on June 30, 1955, were re- 
quests for 8.7 million acres additional 
in the States and Alaska. Assuming ap- 
proval of those applications during the 
18-month period between June 30, 1955, 
and January 1, 1957, the rate of Defense 
agency public land acquisition alone 
would have been in excess of 11 acres 
per minute for the 18-month period. 

As a result of a requested freeze on 
applications—as indicated in the follow- 
ing section—acquisitions during the past 
18 months through withdrawal of public 
domain, for all 3 military departments, 
have amounted to approximately 40,000 
acres. 

SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE ACTION AND FINDINGS 


On the record made by this committee 
in a total of 28 hearing days and legisla- 
tion markup sessions spanning the last 
session of the 84th Congress and the first 
8 weeks of this Congress, the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs believes that the findings herein- 
after set out are established. 

1. DEFENSE HOLDINGS, PENDING REQUESTS 


Twenty years ago—in 1937—Defense 
agencies of the United States controlled a 
total of 3 million acres of real property, 
for all defense purposes. 

Today, the total is more than 30 mil- 
lion acres in the United States and 
Alaska; if all pending Defense applica- 
tions for public lands had been approved, 
then Defense agencies would today con- 
trol nearly 40 million acres of real prop- 
erty in the United States and Alaska, of 
which 25.6 million acres would represent 
withdrawn public lands. 

2. RATE OF DEFENSE LAND ACQUISITION 

In the 18-month period preceding 
June 30, 1955—a period of 547 days— 
agencies of the Department of Defense 
acquired land at the rate of more than 5 
acres per minute every minute of the day 
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and night. Had the applications total- 

ing 8.7 million acres pending been ap- 

proved between that date and January 1, 

1957, the rate of Defense agency public- 

land acquisition alone would have been 

at a rate in excess of 11 acres per minute. 
3. FREEZE ON EXECUTIVE WITHDRAWALS 


In view of the sharp upturn in Defense 
Department land acquisitions, and in 
view of the fact that all such withdrawals 
were finalized within the executive de- 
partments by Executive action (Defense 
requests, Interior approved), the com- 
mittee chairman, Representative Engle, 
on October 29, 1955, after consultation 
with ranking committee members on 
both sides, addressed a letter to the Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Public Land Management requesting 
that further approvals be withheld until 
the committee could initiate an inquiry 
into policies and procedures governing 
Defense withdrawals. 

Interior agreed to withhold approval 
of pending requests, and urged early 
committee study of the matter in the 
84th Congress. Since October 29, 1955, 
less than 40,000 acres of public land have 
been withdrawn for defense purposes. 

4. DEFENSE WITHDRAWAL CONTROL LEGISLATION 


After extensive hearings during the 2d 
session of the 84th Congress, the com- 
mittee developed legislation aimed at re- 
turning to the Congress direct control of 
future Defense agency withdrawals of 
public lands, with both Defense and In- 
terior agreeing that except in cases of 
most urgent necessity, none of the pend- 
ing applications would be approved un- 
til the control legislation had been dis- 
posed of by the Congress. 

H. R. 12185, the bill reported in the 
84th Congress, passed the House on July 
26, 1956, without a dissenting vote and 
after receiving unprecedented support— 
from official State agencies of 39 States, 
from all major national conservation 
groups, from numerous regional and 
local groups, organizations, and indi- 
viduals—and in very large measure the 
support of the Department of the In- 
terior and the Department of Defense. 

House Report No. 2856—84th Con- 
gress, 2d session—which accompanied 
H. R. 12185 to the House set out in detail 
the findings and conclusions which 
formed the basis for the unanimous rec- 
ommendation of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee for early and 
favorable House action, which came too 
late for Senate consideration of the 
measure. 

The bill also unanimously reported by 
the committee herewith is in all essen- 
tials the bill approved by the House in 
the 84th Congress, with some language 
changes made for greater clarification 
as to scope and procedure. 

In addition to requiring an act of 
Congress before Defense land acquisi- 
tions exceeding 5,000 acres take effect— 
including public lands of the United 
States, Alaska and Hawaii, outer Conti- 
nental Shelf lands and Federal lands and 
waters off the coasts of Alaska and Ha- 
waii—the bill operates to make applic- 
able to all military reservations and 
facilities the hunting, fishing, and trap- 
ping laws of the State or Territory in 
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which such installation is located; rede- 
fine the responsibility of the Secretary 
of the Interior with respect to Defense- 
held public lands found surplus to De- 
fense needs; and to clarify the existing 
law with respect to disposition, manage- 
ment, and control of the mineral estate 
in Defense-held public lands. 

The findings of the committee in the 
past 18 months underscore in the com- 
mittee’s view the urgent need for enact- 
ment of H. R. 5538. 

5. DEFENSE AGENCY CONTROL PROCEDURES 


The record made by the committee 
constitutes a severe indictment of central 
control procedures in the Military Es- 
tablishment in nearly all phases of 
public-land acquisition, utilization, and 
Management over a period spanning 
many years. It appears that the 800 per- 
cent jump—from 3 million to more than 
25 million acres—in total military land 
holdings from the War Department days 
of 1937 to the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in 1947 was made by 
independent actions of the military de- 
partments—the Army, Navy (for the 
Navy and Marine Corps) and Air Force— 
without benefit of centralized control 
procedures. Further, that until August 
27, 1955, the record shows Defense had 
cleared without question applications for 
withdrawal of millions of acres of addi- 
tional lands solely on the basis of an as- 
serted need by the requesting military 
department. In turn, the Department of 
the Interior—responsible for finalizing 
all public land withdrawal orders—had 
for years approved application after ap- 
plication on the basis of Defense Depart- 
ment requests, since Interior was with- 
out authority or the technical data 
needed to challenge them. 

The consequences of this procedure, 
until August 27, 1955, when Defense for 
the first time issued a departmentwide 
directive establishing a comprehensive 
periodic reports control procedure, are 
best indicated in the following sections. 

6. TEMPORARY WITHDRAWALS BECOME 
PERMANENT 

During the 6-year period 1939-45, more 
than 13 million acres of public lands were 
withdrawn or reserved by Executive ac- 
tion for the use of the military. By the 
terms of the orders which set aside these 
lands for the military, they were to auto- 
matically revert to public-land status 6 
months after the unlimited national 
emergency; the unlimited national emer- 
gency terminated April 28, 1952, and the 
6 months plus period expired October 
28, 1952. 

Yet, on February 20, 1956, a total of 
49 of these temporary withdrawals made 
from 11 to 17 years earlier—embracing 
11.9 million acres, and located in 10 
States and Alaska, were still in effect. 
T. DEFENSE AGENCY POSITION, JANUARY 1956 


The testimony of the Departments of 
Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force with 
respect to the more than 30 million acres 
held in the United States and Alaska 
as of January 1, 1956, and with respect 
to the 8.7 million acres worth of appli- 
cations which had already been approved 
by them and by Defense was, in ef- 
fect, this: All of the land held as of that 
date is needed and is being used under 
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maximum multiple- purpose use, and all 
of the land under application is needed. 
Defense Department witnesses did con- 
cede that the results of the August 1955 
directive might modify these positions. 
The modification—in dollars, acres, re- 
sources, and deficiencies revealed—has 
been staggering. 
8. IMPROVED PROPERTY FOUND EXCESS, 1956-57 


After the January 1956 testimony of 
Defense the first of 2,153 reports on that 
number of Army, Navy, and Air Force 
installations began to flow into Defense 
under the 1955 utilization directive. 

As of February 2, 1957, with approxi- 
mately 66 percent of the reports in, but 
with only about one-third of the total to 
be received evaluated, Defense found 
that 1,056,083 acres of land, together with 
improvements costing $345.2 million, 
were excess to the requirements of the 
military department having custody and 
control. It should be emphasized that 
18,200 acres which cost about $230 mil- 
lion represents industrial property rec- 
ommended for disposal, subject to a na- 
tional security recapture clause. 

It will be seen that if the reports eval- 
uated to date are representative, the ulti- 
mate finding of surplus improved prop- 
erty (industrial and nonindustrial) may 
reach 3 million acres with an initial cost 
of more than $1 billion. From the stand- 
point of this committee’s particular in- 
terest, the significant figures are more 
than 1 million acres with improvements, 
but representing nonindustrial property 
which cost originally $125 million. 

9. MILITARY DEPARTMENT CONTROLS 


The committee’s tentative conclusion 
in its 1956 report that serious deficiencies 
were indicated in defense agency control 
procedures, in retrospect, appears to have 
been fully justified, if unduly cautious. 

The committee has pointed out that of 
the three military departments, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, as of February 2, 
1957, only the Department of the Air 
Force had submitted to Defense utiliza- 
tion reports on all of its properties—701 
properties, 701 reports—while Navy had 
submitted about 30 percent—342 of 982— 
and Army about 90 percent—428 of 470. 
In turn, Defense had evaluated only 
about 30 percent of the total reports to 
be received. 

It has also been noted that only the 
Department of the Air Force had, as of 
the close of the committee’s hearing rec- 
ord, completed a detailed review of its 
range holdings, real-property policy, 
multiple-resource policy, and fishing- 
and-hunting policy. It has also been 
noted that the Air Force Board, under the 
chairmanship of Maj. Gen. Leland S. 
Stranathan, found that as of October 9, 
1956: 

(a) Instructions governing Air Force 
ranges were incomplete, obsolete, and 
complex. 

(b) No valid criteria existed for deter- 
mining range sizes. 

(c) Regulations as to multiple use on 
Air Force ranges do not announce 
clear-cut policy with regard to the de- 
sirability of permitting or encouraging 
hunting, fishing, grazing, agricultural, 
and mining activities. 

(d) Regulations governing hunting 
and fishing are divergent and complex. 
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(e) A total of 9 Air Force ranges in 
8 States, and embracing 5.1 million acres 
of land had been without justification 
closed to general hunting and fishing. 

(f) There is no policy guidance in 
regulations regarding the desirability or 
undesirability of leasing Air Force range- 
lands for grazing and agricultural pur- 
poses. 

(g) A total of 12 Air Force ranges, 
embracing more than 6.7 million acres 
in 10 States, had been closed to grazing 
or agriculture without justification—as 
the committee noted, page 39, supra, ap- 
plying nationwide Bureau of Land Man- 
agement grazing averages, such an area 
would have a theoretical, potential car- 
rying capacity for more than 67,000 
cattle and more than 420,000 sheep per 
year. 

(h) Finally, and of greatest import, 
the Board found, on October 9, 1957, 
that about 40 percent of the 14.4 million 
acres of land held by the Air Force and 
described 9 months earlier before the 
committee as fully utilized and needed 
for the foreseeable future—5.7 million 
acres—were, in fact, excess to current 
and long-range Air Force requirements 
as bombing and gunnery ranges: thus, 
an area equal in size to a strip of land 
2.8 miles wide from New York to San 
Francisco, held but excess. 

The committee has no basis for any 
conclusion as to whether the findings 
of the Stranathan Board with respect to 
Air Force holdings are representative of 
the situation throughout the military de- 
partments. It does here reiterate its un- 
qualified conviction that no additional 
public land withdrawals should be final- 
ized—except in cases of most urgent 
necessity, and then only subject to rev- 
ocation thereafter if dictated by the re- 
sults of studies not yet completed—until 
the Defense Department has reviewed 
the Stranathan Board findings, and un- 
til Defense has in turn insisted on devel- 
opment of similar internal reports on the 
part of the Departments of the Army 
and Navy to be followed by detailed scru- 
tiny and evaluation of both at the De- 
fense level. 

10, “INCALCULABLE WASTEFULNESS” 


The commendation of the Air Force 
Board in the body of this report for the 
Board’s forthright and direct assault on 
Air Force internal control procedures, 
and the highly critical and constructive 
self-analysis resulting, will not, of course, 
obscure the clear message in the findings. 
The record of this one military depart- 
ment’s analysis of its own operations is, 
in the committee’s view, a recitation of 
incalculable wastefulness—of taxpayers’ 
dollars, of resources within the reserva- 
tions marked closed“ for so many years 
to public multiple use and enjoyment, 
and of unquestionable but immeasurable 
damaging effect to the local economies 
from which each unneeded or unused 
acre was carved. 

11. LOST: 303,000 UTAH ACRES 


Reference to one other finding should 
serve as an exclamation point to the 
committee’s plea for early enactment of 
legislation which will provide a basis for 
review of military requests by the Con- 
gress. 
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For 15 years from 1942 until at least 

last month —the Air Force has controlled, 
but admittedly had never used, an area 
of approximately 303,000 acres of land in 
western Utah, held in conjunction with 
Wendover Bombing Range, When 
pressed for an explanation as to why this 
500-square-mile area—more than 7 
times the size of the entire District of 
Columbia—had not been used, Air Force 
witnesses said that it could not have been 
used because it was traversed on the sur- 
face by a major railroad, highway, and 
pipelines, and overhead by a commercial 
airway. 
In turn, when asked why it had not 
been released 15 years ago if not used 
and admittedly not usable, the Air Force 
witness made it clear that the Air Force 
did not know it controlled the area, with 
this explanation: 

I think there may be an explanation of 
that. I know when I first looked into it, it 
just did not occur to me that we would own 
land in a bombing and gunnery range under 
a commercial airway * * *. I think that 
is probably what beclouded the issue, that 
the airway was plotted across the map and 
one would not think of looking for land 
under it. 

12. NAVY NEVADA LAND 

The committee has, in the body of the 
report—pages 40-41, supra—brought up 
to date the developments on the request 
of the Navy for withdrawal of some 2.8 
million acres of land in northern Nevada 
for use as a gunnery range, and the de- 
cision, after many months, that Navy 
would instead satisfy the bulk of its re- 
quirements by using the nearly 2 million 
acres in southern Nevada declared ex- 
cess on March 1, 1956, by the Air Force. 

It appears that by reason of this deci- 
sion, to the northern Nevada economy 
there will be saved within the proposed 
area all or most of the inheld 35 
ranches—ranging in size from 200 to 
19,000 acres—22,400 cattle and 14,000 
sheep grazing in the area; 142 patented 
mining claims, 1,609 unpatented mining 
claims, and several millions of dollars 
worth of operating mines, and a priceless 
wildlife habitat for antelope, mule deer, 
sage hens, and chukar partridges. 

13. MILITARY HUNTING AND FISHING 


The committee has noted the very sub- 
stantial progress made in the matter of 
military-local relationships on hunting 
and fishing during the past year, with a 
number of specific accomplishments 
listed in the body of the report—pages 
49-46, supra. It is clear, however, that 
there remains some validity in the asser- 
tion that exclusive military hunting pre- 
serves still exist. 

There has been set out in the body of 
the report, in some detail, the views of 
the committee in opposition to the pres- 
ent practice of the “guest of the mili- 
tary” approach, as well as its views on 
the privileged status of retired military 
personnel, visiting military personnel, 
temporary-duty military personnel, and 
various classes of dignitaries—including 
Members of Congress—all or some of 
whom are listed as entitled to hunting 
and fishing privileges on all or some of 
the Army’s installations. The commit- 
tee believes that this principal remain- 
ing questionable practice should, and 
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can be, reevaluated throughout the mili- 
tary departments where it prevails. 
14. THE MILITARY AND PETROLEUM RESOURCES 


The report of the committee has dealt, 
at several points, with the effect of the 
military overwater or offshore range pol- 
icy on petroleum resources. Reference 
has been made specifically to the com- 
mittee’s position on San Nicolas Island, 
Calif—pages 50-51, supra—and on the 
Navy’s insistence on retaining intact the 
existing W-92 warning area in the Gulf 
of Mexico off Louisiana—pages 51-55, 
supra. It is believed section 6 of H. R. 
5538 effectively lays to rest the San 
Nicolas matter. 

The combination of intractability of 
the Navy in the matter of the W-92 
withdrawal area with the unwillingness 
or inability of the Department of the In- 
terior to act, and the failure of those 
responsible in the Executive Office of the 
President to settle a months-old De- 
fense/Navy-Interior clash, is simply in- 
comprehensible, for the reasons the com- 
mittee noted in the body of the report on 
this subject. 

This multiple inaction at the executive 
level does, however, afford an opportunity 
for early and decisive disposal by the 
Congress of the matter, in keeping with 
the basic objective of recapturing to the 
legislative branch its too long abandoned 
constitutional responsibility under the 
property clause. 

The statistical effect of permitting 
Navy’s use of 800,000 acres of the shelf 
lands overlayed by the W-92 Navy warn- 
ing areas is this: The taxpayers of the 
United States are being asked to pay out- 
right—through revenues not received 
from oil leasing—about $250 per surface 
acre of salt-water airspace over the Gulf 
of Mexico for asserted naval gunnery 
needs—when the same Navy controls 
more than 16,000 square miles—13.8 mil- 
lion acres—of other warning areas in the 
Gulf of Mexico and has had designated 
there an additional 10,000 square miles— 
8.8 million acres; further, that the Navy 
already controls, or has had designated, 
warning areas totaling 236,000 square 
miles—198.7 million acres—in surface 
area off the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

The committee, failing action before 
House disposition of H. R. 5538, stands 
ready to propose an amendment aimed 
at resolving the W-92 matter. 

15. “SUPER-RANGE” PLAN DISCARDED 


From testimony of witnesses repre- 
senting the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Air Force, and Navy in 1956, the com- 
mittee had expressed concern at the pro- 
posal to carve out of public domain a 
new joint-use “super range” for ballis- 
tics-testing purposes in the vicinity of 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. From testimony 
last year it appeared this range might 
require as much as 10,000 square miles 
in one piece—an area 100 by 100 miles on 
its extreme axis—or, roughly, 6 million 
acres. 

Decision of the Air Force to obtain use 
of the airspace and of nonfederally 
owned lands of lesser area within and 
over the Navaho Indian Reservation, 
and on terms satisfactory to the tribe, 
is applauded by the committee as an 
alternative to the original and tenta- 
tive plan. 
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16. SUMMATION OF TODAY'S DEFENSE 
NEEDS; “CUBIC MILES” 

The technological advances made in 
development of our modern utensils of 
war have outmoded traditional concepts 
of military land acquisition, manage- 
ment, and control, just as they have 
made obsolete, over the years, what were 
called at the height of World War II 
conventional-weapons concepts. 

In an age of high-speed, high-altitude, 
and pilotless aircraft, of ground-to- 
ground, ground-to-air, air-to-ground, 
and air-to-air atomic and hydrogen pro- 
jectiles and missiles, it appears that the 
United States Defense Establishment had 
concentrated so much—and so effec- 
tively—on the operations aspects of its 
collective missions that it had at the 
same time largely ignored updating the 
procedures and policies governing ac- 
quisition, management, utilization, and 
control of real property deemed neces- 
sary to carry out these missions. Put 
another way, while policies for carrying 
out the basic defense mission advanced 
to a supereffective point, policies for as- 
suring vital domestic land and related 
resources were permitted to remain out- 
moded, wasteful, stifling to resource de- 
velopment, decentralized, and ineffective. 

We have said that if all pending De- 
fense applications were approved today, 
then defense agencies would control 
nearly 40 million acres of land surface 
area in the States and Alaska, and at the 
same time they would control inland and 
offshore airspace overlaying a surface 
area aggregating an astronomical 602,000 
square miles—388.9 million acres. The 
answer to the 1956 plea of this commit- 
tee that “Defense agencies should get 
out over water with their ranges” is 
clear: they're already there. 

It is clear to this committee, then, that 
military use requirements today must be 
thought of in terms of both horizontal 
and vertical needs. While the concern 
and jurisdiction of this committee is 
limited to the former, and then only 
where public lands are involved, the com- 
mittee believes that it is absolutely vital 
that continuing reevaluations be made 
of Federal legislation and administrative 
controls -governing the assignment and 
use of airspace, which does involve the 
latter. 

As reported above, the committee be- 
lieves that very substantial progress has 
been recently made by defense agencies 
in the direction of vastly improved real 
property procedures, which involves 
horizontal needs; it is possible that simi- 
lar studies of Defense airspace, or vertical 
needs, would achieve similar results. 
This is so because the record made in the 
84th Congress and in this Congress 
makes it clear that, where we spoke of 
“military acres” pre-World War II, and 
“military square miles” by 1945, today 
those requirements can only be ade- 
quately described in terms of “cubic 
miles.” 

STRANATHAN BOARD REPORT 

Mr. Chairman, so that the record 
might be complete and unmistakably 
clear, I desire to briefly enlarge upon the 
comments of my committee with regard 
to the work of the United States Air 
Force Weapons Range Board and its 
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very substantial contribution toward 
achievement of a sound military land 
acquisition and maximum multiple- use 
policy consonant with what the commit- 
tee believes should prevail throughout 
the Defense Establishment. 

As was noted in House Report No. 215, 
accompanying the bill under considera- 
tion today, the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force on January 11, 1956, appointed 
what was designated as the United 
States Air Force Weapons Range Board 
for the purpose of “reviewing and deter- 
mining the current and future United 
States Air Force bombing, gunnery, 
rocketry, and missile range require- 
ments for training, testing, proficiency, 
and development purposes.” 

On October 9, 1956, the Board sub- 
mitted its report. The contents of that 
report and the conclusions reached are 
dealt with at some length in the com- 
mittee report on the pending legislation, 
and in a manner which may tend, on 
balance, to detract from the true value 
and scope of the Board’s work. I take 
this opportunity to set the record 
straight on that score. 

COMPOSITION OF THE BOARD 


Because I believe those who brought 
the report into being deserve the high- 
est commendation of this body, I take 
this opportunity to list those who 
brought it into being: Maj. Gen. Leland 
S. Stranathan, Chairman; Maj. Gen. 
Edward H. Underhill; Brig. Gens. Kurt 
M. Landon, William E. Rentz, Charles 
H. McCorkle, William E. Blanchard, Av- 
elin P. Tacon, Jr., and Arthur C. Agan, 
Jr.; Col. Joseph F. Brannock; and Lt. 
Col. David F. MacGhee. 

I am convinced—as I believe Members 
will be in examining the record made by 
our committee in its 2-year study of 
military land matters—that the Strana- 
than Board report is a milestone of prog- 
ress in the field of Defense real property 
acquisition and use. The report demon- 
strates that at least one of the three 
great military departments can intern- 
ally view its own workings, can do so 
objectively, and come up with blunt, 
candid—and highly constructive—self- 
criticism. 

The report of the Air Force Board, we 
have said, will result in several millions 
of dollars of direct savings at the outset, 
and the procedures established within 
the Air Force as a result of the study 
hold promise of tens of millions of dollars 
in savings in future operations. If the 
same hardheaded self-analysis were to 
be applied throughout the Department 
of Defense, we would make a consider- 
able dent in the lump-sum automatic 
defense appropriations for real property 
acquisition and administration. 

Further, I believe that the Air Force 
Board has set a standard in its approach 
which offers a real and continuing chal- 
lenge to the other military departments. 
I want to suggest, here and now, that 
about 1 cubic foot of space be reserved 
in the Air Museum of the Smithsonian 
Institution in the section where we keep 
our prototype exhibits—and, when it is 
declassified, they can put the Stranathan 
report in there as the first of its kind in 
its field, alongside our other prototypes. 
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REAL PROPERTY CONTROL 


For nearly 15 years, I have been fight- 
ing in the Congress to get the military 
agencies to take a long, hard look at ex- 
isting real property policies and pro- 
cedures, Havethey? Let us look at the 
record. 

It should be noted that the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force was the first of 
the military departments to establish— 
in May of 1955, several months before 
the Department of Defense itself got 
around to the same action—basic inter- 
nal real property reports control pro- 
cedures. 

The Department of Defense in August 
of 1955 issued a directive requiring a 
defensewide utilization study by each of 
the 3 military departments on the 2,153 
separate installations or facilities con- 
trolled. 

It should be noted that—as of the date 
our committee closed its hearing record— 
only the Department of the Air Force 
had submitted reports on all 701 of its 
installations and facilities. I believe it 
is significant that the Air Force had 
demonstrated its good faith by respond- 
ing to that directive before it pressed for 
withdrawal of additional acreages. 

The record should also show, I believe, 
that only one of the three military de- 
partments—again, the Air Force—has as 
of this date completed a detailed, and 
sometimes painful, internal study of its 
real property policies and procedures. 
As we have noted, this study resulted in a 
finding that more than 5.5 million acres 
held for bombing and gunnery range 
purposes were excess to current Air Force 
needs for such purposes. By way of con- 
trast, the Department of the Navy— 
which is seeking more than 5 million 
acres of additional public lands in Ne- 
vada and California alone—has con- 
tinued to press for those lands notwith- 
standing the fact Navy had submitted a 
scant 342 of her required 982 utilization 
reports the day we closed our hearing 
record. 

MULTIPLE-USE CONCEPTS RECOGNIZED 


The Stranathan Board report also 
stands, on the record, as proof that con- 
structive and objective departmental 
self-analysis can result in conclusions re- 
flecting the highest sense of responsi- 
bility for minimizing the impact on local 
economies dependent upon multiple pub- 
lic land and public land resources use. 

We have noted that the Air Force- 
Fish and Wildlife Service joint agree- 
ment of December 17, 1956, for the de- 
velopment of fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion programs throughout the Air Force 
stands as a landmark achievement in 
the field of military agency resources 
conservation. So, too, do the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Board with 
respect to compatibility of grazing, agri- 
cultural, and related uses by private citi- 
zens on millions of acres of Air Force 
lands. 

During the hearings in the 84th Con- 
gress on the predecessor to the bill pend- 
ing here today, and in its report of last 
Congress, the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs issued a chal- 
lenge to the Department of Defense, and 
to Army, Navy, and Air Force. That 
challenge, in effect, was this: “Prove your 
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good-faith intentions to reexamine your 
policies and procedures for acquisition 
and utilization of public lands for de- 
fense purposes.” 

One military department has re- 
sponded, in very large measure, to that 
challenge. In so doing, it has supplied 
the Congress with proof that there are 
personnel in the Defense Establishment 
with know-how in public land and gen- 
eral real property matters. In the doing, 
also, Congress has been supplied with a 
yardstick to measure against present and 
future demands of other military depart- 
ments. 3 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H. R. 5538 


First. Section 1 of the reported meas- 
ure deals with the withdrawal and reser- 
vation for, restriction of, and utilization 
by, the Department of Defense for de- 
fense purposes of the public lands of the 
United States. 

This section declares that, not with- 
standing any other provisions of law— 
except in time of war or national emer- 
gency hereafter declared by the Presi- 
dent or the Congress—the provisions of 
the act will take effect upon enactment. 
Lands and waters included within the 
scope of the bill include: public lands of 
the United States; public lands of the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; Fed- 
eral lands and waters of the outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, as defined in section 2 of 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act 
(67 Stat. 462); and Federal lands and wa- 
ters off the coast of the Territory of 
Alaska and the Territory of Hawaii. 

The committee, in employing the term 
“public lands,” intends it to apply in its 
technical or legal sense, as distinguished 
from “reserved public lands” or “with- 
drawn public lands,” and “acquired pub- 
lic lands.” It should be noted that sec- 
tion 1 makes clear the application of the 
provisions to all public lands—as defined 
therein, and in this report—but does not 
preclude application of some of the pro- 
visions of the bill to other real property 
owned or controlled by the United States. 

The term “Federal lands and waters 
off the coast” is employed to make clear 
the intention of the committee that the 
act’s provisions apply to lands and waters 
lying seaward of the territorial limits of 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

Subparagraph (2) reflects the intent 
of the committee that the act not be 
deemed to apply to withdrawal or reser- 
vation of public lands specifically as 
naval petroleum, naval oil shale, or naval 
coal reserves. 

Subparagraph (3) was approved by 
the committee in light of the committee's 
position that the establishment of exist- 
ing—pre-August 7, 1953—over-water 
warning areas does not—in light of en- 
actment of the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act of August 7, 1953—operate to 
preclude mineral exploration and leas- 
ing activities under the 1953 act. The 
committee, with this understanding and 
position, did conclude that until pend- 
ing Defense designations under the 1953 
act have been processed and disposed of 
through the procedures established in 
the reported bill, the warning areas 
should be left undisturbed. 

Subparagraph (4) of the first section 
excepts from the Congressional review 
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sections of the bill, for the reasons set 
out in the body of the report, five long- 
established military reservations subject 
to termination of the unlimited national 
emergency, and for which Interior on 
October 27, 1952, authorized continuing 
use, namely, Williams bomb range, Ari- 
zona; Camp Irwin, Calif.; Edwards Base, 
Calif.; Nellis rifle range, Nevada; and a 
portion of the Boardman bomb range, 
Oregon. 

It will presently be seen that all or 
parts of section 4, section 5, and section 
6 apply not only to public lands, but to 
certain other Federal real property as 
well. 

Second. Section 2 contains the basic 
provision of the bill, which establishes a 
requirement that withdrawals, reserva- 
tions, or restrictions of more than 5,000 
acres in the aggregate for defense pur- 
poses may hereafter be made only by act 
of Congress. 

The section contains language which 
would preclude the making of a number 
of cumulative withdrawals, each for less 
than 5,000 acres, where all would be used 
for any one defense project or facility of 
the Department of Defense. 

Testimony of witnesses for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior made it clear that 
the great majority of individual applica- 
tions for any one project or facility in 
fact involve lands of less than 5,000 acres, 
and as may be noted below, the Depart- 
ment of Defense in its report does not 
object to this section of the act. In tes- 
timony given subsequent to the receipt of 
the Defense Department report, witnesses 
for the Department of Defense directly 
negatived a question as to whether the 
5,000-acre breaking point in the bill 
would unduly hamper or interfere with 
carrying out the defense mission. 

Third. Section 3 would lay a more ade- 
quate base for fully determining at the 
local level and for congressional consid- 
eration the resource impact of proposed 
withdrawals. 

Defense agencies would continue to file 
applications for withdrawal, reservation, 
or restriction of public lands with the 
appropriate local land office of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management or with the 
Department of the Interior, just as is 
done under present procedure. Continu- 
ance of this procedure would accomplish 
the same dual effect achieved by existing 
practices: First, the recordation of the 
application in the appropriate office has 
the effect of segregating temporarily the 
lands requested from all forms of entry 
under the lands laws, thus serves as a 
sound antispeculation measure; second, 
continuance of existing procedure would 
provide notice at the local and State 
level—through requisite Federal Register 
publication and/or press releases issued 
by Bureau of Land Management State 
supervisors—that the application had 
been made. 

Thereafter, if the aggregate acreage of 
public lands included within the pro- 
posed withdrawal, reservation, or restric- 
tion falls within the requirements of 
H. R. 5538 as evidenced by the public 
lands records maintained by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of 
the Interior would then develop, for 
transmission to the Congress, proposed 
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legislation having as its purpose effecting 
the withdrawal requested, and contain- 
ing such provisions for continued opera- 
tion of the public lands laws within the 
area proposed to be withdrawn as may 
be determined to be compatible with the 
intended military use. 

To achieve these objectives, section 3 
would require applications to specify, in 
addition to the name of the requesting 
agency, using agency, location and de- 
scription of boundaries of the area, and 
gross acreage involved: the purpose or 
purposes—unless classified for national 
security reasons—for which the area is 
proposed to be withdrawn; whether con- 
tamination will result, and if so, whether 
such contamination will be permament 
or temporary; the extent, if any, to which 
the proposed will affect full opera- 
tion of the public-land laws and Federal 
regulations relating to conservation, 
utilization, and development of mineral 
resources, timber, and other material re- 
sources, grazing resources, fish and wild- 
life resources, water resources, scenic, 
wilderness, recreational and other 
values; and, if the area to be withdrawn 
involves the use of water, the agency 
would be required to state whether, sub- 
ject to existing rights under law, it has 
acquired or intends to acquire rights to 
the use of the water in conformity with 
State laws and procedures relating to the 
control, appropriation, use and distribu- 
tion of water. 

Relating of the requirements in the 
proposed bill to the findings of the com- 
mittee, as set out hereinbefore, should 
make abundantly clear the reasons why 
they are included, and the results the 
committee believes will be achieved. 

One observation needs to be made: 
the record made by the committee sug- 
gests that applicant defense agencies 
have tended to turn to the clause “if 
the purpose or purposes are classified for 
national security reasons” as a device 
to relieve them of the burden of mak- 
ing known the general purpose for 
which such areas are to be withdrawn. 
It does not appear that such generalized 
terms as “gunnery range,” “bombing 
range,” “missile range,” and the like 
would seriously threaten the national 
security, particularly when the areas in- 
volved may range from 1,500 to 3,000 
square miles in area, an area of such 
size that it simply cannot be subtly and 
deftly removed from the operation of 
the public lands laws without generat- 
ing substantial local interest, and in- 
terest of the State or Territory affected. 

Fourth. Section 4 has as its objective 
substantially reducing the areas of pres- 
ent and continuing conflict between 
State and Territorial officials and the 
commanding officers of military instal- 
lations and facilities involving the man- 
agement, conservation, and harvesting 
of fish and game resources, and the en- 
forcement of fish and game laws of the 
State or Territory within military in- 
stallations or facilities, 

This section, as was noted in the com- 
ments on section 1, applies not only to 
reserved public land reservations, but to 
acquired lands as well; its broad pur- 
pose is to make State hunting, fishing, 
and trapping laws applicable as Federal 
laws on all military installations. 
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Section 4 (a) (1) would require that 
all hunting, trapping, and fishing on all 
military installations and facilities—in- 
cluding those falling presently within 
the exclusive Federal jurisdiction 
status—be in accordance with the fish 
and game laws of the State or Territory 
in which such lands are located. Sec- 
tion 4 (a) (2) would require that State 
or Territorial licenses be obtained for 
hunting, trapping, and fishing on any 
such areas if local law (i. e., State or 
Territorial law) authorizes license issu- 
ance to Armed Forces members on bona 
fide military duty for more than 30 days 
at such installation within the State or 
Territory involved, without regard to 
residence requirements, and open terms 
no less favorable than those upon which 
a license is issued to residents. 

This subsection—(a) (2)—anticipates 
affirmative action being taken by some 
States before hunting, trapping, or fish- 
ing within such reservations must be 
licensed by State law; it does not antici- 
pate that for such activities outside such 
reservations the same preferred treat- 
ment must be afforded military person- 
nel, Since subparagraph (1) of section 
4 (a) requires that all hunting, trapping, 
and fishing at the installation or facility 
be in accordance with the fish and game 
laws of the State or Territory in which 
it is located, the clear intent is that such 
activities cam be conducted if at all, only 
in accordance with State law relating to 
season and bag limits, methods of taking, 
and so forth, even though the military 
personnel are not required to comply 
with State licensing requirements within 
the reservation because of the State’s 
failure to establish preferential treat- 
ment with respect to residence. 

In other words, hunting within all 
such reservations—with or without State 
provisions establishing preferred mili- 
tary treatment—can only be conducted 
after the effective date of the act, if in 
compliance with State fish and game 
laws, excepting licensing. The State 
may or may not provide for preferred 
treatment outside such reservations to 
be assured State licensing within such 
reservations, if the State has met the 
residence waiver requirements of this 
subparagraph. 

Possible dual construction of the 
clause “for a period of more than 30 
days” deserves clarifying comment: If 
an individual is actually assigned on 
bona fide military duty by orders provid- 
ing for duty status at the installation in- 
volved, so that his orders require his 
presence at the installation for a mini- 
mum of 30 days, he would then be eligible 
for a license under the preferred status 
provisions when first physically present 
for duty on such orders. 

Subsection 4 (a) (3) mandates the 
Secretary of Defense, in cooperation with 
the appropriate governor or his designee, 
and subject to safety and military secu- 
rity requirements, to develop procedures 
whereby State or Territorial fish and 
game or conservation officials may have 
full access thereto “to effect measures 
for the management, conservation, and 
havesting of fish and game resources.” 

The quoted language anticipates not 
only that the obvious results will be 
achieved, but the possibility that—in 
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areas where insufficient military person- 
nel are present to adequately enforce fish 
and game laws, such as the case at Camp 
McCoy, Wis., referred to above—State 
game officials may be deputized as Fed- 
eral marshals to assure adequate en- 
forcement. 

Subsection 4 (b) requires the Secretary 
of Defense to prescribe regulations to 
earry out the provisions of section 4, and 
reflects the committee’s conclusion that 
only through such a provision will there 
be assurance that regulations are to be 
uniform at all Army, Navy, Marine, and 
Air Force installations. 

Subsection 4 (c) provides that viola- 
tions of the State and Territorial fish 
and game laws made applicable to mili- 
tary installations and facilities are vio- 
lations of Federal law, and subject to like 
punishment as though committed or 
omitted within the State or Territorial 
jurisdiction. 

Lastly, subsection 4 (d) specifically re- 
cites that rights granted by treaty or 
otherwise to any Indian tribe or members 
thereof are not modified by the provisos 
dealing with fishing, trapping, and hunt- 
ing. 

Special reference should be made to 
the applicability of this section to the 
Territory of Alaska, and military instal- 
lations located therein. There is set out 
hereafter a letter (see p. 74) from the 
Alaska Game Commission, recommend- 
ing amendments to make it clear that 
Alaska's present requirement that mili- 
tary personnel must actually be present 
in Alaska for a 12-month period before 
becoming entitled to a resident hunting 
license. The committee, for the reasons 
assigned by the Alaska Game Commis- 
sion spokesman in his appearance be- 
fore the committee, agrees that his li- 
censing provision should not be changed 
at this time in Alaska; however, the 
committee has concluded that, without 
any amendment, the special 30-day pro- 
vision would not be applicable in Alaska, 
since the law governing fishing and 
hunting in Alaska—incuding licensing 
provisions—is presently a Federal law, 
rather than the law of a State or Terri- 
tory. 

Fifth. Section 5 would amend in two 
particulars the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949—63d 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
377—as amended. 

It would except from the real proper- 
ty-disposition provisions of the 1949 act, 
minerals in withdrawn or reserved pub- 
lic domain lands which the Secretary of 
the Interior determines are suitable for 
disposition under the public land min- 
ing and mineral leasing laws. 

Next, it amends the 1949 act to pro- 
vide that only those withdrawn or re- 
served public domain lands surplus to 
the needs of Federal agencies found by 
the Secretary of the Interior—with the 
concurrence of the Administrator of 
General Services—not suitable for res- 
toration to public land status by virtue of 
their having been substantially changed 
in character by improvements, or other- 
wise, would hereafter be subject to the 
real property disposition provisions of 
the amended 1949 act. 

Both of these amendments would clar- 
ify the operation of existing law; one 
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would make it clear that only when de- 
termined by the Secretary to be not suit- 
able for mining or mineral leasing pur- 
poses would the mineral estate pass with 
the title to the surface estate being dis- 
posed of under surplus property provi- 
sions; the other would reverse the roles 
of the Secretary and the Administrator 
so as to provide that the Secretary would 
make an initial judgment of the nature 
with which his Department is most fa- 
miliar—suitability of lands for public 
land uses, a traditional Interior func- 
tion—and if the Adminstrator concurs 
in a finding of nonsuitability, the lands 
would be disposed of as surplus. 

Sixth. Section 6: Finally, the reported 
measure provides, in section 6, that all 
minerals in withdrawn or reserved pub- 
lic lands—exeept lands withdrawn or re- 
served specifically as naval petroleum, 
naval oil shale, or naval coal reserves 
are under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and that no dis- 
position thereof shall be made except 
under “the applicable public land min- 
ing and mineral leasing laws.” 

Read together with the committee 
findings above respecting the Defense 
position on petroleum resources, the ob- 
ject and purpose of this section are clear. 
Until the presentation by Defense wit- 
nesses on petroleum reserves, and the ef- 
fect of the prospective airspace with- 
drawal on pending applications for re- 
striction of our Continental Shelf lands, 
committee members had believed there 
was universal agreement that responsi- 
bility for disposition of minerals in with- 
drawn or reserved public lands was ex- 
clusively vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior, but only if consistent with the 
defense use. 

Enactment of this section into law ac- 
tually constitutes a restatement of the 
law as it is today, in the view of the com- 
mittee and the Department of the In- 
terior. In short, as declared above, the 
provisions of section 6 of the reported 
bill will serve to remove whatever doubts 
may exist, if any, as to the laws which 
govern the disposal of or exploration for, 
any and all minerals, including oil and 
gas, in public ds of the United States 
heretofore or hereafter withdrawn or re- 
served by the United States for the use 
of defense agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka, Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I join with my colleagues on the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee and here on the floor in strongly 
endorsing this long-overdue legislation. 
While my own State of Nebraska is not 
the site of extensive Federal land hold- 
ings, I have sat too long on the House 
Interior Committee to not appreciate 
the real military impact on local econ- 
omies—the exclusion of multiple-re- 
source utilization, needlessly, on millions 
of acres of lands, particularly in the 11 
Western States. 

With my colleagues, I believe that 
whatever the Defense Establishment 
needs, it should have. I am sure this 
body will always do its part quickly and 
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conscientiously in seeing that they get 
whatever real property is needed, wher- 
ever it is needed. But the record made 
in the 84th Congress and in the Ist 
session of this Congress underscores 
three major reasons for enactment of 
H. R. 5538 now, in my view: 

First, enactment of H. R. 5538 pulls 
back to the Congress in an area of great- 
est single-purpose land use— military 
public-land area for bombing, gunnery, 
missile, and related range purposes—the 
congressional responsibility under prop- 
erty clause of the Constitution for “mak- 
ing all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the property belonging to the 
United States.” 

Second, enactment of this military 
land withdrawal control legislation now 
will go a long way toward restoring bal- 
ance and perspective to maximum mul- 
tiple-resource use policies in the matter 
of public lands and public-land re- 
sources—grazing, timber, and other ma- 
terials, water, minerals, fish and wild- 
life values, and wilderness and scenic 
values. 

Third, and perhaps most important, 
enactment of H. R. 5538 now—in a non- 
national emergency period—will lay a 
base upon which the defense agencies 
will be required to develop procedures 
which will minimize public land and 
local economy impact in the event an- 
other national emergency should develop 
in the future. In short, we will not wit- 
ness again the 800-percent military land 
increase which took place between 1940 
and 1945, when military land holdings 
jumped from 3 million acres to more 
than 25 million acres, 

I hope we can approve the measure 
unanimously, and for my own part, trust 
that before too many months have 
passed our committee can review in de- 
tail the past and present land-acquisi- 
tion policies of our other major public- 
land users, such as the Forest Service, 
National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Corps of Engineers, and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Those agencies 
too—and almost exclusively through ex- 
ecutive action based in most instances 
on statutes, if any, placed on the books 
many, Many years ago—have acquired 
millions of acres of lands which are, or 
are not, being held and used in con- 
formity with sound maximum multiple- 
resource use policies. Congress should 
recapture its property-clause responsibil- 
ities straight across the boards. 

H. R. 5538 is a good start on what I 
hope will be a pattern for future legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, the greatest military machine the 
world has ever known now holds more 
than 43,000 square miles of American soil 
ape is still enlarging its area of occupa- 

on, 

Happily, that military machine is our 
own. I appreciate that upon its strength 
and upon the adequacy of its training 
rests our assurance that never will it be 
the armies of another nation which take 
over such a huge chunk of our country. 

But I have long been concerned at the 
pace and capriciousness with which the 
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Department of Defense has been with- 
drawing vast areas from our public do- 
main. 

H. R. 5538, in behalf of which I speak, 
having introduced a like bill, would not 
deprive our military of any lands, public 
or private essential to national defense. 
But it would require that further sizable 
withdrawals of our public lands be made 
only after the proposed withdrawal had 
been justified to the Congress. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation would be our assurance that 
the military acquisition of our jealously 
guarded public lands was based upon ac- 
tual need, not upon whim from some far- 
removed swivel chair. 

One example, even if it were an iso- 
lated case, shows the need for this pro- 
tective legislation. I refer to the “lost” 
303,000 acres in my own State of Utah. 
Here, in conjunction with the Wendover 
Bombing Range, the Air Force for 15 
years has held an area of 500 square 
miles which it not only has never used 
but only belatedly learned that it con- 
trols. 

Or consider the case of the Nellis- 
Tonopah Air Force Range in southern 
Nevada, where the Air Force has released 
1,800,000 acres of land—land so contam- 
inated with unexploded ordnance that 
it now would require the expenditure of 
$10 an acre to make it safe for ordinary 
civilian use. 

The Air Force’s own Weapons Range 
Board reported last year that 6.7 million 
acres of land in 10 States had been closed 
to grazing or agriculture without justi- 
fication. 

At the end of last fiscal year the De- 
fense Department’s total holdings in- 
cluded more than 26,500 square miles— 
nearly 17 million acres—of the public 
domain. And at that time there were 
pending applications for another 6 mil- 
lion acres. 

In a State like Utah, where nearly 3 
acres out of every 4 lie within the public 
domain, we necessarily must be deeply 
concerned with the use to which these 
lands are put. They are, in large part, 
our stock ranges and the depositories of 
our natural resources. 

Let me repeat that this bill would not 
deprive, nor would I want to deprive, the 
Department of Defense of a single acre 
of ground which it actually needs for 
national defense. We in Utah are proud 
of the military installations located 
within our State and the part they play 
in the defense of our country. 

But when every acre taken away also 
takes something away from a sheepman, 
a cattleman, a prospector, or a miner, it 
is a matter of simple justice that they 
be protected against arbirtrary decisions. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Krpay]. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not authorized to speak for the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. However, the 
staff of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has been over the bill very carefully 
and has worked with some of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. We have come to some 
definite views and conclusions with ref- 
erence to the bill. I would not be able 
to state that all of the military Depart- 
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ment of Defense are perfectly happy 
about some of these provisions. How- 
ever, with one exception which I will 
mention later, I hope this is a bill that 
the military can live with. I realize 
they would rather not have any limita- 
tion upon the right to apply for the 
withdrawal of land from the public do- 
main. But the regulation that Congress 
shall pass upon the withdrawal of any- 
thing in excess of 5,000 acres is reason- 
able. The same would apply, of course, 
with reference to the question of hunt- 
ing and fishing and the preservation of 
wild life and so on. I believe the provi- 
sions of the bill in that regard are rea- 
sonable. 

In section 6 of the bill, there is a pro- 
vision which would apply to lands here- 
tofore withdrawn and assigned to the 
military as well as to lands hereafter to 
be withdrawn by the military for mili- 
tary purposes. As to the lands hereto- 
fore withdrawn, I believe rather than 
having the Secretary of the Interior join 
in determining whether the use of it for 
leasing for mining and minerals would 
interfere with the military uses is not 
quite reasonable. I believe the deter- 
mination as to whether these activities 
would be inconsistent with the military 
purposes should be made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense after consultation with 
the Secretary of the Interior. So, at 
the proper time I propose to offer, and 
I hope the Committee will see fit to ac- 
cept, an amendment which would strike 
out the present proviso appearing on 
page 8 starting line 14: 

Strike out that proviso and insert: “Pro- 
vided, That no disposition of, or exploration 
for, any minerals in such lands shall be made 
where the Secretary of Defense, after a con- 
sultation with the Secretary of the Interior, 
determines that such disposition or ex- 
ploration is inconsistent with the military 
use of the lands so withdrawn or reserved.” 


I hope the committee will see fit to ac- 
cept it. I believe, actually, it would im- 
prove the proviso which now appears in 
the bill by giving the authority to 1 
member of the Cabinet rather than to 
have 2 members of the Cabinet being 
under the necessity of coming into agree- 
ment. At the proper time I propose to 
offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
chairman of our committee for his dili- 
gence in working on this bill and bring- 
ing it to the floor of the House. Thisisa 
clean bill and is the result of hearings 
which extended over a long period during 
the last session of the Congress and for 
about 2 months during the present ses- 
sion of the Congress. ; 

I would like to give credit to some of 
the other Members of the House who 
have introduced similar bills. The 
gentlemen from Utah [Mr. Dawson], 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Jackson], the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. METCALF], the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. THOMSON], the gentleman 
from Arizona IMr. UDALL], the gentle- 
man from Nevada [Mr. Bartnc], the 
gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost], 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon], 
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and the gentleman from Idaho [Mr, 
Bunce] and myself. 

This bill will go a long way toward 
making the various communities get 
along a little better with the armed serv- 
ices. One of the biggest complaints that 
appeared in the testimony before our 
committee was that when the military 
moved into an area and took large sec- 
tions of the public domain they would 
do it without seeking any advice, assist- 
ance, or consultation with the local 
people. 

As a result of this bill it will be neces- 
sary for the military to come to Con- 
gress, and the Members of Congress will 
have an opportunity to take it up with 
the people in their local communities 
who will be affected by any withdrawals, 
and I feel it will be a step forward in 
public relations as far as all branches of 
the military are concerned. 

I wish to call your attention to an 
amendment I intend to offer. Believe it 
or not, many of these military reserva- 
tions are regarded by their commanding 
generals and admirals as private hunt- 
ing preserves and only those are allowed 
on them who meet with the approval of 
the commanding officer. I would like to 
read one of the regulations that was put 
out. It states: 

The Commanding General of the United 
States Army Armor Section shall issue to 
Members of Congress, high Government on- 
cials, city officials of communities adjacent 
to Knox and Breckenridge, and prominent 
citizens who have demonstrated active in- 
terest in military affairs invitations to hunt 
and fish at Knox and Breckenridge. 


I propose to offer an amendment which 
would provide that Members of Congress 
as well as these other privileged groups 
shall be admitted only when they comply 
with State law; that is, if you were in- 
vited to hunt you may go and hunt but 
you must buy a license, and if you are an 
out-of-State resident you will be re- 
quired to buy an out-of-State license, 
and you will be required to comply with 
the game laws just as any other citizen 
would be if he were hunting in any other 
place in the State. This, I think, is only 
fair to allow the State to insist that the 
people who hunt on military reservations 
comply in all respects with the laws of 
the State. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I really be- 
Neve that is taken care of in the bill, 
page 5, lines 16 to 19: 

(1) Require that all hunting, fishing, and 
trapping at that installation or facility be 
in accordance with the fish and game laws 
of the State or Territory in which it is 
located. 


Mr.SAYLOR. True, that is there, but 
this amendment merely puts in a little 
more detail to make sure that the high 
members of the military who have 
charge of the post do not feel they have 
any prerogative to maintain their right 
to hunt without any regard to State 
game laws and bag limits. Cases were 
brought to our attention where people 
were invited to military reservations to 
kill game out of season. Such instances 
do not make for good public relations, 
and I feel it is incumbent upon Congress 
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to take the responsibility in seeing to it 
that when the military come to them for 
requests for withdrawals that they shall 
also say to the military that hunting 
shall comply with the laws of the States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time to go on rec- 
ord as favoring this legislation and to a 
case in support of my position. In my 
own district we have 9 or 10 of these 
military installations, some active and 
some inactive. In this latter category is 
where the trouble arises. The citizens 
in my district do not object to giving up 
land which is necessary for a good mili- 
tary purpose and which is being used for 
such purpose, but they do object when 
there are thousands and thousands of 
acres which are not being utilized and 
which, of course, are off the tax rolls. I 
think it is highly important that the 
military be subject to this additional 
check proposed by this legislation to be 
sure that everything is being done to see 
that land which is already owned is used 
wherever possible. 

In my own experience, two of the top 
men in the Defense Department have 
been very helpful in trying to check this 
over expansion. They are former Assist- 
ant Secretary Franklin Floete and his 
successor, Floyd S. Bryant. 

We did, however, have a problem last 
summer which I believe, had this legis- 
lation been in effect, would not have 
arisen. 

It was announced rather suddenly one 
morning that the Navy intended to ac- 
quire a strip of land 20 to 30 miles wide 
and 150 miles long going through a na- 
tional forest in my district. Incidental- 
ly, it would also have taken about 25 
percent of the agricultural land in one 
of my counties. Had this additional 
check been required as it will be when 
this bill is passed I think that would not 
have come about. Fortunately the Navy 
found it could go elsewhere and do the 
job just as well. 

I would like again to commend the 
chairman of the committee and to ex- 
press the hope that this legislation will 
be adopted. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield 
to the gentieman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I know 
the gentleman has made a careful study 
of this bill. I would like to ask him a 
little bit in reference to the meaning 
of the term “public lands.” I have a 
particular case in mind in reference to 
this definition of “public lands.” ‘The 
definition is a little hazy in a good many 
respects. Just exactly what is public 
land? For instance, I have in mind a 
case where my home city, Shreveport, 
La., gave to the United States for mili- 
tary purposes 23,000 acres of land. It 
occurs to me this provision which my 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Kinpay] referred to being retro- 
active to lands heretofore conveyed might 
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in some way be construed for mineral 
purposes to cover lands of that sort. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Iam not 
a member of this committee. I should 
like to yield to the chairman of the com- 
mittee to answer the question. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will be 
very happy to hear from our distin- 
guished friend the Chairman. 

Mr. ENGLE. I would refer the gen- 
tleman to page 5 of the committee re- 
port. At that point is set forth the 
definition of “public lands, or public-do- 
main lands.” In order that it may be 
perfectly clear what we are talking 
about, the definition set forth there is as 
follows: 

Original public domain lands which have 
never left Federal ownership; also, lands in 
Federal ownership which were obtained by 
the Government in exchange for public lands 
or for timber on such lands; also, original 
public-domain lands which have reverted to 
Federal ownership through operation of the 
public-land laws. (Source: Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Land Management, 
Glossary of Public-Lands Terms, 1949.) 


That is the kind of land we are talk- 
ing about. This bill does not affect 
acquired land. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Will the 
gentleman read the following para- 
graph? I read that particular para- 
graph, which is clear enough, but in the 
next paragraph of the report a clear 
situation may be beclouded by the lan- 
guage that follows. 

Mr. ENGLE. I do not believe so. The 
next paragraph says: 

In its technical, legal, or statutory sense, 
however, the term “public lands" by itself— 
employed interchangeably with the term 
“public-domain lands“ —is today used to 


embrace vacant, unappropriated, unreserved 
Federal real property. 


That is exactly what we are talking 
about. We are not talking about lands 
acquired by condemnation, gift, or other- 
wise. We are talking about the public 
land areas of the United States. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Let me 
ask further. After the portion which 
the gentleman read, the report says: 

I. e., lands open to the public lands laws 
relating to settlement, entry, location, and 
sale, and authorizing entry for mining, min- 
eral leasing, timber and other materials re- 
moval, local public purposes, recreation, 
homesteading, etc. Such lands are admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Land Management, 
Department of the Interior. 


I want the gentleman to clear up the 
point, because with us it is a very serious 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will be glad to yield to the chair- 
man of the committee if he desires me to. 

Mr. ENGLE. Since the gentleman has 
yielded to me, I will answer the gentle- 
man with reference to his inquiry. It 
is our position that this bill applies only 
to the public-land areas and, as a conse- 
quence, it does not affect the other types 
of areas, 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. In other 
words, if this particular tract—Barks- 
dale Air Force Base—which was given 
to the Government in about 1930, has 
oil and gas and minerals under that 
tract of land, this gives no authority to 
the Department of the Interior to au- 
thorize drilling in that particular tract 
other than the authority that they pres- 
ently have, if any, before the passage of 
the bill? 

Mr. ENGLE. This bill does not add 
to any authority that they already have 
in that respect. In other words, if they 
do not have the power now, this bill does 
not give it to them. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It was 
purely a gift for military purposes. 
There has been some drilling under an 
Executive order of the President which 
permits offset drilling. Now, this does 
not add to that authority, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. ENGLE. No. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Nor does 
it extend the terms of any Executive or- 
der or regulation in that respect? 

Mr. ENGLE. No; it does not. But, in 
order that the record may be clear, I 
want it understood that I do not know 
whether the Department of the Interior 
has the authority to do the drilling now; 
but, if they do not have the authority to 
do the drilling now, this bill does not 
give them the authority. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman has been generous in yielding 
time, and I thank him. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I would like 
to address a question to the chairman 
of the committee, if I may, in regard to 
subparagraph (a) (2) on page 5 and 
continuing on page 6. It appears from 
the wording of the bill that there might 
be some doubt as to the type of license 
which a State must give a member of the 
Armed Forces who has been stationed 
at an installation for 30 days. It was 
my understanding, as a member of the 
committee, that this license which must 
be given to a member within 30 days, 
would be such a license as to allow him 
to hunt only on the installation to 
which he is assigned and not allow him 
to hunt in all places within the State. 
Is that a correct assumption? 

Mr. ENGLE., That is a correct state- 
ment. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add my 
word of compliment to the chairman of 
this committee and to the members of 
the committee who have worked very 
hard and very long on this bill. It be- 
came apparent in the 84th Congress— 
and I think before that time—that some 
regulation was needed as to the with- 
drawal of public lands for military use. 
A good many times in this country—too 
often, I might say—the public lands 
have been regarded as an asset which 
will never be dissipated. However, it is 
fast becoming apparent to a lot of us 
that our land, one of our great remain- 
ing natural assets of the country, must 
be conserved, much more systematically 
than we have in the past. In fact, I 
might say that in the future we will be 
very glad to have all of these lands, even 
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those regarded by some as worthless. It 
may be that the population of the United 
States will increase to such an extent 
that this land will be needed not only for 
the sightseers who desire to enjoy its 
natural beauty but also for the sub- 
sistence and support of the population. 
I am sure it is wise that this committee 
of this Congress has taken cognizance 
of this situation and has brought this 
bill out which will do so much to provide 
a means of safeguarding and conserving 
these public lands for the future. I hope 
this committee will be equally vigilant 
and equally zealous in providing even 
more means for further conservation of 
our public lands. I have in mind par- 
ticularly the fact that we have much 
public land which is not even inven- 
toried. In other words, the highest and 
best use of certain public lands has not 
been determined. There is also the fact 
that in many of our Western States there 
is more land in the public domain than 
there is on the tax rolls. That is a mat- 
ter which some day must be considered 
by this Government. As a representa- 
tive of the West I cannot urge too 
strongly that these various problems be 
considered and solved as soon as possible. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the land withdrawal bill before us today 
will draw the close attention of all who 
are interested in maintaining and pre- 
serving our shrinking wilderness areas 
for the use of future generations. 

Much of the discussion of this bill cen- 
ters on its restriction upon the military 
agencies’ appetite for the public domain. 
I am wholeheartedly in favor of estab- 
lishing the limits set forth in this bill 
and requiring congressional approval 
beyond that limit. 

There is another aspect of the bill 
which appeals to all real sportsmen. It 
should not be objectionable to anybody 
else because it is reasonable and just. E 
refer to the provision which requires that 
sportsmen on military reservations be 
required to recognize and abide by the 
game laws and regulations of the State 
or Territory in which the reservation is 
located. I have heard some high- 
powered stories about military men 
using helicopters to spot game or em- 
ploying bazookas in the hunt. I cannot 
verify these. But I do know of some 
cases which happened on Camp McCoy, 
an Army reservation in Wisconsin bor- 
dering my home county, and these are 
just as disgusting in the eyes of honest 
outdoorsmen. 

I had a firsthand opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with offenses of this 
nature while serving as district attorney 
in Jackson County where I was well 
acquainted with the area game wardens. 
Upon checking the observations of war- 
dens around Camp McCoy I learned that 
hunters can and do use any method of 
hunting that suits their whim of the mo- 
ment. Deer are shot by shining, shot 
from cars and pickup trucks, and hunters 
carry loaded guns in vehicles in utter 
disregard for State laws. Actions such 
as these are particularly irksome when 
they happen in islands of disregard sur- 
rounded by a State which prides itself 
on an alert, conscientious, honest force 
of conservation wardens dedicated to 
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their duty. Such a double standard must 
be especially difficult to understand for 
impressionable young people just begin- 
ning to know and love the outdoors. 

I have reports that the doe and fawn 
kill was heavy during forked horn buck 
seasons. In 1955, for instance, 6 arrests 
were made when wardens detected illegal 
deer leaving the Camp McCoy area. 
Since the reservation has some 61,000 
acres and the enforcement force is small 
it is understandable that this figure 
probably represents only a small part of 
the illegal kill that year. 

Military officials gave us some excellent 
assistance in checking on the situation at 
Camp McCoy but all the conscientious 
people in the world will not be able to 
bring order out of this mess without leg- 
islation such as H. R. 5538. Members of 
the House saw fit to pass a very similar 
bill during the last session only to watch 
it die in a logjam of other legislation on 
the other side of the Capitol. H. R. 5538 
is worthy of as much or even more sup- 
port and I recommend it for your ap- 
proval. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. THomson]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, the working out of this bill 
was no mean task. It took a great deal 
of effort on the part of the chairman and 
other members of the committee, as well 
as the committee staff, as has been men- 
tioned. I commend the chairman and 
everybody involved who have devoted 
themselves to this end. 

As has also been mentioned, I intro- 
duced a similar bill and I certainly sup- 
port this proposed legislation. We in 
Wyoming have enjoyed a very pleasant 
relationship with the military since ter- 
ritorial days. That is certainly true at 
the present time with the very fine mili- 
tary commander that we have at the 
Warren Air Force Base at Cheyenne, 
Wyo. I am sure that relationship will 
continue, and for my part I intend to do 
everything I can to see that it does. 

All of us, I know, join in wanting to 
see the military services have all of the 
facilities they need, including land, for 
the adequate defense of this country. 
But the members of this committee can 
appreciate the importance of this bill to 
those of us in the western areas, when 
you stop to realize that in the State of 
Wyoming over 50 percent of the land is 
public land within the definition of the 
bill. In some other States it is a much 
larger percentage. So far we have had 
no large taking of land, such as has been 
experienced in some other States. But 
the threat is there, and for that reason 
this legislation is particularly important 
to us. One of the fundamentals of a 
free country is the private ownership and 
use of lands. I think that our private 
ownership of land has had a lot to do 
with the strength of this country. 

I am sure all can see that the danger 
is very great that the Federal Govern- 
ment, which is the largest landowner in 
the world at the present time, except for 
Russia, may stretch out its land holdings. 
The authority to determine extensions 
of over 5,000 acres should be vested in 
Congress. For that reason I think this 
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bill is particularly important. It is par- 
ticularly important to see that lands 
which are no longer needed for military 
purposes are returned to their most 
beneficial use, for recreation, forest pur- 
poses, grazing, mineral development, and 
other uses. 

I sincerely hope that the committee 
will pass favorably upon this legislation. 
In addition to the reasons I have already 
mentioned, I think enactment of this leg- 
islation will fix the area of responsibility 
and authority as to control of fish and 
game activities so as to solve present 
problems in some areas and to prevent 
future problems and misunderstandings 
from developing. So far we have worked 
those things out well in our State, where 
we have very difficult problems due to 
the big game and fishing found in 
Wyoming. In the session of the legisla- 
ture which adjourned last February spe- 
cial legislation for sale of resident li- 
censes to military personnel assigned to 
duty within the State was enacted. En- 
actment of the legislation we are now 
considering will insure a continuing 
good relationship because it provides 
certainty and restricts the possible zone 
of disagreement. 

I hope that this committee will ap- 
prove the bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. DIXON]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to associate myself with those 
who have supported this bill. I also 
desire to compliment the committee on 
its good work. 

The following are a few of the reasons 
why I am in favor of the bill. In the 
State of Utah there are 57,700,000 acres 
of land. The Federal Government owns 
37,918,000 acres of this land, or 72 per- 
cent—3 acres out of every 4 in our State. 
Two million of these acres are military 
preserves already. That is why we want 
the consent of Congress before any areas 
exceeding 5,000 acres can be taken again 
into military preserves. 

It is also important that all fishing, 
trapping, and hunting be in accordance 
with the fish and game laws of the State 
in which the reservation is located. The 
hearings conducted by the committee 
abound in examples where military 
commanders in some of the installations 
have exercised hunting privileges as 
though they were on baronial estates. I 
think these regulations should apply to 
Congressmen as well as military people. 
The committee reports in too many in- 
stances that such areas have taken on 
all the aspects of exclusive military 
hunting preserves. While there have 
been no such objectionable activities re- 
ported in my State, we are particularly 
interested in this present situation be- 
ing rectified, as the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Atomic Energy Commission 
control 2 million acres of our land. 

I do not think we should give our mili- 
tary people the idea that we are severe 
on them or unappreciative of their ef- 
forts. I think they might have some jus- 
tification from foregoing statements for 
feeling that way. We appreciate these 
wonderful men. They are loyal. Many 
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of them are working at half what they 
could get in industry. We want to do 
everything we can to make it pleasant 
for them on these military preserves. 
However, I am sure they will admit that 
abuses by a few of their number have 
reached an extent to which the public 
must call a halt. 

The bill does go this far in their favor. 
It gives them authority to buy fishing 
and hunting licenses at resident fees, 
so that they do not have to pay high 
nonresident fees. I think there is justice 
in that provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of law, except in time 
of war or national emergency hereafter de- 
clared by the President or the Congress, on 
and after the date of enactment of this act 
the provisions hereof shall apply to the with- 
drawal and reservation for, restriction of, 
and utilization by, the Department of De- 
fense for defense purposes of the public 
lands of the United States, including public 
lands in the Territories of Alaska and Ha- 
wali: Provided, That— 

(1) for the purposes of this act, the term 
“public lands” shall be deemed to include, 
without limiting the meaning thereof, Fed- 
eral lands and waters of the outer Continen- 
tal Shelf, as defined in section 2 of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act (67 Stat. 
462), and Federal lands and waters off the 
coast of the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii; 

(2) nothing in this act shall be deemed to 
be applicable to the withdrawal or reserva- 
tion of public lands specifically as naval 
petroleum, naval oil shale, or naval coal 
reserves; 

(3) nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to be applicable to the warning areas in the 
Federal lands and waters of the outer Con- 
tinental Shelf and Federal lands and waters 
off the coast of the Territory of Alaska set 
aside by the military departments prior tothe 
enactment of the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act (67 Stat. 462); and 

(4) nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to be applicable to those reservations or 
withdrawals which expired due to the ending 
of the unlimited national emergency and 
which subsequent to such expiration have 
been and are now used by the military de- 
partments with the concurrence of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. No public land, water, or land and 
Water area shall, except by act of Congress, 
hereafter be (1) withdrawn from settlement, 
location, sale, or entry for the use of the 
Department of Defense for defense purposes; 
(2) reserved for such use; or (3) restricted 
from operation of the mineral-leasing pro- 
visions of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act (67 Stat. 462), if such withdrawal, reser- 
vation, or restriction would result in the 
withdrawal, reservation, or restriction of 
more than 5,000 acres in aggregate for any 
one defense project or facility of the De- 
partment of Defense since the date of en- 
actment of this act or since the last previous 
act of Congress which withdrew, reserved, or 
restricted public land, water, or land and 
water area for that project or facility, which- 
ever is later. 

Sec. 3. Any application hereafter filed for 
a withdrawal, reservation, or restriction, the 
approval of which will, under section 2 of this 
act, require an act of Congress, shall specify— 

(1) the name of the requesting agency 
and intended using agency; 
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(2) location of the area involved, to in- 
clude a detailed description of the exterior 
boundaries and excepted areas, if any, within 
such proposed withdrawal, reservation, or 
restriction; 

(3) gross land and water acreage within 
the exterior boundaries of the requested 
withdrawal, reservation, or restriction, and 
net public land, water, or public land and 
water acreage covered by the application; 

(4) the purpose or purposes for which the 
area is proposed to be withdrawn, reserved, 
or restricted, or if the purpose or purposes 
are classified for national security reasons, a 
statement to that effect; 

(5) whether the proposed use will result 
in contamination of any or all of the re- 
quested withdrawal, reservation, or restric- 
tion area, and if so, whether such contami- 
nation will be permanent or temporary; 

(6) the period during which the proposed 
withdrawal, reservation, or restriction will 
continue in effect; 

(7) whether, and if so to what extent, the 
proposed use will affect continuing full op- 
eration of the public land laws and Federal 
regulations relating to conservation, utiliza- 
tion, and development of mineral resources, 
timber and other material resources, grazing 
resources, fish and wildlife resources, water 
resources, and scenic, wilderness, and recrea- 
tion and other values; and 

(8) if effecting the purpose for which the 
area is proposed to be withdrawn, reserved, 
or restricted, will involve the use of water 
in any State, whether, subject to existing 
rights under law, the intended using agency 
has acquired, or proposes to acquire, rights 
to the use thereof in conformity with State 
laws and procedures relating to the control, 
appropriation, use, and distribution of water. 

Sec. 4. Chapter 159 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) By adding the following new section 
at the end: 


“Sec, 2671. Military reservations and facil- 
ities: hunting, fishing, and 
trapping 


“(a) The Secretary of Defense shall, with 
respect to each military installation or facil- 
ity under the jurisdiction of any military 
department in a State or Territory— 

“(1) require that all hunting, fishing, and 
trapping at that installation or facility be in 
accordance with the fish and game laws of 
the State or Territory in which it is located; 

“(2) require that an appropriate license 
for hunting, fishing, or trapping on that in- 
stallation or facility be obtained, except that 
with respect to members of the Armed Forces, 
such a license may be required only if the 
State or Territory authorizes the issuance 
of a license to a member on active duty for 
a period of more than 30 days at an installa- 
tion or facility within that State or Territory, 
without regard to residence requirements, 
and upon terms otherwise not less favorable 
than the terms upon which such a license 
is issued to residents of that State or Terri- 
tory; and 

“(3) develop, subject to safety require- 
ments and military security, and in coopera- 
tion with the governor (or his designee) 
of the State or Territory in which the in- 
stallation or facility is located, procedures 
under which designated fish and game or 
conservation Officials of that State or Ter- 
ritory may, at such time and under such 
conditions as may be agreed upon, have full 
access to that installation or facility to effect 
measures for the management, conservation, 
and harvesting of fish and game resources. 

“(b) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe regulations to carry out this section. 

“(c) Whoever is guilty of an act or omission 
which violates a requirement prescribed un- 
der subsection (a) (1) or (2), which act or 
omission would be punishable if committed 
or omitted within the jurisdiction of the 
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State or Territory in which the installation 
or facility is located, by the laws thereof in 
effect at the time of that act or omission, 
is guilty of a like offense and is subject to a 
like punishment. 

“(d) This section does not modify any 
rights granted by treaty or otherwise to any 
Indian tribe or to the members thereof.” 

(2) By adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“2671. Military reservations and facilities: 
hunting, fishing, and trapping.” 

Sec. 5. The Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377), 
as amended, is hereby further amended by 
revising section 3 (d) to read as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘property’ means any in- 
terest in property except (1) the public do- 
main; lands reserved or dedicated for na- 
tional forest or national park purposes; min- 
erals in lands or portions of lands with- 
drawn or reserved from the public domain 
which the Secretary of the Interior deter- 
mines are suitable for disposition under the 
public-land mining and mineral leasing laws; 
and lands withdrawn or reserved from the 
public domain except lands or portions of 
lands so withdrawn or reserved which the 
Secretary of the Interior, with the concur- 
rence of the Administrator, determines are 
not suitable for return to the public domain 
for disposition under the general public-land 
laws because such lands are substantially 
changed in character by improvements or 
otherwise; (2) naval vessels of the following 
categories: Battleships, cruisers, aircraft car- 
riers, destroyers, and submarines; and (3) 
records of the Federal Government.” 

Sec. 6. All withdrawals or reservations of 
public lands for the use of any agency of the 
Department of Defense, except lands with- 
drawn or reserved specifically as naval pe- 
troleum, naval oil shale, or naval coal re- 
serves, heretofore or hereafter made by the 
United States, shall be deemed to be sub- 
ject to the condition that all minerals, in- 
cluding oil and gas, in the lands so with- 
drawn or reserved are under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Interior and there 
shall be no disposition of, or exploration for, 
any minerals in such lands except under the 
applicable public-land mining and mineral 
“leasing laws: Provided, That no disposition 
of, or exploration for, any minerals in such 
lands shall be made where the Secretaries 
of Defense and Interior determine that such 
disposition or exploration is inconsistent 
with the military use of the lands so with- 
drawn or reserved. 


Mr. ENGLE (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr.Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to clear 
up one point that is not exactly clear in 
my mind, and that is the interpretation 
of what is really meant by the term 
“public lands.” ‘The bill refers to with- 
drawals or reservations of “public lands.” 
As my distinguished friend, the chair- 
man of the committee, has said, on page 5 
of the report we are referred to a defini- 
tion taken from the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Land Management, 
Glossary of Public Land Terms, of 1949, 
as the definition of “public lands,” but 
then following that there are given addi- 
tional definitions of public lands. This 
is confusing. 
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In my district of Louisiana the Air 
Force has a military base called the 
Barksdale Military Base. It was created 
by the gift of the people of the city of 
Shreveport to the United States, a gift of 
23,000 acres of land which the city itself 
acquired and then gave to the United 
States for military purposes. There was 
a State constitutional amendment that 
permitted the city to give this land to the 
United States for military purposes only. 
The United States accepted it for mili- 
tary purposes. Since then a good deal of 
mineral development has occurred in 
this area. 

Some of that land, 2,000 acres, is now 
being drilled by the Department of the 
Interior in spite of the fact that the 
land was given to the United States for 
military purposes only and paid for by 
the city of Shreveport. What I want to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
committee is this: Is there anything in 
this bill which would give the Depart- 
ment of the Interior any authority to 
drill that particular tract of land? In 
section 6, there is something referring to 
lands “heretofore or hereafter” made 
reservations or withdrawals of land from 
the United States public lands. I 
would be very happy if the gentleman 
would clear that up for me. 

Mr. ENGLE. The answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question is “No.” This bill 
would not add to any authority that the 
Department of the Interior now has. 
Our committee has been a recognized 
committee of the House for 108 years. 
It has jurisdiction over the public lands 
of the United States. Public lands are 
the vacant, unappropriated, unreserved, 
federally owned real property. The 
military purposes which the gentleman 
refers to does not render the land va- 
cant. It is not unappropriated. It is 
a reserved piece of Federal property. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. A por- 
tion of it may be considered vacant. 

Mr. ENGLE. It is not vacant in the 
legal sense. It is being actively taken 
over and operated. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I 
ask the gentleman this question: There 
is nothing in the terms of this bill, is 
there, to permit any further exploration 
for oil, gas, or minerals in that kind 
of case than now exists on the statute 
books? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I thank 
the gentleman very much for his help. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Kriupay: On 
page 8, strike out the proviso beginning on 
line 14 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing language: “Provided, That no disposition 
of, or exploration for, any minerals in such 
lands shall be made where the Secretary of 
Defense, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, determines that such dis- 
position or exploration is inconsistent with 
the military use of the lands so withdrawn or 
reserved.” 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment I spoke of in general 
debate. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, the 
present language of the bill provides that 
the Secretaries of Defense and Interior 
shall make a determination. The trou- 
ble, of course, with that language is that 
we have a double-headed proposition. If 
one of them says “Yes” and the other 
says “No,” they are at an impasse and 
presumably the case would have to move 
on up the line somewhere. Some mem- 
bers of our committee felt that the Sec- 
retary of Defense should be tied down a 
little harder. For my own part, it seems 
to me the question of whether or not 
these other activities, in this instance 
the drilling or mining for minerals and 
oil, can go forward is a military decision 
and it has to be that way. If the area 
is set aside for military purposes, it is 
simply necessary to exclude all uses that 
are wholly inconsistent with that pur- 
pose. Sometimes it is possible, as I ex- 
plained earlier, to do both. But, in any 
case it seems to me it has to be a military 
decision. For that reason, I do not in- 
tend to oppose, and I am willing to accept 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY, I yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am perfectly willing 
to accept the amendment offered by the 
gentleman. I think it is in the interest of 
good legislation. Isupported the amend- 
ment in the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this tied down strictly 
to mineral development and grazing or 
one or the other or both? 

Mr. KILDAY. This has to do with 
mineral development. It only changes 
the provision of the bill as it was brought 
in by the committee from the joint ap- 
proval by two Secretaries to the approval 
by one Secretary, after consultation with 
the other. 

Mr. GROSS. Now the determination 
will be vested in the Secretary of De- 
fense? 

Mr. KILDAY. After consultation with 
the Secretary of the Interior, That is 
correct. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to support the 
amendment for the reasons I have just 
mentioned, because this amendment will 
help in cases of the type I mentioned 
where land is given to the United States 
for military purposes and subsequently 
that land develops into land valuable for 
oil and gas purposes. The Secretary of 
Defense would be the only official who in 
that case would have authority to pass 
judgment upon the need of property for 
military purposes or to make a certifica- 
tion. 

Iam very much in favor of the amend- 
ment. I think it helps very much in the 
instance I have in mind, and I hope it is 
adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment, 
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and do so only to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question: What difficul- 
ties have you had in the past under the 
language contained in the present bill? 

Mr. ENGLE. In just what way? 

Mr. GROSS. Where there is dual re- 
sponsibility vested in the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes; we have had dif- 
ficulty. The Navy contends that it has 
authority to drill for oil and gas on any 
area set aside for naval purposes, 
whether or not that area has been set 
aside as a naval petroleum reserve. 

Mr. GROSS. But the question I am 
asking is: What was the experience in 
the past when a controversy was pre- 
sented to the Secretaries of Defense and 
Interior for a determination? Did they 
have difficulty? 

Mr. ENGLE. The gentleman is con- 
fused, because it does not come to the 
Secretary of the Interior. What hap- 
pened was that the Navy had a naval re- 
serve, not a petroleum reserve, just an 
ordinary naval reserve such as it has on 
San Nicolas Island cff the coast of Cali- 
fornia. If the gentleman will look at 
the report he will find there an extended 
discussion of that matter relating to San 
Nicolas. 

We want to make it plain that in these 
military reservations they do not give 
the right to control oil and gas. The 
area is set aside for the purpose of doing 
some bombing or gunnery. That in such 
cases oil and gas development should be 
carried forward in the instance of the 
Continental Shelf under the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Act, and in the interior 
of the United States under the regular 
mining and mineral leasing laws. 

On pages 50 to 55 of the committee re- 
port we wanted to dispel the question 
about that proposition, and I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that we 
very carefully said that this bill has no 


effect with reference to established naval 


petroleum reserves. That is in the very 
first sections of the bill. Wherever they 
have been set up, and they are set up 
under Presidential order, then the Navy 
goes right on, does its drilling or what- 
ever other exploration they have in mind. 

But, in general, we do not want the 
military people out in the West, for in- 
stance, where they have a piece of land, 
say, 25 miles wide and 150 miles long, to 
be able to do mining and oil development 
on it. 

Section 6 applies to mining as well as 
to the development for oil. When it oc- 
curs we claim it should occur under the 
established laws passed by Congress for 
that purpose on public-land areas. 

So the purpose of the section is to 
decide clearly that the Navy is wrong in 
the interpretation they personally put 
on the law. The Navy itself, I think, had 
some doubt about it, but the intent and 
purpose of this bill should be very clear 
and plain. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. GAVIN. Is the gentleman certain 
it will stop the Navy? Last year on that 
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particular project to which the gentle- 
man referred, San Nicolas Island, a re- 
quest came for more appropriations to 
carry on explorations for drilling on San 
Nicolas Island. The appropriation was 
denied. Does the gentleman know 
whether or not the Navy is again seeking 
an appropriation in this year’s budget to 
carry on such explorations on San Nico- 
las Island? 

Mr. ENGLE. I would have to look 
that up. The gentleman asks whether 
we have got the Navy stopped. We have 
locked the front door, the back door, we 
have locked the windows, and then they 
came down the chimney, so now we have 
got the chimney blocked, I think. 

Mr. GAVIN. I think the gentleman is 
going to have a pretty tough time on 
that. They seemed determined to carry 
on this project out there. They are also 
interested in the conversion of shale into 
oil in Colorado. They are trying des- 
perately to get into that situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Here is what I am interested in: Dses 
the gentleman think this legislation is 
going to stop the Department of Defense 
carrying on any of these exploration 
projects anywhere they desire for 
minerals? 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes; we think it does. 
We think it takes care of the situation. 
I may say to the gentleman that the 
argument over the San Nicolas Island 
brought the position of the Navy right 
up against the General Counsel of the 
Department of Defense. In other words, 
their legal claim with reference to what 
they can do moved up the line finally to 
the Department of Defense. Their peo- 
ple appeared before our committee and 
testified. They said they did not want 
to express an opinion at this time but 
that this language would absolutely de- 
cide the issue. I can assure the gentle- 
man they are very glad to have that is- 
sue decided. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to be certain this 
language will decide the issue because 
you will recall several years ago up at 
Barrows Point we expended about $45 
million for the exploration of oil up at 
that particular reserve in Alaska. 

Mr. ENGLE. Here is what the Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Department said on 
page 51 of the report: 

It is our feeling that, with reference to the 
bill now pending before the committee, sec- 
tion 6 of the bill would preclude, by statu- 
tory language, exploration by the Navy for 
petroleum in areas reserved for naval pur- 


poses as distinguished from areas set aside 
for naval petroleum reserves. 


Then he goes on to say: 
The Defense Department's position on the 
bill does not take issue with what this sec- 


tion would do with respect to exploration, 
namely, preclude it. 


In cther words, they are not opposed 
to what we have here in section 6. They 
do say it effectively and completely an- 
swers the question. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want to 
say to the gentleman that I personally 
have been interested in the amendment 
because I think the amendment does 
have the effect of strengthening the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense over 
lands already in use actively and being 
developed for military purposes. Where 
you have a base like I have in mind, 
which was given to the United States 
for military purposes, I think the De- 
fense Department should have control of 
its use for military purposes and that 
the Interior Department should not be 
permitted contrary to the views of the 
Secretary of Defense to go in and seek 
to develop that particular land given for 
military purposes to the United States. 
I thank the gentleman very much for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to compliment the 
committee. They have a very good bill 
here. It is legislation that has long been 
needed. Iam pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to support it and I trust it will 
pass overwhelmingly. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word simply 
for the purpose of asking the chairman 
of the committee a question. Unfor- 
tunately, I have not been able to follow 
this presentation too closely. Will this 
legislation in any way affect the experi- 
mental work that is now going on at 
Rifle, Colo., with respect to the recovery 
of shale oil? 

Mr. ENGLE. No, it will not. In fact, 
the oil shale reserves as well as the Navy 
petroleum reserves are specifically ex- 
empt from the operation of this law. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Iwas not certain in 
my own mind whether this particular 
project was within the oil shale or pe- 
troleum reserve. 

Mr. ENGLE. Yes, it is, and if the 
gentleman will look on page 2, line 10, 
he will find the specific subsection which 
exempts oil shale operation. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Well, if it is in the 
reserves, it would be covered. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ENGLE: On page 
2, line 22, strike out the word “those” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “the follow- 
ing” and 

On page 3, line 3, strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and add the following: 

“Luke-Williams Air Force Range, Ariz.; 
Camp Irwin. Calif.; Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif.; Nellis Rifle and Pistol Range Annex, 
Nev.; and Boardman Precision Bombing 
Range, Oreg.” 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to make plain 
in the bill what the committee intended 
to do. The language is general, and we 


‘have added the names of the particular 


Air Force bases, Army camps, such as 
Camp Irwin, and so forth, to make it 
plain exactly what we intended to exempt 
from the operation of this act. 

There are certain of these installa- 
tions such, for instance, as Luke-Wil- 
liams, that have been in the Air Force 
for years, and yet when we look around, 
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they have not a vestige of authorization; 
they have no land withdrawal; they are 
just sitting there without any authority 
under the law to be there.. Their impor- 
tance to the Nation and to the defense 
effort make it obvious that it would be 
perfectly ridiculous to require them to 
come back in on separate legislation to 
get authorization because ali of them, I 
think, exceed the 5,000 acres. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Is it the 
position of the gentleman that the res- 
ervations which have been enumerated in 
the gentleman’s amendment actually are 
legally within the public lands and are 
not withdrawn at this particular time 
and that in effect the military are tres- 
passers on these pariicular lands? 

Mr. ENGLE. What happened is they 
got a temporary withdrawal under the 
act of 1910. The gentleman will recall 
that the Congress in trying to patch up 
this matter of the implied delegation of 
authority which I referred to in my 
opening remarks passed an act in 1910 
that gave the President the right to 
make temporary withdrawals. The so- 
licitor came along in his opinion and 
said it was merely a confirmation of the 
broader powers that the President al- 
ready had and therefore, under the 
solicitor’s opinion, nullified the act. But 
under that act they did make some tem- 
porary withdrawals during national 
emergencies. Then the national emer- 
gency expired and the withdrawals 
lapsed. But these fellows are still sitting 
on the land, which technically reverted 
to the public land area. The purpose 
of this amendment is to obviate the 
necessity of coming back with special 
legislation, which this bill would require, 
because they comprise over 5,000 acres. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman would yield 
further, does the gentleman feel that by 
taking these particular reservations out 
from under all the provisions of this bill, 
they are left in a status of limbo insofar 
as the effect of the provisions of the act 
as to hunting and fishing and other pro- 
visions are concerned, not necessarily go- 
ing with the ownership of the land? In 
other words, if we adopt the amendment 
of the gentleman saying that nothing 
in this act applies to these lands, then 
can the State of Arizona, for instance, 
have any legal brief for regulating the 
harvesting and conserving of fish and 
wildlife on, say, the Luke-Williams Air 
Force Base? 

Mr. ENGLE. This does not affect the 
application of the balance of the bill, 
because the balance is applicable to mili- 
tary bases on all withdrawn public lands. 
So all we are doing here is making it un- 
necessary for your air bases out in Ari- 
zona—and they are important, Luke- 
Williams is an excellent example—to 
come in for special legislation. In other 
respects, this legislation would be ap- 
plicable to them, because it is applicable 
to all bases on public land areas. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman would yield 
further, certainly it is my purpose and 
my desire to protect the Air Force in its 
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use of the Luke-Williams Gunnery 
Ranges, but I do want to make it abso- 
lutely crystal clear that taking those 
bases and those gunnery ranges from 
under the provisions of the act for this 
purpose does not take them out from un- 
der the provisions of the act for any 


other purpose. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is certainly our in- 
tention. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Ithank the 
gentleman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further clarifying amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ENGLE, of Cali- 
fornia: On page 2, line 15, strike out the word 
“in” and insert the word “over” and on 
page 2, line 17 and 18, strike the words “set 
aside by”, and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “reserved for use of.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the clarifying amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor, of Penn- 
sylvania: On page 6, redesignate subsection 
(b) on line 7, subsection (c) on line 19, and 
on page 7, subsection (d) on line 1, as sub- 
sections “‘(c) ” “(d),” and “(e),” respectively, 
and insert the following new subsection (b): 

“(b) No hunting, fishing, or trapping by 
any individual shall be permitted by the 
commanding officer of any military installa- 
tion or facility in a State or Territory and 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Defense unless such individual is— 

“(1) a member of the Armed Forces who 
has, for a period of more than 30 days, been 
assigned to the installation or facility at 
which such individual proposes to hunt, fish, 
or trap, and who has, in a State or Territory 
where the operation of this section requires 
that a State or Territorial license be obtained, 
secured such a license; 

2) a dependent of a member of the Armed 
Forces qualifying under subparagraph (1) 
of this subsection, if such dependent has, in 
those States or Territories where the opera- 
tion of this section requires that a State or 
Territorial license be obtained, secured such 
a license; or 

“(3) any other individual, including other 
members of the Armed Forces and their de- 
pendents, qualifying and licensed to hunt, 
fish, or trap under the fish and game laws 
of the State or Territory in which such in- 
stallation or facility is located only when 
the State or Territorial agency having li- 
censing authority therein has entered into a 
cooperative agreement with the military de- 
partment having jurisdiction at the installa- 
tion at which it is proposed to hunt, fish, 
or trap, which cooperative agreement shall 
set out the terms and conditions under which 
any and all individuals not qualifying under 
subparagraphs (1) and (2) of this subsection 
shall be permitted to engage in hunting, fish- 
ing, or trapping.” 


Mr. SAYLOR (during the reading of 
the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
i a of this amendment be disposed 
of. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to clarify just 
what the committee intends with regard 
to hunting and fishing on military res- 
ervations. 

I will give you an example that was 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee by the gentleman from Montana in 
regard to an instance which occurred in 
his State. Several members of one of 
the branches of the armed services got 
themselves a temporary order and flew 
to Montana. They went there only to 
hunt, even though their orders assigned 
them to a base. They were arrested for 
failure to have a license, and the military 
tried to defend them because they had 
orders assigning them to the base. 

All this amendment does is to say that 
unless you are actually assigned, bona 
fide, to a base for at least 30 days you 
cannot go onto a military reservation 
and hunt and fish. 

The second section provides that Mem- 
bers of Congress or others that are in the 
privileged class that has been referred 
to as VIP’s must comply in all respects 
with the laws of a State when they hunt 
on military reservations. 

This is just explaining in a little more 
detail what is in section (a). 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. Does the amendment 
not require the inclusion of a coop- 
erative agreement between the State or 
Territorial agency having the licensing 
authority and the particular base? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Only with regard to 
the so-called VIP’s who have been going 
onto these military reservations. 

Mr. ENGLE. I have the language of 
the gentleman’s amendment before me. 
It requires such a cooperative agreement 
before any other individual can qualify 
except members of the armed services 
or their dependents. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. The 
only ones we have found are those ex- 
amples that have been pointed out, such 
as the regulation which I read stating 
that anybody the commanding general 
decided had expressed an interest in the 
affairs of the Department of Defense was 
specially privileged and allowed to go 
onto a reservation and hunt. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I have tried to fol- 
low the amendment the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has offered, and I know he 
has the best intentions. I am sure the 
gentleman will recall that in committee 
we discussed this matter at considerable 
length, trying to come out with a just 
solution to this problem. I have tried 
to follow exactly what the gentleman has 
said in describing what this amendment 
would do, but I have this question: 
Would the gentleman’s amendment pre- 
vent a GI, let us say, who lives in Mary- 
land from hunting on a Military Estab- 
lishment in Virginia if he had a license to 
hunt in the State of Virginia. It sounded 
as though it would. 

Mr. SAYLOR. No; it will not prevent 
him from hunting if he has a license 
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8 the State of Virginia and has orders 
here. 

Mr. WESTLAND. That is something 
else now. The gentleman is qualifying 
it again. In other words, this GI who 
lives in Maryland and may be assigned 
to a base in Maryland could not hunt on 
a military reservation in Virginia unless 
he was also assigned to that base, even 
though he lad a State license to hunt 
any place in the State of Virginia, 

Mr.SAYLOR. No; because if he has a 
license to hunt in the State of Virginia 
then he has a nonresident license. 

The reason this amendment is offered 
is that practically every State in the 
Union, I think every State in the Union, 
has taken precautions to see to it that 
the members of the armed services that 
are actually assigned to bases in a State 
are given the same rights and privileges 
as citizens of that State, and do not have 
to get an out-of-State license. Those are 
the people that would be protected by 
this amendment. If a man is assigned to 
a base in Maryland and goes down to 
Virginia and has a State license, he can 
hunt there. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, as I understand this amend- 
ment, it might have this effect. Suppose . 
an enlisted man was stationed at the 
Pentagon. As I understand the gentle- 
man’s amendment, if the enlisted man 
wanted to hunt, he would not be able to 
hunt anywhere in the State of Virginia 
except at the Pentagon; is that not more 
or less correct? And there are not many 
ducks flying over the Pentagon. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If he has an out-of- 
State license, he can. He can hunt any- 
where in the State of Virginia. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is the 
whole point. In other words, anybody 
who might be stationed here in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in order to hunt would 
have to have an out-of-State license 
wherever he would go. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. e 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. So actual- 
ly does the gentleman not feel this un- 
duly discriminates against military 
personnel stationed here? Or is it not 
punishment enough that he is stationed 
at the Pentagon and has to be here any- 
way. 

Mr. SAYLOR. No, I would not go 
along with that. If the gentleman would 
talk to some of the military, he would 
be surprised at the number of members 
of the armed services who try to get as- 
signed here to the Pentagon. I do not 
know why, but they do. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. But, not so 
they can give up their hunting privi- 
leges. 

Mr. SAYLOR. They do not come here 
for hunting with guns. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? À 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. I should like to ask the 
gentleman relative to an area that has 
been designated as a closed area as far as 
hunting and fishing are concerned as to 
whether or not the personnel that have 
been assigned to the base have fishing 
and hunting privileges within the closed 
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area but the general public would be 
denied the right to hunt and fish in that 
particular area. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If it is a closed area in 
2 military reservation, then the matter is 
entirely within the jurisdiction of the 
commanding officer as to who may hunt. 

Mr. KNOX. If it is a closed area, pro- 
hibited to the general public from enter- 
ing the area for fishing and hunting, then 
it would be permissible for the com- 
manding officer to permit the personnel 
on the base or the civilian employees on 
the base to fish and hunt in the area. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Only if they comply 
with the State game laws as far as licens- 
ing, bag limit, and season are concerned. 

Mr. KNOX. Does the gentleman think 
there is any justification for permitting 
the personne! on the base or other civil- 
ian employees on the base to have a spe- 
cial concession awarded to them because 
they are on the base, which is denied to 
the general public of the State whether 
they have a license or not? 

Mr.SAYLOR. I might say we ran into 
many instances in our committee where 
that condition does exist. We are only 
trying to correct it to see to it that the 

people on the base comply with the laws 
` of the State. Some of the complaints 
that our committee received came from 
the gentleman’s State. They said that 
the members of the game commission out 
there were not even allowed to protest or 
arrest members of the military because 
they had violated the game laws of the 
State of Michigan. This amendment will 
see to it that those who do hunt on mili- 
tary reservations will comply with the 
State game laws. 

Mr. KNOX. My opposition to permit- 
ting the personnel on the base or the 
civilian employees on the base to hunt 
and fish on that property, if it is a closed 
area, is based on the fact that in many 
cases some of the very finest of our 
streams flow through the particular base 
so that this becomes somewhat of a res- 
ervation for only those who live within 
the area, and the general public are pro- 
hibited from coming into the area even 
though they have a license. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. But, 
up until now, unless this amendment is 
adopted, they will continue to do that 
and they will not comply with the laws 
of the State. There is not anybody until 
today, until this committee took hold of 
it, who tried to prevent that. 

Mr. KNOX. Does the gentleman not 
think that a closed area should be a 
closed area—period. 

Mr. SAYLOR. No. 

Mr. KNOX. You do not? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No, I do not. In other 
words, because military reservations 
from their very nature are such that it is 
up to the commanding officer who is in 
charge of it to determine who shall hunt 
and fish. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. If I may 
have the gentleman’s attention. On 
page 5, section 4, the first subparagraph 
Says that: 

The Secretary of Defense shall regulate all 
hunting and fishing and trapping at that in- 
Stallation or facility in accordance with the 
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fish and game laws of the State or Territory 
in which it is located. 


I wonder if that does not cover the sit- 
uation which the gentleman has in mind? 
In other words, in order to hunt and fish 
there, does not any individual, whether 
he is a member of the military personnel 
or not, have to comply with the law of 
the State? 

Mr. SAYLOR. The answer under this 
section is “Yes,” but I do not think this 
section goes far enough. My amendment 
spells it out a little more in detail. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I applaud the purpose 
of my friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Saytor, who is a great conservationist, 
but we should not get carried away and 
try to do too much in this legislation, and 
this amendment undertakes to do that in 
this particular: The amendment states 
that there shall be three classes of people 
who can hunt—members of the armed 
services who have been on the base for 
more than 30 days; second, a dependent 
of a qualified member of the armed sery- 
ices. That would be a son, daughter, or 
member of the family; and then, third, 
any other individual qualified and li- 
censed to hunt, provided that a coopera- 
tive agreement with the military depart- 
ment having jurisdiction at the installa- 
tion has been entered into by the State 
authorities having the authority to han- 
dle hunting and fishing. 

There are at least 5,000 installations in 
the country. What this amendment will 
actually do is to cut people out, because 
they will never get all the agreements 
executed, and if they do execute the 
agreements, in all probability they will 
make some provision, I assume, for visit- 
ing brass from Washington and other 
so-called notables; and therefore they 
will still be in the picture. 

The thing about this amendment that 
alarms me is the requirement for the co- 
operative agreement, and until such 
agreement is executed nobody could hunt 
down there in Virginia, or over here in 
Maryland, or any place else; and the 
military will then do all the hunting and 
fishing. Rather than open up the area 
to the public generally, they will be very 
slow and gumfooted about getting these 
agreements enacted and executed. 

This amendment, notwithstanding the 
good purpose of its author, goes precisely 
in the opposite direction from which we 
want to go. It may be that we can work 
out language some time somewhere that 
would limit these VIP’s. We considered 
this amendment in committee. This 
amendment was offered in committee, 
and it was turned down for the very rea- 
sons that I am giving you now, and that 
is that it would in all probability limit 
the fishing and hunting on these military 
installations rather than facilitate get- 
ting equal treatment for civilians with 
the military personnel on the bases. For 
that reason I am against this amend- 
ment. I think it goes in the wrong direc- 
tion. I think the language has not been 
worked out sufficiently carefully. Some 
time, perhaps, we can originate some 
kind of scheme and maybe we can get the 
thing ironed out equitably. But this 
amendment will not do it. 
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I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. On page 6, line 2, 
as the bill is now written there is a pro- 
vision requiring that a person be sta- 
tioned at one of these installations or 
facilities for 30 days or more before he 
would haye the privilege of hunting or 
fishing. In my judgment that is not 
necessarily the proposition that we are 
trying to take care of, nor these VIP’s 
or the VIPI's—very important people in- 
deed. For instance, a man will be trans- 
ferred to a new installation. Under the 
language of this bill he would not be able 
to hunt for 30 days. Is that right? 

Mr. ENGLE. As I understand it, yes. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. It appears to me 
that we should substitute some other 
language such as “extended active duty,” 
“permanent change of station,” or 
something like that. That would qualify 
him for hunting privileges. Would not 
the gentleman agree that is the general 
intent? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is what we in- 
tended to do. We could not think of any 
way to work it out other than to put the 
30-day requirement in there. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Would the gentle- 
man accept an amendment that would 
clarify it by saying “for extended duty”? 

Mr. ENGLE. If it is extended duty 
would that not be 30 days? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. It might be. My 
point is this: An officer could be trans- 
ferred to a new installation and he would 
be restricted from hunting or fishing un- 
til he had been at the installation 30 
days. 

Mr. ENGLE. No, provided his orders 
were of a permanent nature, as I under- 
stand it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. ENGLE) he was allowed to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. DEVEREUX. If his orders were 
of a permanent nature he would be per- 
mitted to hunt and fish the day after 
his assignment to this new installation? 

Mr. ENGLE. I would have to give 
that a little study. It is my impression 
that if his orders are of a nature that 
puts him on the base for more than 30 
days he is entitled to apply immediately 
for a license although the 30 days have 
not transpired. The purpose of this is to 
take care of people who are there per- 
manently and to stop the business of 
people moving in to hunt for a weekend, 
then moving out. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. As I understand 
it, the State laws of practically all the 
States require for all individuals at least 
30 days of residence before they can ob- 
tain a license within that State. So 
this is merely putting the armed serv- 
ices personnel on the same footing as all 
other people in the State in obtaining a 
license. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Idisagree with that 
provision, because an individual in the 
armed services is not the master of his 
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own destiny. He has to go here, there, 
or anywhere else, wherever he is ordered, 
whereas the ordinary residents of a State 
are in an entirely different category. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. All I am pointing 
out is that this is not penalizing the in- 
dividual under the law any more than 
the citizens of all the States are pres- 
ently restricted to a law in obtaining a 
license. 

Mr. ENGLE. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that he has failed to read the 
section—I am referring the the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma—on page 6, line 3, 
as follows: Without regard to residence 
requirements.“ In other words, what we 
are trying to do is to take care of the 
armed services personnel permanently 
assigned to an area and we regard any- 
thing over 30 days for the purposes of 
this act as sufficiently permanent to war- 
rant their right to hunt and fish. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. If he is ordered 
there for 30 days or more? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Not necessarily 
that he has to be in residence for that 
time? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is correct. That 
was our intention. Let me say to the 
gentleman that if on closer examination 
we have not written in language pre- 
cisely what we intended, we will try to 
do it over in the other body. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. I just want to clarify a 
portion of the discussion with reference 
to this language. It is to eliminate the 
so-called weekend boys, these boys who 
go on temporary duty for 3 days over the 
weekend to do some hunting and fishing. 
If they have orders which call for more 
or less permanent service there, they 
would immediately qualify for a hunting 
license. The language at the top of page 
6 in the report straightens that out. If 
the chairman would like to read it, it 
Says: 

Possible dual construction of the clause 
“for a period of more than 30 days” deserves 
clarifying comment: If an individual is ac- 
tually assigned on bona fide military duty by 
orders providing for duty status at the in- 
stallation involved, so that his orders require 
his presence at the installation for a mini- 
mum of 30 days, he would then be eligible 
for a license under the preferred status pro- 
visions when first physically present for duty 
on such orders. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr, METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that this 30-day provision is a 
special concession that is granted to the 
servicemen by most of the States, any- 
way. Most States require 6 months or a 
year, and some even 2 years, residence 
before they can get a residential fishing 
or hunting license, and we have provided 
that unless the State law makes this spe- 
cial concession to the military personnel 
permanently assigned by permitting 
them to acquire residential licenses after 
30 days, the license provision will not 
apply. So, already by the provisions of 
this law special concessions are granted 
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to personnel stationed and permanently 
assigned to the military reservation. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, before we 
got off on this angle, I was directing my 
comments to the amendment presently 
pending by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Sartor], in which he under- 
takes to require these cooperative agree- 
ments, a great number of which will 
never be executed and which I contend 
will actually prevent civilians getting ac- 
cess to these very lush hunting areas. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this 
amendment. I have taken this time to 
ask a question of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, who is the author of the 
amendment. As I understand, this 
amendment only provides that if the 
military reservation is going to be 
opened for nonstationed personnel or 
their dependents, then it has to be 
opened on all bases after a cooperative 
agreement with the State fish and game 
commission. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. METCALF. If a situation arises, 
such as was suggested by the gentle- 
woman from New York, where security 
reasons required that civilians or non- 
military personnel be barred from the 
reservation, then no one can fish except 
stationed personnel and their depend- 
ents? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. METCALF. And it would be im- 
possible for civilians who are not per- 
manently stationed to come in and hunt 
or fish on a military reservation unless 
all civilians were treated on an equal 


basis? 
Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 
Mr. METCALF. I support the gen- 


tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the chairman of the 
committee relative to the language on 
page 5, line 13, where it says: 

“(a) The Secretary of Defense shall, with 
respect to each military installation or fa- 
cility under the jurisdiction of any military 
department in a State or Territory— 

“(1) require that all hunting, fishing, and 
trappl:.g at that installation or facility be in 
accordance with the fish and game laws of 
the State or Territory in which it is located. 


Now, that provides that anyone who is 
going to hunt or fish on this reservation 
shall have a license in connection with 
the State law, but in case it is a closed 
area, as far as civilian population is con- 
cerned, I want to know what the status 
of that reservation is, as far as military 
personnel or civilian personnel that are 
employed on the reservation are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. ENGLE. Well, the answer is that 
all people who hunt and fish and trap 
have to have a license. 
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In some cases it will not be possible 
for outside civilians to get on because of 
the security requirements of the base; 
but the civilian personnel on the base 
who are qualified to be on the base, and 
the military personnel on the base none- 
theless will be required to have a license 
in accordance with State law. 

Mr. KNOX. There would be a conces- 
sion made to the military personnel and 
the civilian personnel on the base? 

Mr. ENGLE. That is right. In other 
words, there is no use shutting off the 
area completely to hunting if there are 
people on the base who can hunt, but 
they have to have a license. 

Mr. KNOX. In other words, it is not 
restricted, as far as they are concerned, 
but it is restricted, as far as the civilian 
population of the State is concerned. 

Mr. ENGLE. That is because of the 
nature of a military base. We simply 
cannot say that you have to let every- 
body on because the security considera- 
tions will not permit it. 

Mr. KNOX. I agree that the security 
considerations should prevail, but I know 
of no reason why the civilian personnel 
working on that base should be granted 
any concession that the civilian person- 
nel working outside of the base are not 
granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Knox] 
has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. DEVEREUX]. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I have 
been trying to follow it very carefully. It 
seems to me it has created some mis- 
understanding; at least a certain amount 
of vagueness as to what the amendment 
would accomplish. It appears that the 
committee has considered this amend- 
ment before this, did not accept it and 
they are the ones who have studied this 
matter thoroughly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, H. 
R. 5538 proposes legislation which, in 
my opinion, is in the public interest. It 
will, if enacted into law, subject to con- 
gressional scrutiny public domain with- 
drawals in excess of 5,000 acres by the 
Department of Defense. There can be 
no doubt that Congress will grant what- 
ever areas are essential for defense pur- 
poses; at the same time, any disposi- 
tion which may exist to make with- 
drawals excessively large will be checked. 

For my part, I should be pleased if 
H. R. 5538 applied to every department 
of the Federal Government. Vast as 
Alaska is, much of it has already been 
reserved by the National Government. 
Of the total acreage of 365 million, al- 
ready 92,310,000 have been reserved for 
one purpose or another. Military and 
Naval reserves as such amount to 2,420,- 
000 acres. Additionally in the Arctic 
there is Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 
which with adjacent lands reserved from 
entry during World War II amounts to 
48,800,000 acres. 

I desire to commend the distinguished 
Chairman of the Interior and Insular 
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Affairs Committee, Mr. ENGLE, for the 
splendid job he has performed in bring- 
ing this bill to the House. He and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. SAY- 
Lor, and those associated with them 
worked hard in perfecting H. R. 5538. It 
is a good bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hertonc, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5538) to provide that withdraw- 
als, reservations, or restrictions of more 
than 5,000 acres of public lands of the 
United States for certain purposes shall 
not become effective until approved by 
act of Congress, and for other purposes 
pursuant to House Resolution 217, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks on the bill just passed and to 
include extraneous matter, and that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker I ask unani- 

' mous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks which I made previously. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


WHAT PRICE CANADIAN GAS 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
March 26, 1957, issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD contains an editorial from 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press entitled “FPC 
Should Act.” It is an appeal for the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to approve appli- 
cations for extending natural gas pipe- 
lines from the producing fields of the 
Dominion of Canada into midwestern 
markets of the United States. The edi- 
torial points out that both Senator THYE 
and Senator HUMPHREY are in favor of 
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immediate approval of this project by 
the FPC. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is a case of biparti- 
san benightedness that has come about 
because the full story of the pipeline 
project has been withheld from the pub- 
lic by the international speculators and 
promoters behind it. Understandably, 
Senators THYE and HuMPHREY—and, in 
all probability, most elected representa- 
tives and public officials from Minnesota 
and adjoining States—are convinced 
that it would be advantageous to the 
general welfare if this new source of 
energy were to be admitted into the fuels 
markets of the Midwest. The pipeliners 
have presented an attractive proposi- 
tion; they have withheld publication of 
those facts which might serve to jeop- 
ardize their case. 

With the permission of the House, I 
propose at this time to reveal some of the 
principal objections to permitting Cana- 
dian gas to enter United States markets 
on a wholesale basis. I believe that it is 
particularly important for Members of 
Congress to become fully acquainted 
with this situation so that the Federal 
Power Commission will not be subjected 
to further undue criticism for taking 
the time that is necessary to examine 
carefully all of the public interest con- 
siderations inherent in the Canadian 
gas proposals. 

At the start I wish to explain that, 
as a Member of Congress from a coal- 
producing area, I have a very definite 
personal interest in this case. Families 
in both bituminous and anthracite coal 
regions stand to lose heavily if the pipe- 
line promoters are granted their applica- 
tion. Furthermore, that personal in- 
terest extends into the Midwest itself, 
for any matter that threatens the na- 
tional security is—or should be—close to 
all of us, regardless of where we may live. 

The economic impact of any proposal 
to admit a foreign commodity at the ex- 
pense of United States industry and labor 
poses a public issue that has been de- 
bated as long as our Nation has been 
in existence. The question: Should 
government-encouraged, or sponsored, 
projects or policies permit the jobs of 
American workingmen to be sacrificed on 
the altar of foreign trade? For my own 
part, I feel that the Congress and the 
executive branch have been entirely too 
considerate of foreign powers and too in- 
different to the needs of ourown. Ihave 
heard representatives of our Government 
answer complaints about damage from 
excessive imports with the comment that 
low tariff barriers are necessary to diplo- 
matic progress. I contend that no rea- 
sonable nation would expect us to accept 
goods that create economic hardship. 
The record shows that no foreign nation 
is so shortsighted about its own welfare 
and interests. There will of course be 
diplomatic pressure on our representa- 
tives to gain whatever advantage is pos- 
sible, yet no one could honestly object to 
our insisting that the job rights of our 
own people be protected. 

Canadian gas imports would bring 
wholesale unemployment to various in- 
dustries in this country. This displace- 
ment would begin at mines which ship 
coal into markets along the proposed 
pipelines. The railroader is the next 
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American worker whose job would ke- 
come excess under the plan of the inter- 
national gas exploiters. When coal traf- 
fic is down, men who operate trains and 
maintain rolling stock and other equip- 
ment are of necessity laid off. Now, fol- 
low these railroad lines from the mines 
right into distribution centers and on 
down to where the coal is consumed; you 
will realize that any unfair foreign com- 
petition which affects the coal industry 
has its repercussions in every shipping 
center—in homes, churches, and business 
houses. 

Nor would economic tragedy have its 
terminus in these areas. By admitting 
natural gas from Canada into the mar- 
kets proposed in applications to the FPC, 
the Government would in effect abolish 
hundreds of jobs on the docks of Great 
Lakes ports. Add to this list the truck- 
drivers and fuelyard operators whose 
businesses would be dissolved and you 
get some idea of the economic threat 
contained in the pipeliners’ proposal. 

Even if he is willing to disregard the 
economic impact, every American should 
study the projected pipeline from a secu- 
rity standpoint before advocating re- 
liance upon a foreign source for fuel. 
The development of military items for 
the Department of Defense is being 
carried out on a nationwide basis. 
Weapons of offense and defense and/or 
their components are being manufac- 
tured in almost every area of the United 
States. The Midwest is no exception: A 
dependable source of energy is thus a 
prerequisite to national security. 

Have the prospective consumers who 
will rely on the pipeline project been ad- 
vised as to what to expect in an emer- 
gency period? If we are to assume that a 
permit is to be granted for construction 
of an across-the-border line, and cities 
in Minnesota and adjoining States 
switch from coal and oil to foreign gas, 
a vital part of America’s defense efforts 
will have been placed in the position of 
dependency on a foreign power. The 
fact is that, if hostilities erupt between 
Russia and the West, Canadian indus- 
tries will require a step-up in power re- 
quirements and fvel supply. One answer 
to the problem would be to cut off ex- 
ports to America, a decision that would 
leave United States consumers of Cana- 
dian gas without any fuel whatsoever, in- 
asmuch as the ability to deliver coal or 
oil would have been seriously impaired or 
destroyed by their relegation to a stand- 
by status. Moreover, the possibility of 
a shortage of natural gas is not limited 
to the occurrence of emergency condi- 
tions. I can think of no more strategic 
method of attracting industries to the 
Dominion than by perpetrating—or by 
threatening—a shortage in the supply of 
the gas upon which American industry 
in the Midwest would have come to rely. 
If you say that such a possibility is out 
of the question, then please hear this 
explanation of the Canadian Govern- 
ment's longstanding policy of refusing 
to permit electricity exports to this 
country by C. D. Howe, Trade Minister: 

If the Americans want our power, let em 
build their plants in Canada, 


The editorial in the Pioneer Press pre- 
sents another problem which potential 
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consumers should consider rather than 
be toe hasty about switching to a foreign 
fuel. I quote the following paragraph 
from that editorial: 

This indecision on the part of the FPC 
may result in higher prices for natural-gas 
consumers in Minnesota, North Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and elsewhere. American 
distributing companies hold tentative con- 
tracts with Trans-Canada Pipelines for pur- 
chase of Canadian gas at specified rates. 
But some of these contracts run out later 
this year if not made permanent, through 
approval by the FPC. If new contracts have 
to be negotiated later on, the Canadian 
wholesale price probably will go up. This 
would mean higher retail prices eventually. 


If a moment’s thought is given to this 
proposition, even the uninitiated reader 
will begin to have qualms about the 
whole business. Here is a reminder that 
the pricing of the product going into 
the pipeline would be in the hands of 
gas people on the other side of the 
border. Whether or not new contracts 
must be negotiated later on is of no seri- 
ous consequence, for even after these 
negotiations have been consummated, 
the American consumer would be in 
eternal danger of higher and higher 
prices. Thus we find the price-threat 
technique already being used to influence 
action. If this strategy is being used 
before the line is authorized and in- 
stalled, even more disastrous use of the 
price weapon could be made after de- 
pendence upon it becomes an established 
fact. 

The gas producers, the pipeline com- 
pany, the Canadian Government—all 
would have a hand in setting price rates 
for Amercan consumers. Nor is “price,” 
as such, the only avenue of leverage on 
American consumers. The Canadian 
Government might find it necessary to 
raise revenue by taxing the gas it sends 
to the United States. Does anyone think 
for one minute that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would overlook the lucrative 
possibilities of a heavy tax on exported 
natural gas if the occasion required? 
What recourse would be available to the 
plant operator or homeowner in Minne- 
sota and other consuming States? 

This particular factor raises another 
question which leaves a good many gas- 
import supporters in a contradictory po- 
sition. Without going back to the vote 
on the Harris-Fulbright bill last year, 
I can tell you that some of the more 
articulate spokesmen for Canadian gas 
were the first to demand that Federal 
Power Commission authority over pricing 
at the wellhead be retained. Where is 
the consistency in a group which, on the 
one hand cries for consumer protection 
through price control in the producing 
fields of the United States, and on the 
other hand is willing to expose another 
segment of the consuming public to a 
situation over which the Government 
would be completely without authority 
in the matter of production, pricing, and 
early transmission of the fuel? 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that the 
Federal Power Commission will take 
these objectionable factors into consid- 
eration when the showdown comes. As 
a matter of fact, I do not believe that 
our friends on the other side of the 
Capitol who have been quoted as spokes- 
men for the import plan would have 
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been willing to associate themselves with 
this campaign had they been given an 
opportunity to study this side of the 
issue. 

I have not set out here today to docu- 
ment fully the case against Canadian gas 
imports. I have merely pointed out the 
danger signs that immediately present 
themselves. Some of these warning sig- 
nals merit more detailed inspection. 
From time to time I shall take the floor 
of this House to elucidate on those par- 
ticular points if I find efforts to stampede 
the Federal Power Commission into an 
unwise decision are continued. I trust 
that such a course of action will not be 
necessary, but in conclusion I should like 
to reiterate: 

First. Canadian gas poses a serious 
threat to domestic fuel producers in this 
country, and to businesses which depend 
8 these industries for their own sur- 

val. 

Second. It is unwise to place depend- 
ence upon a foreign source of power, par- 
ticularly at times of world unrest. 

Third. Midwest consumers who have 
been approached by the international gas 
speculators should think seriously before 
agreeing to switch to this foreign fuel, 
for—once the change is made—these 
consumers will be at the complete mercy 
of alien forces. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR AERONAUTICS CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3377) to promote the 
national defense by authorizing the con- 
struction of aeronautical research facil- 
ities and the acquisition of land by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics necessary to the effective prose- 
cution of aeronautical research. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3377, with 
Mr. Hertonc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

The Committee on Armed Services has, 
after hearings and due consideration, 
unanimously reported H. R. 3377, the bill 
before us. It is an important bill in that 
it calls for the authorization of $44,700,- 
000 for the construction of new research 
facilities, and the modernization of ex- 
isting equipment at laboratories of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 

But aeronautical research is never fin- 
ished. Every major discovery or break- 
through by NACA merely opens a new 
frontier that must be explored and 
breeds a new family of problems that 
must be solved if we are to be second to 
none in aeronautics. I need not, I am 
sure, belabor the importance of our su- 
periority in the air and today it is more 
important than ever that NACA should 
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be authorized the tools necessary to sim- 
ulate the fantastic environment encoun- 
tered and the forces generated by ever 
greater high-speed flight. This sound 
investment in security will enable the 
American people to continue to look to- 
ward NACA with confidence on its con- 
tinuing aggressive and skillful attack on 
the aeronautical problems of the future. 

Our national security depends on an 
adequate number of airplanes and mis- 
siles of superior performance. Numbers 
alone are insufficient unless their per- 
formance is at least equal to those that 
our airmen may be called upon to op- 
pose. Aeronautical laboratories provide 
the new ideas necessary to insure su- 
perior performance and at the same time 
prove in advance the soundness of the 
design as a whole. NACA’s work is in 
two principal categories: First, research 
to furnish new ideas; and, second, the 
application of new ideas to current mili- 
tary design in cooperation with industry. 

To advance the frontiers of speed, alti- 
tude, and range, special research facili- 
ties are required. H. R. 3377 reflects 
NACA’s need for additional facilities for 
research in the hypersonic speed range 
and the continuing need for modernizing 
existing facilities for the solution of new 
problems in all speed ranges. 

The sum of $44,700,000 will be pri- 
marily used for additional research fa- 
cilities in the hypersonic speed range 
and for the modernization of existing 
facilities, as follows: 

New facilities for hypersonic re- 


TT $20, 965, 000 
Expansion for facilities for nu- 

clear researen 5, 655, 000 
Expansion and modernization of 

research facilities 10, 936, 460 
Expansion and modernization of 

supporting facilities 6, 485, 200 
General plant and utility im- 

provement <== <2 657, 300 


In the report of the committee there 
is a full breakdown of all these items, 
but I should like to summarize the new 
facilities for hypersonic research in- 
cluded in this program for a fuller un- 
derstanding of this bill and why I con- 
sider it so vital in these days when our 
national security depends on airplares 
and missiles of superior performance to 
those of any potential adversary. 

Research at hypersonic speeds, that is, 
in excess of five times the speed of sound, 
is relatively new. The reproduction of 
the conditions of high speed and tem- 
perature experienced in hypersonic flight 
is necessary for the development of 
ballistic missiles and satellite vehicles. 

The construction of a 3.5 foot hyper- 
sonic tunnel at the Ames Aeronautical 
Laboratory is proposed to investigate the 
aerodynamics of aircraft capable of 
steady level flight at hypersonic speeds. 
This facility will be capable of duplicat- 
ing the full scale conditions of flights up 
to 7,000 miles per hour at steady level 
flight and stagnation temperatures up to 
2,000 degrees Fahrenheit. The tunnel 
will accommodate models large enough 
to permit the scaled duplication of air- 
craft structural components so that de- 
tailed studies can be made of aerody- 
namic heating on the aerodynamic char- 
acteristics of hypersonic aircraft as they 
occur in flight. 
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Aerodynamic heating is one of the 
foremost problems encountered in flight 
at hypersonic speeds. The success or 
failure of a hypersonic aircraft may well 
depend on how it reacts to the tempera- 
tures and heating rates encountered in 
flight. At present, the design of such 
vehicles would have to proceed without 
detailed knowledge of their aerodynamic 
characteristics since much of the needed 
design information is not available. This 
proposed tunnel is designed to provide 
detailed and integrated studies of all re- 
quired aerodynamic characteristics un- 
der conditions comparable to those that 
would be encountered in flight. 

The proposed tunnel will also be used 
to study the overall aspects of convective 
heating for a complete configuration. In 
this connection, an analysis has been 
made which demonstrates that a wind 
tunnel can simulate the heating histories 
of vehicles in level flight in essentially the 
Same manner that the atmospheric- 
entry simulator, which we authorized for 
NACA last year, reproduces the heating 
histories of ballistic-type vehicles. 

In summary, the designer of hyper- 
sonic aircraft is confronted with the dif- 
ficult problems in the fields of aerody- 
namic heating, stability, control, and 
performance which can be solved only 
with the aid of detailed and accurate 
data from tests which duplicate actual 
flight conditions. Much of the required 
data could be obtained in the proposed 
tunnel. 

The second facility authorized in this 
bill for basic hypersonic research is a 
helium blowdown tunnel at a cost of 
$796,600. The need for this facility is 
that our experimental rocket-propelled 
vehicles are attaining speeds in excess 
of those which can be studied in existing 
research facilities. There are no wind 
tunnels available for testing at speeds 
exceeding 10 times that of sound, and 
the likelihood of an air tunnel achiev- 
ing those speeds is remote because of the 
extreme pressures and temperature re- 
quired for air. Helium on the other hand 
has been shown to be highly suitable for 
hypersonic research at speeds for earth 
satellites and long-range missiles. The 
proposed hypersonic blowdown tunnel 
will use helium as a test medium and will 
be capable of operating at from 10 to 25 
times the speed of sound. 

The increasing application of rocket 
powerplants and the use of new propel- 
lants has brought new and pressing prob- 
lems in controls, pumping, and the inter- 
ferences caused by close coupling of mul- 
tiple-engine systems. In long-range bal- 
listic missiles, these problems are great- 
ly accentuated. Making sure that the 
missile is directionally on its proper 
course—that is, points in the right direc- 
tion—is only part of the problem; in 
addition, you have to make sure that the 
missile is traveling at precisely the right 
speed when the rocket motor burns out. 
Otherwise, of course, the target will be 
overshot or undershot. Single rocket 
engines, each with thrusts much greater 
than that of present turbojet engines, 
must be operated together. The rocket 
motor of the V-2 burned for about 70 
seconds. Purely for illustration, and 
it is emphasized that this is not any mis- 
sile engine, let’s say the burning time of 
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one concept of an ICBM might be about 
3 times that, some 200 seconds. During 
that time—344 minutes—the fuel and 
oxidant might be pumped into the com- 
bustion chamber at the rate of about a 
ton a second, 

Calculations indicate that if the mis- 
sile is going to destroy a priority target 
the rocket motor must operate with a 
degree of precision which has not been 
used before in devices of this size or com- 
plexity. In 5 minutes a missile must 
reach an altitude of 500,000 to 1 million 
feet, traveling at a velocity of 18,000 
miles per hour. If the velocity is 18,005 
miles per hour, it misses the target by 5 
miles. Likewise, if 1 percent of the pro- 
pellant is not used, the miss may be 
measured in hundreds of miles. 

So that the control on the consump- 
tion of fuel and getting the whole thing 
burned in the exact amount of time is 
a tremendously difficult technical prob- 
lem. If we are going after really high 
accuracy in ballistic missiles, we have to 
solve problems of a difficulty that has not 
been experienced so far. 

Pumps for rocket propellants must op- 
erate under severe conditions, such as 
with surging inlet pressure due to boil- 
ing of the fluids being handled. Tur- 
bines and their gas generators for driv- 
ing the pumps must be adapted to use 
the same propellants as the main rocket 
combustion chamber to avoid the need 
for separate tanks and flow systems. The 
proposed facility will then be equipped 
to handle inert fluids such as water and 
liquid nitrogen for research on flow fun- 
damentals, as well as liquid rocket pro- 
pellants. 

The design of the bearings and seals 
used in the liquefied gas pumps require 
studies in a new field involving unfa- 
miliar phenomena that have not been 
significant in usual bearing applications. 
Among these phenomena are extreme 
dangers from leaks in bearings and seals, 
handling fluids hostile to lubricants and 
lubrication, and lubrication at tempera- 
tures as low as that of boiling hydro- 
gen, —424° F. 

This will be accomplished by the 
Rocket Systems Research Facility proj- 
ect at the Lewis Flight Propulsion Labo- 
ratory which proposes the construction 
of two new buildings and the alteration 
of an existing building at a cost of 
$5,700,000. 

The difficult problem in materials re- 
search at high temperatures will be fa- 
cilitated by the proposed hypersonic 
physics test area at the Langley Labora- 
tory for which an authorization of $1,- 
$87,000 is in this bill. Research on ma- 
terials, structures, and aerodynamics at 
elevated temperatures requires the in- 
vestigation of problems at all points 
along the Mach number and tempera- 
ture scales up to 20 times the speed of 
sound or more. This proposed facility 
is designed to facilitate progress in the 
general area of equipment and technique 
development in the higher temperature 
ranges while at the same time providing 
safe and integrated means for conduct- 
ing research at these temperatures. The 
facilities proposed for this test area in- 
clude chemical jets providing tempera- 
tures up to nearly 11,000° F., and hyper- 
velocity guns to conduct research relat- 
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ing to problems of missile countermeas- 
ures and meteor impact problems. 

Also included in this bill is an au- 
thorization of $750,000 for the construc- 
tion of a high-speed leg to an existing 
Langley laboratory tunnel. This proj- 
ect covers construction of 2 fixed nozzles 
to cover the speed range of between 10 
and 12 times the speed of sound. 

H. R. 3377 also includes provision for 
the modification and extension of the 
component research facility for nuclear 
propulsion which we authorized 2 years 
ago and is under construction at present. 
This research facility, as you will recall, 
is for research on components for use in 
nuclear-powered aircraft under realistic 
conditions of radiation, temperature, 
and pressure. The design studies of the 
reactor show that it will provide an ex- 
cellent source for high-level radiations. 

In concluding, let me emphasize my 
conviction that there is no better money 
spent on national defense and security 
than in the modest sums which for over 
40 years we have appropriated for NACA 
and which have and will continue to 
put us in our strong position in the aero- 
nautical field. 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the 
subcommittee which considered H. R. 
3377. The bill was reported unanimous- 
ly from the subcommittee and unani- 
mously from the full committee. 

I want to join the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, and other Members who 
will speak on this bill in urging the 
wholehearted and nonpartisan support 
that a bill of this kind should receive. 
When there is a question of providing 
basic aeronautical research facilities for 
our aircraft program there is no dif- 
ference of opinion between the two sides 
of the aisle. We all have one thought 
and that is to provide this country with 
the best airpower in the world. The ex- 
cellence of our airpower today is due to 
the service performed by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Before this program came to us it had 
been thoroughly reviewed and analyzed. 
Top scientific experts in their fields in 
the laboratories of NACA recommended 
the facilities we are considering today. 
They are the people doing the research 
and are ably qualified to know what ad- 
ditional research tools are needed to con- 
tinue their effective work. Next, the 
program was reviewed and screened by 
top scientific experts at NACA headquar- 
ters including NACA’s able director, Dr. 
Hugh L. Dryden, who has devoted him- 
self to aeronautical research for our 
Government for some 38 years. After 
this review, the program was submitted 
to the NACA panel on research facilities 
which was chaired by Dr. James 
“Jimmy” Doolittle, a mcmber of NACA 
for 8 % years. Also serving on this panel 
were Preston Bassett, former vice presi- 
dent, Sperry Rand Corp.; Arthur Ray- 
mond, vice president, engineering, Doug- 
las Aircraft Co.; Vice Adm. Thomas S. 
Combs, Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Air; and Lt. Gen. Donald L. 
Putt, Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, 
development. After the panel's ap- 
proval, the program was submitted to 
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and approved by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 

At present the members of the com- 
mittee are: 

Dr. James H. Doolittle, vice president, 
Shell Oil Co., chairman, elected in Octo- 
ber of last year. 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution, Vice Chairman. 

Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director, National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Preston R. Bassett, formerly vice 
president, Sperry Rand Corp., now re- 
tired. 

Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and president Rockefel- 
ler Institute for Medical Research. 

Dr. Frederick C. Crawford, chairman 
of the board, Thompson Products, Inc. 

Vice Adm. William V. Davis, Jr., Dep- 
uty Chief of Naval Operations, Air. 

Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, formerly 
chairman for 15 years. 

Mr. Charles J. McCarthy, chairman of 
the board, Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 

Rear Adm, Car] J. Pfingstag, Assistant 
Chief for Field Activities, Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 

Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt, Air Force 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Development. 

James T. Pyle, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics. 

Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, Chief, 
United States Weather Bureau. 

Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, chairman of 
the board, Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 

Louis S. Rothschild, Under Secretary 
of Commerce for Transportation. 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, and recently named to 
head the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

These members all serve without com- 
pensation, and are appointed solely on 
the basis of their knowledge of the needs 
of aeronautical science. 

As is very evident, the request made 
by NACA was not conceived on impulse. 
Much work and thought went into it. 

H. R. 3377 reflects NACA’s urgent need 
for additional facilities for research in 
the hypersonic speed range and the con- 
tinuing need for modernizing existing 
facilities for the solution of new prob- 
lems in the subsonic, transonic, and 
supersonic speed ranges. 

The proposed research facilities have 
already been discussed. I would like to 
direct myself to the modernization 
phases of the program. 

In the sum of appropriations, we have 
invested in NACA some $325 million, Re- 
production cost is probably closer to $500 
million. As many of you know, it is a 
very complex plant. It includes motors 
that produce up to 250,000 horsepower 
in a single tunnel, air-drying equipment, 
heating equipment, and all of the me- 
chanical devices necessary to do research 
in this complex technological field. It 
takes a certain sum to keep things cur- 
rent with the advances in the art. 

It is proposed to expand the existing 
propulsion systems facility at the Lewis 
Laboratory by the installation of facil- 
ities to investigate the performances of 
engines up to 4% times the speed of 
sound. These facilities will also permit 
the more extensive use of high-energy 
fuels in large full-scale engine tests. 
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Through the years we have given 
NACA the funds to continually keep the 
capacity of the propulsion systems labo- 
ratory in step with developments in the 
size and speeds of engines. This project 
will keep the propulsion system labo- 
ratory capable of meeting the problems 
of the engines that are now being de- 
signed. 

Another item is a bypass system for 
the Ames Laboratory unitary plan tun- 
nel which will substantially improve the 
usefulness and value of the 9- by 7- foot 
supersonic circuit of this tunnel by elim- 
inating surging of the flow through the 
compressor which drives air through the 
two supersonic circuits of the tunnel 
which is encountered under some condi- 
tions, and by reducing power losses in 
the diffuser, resulting in some increase 
in maximum Mach and Reynolds num- 
bers. 

What this means is that the process 
of starting up this 200,000-horsepower 
compressor has to be done very carefully 
to avoid getting into conditions which 
would cause the flow to surge through 
the compressor. 

It is possible by a modification of the 
tunnel circuit to eliminate this condi- 
tion, and to greatly reduce the time re- 
quired to bring the tunnel up to speed 
and to shut it down again. 

You do not turn a 200,000-horsepower 
motor on and off by flicking a switch like 
a light switch. It has to be brought up 
to speed slowly. It is somewhat com- 
parable to bringing up to speed the pro- 
pulsion system on a battleship. 

Furthermore, it is proposed that auxil- 
iary suction be applied to the slotted 
test section of the Ames Laboratory 14- 
foot transonic tunnel for boundary layer 
removal. Since the design of the 14- 
foot transonic tunnel was completed, im- 
portant advances have been made in 
transonic-tunnel design. The applica- 
tion of auxiliary suction to the plenum 
chamber surrounding the test section has 
proven to be the most beneficial of re- 
cent improvements to transonic tunnels. 
This improvement should be applied to 
the 14-foot transonic tunnel without 
further delay. A plenum chamber by the 
way is an enlarged chamber in an air- 
flow system where the air moves at rela- 
tively low speed, similar to a settling 
basin in a waterflow system. 

In his testimony before our commit- 
tee, Dr. Dryden stated that for a long 
time it was not known how to make 
a wind tunnel that would operate at the 
speed of sound. As a result of an in- 
vention by one of NACA’s scientists, for 
which he and his associates received the 
Collier trophy, the transonic wind tun- 
nel was invented. Over the course of 
several years NACA made this modifica- 
tion to several wind tunnels so that they 
could be run at the speed of sound. The 
transonic throat is a section of the tun- 
nel that has holes or slots in its walls 
and which is surrounded by a closed 
tank. At the speed of sound, an ordinary 
closed wind tunnel blocks, or chokes. 
With the transonic throat the air has an 
opportunity to go out through the holes 
of the wall into the external tanks and 
then flow in again and thus to adjust to 
the model making it possible to reach 
the speed of sound. Now, if you suck the 
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air out of the tanks, and put it into the 
tunnel farther downstream, it is pos- 
sible to obtain a considerable improve- 
ment both in the quality of the flow and 
in the speed which can be attained. 
This project covers such a modification. 

The addition of the boundary-layer 
removal system will permit the tunnel’s 
effective model size to be doubled, will 
increase the Mach number limit from 
1.2 to 1.4, and will reduce the need for 
overload operation of the main drive 
motors over most of the tunnel’s speed 
range. 

It is proposed to improve the airflow 
in the 11-foot transonic tunnel circuit 
of the Ames unitary plan tunnel. The 
acquisition of new knowledge on the 
characteristics of transonic test sections 
indicates that significant improvements 
in the quality of the airflow can be 
achieved by altering the method of vent- 
ing the test section and by redesigning 
the bypassed air reentry region at the 
downstream end of the test section. The 
proposed modernization offers the possi- 
bility of a decrease in the Mach number 
variations in the test section and an im- 
provement in the airflow at the diffuser 
entrance of sufficient magnitude to re- 
sult in a decrease in the required tunnel 
drive power. 

It is proposed to modify the Langley 
Laboratory 26-inch transonic blowdown 
tunnel by installing an alternate 20-inch 
square test section to extend the maxi- 
mum attainable Mach number of the 
facility from about 1.4 to about 4.0. This 
tunnel is used primarily for flutter in- 
vestigations. The nature of the flutter 
problem at the higher Mach numbers is 
relatively unexplored and is urgently in 
need of investigation. 

In addition to modernizing the re- 
search facilities just discussed, it is also 
necessary to modernize three of NACA’s 
supporting technical facilities. 

The capabilities of the research ve- 
hicles used in the conduct of aeronautical 
research at the pilotless aircraft station 
at Wallops Island have exceeded the 
ability of the ground instrumentation to 
provide full coverage of a research flight, 
It is essential that modern instrumenta-. 
tion be provided to obtain urgently 
needed data in the hypersonic speed 
range. The project covers two tracking 
radars, telemeter, receiving equipment, 
an increased range Doppler system, and 
auxiliary equipment. A Doppler system 
is a type of radar for measuring the speed 
of a body moving away or toward the 
radar. The effect achieved is similar 
to that heard at a locomotive grade 
crossing. The locomotive’s whistle in- 
creases as the locomotive approaches and 
decreases as it moves away. 

A data-reduction center is required for 
the expansion and improvement of the 
automatic data-processing facilities at 
the Langley Aeronautical Laboratory. 
The complex problems involved in re- 
search at increased flight speeds and al- 
titudes and on new aircraft configura- 
tions required for supersonic flight have 
greatly increased the amount of required 
data reduction and analysis. This new 
facility will centralize existing data- 
processing operations, improve efficiency, 
and provide on-line data-processing 
service for three major wind tunnels. 
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The increasing need for structures re- 
search at high temperature has made 
marginal an existing central compres- 
sor system at the Langley Aeronautical 
Laboratory which supplies air to several 
research facilities. An improved air sup- 
ply for the internal flow laboratory will 
permit the installation of the necessary 
additional compressor capacity. 

Mr. Chairman, we must maintain our 
air supremacy in order to survive. Prob- 
ably no other single action can assure us 
of staying out in front than providing 
NACA with the tools it needs to make the 
airplane of tomorrow stay far ahead of 
any that any enemy can plan. 

I join the other.members in urging the 
approval of the bill before us. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois [Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, these 
days the newspapers and technical press 
are full of accounts about how fast we 
are going to shoot our missiles; and how 
fast we hope to fiy in the days ahead. 

Around the first of this month NACA 
announced that it had shot skyward 
from its Wallops Island station the first 
five-stage rocket-propelled research 
model. All that can be said at present is 
that it attained a greater speed than 
NACA’s four-stage rocket previously 
fired, which attained a maximum speed 
of nearly 7,000 miles per hour, and a 
height of nearly 200 miles. The five- 
Stage rocket’s speed mark was achieved 
by firing the last three stages in sequence 
after the vehicle went “over the top” into 
the downward course. The first stage 
was an Honest John missile motor; the 
second stage, a Nike motor was fired on 
the upward course; and the other three 
stages, Nike, Recruit, and a commercial 
T-55 were fired after reaching the top 
and in sequence after burn-out to simu- 
late reentry into the earth’s atmosphere, 
NACA uses rockets like this as a means 
of obtaining valuable information about 
aerodynamic heating and other prob- 
lems of high speed flight. 

The Bell X-2 research airplane has 
been flown faster and higher than man 
has ever ventured before. The press has 
widely reported—without confirmation 
or denial—that the X-2 surpassed 2,100 
miles per hour and reached 126,000 feet 
altitude. 

How fast we are progressing in the 
world of aeronautics is a fascinating sub- 
ject. The achievements were not come 
by easily or cheaply. A host of prob- 
lems first had to be solved. Another 
host of problems clogs the road ahead. 
I wish to comment briefiy on the sig- 
nificance of high speed on problems af- 
fecting materials. 

We are little past the beginning of the 
study of the awesome problems posed by 
the determination to project missiles at 
speeds of 15,000 miles per hour or faster 
along a ballistic trajectory over inter- 
continental distances. We have only re- 
cently learned how to design the tools we 
need in order to investigate the baffling 
problems of speeds above the low super- 
sonic. Hypersonic flight which is flight 
faster than five times the speed of sound, 
or faster than 3,000 miles per hour, will 
generate enormously high temperatures 
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by friction of the air upon the body mov- 
ing through it. 

At such speeds, air temperatures reach 
thousands of degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
problems of dealing with this heat are 
both pressing and complex. If people are 
to fiy at such speeds, we have not only 
the problem of cooling the aircraft, the 
weapons system, fuel and electronic gear, 
but of cooling for the man or men inside. 
You know what can happen to metals in 
these circumstances. 

At a Mach number of only 3, or 2,000 
miles per hour, this rise is about 660° F. 
At a Mach number of 20, or 13,000 miles 
per hour, the rise would exceed 20,000°. 
That is hotter than the sun’s surface. 

At these speeds, then, the problem is 
what to do about heat, how to get rid 
of it. What kind of materials we shall 
use in the structures of our missiles and 
airplanes is an important aspect of the 
total problem. 

The proposed NACA facilities we are 
considering here today will aid in dealing 
with such problems. 

The research results of NACA are the 
foundation for the military, civil, and 
industrial development of superior air- 
craft and missiles. The rate at which 
NACA is able to attack and solve funda- 
mental scientific problems limits the rate 
of progress in the development of aircraft 
and missiles in the United States. A 
strong NACA is essential to our national 
security. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HRLONG, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Siate of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 3377, to promote the national de- 
fense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities and the 
acquisition of land by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics nec- 
essary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research, pursuant to House 
Resolution 224, he reported the same 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONTROL OF PLANT PESTS 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the bill (H. R. 3476) to facilitate 
the regulation, control, and eradication 
of plant pests, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete— 
TITLE I, FEDERAL PLANT PEST ACT 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Plant Pest Act.” 

Sec. 102. As used in this act, except where 
the context otherwise requires: 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States or any 
other person to whom authority may be dele- 
gated to act in his stead. 

(b) “Properly identified employee of the 
Department of Agriculture” means an em- 
ployee of that Department authorized to 
enforce the provisions of the Plant Quar- 
antine Act, and wearing a suitable badge 
for identification, or otherwise properly 
identified. 

(c) “Plant pest” means any living stage 
of: Any insects, mites, nematodes, slugs, 
snails, protozoa, or other invertebrate ani- 
mals, bacteria, fungi, other parasitic plants 
or reproductive parts thereof, viruses, or 
any organisms similar to or allied with any 
of the toregoing, or any infectious sub- 
stances, which can directly or indirectly in- 
jure or cause disease or damage in any plants 
or parts thereof, or any processed, manu- 
factured, or other products of plants. 

(d) “Living stage” includes the egg, pupal, 
and larval stages as well as any other living 
stage. 

(e) “United States” means any of the 
States, Territories, or Districts (including 
possessions and the District of Columbia) of 
the United States. 

(f) Interstate“ means from one State, 
Territory, or District (including possessions 
and the District of Columbia) of the United 
States into or through any other such State, 
Territory, or District. 

(g) “Move” means ship, deposit for trans- 
mission in the mail, otherwise offer for ship- 
ment, offer for entry, import, receive for 
transportation, carry, or otherwise trans- 
port, or move, or allow to be moved, by mail 
or otherwise. 

(h) “Plant Quarantine Act” means the 
act of August 20, 1912 (37 Stat. 315), as 
from time to time amended (7 U. S. C. 151 
and the following). 

(i) “Mexican Border Act“ means the act 
of January 31, 1942 (56 Stat. 40), as from 
time to time amended (7 U. S. C. 149). 

Sec. 103. (a) No person shall knowingly 
move any plant pest from a foreign country 
into or through the United States, or inter- 
state, or knowingly accept delivery of any 
plant pest moving from any foreign coun- 
try into or through the United States, or 
interstate, unless such movement is author- 
ized under general or specific permit from 
the Secretary and is made in accordance 
with such conditions as the Secretary may 
prescribe in the permit and in such regu- 
lations as he may promulgate under this 
section to prevent the dissemination into 
the United States, or interstate, of plant 
pests. 

(b) The Secretary may refuse to Issue a 

permit for the movement of any plant pest 
when, in his opinion, such movement would 
involved a danger of dissemination of such 
pests. The Secretary may permit the move- 
ment of host materials otherwise barred 
under the Plant Quarantine Act when they 
must necessarily accompany tne plant pest 
to be moved. 
_ Sec. 104. (a) Any letter, parcel, box, or 
other package containing any plant pest, 
whether sealed as letter-rate postal matter 
or not, is hereby declared to be nonmail- 
able, and will not knowingly be conveyed 
in the mail or delivered from any post office 
or by any mail carrier, except when accom- 
panied by a copy of a permit issued under 
this act. 

(b) Nothing in this act shall authorize 
any person to open any letter or other sealed 
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matter except in accordance with the postal 
laws and regulations. 

(c) The prohibitions of this act shall not 
apply to any employee of the United States 
in the performance of his duties in handling 
mail. 

Sec. 105. (a) Except as provided in para- 
graph (c), the Secretary may, whenever he 
deems it necessary 2s an emergency measure 
in order to prevent the dissemination of any 
plant pest new to or not theretofore known 
to be widely prevalent or distributed within 
and throughout the United States, seize, 
quarantine, treat, apply other remedial 
measures to, destroy, or otherwise dispose of, 
in such manner as he deems appropriate, 
any product or article of any character what- 
soever, or means of conveyance, which is 
moving into or through the United States, 
or interstate, and which he has reason to 
believe is infested or infected by or con- 
tains any such plant pest, or which has 
moved into the United States, or interstate, 
and which he has reason to believe was in- 
fested or infected by or contained any such 
plant pest at the time of such movement; 
and any plant pest, product, article, or means 
of conveyance which is moving into or 
through the United States, or interstate, or 
has moved into the United States, or inter- 
state, in violation of this act or any regula- 
tion thereunder: Provided, That this para- 
graph shall not authorize such action with 
respect to any product, article, means of con- 
veyance, or plant pest subject, at the time 
of the proposed action, to disposal under 
the Plant Quarantine Act. 

(b) Except as provided in paragraph (c), 
the Secretary may order the owner of any 
product, article, means of conveyance, or 
plant pest subject to disposal under para- 
graph (a), or his agent, to treat, apply other 
remedial measures to, destroy, or make other 
disposal of such product, article, means of 
conveyance, or plant pest, without cost to 
the Federal Government and in such man- 
ner as the Secretary deems appropriate. The 
Secretary may apply to the United States 
district court, or to the United States court 
of any Territory or possession, for the judicial 
district in which such person resides or 
transacts business or in which the product, 
article, means of conveyance, or plant pest 
is found, for enforcement of such order by 
injunction, mandatory or otherwise. Process 
in any such case may be served in any ju- 
dicial district wherein the defendant resides 
or transacts business or may be found, and 
subpena for witnesses who are required to 
attend a court in any judicial district in 
such a case may run into any other judicial 
district. 

(e) No product, article, means of convey- 
ance, or plant pest shall be destroyed, ex- 
ported, or returned to shipping point of 
origin, or ordered to be destroyed, exported, 
or so returned under this section, unless in 
the opinion of the Secretary there is no less 
drastic action which would be adequate to 
prevent the dissemination of plant pests new 
to or not theretofore known to be widely 
prevalent or distributed within and through- 
out the United States. 

(d) The owner of any product, article, 
means of conveyance, or plant pest destroyed, 
or otherwise disposed of by the Secretary 
under this section, may bring an action 
against the United States in the United 
States Court for the District of Columbia, 
within 1 year after such destruction or dis- 
posal, and recoyer just compensation for 
such destruction or disposal of such product, 
article, means of conveyance, or plant pest 
(not including compensation for loss due to 
delays incident to determining eligibility for 
movement into or through the United States 
or for interstate movement) if the owner 
establishes that neither this section nor the 
Plant Quarantine Act authorized such de- 
struction or disposal. Any judgment ren- 
dered in favor of such owner shall be paid 
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out of the money in the Treasury appro- 
priated for plant disease and pest control 
activities of the Department of Agriculture. 

Sec. 106. The Secretary may promulgate 
such regulations requiring inspection of 
products and articles of any character what- 
soever and means of conveyance, specified in 
the regulations, as a condition of their move- 
ment into or through the United States, or 
interstate, and imposing other conditions 
upon such movement, as he deems necessary 
to prevent the dissemination into the United 
States, or interstate, of plant pests, in any 
situation in which such regulations are not 
authorized under the Plant Quarantine Act. 

Sec. 107. Any properly identified employee 
of the Department of Agriculture shall have 
authority to stop and inspect, without a 
warrant, any persons or means of convey- 
ance moving into the United States, and any 
plant pests and any products and articles of 
any character whatsoever carried thereby, 
to determine whether such persons or means 
of conveyance are carrying any plant pest 
contrary to this act and whether any such 
means of conveyance, products, or articles 
are infested or infected by or contains any 
plant pest or are moving in violation of any 
regulation under this act; to stop and in- 
spect, without a warrant, any person or 
means of conyeyance moving interstate, and 
any plant pests and any products and ar- 
ticles of any character whatsoever carried 
thereby, upon probable cause to believe that 
such means of conveyance, products, or ar- 
ticles are infested or infected by or contains 
any plant pest or are moving subject to any 
regulation under this act, or that such per- 
sons or means of conveyance are carrying 
any plant pest subject to this act; and to 
enter, without a warrant, any premises, other 
than places subject to entry under section 15 
of the Plant Quarantine Act, and other than 
dwelling houses, in the United States to 
make any inspections and seizures author- 
ized under this act, upon probable cause to 
believe that there are on such premises any 
products, articles, means of conveyance, or 
plant pests regulated or subject to disposal 
under this act. 

Sec. 108. Any person who violates section 
103 of this act, or any regulation promul- 
gated under this act, or who forges, counter- 
feits, or without authority from the Secre- 
tary uses, alters, or defaces any permit or 
other document provided for by this act or 
the regulations thereunder, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by 
a fine not exceeding $500, or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding 1 year, or both. 

Sec. 109. If any provision of this act or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons and circumstances 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 110. The act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for regulating, inspecting, cleaning, 
and, when necessary, disinfecting railway 
cars, other vehicles, and other materials en- 
tering the United States from Mexico,” ap- 
proved January 31, 1942 (56 Stat. 40; 7U.S.C. 
149) is hereby amended by deleting the pro- 
vision that “the cleaning and disinfection 
of vehicles or materials necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose shall be carried out by and 
under the direction of authorized inspectors 
of the Department of Agriculture,” and by 
substituting therefor the following: “the 
cleaning and disinfection of vehicles or ma- 
terials necessary to accomplish the purpose 
shall be carried out by or under the direction 
of authorized inspectors of the Department 
of Agriculture.“ 

Sec. 111. The authority conferred by this 
act shall be in addition to authority con- 
ferred by other statutes not specifically re- 
pealed hereby. Nothing in this act shall 
amend or repeal any of the provisions of 
the Plant Quarantine Act. The act entitled 
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“An. act to prohibit importation or inter- 
state transportation of insect pests, and the 
use of the United States mails for that pur- 
pose,” approved March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1269; 
7 U. S. C. 141-144), and the act entitled “An 
act to prevent the entry of certain mollusks 
into the United States," approved September 
22, 1951 (65 Stat. 335; 7 U. S. C. 441), are 
hereby repealed. However, all acts amended 
or repealed hereby shall be deemed to con- 
tinue in full force and effect for the purpose 
of sustaining any action or other proceeding 
with respect to any right that accrued, lia- 
bility that was incurred, or violation that 
occurred prior to the effective date of this 
act. Nothing contained in this act shall 
affect the validity of any findings, regula- 
tions, or other orders, permits, or certificates, 
which were issued under any of the acts cited 
in this section prior to the effective date of 
this act and which are in effect on said 
date, but such findings, regulations, other 
orders, permits, and certificates shall remain 
in effect unless and until modified in accord- 
ance with this act. 


TITLE TT. ERADICATION AND CONTROL OF INSECT 
PESTS, PLANT DISEASES, AND NEMATODES 

Sec. 201. Subsection (a) of section 102 of 
the Department of Agriculture Organic Act 
of 1994, as amended (7 U. S. C. 147a), is here- 
by further amended by adding after the 
phrase “or to prevent or retard the spread of” 
the words “insect pests, plant diseases, and 
nematodes, such as imported fire ant, soy- 
bean cyst nematode, witchweed.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read the committee amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 3, line 19, strike out involved“ and 
insert involve.“ 

Page 7, line 20, strike out “contains” and 
insert “contain.” 

Page 7, line 22, strike out “person” and 
insert “persons.” 

Page 8, line 2, strike out “contains” and 
insert “contain.” 

Page 8, beginning on line 5, strike out all 
after the semicolon through the period on 
line 12 and insert “and to enter, with a war- 
rant, any premises in the United States, other 
than places which may be entered under 
section 15 of the Plant Quarantine Act, to 
make any inspections and seizures necessary 
under this act. Any judge of the United 
States or of a court of record of any State, 
Territory, or possession, or any United States 
commissioner, may, within his respective 
jurisdiction, upon proper oath or affirmation 
showing probable cause to believe that there 
are on certain premises any products, articles, 
means of conveyance, or plant pests regu- 
lated or subject to disposal under this act, 
issue warrants for the entry of such premises 
to make any inspections or seizures under 
this act. Such warrants may be executed by 
any authorized employee of the Department 
of Agriculture.” 

Page 10, line 4, strike out “defective” and 
insert “effective.” 

Page 10, line 20, strike out the quotation 
marks and period and insert “spotted alfalfa 
aphid,”.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H. R. 3476 
is: First, to redefine plant pests to in- 
clude any living stage of such things as 
mites, nematodes, parasitic plants, and 
viruses, many of which were not recog- 
nized or fully covered in the Insect Pest 
Act of 1905 or the Plant Quarantine Act 
of 1912; second, to clarify and strengthen 
existing authority for preventing the 
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entry into the United States and the in- 
terstate spread of plant pests; third, to 
provide authority not now available to 
the Department to take emergency ac- 
tion when necessary to safely dispose of 
such pests and the host plants or carriers 
that may be associated with them when 
intercepted at port of entry; and fourth, 
to authorize the Department to cooper- 
ate with States in preventing the spread 
of such pests across State lines. 

The proposed legislation in no way 
changes the general intent of existing 
legislation; however, there have been ad- 
vances in scientific knowledge and a tre- 
mendous increase in the volume of im- 
portations since existing legislation was 
enacted, which has focused attention on 
the need for strengthening certain pro- 
visions of the authority under which in- 
spectors of the Department carry out 
their work. If the Department finds 
that some article moving in commerce 
or carried by passengers entering the 
United States is infested with a destruc- 
tive pest not now widely distributed in 
this country, the authority in this bill 
would permit the Department to take 
such action as may be necessary to inter- 
cept such articles and to dispose of them 
in such a way as to give maximum pro- 
tection to American agriculture. 

In discharging these responsibilities 
the Department now relies on author- 
ity contained in the so-called Insect Pest 
Act which was passed in 1905; Plant 
Quarantine Act of 1912, as amended; 
Mollusk Act of 1951; and Mexican 
Border Act of 1942. In administering 
these laws the Department has been 
handicapped by certain statutory defi- 
ciencies, which have become increas- 
ingly apparent as the volume of imports 
has pyramided and airplanes arrive from 
remote parts of the world in a matter of 
hours. The bill under consideration 
provides the authority needed to meet 
these deficiencies. 

Existing legislation does not provide 
authority to regulate the movement into 
or through the United States of insects 
or piant diseases that are not known to 
be notoriously injurious to cultivated 
crops. For example, mites, nematodes, 
parasitic plants, and viruses, which in 
recent years have been found to do ex- 
tensive damage to plants or plant prod- 
ucts, are not now covered. Likewise, 
existing legislation does not provide the 
authority that is needed to regulate the 
importation and interstate distribution 
of cultures of bacteria, fungi, and viruses 
that may be imported for research pur- 
poses. In recent years the international 
exchange of such materials has been 
steadily increasing. Research of this 
type is conducted not only by Federal 
tnd State experiment stations, colleges, 
and universities, but by industrial, pri- 
yate, and semiprivate firms that may be 
engaged in the production of antibiotics 
or chemical controls. The proposed leg- 
islation would require that such importa- 
tions be made under permit, and only 
after the Department is satisfied that no 
risk to American agriculture is involved. 

There is need for additional authority 
for the Department to take emergency 
action with respect to destructive pests 
that may reach our ports as stowaways 
in ships, airplanes, or by other means 
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when such pests are not associated with 
host plants or commodities now subject 
to quarantine. 

Many of the most destructive insects 
and plant diseases that the farmers of 
this country must combat each year in 
order to produce a crop have been intro- 
duced from a foreign land at some time 
in the past. The boll weevil, the corn 
borer, the gypsy moth, the golden nema- 
tode of potato, and the khapra beetle are 
examples of some that have cost the 
farmers of this country millions of dol- 
lars annually, even though the Congress 
has appropriated millions of dollars to 
investigate ways and means of dealing 
with them. 

The purpose of title I of this legislation 
is to provide the additional authority 
that is needed to give maximum protec- 
tion against plant pests of all kinds that 
are not now established or widely dis- 
tributed in this country, in this way re- 
ducing to the minimum the likelihood 
of further introductions similar to those 
I have named. 

A few examples will serve to illustrate 
the magnitude of the job confronting the 
inspectors of the Department in meeting 
their responsibility. During the past 
year a shipment of India peanuts arriv- 
ing at the port of New York was found 
to be infested with the khapra beetle, 
which is recognized the world over as one 
of the most destructive pests of stored 
grains and similar products. 

Automobiles driven in Europe and then 
shipped back to this country have 
brought with them cysts of the golden 
nematode in the mud or soil adhering to 
the wheels and fenders. There is now no 
specific authority for preventing the 
entry of soil as such which the Depart- 
ment now knows may contain cysts of the 
nematode or seed of parasitic plants 
which, once established in this country, 
would be extremely destructive and costly 
to control. Without specific authority 
to take action the Department is now en- 
listing the voluntary cooperation of im- 
porters in preventing the entry or care- 
less handling of cultures of viruses, bac- 
teria, and fungi that cause destructive 
plant diseases, and similar organisms. 

To summarize, this legislation is de- 
signed to strengthen the authority avail- 
able to the Department to deal with 
problems about which there was little 
knowledge when existing legislation was 
enacted. It clarifies the intent of such 
legislation and corrects the inadequacies 
that experience has shown to exist. 

Title II amends subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 102 of the Department of Agricul- 
ture Organic Act of 1944, as amended, to 
permit the Department to cooperate with 
the States in the eradication, suppression 
or control of the fire ant, the soybean cyst 
nematode, the witchweed, and similar 
pests not now named in the act. This 
added authority would authorize the De- 
partment to act promptly when a newly 
introduced insect or disease becomes es- 
tablished in a limited area and threatens 
to spread throughout the country. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has the approval 
of the Department of Agriculture. It 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture after hearings. 
The bill will not cost any more money 
than that which is already authorized or 
will be provided in the future by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I trust that 
this legislation will be passed today in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture lacks authority to regulate and 
control importation and movement of 
plant diseases and disease-bearing or- 
ganisms, 

It does not have authority under exist- 
ing law to control mites, nemotodes, pro- 
tozoa bacteria, fungi, parasitic plants, or 
viruses which can injure plants. 

It does not have authority to control 
imported fire ants, which are so destruc- 
tive in Alabama, Mississippi, and Loul- 
siana, and beginning to invade North 
Carolina and Texas. 

These ants are especially destructive to 
seed, young plants, and attacks unpro- 
tected young animals and young poultry. 
They are even dangerous to babies and 
very small children. Their painful sting 
drives livestock out of the best pastures 
into the hills. Their mounds in many 
places are so numerous and so high that 
they seriously interrupt harvesting ma- 
chinery in its proper functioning. 

Another extremely destructive pest 
which USDA has no legal right to control 
is the spotted alfalfa aphis, which since 
1954 has made serious inroads in Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, and Utah. 

Again the USDA has no authority over 
the woodborers found in green poles from 
Belgium, over a new type of South Amer- 
ican termites, or over a leafhopper com- 
ing into Hawaii by plane from the 
Far East. 

Present laws are too restrictive. Nō 
one can predict just which new pests, 
bacteria, viruses, and so forth, can slip 
into this country, and certainly we can- 
not wait to pass laws giving USDA au- 
thority to cope with each particular pest. 
H. R. 3476 liberalizes present law to meet 
such emergencies. 

The committee amendment to the bill 
gives USDA authority to enter with a 
warrant any premises in the United 
States to make inspections. The Depart- 
ment may, under the provisions, make 
inspections and seizures in transporta- 
tion vehicles as well. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture favors the enactment of H. R. 
3476. Their letter is in the committee 
report, page 9. 

cost 
The committee report states: 


It is not believed that title I of this bill will 
necessitate any additional appropriations. 


This is a quotation from the Secretary's 
letter. 


The report also states: 


There will not necessarily be any imme- 
diate need for additional appropriations in 
connection with amendments made under 
title II. A high degree of State and individ- 
ual farmer participation is expected. In the 
case of fire ants it is believed the major cost 
of eradication on private lands should be the 
major responsibility of the owner of the 
property. 
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Federal responsibility should be large- 
ly that. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, this is one bill coming 
from the Committee on Agriculture 
which all Members of the House can 
support wholeheartedly. It is a bill re- 
quested by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It calls for no additional appro- 
priation and is in the interest of the 
publie health. s 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
committee members on both sides of the 
aisle for bringing in this measure. As 
has been well said, it cost no additional 
money but it is very vital. 

I have received several appeals recent- 
ly from the State authorities in Louisiana 
for assistance in reference to combatting 
the fire ant and other pests, but espe- 
cially the fire ant which is very destruc- 
tive in the southern part of the State and 
this part of the State is now under such 
great development in a mineral way and 
in other ways. I think it is most timely 
and I am very much in favor of the bill 
and commend the committee for its ac- 
tion in bringing the measure up for con- 
sideration at this time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, in sup- 
port of H. R. 3476 now before the House, 
I wish to confine my remarks to title II 
of the bill. This is the section that au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry out operations or measures to erad- 
icate, suppress, control, or to prevent or 
retard the spread of four new specific 
plant pests which includes imported fire 
ants. This section of H. R..3476 is sim- 
ilar to a bill I introduced earlier, H. R. 
5931. 

The fire ant is now found in over 50 
of Alabama's 67 counties, and it contin- 
ues tospread rapidly. Only last week fire 
ants. were found for the first time in 2 
counties of the Seventh Congressional 
District of Alabama, which district I 
have the honor to represent. 

The presence of the fire ant on our 
farms has great economic significance. 
Already the pest has done an estimated 
$25 million in damages to Alabama farm- 
ers. It attacks germinating seed and 
young tender plants; it builds mounds 
that damage farm machinery; it inter- 
feres with harvesting of crops; and its 
sting causes extreme irritation and pain 
to human beings. 

The Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
State extension service, officials of the 
State department of agriculture, and in- 
dividual farmers have enlisted in the 
fight to get fire ants out of our fields, 
pastures, yards, and off landowners’ 
backs. 

Eowever, Mr. Speaker, the job is too 
big for them to do alone. In spite of all 
the efforts expended by these groups, the 
pest has continued to spread, and the 
assistance of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is urgently needed. 

I support the legislation now before 
the House of Representatives, and I urge 
its enactment. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
State of Alabama and in other States 
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throughout the Southeast, the imported 
fire ant is spreading at an alarming rate. 
This insect was first observed in Ala- 
bama near the port of Mobile in 1918 
and for many years apparently did very 
little damage. We are told by entomol- 
ogists that a considerable length of time 
was necessary for this insect to adjust 
to our climate and environment before 
it began to multiply rapidly. It has now 
spread from eastern Texas to North 
Carolina, and approximately 23 million 
acres of land are badly infested. 

These ants range in length from one- 
eighth inch to one-fourth inch, and 
their mounds vary in height from ap- 
proximately 6 inches to nearly 2 feet, 
Their damage is fourfold: 

First. They frequently attack germi- 
nating seed and young plants and new- 
born animals. ; 

Second. They build unsightly mounds 
that can damage farm machinery. 
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Third. They interfere with the har- 
vest of crops. 

Fourth. Their sting causes extreme ir- 
ritation and may result in death. 

According to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the imported fire ant is now 
reported to be in 48 counties in the State 
of Alabama. The infestation ranges 
from the southern part of the State to 
four counties in the northernmost part 
that have recently reported a few 
mounds. The total infested acreage in 
Alabama is over 13 million acres. 

Almost one-third of the acreage in- 
fested by the fire ant in Alabama is lo- 
cated in the eight counties of the Sixth 
Congressional District which I have the 
privilege to represent. As of March 
1957, the affected part of my district 
totals 3,450,928 acres. A county-by- 
county breakdown on this infested acre- 
age is included in the following statisti- 
cal table: 


Status of intported fire ant, 6th Congressional District of Alabama 1 


——  — — — —Eäↄä˖ͤ 


Approximate ini- | Moderate damage Heavy damage Acre 
County tial date of dis- | first observed first observed as oF 2 
covery March 1957 
Sumter December 1933. 


August 1055. 


1 Information secured from county agricultural agents of respective counties, Mar. 15, 1957. 
? Agricultural agent of this county would not make an estimate of damage but said that in 1956 fire ants had become 


a nuisance to a moderate extent and by 1957 had become 


Classification of type of land affected in 
Congressional District 6, Alabama 


Acres 

CCC 629, 350 
Open pasture „ 590, 290 
Wooded pasture_-._--......_.._. 426, 868 
die tat bh Ls Bee Mesa E Sp Up ga ok LY 09 | 1, 780, 970 
City home premises 11, 750 
Farm home premises 11, 700 

Ag een entinae 3, 450, 928 


(Road rights-of-way charged to type of 
land adjoining.) 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture E. 
L. Peterson pointed out in a letter to me 
dated February 20, 1957, that efforts of 
individual property owners to control the 
fire ant have not been successful. “The 
imported fire ant,” he said, “has spread 
to new areas and is rapidly becoming a 
major pest of pasture, cultivated crops, 
poultry, and livestock.” 

Since it had become increasingly ap- 
parent that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture must participate in 
any effective eradication program, I in- 
troduced on March 6, 1957, a measure 
(H. R. 5689) that would give to the Ag- 
riculture Department the authority nec- 
essary to eliminate or control pests such 
as the imported fire ant. The measure 
now under consideration (H, R. 3476) 
contains a similar provision, and I there- 
fore urge its immediate adoption. 

It should be pointed out at this time, 
however, that the passage of H. R. 3476 
alone will not eliminate or control the 
imported fire ant. Additional legisla- 
tion as well as the appropriation of funds 
will undoubtedly be necessary for the 


an extreme nuisance, 


control and final elimination of this dan- 
gerous pest, 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] 
and the Committee on Agriculture for 
bringing to the House the bill now before 
us. I introduced a companion bill, H. R. 
5948. The bill now before us simply fills 
the gap which has existed for a number 
of years in the authority of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to protect American 
agriculture against invasion by foreign 
plant pest and disease, 

I shall not discuss the main portions 
of the bill and will direct my remarks to 
section 201 which adds the imported fire 
ant as an additional pest and provides 
authority to carry out certain measures 
by Department of Agriculture in coop- 
eration with the States and farmers in 
controlling the imported fire ant. 

I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of this bill which is before the 
House; however, I must say that I do not 
believe this bill goes far enough or will 
be the answer for controlling the fire ant 
in the 11 Southern States where it is 
found today. The Fourth District of 
Alabama, as well as many other counties 
in the State of Alabama, is heavily in- 
fested with this pest which is now a 
major threat to agriculture in many of 
the States of the South. I think that it 
might be well to give the House some of 
the facts about the imported fire ant 
which emphasize the importance of tak- 
ing every method possible to control this 
growing threat. 
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The fire ant originated in the southern 
tip of Argentina and, according to the 
best information available, entered the 
port of Mobile between 1920 and 1925, 
possibly in a shipment of fruit coming 
into the port. This ant was not identified 
as an imported pest or as anything more 
than a nuisance until several years later 
when, in 1949, it had spread over 20 coun- 
ties in 3 States, being the States of Ala- 
bama, Florida, and Mississippi. The in- 
festation is now found in over 100 coun- 
ties in 10 States, and Alabama has the 
largest infestation with more than 13 
million acres out of a total land area of 
32 million acres. The fire ant is of eco- 
nomic importance because: First, it at- 
tacks germinating seeds and young ten- 
der plants, including. cabbage, collards, 
broccoli, seed corn, and plant roots; 
second, it builds unsightly mounds which 
damage and interfere with power mowers 
and other machinery such as combines, 
harvesters, and so forth; third, it inter- 
feres with harvest of crops; and fourth, 
its sting causes extreme irritation and 
may result in death, and fifth, cattle will 
not graze near the mounds and these ants 
attack calves, pigs, quail, and all ground 
nesting birds. Farm labor in many cases 
will refuse to harvest crops such as straw- 
berries and potatoes because of the 
vicious bite and poisonous sting. The 
imported fire ant has spread from Florida 
to Tennessee and from Texas to Virginia 
and will, unless a concentrated effort is 
made, cause untold economic damage 
to the entire Nation. It was demon- 
strated in the hearings held before the 
Abernethy subcommittee that this pest 
may well live and travel to all parts of 
the United States. It was brought out 
that it comes from the southern tip of 
Argentina which has practically the 
same weather conditions and tempera- 
tures as are found in the United States. 
Because of its ability to dig holes, extend- 
ing 4 or 5 feet in the ground, covered 
with a mound from 1 to 3 feet high, this 
pest is undoubtedly one of the worst 
which has ever been faced by the farmer 
and cattleman in many years. 

Three types of poison have been found 
effective in the control of this insect; 
namely, chlordane, as a 10-percent dust 
or 244-percent emulsion spray; dieldrin 
and heptachlor. By applying 4 pounds 
of actual chlordane or 2 pounds of diel- 
drin or heptachlor per acre, effective con- 
trol can be obtained for from 2 to 3 years. 
It is generally agreed that on Alabama 
pasturelands a minimum of 5 acres is 
required for a brood cow and calf. The 
average cost per acre of these poisons, 
according to a study made by the A. P. I., 
at Auburn, Ala., runs from $3 to $7 per 
acre; thus, it is seen that the cost per 
calf will run from a minimum of $15 to 
$35 per acre. Certainly it can be seen 
that the cost to the individual cattleman 
or farmer will be prohibitive, and these 
costs will sooner or later be reflected in 
the price to the consumer. Certainly in 
areas of the West which require around 
40 acres for grazing per calf, the cost to 
the rancher and cattleman could well be 
hard to estimate. 

The seriousness of this problem has 
been recognized by the Alabama delega- 
tion in Congress, and an effort to find 
ways and means of combatting this prob- 
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lem were discussed at a fire-ant confer- 
ence called by me on March 12, 1957. A 
report of this meeting is as follows: 


IMPORTED FIRE ANT CONFERENCE CALLED BY 
CONGRESSMAN KENNETH A, ROBERTS OF 
ALABAMA, MARCH 12, 1957 


Members of Congress or their staff repre- 
sentatives from a number of midsouth 
States in which the imported fire ant has 
become a very destructive pest of raw crops, 
pastures, woodlands, lawns, and in house- 
holds met with representatives of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the Department 
of Agriculture on the problem. 

Information was developed that this is an 
introduced pest which slipped into the 
country and became established in the vi- 
cinity of Mobile, Ala. It was so well estab- 
lished by 1930 as to lead to the belief it had 
been in the area since at least 1925. The 
seriousness of the pest was recognized many 
years ago and the United States Department 
of Agriculture and State experiment sta- 
tions of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
have conducted considerable research to 
learn how to deal with this pest. For many 
years adequate chemicals were not avall- 
able to use in an effective overall campaign. 
However, for a number of years the property 
owners were able to cope with the problem 
sufficiently to avoid extreme losses. 

In recent months there has been an in- 
creasing number of requests for assistance 
as the imported fire ant has increased in 
density in old areas of infestation and in 
addition it has spread rather rapidly in the 
past 3 years. Reports indicate spread occurs 
by the ants flying from established colonies 
to establish new ones nearby, by drifting 
downstream on logs, by traveling aboard 
trucks, railroad cars, and by being trans- 
ported in soil or nursery stock. In Septem- 
ber of 1949 the fire ant was known to infest 
9 counties in Alabama; 26 counties by 1953 
and 51 counties by March 1957. Comparable 
spread has occurred in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and western Florida. It appears to be firmly 
established in southeast Texas. 

Infestations have been reported in Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas. With only partial surveys it 
is estimated there are over 20 million acres 
currently infested with this pest. The 
greater portion of this acreage is located in 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, but 
other States are evidently fast losing the 
battle to control this destructive imported 
fire ant. It is apparent the imported fire 
ant is capable of readily becoming estab- 
lished as far north as southern Kentucky 
and Virginia. Due to the fact the species 
is relatively inactive during the winter 
months, spending much of that time in the 
mounds which in addition to being built 
from 6 inches to 2 feet above ground, also 
extend a couple of feet underground, it is 
possible it may be able to become acclimated 
in areas still farther north. 

The imported fire ant has a painful sting 
by sinking its powerful jaws into the flesh, 
then driving in its stinger and injecting 
an irritating fluid into the wound. There 
are authentic reports of serious injury to 
new-born calves and pigs, newly hatched 
quail, and other wildlife. Serious damage 
is caused to okra, collards, cabbage, eggplant, 
Irish potatoes, germinating seed corn, and 
root crops. 

A very destructive characteristic of the 
species is its habit of building the hard, 
crusted mounds above ground as well as cells 
below ground. The feeding in the vicinity 
of the mounds seriously damages pasture 
lands or young, tender raw crops and clogs 
or damages machinery used on cultivated 
crops or in mowing pastures. 

After receiving this technical information 
on the habits of the imported fire ant the 
southern delegation was desirous of deter- 
mining what could be done to alleviate this 
serious situation, It was developed that 
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currently the Department of Agriculture does 
not have adequate statutory authority to 
participate in any activity against this pest 
except to conduct research. Some of those 
present indicated they had introduced leg- 
islation to correct that phase of the matter. 
It was brought out that some 3 years ago 
the plant pest regulatory and control offi- 
cials of the 11 Southern States had gone 
on record to the effect that the imported fire 
ant should be handled as the direct re- 
sponsibility of the property owner with 
guidance from the Agricultural Extension 
Service. However, the recognized failure of 
that approach had resulted in these officials 
meeting in Mobile, Ala., on March 11 and 12, 
1957, to reconsider the problem in the light 
of developments. It was indicated that a 
proposed plan of meeting the situation 
would very likely be drawn up in Mobile. 
Representatives of the Department were 
present at Mobile for rendering whatever 
assistance possible as were State research 
authorities who have been working on the 
problem. The conference in Washington 
on March 12 brought to light the fact that 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture does not have any funds for use in 
meeting any of the costs of bringing this 
very serious pest under control. 


I join with the Agriculture Commit- 
tee in support of the Abernethy bill; 
however, I am confident that the passage 
of this bill is only one of the steps that 
must be taken in controlling this threat 
to agriculture and the cattle industry 
of Alabama and the Nation. 

I urge the House to pass this legisla- 
tion without further delay. The farm- 
ers and cattlemen need help and need it 
now. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissipi? 

There was no objection. 


CONTROL OF PLANT PESTS 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1442) to fa- 
cilitate the regulation, control, and eradi- 
cation of plant pests. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of 
section 102 of the Department of Agriculture 
Organic Act of 1944, as amended (7 U. S. C. 
147a), is hereby further amended by adding 
after the phrase “or to prevent or retard the 
spread of” the words “insect pests, plant dis- 
eases, and nematodes, such as imported fire 
ant, soybean cyst nematode, witchweed.” 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 


offer an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and to substitute the 
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language of the bill, H. R. 3476, as just 
passed by the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the provisions of H. R. 3476 
as agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 3476) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1442) to facil- 
itate the regulation, control, and eradica- 
tion of plant pests, with a House amend- 
ment thereto, and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? The Chair hears none and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
COOLEY, POAGE, Grant, AucusT H. AN- 
DRESEN, HILL, HOEVEN, and ABERNETHY. 


PASSOVER 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in the spirit 
of interfaith brotherhood, we honor the 
sacred season of Passover, which is one 
of the most important religious holidays 
in the lives of our Jewish friends. 

This year, Passover extends from sun- 
down of April 15 to sundown of April 23. 
By a timely coincidence, it covers the 
period during which the Christian world 
celebrates the joyous festival of Easter. 

Passover is one of the oldest of religious 
observances, tracing its origin to the 
book of Exodus in the Oid Testament. 

It recalls the hardships suffered by the 
Jews during their bondage. 

The faith that sustained them during 
this ancient adversity, and during the 
persecutions they have suffered since at 
the hands of the ignorant, developed the 
patience, wisdom, and humanitarian out- 
look that we admire in the Jewish peo- 
ple today. 

It is that same faith that has provided 
a sanctuary for their oppressed brethren 
in the young Republic of Israel which is 
the most progressive nation in the Middle 
East. 

In extending greetings to the Jewish 
people on this reverent occasion, we com- 
pliment them upon the reestablishment 
of their homeland. 

As Passover is celebrated in commemo- 
ration of the deliverance of the Jews 
from Egypt, thousands of years ago, we 
are reminded that history sometimes re- 
peats itself. 

In 1957, the Republic of Israel, asking 
only for the peace in which it will have 
freedom to build a happy and prosperous 
community for its people, finds itself be- 
set by harassment from one envious 
neighbor in particular. 

On this Passover, our hearts go out to 
our Jewish friends, praying with them 
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for the deliverance of the Jews from 
t 


Egypt. 

The Republic of Israel is here to stay, 
and the sooner that Egypt realizes this, 
the sooner she will improve the lot of her 
own people, and go forward in common 
progress with her neighbor, Israel. 


LUDLOW MASSACRE OF 1914 


` Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, Sat- 
urday, April 20, will mark the 43d anni- 
versary of a tragic episode in American 
labor struggles, the Ludlow massacre of 
1914. 

At a time when some persons are con- 
demning the entire labor movement be- 
cause of one unethical personality, it is 
fitting that we recall this episode which 
symbolizes the sacrifices of courageous 
men and women who fought for the dig- 
nity and freedom of labor that we enjoy 
today. 

Several years ago as a graduate stu- 
dent at Northwestern University I com- 
pleted a doctoral dissertation covering 
the great Colorado coal strike of 1913-14. 
This was the bitter struggle between the 
miners of southern Colorado and the 
coal-mine operators that culminated in 
what has been known from that day to 
the present as the Ludlow massacre. It 
was my careful examination of all the 
aspects of this heartrending chapter in 
our industrial development that first 
convinced me of the vital relationship 
between a strong, healthy labor move- 
ment and effective political democracy. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
high degree of organization of manage- 
ment in our industrial society makes it 
imperative that working men and women 
be well organized if either economic or 
political freedom is to survive in this 
land. 

As stated in 1916 by the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations fol- 
lowing its study of conditions leading 
up to the Colorado strike: “Political free- 
dom can exist only where there is indus- 
trial freedom.” 

This is the costly lesson of Ludlow and 
it is a lesson that has its counterpart 
in scores of similar industrial struggles. 

The surface story of “The Ludlow 
Massacre” is that 11 children and 2 
young mothers died in the burning of 
the strikers’ tent colony at Ludlow, Colo., 
when the tents were burned during an 
all day gun battle between the strikers 
and the State militia. But the real sig- 
nificance of Ludlow is far deeper than 
this cruel fact. 

The coal strike which culminated in 
the affair at Ludlow was vastly more 
than the usual effort to win improved 
working conditions. It was an all-out 
attempt by some 10,000 miners and their 
families to break the despotic grip of a 
handfu! of coal corporations over every 
phase of economic, political and social 
life in the southern Colorado coal towns. 
The miners and their leaders had come 
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to the firm conclusion that they could 
not achieve even elementary American 
freedoms except through recognition of 
their union by the coal operators. This 
was an objective which the operators 
fought with every resource at their com- 
mand including an army of private 
armed guards, detectives, barbed wire 
barricades, armored cars, labor spies, 
strikebreakers and pliable jurists, public 
officials, editors and publicists. 

When the Governor sought to restore 
order between the striking miners and 
the armed guards of the operators, his 
efforts were frustrated as the militia 
came to be identified more and more with 
the operators. Over a period of months 
the militia ranks were gradually infil- 
trated with men spoiling for a showdown 
with the miners. 

That showdown came on April 20, 
1914, when a large tent encampment of 
miners and their families located near 
Ludlow came under attack by the mili- 
tia. No one knows who was responsible 
for starting the battle, but it was a war 
to the death that resulted in tragic losses 
on both sides. Only the intervention of 
well disciplined Federal troops acting 
under instructions of President Woodrow 
Wilson ended the violence. 

It was the shocking discovery of the 
bodies of 13 women and children in a pit 
under one of the striker’s tents following 
this episode that centered the attention 
of the entire country on the pathetic 
conditions confronting the miners of 
Colorado. They had crawled into the 
pit to escape the militia gunfire and were 
suffocated when the tents were fired, 

It is not too much to say that the Lud- 
low affair was one of several turning 
points in the American labor story that 
awakened the American people to the 
serious consequences of irresponsible in- 
dustrial management. It demonstrated 
in graphic form the limits to which self- 
ish industrialists would go rather than 
surrender a measure of their power over 
the men who daily risked their lives in the 
dangerous occupation of digging coal. 

As we approach the anniversary of 
Ludlow, I would like to salute the brave 
men and women, and the innocent boys 
and girls who died there in a struggle 
that has contributed significantly to the 
standards of dignity and decency that 
now characterize American industrial 
relations. I think it is peculiarly appro- 
priate that this labor anniversary comes 
in the meaningful period between Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to object at this point and to inquire 
about the possibility of getting legisla- 
tion on the deficiency appropriation for 
the Post Office Department and thus 
avoid the necessity of curtailing Post 
Office services this coming Saturday and 
to inquire from Members of the other 
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side of the aisle as to the present status 
of this appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. That bill has not 
been reported from the committee, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it 
may be reported from the committee; is 
that right? 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule it 
has to lie over for 3 days, if anybody 
objects to taking it up immediately. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. We could take it 
up Ly unanimous consent, could we not? 

The SPEAKER. We can do almost 
anything by unanimous consent, but 
sometimes it is very improbable that we 
would get unanimous consent. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we ought to leave the door open 
so that we can act. I think everybody 
wants the Post Office Department to 
function. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there are some statements the gentle- 
man has made on some other occasions 
that I would gladly argue, but it would 
not do any good to do that in this case. 
I might say to the gentleman that he 
may object, if he wishes, and we can 
meet tomorrow, and if any Member 
wanted to make any speech, I would see 
that he is protected. But then I would 
have to move to adjourn, There is no 
legislative business for tomorrow. The 
full Committee on Appropriations meets 
tomorrow, and the earliest we can get 
that bill up would be Monday. 

There are some Members on this side 
who are trying to cooperate in this 
matter, looking at it from the viewpoint 
of the general public. Some of us can 
discuss what the Postmaster General has 
done, whether he spent money too quick- 
ly or not; but that is not going to do any 
good now. Some other time it would be 
in order. The question that many of us 
do have in mind is the service to the 
general public. 

Let me say to the gentleman that he 
is not doing any good to object to this 
request at this time. Of course, I am 
not going to ask him not to object, be- 
cause I am not going to put myself in a 
position of pleading with him. But the 
matter cannot be brought up before 
Monday; that is all there is to that. The 
gentleman may do anything he pleases. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack}? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is it not possible to 
agree unanimously here today that we 
shall meet tomorrow and that the first 
order of business shall be the considera- 
tion of the deficiency appropriation 
which the Postmaster General. Mr. Sum- 
merfield, has requested? Would not that 
be in order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair could not 
entertain a request like that for the sim- 
ple reason that the chairman of the full 
committee and the chairman of the sub- 
committee are not here. Very few mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations 
are present at this moment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry 
that that situation prevails. We had a 
discussion yesterday or the day before for 
an hour or so regarding this request of 
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the Postmaster General. It was thor- 
oughly discussed at the time. I thought 
it was the understanding that we were to 
have a session tomorrow and that that 
would be the first order of business. 

The SPEAKER. There has not been 
any such understanding with the leader- 
ship on this side, and I doubt that there 
has been with the leadership on the gen- 
tleman’s side. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, may 
I address one other question to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be happy 
to hear the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. May I have the 
gentleman's assurance that there will 
be some objection under any circum- 
stances tomorrow to taking up the Post 
Office appropriation deficiency? 

Mr. McCORMACK,. I can give the 
gentleman no assurance. The gentle- 
man asks me to assure him that there 
would be an objection raised tomorrow. 
I could not guarantee that and I would 
not. I certainly could not permit any 
such unanimous request at this time 
when most of the Members have left 
the floor and when the legislative busi- 
ness of the day has been completed. If 
the gentleman objects and we meet to- 
morrow, and if anyone is recognized to 
submit that unanimous-consent request, 
then I do not know what will happen 
tomorrow. I want to be frank with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. May I direct this 
question to the gentleman from Iowa, a 
member of that committee. In the gen- 
tleman’s opinion, would the committee 
act favorably upon this request? 

Mr. JENSEN. I can answer that 
question only by saying I am sure a great 
majority of the members of the Appro- 
priations Committee understood at least 
by reading the newspapers that this mat- 
ter was going to be disposed of on Fri- 
day, and the general public understood 
that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There was no 
such impression. 

Mr, JENSEN. Whether the leader- 
ship has so committed itself, I do not 
know. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I stated yester- 
day that if we disposed of the legislative 
business today we would go over until 
Monday if unanimous consent for that 
was obtained. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a statement in good faith, but I can 
assure him it is upon entirely erroneous 
premises. 

Mr. JENSEN. I was not here when 
the gentleman made the statement. I 
was in the committee hearing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not ac- 
cusing my friend of making an incor- 
rect statement. I say the gentleman 
made the statement in good faith but on 
incorrect premises, because there was 
never any statement made about Friday 
except that if we disposed of the legis- 
lative business on the agenda for today 
we would then go over until Monday. 

Mr. JENSEN. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is in a quandary. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think if the 
Postmaster General gets enough money 
there will not be much difficulty. Do 
not disturb too much. 
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Mr. JENSEN. I do not want to dis- 
turb at all. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I did not say the 
gentleman was disturbing, I said do not 
disturb too much. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield that I may make an ef- 
fort to clarify the situation? 

Mr.SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think if the gentle- 
man from Iowa were informed that he 
would be unable to get that permission 
anyway, that at least one Member on 
the other side would object to the con- 
sideration of the legislation, his con- 
science would probably be met and he 
would not insist on it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that when the House adjourns 
today it adjourn to meet on Monday 
next? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would like to 
have some assurance there would be an 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can as- 
sure the gentleman there would be an 
objection tomorrow. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Then I withdraw 
my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
the 4th of February the Members of the 
other body acted upon the confirmation 
of a great American, Arthur Summer- 
field, the man who has served his country 
with distinction, who has made more 
progress and exemplified a finer leader- 
ship than almost anyone who has ever 
served in the office of Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

The Record shows that he was unani- 
mously approved by the Senate. Rarely 
has anyone who has served in this capac- 
ity or any Cabinet office received so 
many genuine plaudits and praise for a 
job well done as this distinguished Amer- 
ican received from Americans who have 
reason to have great interest in the wel- 
fare of their Government. 

Mr. Speaker, here are some state- 
ments from eminent citizens, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, taken at random 
from the press and publications of our 
country: 

I have known General Summerfield only 
since he came to Washington as a member 
of the Cabinet. He has been diligent in his 
work. He has been pleasant in his relation- 
ships. He has been fair in his dealings. 
It has been my observation that he has lived 
up to his responsibilities asa public servant, 


Another quote: 


In the past 4 years, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has made for than 80 major improve- 
ments and simplications for the users of the 
mails, making it easier and more economical 
for them to use the Department's services. 


Another: 


I predict that in the next 4 years our Post 
Office Department under Arthur E. Summer- 
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field's dynamic leadership, will constantly 
improve the mail service to the American 
people; will make vast strides in modernizing 
its old-fashioned physical plant to keep pace 
with this growing Nation; and will contrib- 
ute its share to balancing the Federal budget 
so essential to the economic well-being and 
security of the American people. 


Further quote from a great American: 


Today, when we must practice economy in 
Government, because of the great demands 
made on our Government for reasons very 
well understood by the people of the Nation, 
the time has come when every possible econ- 
omy must be exercised in the postal service. 
The Postmaster General has done that ex- 
ceptionally well, and I think has even added 
to the efficiency of that important Depart- 
ment of our Government. It is a real pleas- 
ure to support the renomination of Arthur 
Summerfield as Postmaster General. 


Another quote, Mr. Speaker, from a 
great American follows: 

I think one of the important achievements 
during the past 4 years has been the instal- 
lation of a modern pay structure, which be- 
came effective on December 3, 1956. This new 
compensation structure fully ascribed and 
allocated to their proper level 520,000 field 
positions. This represented probably the 
largest installation of a completely new com- 
pensation system ever successfully completed 
anywhere. 


Many more quotes could be taken from 
the press, radio, and other means of 
communication and with a study of the 
entire area of communications you would 
find practically no opposition or criti- 
cism. 8 

Mr. Speaker, this is the same man who 
on 2 different occasions has returned a 
total of over $150 million to the Treas- 
ury—almost an unheard thing by the 
various departments of the Government 
these days. And this is the same man 
who now is asking for $47 million to 
carry on the important functions of the 
Post Office that past Congresses have 
established and approved as essential 
services for the public. Because of his 
past complete candor and honesty, I be- 
lieve him when he says that unless we act 
immediately, Saturday service must be 
eliminated. I believe him when he says 
there must be a reduction in business de- 
liveries on Monday through Friday. 
That the important area of third-class 
Mail must be cut to a minimum, 

Mr. Speaker, I represent a district that 
has in it 11 daily newspapers. A large 
percentage of the customers of these 
newspapers are farmers who depend on 
these papers for market and weather 
reports and for many other services 
normally extended by the newspapers, 
and if rural route mail delivery is cur- 
tailed, thousands of people in my district 
will be adversely affected. If Saturday 
delivery is eliminated, the same people 
would not get their Friday and Saturday 
daily papers until Monday. This, Mr. 
Speaker, boarders on the restriction of 
the freedom of the press. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I call upon and 
ernestly plea that the chairman of the 
Appropriation Committee immediately 
call together the members of his com- 
mittee to consider this problem and bring 
the question to the House so that the will 
of the people may be heard. 
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POSTPONEMENT OF ROLLCALLS 
UNTIL WEDNESDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that in connec- 
tion with the consideration of any legis- 
lation on Monday and Tuesday of next 
week, if there should be occasion for any 
rolicalls on such legislation, or any 
amendments thereto, further considera- 
tion of such legislation be postponed until 
the following Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


NEW APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
OF HIGH FEDERAL TAXES 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, on March 
28 I introduced H. R. 6452, calling for a 
basic new approach to the problem of 
continuing high Federal taxes result- 
ing from ever-increasing Government 
spending. This new approach provides 
tax relief for all income-tax payers, per- 
sonal and corporate, in a series of five 
annual reductions, but only if Federal 
spending is brought under control so that 
the scheduled reductions would not re- 
sult in an unbalanced budget. Under 
the terms of this bill our citizens could 
look forward to regular tax reductions 
if they are willing to forego new pro- 
grams calling for more Federal spend- 
ing. 


I am gratified at the public interest in 
my bill, as evidenced by the increased 
volume of mail, which is due, at least in 
part, to the fact that this is the time for 
filing final Federal tax returns, plus the 
growing concern on the part of our peo- 
ple with the $71.8 billion budget sub- 
mitted this year. 

The following are typical of the com- 
ments I have received in the mail from 
taxpayers in various parts of the coun- 
try: 

Believe your gradual tax-cutting bill, H. R. 
6452, an excellent one. It is flexible enough 
for the Government to work under, yet clearly 
sets the pattern for reduction in spending. 

In the minds of the voting public, H. R. 
6452 should be the most popular bill that 
has been put in the hopper in many years, 

Nothing could be more constructive to- 
ward the sound development of our domestic 
economy than the measure you propose, and 
trust that you will find unanimous support 
in the House and that the Senate will carry 
on in support of this constructive legislation, 

I am sure you are well aware of the grow- 
ing concern over Government expenditures 
and I commend you for this businesslike 
program of bringing the income-tax struc- 
ture down to reasonable levels. 


We are certainly in agreement with your 
thoughts that there is something fundamen- 
tally wrong with a tax structure which penal- 
izes hard work, risk taking and achievement. 
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I have read with much interest your re- 
lease on the bill you have introduced in 
respect to gradual reduction of all taxes. I 
am very glad that someone has done this 
and I believe your timing is good. I was 
particularly impressed with your paragraph 
on calling upon the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to accept this responsibility and bal- 
ancing it against just seeking new ways to 
raise revenue. 


H.R.6452 provides adequate safe- 
guards against a return to budget defi- 
cits by means of postponement proce- 
dures which authorize the Executive 
and/or the Congress to postpone any of 
the scheduled reductions for not more 
than 1 year and not more than once, if 
budget imbalance were threatened. 
Thus, the full reductions, resulting in an 
eventual top rate of 42 percent for both 
individuals and corporations, could be 
spread over a period of 9 rather than the 
scheduled 5 years if the postponements 
were fully applied. 

My bill would permit a clear choice as 
to whether our citizens want tax reduc- 
tions or more spending, Iam convinced 
that as taxpayers become aware they 
can have such a choice and also become 
aware of how they would benefit, the 
general communications on taxes and 
spending now flooding the Congress will 
be translated into solid endorsement of 
the principle of forward-scheduled tax 
cuts coupled with effective control of 
Federal spending. 


INADEQUACY OF PRESENT TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the tremendous strain that 
has been placed on our transportation 
systems throughout the United States. 
Probably without exception, every met- 
ropolitan area is alarmed over the inad- 
equacy of present-day situations. When 
we think of the projected growth of our 
urban areas, we can, without using much 
imagination, anticipate chaotic condi- 
tions unless appropriate corrective ac- 
tion is started soon. 

For some time now, I have been con- 
sulting with transportation experts and 
city planners on the problem. All of our 
conversations and correspondence have 
pointed to the probability of piecemeal 
attempts at solution when the real need 
is for more militant and comprehensive 
action. 

A Brookings Institution report of last 
year on a private survey of this situation 
states: 

American cities have become increasingly 
difficult to live in and to work in largely 
because they are difficult to move around in, 
Inability to overcome congestion and to re- 
move obstacles to mobility threaten to make 
a big city an economic liability rather than 
an asset. 

The crisis in transportation is largely the 
result of the growing concentration of pop- 
ulation and economic activity. More than 
100 million people are now living in the 
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cities and suburbs of the United States. 
Each year urban America is spreading at the 
rate of a million acres—an area as large as 
the State of Rhode Island. 

This concentration of people and resources 
in urban areas would have been impossible 
without the mobility and supply lines af- 
forded by transportation. The capacity of 
the transport system and low cost and de- 
pendability of transport services have enabled 
an increasing number of people to seek the 
economic, social, and cultural opportunities 
that urban living ideally provides. But para- 
doxically, metropolitan cities have now 
grown to the point where they threaten to 
strangle the transportation that made them 
possible. 

With the technical ability to solve its trans- 
portation problems well in hand, the modern 
city is confronted by a transportation prob- 
lem more complex than ever before. Despite 
all the methods of movement, the problem 
in cities is how to move. One reason for this 
dilemma is the fact that urban areas have 
been unable to adjust to the changing con- 
ditions brought about so rapidly by the 
technological revolution in transportation. 
The older urban centers, with physical 
characteristics that were fixed in less mobile 
times, have been staggered by the impacts of 
recent innovation. And the newer suburbs 
have compounded the transportation prob- 
lem by duplicating the errors of downtown 
and by creating problems of public admin- 
istration and finance that traditional gov- 
ernmental organization was not designed to 
meet. 


I am today introducing legislation 
which I believe to be a move in the 
right direction toward ameliorating the 
transportation difficulties experienced 
throughout our Nation. 

My House resolution would create a 
select committee to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of the 
mass transportation problems in the 
large metropolitan areas. The commit- 
tee would, in addition to any other appro- 
priate action, undertake to: 2 

First, Determine which metropolitan 
areas have or will have mass transporta- 
tion problems. 

Second. Determine what progress is 
presently being made by local authorities 
toward solving these problems and if 
progress is not being made, what the im- 
pediments are to such progress. 

Third. Determine whether Federal 
technical assistance and coordination of 
mass transportation studies would be of 
value, and if so, the form such Federal 
action should take. 

Fourth. Determine what, if any, Fed- 
eral financial aid is necessary to assist 
in solving these problems and the pur- 
poses for which, and the form in which, 
this aid shall be given. 

I ask my colleagues to give this matter 
their earnest consideration, 


VACCINATION ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I have introduced in the House today a 
bill to extend the Poliomyelitis Vaccina- 
tion Assistance Act of 1955. This act is 
due to expire on June 30, 1957. My bill 
will extend this act until June 30, 1958, 
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Under the Poliomyelitis Vaccination 
Assistance Act of 1955, $53.6 million has 
been made available to the States for the 
provision of Salk vaccine to persons un- 
der 20 years of age and to expectant 
mothers. As of March 15, 1957, all but 
$9 million had been expended, and it is 
expected that substantially all the re- 
maining funds will be used by June 30. 

The amount of money which has been 
authorized under this act was estimated 
to be sufficient to provide vaccine for 
only about 38 percent of the persons in 
eligible groups. The percentage varied 
from State to State since the formula 
used provided a higher percentage of 
funds for States with lower per capita 
incomes. 

Many States had used all of the Fed- 
eral funds available by March 15. At 
least two-thirds of the States had used 
80 percent or more of the Federal funds 
available. In my own State of Alabama, 
for example, out of the total of $1,763,274 
allotted under this act, $1,442,422, or 82 
percent, had been used by March 15. 

The Surgeon General has estimated 
that as of March 15 almost one-third of 
the 66 million persor.s in the group under 
20 years old and in the expectant-mother 
group had received no Salk vaccine shots 
and that only 11 million had received the 
full 3-shot series. 

On March 21, the Public Health Serv- 
ice advised our Subcommittee on In- 
tergovernmental Relations of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations that 
it did not plan to ask for an extension 
of the present act beyond the present 
June 30, 1957, expiration date or to re- 
quest additional funds for polio vac- 
cine. Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford to 
let this most useful and protective pro- 
gram lapse before it has achieved its 
mission. Why should we permit this 
greatly needed program to fold up be- 
fore we are reasonably immunized 
against that devastating and crippling 
disease—poliomyelitis? 

By amending the Poliomyelitis Vac- 
cination Assistance Act of 1955, my bill 
would authorize sufficient funds to pro- 
vide vaccine to the States for all unvac- 
cinated persons in the eligible groups. 
In addition, the bill would authorize al- 
location of an amount equal to 10 per- 
cent of the cost of the vaccine for ad- 
ministrative expenses and for the promo- 
tion of public agency vaccination pro- 
grams, 

Mr. Speaker, the intention of Congress 
in passing the Poliomyelitis Vaccination 
Assistance Act was to assist the States in 
vaccinating persons in the eligible 
groups. The act specified that in polio 
vaccination programs carried out by 
public agencies there should be no means 
test or other discrimination based on fi- 
nancial ability of the individuals con- 
cerned, However, the funds made avail- 
able were sufficient to provide vaccine 
for only 38 percent of the eligible per- 
sons. Congress cannot, in justice and 
in fairness, provide vaccine for one child 
and arbitrarily deny it to an equally de- 
serving youngster. My bill will make the 
benefits of the Poliomyelitis Vaccination 
Assistance Act available to all of our 
children—not simply to a fortunate 38 
percent. 
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My bill becomes effective upon the date 
of enactment. The reason for such ac- 
tion is that my bill, if it becomes law, 
will prevent any slowdown or stoppage 
of this program of assistance to the 
States between now and June 30, 1957, 
which is the date of expiration of the 
present act. As I have already pointed 
out, some States have already exhausted 
all of the funds available for vaccine, 
and unless something is done by the 
Congress to meet this situation prompt- 
ly, the immunization effort may come to 
a standstill in a number of States. This 
is the season of the year in which im- 
munization efforts should be underway. 
We can save many lives and prevent the 
spread of this dread disease if we act 
now and guarantee the continuation of 
this vaccination program without slow- 
down or interruption. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely appeal to the 
House for favorable and prompt con- 
sideration of this bill which I have in- 
troduced today, to continue the polio 
vaccination assistance program until 
June 30, 1958. Let us take effective ac- 
tion here and now to complete this im- 
munization job that is so badly needed 
throughout the country. 


CONSTITUTION AND THE SUPREME 
COURT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. O'Hara] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
at the close of this legislative day I am 
taking the time of the House to read a 
Senate joint resolution passed by the 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois, 
a copy of which has just reached me. I 
regard this resolution as of sufficient im- 
portance to justify its reading in this 
Chamber, where on other occasions some 
Members from other States have criti- 
cized the Supreme Court of the United 
States and advanced the theory of inter- 
position. I wish to put in the perma- 
nent Recorp of the 85th Congress, an 
official statement of the position of my 
own State of Illinois, the State that gave 
to the Nation and the world, Abraham 
Lincoln, the Great Emancipator. 

It will be conceded that a resolution 
passed by both Senate and House in the 
General Assembly of Illinois must reflect 
the popular sentiment among the people 
of Illinois, 

The resolution that Iam about to read 
was introduced by four Democratic mem- 
bers of the Illinois State Senate, includ- 
ing the Honorable Marshall Korshak, 
who outstandingly represents a sena- 
torial district within the congressional 
district that I have the honor to repre- 
sent. No one in the history of Ilinois 
has ever fought harder and more effec- 
tively for the common people than has 
Senator Korshak, and he is a champion 
among champions in the fight against 
discrimination in all its ugly manifesta- 
tions, 

Joining with Senator Korshak as the 
sponsors of the resolution that I am 
about to read were Senators Fred J. 
Smith, of the 11th senatorial district, 
William J, Lynch, of the 9th district, and 
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Roland Victor Libonati, of the 7th dis- 
trict, all from Chicago. 
This is the resolution: 
Senate Joint Resolution 6 


Whereas the United States Supreme Court 
and various Federal courts have been sub- 
jected to severe criticism as a result of the 
decisions and decrees in the school-segrega- 
tion and related cases which declare that 
segregation and discrimination because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin in 
public schools and facilities violate the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States; and 

Whereas these decisions and decrees of the 
United States Supreme Court and various 
Federal courts have been condemned as a 
usurpation of and encroachment on the 
reserved powers of the States by the Supreme 
Court and Central Government of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the decisions and decrees of the 
United States Supreme Court and various 
Federal courts are being condemned, disre- 
garded, and evaded both directly and indi- 
rectly by State legislation, procrastination 
in complying with said decisions and de- 
crees, coercion and intimidation, all under 
the theory that any State has a right to in- 
terpose its sovereignty in opposition to an 
exercise of power by the Federal Government 
which that State determines has not been 
granted by the several States to the Federal 
Government; and 

Whereas all the States of the United States 
are bound by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, including judicial inter- 
pretation of said Constitution and laws, until 
later changed through constitutional proc- 
esses; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States provides the manner in which said 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
are to be enacted, amended, or repealed; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States does not permit any State to act in 
total disregard of any Federal law, court de- 
cision, or decree when the State has through 
an assumption of unconstitutional powers 
declared that any said law, decree, or decision 
is unconstitutional; and 

Whereas to permit each State to decide of 
itself by which provision of the United States 
Constitution, law, judicial decree, or de- 
cision it shall be bound would eventually 
result in the destruction of the Federal sys- 
tem of government: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Senate of the 70th General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois (the House 
of Representatives concurring herein), That 
the United States of America is founded 
upon the principle that everyone is entitled 
to equal privileges, opportunities, rights, 
duties, and immunities regardless of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, and any 
public facility which segregates or discrimi- 
nates against any person because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin is contrary 
to said principles; and be it further 

Resolved, That segregation and discrimi- 
nation because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin in public schools and fa- 
cilities is prohibited by the Constitution 
of the United States, and no State has the 
right to maintain at its own expense racially 
separate public schools or facilities; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That this 70th general assem- 
bly go on record as approving and support- 
ing the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the school-segregation cases; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the final arbiter on ques- 
tions of constitutionality, and any disagree- 
ment or dissatisfaction this State may have 
with any decision or decree of said Court 
should be resolved through the processes 
provided by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the theory of interposition, 
whereby the authority of the Government 
of the United States is disregarded when 
any State decides it shall interpose its sov- 
ereignty in disobedience to that authority, 
is hereby condemned as a dangerous threat 
to the Constitution and Federal system of 
government of the United States; and be it 
also 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of state to the 
President of the United States, to each of 
the Houses of Congress, to Illinois’ Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in Congress, to the 
governor and legislature of each of the other 
States, and to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Adopted by the senate March 5, 1957. 

JOHN WA. CHAPMAN, 
President of the Senate. 

Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate, 

Concurred in by the house of representa- 
tives March 28, 1957. 

Warren L. Woon, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 
. FreD W. RUEGG, 
Clerk of House of Representatives. 


WIDESPREAD PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR 
REASONABLE CONTROL OF BILL- 
BOARDS ON NEW HIGHWAY SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, 2 months 
ago I introduced H. R. 4593, a bill to 
provide Federal assistance to the States 
in controlling the erection of billboards 
along the new Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. Under H. R. 4593, the Federal 
Government would meet 90 percent of 
the cost of purchasing advertising rights 
within 500 feet of the new highways for 
those States which wished to control 
advertising billboards in order to pre- 
serve roadside scenic beauty. H.R. 4593 
does not ban billboards, nor does it re- 
quire any State to do so. It simply 
makes available the same percentage of 
Federal funds for billboard control as 
are presently available for procuring 
right-of-way and for construction. 

When I introduced H. R. 4593, I an- 
ticipated a large measure of public in- 
terest in the proposal. But I must con- 
fess that I did not envisage the enor- 
mous volume of mail which has come 
into my office during these past 2 months 
from citizens all over the United States 
who feel deeply on this subject. 

The extent of this public interest was 
revealed in the recently completed hear- 
ings held by the Public Roads Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee on S. 963, an identical bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER]. At these hearings the 
spokesmen for many national organiza- 
tions testified. Many of these national 
organizations have written to me as well. 
But to an unusual degree I have been 
hearing, too, from many individual vot- 
ers and local organizations. 

WIDESPREAD SUPPORT FOR H, R. 4593 


From Concordia, Kans., for instance, 
an insuranceman writes me: 
BAYS-PICKARD INSURANCE AGENCY, 
Concordia, Kans., March 9, 1957. 
Representative HENRY REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: Please accept my thanks for your 
efforts in trying to keep billboards off the 
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new Federal Highway System, any hope you 
will be successful in this matter. 

I have had pleasant trips into your State, 
and it was to see the beauties of the scenery, 
and found plenty of billboards on the present 
roads to obscure the views. 

So please do what you can to keep these 
new highways free from the billboards. 

Yours very truly, 
R. M. Bays. 


Another correspondent, from York, 
Pa., argues even more vigorously: 
York, PA., March 9, 1957. 
Hon. Henry REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Reuss: Today I read that 
you are working “to protect the new Federal 
highway program from unsightly outdoor ad- 
vertising.“ to quote Mr. Pearson. More 
power to you is all I can say. 

I speak most feelingly, having just re- 
turned from a motor trip to Florida, where 
billboards lining routes 301 and 1 were most 
tiresome and exhausting. All I can remem- 
ber of our trip were these wretched billboards 
lining the roads on each side. I couldn’t tell 
you now what a single one of them was 
about, nor what they were advertising. A 
sad waste of time and money, and particu- 
larly of ruining the landscape. 

Yours truly, 
P. S. WHITLEY 
Mrs. Geo. H. Whiteley. 


A Georgian writes me to compare 
American highways with European high- 
ways: 

Mount BERRY, GA., March 25, 1957. 
The Honorable Henry REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Ma. Reuss: I have been reading 
about the billboard lobby and its efforts to 
stop legislation for the protection of our new 
Federal highways against outdoor advertis- 
ing. 

A large segment of the American public is 
all for such protection, and I am writing this 
to tell you that we want you to push your 
bill to the utmost. I have already written 
to my Georgia Representative and Senators 
urging support. 

You and Senator NEUBERGER are so right— 
Americans do prefer to see nature in this 
country as nature made it. Why do people 
rave about the scenery in Europe? Because 
they are not reading an advertising section 
when they tour there. 

Please keep up your fight. 

Sincerely, 
CONSTANCE OHLINGER. 


The contrast between controlled and 
uncontrolled billboards abroad was noted 
by another correspondent: 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 19, 1957. 
The Honorable Henry S. REUSS, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran HENRY: From the papers we note that 
you are introducing a bill in Congress to 
keep our newly constructed Federal highways 
free from billboards. 

We are much pleased that you are taking 
up this project particularly now when the 
Government contemplates the expenditure of 
huge sums on highways throughout the 
Nation, 

During the past summer my sister and I 
visited Europe. We noted that there was 
quite effective control over billboards in 
Germany and Austria. However, upon going 
over the Brenner Pass into Italy, we were 
immediately met by the billboard in a most 
offensive manifestation—a veritable bill- 
board alley with the same large board re- 
peated many times successively at short dis- 
tances. This continued through otherwise 
beautiful sunny Italy. 
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As an old civic worker I wondered how a 
civic group might eliminate this evil in Italy, 
The difficulty would be appalling. 

It would appear to be easier to prevent 
the billboard evil on our new highways than 
to try to eliminate it once a vested interest 
has developed. 

May we encourage you in your endeavor, 

Very sincerely yours, 
LEO TIEFENTHALER. 


Many of those who have written me 
would go even further than H. R. 4593 
and favor outright prohibition of bill- 
boards. For example: 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 4, 1957. 
Hon. Henry REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In the best interests of the general public, 
I strongly urge and beg you to promote or 
support legislation which will prohibit bill- 
boards and advertising within 500 feet of 
any interstate highway. 

Since the Interstate System is of national 
importance such wholehearted public- 
spirited action should be executed by the 
Federal Government for countless reasons 
which need not be enumerated. 

Sincerely yours, 
VENCIL F. DEMSHAR. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 21, 1957. 
Hon. HENRY S. REUSS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Henry: I have just read your report 
from Washington and have noted with in- 
terest that you have introduced a bill to 
control but not ban billboards along the new 
road network. I would certainly prefer con- 
trolled rather than uncontrolled billboards 
but I would like to register my opinion that 
I think they should be banned entirely. 

Please don't trouble to answer this. You 
claim you want the opinions of your con- 
stituents so I am sending you mine for what 
it is worth. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALICE M. CHESTER. 


A thoughtful student of the problem 
argues that the Federal Government it- 
self rather than the States should exer- 
cise control under its police powers. Ex- 
tracts from his letter follow: 


New York Crry, N. Y., April 3, 1957. 
Hon. Henry S. Reuss, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have a copy of your bill to con- 
trol outdoor advertising along the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways, 
H. R. 4593. 

Please allow me to say that excellent as 
is the purpose of the bill, this form of the 
bill is objectionable in a number of particu- 
lars to those who are familiar with the sub- 
ject. 

1. The Federal Government should exer- 
cise its own power with respect to the en- 
tire length of the new Interstate and Na- 
tional Defense Highway, instead of adopting 
a policy and asking the States to please be 
kind enough to put the national policy into 
effect. 

This so-called States rights point was origi- 
nally introduced into the subject 2 years 
ago by a southern Senator who was more 
interested in States rights than in the ap- 
pearance of our national highways. 

The Federal Government has complete 
power to protect its own new highway from 
bedevilment by outdoor advertising and to 
protect highway traffic signs from confusion 
with or subordination to commercial adver- 
tising along the highway. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should exercise its own power and 
protect its own project. The billboard in- 
dustry would love to see this protection de- 
flected to the States and the power to protect 
divided up among & score or more States. 
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2. Section 4 of your bill providing that the 
right to control signs along the new high- 
way shall “be considered an interest in land 
which may be acquired” suggests that pro- 
hibition of advertising signs along the new 
highway and within a given distance there- 
from must be paid for and is a matter to be 
dealt with under eminent domain rather 
than the police power. This is a false as- 
sumption, 

The billboard industry would live to see the 
policy adopted that prohibition of advertis- 
ing signs within a given distance of high- 
ways must be paid for rather than controlled 
under the police power. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALBERT S, BARD. 


Among the most enthusiastic support- 
ers of H. R. 4593 are the garden clubs, 
all over the Nation and particularly in 
my own State of Wisconsin. Here are 
some of their letters: 


GARDEN CLUB OF VIRGINIA, 
HIGHWAY PLANNING AND ZONING, 
Norfolk, Va., February 21, 1957. 
Representative Henry S. REUSS, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Ma. Reuss: May I commend you 
upon the introduction of H. R. 4593. 

The Garden Club of Virginia is prepared to 
do extensive work for the passage of this 
bill. We hope to throw individual support 
to it from the Virginia delegation, however, 
if you can point out any weaknesses to us 
we will appreciate it and go to work on it. 
On our delegation, that is. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
KATHERINE DARDEN LINDSAY, 
Chairman. 


Corsy, Wis., March 23, 1957. 
Mr. Henry 8. REUSS, 
Congressman, of the Fifth District, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: * * * The club stands 
100 percent behind your bill and expressed 
themselves freely in favor of each phase of 
it, and we hope it passes. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ANTHONY L, SCHEMMER, 
President of the Blue Sky Garden 
Club. 


De Pere, Wis., March 18, 1957. 
Mr. Henry S. Reuss, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Reuss: Your sponsorship of the 
billboard-control bill is greatly appreciated. 
Anyone interested in the preservation of the 
natural beauty of our country, as are all 
Garden Club members, is most anxious to 
have such legislation enacted. : 

The clubs in the Fox River Valley District 
are asking their legislators to support the 
H. R. 4593 bill. 


Sincerely, 
IRENE S. REECE, 
President, For River Valley Garden 
Clubs. 


DE Pers, Wis., March 19, 1957. 
The Honorable Henry REUSS; 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Reuss: * We would like 
to take this opportunity to compliment you 
for your efforts. This bill is an answer to 
many of our efforts as Garden Club mem- 
bers to beautify the highways by eliminating 
the billboards from all highways. This at 
least will prevent them on the highways you 
mention. We most heartily do endorse this 
bill and will do what we can to see that it is 
passed. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ALFRED E. KAYSER, 
President, Garden Club. 
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Fox pu Lac, Wis., March 19, 1957. 
Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Reuss: * * * We will write our 
Congressman concerning your bill H. R. 4593 
and will ask for support of it or one with like 
content introduced by some other Repre- 
sentative. In other words, we want some 
action against the clutter of billboards on our 
highways. 

Thank you for introducing bill H. R. 4593. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, RAYMOND HARDGROVE, 
President, Fond du Lac Community 
Garden Ciub. 


— 


Fondo vu Lac, Wis., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 


Member of Congress, Fifth District, 
Wisconsin. 

Dran Mr. Reuss: * * * I am herewith 
enclosing a list of the members who are for 
your bill as it now stands. Several expressed 
the hope that billboard advertising could be 
done away with completely, eventually. Let 
us view the natural beauty of our country. 

Sincerely, 
Green THUMP GARDEN CLUB. 
Mrs. C. J. Wisstnx, Secretary. 


— 


Mapison, Wis., March 18, 1975. 

Dear Mn. Reuss: As president of our Mad- 
ison District of Federated Garden Clubs, I 
represent nearly 600 women who would vote 
for your bill. Every magazine, every paper, 
radio, and television blares forth these same 
advertisers that we see along the highway. 
It certainly would be wonderful to drive 
along our highways looking at our country- 
side rather than seeing these same names 
plastered on billboards. They area nuisance, 


an eyesore, and we certain! 
— — hope your bill 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. R. J. BropHEap, 
President, Madison District. 
Manpison, WIS., 
The Honorable HENRY — gy aS ae 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Reuss: I wish to express my 
support for your bill H. R. 4593 restricting 
billboards along Federal highways. It is a 
real pleasure to enjoy the beauties of our 
country while driving, without having them 


constantly blocked by signs of large dimen- 


sions. 


Even though you are not a representati 
of my district, it is reassuring ro a so 
of your ability and caliber from our State, 
Tou have already done a great deal in be- 
half of democratic government, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. LEONARD MONTIE, 


— 


Maison, Wis., March 28, 1957. 
Mr, Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Reuss: Sunset Garden Club of 


"Madison, Wis., heartily endorses your bill 


for control of billboards along the new inter- 
state highways. 


We are for it 100 percent and wish to 
thank you for helping to preserve the beauty 


-of nature which we all enjoy so much and 


especially on our vacation trips. 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. E. R. NARUM, 
Secretary, Sunset Garden Club. 


— 


Mabrsox. Wis., April 6, 1957. 
The Honorable Henry S. REUSS, 
House Office Building, f 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. Reuss: The Madison Garden Club 
at a meeting, April 2, unanimously endorsed 
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your bill, H. R. 4593, for the control of ad- 
vertising on federally owned or controlled 
land adjacent to the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways. 

We earnestly hope that this bill may be 
passed and appreciate your efforts for some 
definite action in this matter. It is cer- 
tainly deplorable the way our scenic high- 
ways have been defaced by signs. 


Sincerely, 
Frances Post, 
President, the Madison Garden Club. 
MIDDLETON, W1s., March 15, 1957. 
Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
e eee O. 3 
Dear Me. Reuss: Tha you 

me a copy of your bill to regulate billboards 
along our highways. I am absolutely for 
such regulation, even more strictly regu- 
lated than your bill states. But, in this day 
of high-powered big business, stiffer regula- 
tions could hardly pass either the House or 

nate, I suppose. 
1 Toad eee your letter a day sooner, 
I would certainly have brought this matter 
before our garden club meeting last evening. 
But I am dead sure the whole club member- 
ship is Just as emphatic as I on the need of 
regulating the billboard nuisance, 


V sincerely, 
is Mrs. Hans Scorr, 


President, Middleton Garden Club. 


— 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 20, 1957. 
The Honorable Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: * * * For many years the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs has 
been working to make the public conscious 
of the detrimental effect on our American 
scene of ugly, sprawling billboards. And cer- 
tainly if there is an opportunity to regulate 
the construction of these billboards on a 
new highway system we will all be quick to 
support such legislation. 

We are very proud that our Representative 
from Wisconsin is the author of this bill 
which will be a source of satisfaction to 
every one of the 400,000 garden club members 
in the Nation. 

The Fox Point Federated Garden Club 
voted unanimously to assure you of our sup- 
port and we shall watch the progress of this 
bill with interest. 

Sincerely, 
Markion B. WESSON, 
President. 


Mount Hores, Wis., March 25, 1957. 
The Honorable Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mn. Reuss: As president of the 
Mound Vue Garden Club I should like to reg- 
ister the endorsement of the members to 
your bill H. R. 4953, which is to control bill- 
boards on the new Interstate Highway 
System. 

Sincerely, 
EDNA THORESEN, 


Racıne, Wis., April 8, 1957. 
Congressman Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Reuss: The mem- 
bers of the Racine Garden Club consider it a 
privilege to send this letter of endorsement 
of your bill, H. R. 4593, limiting advertising 
along the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways. Please let us know what 
we can do to give you the backing necessary 
to have this bill become law. 

The freeways in many of the Eastern States 
are a fine example of how beautiful our 
highways can be when they are not cluttered 
with signs and billboards. We agree with 
you that it will be much easier to prohibit 
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advertising along. these national highways 
right from the start than it would be to 
abolish it once it has been established. 

We wish to take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation of your interest and fore- 
thought in bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of Congress for action, 

Very truly yours, 
Grace E. MILLER, 
President. 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 
Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
Congress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We have received a copy of your 
bill, H. R. 4593, controlling billboards along 
highways and would like to go on record as 
fully endorsing it and hoping it will be 
passed. 

Sincerely, 
RockMONT GARDEN CLUB, 
LAURA KOBEL, Secretary. 


Wausau, Wis., April 3, 1957. 
Regarding bill H. R. 4593. 
Mr. Henry S. Reuss, 
Fijth District, Wisconsin. 

Dear Mr. Reuss: I was very happy about 
your bill which would control the number 
of advertising signs along the proposed new 
highways. 

Our club is and has been very interested 
and active in trying to bring this curtailment 
about. 

I think we all have experienced driving on 
a brand new highway and wondered why it 
seemed especially beautiful. Then in think- 
ing about this feeling we discovered that 
there were no big roadsigns along this new 
highway to obscure its beauty and give one 
the feeling of clutter. Just driving along 
such a beautifully uncluttered road is relax- 
ing. And why shouldn’t we have highways 
that give our rides such a feeling? 

I am sure I speak for all our garden club 
members when I say you are to be com- 
mended for your positive action in trying to 
keep our highways uncluttered of advertis- 
ing signs. Please do all you can on this 

Sincerely yours, 
WAUSAU FEDERATED GARDEN CLUB, 
Mrs. OTTO EGGEBRECHT, President. 
Wisconsin Rarms, Wis., April 6, 1957. 

Dran Mr. Reuss: Our Horticulture Club of 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., is for having this 
new bill passed not to have billboards along 
the highways. We all think it's wonderful, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, ALEX WORLUND, 
Secretary. 


In addition to the garden clubs, many 
other Wisconsin organizations have also 
endorsed H. R. 4593, including the Wis- 
consin Division of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. In Milwaukee, the 
þill has received the unanimous backing 
of the Milwaukee County Conservation 
Alliance and of the Committee on City 
Planning of the City Club of Milwaukee, 
who sent me the following resolution: 

The committee on city planning of the City 
Club of Milwaukee expresses its support of 
your measure for billboard control, H. R. 4593. 

We believe that now is the time to enact 
this legislation when the Federal Govern- 
ment is prepared to spend $50 billion in a 
Federal highway aid program to construct 
41,000 miles of new limited access highways 
and before a vested interest has been acquired 
in billboards along these highways. Once 
such an interest has been acquired, it will be 
exceedingly difficult to secure legislation for 
any measure of control. 

We realize so fully the billboard evil that, 
in our opinion, the bill is very moderate, 
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We wish to lend our support to the move- 
ment the country over to eliminate the bill- 
board blight on the landscape along our 
highways that hawks its wares with continu- 
ing and insistent reiteration. 

One can escape from similar appeals in the 
newspapers, over the radio and television, but 
from these appeals along the highways there 
is no escape. There they intrude and force 
themselves on one’s consciousness with irri- 
tating insistency, detracting from what might 
otherwise be a pleasing and quieting prospect, 

We trust you will be successful in limiting 
this roadside harassment. 


ARGUMENTS OPPOSING H. R. 4593 


Of course, Mr. Speaker, there are also 
those who have written me in opposition 
to H. R. 4593. 


A WEDGE FOR COMMUNISM? 


For instance, an outdoor advertising 
firm in Dassel, Minn., suggests that 
billboard control is an opening wedge for 
nothing less than communism itself: 

DASSEL, MINN., March 28, 1957. 
Hon. Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. REUSS: There are some bills in 
the Legislature at the present time to govern 
the control of outdoor advertising on our 
Federal highways. 

We certainly wish to solicit your coopera- 
tion and help in the defeat of these uncon- 
stitutional and semicommunistic measures. 

Undoubtedly, if a bill like this could be 
passed, the next move for certain groups and 
interests would be to control advertising in 
newspapers, magazines, radio, etc., and there 
could only be one end, and that would be an 
absolute controlled economy commercially. 
Obviously this is just a first step in the direc- 
tion of—let’s be very, very blunt and say 
communism. 

We have quite a number of signs in your 
great State and would certainly like to 
solicit your help and cooperation in defeat- 
ing these measures. We have contacted the 
many landowners and advertisers that we 
do business with in your State also and have 
asked them to do everything they can to 
control and vote on these particular meas- 
ures which certainly are an infringement 
upon their personal rights, 

We shall certainly appreciate anything you 
can do to help defeat this matter and shall 
watch with great interest the outcome of 
this matter. 

D. DARL, 
Auto See Ads, Ine. 


A MATTER FOR THE STATES 


The Milwaukee County Industrial 
Council, the central CIO body in my 
hometown, is opposed to H. R. 4593 as 
an infringement on States rights. Its 
resolution, adopted March 20, 1957, 
reads: é 

Whereas there are presently bills before 
Congress which would ban or contro! out- 
door advertising on Federal highways; and ~ 

Whereas these bills, H. R. 3977, H. R. 4593, 
and S. 963, are discriminatory and would 
have a depressing effect on labor, and on 
our overall economy; and 

Whereas Milwaukee industry would suffer, 
especially the graphic arts industry, and 

Whereas the allied industries of beer, 
automobiles, gas, oil, paper, chemical, ma- 
chinery, and trucking would all be effected; 
and 


Whereas scenic areas, national parks, 
shrines, and public safety can be safeguarded 
without Federal control of outdoor advertis- 
ing; and 

Whereas it is national AFL-CIO policy that 
if there is to be regulation of dissemination 
of information by billboards on highways, it 
be not on a Federal level but rather that 
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standards be originated and promulgated by 
government at the State and local level: 
Be it 

Resolved, That the Milwaukee County In- 
dustrial Union Council, AFL-CIO, join the 
national AFL-CIO in opposing such legis- 
lation. 


Another lady writes me intimating 


that some people in Wisconsin must in 
some way profit from this legislation: 


Erte, Pa., March 12, 1957. 

Dear Sm: Feel it is my duty to write you 
of a menace on the highway far greater than 
billboards, strung side by side, clear across 
the country: The drunken driver. Every 
taxpayer pays you a salary to work in the 
interests of all of us, not just a few. Far 
more unpleasant to see on the highway are 
human beings dying, unconscious, or dead. 
Ned: Dearborn, National Safety Council, 
would willingly give you statistics that would 
convince you of the desperate need. 

My sister, who worked her way up with 
an outdoor advertising company, stands to 
lose her job if you are successful. She is 
now 50 years old. Where would she, or 
thousands like her, get jobs that would pay 
as well, or jobs at all? How many people 
in Wisconsin profit from your efforts, elimi- 
nating billboards? 

Hungarians of doubtful background can 
come here, guaranteed good jobs for 5 years, 
get housing and food, college educations, no 
taxes, while our own people who foot the bill 
get no consideration whatever. Get hep, 
mister. 

Mrs. W. R. Davis. 


BILLBOARDS A SAFETY FACTOR 


T am told also that advertising signs 
are a factor in promoting highway 
safety: 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 13, 1957. 
Hon. Henry REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It has been brought to my at- 
tention that two bills, one H. R. 3977 and 
the other S. 963, are now pending in both 
Houses. This local has voiced its disap- 
proval of such legislation by adopting a 
resolution, copy of which is enclosed. 

The attitude that all outdoor advertising 
is bad is a ruthless discrimination against 
an industry that employs many of our mem- 
bers. Police and sheriffs’ departments all 
over the country, I am sure will testify that 
good billboard advertising has served to pre- 
vent road hypnosis that sometimes occurs on 
long and straight highways. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN SIMON, 
President, Local No. 7, Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America. 


BILLBOARDS A WELCOME RELIEF FROM MONOTONY 
OF GREAT OUTDOORS 


One correspondent argues further that 
highway signs are positively attractive: 
1 MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 26, 1957. 
Congressman Henry REUSS, E 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Why such a hubbub about signs 
on highways? Surely there must be some- 
thing more urgent than that to take up your 
time. 

Iam just one of the road-riding public. I 
want to express my views as to how these 
signs affect me. First there is a definite 
safety factor in favor of signs. It has been 
proven that having your eyes glued to the 
road causes fatigue and boredom. I, for one, 
welcome the road signs that appear. They 
are never in bad taste—the advertisers have 
more sense than to offend their customers— 
and mostly they are humorous or colorful 
and oftentimes religious. They are a wel- 
come, very welcome relief from all the green 
en from the positive monotony of a long 

p. 
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Signs on a highway are no worse than 
railroad tracks, or sloppy farmyards, or junk 
yards or other unsightly areas. In fact, they 
are all designed by top flight artists and are 
good to look at. 

In a city, I would prefer signs anytime 
to slums or factories or used car lots. 

So, why all the hubbub? 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. WILLARD SCHROEDER. 


My own feeling is that those who op- 
pose H. R. 4593 do so out of a mistaken 
impression that this bill would outlaw 
all billboards on the new highway sys- 
tem. I personally have never favored 
any such drastic approach. The follow- 
ing exchange of correspondence with 
Mr. Addison Mueller, president of the 
Mid-City Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
explains my position. 

On March 21, Mr. Mueller wrote me 
as follows: 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE REUSS: We, as a Wis- 
consin business organization, are writing 
to ask you not to support legislation de- 
signed to ban absolutely all billboard ad- 
vertising along Federal highways. 
is this form of advertising important to us 
and to businessmen like us, but the bill- 
board and general advertising industry de- 
pending on this medium is an important 
part of our State’s commercial pattern. 

There is certainly room for regulation of 
billboard advertising, and we will not dis- 
pute the fact that indiscriminate hodge- 
podges of billboards along the highways are 
both unattractive and annoying. On the 
other hand, well-designed and well- con- 
structed billboards properly placed along our 
highways provide both interest and infor- 
mation to travelers on such roads. 

May we call your attention to a recent 
editorial in Life magazine entitled “Green 
Tunnel versus Billboard Jungle“? The point 
made in that editorial is that a high- 
way completely without billboards and build- 
ings is not only uninteresting. but also dan- 
gerous in that its monotony tends to make 
drivers sleepy and inattentive. We ask that 
you give careful consideration to this point 
of view. 

Very truly yours, 
A. MUELLER. 


To this ietter I replied: 


Dear Mr. MUELLER: I thoroughly agree with 
you that an absolute ban on billboard ad- 
vertising along Federal highways is unneces- 
sary, and I have opposed such a ban. At 
the same time, I do think that some con- 
trol of billboards in the interest of scenic 
beauty is necessary, and my bill, H. R. 4593, 
is aimed to accomplish just this result. The 
enclosed description of my bill spells out 
exactly what it does. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress. 


On March 28 Mr. Mueller acknowl- 
edged my letter as follows: 

Dear MR. Reuss: Thank you for respond- 
ing with something other than doubletalk 
to my recent letter expressing my opposition 
to legislation designed to ban all billboard 
advertising along Federal highways. Your 
bill (H. R. 4593) providing for regulation 
without destruction of this important ele- 
ment of modern business operation strikes 
me as the sensible solution to the problem. 

Very truly yours, 
A. MUELLER. 


Mr. Speaker, I am completely con- 
vinced that outdoor advertising can and 
does serve a useful function in our econ- 
omy. I am equally convinced, however, 
that the preservation of the natural 
beauty of the American countryside is of 
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the utmost importance to the health and 

happiness of all of us. Today's outdoor 

advertising needs reasonable regulation 

in the public interest lest the time come 

when Carl Sandburg’s words in The Peo- 

pie, Yes—1936—become prophetically 

rue: 

Desecrate the landscape with your billboards, 
gentlemen, 

Let no green valleys meet the beholder's eye 
without 

Your announcements of gas, oil, beans, soup, 
whisky, beer, 

Your proclamations of shaving cream, tooth- 
paste, pills, tonics, 

On the rocks and rugged hills, along clear 
streams and pastures. 

Set up your billboard brag and swagger, your 
raucous yells. 

Desecrate the landscape, gentlemen, go to it, 
hit em in the eye. 

Sell em. Make em eat it. Sell em the 
names, the idea, the habit. 

If a rock stands proud and grand anywhere 
sling your signs up on it, 


H. R. 4593, it seems to me, is a sound 
and sensible approach to a system of 
regulation which will both permit adver- 
tising in those areas where it does not 
interfere with the enjoyment of natural 
beauty, and also will preserve unspoiled 
for all to see our God-given heritage of 
fields, forests, streams, and mountains. 


THE LATE HONORABLE SEYMOUR 
H. PERSON 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to inform the House of the death 
of one of my predecessors, a distin- 
guished lawyer and citizen, a commend- 
able public servant, and a personal 
friend, former Representative from the 
Sixth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan, the late Honorable Seymour H. 
Person. 

Mr. Person served in the 72d Congress 
during the event years, 1931 and 1932. 
His life and career spanned two of the 
most momentous generations of our Na- 
tion’s history. 

Mr. Person was born in Howell Town- 
ship of Michigan’s Livingston County 
in 1879. After studying law at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he began practice 
in the city of Lansing in the year 1901. 

Mr. Speaker, in reviewing the life of 
Seymour H. Person, I am most impressed 
by the impact one active, responsible 
citizen can have on a growing community 
when his efforts continue over the long 
span of 56 years. Mr. Person was active 
not only in numerous fraternal and civic 
organizations, but also in the Bar Asso- 
ciation, in the Michigan State Grange, 
in the adult education movement, in the 
humane society, and in the Lansing His- 
torical Society. 

Consider the fact that when Mr. Per- 
son started the practice of law, Lansing, 
now nearly 10 times as large, had a popu- 
lation of only 12,000 people. An engi- 
neer and businessman in Lansing by the 
name of R. E. Olds was just beginning to 
build motorcars. The Wright brothers 
had not yet gone to Kitty Hawk. Man’s 
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knowledge of the universe was just be- 
ginning to take the quick strides we take 
so for granted today. Seymour H. Per- 
son was a part of this period of truly 
revolutionary change, and he partici- 
pated actively in it on the local, State, 
and National level. 

Yet, Mr. Person had the wisdom to 
know that the individual man remains 
basically unchanging in the midst of 
change. Our personal problems are often 
the same today as they were 50 years ago 
or 100 years ago. Mr. Person, though he 
enjoyed an extensive and successful law 
practice, was nevertheless quick to do- 
nate his services to the impecunious in- 
dividual suffering injustice. He consid- 
ered the law not only a profession but 
an instrument to serve the needs of peo- 
ple. He gave freely of his time and legal 
talent to countless civic and benevolent 
organizations. He was, in the fullest 
sense of the word, a responsible citizen. 

Seymour H. Person served 6 years in 
the Michigan House of Representatives 
and 4 in the Michigan Senate. In 1930, 
feeling that the 18th amendment to the 
Constitution created more wrongs than it 
corrected, Mr. Person entered the race for 
Congress. His election made him a 
Member of the 72d Congress which was 
to feel the first great shock of that eco- 
nomic cataclysm which no man fully 
understood then or understands now, the 
depression. This was the Congress which 
struggled with a host of steadily increas- 
ing problems. Many of the issues con- 
sidered in that Congress were to be 
quickly enacted into law in later sessions. 
This was the Congress which created the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It 
was also the last of the lameduck Con- 
gresses since, during this period, the 20th 
amendment to the Constitution was ap- 
proved. This was, Mr. Speaker, a period 
of profound change when the Nation and 
the world was moving from one era to 
another. Mr. Person participated in 
the work of that transition period. 

Though he served only one term in 
Congress, Mr. Person’s interest in public 
affairs did not slacken. He remained 
active, even continuing his legal practice 
until just last month. 

Mr. Speaker, I will long remember 
Mr. Person’s kindness to me at a time 
when I was just beginning the practice 
of law. It happens that my law firm 
now occupies the offices which he vacated 
just a few years ago. As an attorney, 
as a citizen of Lansing and Michigan, 
and as a Member of this Congress, I find 
the distinguished career of the late Hon- 
orable Seymour H. Person has made a 
lasting impression far beyond the limits 
of the community where he lived. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would like to join 
with the gentleman from Michigan in 
expressing my deep sorrow at the death 
of Mr, Person. He was a man who made 
a deep impression upon all of us in the 
2 years of his service here—a lawyer of 
outstanding ability; a great American 
who had but one objective, to serve his 
country well. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I thank the 
gentleman from Massachusetts for his 
kind remarks. 
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Mr. MARTIN. His State and the Na- 
tion are poorer for his having passed 
away. 


WALL STREET PROPOSALS FOR 
SMALL BUSINESS FINANCING 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, occa- 
sionally, some Wall Streeter comes for- 
ward with a proposal which we have 
reason to applaud. Such proposal was 
made yesterday by Mr. Edward T. Mc- 
Cormick, who is president of the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange. 

In a speech here yesterday, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick pointed to small businesses’ 
chronic and difficult problem of obtain- 
ing financing; and he made a proposal 
whereby Wall Street bankers can help 
in solving this problem. He pointed 
out—and quite correctly—that: 

The problem is not new but appears to be 
even more pressing now. 


Then he added: 

While the Federal Government has given 
long and serious consideration to it, leaders 
of the securities business also have a serious 
responsibility to seek some practical answers. 


Mr. McCormick’s proposal is that the 
leading investment banking houses in 
Wall Street organize a special committee 
to study the problem of small business 
financing, and to set up a group of ex- 
perienced men to advise small companies 
on specific financing problems. This 
will lead, as he sees it, to a greater par- 
ticipation by the investment houses in 
supplying equity capital for small firms. 
Furthermore, Mr. McCormick declared 
that his exchange, which as I have said 
is the American Stock Exchange, stands 
ready to assist such a program in every 
way. 

SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE IS READY TO HELP 


I believe that most of the Members al- 
ready know that, as for my part, I do not 
have too much sympathy for Wall Street 
bankers. Their proposals are too often 
bad for the public interest than good for 
the public interest. But believing in the 
principle of giving the Devil his due, I 
must say that this is a constructive pro- 
posal and a step in the right direction. 

Your Small Business Committee is 
sharing in the concern that most Mem- 
bers of the House have felt over the small 
business financing problem. And, as the 
Members know, the Small Business Com- 
mittee is devoting its primary attention 
to a study of this problem, in the hope 
that we can find some new and accept- 
able proposals which will help to solve 
this problem. I believe that as chair- 
man of the Small Business Committee, I 
can speak for the committee in saying 
that the House Small Business Commit- 
tee also stands ready to assist in any way 
in such a program as Mr. McCormick 
proposes. 

FINANCING STUDY PROPOSED 

This is just the kind of thing that we 

have been hoping for. When I described 
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to the House Administration Committee, 
on February 5, the small business financ- 
ing study which we proposed to under- 
take, I particularly emphasized the point 
that the study would be directed toward 
friendly cooperation with the private 
financial institutions. In my statement 
Py he House Administration Committee 
said: 

What we want to do is find out just what 
the problem is, and see if we can’t make 
some constructive suggestions. We want to 
get the cooperation of the banks and insur- 
ance companies. It may be that with this 
kind of approach the leaders in the banking 
and insurance fields will come forward with 
some new suggestions which will solve the 
problem, 

BOTH CREDIT AND EQUITY CAPITAL ARE NEEDED 


Mr. McCormick's proposal is concerned 
solely with equity capital for small busi- 
ness, as contrasted to credit. 

He said: 

When I say funds I mean equity and not 
debt, for debt could prove to be the death 
knell of many of these companies in the event 
of an unforeseen recession in their business. 
What these companies need is equity part- 
ners to share not only their risks of loss, but 
also the prospects of gain and their ambitious 
plans for the future should materialize. 


This gentleman is correct in empha- 
sizing the need for equity capital, al- 
though I would prefer a somewhat dif- 
ferent phrasing of this statement. Cer- 
tainly, the kind of capital small busi- 
ness finds most difficult to obtain is 
equity capital. As we ali know, the gap 
in equity capital for small business is 
even greater than the credit gap, But 
there is a credit gap too. I would prefer 
then to state the matter this way: there 
is a tremendous gap between small busi- 
nesses’ legitimate need for credit and the 
credit available for small business, but 
there is an even greater gap in the equity 
funds available for small business. 

Consequently, I hope that our commit- 
tee’s study will help stimulate thinking 
on the part of private credit institutions 
and perhaps cause them to come forward 
with some new and more adequate mech- 
anism for providing small business credit 
as well as more adequate equity financ- 
ing. Business institutions and business 
methods are not, of course, frozen into 
any rigid and permanent pattern. On 
the contrary, these are always taking 
new forms, with new forms of business 
and new methods of business adapting 
themselves to the needs and profit op- 
portunities of the times. Surely, there is 
a large need and a large legitimate profit 
opportunity in supplying more private 
credit to small business. And adequate 
private credit for small industrial and 
commercial firms is, of course, the only 
final and permanent solution to the 
problem. j 
CHANGES IN FEDERAL POLICY HAVE ADDED TO THE 

PROBLEM 

Furthermore, we have a special obli- 
gation to try to help speed up the de- 
velopment of new, private financing sery- 
ices for small business. The recent 
changes in Federal policy toward assist- 
ing small business financing have created 
much of the present gap, and have 
rendered the problems of small business 
most acute. As I pointed out when we 
debated the extension bill for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, on April 9, Federal 
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lending to foreign governments, and to 
nationals of foreign governments, has 
been greatly enlarged over the past 3 or 
4 years. For making loans abroad, we 
now have the World Bank, the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. The lending activ- 
ities of these agencies are, furthermore, 
in addition to the activities of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 
which makes gifts of money abroad. 

To take only one example of how for- 
eign lending has been expanded, I might 
remind the Members that in August of 
1954, on the recommendation of the ad- 
ministration, Congress passed Public Law 
570, which increased the Export-Im- 
port Bank’s lending authority by tenfold. 
This bank, which is financed entirely 
with Federal funds, had its lending au- 
thority increased from $500 million to a 
total of $5 billion. 


MISTAKE TO ABOLISH RFC 


Yet during the same period when for- 
eign lending has been expanding, the 
only Federal agency for lending to small 
and independent business in the United 
States was eliminated. The RFC, which 
had supplied a very large part of the 
otherwise unmet credit needs of small 
and independent business firms, was 
abolished in 1953. And in place of this 
beacon light, small business has been 
given the merest candle flame, the Small 
Business Administration. In more than 
3 years of operations, through December 
31 of last year, the SBA had approved 
business loans committing only $236 mil- 
lion of Federal funds. The RFC lent 
more than this to small and independent 
business firms each year in the last 7 
years of its operations. 

As compared to Federal lending 
abroad, furthermore, SBA has lent about 
one-twentieth as much as the Export- 
Import Bank has lent and about one- 
sixteenth as much as the World Bank has 
lent, in the same period of operations, 

NO HOPE FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


Certainly the amount of SBA’s lend- 
ing to small business firms has been al- 
most invisible. This is not, I think, be- 
cause Congress would have been unwill- 
ing to appropriate adequate funds. 
Rather, it is because the administration 
has been unwilling to assist small busi- 
ness. The SBA requests for funds have 
been inadequate. More than that, the 
SBA has consistently waited until its 
available loan funds were exhausted, be- 
fore asking for more funds, knowing 
full well that its lending activities would 
be suspended during the time Congress 
is considering and acting on a new appro- 
priation bill. 

Behind all this, there appears to be a 
determined belief in the administration 
that there are no legitimate credit needs 
which small business cannot satisfy from 
private sources. In July of 1955, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey was be- 
fore the House Banking Committee, pro- 
posing another new agency for lending 
abroad, the International Finance Cor- 
poration, which we approved. I asked 
him then about credit assistance for 
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small business, and he made it plain that 
he sees no need for such assistance. He 
said—and I quote: : 

There is plenty of money available in this 
country for any project with the right kind 
of management (House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency: Hearings on H. R. 6228, 
p. 10, 84th Cong., Ist sess., July 11 ard 15, 
1955). 


I tried to reason with him about this 
and show him where he was wrong, and 
again he said—and I quote: 

I personally think that there isn’t any 
place in this country where, if there is a 
legitimate opportunity to do business and 
make money at it, with good management, 
that you can't get money together to go into 
that place and do business (same hearings, 
p. 12). 

Thus it seems clear that we -cannot 
hope for any real Federal assistance to 
small business. The RFC was greatly 
disliked by big business. And the rea- 
sons are simple. The RFC lent to small 
and independent businesses in the United 
States, and these created competition for 
the big corporations. As our population 
increased, and our productivity in- 
creased, and the markets became. larger, 
these new small firms grew and shared 
in the larger markets. This was dis- 
pleasing to the big corporations. They 
wanted less competition and they wanted 
to control larger and larger shares of the 
market. And they wanted a greater 
stranglehold on the means of production. 

Loans made abroad stand in a different 
light. ‘These loans are made for the 
purchase of industrial goods and equip- 
ment which big corporations manufac- 
ture. If you will examine the kinds of 
equipment being purchased in this coun- 
try as a result of the World Bank, the 
Export-Import Bank, and the IFC loans, 
you will find that this equipment is being 
supplied by the big corporations. In 
short, these loans abroad simply expand 
the big corporations’ sales, and aside 
from foreign nationals who benefit from 
the loans, it is the big United States cor- 
porations who are the principal bene- 
ficiaries. 

In pointing out these matters, I am not, 
of course, arguing for the elimination of 
the World Bank, the Export-Import 
Bank, or the International Finance Cor- 
poration. I am simply pointing out the 
reasons for the sharp contrast in the 
Federal policies toward lending abroad 
and toward small business in the United 
States. And in pointing out these rea- 
sons, I believe I support the conclusion 
that the work of the committee’s econo- 
mists, toward helping small business, 
must be directed at encouraging the 
creation of new, private, and voluntary 
organizations to finance small business. 
SMALL BUSINESS FINANCE STUDY NEEDS COOPER- 

ATION OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Export-Import Bank has already 
engaged in a program to stimulate pri- 
vate participation in foreign lending. On 
March 19, the Honorable Samuel C. 
Waugh, who is President and Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank, described this program to 
the House Banking Committee. He said 
that during 1956 the bank’s directors and 
staff members visited most of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve districts, to educate private 
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banks and exporters in the program. 
And he further said that the Federal Re- 
serve System had lent full assistance in 
arranging the meetings and had ex- 
tended use of the facilities of the system 
for this purpose. In addition, Mr. 
Waugh explained that the Export-Im- 
port Bank is now “exploring the life in- 
surance investment area as a potential 
source of investment capital, as well as 
the opportunities which may exist to se- 
cure private participation from pension 
and endowment funds and other private 
sources of capital.” 

We are hoping, of course, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve System will be equally as 
cooperative and helpful to the Small 
Business Committee in its investigation 
of small business financing problems. 
We are hoping also that the insurance 
companies and the other financial insti- 
tutions will also actively participate in 
the committee’s study. I believe that if 
we can get the facts on just what the 
problems are, and make these available 
for the consideration of everyone con- 
cerned, then constructive proposals for 
solving the problems will be forthcoming, 
and private, voluntary actions to solve 
these problems will follow, 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Keatinc for the period from 
April 8 to 19, inclusive, on account of 
official business as delegate to Intergov- 
ernmental Committee on European Mi- 
gration meeting at Geneva, Switzerland. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois for 10 minutes 
today, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FORRESTER, 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. 

Mr. SILER. 

Mr. PATTERSON 

Mr. JoHANSEN (at the request of Mr. 
‘'TEaAGvE of California) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. SANTANGELO and to include extra- 
neous matter. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. 
Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. FARBSTEIN. ~- 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 32 min- 
utes p. m.) the House, pursuant to its 
previous order, adjourned until Monday, 
April 15, 1957, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

727. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1958 
involving a reduction in the amount of $254 
million for the Department of Agriculture 
(H. Doc. No. 149); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

728. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting the Annual Re- 
port of the Activities of the Division of Coal 
Mine Inspection, Bureau of Mines, for the 
calendar year January 1 through December 
31, 1956, pursuant to the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act (66 Stat. 692; 30 U. S. C., secs. 
451-483); to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. : 

729. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on lists 
or schedules covering records proposed for 
disposal by certain Government agencies, 
pursuant to the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

730. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend the provisions of the Public Health 
Service Act relating to grants for construc- 
tion of research facilities so as to increase 
their duration from 3 to 5 years and to au- 
thorize grants for medical and dental teach- 
ing facilities”; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

731. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to fix the fees pay- 
able to the Patent Office, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

732. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to extend the un- 
employment compensation program to Puer- 
to Rico, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

733. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment and modernization of the national sys- 
tem of navigation and traffic control facili- 
ties to serve present and future needs of civil 
and military aviation, and for other pur- 

; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

734. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to extend and im- 
prove the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 230. Reso- 
lution declaring that an unsigned paper is 
not a proper instrument with which notice 
could be given to contest the seat of the re- 
turned Member from the Sixth Congressional 
District of the State of Iowa to the 85th Con- 
gress as required by the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, title II, chapter 8, section 
105; without amendment (Rept. No. 343). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 199. Reso- 
lution authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of the Synopsis of Benefits Available 
to Veterans and Their Dependents for use of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 344). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 13. Concurrent resolution to provide 
for the printing of additional copies of hear- 
ings held by the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary; without amendment (Rept. No. 345). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 219. Reso- 
lution authorizing the employment of one 
additional mail clerk, Office of the Postmas- 
ter of the House; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 346). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 191. Reso- 
lution to amend House Resolution 152, 85th 
Congress, agreed to February 7, 1957; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 347). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 3996. A bill to authorize the 
utilization of a limited amount of storage 
space in Lake Texoma for the purpose of 
water supply for the city of Sherman, Tex.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 348). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4193. A bill to amend section 1716 of 
title 18, United States Code, so as to conform 
to the act of July 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 588-540); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 349). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6826. A bill to provide that certain 
lands shall be held in trust for the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe in South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6827. A bill to provide that certain 
lands shall be held in trust for the Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe in North Dakota and South 
Dakota; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. CARRIGG: 

H. R. 6828. A bill to increase annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants from the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. R. 6829. A bill granting to persons in 
the classified (competitive) civil service the 
right to a hearing before removal or suspen- 
sion, and the right to a judicial review of a 
removal or suspension; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 6830. A bill to establish a commission 

to study problems arising in connection with 
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the inability of the President to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 6831. A bill to amend the public- 
assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to eliminate certain inequities and re- 
strictions and permit a more effective dis- 
tribution of Federal funds; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6832. A bill to provide for Govern- 
ment contribution toward personal health 
service benefits for civilian officers and em- 
ployees in the United States service and their 
dependents, to authorize payroll deductions 
for participants, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 6833. A bill to authorize loans for 
the construction of hospitals and other fa- 
cilities under title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. R. 6834. A bill to amend section 42 (a) 
of title 18, United States Code, to prohibit 
the importation into the United States of 
the piranha fish and certain other birds and 
animals designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Alabama: 

H. R. 6835. A bill to extend the Poliomye- 
litis Vaccination Assistance Act of 1955 until 
June 30, 1958, with certain amendments; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 6836. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
tax on admissions shall not apply in the 
case of admissions to an athletic game or 
exhibition if the proceeds therefrom inure 
exclusively to the benefit of a charitable or- 
ganization of institution; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6337. A bill relating to the computa- 
tion of income for purposes of non-service- 
connected pension benefits payable to cer- 
tain veterans; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, KILDAY: 

H. R. 6838. A bill to increase the number 
of Regular officers of the Navy who may be 
appointed for limited duty only, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mrs. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 6839. A bill to establish a program 
of loans and technical assistance to farmer 
owned and controlled marketing, processing 
and storing business concerns, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 6840. A bill to provide a special sup- 
plemental program of direct assistance of 
primary benefits to extremely low income 
family farms, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 6841. A bill to provide full parity 
family farm income protection and price 
supports and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. R. 6842. A bill to provide for financial 
aid in industrialization of underdeveloped 
areas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 6843. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit certain 
corporations to elect to be taxed as partner- 
ships; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6844. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to impose a grad- 
uated tax on the taxable income of corpora- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6845. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit the 
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payment of the estate tax in installments; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6846. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to permit the 
proprietor of an unincorporated business to 
be treated as an employee under a qualified 
pension, profit-sharing, or stock bonus plan; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6847. A bill to amend section 167 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 

t the use of certain methods and rates 
of depreciation for used property acquired 
after 1956; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 6848. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion into the United States of 50,000 Hun- 
garian escapees; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 6849, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that no 
documentary stamp tax shall be imposed 
with respect to conveyances to which a State 
or political subdivision thereof is a party; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. R. 6850. A bill to adjust the tax rates 
on light sparkling wines in relation to those 
imposed on other wines; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TELLER: 

H. R. 6851. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the provi- 
sions which would reduce an individual's 
disability insurance benefits (or child’s in- 
surance benefits based on disability) because 
of other periodic benefits to which he is 
entitled; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 6852. A bill to extend the death bene- 
fits of the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act to the dependents of certain Reserve 
members of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 6853. A bill to provide and adjust cer- 
tain allowances, expenses, and other fringe 
employment benefits for certain Government 
employees stationed overseas, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 6854. A bill to amend the Federal 
-Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 6855. A bill to provide for the de- 
velopment and modernization of the national 
system of navigation and traffic control fa- 
cilities to serve present and future needs of 
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civil and military aviation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 6856. A bill to extend and improve 
the unemployment compensation program; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 6857. A bill to amend the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, as amended; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 6858. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to provide relo- 
cation payments to individuals, families, and 
business concerns displaced by low-rent 
housing projects; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6859. A bill to reduce individual and 
corporate income taxes by 5 percent, to re- 
duce the alternative tax on net long-term 
capital gains to 12% percent, and to in- 
crease from $600 to $650 the personal income- 
tax exemptions of a taxpayer (including the 
exemption for a spouse, the exemption for a 
dependent, and the additional exemption for 
old age or blindness); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

H. Con. Res. 160. Concurrent resolution 
relative to raising the standard of living of 
the American Indian; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. Con. Res. 161. Concurrent resolution 
relative to a definition of the phrase “peace- 
loving state,” in the United Nations Char- 
ter; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Con. Res. 162. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a joint committee to investigate 
and study the advisability of making labor 
organizations subject.to the antitrust laws; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H: Res. 231. Resolution to create a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the existing and probable future 
mass transportation problems in the large 
metropolitan areas of the United States; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of the State of 
Illinois 70th General Assembly that the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States give favorable consideration 
to the passage of area redevelopment pro- 
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grams which would provide aid and assist- 
ance to depressed areas through the develop- 
ment of natural resources; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: Memorial of the Sen- 
ate of the State of Minnesota urging legisla- 
tion to improve economic conditions for 
family-sized, owner-operated farms; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to family farms and 
agriculture; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. = 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALGER: 

H. R. 6860. A bill for the relief of Isaac 
Lidji, Henry Isaac Lidji, and Sylvio Isaac 
Gattegno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 6861. A bill for the relief of Graziella 

Spadini Nasca; to the Committee on the 


H. R. 6862. A bill for the relief of Nikki 
Dorothea Hashimoto Godsey and Juliet Lynn 
Matsuda Godsey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 6863. A bill for the relief of Alvin 
Ergin (Ahmet Hamdi Ergin); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Illinois: 

H. R. 6864. A bill for the relief of Rufus 
Benjamin Campbell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. R. 6865. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
T. B. Kuczek; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 6866, A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Catherine I. Goughan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 6867. A bill for the relief of Claudio 

Diaz Torres; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary: 
By Mr. PILCHER: 

H. R. 6868. A bill for the relief of Agnes 
Moulton Cannon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 6869. A bill for the relief of Roberto 
Garcia-Marquez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Fort Benning, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my good fortune, and 
that of many of my colleagues in the 
House and the Senate, to be guests of the 
Army at Fort Benning, Ga., on April 5 
and 6. I wish to express my appreciation 
for the invitation to the Honorable Wil- 
ber Brucker, able Secretary of the Army, 


and to his legislative liaison chief, Maj. 
Gen. J. H. Michaelis. 

I would also acknowledge the com- 
mendable leadership displayed at this 
vast infantry center and school which 
the Army has entrusted to the command 
of Maj. Gen. Herbert B. Powell, the 
commandant, and his assistants, Brig. 
Gen. R. L. Cook and Brig. Gen. J. V. 
Thompson. It is noteworthy that the 
inspiring example set by these senior 
officers has obviously made its mark on 
the junior officers and noncommissioned 
officers of the Infantry at Fort Benning. 

As many of us know, the Infantry’s 
traditional motto is Follow me,” that is 
to say, follow the leader up front. This 
one thought, development of leaders 
whom men will follow in ground and 


airborne combat, is the constant over- 
riding theme of every action at Fort 
Benning. You see it everywhere you 
turn. Emblazoned on insignia, signs, 
literature is the call to “Follow me.” In 
a world of shifting standards, the In- 
fantry tells the world that it has this one 
unvarying rule today as it has had from 
time immemorial. 

The weapons and machines of modern 
warfare, although wondrous to see, are 
as nothing compared to the display of 
leadership at all levels of Infantry or- 
ganization. The Infantry leaders real- 
ize all too well the sacrifices that the 
Queen of Battles makes upon our youth 
in ground combat. There is no other 
time when personal courage, example, 
and determination are at the premium 
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required in an infantry attack, or if 
necessary, to stand and fight in the de- 
fense. Our young soldiers and para- 
troopers constantly look to their leaders, 
along side them in battle and sharing 
it all, and the old cry comes back clear 
and strong, “Follow me.” 

We Members of Congress saw leader- 
ship again at its best at Fort Benning 
last week. For those of us who may have 
forgotten, we were reminded of this in- 
dispensable quality. Let none tamper 
with it. For it is the infantryman with 
his bayonet who is given the task of mak- 
ing the final decisive blow, the defeat 
of the enemy in battle. The infantry- 
man pays the greatest price in casual- 
ties and fights under the most incred- 
ibly severe conditions of weather and 
emotional strain. The infantryman has 
the place of honor. The infantryman 
leads while he others follow. He de- 
serves to be well led. 

As General Powell so well told us there 
at the old home of all Infantry every- 
where: 

It is this man, the infantryman, and this 
man alone, as a most important member of 
our military team, who ultimately deter- 
mines the final outcome of war. Upon his 
courage, determination, leadership, and 
training rests the future of the United States. 
In the age of the airplane and atomic weap- 
ons, the infantryman has countered every 
development by devising new tactics and 
techniques to meet the changing methods of 
warfare. The infantryman has maintained 
his decisive position in war by creative and 
progressive thinking, and this has never been 
more true than it is today. 


The Nice Guy Club 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I attended a dinner in 
my district which could well serve as a 
pattern for other parts of the Nation. 
It was in honor of a group of considerate 
people or what might be described in the 
vernacular as “nice guys.” 

Thirteen years ago, an Albany attor- 
ney, Mr. Hyman Rosenblum, looked 
about him and noted that at every school 
graduation prizes are handed out to the 
learned among the young graduates. 
While applauding such awards, he 
thought it would be a good idea to have 
a prize for the young man or woman 
who was most considerate of the feelings 
and property of others. He has given 
such an award annually, to young people 
in the graduating classes of three area 
schools. 

Mr. Rosenblum does more than that. 
He gives an annual dinner, to be con- 
tinued after his death under terms of 
his will, at which tribute is made to each 
of the past winners of the “nice guy” 
awards, 

There were many distinguished per- 
sons at the recent dinner, including the 
State commissioner of education. It was 
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a heartwarming experience to learn that 
sheer goodness is sometimes applauded 
in this era of conflict and tensions. 

I believe we should do more than pay 
isolated honor to the nice people among 
us. I think we should make greater use 
of their warmth and talents in such im- 
portant spheres as our foreign service 
and government generally. 

Mr. Rosenblum deserves great credit 
for what he has undertaken, but I am 
sure he would be more than rewarded 
if his worthy idea was followed through- 
out the Nation. 


Leadership Under Truman and Ike 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
noticed in recent press reports state- 
ments of former President Harry S Tru- 
man that forces of communism have 
been advancing in the Middle East and 
Far East and that free nations have been 
beset by differences and doubts. Then 
he went on to place the blame for this 
so-called advancing communism and 
alleged doubt among free nations on 
what he termed a “Jack of leadership in 
the State Department and the White 
House.” He further stated that our 
Government had lost both confidence 
and respect among the people of the 
world. 

Now, Mr. Truman did not back up his 
bold and baseless assertions with any 
facts and figures, so far as I know. He 
merely told the Kansas Democratic Club, 
which, of course, wanted to hear such 
nonsense, that here are some of my Har- 
tisan conclusions and you may start your 
Fair Deal applause when you get all set 
and ready to begin. 

But there are some real honest-to- 
goodness facts, as recorded in history, 
for us to examine and then remember 
after all the tumult and the shouting has 
faded out and left only the everlasting 
truth to be our shield and buckler. 

ROOSEVELT-ACHESON-TRUMAN REGIME 


In this late lamented regime, commu- 
nism did its great and notorious advanc- 
ing both at home and abroad. In every 
conference that was held it seems that 
we got a piece of paper and the Commu- 
nists got a piece of territory. The Yalta 
Conference, for instance, was a catas- 
trophe for our country and the free 
world. Alger Hiss, the convicted Com- 
munist who was upheld by Secretary 
Acheson, even as the dark shadows of 
guilt overwhelmed his integrity and pa- 
triotism, had access to the secret briefing 
papers used by our side during that con- 
ference. The decisions at Yalta paved 
the way for communizing Poland and 
for the Communist conquest of China. 
The Yalta deal contributed in two ways 
to the Communist victory in China, for 
it turned over to the Russians the all- 
important Manchurian Railway and the 
warm-water ports and recognized Outer 
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Mongolia as a satellite state. And so, 
Communist China emerged and Nation- 
alist China and Chiang Kai-shek be- 
came only symbols of a free China after 
the Yalta Conference. 

It should also be remembered that the 
Harry Dexter White incident emerged 
out of publication of those Yalta papers. 
He, you recall, wanted our country to 
loan Russia four billions more than eyen 
Stalin himself wanted and this same 
White wanted the interest rate to be only 
2 percent, although Russia had offered 
to pay 2% percent, and the same White 
wanted the loan to run 35 years, al- 
though Russia only wanted 30 years for 
repayment. 

What a leadership, Mr. Truman, under 
Harry Dexter White and Alger Hiss. 

What a communistic bonanza, Mr. 
Truman, with assists for communism in 
Poland and China and that extra $4 bil- 
lion offered Russia but not even asked by 
Stalin himself during the Roosevelt- 
Acheson-Truman regime. 

EISENHOWER-DULLES REGIME 


Now in this present Eisenhower-Dulles 
regime, we have clearly seen a termina- 
tion of communism’s advance in Korea 
and in other places of the Far East. And 
we have seen a positive deterioration of 
Russian influence in Poland, Hungary, 
and the Middle East, the free people of 
the world having had our continual and 
effective encouragement every single day 
of the present administration. 

Over 2,000 people with bad-risk files 
against them have been turned out of 
Government jobs and stopped from re- 
ceiving tax-paid salaries during this 
present regime. 

Vice President Nrxon, before ascending 
to that office, conducted the investigation 
on Alger Hiss and he went to jail. 

And so, for more than 4 years we have 
been running along pretty smoothly sans 
Hiss, sans White, sans 2,000 security 
risks, and the forces of communism have 
been stopped or deterred on every front 
and all along the line throughout the 
earth. 

The truth shall be our shield and 
buckler. 

Mr. Truman, what do you say about 
the facts? How about the Roosevelt- 
Acheson-Truman leadership against the 
communistic forces you mentioned? 
And how about the Eisenhower-Dulles 
leadership against the same evil? 

The truth shall be our shield and 
buckler. 


Forced Relocation Compensated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have this day introduced a bill to provide 
that business concerns which are dis- 
placed by low-rent housing projects 
shall be compensated for the cost of re- 
location, together with a percentage of 
the loss of good will caused by their 
forced relocation. 
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It has been brought to my attention 
that many small businesses have been 
completely destroyed and uprooted by 
the construction of public housing proj- 
ects. Inadequate provision had been 
made for their relocation in the area and 
no provision has been made for the loss 
of businesses which have endured for 
many years. Communities have been 
changed and people thrown to the winds. 

Recent editorials have demonstrated 
the impact of housing projects on small- 
business concerns and the hardships 
which small owners have been compelled 
to undergo because of forced evictions. 
Urban relocation programs provide for 
compensation to these small-business 
men who have been displaced involun- 
tarily. A decent respect for the prob- 
lems of the small-business man compels 
reimbursement in part to these people 
who through no desire or voluntary con- 
duct on their part have been uprooted 
and cast aside. 

My bill provides that in addition to the 
direct property losses sustained by small- 
business men that these uprooted busi- 
nesses shall be compensated for their 
moving expenses and 1 percent of the 
average of the past 2 years’ gross busi- 
ness. In this wise, the hardships will be 
softened and justice will be done. 


The Patriotic Spirit of Naugatuck’s 
Crusader Post, No. 1946, VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON - 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
hed colleagues, I wish to pay 
tribute to Crusader Post, No. 1946, of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., for its organization of a 
Sea Scout Ship. This post, under the 
leadership of Chief James J. Owens, is 
organizing Naugatuck Valley youth be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 into a group 
of Sea Scouts who will receive train- 
ing in navigation, instruction in small 
arms, and marlinspike seamanship. 
These young men will also visit naval 
installations, yacht clubs, and take 
cruises on naval vessels in addition to 
other activities. Moreover, under the 
guidance of Chief Owens and other out- 
standing Naugatuck citizens, these fu- 
ture leaders of our Nation will be better 
prepared to assume leadership and re- 
sponsibility in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, the Crusader Post plan 
will play a prominent role in developing 
better citizens, and I wish that veterans’ 
organizations of other communities in 
the Nation would use the Crusader Post 
plan as a model. Those of us who serve 
on the House Armed Services Committee 
know that Boy Scout training during an 
individual's youth days enables the in- 
dividual to become a better military man 
in later years. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the Nauga- 
tuck Crusader Post for its patriotic spirit 
in organizing this Sea Scout post. The 
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post has taken the lead in a new crusade 
to mold better citizens, and at the same 
time prepare young men to become better 
members of the Armed Forces in the 
future. 


Economy Drive Lags 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I wish to in- 
sert the following congressional bulletin 
sent out by my colleague from Michigan, 
ALVIN M. BENTLEY, to his constituents: 


The week before last, the House completed 
action on the 1958 appropriations for the 
Departments of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and Labor. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee had. already cut $118 million out of 
the budget request of nearly $3 billion. Dur- 
ing debate on the bill, further cuts of some 
$68 million were approved. 

But when the time came for recorded roll- 
call voting, the Congressmen were only 
willing to approve $15 million of the $68 mil- 
lion cuts. In other words, they put $53 mil- 
lion back into the bill. Specifically, increases 
were voted for the Bureau of Veterans’ Re- 
employment Rights, the Women’s Bureau, 
the Food and Drug Administration, the Office 
of Education and grants for waste treatment 
works construction. 

Out of 14 rollcall votes on April 4, I voted 
for a cut in every single case as I had pre- 
viously promised to do. I did this in spite 
of the fact I had received telegrams from 
several organizations in Michigan asking me 
to vote for the higher figures. I should point 
out that in every single case the cut was 
merely to restore the amount spent in the 
present fiscal year. Nowhere did we try to 
cut below 1957 appropriations. 

What all this means is that in spite of 
the high-sounding promises about economy 
in government and about budget-cutting, the 
House failed to practice real economy in this 
opportunity. The combined budgets for 
these two departments is only $34 million 
less than they got a year ago and most of 
the various offices, agencies, bureaus, etc. 
were increased. It means that ft is one thing 
to talk economy and another thing to prac- 
tice it. It means that the people who want 
real economy in government and real tax 
relief are going to have to create pressure on 
Congress that will outweigh the pressure 
from organizations which have a natural 
desire to protect their own projects from any 
cuts at all. 

It is interesting to know that, of the 14 
rollcall votes, 6 Michigan Republican Con- 
gressmen had a solid vote for cuts on all 
rolicalis. In addition to myself, these were 
Congressman MEADER, Congressman JOHAN- 
SEN, Congressman HoFFMAN, Congressman 
CHAMBERLAIN, and Congressman CEDERBERG. 
It is also interesting to know that, among 
Michigan’s 6 Democratic Congressmen, 1 of 
them voted for a cut—on 1 vote only. 

The Michigan Office of Civil Defense has 
released a report showing funds made avail- 
able to all Michigan counties from 1950 
through 1956 for the purchase of equipment 
and supplies for civil defense. Clinton 
County put up $2,280.93 and received a 
matching Federal share for a total of 
$4.561.87. Gratiot County put up $1,174.40, 
got $274.90 from the State and $1,449.30 from 
the Federal Government for a total of 
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$2,898.60. Ionia County put up $2,532.18 and 
that was matched by the Federal Government 
for a total of $5,064.36. Montcalm County's 
$1,765.38 was also federally matched for a 
total of $3,530.76. Saginaw County put up 
$3,599.94, got $3,081.94 from the State and 
$5,793.04 from the Federal Government for 
a total of $12,474.92. Shiawassee County put 
up $2,821.25 and that was matched by the 
Federal Government for a total of $5,642.50. 
We see, therefore, that during those 6 years 
the 6 counties of the eighth district only re- 
ceived a total of $16,642.08 for civil defense 
from Federal sources. Compare this with $2 
million plus which was spent by Washington 
in the State of Michigan as a whole. How- 
ever, certain municipalities, such as Ionia, 
Belding, Portland, Alma, St. Johns, and 
others received matching grants which are 
not included in the above figures, 

On March 28 the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration approved a loan of more than 
$3 million to the Wolverine Electric Coopera- 
tive of Big Rapids which involves the pos- 
sible use of nuclear energy for the genera- 
tion of power. Wolverine’s three member co- 
operatives, located at Portland, Newaygo, 
and Hart, serve more than 20,000 farmers 
and other rural consumers in west central 
Michigan. 

A House subcommittee has just approved 
a 5-year, $2 billion school-construction pro- 
gram. This bill calls for maximum Federal 
spending of $400 million annually for the 
next 5 years as well as a $750 million pro- 
gram to let the Government purchase school- 
district bonds. There is also a $150 million 
authorization for the Government to serv- 
ice and guarantee State school-bond issues. 


Annual Convention of the National 
Society, Daughters of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
past weekend, the National Society, 
Daughters of the Union, held its annual 
convention in Fitzgerald, Ga., a wonder- 
ful little city in the district which I have 
the honor to represent. This is the first 
time that the society has held a meeting 
in the Deep South, and there is much sig- 
nificance in the fact that they chose 
Fitzgerald, Ga., as the location. 

Fitzgerald is unique in its history, and 
a living memorial to the brave men of 
both Blue and Gray who engaged in the 
terrible War Between the States. No- 
where in our Nation is there a better 
example of the brotherhood and love that 
came to exist between the people of the 
North and South in that era, and I think 
my colleagues might be interested in 
hearing a little about Fitzgerald., 

Both Unionists and Confederates 
founded and settled in Fitzgerald, on 
about a 50-50 basis. The names “Blue- 
Gray Park,” “Lee-Grant Hotel,” “Sher- 
man Street,” and “Lee Street,” sound a 
bit incongruous, but they were chosen 
with care by people of the North and 
South who built this city of unity, as a 
tribute to one another and the brave 
leaders of both sides. 

Fitzgerald is built in a square extend- 
ing 114 miles from the center in each 
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direction. All streets east of the main 
thoroughfare are named after northern 
generals such as Grant and Sherman, 
while streets lying to the west bear the 
names of southern generals—Lee, Gor- 
don, Jackson, and so forth. There are 
four drives around the city and two of 
them are named for northern ships, two 
after ships which sailed for the South. 
Many people in Fitzgerald find that their 
ancestors were among those who first 
settled the town, and many find that 
their southern grandmothers or grand- 
fathers married northerners, and lived 
the balance of their lives in peace and 
harmony, together and amongst their 
northern and southern neighbors. 

We can learn a great lesson from the 
city of Fitzgerald, Ga. If good people of 
both sides could get together at that 
time, when bitterness and animosity were 
at their peak, and settle a town together, 
intermarry, and live side by side with 
love and respect for each other, then 
certainly now, in 1957, there is no basis 
for any ill feeling between our different 
sections of the country. Yankees and 
southerners learned to like each other 
then, and they like each other now. 

The American flag was prominent in 
the ceremonies conducted at the conven- 
tion of the National Society, Daughters 
of the Union. A miniature flag was 
placed on each and every grave in the 
famous Evergreen Cemetery, where 
hundreds of veterans, both Union and 
Confederate, of the War Between the 
States are buried. To all of the people 
of Fitzgerald and our section, that flag 
is not a northern flag or a southern flag. 
It is the flag of a united country and peo- 
ple. No wonder our people in Fitzgerald 
and our district love that flag, and have 
no patience with any group or individ- 
ual who would change our way of life. 


Speech of Hon. Hugh Scott, of Pennsyl- 
vania, at 19th Annual Midwest Conven- 


tion of the American Jewish Congress, 
April 7, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting excerpts from a 
speech made at the 19th Annual Mid- 
west Convention of the American Jewish 
Congress in Chicago on April 7, 1957: 


The compliance of Israel and the non- 
compliance of Egypt with resolutions of the 
United Nations stand in stark contrast. 

Peace in the Middle East can never be 
achieved by appeasement of defiant dictators. 

The refusal of Egypt to permit passage of 
Israeli ships through the Suez Canal and 
Egyptian threats to deny the right of inno- 
cent passage through the Straits of Tiran are 
in direct contravention of the established 
United Nations position. United States pol- 
icy affirmatively supports the right of Israeli 
shipping to use both waterways. 
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This is clearly stated in the letter to me 
of March 27, 1957, from Under Secretary of 
State Herter: 

“We believe that Israel-bound shipping 
should enjoy the right of free and innocent 
passage through the Straits of Tiran. We 
also believe that Israeli shipping should en- 
joy the right of passage through the Suez 
Canal. We have made our position on these 
points clear, both in public and in our re- 
lationships with the States concerned.” 

It is my opinion that the United Nations 
General Assembly should be convened to con- 
sider the implementation of the rights of all 
nations to waterways that are legally free 
under international law. Nasser's defiance 
of the United Nations ought to be disposed 
of now by that body. The United Nations 
should be no less prompt to act now to pre- 
serve the peace than it was last November. 

If the United Nations will not act, by 
appropriate resolutions, to be followed (in 
the event of Egyptian defiance) by resort to 
United Nations forces or by sanctions against 
Egypt, then those nations which sincerely 
desire to avoid war in the area must consider 
what they will do to bring Nasser to his 
senses. This includes the United States. 

Timely concert of action by the Western 
nations is much to be preferred to the alter- 
native that Israel, in desperation, may resort 
to the international law doctrine of self-help. 

To begin with, Nasser's bluff can and 
should be called. He has already played 
roulette with Russian chips and Marshal 
Zhukov has seen them disastrously expended 
across Sinai. It is unlikely that the Soviet 
will repeat such a bad gamble as to provide 
so bad a risk with a new stack of costly blue 
chips. 

Moreover, Nasser cannot be sure of his 
other former friends. His only sure ally is 
Communist-infiltrated Syria. His reach for 
dominance of the Arab world has lost mil- 
lions in oil revenues to his increasingly skep- 
tical Arab neighbors. 

Nasser’s terms for one-man rule of the 
Suez Canal are those of a blackmailer and 
extortioner. His proposals would leave the 
area in a situation worse than the conditions 
prevailing prior to the intervention of the 
United Nations. But the United States is 
committed to the position stated by Ambas- 
sador Lodge that a return to the status quo 
would be most unsatisfactory to the United 
States. 

Therefore, in default of effective United 
Nations action, the United States should 
adopt measures of economic pressure against 
a dictator who will not listen to reason, but 
who might be compelled to react to strong 
economic pressures, resolutely applied. 

Therefore, all United States aid in any 
form whatsoever should continue to be de- 
nied to Egypt. At the same time, loans and 
technical assistance should be made imme- 
diately available to Israel. This includes 
restoration of the grant to Israel proposed 
October 2, 1956, of $25 million of MSA 
funds and it includes necessity for early 
departure of the United States mission 
to confer on the need for a $75 million 
United States Export-Import Bank loan. 

The surplus food distribution program to 
Israel should be resumed, and there is 
reason to believe that this will shortly take 
place. Israel will accept approximately 
100,000 refugees this year from Hungary, 
Egypt, and other Iron Curtain type countries. 
This food program is therefore critical. 

There are other economic pressures avail- 
able against Nasser. There is the right to 
bypass American shipping (as well as British 
and French shipping) until the loss of canal 
revenues squeezes the Egyptian Government 
into economic grief. 

There is the increasing likelihood of the 
use of larger and faster tankers, some of 
which are now being constructed and others 
are in the planning stage. 
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Offering prospects of quicker relief from 
oil shortages are new pipelines bypassing the 
Canal, and wherever feasible, bypassing cer- 
tain of the more volatile Arab States. 

Some of these measures are expensive, but 
it is questionable whether the pursuit of 
means to make the Western World free of 
Nasser’s dangerous tactics could possibly be 
as expensive as would be a surrender to the 
tyranny of a tinpot dictator, acting from a 
heart regardless of international conse- 
quences and evilly bent on mischief. 

However costly the application of cour- 
ageous tactics now may prove to be, they are 
certainly infinitely less costly to the United 
States than for us to be pitched into a war 
involvement through failure to act promptly 
and wisely to avert the consequences of the 
scheming folly of a power-crazed and irre- 
sponsible Arab dictator with a powder keg 
in one hand and a match in the other. 


Congressional Subcommittee Denounces 
Bureaucratic Secrecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a splendid and informative ar- 
ticle “Congressional Subcommittee De- 
nounces Bureaucratic Secrecy,” written 
by our distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. JohN E. Moss, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, and appearing in 
the Harvard Law Record of March 7, 
1957. 

There is no one more competent to dis- 
cuss the subject matter of the within ar- 
ticle than the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Moss]. In connection with the sub- 
ject matter of this article, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Moss], and 
the members of his subcommittee, have 
done outstanding work. The character 
of the work done by the subcommittee of 
which the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moss] is chairman is not only 
painstaking, but penetrating and objec- 
tive, and the results that will flow from 
it will be in the best interests of our 
country. 

The article follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL SUBCOMMITTEE DENOUNCES 
BUREAUCRATIC SECRECY 
(By Hon. Jon E. Moss, of California, chair- 
man, House Government Information Sub- 
committee) 

A massive accumulation of restrictive reg- 
ulation challenges the people’s basic right 
to oversee the workings of their Federal 
Government. 

The pattern of restriction is documented 
in the 25th intermediate report of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, and 
in the volumes of hearings that lie behind 
this report. Case after case is described in 
which Congressmen and citizens were denied 
information without good cause. The effect, 
in every instance, has been harmful to our 
country's political traditions. 

The report summarizes the first year’s 
work of the Special Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information, chartered in June 
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1955, by Congressman WILLIAM L. Dawson, of 
Tilinois, chairman of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee. 

The subcommittee, exploring present law, 
already has documented the need for new 
legislation broadening public access to official 
records. It is equally concerned, however, 
with the deeper problem of the administra- 
tors’ attitudes toward present law. Many 
Federal agencies apparently have twisted 
grievously their delegations of authority in 
an attempt to find justification for their re- 
strictions on information. 

As in any area of law, two necessities com- 
pete. No official denies, in principle, the pub- 
lie’s right to inspect Government actions and 
policies. Neither does anyone—least of all 
the members of the subcommittee—question 
the need to keep secret such classes of in- 
formation as military security data. 

It is the subcommittee’s purpose, nonethe- 
Jess, to see that the indispensable security 
systems protect only that information for 
which the need for secrecy has been demon- 
strated. 

THE BURDEN OF PROOF 


The public and Congress now bear the 
burden of proving their right to look at 
papers held by Federal agencies. Instead, it 
should be up to the agency to demonstrate— 
to the satisfaction of Congress, the courts 
and the public—the overriding necessity to 
withhold information. 

Congress often has stated explicitly that 
certain specific records shall be restricted to 
agency use. Such clauses stand in more 
than 50 statutes, their subjects ranging 
from military codes to postal savings de- 
posits. In a much smaller number of stat- 
utes, the agency is ordered to make public 
other specific records. 

These orders from Congress to the agencies 
may deserve review later, but the subcom- 
mittee has begun its study with an explora- 
tion of the far wider area where no statute 
specifically commands either publication or 
“restriction of information. Because a free 
fiow of information about this vast Govern- 
ment and its works is essential to the sur- 
vival of democracy itself, the study is of 
great importance to the Nation. This respon- 
sibility made it necessary to reject the advice, 
tendered from the sidelines to every new in- 
quiry, to start work with a flare of sensation. 

There is sound reason to avoid building 
issues out of personalities or specific in- 
stances of restriction. The subcommittee 
wishes to convey the point that the restric- 
tions which it is studying concern all the 
Government as an institution, and a whole 
body of administrative law. 

A legislative inquiry has three interests. 
It must examine the delegation of authority 
by Congress or the President to an agency. 
It then must look at the manner in which the 
agency uses that delegated authority. 
Finally, the inquiry must find a way to 
measure the effect—or lack of effect—that 
the agency’s operations have upon our na- 
tional life. The ultimate reality of law and 
politics clearly lies here. 


GETTING THE FACTS 


The first step in the subcommittee’s study 
was to circulate a questionnaire to the 63 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. They were asked to describe in 
detail their information policies, defining 
specifically the types of data not available to 
the public and the Congress. They were 
asked to cite the legal authorities upon 
which they based these policies. 

The answers to this questionnaire now 
provide a solid background against which 
a balanced inquiry can proceed—an anvil 
against which the subcommittee can ham- 
mer out individual cases of unwarranted re- 
striction. The questionnaire performed a 
useful service, incidentally, in forcing many 
an agency to go through a tangle of unre- 
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lated rules and begin to develop, for the 
first time, a coherent and consistent policy 
on the availability of information. 

The agencies’ answers show exactly what 
delegations of authority are claimed in Gov- 
ernment information restrictions. It ap- 
pears there are four of prime importance: 
two statutes, a Presidential letter and an 
Executive order, 


AUTHORIZED SECRECY 


Executive Order 10-501 establishes the Na- 
tion's security system for protecting infor- 
mation affecting the national defense. The 
order represents an entirely suitable exer- 
cise of the President's power. 

The President's letter of May 17, 1954, on 
the other hand, appears to represent the 
agencies’ tendency to assume authority where 
the delegation is unclear. The letter au- 
thorized the Secretary of Defense to deny 
a single Congressional investigating group 
specific information during the Army-Mc- 
Carthy controversy. No fewer than 18 other 
departments and agencies are now citing 
this letter as grounds for denying data gen- 
erally to Congressional committees. The 
subcommittee believes this to be totally un- 
warranted, and draws support from an ex- 
planatory letter written by the President’s 
special counsel declaring that the President 
was exercising a right which is his, and 
his alone. 

The two statutes are title 5, United States 
Code, section 22, and title 5, United 
States Code, section 1002. The first, with 
a history going back to 1789, is the most 
widely used of all the authorities. Designed 
as a housekeeping statute, it gives depart- 
ment heads the power to write regulations 
providing for the custody, use, and preserva- 
tion of their records. This innocuous lan- 
guage has given rise to a jungle of rules re- 
stricting Congressional and public access to 
a vast variety of papers. 

In drafting the second statute, title 5, 
United States Code, section 1002, its au- 
thors ordered the agencies to inform the 
public of their doings, but they created 
broadly phrased categories of exceptions to 
the rule. These exceptions have been ex- 
panded by usage to cover nearly any piece 
of paper an administrator might wish to 
shield from public view. 

The subcommittee consequently concludes 
that delegations of authority to the agen- 
cies have been widely misused and inflated. 

To carry its point further, the subcommit- 
tee asked the counsels of many departments 
and agencies to define the powers delegated 
by the four authorities. The appalling va- 
riety of the answers demonstrated the sub- 
committee's contention that the agencies 
were, in effect, making up their own law in- 
dividually as they needed it. 

The subcommittee has used two other de- 
vices to follow the legal arguments down to 
final reality—the law’s effect on our national 
life. 

Panels of specialists have been enlisted 
from the fields most immediately affected by 
Federal information restrictions. Groups of 
newspapermen and scientists have testified, 
and interested businessmen may be asked to 
do so shortly. A somewhat different pancl 
was recruited among lawyers experienced in 
the field of Government information. Their 
opinions have added great weight to the sub- 
committee’s legal findings. 

These specialists are kept informed of the 
subcommittee's progress, and are regularly 
asked for further advice and opinion. They 
are able to show where inequitable informa- 
tion rules work their worst damage, and what 
implications lie in proposed changes. In this 
fashion, these expert advisers bring into per- 
spective the concrete cases of unwarranted 
information restriction. 

About 300 cases have been reported so far 
to the subcommittee by Congressmen and 
Congressional committees, newspapermen, 
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trade associations and even the agencies 
themselves. In each of these cases, someone 
has felt himself unjustly barred from infor- 
mation, 

THE CASE METHOD 

Generally they are referred to the agency 
involved, with requests for verification of the 
facts and for the legal justification. When 
the answering letter appears incomplete, or 
where the matter is too complicated to be 
covered by mail, hearings are called. The 
agency is asked to reconcile the concrete case 
of information suppression with its policy 
as stated in answer to the questionnaire. 

It very often happens that this request re- 
sults in the rewriting of agency rules. This 
happy solution is not always accomplished, 
however, and the subcommittee feels that 
changes must be made in the language of 
some of the original Congressional delega- 
tions of power to the agencies, to clarify 
their proper purpose. 

An amendment designed to return title 5, 
United States Code, section 22, to its original 
housekeeping role has been submitted to 
Congress. Proposals to improve title 5, 
United States Code, section 1002, are being 
contemplated, and freedom of information 
clauses are beginning to appear in other 
bills. 

Amendments will be useful, but the real 
source of the problem lies deeper. It con- 
cerns the spirit with which the agencies read 
the statutes, and the attitude taken by ad- 
ministrators toward the public’s right to su- 
pervise the Federal Government, 


Interview Between Congressman Farb- 
stein and Robert Spevak, New York 
Post, for Broadcast Over WMCA, New 
York, April 7, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 11, 1957 


Mr.FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following interview 
which took place between Mr. Robert 
Spevak, of the New York Post, and my- 
self on April 7, 1957: 


Mr. SpevAK. Reporters, I know, are sup- 
posed to be hard boiled men and indif- 
ferent to peoples’ feelings; but I can tell 
you from my own experience that it is never 
pleasant to report from the Capital of the 
United States. about duplicity and double 
standards of political morality where they 
involve Government officials. We all know 
that it exists to some extent but this past 
week we've been treated to such a large dose 
of it from persons in high office that it Just 
can’t go by unnoticed. 

Secretary of State Dulles was asked to ex- 
plain comments by a friendly biographer that 
he deliberately provoked the Aswan Dam 
crisis in order to call Russia’s bluff on eco- 
nomic aid to Egypt. Dulles said in reply, 
“I think that question could be answered 
in the negative,” but he did not answer it 
in the negative. In his own fashion Sec- 
retary Dulles left the story substantially 
unchallenged. At his weekly press confer- 
ence the President was twice asked what 
this country plans to do about Dictator 
Nasser's continual flouting of the U. N., and 
failure to permit Israel to pass through the 
Suez Canal. The President gave what I 
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consider a disjointed answer which added up 
to exactly nothing. 

David Ben-Gurion, it seems, never in- 
formed the President in their correspondence 
that Suez was in any way involved. So it 
seems we are not prepared to do anything 
about Nasser on this score either. I have 
asked Congressman LEONARD FARBSTEIN, of 
Manhattan, here today to discuss another 
example of high moral pronouncements by 
United States officiais and the failure of 
this Government to do anything about them, 
namely, the forced exodus of thousands of 
Jews from Egypt. 

Congressman FARBSTEIN. I understand you 
have a bill in on this subject. Just what are 
you proposing? ^ 
Mr. FARBSTEIN. Well, Mr. Spevak, I might 
say that it is singularly appropriate that this 
question is raised now, just prior to the 
beginning of the Passover period commem- 
orating the exodus of the Jews from Egypt 
thousands of years ago. I introduced in 
the Congress a resolution to the effect that 
it is the sense of the Congress that the 
treatment of the Jews in Egypt recently con- 
stitutes persecution because of race, reli- 
glous beliefs, or political opinion. Further, 
it violates the human-rights sections of the 
United Nations Charter. I feel that this 
resolution should be passed by the Congress; 
and I feel that the United States should 
publicly do what it can toward ameliorat- 
ing this situation. I feel further that the 
United Nations should pass a resolution call- 
ing upon Egypt and Nasser to discontinue 
their acts. 

Mr. SPEVAK. Well, Congressman FARESTEIN, 
in discussing this matter I think probably 
both of us would agree that it is important 
to keep several facts in mind, sort of back- 
ground matter. 

No. 1 of these facts is that the Israeli Army 
entered the Sinai Peninsula on October 29, 
1956. 

No. 2 is this. On November 1, 1956, 72 
hours later, the Egyptian Government pro- 
mulgated a series of decrees and among them 
were the denationalization of certain Egyp- 
tian citizens, mostly Jews. 

No. 3. Within 5 days the U. N. cease-fire was 
accepted by the belligerent parties, 

No. 4, and what I think is most important, 
Egypt kept these decrees in effect and in fact 
I believe has them in effect right up to the 
present time. Yet by the middle of last No- 
vember it was already evident that Egypt in- 
tended to exploit the brief hostilities to de- 
spoil and ultimately destroy its Jewish com- 
munity. 

Now Congressman FARBSTEIN, you're a 
member of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, a great distinction, I might add, for a 
freshman Member of Congress, 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Thank you. 

Mr. Spevak. Now can you tell us, Congress- 
man FARBSTEIN, how you feel about this ques- 
tion? Some people think that the Jews 
brought this matter all on themselves. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Well, frankly, Bob, I can't 
understand how anyone with any degree of 
intelligence could possibly say any such 
thing because anyone who is knowledgeable 
in the least would know that Nasser has con- 
stantly been declaring the fact that he is at 
war with Israel. He has been actively block- 
ading Israel both in the Suez and the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Now, a blockade itself is an act 
of war, and preventing Israel from using the 
Guif of Aqaba for innocent passage of ships 
was such an act of war. Proclaiming its 
rights of belligerency and preventing Israel's 
use of the Suez, these are all acts of war. 
How could Israel, therefore, justifiably be 
called an aggressor? Must a man wait until 
he and his family are annihilated by gang- 
sters who have continually threatened his 
life and that of his family and are purchas- 


ing weapons to carry out their threats in full - 


view of his proposed victim? Or should he 
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do what any prudent man would do?—Move 
against his adversary before he is destroyed? 
That is all Israel did. Israel moved before 
Nasser had an opportunity to build up 
enough hardware to annihilate her people 
and to drive them into the sea as he and 
the other Arab people had been saying. 

Mr. SPEVAK. Well, Congressman FARBSTEIN, 
you use the word gangsters. Now do you 
think that there are any parallels, or do you 
find any parallels, between the techniques 
used by Hitler against the Jews. You remem- 
ber his so-called Aryanization program and 
what Nasser calls his Egyptianization pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FarsstTern. It's very obvious that Nas- 
ser learned from Hitler. He has gone even 
further than Hitler went. Hitler started this 
thing anew. It is my belief that Nasser with 
the benefit of people in his employ, who are 
former Nazis like Otto Remer, and Vonleers, 
had this thing prepared long, long before 
the adventure into the Sinai. As a matter 
of fact these decrees, as you suggested ear- 
lier, were promulgated within 2 or 3 days 
after Israel, to protect itself, ventured into 
the Sinai. 

Mr. Sprvak. Do you think they expected 
this? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Well, of course, they were 
only looking for some means whereby they 
could oust the Jews out of Egypt just the 
same way they had prepared for the na- 
tionalization of the Suez. 

Mr. SPEVAK. You don’t think the invasion 
took them by surprise? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Of course it did, yet this 
was all planned. They were only looking 
for a pretext, as you just mentioned, to come 
in and start acting against the Jews to drive 
them out, to pauperize them, to denation- 
alize them, and the various other things that 
were done against the Jews and are still being 
done. 

Mr. Sprvak. Now as you noted a moment 
ago, it is very close to the Passover season. 
Ironically we find a new exodus from Egypt 
thousands of years after the original exodus. 
But I just wonder if there isn't one difference 
here or at least one similarity with nazism. 
I've seen reports that Nasser has seized Jew- 
ish hostages from many of the families that 
he has ordered deported. In other words 
he is holding some back, I presume, for black- 
mail purposes or in order that people who 
leave the country don't talk too much about 
what is going on in there. Now does that 
jibe with the information that you have? 

Mr. FAREsSTEIN. Oh, yes; there is no ques- 
tion about it, as a matter of fact, not only 
information that has come to me but which 
has appeared in the public press. One of 
the reporters who works for your own news- 
paper wrote quite an article on that. It 
appeared in the Times. I believe it is com- 
mon knowledge, not only the knowledge that 
I may have personally. 

Mr. Sprvax. Now I want to ask you one 
thing, getting back to this matter of whether 
Israeli Jews are responsible for the plight 
of Egyptian Jews. Have Egypt's Jews been 
active in Zionist causes? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Why that's ridiculous. 
Families that are being persecuted by Nasser 
today are amongst families that have lived 
in Egypt for almost 2,000 years. These fami- 
lies that have lived there for generations are 
being persecuted just the same as stateless 
Jews. All this is a pretext. As a matter of 
fact the Jews that were in Egypt were par- 
ticularly careful to see to it that they in no 
way could be connected with Israel or with 
zionism because they knew that the only 
method that they could have of retaining 
their livelihoods and their very lives was by 
keeping away and steering clear of any sem- 
blance of friendship for Israel or for zion- 
ism. 


Mr. Spevax. Well, that jibes with informa- 
tion that we haye too. Of course, you prob- 
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ably run into this, that Nasser claims he is 
not against Jews but acting only against 
Zionists, I've run into that with other Arab 
spokesmen too. Now there are some people 
who regard this as a not too clever semantic 
maneuver. But from what all we have been 
able to gather is that the 50,000 Egyptian 
Jews were not active in the Zionist cause 
although they were very close to Israel in the 
physical sense. I noticed in a little booklet 
put out by the American Jewish Congress 
called The Black Record: Nasser’s Persecu- 
tion of the Egyptian Jewry, that this point is 
stressed quite emphatically. Now what other 
ways do you know of that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment is persecuting Jews—I mean that 
have come to your attention? 

Mr. Fannsrrix. Well, of course, what they 
are doing is they are depriving those who are 
remaining in Egypt of their livelihood. They 
are telling firms that if they retain Jewish 
employees they won't allow them any export 
or import licenses. They are denationalizing 
the firms that are doing business in Israel, 
making it impossible for the survival of the 
people who live there. As a matter of fact 
what they are doing is they are expelling 
people who live in Egypt, making use of hos- 
tages so that others, as you suggested, of 
their families won't advise the world of 
what's going on. The things that they are 
doing are very similar, as a matter of fact, 
even worse, as I said before, than those things 
that were done by Hitler. And I think it is 
an outrage, 

Mr. SPEVAK. Now Congressman FARBSTEIN, 
it’s always very nice for Congress to pass 
resolutions expressing sympathy with the 
Egyptian Jews or with any other persecuted 
people. But what else do you think might 
be done for them and also what do you think, 
in general at least, needs to be done so far 
as future relations with Israel are concerned? 

Mr, FARBSTEIN. Aside from the fact that 
there should be a public expression by the 
President and also a resolution passed by 
the United Nations calling upon Mr. Nasser 
to discontinue his depredations, I feel that 
in a broader sense what this country should 
do is in its mutual security law make a 
token grant-in-aid toward the building of a 
16-inch pipeline from Elath to the Mediter- 
ranean, That will make evident that this 
country doesn’t intend to remain at the 
mercy of Nasser insofar as the use of the 
Suez Canal is concerned, so that oil trans- 
shipment will not again be interfered with— 
to show this country intends to stand by its 
moral commitment to Israel. And also so 
that the countries in the area whose leaders 
fear the street mobs under Nasser’s influence 
may clearly understand that it is our desire, 
our sincere desire, for them to make peace 
with Israel. And when these street mobs 
and the people who control the various other 
governments that surround the Arab Gov- 
ernments that surround Israel realize that 
this country is truly behind Israel, I think 
that a better attitude will be taken by them 
and that there will be a greater opportunity 
for peace. 

Mr. Spevak. Well, if I may then summa- 
rize what we have heard from Congressman 
FARBSTEIN is this: The physical survival of 
one of the oldest and most peaceful religious 
communities of the world is at stake. But 
strangely the Eisenhower doctrine doesn’t 
seem to cover the subject. The President 
said at his Wednesday press conference that 
he will not speculate upon the character 
and reliability of Dictator Nasser. 

So the question I guess remains what it 
has been here in recent weeks, where to 
drift from this point on? It's not a very 
pretty picture it seems to me that we painted 
here but it’s one that does command immedi- 
ate attention. 

This is Bob Spevak in Washington returne 
ing you to our studios, 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 12, 1957 


Rev. Robert W. Olewiler, minister, 
Grace Reformed Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Most gracious God, in whom we live 
and move and have our being, once again 
we remember with gratitude the many 
blessings Thou hast placed upon us as a 
nation striving for peace and justice. 
We thank Thee for the legislative leader- 
ship of our United States Senate and for 
the sacrificial support of loyal Americans 
everywhere. 

Wilt Thou look with favor upon the 
Members of this body and grant them 
the compelling grace to love mercy, do 
justly, and walk humbly with Thee. Fill 
them with the spirit of wisdom, goodness, 
and truth; and so rule their hearts and 
bless their endeavors that law and order, 
justice and peace, may everywhere pre- 
vail. 

Preserve us, O Lord, from national 
sins and corruption. Increase our love 
of righteousness, our reverence in the 
use of freedom, and our generosity in the 
‘service of all, so that everything we do 
and everything we are will be to the 
advancement of Thy glory and to the 
safety, honor, and welfare of all Thy 
people, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. SMATHERS, and by 
unanimous consent, the Journal of the 
proceedings of Wednesday, April 10, 1957, 
was approved, and its reading was dis- 
pensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


INTERIM REPORT ON AVIATION 
FACILITIES PLANNING—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 150) 1 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, 
transmitting an interim report of the 
Special Assistant for Aviation Facili- 
ties Planning, and calls the matter to 
the attention of the acting majority 
leader. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, as I 
understand, that is the message which 
was printed in the Recorp yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I ask unanimous 
consent that the message be referred to 
the appropriate committee without be- 
ing printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the message 
from the President, together with the 
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interim report, were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1442) to 
facilitate the regulation, control, and 
eradication of plant pests, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; that the 
House insisted upon its amendment, 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. CooLrey, Mr. 
Poace, Mr. Grant, Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. 
Avucust H. ANDRESEN, Mr. HILL, and Mr. 
HOEVEN were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment; 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) to im- 
plement further the act of July 15, 1946, 
by approving the signature by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of an agreement 
amending the Anglo-American Finan- 
cial Agreement of December 6, 1945. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 13) to provide 
for the printing of additional copies of 
hearings held by the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2367) to 
establish a deferred grazing program as 
part of the relief available to drought- 
stricken areas under Public Law 875, 81st 
Congress, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 2146. An act to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; 

H. R. 3377. An act to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities and the ac- 
quisition of land by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics necessary to the 
effective prosecution of aeronautical re- 
search: 

H. R. 3996. An act to authorize the utili- 
zation of a limited amount of storage space 
in Lake Texoma for the purpose of water 
supply for the city of Sherman, Tex.; 

H. R. 5538. An act to provide that with- 
drawals, reservations, or restrictions of more 
than 5,000 acres of public lands of the United 
States for certain purposes shall not become 
effective until approved by Act of Congress, 
and for other purposes; and 
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H. R. 6092. An act granting the consent 


and approval of Congress to the Merrimack 
River Flood Control Compact. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 


H. R. 2146. An act to amend the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956; and 

H. R. 5538. An act to provide that with- 
drawals, reservations, or restrictions of more 
than 5,000 acres of public lands of the 
United States for certain purposes shall not 
become effective until approved by act of 
Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3377. An act to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities and the ac- 
quisition of land by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics necessary to the 
effective prosecution of aeronautical re- 
search; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R.3996. An act to authorize the utili- 
zation of a limited amount of storage space 
in Lake Texoma for the purpose of water sup- 
ply for the city of Sherman, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 6092. An act granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Merrimack 
River Flood Control Compact; placed on the 
calendar. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. SmaTHERS, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations was author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, since 
the Senate meets today following an ad- 
journment under the rule, there will be 
the usual morning hour, for the intro- 
duction of bills and the transaction of 
other routine business. In connection 
therewith, I ask unanimous consent that 
statements be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


List oF PRINCIPAL AND ALTERNATE CANDIDATES 
FOR 1957 REGULAR NROTC PROGRAM 


A letter from the Chief of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of principal and alternate candi- 
dates selected for the 1957 regular NROTC 
program (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

REPORT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 

CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, Washington, 
D. O., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Corporation, for the calendar year 
1956 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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HoMe RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to provide 
for the District of Columbia an appointed 
governor and lieutenant governor, and an 
elected legislative assembly and nonvoting 
delegate to the House of Representatives, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
AUDIT REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF FOREST 

MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report on the administra- 
tion of forest management activities by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Portland, Oreg., 
area office, Department of the Interior, 
dated November 1956 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
UNIFORM PROCEDURES RELATING TO ACQUISI- 
* TION OF NON-FEpERAL LAND FOR PURPOSES 

or NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to establish uniform procedures 
relating to the acquisition of non-Federal 
land for purposes of the national park sys- 
tem, and for other purposes (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
REPORT ON ACTIVITIES or DIVISION OF COAL 

MINE INSPECTION 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the activities of the Division of 
Coal Mine Inspection, Bureau of Mines, for 
the calendar year 1956 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

Frees PAYABLE TO PATENT OFFICE 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to fix the fees payable to the Patent Office 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL oF NAME 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Pietro 
Lerario from a report relating to aliens 
whose deportation has been suspended, 
transmitted to the Senate on July 16, 1956; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT, 

RELATING TO CONSTRUCTION OF MEDICAL AND 

DENTAL TEACHING FACILITIES 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legtSlation to amend the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Service Act re- 
lating to grants for construction of research 
facilities so as to increase their duration 
from 3 to 5 years and to authorize grants for 
medical and dental teaching facilities (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. Cartson members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon; to the committee on 
Appropriations: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 4 


“To the Honorable Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the senate and 
the house of representatives of the State of 
Oregon, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 

“Whereas the continued welfare and 
proper economic growth and development of 
the State of Oregon depends on the unim- 
peded movement of water-borne commerce 
along the Columbia River, and particularly 
upon a ship channel and navigation locks 
which are adequate for the movement of 
loaded deep-draft vessels; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government recog- 
nizes that the benefits of trade, commerce 
and industry to all of its citizens and the 
vital national defense features inherent in a 
system of adequately developed waterways 
throughout the United States requires it to 
maintain through the Corps of Engineers of 
the Department of the Army a channel 35 
feet deep and 500 feet wide from Vancouver, 
Wash., to The Dalles, Oreg., as evidenced by 
prior congressional authorization and ap- 
proval of such channel; and 

“Whereas the present ship channel has 
been permitted to silt in and has not been 
properly maintained at the depth previously 
authorized and previously maintained and 
is at present of insufficient width and depth 
to allow safe, proper or unimpeded naviga- 
tion by deep-draft vessels; and 

“Whereas the present inadequacy of the 
said channel limits the movement and size 
of vessels and cargo and is a continuous 
threat to the safety of navigation and re- 
sults in an adverse effect upon the welfare 
of all Columbia River ports: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the House of Representatives jointly 
concurring therein), That the Congress of 
the United States be, and it hereby is, urged 
to take immediate action to improve and im- 
plement the present channel from Van- 
couver, Wash., to The Dalles, Oreg., by ap- 
propriating funds with which said channel 
can be immediately dredged to the author- 
ized depth and width to alleviate the present 
serious and hazardous condition of naviga- 
tion in the Columbia River and its detri- 
mental effect upon trade, commerce, indus- 
try and the general welfare; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States be, and it hereby is, urged to 
authorize immediate modification of the 
navigation locks at Bonneville Dam to in- 
crease the width to 86 feet and length to 
650 feet and to remove existing channel ob- 
structions above said navigation locks before 
the restricting and hazardous nature of the 
existing channel effects an even greater and 
more disastrous effect upon the welfare of 
the citizens of the Columbia River area, the 
residents of Oregon and Washington, and of 
the Pacific Northwest and the citizens of the 
United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted to the President of the 
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United States, the Secretary of the United 
States Senate, the Clerk of the United States 
House of Representatives, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of the Army, the 
Chief of the Corps of Engineers of the De- 
partment of the Army and to all members of 
the Oregon congressional delegation. 
“Adopted by senate March 18, 1957. 
“ZYLPHA ZELL BURNS, 
“Chief Clerk of Senate. 
“Boyp R. OVERHULSE, 
“President of Senate. 
“Adopted by house March 27, 1957. 
“Pat DOOLEY, 
“Speaker of House.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 6 


“Whereas the United States Supreme Court 
and various Federal courts have been sub- 
jected to severe criticism as a result of the 
decisions and decrees in the school segrega- 
tion and related cases which declare that 
segregation and discrimination because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin in 
public schools and facilities violate the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas these decisions and decrees of 
the United States Supreme Court and vari- 
ous Federal courts have been condemned as 
a usurpation of and encroachment on the 
reserved powers of the States by the Supreme 
Court and Central Government of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas the decisions and decrees of the 
United States Supreme Court and various 
Federal courts are being condemned, disre- 
garded, and evaded both directly and indi- 
rectly by State legislation, procrastination in 
complying with said decisions and decrees, 
coercion, and intimidation, all under the 
theory that any State has a right to inter- 
pose its sovereignty in opposition to an exer- 
cise of power by the Federal Government 
which that State determines has not been 
granted by the several States to the Federal 
Government; and 

“Whereas all the States of the United 
States are bound by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, including judicial 
interpretation of said Constitution and laws, 
until later changed through constitutional 
processes; and 

“Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States provides the manner in which said 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
are to be enacted, amended, or repealed; and 

“Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States does not permit any State to act in 
total disregard of any Federal law, court 
decision or decree when the State has 
through an assumption of unconstitutional 
powers declared that any said law, decree or 
decision is unconstitutional; and 

“Whereas to permit each State to decide of 
itself by which provision of the United 
States Constitution, law, judicial decree or 
decision it shall be bound would eventually. 
result in the destruction of the Federal sys- 
tem of government: Be it therefore 

“Resolved by the Senate of the 70th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Illinois (the 
House of Representatives concurring herein), 
That the United States of America is founded 
upon the principle that everyone is entitled 
to equal privileges, opportunities, rights, du- 
ties, and immunities regardless of race, color, 
religion, or national origin, and any public 
facility which segregates or discriminates 
against any person because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin is contrary to said 
principle; and be it further 

“Resolved, That segregation and discrimi- 
nation because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin in public schools and facilities 
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is prohibited by the Constitution of the 
United States, and no State has the right to 
maintain at its own expense racially separate 
public schools or facilities; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this 70th general assembly 
go on record as approving and supporting the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the school segregation cases; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the final arbiter on questions 
of constitutionality, and any disagreement or 
dissatisfaction this State may have with any 
decision or decree of said Court should be 
resolved through the processes provided by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the theory of interposi- 
tion, whereby the authority of the Govern- 
ment of the United States is disregarded 
when any State decides it shall interpose its 
sovereignty in disobedience to that authority, 
is hereby condemned as a dangerous threat 
to the Constitution and Federal system of 
Government of the United States; and be it 
also 


“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of state to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to each of the 
Houses of Congress, to Illinois Representa- 
tives and Senators in Congress, to the Gov- 
ernor and legislature of each of the other 
States, and to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

“Adopted by the senate March 5, 1957. 

“JOHN WM. CHAPMAN, 
“President of the Senate, 

“Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Concurred in by the house of representa- 

tives, March 28, 1957. 
‘Warren L. Woop, 
“Speaker of House of Representatives. 
“Fren W. RvuEGG, 
“Clerk of House of Representatives.” 


A resolution of the senate of the State of 

Minnesota; to the Committee on Agriculture 

and Forestry: 

“Senate resolution relating to family farms 
and agriculture 


- “Whereas it is recognized by all that the 
time-proven family farm unit must. continue 
as the basic social and economic unit of agri- 
culture and that accordingly, farm policy 
must assist such farms in achieving stand- 
ards of farm living equal to those enjoyed 
by other Americans; and 

“Whereas agricultural policy in this coun< 
try has sought to foster family-sized, owner- 
operated farms, which has proved to be a 
sound and wise policy, since it has developed 
an efficient agriculture unparalleled in the 
entire world; and 

“Whereas present farm price levels are in- 
adequate because they tend to increase the 
disparity between farm income and farm op- 
erating costs; and 

“Whereas this disparity in farm purchas- 
ing power if permitted to continue, reflects 
itself not only in economic distress for farm- 
ers, but in reduced retail sales, employment, 
and industrial activity; and 
- “Whereas the present unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions in agriculture make it ex- 
tremely difficult for young people to establish 
themselves in farming as their life’s work: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota that we favor legislation to accom- 
plish the following purposes: 

“1. Providing supports to assure favorable 
prices and income to producers of major farm 
eommodities, using whatever methods may 
be most practical, such as loan and purchase 
programs, incentive payments, surplus re- 
moval measures, promotion of exports, or a 
combination of these measures. As far as 
possible, farm support programs should be 
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placed on a self-regulating and self-financ- 
ing basis. 


“2. Continuing, expanding, and improving 
the soil-bank program as a soil-conservation 
measure and as a supplement to price pro- 
grams, by including the feed grains and 
other major field crops in the acreage re- 
serve; by requiring soil-conservation prac- 
tices upon acres placed into the acreage re- 
serve; and by requiring participation in the 
soil bank as a condition to eligibility for price 


ing a specific national policy 
regarding the pn of food reserves which 
should be maintained in the national in- 
terest. 

4. Providing for greatly expanded research 
programs to study agricultural marketing 
and price problems and to develop new uses 
and new markets for farm products. 

“5. Providing price protection on the per- 
ishable farm products such as milk, meat, 
butter, poultry, and eggs, which are so im- 
portant in our diversified farming economy, 
wherever purchase and storage measures are 
effective as a support measure. 

“6. Providing the initiative, both with 
leadership and funds, in carrying on effective 
farm credit, soil conservation, crop insur- 
ance, REA programs, and programs to pro- 
mote the consumption of a proper diet among 
our aged, our schoolchildren, our low-income 
groups, and those in institutions; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the administration of 
farm programs at the county and community 
level be fostered in every way by legislative 
and administrative policy, specifically safe- 
guarding the right of farmers to elect their 
own committees, and to operate the county 
offices and programs in a manner consistent 
with law and regulations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States give the farmers some relief from the 
high cost of operation by repealing the 3 
percent excise transportation tax immedi- 
ately; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be directed to forward a copy of this reso- 
lution to the chief officer of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
instructed to transmit copies of this reso- 
tution to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Min- 
nesota. 

* “Adopted by the Senate of the State of 
Minnesota April 8, 1957. 

“H. Y. Torrey, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“House Joint Memorial 20 
“In the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
23d session 
“To the President of the United States, Con- 
gress of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Delegate to Con- 
gress From Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 23d session assembled, 
respectfully submits: 

“Whereas Alaska is lacking in basic indus- 
try, which is essential for the establishment 
of a sound tax base; and 

“Whereas Alaska is known to have impor- 
tant natural-resource potentials in timber, 
fish, and minerals, including oil and gas; 
and 

“Whereas it has been proven in other areas 
that when industrial tax incentives have been 
offered to new industries for a reasonable 
period of time such a policy has in no way 
reduced tax revenues, but has created a much 
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broader tax base, eventually resulting in 
greatly increased revenues; an 

“Whereas in an attractive economic at- 
mosphere every 24 hours $3 million of Amer- 
ican investment capital are being poured into 
the development of Canadian resources, as 
compared with a like amount in Alaska, each 
year; and 

“Whereas the 23d session of the Alaska 
Legislature, by its action in passing H. B. 
186 (an industrial tax incentives measure 
patterned after the Puerto Rico Industrial 
Incentives Act of 1954), has acknowledged 
the need for inducements to attract invest- 
ment capital to Alaska; and 

“Whereas like incentives in the form of 
exemption from Federal taxes for similar 
limited periods of time for new industrial 
enterprises are essential to create a favor- 
able economic environment in which new 
industries may grow: Now, therefore, 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 23d sessfon assembled, 
respectfully requests and petitions Congress 
to extend exemptions from Federal income 
taxation for like periods of time to those new 
industrial enterprises qualifying under the 
Alaska Act. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house March 18, 1957. 

“RICHARD J. GREVEL, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“DoLoRES D. GOAD, 

“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 25, 1957. 
“VICTOR C. RIVERS, 

“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“KATHERINE T. ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Approved by the Acting Governor, 

“Certified true, full, and correct. 

“DOLORES D. GOAD, 

“I certify that the above is a true, full, and 
correct copy of House Joint Memorial 20. 
“WAINO E. HENDRICKSON, 

“Secretary of Alaska.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 21 


“In the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, 
23d session 


“To the President of the United States, Con- 
gress of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Delegate to Con- 
gress From Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska in 23d session assembled, 
respectfully submits: 

“Whereas municipal corporations, public 
utility districts and school districts in the 
Territory of Alaska are authorized under the 
provisions of acts of Congress (48 U. S. C. 
44a and 48 U. S. C. 315) to issue general 
obligation bonds in an amount not exceed- 
ing 10 percent of the aggregate taxable value 
of the real and personal property within the 
corporate limits of such political subdivisions: 
of Alaska for the purpose of acquiring and 
constructing public works; and 

“Whereas under the provisions of the 
Alaska Public Works Act (48 U. S. C. 486 
to 486j, inclusive), such political subdivi- 
sions are authorized to incur indebtedness 
to the United States for public works con- 
structed under the Alaska public works pro- 
gram and to issue general obligation bonds 
as evidence of such indebtedness without 
regard to the 10 percent limitation above 
mentioned; and 

“Whereas a large number of said political 
subdivisions are unable to issue any general 
obligation bonds except under the Alaska 
Public Works Act because the aggregate of 
the bonds issued, both exclusive and inclu- 
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ve of those issued under the Alaska Pub- 
ic Works Act, exceed such 10 percent limita- 
tion as appears by the opinions of eminent 
legal counsel: Now, therefore, 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in 23d session assembled, 
respectfully requests and petitions Congress 
to amend the laws limiting the authority of 
such political subdivisions to issue general 
obligation bonds so that they may issue such 
bonds to a limit of 10 percent of the aggre- 
gate taxable value of the real and personal 
property within their corporate limits with- 
out including the indebtedness incurred and 
the bonds issued under the Alaska Public 
Works Act in computing such authorized 
maximum. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house March 27, 1957. 

“RICHARD J. GREVEL, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“Attest: 
“DoLoREsS D. GOAD, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 28, 1957. 
“Victor C. RIVERS, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“KATHERINE T, ALEXANDER, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“I certify that the above is a true, full and 
correct copy of House Joint Memorial 21. 
“Waino E. HENDRICKSON, 
“Secretary of Alaska. 
“Certified full, true and correct. 
“DOLORES D. GOAD, 
“Chief Clerk of the House” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“House Resolution 12 


“A resolution to state the policy of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska concerning the participa- 
tion of residents of the continental United 
States in the Alaska fishery 


“Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska: 

"Whereas the members of the Alaska Leg- 
islature have been informed that a state- 
ment is being widely circulated among mem- 
bers of Congress that the Territorial legis- 
lature has indicated a desire to see legisla- 
tion enacted excluding residents of the con- 
tinental United States from participating in 
the Alaska fishery; and 

“Whereas such statement is wholly false, 
and the Territorial legislature has never, by 
any act, resolve. petition, or statement evi- 
denced a desire to exclude residents of the 
continental United States from participating 
in the Alaska fishery; and 

“Whereas although one house of the 1949 
legislature evidenced a natural interest in 
full and fair employment for qualified Alas- 
kan residents, this interest has never been 
directed toward denial of employment to 
nonresidents and cannot be construed as evi- 
dence of the attitude of the full 1949 legisla- 
ture or of more recent legislatures; and 

“Whereas later expressions of Alaska resi- 
dents, and especially the recent constitu- 
tional convention, are a clear and manifest 
denial of the charge that the Alaska Legisla- 
ture or the Alaskan people have any desire 
to exclude residents of the continental 
United States from participating in the 
Alaska fishery: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska denies the 
false and misleading charge that the Legisla- 
ture of Alaska has a desire to exclude resi- 
dents of the continental United States from 
participation in the Alaska fishery; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be submitted to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America, to the honorable members of the 
Senate Committee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs, to the honorable members of the 
House Committee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs, to the Honorable E. L. BARTLETT, Dele- 
gate to Congress from Alaska, to the Honor- 
able William Egan and the Honorable Ernest 
Gruening, Tennessee plan Senators from 
Alaska, and to the Honorable Ralph Rivers, 
Tennessee plan representative from Alaska, 
“Passed by the house March 26, 1957. 
“RICHARD J, GREVEL, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“Attest: 
Por onxs D. Goan, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Approved by the Acting Governor. 
“Certified true, full, and correct. 
“Dotores D. GOAD, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“I certify that the above is a true, full, and 
correct copy of House Resolution No. 12. 
“WAINO E. HENDRICKSON, 
“Secretary of Alacka.” 


The petition of Thomas Schroeder, of Chi- 
cago, Ill, relating to reforestation and 
droughts (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

Resolutions adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, Department 
of Michigan, at Detroit, Mich., relating to the 
foreign-aid program, and the ratification of 
treaties with foreign countries who discrimi- 
nate against American citizens because of 
religious principles; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Toledo, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, 
signed by Arthur C. Kochendorfer, executive 
manager, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of the House bill 430, and Senate bill 
76, relating to the National Labor Relations 
Act, and the Taft-Hartley Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The memorial of E. A. Blumenstine, of 
Harrisburg, Pa., remonstrating against so- 
called junk mail (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA GENERAL AS- 


SEMBLY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], I present a concurrent reso- 
lution passed by the South Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly April 10, 1957, and I ask 
that it be printed in the Rxconp and re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and, 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
United States Senators and Members of the 
Congress of the United States from the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama to vigorously oppose any 
further curtailment by the United States 
Department of Agriculture of tobacco pro- 
duction 
Whereas the United States Department of 

Agriculture has cut the acreage allotted to 

the tobacco farmer for this year by 20 per- 

cent; and 

Whereas the Federal Government, through 
the Department of Agriculture during the 
past 10 years, has cut the acreage allotted 
to the tobacco farmer by 40 percent; and 

Whereas the United States Department of 
Agriculture has further cut the production 
of the tobacco farmer by at least 1,000 
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pounds per acre by dictating the variety of 
tobacco that the farmer is allowed to plant; 
and 

Whereas Senator W, Kerr Scorr, Demo- 
cratic Senator in the United States Sen- 
ate from North Carolina, proposes an addi- 
tional cut to the tobacco farmer by limiting 
the acreage poundage so as to limit leaf pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas the position of Senator Scorr may 
be understandable in view of the fact that 
the State of North Carolina has a greater 
tobacco allotment than any of the States of 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Ala- 
bama; and 

Whereas the State of South Carolina can- 
not concede the right or the justice of such 
a position in view of the cuts and reduc- 
tions that the tobacco farmer of this State 
has already suffered; and 

Whereas it is believed that any further 
curtailment of the production of the tobacco 
farmer will be ruinous financially to this 
all-important segment of the agricultural 
life of the State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Carolina (the Senate 
concurring), That each United States Sen- 
ator and each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress of the United 
States from South Carolina, and each United 
States Senator and each Member of the 
House of Representatives in the Congress 
from the States of Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida be memorialized to vigorously op- 
pose any further curtailment by the United 
States Department of Agriculture of any - 
type of tobacco production by the tobacco 
farmer; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Senator and Congress- 
man referred to herein. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the South Carolina house of representa- 
tives and concurred in by the senate. 

INEZ WATSON, 
Clerk of the House. 


THE PRICE OF GOLD—PETITIONS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
October 8, 1943, the War Production 
Board issued Order L-208, which called 
for a cessation of nonessential mining 
operations. This order was the death 
knell of the gold-mining industry in this 
country, which previously had been crip- 
pled by the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, 
which set the price of newly mined gold 
at $35 a fine ounce. The $35 an ounce 
price has remained unchanged until the 
present time, and has resulted in virtual 
stoppage of gold mining in the United 
States, except as gold is found as a by- 
product of other metals. 

Mr. President, the citizens of Arizona 
are vitally interested in the price of gold. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, peti- 
tions, together with the signatures 
thereto, which I have received on this 
subject in the last few days. 

There being no objection, the peti- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, with the sig- 
natures attached, as follows: 

PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 

United States, respectfully petition the Con- 


gress to restore our country to the gold stand- 
ard, putting same on the free market and 
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raising the price of gold, hereby endorsing 
the action of the Women's Club of Kingman, 
Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Donaid Clark, Fidel Abril, Billy Elia, E. W. 
Randall, E. W. Alford, C. Richie, E. H. Trie- 
fenbach, H. Smail, Manuel M. Amoya, Hollis 
D. Richards, Clifford E. Nancollas, Charles B. 
Richards, R. W. Anderson, Albert S. Wood, 
C. D. Scott, Pat Orlando, Edward K. De Ryke, 
N. L. Lyman, H. V. Hill, Mildred R. Walmsley, 
Ada Docker, Cora Savoy, Rupert J. Loza, 
Phoenix, Ariz; H. W. Fritsche, Barbara 
Goldman, Goodyear, Ariz.; Earl J. Campbell, 
R. E. Minitz, Everett V. Cohoe, Patrick Bal- 
Tengee, Kathryn Ballengee, Frank A. Cun- 
ningham, Walter F. King, Elmer F. Morren, 
Ray Smith, Roy Windle, Daniel H. Twitchell, 
Frank Alvarez, Melvin Billinghurst, Lyle 
Banks, Carl H. Peters, Clarence H. Grimm, 
W. L. Clements, Ruby Jamison, Dean Shields, 
Mildred S. Kiefer Prank Raymond, Ralph E. 
Hess, J. A. Shelley, Gertrude R. James, Esther 
‘Strauss, May Yee, Jeanne Borthwick, Lucille 
Francies, A. W. Spangehl, Phoenix, Ariz. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women's Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

A. C. Haigler, Violet M. Haigler, Joseph C. 
Kostolnik, Yolanda M. Kostolnik, Seid Wad- 

dell, Ethel Kunz, W. R. Murhamer, Glen F. 
Blair, C. J. Lunenschloss, Ted O. McCul- 
laough, Lorraine H. Kelly, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Ralph Richut, Scottsdale, Ariz.; Joseph W. 
Carter, Charles Grissler, Agnes Grissler, S. H. 
Ammerman, Reamy C. Fitch, Hugh Perry, 
H. F. Beckman, B. Wick, W. Elston, Hazel 
Gray, Leona Huish, Jewell Nealy, Paul Adams, 
Freddie Lewis, John Elliott, Josephine M. 
Riesgo, William Mehan, Eleanor G. Bookman, 
Martha Marie Halcomb, F. A. Miller, James T. 
Young, C. E. Young, Ernie Fox, Agnes Fox, 
Charles Murray, Phoenix, Ariz. 

D. W. Kempton, Vernon Stokes, Burl E. 
Merrill, Russell DeWitt, Leroy Bentley, Ben 
Pablos, Arthur H. Gitemann, V. R. Snyder, 
Marian Murheimerm, John McGrath, Albert 
M. Reguly, Paul M. Yeager, Murl E. Fulk, 
M. D., George Harlan, Phoenix, Ariz.; Howard 
C. Harlan, Glendale, Ariz.; Elmer W., Gift, 
Mildred Caragan, Aubri J. Russell, W. H. 
Stevens, Eloise Nassoiy, Albert MacKenzie, 
©. K. Benjamin, Venus H. Angle, Vera D. Cole, 
Dean S. Davidson, Helen Mitchell, Rebecca 
Brown, Kenneth Sadrick, C. C. Huskison, 
Cecil E. Gilliam, Earl E. Haver, Alfred L. 
Martin, Bryan Routh, J. H. Mouer, E. S. 
Stringham, Phoenix, Ariz. 

W. W. Grace, Earl Grace, Joe G. Strahan, 
Earle Sleyder, Charles M. Morgan, Mary E. 
Smith, M. H. Baskin, L. C. Boles, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Lee E. Shepard, Glendale, Ariz.; Sam 
L. Renis, Geo. A. Sadler, A. Wetzler, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; Frank J. Suter, Thelma Suter, 
Scottsdale, Ariz.; Ellen McGrath, Ethel Mas- 
sey, Betty Henderson, Marion S. Murhamer, 
Joseph T. Rich, Gottfried Stettler, John M. 
Levy, Richard Brubaker, R. E. Mullane, A. 
Homan, J. H. Waters, J. B. Schroeder, A. J. 
Schlieter, J. O. Pinnick, Ethel A. Pinnick, 
John Farr, Ch. Kirschstein, H. Kirschstein, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
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and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women’s Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Telle E. Clock, club trustee; Amy C. Neal, 
club trustee; June Bond, club trustee; Geor- 
gia H. Brandenburg, president; Angeline 
Rathbone, first vice president; Bernice Rich- 
ardson, second vice president; Meta Seuz, 
treasurer; Olga Joy, secretary; Thelma 8. 
Duke, north district welfare chairman; Elsie 
Wallace, safety chairman; Catharine M. 
Johnston, parliamentarian; Mrs. Paul Wal- 
lace, publicity chairman; Mrs. John Hokan- 
son; Mrs. Lillian Sweetland; Mrs. C. C. Bol- 
linger; Mrs. Nancy D. Owen; Mrs. Lloyd 
Clinkenheard; Thelma M. Duntra; Louise 
Kuykendall; Alice E. Claire; Inez Ridenour; 
Mabel Harrison; Mary Jane Wienke; Evalyn 
Dyer; Jay M. Gates; Marion E. Watson; 
Viola Waetje; Fanny L. Woodward; Elsa M. 
Snuney; Clara B. Pahland; Pauline Mc- 
Lendon; Cordie L. Moser; Mrs. Frank Kesler; 
Mrs. Mabel E. King; Mrs. Ethel Robinett; 
Kingman, Ariz. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the 
Congress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby en- 
dorsing the action of the Women’s Club of 
Kingman, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Dorothy V. Smith, Goldie Briggs, Glenna 
C. Auld, Anna Melijon, Estelle Chapman, Nell 
B. Hand, Ruby E. Warren, Alice Plummer, 
Nadine Hubbs, Doris Borbam, Mae Hender- 
son, Donna Sader, Helen Johnson, Mrs. W. A. 
Kesler, Elizabeth Malloy, Mrs. Cyrus F. 
Weeks, Mrs. J. H. Bathrick, Louise Stackpoole, 
Vida Robinson, Kingman, Ariz.; Mrs. Vera L, 
Bradley, Lilian Copeland, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
W. G. Coffman, Kingman, Ariz.; Clyde Hinson, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; L. W. Bodill, Whittier, Calif.; 
Tex Hall, Chino, Calif.; Nelson G. Harsh- 
berger, Cindy Delgado, Dolly Alger, A. L. Alger, 
Kingman, Ariz.; Francis L. Worthley, Oatman, 
Ariz.; E. E. Dunton, Mrs. Peggy Dunton, 
Seattle, Wash.; O. L. Worthley, Davenport, 
Wash.; Albert M. Worthley, Oatman, Ariz.; 
William A. Johnston, Kingman, Ariz.; Prank 
W. Cole, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


PETITION 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women’s Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

W. E. Hittson, president, Oatman Gold 
Roads Chamber of Commerce, Frances Hitt- 
son, J. C. Brendenburg, Elizabeth G. Fand, 
Oatman, Ariz.; E. W. Web, Kingman, Ariz.; 
James H. McCready, Mining, Oatman, Ariz.; 
Edward L. Bumgardner, Tucson, Ariz.; Lew 
Russell, Beulah Russell, Portland, Oreg.; Ef- 
fel Rud, Fenriser, Calif.; Gilbert Phillips, 
Horace G. Fuller, Anna M. Ridenour, Minnie 
I. Fuller, Oatman, Ariz.; T. Peterson, J. M. 
Menefee, Kingman, Ariz.; Helene Lee, Van C. 
Lee, county committeeman, Lucille E. Bean, 
postmaster, Oatman, Ariz.; Paul A. Kunkel, 
Mining, Ariz.; Dorothy Phillips, Ruth Kun- 
kel, R. H. Baldwin, Rae Baldwin, Earl C. 
Steffa, Josephine Steffa, Oatman, Ariz.; O. B. 
Joy, Vernetta Broking, D. A. Broking, Thomas 
W. Coughlin, Kingman, Ariz.; M. C. Brucker, 
Glendale, Calif.; G. M. Caulfield, Lucille A. 
Caulfield, Brownsville, Tex.; Flora Gauldin, 
O. Lee Gauldin, Downey, Calif.; Esther So- 
wash, Big Gear Lake, Calif.; Alice M. Beatty, 
Escondido, Calif, 


April 12 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women’s Club of 
Kingman, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

M. N. West, Jane West, Quincy, Calif.; 
Julian M. Ager, civil engineer, Klamath Falls, 
Oreg.; Charles A. Krucey, Fhionde, Ariz.; 
Bryon Carlin, Kingman, Ariz.; Jerry Stahl, 
Yucca, Ariz; Todd Long, Harold Barlin, 
Donald E. Short, Donald R. Fergan, Phil 
Keller, Alvin H. Todtt, Kingman, Ariz.; Paree 
J. Killejaedr, Needles, Calif.; Enga Hartz, 
Jennie Gruninger, Ora Gruninger, Nettie 
Ritchie, Fronies Zroinge, Erwin W. Crager, 
Harriet S. Crager, Floyd Spidell, Hazel Lopin- 
ski, Kay Atherton, Kathryn C. Stahl, G. H. 
Johnson, Helen Johnson, Kingman, Ariz.; 
Mary Lee Lownes, San Diego, Calif.; Della E. 
Lund, Eugene Lund, Wilmington, Calif.; 
Carnie Bowman, McFarland, Calif.; R. Par- 
soris, Escondito, Calif.: Mrs. Odessa L. Bow- 
man, McFarland, Calif.; Marian White, Ven- 
tura, Calif.; P. K. Sowash, Big Bear Lake, 
Calif.; Ernest Wilson, Winslow, Ariz.; Frances 
D. Kokes, Van Nuys, Calif.; Mathilda R. Mc- 
Caig, Sepulveda, Calif. 


PETITION 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women’s Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same, 

Dorothy C. Craig, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ger- 
trude Saling, Manhattan Beach, Calif.; Al- 
fred G. Wyneker, Lennox, Calif.; Lech Bullis, 
Inglewood, Calif; Sally Westerman, Ingle- 
wood, Calif.; Honora Costigan, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Hilda K. Davison, Palos Verdes, Calif.; 
Robert T. Curtis, John Rauber, E. M. Mc- 
Gough, Lennox, Calif.; Raymond R. Roe, 
Hawthorne, Calif.; Edward J. Pia, Torrance, 
Calif.; L. Copeland, Los Angeles, Calif.; Rob- 
ert Quillen, Harbor City, Calif.; Everett L. 
Lomholdt, Gardena, Calif.; William E. Hess, 
Manhattan Beach, Calif.; Jacale Balian, Leo 
Balian, Inglewood, Calif.; James M. Bauct, 
Earogua, Calif.; Leonard D. McGinnis, Haw- 
thorne, Calif.; Ruth P. Bezneak, South Gate, 
Calif; Ralph A. Lauso, Inglewood, Calif.; 
Norris F. Blodgett, Howard A. Speaks, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Mary M. Gray, Inglewood, 
Calif.; Edna M. Coelko, Gardena, Calif.; Ru- 
dolph J. Lisa, Los Angeles, Calif.; J. E. Vance, 
Manhattan Beach, Calif.; Cordelia Anderson, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; David S. Foryth, Lennox, 
Calif.; G. Evans, Inglewood, Calif.; Myrtle L. 
Scranton, Harold L. Sudenstucke, Hawthorne, 
Calif.; Chester L. Ripley, Gardena, Calif.; 
F. K. Olson, Inglewood, Calif.; Adolph Sing- 
erman, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women's Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Neal M. Sprague, Earl B. Mott, J. E. Andes, 
Gefhio F. Dinelli, Benjamin H. Phillips, 
W. E. McCeudreun, Joel W. Frazier, E. J. 
Pickens, Addie Dale, Needles, Calif.; Ray Frei, 
Norwalk, Calif.; J. S. MacDonald, Needles, 
Calif.; D. V. Nimrick, Carter, Okla.; John 
MacLeod, Templeton Sims, Lester Barnum, 
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G. S. McDaniel, Dollie C. Stewart, R. L. West, 
R.N. McCutchen, Clay Hubbard, J. F. Blank- 
enship, Paul B. Pryor, M. E. Johnson, E. H. 
Feely, Al Williams, John T. Williams, H. B. 
Burress, Mrs. Doris B. Sprague, Herman A. 
Clark, Bob Lannom, Clinton Bremer, Joe C. 
Tapscott, Jackson L. Sen, Bryan Botts, 
Quincy Crain, C. S. Zimmerman, E. G. Green, 
W. L. McGill, E. E. Smith, P. O. Brockheuser, 
R. W. Andrews, J. R. Hendon, Owen A. Kester, 
O. B. Howell, W. L. Hughes, F. M. Potter, 
Needles, Calif.; J. D. Purdy, Winslow, Ariz.; 
E. G. Farley, H. C. Johnson, G. I. Albrecht, 
Needles, Calif.; J. L. Bissell, H. A. Garnett, J. 
W. Lund, Beny McGill, Needles, Calif.; Leo R. 
Quinn, Beaver Bay, Minn.; Clarence O. Tru- 
bey, Stephen Viszokay, Needles, Calif.; L. F. 
Chatham, Mader, Calif.; R. Rodriguez, Car- 
roll Albertson, James A. Barnes, George Wm. 
Stewart, Huey Moon Lee, Athleen Walton, 
Jack Connor, Rodney R. Reid, M. L. Fredrick- 
son, Frank G. Farrall, H. E. Fleming, R. J. 
McConnell, Needles, Calif. 


PETITION 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens. of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women’s Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Mrs. Earl S. Bruce, Stanley V. Clark, La- 
Verne Ming, Olive Bond, Donald Hacker, Lu- 
cille A. Cisnug, Grover E. Keller, Betty L. 
Grounds, Peggy B. Smith, Louis L. Wallace, 
Marion C. Hilty, James R. Pascoe, E. V. Talin, 
J. L. Carrow, P. J. Warlick, Mary L. Cannon, 
Fred Willis, Luther C. Dancer, Paul Geel, 
Ellis Rucker, A, C. Dunn, Peter Barkmans, 
E. Ross Householder, Carl F. Froning, A. J. 
Muller, C. W. Burcham, Elmer Gilman, Lida 
Mae Hickan, Pauline McLendon, Guy Ruth- 
erford, J. H. Beauchamp, A. W. Smith, Felix 
H. Winsted, Jack C. Dudley, Mrs. W. A. Kesler, 
Kingman, Ariz. 


PETITION 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby en- 
dorsing the action of the Women's Club of 
Kingman, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

J. E. Hood, Rubye Haellborn, Agnes Duey, 
Jean Steele, Olive C. Hood, Retha Williams, 
Bill Burton, O. Ackerman, Ruby Irene Stock- 
bridge, Sadie Pearl Duncan, C. W. Stock- 
bridge. Mrs. R. E. Hood, Jen Hunter, N. T. 
Gaylor, Paul S. Little, Bob Williams, B. R. 
Lambert, Grin H. Lambert, Rover B. Auld, 
Elmer Rushing, Ola B. Rushing, Mrs. A. 
Hodges, L. Johnson, S. B. Campbell, Clar- 
ence Culver, Elsie Smith, James W. Patter- 
son, Blanche W. Peterson, Edna A. Roe, P. A. 
Chadwick, Edgar Chase, Fern Lord, Marietta 
Gibbens, Roy Gibbens, Don McCraley, King- 
man, Ariz. 

PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women's Club of 
Kingman, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Clifford Blacksmith, W. J. Boucke, Ken 
Larkin, R. L. Rickerby, C. V. Brandenburg, 
Wm. S. Hayes, Alfred H. Olsen, Fred Belcher, 
Wiliam T. Jordan, M. G. Gilbert, Paul Ander- 
son, John C. Hirsch, Russell A. Hirll, Floyd 
J. Rodobaugh, William J. Dunn, Jake Cruz, 
Dan Thomson, Ernie Frye, Peter Rasmussen, 
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Rawlins, Wyo.; Joe Satia, Sinclair, Wyo.; 
Eugene J. McAllister, Frank McNellis, L. P. 
Turner, H. A. Swanson, Jack Teers, Robert 
Richard, Ed LaBre, B. E. La Brie, W. A. John- 
son, Dominick Francis, Herman Rius, Elois 
Bommerschein, H. O. Hesson, Joe Oswell, 
John C. Lucus, Rawlins, Wyo. 


PETITION 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women’s Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

John A. Kemp, Glendale, Calif.; John W. 
Rixey, Thelma P. Rixey, Sunland, Calif.; Cal- 
mer Rez, Van Nuys, Calif.; Fred Echwald, 
Hollywood, Calif.; Sidney W. Hook, Montrose, 
Calif.; Robert W. Lane, Burbank, Calif.; Wm. 
K. Kirkwood, North Hollywood, Calif.; Clar- 
ence P. Kelley, Hollywood, Calif.; Wm. F. 
Pratt, Los Angeles, Calif.; Martin M. Cuesta, 
Anna H. Cuesta, Kingman, Ariz.; Martha 
Reck, Joseph Reck, Hayden Lake, Idaho; 
Frederick S. Foord, Willets, Calif.; Jess W. 
Carson, Susan G. Carson, McCarthy Station, 
Fort Bragg, Calif.; Hesper C. Foord, Willits, 
Calif.; R. T. Wade, Rosie M. Wade, S. Ukiah, 
Calif.; Mrs. Darlene A. Richardson, George 
Carlson, Mrs. A. Fuller, Arthur F. Puller, Fred 
Messer, Hannah R. Messer, Jas, S. Hampton, 
Alice B. Hampton, Kingman, Ariz.; Margret 
C. Leskesh, Oatman, Ariz.; Margaret Oswood, 
Bullhead City, Ariz.; Leta Glancy, Barbara I. 
Bake, Kingman, Ariz.; Ora L. Grant, Mrs. Iva 
Risner, Kenneth E. Brown, Nancy J. Brown, 
Oatman, Ariz. 

PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 

United States, respectfully petition the Con- 


gress to restore our country to the gold 


standard, putting same on the free market, 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women's Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Mrs. Maurice Hedderman, Maurice Hedder- 
man, Glen Heath, B. E. Gilbert, Pete G. 
Aguire, Sells, Ariz.; Patricia Boone Campbell, 
G. F. Delgado, S. J. French, Richard J. Mo- 
roney, Ramon N. Saludo, Binnie Watts, P. T. 
McMurray, A. B. Trant, Vivian John Trant, 
Marie Lang, Sylvia Keller, Gordon D. Perrine, 
Morris J. Smith, Gerald L. Doyle, D. J. Line, 
Robert H. Isaac, James R. Stowers, John S. 
Marins, Wayne Quilros, C. M. Sickmon, James 
K. Ellis, Clyde Overs, Rudolph C. Cordova, 
Tucson, Ariz.; F. Richard Rouse, D. C., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Ralph C. Weber, Richard G. 
Commert, Sells, Ariz.; Bob Barrett, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Howard H. Fields, Nogales, Ariz.; V. P. 
Stewart, Benjamin P. Jacobs, Howard A. 
Wolfe, Tucson, Ariz. 

PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free mar- 
ket and raising the price of gold, hereby 
endorsing the action of the Women’s Club 
of Kingman, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Raymond V. Edwards, E. R. Stapleton, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; R. Wiland, Norco, Calif.; Rob- 
ert E. Patterson, Glendale, Calif.; Edward L. 
Hoffman, George R. Micuta, Richard S. Glick- 
man, Fred Hounshell, William Howard Myers, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Thomas J. Tietz, Ingle- 
wood, Calif.; E. A. Kawy, Herbert Gerisch, 
Tad Stoddard, Los Angeles, Calif.; Michael 
Herd, North Hollywood, Calif.; John L. Par- 
man, Helen Parman, Stockton, Calif; John 
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R. Dunegan, George Mann, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Roger Johnson, Gardena, Calif.; Wil- 
liam F. Lyon, Los Angeles, Calif.; W. J. Vezie, 
Topanga, Calif; Mrs. Millard Linville, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Donald E. Bofdston, Reseda, 
Calif.; D. E. Nesbitt, Pomona, Calif.; Florence 
E. Oravetz, Jules Ross Oravetz, Monrovia, 
Calif.; Travis C. Roth, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Vall Gleason, Venice, Calif.; Dr. L. E. Pen- 
prase, Los Angeles, Calif.; Clifford E. Stager, 
Inglewood, Calif.; Marie Stager, Los Ange- 
les, Calif.; Celia E. Webb, Earl R. Webb, 
Alhambra, Calif.; Robert E. Anderson, Violet 
E. Anderson, Inglewood, Calif. 


PETITION 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby en- 
dorsing the action of the Women's Club of 
Kingman, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Mrs. Dick Hart, Mrs. Virgil Vandece, 
Frank Sanderson, Amy Sanderson, Yucca, 
Ariz.; Walter H. Black, E. E. Wishon, Ervin 
L. McBrayer, Mrs. Viola Waetze, Ralph E. 
Watson, Jr., G. E. Weir, E. R. Smith, Ray E. 
Peterson, Tom Gerbol Heimer, Roman Weg- 
scheid, Vic Childs, Kingman, Ariz.; Dale C. 
Brittain, Tucson, Ariz.; C. Luther Wend- 


Tiskson, Oracle, Ariz.; Abe Yarbrough, Ruby 


Yarbrough, James Yarbrough, Bertha T. 
Yarbrough, Nina Yarbrough, James Griffith, 
Ardie Griffith, Leland E. Thurston, Sheldon 
Heath, E. W. Tate, Evelyn L. Tate, Wm. B. 
Smith, Yucca, Ariz.; Charles E. Howell, King- 
man, Ariz.; J. B. Bingham, Yucca, Ariz.; 
Preston B. Moon, Kingman, Ariz; A. H. 
Orinette, Richard Brumeister, Juan 
Rodeguez, Wm. Carmody, A. Arnold, Yucca, 
Calif. 


PETITION 


To the Congress of the United States, 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women’s Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

W. K. Bean, Oatman, Ariz.; A. V. Searle, 
Lewiston, Mont.; Kathryn M. Garr, Glenn 
E. Gaver, Margaret M. Oliver, Glen T. Oliver, 
H. A. Crow, Dorothy B. Crow, George F. 
Burke, Minnie Burke, Robert B. Walker, 
Marjorie Christian, Kelly Christian, Maria A. 
Faz, Jack Marshall, Maxine Marshall, James 
F. Milton, John F. Milton, Beatrice Greenleaf, 
Russell S. Smith, Yuma, Ariz.; Julius H. 
Brannan, Jr., Phoenix, Ariz.; Constance M. 
Davis, Yuma, Ariz.; Louis S. Gonzales, Glen 
White, Mary Garr, Yuma, Ariz.; John Hann, 
North Hollywood, Calif.; Thomas L. Davis, 
Esther H. Walker, Charles E. Shill, Vina T. 
Shill, Harry N. Mortiman, Mrs. Clarissia Win- 
sor, Yuma, Ariz.; Ralph Pana, Jr., Ralph 
Pana, Juanita Pana, Peoria, Ariz. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby en- 
dorsing the action of the Women's Club of 
Kingman, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Raymond Rush, Alex R. Lindquist, Jean 
L. Anderson, Kingman, Ariz; Grace Hietl, 
E. C. Hietl, Wickenburg, Ariz.; L. L. Edger- 
ton, J. W. Richardson, Margaret H. Fay, J. F. 
Kincaid, H. D. Kreft, Leslie Bonser, Wallace 
E. Stone, Elmer Graves, Helen Graves, Al 
Lindquist, Oral D. Stowell, Kingman, Ariz; 
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Ralph J. Harmer, Las Vegas, Nev.; Mabel 
Grace Kern, Wm. L. Kern, V. L. Potter, Ver- 
non R. Carter, Kingman, Ariz.; Jack L. Ma- 
berry, Chloride, Ariz.; Clifford L. Purcell, 
Pete Fancher, J. W. Shull, A. C. Cotton, W. J. 
Howard, F. A. H. Lanyon, Mrs. A. W. Smith, 
Darlene Mitchell, Clay A. Cornwall, A. W. 
Smith, Kingman, Ariz.,; J. O. Christensen, 
Las Vegas, Ney.; Woodrow W. Worthley, Oat- 
man, Ariz. 
PETITION 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby en- 
dorsing the action of the Women's Club of 
Kingman, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Mrs. Ray Anderson, Marie L. Strough, C. 
E. Wilson, Mrs. Bessie Fellows, Mrs. Wm. 
Brown, Lincoln, Nebr.; Don J, Hamlow, 
Waverly, Nebr.; Mrs. W. M. Samuelson, Mr. 
W. M. Samuelson, Arloeen Hamlow, Zelma A. 
Sundberg, I. D. Sundberg, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Mrs. Wilma Rogers, Ashland, Nebr.; A. 
Weigandt, D. Thurman, Mrs. D. Thurman, 
Mrs. Albert Weigandt, Geo. A. Whiting, 
Perry R. Sheldon, G. L. Sundberg, C. A. 
Wymore, Norma Hood, Gerald Hood, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Selma Sundberg, Albert Sundberg, 
Dean Sundberg, Stromsburg, Nebr.; Irene 
Bennett, Walter Bennett, Milford, Nebr.; Mrs. 
Joan Christensen, Jim Christensen, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Ray McKnight, Lois McKnight, Beu- 
lah, Colo.; W. H. Morton, El Cajon, Calif.; 
Vera A. Morton, Darby, Mont.; John C. Davis, 
Los Angeles, Calif,; Joseph R. Lowner, San 
Diego, Calif.; Otto M. Conley, Detroit, Mich.; 
Earle D. Rittenhouse, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women’s Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

T. W. Allen, E. W. Sawyer, Jr., Louise 
Safarik, J. C. Langer, Art Tanya, Joseph S. 
Hook, Los Angeles, Calif.; Carl W. Faucett, 
Frances E. Davison, E. W. Sawyer, H. C. 
Barker, Los Angeles, Calif.; Richard Terrin, 
Doris H. Spafford, Edgar E. Pepiton, K. 
Wienke, Alma G. Coffman, Annungie Della 
Gustrin, Gertrude E. Coughlin, F. L. Cough- 
lin, James Revin, Jean Jones, Veena V. 
Bianco, W. R. Mounts, Beryl Begley, Donald 
Russell, Elizabeth A. Wiley, Leona Peterson, 
Clarence L. Smitt, Irene Lewis, Virginia M. 
Nichols, Lillian Kause, Dorothy Hall Elmer, 
Bernice B. Hulet, Ernst E. Leichsening, Jr., 
Mary Murphy, B. E. Porter, Kingman, Ariz. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold stand- 
ard, putting same on the free market and 
raising the price of gold, hereby endorsing 
the action of the Women’s Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Marion C. Hilty, Mayme Harris, Marjorie 
Van Morten, W. D. Lowe, Marjorie F. Wheeler, 
J. Guis, Irene Handley, George C. Ricca, 
George A. Prentice, Paul Van Morten, C. C. 
Bollman, Joe R. Miller, Patricia Casson, Clau- 
dene Cox, Mabel Bailey, Bernice B. Hulet, 
Bertha M. Taylor, Dorothy E. Osterman, Sadie 
Pearl Duncan, Ethel M. McCraley, Richard 
S. Brock, Nita N. Tucker, Amy W. Casey, Lil- 
lian Sumner, Alex Thomson, Richard D. 
Greene, Josephine Dennis, Lois Pemberton, 
Mrs. Alma Ayers, Mrs. Fred Botts, Theta L. 
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Cudney, Carl P. Frank, Dolores Carrillo, 
Jeanne Berger, John A. Warren, Kingman, 
Ariz. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women’s Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Mary Leichseuring, Arthur L. Finch, Jr., 
William A. Frank, J. M. Long, Mrs. W. H. 
Snedden, Ennis Vaughn, Emil M. Berger, 
Elmer Harrison, O. Ellis Everett, Grace D. 
Everett, L. M. Barrow, Marcheta Brown, 
Robert Schesling, Albert H. Vanx, Bert Lee, 
Marjorie Lee, Lee Searls, Helyn Searls, Robert 
E. Christy, Mrs. Caroline Potter, Clara Oster- 
man, Frank L. Porter, Gerald E. Cudney, 
Robert Pete Nob, Ed Housman, Vernon C. 
Rousey, Arlene M. Rousey, H. T. Mayers, 
George B. Mock, Eusebio L. Torres, Kathryn 
Moon, Robert Q. Amos, G. E. Sumner, Jeral- 
dine Devlin, Kingman, Ariz. 


— 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women's Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same, 

Warren K. Lee, Mary L. Lee, Carmichael, 
Calif.; Betty Radford, P. E, Radford, D. F. 
Erskine, Julia Erskine, Barbara Slayton, 
Richard A. La San, Jewel L. La San, Henry 
Fischer, Mrs. Henry Fischer, Walter A. Smith, 
Clara Roberts, R. E. Rutler, Katherine Rut- 
ler, Roseville, Calif.; Myrtie Rutler, H. R. 
Rutler, Eureka, Calif.; L. F. Bedunt, Hay A. 
Weiler, M. F. Maher, Elizabeth Freeman, 
Stanley Willeford, Jack Rue, Dick Parvin, 
M. R. Kubernon, D. W. Mason, Kathleen K. 
Ford, W. Lowry, M. S. Crow, M. Worley, Lulu 
Purcell, Ernest R. DeFerrari, Johnie L. 
Roberts, Mary H. Lee, W. R. Brooks, Rose- 
ville, Calif. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Womens’ Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Carroll S. Farley, A. L. Jagerson, Robert B. 
Hampton, Donald George, Cleo E. Reed, Ver- 
nie Fink, T. W. Hendrick, John H. Ware, Jr., 
Dorothy Jagerson, A, Gibbs, Maxiner Gibbs, 
Beatrice Hendrick, C. C. Arnold, J. Pickwich, 
H. M. Smith, C. R. Jones, J. W. Brown, C. C. 
Carpenter, W. H. Hunt, Oliver W. Dial, S. J. 
Neeley, Joe O'Keefe, Charles L, Stoke, Ronale 
Long, Jesse W. Davenport, Reginald A. Han- 
som, Louise DeLong, Per. Manson, Stanley 
F. Tipton, Larry Ross, Ruth Ann Jones, Ida 
B. Nogullor, Harold Saunders, George B. 
Miller, Paul A. Raymond, Kingman, Ariz. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby en- 
dorsing the action of the Women’s Club of 
Kingman, Ariz., to accomplish same. 


April 12 

George O. Albert, C. W. Carroll, Virginia 
Carroll, J. W. Southern, T. H. Raiche, Dell 
Kuntz, Stanislaus, Calif.; Clement D. Fry, 
Murphys, Calif.; Harry E. Weston, Sonora, 
Calif.; C. E. Hall, Vallecito, Calif.; Mrs. H. D. 
Rose, R. N., Sonora, Calif.; Mrs. Richard 
Martinez, Standard, Calif.; Cleta W. Marsh, 
R. N, M. G. Marsh, Reta Lee, R. N., La- 
venda Thelma Lee, Cora May Harris, Mrs. Ro- 
berta E. Griffiths, Sonora, Calif., Thelma M. 
Martin, Mi-Week Village, Calif.; Margie E. 
Ghiorso, Mrs. Gail M. Gee, Mrs. Betty Mc- 
Collach, Sonora, Calif.; Elizabeth K. Fernan- 
des, Sonora, Calif.; Mrs, Irene T. Hatcher, 
Jamestown, Calif.; Edna L. Veghenzoni, 
R. N., Dorothy B. Lorber, Columbia, Calif.; 
Claire Martin, Tuolumne, Calif.; Linnea 
Rhinehart, R. N., Twain Harte, Calif.; Ethel 
L. Phillips, Calumb, Calif.; Barbara A. Berry, 
R. N., Kathy E. Felix, Sonora, Calif.; George 
O. Garretts, Tuolumne, Calif.; Selig Miller, 
J. F. Ducker, O. E. Bingham, Vendor B. Lee, 
Sonora, Calif. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold stand- 
ard, putting same on the free market and 
raising the price of gold, hereby endorsing 
the action of the Women’s Club of Kingman, 
Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Norma McBride, Maxine Guistina, Mary 
Ferguson, Sylvester Alvarado, Joy Rubalcava, 
Bob McDenitt, L. E. Koger, Edward E. Pome- 
roy, Edward L. Varnes, P. L. Quinn, S. Z. 
Wooten, Kingman, Ariz.; Robert S. Neeley, 
Miami, Ariz.; W. K. Fulkerson, Burton Mc- 
Cumber, Kingman, Ariz.; M. Smith, Central, 
Ariz; Frank A. Reacie, Kingman, Ariz,; 
Wilbur Mann, Miami, Ariz.; Pearl Van Mar- 
ter, Geo. M. Letchworth, Jack Evans, E. L. 
Blan, Jim Yorbrough, Elwood Moffett, Bill 
Logsdn, Vannan H. Chopmore, Jack E. Wood, 
Dana E. Wood, Jim Dowling, Wanda Searcy, 
Kingman, Ariz.; Luther Hart, Hackberry, 
Ariz.; W. L. Day, Torrance, Calif.; Mauriel 
Padills, H. D. Wilfanks, Alfred Padilla, 
Dorothy Ahleman, Roy V. Schumann, Clar- 
ence A. Johnson, Kingman, Ariz, 

John Frederich Macpherson, Mrs, De Lora 
J. Noli, Mrs. Josephine Nevens, Mrs, Alma G. 
Driskill, Kingman, Ariz.; I. L. Endsley, Mrs. 
P. Endsley, Ridgecrest, Calif.; Geo. Mirich, 
Canoga Park, Calif.; Edward McBride, Roger 
E. Williamson, Milton I. Bell, Paul Hett, Dot 
E. Ducy, Frank Spidell, Tony Asuina, John 
Yarbrough, Ned R. Smith, J. W. Brainard, L. 
J. Hopkins, D. B. Alexander, M. L. Powell, 
Howard S. Walker, Kingman, Ariz.; E. L. Mar- 
quard, Yucca, Ariz.; A. E. Wallace, R. G. Bur- 
ford, Kingman, Ariz.; E. L. Ming, Hackberry, 
Ariz.; James Murray, A. L. Dugan, E. T. Jud- 
son, J. L. Serrano, J. F. Thomas, L. O. Neihart, 
W. V. Moore, Ralph Garcia, Arlene Carrico, 
Aloa Tyree, Kingman, Ariz. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned; being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold stand- 
ard, putting same on the free market and 
raising the price of gold, hereby endorsing 
the action of the Women’s Club of Kingman, 
Ariz., to accomplish same: 

S. A. Goodson, James O. Otero, Laura B. 
Mylim, Frank A. Mylim, Mae Barksdale, King- 
man, Ariz; George K. Rockwood, Needles, 
Calif; W. H. McCann, Bakersfield, Calif.; 
M. G. Hoffman, Needles, Calif.; J. J. Healy, 
Lee Garman, John Holder, Nina Holder, A. 
Gibbs, Corrine Rebbein, R. H. Williams, Milt 
Dodge, Rix Chastain, Ruth Chastain, Cora 
Otero, Pedro Badilla, Fred H. Thomas, W. J. 
Calson, H. M. Hansen, Albert Badillo, Tom 
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Oresley, George Archambeault, Robert Mosser, 
Kingman, Ariz.; W. P. Baird, Chloride, Ariz.; 
W. M. Spaw, Howard C. Torr, Howard S. 
Walker, Harry W. Quamtanee, Anna Caser- 
tano, Cora M. Casteel, Kingman, Ariz.; Mar- 
lyn H. Lynch, Robert Lynch, Seleghman, 
Ariz. 

Eva Mae Coon, Helen Barcus, Allen J. An- 
dersen, Harold R. Smith, Lester E. McFadden, 
Kay Curtis, Candy Goodwin, Kingman, Ariz.; 
W. J. Wootin, Chloride, Ariz.; Shorty O'Haver, 
Eugene W. Blair, John J. Putnam, Joe V. 
Bowling, Robert L. Wells, George Potter, 
Charles O. Foss, Howard I. Tyler, H. T. Hop- 
kins, H. R. Courtney, Scott Newman, E. K. 
Martin, Kingman, Ariz.; Emery Blivins, Wik- 
ieup, Ariz.; Robert W. Fitzin, Kingman, 
Ariz; Paul Gallevan, Mucca, Ariz.; Amos 
Shaeffer, David A. Marsh, Roy Wattason, 
Alene Babcock, G. C. Thomasson, Firmin 
Padilla, Kingman, Ariz. 


PETITION 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women’s Club of 
Kingman, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Richard A, LaSan, Lyle R. Darling, C. W. 
Neptune, Roseville, Calif.; G. W. Taylor, 
Orangevale, Calif.; H. O. Jordan, Roseville, 
Calif.; Viola E. Mayes, Citrus Heights, Calif.; 
Frank G. Mohney, North Highlands, Calif.; 
Don Torres, Roseville, Calif.; S. A. Snyder, 
J. E. Laddy, Sacramento, Calif.; Robert E. 
Wingo, Gerber, Calif.; Arthur W. Rober- 
son, Tehoma, Calif.; S. O. Patterson, Cecil 
Huse, Gerber, Calif; Lloyd E. Keile, Co- 
mig, Calif.; P. W. McKenna, Gerber, Calif; 
W. C. Roman, V. F. Gau, Roseville, Calif.; 
W. J. Plummer, E. D. Beaumont, Sacti, 
Calif.; G. H. Stout, Citrus Heights, Calif.; 
Ernest E. Nunn, Roseville, Calif; L. G. 
Forsell, Citrus Heights, Calif.; E. N. Rodell, 
Tracy, Calif.; A. N. Sisson, Rocklin, Calif.; 
I. D. Thompson, James T. Ross, Fred A. 
Lunn, Roseville, Calif.: Philip L. Hardison, 
Sr., Orangevale, Calif.; Wm. J. McNeil, Jr., 
Joseph Shuper, C. N. Wagner, Roseville, 
Calif.; Geo. F. Conley, Jr., D. H. Swain, W. R. 
Landis, Roseville, Calif. 

L. M. Smaltz, C. R. Dillner, Gerber, Calif.: 
J. C. Padovan, Sacramento, Calif.; William 
G. Hendley, Oakland, Calif.; John R. Walsh, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Geo A. Robbin, Red Bluff, 
Calif; E. E. Karr, North Sacramento, Calif.; 
E. F. Ahlbone, B. C. Baggett, Roseville, Calif.; 
J. V. Vinton, Fair Oaks, Calif.; J. E. Teske, 
Orangeville, Calif.; R. L. Dixon, W. L. Pratt, 
M. E. Barnett, Roseville, Calif.; G. D. Swan- 
son, North Highlands, Calif.; Theodore J. 
Miller, Gilbert S. Kister, Leo J. Washburn, Al 
Wakefield, Leonard R. Wood, Arthur Chsolz, 
Roseville, Calif.; E. Nassi, Loomis, Calif.; Arch 
J. Falaffing, O. R. Ferguson, M. G. Robinson, 
Roseville, Calif.; J. H. Ulrich, A. H. Vi- 
donon; Jr., Sacramento, Calif.; F. Howe, 
-Roseville, Calif.; P. M. Derania, Sacramento, 
Calif. 


PETITION 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women's Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Charles P. Elmer, Francis X. Gordon, Jr., 
Myr! Brooks, Muriel Phalan, Kingman, Ariz.; 
Mrs. H. L. Frazier, Valentine, Ariz.; Mrs. 
George Bivens, Frank M. Nolen, Sr., Virginia 
Belding, Ruby Stayner, Eugenia Wiseley, Sal- 
ly Neilson, Ida Zumwalt, Alice Chasteen, Eliz- 
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abeth Humphries, Lillian Hafiey, Dick Taylor, 
Jerry Libertini, Veronica Humphries, Cherry 
Magner, Kingman, Ariz; Jessie Isham, 
Topeka, Kans.; Billie Brown, Mary B. Davier, 
Vic Cheltz, A. L. Woodhouse, R. G. Dayling, 
Emma A. Bale, Amelia Lloyd, Kingman, Ariz. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold stand- 
ard, putting same on the free market and 
raising the price of gold, hereby endorsing 
the action of the Women’s Club of Kingman, 
Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Carl Linden, O. K. Lewis, Mrs. Rowan 
Wegscheid, Barbara Blais, Norman Barnes, 
Mary Barnes, Ruth Teague, Marie Richey, 
Mrs. E. L. Leevan, Mrs. W. E. Smith, W. K. 
Lentz, Mrs. Vel. Swartz, Mr. I. W. Swartz, 
Elwood Moffitt, Elva Burch, H. F. Schmidt, 
Mrs. H. F. Schmidt, B. F. Golding, Nell Gol- 
ding, Mrs. H. V. Clinton, Mr. J. F. McGowan, 
George T. Gross, Eliza Fass, Ignacio Fass, 
George Fass, Kingman, Ariz.; Dorothy Noble, 
Bullhead City, Ariz.; Lyda M. Archer, Long 
Beach, Calif. 


PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The undersigned, being citizens of the 
United States, respectfully petition the Con- 
gress to restore our country to the gold 
standard, putting same on the free market 
and raising the price of gold, hereby endors- 
ing the action of the Women’s Club of King- 
man, Ariz., to accomplish same. 

Wesley Britt, Charles P. Weskatt, Robert E. 
Morrow, Mary A. Coursey, Audrey Corington, 
Kingman, Ariz.; Katherine Lorig, Chloride, 
Ariz.; Mrs. Geo. Carlson, Kingman, Ariz.; 
May M. Griffin, Phoenix, Ariz.; Al Jager- 
schon, Chloride, Ariz.; Doris Fiscel, King- 
man, Ariz. 


REDEVELOPMENT OF SUBSTAND- 
ARD AREAS—RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Buffalo Federation of Women's Clubs, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., relating to the redevel- 
opment of substandard areas. 

- There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
BUFFALO FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
Kenmore, N. Y., April 4, 1957. 
Senator Jacos K. Javrrs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: At the annual con- 
vention, March 27, 1957, of the Buffalo Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs, the resolution be- 
low was adopted. We are asking for your 
powerful support of this resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. GALLIVAN, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


REDEVELOPMENT OF SUBSTANDARD AREAS 

Whereas there are Federal funds avail- 
able for redevelopment of substandard areas 
in the city of Buffalo: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Buffalo Federation of 
Women’s Clubs hereby urges that the proper 
agencies make possible the use of these funds, 
as quickly as is consistent with efficiency and 
good planning; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the mayor, the president of the com- 
mon council, the chairman of the board of 
redevelopment, Senators Irving M. Ives and 
Jacob K. Javits, Representatives William E. 
Miller, Edmund P. Radwan, and John R. 
Pillion, and the Hon. Albert M. Cole of the 
Housing and Home Finance Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Adopted March 27, 1957. 


WISCONSIN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
URGES RESTORATION OF FUNDS 
SLASHED BY HOUSE IN BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY— 
TELEGRAM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion of Labor an important telegram 
stressing the need for restoring funds 
which the House of Representatives has 
reduced in the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

I believe President George Haberman 
makes an excellent point on the advis- 
ability of the Senate acting in conform- 
ance with the administration’s request, 
both as regards funds and the language 
of the original draft of the bill. 

I present the telegram, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp, and thereafter be appropriately 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Over 100,000 Wisconsin workers and their 
families, and millions of citizens nationwide, 
are affected by Federal and State employ- 
ment security operations each year. Wis- 
consin labor urgently requests your help on 
employment security items in Labor Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, now being heard by 
Senate committee, affecting Federal Bureau 
of Employment Security and grants to all 
States. Bureau amounts, badly slashed by 
House, should be raised to Presidential re- 
quest figures to avoid breakdown of impor- 
tant Federal functions. For grants to States, 
Senate should at least restore vital contin- 
gency language and amount, omitted by 
House solely on technical point of order. 

GEORGE A. HABERMAN, 
President. 
GEORGE W. HALL, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, without amendment: 

H. R. 71. An act to prohibit the payment 
of pensions to persons confined in penal in- 
stitutions for periods longer than 60 days 
(Rept. No. 225); 

H. R. 3035. An act to provide a temporary 
extension of certain special provisions relat- 
ing the State plans for aid to the blind (Rept. 
No. 226); 

H. R. 4686. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1958, the suspension of du- 
ties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No, 227); 
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H. R. 4803. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Chicagoland Com- 
merce and Industry Exposition, to be held at 
Chicago, II., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 228); and 

H. J. Res. 126, Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Sixth International Trade Fair, Seattle, 
Wash., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 230). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with admendments: 

H.R. 6304. An act to make permanent the 
existing privilege of free importation of gifts 
from members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on duty abroad, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 229). 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY ENTITLED 
“REVIEW OF MILITARY HOUSING 
PROGRAMS” (S. REPT. NO. 231) 


Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, submitted a 
report entitled “Review of Military Hous- 
ing Programs,” which was ordered to be 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BARRETT, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: | 

Louis C. Friedersdorff, and sundry other 
persons, for reappointment to the active 
list of the Regular Army of the United States. 

By Mr, SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

William B. Franke, of New York, to be 
Under Secretary of the Navy, vice Thomas 
Sovereign Gates, Jr. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLANDERS: 

S. 1854. A bill to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946 as amended so as to establish a 
National Development Priorities Council; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FLANDERS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER: 

S. 1855. A bill to amend the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act of 1933, in order to author- 
ize the Tennessee Valley Authority to under- 
take certain financing activities and to re- 
quire certain payments to the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cooper when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr, 
Bricker, and Mr. SCHOEPPEL) : 

S. 1856. A bill to provide for the develop- 
ment and modernization of the national sys- 
tem of navigation and traffic control facili- 
ties to serve present and future needs of civil 
and military aviation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1857. A bill to authorize the incorpo- 

ration of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
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Society of the United States of America; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

Buy Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1858. A bill for the relief of Eventhia 
K. Perdaris; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 1859. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for 
use at the “Gold Rush 57“ Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
Martin of Pennsylvania) (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 1860. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Anti-Dumping Act of 1921, to provide 
for greater certainty, speed, and efficiency in 
the enforcement thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S.1861. A bill for the relief of Angelos 
Karydis and his wife, Maria Karydis; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 
Mr. WILEY): 

S. 1862. A bill to establish the Patent Office 
as an independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Government, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

S. 1863. A bill to limit the life of a patent 
to a term commencing with the date of the 
application; and 

S. 1864. A bill to authorize an increase in 
the membership of the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office; to provide increased sal- 
aries for certain officers and employees of 
the Patent Office, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. O'MaHoney when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1865. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Richard DeYoung; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine (for herself 
and Mr. PAYNE): 

S. 1866. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to require the inspection and cer- 
tification of certain vessels carrying passen- 
gers,” approved May 10, 1956, in order to 
provide adequate time for the formulation 
and consideration of rules and regulations 
to be prescribed under such act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. Smrrx of Maine 
when she introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KERR: 

S. 1867. A bill for the relief of Hiroko 
Miyazaki; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1868. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a special series of stamps commemorative 
of the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Maj. Jean Pierre Chouteau; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KERR (for himself, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. GORE, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr, EasTLAND, and Mr. SPARKMAN) : 

S. 1869. A bill to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. O'MAHONEY (for himself, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. NEELY, 
Mr. LANGER, Mr. PAYNE, and Mr. 
Morse) : 

S. 1970. A bill to amend section 1 (e) of 
title 17 of the United States Code with re- 
gard to the rendition of musical composi- 
tions on coin-operated machines; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. O'MaHoney when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

Mr, CASE of New Jersey: 

S. 1871. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Katharine Flower Runyon, deceased; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 1872. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Reuben 
G. Woodworth; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, MAGNUSON: 

S. 1873. A bill to amend section 401 (e) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to 
authorize permanent certification for cer- 
tain air carriers operating between the 
United States and Alaska; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 1874. A bill to require owners of radio 
towers which have ceased being used for 
radio purposes to maintain the painting 
and/or illumination prescribed by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for air 
navigation safety; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

S. 1875. A bill for the relief of Christos 
Athanase Bellairs; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING 
TO CODE OF FAIR PROCEDURE 
FOR SENATE INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am to- 
day submitting a resolution to establish 
Senate rules of procedure for its investi- 
gating committees. I send the resolu- 
tion to the desk and ask that it be ap- 
propriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 123) amending 
Rule XXV by establishing rules of pro- 
cedure for Senate committees, was re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following: 

“5. The following shall be a portion of the 
rules of the standing committees of the Sen- 
ate and subcommittees thereof, and the term 
‘committee’ as used in this subsection means 
any such committee or subcommittee and 
shall apply to any investigation initiated by 
such committee or subcommittee: 

“RULES OF PROCEDURE 

“(a) No major investigation shall be finiti- 
ated without approval of a majority of the 
committee. Preliminary inquiries may be 
initiated by the committee staff with the ap- 
proval of the chairman of the committee. 

“(b) The subject of any investigation in 
connection with which witnesses are sum- 
moned shall be clearly stated before the com- 
mencement of any hearings, and the evidence 
sought to be elicited shall be relevant and 
germane to the subject as so stated. 
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“(c) All witnesses at public or executive 
hearings who testify as to matters of fact 
shall be sworn. 

“(d) Executive hearings shall be held only 
with the approval of a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee present and voting. 
All other hearings shall be public. 

“(e) Attendance at executive sessions 
shall be limited to members of the committee 
and its staff and other persons whose pres- 
ence is requested or consented to by the 
committee. 

“(f) All testimony taken in executive ses- 
sion shall be kept secret and shall not be 
released or used in public session without the 
prior approval of a majority of the com- 
mittee. 

“(g) Any witness summoned at a public 
session and, unless the committee by a ma- 
jority vote determines otherwise, any witness 
before an executive session, shall have the 
right to be accompanied by counsel, who 
shall be permitted to advise the witness of 
his rights while on the witness stand. 

“(h) Every witness shall have an oppor- 
tunity, at the conclusion of the examination 
by the committee, to supplement the testi- 
mony which he has given, by making a brief 
written or oral statement, which shall be 
made part of the record; but such testimony 
shall be confined to matters with regard to 
which he has previously been examined. In 
the event of dispute, a majority of the com- 
mittee shall determine the relevancy of the 
material contained in such written or oral 
statement. 

“(i) An accurate stenographic record shall 
be kept of the testimony of each witness, 
whether in public or in executive session. In 
either case, the record of his testimony shall 
be made available for inspection by the wit- 
ness or his counsel; and, if given in public 
session, he shall be furnished with a copy 
thereof at his expense if he so requests; and, 
if given in executive session, he shall be fur- 
nished upon request with a copy thereof, at 
his expense, in case his testimony is subse- 
quently used or referred to in a public 
session. 

“(j) Any person who is identified by name 
in a public session before the committee or 
in executive testimony subsequently made 
public and who has reasonable grounds to 
believe that testimony or other evidence 
given in such session, or comment made by 
any member of the committee or its counsel, 
tends to affect his reputation adversely, shall 
be afforded the following privileges: 

“1. To file with the committee a sworn 
statement, of reasonable length, concerning 
such testimony, evidence, or comment, which 
shall be made a part of the record of such 
hearing. 

“2. To appear personally before the com- 
mittee and testify in his own behalf, unless 
the committee by a majority vote shall deter- 
mine otherwise. 

“3. Unless the committee by a majority 
vyote shall determine otherwise, to have the 
committee secure the appearance of wit- 
nesses whose testimony adversely affected 
him, and to submit to the committee written 
questions to be propounded by the committee 
or its counsel to such witnesses. Such ques- 
tions must be proper in form and material 
and relevant to the matters alleged to have 
adversely affected the person claiming this 
privilege. The committee reserves the right 
to determine the length of such questioning; 
and no photographs, moving pictures, televi- 
sion, or radio broadcasting of the proceedings 
shall be permitted while such person or such 
witness is testifying without the consent of 
such person or witness unless the committee 
by majority vote specifically determines 
otherwise. 


“4, To have the committee call a reason- 
able number of witnesses in his behalf, if the 
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committee by a majority vote determines 
that justice requires such action. 

“(k) At least 2 days prior to making pub- 
lic testimony received in executive sessions 
which would reasonably tend to adversely 
affect the reputation or character of an offi- 
cial or diplomatic representative of a foreign 
nation or where the committee may have 
reason to believe that the testimony to be 
made public will materially affect the foreign 
relations of this country, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations shall be notified of the 
content of such testimony. 

“(1) Any witness desiring to make a pre- 
pared or written statement in executive or 
public sessions shall be required to file a copy 
of such statement with the counsel or chair- 
man of the committee at least 24 hours in 
advance of the hearing at which the state- 
ment is to be presented. 

“(m) No report shall be made or released 
to the public without the prior approval of a 
majority of the committee. 

“(n) No summary of a committee report or 
statement of the contents of such report 
shall be released by any member of the com- 
mittee or its staff prior to the issuance of the 
report of the committee without prior ap- 
proval of a majority of the committee. 

“(o) No committee shall circulate on its 
letterhead or over the signature of its mem- 
bers or its employees charges against indi- 
viduals or organizations except as the com- 
mittee by a majority vote shall so determine.” 


Mr. JAVITS. There is a feeling that 
the rules under which we have previously 
worked in various committees of this 
body could very well profit from stand- 
ardization. The various committees of 
this body could very well profit from 
having a uniform set of rules for all 
Senate committees. 

When I was a Member of the other 
body, I worked for the adoption of rules 
for investigating committees, and they 
were finally adopted in 1955, after I had 
left the House. Now this body has made 
me a member of its Committee on Rules 
and Administration, and I feel that I 
can be of service by proposing the idea 
here. : 

I think we are moved to give consid- 
eration rather promptly to this subject 
by the Norman case, which has raised 
a vital question for the United States 
Senate. The question involves not less 
than the responsibility of the Senate. 
We feel strongly that in the conduct of 
our own affairs we wish to be as solicitous 
as is the Executive of the good name of 
the United States and of the effective 
conduct of its foreign relations, in which 
the Senate has special authority. 

The President can take action on 
policy as an individual. We have to act 
as a body. A body can best meet future 
contingencies by rules to take care of 
them. The lesson to be learned from 
the Norman case is that the Senate 
should have rules for Senate or congres- 
sional investigating committees uniform 
in character and vesting final authority 
and responsibility in the Senate itself. 

The fact that the Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has rules itself—as it does— 
and a good record for following them; 
the very difficulty of fixing responsibility 
for what occurred in the Norman case; 
the fact that the Internal Security Sub- 
committee has been treated and referred 
to in the press and in official statements 
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as if it were a body independent of the 
Senate—all this adds up to the need for 
the Senate to assume responsibility coin- 
cident with its authority. 

We can best meet future contingencies 
by rules to take care of them. I have 
sought modestly to suggest a rule which 
might deal with such a situation if we 
should encounter it again. 

As a new Member, I wish to add that 
I have submitted this resolution in the 
hope that it will crystallize into action 
on rules, and with the observation that 
the rules which I have advocated are 
suggestions only. The important point 
is to focus attention on the subject and 
to initiate committee action to deal with 
it. A measure providing uniform rules 
for Senate investigations was reported 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER] on January 10, 1955. 
I refer to Senate Resolution 17. This 
resolution was recommitted to the com- 
mittee on motion of the majority leader, 
and without opposition, on April 12, 1956. 
I respectfully urge that this subject de- 
serves our immediate attention, 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PRIORI- 
TIES COUNCIL 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I am 
about to introduce a bill entitled “A bill 
to amend the Employment Act of 1946, 
as amended, so as to establish a National 
Development Priorities Council.” The 
bill is to the same purpose and effect as 
three other bills which already have been 
introduced and referred to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, for 
the purpose of area development by the 
improvement of conditions of depressed 
areas and depressed populations. 

The bill is, I believe, unique, in that 
it carries no authorization for expendi- 
ture and carries no provision for in- 
creased expenditure. It first establishes 
a congressional policy of directing exist- 
ing functions and existing appropria- 
tions, so far as may be appropriate, into 
the improvement of the areas and popu- 
lations referred to. It vests authority in 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to determine policies by which the 
presently authorized Government agen- 
cies and expenditures shall be directed. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill, and 
request its appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1854) to amend the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 as amended so as 
to establish a National Development 
Priorities Council, introduced by Mr. 
FLANDERS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


AUTHORITY FOR TENNESSEE VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY TO ISSUE BONDS 
TO FINANCE CONSTRUCTION OF 
NEW GENERATING CAPACITY 
Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for-appropriate reference, a bill to 
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provide the Tennessee Valley Authority 
with the power to issue bonds to finance 
the construction of new generating ca- 
pacity to meet future increases in the 
power demand within its present service 


area. 

Mr. President, I desire to make a state- 
ment regarding the bill; and in that con- 
nection I ask unanimous consent that 
I may exceed the 3-minute limitation 
previously ordered in connection with 
morning business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Kentucky may 
proceed, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the bill 
endeavors to give the Tennessee Valley 
Authority the flexibility it requires in or- 
der to maintain an integrated power 
system and to grow with the demand of 
the region it serves. The bill endeavors 
further to continue the agency’s respon- 
sibility for repayment of the Federal in- 
vestment in its power facilities, to pro- 
vide a reasonable rate of interest on the 
portion of this investment that remains 
unpaid, and to make the TVA self-suffi- 
cient as a Government corporation. 

The TVA has too long been allowed to 
stand as a rallying point for both sides 
in the power controversy, and has too 
long been treated with emotion, rather 
than with the constructive scrutiny 
which must be accorded a project which 
has become so considerable and complex 
in scope and so vital to the region where 
it operates. The TVA issue has been 
drawn so often and in so many contexts 
that it might be well for me, in intro- 
ducing this measure, to attempt to set 
some of its history in focus. 

The TVA Act was passed in 1933, for 

the major purposes of creating an entity 
to operate the Wilson Dam at Muscle 
Shoals, which was built in World War I, 
and of harnessing the remainder of the 
Tennessee River to control floodwaters, 
Improve navigation, and aid agricultural 
and industrial development. 
Within 7 years, the Authority had be- 
come the sole supplier of electricity in 
the valley, and had assumed responsi- 
bility for meeting the power demand of 
a vast growing group of municipal and 
‘REA cooperative distributors. 

In 1949, when the new Johnsonville 
steam plant was approved, the TVA al- 
ready owned 8 steam plants with a total 
capacity of 464,750 kilowatts. Seven of 
these were purchased in the thirties 
from the private utilities in the valley; 
and one, that at Watts Bar, was con- 
structed in 1940 with appropriated 
funds. 

At that time, 80 percent of the TVA 
power came from its own hydro sources 
on the Tennessee River, from the Alcoa 
dams on the tributaries, and from Army 
engineer projects on the Cumberland 
River. Only 20 percent of the total ca- 
pacity was provided by steam plants. 

The hydro development had then 
reached its virtual ultimate, and the 
Authority has been obliged to look to 
steam generation to meet all the vast 
increases in power demand of the past 
8 years. It should be noted in connec- 
tion with this demand that a large share 
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of it resulted from the requirements of 
Federal installations in the area, and 
that over one-half of the agency’s total 
capacity even now is earmarked for sale 
to agencies of the National Government. 

When the construction now under way 
is in place, the hydro resources of the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Valleys will 
account for roughly one-third of the 
TVA’s generating capacity. The rest 
will come from steam. 

At this point I should like to say that 
at the end of 1958 it is estimated the 
total capacity of both hydro and steam 
power will amount to 10,541,985 kilo- 
watts. 

In the light of these circumstances, 
and of the prospect that the TVA’s an- 
nual requirement for new plant would 
be substantial through the foreseeable 
future, Congress started to manifest in 
1950 and the following years a decreas- 
ing willingness to make the necessary 
appropriations for these expenditures. 
This reluctance was intensified by the 
feeling of other regions that the valley 
States had been lifted from their un- 
equal economic status of the thirties to 
a level of well-being, which suggested 
their ability to assume a burden that 
had until then been carried by Federal 
appropriations, 

In 1955, when alternate methods of 
providing steam capacity for the valley 
were under consideration—I refer to the 
Dixon-Yates proposal—I proposed in the 
Senate that neither of the programs 
which were advanced by Members of the 
Senate or the Dixon-Yates plan should 
be adopted. 

I proposed that legislation be enacted 
to give the TVA the right to sell bonds 
to the public in order to provide capital 
to build the needed units. The agency 
had demonstrated its ability to operate 
efficiently, its responsiveness to its serv- 
ice area, and its commercial experience 
in the marketing of power. It had dem- 
onstrated further its ability to repay to 
the Treasury the Federal investment in 
its power facilities on a 40-year basis, as 
prescribed by the 1948 Independent 
Agencies and Corporation Act. It had 
shown over the years an average net 
return on investment of 4 percent, a 
margin sufficient to permit the assump- 
tion of the interest burden that would 
come with the sale of bonds. These 
factors, plus the 20-year commitments 
under which the distributing agencies in 
the 80,000-square-mile service area had 
contracted to purchase the TVA output, 
affirmed the marketability of the bonds, 
if they were offered. 

In 1955 the TVA and the Budget Bu- 
reau presented separate proposals to 
Congress for the enactment of a self- 
financing plan. In the hearings which 
ensued before the Subcommittee on 
Flood Control of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, the differences in 
these proposals were brought to the fore 
and examined by the subcommittee in 
a series of executive sessions. The fail- 
ure to resolve these differences made it 
impossible for the subcommittee to re- 
port a bill in the last session. 

The TVA reacted to the impasse by 
proceeding to finance its construction 
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from corporate revenues, a source sufi- 
cient to bridge the immediate gap be- 
tween supply and demand anticipated 
for the winter of 1959-60, but insuffi- 
cient by half to meet the requirements 
of the long term. These requirements, 
as estimated by the TVA and endorsed 
by the Bureau of the Budget, involved 
new construction of 750,000 kilowatts ca- 
pacity a year for the next 5 years, or a 
total expenditure of $750 million. 

President Eisenhower recommended, 
for the second time, in his budget mes- 
sage last January, that Congress enact 
a self-financing statute for the agency, 
and I undertook to find some solution 
of the differences which had stalled the 
proposal. The bill which I am intro- 
ducing is the best result I have been able 
to develop. I have had consultations 
with members of the staffs of TVA, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Treasury. 
I cannot say that the bill I am introduc- 
ing represents the views of any of these, 
but I believe it does provide a basis upon 
which progress can be made toward the 
resolution of the differences which thus 
far have prevented the enactment of 
needed legislation. 

The bill would establish a limit of $750 
million worth of bonds which could be 
issued, an amount estimated to be suffi- 
cient for the first 5 years of the self- 
financing program. The TVA would be 
able to come back to Congress and re- 
quest, on the basis of its performance 
with the first authorization, further au- 
thority for the future. Any tighter limi- 
tation, either in time or in dollars, would 
severely inhibit the agency’s capacity 
for planning, but the requirement for 
new authority at the end of approxi- 
mately 5 years would give Congress the 
opportunity to examine the results of 
the program. 

The bill would also limit the geograph- 
ical extent of the agency’s expansion 
to the territory that was being served on 
a regular basis as of this past February. 
It would limit the use of the proceeds 
of the bonds. 

There are many power distributors on 
the periphery of the TVA territory who 
would prefer that no geographical border 
be set, so that they might have the even- 
tual alternative of buying power from 
the TVA. Many of these distributors are 
in my own State, and while I am reluc- 
tant to propose legislation against their 
expressed desires, I believe that a limita- 
tion is necessary at this time in order to 
make it clear to Congress that the TVA 
is planning to expand its power opera- 
tions only within a specific service area. 
The bill would allow for later additions 
to the territory if they were approved in 
separate legislation by Congress. In- 
cluded in the service area, of course, 
would be all cooperatives and distributors 
who have exchange power arrangements. 

I might say at this point, to outline 
the area more specifically, it is declared 
in the original act, in section 11: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Government so far as practical to dis- 
tribute and sell the surplus power generated 
at Muscle Shoals equitably among the 


States, counties, and municipalities within 
transmission distances, 
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So perhaps in committee this question 
of the area might be modified even be- 
yond what I have proposed in the bill. 

In order to provide coordination of the 
issuance of Government securities, the 
bill would require the TVA to consult 
with the Treasury Department before 
making a bond offering, and would give 
the Treasury Department the right to 
control the dates of issuance, recall, and 
maturity within a 90-day period. The 
Treasury could not, however, delay any 
issuance or date of maturity more than 
90 days, a period which I believe to be 
sufficient to avert conflict between Gov- 
ernment offerings. 

The bill would continue the 40-year re- 
payment provision, which was instituted 
in the 1948 Independent Agencies and 
Corporations Act and has proven gen- 
erally successful. It provides, however, 
that these repayments shall not retire 
the Federal investment in the TVA be- 
low the level of $750 million. This figure 
will be subject to review by Congress 
either when the TVA makes its second 
request for bond-issuing authority or 
when the Federal investment is reduced 
to the point of $750 million. 

The bill would require the TVA to com- 
mence payment of interest on that por- 
tion of the Federal investment which has 
not been repaid, at the rate of the aver- 
age interest costs payable by the Treas- 
ury on its total marketable public obli- 
gations as of the beginning of each fiscal 
year. 


TVA bill 


Interest paid to Treasury on outstanding appropriation 
investment at average interest rate on Treasury's obli- 
gations each year. 

Np eapon eee ‘of bond issue proceeds by Bureau of 

e Bud 
‘Treasury caset n 


TVA granted authority to perform engineering and con- 
struction work and other services. 


TVA may sell bonds by negotiation..........-..-....-.. 
Authorizes TVA to issue bonds without limitation and 
ry Fred proceeds in any area embraced by original TVA 


Details of bonds and time of issue not subject to Treasury 
control. 


No ee requiring repayment of appropriation 
investmen: 


INCORPORATION OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR SO- 
CIETY 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 

introduce for appropriate reference a bill 

to provide for the granting of a charter 
by the Congress to the Congressional 

Medal of Honor Society of the United 

States of America, Inc. 

This society is a relatively new one. Its 
first national convention was held in 
Lakeland, Fla., last November, and at 
that convention there was substantial 
opinion favoring a petition to Congress 
requesting a charter. The committee 
established by the convention met on 
January 20, 1957, in Washington and 
voted to petition Congress for a charter. 
A corporation already formed within the 
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Some maintain that this requirement 
of interest would reduce the Federal 
equity in the agency to the level of a 
secondary lien and give the bondholders 
first claim on its assets. I maintain that 
the point is not pertinent in light of the 
fact that TVA and the Federal Govern- 
ment are legally one and the same. 

I have prepared a chart showing the 
major differences between the bill which 
I have introduced and the bill which was 
introduced last year by representatives 
of the TVA, and the bill which was in- 
troduced, I think, as proposed by the 
Bureau of the Budget. I ask unanimous 
consent that the chart may be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is. 


there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. COOPER. As I have stated, I 
hope the bill will receive serious consid- 
eration. I point out that unless the Con- 
gress takes some action during this ses- 
sion, the needs of this area will not be 
met in the winter of 1959-1960. It is 
necessary for both those who claim to be 
strong advocates and friends of the TVA 
and those who may not be so strongly in 
favor of the TVA to find a method to 
preserve the value of this institution for 
the country as a whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, 


Budget bill 


Interest paid to Treasury on outstanding appropriation 
investment at average interest rate on Treasury's 
long-term obligations each year. 

A peer of bond issue proceeds by Bureau of the 

u 
Treasiry may not buy TVA bonds 2 


TVA not granted authority to perform engineering and 
construction work and other services. 


an, Fone 

Auth TVA to issue to 8750, 000, 000 as 
specifically empowered each ped y Congress, and to 
spend proceeds for purposes defined in annual Con- 
— authorization. 

sien * bonds and time of issue subject to Treasury 
control 


TVA may not sell bonds b: 
orized 


TVA required to repay to extent of annual depreciation 
investment, stopping when appropriation investment 
paid down to $250, 000, 000. 


State of New York will be dissolved be- 
fore the Congressional charter is ap- 
proved. 

Membership in this association is open 
to those who hold the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. The officers of the so- 
ciety believe that there are about 335 liv- 
ing recipients of the medal at the present 
time. Of these, 227 already belong to 
the society. 

The members of the society feel a close 
tie with the Congress by virtue of holding 
their country’s highest military award 
which is given in the name of the Con- 
gress. Certainly this tie would be 
strengthened if their association were 
chartered under an act of Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 
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The bill (S. 1855) to amend the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, in 
order to authorize the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to undertake certain financing 
activities and to require certain pay- 
ments to the United States, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Cooper, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, 


Exnuistr 1 
Investment in TVA power program 


Investment 1956 
actual 
. structures, and equip- 
men 
Completed fixed assets $1, 464 
Less accumulated deprecia- sits 
Amr 204, 027 
1, 384, 437 
106, 596 
447 571 
Inventories 23, 320 24, 575 
42,919 59, 381 
Total power program assets. 1, 533, 839 | 1, 575, 560 
= 
DERIVATION 
Appropriations 1, 345, 193 
‘Transfers of property.. 19, 
Dünn 65, 073 
Subtotal. ...-....-........ 1, 382, 519 429, 631 
Less repayments of bonds and |’ Hr 
payments to Treasury 151, 132 210, 132 
Net Treasury investment 1, 219, 499 


Cooper bill 


Interest paid to Treasury on outstanding appropriation 
investment at average interest rate on Treasury’s obli- 
gations each year. (Same as TVA bill.) 

No . of bond issue proceeds by Bureau of 

udget. (Same as TVA bill.) 


Tey may not buy TVA bonds. (Same as budget 


TVA not granted authority to perform engineering and 
oa work and other services. (Same as budget 


TVA may sell bonds by negotiation if Treasury approves. 

Authorizes TVA to issue bonds up to $750, 000, 000, and 
to use proceeds in area presently served by TVA, or 
* present service area if Congress approves. 


Detalls of bonds subject of Treasury consultation; times 

of e, r „ and maturity sub to Treasury con- 

= with Treasury not empowered to delay over 90 
ays. 

TVA required to continue repayments established by 
1948 Tne cages Agencies and Corporations Act, the 
40-year p! stopping when appropriation investment 
paid down to $750, 000, 000. 


The bill (S. 1857) to authorize the in- 
corporation of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor Society of the United States of 
America, introduced by Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, was received, read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


THE PATENT SYSTEM 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, at 
the direction of the Subcommittee on 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I intro- 
duce, in the names of the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] and my- 
self, three bills dealing with the patent 
system. I ask that they be appropriately 
referred. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred, 

The bills, introduced by Mr. O'MAHONEY 
(for himself and Mr. WILEY), were re- 
ceived, read twice by their titles, and 
referred as indicated. 

To the Committee on Government 
Operations: 

S. 1862. A bill to establish the Patent Of- 
fice as an independent agency in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, and for other 
purposes, 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 


S. 1863. A bill to limit the life of a patent 
to a term commencing with the date of the 
application; and 
S8. 1864. A bill to authorize an increase in 
the membership of the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office; to provide increased sal- 
aries for certain officers and employees of the 
Patent Office; and for other purposes. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point, as a part of 
my remarks, a statement in explanation 
of the several bills which I have intro- 
duced. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


Based upon the subcommittee’s study of 
the patent system and the integral part 
played by the Patent Office in the operation 
of that system, we have come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. Everyone agrees on the importance to 
the United States of maintaining military 
and industrial technological superiority in 
the race with the communistic countries. 
One of the principal sources of our economic 
and military strength is the inventiveness 
and technical skills of the people of the 
United States. The patent system is de- 
signed to encourage and stimulate the ap- 
plication of this inventiveness and techni- 
cal ingenuity to new developments with 
respect to industrial and military problems. 
Thus, the technological advancement in the 
United States is dependent, to a large de- 
gree, on how well the patent system works 
in practice. 

2. Since the Patent Office, which has the 
duty and responsibility of determining the 
patentability of new technological advance- 
ments, plays a key role in the operation of 
the patent system, we wish to give legisla- 
tive support to the efforts of the Patent 
Office in acquiring and maintaining quali- 
fied personnel and in the elimination of 
costly and time-consuming delays in the pro- 
cessing of patent applications. Accordingly, 
we have agreed to join our efforts toward 
aiding the Patent Office discharge its im- 
portant duties and responsibilities, 

3. The benefits to the economy and well 
being of the United States, particularly in 
the present cold war, which will flow from re- 
cruiting a most efficient Patent Office staff 
indicate the desirability of speedy action on 
the legislation Senator WILEY and I have 
introduced today. 

Each bill is intended to strengthen the 
Patent Office by increasing the salaries of the 

oner and others in the Patent 
Office in order that personnel may 
be attracted and retained for the perform- 
ance of the duties with which the Office deals. 
Another objective is to reduce the time lag in 
processing patent applications by increasing 
the membership of the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office, which is presently over- 
whelmed with work, from 9 members to not 
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more than 15 members. Still another objec- 
tive would be the establishment of the Patent 
Office as a separate and independent agency 
in the executive branch of the Government. 

In addition, we will cosponsor the rein- 
troduction of the so-called 20-year bill 
which I originally introduced in the last ses- 
sion of Congress. This bill is directed to 
eliminating stalling tactics indulged in by 
some applicants by limiting the period of 
life of a patent to a maximum term of 20 
years from the date the applicaticn was filed 
or 17 years from the date of issuance, which- 
ever is shorter. We seek to achieve the objec- 
tive of having all patent applications 
processed im an orderly, efficient and ex- 
peditious manner. 

We solicit the comments and views of the 
patent bar and all interested persons with 
respect to these bills. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR IN- 
SPECTION AND CERTIFICATION OF 
CERTAIN PASSENGER-CARRYING 
VESSELS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, and my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Maine IMr. 
Payne], I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to provide for adequate time 
to consider rules and regulations to be 
prescribed with respect to vessels carry- 
ing passengers. The purpose of this bill 
is to give some relief to the operators 
of small boats on the coast of Maine 
without impairing the safety measures 
and precautions for the passengers on 
such boats. I believe that we can be con- 
fident that the operators of these small 
boats are fully alert to the safety needs 
of their passengers and do not seek to 
inject risk into the operation of their 
boats. Yet they feel that the current 
regulations impose unnecessary and un- 
duly burdensome restrictions on them 
which could impair their means of live- 
lihood. 

Their case has been thoroughly stated 
by Capt. Charles H. Wade, of Boothbay, 
Maine, president of the Maine Associa- 
tion of Passenger Boat Owners. I trust 
this matter will be given full and prompt 
consideration by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce when 
the bill is assigned to it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and Captain Wade's letter be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1866) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to require the inspection 
and certification of certain vessels carry- 
ing passengers,” approved May 10, 1956, 
in order to provide adequate time for the 
formulation and consideration of rules 
and regulations to be prescribed under 
such act, introduced by Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine (for herself and Mr. PAYNE), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the 
act entitled “An act to require the inspection 
and certification of certain vessels carrying 
passengers,” approved May 10, 1956, is 
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amended by striking out “January 1, 1957” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “January 1, 
1959.” 


The letter presented by Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine is as follows: 


MAINE ASSOCIATION OF 
PASSENGER Boat OWNERS, 
Boothbay, Maine, April 8, 1957. 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
` DEAR SENATOR SMITH: The purpose of this 
letter is to furnish food for thought and to 
try to impress upon you, our representatives 
in Congress, the extreme seriousness of the 
situation Public Law 519 has created on all 
passenger-boat owners throughout the coun- 
try. Our organization, as spokesmen repre- 
senting all boatowners in Maine, are request- 
ing immediate consideration of our problem 
by the Maine Congressional representatives. 

A few days after the October 16, 1956, 
hearings by the Merchant Marine Council 
on CG-249, the Coast Guard announced 
there would be a delay of the enactment of 
the law until January 1, 1958, to give them 
time to study and assimilate the material of 
the hearings and of the amassed objections 
sent through the mails. A greater part of 
5 months has been used by the Merchant 
Marine Council in compiling a revised draft 
of CG-249, 

In view of the fact that it has taken 
5 months to make a redraft, and that the 
Coast Guard now allows a comparable few 
weeks for industry to digest, compare, and 
prepare objections, it seems the boating in- 
dustry is allowed far too short a time to 
object to the proposed regulations. Further- 
more, the industry does not have time to 
meet on a common ground to form objec- 
tions or exchange ideas with other associa- 
tions along the east, west, and gulf coasts. 
It should be realized that every boatowner 
in the country should now be heard because 
of the fact that short and inadequate notice 
was originally given the October 16 hear- 
ings. The boating industry was not fairly 
warned then, nor is it now. 

At this time, when every boatowner in 
Maine is working long days to get his boat 
ready for summer business, the owners hardly 
have time to even think of regulations, let 
alone prepare a sizable list of objections. 
Furthermore, boatowners look askance at a 
second opportunity to present objections, in- 
asmuch as very little consideration was made 
by the Merchant Marine Council in the re- 
vised draft of CG-249, considering the mag- 
nitude of the October 16 objections. 

We are, therefore, asking at least a 1-year 
delay before the regulations be entered in 
the Federal Register. 

One source of irritation to boatowners is 
that a civilian enterprise is being brought 
under the complete power of a military 
branch of the Government, the Coast Guard. 
We feel strongly that Congress in Public Law 
519 has abrogated its responsibility to its 
eitizens when it allows the military to make 
the rules, gives the military the right of 
mandatory interpretation of these rules, and 
then acts as judge, prosecuting attorney, and 
jury. Unlimited interpretation and author- 
ity is given the officer in charge, marine in- 
spection. While boatowners are given the 
right to appeal to the commandant, his word, 
which is final, is still military. 

While Public Law 519 has merit, and boat- 
owners agree there is a need for regulations, 
we believe it was the intention of the spon- 
sors of the law, and the intent of Congress, 
that regulations be reasonable. There was 
no intent that the pendulum swing the other 
way to compound, complex, burdensome, and 
highly discriminatory regulations, 
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The following are a few commonsense ideas 
that could well be applied to boats operating 
in Maine waters: 

1. A just and fair passenger limit be made 
on excursion, sightseeing, and fishing boats. 
The passenger limit be determined by hull 
design, seaworthiness, and seating capacity. 
Due consideration should be made of the 
waters in which the vessel operates. 

2. An inspection of the bottom for sound- 
ness of hull for all boats under 65 feet in 
length every 3 years. Also inspection of stuff- 
ing box, shaft, propeller, rudder, outboard 
connections, and so forth. No vessel can 
possibly deteriorate to such an extent that 
inspections are required as often as the Coast 
Guard now proposes. 

8. Too many interpretations on the part of 
the Coast Guard marine inspectors are 
placed on the laws already on the books, 
Interpretations vary from individual to in- 
dividual, district to district. As a result 
boatowners are severely handicapped because 
of a lack of unified judgment. When one 
inspector orders one thing, according to his 
interpretation, and another inspector orders 
another, it is exasperating and costly to the 
boatman. A unified interpretation of the 
law is an urgent necessity. 

4. Boat captains do not appreciate the 
officers of marine inspectors putting on their 
demonstrations of going over boats at public 
docks or landings. In the eyes of the pub- 
lic, opinion is formed that a vessel being 
inspected is under suspicion for some grave 
crime. Inspections are made a public show- 
case at intervals far too short. Therefore, 
vessels should not be inspected during the 
tourist season or at public landings. 

5. Adequate portable fire extinguishers, 
rather than fixed systems, should be re- 
quired on boats under 15 gross tons. Practi- 
cally all these boats are of the open-cockpit 
type. Fixed systems would be an unnecessary 
expense and would not fill the requirement 
or versatility of portable systems. 

6. No fire pumps and resulting complica- 
tions should be required on boats under 15 
gross tons since these boats have so little 
available extra space. The delay in hooking 
up the equipment can be expedited by a hand 
pail dipped over the side. 

7. Throughout the years there has been 
no problem with bilge pumps. We feel no 
one would object to installing a power pump 
to meet any reasonable demand. 

8. Ventilation is obtained far better with- 
out interference of bulkheads on small boats 
of less than 15 gross tons. No blanket law 
can sensibly be written on this subject. 

9. No lifeboats, floats, or rafts should be 
carried on boats under 65 feet in length on 
inland waters during the summer months, 
You were personally instrumental in help- 
ing Captain Wade win a long fight with the 
Coast Guard whereby lifeboats and rafts 
were removed. They were considered un- 
usable should the need for them arise since 
they are almost impossible to handle in 
heavy weather. 

10. Public Law 519 should be amended to 
include one or more passengers instead of six 
or more. We feel this situation is discrim- 
inatory inasmuch as the boat hauling six or 
less passengers for hire does not come under 
regulations. 

11. Toilet facilities are a convenience of 
the passengers and their number and loca- 
tion should be left to the discretion of the 
owner of the boat, depending on the length 
of the trip and the route. Toilets are not 
a safety factor in the operation of a boat. 

12. Buoyant apparatus should not be re- 
quired on vessels under 15 gross tons, wholly 
operated on inland waters during the sum- 
mer months, in lieu of bulkheads. 

13. All machinery and electrical installa- 
tions on existing vessels should not be sub- 
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jected to radical changes as long as they 
are safe and kept in good repair. 

14. The Coast Guard does not sanction 
or approve of drains in the bottom of fuel 
tanks. However, condensation is always 
prevalent. No other adequate means is avail- 
able to Keep fuel tanks free of water. 

15. The regulation which classifies any 
vessel as a new vessel, when converted to 
a passenger boat, is unjust. A conversion 
should be treated as an existing vessel. When 
a converted vessel is considered a new ves- 
sel it places an added burden on a man try- 
ing to start a business, it is costly to an 
established man who needs to replace his 
older vessel, and it hampers free enterprise. 

16. The draft for proposals on new vessels 
should be entirely rewritten. Current pro- 
posals, as far as requirements are concerned, 
force builders to construct vessels for the 
Government rather than for the individual. 
Enterprise is hampered and new business 
curtailed, with no justification. No one is 
going to put up with redtape, discrimina- 
tion, undue expense, and delay, and be sub- 
jected to the whims of the military, to start 
a new business, or to continue an existing 
business when the time comes when a new 
vessel is necessary. 

17. Far too much authority is vested in 
the officer in charge, marine inspection. No 
one man should have unlimited power over a 
civilian industry or be able to make his own 
interpretations of the laws, or any section 
thereof, in the regulation of small boats. 

18. The boating industry does not like to 
be penalized for a crime it has not com- 
mitted. Legislation for Public Law 519 was 
spurred on by a few isolated cases like the 
Chesapeake Bay Marvel incident and Long 
Island's Pelican and Jack, These were cases 
where human judgment was entirely to 
blame. As a result of error on the part of a 
very few, all passenger boat owners face stiff 
penalty. 

Had these boats every piece of equipment 
required in CG-249 and CG~249 revised draft, 
these accidents would have still happened. 
Neither Public Law 519, nor any other law 
passed by Congress, can regulate or control 
intelligence or good judgment. 

19. We are of the opinion, along with the 
rest of boating interests of all coasts, that 
our industry is adequately mature and quali- 
fied to assist our representatives in Congress 
to prepare legislation for the just regulation 
of excursion, sightseeing, and fishing boats. 

Inasmuch as the Coast Guard, through the 
Merchant Marine Council, has made two at- 
tempts to write a set of proposals, which are 
still unacceptable to the boating industry, 
we would like to see to it that our industry, 
with the aid of Congress, sit down and dis- 
cuss, and then write a new set of acceptable 
proposals. 

Furthermore, due to the pressure of time, 
the Maine Association of Passenger Boat 
Owners would appreciate if one of the mem- 
bers of the Maine delegation would introduce 
a bill to stay CG-249 until January 1, 1959, 
so the law can be fairly written in an unhur- 
ried and orderly manner. 

Respectfully yours, 
CxHartes H. Wape, President, 

Copies to: Senator FREDERICK PAYNE, Rep- 
resentative RosertT Hare, Representative 
FRANK Corrin, Representative CLIFFORD Mo- 
INTYRE. 


AMENDMENT OF TENNESSEE VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY ACT OF 1933, AS 
AMENDED 
Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on behalf 

of myself, the senior Senator from Ala- 

bama [Mr. HILL], the Senators from 
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Tennessee [Mr. GORE and Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS], and the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may lie on the desk throughout the 
session Monday for the addition of the 
names of such Senators as care to join 
as cosponsors, including the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EASTLAND]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk as requested by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, 

The bill (S. 1869) to amend the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as 
amended, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Kerr (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE, RELATING 
TO RENDITION OF MUSICAL COM- 
POSITIONS ON COIN-OPERATED 
MACHINES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY}, the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and myself, I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 1 (e) of title 17 of the United States 
Code with regard to the rendition of mu- 
sical compositions on coin-operated 
machines. 

Mr. President, I may say that during 
the last Congress there was introduced 
by all the Senators just mentioned and 
some others a bill to deal with the play- 
ing of jukeboxes, as they are commonly 
called. The measure is very controver- 
sial. During the last session I held hear- 
ings on behalf of the Subcommittee on 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights, of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
At the hearings an opportunity was 
granted to the attorneys for all con- 
cerned to take part in a round-table dis- 
cussion. The hope was that it might 
result in a settlement of the controversy 
and in the enactment of legislation which 
would be helpful to those who write the 
songs which are sung, those who sing 
the songs, those who make the records, 
those who make and who own the juke- 
boxes, and those in whose establishment 
the jukeboxes are operated. The hear- 
ing was published last year as a Senate 
document (No. 155, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). 

The bill which I now introduce is an 
outgrowth of that document. Of course, 
hearings will be held upon the bill. I 
hope it may prove to be fruitful of a 
solution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 
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The bill (S. 1870) to amend section 1 
(e) of title 17 of the United States Code 
with regard to the rendition of musical 
compositions on coin-operated machines, 
introduced by Mr. O’Manoney (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PAINTING AND ILLUMINATION OF 
UNUSED RADIO TOWERS «+ 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to require owners of 
radio towers which have ceased being 
used for radio purposes to maintain the 
painting and/or illumination prescribed 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for air navigation safety. I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter from 
the Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, requesting this 
proposed legislation, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1874) to require owners of 
radio towers which have ceased being 
used for radio purposes to maintain the 
painting and/or illumination prescribed 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for air navigation safety, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MAGNUSON 
is as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1957. 
The Vict PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Vice PRESIDENT: The Commission 
wishes to recommend at this time for the 
consideration of the Senate the enactment 
of legislation amending the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, to require that 
abandoned or unused radio towers continue 
to meet the same painting and lighting re- 
quirements that would be applicable if such 
towers were being used pursuant to license 
issued by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, 

Concern has been expressed by aviation in- 
terests, both Government and non-Govern- 
ment, and by the general public, over the 
steadily increasing number of tall antenna 
towers, particularly those over 1,000 feet, 
which, if left unmarked and standing at any 
future time, would present a serious hazard 
to safety in the feld of aviation. The cur- 
rent trend toward many high radio-antenna 
towers presents a much more acute problem 
than that which has existed in the past, due 
to the much greater speeds attained by mod- 
ern aircraft and due to the fact that towers 
built in the past are, as a general rule, of 
much less height than those currently being 
constructed. Furthermore, radio towers, be- 
ing of latticed construction, are inherently 
less visible than solid structures such as 
buildings, water towers, smokestacks, and 
the like. 

This concern about the present and poten- 
tial hazard to aviation safety prompted the 
Air Coordinating Committee to establish a 
Joint Industry-Government Tall Structures 
Committee (JIGTSC) to investigate the 
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problems raised in the joint use of airspace 
by the aviation and broadcast industries, and 
to recommend appropriate action establish- 
ing the position of the Federal Government 
in this matter. One of JIGTSC’s recommen- 
dations was that “the FCC require the re- 
moval or appropriate lighting and marking 
of unused or abandoned towers if it has such 
authority, and if such authority does not 
exist, * * * that the FCC seek appropriate 
legislation to obtain this objective.” 

This Commission, after study and consid- 
eration of this JIGTSC recommendation con- 
cluded that it would be of public benefit to 
require the removal or appropriate lighting 
and marking of radio towers, both during and 
subsequent to their use for radio transmit- 
ting purposes. 

Section 303 (q) of the Communications Act 
currently provides: 

“Src. 303. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, the Commission from time to time, 
as public convenience, interest, or necessity 
requires shall— 

“(q) Have authority to require the painting 
and/or illumination of radio towers if and 
when in its judgment such towers constitute, 
or there is a reasonable possibility that they 
may constitute, a menace to air navigation.” 

The criteria which have been adopted pur- 
suant to this authority against which aero- 
nautical hazard is gaged in particular cases, 
are set forth in part 17 of the Rules of this 
Commission, “Concerning the Construction, 
Marking, and Lighting of Antenna Towers 
and Supporting Structures.“ In general, 
these criteria provide that radio towers ex- 
ceeding 170 feet in height require obstruction 
marking irrespective of location and under 
these criteria, the number of radio towers 
that can be approved without obstruction 
marking greatly exceeds those requiring such 
marking. The painting and lighting specifi- 
cations imposed under Part 17, as amended 
from time to time, provide an adequate ve- 
hicle for the protection of aviation interests 
and otherwise meet the Commission's re- 
sponsibilities under present law; however, 
these criteria are applicable at this point only 
to towers used in connection with author- 
ized radio station operation. Accordingly, 
these criteria would not be applicable under 
present law and regulations to towers which 
have at one time been licensed for use in con- 
nection with the transmission of radio com- 
munications but which become no longer 
licensed for that purpose. These towers in 
this sense become abandoned towers, and 
create the particular problem now sought to 
be remedied. 

Abandonment can occur by voluntary act 
of the licensee, as when the license is per- 
mitted to expire or is submitted for cancel- 
lation, or when the licensee fails to contest 
an order to show cause, in consequence of 
which the license is revoked. Involuntary 
abandonment normally results from bank- 
ruptcy, death, or other legal disability affect- 
ing the licensee. Since the events leading to 
abandonment normally coincide with expi- 
ration, cancellation or revocation of the sta- 
tion license, the Commission is at that junc- 
ture powerless to compel continued obstruc- 
tion marking by invoking the administrative 
sanctions normally available to it except in 
those cases where other radio licenses are 
outstanding in the name of the same person. 

Further, section 303 (q) of the Communi- 
cations Act appears to be the primary ef- 
fective law, at the Federal level, requiring 
the marking of obstructions to air naviga- 
tion. The CAB may prescribe minimum 
safe altitudes for aircraft in flight, but be- 
yond this, lacks definitive authority to com- 
pletely deal with aeronautical hazards. Tacit 
recognition of this deficiency appears in the 
ACC Civil Air Policy Report dated May 1, 
1954, wherein further strengthening of Fed- 
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eral airspace legislation is advocated. The 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
invests the CAB with authority only to re- 
quire that persons proposing the construc- 
tion of potentially hazardous structures 
along or near civil airways give adequate 
notice thereof in the form and manner pre- 
scribed by the Board (49 U. S. C. A. 671). 
Additionally, the CAB has limited powers of 
condemnation in areas adjacent to.civil air- 
ports operated by the United States Govern- 
ment, of which there is only one in the 
continental United States (49 U. S. C. A. 452 
(e)). Neither the CAB nor the CAA has the 
power to enjoin the erection of objectionable 
structures in the vicinity of nonfederally 
operated airports or statutory authority pro- 
viding for such injunctive relief through 
court action. Situations of this type are 
presently dealt with by local airport au- 
thorities through suits to enjoin construc- 
tion of airport hazards. In addition, the 
CAA has authority to require the mainte- 
nance of true lights as an aid to navigation. 
This clearly is not an adequate answer to 
the problem at hand and there is serious 
question whether it is at all applicable to 
tower lighting. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the 
Communications Act be amended as follows: 

Section 303: Except as otherwise provided 
in this act, the Commission from time to 
time, as public convenience, interest, or ne- 
cessity requires shall: 

(q) have authority to require the painting 
and/or illumination of radio towers if and 
when in its judgment such towers consti- 
tute, or there is a reasonable possibility that 
they may constitute, a menace to air navi- 
gation. “The permittee or licensee shall 
maintain the painting and/or illumination 
of the tower as prescribed by the Commission 
pursuant to this section. In the event that 
the tower ceases to be licensed by the Com- 
mission for the transmission of energy, the 
owner of the tower shall maintain the pre- 
scribed painting and/or illumination of such 
tower until it is dismantled.” (Quoted mat- 
ter denotes proposed language to be added to 
present section 303 (q) of the Communica- 
tions Act.) 

The Commission considers the enactment 
of this legislation, which has been coordi- 
nated with the Air Coordinating Committee 
and its member agencies, of the utmost im- 
portance for facilitating a solution to the 
problems raised by the joint use of airspace 
by the aviation and broadcast industries so 
as to minimize the hazards to aviation safety. 
It is therefore hoped that this proposal will 
receive early and favorable consideration by 
the Senate. The Commission will be glad 
to furnish any additional information that 
may be desired by the Senate or by any 
committee to which this proposal is referred. 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised the 
Commission that it has no objection to the 
submission of this letter. 

By direction of the Commission. 

GEORGE C. MCCONNAUGHEY, Chairman, 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—EXTENSION OF TIME 
FOR BILL TO LIE ON THE DESK 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, at 

the request of the Senator from Mary- 

land [Mr. BEALL], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate bill 1846 remain at the 
desk until the close of business on April 

16, for the addition of the names of 

cosponsors. The bill deals with home 

rule for the District of Columbia, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Address recently delivered by him before 
representatives of the S. C. Johnson Co., 
of Racine, Wis., on the subject of sanctity 
of contracts, together with an amplifying 
statement and an article by Bernardo Estes, 
editor of Sandicato de Prensa Latino Amer- 
icano. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

Address delivered by him on March 6, 1957, 
at Town Hall in New York City, on the oc- 
casion of the independence of the new na- 
tion of Ghana. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Press release regarding his appearance as 
a guest on the Reporters’ Roundup radio 
program of Monday, April 8, 1957, by Sen- 
ator MUNDT. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF A 
NOMINATION BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
Henry J. Taylor, of Virginia, to be Am- 
bassador of the United States to Switzer- 
land, vice Miss Frances E. Willis, re- 
assigned. 

Notice is given that the nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations at. the 
expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 73 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations will hold a 
public hearing Tuesday, April 16, on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 73, a joint resolu- 
tion to increase the ceiling on United 
States contributions to the International 
Labor Organization from $1,750,000 to 
$3 million a year. The hearing will be 
held in the Foreign Relations Committee 
Room in tne Capitol at 10:30 a. m. on 
that date. 

The administration witnesses will be 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis O. 
Wilcox and Assistant Secretary of Labor 
J. Ernest Wilkins. Other persons desir- 
ing to present views on this resolution 
should contact the committee as soon as 
convenient so that arrangements may 
be made for a further hearing at a later 
date. 


PUBLIC OPINION SURVEY RELATING 
TO FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a 
number of civic groups in Salt Lake City 
are making a survey of public opinion 
in the field of foreign policy. These 
groups include the Junior Chamber of 
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Commerce, the University of Utah Ex- 
tension Division, and the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, in cooperation with the 
Deseret News and Salt Lake Telegram. 

I believe the members of the Senate 
and the House will find the results of 
this survey an interesting index of pub- 
lic opinion on a number of important 
questions, and therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent that the findings of the 
first study be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHATS Your OPINION? 

Here is the result of the first Deseret News 
public-opinion ballot on foreign policy. Fig- 
ures represent the percentage of total re- 
spondents who chose each policy as one 
the United States should follow. Readers 
voted for all policies they favored, not a 
single best choice. 

1. As Russian industry expands, the United 
States should (check all statements you 
agree with or add your own): 

(a) Bring the leaders of industry into vol- 
untary planning with Government for rapid, 
well-planned industrial growth. Use Federal 
funds and powers only when essential: 88 
percent. 

(b) Let Washington plan the growth of 
United States industry, set production goals, 
control raw materials; ration oil, steel, even 
what the consumer can buy, if necessary. 
Use subsidies and/or tax benefits to speed 
the process: 8 percent. 

(c) Compete for new overseas markets; 
use Government funds to give United States 
products a head start over all other nations. 
(More United Stetes goods would be sold; 
United States industry could expand to meet 
new demands.): 4 percent. 

(d) Plan closely with western allies 
(Britain, France, Germany, etc.) to avoid 
damaging competition and to make sure our 
free world partners also have strong econ- 
omies: 88 percent. 

2. To handle the need for trained scientists 
and engineers in the future, the United 
States should: 

(a) Leave these problems to private indus- 
try and the schools and colleges, without 
Government interference: 20 percent. 

(b) Set up new schools at Federal expense 
to train teachers as well as students in engi- 
neering and the sciences. Provide as many 
Government scholarships as necessary: 16 
percent. 

(c) Encourage industry to work closely 
with educators and help pay for more and 
better technical education. Use Govern- 
ment funds where necessary: 72 percent. 

(d) Borrow teachers for public schools 
from private industry for 1 or 2 years of tem- 
porary teaching, with Government paying 
part of the costs: 12 percent. 

3. In our policy toward the Communist 
satellites, the United States should: 

(a) Use broadcasting, ete., to keep mem- 
ories of freedom alive: 76 percent. 

(b) With other nations in the U. N., focus 
world attention on what the Soviets are 
doing. Bring U. N. pressure on Russia: 89 
percent. 

(c) Offer United States economic aid to 
all satellites: 9 percent. 

(d) Offer United States economic aid to 
any satellite which tries to be independent 
from Russia: 56 percent. 

(e) Secretly provide arms and money to 
underground movements; encourage revolu- 
tions: 0 percent. 

(f) Send in United States troops to help 
with liberation: 0 percent. 
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4. In the face of Russian economic com- 
petition in the world, the United States 
should: 

(a) Lead the way in Western cooperation 
to keep weaker nations from becoming eco- 
nomic colonies of Russia: 81 percent. 

(b) Help non-Communist (especially un- 
derdeveloped) countries build profitable 
business with the West. Open United 
States markets; discourage trade with 
Russia: 56 percent. 

(c) Shape a bold new aid program to 
build up underdeveloped countries: 32 per- 
cent. 

(d) Offer to trade freely with Russia, and 
the Communist countries: 17 percent, 

(e) Cut off all United States trade and 
aid to countries that do business with the 
Communist world: 25 percent. 

5. In the crisis of 1957, the United States 
should choose his road to peace and security: 

(a) Meet with Russia (in another sum- 
mit meeting, for example); try to reach 
agreement on the world problems which 
threaten the peace: 41 percent. 

(b) Swiftly strengthen our own Armed 
Forces and NATO's; armed power is the ar- 
gument the Russians understand best. 
Make no compromise; the Russians will see 
these as signs of weakness: 48 percent. 

(e) Strengthen United States and NATO 
armed forces—then negotiate with the Rus- 
sians; they respect strength and may be 
ready to compromise. From strength, meet 
them half way: 45 percent. 

(d) Make an all-out effort to reach agree- 
ment with Russia on disarmament. Soviet- 
United States competition would be safer 
in a world less heavily armed: 40 percent. 

(e) Make an atomic attack on Russia, hop- 
ing to wipe out its power of massive retal- 
lation: 0 percent, 

(f) Avoid direct competition with Russia; 
it does not threaten continental United 
States: 20 percent. 

(g) Build a strong U. N. and back it with 
our money, arms and prestige. <A strong 
U. N. can stop Russian expansion: 68 per- 
cent. 

(h) Serve notice on Russia that, if the 
U. N. does not act, the United States will 
meet force with force: 49 percent. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the re- 
sponse to this survey indicates over- 
whelming support for -close planning 
with our western allies to avoid damag- 
ing competition, and to make sure that 
our free-world partners alsc have strong 
economies. It indicates public approval 
of our policy of maintaining American 
leadership in the free world, and of con- 
tinuing our efforts through the United 
Nations to focus world attention on what 
the Soviets are doing. In general, I 
think the survey indicates that in the 
West, at least, people favor a policy of 
firm, vigorous action in the continuing 
struggle with the Soviet Union. 


A PROGRAM FOR MODERATE-IN- 
COME HOUSING—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSOR 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the distin- 

guished junior Senator from New York 

Mr. Javits] be added as a cosponsor to 

S.1694, a bill introduced by me, to pro- 

vide moderate-income housing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania in yielding to me so 
that I may set forth the reasons why I 
have asked to join him and the other dis- 
tinguished Senators as cosponsor of 
Senate bill 1694, establishing a program 
for moderate income housing. 

Such housing is vital to national well- 
being, and I am deeply concerned by the 
alarming reduction in residential hous- 
ing starts generally. However, I cannot 
agree fully with the statement made 
by the able junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania when he introduced the bill 
March 25. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania said 
that “the Federal Government provides 
a wide range of housing assistance for 
higher income families—who actually 
need it least.” The term “higher in- 
come,” just as “middle income” or “lower 
income,” is strictly relative, meaning 
different things to different people. By 
dividing the income of urban families 
into population thirds, we find that in 
1955 the median income was $4,754, with 
the middle third of the families having 
a total income of between $3,814 and 
$6,090. The all important question, it 
seems to me, is whether or not families 
in this bracket were substantially helped 
by VA and FHA programs, I think they 
were. 

Under the VA program—which has 
been responsible for the majority of the 
new nonfarm housing starts in the Gov- 
ernment program since 1954—54 percent 
of the families helped in 1955 had a total 
income of between $3,600 and $5,988 
annually, with a median income of 
$5,716. About 75 percent of the VA- 
helped families made under $7,000 an- 
nually. 

Examining the FHA program in 1955, 
we find that nearly 60 percent of the 
families aided had a total annual income 
of between $3,300 and $6,598, with a 
median income of about $6,000. Let me 
make it clear that I mean total family 
income, and not effective income—the 
figure generally used in FHA breakdowns, 
which is sometimes 10 percent lower, 
since it does not include temporary in- 
come from young working mothers, ex- 
cessive overtime, and so forth. About 75 
percent of the FHA families helped made 
less than $7,500 annually. 

I do not believe that either this or 
the preceding administration discrimi- 
nated in favor of housing for strictly 
upper-income families, and I think a 
careful examination of VA and FHA 
figures will prove that statement to be 
true. 

The real problem today is a lack of 
mortgage money at low interest rates 
available for VA and FHA guaranteed 
or insured mortgages. Since moderate 
income housing is heavily based on low 
interest rates in order to allow for 
monthly payments within the reach of 
the moderate income family, we must 
make our contribution more directly 
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than through VA or FHA to bring this 

about. I firmly believe that this objec- 

tive is helped by the bill of the junior 

Senator from Pennsylvania and others. 

Accordingly, I wish to join as a sponsor 

of it for that reason. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be allowed to speak 3 minutes 
in reply to the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? There 
being no objection, the Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Pennsylvania for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, let me 
make it perfectly clear for the record 
that I did not suggest that this admin- 
istration or any previous administration 
had deliberately discriminated against 
moderate and lower income groups or 
in favor of higher income groups in the 
administration of the FHA and VA hous- 
ing programs. I believe my previous 
statement was quite clear on that point. 
What I did say was that the programs 
in their actual operation had resulted 
in the assistance going predominantly to 
the higher income groups, and the fig- 
ures submitted by my distinguished and 
able colleague the junior Senator from 
New York bear out my point. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks an article ap- 
pearing in the New York Times of today, 
April 12, 1957, entitled Eight-Vear Low 
Hit in Housing Starts,” in which it is 
said that the decline in housing starts 
has now reached the lowest point since 
1949, and in which it is pointed out that 
the decline in new housing starts has 
been somewhat ameliorated because the 
home-building industry is moving toward 
larger and more expensive houses. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

E1cuHtT-Year Low Hrr IN Hovustnc STARTS— 
March RATE Down 16 PERCENT FROM 
1956—OrHER CONSTRUCTION AT RECORD FOR 
MONTH 
WASHINGTON, April 11.—Starts in home 

building last month were down 16 percent 

from March of 1956, the Labor Department 
reported today. 

The starts in March, at an annual rate of 
880,000, were the lowest for the month since 
1949. Starts for all last year were 1,118,000. 

Actual housing starts in March were 83,000, 
according to the report. The total was up 
28 percent from February, but this rise was 
less than would be expected seasonally. 
George S. Goodyear, president of the National 
Association of Homebuilders, urged the ad- 
ministration and Congress to “stop gambling 
with the welfare of the American people.” 

Despite the decline in new housing starts, 
figures issued yesterday by the Commerce 
and Labor Departments revealed that total 
new construction activity in March was at 
a high for the month. Furthermore, these 
figures showed that residential building 
was down much less than the figures on 
housing starts indicated. 

BIGGER HOMES UNDER WAY 

The reason is that homebuilding is moving 
toward larger and more expensive houses. 
Total spending on residential construction 
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for March was down only 9 percent from 
1956. 

Most other forms of construction activity 
increased in March, raising spending on 
construction to a record total of $3,172,000,- 
000, up 3 percent from March of 1956. 

Nonetheless, the continued decline in 
housing starts appeared certain to add 
strength to a Democratic drive in Congress 
to pump more Government funds into the 
mortgage market over administration ob- 
jections. 

The House Banking Committee already 
has approved measures aimed at adding 
more than $2 billion to mortgage funds. 
These provisions are assured of heavy op- 
position from Republicans and some Demo- 
crats when the catch-all housing bill reaches 
the floor. 

The annual rate of private starts, adjusted 
seasonally, was 1,020,000 in January, 910,000 
in February and 880,000 in March. This 
indicates a total for the year, no matter 
what Congress still may do, of fewer than 
1 million starts for the first time since 
before the Korean war. 

Mr. Goodyear said the administration's 
overall tight money policy, which particu- 
larly has affected mortgage money, has kept 
the homebuilding industry tottering on the 
brink of disaster. 

“This economic brinkmanship,” he said, 
“is a dangerous game that the country no 
longer can afford to play.” 

Today's report also contained final figures 
for last year’s housing starts. The total was 
down 16 percent from 1955. 

The report said the sharpest cutbacks 
were in metropolitan areas, where starts fell 
20 percent. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the fig- 
ures quoted by my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javirs], indicate 
that the median annual income of the 
families assisted by FHA insurance in 
1955 was slightly below $6,000. This is a 
downward revision of earlier FHA fig- 
ures, on which my statement was based, 
but it is still well above median family 
income—which was $4,854. It is still 
true that barely half of the new FHA- 
financed homes were sold to people in the 
lower two-thirds of the income scale. 
Thus, by far the major share of FHA’s 
assistance clearly goes to families above 
that middle of the income scale—and 
this is even more true since 1955. 

I submit that these are still the essen- 
tial facts in the matter. 

But even though we may disagree on 
the interpretation of certain facts, I 
heartily welcome the support of the 
junior Senator from New York for our 
moderate-income housing program, I 
know that his support will be valuable 
and effective, and I feel strongly that our 
efforts for better housing for all our 
people should be a bipartisan effort, as it 
was when the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Act 
was written. So I look forward to col- 
laborating on housing matters with my 
colleague from New York, and, I hope, 
with many other Senators on the oppo- 
site side of the aisle. 

I welcome the assistance of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
York as a cosponsor of the bill. I am 
sure the Senator will persuade many of 
his friends on the other side of the aisle 
to vote for the proposed legislation, 
which I believe is so important, 
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AMENDMENT OF ROBINSON-PAT- 
MAN ACT, RELATING TO EQUAL- 
ITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a brief statement regarding the bill 
(S. 11) to amend the Robinson-Patman 
Act with reference to equality of oppor- 
tunity, introduced by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], for himself 
and other Senators, on January 7, 1957. 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR DIRKSEN 


The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee hearings on S. 11 and S. 1211 are 
now closed. It is interesting to observe the 
intense interest that has developed this year 
pertaining to S. 11 in contrast to what was 
termed as noncontroversial legislation when 
S. 11 and H. R. 11 hearings were held in the 
Senate and House subcommittee in 1956. 

As the Members of Congress know, S. 11 
and H. R. 11 are in the nature of an amend- 
ment to the Robinson-Patman Act which 
amendment will alter the effect of the Su- 
preme Court decision in the case of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission v. The Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, decided in 1951. In 
the instant case, the Supreme Court stated: 

“The amendments made by the Robinson- 
Patman Act restricted the scope of the de- 
fense now provided by section 2 (b) to a 
price reduction made to meet in good faith 
a lawful and equally low price of a competi- 
tor; but they did not deprive this defense of 
its character as an absolute defense nor con- 
dition it upon the absence of any resulting 
injury to competition, 

“Congress did not seek by the Robinson- 
Patman Act either to abolish competition or 
so radically to curtail it that a seller would 
have no substantial right or self-defense 
against a price raid by a competitor.” 

The intense interest in S. 11 is best re- 
flected by the large number of organizations 
and persons who appeared and submitted 
testimony or filed statements in opposition 
to S. 11. 

There follows a list of some of the indi- 
viduals and organizations who expressed op- 
position to or support for S. 11: 

Senator Homer OAPEHART (offered amend- 
ment). 

Congressman ROBERT Harrison, Third Dis- 
trict of Nebraska. 

Chairman John W. Gwynne, Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Department of Justice. 

Department of Commerce. 

Shell Oil Co. 

Socony Mobil Oil Co, 

Esso Standard Oil Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. 

Standard Oil Co. of California. 

Conference of State Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

American Paper and Pulp Association. 

Fairmont Aluminum Co, 

Illinois Petroleum Marketers Association. 

South Carolina Jobbers Association. 

Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Association. 

Colorado Petroleum Jobbers Association. 

Michigan Petroleum Jobbers Association, 

Charleston Oil Co. of South Carolina. 

Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Association. 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Association, 

Pennsylvania Petroleum Association. 

- Rubber Manufacturers Association. 
Arkansas Independent Oil Marketers Asso- 
ciation, 
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Manufacturers Chemists Association, 
gust Eustis (engineer). 

Indiana Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation. 

Independent Oil Jobbers Association of 
South Dakota. 

Georgia Oil Jobbers Association. 

Alabama Petroleum Jobbers Association. 

Independent Oilmen’s Association of New 
England. 

Oklahoma Oil Jobbers Association. 

Independent Oilmen’s Association of New 
England. 

Florida Petroleum Marketers Association. 

Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York. 

Jobbers Division, Kentucky Petroleum Mar- 
keters Association. 

Mississippi Oil Jobbers Association. 

‘Tennessee Oilmen’s Association. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Association. 

Missouri Petroleum Association. 

Glen Falls Portland Cement Co. 

National Oil Jobbers Council. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Association of Farmers of California, Inc. 

National Plant Food Institute. 

Northwestern Lumberman’s Association. 

Associated Equipment Distributors. 

National Retail Tea-Coffee Merchants As- 
sociation. 

Sprinkler Irrigation Association. 

Southern Coal Producers. 

National Sand and Gravel Association. 

National Ready Mixed Concrete Asso- 
ciation. 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

Association of Bar of New York City. 

American Bar Association. 

Chicago Bar Association. 

General Supply Co., of Easton, Pa. 

David G, Grant, Idaho oil jobber. 

E. M. Stone, refinery, Wisconsin and Colo- 
rado. 

Organizations and persons appearing in 
support of S. 11 are as follows: 

Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Of Alabama. 

Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, Of Texas. 

National Federation of Independent Busi- 
nesses. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers. 

Virginia Retailers Association, 

Gasoline Retailers of Greater Chicago, 

Oklahoma Gas Retailers Association. 

Texas Service Stations Associated, 

National Food Brokers Association. 

Motor and Equipment Wholesalers. 

National Association of Retail Grocers. 

National Farmers Union. 

National Tire Dealers and Retreaders Asso- 
ciation. 

National Candy Wholesalers Association. 

National Association of Retail Druggists. 

Cooperative League of the United States of 
America. 

Arizona Gas Retailers Association. 

Federal Trade Commission (3 to 1). 


Au- 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW COAL 
MARKET 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the 
principal industry in my State of Ken- 
tucky is coal. We, along with our neigh- 
bors of the Appalachian coalfields, al- 
ways seek new markets for our product. 
During the last several months I have 
been privileged to work with representa- 
tives of the coal industry, Florida utili- 
ties and the railroads concerning the 
possible use of coal as an energy fuel in 
Florida, 

If this program can be worked out the 
Florida consumer as well as the utilities 
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concerned, the railroad and transporta- 
tion interests and our coal miners and 
operators all will benefit. And, of course, 
when Kentucky mining people benefit, 
Kentucky benefits. 

A preliminary meeting with repre- 
sentatives of all interests concerned was 
held in my office in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1957. 

Representatives of the industries most 
vitally concerned with achieving a coal 
market in Florida met again this week 
in Washington as a follow-up to the 
meeting held February 26, 1957. 

At that time Joseph E. Moody, presi- 
dent of Southern Coal Producers’ Asso- 
ciation and I acted upon news stories of 
a telegram sent by Mr. McGregor Smith, 
chairman of the Florida Light & Power 
Co., to President Eisenhower protesting 
the increase of oil prices. These in- 
creases in turn became a part of the 
Senate investigation into the oil crisis in 
Europe, which was a consequence of the 
Suez Canal situation. 

I met with representatives of the coal 
industry and the railroads interested in 
coal transportation to Florida at their 
meeting this week. 

The business of the meeting was an 
engineering report on the feasibility of 
conversion of the Florida electric plants 
to coal by Mr. Herbert Lammers, chief 
engineer of Appalachian Coals, Inc., who 
was sent to Florida to make the study, 
by Mr. Julien T. Tobey, president of Ap- 
palachian Coals, Ine. The study was 
made on behalf of all members of the 
informal committee. In the words of 
Mr. Lammers “the purpose of the survey 
was to develop facts and general infor- 
mation as to the competitive fuel situa- 
tion in Florida and the probable cost of 
conversion to coal of the various power 
stations.” 

The report indicated that the coopera- 

tion of the Florida utilities and others 
had been generous and that the interest 
in coal in that area was most genuine. 
While the report was a preliminary one 
still it was concluded that the feasibility 
and interest of all parties was so clear 
that further work should by all means 
be done. 
From the utilities viewpoint the tight 
money situation and the high fixed 
charges on added investments are very 
compelling considerations. 

Freight rates on the other hand are 
clearly one of the big problems faced 
by coal producers in seeking entry into 
this market. Coastwise shipment will 
obviously be an important phase of the 
completed study as well. 

Fuel requirements in the State of Flor- 
ida are expected to double in the present 
5-year period. At the same time the 
load growth for these utilities is so rapid 
that plans, designs, and purchasing of 
equipment is necessary 3 to 5 years in 
advance of demand. 

Preliminary conclusions reached in 
this study indicate that coal can achieve 
a competitive position in relation to oil 
in this market and though serious com- 
petition will come from gas, this compe- 
tition can probably be overcome. 
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On a slightly discouraging note it now 
appears that there are certain limita- 
tions to the possibilities of return ship- 
ment of phosphate and other cargo from 
that area. Much of the phosphate, for 
exaniple, is coming out now in dried form 
using covered hoppers. 

Water shipment to both the oceanside 
and the gulf ports presented for the most 
part an encouraging picture. 

_Fuel requirements in the Florida util- 
ity picture indicate a coal equivalent of 
some 7 million tons annually in the im- 
mediate future and approaching 9 
million tons by 1961. 

General agreement at the meeting was 
that there was every reason to continue 
the study of this picture. Coal has, in 
the words of some of the representatives, 
defaulted in too many markets already, 
and while this is by no means going to 
be an easy venture it is an encouraging 
prospect. Thus, agreement was reached 
that the study would be carried forward 
and Appalachian Coals, Inc., will com- 
plete the project. More technical help 
was volunteered and accepted and an- 
other meeting will be called in early May, 
to discuss the completed report and 
formulate conclusions to be discussed 
with the Florida utility companies. 

There is still a long way to go but 
this venture is proceeding full speed 
ahead and I have high hopes for its 
eventual successful conclusion. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL — OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 
FUNDS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
noticed in the press recently that the 
Senate and House Conference Committee 
on the Supplemental appropriation bill 
had agreed that old age assistance pay- 
ments under our social security program 
will have to be withheld for the month of 
May unless Congress acts by April 20 on 
an emergency appropriation for a num- 
ber of Government agencies covered by 
that particular bill. 

I plead with my colleagues on the Con- 
ference Committee to come to an agree- 
ment before April 20, lest deserving citi- 
zens who are recipients of old age assist- 
ence be denied the very limited amount 
of income which is theirs in order to pro- 
vide for the necessities of life. 

It is one thing to limit the activities of 
an agency of Government which does not 
directly affect the lives of people; but I 
suggest most respectfully that denial to 
people of the funds necessary for their 
very livelihood, the moneys which make 
possible bread and butter, rent, and 
clothes, is a matter of grave consequence. 

It ought to be known by every Member 
of Congress that unless funds are made 
available by April 20, literally hundreds 
of thousands of people in America 65 
years of age and over will be without any 
income in the month of May. I mean no 
cash income whatsoever. Let us hope 
that the conferees will be able to agree. 
I implore them to try to submerge their 
differences and to make possible the con- 
tinuance of the very worthy program of 
old age assistance, 
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Mr. President, I wish now to refer to 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair). The Senator from 
Minnesota has the floor, 


TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
regret to report that the Senate rejected 
proposals to give sorely needed tax re- 
lief to small business. During con- 
sideration of a bill to extend for another 
15 months the present corporate and 
excise tax rates, amendments were of- 
fered which would have been of great 
benefit to small firms which find the 
going so difficult due to excessively 
high taxes. The key test came on an 
amendment offered by Senator Fulbright, 
which I was proud to co-sponsor, to re- 
duce taxes on small corporations by $400 
million a year and offset this revenue 
loss by raising the rates on larger cor- 
porations by 1 percent. On the rollcall 
vote this amendment was defeated 52 to 
33; 28 Democrats supported it while all 
but 5 Republicans voted against it. 

While the President himself remained 
silent, key administration leaders in- 
cluding Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
George Humphrey vigorously opposed 
the Fulbright proposal. Heavy pressure 
was brought to bear upon Republican 
Senators to vote against any small busi- 
ness tax relief. 

The administration’s position has 
changed considerably since last fall when 
the election campaign was in full force. 
The President’s Cabinet Committee on 
Small Business, which is made up of top 
administration leaders recommended 
last August “that the taxes imposed on 
business corporations be modified by re- 
ducing the tax rate from 30 percent to 
20 percent on incomes up to $25,000.” 
This proposal would have resulted in tax 
revenue loss of $500 million while the 
Fulbright amendment would have en- 
tailed no revenue loss whatsoever. 

The President remained silent last 
week on the subject of small-business tax 
relief, but he was very anxious during 
the 1956 campaign to let small-business 
men know he was their friend. 

In a 1956 telegram to an upstate New 
York group called Small Businessmen for 
Ike, the President stated that he was 
moving ahead with legislative proposals 
which among other things would “cut 
to 20 percent from the present 30 per- 
cent the Federal tax on a corporation’s 
first $25,000 of income.” 

On October 1, 1956, in a campaign 
speech at Lexington, Ky., he said: 

I shall call for further help to small busi- 
ness with some dozen specific recommenda- 
tions for action—including special tax meas- 
ures. 

On October 22, 1956, only 2 weeks be- 
fore the election the President stated 
that he “planned to ask Congress next 
year to give small-business men about 
$600 million tax relief.” 

For some strange reason, however, 
since the election the administration’s 
fervor on behalf of small business has 
cooled off. This change in attitude re- 
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minded the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovc tas] of Elvis Presley’s famous song 
“Love Me Tender.” During the cam- 
paign the Republicans sang “I need you! 
I want you! I love you.” Afterward they 
switched to “See you later, alligator.” 

In addition to the Fulbright amend- 
ment, five other amendments were of- 
fered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee. I was proud 
to cosponsor these proposals which would 
grant small business more liberal de- 
preciation allowances for purchases of 
used equipment; permit small corpora- 
tions to be taxed as partnerships; permit 
proprietors of unincorporated businesses 
to be treated as employees under quali- 
fied pension, profit-sharing and stock 
bonus plans; permit payment of estate 
taxes in up to 20 annual installments; 
and impose graduated corporate taxes. 
One of these amendments was voted 
down on a voice vote and the other 4 
were withdrawn because they were des- 
tined for defeat because of Republican 
opposition. 


In supporting these proposals to grant 
small-business tax relief, I summed up 
my position by stating to the Senate: 


We have talked about small-business tax 
relief for a generation, but we have not 
provided any. We have not accomplished a 
single thing in this field. I suggest that 
this is an area where the Congress of the 
United States has a responsibility second 
to none. There are investigations in this 
Congress relating to monopoly. There are 
investigations in this Congress relating to 
the application of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
The Senate can investigate and investigate, 
but until there is an adjustment of the tax 
laws so that an industrious individual can 
accumulate capital to compete in the mar- 
ket place monopoly is going to grow stronger 
and stronger. I happen to believe that the 
best regulator in a free-enterprise system 
is competition, and the best way to assure 
competition is to have a set of tax laws 
which permits the small individual, the small 
concern, or the small corporation to compete 
on equitable terms, by accumulating capital 
so that the concern may stand the test of 
competition with the industrial giants. I 
hope the Senate Committee on Finance in 
the not too distant future will see fit to 
consider every one of the proposals which 
have been advanced here today by Senators 
on both sides of the aisle, and concentrate 
on small-business tax relief as an adjust- 
ment measure. Such committee action is 
needed. 


I wish to assure small-business men 
that I shall continue to exert my efforts 
on their behalf in this all-important and 
crucial field of taxation. Last week’s de- 
feat in the Senate was definitely a set- 
back, but the fight for such tax deduc- 
tion shall continue. That I promise. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, April 14, Pan-American Day will 
be celebrated throughout this Hemi- 
sphere. It is the 67th anniversary of the 
inter-American system—a system which 
can take much credit for the progress 
made in further promoting and improv- 
ing better relations with our good neigh- 
bors to the South, ‘ 
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On April 14, 1890, 18 of the then 19 
existing American Republics took the 
first step in a long climb that was to lead 
to the present-day Organization of 
American States. On that date, the na- 
tions agreed to establish a permanent 
Commercial Bureau to facilitate com- 
merce among them. 

It was only a modest nucleus for co- 
operation. The distinguished repre- 
sentatives who gathered in Washington 
for the first broad American conference 
were imbued with Bolivar's concept that 
inter-American collaboration could 
bring peace and prosperity to the New 
World. But some held sincere doubts as 
to the possibility of achieving permanent 
cooperation. In the first place, nothing 
in history afforded them encourage- 
ment. Several earlier attempts to form 
a Latin American league had failed. 
Besides, since independence, almost 
every section of the continent had been 
troubled by serious boundary disputes. 
Some of these had erupted into armed 
conflict. The smaller states distrusted 
the more powerful and all jealously 
guarded their sovereignty. None were 
ready for an international organization 
which they believed might deprive them 
of their sovereign rights. As a result, 
the Commercial Bureau was but a cau- 
tious step toward international coopera- 
tion in the Americas. Yet it was that 
vital first step after which others could 
follow. 

Two-thirds of a century have passed 
since that memorable birthday of inter- 
American cooperation, The ensuing 
years brought many disturbing world 
events. These years saw the world 
rocked by two devastating wars; they 
brought the rise and demise of the League 
of Nations upon which the world had 
pinned a hope for peace; they brought 
a disastrous depression that shook the 
economic foundations of nations in every 
part of the globe, and they brought the 
era of Communist subversion and cold 
war. 

During these years of uncertainty and 
tension, the American Republics drew 
closer together. Several generations of 
idealistic Americans, north and south of 
the Rio Grande, worked assiduously to 
eliminate the sore spots that hampered 
the realization of the Pan American 
ideal. In a series of inter-American con- 
ferences, the views of the participants 
were frankly, sometimes bitterly, ex- 
changed. But in the process, the Pan 
American representatives forged new 
norms of American conduct and a num- 
ber of innovations in international 
thought. The American nations recog- 
nized the juridical equality of states. 
They banned intervention by one nation 
in the affairs of another. They estab- 
lished machinery for the peaceful set- 
tiement of disputes between themselves, 
and they agreed that an attack on any 
one of them would be considered an at- 
tack on all. In 1954 they recognized 
that the intervention of international 
communism in the Western Hemisphere 
was as much a threat to the peace and 
security of the Americas as was a mili- 
tary attack, and they declared their in- 
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tention to take effective measures, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to combat it. 

The Organization of American States 
as it stands today is truly a unique ex- 
periment in international relations. 
Hammered out in an evolutionary proc- 
ess of trial and error, it grew to fit the 
felt needs and aspirations of the com- 
munity of American nations. We can 
be grateful for its existence and proud 
of its achievements. 

In the field of maintaining peace, the 
OAS machinery has had notable suc- 
cess. Frictions and tensions among dy- 
namic, growing nations must be ex- 
pected. The central question is how 
they can be resolved without resort to 
force. OAS action has restored peace 
on several occasions when events in the 
Caribbean were taking ugly turns. The 
Rio Pact, and the Bogota Charter, the 
Peace Committee, and other inter-Amer- 
ican agreements are potent instruments 
for promoting peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes. But no matter how cogent and 
precise the procedures sound on paper, 
in the last analysis, it is the deter- 
mination and the will of the American 
Republics that makes the machinery 
function. 

In this matter of the spirit of cooper- 
ation, the American Republics have been 
especially successful. We have come to 
accept the concept that in every field 
of endeavor, friendly cooperation and 
collaboration among the 21 Republics 
will redound to the benefit of all. In 
a variety of fields—public health, agri- 
culture, transportation, highway con- 
struction, finance, trade, the arts—we 
are constantly working together to bet- 
ter conditions in the Americas. We 
have, in a sense, strengthened our peace- 
keeping machinery by reinforcing our 
bonds of unity and understanding on 
other fronts as well. 

We cannot rest self-satisfied with our 
handiwork to date. President Eisen- 
hower, at the historic meeting of chiefs 
of state in Panama last July, recognized 
that the Organization of American 
States has not reached its full stature. 
At Panama President Eisenhower pro- 
posed that his colleagues each name a 
special representative to join in prepar- 
ing recommendations for making the 
OAS a more effective instrument in the 
fields of cooperative effort that affect 
the welfare of the individual. Last Sep- 
tember, and again in January, the presi- 
dential representatives met in Washing- 
ton. Their third and last session is 
scheduled for the end of this month. 
It is expected that they will propose some 
innovations in the area of economic co- 
operation, and especially in the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

Since its birth the inter-American 
system of cooperation has endured and 
prospered. The past two-thirds of a 
century have witnessed a job well done 
in the Western Hemisphere. The future 
holds the seeds of tremendous promise 
in atomic discoveries which can accrue 
to the benefit of mankind. We must 
therefore be prepared to enter upon bold, 
new paths in inter-American coopera- 
tion with the same American spirit of 
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enterprise and courageous experimenta- 
tion with which the Organization of 
American States was constructed. Let 
us strive to make the next third of a cen- 
tury an even greater record of progress 
in the continued growth and improve- 
ment of our relations with our friends 
to the south. By so doing we can con- 
tribute immeasurably toward the wel- 
fare of our own national security and 
future economic well-being. 


EXTENSION OF LIFE OF DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM COM- 
MISSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 4813) to extend the life 
of the District of Columbia Auditorium 
Commission, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. CLARK, and Mr. Case of New Jersey 
conferees on the part of the Senate, 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously 
entered, I ask that the Senate proceed 
with the call of the calendar for the con- 
sideration of unobjected-to measures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will proceed with the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first measure 
on the calendar. 


RESOLUTIONS AND BILLS PASSED 
OVER 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) to create a joint Congressional 
committee to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of all matters 
connected with the election, succession, 
and duties of the President and Vice 
President was announced as first in or- 
der. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 24) to amend 
rule XIV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 913) to provide permanent 
authority for the Postmaster General to 
establish postal stations at camps, posts, 
or stations of the Armed Forces, and at 
defense or other strategie installations, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4815) to provide perma- 
nent authority for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to establish postal stations at camps, 
posts, or stations of the Armed Forces, 
and at defense or other strategic in- 
stallations, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 20) authorizing an investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission into the 
activities and practices of companies 
engaged in the production, distribution, 
or sale of newsprint in interstate com- 
merce was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 


ELIAS YOUSSEF MIKHAEL 


The bill (S. 161) for the relief of Elias 
Youssef Mikhael (Ellis Joseph Michael) 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Elias Youssef Mikhael (Ellis Joseph Michael) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


HERTA KUBEILE SHIELDS 


The bill (S. 248) for the relief of Herta 
Kubeile Shields was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Herta 
Kubeile Shields may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if she 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of such act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act. > 
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PAUL ER (EAR) CHEN AND LYDIA 
CHEN, NEE SHIH MING CHUNG 


'The bill (S. 438) far the relief of Paul 
Er (Ear) Chen and Lydia Chen, nee Shih 
Ming Chung, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Paul 
Er (Ear) Chen and Lydia Chen, nee Shih 
Ming Chung, shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such aliens 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct two numbers from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


REBECCA ERRIETE MUSTACCHI 


The bill (S. 771) for the relief of Re- 
becca Erriete Mustacchi was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Rebecca Erriete Mustacchi shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad= 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to de- 
duct one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is avail- 
able. 


HARRY SIEGBERT SCHMIDT 


The bill (S. 1171) for the relief of 
Harry Siegbert Schmidt was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the committee wishes 
to have an amendment to the bill re- 
turned considered. I ask that the bill 


go over. 
Mr. President, will the 


Mr. JAVITS. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to suggest 
that the amendment, which I know 
about, is acceptable. I hope it can be 
considered at this time, because the bill 
is a matter of urgency, for the benefit of 
an American serviceman. 

Mr. CLARK. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There. being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 
` That, notwithstanding the provision of sec- 
tion 212 (a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Harry Siegbert Schmidt may 
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be issued a visa and be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act; and Provided further, That if the said 
Harry Siegbert Schmidt is not entitled to 
medical care under the Dependents’ Medical 
Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for the third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


IRMA B. POELLMANN 


The bill (S. 1192) for the relief of Irma 
B. Poellmann was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Irma B. Poellmann, the fiancée of 
Jerome C. Oman, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months, if the administrative authorities 
find (1) that the said Irma B. Poellmann is 
coming to the United States with a bona 
fide intention of being married to the said 
Jerome C. Oman and (2) that she is other- 
wise admissible under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Irma B. Poellmann, she shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the ‘ation 
and Nationality Act. In the event that the 
marriage between the above-named persons 
shall occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Irma B. Poellmann, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of the said Irma B. Poellmann as of 
the date of the payment by her of the re- 
quired visa fee. The provisions of this act 
shall apply only to grounds for exclusion un- 
der section 212 (a) 49) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act known to the Secretary 
of State or the Attorney General prior to the 
date of enactment of this act. 


LYDIA ANNE FOOTE 


The bill (S. 1203) for the relief of 
Lydia Anne Foote was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any period of time 
in which Lydia Anne Foote may reside in 
France within 5 years after the date of en- 
actment of this act shall not be deemed to be 
residence in a foreign state within the mean- 
ing of section 352 (a) (1) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


JANE BAILEY (NEE JANE DZUN MA) 

The bill (S. 1346) for the relief of Jane 
Bailey (nee Jane Dzun Ma) was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
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reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality, 
Act, Jane Bailey (nee Jane Dzun Ma) shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the ap- 
propriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


NICOLA MARCELLO—BILL 
PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 1757) for the relief of 
Nicola Marcello was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


MRS. MARION HUGGINS—BILL 
RECOMMITTED 


The bill (S. 294) for the relief of 
Mrs. Marion Huggins was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
March 25, 1957, the bill S. 294 was re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 
the Judiciary and was placed on the cal- 
endar. Subsequent to this action, infor- 
mation was received which requires fur- 
ther investigation by the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
S. 294 be recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be recommitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


NICOLAOS PAPATHANASIOU 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 528) for the relief of Nicolaos 
Papathanasiou, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “Octo- 
ber 1, 1951, the date he was inducted into 
the Armed Forces of the United States” 
and insert “the date of the enactment of 
this act”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Nicolaos Papathanasiou shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LEONARDO FINELLI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 987) for the relief of Leonardo 
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Finelli, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to discontinue any deportation 
proceedings and to cancel any outstanding 
order and warrant of deportation, warrant of 
arrest, and bond, which may have been issued 
in the case of Leonardo Finelli. From and 
after the date of enactment of this act, the 
said Leonardo Finelli shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and order have issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. THEODORE (NICOLE ZANTHO) 
. ROUSSEAU—BILL RECOMMITTED 


: The bill (H. R. 1359) for the relief of 
Mrs. Theodore (Nicole Zantho) Rous- 
seau was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on March 
25, 1957, the bill (H. R. 1359) was re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 
the Judiciary and was placed on the 
calendar. Subsequent to this action, in- 
formation was received which requires 
further investigation by the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(H. R. 1359) be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be recommitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EDITH ELISABETH WAGNER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 251) for the relief of Edith Elisa- 
beth Wagner, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, on page 1, line 5, af- 
ter “Eugene”, to strike out “A.” and in- 
sert H.“, and in line 11, after Eugene“, 
to strike out “A.” and insert H.“, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Edith 
Elisabeth Wagner, the flancée of Eugene H. 
Achenbach, a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Edith Elisabeth Wag- 
ner is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to the 
said Eugene H. Achenbach, that she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigra- 
tion laws: And provided further, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. In the 
event the marriage between the above- 
named persons does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the sald Edith 
Elisabeth Wagner, she shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 242 
‘and 248 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. In the event that the marriage be- 
tween the above-named persons shall occur 
within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Edith Elisabeth Wagner, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
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the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of the said Edith Elisabeth Wagner 
as of the date of the payment by her of 
the required visa fee. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1034) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
convey to the University of Missouri for 
agricultural purposes, certain real prop- 
erty in Callaway County, Mo., was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 495) to authorize the ac- 
quisition of the remaining property in 
square 725 in the District of Columbia 
and the construction thereon of addi- 
tional facilities for the United States 
Senate was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 728) to authorize the 
acquisition of the remaining property in 
squares 725 and 724 in the District of 
Columbia for the purpose of extension 
of the site of the additional office build- 
ing for the United States Senate was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ALEC ERNEST SALES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 560) for the relief of Alec Ernest 
Sales, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to discontinue any deportation 
proceedings and to cancel any outstanding 
order and warrant of deportation, warrant of 
arrest, and bond, which may have been issued 
in the case of Alec Ernest Sales. From and 
after the date of enactment of this act, 
the said Alec Ernest Sales shall not again 
be subject to deportation by reason of the 
same facts upon which such deportation 
proceedings were commenced or any such 
warrants and order have issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOSEF MICHAEL ADOLF 


The bill (S. 253) for the relief of Josef 
Michael Adolf was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Josef Michael Adolf, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Emmett William Lavey, a citizen of the 
United States. 
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THEODORA HEGEMAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 249) for the relief of Theodora 
Hegeman, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, cn page 1, line 10, after the 
word “Act”, to insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided further, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the 
Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act”, so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; Theodora 
Hegeman may be granted a visa and be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said act: Provided further, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
has knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PETRONELLA ELISABETH DEIM- 
BECK MAJOR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 257) for the relief of Petronella 
Elisabeth Deimbeck Major, which had 
been. reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment, in 
line 5, after the word “be”, to insert 
“issued a visa and be”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Petronella 
Elisabeth Deimbeck Major may be issued a 
visa and be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such act: Provided, That this exemption 
shall apply only to a ground for exclusion 
of which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice has knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOSE MEDINA-CHAVEZ (JOE 
MEDINA) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 368) for the relief of Jose Me- 
dina-Chavez (Joe Medina), which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to discontinue any deportation 
proceedings and to cancel any outstanding 
order and warrant of deportation, warrant 
of arrest, and bond, which may have been 
issued in the case of Jose Medina-Chavez 
(Joe Medina). From and after the date of 
enactment of this act, the said Jose Medina- 
Chavez (Joe Medina) shall not again be sub- 
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ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and order have issued. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JEANNINE THERRIAUD GRANTHAM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 570) for the relief of Jeannine 
Therriaud Grantham, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Jeannine Therriaud Gran- 
tham may be issued a visa and be admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of such act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LJUBISCHA NIKOLICH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 126) for the relief of Ljubischa 
Nikolich, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “Act,” to insert a comma and “un- 
der such conditions and controls which 
the Attorney General, after consultation 
with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
may deem necessary to impose,” and, on 
page 2, line 3, after the word “Act,” to 
insert a colon and “And provided further, 
That this exemption shall apply only to 
a ground for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this Act”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Ljubischa 
Nikolich may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act, under such 
conditions and controls which the Attorney 
General, after consultation with the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, may deem necessary to impose: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral be deposited as prescribed by section 213 
of the said act: And provided further, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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PAYMENT OF GRATUITY TO NELLIE 
M. ROSENGARTH 


The resolution (S. Res. 119) to pay a 
gratuity to Nellie M. Rosengarth was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Nellie M. Rosengarth, widow of Ernest P, 
Rosengarth, an employee of the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to 6 months’ compensa- 
tion at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances, 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 22) to print, for the use of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, addi- 
tional copies of the Internal Security 
Annual Report for 1956, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Let the concurrent reso- 
lution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, BEN- 
NETT in the chair). The concurrent reso- 
lution will be passed over. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE REPORT NO. 139 EN- 
TITLED “TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE” 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res, 24) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of Senate Report No. 139 
entitled Technical Assistance“ was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there be printed for 
the use of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions 2,500 additional copies of Senate Re- 


port No. 139, current Congress, entitled 
“Technical Assistance.” 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL 
REPORTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 109), for 
printing additional reports, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ascertain what the additional reports 
are to be. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
resolution provides additional copies of 
the report of the Subcommittee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency, of which the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] is now 
chairman. There has been a large de- 
mand from juvenile court judges, State 
officers who are interested in this prob- 
lem. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 109), which had been reported from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration with an amendment in line 2, 
after the word “Judiciary”, to strike out 
“five thousand” and insert “four thou- 
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sand five hundred”, so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on the Judiciary 4,500 
additional copies of Senate Report 130, 85th 
Congress, 1st session. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to. 


PROCUREMENT OF OIL PORTRAIT 
AND MARBLE BUST OF THE LATE 
CHIEF JUSTICE FRED M. VINSON 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 279) 
authorizing the procurement of an oil 
portrait and marble bust of the late Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


The bill (S. 998) to amend the act of 
August 4, 1953 (67 Stat. 41), and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation is requested. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the bill 
amends the act of June 4, 1953, which au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey lands and improvements, for- 
merly used for Federal Indian school 
purposes, to local governments, when the 
lands and improvements are no longer 
needed for Indian school purposes. 

Under the 1953 act, the Secretary could 
declare a forfeiture of such conveyance 
if (a) the consent of the beneficial own- 
ers, the Indians, had not been obtained; 
or if (b) the property was not used for 
public purposes; or if (c) it was not made 
available to Indians on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis; and if any one of these con- 
ditions had been breached for at least a 
year. 

This amendment would grant the In- 
dians the right to go into Federal court 
to demand forfeiture themselves, if the 
above conditions have been breached for 
at least a year. In effect, the amend- 
ment provides a more complete protec- 
tion of Indian interests. 

The Department of the Interior ap- 
proves the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 998), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with an amendment on page 1, line 3, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “Au- 
gust” and insert “June”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 4, 
1953 (67 Stat. 41) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following sentence: “If 
the grantee of such land fails for a period of 
one year to observe the provisions of the 
transfer agreement and the Secretary of the 
Interior fails to declare a forfeiture of the 
conveyance, the former beneficial owner, if 
an individual Indian or an Indian tribe, may 
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petition the United States District Court for 
the district where the land is located to de- 
clare a forfeiture of the conveyance and to 
vest the title in the United States, in the 
same trust status as previously existed.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the act of June 4, 1953 
(67 Stat. 41), and for other purposes.” 


MERRIMACK RIVER FLOOD-CON- 
TROL COMPACT 


The bill (S. 1682) granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress to the 
Merrimack River flood-control compact 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—although I shall 
not object—at this time I should like to 
read into the Recorp a statement by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALLJ, who wished to be present 
at this time, but who has been called 
elsewhere. 

The statement by the Senator from 
Massachusetts is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SALTONSTALL 

I am happy to join with my colleagues 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces and Mr. 
Corron], and the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], in support of 
this bill to give the consent and approval of 
Congress to the Merrimack River flood con- 
trol compact. 

For many years, the Merrimack Valley in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts has been 
subjected to heavy and tragic losses of life 
and property caused by floods, This is a 
very heavily populated part of the country, 
including as it does such cities as Lowell, 
Lawrence, Haverhill, and Newburyport in 
Massachusetts, and Manchester and Nashua 
in New Hampshire, as well as many large 
towns. The valley is also very heavily indus- 
trialized and vital to the economy and well- 
being of both States. 

It has been recognized that the question 
of providing relief from the serious flood 
dangers in the Merrimack Valley is one which 
calls for the close cooperation of the two 
States and the Federal Government. Tenta- 
tive plans have been drawn by the Army 
Corps of Engineers for the construction of 
dams and reservoirs in addition to those 
already completed. 

This compact is the means of effectuating 
this necessary program. Under it, Massa- 
chusetts concedes the greater benefit to her 
downstream communities and agrees to bear 
a fair share of the tax losses and economic 
losses to New Hampshire municipalities 
where projects will be located, and for some 
of those already completed. 

The compact was approved by the General 
Court of Massachusetts and by the Governor 
of that State in 1956, and the Legislature and 
Governor of New Hampshire have approved 
it this year. 

I hope that the bill will pass. 


The Senator from Massachusetts ex- 
presses the hope that the bill will pass. 

Of course, Mr. President, I have no 
objection whatsoever. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, unless 
a further explanation of the bill is re- 
quested, I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to explain the bill. Instead, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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at this point in the Recor a statement 
by myself in explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR COTTON 


I hope the Senate will pass S. 1682 which 
I introduced on behalf of Senators BRIDGES, 
SALTONSTALL, KENNEDY, and myself. The bill 
grants the consent and approval of Congress 
to the Merrimack River flood-control com- 
pact. Perhaps I should emphasize that this 
bill is sponsored by all 4 Senators of the 2 
States involved. 

1. The sources of the Merrimack River rise 
in the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
The main river flows through the beautiful 
New England countryside of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts for 116 miles before enter- 
ing the Atlantic Ocean near Newburyport, 
Mass. The report of the New England-New 
York Inter-Agency Committee includes a full 
review of the Merrimack River Basin and 
since that report is now pending before the 
Congress, there is no need for me to go into 
any detail with respect to the topography, 
economy, or any other characteristics of the 
basin. Likewise, its flood history is well 
known. The 1936 floods on the Connecticut 
and Merrimack Rivers were responsible in 
large measure for the development of our 
current flood-control program. 

2. Negotiation of the pending compact 
was authorized by section 4 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1936, Public Law 738 of the 74th 
Congress. 

3. The Merrimack River flood-control com- 
pact was developed at the time the Con- 
necticut River compact was written. The 
work was done by a committee of 12 repre- 
senting the 4 Connecticut Valley States, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire, over a period of 4 years. The 
Connecticut River flood-control compact was 
approved by Congress in 1953, by Public Law 
52, 83d Congress. 

4. The Merrimack River compact is almost 
identical to the Connecticut one, differing 
only because it involved 2 States instead 
of 4 and a different river valley. 

5. The Merrimack River compact was ap- 
proved by the Massachusetts Legislature last 
year and the bill signed by Governor Herter, 
August 6, 1956. 

6. The New Hampshire Legislature ap- 
proved the compact bill this year and it 
was signed into law by Governor Dwinell, 
March 14, 1957. In the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature, the compact received the unani- 
mous approval of the Resources, Recreation, 
and Development Committee and the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House, and passed 
by a vote of 286 to 11. It was approved by 
comparable committees and by the Senate 
itself by voice vote without announced op- 
position. 

7. There has been opposition in New 
Hampshire. The opposition has not been di- 
rected against the compact, although obvi- 
ously most of the benefits from the dams to 
be constructed in New Hampshire accrue in 
Massachusetts so interest in the latter State 
would be greater. What opposition there is 
is against one of the projects mentioned in 
it—the Hopkinton-Everett Dam and Reser- 
voir. Those who will lose their homes and 
farms as a result of construction of the proj- 
ect are understandably opposed to it. Re- 
peated surveys, however, have satisfied the 
New Hampshire Legislature that effective 
protection by any other combination of proj- 
ects would involve the taking of more prop- 
erty, a larger number of homes and farms, 
and at a greater cost resulting in the ratifica- 
tion in that body by an overwhelming vote. 
I am not aware of any substantial opposition 
to the compact, or any projects mentioned in 
it, in Massachusetts. 
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8. The compact recognizes that most of 
the benefits accrue to Massachusetts rather 
than to New Hampshire. Therefore, the 
‘compact provides that Massachusetts will re- 
imburse New Hampshire for 70 percent of 
the amount of taxes lost by reason of the ac- 
quisition and ownership by the United States 
of lands and rights for flood-control dams 
and reservoirs in the valley. Present esti- 
mates indicate that will involve payment by 
Massachusetts of about $14,000 annually for 
the three projects already constructed. 

The compact sets up a joint, six-man agen- 
cy to cooperate in the control of floods and 
utilization of the water resources of the river. 
This agency also administers the financial 
aspects of the compact. 

9. Let me make it clear that approval of 
the compact by Congress does not commit 
the Federal Government to anything. The 
compact merely provides a means by which 
two States can cooperate effectively between 
themselves, and with the Federal Govern- 
ment, for purposes of flood control and wa- 
ter conservation and utilization in the Mer- 
rimack River Basin. 

10. At the time the Connecticut River 
compact was ratified by Congress, it was 
cleared with the various Federal agencies, 
such as the Federal Power Commission, the 
Secretary of the Army, and others. Because 
this compact is identical in its pertinent pro- 
visions, it is not considered necessary to for- 
mally submit it to these agencies again. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate has received from the House of 
Representatives, House bill 6092, which 
‘is identical in every respect with Sen- 
ate bill 1682. 

Without objection, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the House 
bill, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6092) granting the consent and approval 
of Congress to the Merrimack River 
flood control compact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
House bill 6092? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
6092) granting the consent and approval 
of Congress to the Merrimack River 
flood control compact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
5 is on the third reading of the 

The bill (H. R. 6092) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1682 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


RETURN OF CERTAIN MINERAL IN- 
TERESTS IN LAND TO FORMER 
OWNERS 


The bill (S. 268) to provide that the 
Secretary of the Army shall return cer- 
tain mineral interests in land acquired 
by him for flood-control purposes to the 
former owners of such land was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary 
of the Army is authorized and directed, when 
he determines that the exploration for or 
exploitation of any mineral interests under- 
lying lands within and for the purpose of 
reservoir projects of the Yazoo Basin head- 
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water project in the State of Mississippi will 
not be incompatible with the development, 
maintenance, and operation of the reservoir 
projects and that the reconveyance of any 
such aforementioned interests to the former 
owners thereof will be in the public interest, 
to convey such interests to the former owners 
thereof, or in the case of any such owner who 
is deceased, to his legal heirs, if any, upon 
(1) application made within 3 years from 
the date of enactment of this act, and (2) 
payment to the United States of an amount 
which shall be determined to be the equiva- 
lent of the fair market value thereof. 

Sec. 2. Each conveyance of mineral inter- 
ests under this act shall contain such reser- 
vations, restrictions, terms and conditions as 
the Secretary determines are necessary for 
the development, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the reservoir projects. 


COL. BENJAMIN AXELROAD—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1008) for the relief of Col. 
Benjamin Axelroad was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. PURTELL. By request, I ask that 
the bill go over. x 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator from Con- 
necticut will withhold the objection, and 
will allow the bill to be placed at the 
foot of the calendar, so that during the 
further call of the calendar I may have 
an opportunity to confer with him about 
the bill. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, the 
objection has been made at the request 
of another Senator. Of course I must 
consult with him before I can agree to 
the taking of any action on the bill, 
other than to have it passed over. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the Senator 
from Connecticut withhold his objection 
and let the bill go to the foot of the 
calendar? If he will agree to that 
course, and if he still objects when the 
end of the calendar is reached, after he 


has been in consultation with the Sen- 


ator who has requested that objection 
be made in his behalf. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, let me 
say that the Senator who objects is out 
of the city today; therefore, I cannot 
pursue any course other than the one 
I have already taken, inasmuch as the 
objection was made at the request of 
that Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion having been made, the bill will be 
passed over. 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA TO BE 
MEMBER OF THE ALASKA INTER- 
NATIONAL RAIL AND HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION 


The bill (H. R. 4271) to provide that 
the Delegate from Alaska in the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
may be a member of the Alaska Interna- 
tional Rail and Highway Commission 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


PROPOSED MEMBERSHIP OF SPAIN 
IN NATO 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 115) expressing the sense of the 
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Congress that efforts should be made to 
invite Spain to membership in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


TRAINING OF FEDERAL EMPLOY- 
EES—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 385) to authorize the 
training of Federal employees at public 
or private facilities, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to have a statement made re- 
garding how much the proposed general 
authorization for training will increase 
the cost of the Government, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
happy to advise the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia that the Bureau of 
the Budget, which has endorsed the 
bill—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I must 
say that fact is not very persuasive to 
me. 

Mr. CLARK. I am not suggesting 
that it is, Mr. President; I am merely en- 
deavoring to supply the information the 
Senator from Georgia desires to have. 

I was saying that the Bureau of the 
Budget, which has endorsed the bill, has 
indicated that the cost of the training 
can be absorbed by current appropria- 
tions. However, it is estimated that over 
‘a period of time the cost of the bill will 
run from $800,000 to $900,000. 

Let me point out to my good friend, 
the Senator from Georgia, that the 
method by which the bill will operate 
will be as follows: From time to time, 
members of the civil service will be 
sent to various training programs, which 
will be conducted perhaps for a few 
weeks in some instances and in other 
instances to perhaps as much as 9 or 10 
months. Their places will not be filled 
while they are away, taking the training; 
instead, the remainder of the staff will 
absorb their work. When they return, 
they will be far better able to conduct 
the activities of the Government with 
which they are entrusted, than they were 
before they went away. 

The bill has, among its many sup- 
porters, distinguished representatives of 
private industry, including the vice 
president in charge of training, of the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, who testified that similar pro- 
cedures have been in effect in most of the 
large corporations of the United States 
for many a long year, and that the bill 
is merely for the purpose of modernizing 
the Government’s procedures for the 
training of governmental employees, so 
as to enable them to keep up with the 
many technical and difficult problems 
which constantly confront them in this 
changing, modern world. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It may be a highly de- 
sirable bill. Of course, it is interesting 
that the remainder of the staff of an 
agency will be able to absorb the work 
and carry on at a time a man is away 
from his job to acquire I 
would seem that the agency was over- 
staffed, if the staff was able to do the 
work while he was away being trained 
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to do the work more efficiently and the 
same group were retained after he re- 
turned. 

However, what concerns me is that 
the bill eliminates the limitations on the 
amount some of the agencies may expend 
for this purpose. We have had bills in 
the Senate from time to time to provide 
training, for example, for personnel in 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
That training was very valuable, but 
there was a limitation on the amount 
which could be spent for that purpose. 
I have forgotten the exact amount. I 
think the amount the agency could spend 
for that purpose was $100,000 or $50,000. 
The same limitation was applied to other 
agencies that were permitted to partici- 
pate in a training program. There was a 
limitation on the amount they could 
spend in any one year. This bill re- 
moves that limitation and leaves it to 
the discretion of the head of the agency. 
It is bound to result in increased spend- 
ing. 

Mr, CLARK. If the Senator will yield, 
it is understanding—and I trust the Sen- 
ator from Georgia will correct me if Iam 
wrong—that the training which is per- 
mitted by the bill has long been afforded 
to members of the Armed Forces, with 
which the Senator from Georgia, I am 
sure, is familiar, as he is chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services. The bill 
will give to the civilian force of the 
United States Government the same 
privileges that are extended to the 
Armed Forces, as to which there is no 
limitation, as I understand. If I am 
wrong, I am willing to be corrected. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think there 
is any definite limitation on the amount 
to be expended to train a radar opera- 
tor, for example, in the Armed Forces, 
or one who would operate a tank. How- 
ever, I think there is some slight dif- 
ference between such an operation and 
the blanket authorization here proposed 
for agencies to engage in training pro- 
grams and to broaden and expand them. 

It may be a desirable bill. We have 
a great many things in Government that 
are desirable but not necessary. I am 
somewhat dubious about taking away all 
of the limitation on the various agencies 
as to the amounts they may expend for 
this purpose. 

We all talk about the $72 billion 
budget and complain about it. I say we 
all complain about it; I do not suppose 
we all do, but there have been some com- 
plaints about it. The budget is com- 
posed of literally millions of small items. 
Everytime we remove restraints and 
limitations on spending, we are simply 
inviting agencies to increase their ex- 
penditures by a few thousand dollars 
here and a few thousand dollars there. 
It is the sum total of all those items that 
makes up the $72 billion budget. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was going to inquire 
whether training civil-service employees 
in private institutions will result in the 
reduction of personnel in Federal agen- 
cies. The reason I ask that question is 
that in times past Congress has said how 
fine it would be if private industry could 
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take over some of the work being done 
by Government employees, do the work 
in a shorter time and have it over with, 
and we would not have to have so many 
Federal employees. We tried following 
that principle in some departments, but 
I am sorry to say that where work has 
been contracted for by private concerns 
it has not been accompanied with a cor- 
responding reduction in Federal per- 
sonnel. In some cases Federal person- 
nel seemed to exercise so much unneces- 
sary supervision over the private con- 
tractors that not only are some of the 
private contractors becoming reluctant 
to take on such work, but we have an 
added expense, that is, the amount 
which is paid to the private institution 
for carrying on the work without an 
accompanying reduction in Federal per- 
sonnel. 

The reasons for that are too compli- 
cated to go into at this time, but we 
ought to have some assurance that when 
work is transferred to private contrac- 
tors it will be accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of costs in the Federal agency in- 
volved. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. May I ask the Senator 
from Vermont whether the comments 
he has just made indicate that he has an 
objection to this particular bill, which, 
of course, has nothing to do with con- 
tracts with private industry for the do- 
ing of work which the Government would 
otherwise do itself? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not familiar with 
the provisions of the bill. I just came 
toitonthecalendar. I have not studied 
the bill. I was simply remarking on 
the general situation that when we 
transfer work from the Federal Depart- 
ments to private industry we ought to 
make sure that there will be a corre- 
sponding decrease in the payroll of the 
Federal department involved. I think 
there would be a great deal of merit in 
doing that. 

I have particular reference to testi- 
mony which has been received in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with 
regard to work done in foreign countries, 
in connection with some of our colleges 
and universities that have contracted to 
carry on some of our economic and 
technical assistance programs. There is 
much grumbling that the work of the 
contracting agency is supervised and di- 
rected by Federal employees, to such an 
extent that, since they are there, any- 
way, they might as well do the work 
and save additional expense. In other 
words, we have two sets of people doing 
the work, and they do not get along very 
well. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to assure 
the Senator from Vermont that the pend- 
ing bill, in my judgment, does not hit 
the situation which he seems to have in 
mind. The bill would merely permit the 
Federal Government to give the same 
training to its employees, in technical 
schools, universities, and elsewhere, 
which is the current personnel practice 
in, I think I am safe in saying, the over- 
whelming majority of all of the large 
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corporations of the United States, which 
feel, without dissent, that this type of 
training is in the interest of their effi- 
ciency and profit-making opportunities 
and that the spending is justified. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the details of the bill to 
object to it at this time, but the calling 
of the bill on the calendar seemed to 
afford me a proper vehicle to express my- 
self on another matter relating to Gov- 
ernment employees, which I think ought 
to be called to the attention of the Con- 
gress and which the Congress ought to 
look into. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam reluctant to ob- 
ject to a bill which claims to promote 
more efficiency in Government. How- 
ever, after some years of service in this 
body, I have become exceedingly wary 
of bills claiming to reduce the cost of 
Government by promoting efficiency in 
operation. If all of the bills we have 
supported that were supposed to decrease 
costs by promoting efficiency in operation 
had achieved the objectives which were 
claimed by their sponsors, in my opinion, 
the budget would be in the neighborhood 
of about $60 billion, instead of being $72 
billion or $73 billion. We must have to 
hire a great many new people who have 
nothing to do except to chronicle and 
record the greatly increased efficiency of 
those already on the rolls, if those bills 
have really effectuated efficiency. The 
more legislation we pass to increase ef- 
ficiency, the higher the total number of 
employees on the payroll. 

I see in this bill the seed of a program 
that, by eliminating all the limitations 
which are in the existing law on the 
amount that can be spent, will be re- 
flected in the budget in years to come by 
increased cost to the American taxpayer. 

Mr.PURTELL. Mr. President, I think 
the colloquy on the floor points up what 
the minority calendar committee had de- 
cided, namely, that a measure such as 
this ought not to be passed on the Con- 
sent Calendar. Personally, I have no ob- 
jection to the bill. It has the recom- 
mendation of two Hoover Commissions, 
It is a recommendation that will require 
the expenditure of eight or nine hundred 
thousand dollars. I think the bill should 
go over because I do not believe it is 
proper Consent Calendar business, and 
not because I object personally to the 
bill’s being passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr.PURTELL. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask the Senator to 
yield to permit me to state for the RECORD 
that the bill is not only sponsored by the 
administration, but that it received the 
unanimous approval of the majority and 
minority members of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. I should like 
to have that fact made a matter of rec- 
ord. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I 
should like the Recorp to show a repeti- 
tion of my statement that I have no ob- 
jection to the bill. I am in favor of it; 
but I feel the bill ought not pass on the 
Consent Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over, 
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AMENDMENT OF PERFORMANCE 
RATING ACT OF 1950 


The bill (S. 1412) to amend section 2 
(b) of the Performance Rating Act of 
1950, as amended, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 (b) of 
the Performance Rating Act of 1950, as 
amended (5 U. S. C. 2001), is further amend- 
ed by striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and the following: 

(13) Civilian officers and members of 
crews of vessels operated by the Department 
of the Army and the Department of the 
Navy.” 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I think 
it is worth while to note that the enact- 
ment of this bill will, in fact, save $75,000 
per annum for the Government, 


EXEMPTION OF PERSONS APPOINT- 
ED TO STUDENT-TRAINEE POSI- 
TIONS FROM PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 9 OF THE CIVIL SERV- 
ICE ACT 


The bill (S. 1521) to exempt persons 
appointed to student-trainee positions 
from the provisions of section 9 of the 
Civil Service Act prohibiting the employ- 
ment in the classified service of more 
than 2 members of the same family was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, my attention 
was diverted a moment ago by some con- 
versations, as I started to explain the 
reason for my rising at this time on this 
particular bill. 

The bill itself, so far as I know and 
have been able to determine by going 
over it, is a satisfactory and construc- 
tive amendment to the law. I wish, 
however, to invite the attention of the 
Senate to page 2 of Senate Report No. 
215, relating to Calendar No. 216, where, 
under the heading “Agency Views,” the 
following statement is made: 

It is not possible to obtain the official 
views of the Civil Service Commission be- 
cause of there being only one member of the 
Commission at the present time. Following 
is a letter expressing the personal views of 
Commissioner F. J. Lawton. 


Mr. President, nominations of two 
Civil Service Commissioners, submitted 
by the President of the United States, 
and awaiting confirmation are still 
pending before the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

The Civil Service Commission has 
only one member, so there can be no 
majority of the Commission. We are 
now faced with a situation where the 
views of the Commission on this partic- 
ular bill could not be received because 
there is not a working Commission in 
being. 

I hope the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service will very promptly act on the 
nominations of the President of the 
United States, so that the Civil Service 
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Commission will again be fully consti- 
tuted for the conduct of the public busi- 
ness. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to advise 
my good friend, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, in the absence of the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, a committee on which I happen 
to serve, that hearings are being con- 
ducted on the nominations to places on 
the Civil Service Commission, and that it 
is anticipated the hearings will be con- 
cluded next week. It is hoped that the 
recommendations of the committee can 
be brought before the Senate very 
shortly thereafter. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate and improve 
the civil service of the United States,” ap- 
proved January 16, 1883, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 641), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new sentence as follows: “This 
section shall not apply to persons appointed 
to student trainee positions.” 


TRANSFER OF RIGHT-OF-WAY FOR 
YELLOWTAIL DAM AND RES- 
ERVOIR — JOINT RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 12) to 
provide for transfer of right-of-way for 
Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir, Hardin 
unit, Missouri River Basin project, and 
payment to Crow Indian Tribe in con- 
nection therewith, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, over 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO 
DESERT-LAND ENTRYMEN 


The bill (S. 1002) to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to extend financial 
assistance to desert-land entrymen to 
the same extent as such assistance is 
available to homestead entrymen was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of the act entitled “An act to enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to extend financial as- 
sistance to homestead entrymen, and for 
other purposes,” approved October 19, 1949 
(63 Stat. 883), is amended (1) by striking out 
“homestead entry” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “homestead or desert-land entry”; 
and (2) by striking out “homestead and” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “homestead, desert- 
land, and.” 


FROSSO SPILIOTOU 


The bill (S. 130) for the relief of 
Frosso Spiliotou was considered, ordered 
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to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Frosso Spiliotou shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


YUN WHA YOON HOLSMAN 


The bill (S. 973) for the relief of Yun 
Wha Yoon Holsman was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Yun Wha 
Yoon Holsman shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Noel 
and Helen Holsman, citizens of the United 
States. 


ARSENE KAVOUKDJIAN (ARSENE 
KAVOOKJIAN) 


The bill (S. 1202) for the relief of 
Arsene Kavoukdjian (Arsene Kayook- 
jian) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Arsene Kayoukdjian (Arsene Kavookjian) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


EVANGELOS DEMETRE KARGIOTIS 


The bill (S. 1212) for the relief of 
Evangelos Demetre Kargiotis was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Evangelos Demetre Kargiotis shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available, 


MRS. GERALDINE ELAINE SIM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1360) for the relief of Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Elaine Sim, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment to strike 
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out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Mrs. Geraldine Elaine 
Sim shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


The bill (S, 1832) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of one additional Assistant 
Secretary of State was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act 
of May 26, 1949, as amended (5 U. S. C. 151a), 
is amended by striking out 10“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 11.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 106 (a) (17) of the Federal 
Executive Pay Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 738) is 
amended by striking out “(10)” and insert- 
ing in lieu there “(11).” 


Mr. GREEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the purpose of S. 1832 is to 
authorize the appointment of one addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of State who 
will be designated as the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs. The bill 
does not itself give the proposed new 
Assistant Secretary this title, because the 
present law does not specify geographic 
or other titles for any of the Assistant 
Secretaries of State. S. 1832. increases 
the number of Assistant Secretaries of 
State from 10 to 11, and it is the intention 
of the Department of State to use the 
proposed new position for the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Secretary to direct 
a proposed Bureau of African Affairs. 

The increasing importance of the con- 
tinent of Africa is well known to all of us, 
Africa is important to the United States 
for political, military, and economic rea- 
sons. I shall not attempt to develop the 
facts in detail. It may not be generally 
known, however, that at the present time 
one Assistant Secretary of State has 
charge not only of African affairs, but 
Near Eastern affairs and south Asian 
affairs as well. There is an urgent need 
for an additional Assistant Secretary who 
can devote full time to African affairs. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
strongly recommends that the Senate 
approve, by passing this bill, the creation 
of an additional Assistant Secretary post 
in the Department of State in order that 
the problems of United States relations 
with Africa can be given attention com- 
mensurate with the importance to the 
United States of that area. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5520) to amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act to increase the 
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maximum interest rate permitted on 
United States savings bonds was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

That completes the call of the calendar. 


THE BUDGET OF THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday, January 10, 1956, the present 
Postmaster General appeared before the 
House Appropriations Committee in sup- 
port of the budget for his Department 
for the 1957 fiscal year. This was the 
fourth annual budget presented by Gen- 
eral Summerfield. This background is 
important only for the purpose of estab- 
lishing that he was not a novice or in- 
experienced in budget matters. 

Mr. Summerfield presented himself 
and his associates to the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on that occasion as fol- 
lows: 

Our appearance here today marks the 
fourth time we have had the opportunity 
to discuss the problems and plans of the 
Post Office Department with the subcom- 
mittee. 

We are happy to be able to do so. We 
believe this interchange of ideas in the 
course of these budget hearings will ulti- 
mately be reflected, as it has in the past, in 
our mutual objective to provide the Ameri- 
can people with an even better mail service 
at the lowest possible cost. 

I would like to emphasize at the outset 
that tried and proven concepts of business 
management have been introduced into every 
phase of the Post Office Department's activi- 
ties during the past 3 years as rapidly as 
practicable. 


Note carefully the general’s phrase: 


To provide the American people with an 
even better mail service, 


And also his statement: 

That tried and proven concepts of busi- 
ness management have been introduced into 
every phase of the Post Office Department’s 
activities, 


These are startling statements in the 
light of subsequent developments, as I 
shall proceed to show. 

Mr. President, on January 10, 1956, the 
Post Office Department presented a 
budget for the 1957 fiscal year in the 
amount of $3 billion. I have not rounded 
out the Department’s request, but their 
budget request was for exactly $3 billion 
with which to operate from July 1, 1956, 
to June 30, 1957. N 

After hearings in fhe House and in 
the Senate, the Department was given 
$2,984,340,000. In other words, the re- 
quest of the Department was reduced 
by $15,660,000. Think of it, if you will, 
Mr. President, a cut of $15,660,000 in a 
$3-billion budget. That represents a cut 
of less than one-half of 1 percent. A cut 
of that proportion should be as notice- 
able as the removal of a cup of water 
from Lake Michigan or the death of a 
mosquito in a Georgia swamp. But to 
General Summerfield it looms as large 
as the Atlantic to a fisherman lost in a 
rowboat and as important as a school 
girl’s first date. 
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Mr. Summerfield’s $3-billion budget 
request for the current fiscal year was 
based on an estimated workload of 58,- 
300,000,000 pieces of mail. That was his 
estimate back in January of last year. 
In commenting on this, he states: 

This would be an increase of about 2.6 


percent over our present estimate of the 
volume in fiscal 1956. 


To quote further, 
clincher: 


And there is some danger that we may 
again be underestimating. 


Now, what are the facts? In January 
of this year Mr. Summerfield, in his fifth 
annual budget appearance before the 
House Appropriations Committee, sub- 
mitted a revised estimate for the 1957 
fiscal year. His most recent estimate is 
that the Department will handle 276 mil- 
lion fewer pieces of mail during the year 
than was anticipated at the time of his 
budget submission. 

In these circumstances, one would ex- 
pect the Post Office Department, that is 
using, to quote Mr. Summerfield, “tried 
and proven concepts of business man- 
agement,” to have a surplus in operat- 
ing funds at the end of the current fiscal 
year. Is that the case? No, indeed, it 
is not. To the contrary, the country is 
faced with the disturbing and sorry 
spectacle of the Postmaster General 
threatening to curtail certain services 
unless he is given additional money to 
carry him through the last quarter of 
the fiscal year. What a comedown from 
the lofty position—“to provide the Amer- 
ican people with an even better mail 
service at the lowest possible cost”—he 
assumed at the time his present budget 
was submitted. : 

The facts are worthy of repetition. 
When Mr. Summerfield came to Con- 
gress in January of last year to ask for 
operating funds for the Post Office De- 
partment for the current fiscal year, he 
asked for $3 billion to handle 58,300,000,- 
000 pieces of mail, Congress gave him 
within less than one-half of 1 percent 
of what he requested and accepted with- 
out question his estimate of the amount 
of mail he would handle. Now, as the 
year nears an end, we learn that he 
needs more money to handle less mail. 

Mr. President, someone is responsible 
for the current fiasco in the Post Office 
Department. Someone is to blame for 
— 5 threatened collapse of the mail serv- 

ce. 

Is it Congress? I do not think so. 
Congress gave Summerfield enough 
money to run the Post Office Department 
a full year and not merely a portion of a 
year. 

I think the public should be advised 
of certain facts so it might better under- 
stand the situation. The facts are 
these: 

There has been an antideficiency law 
for many years. 

In 1950 the law was amended to make 
it more effective. 

The purpose of the law, as amended, 
is to require the apportionment of 
agency funds in quarterly allotments, so 
there will be no shortage during the 
closing months of the year. 


he added this 
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In accordance with the antideficiency 
law the funds for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the current year were allotted 
proportionately to each quarter. 

After the quarterly allotments had 
been made, the Post Office Department 
was authorized by the Bureau of the 
Budget to spend in excess of its allot- 
ment during each of the second and 
third quarters of the year. 

On March 12 of this year, the Bureau 
of the Budget sent to the Congress a re- 
quest for additional funds for the Post 
Office Department for use during the 
fourth quarter of the current fiscal year. 

The result is exactly what the anti- 
deficiency law, as amended, was designed 
to prevent. The Department is holding 
a loaded gun in front of Congress and is 
saying, “Give us $47 million additional 
or we close up shop.” 

No, Congress is not to blame, but the 
Postmaster General would make Con- 
gress and the public the scapegoats. 

Is the public to blame? Of course 
not. Yet, who is it that would now 
suffer as a result of the debacle. Why, 
the public, of course. The Postmaster 
General says, “Unless you give me the 
money, I will cut out the handling of 
certain mail and curtail service in other 
respects.” 

If neither the Congress nor the public 
is to blame, then who is the culprit? 

The Postmaster General proclaims 
loudly that he has not broken any law 
and infers quietly that it is merely a pro- 
cedural problem to be handled by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The poor Bureau of the Budget, by 
reason of finding itself at the end of the 
line, so to speak, has not yet been able 
to point the finger of guilt in another 
direction. However, both the Post- 
master General and the Bureau of the 
Budget appear to agree that if Congress 
will but fork up an additional $47 mil- 
lion quickly, all will be forgiven and 
forgotten. 

I find it difficult to be that charitable 
Since the public welfare and money are 
involved. ‘The whole sorry situation 
raises a number of serious questions in 
my mind that I think should be an- 
swered. 

First, the responsibility for flouting 
the law should be fixed and those guilty 
should be held accountable. 

Second, it should be determined 
whether the administration, through the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Post Of- 
fice Department, presented last year’s 
budget with the general election coming 
up in November in mind. The question 
is: Was last year’s budget deliberately 
and falsely compressed so as to enable 
the administration to present a balanced 
budget to the voting public? 

Third, if last year’s budget was prop- 
erly shaped then the overspending that 
has occurred must indicate irresponsible 
management by the Postmaster General. 
Has he overspent in staffing his regional, 
district, and area offices with political 
appointees? Has his overgrown and 
overly active and ambitious publicity 
program eaten up funds that should 
have been reserved for operating pur- 
poses? Has his spending of money on 
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public opinion polls drained off funds 
that should be available for the delivery 
of mail? What other excesses has he 
enjoyed at the expense of the Post Office 
Department and the public? 

Fourth, what steps can and should be 
taken to strengthen or enforce the anti- 
deficiency law to prevent a reoccurrence 
of situations of this kind in the future. 

The foregoing questions and others 
should be answered promptly and clearly. 
The public has a right to know all the 
facts in this situation. 

Mr. President, the present. budgetary 
difficulty of the Post Office Department 
should not be confused with the question 
of postal rates. There is no connection 
whatsoever between the two problems, 
and the separate issues involved should 
not be allowed to become clouded one 
by the other. 

Insofar as the separate issue of rates 
is concerned, my position is clear. I 
think an increase in rates is justified and 
long overdue, However, when and if 
increases are made, I think each class 
of mail should be required to carry its 
proper share of the load. I do not sub- 
scribe to the Postmaster General's theory 
that mail of the first class should he 
saddled with the loss resulting from the 
low rates applicable to mail of the sec- 
ond class. In other words, I do not be- 
lieve it fair or just that large and pow- 
erful publications, such as Time, Life, 
and the Saturday Evening Post, should 
enjoy a preferential rate—a subsidy, if 
you please—provided at the expense of 
a mother writing to her son in the 
armed services. 

Iam quite confident that if Mr. Sum- 
merfield would come to Congress with 
a rate bill that would require each class 
of mail to pay its way—only that and 
nothing more, but certainly nothing 
less—he would gain approval of a new 
rate bill within a matter of days. 

Unfortunately, he has not done that. 
Instead, he has asked Congress to in- 
crease rates on first class mail to a point 
that such mail would show a handling 
profit of more than $200 million a year 
to be used as a subsidy for other classes 
of mail such as the large and rich pub- 
lications referred to earlier. 

Mr. President, I have seen the chair- 
man of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston] stand before this body and raise 
his voice in protest against actions taken 
or contemplated by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Except for Senator JOHNsTON’s 
alertness, fidelity to duty and abiding in- 
terest in the postal service, the welfare 
of our postal employees and the gen- 
eral public, there is little doubt but what 
Congress would have been confronted 
long before this with the undesirable 
results of Summerfield’s arrogant and 
dictatorial method of running the Post 
Office Department. 

Notwithstanding Senator JoHNSTON’s 
valiant and unstinting service in the 
past, I call on him and the committee 
he heads to perform still another public 
service. I should like to see that the 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee conduct public hearings for the pur- 
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pose of ferreting out and bringing to 
public attention the loose management 
practices, the unauthorized or unneces- 
sary programs and the other capricious 
actions of Postmaster General Summer- 
field which resulted in the Post Office De- 
partment spending public funds at a 
rate in excess of the amount authorized 
during the first three-quarters of the 
current year; thereby resulting in the 
request for additional funds with which 
to operate during the remainder of the 
year. 

Also, I wish to invite the attention of 
the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona {Mr. HAYDEN] to the 
fact that involved in this situation is a 
clear-cut violation of the antideficiency 
law enacted many years ago, and amend- 
ed in 1950, to prevent just such a situa- 
tion as this from occurring. 

Responsible leaders in the House agree 
that the law has been violated. Mr. 
Cannon, the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, spoke to 
this point as follows: 


Every department observed and obeyed the 
jaw until this year. The Post Office De- 
partment is the first to break over. Post- 
master General Summerfield tells the press 
he is “heartsick.” He would not be heart- 
sick if he had obeyed the law. But he took 
funds out of the fourth quarter and spent 
them in the second quarter. And he took 
money out of the fourth quarter and spent 
it in the third quarter. It was done delib- 
erately and on notice. He had notice when 
Congress passed and the President signed 
the bill. He had notice again when he first 
started using the money at the beginning 
of the first quarter in July 1956. He went 
before the Bureau of the Budget and asked 
for a supplementary estimate. The budget 
told him Congress had given him $2,984,000,- 
000 for operations and he had to live within 
it. They refused to recommend a deficiency 
appropriation. Again the lst of January he 
again went before the Budget Bureau and 
asked for a supplementary estimate. And 
again the Budget Bureau told him he would 
have to live within the amount Congress 
had appropriated for the purpose. He waited 
until the last minute and finally bludgeoned 
the Budget Bureau into giving him a sup- 
plementary estimate and then calls in the 
newspapermen and tells them unless Con- 
gress surrenders he will stop delivering the 
mail. He lays down an ultimatum to Con- 
gress and arrogantly gives them 3 days in 
which to come across. Regardless of what 
the Constitution say, the Department is writ- 
ing its own ticket and naming its own ap- 
propriation, and the taxpayers of the Nation 
and the men they send to Washington to rep- 
resent them can go jump in the sea. 


Mr. President, the issues involved here 
are much too important to let go unre- 
solved. The public—indeed, Congress 
itself—has much at stake in this matter. 
It is for this reason that I call upon 
both the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to move with vigor and dispatch 
to the end that this intolerable mess be 
cleaned up and not covered over. 

Mr. DIRKSEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I listened with interest to the 
observations by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. I 
would be rather remiss in my duty if I 
did not indicate how much misinforma- 
tion there is on this entire question of 
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the controversy between the Postmaster 
General and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In brief—and I speak with some au- 
thority, having been on the subcommit- 
tee which handled the appropriation for 
the Department in 1957—$17 million of 
the reported deficit came about by reason 
of the Classification Act passed last year. 
At that time it was impossible to deter- 
mine precisely how much money would 
be involved. The House was notified on 
January 15 that there would be a deficit. 
The deficit message came to the Congress 
the 12th of March. 

The other $30 million involved in the 
$47 million request relates to operations. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON] and I were both active in the 
matter. We held at least three or four 
conferences with Members of the House. 
We tried to advise them that there would 
be an increase in mail volume. How- 
ever, we were under very polite pressure. 
We simply had to have the appropria- 
tion. So we started with a $10 million 
deficit. Then, of course, the mail vol- 
ume increased very substantially in 1956, 
which accounted for the remainder of 
the sum. 

There is nothing dictatorial about the 
Postmaster General. There is no effort 
on his part to threaten the Congress. 
He has done an efficient job in operating 
the sprawling agency known as the Post 
Office Department, which involves 
508,000 employees and every post road in 
the United States. 

For my part, I think he is on solid 
ground; and I say so advisedly, because 
I think I know what the score is, after 
all the hearings and informal consulta- 
tions which were held on the subject. 


INCREASE OF INTEREST RATE ON 
UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 

that the Senate proceed to the considera- 

tion of Calendar No. 225, House bill 5520. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 

will be stated by title for the information 

of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5520) 
to amend the Second Liberty Bond Act to 
increase the maximum interest rate per- 
mitted on United States savings bonds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand, 
the Senator is seeking to have the bill 
made the unfinished business for con- 
sideration on Monday next. 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 9, after the word “of,” 
to strike out “312” and insert “3.26.” 
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INVESTIGATION OF THE FINANCIAL 
CONDITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I desire to 
advise the Senate that this morning the 
Senate Committee on Finance adopted a 
resolution with regard to an investiga- 
tion of the financial condition of the 
United States. The resolution reads as 
follows: 

The committee shall examine, investigate, 
and make a complete study of the financial 
condition of the United States, including (1) 
the revenues, bonded indebtedness, and in- 
terest rates on all public obligations includ- 
ing contingent liabilities, (2) policies and 
procedures employed in the management of 
the public debt and the effect thereof upon 
credit, interest rates, and the Nation's econ- 
omy and welfare, and (3) factors which in- 
fluence the avallability and distribution of 
credit and the interest rates thereon as they 
may apply to public and private debt. 


The Senate Finance Committee is 
about to investigate a very important 
subject. The committee will dedicate it- 
self to this work for the next 2 months. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. As I 
understand, it is the purpose of the en- 
tire committee to hold hearings on this 
important subject. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 
He is one of the most valuable members 
of the committee. The entire member- 
ship of the committee will sit in the 
hearings. The resolution was adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the Senator from Virginia for his state- 
ment. 


TRIAL BY JURY—OR BY 
INJUNCTION? 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, we seem to 
be at another crossroads of our juris- 
prudence—a crossroads which during our 
history has been encountered on numer- 
ous occasions. 

Most often we have taken the right 
road—sadly at times the wrong road. 

One road is a government by laws— 
the other a government by men. 

It can be said in many ways, but the 
result and choice are the same. Shall 
our liberty of person be decided by the 
law with a jury trial, or shall one man, a 
Federal judge, however competent he 
may be, decide for us freedom or im- 
prisonment? 

The President, through the Attorney 
General, has submitted to Congress his 
civil-rights program in a novel and dan- 
gerous style. It is represented by the 
Keating bill in the House, and S. 83 in the 
Senate. 

Among other things, this legislation 
seeks the right of Government injunc- 
tions relative to certain existing civil- 
rights statutes on the books including, 
but not limited to, the right to vote. 

It becomes a tragic error and a travesty 
of justice to attempt the protection of 
civil rights for any one group through a 
process which denies a liberty equally 
precious—that of trial by jury. The ad- 
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ministration’s civil-rights proposal will 
simply do just this. 

These proposals eliminate trial by jury 
by making the United States Govern- 
ment a party to private suits brought 
under present civil-rights statutes and 
substituting a remedy, the injunction, for 
common-law proceedings. 

The evils of government by injunction 
have become well known—and it is not 
primarily these evils I wish to discuss 
today, but rather the very imminent dan- 
ger that equity is fast substituting its 
summary processes and preemptory pun- 
ishments for the common-law proceed- 
ings of indictment by grand jury and 
trial by petit jury. 

This encroachment of the equity proc- 
ess into the enforcement of our crim- 
inal laws and the usurpation of the 
State’s police powers has been gradual 
for many years, but lately the pace has 
accelerated at an alarming rate. 

The most frightening aspect of the 
civil-rights proposals is the power of the 
court to punish disobedience to the in- 
junction by summary proceedings for 
contempt, without jury trial. Under 
present Federal laws, when an individual 
is subject to contempt proceedings, for 
acts allegedly in violation of State or 
Federal laws, he has the right to jury 
trial on request. 

This guaranty arose out of labor's 
experience with injunctions and judges, 
But it does not apply to injunction cases 
wherein the United States is a party to 
the suit. 

The administration asks that the 
United States Government become a 
party to private suits under civil-rights 
statutes, thus negating completely trial 
by jury except upon election of a judge 
and empowering a single judge to issue 
the injunction, make its initial interpre- 
tation, determine who has violated it, 
and punish him for contempt, 

The injunction and contempt process 
subjects an individual te the same 
jeopardy he suffers in criminal proceed- 
ings. Two men can be cellmates in the 
same jail for committing identical acts. 
One was convicted by a jury, the other 
remanded by a judge for violating a 
court decree. Where is our equal justice 
before equal laws if, because of doubt 
on the facts, the jury above released the 
defendant, and the judge jailed his de- 
fendant? 

Where, I ask, will this lead us? 

There is not one particle less liberty 
involved in punishment for contempt 
and in punishment for violation of a 
State or Federal law. 

The real difference is that under com- 
mon law proceedings, an accused’s guilt 
or innocence and his liability to dam- 
ages, are determined by a jury, while in 
contempt proceedings his fate rests with 
a single judge. One held in contempt, 
whether it be criminal or civil contempt, 
is subject to fine or imprisonment. 

It was with dismay and sadness that 
I have watched the Department of 
Justice handle this entire matter as the 
hearings and press comments drew forth 
the issue. Instead of a willingness to 
amend the bills and provide the safe- 
guards of our very heritage, the Depart- 
ment has remained adamant demanding 
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preemptory punishments in the interest 
of speed at a sacrifice of safeguards 
which, it is claimed, take too long. 

I joined with the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EasrLAxp] and the 
junior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. THurmMonp] in introducing S. 1735, 
a bill to amend title 18, United States 
Code, relating to criminal contempts. 

This bill simply guarantees the right 
of trial by jury in criminal contempt 
eases except, of course, when the con- 
tempt is committed in the presence of the 
court or so near thereto as to interfere 
directly with the administration of jus- 
tice. It gives to all the same right to 
jury trial in criminal contempts as is 
presently granted by the Code in labor 
disputes. 

Our bill has been castigated by the 
Department of Justice as an attempt “to 
emasculate” the President’s program by 
“deceptive appeals for the protection of 
the right to jury trial.” Regardless of 
the intentions of Senator EASTLAND, 
Senator THurmonp and myself, it is 
, charged—and I might add the innuendo 
is that our intention is subtle, devious, 
and evil—this is a dangerously deceptive 
proposal. It is said to be a clever device 
to nullify the proposed civil rights legis- 
lation. 

On Friday, April 5 last, Mr. Warren 
Olney III, Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, addressed the ninth 
annual conference of the National Civil 
Liberties Clearing House at the Statler 
Hotel, in Washington, D. C., the subject 
of which, it seems, was mainly a criti- 
cism of our bill, and the reasons why he 
did not want or like jury trials, and why 
the Republican civil rights program was 
so much superior to others, 

The address was a collection of gener- 
alities. I do not wish to impute any 
motivations to Mr. Olney, but generali- 
ties are dangerous and in a field of such 
importance as this should be tempered 
against the specifics of the case. 

His opening sentence states that en- 
actment of the President’s program 
would give to the Government, for the 


first time, the authority necessary for . 


effectual enforcement of federally guar- 
anteed civil rights. How, why, and when, 
he does not say. 

Mr. Olney believes that the existing 
legal tools available do not permit the 
Department effective action. Time and 
again the Department’s attention has 
been called to the numerous existing 
civil-rights statutes on the books, both 
civil and criminal, of the existence of 
which the Department is well aware. 
Yet, these extraordinary, equitable reme- 
dies are demanded, without the safe- 
guards in the Bill of Rights. The truth 
of the matter is this. As to the crimi- 
nal statutes, the Department will have 
none of them because they are placed 
under the burden of proving their cases 
in conformance with proper criminal 
processes. Proof is too hard, they claim. 
As to the civil statutes, the aggrieved 
party must sue and apparently there is 
a paucity of aggrieved parties or the 
Department is foreclosed, not qualifying 
as a proper party plaintiff under the 
statute. The Department wants quick 
conyictions, not juries which have al- 
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ways and historically stood between the 
prosecutor and defendant. 

Speed is the order of the day, with no 
accountability. 

Mr. Olney complains that juries do not 
convict, and that there are too many ac- 
quittals. What has happened to our 
great maxim of innocent until proved 
guilty? : 

The advocates of these civil-rights 
measures say that the injunction pro- 
vides a quick, tailormade remedy in this 
area. It is true that constitutional safe- 
guards provided in jury trials make the 
punishment of an act as a crime a slower 
process. 

Constitutional guaranties do render 
action in the democratic process slower, 
more cumbersome than actions by totali- 
tarian states. Yet, should any constitu- 
tional guaranty be surrendered for the 
sake of quickness and ease? 

We should remember that the Found- 
ing Fathers established constitutional 
guaranties because they loathed bureau- 
cratic and judicial tyranny. 

The proponents of these measures also 
say that the injunctive remedy will be 
free of prejudice and bias, sometimes 
shown by local juries. But, they fail to 
take into account the situation and pos- 
sible prejudice of the Federal judge. 

Mr. Olney makes a great showing that 
the right to trial by jury as granted by 
the Constitution does not cover these in- 
junction contempt cases where one goes 
to jail on the judge’s order. 

Jury trial was not created, it grew out 
of the usages of the immemorial past. 
We find it in the Roman Empire shortly 
after the death of Christ. We find it in 
the reign of Alfred the Great—871-901. 
We find its essence in the Magna Carta. 
We see it abused and abrogated in the 
English star chamber, and the extension 
of the admiralty cqurts by the British 
Crown against the Colonies of America. 
We see it listed as an abuse by the Crown 


in the Declaration of Independence, and 


it seems to stand out with a vengeance in 


the United States Constitution: 


The trial of all crimes, except in case of 
impeachment, shall be by jury. 

No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or other infamous crime, unless on 
a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual serv- 
ice in time of war or public danger. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury. 

In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed $20, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved. 


At the time of the drafting of the Con- 
stitution equity was in its true, pure his- 
torical context. Chancery or equity pro- 
fessed to act as a court only when the 
other courts could give no relief or in- 
adequate relief, and when property or 
property rights must be in question. 
Knowing the jurisdiction of equity, the 
framers and Founding Fathers knew of 
no need to protect the people by jury 
trial in contempt cases arising out of 
injunctions. 

But the modern writ of injunction is 
used for purposes which bear no resem- 
blance to the uses of the ancient writ of 
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that name. Formerly it was used to con- 
serve the property in dispute between 
private litigants, but in modern times it 
has taken the place of the police powers 
of the State and Nation. It enforces 
and restrains with equal facility the 
criminal laws of the State and Nation. 

With it the judge not only restrains 
and punishes the commission of crimes 
defined by statute, but he proceeds to 
frame a criminal code of his own, as 
extended as he sees proper, by which 
various acts, innocent in law and morals, 
are made criminal; such as standing, 
walking, or marching on the public high- 
way, or talking, speaking, or preaching, 
and other like acts. 

In proceedings for contempt for an 
alleged violation of the injunction, the 
judge is the lawmaker, the injured party, 
the prosecutor, the judge, and the jury. 
It is not surprising that uniting in him- 
self all these characters he is commonly 
able to obtain a conviction. 

A distrust of the jury is a distrust of 
the people, and a distrust of the people 
means the overthrow of the Government 
our fathers founded. 

Against the exercise of this jurisdic- 
tion the Constitution of the United States 
interposes an insurmountable barrier. 
In that masterly statement of the griev- 
ances of our forefathers against the gov- 
ernment of King George, and which they 
esteemed sufficient to justify armed revo- 
lution, are these: 


He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution 


and unacknowledged by our laws, 


And— 


For depriving us in many cases of the 
benefit of trial by jury. 


Smarting under these grievances, the 
people of the United States, under the 
lead of Mr. Jefferson, were extremely 
careful to place it beyond the power 
of any department of the Government 
to subject any citizen “to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our Constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws,” or to deprive 
any citizen “of the benefit of trial by 
jury.” 

This was accomplished by inserting 
in the Constitution of the United States 
these plain and unambiguous provisions. 

Now the officers whose positions were 
created by and through the operation 
of that same Constitution come forward 
and tell us that that is all fine and good, 
but it does not apply to contempt cases 
arising out of injunctions, and that in 
those types of cases they want quick and 
certain punishment or imprisonment. 

Notwithstanding, the Constitution ex- 
pressly enumerates the only exceptions 
to the right of trial by jury, and posi- 
tively limits those exceptions to the cases 
mentioned. Those who favor govern- 
ment by injunction propose to engraft 
upon that instrument numerous other 
exceptions which would deprive the great 
body of the citizens of the Republie of 
their constitutional right of trial by jury. 

Undoubtedly it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish their existing 
government, “and,” in the language of 
the Declaration of Independence, “to 
institute a new government, laying its 
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foundations on such principles, and or- 
ganizing its powers in such form as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” It is com- 
petent for the people of this country to 
abolish trial by jury, and to confer the 
entire police powers of the State and the 
Nation on Federal judges, to be admin- 
istered through the agency of injunctions 
and punishment for contempts; but the 
power to do this resides with the whole 
people, and it is to be exercised in the 
mode provided by the Constitution. It 
cannot. be done by the insidious en- 
croachments of any department of the 
Government. Our ancestors, admon- 
ished by the lessons taught by English 
history, saw plainly that the right of 
trial by jury was absolutely essential to 
preserve the rights and liberties of the 
people, and it was the knowledge of this 
fact that caused them to insert in the 
Constitution the peremptory and man- 
datory provisions on the subject which 
we have quoted. English history is re- 
plete with examples showing that the 
king and his dependent and servile 
judges would have subverted the rights 
and liberties of the English people, but 
for the good sense and patriotism of Eng- 
lish juries. It is to the verdicts of the 
juries, and not to the opinions of the 
judges, that the English people are 
chiefly indebted for some of their most 
precious rights and liberties. 

Such legislation, you can see, would be 
a vehicle to usurp completely all State 
and local functions in favor of the Fed- 
eral Government. The State citizenry 
and political subdivisions of counties and 
cities would personally, and through 
their personnel, be cowed completely. 
State government, as we know it today, 
would be destroyed. 

Mr. President, I have repeated the 
evils inherent in equitable contempt 
process, perhaps overrepeated them. 
But the ramifications of the use of in- 
junctions are so all-powerful and per- 
vading that the question needs repeat- 
ing to point up its very extensiveness. 
By approaching it from different angles I 
have attempted to illustrate the effect 
and result of government by injunction, 
or call it government by men or individ- 
ual fiat. 

In concluding, I point out that it has 
long been recognized by students of law 
and government that the power to make 
law and the power to enforce law should 
be separated as a protection against 
tyranny. 

It is amazing to realize that in the last 
50 years there has developed in the 
American courts the practice of writing a 
Special law to fit the individual case by 
judges in issuing injunctions; and that 
thereupon the judge who himself wrote 
the law has undertaken to prescribe the 
penalty for its violation and to punish 
the violator without permitting the ac- 
cused to enjoy a trial by jury or even to 
insist upon a trial before another judge. 

It is difficult to see how any civilized 
people could indefinitely submit to such 
tyrannical procedure. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
commend the able Senator from Vir- 
ginia for the remarks he has just con- 
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cluded. I think it is most impressive 
that a man of his well-recognized ability, 
objectivity, and impartiality should be 
so concerned with what he considers, as 
we all do, a threat to our liberties that he 
should come before the Senate and de- 
liver such a very thought-provoking 
speech. I congratulate him upon it, and 
I hope every Member of the Senate will 
take occasion to read it. I hope, also, 
that the speech will be given widespread 
publication throughout the United 
States, because undoubtedly, from what 
has been proposed already, there is a 
threat to our liberty. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia upon the magnif- 
icent address he has just delivered on 
the subject of the right of trial by jury. 
There is no question before the Ameri- 
can people today which is more funda- 
mentally concerned with our form of 
government or which is more important 
to the American people than the preser- 
vation of the right of trial by jury. 

The distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia comes from a State which has 
played as large a part as that played by 
any other State in the Nation in the 
forming of our Government. Virginia 
has been ably represented in the Halls 
of Congress and in the other branches of 
our Government since its inception. In 
fact, the Senator comes from a State 
two of whose representatives to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, held in Philadel- 
phia in 1787, refused to sign the 
Constitution because it did not contain 
a Bill of Rights. John Randolph and 
George Mason, the latter the author of 
the Bill of Rights, together with Elbridge 
Gerry, of Massachusetts, refused to sign 
the Constitution because it did not con- 
tain the provisions for the right of trial 
by jury and the other rights which are 
now contained in the Bill of Rights. 

I commend the able Senator from Vir- 
ginia for the splendid address he has 
made in bringing this matter so force- 
fully to the attention of the American 


people. 


EFFECT OF CURTAILMENT OF POS- 
TAL SERVICE ON FILING OF IN- 
COME TAX RETURNS i 
Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 

am very grateful that the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, the dis- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ByrD], is on the floor. All of us have 
read the statement by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield to the effect that there 
will be a curtailment of post office serv- 
ice, particularly with respect to mail de- 
liveries on Saturdays, beginning tomor- 
row. 

The income tax regulations require 
that most income tax returns be filed or 
at least postmarked by April 15, which 
this year will be next Monday. In view 
of the fact that there will be no postal 
service on Saturday, tomorrow, would 
the able Senator from Virginia agree 
with me that persons who might be tech- 
nically delinquent in the filing of their 
income-tax returns because of the fail- 
ure of the postal service to function on 


‘Saturday should not be penalized by the 
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Commissioner of Internal Revenue by 
having fines assessed against them? 

Mr. BYRD. I entirely agree with the 
Senator from Florida that such a situa- 
tion may undoubtedly occur. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. I hope the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue will read 
what the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance has said and will be lenient 
with the American taxpayers in this 
instance, because whatever delinquency 
may result from the failure of the postal 
service to function tomorrow, Saturday, 
obviously will not be the fault of the 
taxpayers. 


SIZE OF THE LEGISLATIVE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
other day the figure “22,000” was in- 
cluded in certain newspaper accounts in 
reference to the number of employees of 
Congress. Such articles and similar ref- 
erences over both the radio and televi- 
sion and by word of mouth occasionally 
need the attention of the Members of 
this body, in my opinion. Persons un- 
familiar with the facts may receive the 
impression that Congress has an unusu- 
ally large establishment. In many re- 
spects it is large—I grant that; it is large 
in taking care of the people’s business. 

The correct figure for the size of the 
legislative establishment is considerably 
smaller, as will be understood when the 
facts are analyzed. In that connection, 
I wish to submit for the Rrecorp a break- 
down or analysis of the Congressional 
employees, as follows: 


9% TTT 6, 254 
Government Printing Office 6, 526 
General Accounting Office___-------. 5, 356 
Library of Congress 2, 518 
Architect of the Capitol 1, 088 
Commission on Government Secu- 
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Of course the Government Printing 
Office does considerable work for all gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Although the work of the General Ac- 
counting Office is done at the direction of 
Congress, it is for the welfare of the tax- 
payers of the Nation, and is not directly 
related to the legislative establishment. 

The Library of Congress serves all the 
Government, as well as scholars and 
other libraries all over the nation. It is 
also the official copyright depository of 
the United States. 

The force under the direction of the 
Architect of the Capitol includes 245 
charwomen who work only 3 hours in 
the evening. It also includes a substan- 
tial number of technical and engineering 
employees whose work benefits several 
buildings which are completely separate 
from the Capitol and the Senate Office 
Building and the House Office Buildings, 
The Architect also supervises 33 em- 
ployees who are stationed at the Supreme 
Court building. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
general public should have this informa- 
tion. We who serve in Congress perhaps 
would be the first to admit that we may 
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not run this establishment perfectly; but 
I believe it is run with a great deal less 
overstaffing, and is perhaps more un- 
staffed, than most of the other branches 
of the Government. 

In view of the recent statement and 
the recent publicity in the newspapers 
and elsewhere in regard to the figure 
22,000, it seemed to me that it might be a 
service to the country to give this break- 
down. 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, it was 
Oliver Wendell Holmes who said: 

Truth is tough; it will not break, like a 
bubble at a touch; nay, you may kick it 
about all day like a football, and it will be 
round and full at evening. 


I was reminded of this sage observa- 
tion as I read, in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of March 29, the twenty-odd pages 
consumed in the printing of the remarks 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
National Republican Senatorial Commit- 
tee, the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], concerning the recent report 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections. 

As chairman of that subcommittee, 
when it prepared and published this re- 
port on January 31, I am somewhat 
shocked at the excesses to which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas has 
gone in a plainly partisan effort to dis- 
credit the report and the able and com- 
petent members of the staff who labored 
so steadfastly and conscientiously in its 
preparation. However, the fact remains 
that, notwithstanding his herculean 
faultfinding effort of 2 months duration, 
characterized by the distinguished Sen- 
ator as spot checking, the findings and 
conclusions therein stated remain un- 
shaken and unaffected. 

Without restating here all of the con- 
clusions and observations expressed in 
the report by the majority members of 
the subcommittee, I shall mention a few 
which particularly aroused our atten- 
tion and concern: 

First. There are heavy campaign ex- 
penditures, on the one hand, by persons 
affiliated with big business and large 
vested interests, and by wealthy individ- 
uals; and, on the other hand, by organ- 
ized labor—the former being prepon- 
derantly to Republican committees and 
candidates, and the latter almost entirely 
to Democratic committees and candi- 
dates. 

Second. There are significant geo- 
graphical concentrations of political con- 
tributions and, in senatorial campaigns, 
a disturbing proportion of contributions 
which unduly restrict the exercise of the 
prerogative of the people of a sovereign 
State to elect representatives. of their 
own choosing, without undue interfer- 
ence from without. 

Third. Large individual contributions 
make a mockery of the provisions of ex- 
isting law, which on the surface would 
appear to limit individual contributions 
to the sum of $5,000 per year. These 
large individual contributions are made 
to both parties, but a vastly greater pro- 
portion of such individual contributions 
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is made to Republican candidates and 
committees. 

Fourth. There are no effective report- 
ing requirements under existing law, and 
there is no system of administration or 
enforcement even with respect to such 
inadequate reports as are required by 
existing law. There are deficiencies and 
discrepancies even in the reports filed 
with the subcommittee by individuals and 
political committees, which, it is hoped, 
will receive the attention of the subcom- 
mittee and of the Department of Justice. 

Fifth. The activities of both corpora- 
tions and labor unions in the political 
area are extensive and far reaching, not- 
withstanding the existing provisions of 
law which attempt to restrict such activ- 
ities. This is a subject which requires 
specialized and intensive study, the care- 
ful assimilation of much more factual in- 
formation than is presently at hand, and 
a thorough analysis of all the constitu- 
tional questions involved. 

Sixth. There is an imperative need for 
a thorough overhauling of Federal elec- 
tion statutes in order to clear away the 
archaic and unrealistic limitations upon 
campaign spending, to provide an effec- 
tive system of public disclosure, and to 
encourage greater participation on the 
part of the electorate in the necessary 
costs of political campaignss & 

I shall presently refer specifically to 
certain of the alleged flaws which the 
distinguished chairman of the National 
Republican Senatorial Committee 
claimed to exist in this document. But 
at this point I pause to say that I can find 
no logical excuse for this unwarranted 
attack except that it is a smokescreen, 
calculated to obscure from the view of 
the American people the defects of exist- 
ing law and their tendency to pollute the 
streams of political life, and designed to 
discourage at this session of the Congress 
the enactment of any legislation in this 
field. I say, further, that we may take 
notice of the fact that there is now an 
unfilled demand for several thousand 
copies of the report of the subcommittee, 
and we may well question whether or not 
the secondary motive is to discourage a 
reprinting to satisfy these thousands of 
requests. 

Mr. President, the study which pre- 
ceded the publication of this report was 
for the period September 1 to November 
30, 1956. The distinguished Senator 
from Kansas, with the staff of the Re- 
publican Senatorial Campaign Commit- 
tee, has had almost as much time to ex- 
amine it with a fine tooth comb as the 
committee itself had in its preparation. 
I regard it as a high tribute to the report 


that so few substantive matters of either 


omission or inclusion have been dis- 
covered in the microscopic treatment to 
which it has been exposed. May I say, 
also, that I view with some regret and 
disappointment certain of the accusa- 
tions of my distinguished colleague, be- 
cause so many of the apparent incon- 
sistencies to which he referred could have 
been readily clarified by an inquiry of 
the subcommittee, or merely by an exam- 
ination of the report itself. 

I refer particularly to the heavily em- 
phasized charge, indeed the burden of 
the entire complaint, that certain infor- 
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mation with respect to individual contri- 
butions is contained in the individual 
listings of contributors produced by the 
IBM machines and reproduced by photo- 
graphic process in the latter section of 
the report, which is not included in the 
summaries, and exhibits in the forepart 
of the report. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of the distinguished Senator to 
the fact that the report took pains to 
state that this is precisely the case. The 
reason, as is clearly stated in the report, 
was that reports from political commit- 
tees containing the identities of contrib- 
utors of $500 and over were received by 
the staff up to the date of final printing. 
In the interests of complete disclosure, 
there was a continuous process of ma- 
chine listings of these individual contri- 
butions right up to the time of going to 
press with the report, 

Within the time limitations necessar- 
ily confronting the subcommittee, the 
same process of supplementation was not 
physically possible in the preparation of 
the earlier exhibits which analyzed the 
contributors according to various affilia- 
tions and groupings. For this reason 
the preface to each of the machine-pro- 
duced lists of contributors (exhibit Nos. 
26-28, inclusive) clearly states: 

Lists of contributions from several hun- 
dred people totaling approximately one-half 
million dollars were received in time to be 
included in this exhibit, as well as in ex- 
hibits 27 and 28, but too late to be included 


in other exhibits which show individual con- 
tributions. 


Similarly, every exhibit listing indi- 
vidual contributions in the amount of 
$500 and over which appears in the first 
section of the report contains a specific 
disclaimer of completeness, for the rea- 
son above stated and for other appro- 
priate and substantial reasons. For ex- 
ample, exhibit 13, which lists “1956 po- 
litical contributions of $500 and over by 
Officials of labor organizations,” de- 
scribes the sources from which the names 
of such contributors were derived and 
then states: 

A master list showing all such contribu- 
tions known to the subcommittee appears in 
exhibit 26. (A few of the contributions listed 
there may not have been known at the time 
the present exhibit was prepared. And in 
a few cases contributions as low as $100 may 
be included in the amounts shown for indi- 


viduals whose total contributions exceeded 
$5,000.) 


I am confident that the distinguished 
Senator is relieved to find that what ap- 
peared to him as a disturbing inconsist- 
ency between the two sets of exhibits is 
here so readily explained. It is a bit 
surprising that he did not examine the 
report more carefully and objectively be- 
fore making such blatant and insupport- 
able charges. Had the explanatory 
statements in these exhibits been really 
examined, it. would not have been nec- 
essary to belabor the subcommittee and 
its staff for the omission from some of 
the earlier exhibits of such names as C. 
R. Smith and Warren Lee Pierson, the 
reports of some of whose contributions 
were received too late for inclusion in 
the earlier exhibits, but which were re- 
ported to the Senate accurately by name 
and amount of contribution, together 
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with identification of the recipients of 
the contributions. 

The impression with which I am left, 
after reading this so-called spot check- 
ing of the report, is that the distin- 
guished Senator just does not like it. 
Disclosure of facts is sometimes painful, 
but the subcommittee resolutely reported 
the facts as reported to it, letting the 
chips fall as they would. 

Many of the disclosures contained in 
the report are unpalatable to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Republican 
Senatorial Committee. The Senator 
seems to take great delight, on the other 
hand, from another disclosure, very 
prominently made by the committee in 
the introduction to the report itself, that 
the largest single contributor was Mr. 
Lansdell K. Christie, who gave, during 
the calendar year 1956, a total of $70,564 
to various Democratic candidates and 
committees. 

But even here the chairman of the 
Republican Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee manages to make a complaint. 
It is charged that the staff adopted 
„flexible ground rules” in omitting the 
name of Mr. Christie from exhibit 25, 
where the names of the officials of the 
Republic Steel Corp. are shown. To 
support this charge, it is pointed out 
that Mr. Alvin Thalheimer is included 
with officials of Standard Oil Co.—In- 
diana—in exhibit 19, which listed offi- 
cials of the 100 largest military prime 
contractors, although Mr. Thalheimer is 
a director of American Oil Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Standard of Indiana, and is 
not a director of the parent company; 
and that Mr. Christie’s company is a sub- 
sidiary of a subsidiary of the Republic 
Steel Corp. 

The list of the 100 largest defense con- 
tractors was obtained by the rubcommit- 
tee from the Department of Defense. It 
includes, and quite properly so, subsidi- 
ary firms which have direct defense con- 
tracts. The American Oil Co. was 
accordingly listed by the Department of 
Defense under Standard of Indiana, and 
Mr. Thalheimer’s contribution was cred- 
ited to him in that connection in this ex- 
hibit only. The same procedure was 
followed in another case not noted by the 
Senator from Kansas, that of Mr. 
Bruce K. Brown, president and director 
of Pan-Am Southern Corp., another 
Standard of Indiana subsidiary reported 
by the Department of Defense. These 
two gentlemen, however, do not appear 
under the Standard of Indiana officials 
in exhibits 18 and 25, where the sub- 
committee was listing officials of oil com- 
panies and industrial companies, using 
only the parent companies and not the 
subsidiaries. The same procedure was 
followed in the cases of other officers of 
subsidiaries in exhibit 19. 2 

Now, with respect to Mr. Christie, the 
Liberia Mining Co., Ltd., of which he is 
president and director, was not on the 
Defense Department list of 100 military 
prime contractors, nor, indeed, did it ap- 
pear in the corporation section of Poor’s 
- Register, nor in the index to Moody’s 
Industrial Manual, the standard refer- 
ence books used by the subcommittee 
staff. The distinguished Senator says 
that he obtained a special report from 
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Dun & Bradstreet on this affluent con- 
tributor to the Democratic Party. Such 
special reports on all of the many thou- 
sands of contributors might reveal a 
wealth of information. Indeed, such 
action would very probably buttress and 
further support the conclusions of the 
subcommittee. The staff of the subcom- 
mittee used standard publications and 
public records for reference. 

In summary, the listing of individual 
officers and directors of corporate sub- 
sidiaries was made only in exhibit 19, 
and there only because the Defense De- 
partment itself listed the subsidiaries, 
Even had it been known that Mr. Chris- 
tie’s corporation was a lineal descendant 
of the Republic Steel Corp., his name 
would not and should not have been in- 
cluded in exhibit 25. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to dis- 
cuss item by item all of the alleged errors 
to which the Senator from Kansas refers. 
I shall comment on a few more of them 
in order to illustrate the extremes to 
which he has gone in his effort to attrib- 
ute bias and prejudice to the subcom- 
mittee and its staff. 

The Senator from Kansas, in his re- 
marks concerning exhibit 11, which 
includes the contributions of members of 
prominent families, took the subcom- 
mittee to task for failing to include a 
contribution to the Democratic Party by 
Barbara Rockefeller, Significantly, the 
distinguished Senator himself likewise 
omits this contribution from his exhibit 
which purports to correct“ the sub- 
committee’s exhibit 11. The Senator 
from Kansas possibly omitted Barbara 
Rockefeller’s name from his exhibit for 
the very same reason that the subcom- 
mittee did not include it. It happens 
that Barbara Rockefeller was divorced 
from a member of the Rockefeller fam- 
ily several years ago, and it is conceiv- 
able that this is the reason a represent- 
ative of the Rockefeller family, who 
provided information to the subcom-~- 
mittee, did not consider her to be a pres- 
ent member of the family. 

The Senator from Kansas is unhappy 
because the subcommittee report did not 
include Mrs. Albert B. Lasker's contribu- 
tions among those listed for officials and 
partners of the advertising agencies in 
exhibit 17. The distinguished Senator 
very carefully does not say that Mrs. 
Lasker was associated with the adver- 
tising industry in 1956, or that she has 
at any time been associated with that 
industry. The basis of this criticism ap- 
pears to be that Mr. Lasker, her late 
husband, was a successful advertising 
executive with the firm of Lord & 
Thomas. It might be of interest to the 
distinguished Senator to learn that the 
Lord & Thomas organization ceased ac- 
tivity in 1942. 

Similarly, the Senator from Kansas 
complains because the subcommittee did 
not list the contributions of Mrs. Charles 
Ulrick Bay in exhibit 16, which lists the 
contributions by officials of underwriting 
and investment bond firms. . In the 
standard reference work used by the 
subcommittee, Mrs. Bay is indeed listed 
as a partner in the firm of A. M. Kidder 
& Co. She is listed in this reference, 
however, under the name of Josephine P. 
Bay, and no home address is given. The 
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subcommittee staff found it difficult in 
many cases to associate women who use 
their own first names in their business or 
profession with contributions reported to 
the subcommittee in their married 
names. The Senator from Kansas ap- 
parently experienced the same difficulty, 
except that he was not so reluctant to 
make doubtful determinations without 
investigation. For example, in his ex- 
hibit 3, on page 4777 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, the Senator from Kansas 
insists that the subcommittee erred in 
failing to include Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
(Jennie) Zellerbach in the subcommit- 
tee’s exhibit 12 which lists persons who 
contributed more than $5,000. 

According to the exhibit prepared by 
the Senator from Kansas, such a listing 
should have been included because the 
contributions of Mrs. Jennie B. Zeller- 
bach, when added to those of her “hus- 
band,” Harold, total more than $5,000. 
It just so happens, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Harold Zellerbach’s wife is named 
Doris. It is my understanding that Mrs. 
Jennie B. Zellerbach is his mother. She 
is also the mother of Mr. James David 
Zellerbach, the present Ambassador to 
Italy. Surely, the Senator from Kansas 
should have known the family relation- 
ship in this prominent Republican 
family. 

This list could continue, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I will mention only one other 
point at this time. The subcommittee is 
criticized for the omission of the con- 
tributions of Mr. J. Carroll Cone from 
exhibit 15, which lists the contributions 
of officials of 17 certificated airline com- 
panies. He avers that Mr. Cone is a vice 
president of Pan American World Air- 
ways. If he investigates I believe he 
will find that Mr. Cone is actually an 
assistant vice president. His name does 
not appear in Poor’s Register of Di- 
rectors and Executives, nor in Moody's 
Transportation Manual, the standard 
reference texts which were used by the 
staff. If these listings are in error it 
is a matter which should be brought to 
the attention of Pan American World 
Airways. 

The Senator from Kansas heaps abuse 
upon the subcommittee and its staff be- 
cause of certain other allegedly grievous 
errors. 

For example, he points with scorn to 
a recorded contribution in the exhibits 
produced by the IBM machines showing 
a contribution by Mrs. Joseph A. Moore 
of San Francisco in the amount of 
“T3'T00.” These machines produce let- 
ters as well as numerals and in this 
single instance of more than 700 pages 
of machine-produced listings, one such 
error occurred in the mechanical proc- 
ess. For the edification of the Senator, 
I wish to point out that this error was 
immediately noted by us and it was ver- 
ified that the actual contribution was 
$3,000. The sheets on which this con- 
tribution appeared were rerun by the 
IBM machines early in February, and 
the recapitulation sheets at the end of 
the exhibits were also rerun, so that 
appropriate corrections are available at 
such time as the document may be 
reprinted. 

Another amazing blunder on the part 
of the staff to which the Senator points 
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is the erroneous appearance of a caption 
for the Chrysler Corp. on page 82 of the 
report. The staff is also criticized for 
the appearance of a blank table on page 
$5 of the report. These are, of course, 
editorial slips, which frequently and un- 
avoidably occur in many literary works 
and Congressional documents. I cannot 
believe that the Senator is really serious 
about this criticism. 

Mr. President, I have stated these as 
examples of the alleged errors which our 
distinguished colleague found in the 
course of his spot-checking. Now, I 
have not had much time to examine the 
accuracy of the distinguished Senator’s 
comments and the numerous exhibits 
which he placed in the Recorp on March 
29. He availed himself of 2 months in 
the preparation of this attack upon our 
report. I assume it was carefully done, 
and that it was subject to checking and 
rechecking. Notwithstanding that, how- 
ever, I can cite to him a few errors com- 
mitted by himself and those who as- 
sisted him, and I do so with no carping 
intent. 

In exhibit 12 prepared by the Senator 
from Kansas, appearing on page 4786 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp he himself 
has made an arithmeticai error of $2,500 
in the case of the contributions of Mr. 
Reese H. Taylor. This was a simple 
error of adding the two listings and sub- 
tracting the gross total rather than the 
amount duplicated, which it was his 
avowed purpose to correct. 

There are even errors in spelling in 
the exhibits proposed by the Senator 
from Kansas. I am not, however, ap- 
palled to note that he spelled the name 
of one of the very prominent members 
of the du Pont family as Irenne rather 
than Irénée. He also speaks of another 
prominent American industrialist as B. 
J. Fairless rather than B. F. Fairless. 

There are also certain errors of omis- 
sion in the distinguished Senator's ex- 
hibits. In his exhibits 4, 5, 7, 8, and 9, 
appearing on pages 4778-4784 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under the column 
headed “Exhibit 26,” contributions of the 
following are omitted: Mr. Henry Ford 
II. Mr. George Whitney, Mr. Donaldson 
Brown, Mr. Roger Firestone, together 
with the names of several other Republi- 
can contributors, though there are in- 
cluded in the exhibit 26 column the con- 
tributions of various other Democrats 
and Republicans. 

Mr. President, the stated purpose of 
the Senator’s exhibits was to show dif- 
ferences between the amounts shown for 
these persons in the various subcommit- 
tee exhibits, differences which I have al- 
ready explained. Therefore, it can only 
be assumed that his failure to include 
some contributions in the exhibit 26 
column was the result of clerical error, 

Mr, President, I do not intend to oc- 
cupy myself with the minutiae of the 
distinguished Senator’s other criticisms. 
Enough has been shown to demonstrate 
that this entire effort to discredit the 
subcommittee report is really intended 
to obscure the basic facts which it re- 
veals. 

Let me specifically invite attention to 
exhibit 25, listing contributions of $500 
and over, by the officers and directors 
of the 225 largest corporations in the 
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United States. Page 39 of this exhibit 
shows net contributions, after deduc- 
tions for duplication, to Republican 
committees and candidates in the 
amount of $1,816,597, and to Democratic 
committees and candidates, the sum of 
$103,725. 

The implications of these unchal- 
lenged and unchallengeable facts cannot 
be weakened by the type of criticism 
directed at the report by our distin- 
guished colleague. This exhibit contains 
almost 1,200 separate listings of names, 
of which 329 appear more than once, 
and the duplicates have been eliminated 
in arriving at the totals. In addition, 
there are 149 contributions attributed 
to husband and wife, or ihe wife alone. 
The net result is that this exhibit shows 
contributions of approximately 780 in- 
dividuals, the majority of whom, of 
course, contributed to Republican candi- 
dates and committees, and more than 
300 of them have multiple directorships 
in the largest corporations in the United 
States. Of this total number of 780 
individuals, the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas has been able to find but 
four instances of error, which alter the 
net total figures by no more than $6,500. 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that exhibit 25, as it appeared in the 
subcommittee report, be inserted in the 
record at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the exhibit may be printed in 
the Recorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GORE. Some of the other exhib- 
its showing affiliations are attacked by 
the Senator from Kansas because of the 
fact that the name of a single individual 
may appear more than one time in a 
single exhibit. If the same individual 
happens to be an officer of more than 
one corporation within a particular cate- 
gory, surely it cannot be suggested that 
this person’s affiliation should be shown 
for only one of the companies concerned. 
Obviously each of his relevant corporate 
affiliations should be shown. With ref- 
erence to five of these exhibits, however, 
the Senator from Kansas does have a 
valid point. In these five exhibits where- 
in an individual’s name appears more 
than once, the duplication was not elim- 
inated in arriving at the total contribu- 
tions. It was not intended that these 
totals contain such duplications, and in- 
deed one of these exhibits states that the 
duplications had, in fact, been removed; 
but it was not done as it had been done 
in exhibit 25. 

A great deal has also been said about 
subcommittee exhibit 11, which lists the 
contributions of members of prominent 
American families. In disclosing this 
information there was, of course, no in- 
tention to subject these families nor any 
of the individual members of them to 
censure or embarrassment. The only 
complaint about this exhibit is from the 
distinguished chairman of the National 
Republican Senatorial Committee. He 
finds these disclosures objectionable and 
has resorted to a needless defense of 
these persons. 

He goes on to find certain differences 
between the subcommittee’s exhibit 11 
and our machine-produced exhibit 26. I 
frankly admit that the contributions of 
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certain of the members of these families 
were not noted in the preparation of 
exhibit 11, and I am pleased and pleas- 
antly surprised that three members of 
the. Du Pont family, whose family con- 
nections we had not noted, contributed a 
total of $10,250 to the Democrats. I wish 
to point out, however, that even on the 
basis of these revelations the Du Pont 
contributions are in excess of $250,000 to 
the Republican Party, as compared with 
their contributions of $10,250 to the 
Democrats. 

Task unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point as a part 
of my remarks the subcommittee sum- 
mary from exhibit 11, as it appeared in 
the subcommittee report on page 65. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Family Total 


can 


Du Pont. $248, 423 
---| 33,500 


Mr. GORE. Somewhat intrigued by 
the research of our distinguished col- 
league, I have reconstructed our sum- 
mary of exhibit 11 and the results show 
that the “corrections” made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas in- 
crease the Republican contributions in 
the amount of $24,350 and Democratic 
contributions in the sum of $22,916. It 
would appear that this painful process 
of correcting and criticizing our report 
reveals only that no matter how far we 
delve into it, the pattern remains the 
same. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp my exhibit A, 
entitled, “Summary Table of Exhibit 11, 
1956 Contributions of 12 Selected Fami- 
lies,” as it would be changed by Senator 
ScHOEPPEL’s exhibit No. 2 and the accom- 
panying remarks. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
ExHIBIT A 


Summary table of exhibit 11, 1956 contribu- 
tions of 12 selected families, as it would be 
changed by exhibit 2 and accompanying 
remarks of the Senator from Kansas 
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Mr. GORE. In this connection, Mr. 
President, the basic information on cam- 
paign spending acquired during the 
course of our study and presented in 
exhibit 1 of the subcommittee report, has 
not been challenged. This exhibit shows 
direct expenditures, as distinguished 
from transfers of funds, made by the 
Republican Party, in the amount of $20,- 
685,387, and by the Democratic Party in 
the amount of $10,977,790. My distin- 
guished colleague apparently found it 
unnecessary to discuss this disparity be- 
tween the expenditures by the two major 
parties. 

This exhibit is brief and it is in sum- 
mary form. The exhibit which immedi- 
ately follows it, exhibit 1A, contains de- 
tailed information with respect to re- 
ceipts. I ask unanimous consent for the 
inclusion in the record at this point of 
exhibits Nos. 1 and 1A. 
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There being no objection, the exhibits 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exner 1 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX GENERAL 

ELECTION SUMMARY OF INFORMATION ON DI- 

RECT EXPENDITURES BY CAMPAIGN COMMIT- 

TEES 

Summarized in the table below is the in- 
formation about direct campaign expendi- 
tures in 1956 that has been available to the 
subcommittee. The information has come 
from reports filed with the subcommittee and 
with the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

Direct expenditures include only funds 
spent by a campaign committee itself. Be- 
cause direct expenditures do not include 
funds transferred to other organizations or 
to individuals, there are no duplications in 
the amounts reported. 

For a description of the sources and com- 
pleteness of this information, see pages 29- 
36 above. 

For a detailed breakdown of this informa- 
tion, see exhibits 2 and 4 below. 


Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, congressional 1 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, other national 2 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, other national 1. 
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P 
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1 This is information for the Re 
filed with the Clerk of the U. 8. 
? This information is derived from reports filed with the Clerk of the U. S. House of Representatives. 


4 Information for this 


blican and Democratic congressional campaign committees, derived from reports 
ouse of Representatives. 


riod was derived from reports filed with the subcommit 


tee. 
4 This is information for committees supporting senatorial candidates and does not include information reported 


by candidates themselves. See exhibit 6. 


partial information. For none of these cases is a det: 
é This figure may include some transfers of funds. 


Reports were received from 4 committees as this exhibit was going to the printer, Another committee provided 
ial int breakdown included in subsequent exhibits. 
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Exurserr 1-A 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX GENERAL 

ELECTION SUMMARY OF INFORMATION ON RE- 

CEIPTS BY CAMPAIGN COMMITTEES 

Summarized in the table below is the in- 
formation about total campaign receipts 
in 1956 that has been available to the sub- 
committee. The information has come from 
reports filed with the subcommittee and 
with the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

The receipts include transfers of funds 
from other campaign committees, as well 
as receipts from individual contributions 
and other sources. The same money may be 
transferred several times, showing up in each 


transaction as a receipt by one organiza- 
tion and as a disbursement by the other. 
Consequently, when the total receipts of a 
number of campaign committees are added 
together, some of the same money is counted 
more than once. The total receipts reported 
in this table are therefore not an accurate 
reflection of the financial resources of the 
parties and other groups. The best index 
is the summary of direct expenditures re- 
ported in exhibit 1. 

For a description of the sources and com- 
pleteness of the information summarized in 
this exhibit, see pages 29-36 above. 

For a detailed breakdown of this informa- 
tion, see exhibits 3 and 4 below. 


ree | not 
88882 838 
28888 | Ez 


! This is mformation for the Republican and Democratic congressional campaign committees, derived from reports 


filed with the Clerk of the U. 8. House of Re nta 


tives. 
This information is derived from reports filed with the Clerk of the U. S. House of Representatives. 


3 Information for this 


iod was derived from reports filed 


with the subcommittee. 


å This is information for committees supporting senatorial candidates and does not include information reported 


by 8 themselves. See exhibit 6. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President. 

Before concluding, Mr. President, I 
should like to take sharp issue with the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas for 
his remarks inpugning the motives, and 
casting aspersions upon the competency 
of the subcommittee staff. I understand 
that the report of the subcommittee is 
the most voluminous report ever printed 
by the Government Printing Office. I 
have never been associated with any 
committee staff more devoted to duty, 
nor one which worked longer hours and 
displayed more initiative and ability, in 
undertaking so gigantic a task under 
such trying conditions, within such a 
limited period of time. This includes 
each and every member of the staff, in- 
cluding the very able minority counsel 
designated by the distinguished minority 
member of the committee. Every pos- 
sible effort was made to conduct the 
work of the subcommittee on a non- 
partisan basis, and extreme care was 
used to avoid even the appearance of 
partisanship during the course of last 
year’s election. Every action taken by 
the subcommittee up to the issuance of 
its report, was based upon the unanimous 
vote of its members. 

In conclusion, may I say that this re- 
port is, in my considered judgment, a 
challenge to this body and to our col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives. 
Our library shelves are laden with re- 
ports and recommendations of House 
and Senate committees over the past two 
decades which echo and re-echo the 
need for remedial legislation in the field 
of Federal elections. I humbly submit 
that this report provides factual docu- 
mentation for prior reports and recom- 
mendations. The real issue before the 
Congress, and before the country, can- 
not be blurred or obfuscated by the kind 
of criticism which our work has received 
from our distinguished colleague. There 
are at least two pending measures di- 
rected at this issue—a bill introduced by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, and a 
measure introduced by myself on March 
1, 1957. The time to act on these meas- 
ures is even now almost overdue. I urge 
upon this body the views expressed in 
the introduction to our report that: 
“Few, if any, reforms are more direly 
needed in our democratic society.” We 
cannot wait until another national cam- 
paign is upon us. The time to act is at 
this session in order that, prior to the 
biennial election of 1958, we may have on 
the statute books a Federal elections law 
that is both meaningful and effective. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to compli- 
ment my colleague for his presentation, 
and to say that I thoroughly agree with 
him that the main issue is not whether 
an unavoidable typographical error was 
made in the report. Everyone who 
knows my colleague knows that he al- 
ways tries to be conscientiously fair, and 
that he was conscientiously fair in the 
presentation of the report and in the 
gathering of the facts upon which he 
based the report. 
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The main issue is the passage of leg- 
islation, and toward that end my col- 
league has introduced a bill, as have 
other Senators also. The main issue is 
whether we will try to correct some of 
the practices, and change some of the 
laws, which many of us know are anti- 
quated and which need to be brought 
up to date, in the interest of clean elec- 
tions. 

Mr. GORE. I thank my able col- 
league. As I have tried to show, the 
basic facts presented by the subcommit- 
tee’s report are unchallenged, and the 
conclusions stand unaffected. In any 
compilation of nearly a thousand pages 
I doubt that it would be humanly possi- 
ble to avoid typographical errors or mis- 
spellings or an occasional mistake in 
arithmetic. Such mistakes do not 
change the essential meaning of the re- 
port. I doubt if there is even an issue 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in which 
some slight typographical error cannot 
be found. Indeed, that applies even to 
the remarks of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It was my under- 
standing that, as to the findings and the 
-voluminous report, there was no parti- 
sanship involved, and that there was a 
substantially unanimous recommenda- 
tion for legislation, based on the findings 
of the subcommittee, from both Repub- 
lican and Democratic members of the 
subcommittee. * 

Mr. GORE. The subcommittee did not 
present legislation. By the time the re- 
port was made, I had been fortunate to 
gain assignment to the Committee on 
Finance, and was no longer a member 
of the subcommittee. The bill I intro- 
duced was presented on my own behalf. 
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I think it is fair to say that. It was not 
taken up with the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, 

EXHIBIT 1 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Frrr-Sm POLITICAL 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF $500 AND OVER BY OFFI- 

CIALS OF THE 225 LARGEST CORPORATIONS, 

JANUARY 1—-NOVEMBER 30 

This exhibit identifies contributions of 
$500 and over made by individuals who are 
officials of America’s largest corporations. 
The contributions of $500 and over used in 
compiling this exhibit were drawn from re- 
ports filed by organizations and individuals 
with the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives (generally for the period 
prior to September 1), with the Secretary 
of the Senate, and with the subcommittee 
(generally for the period September 1-No- 
vember 30). A master list Showing all such 
contributions known to the subcommittee 
appears in exhibit 26. 

In July 1956, Fortune magazine published 
a list of America’s largest corporations. In 
the preparation of this exhibit, a selection of 
225 of these corporations was made, as fol- 
lows: 

1. The 100 largest industrial corporations 
(as measured by 1955 sales); 

2. The 25 largest commercial banks (as 
measured by 1955 assets); 

8. The 25 largest merchandising firms (as 
measured by 1955 sales); 

4. The 25 largest transportation companies 
(as measured by 1955 operating revenues); 

5. The 25 largest life-insurance companies 
(as measured by 1955 assets); and 

6. The 25 largest utilities (as measured by 
1955 assets). 

The officials of these companies, as shown 
in Poor's Register of Directors and Execu- 
tives, 1956, were checked against the sub- 
committee's list of individuals contributing 
$500 and over (exhibit 26). 

In this exhibit are listed alphabetically 
those corporations whose officials were found 
to have made such contributions. Before 
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the name of each official is indicated the 
classification of his corporation: Industrials 
by the letter “I,” banks by “B,” merchandise 
firms by “M,” transportation companies by 
T,“ life-insurance companies by “L,” and 
utilities by “U.” Immediately following the 
letter 1 appears a number such as 1“ 
which indicates that the corporation ranks 
first on Fortune's list of industrials, which 
is, of course, General Motors. Similarly, if 
the letter be “B,” “M,” “T,” L,“ or “U” the 
number following the letter will tell the rank 
of the corporation on Fortune's list. 

If the official is a director, the letter D“ 
precedes his name and if he is an officer an 
“O.” If he is both an officer and director, 
that is indicated by an asterisk. 

Party designation of contributions is shown 
by the letters “R,” “D,” and “M,” signifying 
Republican, Democratic, and miscellaneous 
or other. These letters follow the State ab- 
breviation in the address of the contributor. 

Where it has been reasonably certain that 
a contribution was made by the wife of an 
official, the contribution has been attributed 
to her and indicated by a “W” preceding the 
dollar amount. Where the contribution has 
been by the husband alone or jointly with 
his wife, it has been attributed to him. 

When a person is an official of more than 
one corporation, the amount he contributed 
has been listed after his name under each 
corporation with which he is connected; An 
asterisk following the amount by an indi- 
vidual's name indicates that this sum is 
duplicated elsewhere in the exhibit. Such 
sums are included in the company subtotals, 
but are deducted from the gross totals at the 
end of each group of companies, and in the 
recapitulation at the end of the exhibit. 

After completion of this exhibit, reports 
from political committees were received that 
revealed additional contributions of $500 and 
over. For this reason, this exhibit may not 
show all names and amounts that appear 
in other exhibits, especially exhibits 12, 26, 
27, and 28. 


List of contributors of $500 and over, for the period Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1956, arranged by listing of 225 largest corporations with which 
contributors are connected as officers and directors 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS 


1 55 ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
1 53 D Meyer, Eugene, New York, N 
I 53 D Meyer, — New Vork, NY Yo 
I 63 D Nichols, C. W., New York, N abe 
1 88 D Sechmidlapp, Carl J., New York, N. Y 
1 8 D 
I 65 ALLIS-CHALMERS 
1 65 D Mahler, Ernst, Chicago, III. (R) 
I 65 D Mahler, Ernst, . ETEW] anaa 
1 65 * Stevenson, Robert „ Milwaukee, Wis. 
1 65 D pn Hi, Des is 0 
I 65 D Comer, Hugh M., Sylacauga, Als. (R) 
UR is eee 
1 33 ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
I 33 O Anderson, M. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. (R) 
1 33. O Davies, N. Vi Piltsburgh, Pa, (R) 
I 33 * Davis, Arthur V., Pitts! 
I 33 O Hall, Arthur P., Pittsburgh, Pa. (R) 
28 2 E., Pittsburgh, ERK: 
I 33 Hunt, Roy A- Pittsburgh Pa. (R 2 
I 33 D Mellon, tsbureh, P: 
13 * king Ws Pittsbu. 
Total. AA aa A a 


Repub- | Demo- | Other 
lican cratie 


Repub- | Demo-| Other 


I 39 AMERICAN CAN 
1 390 D 2 e Charles C., New York, 
Oe ae ee eee . 0 .. 
= pT % % 8 I 39 D — Arthur O., New Vork, N. V. (R) F 
I 39 D Colt, S. Sloan, New York, N. V. (R). 1.500 ———.—j— 
*500 I 39 D Ewing, William, New York; N. Y. (R) 5, 000 
I 39 D Moore, „New York, N. x @ — 3. 500 
*1, 000 I 39 D Moore, Wm. H., New York, N R). 500 
——— I 30 D Peale, Mundy I., Tarmiagdäle, N. (id) 500 
== PFF ee E "| O 
150 I 79 AMERICAN CYANAMID 
i ano. E I 7 D Allen, O. g., New York, N. Y. (R): = 1, 000 
I 7% D Perkins, I. I., New York, N. V. (R). 4.000 
2 188 1 I 79 D Wattles, G. W., New York, N. W. B 500 
8 Ua dn) T Sane oe eS OE 8.500. 
S 1 40 D AMERICAN METAL 
I 49 D Bunker, Arthur H., New York, N. Y * 2 
I 0 D AN William A. M., New York, N.Y 
1 40 D murde, e ANE, Naw Yorks . . 
I % D Dean, Arthur H., New York, N. Y. (R)-- 
120 H „New York, N. Y. 
1 40 
1 40 
I 40 D 
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arranged by listing of 225 largest corporations with which 


contributors are connected as officers and directors—Continued 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS—continued 


Repub- | Demo- 
lican cratic 


Other 


I 81 AMERICAN MOTORS I BORG-WARNER 
I 81 D Wilson, James T., Kenosha, Wis. (R). I 61 D Forgan, J- Russell, New Vork, N. V. (W) $500 
I 6t * Ingersoll, Roy C., "Chicago, III. (R) 500 
1 81 AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD tO 5 . S., Chicago, III. (R) 500 
SANITARY I 61 * Shallberg, G. As Chicago, III (R). 500 
1.99 D Brown, Mark A., Chicago, III. (R) rr pisces 000 
1 99 * Grazier Joseph A., New caro, I: W X T. z. 7 3% 
I 9 D Green, ‘Edward H., New York, N. Y. (R)- E 7 BURLINGTON INDUSTRTES 
—... e I 70 D Folger, John O., D. ©. (R)_.-| 28, 000 
1 70 Ð iger, 85 Washington, D. O. (R 5, 500 
1 64 AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING I 7 D Gimbe rn ., Greensboro, N. C. (N). 2. 750 
I 70 5 Gimbel, Bernard F., Greensboro, N. G. 
I 64 D Croft, Richard G., New York, E me 1 5 Tessan (RW). F EES E PRAA 500 
I 64 D Kleitz, William L., New_York, N K) I 70 D Gordon, Albert H., New York, N. V. R- 500 
I 64 Straus, cla "New York, N. Y. (N I 70 Greer, Walter Greens ‘boro, N 
I 64 Straus, Roger W., New York, N. . FS 750 
NBO Fa ecto NEA cA OOO Ineo sot on osaca — 4 E rt Greensboro, R) 1,000 
1 04 D 7 „ John O., New York, N. Y. E * Myers, Charles F., Jr., Greensboro, N. C. ee 
I 70 Ruhm, Herman D., Ir., Greensboro, N.C 
GATT 750 
I 70 D Zane, E. R., Greensboro, N. O; (R). 1, 000 
AMERICAN TOBACCO (NONE) 
I 52 ANACONDA CO, 
I 89 CAMPBELL SOUP 
I 52 * Dwyer, Robert E., New Vork, N. X. (R“ 500 
1 52 D Harriman, E. Roland, New York, N. V. (R) 1 89 >” 353 Jr., Camden, N. J. (R) *2, 000 
I 52 D Kelly, C F., New York, N. Y. (R)-]“ 1.000 1 8 D Edward H den N, = w ae *5, 100 
I 52 D Newton, Maurice, New York, N. V. (R TOE 1 89 D Moca „Thomas B., Camden, N. J. (R- 19, 500 
I 52 D Newton, Maurice, New Verk. N. V. (R W). I 89 * Swanson, W. Clarke, Camden, N. J. (R)--. 500 
I 82 D Potter, William C., New York, N. Y: (R). 
I 62° eed, Clyce E., New York, N. Y. (R). 
Nota... SN 1 68 CATERPILLAR TRACTOR 
I 4 ARMCO STEEL I 68 O Blackie, W., Peoria, 
I 68 D Davies, Paul L., Pang 
I 43 D Alyn,8. C. -perian Ohio (R) — I 68 D Lipman, E. O., 7 
I 43 D Biggers, John D., Toledo, Ohio () 8 — #3, 000 ——.—.—— 
I 43 O Fanning, F. H, Mile eee eye Sue Fag gh / ete keep R 
I 43 D Geier, Frederick V., Cincinnati, Ohio (R) 
1 43 O Graver, Robert S., Middletown, Ohio 600 1 5 CHRYSLER 
I 43 D- Payson, Charles 8. New York, N. Y. 8 *. —.—— 
I 43 D Payson 1 harles B., New York, N 1 5 Brady, James C. Detroit, Mich. (R W).“ 800 
RW I 5 * Colbert, L. L. , Detroit, Mich: (R) 1,000 
14 0 I 6D Foy, Byron G., etroit, Mich. 500 
F- 43), * I 5 D Foy, i aa C., Detroit, en 8 1,000 
I 43 D I 5 D Jones, Al Detroit, Mich. (R MW) 3, 000 
fake I 5 D Van Bomel, L. A., Detroit, Mich, (8) *1,000 
F—F—T——T—T—T—T—T—T0—T—T—T—T——— 000 
I 29 CITIES SERVICE 
1 9 ARMOUR 
I 29 * Christian, 2 New 9 55 N. Y. (R) 1,000 
tc DD . Weymouth, Chicago, III. (R) ]“ 1.00 1 29 D Frame, A. P., New York, . (R) 1. 000 
1 9 8 Delbert B., Chicago, Ill. (R W). I 29 D Hill, George H., Jr. New York Ne. Y. (R. 1,000 
1 9 5 Prince, William Wood, Chicago, IN. (.  *2,000 [-2222IIIf TI I 29 © Jones, W. fitoi, New York „N. X. K *3,000 
I 9 D Steinbach. Milton, New York, N. X. (R). i 29 D Mitchell, Boras tay New York, N. (R). 1. 000 
I 9 D Steinbach, Milton, New York, N. N. (KR W) 1.600 ————— I 29 * O'Brien, Henry L., New York 8. v. (01.000 
I 2 D Shaw, George 9 "New Lore N I. (K). 1.000 
rc r ST 5 a Sen 
1 72 ATLANTIC REFINING 
I 47 CONTINENTAL. CAN 
1 72 D Colley, Robert H., Philadelphia, Pa. (R = 
I 72 D Ingersoll, O. Jared, Philadelphia, Pa. >. ft BOS 1 7 D 
ep E Supplee, Henderson, Jr., Philadel; 12. 650 
„ Ga ee EE ee I 47 D 
2. 500 
P— A Se 1 47 3, 000 
1 47 D R 500 
I 58 BENDIX AVIATION „ Wy *1, 500 
ELS 3, 000 
1 586 D Diapers, doin Da ee Ohio (R) I47D 1,000 
I 58 Ferguson, Malcolm P. „Detroit, Mich. (R). E (R) 500 
1 is D Francis, Clarence, New York, og Y. (R)..- I 47 * Fogar . 2, 500 
I 58 D Kanzler, Ernest, Detroit, Mich. (N) I 47 D Franklin, John M., New York, N. F. (R). 2.500 
I 47 D Morgan, Junius S., New York, N. Y. (R 2, 000 
.,! Soa hal 1 47 D Weinberg, Sidney J., New York, N. V. (R)-| 2.500 
I A —*˙ͥůͥw ‚ 1d! U ꝗ ͤ—— 8 
I 8 * Grace, Eugene G., Bethlehem, Pa. (R).. 7.850 I 67 CONTINENTAL OIL 
5 MeMath, Robert E., Bethlehem, Pa, (R) 
I 67 D 3 ggg Theol New zonk; N. V. (N)“ 2.000 
—!! AA ae I 67 D Page, A New York, N. Y. (R) 1.000 
1 67 — Gen Now Fork Ne (K). 6, 000 
I #2 BOEING AIRPLANE I 67 D Whitney, George, New York, N. Y. K W). 3.500 
I 32 D Reed, William G., Seattle, Wash. (R) — x 0 LA ib 
I 36 BORDEN CROWN-ZELLERBACH 
I 36 * Comfort, Harold W., New Vork, N. Y. (W.] 1,000 D Blyth, Charles R., San Francisco, Calif. 
I 36 D Lefeber, Lester, MMilwauikeo; Wi: (RY r eS ait ie oa ie a2 rane ee de 1,000 
19 Montagn; THIOS „New York, N, Y. 
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List of contributors of $500 and over, for the period Jan. 1 to Nov. 
contributors are connected as officers a 


CROWN-ZELLERBACH—continued 
Zellerbach, J. D., San Francisco, Calif. (R)- 
Total — — — 
CURTISS-WRIGHT 


Beinecke, E. J., New York, N. Y. (R) 
3 J. Cheever, New York, N. Y. 


Charles A., New York, Ki 15 109 
R., New Vork, N. R) 


New York, N. Y. 
tanley B., Jr., New York, 


555 — — 8 


DEERE 


Moline, HI. (R) 


eek, Burton F., Moline, HI. (R) 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 


Bekins, Milo W., Santa Monica, Calif. (R). 
Jones, Chas. S., Santa Monica, Calif. (R) 
at ee Edward H., Santa Monica, 
, Nat, Santa, Monica, Calif. Gi 
Whiting, Dwight, Santa Monica, G 


DU PONT, E. I., DE NEMOURS 


Beadle, Walter J., Wilmington, Del. (R) 
Brown, Donaldson, New York, N. Y. 9 — 
Prora, Donaldson, N 


New Yor À 


Du Pont, Henry B., N 
oy 


R 
Du ae Wm., Jr., Wilmington, Del. (R) — 
Greenewalt, io: "Wilmington, Del, 177 5 
8 walt, O. II., Wilmington, Del. (R 


) 
Harrington, W. v Del, Di @- 


Total. — 
EASTMAN KODAK 


Curtis, Edward P., Rochester, N 
Price, G. A. Pittsburgh, Pa. (R) 


Total. — 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER 


f 


N.Y, ma 


E aooe Leonard K., Los Angeles, Calif. 
. — Leonard K., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(R — 8 — — ̃— 
Firestone, R 9115 "Pottstown: Pa (EY 5* 
me, Roger 0 wn, Pa. * 
Taylor, Haro + Akron, Ohio (R) 
Total. —— — — 
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April 12 


30, 1956, arranged by listing of 225 largest corporations with which 
directors—Continued 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS—continued 
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Repub- 


FORD MOTOR 


Breech, 8 der Mich. wi ®-- 


py Roel 
5 88888888 


H 
Ford, William C 
yam +. 


Dearborn, M 
~ Dearborn, 00 j @)-- 


Moore, C 


— 


E 


FOREMOST DAIRIES 
7 Grover D., Jacksonville 5, Fla. 


——. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
ny Ellsworth O., New York 22, N. Y. 


New York 22, N. V. (a) "7, 000° 
Jay, New York 22, N. 


, Jr., New York 22, N. Y. (D). 


Bee, Frani Robert F., New York 22, N. K. 2 
Windiohr, Robert F., New York 2, N. ¥.- P 
Total. 3.— 0 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Boulware, Lemuel R., New York, N. Y. 


. ee eee 
—— S. Sloan, Schenectad 
Cordiner, 


Ralph p. : New b iN 
les 


New York, N. Y 
W., Schenectad 


(R) 
Lockton, — D., New Vork, N. X. (R). 500 
Love, , Pittsb burgh, Pa. (R hee: 
MeCabe, . B., Chester, Pa 1 10, 500 


——— . — 


EAA A S., New Vork 


N. Y. = 
Woodruff, 
Woodruff, Robert W., Atlanta, 


Ga. (R) 
Gar & Wy: 
TPO ao E E DEE EAE PEO ONO Acasa ce 


QENERAL FOODS 
fk — Colby M., White Plains, N, =| 


5 J., York City, 


6 ia — 


GENERAL MILLS 
Bullis, Harry A., Minneapolis 1, Minn. (R). 
(i iS N l A a 
GENERAL MOTORS 
anaes Harry W., Detroit 2, Mich. 


B ley, Abert, Detroit 2. Mich (R)---- 


‘Albert, Detroit 2, Mich. (R W) 
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MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS—continued 


Repub- Demo-] Other Repub- | Demo- Other 
lican cratic lican cratic 


GENERAL MOTORS—continued I 82 GRACE, w. R. 
14 e Donaldson, Port Deposit, Md. 18 Grace, J. Peter, New York 5, N. Y. PB) 
911, 000 4 I * Griswold, John O., Now York 5, N. Y. ( — 
ier I 82 O Moore, John D. J., New Yor! . — 
2 6 1.82 * Wilson, C. E., New York 5, N. Y. (R). 
3 — — Total —ꝛ sosi mn 
el. — —ꝛ GULF on. 
1 1 Ọ Cha 
— — I 11 D Brown, Donaldson, Port * Md. 5 1 N: 
11D 1 1 Dp Brown Donaldson, Port 
1 1 I 11 D Mellon, Richard K., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (R) 
I 11 * Proctor, David, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (I) 
I 1 D Copeland, I 11 D Scaife, Alan M., Pittsburg 
98, Del. (R). I II * Swensrud, Sydney A P 
I 1 0 Cronin, John F., PATON 2, Mich, = „„ . r f el eo E 
krp e Curtice, Harlow H „Detroit 2, ý I 11 D Walton, John F., Jr., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
I 1 * Downer, Frederic G., Detroit 2, Mich I 11 * Whiteford, W. K., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (R)--| 1. 000 
I 1 D Douglas, Lewis W., Phoenix, Ariz. (R). 2,00 Mal ðͤ e S S E EIE T AD 
E 499 Du Pont, Emile F., Wilmington, Del. 
t 5 I 50 INLAND STEEL 
I 50 D Ryerson, A. M., Ch 3, II. 51 85 1 
PD I 50 * Ryerson, Edward L., hicago 3, III. (R). 
I 50 ®* Ryerson, Edward L., Chicago 3, III. (RW). 
I 1 O Earl, Marley J., Detroit 2, Mich (R). 
I 1 D Fisher, Edward F., Detroit, Mich (R). TRUER EDERSEN A a Ae E En I ESA 
I 1 D Fisher, Lawrence P., Detroit 2, Mich 
. 1 50 INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
1310 oe 8 Detroit 2, Mich. (R 
I 1 * Goad, Louis G., Detroit 2, Mich (I)] 1.000 ——— I 50 D Booth, Willis H., New Vork City, N. V. .“ 600 4 ` 
8 Gee Pes E., Detroit 2, Mich, . I 8 D Buckner, Walker G., New York City, 
I 1 * Gordon, John F., Detroit 2, Mich (R). 4,000 BAREIN RDS I 5 D Fathi, 1 M., New Vork City 
I 1 O Hafstad, Lawrence R., Detroit 2, Mich. r came EA 
Fr Deo ees 1 1801 USA I 9 D Folger, ohn g 35 O. ( w 
I 1 O Hogan, Henry M., Detroit 2, Mich, (R)... MAT Ree MSAA I 59 D Folger, John C., ington, D- Cc. (R W. 
I 1 O KHulstader, William F., Detroit 2, Mich. I 5 D Seri net, Gilbert H C anigo au 2 
TF S eRe Sa Io ° n homas * Jr., New York 22, 
1 1 D Hunt, Ormond E., Bloomfield Hills a GN SORE aie ae es Se OR 
ZS o 500 1 80 * Watson, Thomas Jr., New York 22, 
I XD 5 —— Earle F., Detroit 14, Mich. 1. 000 N. Y. (RW). oiii 
I 1 * Keating, Thomas H., Detroit 2, Mich, 500 
I & ? Kindi Nan . Detroit 2, Mich, (R). 500 C 
1 i * Kyes er M., Detroit 2, Mich. (R) 1.000 
I 1 elon, 3 Richard K. Pittsbu. h, Pa. (R). 33, 000 I 23 INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
Ty AG Cyrus R., Detroit 2, om 2 1,000 
112 Pratt, John L., Fredericksb a. (R) 500 I 23 D McCormick, Fowler, Chicago, 11, III. (R) 
1 1 O Riley, E Edward, Detroit 2, Mich. Nii) se 750 1 23 D Ryerson, Edward L., Chicago 3, Ii. (R) 
I 1 O Russell. George, Detroit 2, Mich. 8 1. 000 I 23 D Ryerson, Edward 8 cago 3, I, (RW). 
I 1 * Skinner, Sherrod E., Detroit 2, Mich. (R) 1,000 I 23 D Spencer, Kenneth Kansas City 6, 
I 1 Sloan, Alfred P., Jr, New York City 20, MS) oc eed 
CECE 21.000 I 23 D Stuart, John, Chicago 54, Hi. N). 5 
I 1 0 Stanley, Clarence, Detroit 2. Mich. (R). 1, 000 12D Wilson, John P., Chicago 3, III. (Rx) 
X EuD Weer, George, New York City 8, N. * 
R) S E S 
. 1 
1 37 INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
I 37 D Boeschenstein, Harold, Toledo, Ohio (R).!“ 8,000 
1 37 D O Malcolm G., Jr., Providence, R. I. 
I 3 GOODRICH, n. F, — E TA . Peal Pe 
i I 37 D Colgate, Henry A., New York City; N. x; 
I 38 D Cabot, Paul O., Boston, Mass. (R). A. RS a EET Sa F 
I 38 » Collyer, John Lyon, Akron 18, Ohio (RI)... 1, 000 I 37 _* Hinman, John H., New Vork 17, N. X. (R) 
I 38 D Leithead, Barry F., New York City. N. Y. I 37 D 95 —— Ogden, New York City, N. Y: (R): 
27 I 37 D PHP) Ogden, New York ity; N 2 
ee , , . . , aaa E 
1 38 D JJ“ oA oben Pee | PBT ed 
I 3 D I 80 INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
1 3 D II. N. n I 80 D Dunlap, Charles E., New York City, N. Y. 
I 80 D Edison, Charles, New York City, N. Y. 
Total Wo ei PAE RA E EEI ENVER R E |), enO oxen scale ER 
i — — I 80 D Edison, Charles, New York City, N. Y. 
18 GOODYEAR TIRE 4 RUBBER * 8 ae eee ee 56 1 
Arthur ashington 8, e 
1 0 5 De Young, R.. Akron, 10, Ohio (R)..-..... OOO! sss SES I 80 D Hina Arthur M. Washington & D DY. 
1 18 D Greene * Edward B., Cleveland, Ohio ee me? „ gee Santa Fe- N. -ii 0 
272 ei Se E. ¢eKinney, bert F ex. 
118 * Leroy Akron 16, Ohio (R). oF eRe sa ease es E (Pk be 
Es. * Lien Beta, i P, Ai ‘Akron 16, Ohio (R)_ 
1 18 D Spencer, Kenneth A., Akron 16, Ohio (R a o A A ROETES EE T a 
. 2 omas, E. J., Akron 16, Ohio (R) 
n R. S., Akron 16, Ohio (R) 1 42 JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL 
Noise I 42 D Denton, paiz. Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (R)--| 11, 500 
I 42 D Edison, Charles, Orange, N. J. (R) 1 500 ITITIIIIITIIIIT x 
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80, 1956, arranged by listing of 225 largest corporations with which 


nd 


directors—Continued 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS—continued 


Repub- | Demo-] Other 


lican cratic 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL—continued 
Edison, Charles, cone. 5 
Jones, Ben „ ad, Pittsburgh 30 
Pa. § os $3, 000 
Moreell, Ben, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. ( 500 
Robinson, William O., Pittsburgh 22 
"600 
EN 
7, 100 
KENNECOTT COPPER 
Cox, C. R., New York 17, N. Y. (R) 2000 fonsuasiii panpina 


Dickey, Charles D., New York Gity, N. *. 


N. V. (R) 
Stone, Robert G., Boston, Mass. (R) 
1 5 George. New York City 8, N. Y. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 


Barker, O. A., Jr., Burbank, Calif. (R) 500 
8 iy Gyll, Burbank, Calif. (R 500 
Dulin, 4 Calif (R). 1. 500 
Gross, Sehe S.. alif. 1,125 


Gross, Robert E., Farben: Calif. (R) 


Gross, Robert E., Burbank, OE (0) noa eee. 
Hibbard, Hall L., Burbank, Calif. (R) 9 
Keith, Willard W., Los Angeles, Calif, (R). 
Monesmith, Burt ot Burbank, Calif. (R). e 
A G— S NN 8.250 500 
— 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
Savin, A. I., New York, N. Y. (R) BOD D 
—. —— 500 
=— >=, 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Queeny, Edgar M., St. Louis 4, Mo. (R). 1. 000 
c — 1.000 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
ae AT Charles C., New York City, 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Breyer, Henry W., Jr., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Bruce, James, New York 16, F. V. (5) 

Boston, Mass, (R) 

Rodgers, William 8. 8., New York City 

Stewart, E. . New York IE N. Y . 72 5 

Van Bomel, LA., ow Zork 3 Nx (K). 
e! berg, e; ew Yor t 

N: Y. PR). —.—. bess 


NATIONAL LEAD 


Drewes, Alfred H., New York 6, N. Y. (R). 
Martino, Joseph v New York 6, N. 5 


N. 
6, 


Reid, Joseph H., 
Warshow, Herman T., N eke 


eR oe 
FR & Nes ZZZS S888 L 
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S 8 Ss 8888 83332828 8 & & 
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NATIONAL STEEL CORP, 


Carnahan, Paul e 2 (R) $2,000 
Falk, Leon Jr., Pittsb Pa. (R) 1, 500 
Harte, Richard, Parkers cee . Va. 3 *500 
Richard, Parkersburg, oma 
„Cleveland 14, Ohio ( 1,000 
Kanter, Charies A., Detroit, . 0 — 500 
Love, George H., Pittsburgh. P. 2 5, 200 
Miop, Thomas E. 5 . W i (R) 4, 250 
Millsop, Thomas E., Weirton. W. Va. 
r 2 500 
Reed, Earl F., 1 19, Pa. (R). 2. 750 
Shroads, Paul E., Pit tsburgh 19, Pa. (R) 3,000 
Thompson, Joseph H., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. ne 
Tournay, Charles G., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. on 
vane John D., Pittsburgh 19, Pa, (R). 1,000 
Weir, Ernest T., Pittsburgh 19, Pa, (R). 11,000 


A anion 
NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL 


Casteel, Russell R., East Alton, III. Ny Ñ 500 
Chace, Arnold B., Providence 3, R. I. (R). 800 
Hanes, J. W., New York 22, N. * Ry 7, 200 
Hanes, J. W 000 


0 
Quesada, , Bel Air, a CB) coe sha 
eee 1 . — » New York 22, 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS 


pan, O. G., Toledo 1, Ohio (. 
Fa Jo Hu h C., Toledo 1, Ohio ( 
‘oledo 1, Ohio (R) 


Hs Toledo, Ohio (R) 


PHELPS DODGE 


Cates, Louis 8., New York 22, 


R) 3. 000 
Gray, William $, New York r 15, ENE 


*1, 000 


Rea, James G., Pittsburgh, Pa. (R 


Smith, H. Dewitt, New York Ci 
E AE a eee 


PHILCO 


aro) 
Gabby Larry E., = 34, Pa. (R). 
0 „ Russell hiladelphia 34, 


ROM. EE aA c 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 


Adams, K. S., Bartlesville, Okla. (R). 
Addinsell, H. NI. Bartlesville ar 
(8)... 


Endacott, Paul, Bartlesville, Okla, 


1957 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM—continued 


Jopling, R. C., Bartlesville, Okla. (. 
Keeler, , Bartlesville, Okla. (R). 
Learned, Staniey, Bartlesville, Okla, 6055 


Bartlesville, Okla. (R). 
Pls Bip i B., 
cy, B 


Bartlesville, Okla, (R) 
Bartlesville, Okla. (R). 
Thomas, R. W., Bartlesville, Okla, (R) 


Total. 
PILLSBURY MILLS 
Morton, Rogers C. B., Minneapolis 2, 


r TTT 
Pillsbury, Jobn 8., MORDOS 2, Minn, 


o 2222 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 
a panai; Edwin T., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


l. Leland, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (R) 


5 
David G., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. W 
Melio „Richard K, Pittsburgh, Pa, (R). 
Pitcairn, Harold F. Philadelphia 3, Pa, 


—— E 3 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Coombe, Harry E., Cincinnati 2, Ohio (R). 
De „ Richard R., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Geler, Frederick V., Cincinnati, Ohio (R). 
Thomas, Edwin J., ‘Cincinnatt, Ohio (R) 

bid secs William K „ Cincinnati, Ohio 


Total. ——.—— —— 
PURE OIL 


Armour, Lester, Chicago 1, III. (R).. 
9 on (R 91. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Hagerty, Harry O., New York 20, N. Y. 


RALSTON PURINA 
Danforth, Donald, St. Louis 2, Mo, (R) 


Mooka, Paul, New kN 


EAr yi i 5 — Yare, N ¢ I. ips 

eale, Mund Farmi 

Island, X a — EE E 
. r wane 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Allen, George E., Washington 6, D. C. (R) 
Bruce, James, New York 1 N o 
Johnson, Ernest R., Cleveland 1, Ohio (R)_ 
Lumb, H. C., Cleveland 1, Ohio 1 


===> 
828 


Bimi Ree — 


— 
a 


2 — — 


— — oe 


bii — See — 


ee — 


888 SRR B 


a 


ek 
oy 


te de te S 


00.0 


„00 


* Gray, Bowman, Winston-Salem, N. C. (R) 


REPUBLIC STEEL—continued 


Robertson, rg Olev Cleveland. 1, 1.0 io (R) 
White, Charles M., Cleveland 1, Ohio (R). 


REYNOLDS METALS 


Soppi O. E., Richmond 18, Va, (0) 
2 K. Richmond 18, N 
McConnell, Joseph H., Richmond 18, Va. 


Jr., Richmond 18, Va. (D 
W. G. Louisville, Ky. (O) 


e ä 
REYNOLDS, R. J., TOBACCO 


A ä 
SHELL OIL 
Poke, 2 G., New York 5, N. V. 


SINGER MANUFACTURING 
Onik, , Stephen C., New York City ô, N. Y. 


Clark, Stephen C., New York City b, N. V. 


R W) 


SPERRY RAND 
Harvey. I. J. Jr., New York City 20, 
N R) 


Rand, James H., New York 20, N. Y. (R). 
Vickers, Harry F., New York 26, N. Y. (R). 


ee cL NES A 
STANDARD BRANDS 


Clark, John B., New York 8 N. Y. (R). 
Gund, George, Cleveland, Ohio (R) 


STANDARD OIL OF CALIFORNIA 


Call, ag V., San Francisco 20, Calif. (R). 
Collier, H HB ie San Francisco 20, Said. (R). 
McBean, Atholl, San Francisco, Calif. (R). 
Peterson, T. S., San Francisco 20, Calif. (R). 


STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA 


Blaustein, bossa Chicago 80, III. (D 
Blaustein, J , Chicago 80, III. 

Graham, ‘David, Chicago 80, M, ( 
Prior, Frank 0. Chicago 80, III. (R). 


STANDARD Om OF NEW JERSEY 


Crane, J. E., Ney York 20, N. ae R). 
Holman, Eugene, New York 20, N 105 
Lamont, P. T., New York 20, N. X. (R) — 
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MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS—continued 


Repub- Repub- | Demo- | Other 
lican lican 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY—Con. UNION OIL—continued 


Arthur T., New York 20, N. Y. I 93 Stewart, A.C., Los Angeles 17, Calif. (R) .] 81,000 - 
Fg e re S T Ariel $500 I 9 ° Stewart, W.“ Le, Jr, Los Angeles 17, 
I 2 » Smith, Chester F., New York 20, N. X. (R) 500 Calif (R 2,000 
EV 1 1 
5 ew Yor! . (R).-- 
ee en 2 I 93 * Taylor, Reese H., 3 Calif. (R). 
2 —ů——— 6, 500 1 93 D Whiting, Dwight, Los Angeles 17, Calif. ( (R) 
1 98 STANDARD OIL OF OHIO P 
I 98 D Nance, James J., Detroit 32, Mich. (R). 750 I“ UNITED AIRCRAFT CORP. 
1 D Patton, Thomas F., Cleveland 15, Ohio (R) "700 
I 41 * Horner, H. Mansfield, Hartford 8, 
Total „ — 1. 450 ae Conn. 2 
I 75 STUDEBAKER-PACKARD RA 899 Ji 
1 7 D Anthony, Earle O., Los Angeles 15, Calif. coun 2,000: — 4 — a 
1 75 D F. „ J. Russell, New York 5, N. V. (R). 1 8000 angaa 
N © i Paul G., South Bend 27, Ind. 
Float SSDs SORES at eee —A 00 — * — I % UNITED MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 
I 7% D M , Frank J., New York 4, N. Y. 
A ERED ER CRISIS tee SO A I %6 D Brittingham, Thomas E., Jr., New York, 
I 75 D Moore, Maurice T., New York 5, N. X. 3 iste y kee SE ee ee T „ 
. r 
I 75 * Nance, James J., Detroit 32, Mich. (R) 1 2³ U. 8. RUBBER 
4 
i — E Se Am E 48 lain 1 28 0 8 3 N. V. (R) 9994 RCE MEAE 
— —½4 1 23 D Edmonds, George P , Wilmington, Del. 
I 48 SUN OIL TT... .. eee „ 
ls * AN H. E., Jr, New York 20, 
I 48 * Dunlop, Robert G., Philadelphia 3, Pa. — a Se, Rs FC | E = 
I 48 D 7 ee ee a a Re e 
t — —ꝛ2T ä —ĩ 
I 48 D E UNITED STATES STEEL 
I 4 D ad ia 3, 7 , e e Seay New York 8, N. V. 
1 48 D Pew. J. Toran Philadelp! ia Pa, (R W). T et E a a 1. 500 
I 48 * Pew, Jno. G., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (R) I 4 O Austin, David F., New York 6, N. V. (R) 1.000 
1 483 Pew, Joseph N., Jr., hiladelphia 3, Pa. I 4 D Avery, Sewell L. Oh 7, m. G 6,000 
FFP I 4 * Blough, Roger M. New ork 6, N. Y. Rj- 500 
I 48 D Pew, Walter O., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (R) 1, 500 as I 4 O Cooper, R. onrad, New York 6, N. Y. R) 7⁰⁰ 
I 48 » Thayer, Clarence H., Philadelphia 3, Pa. E ach asses Harry P., New York 8, N. S R). ] *1,000 
(R) 500 I 4D airless, Benjamin F., 5 w- *4, 500 
222 ³ ð e 
AN 3 a, Pa As 
I 40 lary B. 5 1, 500 
I SWIFT I 4D oid Irving S., New York 5, N. 3 1,000 
I 40 Malcolm W., 2 5 York 6, N R). 600 
I 7 D Swift, T. Philip, Chicago, III. (R) *500 |... E I 4 D Spang, Jose ass. (R). 1, 500 
=j I 4 O Stephens, Jobn A., New York 6, N. X, 85 500 
1 15 TEXAS CO. E otri Ro „New York 6, N. V. - 500 
I 4 Voorhees, ers M., New York 6, N. 
I D Grey, W. 8., New York, N. Y. (N 1, 500 
I 15 D McCune, Charles L., Pittsburgh, Pa. (R) 
I 15 D Mitchell, W. H. Chicag W 26, 800 
I 15 D Rodgers, W. S. S., New work 17, N. Y. M) 
1 12 WESTERN ELECTRIC 
I 12 None. 
I 78 
1 1 5 1 17 WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
I 17 D Boshell, Edward O., Pittsburgh ie (R). 
1 76 0 1 9 D. C. Pittsburgh 30, 
I 17 D Denton, Frank i. Pittsburg 
1 7% O I 17 O Fort, Tomlinson ittsburele 30 È 
R ar I 17 O Headilee, O. E., Pittsburgh 30, 
I 7% D Schiff, John M., New York Cit N. X. (R I 17 D „ H. B., Pitts 22, 
1 76 D 80 John M., New York ity, N. I 17 D Hop Edward. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
I 7% Staples, D. T., San Francisco 20, Calif (R). I 17 O Hutcheson, J. Miocene! em Pa, (R) 
I 76 D Thomas, Joseph A., San Francisco 20, I 17 O Jewell, J. H., jit, Pittsburgh 36, 69 — 
CCF IN 8 Lynde, Leslie E., Pittsburgh . E R) 
I 7% D Wellborn, Olin 3, Los Angeles 15, Calif. (R). 1 17 00 ain, George G., Pittsburgh 30, R) 
I 76 * Williams, Fero, San Francisco 20, Calli (R) I 17 O Me Pit 
I 17 O Myers, John 
CPP E- EN E ANETE 1 17 4 
I 17 D Patterson, 
1 2 UNION CARBIDE & CARBON Lia Es ice, 
: I 17 D Robertso P: 
I 22 * Dial, Morse G., New York 17, N. Y. * I 17 D Robinson, William O., Pittsb „Fa. (R). 
12 D Gray, William S., New York City, 1 17 D „John M., New York 5, N. Y. ( W 
ELT TN RNR TSE LESTE I 17 D Schiff, John M. New York 5, N. ¥ x EW) 
1 22 D 1 I 17 O Weber, O. S., Washington, D. O. (). 
te) CER I SS Se ne —— — T cneashersts 
I 93 UNION on. I 5 WILSON & CO, 
1 93 D Leigh M., Los Angeles 17, Calif. I 51 D Kleitz, William L., New York, N. Y. (R) 9 
20 60 — oat I 51 D Pe „ Frederick M., New York, N. L. 
1 93 D N r ee... a a ah 
2 0 O00 ALINIA SAN I öl * Wilson, Edward Foss, Chicago 9, Ill. (R) 
R Total. —ů — 
I 93 O Kingman, K. E. 0 8 M 
I 9% » Rubel, A. C., Los Angeles 17, alif. (R) S SA 
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MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS—Ccontinued 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET 4 TUBE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE—Ccontinued 


Beeghly, Leon A., Youngstown 1, Ohio (R) I 5 O McCuskey, ere: Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Bennett, James E., Youngstown 1, Ohio a PER Ee Sd) ate 


Olio (R) 5 eS eens eeee Reka 
1 55 O Watkins, AER HE — 1. Ohio 


—— — — . —— 


— — — — D — — 
8 8 8 8 & 88 8 
eo vb oy 


SAN 


AMERICAN TRUST, 
FRANCISCO 


CHASE MANHATTAN BANK, 
NEW YORK—con, 


B 16 D Bechtel, Kenneth K., San Francisco, Calif. PS 8 8., New York City 5, 
B 16 D Davies, Paul L., San Jose, Calif. (R) . 1,000 B 2D Eat Na York Giy NY 
B 16 D Keady, William L., San Francisco, Calif. B Para am Leroy A., New York City 5 
B 10 D Koshland, Daniel È., San Francisco, ali. 5 B 2 D Martino, Joseph A., New York City 5, 
) o ( — B 1 2. ͤ EO or elt 
Total cnaccwceiccccesccwavecccersenes-| 800 Bs Do ce ee Si 
B 2% ANLO- CALIFORNIA NATIONAL rr Na a 
BANK, SAN FRANCISCO B 3 D 
B 20 D 1 W., San Francisco 5, Calif, 1 
B 20 D Band, , Clyde H., Sacram ento 14, Calif AI Rl es fe B20 
B 20 D Colier, Harry D., San Francisco, Calif. (R) | 2.000 ————. 
B 2 D Haas, Walter A., Sr., dan Brancisco, Galil, B 2 
B 20 D Johnson, Otis R., San Francisco 4, Calf. B 2D 
B 0 * Kelly, Paul B., San Francisco 20, Cali. B 2 D Selden, Hynde, New 12 N. V. (N) 
00 = GUO foeciowssfnsncesne B 2 D Smith, C. R., N New York 5, N. V. (R) 
Total d eee 
Boil BANK OF AMERICA, SAN B 6 CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE BANK N. Y. 
FRANCISCO ; 
B 1 D Johnston, Erie A., Oakland, Calif, (R).. 8, 500 B 6 D Bruce, James, New York City 16, N. Y. 
B 1 D Moin, Win, Wallaco, Woodside, Calif. R)-) eee. B 6D 
i p; Jesse ranci 
B 1 D Tognatsin, Roland, San Francisco, Geli... p A 
0—————).——b—————— . —.. B 6 
Total r B 0 i 
B 8 BANKERS TRUST, NEW YORE B 6 O Richter, Charles, New York 15, N. V. (5). 
B 8 D 3 New York City 5, N. ži MS ee ST e rer: 
BS: B 17 THE CLEVELAND TRUST 
„ „ v n ie BEB. Brim, Gots Grant e O: 
“4 urton, urtney, veland 0 on 
B 8D Hanes, John Wo Now Fork Oly 2, eo B 17 D are Raymond F., Cleveland 1, hio 
B 8 D Melyille, Ward, New York City 18, N. . B 17 D R. I. Jr. Cleveland 1, Ohio (R N 
i lia ie eRe das REES A Yri SAR, et Gale, R. I, Jr., Cleveland 1, (R). 
B 8 D Moore, Pani, New York City, N. Y. (RD. 3.500 ——— B 17 D Greene, Edward B., Cleveland 1, 0 
B 8 0 ag oe William H., New York City 15, Bi? “Ohio ¢ 
BSD * P E e a e araa “B00 EEA N B 17 D PE è) 1, Ohio ( 
CR oe ee ed poboada B 17 D White, G. M., Cleveland 1, Ohio () 
B 8 D oses, 
1 y A E O AE ATA S ATA 
N. Y. (R „ DE A EE S) ee ———h! 
B 8 D Olin, John M. Kast Alton, III. i 
B 8 D Olin, John M., East Alton, III. ee B 9 CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK, 
B 8D Pomeroy, D Daniel E., Nee N J. RJ. CHICAGO 
e s rA S E DE B b |* Birdsall, Carl A» Chicago %0 U. 
c B 9 D Cudahy, Edwird A Chicago 1, 10. C 
B 80 Shields, Richard, New York City 15, B 9D ies 8 P., Detroit 2, Mich, 
son, Thomas f. Ir N ow er Oya e oe oo ee B 9 Hewitt. p Viliam A., Chicago 00 90, Il, (R) 
ff!!! Shelia SO) ES ES B 9 D Mitchel, Wiliam H., Chicago od Mi 15 
y Ni * 3 orse, icago 
NUR dn eee aa A eal iia B 9 © Swift, T. Philip, Chicago h —— 
B 9 D Waldeck, Herman, Chicago 4, Hl. (R) 
— c 
B CHASE MANHATTAN BANE, NEW YORE 
BM FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 
B D Bayne, Howard, New York City 5, N. Y. 
Fh TE ·˙ teenie E — B 14 D cae, T. Jefferson, Boston, Mass. 
B D De Soar Harry. A:, Ne ß . andavani ENESTAS 


By ponies OSSE OAN Rong O00 inciandentascousnne B 14 D . Carl P., Boston, Mass. (R W) 
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s are connected as officers direciors—Continued 
COMMERCIAL BANKS—continued 8 
Repub- | Demo- Other 
lican | cratic 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON—Con. 


GUARANTY TRUST OF NEW YORK—Con. 


B 14 O Semenenko, Serge, Boston 6, Mass. (R) B 3 » Kileitz, William L., New York 15, N. Y. 
B 14 D . Beben / „Jr. 55 (R). R 
B 14 D W., Worces' Mass, B 5D 
B. 6B 
B 5D 
i E FIRST NATIONAL BANE OF CHICAGO N. ) 
B 5 D Woodru „Robert W., Atlanta 1, 1 
B 7 D Field, Marshall, Jr., Chicago 90, III. (R). Cn lee B 5 D Woodruff, Robert W. Atlanta 1, Gs. 
B 7D Field, „M Marshall, Jr., Chicago 90, fil. NESS, p RAS i VSR AMS 
B 7 D Isham, oo Chi 1 — ——— 3 
B 7 5 Prince, William Wood hicago, 
B 7 D Scribner, Gilbert H „In B 12 THE HANOVER BANK OF NEW YORK 
B 7 D Sme N Douglas, 9 — III. (. 
B 7 D Stuart, R. Doug icago, III. B 12 D Burden, W. A. M., New York City, N. Y. 
B 7 D Wilson, John P., Chicago, Dl. (R). 500 ( 
Bi T D Wood, Robart — — ©9800! E NR B 12 D 
B 7 D Wood, Robert E., Chicago, IN. (x) * 11 D 
— — — B 12 D hes 
B 3 FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK NEW YORK B 12 D Si 8 yo aot 88 8 . 
B 12 D Dial, Morse New York 
B 3 D Allyn, Stanley O., D 9, Ohio =- CIE LN B 12 * Gry. Witter . New York. ISN 
B 3 D Grace, Joseph P., 5 ew York 5, B 12 D Ingersoll, C. Jared Philadelphia, Pa. 25 
B 2 D Had Harry Gt. Nor Förk. N. F. Mj- B 12 D McConnell, Joseph H., New York 
= 4 3 B 12 D Pratt, Auguste G., New York City, N. Y. 
B 3D B 12 D Pies, s Joha © „Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (R). 
B 3 D Pariin, Cha B 12 D c „ JE., New York City, 
B 12 D ARR — — 
. V. (R >? 
B 12 D Woodward, Y, 
B 2 FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PORTLAND 1 
OREGON 
Tohi- >o A issue — 
B 22 D 0, Frank N., Jr., Portland 4, Oreg. 
5 FRI ES P B 15 IRVING TRUST, NEW YORK 
B 2 D Bing! ason L., Portland, Oreg. (R) 
B 2 D Cabell H. F., Portland —.— Iw NCEA ES B 15 D Bristol, „ Wilm N. 32 N. Y. * 
B 22 D Neils, Paul Portland, Orne. 8 B 15 Enstrom, W. New York, N. 
B 2 D Williams, Ralph E, Jr. Portland, Ore. PaT S SETE ERA ARRA E 
¢ B 15 D Tapi id J., Ir., New York, N. Y. (R). 
B 15 D L., Jr., New. York, N. Y. (R)- 
B 15 D helt Dora: New York, N. Y. ) 
B 15 D Paine, Poter S., ew York, 
B 18 FIRST PENNSYLVANIA BANKING & TRUST, B 15 D Stewart, E. E New York, N. TY. 
PHILADELPHIA meaty 
— . 
B 18 D Berwind, Charles G., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
FTF! ᷣͤ EE B 4 MANUFACTURERS TRUST, NEW YORK 
B 18 D Colley, Robert H., Philadelphia 1, Pa. (R). 
B 18 D Greene, Lionel V., Philadelphia 1, Pa. ( B 4 D Balaban, Barney, New York 15, N. Y. (R)- 
B 18 * Kelly, William F., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 9 B 4 Beinecke, Edwin J., New York, N. Y. (R 
B 18 D Nesbit, Albert J., Philadelphia 1, Pa. (R B 4 D Crandall, Lou R., New York, N. Y. K ae 
B 18 D Pew, Arthur E., Ir. Philadelphia 1., B 4 D Dana, Charles A., New York, N. Y. (R). 
1 8 5 R B 4e R Horace C., New York 15, N. 
B 4; 9 —— „New York 15, N. X. 
Bis D ö 
B 4 D Franklin, John M., New York, N. Y. (R) 
B 4 D Johnston, Bara Te New York, N. Y. Y.. 
B 4D Leithead, B arry T., New York, N. Y. (R). 
B 23 FIRST WESTERN BANK 4 TRUST, B 4 D Leithead arry P., New York, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO a ee R 
B 23 D Dollar, R, Stanley, San Francisco 4, 
CONT BRETT ena et REL 11 B 4D sai I. New York, N.Y. 
B23 D Mervyn, San Francisco 4, Calif. rom B 4D lin, George V., New York, 
BZD 5 1 Pasadena, Calif. (R) OO ko a B 4: 3% Rsbe, William G., New York 15, N. V. () 
B 23 D Grover D., San Francisco 4, B $0 Hemal, Paul Ä., New York 15, N. Y. 
B 4 D Smith, Harold V., New York, N. Y. (R) 
B 4 D Van Bomel, L. A. New Vork, N. V. (R) 
B 5 GUARANTY TRUST OF NEW YORK NINO a is Sc ails ee a ea al cra a 
B 5 D Allen, George G., New York 15, N. Y. (R)-| 71,000 B 13 MELLON NATIONAL BANE, PITTSBURGH 
B 5 Baker, Walter C., New York 15, N. Y. ( 9 B 13 D Davis, Arthur V., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (R) 
B 5 * Cleveland, J. Luther, New York 15, N. B 13 * Denton, Frank R., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (R) 
R B 13 Euler, Ralph S., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (RU 
B 5 D B 13 D Evans, Raymond F., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. OTR 
B 5 D B 13 D 
(R) 4, 500 
B 56D B 13 D Apel Childs, Fea a Pa Si) ee 2, 500 
B 13 D „Henry J., 2 e Pa. (R). 7. 500 
B 5 B 13 D Higgins Harry B-y Pittsburgi Pa. (R). 2.000 
B 13 D Hunt, — Pi 52 P R) *2, 500 
B 5D B 13 D Jones, Benjarri b ob ae 
B 5D B 13 D Lockhart, Charles, Pittsburgh, 30 3, 000 
B 13 D Love, George H., Pittsburgh 31, Pa. ( 25 5, 200 
B 6D B 13 0 my i c, Stewart, Pittsburgh, 30 in 
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COMMERCIAL BAN KS continued 


Repub- | Demo-] Other 5 Repub- | Demo-] Other 
nean cratic lican eratic 


NEW YORK TRUST—continued 
Clark, Stephen O., New Yo City 6, 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK, PITTSBURGH—Con, 


8 


B 13 * Mellon, Richard K., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. B 24 
E T ͤ E E FF O eter A 
B 13 D Price, Gwil A., Pittsburgh 30, pae B 24 D Douglas, Percy L., New York City 1, 
BBD Robinson, illiam C., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Ap Oh ee ee Se 
EE NOSES eT = B 21 D Havemeyer, Horace, Jr., New York City 5, 
B 13 D Seaife, Alan M., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (R) Ns OR ee 
B 13 D Smith; , William Watson, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. B 24 * fay Brewster, New York City 4, a 
B 13 D Snyder, William P., Jr., Pittsburgh 30, B 21 Dy Jennings, ee New York City 4, +e Ra 
C 3 680 
N AUTE ͤ —— T ATEA EE ERA Wi 
B 2¹ J. r. MORGAN 4 co., NEW YORE B 19 THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
B 21 D Anderson, A. M., New Vork, N. Y. (R). B 19 D Beadle, Walter J., 5 Pa. (R) 
B 21 D Bechtel, Stephen B., San Francisco, B 19 D Cooke, Jay, Philadelphia 2, Pa. (R) 
O HAST ia EARS SSS a B 19 D Cooke; Jay, Philadelphia 2, Pe, (R W). 
B 21 D Bechtel, Stephen D., San Francisco, Calif. B 19 D Littleton, Arthur, Pitladelphis $ Pa. 5) 
FTF B 19 D Mason, William Clarke, Philadelphia 2, 
B 21 D Cabot, Paul C., Boston, Mass. 3 EOP AA NATE eS er Se 
B 21 D Carter, Bernard S., B 19 D Reichel, Frank H., Philadel ia 2, Pa. (R). 
B 21 Collyer, John L. Xkron, Ohio FY B 19 D Starr: Floyd T., Philadelph 2, Pa. (R) 
B 2° on P., New York 8, N. Y. 
B 21 D Deupree, Richard R., Cincinnati, Ohio (R). 
B 1 * Dickey, Charles D., New York 8, N.Y, 
22 en eee RS eet SEI B 25 REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK OF DALLAS 
B 21 D Jay, N. D., Paris, France (R) 
B 2 7 ont, Thomas S., New York 8, N. Y. B 25 D Carpenter, John W. e e Res: ba $500 |_-...... 
TTT B 25 D Karcher, J. O., Dallas, Tex. (R) 22 —— 
B 21 D Level. R. C., New York 8, N. Y R) 
B 21 D Morgan, Junius S., New York 8, N. Y. w K 500 5⁰0 
B 21 D Sloan, Alfred P., Ir. New Vork, N. Y. BS. — —V— 
B 21 D Whitney, George, New York 8, N. Y. 1 B 10 SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
B 2 D wae: George, New York 8, N. V. LOS ANGELES 
ø B 10 D Gross, Robert E., eatery Calif. (R 
[oS SANNAA ES B 10 D Gross, Robert E. tarbank. Calif, Lo) Pee EN — 
B 10 * Shelton, James Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
B 11 NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT mes 
B 11 D Brown, Prentiss M., Detroit 26, Mich, (D). 
B 11 D Faber 1 Harlow H., Detroit, Mich. (R B 10 
Bil D —— es T., 2, Mich. (R) 
B 11 D oa youn B., Detroit 28, Mich. M 
—A — E 
Gross tota! 
B 4 NEW YORK TRUST Deductions ior duplication 
B 24 D Clark, Stephen C., New York City 6, Not grand total „„ 208 775 | 6, 500 |... 2... 


%% a inl Dea LE e 


T T 
T 0 T 7 0 Cronk, M., Cleveland 1, Ohio (R) 
T D Bruce, James, New York City, N. Y. (O) T 
T 12 O Hogan, W. J., New York 17, N. X. (R ee $ 
T 12 O Jacob, CO. W., „New York 17, N. Y. (N) T 
FCC 
ucen; 5 u 0 — . 
T 12 * Smith O. R, New York 17, N. L. (R)... 
T 12 O Speers, O. R., New York 17, N. R. es 
atest T 13 CHICAGO, BURLINGTON 4 QUINCY 
— PPE IOS T 13 D Budd, John M., St. Paul 1, Minn. (R) 
T 4 ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE T 13 D. Budd, John M., St. Paul 1, Minn, (0) 
T 13 D Stuart, R. Douglas, Chicago, III. (R). 
TD CET J. Luther, New York City 15, T 13 D Stuart, R. Douglas, Chicago, Ii. (R W) 
T 4D OAs, George F., Jr., Chicago 11, H (R)--- — an ene ere. penn 
TT “4? 3 oe 0 4, III. ag a 500 
T 4 D Lamont, Thomas = York City 8, TM CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL & PACIFIC 
T 4 D Ryerson, Edward L., Chicago . Dl. R T 14 D Green, Joshua, Seattle, Wash. (R) 
T 4 D Ryerson, Edward L., Chicago 3, a ew) T 14 D rte! R. J., New York City, N. Y. (D). 
T 14 D Rich, Eimer, Chicago 16, Ul. Ü M 
Total. —ꝛ . — T 14 D Sinek, William „Chicago, Ill. (R) 
T 6 BALTIMORE & OHIO epee EES A EAE a REE 
T 6 D Biggers, John D., Toledo 3, 2 3,000 T 20 CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN 
T 6 D race, Howard, Baltimore 2, Mas (899 —— 1, 000 
T 6 D Deu Richard R., Ci T 20 D Banks, John L., Superior, Wis. (N). 
CE eae ae Ae Sa ae SES 500 T 20 D Wanvig, Chester O., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
T 6 D Harte, Richard, Parkersburg, W. Va. eS 500 6 ee a Sse ee 
T: 6 D Harte, Richard, Ha Wa Va; mes T 2 D Wanvig, Chester O., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
6 D Traphagen, John O., New York City 15, T 20 D Weinress, Morton, Chicago, Ni. (7 —— 
Y. 55 1. 000 
T 6 D Young, 4,000 


Total..... 
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CSD Cee 


O SY Wee 


Rapob; Demo-] Other 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND A PACIFIO 


Bohen, Fred, Des Moines, Iowa (R 
Brown, Mark A. Chicago 90, III. (R). 
Crown. Henry, Chicago, III. (R 
Crown, geny, 4 . NW 
Darby, Har ansas City, Kans. (R) 

Hewitt, Will am ey 2. Chicago 5. III. (R). 
Ingersoll, Roy C., Ghicago, III (R) 
* inney, obert, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


. R EEE EES 
EASTERN AIR LINES 
Rockefeller, Laurance S., New York City, 

N. V. R 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Budd, John M., St. Paul 1, Minn. R) P 
Budd, John M., St. Paul 1, Minn () 
Heffelfinger, 5 Minneapolis, Minn. 

bbb er- 
Keehn, Grant, New York City, N. V. (R). 
McKnight, Wm. L., St. Paul, Minn, (R). 
Weyerhaeuser, F K., St. Paul, Minn. (R). 


No USES, 
GREYHOUND 


Bogan, Ralph A. L 9 mm (R). 
Driscoll, Robert, Chicago 4, Ill. (R) 2 
Hill, Arthur M. Washington 6, 9 C: 
Hill, Arthur M., Washington 6, D. C. 
Schultz, C G., Jacksonville 3, Fla. (R. 
N AEA H., G., New York City, N. Y. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Comer, Hugh M., Sylacauga, Ala. (R) 
Rath, Howard H., +» Waterloo, Iowa (R) 
ppi l, Edwin J., St. Louis 2, Mo. (R). 

derland, Edwin 8. S., New York City 6, 


( 
Wilson, homas E., Chicago 5, III. 


Wood, Robert E., Chicago 24, III. (R) 
Wood, Robert E., Chicago 24, Ill. (M). 
FCC. a Re, ae 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 


Davis, O. McD., e e N. O. (R) 
Sanan, Alexander E., Baltimore, Md. 


nO EE NE RISER Sy eee 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
Dees P. (- J., Jr., New York 17, 


Lewishon, Frederick, New. York, N. Y: (R). 
a Dl ichard M., New York City, N. Y. 
F (B). 
Wallace, Lila Bell A., Pleasantville, N. Y. 


T 2D 8 Lila Bell A., Pleasant ville, N. Y. 


as s 


2 845884 45 8 232 4 BAS 


844455 5 


233 2282 4 


a a a ag a 


2 83 e 


BHA A 


————— — 
EEE 


O oo o www o 


8888888 


oo 


boos v 


888 US. 


88 


Repub- | Demo- | Other 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL—continued 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO & Sr. LOUIS 


Grace, O. R., New York 4, N. Y. (R) 
O'Shaughnessy, LA. , Hollywood, Fla. (R). 


e een eee 
NORFOLK & WESTERN! 


None. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 


aera Arthur M., New York 8, N. V. 
Francis, Clarence, New York i7, N. Y. (R)- 
Jowett, George F., Spokane, Wash. (R) 
Jewett, George F., Spokane, Wash, a W).. 
Welldon, Samuel’ A., New York 5, N. V. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


Fairchild, 8. New York, N. Y. (R) 
Gledhill "Franklin New York 17, N. ¥ 

1 4 Robert, New Vork, N. V. ( 
1 Robert, New Vork, N. Y. 
Leslie, John G., New York i7, N. 

Pryor, Samuel F., New York 17, N. t. (R): 
. ps F., New York 17, Nowa 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Copeland, L. Dup. 1 R) 
Danforth, Donald, St. Louis, M red 


Wale hie 12 82 By 

eee . 3 
SOUTHERN 

DeButts, Harry A., Washington, D.C. (R). 


Milbank; Jeremiah, New York, N. Y. (R) 
1 Jeremiah, Now York, N. X. 


Woodruff, poet 1 7 Ga, 13 
N. T. (R) 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC . 


Bechtel, S. D., San Francisco, Calif. (R). 

Bechtel, S. B., San Francisco, Calif. (R Rw). 

Corbett, Henry L., Portland 4, Oreg. (R). 

Crocker, Will W., San Francisco 20, 

C 

Manico, Wm, DeForest, New York 21, 
. Y. (R) 


dd, Henry T., Los Angeles 14, Gall. 
RW 
Then, 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


Bierwirth, John E., New York, N. Y. 
Eisenhower, Arthur B., Kansas Gi ity, 


(R) 
Wright, Loyd, Los Angeles, Calif, (R) 
SS PPP 
UNION PACIFIO 


Clark, W. Dale, Omaha, Nebr. 
Harriman, E. Roland, New Yor! 


(R i 
Lincoln, Leroy A., New York 10, N, Y. (R). 


— 


ty Saree 


A LS AN S R A 
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TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES—continued 


T 16 UNITED AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES—continued 
T 16 D Brown, H. Templeton, C = wel $600 T 16 D Stouffer, Vernon, Chicago, III. (R) 
T 16 D Cowles, Gardner, New York, 1 2.000 4 
T 16D Duk Justin W., Los Angeles, Calif. (RU. 2,000 6— — 10 
T 16 D Hoffman, Paul G., Los Angeles, 5.8.5 500 — 
T 16 D Johnston, Erie A. Washin nton, D. C. (R). 5, 500 $2,725 
T 18 R 5 ving A. nt : 8 11 85 1,500 = 
Pa icago . (R)- 
Net grand total 315,900 | 8 476 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
7 AETNA LIFE L 9 MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
L 7 D Deeds, C. W., Hartford, Conn. (RW)] 81,00 L 9 D Beals, David T., Kansas City 41, Mo. (R) 
L 9D Davison, F. Trübe, Locust Valley, N. 2 
L 24 AMERICAN NATIONAL (R) — 
L 9D 
L 24 None, 
L SFS 
L 17 BANKERS 
L 9 D 
L 17 D Cowles, Gardner, Des Moines, Iowa (R) L 
Lu CONNECTICUT CENERAL 
L 14 N. i 
/ ˙ AA „ . rer . a a ee 
L 9 
L 15 CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
L 9D 
L 15 None. 
L 9D 
L 25 EQUITABLE OF IOWA 
L 9D 
L 25 D Birdsall, Carl A., Chicago, IN. (R) (R; 
L 2 D Maytag, Fred L. 2, Newton, Iowa (R) L 9 D Seribner, Gilbert H., Chicago 3, III. (R). 
L 9 D Sloane, John, New York City 28, N. Y. ( 
2. tS CREE aah Pa L 9D Watan; ghan, , Jr., New York € oi 
ae EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE L 9D Ware e c i, Tey New York City 
L 3 D Debutts, Harry A., Washington, . ie 
L 2 D 1 eorge V., New York, N. Y ——————— ET 
USP I . L 23 NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 
L 3 D orton, Sterling, Chicago, III. oo te 
L 3 D Morton” Ster Sterlin ling, Ct Chicago, I, W): L 23 D White, Newton H., Nashville 3, Tenn. (R)- A 
r New York 
L 3 D Shea, — y Reed L., Now York, N. X. (R) L 2 NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
L 3D Welldon, Samuel A., New York, N.Y. (R). 
L 33 D Smith, Geoffrey S., Philadelphia, Pa. (R)..| 1. 525 
pe ee RS a E en — 
Li NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
L JOHN HANCOCK 
L 11 D Coolidge, T. Jefferson, Boston 17, Mass. 
L 5 O Dennett, Carl P., Boston, Mass. (RW). r PRT) hn EY $500 
L u D Stone, Robert G., Boston 17, Mass. (R).“ 500 2} 
L 16 LINCOLN NATIONAL — 
P a SSCA 8 500 
L 16 D Gund, George, Cleveland, Ohio (R) ret 
L 4 NEW YORK LIFE 
L 10 MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
L 4D e eee New York 10, N. V. 
L 10 D Johnston, Erie A., Washington, D. C. (R). 0 e TIS ATT H PRT en fee 
L 4D New York. 10, N. F. V. Si — — 
4 1 METROPOLITAN L 4D Bock tar, fata b . 3, New York 10, N. 
L I D Clay, Lucius D., New York City 17, N. Y. L 4 D Rockefeller, John D.3, New York 10, N. J. 
VDD Chay, Lo Lucius D., New York City 17, N. V. L 4 D Stevens, John P., Jr., New York Id, N. T.... 
Lip 5 — W. e Í 4 
L i Fegg r | a N eet cua eee cl vegies a N 
b ee: «1 
15) Hee eeker, PTER EE W.; New York ON E ye PS e . oe eee 
L 4D 
yt oD: 
BAL UY ee SOE Ce NOM) . Ie d . ene 
0 
L 1 D Houghton, Amory, Corning, N. Y. (R) L 6 NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
É i R eee do! . 85 12 L 6D al 8. C., Dayton, Oh 
coln, oy or 3 A a: Ohio (R) 
TEMA L 6 * 505 tzgerald, Edmund, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
1 L 6° 2 erald, Edmund, Milwaukee 2, Wi. 
ELD L 6 D Jacobs, mitt A. Stoves Poin 0 A E = 
L 6D Jacobs, Carl N., Stevens P. is. (R MW). 5 
i; 1 L 6D MONETO TA Theodore G., ‘New York City 
L 1 D Woodruff, Robert W., Atlanta, Ga. (R) L 6 D Samm Sne Hava Gori T tlan d, Oreg: (R)- 
Lib Woodruff, Robert W., Atlanta, Ga. (R W) L 6D —— waukee is. 55 = 
ak L 6D perches. Milwaukee’2, Wis F 
Fe cor em eh — —— natin TT fea nee 
L 12 MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
L 12 None. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES—continued 


Demo- | Other 


PENN MUTUAL 


Allen, George E., Washington, D. ©, (R) 
Gross, Robert E., Burbank, Calif, (R) 
Gross, Robert E. Burbank, Calif. >) 5 
Johnson, Robert L., Philadel phia, 

Johnson, Robert L. Philadelphia’ Pa. ( 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
Horner, H. M., Hartford, Conn. (R). 
UNION CENTRAL 


D Geter, Frederick V., Cincinnati, Ohio (N) 
Smith, h, Harold V., New York City, N. T. 19 5 oni Carson Cincinnati, Ohio (R ara 


(R) m baid, W. W., Cincinnati, Ohio (R) 

Starr, Floyd T., Philadelphia, ee . 

Tyson, Charles R., Trenton, N. J. (R) z |e Sek ae ORR cha an AA 
—— — EE A e GODA e WESTERN 4 SOUTHERN 

Vorys, Webb I., Cincinnati, Ohio (R).. 500 


Gross total... A 
PROVIDENT MUTUAL OF PHILADELPHIA Deductions for- duplication 


Reichel, Frank H., Philadelphia, Pa. (R)|- 500 Not grand totals. 
PRUDENTIAL 


Cheatham, Owen R., New York, N. 2 (R). 
Cheatham, Owen . New York, N Sy 


(R W) 
Dial, Morse G., New York, N. Y. (R % 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
None. 


aE o IEIS a EE sce NOREN RENE ͥ rt. hee E S 


adadda a a 88 8 88 
2 — B Ba a 


adaq a 
ooo 


e e 


add dag q 


1 4 


qq 


es es e ce e os 
boy oto 


20D. 


E 


O Scott, Eldred H., Detroit 26, Mich, (R). 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER U 15 GENERAL PUBLIC UTILITIES 


None. U 15 D Chinlund, Edwin F., New York, N 1 
“AMERICAN GAS 4 ELECTRIC — 2 
None. 
AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
None. 14 GENERAL TELEPHONE 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


Page, Arthur W., New York, ag Si (R) 
Root, Elihu, Jr. New York „N. X. (R). 


U uD hend; Edwin F., New York, N. Y. 


Welldon, Samuel A., New York, N. Y. (R). 1.000 ../ loo tal 
e ee ee 3 20 MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES 

COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM 8 22 Edgar H., New York, N, iT 2 

U 2 D aspel, Joseph, New Orleans, L 93 — 


Crocker, Stuart M., New York, N. V. (R). 
Evans. Ray M., Charleston, W. Va. (R. 
Pinney, E ward S., New York, N. Y. (R). 
Young, George S., New York, N.Y V. (R). 


qq 
E 8 
(z 


NIAGARA MOHAWK POWER 
bars 3 aid H. Edmund, Ellisburg, N. Y. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 


U 2 PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC 
Field, Stanley, Chicago, III. (R) 
U 2 D Crocker, William W., San Francisco, Calif, 
ERSTE ae VE te Ee ko OE (R) 
U a D „Walter A., San Francisco, Calif. 1 
CONSOLIDATED EDISON OF NEW YORK U 2D Nichols, Henry D., San Francisco, Calif. 
Bauer, Harry J., New York, N. Y. (R). U 2 D Sesnon, Porter, 2 Francisco, Calif. (R). 
Ecker, Frederick H., New York, N. 3B. 1 U 2D 


8 0 Walter H., San Francisco, Calif. 


MeLaughlin, George V., New York, N. 
Munson, Charles S., New York, a 500 
Whitney. George, Now York, N. Y. (R). 
Whitney, George, New Vork, N. V. (RW). 


(=l 
x 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 
R, William W., San Francisco, Calif. 


a 
8 
8 


od 5S NERS IW ST ies EIE Ae 


CONSUMERS POWER 
None. 
THE DETROIT EDISON 


Brown, Prentiss M., St. Ignace, Mich. (D). 
Burr, George L., New Vork City 22, N. V. 


2 PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT 
22 None. 
10 PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 


qddada aa ad 
e 


DOM ENE en EPET E A 10 D Diemand, John A., Philadelphia, 
5 Liversidge . 

EL PASO NATURAL da- 10 8 Ramsey, iN. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kayser, Paul, Houston, Tex. (R) 10 D Schutt, Harold S. 
10 D Sharples, Philip T., 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIO—continued U TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION 
U 10 D Sharples, Philip T., Philadelphia, ae CO FD or Marshall R., Fort Worth, Tex. 
— = R) 
Total... 8 24 TEXAS EASTERN TRANSMISSION 
V 8 PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC & GAS U 24 D Butler, George A., Houston, Tex. () 
U 24 D Smith, William A., Houston, Tex, (R). 
U 8 D Hanau, Kenneth J., Newark, N. J. (R). 
U 6 sk soome a , E E r 
21 TEXAS UTILITIES 
U 6 None. U 2 None. 
19 UNITED GAS CORP, 
V 9 SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON U 19 Be 
U 9 © Bauer, Harry J., Los Angeles, Calif. (R).-:} . 000] Deductions for duplication. 
U 9 Mudd, Henry T. ine Son Calif. (R) 
U 9D Mudd, Henry T., e a E E E E aeentsceon 
U 9 D Shelton, James E., Los Angeles, Calif. (R)- 
ee eee . 
TRADE CORPORATIONS 
M 10 ALLIED STORES M 2 THE GRAND UNION 
M 10 D Flanigan, Horace C., New York, N. Y. M 2 D oe, Thomas J., New York, N. Y. 
M 10 D Flanigan, Horace G., Now York, N. F. ,, . a a ce pal BS = AS 
2 ee iNew = b N. T. W- M 22 W. T. GRANT 
$0)" > E N e loon 
mS. Puckett . TENAR = M 2 * Grant, William T., New Vork, N. V. (W). $5,000 
E EAN E ͤ ²˙—ͥꝗͥñ SANE E M 22 D Melville, Ward, New York, N. V. (I) ..“ 4,000 |- 
M 9 AMERICAN STORES TT. E E 9, 000 
M 9 None. — 
M 8 ANDERSON, CLAYTON M 16 GRAYBAR ELECTRIC 
8 bea S. Maurice, Jr., Houston, Tex. M 16 None. 
( — 
M 8 2 whittineto Harmon, Houston, Che (R). M 1 GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA 
MS » Whittington, Harmon, Houston, Tex. 1 
—. —— T RE M 1 None. 
MO m o M 24 JEWEL TEA 
— M % None. 
M 18 COLONIAL STORES “Ma aa TEDOS 
M 18 D Noyes, Jansen, New York, N. Y. (R) 
M 18 D Neves Jansen, New York, N. X. (R N) M 21 * Kresge, Stanley S., Detroit, Mich. (R). 1, 500 
M 18 5 Sel 1, Joseph, East Point, Ga, -n 
M 18 D Slater, Ell "b. Now Korki N. Œ 5 M 5 EROGER 
M 18 * Stearns, Russel ane Eini SOA M 5 * Davis, Jacob E., Cincinnati, Ohio (N). 500 
FTT A M 5 » Hall, Joseph B., Cincinnati, Ohio (R). 1,000 
M 5 D Rike, David L., Dayton, Ohio (R). 1, 250 
M 12 FEDERATED DEPARTMENT STORES c 2760 
M 12 * Lazarus, Fred, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio (R) 
M 12 80 Lazarus, Robert, Cincinnati, » Ohio . M 19 R. H. MACY 
2 Rotheohild, Waiter N., Brooklyn, 55 M 19 D Brownlee, James F., New York, N. Y. (R)-| 600 
FFF M 19 D Brownlee, James F., New York, N. Y. 
REL T S e mB W).--- ~~~ ~~~ er- dr; 5, 000 
M 19 bir; Edwin F., New York, N. Y. 
m= AS PEERAA ORS Nes M 19 D Gowies, Gardner, Now Fork N. Foje- 
M 15 None, MD 855 
M 17 FOOD FAIR STORES M 19 D Doring, 
M 17 9 Cohen, Amold D., Philadelphi; Pa. 8 M 19 D Montgomery, Robert, New York, N. Y. 
7 ohen, Arno! elphia, Pa. (D) . 500 [ M 19 D Menton Bobert Naw York N Y- 
e ee „ 
on, Myer phis, -: M 19 * straus, Jack L, Now York, N. F. 
— are e Goce M 19 D Straus, Ralph L. New York, N. Y. G) — 
M 17 O Schwartz, J. S., Philadelphia, Pa. (R) Total 
r T E 5 — 
Total M 13 THE MAY DEPARTMENT STORES 
3 M 13 D Lehman, Robert, New York, N. Y . 
M 23 GIMBEL BROS. M 13 D Lehman, Robert, New York, N. Y. (R W 
M-23 * Gimbal, Bernard F. New York, N. v. (R). M 13 May, Tom, Los Angeles, Calif. 1 
M 2 * Gimbel, Bernard F., New York, N. Y. CTC 
551 
man 0 ew rori 3 
M % D Sachs, Howard J., New York, N. F. (BR). gies M EEROR Se 
M 14 * Doerr, Charles D., New York, N. Y. 0 
Total. —— 1 M i4 * Nolen, Herman C., New Vork, N. Y. — 
M York, N. Y. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES—continued 


— Demo-] Other 


l4 D 1 8 Sidney J., New 
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TRADE CORPORATIONS—Ccontinued 


M 6 MONTGOMERY WARD 

M § B Re Perey B. Chicago, Li (ca 
— — EE 

M il NATIONAL TEA 

Mu None, 

M 4 7. C. PENNEY 

M 4 None. 

M 3 SAFEWAY STORES 

M 8 None. 

M 32 SEARS, ROEBUCK 

M 2 D Crandall, Lou R., New York, N. V. (R) 

M 2 D Stearns, Russell B., Boston, Mass. (0. 

M 2 D Stem, Edgar B., New Orleans, La. (D) 


7,000 


*$6, 000 


1,000 Ro 


RRS 


tern 
bey 


Wood, 
wW 


SEARS, ROEBUCK—continued 


Stern, 8 5 — B 
rt 
ood, Robert E., Chicago, III. 


New Orleans, 
Ë 


WINN-DIXIE STORES 


* Davis, Artemus D., Jacksonville, Fla. (P) 
Davis, James E., Jacksonville, Fla. (D) 


7 F. W. WOOLWORTH 
Knox, Seymour H., Buffalo, N. Y. (R). 


„ Ohicago, M. ee 


TRAINING OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar 214, S. 385. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
ton in the chair). The clerk will state 
the bill by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
385) to authorize the training of Federal 
employees at public or private facilities, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service with an 
ameniment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
‘the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the committee 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the President of the United States 
may authorize the heads of Federal agencies 
to obtain training at non-Federal facilities 
for civilian officers and employees of their 
agencies, when they find that such training 
will be in the interests of the Government 
and not inconsistent with the interests of 
national security and will contribute to the 
more effective functioning of their agencies. 


Sec, 2. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) The term “Federal agency” means (1) 
any department or independent establish- 
ment in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, including any Government owned or 
controlled corporation subject to title I or 
title II of the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act (but not including any corporation 
under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration of which corporation any 
member of the board of directors is elected 
or appointed by private interests), except the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the Foreign Service of the State Department, 
(2) the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia, (3) the Library of Congress, 
(4) the Government Printing Office, and (5) 
the General Accounting Office. 

(b) The term “training” means the pro- 
vision of opportunities to acquire skill or 
knowledge related to the work of the re- 
spective Federal agencies. 

(c) The term “non-Federal facilities” in- 
cludes State, county, local, or foreign gov- 
ernments, interstate or international organ- 
izations, or instrumentalities thereof; insti- 
tutions of learning or individual instruc- 
tors; laboratories; trade, labor, agricultural, 
or scientific associations; foundations; in- 
dustrial or commercial organizations; or 
other appropriate organizations and facili- 
ties, foreign or domestic. 

(d) The term “employee” means any of- 
ficer or employee of a Federal agency, as 
defined above, except those subject to the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed 


Sec. 3. Training of employees of one Fed- 
eral agency by another; loan of training 
facilities among Federal agencies; training 
activities on a joint basis among Federal 
agencies; and training by Federal agencies 
of their own employees are also authorized. 

Sec. 4. Appropriations or other funds avail- 
able to Federal agencies for salaries or ex- 
penses shall be available for the purposes 
of this act. Tuition, fees, and related train- 
ing expenses may be paid to the training 
facility or to the trainee: Provided, That no 
part of any appropriation, or of the funds 


Republican | Democratic Other 
$3, 029, 956 $110, 850 $34, 775 
1, 213, 359 7, 125 18, 250 
1, 816, 597 103, 725 16, 525 


available for expenditure by any corpora- 
tion, or other funds, shall be available to 
pay for training at any facility that teaches 
or advocates the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force or vio- 
lence: 

Sec. 5. No training in a non-Federal fa- 
cility shall be provided under this act for 
any employee unless such training is author- 
ized by the head of the agency or by an- 
other official of such agency designated for 
that purpose by the head thereof. 

Sec. 6. Regulations issued under authority 
of the President pursuant to this act shall 
set forth the obligations to which em- 
ployees who accept training in non-Federal 
facilities shall be required to agree, includ- 
ing an agreement in writing to remain in 
the Government service, unless voluntarily 
separated therefrom, for a period equal to 
three times the length of any period of 
time off with pay granted such employee 
without charge to annual leave for the pur- 
pose of such training. Any such trainee 
who fails to fulfill such obligations or agree- 
ment shall be required to reimburse the 
Government for whatever portion of the 
travel, subsistence, tuition, fees, and related 
training expenses the head of the agency 
concerned or official thereof designated un- 
der section 5 determines, in accordance with 
criteria established by such regulations, to 
be equitable. 

Sec. 7. This act shall become effective upon 
its passage. After 90 days from the date of 
its enactment, no training in non-Federal 
facilities shall be obtained for an employee 
by a Federal agency except as provided by 
this act: Provided, however, That such train- 
ing begun or specifically approved by the 
appropriate authorizing official prior to the 
enactment of this act or within 90 days 
thereafter may be completed in accordance 
with the authorities upon which they were 
based, and without regard to the provisions 
of this act. 

Sec. 8. To the extent authorized by regu- 
lations of the President under the authority 
of this act, contributions may be made by 
private sources and accepted by employees 
receiving training in non-Federal facilities 
without regard to the provisions of section 
1914 of title 18 of the United States Code. 
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Sec. 9. All laws or parts of laws incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed to the extent of such incon- 
sistency, and such repeal shall include but 
shall not be limited to the following laws 
and of laws: 

(a) Section 307 (b) of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, as amended by Public Law 
670, 81st Congress (64 Stat. 417). 

(b) The last sentence of section 201 (e) of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended. 

(c) Clause (8) of section 803 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 691, 79th Congress (60 Stat, 945). 
Clause (7) of the same section is amended 
by inserting the word “and” at the begin- 
ning, immediately following the number 
“(7)” and immediately preceding the word 
“promote”, striking out the word “and” at 
the end following the semicolon, and chang- 
ing the semicolon to a period. 

(d) Section 16 of the Defense Highway 
Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 770), as amended. 

(e) Public Law 472, sist Congress (64 
Stat. 43), as amended. 

(f) That part of section 33 of the World 
War Veterans Act (44 Stat. 793) which fol- 
lows the words “and may detail employees 
to attend the same”; and that part of the 
first sentence of section 9 of part VII, Vet- 
erans Regulation Numbered 1 (a), as 
amended by Public Law 16, 78th Congress 
(57 Stat. 45), which reads “and may detall 
any such personnel to attend courses con- 
ducted by other than Veterans’ Administra- 
tion agencies, including private organiza- 
tions, and such employees in addition to 
their salaries shall be entitled to the pay- 
ment of expenses incident to such detail, 
including transportation and tuition, as the 
administrator by rules and regulations shall 
provide“. 

Sec. 10. The head of each agency any em- 
ployees of which are provided training in 
non-Federal facilities shall report annually 
to the Congress the name of each employee 
receiving such training during the period 
covered by the report, the length of his total 
service as an employee of the Government, 
the grade, title, and primary functions of 
his position and the length of his service 
in such position, the non-Federal facility 
at which his training was received, the 
nature, length, and cost of such training, 
and the relationship of the training to the 
employee’s position. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the bill, 
which was sponsored by the administra- 
tion, and was introduced by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, provides, briefly, that 
the President of the United States may 
authorize the heads of Federal agencies 
to obtain at non-Federal facilities train- 
ing for civilian officers and employees of 
their agencies when they find that such 
training will be in the interest of the 
Government and not inconsistent with 
the interest of national security, and will 
contribute to the more effective func- 
tioning of their agencies. 

The remainder of the bill merely de- 
fines its terms; authorizes the President 
to make appropriate regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of the bill; 
provides that the appropriations or other 
funds available to other agencies for sal- 
aries or expenses shall be available for 
the purpose of the bill; and provides 
that there shall be no training unless the 
head of the agency or another official 
designated by him for that purpose shall 
so direct. 

In general, the purpose of the bill is 
to make available to employees in the 
Federal service the same opportunities 
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for training which are now available to 
members of the armed services of the 
United States. 

Two days of hearings were held on the 
bill by a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service of 
which I had the honor to be the chair- 
man. 

Testimony in support of the bill was 
adduced from the Federal Bureau of 
the Budget, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Department of Defense, a num- 
ber of civic agencies, a number of em- 
ployee groups, and a large number of 
educators from educational institutions 
throughout the country. 

No opposition was offered to the bill, 
which was reported by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, by the 
unanimous vote of both the majority 
and the minority members. 

The bill, if enacted, will enable the 
executive arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide the same kind of train- 
ing for its employees, whether it be 2 
or 3 weeks in a technical school or 
8 or 9 months at an institution of 
higher learning, as it is almost the 
unanimous practice of private industry, 
among the larger corporations, to make 
available to their employees. I suggest 
that the large corporations which are 
interested in making a profit, meeting 
payrolls, and paying dividends to the 
stockholders have adopted such pro- 
grams because they know that better 
training of personnel makes for the more 
efficient, economical carrying on of their 
business. 

I trust that the bill will be approved 
by my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment, and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, line 
14, after the word “Agency”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
state the reasons for the amendment. In 
section 2 of the bill a number of Federal 
agencies are listed, among them the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and others, which are ex- 
empted from the terms of the bill because 
those agencies already have in effect 
training programs which are satisfac- 
tory, and they do not need the general 
protection provided by the bill. 

Subsequent to the hearings, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation communi- 
cated with me and requested that it be 
added as an exempt agency. I think all 
Senators are familiar with the splendid 
training program of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. I am happy, at its re- 
quest, to include that agency among the 
exempted agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to the committee amendment. 
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The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INCREASE OF INTEREST RATE ON 
UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5520) to amend the 
Second Liberty Bond Act to increase the 
maximum interest rate permitted on 
United States savings bonds, 


TENSION BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is my intention to discuss comparatively 
briefly the very unfortunate and dis- 
tressing tension which has arisen be- 
tween the United States and our closest 
ally in war and in peace—Canada. I 
shall explain why I have taken what 
might be called a somewhat special 
interest in the case. 

I have a very warm personal feeling 
and a great admiration for the people 
of Canada and for the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. During World War I, I 
served much of the time in the Yukon 
Territory with the American troops 
‘whose mission it was to construct the 
1,500-mile Alaska Military Highway, 
linking continental United States with 
our great bastion in the north, Alaska. 
For a part of that time I was assigned 
as aide-de-camp to a very fine and brave 
American officer, the late Gen. James 
A. O’Connor, of the Corps of Army En- 
gineers. General O'Connor was in 
charge of building the Alaska Highway. 

I may say that General O'Connor, 
during his lifetime, was a constituent of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLANDI who is now 
on the Senate floor. General O' Con- 
nor was a resident of Los Angeles, and 
his widow and family still live in Los 
Angeles. 

Because of the duties which were mine 
in the service, I had many associations 
with the people of Canada, and some 
slight association with the Government 
of Canada. 

I have hanging on my wall a cherished 
photograph of General O’Connor, the 
late Canadian Prime Minister W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, and myself looking at a 
map of the Arctic areas, where we 
showed Mr. Mackenzie King the realm 
in his own country in which American 
troops had been allowed, through the 
good-will and friendship of the people 
of Canada, to build the great lifeline to 
Alaska which we know today as the 
Alaska Highway. I might add that that 
lifeline is paralleled by a great series of 
airways, by which Alaska and the Aleu- 
tions were supplied during World War II. 

Every year since the end of my service 
in the Army and until the time of my 
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election to the Senate, Mrs. Neuberger 
and I returned to Canada, where we 
wrote books and magazine articles about 
events in that country. One such book 
was about Canada’s very effective and 
thorough method of law enforcement 
and was entitled “The Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police.” I acquired a great 
respect and admiration for the discipline, 
the sense of fairness, and the relentless 
quest for justice with which Canada’s 
famous and justifiably celebrated police 
force pursues wrongdoing in all its 
phases. 

If I were asked to name a country in 
which law and order and respect for 
loyalty and patriotism are certainly 
carried to a very high degree, I would 
name—among other countries—the Do- 
minion of Canada. Mr, President, per- 
haps I should state, by way of correction, 
that Canada no longer is a dominion, 
but, instead, is a full partner in the 
British Empire. However, I have used 
the word “Dominion” as a matter of 
habit. 

Mr. President, the references I have 
made thus far to Canada have been 
voiced in order to give an indication of 
my long-standing interest in the rela- 
tionships between Canada and the 
United States. I am not a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, which I 
think is peculiarly and appropriately 
concerned with what has happened; but 
I feel a great sense of alarm. When I 
was in Canada, there were constantly 
brought home to me the truly close ties 
which exist between the two countries. 
Along with other United States soldiers 
and officers, I slept in barracks and in 
pyramidal tents with Canadian soldiers, 
We shared chow lines in the North 
Country. We traveled together—by air- 
plane, by boat, by truck, and on several 
rather dramatic occasions even by dog 
team. After associating with people 
under such circumstances, one inevit- 
ably comes to know something about 
them. One either decides that they are 
the right kind of people, or he decides 
that they are the wrong kind of people. 
In my opinion, all members of the United 
States Armed Forces who were in service 
with the Canadians in the area in which 
I served, share my own opinion of the 
Canadians. That opinion is—and I am 
sure it will continue to be such—that the 
people of Canada are just as greatly 
dedicated as are we to the defense of the 
continent of North America against any 
alien philosophy, against any foreign 
foe, and against any dictatorship or 
tyranny, whether of the right or of the 
left, 

Unhappily, Mr. President, in recent 
weeks our steadfast friendship with the 
people of Canada has been shattered, at 
least temporarily. We certainly hope 
and trust it is only temporary. 

Prior to coming to the floor, I have 
been reading editorials from leading 
newspapers published in Canada. I may 
say that some of the statements in the 
editorials are so strong, so bitter, and 
so indignant that if I were to request 
unanimous consent that their full text 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I believe consent might be denied to me, 
under the Senate rule, because the crit- 
icism is so strong and so severe. I men- 
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tion this point because obviously these 
newspapers speak for a substantial seg- 
ment of public opinion in Canada, if 
indeed they are not influential in shaping 
a large segment of Canadian thought. 

Mr. President, whether we like it or 
not, we of the United States are in- 
separably -tied to the people and the 
Government of Canada, for better or for 
worse. There is nothing that we in the 
Senate or those in the White House or 
those in the State Department or those 
in the House of Representatives can do 
about geography; geography exists. We 
and Canada are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, one nation, insofar as the safety 
of North America is concerned. If Iam 
not mistaken, I believe that our two great 
radar defense lines—the Pine Tree line 
and the DEW line—are on the soil of 
Canada. They were built by us, with our 
funds, on Canadian soil. Much of them, 
if not all of them, was built with Ca- 
nadian labor; and I understand that a 
part of the force manning them is com- 
posed of Canadian soldiers and tech- 
nicians. 

On Canadian soil are 1.250 miles of the 
Alaska Highway; and also on Canadian 
soil are the great airfields leading to 
Alaska. 

Canada and the United States are not 
separated by over 3,000 miles of bound- 
ary; instead, they are joined by 3,000 
miles of boundary, because in all of those 
3,000 miles there is not one fortification 
worthy of the name. No passports are 
required for the movement of persons 
back and forth across the international 
frontier. It is not much more difficult 
to go from the United States to Canada 
than it is to cross a State line. Such 
inspection as exists is, as all of us realize, 
purely perfunctory. 

I say all this because I wish to em- 
phasize to the Members of the Senate 
that if we cannot trust the Government 
of Canada, then we have come to a sorry 
pass on the continent of North America. 
If we cannot trust the Government of 
the country with which we share the 
great heartland of North America, and 
with which we share so many vital de- 
fense installations, then the picture is 
very grim, indeed. 

Personally, I think we can trust that 
government. I have great admiration for 
the Canadian Government, and I have 
faith in the Canadian Government and 
in its people. 

Mr. President, with that explanation 
of my own attitude toward our great 
continental ally, I should like to pose a 
suggestion to the Senate. With every 
day’s news, the actual sequence of events 
in the Norman case, which led up to the 
present unfortunate situation, appears 
to have been more complex and more 
controversial. I do not believe the Sen- 
ate will have fully discharged its respon- 
sibilities in this international incident, 
which has arisen from the action taken 
by one of our committees, until the Sen- 
ate acts to clarify the sequence of events 
which led up to it, and to prevent a 
recurrence. 

As early as Friday, Apirl 5, the day 
after the suicide of the Canadian Am- 
bassador Norman, I suggested that the 
leaders of both parties in the Senate 
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might join in appointing a special com- 
mittee of Senators to look into this mat- 
ter. Personally, I do not care whether 
this method or some other appropriate 
method is adopted for following through 
on the case. Perhaps the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee will wish to act on it, 
since our relations with Canada, which 
have been so unfortunately strained, are 
clearly within its jurisdiction. This 
matter also involves the United States- 
Canadian interchange of confidential in- 
formation, which has been so seriously 
endangered, as shown by the note sent 
to the State Department. Perhaps mem- 
bers of that committee wish to ask ques- 
tions about the manner in which se- 
curity information is handled between 
the State Department and the Internal 
Security Subcommittee when the present 
top security official of the Department 
comes before the committee soon for 
confirmation in a new assignment, or 
when his replacement is nominated. 

I am not a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and I do not mean 
to suggest to that committee a course of 
action. However, my concern about our 
continued close relationships with Can- 
ada, in which I have been interested for 
many years, is such that I, as only one 
United States Senator, feel strongly the 
obligation of the Senate to act in some 
manner in this unfortunate episode, for 
which a Senate committee has been 
largely—although not exclusively—re- 
sponsible. ; 

The leaders of the Senate, on both 
sides of the aisle, may feel that, because 
further public discussion might exacer- 
bate, rather than allay, the tensions be- 
tween the United States and Canada, or 
because security arrangements of a 
delicate or confidential nature might 
possibly be involved, or because we are 
concerned with a matter of the pro- 
cedures and actions of the Senate itself, 
committee hearings or publie debate in 
the Senate would not be the most desir- 
able means of dealing with this case, 
insofar as it relates to a problem of the 
Senate itself. In that event, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest that the Senate leaders 
discuss among themselves the possible 
desirability of scheduling an executive 
session of the Senate on some day before 
the Senate takes its Easter recess. At 
such an executive session, Senators will 
be able in privacy to obtain a full 
presentation of the course of events 
which led to the publication by the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the 
transcript which reportedly contained 
charges against Ambassador Norman, 
and to discuss whatever steps may be 
appropriate and necessary in order to 
prevent the occurrence of similar events, 
which can so unnecessarily and danger- 
ously damage the relationships between 
our Nation and our close friends and 
allies, such as Canada. 

Mr. President, as a relatively new 
Member of the Senate, I do not wish to 
suggest that this or any other means of 
Senate consideration of the problem is 
the correct one. I merely wish to make 
this suggestion to the leaders of the 
Senate, in the hope that they will con- 
Sider it. I believe the Senate should not 
let the matter drop completely before 
some clarifying or corrective action has 
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been taken, either by an appropriate 

Senate committee or by the Senate as a 

whole, 

What can be more important at this 
moment than the present disrepair of 
relations between the United States and 
her closest ally? 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp—so that all Members of the Sen- 
ate may have some idea of the true 
gravity of the situation with which we 
are confronted—the letter delivered to 
the Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States by the Canadian Ambassa- 
dor to Washington, on April 10. I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor the text of the statement 
made in the ‘Canadian House of Com- 
mons, in Ottawa, on April 10, by Mr. 
Lester Pearson, the Canadian Minister 
of External Affairs, in the cabinet of 
Canada’s Prime Minister. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed excerpts from an article by Mr. 
Raymond Daniell, Ottawa correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, which ap- 
peared in that newspaper of April 10, 
under the title “Canada Reviews United 
States Security Link.” The story from 
the Times is quite significant, it seems 
to me, and it goes into detail with respect 
to the very close and highly advanta- 
geous arrangement by which Canada 
and the United States have been so 
closely allied in the exchange of confi- 
dential information. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared by me for release on April 11 re- 
garding this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has 
the Senator concluded the request for 
insertions in the RECORD? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have concluded 
my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTER DELIVERED TO THE ACTING SECRETARY 
or STATE BY THE CANADIAN AMBASSADOR, 
APRIL 10 

The Honorable CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 

Acting Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I am instructed by my government to 
take up as a matter of urgency with the 
United States Government, the question of 
the procedures which have been followed in- 
termittently by the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary in releasing the names of Cana- 
dians who have been mentioned in proceed- 
ings of that subcommittee, particularly in 
executive session. 

The Canadian Government has more than 
once complained of the methods employed 
by that subcommittee in releasing the nanres 
of Canadians and has stated that if the 
names of Canadian officials appear in evi- 
dence before investigating committees in 
Washington, those names should be sent in 
confidence to the Canadian Government so 
that the allegations can be investigated and 
dealt with in Canada. 

In our view, it is essential that this pro- 
cedure requested by the Canadian Govern- 
ment should be followed and that references 
made in proceedings of the subcommittee 
to individual Canadians should not first be 
made known to the Canadian Government 
through the press. 
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As the United States Government knows, 
the Canadian Government finds the proce- 
dures actually adopted by the subcommittee 
with respect to Canadians difficult to under- 
stand, unfair, and indeed intolerable. The 
Canadian Government therefore requests 
again these procedures be altered insofar 
as Canadians are concerned along the lines 
indicated above. 

The Canadian Government has a duty to 
protect Canadian citizens by all means 
legally at its disposal from unwarranted in- 
terference by any foreign government. 
There is little that the Canadian Government 
can do, however, to make this protection 
effective for those Canadian citizens whose 
names are made public by congressional com- 
mittees, unless it is able to secure the co- 
operation of the United States Government. 

The United States Government is aware 
that the appropriate security agencies of the 
two governments have in the past exchanged 
security information on a reciprocal basis 
when such information formed part of an 
investigation important to the security of 
either country. This reciprocal exchange of 
information has assisted substantially in 
maintaining the security of our two coun- 
tries, and the Canadian Government is not 
suggesting that it has been improperly used 
by the security agencies in the United States 
with which this exchange takes place. 

Nevertheless the Canadian Government 
must take every precaution which lies within 
its power to protect Canadian citizens from 
the danger of this information falling into 
the hands of persons who might use it with- 
out any sense of responsibility or fairness, 
or regard for the rights of Canadian citizens, 
within the jurisdiction of Canada. 

In view of the conduct of congressional 
investigations affecting Canadians, and be- 
cause of its responsibility for taking every 
precaution in its power to protect Canadian 
citizens, the Canadian Government requests 
that, in the reciprocal exc: of security 
information, the United States Government 
give its assurance that none of its agencies 
or departments will pass such information to 
any committee, body, or organization in the 
United States over which the executive 
branch of the United States Government 
has no executive control, without the express 
consent of the Canadian Government in each 
ease. The Canadian Government for its 
part assures the United States Government 
that any security information on United 
States citizens supplied by United States 
agencies to the security agency of the Cana- 
dian Government, will be given simitar pro- 
tection in Canada to that now requested with 
respect to security information about Cana- 
dians from the United States Government. 

Unless such an assurance Can be given, I 
am instructed by my Government to inform 
you that the Canadian Government must 
reserve the right in future not to supply 
security information concerning Canadian 
citizens to any United States Government 
agency. 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

AMBASSADOR. 


Text oF Mr. LESTER PEARSON’s STATEMENT 
MADE IN THE CANADIAN HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
APRIL 10, 1957 
As I have previously informed the House, 

we have already protested, formally and 

strongly, to the United States Government, 
in the only way open to us, in regard to the 
action of certain members of the United 

States Senate Subcommittee on Security in 

making public again years after their first 

appearance—slanderous insinuations against 
the loyalty of a high Canadian official, and 
which helped to bring about tragic results 
that have so shocked and saddened us. We 
have followed this up, pending a reply to 
our protest, by oral communications through 
our Embassy in Washington, and through the 
United States Embassy here. Our views on 
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this matter have reached the very highest 
authorities in the Government of the United 
States, who have understood our feelings 
and our position, and have tried to be helpful 
in this matter. In making this statement, 
I venture to express the hope that the action 
in question, which has aroused resentment 
and even bitterness in Canada, can be kept 
in proportion insofar as our relations with 
the United States are concerned, This action 
was taken by only 1 or 2 members of a 
legislative subcommittee, and by one of its 
employees, it has been attacked by other 
Americans and deeply regretted by more. 
May I mention, for instance, the sincere 
letter sent to our Ambassador in Washington 
by the chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, which included the fol- 
lowing words: “It was with the deepest 
sorrow that I learned of the death of Mr. E. 
Herbert Norman, your Ambassador to Egypt. 
Indication that his death may have been 
attributable to unfortunate publicity aris- 
ing from activities in connection with the 
work of the Senate lead me to express my 
deep regret to the Canadian Government and 
to the Norman family. Please convey this 
message to them.” Š 

I have myself received a great number of 
communications from, and read many edi- 
torials and articles by Americans, which ex- 
press the same kind of indignation that we 
feel. May I quote one paragraph from a 
letter sent me by a man in a small town in 
Maryland: 

“I sincerely believe that the vast majority 
of the people of the United States have the 
warmest regard and admiration for your 
great country and its people and regret ex- 
ceedingly the action of the subcommittee. 

“Please don’t direct your ire at the people 
of our country or our Government for I 
truly believe that in this case a handful of 
men have cast a bad reflection on over 160 
million people.” 

I hope, therefore, that we will not permit 
our strong feelings in this matter to be di- 
rected against the American people or Gov- 
ernment as a whole. They remain our close 
friends and we must do everything possible 
to maintain and strengthen that friendship, 
which has meant so much to both countries 
and may mean more in trying and dangerous 
days ahead. To indict the whole United 
States because of our just resentment re- 
garding the acts of 2 or 3 individuals—even 
though in high legislative positions—would 
be indulging in that “guilt by association” 
which we so rightly condemn in others as a 
dangerous and disintegrating threat to free- 
dom and order in our society today. The 
issue before us, however, is not only the 
tragedy of one man, victimized by slanderous 
procedures in another country and unable 
to defend himself against them. There is 
a broader question of principle involved—the 
right, to say nothing of the propriety, of an 
agency of a foreign government to intervene 
in our affairs in such a way as to harass one 
of our citizens who held a responsible and 
important position in the service of our Gov- 
ernment. Such intervention is intolerable 
and should not take place. It is this Gov- 
ernment’s own responsibility to deal with 
accusations against its citizens, within its 
own jurisdiction, in matters concerning se- 
curity, as in other matters. It is not the 
responsibility of any subcommittee of the 
legislature of another country. We accept 
our responsibility in this regard and will dis- 
charge it to the best of our ability; having 
regard not only to the security of our own 
country, but also to that of a friendly neigh- 
bor, and to the danger to free institutions 
generally, from the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. I hope that we will also act, 
however, in these matters in accordance with 
principles of justice and fair play which do 
not include the making public of charges 
made in secret sessions of a committee and 
which concern officials of a friendly foreign 
state. 
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If we fail in the discharge of our security 
responsibilities as a government, we are 
answerable to our own people, and not to a 
subcommittee of any foreign legislature. 
While this Government cannot control, of 
course, in any way, and has no desire to try, 
the practices of any governmental agency of 
another country, we have also a duty to re- 
frain from any action which might assist or 
facilitate those practices to the prejudice of 
our own citizens. We have, therefore, with 
this purpose in mind, examined our proce- 
dures regarding the exchange of security in- 
formation with the United States. I recog- 
nize that nothing we could have done would 
have prevented the action taken against Mr. 
Norman by the United States Senate Sub- 
committee on Security because the informa- 
tion which they gave out, covering allega- 
tions going back years and dealt with by 
this Government years ago, was secured from 
other than Canadian sources. Nevertheless, 
this experience has emphasized that we 
should now take steps to insure that infor- 
mation received from us on these matters 
could not possibly be used for wrong pur- 
poses against Canadians in the future. With 
this end in view, our Ambassador in Wash- 
ington has this morning delivered the fol- 
lowing communication to the United States 
Secretary of State. 


[From the New York Times of April 10, 1957] 


CANADA REVIEWS UNITED STATES SECURITY 
Link—Hints Mave THAT NORMAN CASE 
MAY JEOPARDIZE EXCHANGE—PEARSON DE- 
FERS STAND 

(By Raymond Daniell) 

OTTAWA, April 9.—The suicide of E. Herbert 
Norman, Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, 
may jeopardize the free exchange of security 
information between Canada and the United 
States. 


* * . * . 
PRESENT EXCHANGE IS BROAD 


At present- there is an almost complete 
exchange of classified security information 
between Canada and the United States. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has an agent 
here and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
have a representative in Washington, 

What is more important to the United 
States is that the full force of the mounted 
police is available to prevent the infiltration 
of subversive agents into the United States 
from Canada. 

In the view of the Canadian Government, 
however, recent events have made it advis- 
able to “look very carefully” into the implica- 
tions of the exchange of classified informa- 
tion. It may be desirable to limit such an ex- 
change to information of common value to 
both countries, it is felt here. 

The question before the Canadian Cabinet 
is whether there is danger that information 
exchanged confidentially between agencies 
of the two Governments may leak out pub- 
licly through congressional committees. 

The agencies of Canada involved in the 
exchange of security information are the 
mounted police and the Departments of Na- 
tional Defense, Defense Production and Ex- 
ternal Affairs. 

No hard decisions have been reached as 
yet. It is recognized that such drastic ac- 
tion, if it were decided upon as necessary to 
protect Canadian citizens from what has 
been called “assassination by slander,” would 
be “bad news“ for both countries. 


MERCHANT. TO RETURN TO UNITED STATES 
Shortly after Mr. Pearson’s statement was 
made, it was learned that Livingston Mer- 
chant, United. States Ambassador, who at- 
tended memorial services for Mr. Norman 
during the afternoon, would leave for Wash- 
ington tomorrow morning for consultations 
at the State Department in connection with 
the issue that has arisen over the Ambassa- 
dor’s tragic death. Earlier in the day it was 
understood that Tyler Thompson, United 
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States Minister here, would go to Washing- 
ton on a similar mission. 

Meanwhile. it was believed here that the 
reason for the long delay by the State De- 
partment in answering the Canadian note of 
protest was that the department was seeking 
an assurance from the Eastland committee 
that it would refrain from publishing the 
names of foreign nationals involved in its 
investigations. 

The subcommittee is being urged to agree 
that instead it will provide the State Depart- 
ment with the names of such individuals. 
The State Department would then transmit 
these names through diplomatic channels 
to the governments concerned. 

Apparently the State Department has en- 
countered difficulty in getting such assur- 
ances. Arnold Heeney, Canadian Ambassa- 
dor to Washington, called at the State De- 
partment yesterday, apparently to press for 
an answer to the Canadian note of mid- 
March but late this afternoon no reply had 
been received. 

Parliament is expected to be prorogued at 
the end of this week in anticipation of a June 
election and for political reasons the Gov- 
ernment wishes to put its protest on record 
along with the United States reply. The 
assurances it is seeking would help it limit 
United States-Canadian relations as an issue 
in the coming general election. 

The memorial service for Mr. Norman was 
attended by about 300 persons. Among 
them were Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent, 
Mr. Pearson, most other members. of the 
Cabinet, members of Parliament, and diplo- 
mats. They heard a United Church minister 
denounce the “destructive forces, many of 
them evil and downright demoniacal” that 
had caused the Ambassador's suicide. 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR NEUBERGER, THURSDAY, 

APRIL 11, 1957 

The demand made yesterday by the Ca- 
nadian Government, for protection of the 
secrecy of security information which may be 
exchanged between Canadian and United 
States security agencies, further points up 
the need for the Senate to come to grips with 
the procedures followed by its committees 
in this field. 

We cannot afford a breakdown of the 
close United States-Canadian cooperation in 
the field of national security over the Norman 
incident. On Canada’s soil have been built 
most of our radar installations protecting us 
from surprise air attack, as well as our land 
route to Alaska, Canada shares with us sea 
and air patrols of the vast Arctic frontier. 
Any rift in the mutual confidence upon 
which this vital cooperation with our closest 
ally is founded would have grave significance; 
yet this is threatened by the indignation in 
Canada over the handling in this country of 
security information involving Canadian 
citizens. 

I believe the Senate has an obligation to 
assume its responsibility, as a body, for the 
operation of its committees and to inquire, 
in this instance, how the ancient charges 
concerning the Canadian diplomat came to 
be revived in hearings published by the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee. Such an in- 
quiry would also involve how consent to the 
publication was given by an official of the 
State Department itself, and how such infor- 
mation is handled between the subcommittee 
and one branch of the Department ap- 
parently without clearance by other branches 
of the Department directly responsible for 
our international relations. These questions 
cannot be passed off simply as inevitable 
under our constitutional separation of 
powers, or as matters of inadvertence. The 
executive agencies involved also owe a 
clearer explanation than the weak ones 
which have so far been given of their role 
in the review and the clearance of the pub- 
lished information involving the late Ca- 
nadian Ambassador Norman, and what they 
intend to do in the future to avoid the 
threatened breakdown of crucial United 
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States-Canadian cooperation in the exchange 
of security information. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. I shall continue 
with a discussion of this material. The 
story in the New York Times pointed out 
what I regard as a very beneficial ar- 
rangement, by which a capable official of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
constantly on duty at Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Headquarters in Ottawa, 
while a correspondingly able and respon- 
sible officer of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police is constantly on duty at 
our own Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in Washington, D. C. In this manner the 
two great Federal law-enforcement agen- 
cies of the two nations are able to ex- 
change, in the closest of relationship, 
this type of information which deals 
with the defense of our country, both 
against military aggressors and against 
those who might sabotage us from 
within. 

Mr. President, I have noted that two of 
the distinguished members of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee are 
present on the floor. It was my sugges- 
tion that they be notified by attachés of 
the Senate that I was to make this rela- 
tively brief discussion on the floor today. 
I am extremely pleased that they are 
here, because I feel they should be here. 
There are several questions which occur 
to me, both as a Senator and as a citizen, 
which I am sure have occurred to many 
others. One of those questions is this: 
Let us suppose that everything which was 
claimed about the late Ambassador Nor- 
man was true. I certainly do not claim 
that, because I am not in a position, of 
course, to pass upon the reliability of the 
charges and accusations made against 
the late Ambassador Norman. But what 
puzzles me and what perplexes me is this: 
Why was this information not relayed to 
the Government of Canada rather than 
released to the general public? What 
was possibly to be gained by releasing it 
to the public, other than to antagonize 
the Government of our closest ally in the 
world? 

I want to say I have noticed the dis- 
tinguished and very beloved chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
GREEN] has arrived on the floor. I was 
extremely pleased to note recently that 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] took it upon himself to send a 
very splendid statement to the Govern- 
ment of Canada, in which he expressed 
great regret and deepest sorrow, on be- 
half of himself and the Foreign Relations 
Committee, over the death of Ambassa- 
dor Norman. It seems to me appropri- 
ate, inasmuch as the distinguished senior 
Senator from Rhode Island has arrived 
on the Senate floor, that a story from the 
New York Times of April 9, headed “Sen- 
ator Regrets Norman’s Death,” detailing 
the full statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, ap- 
pear at this point in the Recorp, and I 
ask unanimous consent therefor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR REGRETS NORMAN’S DEATH—GREEN 

EXPRESSES His DEEPEST SORROW IN NOTE TO 

CaANADA—INVESTIGATION Is URGED 


WASHINGTON, April 8.—Senator THEODORE 
Francis Green, chairman of the Senate For- 
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eign Relations Committee, expressed to the 
Canadian Government today his deepest sor- 
row and regret over the death of E. Herbert 
Norman, Canadian Ambassador to Egypt. 

Mr. Norman committed suicide in Cairo 
last Thursday in a plunge from a nine-story 
building. His suicide was attributed in Can- 
ada largely to despondency over the revival 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee of charges that Mr. Norman had been a 
Communist. 

Senator Green expressed his regret in a 
letter today to the Canadian Ambassador, 
A.D. P. Heeney. In the letter Senator GREEN 
said: 

“Indications that his [Mr. Norman’s] death 
may have been attributable to unfortunate 
publicity arising from activities in connec- 
tion with the work of the Senate lead me to 
express my deep regret to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and to the Norman family.” 

In a hearing last March 12, Robert Morris, 
chief counsel of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee, referred to “quite a few security 
reports which have a great deal of informa- 
tion to the effect that he [Mr. Norman] is a 
Communist.” 

In 1951 Karl August Wittfogel, a Columbia 
University professor, told the subcommittee 
that Mr. Norman had been a member of a 
Communist study group in Provincetown in 
1938. 

The subcommittee immediately made pub- 
lic the charges revived in the March 12 hear- 
ing. According to subcommittee members 
and Mr. Morris, the publication had first been 
cleared with Robert Cartwright, Acting Se- 
curity Chief of the State Department. 

On March 15, Lester B. Pearson, Canadian 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, told 
the Canadian House of Commons that the 
charges against Mr. Norman had been thor- 
oughly explored in 1951, and that Mr. Nor- 
man had been fully cleared. 

Mr. Pearson angrily said the revival of the 
charges by the Senate subcommittee headed 
by James O. EASTLAND, Democrat, of Missis- 
sippi, would be “treated with the contempt 
they deserve.” 

Thereupon the State Department issued 
a statement expressing complete confidence 
in Canadian representatives abroad. 

There were two other developments on 
the Norman case today. 

First, Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Dem- 
ocrat of Oregon, renewed a proposal made 
last Friday for a special bipartisan commit- 
tee to investigate the circumstances of the 
release of material made available to the 
State Department by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Second, Robert B. Nathan, national chair- 
man of Americans for Democratic Action, re- 
leased identical letters to LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, majority leader, and WILLIAM F. KNOW- 
LAND, minority leader, urging action to bring 
about the dismissal of Mr. Morris. 

PEARSON DECLINES COMMENT 

MONTREAL, April 8.—Mr. Pearson declined 
to comment tonight on reports that he 
might be next to be mentioned by the Sen- 
ate subcommittee. If the question were 
raised in the Commons, Mr. Pearson said, he 
would try to give an adequate answer. 

MEMORIAL SERVICE TODAY 

Orrawa, April 8.—Mr. Pearson said today 
that he hoped to make a further statement 
tomorrow regarding Mr. Norman’s death. 

A memorial service for the Ambassador 
will be held here tomorrow afternoon. The 
service will be conducted by the Reverend 
A. Leonard Griffith, pastor of Chalmers 
United Church. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to reiterate my question: 
Why would it not have been the proper 
and effective thing to do, if the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee had 
these fears about Ambassador Norman, 
to transmit them privately and quietly, 
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Government of Canada? I for one cer- 
tainly would have every confidence that 
the Canadian Government was equipped 
and ready to deal with such charges 
properly. 

As I said earlier, if we cannot trust 
the Government of Canada, then we 
truly have to revise every single attitude 
and concept which we must take toward 
our position in the world. If we can 
trust the Government of Canada, it 
seems to me it would have been perfectly 
adequate and thoroughly ample to have 
provided the Government of Canada, in 
private, with whatever information or 
fears the subcommittee had about the 
late Ambassador Norman. 

One other matter troubles me, and 
about this I must confess to a good deal 
of confusion. I have very carefully read 
in the press everything that I could pos- 
sibly find about this matter in recent 
weeks. I have read the stories in the 
New York Times and in the three news- 
papers that are published each day in 
Washington. I have followed the ticker 
reports of the Associated Press and the 
United Press which are outside in the 
Senate cloakroom. I have tried to learn 
all I could about developments in this 
case. I have followed what the President 
of the United States said at his press 
conference, and I should like to add at 
this point that I am extremely gratified 
the President reiterated his own very 
strong feelings about the enduring ties 
of friendship between Canada and the 
United States. For that we are all grate- 
ful; but following what the President 
said, what the State Department said, 
and what the Internal Subcommittee 
said, I still do not know who was re- 
sponsible for the release to the public 
of the material about the late Ambassa- 
dor Norman. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will tell the dis- 
tinguished Senator the facts about that. 
There were two hearings held. They 
were not investigations of Ambassador 
Norman, but were investigations of per- 
sonnel in our own State Department, one 
of whom was stationed in the Middle 
East. The name of Ambassador Nor- 
man came into the hearings inciden- 
tally. The first hearing, on the 12th of 
March, was conducted by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] and the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. I am chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

The staff of the subcommittee came 
to me and requested the release of the 
testimony. I told them that I was not 
present at the hearings, knew nothing 
about it, and that we would have to rely 
on the judgment of the Senators who 
conducted the hearings. I told them 
further that we would have to have, in 
addition, the unanimous vote of the sub- 
committee; that it must be the unani- 
mous judgment of the membership of 
the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee consists of 9 mem- 
bers, 8 of whom signed the authorization. 
One Senator was sick in the hospital 
and was not contacted. 

I told them that we had to go one 
step further: That we had to secure 
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clearance for publication from the State 
Department of the United States. I was 
informed by the staff that such clear- 
ance had been granted. Let me say that 
there is no question in my mind that 
the clearance was in fact granted. 

An official of the State Department 
who had accompanied the American 
who testified was asked to clear with 
the Department that record for publica- 
tion. He telephoned back to the counsel 
of the committee that it had been 
cleared. Now, that is one clearance. 

On the 5th day of April, the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah made a 
statement to the press. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] was present 
and helped conduct the first hearing, 
and the Senator from Utah conducted 
the second hearing. Here is what the 
Senator said: 

The next day I was advised that the State 
Department had given clearance— 


To the making of the record public— 
before signing approval of the release as a 
member of the committee—and, inciden- 
tally, I was the last one to sign—I called the 
State Department to assure myself that the 
Department had given clearance for the pub- 
lication of the hearing record. A State De- 
partment official confirmed that fact— 


That publication had been approved 
and thereupon I signed the approval. 


That is a press release issued by the 
distinguished Senator from Utah. I do 
not think any Senator in this body is 
held in higher esteem than is the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Thereafter, the person who had testi- 
fied informed the subcommittee that 
there were some errors in his testimony, 
and that he desired to appear again to 
correct the errors. He was given that 
opportunity. 

I think that hearing was on the 17th 
day of March. I could be mistaken. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
conducted that hearing. 

Mr. JENNER. It was the 21st day of 
March, I believe. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The 21st of March; 
I am in error. 

I received a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of State in which he requested 
that the subsequent testimony relative 
to Ambassador Norman be not published. 
I have conferred with the Senator from 
Utah, and I think his position was very, 
very sound. The position was that the 
first record which had been released was 
in error, that the United States Senate 
could not rest on a false record, and 
therefore the entire testimony should 
be released. 

Now I shall read a further excerpt 
from the press release which the Senator 
from Utah issued, which is accurate: 

The additional hearing held on March 21, 
which was held at the request of the State 
Department witness who had previously 
given testimony, was for the purpose of al- 
lowing him to amplify his testimony with 
respect to certain matters. The release of 
this second hearing record, I am advised, 
was objected to by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 


That is correct. I continue to quote: 
However, this fact was unknown to me, 
but since the committee had already released 
the first hearing record, I felt it was only 
just to the witness and to Dr. Norman that 
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the second hearing record should be also 
made public, because on the whole, the testi- 
mony at the second hearing was very favor- 
able to the witness and to Dr. Norman, 


I submit that a reading of the testi- 
mony of the second hearing does indi- 
cate it was very favorable to him. That 
hearing record was released with the 
authorization of eight Members of the 
Senate. I think that they have just as 
high regard for their country—they love 
their country just as much—and they are 
just as patriotic as anyone else. 

I thoroughly agree with what was done 
at those two hearings. To have not re- 
leased the second record of testimony 
would have put us in the position of hav- 
ing a public record which the man who 
testified said was erroneous. 

Now, to show how matters are lifted 
out of context, the State Department 
yesterday stated that I had personally 
refused to suppress that evidence, and 
they quoted from only one sentence in 
the letter. 

I think that the testimony of the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], who con- 
ducted the hearing, should determine 
that issue. I know he felt it was to the 
interest of Mr. Emmerson and Dr. Nor- 
man that it be published. 

I should like to make this statement: 
I requested the subcommittee to do one 
more thing. We do not have access to 
the records of a security agency. The 
State Department does. The request 
was made of the State Department that 
they check with the security agencies 
and ascertain for themselves the cor- 
rectness of the information relative to 
Dr. Norman. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator 

Mr. EASTLAND. Wait a minute. I 
am going to come to what I think the 
Senator has in mind. 

At that meeting those representatives 
told the staff of the subcommittee that 
they had already checked with the FBI, 
and knew that the committee informa- 
tion was accurate because they had re- 
ceived similar information. 

The day before yesterday there was a 
conference in my office. In regard to 
that conference I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] if he was present. 

Mr. JENNER. I was present. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I ask the Senator, 
were these matters discussed? 

Mr. JENNER. They were. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Were officials of the 
State Department there? 

Mr. JENNER. Three of them. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did they deny the 
accuracy of the information? 

Mr. JENNER. They not only did not 
deny it, but they confirmed it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Did they confirm 
what I have said in this Chamber? 

Mr. JENNER. They did. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iam sure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi 

Mr. EASTLAND. I see a statement 
here, taken from the news ticker. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. That is what I 
desired to refer to. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It says: 

The FBI said today it did not give any data 
concerning Canadian Diplomat E. H. Norman 
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to the Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee. In response to inquiries, FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover issued this statement: 

“The FBI has not made available to the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee any 
reports or files or information pertaining to 
the late Dr. Egerton Herbert Norman.” 


I will say that the Internal Security 
Subcommittee has never at any time re- 
quested such information from the FBI. 
We have never at any time made any 
statement that the FBI has ever given us 
such information. 

Mr. JENNER. Or the State Depart- 
ment, in regard to that bulletin. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I believe that state- 
ments or implications that we had re- 
quested such information from the FBI 
are issued for the purpose of misleading 
people. There has never been an issue 
with respect to the question as to 
whether or not the subcommittee has 
requested any information about Dr. 
Norman from the FBI. If such request 
has been made, I do not know it, and I 
certainly did not authorize it. I have 
never received any information from the 
FBI. What was requested was that the 
State Department check with the FBI 
to verify the information. At the same 
meeting, so the staff informs me, State 
Department representatives stated that 
they had already checked, and that the 
information was accurate. As the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] has so 
well stated, three of the State Depart- 
ment officials did not deny that state- 
ment to us day before yesterday, but 
confirmed it. Is that correct? 

Mr. JENNER. That is correct. 

Mr, EASTLAND. I dislike to enter 
into a name-calling contest with Gov- 
ernment agencies. Let me tell the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I do not believe 
any committee has taken more abuse 
than we have taken in the past few 
days. I have said nothing. We have 
taken it because we did not desire to be 
a party to anything which might add to 
the tension between our country and 
the great country to the north. We have 
not investigated Dr. Norman. However, 
the cold facts are that from 1951 until 
this time his name has continued to 
crop up in connection with investiga- 
tions which we have conducted. The 
hearing was not about him, but involved 
other employees of our own country, 
and not of Canada. 

The distinguished Senator asks me 
why this information was not submitted 
through channels to Canada. There are 
certain facts on the record which I could 
go into, but it is not my intention to do 
so at this time. There are also facts off 
the record which I would not divulge on 
this floor. But there was a sound rea- 
son for the action which was taken. 

Canada has a very fine and efficient 
government. Canada has at all times 
been zealous to protect herself against 
Communist conspiracies. I have noth- 
ing but admiration for the great Ca- 
nadian people. We are not reflecting on 
any Canadians or anyone else when we 
say that there was a very sound reason 
for what was done. 

As chairman, I know that I must take 
a great deal of abuse and suffer a great 
deal of misrepresentation, I must en- 
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dure a great many challenges of my 
motives. I think the entire membership 
of the subcommittee acted from the 
very highest motives. The testimony 
which concerned Ambassador Norman, 
taken recently at two hearings, was not 
a much different circumstance from 
what was released in the public hearing 
in 1951, when the Institute of Pacific 
Relations was under consideration. I 
shall not say anything about a man 
who has passed on; but that record 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
first I should like to say to the distin- 
guished Senator that he need not in any 
way defend the patriotism or motives of 
himself and his colleagues. I realize 
that they are fully as good as mine, and 
fully as valid. Never was it my purpose 
in any way to question them. 

However, I did question—and TI still 
do, in all candor—the judgment involved 
in releasing to the public the material 
about Ambassador Norman. But there 
was never any thought in my mind of 
adding to what the chairman of the sub- 
committee has described as the abuse 
which he has endured. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think if the dis- 
tinguished Senator knew the facts, any 
doubt on that score would be removed. 
This case has not been handled in a 
haphazard manner. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Let me ask the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a further question. 

At the time the original accusations 
against Ambassador Norman were re- 
leased to the public, was the subeommit- 
tee aware that one—and perhaps two, if I 
am not mistaken—security check or 
checks were said to have been made of 
Ambassador Norman by the security divi- 
sion of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will answer that 
question in this way: To begin with, I do 
not think this discussion is helping rela- 
tions with our neighbors to the north. 
What happened with respect to the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, I do not know. 
I know that a few years ago a college 
professor testified that Norman was a 
member of a Communist cell, and fur- 
ther, that in the investigation in Canada 
he had never been contacted. That is 
all I have to say. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his observations. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not think these 
questions are helpful. I think they can 
hurt our relations with Canada. 

We have a right, when investigating 
Americans, and when investigating what 
has happened within the borders of our 
own country, to get all the facts; and 
that is what we have tried to do. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator one fur- 
ther question. It is not my intent to 
pursue this inquiry further, because the 
distinguished Senator of the subcommit- 
tee has said that delicate matters are 
involved. I think I stated earlier in my 
remarks that I recognize there might be 
issues involved which should not be fur- 
ther aired in public. But does not the 
entire position which the able chair- 
man of the subcommittee has taken per- 
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haps indicate that an executive session 
of the Senate on this question, a session 
behind closed doors, which would be held 
in private, with everyone except Senators 
and the immediate staff of the Senate 
excluded, would be helpful in clearing 
the entire issue? 

Mr. EASTLAND. There would be 96 
different versions in the newspapers of 
the country. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his observations. 
Let me say in conclusion that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi recently stated that 
further discussion of this question was 
not helpful to relationships with Canada. 
Whether he is correct or incorrect in 
that statement I do not know. I think 
he must recognize that it is not the peo- 
ple who have expressed concern and 
alarm over this issue who have created 
tension with Canada. The presenta- 
tions by the Canadian Government, the 
vast number of editorials in Canadian 
newspapers, and many other indications 
of indignation north of the border rose 
over this case prior to the time anyone 
in the United States expressed concern 
about it, whether it was the President 
of the United States, the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island, the junior 
Senator from Oregon, or anyone else. I 
hope the Senator from Mississippi un- 
derstands that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi understands it. I 
can well understand the state of public 
opinion in the Dominion of Canada. A 
person’s opinion is formed on the basis 
of the knowledge he has. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the able 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Unless I am driven 
to it, I do not propose to say anything 
else. I would not have said anything at 
all if the Senator from Oregon had not 
addressed his questions to me. 

Much has been said in the press that 
the ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], and the Senator from 
Mississippi issued a statement and then 
recalled it. The truth about it is that 
we wrote a statement outlining the facts 
about the release and clearance by the 
State Department, as I have outlined the 
situation this afternoon. Then we read 
the report of the press conference of the 
President of the United States, in which 
he was quoted as having said that he 
thought the matter should be dropped. 
Therefore, we recalled the statement, in 
line with the President’s suggestion. 

A clerical employee picked it up and 
delivered it to the press. We knew about 
it within 5 minutes, and attempted to 
recall it. Nevertheless we have been 
abused and vilified as saying that we 
gave out something and then changed 
our minds, and that we had made an on- 
again-off-again statement, when we 
were merely complying with the request 
of the President of the United States at 
his press conference, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his observation. In conclusion 
I wish to say I am sure that the goal of 
every Member of the Senate is to re- 
store, as quickly as possible and as com- 
pletely as possible, the previous friendly 
and close ties of solidarity which have 
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existed for so many years between the 
United States and her closest ally and 
neighbor, Canada. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a press release re- 
cently issued by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. WATKINS]. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


HERBERT NORMAN CASE 


On March 12, Iast, I participated in an 
executive hearing conducted by the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, in which certain testimony 
was received from John Emmerson, an officer 
of the State Department. In the course of 
that hearing the name of Dr. Herbert 
Norman, Canadian Ambassador to Egypt, was 
mentioned. 

Immediately following the hearing, a sug- 
gestion was made by a staff officer that the 
hearing record be released to the public. I 
said at the time that the committee had a 
legal right to make the release if it desired to 
do so, but I thought there should be full co- 
operation with the State Department and we 
should, as a matter of comity, get its approval 
before the release. 

The next day I was advised that the State 
Department had given clearance. Before 
signing approval of the release as a member 
of the committee—and, incidentally, I was 
the last one to sign—I called the State De- 
partment to assure myself that the Depart- 
ment had given clearance for the publication 
of the hearing record. A State Department 
official confirmed that fact, and thereupon I 
signed the approval. Later I have been ad- 
vised that only the security officers of the 
State Department had passed on the ap- 
proval, and it was only after a review of the 
record in the light of the protest from the 
Canadian Government that it was realized 
that the diplomatic section of the Depart- 
ment should have also passed on the matter 

The additional hearing held on March 21, 
which was held at the request of the State 
Department witness who had previously 
given testimony, was for the purpose of al- 
lowing him to amplify his testimony with 
respect to certain matters. The release of 
this second hearing record, I am advised, 
was objected to by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. However, this fact was unknown to 
me, but since the committee had already re- 
leased the first hearing record, I felt it was 
only just to the witness and to Dr. Norman 
that the second hearing record should be also 
made public, because on the whole, the 
testimony at the second hearing was very 
favorable to the witness and to Dr. Norman. 

Personally; I deeply regret the tragedy 
which occurred at Cairo, and the Canadian 
people and the members of the family of 
Dr. Norman have my sincere sympathy. I 
did have serious misgivings with respect to 
the release of these records, but my re- 
luctance was overcome to a large extent by 
the fact that the State Department, which is 
concerned with matters of international re- 
lations, had cleared, at least, the first and 
most important record for publication. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 
MONDAY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES OF DEFICIENCIES 
IN SKILLED MANPOWER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past year we have become acutely 
aware of the shortage of scientists, en- 
gineers, and skilled technicians in the 
United States. As our understanding of 
this problem has deepened, it has become 
evident that this shortage actually re- 
flects and highlights deficiencies in 
nearly all areas of professional and 
highly skilled manpower. Any careful 
study of these deficiencies leads us to 
the conclusion that a principal underly- 
ing cause of this problem rests with in- 
adequacies in our secondary and higher 
educational systems. 


My own concern about deficiencies in 
skilled manpower dates back nearly 2 
years. Originally the matter came to my 
attention primarily as it relates to the 
shortage of scientists and engineers. As 
long ago as October 1955 I wrote Presi- 
dent Eisenhower urging that he establish 
a Presidential commission to give this 
critical problem the attention it deserves. 
As the letter sums up the effects of the 
problem, I should like to read it to my 
colleagues: 


Dear Mr. Present: Many of us have been 
concerned for some time about the shortage 
of scientists and engineers in the United 
States. Not enough of them are being 
trained each year to meet our national re- 
quirements. As a result, the research and de- 
velopment programs of our industries and 
Armed Forces have been curtailed. The 
shortage of research scientists, especially, is 
not only one of quantity but also of quality. 
It is not overstating the gravity of the situ- 
ation to say that technological progress is 
being held back in the United States by the 
lack of sufficient skilled scientists and engi- 
neers. This lag in technical achievement af- 
fects every aspect of our lives and should be 
a Bink of concern to the entire Nation. 

ently the shortage has been brought 
most forcefully to our attention by an- 
nouncements that the Soviet Union is edu- 
cating scientists and engineers at a faster 
rate than the United States. This competi- 
tive factor adds a note of urgency to our 
need for serious consideration of the prob- 
lem. But we should not have to have an 
international technological race to alert us 
to the shortage of scientists and engineers, 
The fact that our own progress is being re- 
tarded is compelling enough cause for con- 
cern, 

In response to this challenge, may I re- 
spectfully urge that you give consideration 
to appointing a commission to study the 
whole problem of the shortage of scientists 
and engineers. Such a Presidential com- 
mission could bring together representatives 
of education, science, industry, Govern- 
ment, and the military. Such a concentra- 
tion of the diverse groups concerned is 
needed for a thorough study of the com- 
plexities of this problem. 

Many private groups of educators and 
scientists are doing admirable work in at- 
tempting to cope with the problem. Private 
funds and the program of the National 
Science Foundation are helping to alleviate 
the shortage of scientists and engineers be- 
ing educated each year, 

But the problem is a continuing and grow- 
ing one, and I think it requires the kind of 
overall study and recommendations that a 
Presidential commission can provide. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
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It was gratifying that 6 months later 
the President appointed such a com- 
mission, the National Committee for the 
Development of Scientists and Engi- 
neers, 

During that same period, I carried on 
my own study of the problem. As I have 
indicated, while my concern originally 
was about the shortage of scientists and 
engineers, gradually I became aware 
that professional manpower needs ex- 
tended throughout many areas. My 
preliminary study of this matter also led 
me to the conclusion that a more thor- 
ough study was necessary, so in October 
of 1956 I made such a request of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that my letter of re- 
quest of October 23, 1956, to the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service be made a part 
of the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks: 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 23, 1956. 
Dr. ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
Director, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. GRIFFITH: As you may know, my 
staff has been in touch with the Legislative 
Reference Service in connection with my 
interest in offering an omnibus youth bill 
during the next session of Congress. My 
legislative counsel, Mr. Thomas Hughes, has 
had an extensive conference with Dr, 
Charles A. Quattlebaum, who has been most 
helpful to us on the educational aspects of 
this program, 

During the past year I have also had 
members of my staff working rather ex- 
tensively on the question of the shortage 
of scientific, engineering, and other profes- 
sional personnel, While increasing amounts 
of material have come to my attention on 
this subject, this is an aspect of the situ- 
ation which I should like to develop in 
greater detail. 

Hence, I would like to request that a com- 
prehensive report be prepared in the Legis- 
lative Reference Service on the whole ques- 
tion of the development of scientific, engi- 
neering, and other professional manpower. 
I think this issue merits a high priority for 
national attention and certainly will be a 
subject of acute interest in the 85th Con- 
gress. Consequently, I would like this re- 
port prepared with a view to its being 
printed for extensive use and dissemination 
upon its completion. 

I realize this is a large order but I am 
hopeful that in the remaining weeks before 
the 85th Congress convenes, it will be pos- 
sible to make real progress on such a report. 
I will not presume to set a target date for 
completion except to say that the report will 
be most useful to me if I could have access 
to it early next session. During my absence 
from Washington in the next 2 weeks, my 
legislative counsel, Mr. Hughes, will be de- 
lighted to discuss this matter with you or 
anyone you nominate. 

Best wishes and thanks, 

Sincerely, 
Husert H, HUMPHREY. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
requested study is now nearing comple- 
tion in the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, and the report will soon be avail- 
able—I hope next week. In anticipa- 
tion of that comprehensive report I wish 
to make available to those concerned 
with this problem some of the material 
which I developed as part of my pre- 
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liminary study of the shortage of scien- 
tists and engineers. 

Mr. President, I should like to add that 
I made available to the experts in the 
Library of Congress the materials which 
my own personal staff had gathered on 
this important subject of the shortage 
of skilled manpower. That material has 
been made available to the persons in 
the Library of Congress who are making 
the study. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. TI yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the able Senator 
from Minnesota that I congratulate him 
on the speech he is making. I know 
the great interest the Senator from Min- 
nesota has in seeing to it that the United 
States does not fall behind in the mat- 
ter of developing scientists, engineers, 
and skilled technicians trained in the 
field of science. 

I should like to invite the Senator's 
attention to the fact, as it has been in- 
vited on previous occasions, to a bill 
which I introduced, S. 727, which would 
take some of the money the Government 
acquired as a result of World War II, 
which money is held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian and not being used, and 
invest such money for the purpose of 
providing scholarships to young people 
in the field of engineering and science 
and other allied technical fields. 

I hope the Senator will study that 
measure and, in line with what he is 
saying, will be willing to give to the 
measure his full and enthusiastic sup- 
port, because with him behind it I have 
no doubt that we can pass the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As my distin- 
guished friend from Florida knows, the 
need for scholarships and the need for 
impetus from the Federal Government 
for this kind of program is very great. 
The Senator is to be commended for his 
interest in promoting the education of 
scientists and engineers and technicians. 
Surely he is to be commended for taking 
the initiative in this field. I shall study 
his proposal very carefully indeed. As 
the Senator no doubt recalls, I had 
printed in the Recorp some time ago a 
very favorable editorial comment on the 
subject from a splendid newspaper in the 
Middle West. Incidentally, the editor 
and publisher of that newspaper was in 
Washington about 10 days ago, when it 
was impossible for the Senator from 
Florida to meet with him, because he was 
tied up at a committee hearing. I had 
contacted the Senator's office. The edi- 
tor, a man by the name of Mr. Kennedy, 
was very much interested in the proposal 
which the Senator has made. He is the 
editor of the Daily Argus Leader, of 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. I am certain the 
Senator will be hearing more from him 
and more from other persons in support 
of his work for scholarships in the field 
of education. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss today 
some of the implications that deficiencies 
in our professional manpower—espe- 
cially shortages of scientists and engi- 
neers—could have for the United States 
and the free world. 

First I shall state some of the effects 
which the shortage of skilled manpower 
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has on our domestic economy. Then I 
shall analyze the significance of this 
problem for our international relations, 
especially as it relates to the Soviet 
Union and our struggle against commu- 
nism. Finally, I shall note a number of 
principles we must consider in seeking a 
solution to the problem. 


EFFECTS ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


I am sure we have all been struck 
by the unusual extravagance of the ad- 
vertisements that appear in our daily 
newspapers seeking scientists and engi- 
neers. Each weekend the Sunday news- 
papers contain from 4 to 6 to 10 pages of 
advertisements, searching and seeking 
for scientists. The increasing gravity of 
this problem for industry could probably 
be traced by measuring the size of those 
ads each year and noting the ever-more 
extravagant claims the various compa- 
nies make of their own virtues and ad- 
vantages as employers. Any day we can 
expect to see an offer of the moon; that 
is, when one of the rocket or missiles in- 
dustries feels it has that long-sought ob- 
ject nearly within its grasp. 

Behind these tempting advertisements 
lies a real sense of urgency. I sought to 
probe the nature of the problem in Jan- 
uary 1956 by sending a number of letters 
of inquiry to heads of industry. My let- 
ters went to some of the smaller indus- 
tries as well as to many of the largest 
corporations in the country likely to be 
affected by the need for more scientists, 
engineers, and technicians. 

In their replies, many stated that they 
had been forced to stop or indefinitely 
postpone research or development proj- 
ects because of the lack of sufficient 
trained personnel, They also told how 
they had sought to overcome this prob- 
lem by upgrading technical personnel 
to do more highly skilled work for which 
they were not properly trained. There 
can be no question that progress is being 
retarded on every front—research for 
defense as well as for those conveniences 
that make up the dream of tomorrow. 
A subcommittee of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report recognized this 
as one of its conclusions in a report on 
automation and technological change 
made as long ago as November 1955. 

The replies I received from many 
leaders of industry in early 1956 contrib- 
uted greatly to my understanding and 
knowledge of this problem, I shail not 
burden the Recorp with the extensive 
correspondence I had on this subject, 
worth while as it is, for much of the same 
material was brought out during the ex- 
cellent hearings held last April and May 
by the Subcommittee on Research and 
Development of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. However, the material 
has been made available to those who 
are studying the problem. Also, I have 
made the material available for the 
preparation of the study soon to be com- 
pleted by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, as my letter indicated. 

From studying the shortage of scien- 
tists and engineers, I concluded that the 
shortage actually reflected deficiencies 
in almost all areas of our professional 
manpower. I am convinced that a 
broad, long-range solution must be 
sought, This conclusion in part under- 
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lay the development of the youth op- 
portunity program, which I introduced 
on January 25, at this session of Con- 
gress. My remarks at that time were in 
part directed to, the problem of the 
inadequacies of educating our young 
people and of providing an opportunity 
for all of those who have the ability to 
benefit from higher education and so to 
make a contribution to our national life. 

I said at that time, and I say again, 
that it is a great waste of one of the most 
valuable resources of our Nation to per- 
mit our young people with outstanding 
mental ability to be deprived of a college 
education because of financial difficul- 
ties or for other reasons. Not only does 
it deny the individual the fulfillment of 
his own potentialities which should be 
part of his heritage in this land of oppor- 
tunity, but it denies the Nation the tal- 
ents that we are coming to realize are so 
badly needed for our fulfillment as a 
nation. 

The six bills which I introduced as 
youth opportunity program are offered 
in the spirit which I have just expressed, 
namely, of providing the fullest oppor- 
tunity for the realization of each indi- 
vidual’s abilities. At the same time such 
a program could benefit all of us by de- 
veloping our Nation’s richest and most 
precious resource—brainpower. 

FOREIGN POLICY IMPLICATIONS OF SKILLED 

MANPOWER SHORTAGES x 

Let me turn now, Mr. President, to the 
significance of this problem for our posi- 
tion in the world, especially as it relates 
to the Soviet Union and the struggle of 
the free world against communism. 

Much has already been said about the 
large numbers of scientists and engi- 
neers which the Soviet educational sys- 
tem has been turning out in recent years. 
The Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency ahd the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, among others, have 
warned us repeatedly that the Soviet 
Union is outpacing us, at least in num- 
bers, in the race for scientists and engi- 
neers, An excellent study prepared by 
Nicholas DeWitt for the National Science 
Foundation documents this fact with an 
array of persuasive statistics, Reports 
from our own scientists returning from 
the Soviet Union have warned us that it 
is not in numbers alone that the 
U. S. S. R. is making giant strides in 
science, but also the quality of Soviet 
science must not be underrated. It 
should be said that the Russians lack 
the broad base of highly skilled techni- 
cians we have, and that some of their 
second-string personnel might not be 
consistently of the same caliber as sci- 
entists and engineers in the United 
States. Such a situation prevails at the 
present time. We cannot assume we will 
long enjoy even this lead. The Soviet 
Union is engaged in a determined drive 
to overcome its technological handicap. 
It is closing the gap and is preparing 
to move out in front. 

I ask my colleagues to study in particu- 
lar the report of Nicholas DeWitt, of the 
National Science Foundation. Then, 
once they have got over the chill of the 
shock which will hit them, let them set- 
tle down to the task, which is ours, of 
doing something by way of legislation to 
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forward a program of advancement in 
the field of education. 

Why should the acceleration of science 
and technology in the Soviet Union pose 
a threat to us? Ordinarily we might be 
gratified that the people making up such 
a large area of the world were achieving 
success in education and science. I do 
not need to inform my colleagues that 
when that large area of the world is the 
Soviet Union such achievement can 
mean a threat and a challenge rather 
than provide cause for rejoicing. We 
have little reason to believe that this 
success in scientific endeavor will be ded- 
icated to the betterment of the people of 
the Soviet Union or of the world, though 
that is what the twistings of Communist 
ideology claim. 

The nature of the threat is both imme- 
diate and long range; immediately we 
are confronted with the possibility that 
the fountainhead of the aggressive world 
Communist movement might surpass us 
in the race for modern weapons and their 
means of delivery. The long-range 
threat is more subtle—the significance 
for the cause of freedom if the totali- 
tarian systera of Soviet communism can 
industrialize a previously underdevel- 
oped country at a more rapid accelerat- 
ing rate of growth than that of our own 
free Western economic system. 

I underscore the long range threat. I 
assure my colleagues that it is the obser- 
vation of ambassador after ambassador 
from the Asian and the African areas, 
with whom I have spoken, that the im- 
pact of Soviet industrialization upon the 
minds of the Asians and the Africans is 
really somewhat frightening. New na- 
tions wish to see their lands industrial- 
ized in a hurry; and they have witnessed 
in Communist Russia and in Red China 
the fulfillment of industrial programs 
in short order. Therefore, our task is 
one of competing not only in terms of 
quantity but also in quality in the time 
period. 

To speak first of the military threat 
that is immediately and constantly with 
us: We are apt to feel secure in the 
knowledge that our gross national prod- 
uct is about three times that of the Soviet 
Union. This fact is misleading, however, 
unless we keep in mind that the Soviet 
Union is concentrating its production on 
heavy industry with emphasis on arma- 
ments and the modern weapons of war. 
Some travelers have returned from 
Soviet Russia with the reassuring news 
that the Soviet economy is 20 or 30 
years behind our own. They describe 
the plumbing and housing facilities and 
the antiquated factories to prove their 
point. But scientists have returned to 
say there is nothing antiquated about 
Soviet research laboratories. 

We have already had to reevaluate 
our estimates of Soviet scientific capa- 
bilities a number of times. The Rus- 
sians startled us—worried us, in fact— 
by achieving both the atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs earlier than we had expected. 
Their ability to cut down the lead-time 
in production of aircraft disconcerted 
our military planners. Apparently their 
naval cruisers and submarines, as well 
as their other military technological de- 
velopments, have often amazed our mili- 
tary men and scientists. 
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So we must not blithely equate our 
total production with the Soviet’s and 
be complacent. It is a nice proposition 
to state the number of 1957 model United 
States automobiles having chrome 
bumpers and enormous tail fins equal 
one Soviet Tupelov-4 jet bomber, but it 
is not one from which a sense of se- 
curity can be derived. A large part of 
our national economic effort goes into 
soft goods and services, while a large 
part of Soviet productivity is turning out 
Migs, and snorkle submarines, and per- 
haps even intermediate range ballistic 
missiles. 

One of the most serious implications 
of this concentration of their best scien- 
tific talent on technology for war is the 
ever-constant threat that the Soviet 
Union might achieve a technological 
breakthrough. Military experts warn 
us that such a breakthrough could re- 
sult in a sudden imbalance in the power 
we can exert to inhibit the Communists 
from embarking on further aggression. 
A nearly impregnable defense against 
our strategic bombers, for example, could 
neutralize the deterrent effect of our 
nuclear retaliatory striking force and 
would leave us open to new aggressive 
moves by the Soviet Union. 

While much can be said about our own 
effort. to maintain military superiority 
over the Soviet Union, I shall confine my 
remarks to the effect on this effort of 
the shortage of scientists and engineers. 
In an attempt to learn something about 
this problem as it effects our research 
and development of new weapons, I 
wrote, at the beginning of last year, to 
the chiefs of each of our military re- 
search and development sections. Al- 
though some aspects of the problem may 
have changed slightly since last year, 
many of the fundamental points made 
by the service research chiefs are still 
valid. For that reason I wish to make 
their replies available in connection with 
the study soon to be completed by the 
Legislative Reference Service. 

The Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Research and Development re- 
plied to me in January 1956 in part: 

Our defense research and development 
programs have not, to date, been seriously 
affected although the shortage of personnel 
has increased the cost of research and de- 
velopment because of competition for quali- 
fied personnel. Government laboratories 
are in a particularly disadvantageous posi- 
tion in this competition. 


Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that at this point in my re- 
marks there be printed the entire letter 
of January 25, 1956, from Mr. J. B. 
Macaulay, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Development. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1956, 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Thank you for 
your letter of January 10, 1956, in which you 
requested comment about the shortage of 
scientists and engineers in the United States. 
It is my personal opinion that this shortage 
is really serious but not critical. Our de- 
fense research and development programs 
have not, to date, been seriously affected 
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although the shortage of personnel has in- 
creased the cost of research and develop- 
ment because of competition for qualified 
personnel. Government laboratories are in a 
particularly disadvantageous position in this 
competition. y 

The situation could very well become 
critical and I believe that there is need for 
an increase in the number of scientists, engi- 
neers and technicans. I am of the firm 
conviction that the future security and 
growth of this country is dependent to an 
important degree upon continuing progress 
in science and engineering, not only for 
defense research and development but for 
maintaining and enlarging the technical base 
of our civilian economy. I have been grati- 
ned that there has been recently an in- 
creasing awareness of the problem. Within 
the past year, sizable scholarship programs 
for promising high-school graduates have 
been announced by an increasing number of 
private industries and foundations. Many 
of these organizations have also been willing 
to finance advanced training for teachers, to 
offer summer employment to teachers, and to 
take many other affirmative steps. 

I am certain that much more needs to be 
done on a wide front. The problem is an 
extremely complex one and I do not believe 
it is likely to be solved by any one approach. 
For example, I believe that many actions 
need to be taken to provide motivation to 
high-school students to continue their edu- 
cation in science and technical fields. One 
such action would be to provide more train- 
ing in mathematics and the sciences at the 
high-school level. This would interest stu- 
dents in science and technical fields and 
prepare them for college-level training. A 
prerequisite for such a program, however, is 
a greatly increased number of high-school 
teachers qualified in mathematics and 
science, 

There is also a need for technicians trained 
in modern sciences such as electronics and 
chemistry. Such technicans could be per- 
haps trained in the high shools in courses 
similar to those now given in auto mechanics, 
woodworking, metalworking, etc. These 
people would be of great assistance in reliev- 
ing engineers and scientists of routine work 
thus making them available for more crea- 
tive endeavors. 

A Cabinet level committee has made a re- 
port to the President which reviews the 
problem of shortage of scientific and techni- 
cal personne] and which proposes a number 
of actions. It is anticipated that the Presi- 
dent will, in the near future, act upon the 
recommendations made by this committee. 

I am pleased to know that you are con- 
cerned about this problem since it is one 
which demands consideration from as many 
points of view as possible. Although I do 
not at this time have any ideas about legis- 
lation which might further a solution of the 
problem, I would be glad to discuss it with 
you or provide any further information you 
may feel is desirable. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. B. MACAULEY, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
subsequently I asked Mr. Macauley for 
information concerning his observation 
that the cost of research and develop- 
ment had been increased by competition 
for qualified personnel, and also that 
Government laboratories are in a par- 
ticularly disadvantageous position in 
this competition. In my second letter 
to him I inquired whether any considera- 
tion was peing given to an incentive pay 
system which would place the research 
and development activities of our vital 
defense effort on a more equal competi- 
tive footing with private industry. 
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Mr. Macauley in his reply pointed out 
that most scientific and technical per- 
sonnel hired away from the Defense 
Department were hired to work on Gov- 
ernment contract, which means that the 
Government has to pay more money 
anyway for the services of the scientists 
competitively hired away from it. He 
indicated that the Defense Department 
was not at that time considering an in- 
centive pay system. We must remember 
that the exchange of letters was in Jan- 
uary and February of last year. He 
noted, however, that they do have au- 
thority to hire engineers at a pay rate 
higher than the minimum level in a pay 
grade. 

I note that the report by the Defense 
Advisory Committee on Professional and 
Technical Compensation, the so-called 
Cordiner committee, contains recom- 
mendations in that report including 
incentive pay to deal with this problem. 

I also request, Mr. President, that Mr. 
Macauley’s second letter, dated Febru- 
ary 29, 1956, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., February 29, 1956. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR HUMPHREY: Thank you for 
your letter of February 10, 1956. I am glad 
to provide the further information you re- 
quest, as I believe that means must be found 
to relieve the shortage of qualified scientific 
and technical personnel. 

My comment that the shortage of per- 
sonnel has increased the cost of research and 
development because of competition for qual- 
ified personnel, and that Government labo- 
ratories are in a particularly disadvanta- 
geous position in this competition, was based 
on the well-known fact that industry can 
and does pay higher salaries than Govern- 
ment laboratories. I believe that most of 
those scientific and technical personnel taken 
from our laboratories are hired specifically 
for work on Government contracts where 
the cost is paid by the Government. This 
means that the man’s services are costing 
the Government more money. Government 
pay scales are not competitive with the in- 
dustrial pay scales which attract these 
people. — 

I do not mean to infer that the work being 
done in industrial activities is not important 
or that the pay scales in industry are exces- 
sive. It does present a problem, however, 
to our laboratories. Government laboratories 
can be assisted in attracting and retaining 
qualified personnel by making available ad- 
ditional high-level positions which will pro- 
vide more comparable pay in Government. 
To do this, we are supporting H. R. 9350, 
which will provide for additional scientific 
and technical positions of the type now au- 
thorized in the act of August 1, 1947 (61 
Stat. 715, Public Law 313, 80th Cong.). A 
draft bill identical to H. R. 9350 was trans- 
mitted on February 10, 1956, to the Vice 
President by the Civil Service Commission 
but has not yet been introduced in the 
Senate. 

In addition to seeking more high-level po- 
sitions we are supporting higher salaries for 
top-level scientific and professional person- 
nel as provided in S. 2628, the executive pay 
bill. 

We are not considering an incentive-pay 
system now. We do; however, have author- 
ity to hire engineers at a pay rate higher 
than the minimum level in a pay grade. 
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This has been helpful, especially in the lower 
grades. È 

A more complete story regarding the de- 
sirability of having an increased number of 
scientific and technical personnel author- 
ized, as would be provided in H. R. 9350, 
ean be found in the testimony of the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense in hearings on H. R. 
9350 before the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee on February 21, 1956. 

I appreciate your interest in this problem 
and would be glad to provide any further 
information that might be of assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. B. MACAULAY, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to emphasize that, while I am con- 
cerned that our defense research and de- 
velopment activities not be curtailed for 
lack of sufficient scientists and engineers, 
we cannot take a limited view of this 
problem. In asking Mr. Macauley 
whether consideration was being given 
to incentive pay to place the Defense De- 
partment on a more competitive foot- 
ing with private industry, I was not un- 
mindful of the fact that this is no solu- 
tion at all to the fundamental problem 
created by the ever-growing shortage of 
scientists and engineers. 

Quite probably the research being car- 
ried on by the armed services is of greater 
importance to the immediate security of 
our Nation than is much of the research 
being done by private industry. It may 
be- necessary in the immediate situation 
to give priority to our defense research 
and development. The Soviet Union is 
doing so. From the fact that private 
industry is able to hire scientists and 
engineers away from the Government— 
although this may often be for defense 
eontract work—it would appear that in 
dealing with this problem, we lack the 
sense of urgency which the situation de- 
mands. 

Let me stress that in the long run, 
though, we must be concerned with the 
overall problem created by the shortage 
of scientists and engineers. The ulti- 
mate effect upon every aspect of our 
economy can be just as serious as the 
immediate effect on defense research and 
development. 3 

To move on to another branch of the 
Defense Establishment, while I made my 
inquiry of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force for Research and Development, 
the reply came from the Secretary, Mr. 
Quarles. As the former head of Re- 
search and Development for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Secretary Quarles is 
well acquainted with this problem and its 
importance for our defense effort. 

In his reply to me, Secretary Quarles 
spoke of “that small portion of the scien- 
tific and engineering community which 
provides the bulk of original ideas and 
creative activity,” and went on to say: 

This type of person will always be in short 
supply, since it is patently impossible to have 
too many of them. Though it is not possible 
to assess the loss to this country of ideas not 
born and inventions not invented, such are 
the effects of a shortage of engineers and 
scientists in this category * * * there is no 
question but that they are of the gravest 
import. Technological breakthrough com- 
parable to radar, the turbojet, and the 
atomic bomb are very rare indeed. 


Secretary Quarles also discussed the 
disadvantage at which the armed serv- 
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ices find themselves in research and de- 
velopment in competing with private in- 
dustry for the services of highly skilled 
personnel. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the letter of Secre- 
tary Quarles of February 27, 1956, be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am FORCE, 
Washington, February 27, 1956. 


The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY : I appreciate the 
concern expressed in your January 10 letter 
to Mr. Gardner, regarding the shortage of 
scientists and engineers. This is a grave 
national problem which shows no immediate 
prospect of significant improvement. The 
accelerating rate of progress of Soviet tech- 
nology and the present Soviet capacity for 
training scientists and engineers in very 
large numbers makes this a problem of truly 
critical importance. In 1956, the U. S. S. R. 
will award bachelor degrees to almost twice 
the number of engineers and scientists 
which this country will produce. The doc- 
torate will go to approximately the same 
number in each country. Trends in both 
categories strongly favor the Soviets for at 
least the next few years. Furthermore, only 
one-fourth of American high school grad- 
uates are currently exposed to as much as a 
year of physics and only one-third will have 
had a year of chemistry. But 1 in 7 of our 
high school students are exposed to any 
mathematics beyond elementary algebra and 
simple plane geometry. On the other hand, 
in the U. S. S. R each student has 5 years 
of physics, 1 year of astronomy, 4 years of 
chemistry, 5 years of biology, and 10 years 
of mathematics, including advanced algebra, 
geometry and trigonometry. 

In regard to the effect of the engineering 
and scientific shortage on our own research 
and development operation, I would like to 
consider this question in two parts: 

The first of these concerns that small por- 
tion of the scientific and engineering com- 
munity which produces the bulk of original 
ideas and creative activity. This type of 
person will always be in short supply since 
it is patently impossible to have too many 
of them. Though it is not possible to assess 
the loss to this country of ideas not born 
and inventions not invented, such are the 
effects of a shortage of engineers and sci- 
entists in this category. Analyses indicate 
that less than one-half of our most intelli- 
gent high school graduates continue through 
eollege and, of course, but 10 to 20 percent 
of these become scientists or engineers. 
We, therefore, secure but a small fraction of 
the best thinking which could be applied to 
technological progress. Although the effects 
of this loss cannot be measured directly, 
there is no question but that they are of 
the gravest import. Technological break- 
throughs comparable to radar, the turbo-jet, 
and the atomic bomb are very rare indeed. 

Turning now to that larger body of scien- 
tists and engineers who are engaged in imple- 
menting and augmenting the more original 
and creative activity, we find a somewhat dif- 
ferent situation. Here it is more a question 
of simply acquiring enough qualified people 
to man projects being initiated or already 
underway. Competition for the services of 
technical people has caused a considerable 
increase in mobility of the engineering and 
scientific professions. While this has had 
some beneficial effects, it is also true that 
much experience has been lost and much 
effort has been expended in adaptation to 
new jobs. Apart from these effects within the 
industrial complex there are others which 
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more directly influence our own employees. 
The civil service and military pay scales for 
technical personnel have not kept pace with 
the industrial salaries which have developed 
from the competition for engineers and scien- 
tists engendered by the national shortage. 
This makes it very difficult for us to attract 
or retain within the Air Force structure an 
adequate cadre of high-quality technical offi- 
cers and civilians to plan and direct our re- 
search and development effort. For much 
the same reasons, university faculties are los- 
ing some of their best people, which, in turn, 
adversely affects the quality of training re- 
ceived by oncoming classes. 

As you have noted, the factors underlying 
the shortage are extremely complex. They 
embrace at least the following considerations: 

(a) Adequate basic preparation in the ele- 
mentary and high schools. 

(b) Cost in time and money of graduate 
and postgraduate training. 

(c) The relative prestige and financial at- 
tractiveness of occupations not requiring the 
rigors of advanced technical training. 

(d) The need for positive incentives and 
motivations to embark on, and remain in, 
careers in technology and the teaching of 
technology. 

In addition, I would like to commend to 
you a number of recent publications which 
afford detailed background information on 
this problem. These are listed in the attach- 
ment. In case you have not already done so, 
I would suggest you query the National Sci- 
ence Foundation for their suggestions on this 
subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD A. QUARLES. 


— 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE SUPPLY OF 
ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 

Soviet Professional Manpower, Nicholas 
DeWitt, National Science Foundation (1955), 
United States Government Printing Office. 

America’s Resources of Specialized Talent; 
the report of the Commission * * * pre- 
pared by Dael Wolfie, director, New York: 
Harper & Bros. (1954). 

Scientific Personnel Resources, National 
Science Foundation (1955), United States 
Government Printing Office. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
publications which Secretary Quarles 
recommended in his letter included the 
study of Soviet Professional Manpower 
by Nicholas DeWitt, to which I have 
already referred; America’s Resources of 
Specialized Talent, prepared by Dael 
Wolfle; and the study by the National 
Science Foundation entitled “Scientific 
Personnel Resources.” These might be 
called the basic texts on this subject, 
and I am sure they are known to every- 
one working in this field. I found them 
to be of great significance and most 
educational. As I have previously said, 
they really are somewhat startling, in 
the case of the statistical evidence made 
available and the conclusions drawn. 

The reply I received to my inquiry of 
the Department of the Army also 
stressed the problem of competing with 
the salaries which private industry is 
able to offer scientists and engineers. 
The point was made, as well, that an 
additional difficulty is created by the 
statutory restrictions on the number of 
high level, scientific, and professional 
positions available to the Army. I am 
sure that these are problems with which 
my colleagues on the appropriate com- 
mittees are familiar, and I trust that 
consideration is being given to alleviat- 
ing the handicap placed upon defense 
research and development by them. 
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At this point in my remarks, Mr. 
President, I request unanimous consent 
that the letter to me from the Depart- 
ment of the Army, of February 20, 1956, 
be printed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1956. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: Your letter of 
January 10, 1956, to Mr, Frank H. 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, in which 
you have expressed an interest in the short- 
age of scientists and engineers, has been 
referred to me for reply. 

I have been advised that the Department of 
the Army experiences some difficulty in se- 
curing a sufficient number of scientists and 
engineers for three reasons: 

1. The apparent shortage of supply of such 
personnel. 

2. The inflexible salary system which the 
Federal Government employs. 

3. Legal restrictions on the number of 
high level, scientific, and professional posi- 
tions available to the Army. 

In regard to the first of these reasons, little 
can be done by the Department or Congress 
except to encourage more young men and 
women to enter these fields and to stimulate 
our colleges and universities to offer oppor- 
tunities for study to a greater number of 
students. 

It would appear that the Congress could 
be of greatest help in surmounting the sec- 
ond reason for the inability to secure sum- 
cient scientists and engineers. Many in- 
stances may be found where the inability to 
compete favorably with outside industrial 
salaries has either hindered the Department 
of the Army from attracting top flight people 
or has caused the Department to lose people 
as a result of better offers from industry. A 
method should be developed to permit more 
easily the adjustment of higher level salaries 
paid to Government employees when compet- 
itors are offering such advantages. The in- 
creased inhiring rate provision of the Fringe 
Benefits Act of 1954 has helped in this regard 
to a small extent but is, at best, a stop gap 
measure. The ultimate solution, it would 
appear, is to develop a system of Federal pay 
which would permit the keeping of rates for 
Government jobs more closely alined with 
the pay for similar work in private industry. 

With regard to the third part of the prob- 
lem, the Office of the Secretary of Defense is 
preparing a schedule of needed positions in 
the scientific, professional, and executive 
fields, for presentation to Congress in the 
immediate future. 

Any effort you may make in this direction 
would certainly be justified in view of the 
need for congressional action. This office 
will be happy to assist you further in the 
developing of any needed information. 

Sincerely, 
C. J. Hauck, Jr., 
Brigadier General, GS. 
Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
response from the Office of Naval Re- 
search also raised the problem of com- 
petition with industry's higher salaries. 
Included, however, was a naval directive 
pointing out some of the benefits which 
the Navy can offer those working on re- 
search projects which helps to offset pri- 
vate industry’s advantages. Another 
informative publication sent to me by 
the Chief of Naval Research is a report 
of an interdepartmental committee on 
scientific research and development 
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which gives the views of scientists on 
the Government as an employer. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
the letter of January 30 from the Chief 
of Naval Research, with its accompany- 
ing material, be made a part of the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE oF NAVAL RESEARCH, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1956. 
The Honorable Huserr H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Your letter 
of January 10, 1956, addressed to my prede- 
cessor, Admiral Furth, concerning the short- 
age of scientists and engineers, and how the 
shortage might be affecting the research and 
development activities of this Office, relates 
to matters of constant concern to the Navy. 
As we prepare ourselves to thwart a foe 
whose scientific potential increases daily, we 
find we can increase our potential but little 
until many attitudes toward scientific re- 
search and scientists in our land change. 

Many aspects of the problem concerning 
the shortage of scientists are social. Far 
better analysts than I have written on these. 
In essence we must, by every means possible, 
increase the supply to meet the demand for 
trained minds and hands. In the Navy, we 
must achieve a better competitive position 
to secure our share of the Nation's scientific 
talent. 

Industrial offers today are literally drain- 
ing the Navy of its research and develop- 
ment engineers and scientists. More money, 
often at salaries two times greater than we 
can offer, cause our people to leave. How- 
ever, this is but one cause. An equally seri- 
, ous reason is the respectability of Govern- 
ment service. Public spirited employees find 
it hard sometimes to stand for the innuen- 
does raised as to the quality of their work, 
not from fellow scientists but from fellow 
citizens. 

Illustrative of our concern and effort, you 
will find an attached instruction which re- 
minds Navy officials of the liberal policies 
regarding in-service training. This had its 
origin in discussions before our Naval Re- 
search Advisory Committee which recom- 
mended its issuance. Similarly the advice 
of our Council of Senator Scientists of the 
Naval Laboratories, a wholly civilian group, 
has resulted in formation of policies to im- 
prove our position. By way of illustration, 
there is also enclosed an instruction on or- 
ganization and administration of Navy re- 
search and development facilities which had 
its origin in this group. 

We are at present debating pros and cons 
of a Naval scientific service to establish a 
career environment for our scientific civil 
servants, The special needs of the Navy for 
scientists who may be required to undertake 
duty at sea also might be assisted in this way. 
As a step in this direction, there is main- 
tained in this Office a central roster of naval 
scientific personnel which daily becomes 
more useful in coordinating our Navy's re- 
search and development work. 

‘These means push to the limit our efforts 
to enhance the attractiveness of civil service 
employment of scientists within the con- 
fines of the regulations. The problem faced 
by our research and development programs 
is generally twofold; first, attracting young 
scientists and engineers at bachelor’s 
through doctor’s levels at the entrance grade 
with a sufficiently competitive salary; sec- 
ond, holding on to experienced scientists and 
engineers at the higher grade levels due to 
opportunities existing outside the Govern- 
ment at considerably higher compensation. 

An illustration of the problem faced at the 
entrance level for engineers and scientists 
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with a BS degree is illustrated by comparing 
the present entrance rate for the Govern- 
ment for GS-5 engineers and scientists of 
$4,845 a year, which breaks down to approxi- 
mately $362 a month, compared with salaries 
of 8376 to $400 a month being offered by 
46 percent of 167 companies recently sur- 
veyed by the Midwest College Placement As- 
sociation and presented at their annual 
conference in Chicago in September of 1955. 
This same survey showed that, in addition, 
7 percent of the companies were offering 
salaries of $400 to $425 per month to persons 
with a bachelor’s degree in science or engi- 
neering. Many of these industrial companies, 
in addition to offering a very favorable differ- 
ential in comparison to Government salaries, 
pay for the transportation of the household 
goods and dependents of the appointee. 
Consequently, the Government offer fre- 
quently seems very unattractive. Many pri- 
vate companies also have a recruiting ad- 
vantage through the practice of inviting 
applicants to their laboratories or places of 
work for personal interviews at company 
expense and thereby creating interest in 
possible employment. Government activi- 
ties presently do not have authority for this 
same kind of positive recruitment method. 

A third comparative difficulty is the ability 
of private industry to offer a higher pay to 
those scientists and engineers who, through 
top standing in their classes or other evi- 
dence of unusual creative ability, appear to 
warrant a premium pay. Governmental ac- 
tivities are limited to offer the same rate 
of compensation to all scientists and engi- 
neers with recently acquired degrees as their 
only basis for consideration for employment, 
regardless of the quality of the applicant's 
training, experience, and promise. 

An overall advantage possessed by indus- 
try and prohibited among Federal agencies 
is the use of paid advertising to publicize 
vacancies, professional opportunities, and 
other characteristics of the working situa- 
tion that might help to make scientific 
activities attractive to scientists and engi- 
neers. 

It would appear, therefore, that legislation 
that would accomplish the following would 
help us to improve our competitive position, 
particularly at the entrance levels: (a) A 
compensation system based upon prevailing 
wages on a national scale that can be con- 
stantly appraised and adjusted by the central 
personnel agency of the Federal Government, 
the Civil Service Commission; (b) enabling 
legislation permitting payment of transpor- 
tation of household goods and dependents 
for new appointees in scientific and engineer- 
ing positions; (c) enabling legislation per- 
mitting payment of transportation and sub- 
sistence for scientists and engineers invited 
to appear at the place of work for an inter- 
view with prospective employer; (d) author- 
ity for Government agencies to use paid 
advertising in publicizing scientific and 
professional vacancies. 

For the second major problem area, reten- 
tion of experienced, creative, and competent 
personnel, salary benefits seem to be a major 
factor in solution to this problem. The cur- 
rent administration of the classification law 
with its rigid emphasis on duties and re- 
sponsibilities tends to hold scientists and 
engineers at pay levels prescribed exclusively 
by duties and responsibilities independent of 
the quality of performance and achieyement 
demonstrated by the individual. This fre- 
quently permits such positions to lag behind 
competitive salaries paid to persons in pri- 
vate industry capable of comparable scien- 
tific and engineering achievement. 

In addition, the insufficient number of 
opportunities at top pay levels, particularly 
at the supergrade and Public Law 313 range, 
makes it increasingly difficult to retain top 
level scientists and engineers who see a very 
limited opportunity to advance. Within the 
past year, several key Navy scientists have 
resigned to accept positions in industry at 
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much greater compensation. There are 
compensation problems even at the Public 
Law 313 and supergrade levels, essentially 
due to the present statutory limit of $15,000 
per annum. Inability to meet top industrial 
salaries Will obviously always be a legitimate 
problem of governmental activities. How- 
ever, legislative action to increase substan- 
tially the number of supergrade and Public 
Law 313 positions and also to raise the pres- 
ent ceiling above its current statutory limit 
of $15,000 per annum would be a significant 
contribution to our ability to retain key per- 
sonnel. 

These proposals are not unique. The In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Scientific Re- 
search and Development, of which I am the 
Navy member, has also given considerable 
attention to this issue and has made recom- 
mendations to the Civil Service Commission 
along these lines. The third enclosure is a 
committee report on the problem. 

I hope that these frank statements will 
be of value to you. I have tried to show that 
we are making every effort possible to in- 
crease our scientific strength within the rules 
but feel that the solution is to recognize that 
we can obtain and retain scientific personnel 
primarily by improving our competitive 
position. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. BENNETT, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of Naval Research, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 21, 1955. 
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From: Secretary of the Navy. 

To: Chiefs, Bureaus and Offices, Navy De- 
partment Commandant òf the Marine 
Corps. 

Subject: Organization and administration of 
Navy research and development facilities, 

1. Purpose: The purpose of this instruc- 
tion is to state the policy of the Department 
of the Navy concerning organization and 
administration of facilities engaged princi- 
pally in research and development. 

2. Background: Effective research and de- 
velopment toward the Navy's objectives re- 
quire qualified Navy command and direction 
of the purpose of the work, and direction by 
qualified scientists or engineers in the tech- 
nical content of the work. The military and 
civilian personnel must work together as a 
team so that their respective special abilities 
are fully utilized to develop new techniques, 
materials, and equipments for the Navy. 

3. Policy: The following policies shall goy- 
ern the organization and administration of 
Navy research and development facilities: 

(a) Responsibility: The commanding offi- 
cer will be responsible for the activity, its 
direction and administration, and all of its 
work. Direction of the technical program 
along sound technical lines will be insured 
by making the senior scientist or engineer 
(technical director) directly responsible to 
the commanding officer for the conduct and 
effectiveness of the technical program, with 
direct authority and responsibility for the 
technical work. The responsibilities of the 
technical director at each facility should be 
defined in writing. 

(b) Service departments: The primary 
function of the service departments is to aid 
the technical staff and to supply its needs 
for accomplishing the work specified. 

(c) Area of activity of facility: The area 
of activity of each research and development 
facility should be defined in sufficient detail 
to serve as an effective guide to the facility 
and its parent bureau or office in the assign- 
ment of tasks or projects. The definition 
and subsequent assignments should be di- 
rected toward achieving coherent programs 
which the staff can perform at a reasonable 
rate. The facility and the prent bureau or 
Office should mutually and jointly decide the 
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nature and content of the workload, keeping 
in mind the need for flexibility. e pro- 
gram should be broad enough to permit a 
reasonable exploitation of important new 
ideas on its fringes. The work program 
should be reviewed periodically by the facil- 
ity with the parent bureau or office. In ad- 
dition to the assigned work program the 
facility should be given control of a portion 
of its research capacity for the exploitation 
of new ideas which it has generated and 
which it considers valuable in meeting the 
Navy's requirements in its assigned area of 
activity. Projects established for this pur- 
pose should be subject to review by the 
parent bureau or office, and their prosecution 
must now be allowed to delay the accom- 
plishment of the assigned program. 

(d) Personnel policy: Commanding offi- 
cers and technical directors should exploit 
every reasonable means for enhancing the 
attractiveness of employment in their estab- 
lishments to creative, energetic, and con- 
scientious scientific and technical people; for 
utilizing scientific and technical personnel 
productively and on work that will further 
develop their technical abilities; and for 
meeting other special needs of their profes- 
sional careers. The recruitment, develop- 
ment, and utilization of the technical staff 
should be a continuing responsibility of both 
the commanding officer and the technical 
director and should be promoted by imagina- 
tive development of sources of recruitment, 
by suitable employee development programs 
and in advanced science and technology, by 
training in administrative and executive 
techniques, by encouragement of appropri- 
ate participation in the activities of the pro- 
fessional societies, by recognition of scientific 
achievements, and by such other means as 
will increase the effectiveness and productiv- 
ity of the technical staff. 

4. Implementation: The chiefs of the bu- 
reaus and offices having cognizance over re- 
search and development facilities shall in- 
sure that the foregoing policies are imple- 
mented. 

J. H. SMITH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (A). 
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From: Secretary of the Navy. 

To: All naval activities employing civilians. 

Subject: Fostering professional development 
of civilian scientific and engineering per- 
sonnel; available means for. 

Reference: (a) Authority contained in cur- 
rent appropriation act for payment of 
tuition, cited in NCPI 230; (b) NCPI 
230.6; (c) FPM Z1-239, section 6.101; 
(d) NCPI 35.4-1; (e) NCPI 240.3. 

1. Purpose: This instruction brings to- 
gether and interprets the Navy policy on 
encouraging the professional development of 
civilian scientific and engineering personnel. 
It directs addressees to review their current 
training programs and to make full use of 
available means for developing scientific, 
engineering, and supporting personnel, 

2. Background: Emphasis has been placed 
by progressive scientific organizations of the 
civilian economy on constantly improving 
their engineering and scientific personnel. 
This has been shown by recent studies of 
congressional committees and the Hoover 
Commission report. This instruction de- 
scribes existing methods by which naval ac- 
tivities employing scientific and engineering 
personnel may offer a variety of professional 
development programs that compare favor- 
ably and exceed in some respects those of- 
fered by leading private companies. All cog- 
nizant personnel are therefore requested to 
make full use of these means which are 
within the established Navy training policy 
framework set forth in NCPI 230 to increase 
the professional skills of present comple- 
ment, to enhance the recruitment of prom- 
ising scientists and engineers, and, most 
important, to increase the scientific and 
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engineering capability of the Naval Estab- 
lishment. 


3. Navy payment of tuition and other ex- 
penses for professional development of scien- 
tific, technical, and engineering personnel. 
Reference (a) is the authority for assigning 
civilian personnel to instructional programs 
requiring tuition payment where such in- 
structional courses are needed to carry out 
the mission of the activity or primarily for 
direct benefit toward the accomplishment of 
the individual's assignment in the Navy. 
Such courses may include summer session 
refresher and briefing programs in new de- 
velopments in sclence and engineering, such 
as those offered at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; advanced courses of scientific 
and engineering study; and participation in 
institutes designed to increase managerial 
or scientific and technical effectiveness. 
When such programs are approved, as pre- 
scribed in reference (b), tuition, per diem, 
travel, and incidental costs such as books, 
and registration fees may be covered. 

4. Arrangement with accredited educa- 
tional institutions for sponsorship of pro- 
grams to meet needs of scientific and pro- 
fessional employees of the naval activity: 
Many naval activities have successfully nego- 
tiated arrangements with leading educational 
institutions in adjacent locations for offer- 
ing accredited courses, given both on and 
off the campus, leading to higher degrees. 
Generally, participation in such courses is 
the financial obligation of the employee de- 
siring the degree credit or the information 
made available in the courses. However, in 
view of the standard requirement among uni- 
versities that a minimum number of stu- 
dents is required before a course may be 
offered, it may be possible through use of 
reference (a) for the naval activity to sub- 
sidize the difference between the tuition paid 
by the students and the actual cost to the 
institution. Such arrangements permitting 
off-campus credit courses and degree-award- 
ing programs are particularly desirable, in 
those naval activities where, due to location, 
accessibility of graduate on-campus courses 
to engineers and other technical personnel is 
not available. 

The details of such arrangements between 
naval activities and educational institutions 
may include offering of courses either after 
regular hours or partly on official time, de- 
pending upon the extent of management's 
interest in encouraging their employees to 
enroll in such programs. Where justifica- 
tion for tuition subsidy is required, the in- 
formation presented by activity concerned, as 
described in reference (b), should clearly 
show that the content of these courses di- 
rectly benefits and helps accomplish the as- 
signed mission of the naval activity. The 
justification should also clearly state the 
minimum condition under which the educa- 
tional institution is willing to offer neces- 
sary courses. 

5. Competition for fellowships and other 
awards: Naval activities should encourage 
participation among their employees in com- 
petition for such national awards as the 
Sloan fellowship program at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the Rockefeller 
fellowships sponsored by the Rockefeller In- 
stitute in conjunction with Princeton Uni- 
versity, and other such programs. These 
programs not only offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for professional development but they 
also achieve public recognition for outstand- 
ing employees frequently at a national level, 
Determination as to the degree of financial 
support in respect to salary, per diem, sub- 
sistence, and incidental expenses should be 
based upon the direct value of the program 
to the naval activity. Where payment of 
the salary and other expenses involved in 
the fellowship or award may not be justified 
for Navy support, employees concerned 
should be encouraged to use annual leave 
and/or leave without pay. 
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5. Administrative permission to employees 
to attend university courses on official work 
time: When participation in certain courses 
offered by educational institutions is of direct 
benefit to the Navy and the employee is will- 
ing to pay the tuition cost, particularly where 
such courses are part of an employee profes- 
sional development plan, administrative per- 
mission may be given to permit such attend- 
ance on Official time. In general, such per- 
mission should not exceed a maximum of 4 
hours official working time per week. 

6. Assignment for temporary duty to an 
educational institution or industrial organ- 
ization: Scientific, technical, or engineering 
personnel may be assigned temporary or 
travel status to institutions or industrial or- 
ganizations for short-term visits to gain in- 
formation concerning research and develop- 
ment techniques, use of special technical 
equipment, or other processes directly re- 
lated to the official work assignment of the 
employee concerned or the mission of the 
activity. Consideration may also be given 
toward establishing a temporary duty sta- 
tion at the institution or industrial organi- 
zation concerned or described in refer- 
ence (8). 

7. Use of eminent scientist and other pro- 
fessional personnel for seminars, lectures, 
and short tours of duty: References (b), (e), 
and (4) permit utilization of outstanding 
scientists, engineers and other professional 
personnel for lectures, seminars, and insti- 
tute programs and also for limited tours of 
duty as consultants. Such arrangements 
may benefit Navy scientists and engineers, 
not only in furnishing new information but 
in stimulating greater creativity. 

8. Utilization of special duty stations for 
training and development of scientific and 
engineering personnel: Due to the shortages 
existing for certain kinds of specialized scien- 
tists, engineers, and technical personnel re- 
quired by the naval establishment or to per- 
mit employees to gain information about new 
technological advances, it may be desirable 
to select, under reference (a), qualified scien- 
tists and engineers with promise and assign 
them on a full-time detail to appropriate in- 
stitutions for further study and development. 
The Bureau of Ships annually sends 1 to 8 
employees for a year’s study to the Oak Ridge 
Reactor School; Naval Air Development Cen- 
ter annually sends 1 to 8 employees for a year 
to Ordnance Armament Course at MIT. At 
the University of California, advance study 
programs in hydrodynamics and naval archi- 
tecture have been made possible through the 
naval support of research studies in these 
fields. As described in reference (e), the 
Navy pays salary, tuition costs, travel, and 
incidental expenses for the employees se- 
lected. 

10. Action: Addressees are requested to 
study their current training and professional 
development programs for application of this 
instruction wherever appropriate. Chief of 
Naval Research (code 700) and Chief of In- 
dustrial Relations (code 300) will provide 
guidance and information as required on 
matters relating to this instruction. 


SCIENTISTS’ VIEWS OF THE GOVERNMENT AS AN 
EMPLOYER, SEPTEMBER 1955 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
Research and Development 
Introduction 

Of all our resources, trained scientific 
manpower is easily one of the scarcest and 
most valuable. We do not have, and we will 
not be able to produce within the foresee- 
able future, nearly enough scientists to 
meet our requirements, The limited sup- 
ply that is available must be shared by in- 
dustry, the universities, and Government. 
Proper use of this limited supply, by each 
of these groups, ranks among the most criti- 
cal problems facing our Nation. 

How, then, can the Federal Government 
attract and hold an appropriate share of 
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superior scientific talent? How can it in- 
sure that its scientists spend their time as 
productively as possible? 

The answers to these questions will deter- 
mine the ultimate success of Government's 
scientific programs and are therefore of 
crucial importance to responsible officials 
of Government. They are of special con- 
cern to heads of scientific laboratories and 
agencies and to those responsible for Federal 
personnel policy. 

In practice, the law of supply and demand 
operates in the scientific manpower field just 
as it does elsewhere. In the face of a de- 
mand which far exceeds the supply, Gov- 
ernment—like industry—must take special, 
positive measures to attract competent 
scientists; to increase the effectiveness with 
which they use their scientific skill; and 
to create conditions which will encourage 
maximum job satisfaction and productivity. 

With this thought in mind, the Subcom- 
mittee on Scientific Personnel of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific Re- 
search and Development recently made an 
informal survey of Federal scientists’ atti- 
tudes toward Government employment, as 
one part of its work on a more compre- 
hensive project. With the help of the 
panel on policy, questionnaires were sent to 
a selected number of scientists in Govern- 
ment agencies whose long experience and 
whose positions of leadership seemed to 
make their testimony significant. Fifty-five 
of these scientists in seven different agen- 
cies employing substantial numbers of 
scientists, answered these questions: 

1. What are the major attractions that 
bring scientists into the public service 
today? 

2. Can we improve our pulling power? 
How? 

3. Are qualified scientists leaving the serv- 
ice? Why? 

4. What keeps good scientists in the serv- 
ice? 

5. How can we improve our holding power? 

6. How can we create a situation in which 
Federal scientists can work most produc- 
tively? 

7. What features of the present system 
would you particularly want to protect? 

8. Which would you most like to change? 
How? 

This report consolidates the replies of the 
55 scientists. Practically all of those re- 
sponding had both administrative and re- 
search experience of considerable length in 
Government agencies, and ranked as section 
chief or project leader or above (GS-13 to 
GS-17). They were engaged in public health, 
forestry, naval ordnance, civil and military 
aeronautics, and physical and chemical re- 
search and technology. The lists of ques- 
tions were given to persOns who were known 
by panel members to be interested in the 
subject matter. Even though the group was 
small, we feel that the opinions voiced are 
fairly representative of those of many other 
scientists. In the belief that the comments 
are worthy of careful study in Government 
agencies, the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Scientific Research and Development is 
making them available to Government offi- 
cers having responsibility in the field of re- 
search and development, 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE PROBLEM 


In reply to the first question: What are 
the major attractions that bring scientists 
into public service today,” one of the 55 sci- 
entists replied: “* * + the same as the at- 
traction of any other organization—the de- 
sire to work on the research of his choice.” 

Another put it this way: “Many of the 
newest tasks in science are being prosecuted 
under Government sponsorship. * * * An 
opportunity to work on the largest, most re- 
cent, and most challenging (technically) 
projects appears to be possible. This, I feel, 
is the most commanding drive.” 

Still another said: “The recognition that 
the Government must from now on support 
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(extensively) science has made the scientist 
determined to see that the program is ad- 
ministered from the scientists’ vantage 
point.” 

Others describe Government’s recruiting 
attractions in such terms as these: 

“Opportunity to do creative research on a 
wide variety of problems rather than to con- 
centrate on the problems applying to one 
concern.” 

“Opportunity for technical work promot- 
ing continuing technical advancement and 
personal accomplishment.” 

“Work that is interesting, enjoyable, and 
challenging.” 

“Opportunity to do fundamental research 
as opposed to production type of work.” 

More frequently than any other item, the 
respondents listed the work to be done as 
Government’s major recruiting attraction 
and also listed the work itself as the Govern- 
ment’s major holding power: 

“Infatuation with the technical problems.” 

“Love for job.” 

“The personal satisfaction of doing a job 
that is important and worth while.” 

One reported: “Those persons who are 
tempted to consider leaving, but at this time 
do not, have developed a mature attitude 
toward research and fully appreciate its sig- 
nificance. It is an inspirational occupation 
to deal with the unknown, solve difficult 
problems, and lay cornerstones of knowledge 
along the way.” 


THE LUXURY OF INTEGRITY 


Many Federal scientists believe that an- 
other of Government’s great attractions for 
research workers is what one of them aptly 
terms, “the luxury of integrity.” 

Despite the fact that much Government 
research is necessarily of the so-called tar- 
get type, freedom of research in Government 
apparently falls somewhere on the scale be- 
tween the greater freedom of universities 
and the lesser freedom of industry. Federal 
scientists prize highly: 

The “freedom from pressure to distort 
findings for commercial purposes” in Gov- 
ernment. 

“The opportunity for performing funda- 
mental research without the necessity for 
compromising the work for the sake of speed 
or profit.” 

“Freedom in finding the truth and pub- 
lishing the truth without pressure to do a 
commercial job of development.” 

“Opportunity to do fundamental or basic 
research without pressure for immediate 
application.” 


THE DRAG OF ADMINISTRATIVE REDTAPE 


While Government does quite well in pre- 

serving basic scientific freedom and integ- 
rity of research for its scientists, it appar- 
ently does not do so well in freeing them 
of what they regard as excessive administra- 
tive controls. The reporting group cited 
“the drag of administrative redtape“ more 
frequently than any other item except salary 
as a major reason talented scientists leave 
Government: 
“Professional administrators drive them 
out.” 
“Dissatisfaction with redtape, with slow- 
ness of advancement, with travel arrange- 
ments, and with security handling.” 

To gain] freedom from petty annoyances 
by administrative staff.” 

“Fed up with redtape and gobbledygook.” 

“Desire to less redtape, regimentation, and 
restrictions erroneously considered a Gov- 
ernment monopoly.” 

A typical summary of a very general atti- 
tude read: “I believe that dissatisfaction 
with Government service arises from the 
cumulative effects of many small things. 
Chief of these is lack of privacy: Space plan- 
ners who move his office from here to there, 
file coordinators who want an inventory of 
his papers, librarians who demand a semi- 
annual survey of classified material and 
published books; position description re- 
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views who insist on continuing accuracy; 
bookkeepers who want to know how many 
hours are spent each day on each task.” 

Improved administrative support and sery- 
ices were mentioned more frequently than 
any other item as a suggested method of in- 
creasing scientific productivity. Some of the 
comments here were: 

“Fewer administrators and less ‘admin- 
istration.” 

“Stop bothering the scientists with man- 
agement problems. Treat the scientists like 
mature grownups who have as much in- 
tegrity in daily affairs as in scientific report- 
ing. Give scientists more service help.” 

“Institute the development of administra- 
tive attitudes which will be based on the 
assumption that the individual scientist is 
honest, hard working, and anxious to do his 
best as a public servant. This to replace 
the attitude, undoubtedly forced on admin- 
istrators from other sources, that some scien- 
tists are liars and cheats and therefore regu- 
lations must be set up which while harmful 
to the productivity of all must be set up to 
screen out these few.” 

Characteristic of good research workers is 
their need and demand for broad discretion 
in operation. The superior research worker 
is, by personality, by training, and by the 
nature of his profession, highly individual- 
istic. To suppress this individualism is to 
stifle his creative talent and destroy his 
scientific productivity. Yet, management 
exists for the purpose of integrating and di- 
recting various activities and projects toward 
the accomplishment of a mission; this neces- 
sarily places certain curbs on the individual- 
ism of the scientist as well as that of other 
employees. The problem is to find and 
maintain a proper balance between these 
two goals, 

Achievement of the basic purpose for 
which scientific agencies do exist—the cre- 
ation of new scientific knowledge and the 
development of applications of this knowl- 
edge—is peculiarly dependent upon freeing 
the creative talents of the scientist for those 
scientific activities of which he alone is 
capable. 

Resolution of this problem challenges the 
best of scientific and administrative think- 
ing and good will. 


THE BUDGET DILEMMA 


The adequacy of research funds and the 
very excellent research equipment and fa- 
cilities of the Government are strong at- 
tractions to the scientist. They were men- 
tioned by 26 of the 55 reporting scientists 
as adding greatly to Government’s recruit- 
ing power. However, the fluctuating level 
of financial support presents very real prob- 
lems which significantly lower the scientific 
productivity of Federal activities. 

Fourteen of the reporting scientists listed 
frustrations due to research financing (de- 
lays; uncertainty; indifferent or fluctuat- 
ing support) as a major factor in Govern- 
ment's loss of its qualified scientists. The 
toll in reduced efficiency of those who re- 
main is undoubtedly even heavier. 

Few, if any, Federal research programs can 
be completed, much less evaluated, in 1 
year. Most are 2-, 3-, or 5-year, or even 
longer range activities. The Government 
in many cases assures outside agencies re- 
ceiving Federal research grants and con- 
tracts of financial support through the ex- 
pected duration of the project. This prac- 
tice is based on a recognition that these 
outside sources cannot afford to build up re- 
search staffs and facilities that may be dis- 
banded at the end of 1 year, before the job 
is finished. It is equally unrealistic and un- 
economical to require research activities 
within Government to operate under such a 
handicap. 

The timing of appropriations also causes 
significant difficulties. Appropriations are 
ordinarily made for a 1-year period begin- 
ning July 1, Frequently they are voted so 
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late in the fiscal year that Federal agencies 
cannot make firm job offers to outstanding 
students in advance of their graduation; such 
students naturally go elsewhere, to employ- 
ers who can and do make such offers early 
in the spring. Some research activities re- 
quire fieldwork that can be done only dur- 
ing the summer months. The fact that the 
fiscal year begins July 1 prevents good 
planning and efficient conduct of such activ- 
ities. 

PROBLEMS WITH THE PERSONNEL SYSTEM 

Scientists, being human, are just as sub- 
jective about their working conditions as any 
other kind of worker. Repeatedly the group 
surveyed expressed considerable concern 
about: 

Salary 


“Fair pay; comparable if not competitive 
salaries,” especially at the beginning and 
upper levels; the need for more flexible start- 
ing rates; the low ceiling of Federal salaries; 
“Industry offers more money”; “better pay 
elsewhere for the same level of work”; “the 
10-year man can command up to $1,200- 
$1,500 more salary per year doing the same or 
less qualified work.” 

On the “what’s wrong” side, low salary is 
named most frequently (41 times) as the 
reason for qualified scientists leaving Gov- 
ernment. 

“Raise salary scales,” particularly at the 
entrance and the top levels, appears more 
often than any other suggestion for im- 
proving pulling power (36 mentions) and 
for improving holding power (37 mentions). 

Salary is also mentioned second most fre- 
quently (after civil-service hiring, firing, 
rating, and promotion practices) as that 
feature of the present system most in need 
of change. 

Promotions 

A major dissatisfaction closely related to 
salary concerns opportunities for advance- 
ment. The bases and the mechanism for 
promotion appear to be matters of major 
concern, frustration, and irritation to al- 
most all Federal scientists. As a group they 
believe strongly in “advancement on the 
basis of scientific accomplishment” and are 
sharply critical of “the necessity to assume 
administrative duties in order to advance.” 
Sixteen of the 55 listed this dissatisfaction 
as a major reason qualified scientists leave 
Government. 

Regarding advancement, 
surveyed suggest: 

“Promotions of persons in scientific posi- 
tions should be based on their scientific 
achievements rather than their time in 
grade, administrative competence, or merely 
the requirements of the position they hap- 
pen to hold.” 

“Raise the potential level, and increase the 
opportunity for advancement (financially 
and professionally) through actual scientific 
endeavor”; adopt a career ladder for sci- 
entists which does not force them to be- 
come administrators to reach the top grades.” 

“Give more recognition to scientific skills 
by providing ready promotion based upon 
scientific accomplishments.” 

Provide for] advancement with technical 
growth rather than strictly according to pre- 
scribed organizational pigeonholes.” 

One, pointing to the need for “recognizing 
relative proficiency in a job, and that two 
individuals can be engaged in doing the 
same work, whether typing or pathology, and 
that one will have a superior output,” con- 
cluded that “the present system encourages 
mediocrity, since advancement often depends 
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on stepping into a new job, rather than im- 


proving in the one now held.” 


Job security (tenure) 


Scientists of some agencies feel that Gov- 
ernment decreasingly offers the advantage 
of reasonable job security. They believe that 
there should be more assurance of perma- 
nence for employees who continue to pro- 
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duce, that the stability of employment 
should be increased, and that the prevailing 
atmosphere of “general uncertainty, insecu- 
rity, gradual whittling away of benefits” must 
be counteracted. Some are disturbed by 
what appear to be inconsistencies or dis- 
crepancies in action, as compared with words, 
on this problem. 


Retirement benefits 


The present civil-service retirement sys- 
tem is very attractive, especially to those 
scientists who rely on it to compensate for 
differences between the salaries they receive 
in Government and those they could obtain 
in industry. Many express the hope that 
these retirement benefits will not be im- 
paired, 

Leave provisions 


Scientists, like other Federal employees, 
are concerned and in some cases disillusioned 
by recent reductions in amount of leave 
earned and especially by restrictions in ac- 
cumulation of leave. Some point out that 
loss of these benefits deprives many Federal 
scientists of the only practicable method they 
have of approximating the sabbatical leave of 
the university research workers. 


Professional recognition and growth 


Both the opportunity to attain recogni- 
tion and establish a reputation in his chosen 
field and the opportunity to continue his 
professional growth are exceedingly impor- 
teant—even n —to the scientist. The 
extent to which Federal agencies meet this 
need varies considerably, particularly with 
pe to employees working on secret proj- 
ects, 


MOST WANTED CHANGES IN PERSONNEL 
PROCEDURE 


Features they most want to change are 
civil-service hiring, firing, rating, and pro- 
motion practices (20 mentions). Pertinent 
comments on this problem included these: 

“I would like to see a separate branch for 
scientific civil service, divorced from the 
2.5 x 10° other Government employees, sepa- 
rately administered from a professional point 
of view, revised hiring procedures, qualifica- 
tion methods and pay scales. Present hiring, 
for example, is inefficient and too slow to be 
competitive. Also a system of sabbatical 
leaves should be considered.” 

“Performance ratings—abolish. Veterans’ 
preference—abolish. Much more emphasis 
on ‘getting job done, ‘most competence and 
ability,’ etc.; less emphasis on ‘years of serv- 
ice’ (perhaps mediocre) , ‘job rights.“ 

“Those regulations that restrict or handi- 
cap the demotion, transfer, or hiring of in- 
competent personnel. Reduction in force 
procedures, for example, should be on the 
basis of the employee’s work performance 
and value to the Government rather than 
seniority.” 

“Less hampering rules and regulations on 
employment and promotions, by revising 
civil-service procedures. ‘Classification idea 
no good.“ 

“Permit research agencies to select person- 
nel independently of civil-service registers.” 

“I would like to eliminate the classifica- 
tion of professional employees. The concept 
that a classification man can come into a 
research group and establish whether a 
scientist should be promoted or not is 
basically wrong. A competent supervisory 
line can determine the performance of 
scientists in other groups. It is reasonable 
to have guidelines as to what maximum 
salary should be paid for various levels of 
work, but the supervisory line should deter- 
mine a man's worth to the organization and 
not a classification man. Possibly the con- 
cept of classification is a good one for stock- 
room clerks, but it is wrong for scientists.” 

“The method for establishing civil-service 
registers should be changed. The present 
system allows a disabled veteran who barely 
got through college and who has no research 
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aptitude whatsoever to be at the top of a 
scientific register. Government scientists 
should be employed on the basis of ability 
and potential worth to the organization 
and there should be no other considerations.” 

“In order to judge our scientists more 
fairly and enable administration to make 
better comparisons, the work performance 
rating should be changed. The present 
system is worthless. An outstanding man 
under the present system is a superman, 
while the great majority are classified as 
satisfactory. ‘Satisfactory’ includes every- 
one aboye those that should be separated to 
those just short of supermen. I would like 
to see a change in attitude on salaries and 
advancement recognizing the value of high- 
grade research men.” 


PRESTIGE, REPUTATION OF GOVERNMENT 


Federal scientists, like other Federal em- 
ployees and responsible public-spirited citi- 
zens outside Government, are profoundly 
disturbed by the deteriorating prestige and 
reputation of the Federal Government em- 
ployees arising from irresponsible statements 
that create bad public feeling. 

They say that public attacks by “sensa- 
tion seekers” have made Government em- 
ployment distasteful and stress the need 
for restoring the “climate of opinion * * * 
to its former status, when Government em- 
ployees were regarded as honest, God-fear- 
ing, hard-working, public-spirited citizens.” 
Their feelings are reflected in such state- 
ments as these: 

“Government employees have been pil- 
loried in the press, They haye become the 
favorite targets of irresponsible politicians 
and demagogues of all kinds. We need to 
start a backfire and halt this campaign in 
its tracks. Because of continual attacks on 
governmental employees, the tendency to 
label them all as ‘bureaucrats,’ and the 
widely held belief that they represent a 
group of citizens who either are unable or 
are too lazy to make a living in private em- 
ployment, it seems certain that our pulling 
power is considerably less than it once was.” 

“It is difficult to convince a prospective 
employee that he can work for the Govern- 
ment and still be self-respecting. It is also 
very demoralizing to present employees to 
have their neighbors consider them to ob- 
viously be lazy and dishonest because they 
work for the Government.” 

“Some [scientists] are staying on [in Gov- 
ernment] with the hope that the self-respect 
essential in a public servant which has been 
lost during the past few feverish years may 
be recovered to some extent.” 

Loss of prestige of Government employment 
was listed by 12 of those reporting as a major 
reason for loss of qualified scientists from 
Government. Restoration of this lost 
prestige was mentioned more often (19 
times) than any other item except higher 
salaries as essential to improved recruiting. 
It was also mentioned by 11 scientists as 
essential to improved holding power. Typi- 
cal suggestions: 

“An effective information program which 
will convince the general public that all pub- 
lic servants are not tax-eating bureaucrats 
and that the results of public service in gen- 
eral and of research in particular have con- 
tributed much to our American way of life.” 

“Work out a system to publicize the efforts 
of career scientists, devotion to duty, etc., 
in nationwide papers and magazines. Wage 
an active campaign against the careless be- 
lief of the general public that all Government 
workers are looking for a soft spot to loaf 
and are wasting public funds.” 

“To many of the general public, a typical 
civil-service employee is one who spends too 
much of his time loafing on the job, who 
manufactures nonessential jobs for himself, 
and holds his job by seniority rather than by 
ability. It would be of great service to all 
Government employees and a considerable 
benefit to the Government if the true story 
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could be told of the able, devoted, and hard- 
working employees of the Government and 
the importance of the work they are doing.” 

“Sell to the public by good public relations 
the accomplishments of Federal scientists. 
Do it by radio, television, lectures, and 
movies. This should not be done by the 
scientists themselves, but by a skillful 
public relations staff. Make the people at 
least as proud of the United States scientist 
as they are of J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI. 
Young boys join the Marine Corps because it 
has a reputation. Government scientists 
have accomplished enough to have a good 
reputation too, but it has never been ad- 
vertised adequately.” 

“Somehow achieve greater recognition of 
the contributions made by scientists to the 
welfare of the country. It should come about 
rather by a more widespread but quiet recog- 
nition by Congress and by Government ad- 
ministrators and executives of the impor- 
tance of scientists in the whole business of 
government, and by recognition that scien- 
tists are just as good citizens, just as loyal, 
honest, conscientious, and hard working as 
the businessmen in administrative and exec- 
utive positions. Scientists wish to be treat- 
ed as scholars and gentlemen, and to have 
their devotion to a search for truth recog- 
nized as a good and desirable quality.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have discussed the immediate threat that 
confronts us in the Soviet concentration 
of its scientific and engineering abun- 
dance on the development of instruments 
of war. There is another, more long- 
range danger from the Soviet Union's 
achievement in educating large numbers 
of scientists and engineers. We should 
be concerned that the Soviet Union now 
has technicians available for export.* 

The Soviets have educated such large 
numbers of scientists and engineers that 
they can start competing with us in of- 
fers of technical assistance to underde- 
veloped nations. This would not be a 
matter of such great concern, if we could 
believe that the Soviet Union’s sole mo- 
tivation in this is a humanitarian desire 
to uplift other peoples. We suspect that 


Since mid-1955 the (Sino-Soviet) bloc has 
been sending increasing numbers of techni- 
cians to the underdeveloped countries both 
in connection with its participation in the 
United Nations technical assistance program 
as well as the various development projects 
it is undertaking on a bilateral basis. Larg- 
est numbers of bloc technical personnel have 
gone to Egypt and Syria in the Middle East 
and India and Afghanistan in South Asia. 
Information is not available as to their exact 
numbers. They range from high-level scien- 
tific and professional advisers to construction 
technicians. The bulk of the technicians 
have been supplied by the U. S. S. R. and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The size and quality of the bloc’s technical 
Manpower pool varies widely from country to 
country. The U. S. S. R. pool of professional 
and technical personnel in the applied sci- 
ences compares favorably with that of the 
United States. While the U. S. S. R. has only 
about one-third as many living graduates or 
schools of higher education as the United 
States, it has many or even more graduates 
in applied scientific fields as this country. 
Certainly in the highly specialized fields 
Soviet training is as good as in the United 
States. On the other hand, there is every in- 
dication of severe shortages of most types of 
technical manpower in Communist China. 
(International Cooperation Administration 
statement to Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, May 23, 1956, hearings on Mutual 
Security Act of 1956, p. 60.) 
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ideological strings are always attached 
to their offers of technical aid. 

As our former colleague, Senator Wil- 
liam Benton, of Connecticut, has writ- 
ten: 


The Soviet policy * * * is manifestly de- 
signed to utilize youth and manpower sọ 
that its sum-total productivity will bring 
maximum benefits to the state. This policy, 
in my judgment, as it increases in effective- 
ness, poses a most serious threat to the West, 
dangerous in war because of its efficiency, 
and ominous in any form of competitive co- 
existence we can envisage. The victory in 
such competition between the U. S. S. R. and 
the West in Asia and Africa may well go to 
the largest battalions of technologists trained 
for export. 


Our concern over the dispersion of So- 
viet technicians throughout the under- 
developed areas of the world grows in 
part from a knowledge of the kind of 
education the young scientists and engi- 
neers of Russia receive. If they were 
given excellent training only in science 
or engineering, we might not have so 
much to fear from these invasions. But 
the indoctrination they received as part 
of their Communist education makes 
them more than just technical experts. 
They become political propagandists and 
Communist Party organizers in many 
instances. 

Let us turn now to the long-range 
threat that confronts us in the interna- 
tional sphere as a result of the gap be- 
tween the growing number of scientists 
and engineers being turned out in the 
Soviet Union and diminishing numbers 
our own technical schools and colleges 
are graduating. The United States and 
the free world could suffer a nonviolent 
defeat if the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist sphere close the economic gap 
and come to surpass us in industrial pro- 
ductivity. 

I do not know how one can say this 
with sufficient emphasis to impress the 
American people with the truth of that 
statement. We in this country have a 
propensity for being able to ignore the 
hard facts of life until the roof falls in 
on us. Then we immediately bend every 
effort, at great cost and great waste, to 
do something to redeem ourselves and 
protect ourselves from ultimate destruc- 
tion. It seems I have been sort of a 
voice in the wilderness, trying to shout 
to my fellow Americans that there is a 
possibility the United States and the free 
world could suffer a nonviolent defeat 
through a war of attrition and through 
competition with the Soviet Union and 
Soviet bloc if their technology closed the 
economic gap and ultimately surpassed 
us in economic productivity. The Com- 
munists would not have to defeat us in 
war to gain superiority. They could 
alter the balance of power in the world 
by accelerating the growth of their econ- 
omy at a greater rate than that of our 
own. Our shortage and their abundance 
of scientists and engineers could be the 
unknown factor that tips the scales. 

The possibility that the Soviet Union 
may be exceeding the United States in 
output of engineers and scientists by as 
much as 50 percent is all the more 
startling when one recalls that the 
Russian economy is probably one-third 
the size of that of the United States, so 
that, presumably, the demand for engi- 
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neers in the U. S. S. R. should be less 
than in our own country. 

An excellent study was published in 
March last year by the Subcommittee on 
Research and Development of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. It gives 
us the facts on comparative training of 
engineers and scientists in the United 
States, Western Europe, and the Soviet 
Union. As I have already mentioned, 
the subcommittee has since held a series 
of hearings that have added greatly to 
our knowledge of this subject, and fur- 
ther information will be brought to- 
gether in the study now being made by 
the Legislative Reference Service. 

I suggest that we should take the study, 
Engineering and Scientific Manpower in 
the United States, Western Europe, and 
the U. S. S. R., and read it in conjunction 
with the earlier study of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, Trends 
in Economic Growth, a comparison of 
the Western Powers and the Soviet bloc. 
I understand the latter study will be 
brought up to date in the very near 
future. This is more than just an inter- 
esting exercise. It serves aS a warning 
of what the possible consequences might 
be for our relative strength with the 
Communist world if the United States 
and other nations in the Western World 
do not act promptly to increase our out- 
put of technical personnel. 

The original comparative study of 
Soviet and Western economic growth is 
more than 2 years old now. I am sure 
the supplement soon to be published will 
be most useful in bringing us up to date 
on this problem. I believe, however, that 
the original conclusions are still quite 
valid. Actually, that report gives us 
some grounds for assurance. One con- 
clusion, for example, states that: 

In the period 1938-53, as a whole, the 
national product of the United States in- 
creased about three times as rapidly as that 
of independent Europe, and almost twice 
as rapidly as that of the Soviet Union. To 
a substantial degree, this difference reflects 
the varying effects of World War II. Between 
1948 and 1953, the national product of the 
United States grew not quite 30 percent 
faster than that of independent Europe 


and only two-thirds as fast as that of the 
Soviet Union. 


And another conclusion of the report 
on comparative Soviet-United States 
economic growth states: 

An examination of the various factors of 
production (growth of labor input, agricul- 
ture, housing, etc.) in the United States and 
in the Soviet Union today gives strong 
grounds for expecting that the absolute gap 
in the size of the two economies will widen | 
over the next two decades, although the rate 
of growth in the Soviet Union might be 
somewhat higher than the rate of growth in 
the United States. 


This means, as I understand it, that 
though the rate of growth of the Soviet 
Union may be greater than that of the 
United States economy, it is a percent- 
age based upon a smaller national prod- 
uct, so that actually the United States 
economy is growing proportionately 
larger than is the Soviet economy. 
Given this conclusion, we might assume 
that we can be complacent and expect to 
win “going away.” 

Some people might advance reserva- 
tions about this, however, and express a 
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concern that, unless we can expand the 
free economic market to include a much 
larger area of the non-Communist world, 
the American economy will at some 
point reach a plateau of production 
when consumer demand will not keep 
expanding at a rate within the United 
States sufficient to absorb the productive 
rate of increase. I am not at all sure 
that this will happen throughout the 
United States economy, though we have 
seen something of that sort overtake 
automobile production and sales. 

It does, however, give renewed em- 
phasis to the need for a fully developed 
foreign economic policy for the United 
States. Such an economic policy can- 
not be based on antiquated ideas, seg- 
mented and compartmentalized along 
the lines of trade, aid, and what have 
you, nor can it be hamstrung by a lack 
of awareness of the interdependency of 
our economic well-being with the con- 
tinued growth of the economies of the 
other nations of the non-Communist 
world, It also emphasizes the need for 
leadership that appreciates the urgency 
of integrating our foreign economic 
policy as part of our foreign policy, if 
the Soviet economic offensive is to be 
challenged and successfully countered. 

The Soviet Union is certainly in no 
danger of reaching such an economic 
plateau in the near future. The demand 
of the Soviet peoples and other people 
of the captive Communist nations for 
consumer goods would take many years 
to fulfill, There was some slight indica- 
tion that the Soviet leaders might seek 
to satisfy the long repressed desire of the 
Russian people for some of the comforts 
of life, doubtless to assuage somewhat 
the resentment of a people long promised 
much and granted little. Now, however, 
following Hungary, they may fear that 
relaxing their iron rule over the Soviet 
peoples is dangerous. The Soviet leaders 
may again feel that the liberalization 
process could get out of control. As I 
have already indicated, there is little to 
suggest that the Soviet Union has given 
up its overriding priority of plowing back 
into production, for war purposes, the 
bulk of its most precious resources and 
intensive production efforts. 

To return to the question of whether 
there is any room for complacency in the 
conclusion that the absolute gap between 
the United States economy and the 
Soviet economy will widen to the ad- 
vantage of the United States over the 
next two decades, I suggest that we 
should be extremely cautious about over- 
confidence on this point. The race is not 
yet won. I am not disagreeing with the 
estimate of the study of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report made 2 
years ago. In fact the conclusions of 
that study were advanced with such 
warnings as: 

The important fact is that past trends, by 
themselves, are poor guides to the future. 
Forecasts, if attempted, should be based upon 
concrete structural analysis. 


The study of comparative Soviet- 
United States economic growth con- 
tained this additional conclusion: 

It is important that the Western countries 


intensify their efforts in the field of educa- 
tion. The more immediate need is to train 
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adequate numbers of scientists, engineers, 
and technicians. In the longer run, it is 
essential to keep raising the level of general 
education. 


The study completed more recently by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
indicates that the shortage of scientists 
and engineers in the United States rela- 
tive to the abundant supply in the 
U. S. S. R. may require a reevaluation of 
the future comparative rate of growth of 
the Soviet and United States economies. 
The rate of growth of the Soviet econ- 
omy might be stepped up beyond any- 
thing we have anticipated, as it becomes 
infused with the added vigor supplied by 
the growing numbers of scientific and 
technical personnel. 

This point was made most forcefully in 
a speech on February 26 by an American 
industrialist, Mr. Elisha Gray II, presi- 
dent of the Whirlpool-Seeger Corp. Mr. 
Gray warned that during the period 
1948-56 our overall economic growth was 
at a rate of only 3 percent—a figure he 
termed “frightening in the light of what 
the Soviet Union is accomplishing.” Mr. 
Gray made what I believe is an excel- 
lent recommendation. He suggested 
that we stop moving ahead with our 
eyes turned backward toward the post- 
depression goal of “full employment” and 
pursue, instead, the objective of “full 
economic growth and development.” He 
proposed that nothing short of a 5-per- 
cent rate of growth for our economy 
would be sufficient for this goal, 

I request, Mr. President, that a portion 
of Mr. Gray’s address of February 26, 
1957, to the Advertising Club of Wash- 
ington be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: 

Is THE UNITED STATES Economy GROWING 
Fast ENOUGH To ENABLE Us To SURVIVE aS a 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL POWER? 

(An address by Elisha Gray II. president, 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corp., St. Joseph, Mich., 
before the Advertising Club of Washing- 
ton, February 26, 1957, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.) 

On today’s international stage, power is 
industrial power—the power of science, tech- 
nology and production. It is this complex 
which makes possible military strength. It 
is this industrial base which gives foreign 
policy its muscle. It is the magnet of at- 


traction for that part of the world which 


we are pleased to call underdeveloped. 

Today, the balance of world power is 
weighted in favor of the West because we 
still hold the edge over the Soviet Union 
in industrial power. But the balance is 
poised precariously. 

It is quite possible that this 20th century 
may be known not only as the age when the 
atom was first split and man discovered the 
secret for his own annihilation, but also as 
the time when the Soviet Union and China 
surpassed the industrial power of the United 
States and Europe. Were this to happen, it 
would inevitably alter the whole course of 
world history and the world balance of 
economic power in which the United States 
now occupies the pivotal position. 

Perhaps the outstanding event of our time 
is the emergence of the Soviet Union as a 
technological society capable of challeng- 
ing—and, if you please, of overtaking and 
even surpassing—the technical supremacy 
of the West. 

The Soviet Union has accomplished this 
prodigious achievement through enormous 
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sacrifices, at a frightful cost in human lives 
and under the most primitive living stand- 
ards of any industrial nation. The method 
used for this accomplishment is no secret: 
it was done with the whip, by sweating its 
people, by depriving them of virtually every 
consumer comfort, and by using investment 
primarily to build up heavy industry and 
military production. 

Now to Western eyes this new, Soviet tech- 
nical society may appear as misshapen and 
as grotesque as the baggy, bell-bottom trou- 
sers of the typical Russian diplomat. But 
the stark fact remains that 28 years of 
forced-draft industrial growth has made the 
U. S. S. R. the second industrial and mili- 
tary power of the world. You laugh that one 
off, it seems to me, at your peril. 

Downgrading the Russians, scoffing at their 
technical capabilities and underestimating 
their economic accomplishments has become 
something of an American pastime. 

You will recall—as I do—when it was fash- 
fonable to scoff at the Russians’ capability 
for producing the bomb. Well, they have 
both of them. 

You will recall—as I do—when it was 
something of a joke that the Russians could 
excel us in airpower. Our air specialists 
now tell us that in certain categories of com- 
bat aircraft the Russians may have out-dis- 
tanced us. We are informed by our air tech- 
nicians that they have certainly excelled us 
in the lead time for aircraft. production—a 
specialty, need I remind you, that was sup- 
posed to be uniquely American. 

While we fill the Sunday papers with page 
after page of advertisements for engineers 
and raid each other’s plants to obtain them, 
the Soviets have been graduating nearly 
three times the number of engineers as are 
coming out of our technical schools. 

American and British scientists who have 
had the opportunity during the past 2 years 
to meet with their Russian counterparts 
have come away with a healthy respect for 
their technical attainments. Indeed, in the 
theoretical fields Soviet scientists are said 
to be as good as any in the world. 

Soviet science, technology, and industrial 
production are progressing at a rate which 
exceeds that of any country, including our 
own. 

Soviet gross national product is growing at 
a rate which is about twice that of ours. 

As Prof. Gregory Grossman, of the Russian 
Research Center of Harvard University, 
points out, “even a few additional percentage 
points per year in the rate of growth of 
Soviet industrial output and gross national 
product may shift decisively the balance of 
world economic power a decade or so hence.” 

Undoubtedly, there are a number of fac- 
tors which will tend to slow up the rate of 
Soviet economic growth as the interactions 
between population, resources, and technol- 
ogy begin more nearly to resemble our own, 
But that time has not yet arrived. 

True, there appear to be deep stresses and 
strains within the Communist system which 
may be developing into critical weaknesses. 
The violent convulsion among the Soviet 
satellites will undoubtedly add a further 
drain on the Soviet economy. Nevertheless, 
it would be well to give heed to the old 
proverb that the bear is most dangerous 
when he is wounded. 

My point is simply this: How much longer 
can we afford to ignore, disregard, or under- 
estimate these formidable Soviet trends and 
developments without risking the supreme 
error in human judgment—national destruc- 
tion? Hasn't the time come when we'd bet- 
ter start “running scared,” to borrow a 
political phrase? 

It seems to me that the first place where 
we ought to start mending our economic 
fences, so to speak, is our attitude toward 
the benchmarks we use for measuring eco- 
nomic progress—gross national product, 
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Somehow these staggering annual figures 
of gross national product—$200 billion, $300 
Dillion, $400 billion—have become tranquil- 
izers—happy pilis—which businessmen, 
economists, and Government officials begin 
swallowing with regularity after each new 

ear. 

4 Last year’s gross national product of $412 
billion has. set off the same chorus of ho- 
sannas and has been accompanied by the 
same back pummeling and hand thumping 
as in other years. 

We are mesmerizing ourselves into think- 
ing we've done a superlative job, when, in 
reality, it’s been mediocre. A $412 billion 
gross national product represents a growth 
rate of only 3 percent for the 8 years 1948- 
56, after adjustment for price increases. 
That's frightening in the light of what the 
Soviet Union is accomplishing. 

Keep in mind, if you will, that during this 
same 8-year period of 1948-56 the population 
increase was 1.75 percent per annum. With 
an overall economic growth rate of only 3 
percent you have a margin of only 1½ per- 
cent to cover the increases in living stand- 
ards and whatever else we need for the im- 
plementation of foreign policy—a margin 
which could be easily wiped out if we are 
forced by international tensions to devote a 
larger percentage of output to national de- 
Tense. 

I venture to say that if we can’t do any- 
thing better than to produce a 3-percent 
economy, and if it is our national ambition 
to continue to jog along at this sedate 3-per- 
cent rate the competition for primacy in 
industrial power will be forfeited to the 
Communist world. 

In my judgment, the time has come when 
we must set our sights on nothing short of 
a 5-percent-growth economy. That rate of 
annual growth would mean a GNP of $640 
billion by 1965 instead of the potential $535- 
billion GNP which seems to be the boldest 
Officially projected goal to date. 

May I, in this same context, respectfully 
suggest for the consideration of the Joint 
Committee on the President's Economic Re- 
port that we ought to drop our preoccupa- 
tion with “full employment” as an objective 
of national economic policy and substitute 
therefor the goal of “economic growth and 
development.” 

Tue concept of full employment is a hang- 
over of the great depression. Full employ- 
ment is not the Nation’s major economic 
problem. As a national objective, full em- 
ployment puts the emphasis in the wrong 
place—on what we did last year instead of 
what we need to do over the next 10 years. 

As a measuring gage of economic progress, 
the concern with full employment falls short 
of reaching the jugular of the problem of 
growth in a technological society; for in- 
stance, it ignores the role of research as the 
key industry of our economy, as the generat- 
ing force behind our economic progress, as 
the source of new industries, new jobs, and a 
new way of living. Similarly, looking at a 
statistical scoreboard of last year's records 
doesn't help us businessmen to grasp the 
most important single problem which con- 
fronts each of us in our own businesses— 
the hard fact that one of the major conse- 
quencəs of our explosive population growth 
makes increased -productivity a dominant 
need of the American economy for the years 
which lie ahead. Just to hold our competi- 
tive positions, we shall need to produce con- 
siderably more than we do today, with less 
people and with fewer hours of work. Plainly, 
in order to achieve an expanded economy, 
we're going to have to step up productivity 
considerably over any current conceptions 
of an acceptable annual rate. 

Our preoccupation with full employment 
causes us to concentrate exclusively on short- 
Tange considerations, whereas the dynamics 
of our own technological society and the 
deepening shadow of the Soviet economy 
call for bold, imaginative national economic 
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policies—policies which could serve as beacon 
lights for business, for labor, for agricul- 
ture, and for government itself, for the next 
decade and more. 

Parenthetically, may I point out that since 
the end of World War II progressive corpo- 
rate managements have increasingly placed 
their capital-investment programs on a long- 
term basis. 

In our Kind of economy, where research 
and development has become perhaps the 
most important single factor in economic 
growth, the large corporation can no longer 
function effectively or successfully in the 
absence of long-range research, marketing, 
manpower, and capital-investment programs. 

What I have been endeavoring to say to 
you is simply this: There appears to be a 
lag between the “how did we do yesterday” 
statistics of those who are preoccupied with 
the essentially static concept of full employ- 
ment and the industrial planning and 
capital-investment programing of our pro- 
gressive corporate managements (whose 
operations are largely geared to the dynamic 
long-range necds and opportunities of the 
future). 

It seems to me that business and Govern- 
ment—at least on this subject—should be 
thinking alike and should be talking the 
same (long-range economic) language. 

In soberest truth, I can think of nothing 
more important and urgent for our national 
well-being. It is my earnest hope that the 
Joint Committee on the President's Eco- 
nomic Report will lend their great under- 
standing and assistance to this endeavor 
which I have been urging. 

I should like now to turn for a brief dis- 
cussion to some of the specific problems 
which confront us—problems of an ex- 
panded economy which require planning and 
programing in 1957 rather than 1967 when 
it will be too late for effective action. 

First, there is the overriding and explosive 
fact of an estimated population of 200 mil- 
lion by 1966. For the businessman that is 
the most important single figure in the sta- 
tistical workshop. It colors all of our think- 
ing. It is the foundation for all of our 
planning. For that statistic equates into 
customers. Translated into economic real- 
ities this population statistic means food, 
shelter, water, transportation, highways, 
schools, hospitals. And it also means new 
industrial plants, more raw materials, and 
energy. 

Second, by 1975 there is every probability 
that in domestic raw materials and energy 
sources we shall be numbered among the 
major have-not nations of the world. Just 
how do you provide for this vast increase in 
population if you don't have on hand the 
raw materials and cheap energy to fuel your 
industrial plant? Either we must through 
scientific innovations obtain substitutes for 
our dwindling, domestic raw materials; or 
we must obtain them through more effective 
and imaginative social and political inno- 
vations in our dealings with the under- 
developed countries. Here, too, our very 
survival may depend upon our capacity to 
invent either or both of these solutions to 
our increasing raw material impoverishment. 
Moreover, it needs to be remembered that 
it is In this very area—whether it be in the 
Middle East, Africa, or Asia—that we are 
thrown into direct and immediate competi- 
tive conflict with the Soviet Union. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Recorp note that 
the rate of growth of the American 
economy in the first quarter of 1957 is 
under 3 percent. That is the character- 
istic rate of growth for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1956. The rate of growth is going 
down rather than up. At the same time, 
the rate of growth and expansion of th 
Soviets has been rising rapidly. : 
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Tiere is a good possibility that Soviet 
awareness of the threat of annihilation 
inherent in nuclear war may deter them 
from acts that would lead to general war. 
I think they proceeded with a caution 
that reflected this, both in the Middle 
East crisis and even in Hungary, however 
violent their action ultimately was in 
that unfortunate country. At the same 
time, though the Communists may seek 
to avoid all-out war, they have made it 
amply clear that they intend to pursue 
their goal of world domination through 
an economic offensive as well as by sub- 
version and diplomatic means. Rather 
than precipitating a general war which 
could blow the world into bits, the Soviet 
seems to pursue a course of taking over 
the world, bit by bit. 

The uncommitted nations of the world 
remain uncommitted for a number of 
reasons. But one interpretation that has 
been made of their unwillingness to take 
sides between the Communist world and 
the West is the possibility that they are 
waiting to see who will come out ahead, 
not necessarily in the contest of arms but 
in the contest of industrial production. 
The underdeveloped nations are bent 
upon industrializing themselves, and 
must decide who is right about the quick- 
est way to achieve success in this 
process—what a witness before the Sub- 
committee on Disarmament recently de- 
scribed as the cruel choice between the 
forced way and the free way. 

The Soviet Union, and now Communist 
China, are embarked upon a ruthless 
course of rapid industrialization which 
sacrifices the individual so as to attain 
quickly the industrial stage we have 
reached after more than a century. It is 
our own good fortune to be far beyond 
the initial stage of industrialization. We 
can afford what may appear to some un- 
industrialized nations as the luxury of 
subordinating the industrial process to 
the individual. For us, the economy 
functions for the benefit of the people 
who run it; they are not ground up in it, 
as is cruelly the case under the forced 
industrialization process of the Commu- 
nist. nations. 

If we assume that some of the uncom- 
mitted nations are following a “wait 
and see” course, we perceive the dangers 
of allowing the Communist nations to 
overtake us in the industrialization proc- 
ess. I am speaking now not of the im- 
mediate years ahead, but in terms of 
10, 20, or 30 years. Should the Commu- 
nist sphere gradually draw ahead of us 
in productivity we might suffer a dis- 
astrous, though nonviolent, defeat in the 
world. Those nations who are “waiting 
to see“ might decide that the Soviet 
method is the quickest way for an un- 
developed country to industrialize. How- 
ever ruthless the Stalinization process 
may be upon the unfortunate individuals 
caught up in this accelerated industriali- 
zation, some nations might choose to fol- 
low that deplorable course. Many people 
have not known freedom or the consid- 
eration for the individual that is funda- 
mental to our Western society. What 
they have not known they cannot miss or 
regret. They will look only to results— 
though we now can hope the lesson of 
Hungary is not lost on them. If the 
Soviet succeeds in its forced method of 
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becoming a modern industrial nation, we 
may have to sit by and watch another 
third of the world slip away, as China 
did. 

These are the dangers against which 
we must weigh the rate of our own eco- 
nomic growth and the implication for it 
which our present shortage of scientists 
and engineers and other skilled man- 
power may have. It is the sort of long- 
range consideration spelled out so fully 
in the study made by the Subcommittee 
on Technical Assistance Programs of the 
Foreign Relations Committee titled 
“Economic Development in India and 
Communist China.” As the study states: 

In the attainment of their economic goals 
the methods of the two countries are con- 
ditioned by divergent political, economic, and 
social philosophies. On the one hand, India 
is proceeding with a view to preserving and 
enhancing free institutions; in contrast, 
China is employing the totalitarian methods 
and control devices of Communist dictator- 
ship. As these two massive countries pro- 
gress in their economic development, many 
peoples, particularly in Asia, may be viewing 
that development as a test of the compara- 
tive merits of the two political systems. In 
a political sense, therefore, the implications 
of the economic race extend beyond the ac- 
tual economic development of the two 
countries. 


To offset the weight of the rapidly ex- 
panding industrial power of Russia and 
later China, the United States will not 
be able to count on its own economic 
strength alone, however great that may 
be. It is essential that we give every 
assistance to the other non-Communist 
nations of the world in their efforts at 
economic improvement. It is important 
to this end that we take those measures 
I have already spoken of, to conceive of 
our foreign economic policy as an inte- 
gral part of our foreign policy. It means 
that we in Congress have to recognize 
our responsibilities in this regard. No 
longer can we take the short-run view 
that all is right with the world so long 
as all is right with our own economy. 

When it comes to the matter of scien- 
tists and engineers, I wish to emphasize 
especially that we cannot conceive of 
our own need for scientists without con- 
sidering the other nations of the free 
world. There have been complaints— 
entirely justified complaints, I might 
add—from some of our allies that Amer- 
ican industry is hiring away from them 
some of their best scientists. This is 
done privately by American companies 
who place ads in European newspapers 
and conduct talent searches in other 
countries. Also, our military research 
and development effort is seeking to uti- 
lize the scientific and technical talent 
of Western Europe, much of it in areas 
of basic research. I do not mean to be 
critical of this effort, as I am sure it 
has a beneficial effect in both directions. 
Certainly. those in our Military Estab- 
lishment who are seeking to add to our 
own basic research effort in this way are 
to be commended, I only wish to em- 
phasize that in turning to other nations 
to solve our own technical manpower de- 
ficiencies we must be careful not to cause 
inflation in the European market of 
Scientific personnel, and solve our own 
problems by shifting them over onto our 
allies. The president of the Association 
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of University Teachers in Britain was 
reported as complaining that the United 
States is making serious inroads into 
Britain’s scientific manpower, 

Unless we are careful— 


He warned his own nation— 


a large amount of the creanr will be skimmed 
off and deposited in the United States. 


The study, Engineering and Scientific 
Manpower in the United States, West- 
ern Europe, and Soviet Russia, prepared 
for the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, showed that our own shortages in 
skilled manpower are shared by the 
countries of Western Europe. In seeking 
to overcome our own deficiencies we 
should seek solutions that do not deprive 
our allies of the North Atlantic commu- 
nity of their own sorely needed scien- 
tists, engineers, technicians, and other 
skilled personnel. Here is an area, for 
example, in which the activities of NATO 
could be supplemented in the direction 
of the social and economic cooperation 
we have often heard discussed. 

There was a glimmer of hope along 
these lines in President Eisenhower’s ad- 
dress at Baylor University last May.. He 
said at that time: 

The whole free world would be stronger if 
there existed adequate institutions of mod- 
ern techniques and sciences in areas of the 
world where the hunger for knowledge and 
the ability to use knowledge are unsatisfied 
because educational facilities are often not 
equal to the need. 

Do we not find here a worthy challenge to 
America’s universities and to their grad- 
uates? I firmly believe that if some or all 
of our great universities, strongly supported 
by private foundations that exist In number 
throughout our land, sparked by the zeal 
and fire of educated Americans, would devote 
themselves to this task, the prospects for a 
peaceful and prosperous world would be 
mightily enhanced. 


This is a fine sentiment, but something 
more than verbal gestures is needed here. 
And something more should be done by 
our Government than merely tossing the 
ball to our universities and their grad- 
uates. The President should know, as a 
former president of a university, that our 
Nation’s colleges and universities are 
beset with overwhelming financial diffi- 
culties that promise to grow far worse in 
future years. As the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
and I pointed out at the time President 
Eisenhower made this address, the ad- 
ministration has not given adequate sup- 
port to the educational-exchange pro- 
grams we already have with other na- 
tions. What is needed is Presidential 
leadership, not a passing of the chal- 
lenge along to the general assembly of 
educational problems, “America’s uni- 
versities and their graduates.” 

Closely related to this matter and to 
the attitude of which I have just spoken 
is the shortsighted policy the Department 
of State has followed in withdrawing sci- 
ence attachés from American Embassies. 
I invited the attention of the Senate to 
this matter during the previous session, 
but upon checking with the Department 
of State I find that nothing has been 
done to improve upon this situation. 

I wish to commend the American press 
for having commented repeatedly upon 
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this weakening of our general diplomatic 
organization. The State Department is 
not filling the posts for scientific 
attachés, and thereby is literally losing 
the effectiveness of the cultural-ex- 
change program. 

At this point in my remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask permission that an editorial 
entitled “Science at State,” from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
June 4, 1956, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Science aT STATE 


The science adviser's office in the State De- 
partment is now down to one man, the Act- 
ing Director, who is an able econo- 
mist. The 10 science attachés who 
were assigned to American Embassies over- 
seas have all come home, and none has been 
replaced, This deterioration in the Depart- 
ment’s scientific effort has taken place at a 
time when the Soviet Union and many other 
countries have been strengthening their sci- 
entific representation abroad. Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia, and India have science at- 
tachés in their Washington Embassies. Swe- 
den, Norway, France, Germany, Austria, 
Japan, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Israel, 
Egypt, South Africa, and Yugoslavia are 
among the countries with scientific observers 
of some kind in Washington, 

American scientists strongly recommended 
the inauguration of the State Department's 
science program in 1949. Those in a posi- 
tion to know have said that the program 
which was put into operation was useful and 
successful. At its recent annual meeting, 
the National Academy of Sciences urged the 
Department to revive the program that had 
been started with so much hope. But the 
Department has ignored the scientists since 
Secretary Dulles took office, and at the pres- 
ent time it is studying the question in some 
high-level office that no one seems to know 
anything about. 

Senator HUMPHREY told the Senate a few 
days ago that at a time when we are deeply 
concerned about the scientific progress of the 
Soviet Union and the vast amounts of money 
which are hidden away in the Soviet Union's 
budget for science the presence of scientific 
attachés in our Embassies in the major capi- 
tals of the world might be very desirable.” 
He properly pointed out that they could do 
much to seek cooperation among scientists 
of the free nations and to correlate some of 
the more important scientific work that has 
been done and that needs to be done. It 
seems to us elemental in a scientific age 
that the State Department should take the 
lead in the collection and dissemination of 
scientific information. Those able scientist- 
diplomats, Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Jefferson, understood the relationship. be- 
tween science and diplomacy. Now many 
other nations recognize the importance of 
science representatives broad, but the United 
States adopts an ostrich-in-the-sand at- 
titude. 

“The time has come,” says John Lear, sci- 
ence editor of the Saturday Review, “for the 
Department of State to grant recognition 
to a global brotherhood, * * * There is 
no need to organize a vast new and expensive 
bureaucracy. All that is required is under- 
standing and a sympathetic relationship with 
thousands of existing sources of discovery. 
A handful of respected elder statesmen of 
science could transform our position in the 
world, if only they might serve as ambassa- 
dors of knowledge. Francis Bacon would 
have called them merchants of light.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. This editorial 
states the case again for adequate sci- 
entific attachés in our Foreign Service. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR A SOLUTION 


There is no simple solution for the 
problem of shortages of skilled man- 
power. As I stated at the outset, it is 
now generally agreed that shortages in 
professional manpower extend through 
all skills, not solely scientists and engi- 
neers are in short supply. 

It is generally recognized that the 
fundamental problem goes back to in- 
adequacies in our secondary and higher 
educational systems: Inadequate pay for 
teachers, and as a result an insufficient 
number of teachers; many of the best 
teachers especially in mathematics and 
the sciences, wooed away from teaching 
by higher salaries elsewhere; a failure 
to provide sufficient means for all of our 
youth of intellect and talent to receive 
educational opportunities commensurate 
with their abilities. 

It has been-my purpose in presenting to 
the Congress the legislation contained in 
my youth-opportunity program to meet 
the challenge presented by these failings 
in our educational system. 

I wish to speak further today concern- 
ing the principles that should guide us 
in seeking a solution to the overall prob- 
lem of deficiencies in our highly skilled 
professional manpower. Some of these 
have already been suggested in the course 
of my remarks. 

First, as has now been widely recog- 
nized, in our concern over the pressing 
problem of insufficient numbers of well 
trained and sufficiently talented scien- 
tists and engineers, we must not con- 
centrate on this aspect of the problem 
alone. We must recognize that the in- 
adequacies extend throughout our pro- 
fessional manpower supply. Solutions 
to the deficiencies in the training of sci- 
entists and engineers should not be 
sought to the detriment of training 
skilled personnel in otherfields. Scholar- 
ships and fellowships should not be made 
available solely to correct the present 
deficiencies in science and engineering, 
if, in so doing, students turn away from 
other fields in which their interest and 
talents are needed equally. Perhaps 
most of all, and least obvious, it is im- 
portant that in our concern to keep up 
in the technological race that we not 
step up education in the sciences in such 
a way that the products of our educa- 
tional system do not receive the educa- 
tion in the humanities and social sciences 
needed to make them all-round citizens 
of our society. 

Second, there is similarly a danger 
that the urgency of the problem leads 
to piecemeal solutions. I think this has 
already been illustrated in some of the 
instances I mentioned, in which the mili- 
tary and private industry are competing 
with each other for trained talent; pri- 
vate industry and the military in our 
own Nation are making efforts to woo 
scientists and technical personnel from 
other countries; technicians are up- 
graded to do jobs for which they are not 
really qualified, and gaps are left at the 
technical level which are equally diffi- 
cult to fill. All of these are symptoms of 
the affliction, they are evidences of ad- 
ministrators with a job to do, sorely 
pressed, casting about for immediate so- 
lutions to their immediate problems. 
What is needed are long-range solutions 
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for the basic causes of our shortages of 
skilled manpower. I hope that the Na- 
tional Committee for the Development 
of Scientists and Engineers as well as 
the President's Committee for Educa- 
tion beyond the high school will come 
up with proposals for such long-term 
solutions, and that we will not see once 
again a Commission used as a device for 
inaction, 

Third, while I have stressed the im- 
portance of recognizing the universality 
of our manpower shortages and also of 
seeking overall, long-term solutions, I 
think that we must not ignore the short- 
term need for scientists and engineers. 
The immediate need for more trained 
scientists, engineers, and technicians is 
not mutually exclusive of the long-term 
need for more skilled manpower in every 
field. There have been warnings that 
we might endanger the long-term effort 
to correct this situation if we concentrate 
on the short-term problem. I do not 
think that this is the case. Quite the 
contrary. 

We must stress the competition we are 
in with the Communist world both mili- 
tarily and economically over the long 
haul. Militarily we are faced with such 
shocking warning as Gen. Curtis Le- 
May’s testimony before the Airpower 
Subcommittee, that, because of a critical 
maintenance crew shortage, in the event 
of an attack, 200 of the Nation's B-47 
bombers would be unable to get off the 
ground to defend the Republic. The 
attraction of better paying civilian jobs 
is such that most trained technicians 
leave at the end of the first enlistment. 


Unless something is done— 


General LeMay stated— 


we will face the very critical situation of not 
being able to man the aircraft we have, 


As modern warfare comes to demand 
more and more armed forces consisting 
of technicians and highly skilled special- 
ists, this situation will grow even worse. 
According to the testimony before the 
Airpower Subcommittee, since 1951, 
when the Strategic Air Command had a 
higher percentage of experienced officers 
and men, the technical proficiency of 
bomber and ground crews has steadily 
declined. Meanwhile the skill of the 
Russian air force has been improving, so 
that today the Red airmen represent a 
“more professional” group than the 
United States Air Force, according to the 
same testimony. With such a trend, 
even our immediate security is imperiled. 

Such considerations make me wary of 
warnings that we must be cautious about 
seeking immediate solutions for the 
problem of the shortage of skilled man- 
power, I think it is possible to be fully 
aware of the need for long-term solu- 
tions and not at the same time despair 
of correcting the present urgent de- 
ficiencies. Most of the efforts undertaken 
in recent years to improve upon this situ- 
ation will not begin to make their effects 
felt for as long as 5 to 8 years. I suggest 
that the problem is more pressing than 
that. What has developed is a rising 
demand for more highly trained person- 
nel with the extraordinary acceleration 
of scientific progress at a time when a 
major source of supply of trained per- 
sonnel has trickled off. We are apt to 
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overlook the quite unusual infusion into 
our industrial life made by the service 
programs of World War II, the postwar 
GI bill of rights, and the many excellent 
technical schools run by the military 
services during both World War II and 
the Korean war. That flow of trained 
manpower has now been reduced to a 
trickle, and, of course, even the trickle 
is a drain upon our Military Establish- 
ment as we have seen in the case of SAC. 

We must give serious consideration to 
a crash program that would supply us 
within a few years with the scientists 
and engineers we need right now and 
are going to need even more desperately 
in the near future. Some of the methods 
of training scientists, engineers, and 
technicians in our wartime programs 
should be adopted to meet our present ` 
pressing needs. That does not mean that 
the training schools or the equivalent 
of the V-12 or A-12 programs of the war 
years should be administered by the 
Armed Forces. But additional facilities 
and laboratories must be provided and 
some courses can be accelerated in regu- 
lar university programs. A suggestion 
has already been made by General 
Sarnoff for a National Educational Re- 
serve, to utilize the services of retired 
scientists and scientists and engineers 
on loan from private industry to aug- 
ment existing faculties. 

If we recognize the nature of the com- 
petition we face with the Communists 
and if we realize that one of the main 
sources of our trained personnel has 
been lost to us, the need for this kind 
of crash program becomes evident. It 
is needed to tide us over until the long- 
range programs can begin to make them- 
selves felt. In turn, such a crash pro- 
gram will itself supply additional scien- 
tists and teachers that will contribute to 
the long-term solution. 

Certainly in such a crash program, 
Federal funds are needed. Precisely be- 
cause it is a crash program intended 
for only a short duration many of the 
objections to the use of Federal funds 
for education are not applicable. The 
use of Federal funds for this purpose 
would no more influence or control the 
subject matter taught in the schools or 
extend Federal control into educational 
institutions in other ways than was the 
ultimate effect of the wartime programs 
or the GI bill of rights. Once their job 
was done, no vestiges of Federal influ- 
ence was left behind. 

What I wish to stress in proposing that 
serious consideration be given an emer- 
gency program, is that we seek a solu- 
tion with greater sense of urgency than 
is presently the case, at least on the 
governmental level. I commend those 
groups such as the Engineering Man- 
power Commission and the Scientific 
Manpower Commission, the National 
Science Teachers Association, and those 
in private industry that have done and 
are doing so much in working toward a 
solution of this problem. Much of the 
solution must come and is coming from 
private initiative, 

When one studies the magnitude of 
the problem, however, and considers its 
importance for our national security and 
continued economic growth and well- 
being, it is clear that at some point the 
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Federal Government must enter the pic- 
ture. We already have National Science 
Foundation fellowships—this program 
should be augmented. Further, as the 
report of the subcommittee of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee recommend- 
ed, Federal funds should be used to sup- 
plement scholarships offered by private 
organizations. 

Once it is recognized that Federal 
funds are needed, I believe that a short- 
run injection of funds on a fairly large 
seale to stimulate the training of scien- 
tists, engineers, and technicians—espe- 
cially to encourage the training of teach- 
ers—presents a method -of providing 
both an immediate source of badly 
needed professional manpower and also 
an initial impetus to the long-range pro- 
gram for training large numbers of stu- 
dents for engineering and science. 

Finally, we must endeavor to deal with 
the problem of the shortage of skilled 
manpower within the needs of the whole 
free world as much as possible. For the 
reasons I have indicated, the long-term 
competitive contest in economic growth 
between the Communist bloc of nations 
and the Western bloc of nations, with its 
crucial repercussions upon the noncom- 
mitted nations of the world, requires us 
to insure that the industrial growth of 
our allies as well as ourselves is acceler- 
ated at a faster rate than that of the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 

We should not forget that we are not 
only exporters when it comes to science. 
We import as well. Our most momen- 
tous technological achievement could not 
have been brought about without the 
contributions of Albert Einstein and En- 
rico Fermi, both of whom came to us 
from Europe. In science, other nations 
have as much to contribute to us as we 
have to them, especially in theoretical 
science and basic research. 

We should seek in myriad ways to 
promote mutually the development of 
the scientific community throughout the 
free world. There is firm basis for this 
promotion of science universally rather 
than merely within individual countries, 
for scientists themselves are accustomed 
to cooperating without regard to fron- 
tiers. 

I urge the President to call an inter- 
national conference of scientists and 
educators to consider ways in which the 
nations of the free world may educate 
scientists and engineers to the benefit 
of all. Here is a way in which the Presi- 
dent might move on from the thought 
expressed in his speech at Baylor Uni- 
versity into the realm of action. The 
conference held at Geneva in 1955 on the 
Peaceful Uses of the Atom was most suc- 
cessful, according to those in attendance, 
and did much to promote an exchange of 
ideas on the subject. I am not sure 
whether the shortages in other skilled 
manpower, in addition to scientists and 
engineers, can be dealt with in this same 
way, on an international basis, but care- 
ful consideration should be given to this 
as well. à 

There are recent indications that 
NATO is making moves toward common 
action in training atomic scientists, and 
toward a broader pooling of information 
about ways and means of training scien- 
tists, among the member nations. These 
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are important developments. They need 
amplification. They must be crystallized 
in a formal effort. Very frankly, this 
can be brought about only through vigor- 
ous American leadership. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
say that while we presently must be 
gravely concerned with deficiencies in 
our skilled professional manpower, there 
is some cause for gratification in the fact 
that these very shortages are a sign of 
our success. As has been pointed out, 
our need for more highly skilled people 
in nearly every field is an indication of 
the degree to which our technology and 
economy have accelerated beyond any- 
one’s wildest dreams. If we rise to meet 
the new challenge, there is little reason 
why we should not go on to new and even 
greater successes tomorrow. 

I hope, Mr. President, that when the 
report from the Library of Congress is 
made available to those of us who have 
requested it, the report will be studied 
methodically and attentively by the 
committees of Congress in which the 
subject matter of scientific manpower 
has been given consideration on other 
occasions. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until Monday, 
April 15, 1957, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 12, 1957: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Henry J. Taylor, of Virginia, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Switzerland. 
UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 
Wiliam E. Dowling, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion for the term expiring June 16, 1963. 
(Reappointment.) 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 
Andrew Parker, of the District of Columbia, 
to be a member of the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency for the term 
expiring March 3, 1962. (Reappointment.) 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Francis Everett Van Alstine, of Iowa, to 
be United States attorney for the northern 
district of Iowa for a term of 4 years. He is 
now serving in this office under an appoint- 
ment which expires May 21, 1957. 

Roy L. Stephenson, of Iowa, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
Iowa for a term of 4 years. He is now serv- 
ing in this office under an appointment 
which expires May 21, 1957. 

Harold K. Wood, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania for the term of 4 years, 
vice W. Wilson White, resigned. 

John F. Raper, Jr., of Wyoming, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Wyoming for a term of 4 years. He is now 
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serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires April 16, 1957. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Roland A. Walter, of Iowa, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Iowa for a term of 4 years. He is now serving 
in this office under an appointment which 
expires May 21, 1957. 

C. Enard Erickson, of Minnesota, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Minnesota for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expired March 19, 1957. 

IN THE AIR Force 

The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under section 8294 of title 10, United 
States Code, as modified by section 1 of the 
act of April 30, 1956, chapter 223 (70 Stat. 
119), with a view to designation, under sec- 
tion 8067 of title 10, United States Code, to 
perform the duties indicated, and with dates 
of rank to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 


TO BE MAJORS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
(MEDICAL) 
Quincy E. Fortier, 403002198. 
Hugh B. Mitchell, Jr. 


TO BE CAPTAINS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
(MEDICAL) 

Elliot F. Ellis, AO3041706. 

Carl T. Evans, 403042451. 

Thomas M. Haslund. 

James R. Kent, AO2081998. 

Edward C. Parker, Jr., AO3000296. 


TO BE CAPTAINS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
(DENTAL) 

Albert A. Bange, AO2261831. 

Berton L. Dubois, AO3059672. 

Robert H. Haynes, AO2261945. 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE (MEDICAL) 


William A. Beck. 

William H. Cherry, Jr., 403074729. 
Daniel A. Chester, AO3074780. 
William B. Harer, Jr. 

Brian S. Harrold. 

Karl G. Klinges. 

Arthur F. Krieg, 403076459. 
William J. McKenzie, Jr. 
Joseph B. Pecot, Jr. 

Ralph E, Peterson, 403045965. 
John C. Rhoads. 

Roger H. Shannon. 

Robert C. Tarter, 402248307. 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANT, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE (DENTAL) 


Joseph T. Ruff. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force. 
under the provisions of title II, Public Law 
737, 84th Congress (Armed Forces Regular 
Officer Augmentation Act of 1956): 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


Maurice R. Abney, AO3016765. 
Paul A. Abolila, Jr., AO3007057. 
William P. Acker, 402245854. 
James L. Adams, Jr., 402245609. 
Reginald W. Adams, Jr., 402225575. 
William T. Adams, AO3002842. 
Vernal E. Addington, 403019699. 
Gerald J. Adler, 403015750. 
Aharon Aharonian, 402224250. 
Edward D. Aitken, AO3021609. 
William J, Akitt, AO3013579. 
Bobby G. Albritton, AO3003395, 
Britt L. Albritton, Jr., 402245208. 
John J. Alder, 403009928. 
Edward M. Alderete, AO3005683. 
John P. Aldrich, AO3003021. 
Gerald F. Alexander, 402220717. 
John R. Alexander, Jr., AO3013218. 
Robert W. Alexander, 402225747. 
Everett H. Alford, AO3013644. 
Dan C. Allen, 402254711. 
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John W. Allen, 402246487. 
Neyland F. Allen, Jr., 403014964. 
Douglas W. Allgood, AO2247780. 
Alan H. Allison, AO3018119. 
Cecil L. Allison, AO3017634. 
James M. Allison, AO2247666. 
William M. Altman, AO2251131. 
Louie W. Amos, AO3022026. 
William H. Amos, AO3006715. 
Howard H. Anderson, AOQ2249471, 
Jack K. Anderson, 402251512. 
Richard S. Anderson, AO3006720. 
Robert L. Anderson, 403021814. 
William E. Anderson, 403006907. 
Frank J. Apel, Jr., 403022401. 
Melvin A. Appel, AO2226422. 
Robert V. Arbuckle, AO3004526. 
Robert G. Archer, 403010378. 
Elmer D. Arkle, 403012323. 
Harry V. Armani, AO3013155. 
James R. Arthur, 403023380. 
Paul E. Ash, Jr., AO3015003. 
Thomas E. Assalone, AO3005863. 
Frederick B. Augsburg, AO2247783. 
Kenneth F. Aurand, 403007903. 
Robert C. Autry, Jr., AO3023407. 
Robert C. Axtell, AO2251318. 
William J. Babcock, 402246289. 
George N. Backus, 402220923. 
Benjamin H. Bailey, Jr., 402245738. 
Franklin E. Bailey, AO3005807. 
Wilfred C. Bain, AO3002501. 
Leslie G. Baird, AO3006731. 
Charles C. Baker, AO2254831. 
John L. Baker, Jr., 402245138. 
Morley W. Baker, Jr., AO2252811. 
Paul R. Balcom, 402255798. 

Roy K. Baliles, AO3022712. 
DuWayne E. Ball, 402224446. 
William T. Ballard, AO2220930. 
Walter A. Ballinger, AO3003352. 
Merle E. Banaszak, AO2246492. 
Richard W. Banks, AO2238453. 
Ralph E. Barbour, AO2246208. 
Thomas H. Barker, Jr., AO3005125. 
Gene A. Barkley, 402236700. 
Robert B. Barkus, AO3016189. 
Robert W. Barnett, AO3016157. 
John C. Baron, 402225697. 

James L. Barr, AO2220435. 

Lis S. Barrett, Jr., AO3005239. 
Lowell A. Barrett, AO3025492. 
Robert B. Barton, 402227757. 
David J. Basinet, 402227450. 
Seymour R. Bass, AO3005865. 
Charles A. Bassett II, AO3023070. 
Kent S. Bates, AO3015049. 

Dean L. Beach, AO2226751. 
William H. Beardsley, AO3021630, 
James L. Beason, 402227599. 

Jean P. Beaudoin, 403005262. 
Charles R. Beaver, AO2225908. 
Richard B. Becker, AO2250636. 
William F. Beeler, 403020085. 
Tommy I. Bell, AO2228119. 
Waddie L. Belton, Jr., AO3007255. 
Eugene W. Bendel, AO3007780. 
Jeff D. Bennett, AO3013306. 
Walter R. Bennett, 403022947. 
Jack L. Benton, 402244588. 
Kenneth E. Bergmann, AO2237973. 
George E. Bergquist, Jr., AO2228120, 
Vernon M. Bergstrom, AO2227935. 
Jerome J. Berning, 403022788. 
Bobby J. Berry, 403013464. 

Allen E. Berte AO2214830. 

George O. Bertram, AO2237229. 
Gerald B. Betbeze, AO3006400. 
Thomas R. Bevivino, AO3012628. 
Andrew P. Biancardi, AO3022227. 
Ralph V. Binder, AO2249850. 
Harold W. Bingaman, AO3005126. 
Joe D. Bishop, AO3013465. 

Charles S. Bivona, 403025583. 
Robert B. Black, AO3004392. 
Jacky C. Blair, 403007787. 

James T. Blakey, 402247876. 

Dale H. Blanchard, 402226754. 
Russell H. Blanchard, 402228532. 
James R. Blankenship, AO2251033. 
Thomas E. Blevins, 403009729. 
Mertes B. Boesewetter, AO 2220045. 
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Edwin D. Boggie, AO3006757. 
Charles L. Bohannon, 403007791. 
Leroy P. Bohrer, AO3002623. 
Arthur J. Bonifer, Sr., AO3006758. 
Donald E. Born, AO3007793. 

Hy Bosch, AO3008163. 

Richard C. Bouley, AO3013809. 
William C. Bourland, 403013912. 
Lee R. Bovinett, AO2231537. 
John E. Bowen, AO3018492. 
Melvin C. Bowers, Jr., AO2245856. 
Ralph H. Bowersox, AO3005840. 
Lamar D. Bowles, AO2248953. 
George K. Bowling, AO3022472. 
Richard H. Boyce, 4030035986. 
Charles A. Boyle, AO3003761. 
Walter J. Boyne, AO2226432. 
James H. Bradley, AO3014762. 
Carl W. Brage, 403023736. 

James D. Bramlett, Jr. AO3009547. 
Raymond A. Brandt, AO3023203. 
Richard J. Braun, 403017489. 
Malcolm H. Breazeale, AO2225137. 
Frederick L. Breitinger, AO3005461. 
Patrick J. Breitling, AO2251178. 
Harold J. Brennecke, AO3013052. 
Edwin W. Brenner, AO2246498. 
Richard Brinkman, Jr., 402226987. 
Earl E. Brinsfield, AO3006035. 
Theodore D. Broadwater, AO2248257, 
Robert F. Brockmann, AO2238053. 
Joseph E. A. Brodeur, 403004593. 
James F. Brolin, AO2251040. 
Rodger L. Brooks, AO3016861. 
Vern H. Brooks, AO3004936. 
Duane R. Brown, 403010911. 
French C. Brown, Jr., 402251808. 
Ivan D. Brown, 403019085. 
Jerrold C. Brown, 403004987. 
Lawton C. Brown, 403021716. 
Peter W. Brown, 402228283. 
Ralph E. Brown, 402247907. 

Ray L. Brown, 403015263. 
Richard N. Brown, 402228317. 
Robert E. Brown, A03011518. 


Thomas B. Brown, A03002544. 


Thomas D. Brown, 403006770. 
Gordon C. Bruner, 402245589. 
Charles R. Brunson, 402225063. 
Bryan W. Brunzell, Jr., 401861279. 
Austin R. Bryan, 402225156. 
Lucius G. Bryant, Jr., 402245263. 
Theodore R. Buck, 403025441. 
Donald R. Burch, 402226988. 
Joseph D. Burch, 403009484. 
Franklin D. Burdette, A0 2236508. 
Gerald G. Burg, 403018469. 

Lyle P. Burgess, 402250692. 
William B. Burkitt, 403007811. 
John S. Burklund, 402230385. 
Albert E. Burks, 408004922. 
George D. Burney, 402229976. 
Bernard J. Burns, Jr., A0 2220985. 
Edward M. Burns, 403013504. 
Robert C. Burns, AO3004395. 
Roland J. Burns, 402238455. 
Eugene F. Buschmann, 403005698. 
Henry Buttelmann, A0 2224542. 
Lewis E. But trick, 403018316. 
Howard W. Byars, A03018594. 
Jimmie H. Byram, A03007292. 
Charles T. Cale, 402249086. 
Harry P. Calhoun, 402227167. 
John B. Camealy, AO3004451. 
Herbert G. Campbell, 403018300. 
Robert L. Carey, 402234336. 
Charles A. Carlson, 403004457. 
James O. Carpenter, 402247297. 
John A. Carpenter, 402249991. 
John D. Carrington, 402227260. 
Theodore J. Carry, 402228285. 
James M. Carson, 403016767. 
John C. Carson III, 402249088. 
Francis W. Carter, Jr., 403022021. 
George B. Carter, AO3007297. 
Stephen Carter, 403005462. 

Steve F. Carter, AO2236423. 

John F. Cary, AO3006520. 

Robert O. Case, 402237071. 

Ted K. Case, 402220476. 

Thomas W. Castaldo, 402230255. 
Robert E. Chamberlen, 402228254. 


April 12 


Alfred V. Chapin, Jr., 402225915. 
George P. Chapin, 403017817. 
Richard G. Chappell, 403004918. 
Joseph S. Christian, 402249188. 
Richard J. Christofferson, AO2230370. 
James V. Cinotto, Jr., AO2237492. 
William J. Clement, AO2246510. 
Thomas C. Cleveland, AO2226098. 
Charles R. Clipson, Jr., AO3013232, 
Morgan G. Closs, Jr., AO3024720, 
Darrel W. Cobb, AQ3024693. 
Robert B. Coburn, AO3004576. 
John R. Cochran, 402238027. 
Vincent Colasuonno, AO2227869. 
Robert D. Colclazier, AO3013920. 
William M. Coleman, AO2237855. 
Robert A. Coloney, AO3010667. 
Frederick L. Comstock, Jr., 402253112. 
Thomas W. Comstock III. 402244623. 
Richard E. Conaway, 403007827. 
Dudley J. Connolly, Jr., 403009802. 
Douglas J. Cook, 402229377. 

Mark D. Cook, 402227458. 

Charles A. Cooke, 402228798. 
Ernest V. Cooke, Jr., AO2252846. 
Robert G. Cooke, AO2224548. 
Brent A. Cool, AO3007829. 

Billy R. Cooper, AO3007831. 

Edwin B. Cooper, AO3006801. 
Larry T. Cooper, AO3016823. 
Vernon R. Cooper, AO2225371. 
William L. Cooper, Jr., 402224549. 
Lloyd C. Corder, AO3013738. 
William H. Cornelius, Jr., 403014629. 
Bobby D. Cornell, 402238463. 
Donald M. Cornell, Jr., AO3007311. 
Gerald C. Couch, AO3004989. 
James E. Cowan, 403016589. 
Dennis J. Cox, AO3005586. 
William R. Cox, AO3005612. 
Charles S. Cramer, AO2225232. 
William P. Cramer, 402249112. 
Joseph W. Craver, Jr., AO3004064. 
Roy L. Crawford, AOQ3008214. 
James S. Creedon, AO3018026. 
Charles M. Cribbs, AO03004398. 
Jerry A. Crist, AO3015964. 
William J. Crooke, 403012458. 
Leo O. Cross, AO3008215. 

Roger W. Cross, AO3012137. 
Robert F. Crowe, AO3024911. 
Winton W. Culbreth, AO3021553. 
Duane R. Cummings, AO2248088. 
George L. Cummings, AO3003922. 
Thomas A. Cunningham, AO30064383. 
Earl E. Cureton, AO3022876. 

John D. Curran, 403011413. 

Fred G. Curtis, AO2253327. 

Harry S. Cutlip, AO2247302. 
James M. Daily, 403004005. 
Michael F. Daly, 402251224. 
Anthony P. D'Angelo, AO3015853. 
James E. Daniel, Jr., AO3006332. 
Jerry J. Darden, 402221040. 
Charles E. Daubs, AO3016596. 
Bernard R. Daugherty, 403022456. 
Lewis S. Daugherty, AO2234490. 
William H. Davidson, AO2247553. 
Donald J. Davis, AO3024132. 
Richard L. Davis, 403019436. 

Jay H. Day, AO2227114. 

Sidney N. Dean, AO2230205. 
Donald O. Dees, AO3003146. 

Keith E. de Francesco, 402226 104. 
Dennis L. Dellinger, AO3016395. 
John H. DeLony, AO3021908, 

Jack DeMedicis, AO2221047. 
William M. Demint, 402224069. 
James F. De Moor, AO3012341. 
George F. De Neve, AO3024399. 
Carl L. Denney, Jr., AO3025451. 
Remo J. Deregibus, AO2226264. 
Billy J. DeWeese, 402226442. 
Donald R. Dewing, AO3012648. 
Charles N. Dildine, AO3005914. 
Frank R. Dillingham, 403005589. 
Wallace J. Dillingham, AO2236901. 
Billy G. Dillow, AO3006830. 

Don L. Dinger, AO3007846. 
Willard L. Dix, 403010824. 

Robert E. Dixon, 402227308. 
Robert M. Dobson, 402249212. 


1957 


Charles R. Doke, AO2225922. 
Daniel M. Donegan, 402226253. 
Paul G. Donner, 403004919. 
Donald A. Doran, AO3012609. 

Van C. Doubleday, 402245921. 
John J. Dozzo, AO3024787. 
Robert L. Drake, 403013237. 
Charles D. Duckworth, 403006837. 
Richard P. Duggan, 403012247. 
Carl W. Duncan, Jr., AO3003251. 
Harmon A. Dungan, Jr., 402228177. 
James W. Dunmyer, AO2225288. 
James M. Dunn, Jr., AO2228241. 
Norwood G. Duplechain, 402227810. 
Rudolph F. D’Urbano, AO3022516. 
Douglas D. Durham, 403025363. 
William R. Durr, Jr., 403013319. 
Robert C. Duval, AO2226596. 
Francis C. Dyer, Jr., 403022269. 
James A. Earl III. AO3015986. 
Charles R. Eckerman, 403022181. 
Kent H. Eckhart, AO3021838. 
Murray Edwards, AO3023385. 
William M. Edwards, AO3006847. 
Rowland K. Egger, AO2216373. 
Eugene J. Egnot, 403006140. 
Melvin C. Eisaman, 403012960. 
Ralph C. Elliott, AO2251799. 
George M. Elwinger, AO3005698. 
Herbert L. Emanuel, AO2247493. 
Charles F. Emmons, AO3006125. 
Glen T. Emmons, 402217337. 
Edwin H. Engelking, 403009422. 
Gerard J. Ennis, 402246911. 
Samuel M. Eppley, 402214976. 
Raymond Erkeneff, Jr., AO3006853. 
Charles R. Erlinger, AO2237798. 
Charles A. Ernce, AO3004168. 

Ira K. Espe, 403016211. 

Roger W. Estep, 402227404. 
James E. Eunice, 403024064. 
Eugene A. Evoniuk, A0g 006857. 
Desmond R. Eynouf, 403006379. 
William R. Eyre, 403006858. 
Henry L. Ezelle, Jr., 402220540. 
Thomas L. Fagan, 403007384. 
Edward O. Fallis, Jr., 40224765. 
Benjamin R. Farmer, Jr., 403011004. 
William J. Fazenbaker, 402247696. 
Arthur J. Fehrenbach, 403004888. 
Forrest B. Fenn, 403023476. 
Leonard D. Fenner, 403008223. 
Charles R. Ferguson, 402236897. 
Clyde R. Files, 402227803. 

Allen E. Fine, 403022478. 

Charles C. Finlay, Jr., 4022275 7. 
Robert W. Finley, Jr., 402229641. 
Joseph C. Fiorelli, Jr., 402247494. 
Richard E. Fiscus, A 03007878. 
Oliver P. Fisher, Jr., A03004598. 
Franklin D. Fite, 403022580. 
Evan L. Fitzsimmons, 403021783. 
Clarence E. Fleek, 403008225. 
Jack W. Fletcher, 403012431. 
William Flick, 403020170. 
Gustave A. Flickinger, Jr., AO3015299. 
George S. Florkiewicz, AO3006869. 
Dennis M. Flynn, 402224927. 
Edwin Ford, A03009292. 

Virgil C. Fordham, AO3006874. 
Limon E. Fortner, Jr., AO1862677. 
Cornelius S. Fossum, 403024779. 
Robert T. Foster, AO3006875. 
Benjamin S. Fox, AO3014584, 
James K. Fox, AOQ2227485. 

Frank E. Fravel, AO3022721. 
Robert E. Freaney, AO3022898. 
Raymond L. Fredrick, 402227194. 
Fred H. Freeman, Jr., AO2236956. 
Ralph D. Freeman, AOQ3004346. 
Richard M. Freeman, AO3006643. 
Leon F. Frick, AO3006878. 

Patrick J. Frickleton, AO3006303. 
Howard E. Fridley, Jr., 402250328. 
Homer L. Friemann, AO3023003. 
John H. Frisby, AO3022496. 
Thomas H. Frondorf, AO2227649. 
Kenneth W. Fry, AQ3023207. 

James D. Fuhrmann. AO2230398. 
Clifford M. Fujimoto, 402236659. 
Robert C. Fuller, 402225141. 
Donald K. Funai, AO3019886. 
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Arthur W. Fyffe, AO3006882. 
Donald C. Gaby, 402254978. 
Ronald B. Galin, 403018032. 
Frank G. Gallo, 403015305. 
Johnny J. Garrity, Jr., 403013474. 
Arthur F. Garvey, 402227874. 
Herbert G. Gates, 403022623. 
James M. Gehrig, Jr., 402224516. 
Ronald E. George, 402226760. 
Thomas E. George, 403006888. 
Thomas R. George, 403025667. 
Richard D. Georgeson, 402220143. 
Donald Gerlinger, 403019447. 
Frank D. Giaquinto, 403010609. 
James A. Gibson, Jr., 403016894. 
Phillip F. Gilbert, 403008230. 
David N. Giles, 402245509. 
Oliver C. Gill, 403024572. 

John Gillic, Jr., 403022957. 
Melvin P. Gillis, 402221107. 
Joseph H. R. Girard, 403022581. 
Paul D. Glanville, 402247929. 
Nathan S. Goldberg, 403009844. 
Elden W. Golden, 401856151. 
David M. Goode, Jr., 403007898. 
James Goodman, 403017613. 
Kenneth G. Gordhamer, 403006893. 
Carl L. Gordon, 403022159. 
Bernard J. Goss, 402225377. 
Francis E. Gotch, 402250992. 
Darrell G. Gott, A03024382. 

Judd H. Grace, 403006464. 
Michael J. Grady, Jr., 4022273 14. 
Kenneth A. Grant, 403010538. 
Theodore M. Graser, AO3023021. 
William L. Green, 40300689. 
Richard W. Greenlee, A 03005965. 
Robert L. Greenwood, 403022958. 
Jack I. Gregory, 403011132. 

Earl W. Grenzebach, Jr., 403013586. 
Robert J. Greuel, 402250644. 
Orville L. Greynolds, 402250551. 
John W. Griffith, 403021781. 
Winfred E. Grimes, Jr., 403015181. 
Cyrus S. Grimshaw, Jr., AO3016881. 
Xavier A. Guerra, AO3004603. 
Clovis C. Haddock, AO3007407. 
John J. Haley, AO3003468, 

Harry A. Hall, 402252855. 

John A. Hall, AO2227366. 
Richard M. Hall, AO3016659. 
Albert P. Halloran, 402227984. 
William E. Halterlein, 402247563. 
Richard J. Hamel, 403013834. 
Richard J. Hamilton, AOQ3023540. 
Paul E. Hammer, 402247235. 
William N. Hammond, AO2228457. 
John I. Hammonds, Jr., 401851289. 
Donald R. Hance, AO3007909. 
Henry L. Hand, 402227040. 
Wilfred F. Handel, Jr., 402220161. 
Ronald L. Handy, AO2226196. 
Delmar G. Hanner, 4022250867. 
John J. Hannigan, 402247020. 
William R. Hannold, AO3015856. 
Robert H. Hansen, 403011993. 
Henry J. Hansman, 403011698. 
James T. Hardin, 403005917. 
Howard R. Hardt, AO2226460. 
Clyte K. Harlan, 403014349. 
Billy W. Harless, 402237286. 
Jack H. Harper, Jr., AO2246233. 
Don G. Harris, 403005635. 
Ernest J. Harris, 402226128. 
Price H. Harris, 403017866. 
Robert L. Harris, 402227679. 
Robert R. Harris, 403014321. 
Everett V. Harrison, AO3013386. 
Clarence D. Hartley, 402227269. 
Jackie L. Harvey, 403022237. 
Emmett E. Hatch, Jr., 402225838. 
James E. Hatfield, 402228261. 
Albert C. Hauff, 402245714. 

Paul L. Haugland, 403014827. 
Edward A. Hauss, 402220588. 
Arthur D. Hawksworth, AO3015559. 
Harold E. Hayes, A0 224770. 
Robert K. Hayes, 402225939. 
Sterling D. Hays, 402227152. 
Laurence H. Hebert, 402236339. 
James N. Heggarty, A0 2228220. 
Leon C. Heinle, 402220592. 


William M. Henderson, 403022707. 
Paul E. Henning, 403021762. 
Charles W. Henninger, Jr., 402228262. 
James L. Henningsen, 402227791. 
Kenneth L. Herndon, 403008238. 
Peter L. Hershey, 403024644. 
Norman B. Hess, A0 2220601. 
Herbert O. Hester, 403016981. 
William H. Hestir, 402246084. 
Albert G. Hewitt, Jr., 402249190. 
Charles E. Hicks, 402227505. 
Frank M. Hilbish, 408005747. 
Richard N. Hill, 403023545. 
Delmar S. Hilliard, 402244669. 
Joyce E. Himes, A03 006503. 
Thomas Hirsch, 403018395. 

Roy P. Hockett, AO3011543. 
Robert M. Hodes, 403015672. 
James F. Hodgdon, Jr., 408013886. 
Frederick R. Hoisington III, 403004266. 
Leland D. Holcomb, 402244943. 
Rex R. Hollis, 403006938. 

James D. Holloway II. 403012833. 
Philip J. Holmes, 402247710. 
Richard E. Holmes, 4022255568. 
Harold A. Homan, 403005918. 
James E. Hooten, 402228394. 
Charles J. Hoover, 402228223. 
Frank B. Hoover III. 403022586. 
Charles Hope, 402247820. 

Alton S. Horn, AO1865662. 
Guenther O. Horn, 403006941. 
Richard W. Horn, AO3007435. 
George R. Horner, AO2234529. 
Thomas E. Hotman, AOQ3012311. 
Dallas N. House, AO2248670. 

Harry E. House, AO2221160. 
Alfred G. Houston, 403005074. 
Richard A. Howell, AO2225475. 
Garrald H. Howland, 402221162. 
Norman C. C. Hu, AO2245682. 
William M. Hubbell, 403012835. 
Fritz F. Hugger, Jr., AO3006411. 
Kenneth R. Hughey, 403024574. 
Edward E. Huling, Jr., AO2225539. 
Thomas J. Humphrey, 402226559. 
Robert D. Hunter, 402230312. 
John F. Huppertz, AO3025518. 
Robert L. Hurst, AO2227985. 
James W. Hurt, Jr., AO2228294. 
Samuel Huser, AO3005831. 
Tommy L. Huskey, 402220617. 
Robert K, Hutchison, AO2230123. 
Joseph L. Hutto, AQ3021615, 
Jack L. Hyslop, AO2226466. 

Polly Ibatuan, Jr., AO2225380. 
John G. Ignarski, 40224 7823. 
Joseph F. Ingenloff, AO2226150. 
Harald W. Ingholt, 403007444. 
Roger D. Ingvalson, 402228537. 
Charles C. Irions, 403007939. 
Charles R. Irvine, 403004977. 
Robert M. Iten, 403003599. 
Floyd E. Jack, 402238260. 

Billy M. Jackson, AO2245561. 
Charles F. Jackson, 408015837. 
Lloyd Jacobs, Jr., 402248169. 
Adolph D. Jacobson, 403004718. 
Tadeus L. Jakubowski, A0 3007940. 
Frank W. Janssen, 403018468. 
Worthy L. Jenkins, 402220628. 
James W. Jennings, 402253049. 
Ronald E. Jensen, 402225609. 
Thorwald F. Jensen, 403006955. 
Walter E. Jensen, 403005771. 
Malcolm R. Jinks, 403022290. 
William M. Johannsen, 402227911. 
Chandois H. Johnson, 402248363. 
David W. Johnson, 402245048. 
Donald D. Johnson, Jr., 402280865. 
Elliott L. Johnson, 402251241. 
Ivan L. Johnson, 402253770. 
William W. Johnson, 403023295. 
James W. Joiner, 403004112. 
Samuel B. Jolly, Jr., 402245685. 
Bernard S. Jones, 403022501. 
Charles L. Jones, Jr., 403003085. 
Howell E. Jones, 403011137. 
James B. Jones, 403023269. 
John W. Jones, Jr., 402244595. 
Orie O. Jones, Jr., 403007458. 
Paul G. Jones, 403007946. 


5629 


5630 


Robert L. Jones, 401852387. 
Robert J. Juneman, AOQ3008247. 
Lyle D. Kaapke, A03022052. 
Kenneth L. Kaisler, AO3023026. 
Walter Kalwick, AO3022243. 
Frank Kamahele, AO3018095. 
Arnold R. Kane, AO2234536. 
Raymond L, Kay, 402229556. 
James L. Keating, AQ1864954. 
Russell A. Kee, Jr., AO3006147. 
James M. Keel, Jr., 403014725. 
James W. Keeling, AO3015192. 
John J. Keller, AO2227509. 
William R. Kellogg, AO3006972. 
Carmon C. Kelly, 402224444. 
John J, Kelly, Jr., 403006604. 
Joe F. Kendall, AO2226136. 
Thomas F. Kennan, Jr., 403025465. 
Paul J. Kennedy, 402250049. 
George A. Kerr, AO2228400. 
Robert J. Keyes, 403022726. 
Andrus Kibodeaux, AO2249508. 
Lyman M. Kidder, AO3003629. 
Theodore D. Kientz, AO2227986, 
Alvin C. Kilmury, 403021875. 
John E. Kilty, AO2247423. 
Francis F. Kimball, Jr., AO3007952, 
Elmer R. King, Jr., AO3017031. 
Charles W. Kinney, AO3019094, 
Edward C. Kinzer, A03005617. 
Frank J. Kisner, AO3005221. 
Forrest E. Kissinger, AO3006336. 
Lowell B. Kisting, AO2221196. 
Kenneth E. Kittieson, 401661016. 
James J. Kieckner, AO2228147. 
Robert R. Kling, AO2006980. 


Irvin L. Klingenberg. Jr., AO2250053. 


David G. Klingenberger, AO2250969, 
Harold G. Kloberdanz, AO3004356. 
Gordon S. Knowles, AO3008312, 
Paul H. Knox, AO3011999. 

William D. Knox, 403013761. 
William H. Knutson, AO2225786. 
Robert E. Koepnick, 403015355. 
Robert B. Koleser, AO2252829. 

Rolf S. Kolflat, AO3011835. 
Donald L. Kope, AO2227881. 

Einard O. Koski, Jr., 403024254. 
Kenneth F. Kostenbader, 403007958. 
Ronald D. Kovar, AO2229501. 


Benjamin N. Kraljev, Jr., AO2226692. 


Abraham F. Kramer, AO1863455. 
Andrew J. Kramer, 402229948. 
Marvin L. Kramer, 402253035. 
Charles P. Krantz, 403024713. 
Clifford L. Kreiser, AO2248368. 
Ronald F. Krissak, AO3013068. 
Henry K. Kroft, AO3010561. 
Lambert L. Kroone, 402225707. 
James A. Kroskey, 403007478. 
William A. Krouse, A02228402. 
Richard J. Kubach, AO3002548. 
Edward T. Kubik, AO2225143. 
Raymond L. Kuhlman, 403018872. 
Clifford C. Kunkel, 403004782. 
Myer Kuritzky, AO3015958. 
David T. LaFollette, AO3005254. 
George A, Lagarde, Jr., 403009455. 
Charles A. Lancaster, AO3023627. 
Richard R. Lance, AO3005642. 
James R. Landry, 402244990. 
Paul L. Landry, 402220658. 
Francis R. Lane, AO2253767. 
Robert D. Lane, 402227916. 
John C. Langen, 402216601. 
Glenn D. Larson, 403004736. 
John Larson, Jr., 403010536. 
Carl G. Lassen, 403006480. 

Paul G. Lausier, 403021618. 
Robert Leal, 403023797. 

James E. Leatherman, 4022493 16. 
Richard D. LeDoux, 402245182. 
Maurice R. Lee, 402251292. 
Richard F. Legeza, A03014262. 
Clewis M. Leggitt, Jr., 402215763. 
Frank C. Lenahan, 403017007. 
Leland J. Lenehan, 403021913. 
William D. Leng, 403014390. 
Albert J. Lenski, AO2237869. 
Alan H. Leonard, AO2225418. 
Kenneth L. Leonard, 402249107. 
Theodore Leskanich, AO3023189. 
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Gene M. Leupp, 403002918. 
William H. Lewis, AO2237996. 
William J. Lewis, AO3015804. 
Richard D. Lichtwardt, 402221228. 
Robert J. Lieurance, AO3022730. 
Dwight A. Lindley, AO3009226. 

Ira H. Lindsey, Jr., AO3007499. 
Turnage R. Lindsey, AO3007004. 
James M. Locke, AO3006051. 

John D. Loerch, AO3017509. 
Joseph C. Lombardo, AOQ8009456. 
Arthur C. Longmire, AO2250553, 
Billy D. Looney, 402245462. 
James A. Looney, 402249601. 
John H. Lord, Jr., 402248640. 
Loren L. Lorenzen, 402237871. 

Jere W. Lottner, AO3010452. 
Richard R. Lougee, 403024388. 
Howard J. Love, Jr., AO2254688. 
Jerry B. Love, 402227178. 

Jessie A. Lovell, 403004423. 

James K. Lowman, AOQ2245765. 
James J. Lucas, AO3023029. 
Robert L. Ludwick, 402226000. 
Robert L. Luikart, 403014508. 
Chester C. Lukasiewicz, AO3010625. 
Clifford R. Lunde, AO3008251. 
John M. Lusk, 403006299. 

Gerald C. Lutterman, AO2228265. 
Henry R. Lytle, Jr., AO3007012. 
Robert M. MacCallum, 402250067. 
James A. MacDougald, AO3004568. 
Henry L. Macklen, Jr., AO2225191. 
Carroll L. Magee, AQ3022276. 
Leopold J. Magers, AO2247887. 
Philip E. Maggart, AO3010538. 
William L. Mahan, AO3022840. 
James A. Mahony, 402228464. 
Stephen Mallner, Jr., AO3005921. 
William J. Malloy, 403023421. 
Robert W. Malone, 403022421. 
William R. Malone, 402244953. 
James J. Manion, 403014138. 
Vincent L. Manno, AOQ2226377. 
Angelo P. Marini, AO3007015. 
John P. Markey, AOQ3009435. 
William J. Marr, 403009452. 

Paul F. Marsh, AO8004306. 

Darrell G. Martin, AO3017111. 
Douglas W. Martin, 403012679. 
Victor E. Martin, 403022060. 
William K. Martin, 403023797. 
Dwayne R. Mason, 402225864. 
John E. Mason, AO3021537. 
Robert G. Mathias, AO2225619. 
Richard G. Matthews, AO3015383. 
Richard T. Mattison, AO1905769. 
Charles G. Maule, 403007523. 
Joseph H. Maurer, 402226182. 
Richard D. Maurer, 403007022. 
Robins E. May, AO3009720. 
Richard W. McBride, 402297098. 
John T. McCambridge, AO2227427. 
Lawrence McCarthy, AO3022462. 
Charles E. McCartney, Jr., AO3007026. 
Herbert C. McClammy, AO3004116. 
Warren B. McCormick, 402227227. 
William J. McCranie III, AQ3022709. 
Ernest R. McCready, AO2226478. 
John H. McDade, 403019289. 

James A. McDonnell, Jr., AO3007530. 
Louis O. McFeron, AO1915557. 
Robert McGinn, 402228465. 
Joseph W. McGovern, AO2218474. 
Ralph E. McGrew, AO3010703. 
Cornelius H. McGuinness, Jr., AO2252704 
Gerald E. Mellmoyle, AO2227014, 
Charles M. McKay, AO3008012. 
Lenox T. McKimmey, Jr., 402246725. 
Henry G. McMahon, Jr., 402245517. 
Grover S. McMakin, 403005784. 
William T. McMullen, 402229701. 
Michael F. McNamara, AO3017832. 
Robert R. McPherson, 403004897. 
Clarence G. Meadows, Jr., AO3019321. 
Joseph M. Mecse}ji, Jr., AO2224705. 
John W. Meek, AO3025062. 

Joseph A. Mello, 403012680. 
Michael J. Mendelsohn, 402220711. 
Robert R. Mendonca, AO3023368. 
Lee F. Merriam, 402224450. 
Richard L. Merrill, AO3004215. 


April 12 


Robert E. Mertens, 403009429. 
Gage M. Mersereau, AO3017083. 
Dean L. Methfessel, AO2225954. 
James H. Metz, AO3022599. 
Rufus W. Mewborn, 403025470. 
Carl W. Meyer, AO3004216. 
Ernest H. Meyer, AO3022167. 
John A. Meyer, AQ2247576. 
William G. Meyer, AO3011104. 
Walter D. Miakinkoff, 403022382. 
James R. Michaels, A03004583. 
Joseph H. C. Michaud, 403021502. 
Charles E. Michigan, AO3011362. 
Earl E. Michler, 403010515. 
Andrew E. Migala, 403012979. 
James H. Milan, Jr., A0 3009247. 
Charles E. C. Miller, 403015748. 
Cyrus C. Miller, Jr., 402225796. 
George H. Miller, 403006054. 
John F. Miller, 401861298. 
Phillip A. Miller, 402226061. 
Robert Miller, 402224674. 

Ronald M. Miller, 403009258. 
Eugene E. Mitchell, AO3007047, 
Joseph C. Mizell, 403004507. 
Kenneth E. Moeller, 403022538. 
Russell E. Mohney, AO2225301. 
Virgil M. Money, AO3008029. 
Billy G. Moon, 402245466. 
Dwight G. Moore, 402249243. 
John D. Moore 403023607. 
Robert E. Moore, 408007545. 
William R. Moore, 402244738. 
William E. Moorhead, AO3021561. 
John G. Moran, 402252920. 

Carl A. Morgan, AQ3007051. 
Eugene T. Morgan, AO3008034. 
John A. Morgan, Jr., 403016308. 
Joseph S. Morison, 403014735. 
Ted A. Morris, 403007550. 

Daniel D. Morrison, 403021968. 
John A. Morrison, 403024292. 
Omer K. Morrow, AO3004363. 
David E. Morse, 403007551. 

Loren K. Morse, 403013884. 
Norman E. Mortimer, AO2221289; 
Thomas P. Moseley, AO3023840. 
William F. Moses, Jr., AO2236872. 
Robert O. Mosher, AO3005946. 
Edward C. Moulton, Jr., 403024000. 
Donald F. Mowery, AO2221291, 
Joseph R. Mularski, AO3006085, 
David B. Mullan, AO3008037. 
Norman E. Muller, 402252940. 
James E. Mullins, Jr., 403022094. 
DeLacy H. Mullis, AO3005502, 
James W. Munday, 403025471. 
Thomas A. Munnerlyn, 402244729. 
Homer C. Munson, Jr., 403002474. 
Paul L. Munson, Jr., 402220278. 
Charles E. Murray, AO3007559. 
Edmund F. Murray, 403004728. 
Donald S. Myers, AO3005285. 
Charles H. Naginey, A022483 79. 
John G. Nash, AO3007060. 

Albert M. Navas, 402249688. 
Burnett Neal, Jr., AO2236468. 
Ruel J. Neeley, AO2246052. 

Dale G. Nelson, AO3005879. 
Harold B. Nelson, AO3004364. 
Lyle S. Nelson, AO03008043. 
Robert M. Nelson, 403023552. 
Ronald E. Nelsen, AO2238439. 
William L. Nelson, AO3006414. 
Joseph R. Nevers, AO2228081. 
James M. Newberg, AO2226905. 
Minton O. Newman, 402248883. 
Laurie O. Newsome, Jr., AO2225801. 
Henry C. Nicolay, Jr., AO3002861. 
Norman E. Niederman, AO2249619. 
Mayo H. Nielsen, 402230179. 
Robert Nielsen, AO2227282. 
Albert S. Nolan, AO3013599. 
Charles F. Noles, AO2227634. 
Perry R. Nuhn, AO3023830. 
Charles C. Nunnery, AO2226906, 
James G. Nutsch, AO2238500. 
Gordon T. O'Brien, AO3008051. 
William J. O'Connell, AO3022214, 
John F. O'Donnell, 403011967. 
Vernal C. Ogden, AO3015070. 
Frederic E. Ogle, Jr., AQ2227743. 


1957 


James J. O'Heron, AO3011709. 
Richard A. Oldham, 402226278. 
David N. Oliver, AO1861063. 
Kenneth D. Oliver, AO3016107. 
Roy Olivier, 402220287. 

Reed J. Olsen, AO1861441. 
Donald E. Opperman, 403013768. 
Kenneth B. Orr, AO3013130. 
Robert E. Ottaviano, AO3004768. 
Marvin G. Ottinger, 403003161. 
Andrew J. Overturf, Jr., 402221311. 
John J. Owens, Jr., 402252908. 
Edmond E. Pace, 403007584. 
Don S. Packnett, AO3004080. 
Franklin J. Pagel, AO3017043. 
Richard F. Palmer, AO3011197. 
William F, Palmer, AO3023515. 
Rudolf C. Paltauf, 402247171. 


Christopher Paolucci, Jr., AO2253093. 


Arnold L. Paparazo, AO3015624. 
Clarence L. Paradis, AO3008059, 
Robert L. Paradis, AO2228084, 
Henry J. Parent, AQ2251179. 

Joe K. Parker, AO8003881. 
Louran D. Parriott, Jr., AO3024492. 
Donald J. Parrish, AO3008266. 
Harold C. Parrish, 402224456. 
Victor Passiglia, Jr., AO2226069. 
Charles W. Patrick, 403007080. 
Richard A. Patrick, AO3014051. 
Robert E. Patterson, Jr., AO3024628, 
Jerry K. Payne, AOQ3006420, 
Roger L. Payne, AO3015402. 
George W. Peckham, AO2228491. 
Attilio Pedroli, AO3005775. 
James M. Peerson, Jr., 403012758. 
Eugene W. Peirce, Jr., AO3018308. 
Edward O..Pennal, AO3024493. 
Roger S. Penney, AO3004620. 
Richard W. Pennington, AO3005180. 
James C. Perialas, AO3011859, 
Glenn A. Perkins, AO2237072. 
Roger C. Perkins, AO2221323, 

Sam A. Perrine, AO2245828. 
Stewart S. Perry, AO3006057. 
Omar W. Peters, Jr., AO3016376. 
Robert D. Petersen, AO3008065. 
William P. Petersen, AO3008066. 
Sidney M. Peterson, 403008271. 
Walter H. Petrie, AO3006509. 
Max L. Pettijohn, AO2250614, 
Harry D. Pettus, AO3021596. 
Russell R. Petty, Jr., 402226408. 
Jack A. Pevey, 402226493. 
Richard W. Phares, 403010542. 
Robert D. Phelan, Jr., 403008272. 
David E. Phelps, 403003291. 

Jerry A. Phelps, 402225355. 

Neal H. Phelps, Jr., 402228971. 
Hugh Phillips, 403004961. 
Robert Picht, 403023487. 

Alfred A. Picinich, AO2226381. 
Patrick E. Pickett, 403004444. 
Warren M. Pierce, AO2244756. 
Charley C. Pinson, AO3008070. 
Edward D. Pitkus, AO3016772. 
Robert I. Platenberg, AO3002581, 
Aubry D. Pope, 403002774. 
John P. Portasik, AO2249692. 

J Golden Poulson, 403015073. 
William I. Powell, Jr., 403014643. 
Jack A. Powers, AO3005289. 
George G. Prendergast, 403011710. 
Bobby W. Presley, 402249247. 
Frank B. Preston, AO2225356. 
Charles R. Price, AO3007610, _ 
Henry W. Price, Jr., AO3003586. 
Joseph D. Price, AO945999. 
Gerard E. Pritchard, AO2221337, 
Jack D. Prollock, 403006421. 
Roland J. Quinn, 403005001. 
Thomas A. Quinn, Jr., AO3005948. 
Eugene C. Raabe, 402249149. 
Gerald E. Racht, A03022736. 

John Q. Rahn, 403025474. 
James A. Rainwater, Jr., AO3003984, 
Donald B. Ralph, 402253277. 
Charles J. Ramirez, A03011092. 
Robert F. Ramsey, 403010718. 
Francis M. Rast, 403014645. 
Walter B. Ratliff, 402225253. 
Gerald D. Ray, 402224901. 


John P. Raymer, Jr., 402248506. 
Charles J. Raysich, 402247581. 
Mackey J. Real, Jr., 403018589. 
Donald R. Reaves, AO3004019, 
Charles W. Redfearn, AO3003760, 
Kenneth M. Reed, AO3005570, 
Frank D. Reeder, AO3014299. 
Donald M. Reeve, 402227028. 
Charles W. Reeves, Jr., 403021898. 
John J, Render, AO3007625. 
James J. Reynolds, AO3021641. 
Charles C. Rhymes, Jr., 402224956. 
Charles A. Rice III, 403006674. 
Robert D. Rice, AO2248390. 
Ramon K. Richardson, 402227488. 
James A. Ridgeway, AO3022256. 
Gilbert J. Rimbaud, AO3005393. 
Edmond R. Ringman, 402226497. 
Robert E. Ritchie, AO2226764. 
Walter E. Robbins, AO2226973. 
James P. Roberts, AO2221368. 
Vincent B. Roberts, 402225258. 
John L. Robertson, 403003606. 
Charles E. Robinson, 403023401. 
George W. Robinson, 402230321. 
Gerald J. Robinson, 402228546. 
James M. Robinson, 403007630. 
James F. Rodefer, 402221864. 
Charles A. Rodgers, 402226766. 
Dale G. Rogers, 402251811. 

Dale A. Rook, 402230008. 

Jack H. Rose, 403009356. 
Robert E. Roseen, 403018309. 
William C. Rosenbaum, Jr., 403008100. 
Galen J. Rosenow. AO3014445, 
Delmus E. Ross, 403007635. 
Joseph L. Ross, 401854465. 
Robert E. Ross, 402230481. 
Richard F. Rosser, 402249926. 
Paul H. Roth, 403010720. 

Saul L. Rothchild, 403015815. 
John R. Rowland, 403005424. 
Robert J. Rubin, 403007637. 
Erastus Ruga, AO3008103. 

Hugh P. Ruhsam, AO2249697. 
Arthur B. Rupert, 403014686. 
William W. Ruscher, AO3012105. 
John W. Rushfeldt, 403023140. 
Robert H. Russell, AO2230011. 
Robert N. Russell, AO3002638. 
William H. Rutledge, Jr., 401865279. 
William T. Ryan, Jr., AO1865659. 
Robert C. Sabin, 402251161. 
Ralph E. Sallade, 402224120. 
Charles D. Salmon, 402248069. 
John P. Salvucci, 403024344. 
Joseph D. Salvucci, 403022818. 
Roy E. Salziger, 402249150. 
William H. Sample, 402245728. 
Dorrence O. Sandfort, 40018417. 
Joe S. Saueressig, 402227563. 
Frank P. Scalfano, 403023587. 
Gregory Scandalis, 403006607. 
Thomas E. Schaefer, 403014410. 
Richard Scheele, 402221379. 
Samuel G. Schenk, 402246586. 
George O. Schmidt, 402255870. 
Robert H. Schmidt, 403004823. 
Raymond C. Schnable, 40300432. 
George J. Schneider, AO3023557. 
William J. Schneider, 402253758. 
Edward F. Schroeder, AO3004533. 
Kenneth A. Schuppe, AO2225213, 
Warren B. Schwartz, AO3005538. 
Francis J. Sciples, AO3015919. 
Donald B. Scott, AO3022260. 
Raymon C. Scott, AO2221390, 
Donald J, Scully, 402237591. 

Earl L. Seagrave, 403024653. 
Robert F. Seaton, 403023235. 
Louis E. Seminare, Jr., AO3007653. 
Gary O. Sessions, 402230820. 
Joseph G. Sestak, AO2238303. 
George A. Sexton, AO3015544. 
Gennaro E. Sferra, AO2246681. 
Sahid C. Shamsie, AO2224617. 
Wayne E. Sharp, 403023518. 
Thomas R. Shaughnessy, 402225884. 
Kirk B. Sheirich, AO8016528, 

John R. Shipe, AO3021642, 

Warder L. Shires, AO3020040. 
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Perry W. Shirk, AO3024412. 
Raymond E. Shore, Jr., 40222533. 
James E. Short, 402224831. 

Calvin D. Shorter, 403004848. 
Richard E. Shubert, AO3012215. 
Paul N. Shull, AO3008283. 

Homer A. Shumate, Jr., 402225258. 
Maxwell R. Sidner, Jr., AO3015437. 
Howard L. Simmons, A03010288. 
Thomas R. Singleton, 402248720. 
Werner C. Sitz, 402246881. 

Dan R. Skinner, AO3016379. 
Gouverneur B. Skinner, AO3006022, 
Paul E. Skinner, 402249937. 
James R. Slagle, 402227293. 

Drew C. Sleeper, 402226874. 

Ford H, Smart, AO2246882. 
Gordon E. Smart, 403013876. 
Arthur E. Smith, Jr., AO3003295. 
Dennis C. Smith, AO3009833. 
Everet E. Smith, 403011554. 
George L: Smith, AO2224534, 
Gerald H. Smith, 402234268. 
Harry E. Smith, 402221420. 

James A. Smith, AO3025549. 

John H. Smith, Jr., 402229715. 
Leo E. Smith, AO3004646. 

Pierce L. Smith, AO3007156, 

Roy C. Smith, AO3021997, 

Stanley O. Smith, AO3023633. 
Thomas C. Smith, 402224726. 
Thomas E. Smith, AO2226348. 
Warren H. Smith, Jr., 403008181. 
Ray C. Smithers, 402227896. 

Sam L. Smutz, 402225500. 
Douglas T. Sneed, 403009283. 
John W. Snider, 403024654. 

Edwin H. Snyder, 202253669. 
Donovan R. Sparhawk, 403007163. 
Richard J. Sparks, 402226080. 
Alfred P. Spence, 403007676. 

Jack C. Spillers, 403019378. 
Stanley G. Sprague, AO3022353. 
James A. Stafford, 402228230. 
William L. Stagg, 402248985. 

Billy J. Stahl, 403016031. 

Albert I. Stancliff, 403014528. 
John F. Stanhagen, Jr., 403018103. 
Hubert G. Stanton, Jr., 403008143. 
Laurel L. Statham, 403015567. 
Charles D. Stearns, AO3023588. 
William A. Steele, Jr., 403025482. 
Wycliffe E. Steele, Jr., 403024597. 
Stephen Stefanou, Jr., 402220349. 
Theodore T. Stein, Jr., 402226768. 
William A. Steinmetz, 402247362. 
Donald L. Stensrud, 402221440. 
Martin S. Sternberg, 402229451. 
James C. Stevens, AO2228306. 
Merrill D. Stevens, AO2226352. 
Wilbur M. Stevenson, Jr., AO3025385. 
Charles L. Stewart, 403024784. 
James E. Stewart, AO2252978. 
John G. Stewart, 403005762. 

John R. Stewart, Jr., 402226506. 
Leo J. Stewart, Jr., AO3021946. 
Orvel W. Stewart, AO3007167. 
Richard E. Stewart, AO3007680. 
Wesley C. Stidnick, Jr., AO2249945, 
John H. Storrie, 403017055. 
Douglas G. Story, AO3005763. 
William L. Strand, AO3023634. 
John F. Streit, Jr., AO3022189. 
Donald R. Strobaugh, AO3007172. 
Robert H. Stuart, AO3002515. 
Robert C. Stullich, AO3006290, 
Robert E. Stumpff, AO3007174. 
Richard H. Sullivan, 403010495. 
Meredith S. Sutton, 402228309. 
Allan J. Swanson, AO3021644. 
Raymond W. Swanson, AO2229655. 
George E. Swick, AO3007176. 

Paul C. Swift, AO3022783. 

David N. Sylvester, AO3007177. 
Anthony J. Szurek, Jr., AO3012705. 
Frank J. Tansley, 402247648. 
Billy E. Tarpley, AO3016650. 
Gladwin W. Tatem, AO2250303. 
Max O. Taylor, AO2228232, 

Robert C. Taylor, 403021919. 
Thomas C. Taylor, 402227097. 
Eugene R. Ternes, AO2249263. 


5631 


5632 


Bryce H. Terrell, AO3009726. 

Billy W. Terry, AO2248592. 

Austin K. Thomas, AO2220366. 
Everett L. Thomas, Jr., 402225974. 
Michael D. Thomas, AO2249822. 
Tyler Thomas, 402225506. 
Alastair W. Thompson, 403024526. 
James S. Thompson, Jr., 402225890. 
Ralph T. Thompson, AO2225365. 
Stanley L. Thompson, 403011558. 
Richard W. Thornber, AO2253082. 
Eugene F. Ticknor, AO3008162. 
Henry G. Tinsley, Jr., 403010576. 
Chester M. Tobey, AO3007697. 
John J. Tobin, 402226414. 

Robert A. Todd, 403024775. 
Joseph R, Tollefson, AO3004650. 
Oscar F. Tomlinson, 402224462. 
James E. Toomey, 403005085. 
Karl J. Toth, AO2226921. 

William K. Townsend, 403021482. 
Donald F. Trentman, 403009289. 
Claude A. Trombly, AO3024656. 
Willard G. Truskett, AO3012405. 
Joseph E. Tucker, AO3008167. 
Leon R. Tucker, AO2247989. 
Robert E. Turnbaugh, AO3022803. 
Gerald L. Turner, 403023729. 
James A. Turner, Jr., AO3022283. 
James R. Turpen, 402222875. 
Joseph M. Valenti, AO3022285. 
Adam C. Vallejo, 402228643. 
Albert V. Van Aman, Jr., 402226086. 
Duane E. Vandenberg, 402248739. 
Charles E. A. VanDuren, 402227904. 
Charles B. Van Pelt, AO3007707. 
James E. Varnadoe, AO3021834, 
Howard R. Vasina, 403022120. 
Glede W. Vaughn, 403013137. 
James H. Veghte, 402220867. 
George J. Vehrs, AO3004233. 
Maurice G. Vincent, 402220871. 
Raymond M. Viscarra, AO2226582. 
Anthony M. Vitale, 403014752. 
William Y. Voegtli, 403022880. 
James W. Vorhies, 403005206. 
Michael S. Vredenburgh, 403009540. 
Jack P. Wachtel, AO2224493. 
Bernard Wachter, 4030220 0. 
Donald A. Walbrecht, 403004234. 
Aaron O. Walden, AO30069278. 
Robert E. Walker, 403024482. 
Donald R. Walsh, AO3007720. 
Harry G. Walters, Jr., AO3008300. 
James R. Walters, Sr., AO3009279. 
Robert O. Walters, AO2226739. 
Roscoe E. Walters, Jr., AO3025487. 
Eugene Walthall, Jr., 402249304. 
Joseph M. Ware, AO3022768. 
Gerald B. Warton, 403007209. 
Gardner M. Watkins, 402228443. 
Jack L. Watkins, 402202944. 
Norman F. Watson, 402226881. 
William T. Watson, AO2246097. 
James G. Waugh, 402227033. 
Gerald L. Webb, 403017408. 
Marion S. Webb, Jr., 402215889. 
Roger M. Weeks, 403016353. 
Arthur F. Weickhardt, 403018218. 
Raymond v. Weigle, 402225273. 
Edwin M. Weissler, 403005660. 
Jerome G. Welkom, 402224509. 
John A. Wells, 403009884. 
Patrick G. Wells, 402237903. 
Frank E. Wencel, 403025707. 
Jack H. Wenning, 403005332. 
Bobby P. West, 403011665. 
Herman G. West, 402228477. 
John W. Westberg, 403023222. 
Luther Westerfield, Jr., AO3008189. 
Curtis D. Westphal, AO2228108. 
Harold E. Weston, AO2253037. 
Lyman E. Wheeler, AO3016548. 
Philip J. White, 402228109. 
James A. Whitener, AO2252701. 
Charles R. Whitham, AO3011208. 
Robert A. Wicklund, 402253775. 
Billy J. Wilcoxson, AO3023042. 
Ramon C. Wilkins, AO2251121. 
Charles T. Wilkinson, AO3025114. 


James A. Wilkinson, Jr., AO2254991. 


Bruce R. Williams, AO2250703. 
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David R. Williams, AO2225983. 
Durell E. Williams, AO3015534. 
Leslie B. Williams, Jr., 403008201. 
Nolan P. Williams, 402229583. 
Wayne E. Williams, 402221498. 
Robert Q. Williams, AO3014621. 
William P. Williams, 403007221. 
James R. Willis, 403024612. 
Glen R. Wilson, 402226360. 
Kenneth E. Wilson, AO2220403, 
Philip G. Wilson, AO3005631. 
William K. Wilson, AO3008308. 
Richard L. Winner, AO3014755. 
Dean D. Wiseman, AO3015037. 


Donald M. Wittevrongel, AO2226091. 


Edward R. Wolfe, 403024705. 
James L. Womack, Jr., 403002495. 
Ansel L. Wood, AO2224915. 
John L. Wood, 402225572. 

John B. Woodbury, 403015047. 
George W. Wooddy, 403011667. 
George M. Worsham, 403023638. 
Royce M. Wray, AO3019467. 
Charles R. Wright, 403023768. 
Dwayne P. Wright, AO3015148. 
John L. Wright, 403024295. 
Merle L. Wright, AO3007754. 
Alvin L. Yanke, AO3004443. 
Earnie A, Yates, AO3012420. 
Elmer L. Yates, Jr., 402227670. 
Tommy J. Yoder, AO3012318. 
Robert L. York, Jr., AO3007756. 
James F. Young, 402227449. 
Irwin R. Ziff, 403022747. 

Paul G, Ziluca, AO2248253. 
Robert W. Ziskovsky, AO2238047, 


TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS 


William B. Aldrich, AO3037980. 
David M. Alexander, AO2205571. 
David H. Allen, 403008616. 
William D. Allfrey, AO3039098. 
David C. Alm, 403008525. 

Ariel Alvarez, 402209687. 
Milton W. Anderson, AO3038962. 
Richard E. Anderson, AO3028474. 
William G. Anderson, AO3008668. 
Paul F. Arata III, 403030425. 
Thomas J. Arenas, 403008673. 
Vincent Arias, Jr., AO3037315. 


Rowland R. Atkinson, Jr., 403039361. 


Jax A. Baker, 402208326. 

Arthur T. Ballard, Jr., 403040819. 
Raoul S. Barker, AO3039558. 
Wesley J. Barlow, AO3032997. 
Edward G. Barnes, AO3038561. 
John L. Barrett, Jr., AO3037041. 
David B. Bartholomew, AO2211401. 
Reid Bartlett, Jr., 40302874 1. 
Gilbert Bartman, AO3008906. 
Gerard S. Barton, AO3040666. 
Thomas H. Bayless, AO3038345. 
Blair R. Behringer, AO3041076. 
John T. Belcher, 403032304. 
Bruce W. Bennett, Jr., AO2211113. 
Elmer R. Biersack, AO3036916. 
William E. Billion, 402205913. 
Walter B. Bills, AO3037783. 
DeVaughn Bird, 403008668. 
John M. Birmingham, AO2208713. 


James O. Bloodworth III. AO3030958. 


Warren W. Boden, AO3037891. 
Ernest A. Boehler, Jr., 403056882. 
John W. Bolin, Jr., AO3008777. 
Richard B. Bolles, AO3037042. 
Alphonse G. Bonadies, AO3037821. 
Jack G. Borland, AO3033054. 

Paul M. Boseman, 403032949. 
Robert H. Boulware, AO3038131. 
Leonard W. Bowden, 402209883. 
Kenneth R. Bowen, 403032829. 
Wayne R. Bratcher, 403037364. 
Eugene D. Braunstein, AO3039806. 
William F. Brennan, AO3041082. 
Curtiss E. Brown, 403008566. 
Harris S. Brown, 403040522. 
Larry H. Brown, AO2208281. 
Charles S. Bruckner, 408040524. 
Thomas C. Bryce, AO2210461. 
Thomas K. Burgess, 402206610. 
Walter J. Burke, Jr., 403037290. 
Walter M. Burkett; AO3057310. 


April 12 


Chester E. Burnett, AO3037556. 
Lindo L. Burns, 403039565. 
Samuel T. Burns III, 403045778. 
Richard A. Burpee, AO3038900, 
John W. Burris, AO3037232, 
David N. Burt, AO2205688. 
George H. Bush, 403031626. 

Troy L. Caldwell, AO2205279. 
Raymond Camacho, AO3037331. 
William A. Camp, AO3008569. 
Lloyd J. Cannon, Jr., AO3036704. 
Mervyn M. Cannon, AO3056809. 
Dennis L. Capper, AO3039811. 
Fredric J. Carlson, AO3026797. 
William M. Carlton, Jr., AO2209959. 
William H. Carr, AO2208132. 
Stephen C. Carrier, 403040324. 
Colven E. Caudell, Jr., 403037124. 
James L. Champlin, 402211081. 
John W. Chancey, 403040073. 
Kenneth K. C. Chang, 403032989. 
Kieran O. Chapel, 402208394. 
Richard G. Chappell, 403037872. 
James E. Clarke, AO3008672. 
Curtis D. Cleveland, AO3049076. 
Frederick H. Cleveland, AO3039189. 
Kenny D. Cobb, 403038868. 
Thomas N. Colbath, AO3008570. 
Earle H. Comfort, AO3039641. 
Dennis J. Comolli, AO2207524. 
Thomas L. Connelly, AO3036367. 
Charles T. Cooney, Jr., AO3030787, 
Samuel S. Cottrell, AO3011791. 
Herschel E. Coulter, Jr., A03038 158. 
William R. Coupland, A004 7962. 
Gene A. Cox, AOQ3038499. 

Francis S. Coyle IIT, AO3028937. 
Jesse C. Craver, Jr., AO3032680. 
Van L. Crawford, Jr., 403032459. 
Charles J. Cunningham, Jr., 403057390. 
Lewis G. Curtis, AO3028484. 
Theodore E. Dahlfors, AO3015516. 
Lamont R. Dahlquist, 402227111. 
Russell A. Dalton, AO3037127. 
Edward R. Damon, AO3030047. 
James W. Davis, AO3033219. 
Jerry G. Davis, AO3032321. 
William F. Davis, Jr., AO3017756. 
Thomas F. Debnam, Jr., AO2205333. 
Anthony J. DeCarlo, AO3057553. 
Donald W. Degnan, AO3039192. 
Richard K. Derridinger, AO8037788. 
William R. Desmond, AO3056986. 
Eugene N. DiBartolo, AO2206494. 
Clay Dietrich, Jr., AO3031570. 
James R. Dillard, AO3038307. 
James M. Donlon, Jr., AO3039935. 
Ralph Dorsett, AO3008576. 
Robert E. Drawbaugh, 402206336. 
Richard K. Dutton, AO3008935. 
Donald K. Duval. AO30383439. 
Thomas J. Dyer IIT, AO3040663. 
Robert D. Edgren, AO3008807. 
Harry N. Edwards, 403029364. 
Charles B. Egbertson, AO3039054. 
John D. Eggleston, 403040176. 
Ronald C. Eisele, AO3037130. 
Dean A. Elmer, AO3040995. 
David M. Ericson, Jr., AO3033140. 
Joseph L. Falletti, AO2210226. 
Francis R. Fanning, AO3036940. 
Fredrick H. Faulkner, AO3040609. 
Rodney H. Fauser, AO4038449. 
Manuel L. Fernandez, AO2209124. 
Carl C. Fletcher, Jr., AO3038911. 
Richard A. Forster, AO3008581. 
Henry A. Fraser, AO2208551. 
Erwin C. Frisbie, Jr., AO3040216. 
Donald L. Fuchs, AO3021413. 
Benjamin R. Puller III, AO3029358. 
John T. Gaffney, AO3036996. 
Melvin S. Gardner, AO3030018. 
Mark S. Garner, Jr., AO3056816. 
Robert J. Gaucher, AO4038234. 
George M. Geer, AO3031802. 
Robert A. Geralds, AO3008584. 
Irv R. Gerrow, AO3037045. 
Richard H. Gibbs, AO3032336. 
Charley P. Gillespie, AO3030660. 
Jack E. Gilliland, Jr., 403032744. 
James E. Gilliland, 402210130. 
Robert M. Girard, 403040354. 


1957 


Dwight P. Glen, AO3038115. 
Richard S. Goldstein, 403036945. 
Donald R. Gowing, 403036726. 
Gary G. Graham, 403038339. 
John T. Grange, 403038996. 
Eugene T. Gray. 403033131. 
Billy L. Green, AO3040725. 
Wade L. Green, AO2210509. 
Warren G. Green, 403038655. 
Owen L. Greenblatt, AO3039829. 
Dean R. Grewell, Jr., 403051988. 
John D. Griffiths, 402210206. 
John M. Guiling, AO3036745. 
Gregory S. Guinn, 403027123. 
Charles J. Gustafson, AO3057482. 
Richard W. Haffner, 403014486. 
Lindell M. Hagood, AO3038340. 
Allen C. Haile, 403039122. 
Richard C. Hale, AO3036638. 
Gene F, Hall, 403056904. 

John L. Hall, AO3032976. 

Harold E. Hamblen, 403030468. 
Robert B. Handcock, AO3037730. 
John B, Haney, AO3030468. 
James R. Haning, AO3039060. 
Paul J. Hansen, Jr., AO2210405. 
John J. Hargreaves, AO3038041, 
Milton H. Harpster, AO3038341. 
Gerald D. Harrison, 402211579. 
Donald K. Harz, AO2211007. 
James D. Hawkes, AO2208409. 
Donald J. Hazelwood, AO3032486. 
Frank A. Hegwer, 403008825. 
Theodore C. Heine, Jr., AO2204889. 
Herbert W. Hemmila, AO2205058. 
Lynwood B. Hendry, AO3040142, 
Robert C. Hess, AO3038827, 


William H. Hesseltine, Jr., AO3031466. 


William H. Hilbun III. 403039210. 
Ernest C. Hill, Jr., AO2208108. 
Martin A. Hinote, AO3040361. 
Leon S. Hirsh, Jr., AO3032260, 
Carroll G. Hogeman, A03033363. 
Herbert R. Hogue, AO3008964. 
Richard L. Hoover, 403032946. 
Reginald S. Horrell, 40303742. 
Stuart B. Hosman, 402206864. 
Fred S. Hudson, 402206910. 
George G. Hull, 403034450. 
William C. Humphreys, 403019168. 
Harold M. Hunter, 403036955. 
Donald H. Hutchinson, AO3008599. 
William C. Hutchinson, 403035863. 
Harold S. Hutton, 403008600. 
Ralph W. Ingram, 403008702. 
Thomas W. Jackman, AO3039348. 
George W. Jameson, 403008836. 
Robert A. Jandt, 403028 142. 
William R. Jeffries III. 402211498. 
Jamie I. Jemison, 403038048. 
Robert D. Johnson, 40303 1927. 
William D. Johnson, A03032047. 
Stanton I. Jones, AO3029758, 
George T. Jost, AO2210491. 

George R. Justeson, 403037738. 
Arthur L. Kaplan, AO2209377. 
Patrick Keith, AO3008973. 

Robert S. Keith, AO3008604. 
Robert L. Kelley, AO3039003. 

Fred E. Kelly, 402204663. 

James S. Kelly, A03039702. 

Vernon B. Kelly, Jr., AO3038600. 
Erban W. Kennedy, Jr., AO3013443, 
David G. Kestner, AO3014727. 
Merl D. Kimball, Jr., AO3036748. 
Thomas L. Kincaid, Jr., AO3039704. 
Cliff A. King, Jr., AO3046518. 

J Robert King, 402211694. 

Robert R. King, AO3057437. 
Rubert H. Kingsley, Jr., AO3010443. 
Charles H. Kinkel, AO3038352. 
Francis H. Koski, AO3039840. 
Albert S. Krauser, Jr., AO3030479. 
Robert J. Kreider, AO2204547. 

Guy W. Kreiser, AO3036574. 
Ludolf R. Kuhnell III, 402210882. 
Thomas A. Kustelski, AO3031372. 
Paul E. Lavoie, AO3036671, 

Larry L. Lein, AO3038116. 

Pierre G. LeMieux, 402209734. 
William E. Lennon, Jr., 403008710. 
Frank W. Lewis, Jr., AO3037300. 
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Paul E. Light, Jr., AO3037356. 
Gordon R. Links, AO2204842. 

John D. Linton, Jr., 408020734. 
William L. Lively, 403032778. 
William W. Lund, AO3033408. 
David A. Lundquist, AO3037261, 
John E. Lyon, 403030488. 

James S. MacKenzie, Jr., AO2208778. 
George F. Mahoney, AO2204931, 
Lee E. Main, 403008609. 

Albert Malinverni, AO2208483. 
Dean K. Mandeville, 403012614. 
Harold D. Manfredi, 403037745. 
Philip J. Mannino, 403036729. 
James J. Mannion, 402206355. 
Donald F. Manthei, 402209258. 
William R. Marlowe, Jr., 402204365. 
Herman T. Marshall, AO1908209. 
Walter E. McAlister, AO3037012. 
Robert R. McCartney, 402206352. 
George W. McCollam, 402205291. 
Eugene L. McCormack, Jr., 403039907. 
John J. McCormick, 403031439. 
Michael E. McCormick, A02210992. 
Gerald D. McCright, AO3008716, 
Donal P. L. McGael, AO3031390. 
John M. McGarry, AO3031688. 
Richard L. McGuire, 402251214. 
Joseph A. McHugh, A03008985. 
Jimmie A. McKenzie, AO3008614. 
Gordon E. McLeod, AO2204966. 
Dale E. McNeil, AO2204707. 
James T. Medley, AO3008615. 
Helmut P. M. Meinig, AO3039762. 
Lester R. Mellott, Jr., AO3008722. 
Richard E. Merkel, 403037209. 
John Merritt, AO2205369. 

Louis T. Miller, AO2205751, 

Ralf M. Miller, AO1931408. 

Cyril W. Minett, AO3037595. 
Thomas F. Mohler, AO3027895. 
John W. Monahan, 402210154. 
Thomas L. Moore, AO3040159. 
George F. Moraveck, AO3008618. 
LeRoy R. Mulch, 403039076. 

John T. Mullennex, 403028645. 
Joseph V. Munna, 403031038. 
Stuart T. Murphy, 402209617. 
Victor H. Musick, 403036973. 

Allen L. Myers, Jr., 403037836. 
Franklin W. Myers, 403033144. 
Irvin H. Myers, AO3019000. 
Raymond Nasypany, 403038726. 
Merle A. Nelson, AO2251466. 
Charles B. Newcombe, AO3038313. 
Jack L. Newell, AO3056861. 

David L. Nichols, 403057403. 
Richard F, Noone, AO3009123. 
Juri V. Nou, 403008989. 

Glenn A. O'Banion, 403039409. 
Thomas H. O’Brien, 402208522. 
Robert B. Odland, AO2210155. 
Chester G. Oehme, Jr., AO3037437, 
Joseph D. Oglesby, AO3027384. 
Roger L. Owens, AO3032222. 
Frederick D. Paige, 403039231. 
Herbert T. Palisch, 402209446. 
Richard B. Paschal, AO3039533. 
Orin C. Patton, 402207011. 
Norman T. Paxson, AO3038314. 
Samuel P. Pearis IV. AO3037544. 
Bert E. Pekarek, AO3039332. 
Gerald J. Perren, AO3008736. 
Edward W. Peters, Jr., AO3036815. 
Delbert R. Peterson, A0303 1604. 
Kenneth L. Peterson, 403038846. 
Milton R. Peterson, 403026626. 
Jimmy C. Pettyjohn, 403039278. 
Joseph C. Pfeiffer, Jr., 403008626. 
John B. Phillips, 4038040099. 
Theodore R. Pillman, Jr., 402207244. 
Nicholas A. Pishvanov, A0303 7601. 
Newton C. Plaisance, Jr., 403038233. 
Richard E. Plumb, 40304025 1. 
Robert E. Prince, 403040858. 
Robert W. Propst, 402204624. 
William E. Puckett, 402210803. 
William S. Purdy, Jr., AO3037359. 
Dean L. Purves, AO2204939. 
Robert C. Pyatt, AO8038683. 
Lawerance H. Quinn, 403040900. 
Charles F, Radcliff, Jr., AO3039764. 


Ralph E. Ragland, AO3056936. 
Robert E. Randall, AO3008629. 
Theodore A. Rardin, AO3032796, 
Lester C. Raymer, 403030406. 
John R. Reading, Jr., 402208624. 
Guy A. Reed, Jr., 402209635. 
Lester W. Reed, Jr., AO3038434. 
Jerry W. Reese, 403026702. 
James F. Rentschler, AO3036665. 
Jerre B. Richardson, 403008633. 
John C. Ries, Jr., 403011575. 
Melvin E. Riggert, 403037338. 
John C. Roberts, 403036772. 
Darwin L. Robison, 403032504. 
Donald E. Robson 402209714. 
Robert G. Rousseau, 4022073 8. 
Raymond A. Russell, 403057459. 
Alfred E. Ruth, Jr., 402211914. 
Donald W. Ruthrauff, 403037439. 
John R. Sacher, AO3036679. 
Robert E. Sager, 403040036. 
Lester E. Sandoval, 403009003. 
Nicholas Sargologos, Jr., 403039094. 
William W. Saunders, 402210712. 
Stanley E. Savage, 403050571. 
Kenneth W. Saylor, Jr., 40303 1054. 
Max R. Schmaling, 403056864. 
Scott M. Schoolfield, 403038291. 
Rudolf H. Schorsch, 403008933. 
Herbert L. Schulman, 402210479. 
Harold Schwartz, 403030351. 
James R. Schwartz, 403037486. 
James A. Schweitzer, 403030850. 
Richard M. Secanti, 402210640. 
Jack R. Sevison, AO3036899. 

Paul Z. Sevoian, 403011376. 

John E. Shaeffer, 403038144. 
Richard S. Shannon, A03020192. 
Hubert W. Sharp, 403040105. 
Thomas G. Shepherd, 403037141. 
Richard J. Sherrier, 403039482. 
Robert A. Shiver, 403056834. 
Tom M. Shook, 403028000. 
Donald L. Short, 403038866. 
Frederick R. Siegmund, Jr., 403056789. 
Joseph H. Slider, 408047281. 
George H. Sloan, 403035867. 

Dale H. Smith, 402210498. 
Gilbert D. Smith III, 402204764. 
Melvin R. Smith, 403038370. 
Richard P. Smith, 403039921. 
Robert A. Smith, AO3032895. 
Robert N. Smith, AO3031959. 
Roger M. Smith, 403038689. 
Thomas D. Smith III, 403039032. 
Thomas H. Smith, AO3040060. 
Warren P. Smith, Jr., 403039552. 
William D. Smith, 403031607. 
Joel J. Snyder, AO2211025. 
Randall L. Sohn, 403040317. 
Richard L. Somers, AO3033477. 
Theodore Springston, Jr., AO3008759. 
Jesse E. Stanford, AO3032482. 

Joe R. Steen, 403039034. 

Francis E. Stewart, AO3037074. 
Harry J. Stoll, 403008781. 

Robert B. Strain, 403038857. 
John F. Stubbs, 403037143. 

Floyd A. Sullivan, 403008649. 
Lawrence H. Sverdrup, 402209933. 
James O. Swanson, AO3039038. 
Charles D. Thomas, Jr., 403038736. 
Richard M. Thompson, 403037511. 
William D. Thompson, 40303279. 
William J. Thornhill, 403040587. 
William L. Thornton, 403032896. 
Marion F. Tidwell, AO3038016, 
Tommy A. Tilley, 402209852. 
James H. Tillotson, Sr., AO38015224. 
Lloyd S. Timmons, Jr., 403037221. 
Charles M. Timpko, Jr., AO2209812. 
Byron W. Trachte, AO3031970. 
Alfred A. Trudell, AO3009016. 
Ronald D. Trudell, 402209462. 
Joseph R. Tyler, AO3030774. 
Manuel de J. Valle, 403028680. 
Thomas R. Vandenack, AO3037283. 
John W. Varnum, 403041034. 
Luster A. Vickrey, Jr., AO2206959. 
Alexander A. Vivona, Jr., AO2210192. 
Robert G. Voelker, AO3038946, 
Austin R. Wade, 403033225. 


5633 


5634 


James S. Walbridge, 403056999. 

Stuart D. Walker, 403026768. 

William A. Wareham, A03027489. 

George B. Waring, 403039982. 

John A. Wathen, 403039983. 

Paul W. Watson, Jr., AO3037605. 

James A. Weaver, Jr., AO3031167. 

Ralph W. Weaver, Jr., AO2205349. 

Arthur C. Weiner, 403026748. 

John F. Welch, 403038301. 

Clark Weymouth, Jr., AO3031981. 

Larry V. Whitehouse, A0221 1057. 

Jack H. Whiteside, AO3057067. 

Jon W. Wiederspan, AO3056803. 

Robert E. Willingham, AO3016695. 

Glen H. Wilson, 403038147. 

Gordon H. Winbery, 403033036. 

Donald C. Windrath, 403037607. 

Edgar J. Winters, 403037976. 

Richard A. Winters, AO3037531. 

Willis G. Womack, AO3008903. 

Joe L. Woodring, AO3008656. 

Samuel A. Woodworth, 402211990. 

Wayne F. Wootton, AO3038693. 

John T. Wotring, AO3036828. 

. Clifton D. Wright, Jr., 402211523. 

Gordon L. Wright, AO3008657. 

Donald E. Yager, AO3039622. 

Raymond C. Yancy, 403009023. 

Mannifred Yates, AO3040185. 

James R. Younts, AO3030953. 

Robert D. Zarr, AO3040963. 

The following-named distinguished grad- 
uates for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force, in the grade of second lieutenant, with 
dates of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, under the provisions 
of title II, Public Law 737, 84th Congress 
(Armed Forces Regular Officer Augmentation 
Act of 1956): 


DISTINGUISHED MILITARY GRADUATE, AFROTC 
William E. Bradkin, AO3068172. 
DISTINGUISHED OFFICER CANDIDATE GRADUATES 


Robert H. Farris, 403056500. 
Richard W. Gallop, AO3056502. 
Carrol W. Killen, 403056524. 
Jack E. McDonald, 403056537. 


DISTINGUISHED AVIATION CADET GRADUATES 


Calvin B. Adolph, AO3065340. 
Charles F. Allen II, 403064974. 
Donald J. Auch, AO3064976. 
Norman M. Barikmo, 403064601. 
Robert B. Berrigan, 403065854. 
Bobby L. Berry, AO3065876. 

Pat L. Blackwell, AO3065145. 
Daniel W. Buehler, AO3065469. 
Robert M. Clark, AO3065514. 
Richard B. Corbin, Jr., AO3065979. 
James E. Cruson, AO3065474. 
Donald A. Culver, AO3065857. 
Roger W. Daisley, AO3065805, 
Albert M. Davis, AO3066224. 
Thomas L. Doutt, AO3065766. 
Robert T. Duffy, AO3065984. 
Donald L. Eversole, AO3065650. 
Walter S. Faris, AO3065985. 
John E. Fiscus, A0 3066117. 
Donald B. Foisy, AO3065769. 
Jack L. Francisco, AO3065476, 
Bruce A. Green, AO3066118. 
Wiley E. Greene, AO3066259. 
Ronald K. Hall. AO3065821. 
George T. E. Hicks, AO3065487. 
Keith F. Illies, AO3065651. 
James H. Johnson, AO8065968. 
Eugene C. Kennedy, 403066022. 
Ronald R. Lahann, 403065152. 
John A. Marshall, Jr., 403065675. 
Charles R. Mason, A03065552. 
Frederick W. McNeill, 403066234. 
Raymond L. Oglukian, 403065777. 
Charles M. Parker, AO3066051. 
George R. Partridge, 403065498. 
Richard M. Pascoe, AO3065664. 
Norman D. Pfeifer, AO3065135. 
Joe C. Robinson, 403065503. 
Wendell L. Schuler, A03065894. 
John K. Seavers, AO3065359. 
Roger W. Shaw, A03065832. 
James H. Shelton, Jr., AO3066003. 
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Robert N. Spanbauer, AO3065922. 
John R. Steves, Jr., AO3066089. 
Richard W. Wheeler, AO3066009. 
Raymond W. Wiley, 403065850. 
James F. Willingham, Jr., 403065888. 
Robert E. Witte, AO3066010. 
POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 


ALABAMA 

Claude W. Hughes, Piedmont, Ala., in 
place of H. C. Sharpe, deceased. 

Grady J. Taylor, Spruce Pine, Ala., in place 
of R. H. Blacklidge, transferred. 

ARKANSAS 

Rex H. Jeffery, Calico Rock, Ark., in place 
of E. T. Estes, retired. 

Ralph Wayland Ruff, Center Ridge, Ark., 
in place of O. L. Stobaugh, resigned. 

Celestine B. Finnell, Grubbs, Ark., in place 
of Hendrix Williams, retired. 

Claxton Steed, Gurdon, Ark., in place of 
H. E. Powell, retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Eugene E. Timmons, Highgrove, Calif., in 
place of E. C. McCright, resigned. 

Robert A. Best, Olive View, Calif., in place 
of Erdman Petz, removed. 

Thearis J. Bohling, Portola, Calif., in place 
of A. H. Stookey, resigned. 

Ruth E. Pratt, Santa Ynez, Calif., in place 
of M. A. Hauser, removed. 

Charles W. Leffingwell, Solano Beach, 
Calif., in place of I. C. Witmer, retired. 

Harry S. Clifton, Stateline, Calif., in place 
of S. G. Anderson, resigned. 

Ernest D. Gibson, Van Nuys, Calif., in 
place of G. S. Simpson, deceased. 


COLORADO 


Lloyd W. Anderson, Otis, Colo., in place 
of J. M. Rush, deceased. 


CONNECTICUT 


David C. Hollister, South Glastonbury, 
Conn., in place of M. B. Foster, resigned. 


FLORIDA 


Ida W. Norris, Branford, Fla., in place of 
C. H. Fletcher, deceased. 


GEORGIA 


Thomas B. Williams, Rossville, 
place of J. C. McDaniel, retired. 


ILLINOIS 


Laura Z. Coppock, Bloomingdale, III., in 
place of A. B. Hjelte, retired. 

Inez F. Smith, Brookport, Il., in place of 
L. V. McCandless, removed. 

William M. Toland, Browning, Il., in place 
of M. E. Bader, resigned. 

Marion C, Palmer, Glen Ellyn, II., in place 
of C. M. Sullivan, resigned. 

Arthur W. Latham, Hebron, Ill., in place of 
M. R. Begun, transferred. 

Carroll D. Barnes, Mount Auburn, Ill., in 
place of H. E. Hohenstein, removed. 

Lawrence F. Koelling, Naperville, Ill., in 
place of T. I. Myers, retired. 

Homer F. Mounger, Pocahontas, Ill, in 
place of H. C. Carson, deceased. 

William Henry Fey, Staunton, II., in place 
of Walter Beinke, deceased. 

George W. Cross, Woodland, III., in place 
of B. O. Dyer, retired. 

INDIANA 

Evelyn R. Howard, Montmorenci, Ind., in 
place of M. F. Pride, removed. 

Inez T. Kasler, Zanesville, Ind., in place of 
W. F. Shepler, resigned. 

IOWA 

Reynolds K. Henrickson, Inwood, Iowa, in 
place of L. B. Sutton, retired. 

Kenneth F. McFarlan, What Cheer, Iowa, 
in place of M. R. Neumann, resigned, 

KANSAS 


Violet I. Hallren, Hamilton, Kans., in nine 
of R. W. Sanderson, deceased. 
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Herbert H. Chittenden, Hays, Kans., in 
place of M. A. Basgall, retired. 

Audrey L. Purcell, Leavenworth, Kans., in 
place of F. J. McAuliffe, retired. 

Calvin A. Borror, Westphalia, Kans., in 
place of O. P. Young, retired. 


KENTUCKY 
Robert S. Smallwood, Beattyville, Ky., in 
place of C. P. Hall, resigned. 
Velma A. Houchin, Brownsville, Ky., in 
Place of Bertha Webb, resigned. 
David Combs, Bulan, Ky., in place of Estill 
Hurt, retired. 
Clara G. Kelly, Combs, Ky. 
Emanuel Combs, resigned. 
Clark N. Scott, Crab Orchard, Ky., in place 
of W. H. Pettus, resigned. 
Robert H. Eckler, Dry Ridge, Ky., in place 
of F. E. Thomas, resigned. 
Velma L. Lane, Flatwoods, Ky., in place of 
Nancy Clark, retired. 
Roy C. Lutes, Florence, Ky., in place of 
L. L. Aylor, deceased. 
Ina Jean Burnett, Freeburn, Ky., in place 
of L. B. Wiley, resigned. 
Joseph S. Rhodes, Jr., Frenchburg, Ky., in 
place of C. M. Swim, retired. 
Orville Edwards, Gravel Switch, Ky., in 
place of R. O. Harmon, retired. 
John T. Durham, Greensburg, Ky,, in place 
of R. E. Vaughn, retired. 
Frank L. Coldiron, Greenup, Ky., in place 
of R. B. Forsythe, resigned. 
Lillian F, Lowe, Harold, Ky, in place of 
E. K. Sturgill, retired. 
James R. Rash, Jr., Henderson, Ky., in 
place of Claud Brown, retired. 
John C. Hicks, Hindman, Ky., in place of 
O. M. Sturgill, removed. 
Nora L. Keyes, Hitchins, Ky., in place of 
Eunice Vincent, resigned. 
Elmer A. Elliott, Hustonville, Ky., in place 
of Lester Jeter, deceased. 
William H. Cecil, Lexington, Ky., in place 
of R. F. Williams, deceased. 
Ida P. Kitchen, McAndrews, Ky., in place 
of G. C. Ramey, resigned. 
Alva H. Kelley, Madisonville, Ky., in place 
of J. D. Shain, retired, 
Carl H. Biliter, Majestic, Ky., in place of 
J. A. Vaughan, retired. 
Acton R. Anderson, Mayfield, Ky., in place 
of P. R. Brown, deceased. 
James O. Smith, Mount Vernon, Ky., in 
place of Katie Mullins, removed. 
James E. Morris, Neon, Ky., in place of 
J. M. Caudill, resigned. 
Clarence R. Johnson, New Haven, Ky., in 
place of M. C. Hagan, retired. 
Grant Phillips, Jr., Pikeville, Ky., in place 
of Milton Tackett, deceased. 
Paul D. Fowler, Saint Mary, Ky., in place of 
W. R. Logsdon, retired. 
Charles M. Carter, Jr., Scottsville, Ky., in 
place of J. P. Dodson, deceased. 
Arnold D. Sprague, Jr., Sturgis, Ky., in 
place of L. D. Rose, retired. 
Norma L. Rich, Uniontown, Ky., in place 
of M. C. Greenwell, retired. 
Mervyn E. Allen, Vine Grove, Ky., in place 
of J. A. Gross, retired. 
Eugene Sammons, Worthington, Ky., in 
place of L. M. Oney, retired. 
MAINE 
Lewis H. Burr, Kennebunk, Maine, in place 
of C. C. Tuttle, retired. 
Milton A. Lisherness, Oquossoc, Maine, in 
place of E. M. Quimby, deceased. 
MARYLAND 


Lillian E. Noll, Woodstock, Md., in place of 

E. F. Cavey, retired. 
MICHIGAN 

William A. Burgess, East Lansing, Mich., 
reestablished February 1, 1955. 

Walter L. Parrott, Jr., Kingston, Mich., in 
place of Rhea Henderson, deceased. 

Denver D. Young, Lambertville, Mich., in 
place of H. W. Capman, retired. 


in place of 
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Bob Lee Baker, Mendon, Mich., in place of 
M. C. Travis, removed. 

Guy R. Van Nortwick, Pentwater, Mich., 
in place of P. N. O’Brien, removed. 

Benedict A. Hunsanger, Ruth, Mich., in 
place of A. Zinger, retired. 

Clifton J. Demerest, West Branch, Mich., 
in place of R. M. Gillies, retired. 

MINNESOTA 

James M. Hugues, Collegeville, Minn., in 
place of M. B. Diekmann, resigned. 

Arthur L. Erickson, Hastings, 
place of L. B. Matsch, retired. 

W. McDonough, Kellogg, Minn., in 

place of C. G. T. Lydon, retired. 


MISSOURI 


Virginia L. Ward, Bonne Terre, Mo., in 
Place of W. H. Ward, retired. 

John C. Ferguson, Willow Springs, Mo., in 
place of J. W. Brown, Jr., resigned. 


NEBRASKA 


Naomi A. McConkey, Blue Hill, Nebr., in 
place of F. L, Peisiger, resigned. 

John Boyd Page, Fairbury, Nebr., in place 
of H. S. Yeakle, retired. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Warren F. Metcalf, Tilton, N. H., in place of 
F. M. Boynton, retired. 


NEW JERSEY 


Robert W. Sanders, Middlesex, N. J., in 
place of F. H. Moran, retired. 

John D. Roosa, Ramsey, N. J., in place of 
V. J. McCall, deceased. 

John Stothers, Rutherford, N. J., in place 
of S. D. Ely, retired. 


NEW YORE 


Katherine C. Bittner, Shelter Island 
Heights, N. Y. in place of M. P. McGayhey, 
retired. 

Bruno Gatti, Amawalk, N. Y., in place of 
Antoinette Rieger, resigned. 

David Samuel Farmer, Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y. in place of L. A. Fanning, 
resigned. 

Oscar V. Newkirk, Kingston, N. Y., in place 
of W. R. Kraft, deceased. 

Leslie Duncan Olmsted, Pleasantville, N. Y., 
in place of J. J. Moroney, removed. 

Frederick Burton Fisher, Whiteface, N. Y., 
in place of H. W. Haynes, retired. 

Justin J. Martin, Willard, N. Y., in place 
of W. D. Gallagher, deceased. 


WORTH CAROLINA 


Jay T. Baker, Dallas, N. C., in place of 
G. L. Friday, resigned, 
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William R. Burleson, Marion, N. C., in place 
of J. A. Finley, deceased. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Isaac J. Iverson, Fairdale, N. Dak., in place 

of Edward Lian, retired. 
OHIO 

Floyd C. Smothers, Fostoria, Ohio, in place 
of L. B. Anderson, retired. 

Harold R. Sherk, Genoa, Ohio, in place of 
B. J. Chambers, retired. 

Hazel C. Kelly, Navarre, Ohio, in place of 
M. G. Swaller, retired. 


OKLAHOMA 


Carl R. Junghanns, Medford, Okla., in place 
of I. E. Armstrong, deceased. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Georgia A. Oplinger, Adamsburg, Pa., in 
place of K. L. Kline, deceased. 

Rita C. Steigerwalt, Andreas, Pa., in place 
of I. L. German, deceased. 

Henry J. Fabry, Carrolltown, Pa., in place 
of O. F. Stolz, retired. 

Henry Ralph Graber, Collegeville, Pa., in 
place of C. W. Scheuren, retired. 

Frank L. Bender, Enola, Pa., in place of 
G. W. Fordney, resigned. 

George A. Wildauer, Falls Creek, Pa., in 
place of J. H. Sinclair, transferred. 

Edith M. Isakson, Greenock, Pa., in place of 
J. E. Haidle, deceased. 

Gregg L. Johnson, Lewisburg, Pa., in place 
of C. F. Dunkle, retired. 

Walter J. Gardner, Rockwood, Pa., in place 
of E. L. Leaphart, retired. 

Earl C. Glotfelty, Salisbury, Pa., in place of 
D. H. Broadwater, resigned. 


PUERTO RICO 


Pablo Pedraza, Barranquitas, P. R., in place 
of Ricardo Pagan, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Merrill G. Peterson, Alpena, S. Dak., in 
place of L. E. Smith, retired. 
Milton A. Williams, Lead, S. Dak., in place 
of E. J. Green, deceased. 
Howard J. Wood, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., in 
place of J. A. Crowley, deceased. 
TENNESSEE 
Frank Melson, Lutts, Tenn., in place of 
M. I. Lindsay, transferred. 
Mary N. Montgomery, Seymour, Tenn., in 
piace of B. L. Sharp, retired. 
TEXAS 


Benjamin W. Pearce, Center, Tex., in place 
of S. E. Burns, deceased. 
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James D. Wheeler, Jr., Garland, Tex., in 
place of F. B. Crush, resigned. 

Roland W. Davie, Grand Prairie, Tex., in 
place of E. L. Kerr, deceased. 

John C. Sumner, Itasca, Tex., in place of 
J. C. Martin, retired. 

Clarence W. Wagner, Round Top, Tex., in 
place of M. L. M. Smith, resigned. 


UTAH 
Dean L. Adams, Loa, Utah, in place of N. M. 
Ekker, resigned. 
VERMONT 
Gordon F. W. Eaves, Danby, Vt., in place of 
E. P. Kelley, deceased. 


VIRGINIA 


William E. Ewers, Woodberry Forest, Va., 
in place of G. W. Marchant, resigned. 

Thomas C. Wilkins, Wytheville, Va., in 
place of G. B. Cassell, retired. 


WASHINGTON 


George E. Anderson, Kirkland, Wash., in 
place of Harvey Lewis, retired. 

Grace G. Kalenberger, Marlin, Wash., in 
place of Hans Christoffersen, deceased. 

Harlan M. Shepardson, Toledo, Wash., in 
place of D. M. McDowell, retired, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Anna Jean Duncan, Cannelton, W. Va., in 
place of Roy Palmer, resigned. 

Charles Manning Smith, Charles Town, 
W. Va., in place of T. T. Perry, Jr., retired. 

Alva O. Bailes, Clay, W. Va., in place of 
Marion Reed, removed., 

Fred L. Byrnside, Danville, W. Va., in place 
of M. C. Ballard, retired. 

Jesse J. Martin, Ethel, W. Va., in place of 
C. T. Lee, removed. 

Kenneth B. Crockett, Matewan, W. Va., in 
place of C. W. Overstreet, retired. 

Dorothy L. Porterfield, Shenandoah Junc- 
tion, W. Va., in place of W. H. Dean, resigned. 

Erma J. Compton, Volga, W. Va., in place 
of A. C. Lambert, deceased. 


WISCONSIN 


Charles C. Robb, Arena, Wis., in place of 
J. L. Quigley, deceased. 

Robert T. Burns, Hollandale, Wis., in place 
of L. E. DeMuth, retired. 

Robert Addison Hotchkiss, Independence, 
Wis., in place of Simon Skroch, retired. 

George M. Hetherington, La Crosse, Wis., in 
place of O. F. Paulson, retired. 

Roger A. Shanks, Merrimac, Wis., in place 
of Grace A. Johnson, retired. 

Keith G. Cairns, Mount Hope, Wis., in place 
of E. B. Morse, deceased. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Strengthening of Principle of Sanctity of 
Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the other 
night I had the privilege of addressing 
one of the great business organizations 
of my State. 

In Racine, I spoke before the S. C. 
Johnson Co.—famous for its product, 
Johnson wax. The company had brought 
in 65 of its representatives from 30 coun- 
tries all over the world. 

I spoke on a theme basic to this 
shrunken globe of ours: 


I spoke on fair treatment of business 
at home and abroad—fair and equal 
treatment under the law. 

I presented what I called an eco- 
nomic bill of rights for the protection 
of foreign capital against confiscation, 
for example. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered by me before the S. C. 
Johnson Co. banquet be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I ask that it be preceded by two items: 
First, the text of an amplifying state- 
ment which I have prepared on the sub- 
ject. In it, I have referred to a related 
issue, namely, the principle of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation in the instance of 
economic and other disputes; and 
second, I ask that an article by Bernardo 
Estes, editor of Sindicato de Prensa 
Latino Americano, describing the S. C. 


Johnson conference be likewise printed. 
The company has done a great job in 
Latin America, and our good neighbors 
to the south have likewise been friendly 
hosts and customers to this great com- 
pany. 

There being no objection, the address, 
statement, and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

Soon, Congress will be taking up the 1958 
mutual security bill. 

Every study—the Fairless Commission, the 
Eric Johnston report—which has been made 
in advance of this bill—emphasize this fact: 

“The world needs more investment of pri- 
vate emphasize private—capital. Private 
enterprise should do the job of building up 
underdeveloped economies especially, rather 
than expecting simply government-to-gov- 
ernment aid.” 
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SENATOR WILEY’S EFFORTS TO PROMOTE FAVOR- 
ABLE ECONOMIC CLIMATE 


And so, I have sought throughout the 
postwar era to encourage private enterprise 
to do this investment job. 

I have sought to help contribute to a 
favorable economic climate throughout the 
world—favorable to private enterprises’ 
operation, 


DANGER IN EGYPTIAN NATIONALIZATION 


We cannot have such a climate if let us 
say, a government arbitrarily confiscates pri- 
vate property—foreign or domestic. 

Recent Egyptian nationalization of British 
and French and other property is a case in 
point—an illustration of harmful tendencies 
at work—harmful to investors’ confidence 
throughout the world. 


A FINDING IN 35 YEARS OF LAW EXPERIENCE 


Mr. President, having been a practicing 
attorney for more than 35 years before 
coming to the Senate, I have stressed 
throughout a lifetime this fact: The strength 
of America is the rule of law. 

Yes, the strength of America is its respect 
of the sanctity of a private contract, the 
sanctity of private property. And that, of 
course, includes the sanctity of the right of 
appeal against alleged unfair treatment. 

Unfortunately, too many countries, these 
days, have the notion that a contract can be 
broken by one side—completely arbitrarily. 

But the great Anglo-Saxon tradition holds 
that a man’s word must be as good as his 
bond, and his written contract, particularly, 
must be faithfully kept—in letter and in 
spirit. 


LET WORLD SEE WISDOM OF ANGLO-SAXON 
CONCEPT 


And so, I told the representatives.of the 
S. O. Johnson Co., that I hope that the 
various foreign countries in which they are 
established, will come to recognize the wis- 
dom of this Anglo-Saxon concept. 

Too many countries are toying with con- 
fiscation of private property. Too many 
countries have gotten the concept that men 
should rule, rather than the law. 


LEADING FRENCH PAPER CRITICIZED UNITED 
STATES 

What brought this situation to mind 
especially was this fact: 

The New York Times of Monday, April 8, 
carried a significant report from the French 
press about one particular case in which is 
charged that it is the United States which 
is at fault in possibly undermining sound 
economic relations among the nations. 

This Times report relates two widely sep- 
arated problems: 

(a) The long-litigated and complex dis- 
pute as regards the title to shares of the 
General Aniline & Film Corp. (the Inter- 
handel case), and 

(b) Trying to resolve the problem of Egyp- 
tian nationalization. 

These cases—Interhandel and Egypt— 
obviously differ from one another tremen- 
dously. a 


SHOULD DISPUTES LIKE THIS BE ARBITRATED? 


But there is at least one common thread 
between them, as noted by some French and 
United States observers. It is the common 
thread: 


“Should not governments adjudicate dis- 
putes of this nature, if necessary before an 
international tribunal?” 

Thus, the Times referred to a widely re- 
ported article entitled “A Regrettable Refusal 
of International Arbitration.” It was printed 
in the leading journal of finance in Paris, 
L' Information. The New York Times write- 
up states the author criticized “the American 
interpretation of the Washington accord.” 
The author is quoted as declaring that at 
stake in the Interhandel dispute “was the 
question of good faith among the nations. 
By refusing to arbitrate as requested by the 
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Swiss Government, the United States makes 
itself the sole judge of right and wrong.” 

Earlier, the Times article, by George H. 
Morison, reported: 

“Owing to the confiscation on a vast scale 
of French private property in Egypt the In- 
terhandel case had become a subject of fierce 
controversy in the Paris press.” 


I AM NOT PASSING JUDGMENT ON CASES, ONLY 
POINTING OUT SIDE EFFECTS 


Now, let me state that: 

1. I am not in the slightest passing judg- 
ment on the Interhandel case itself. The 
case is too involved; besides, it has been 
handled, and is being handled basically by 
the executive and judicial branches. 

2. I am simply pointing out how a side 
effect of one case may significantly involve 
very different cases, e. g., Egyptian nation- 
alization. The side effect is possible dis- 
couragement of many future arbitration 
efforts. 

3. I personally have a dual responsibility. 
In the first place, Iam senior Republican on 
the Judiciary Committee which is handling 
the complex question of alien property. 

In the second place, I am Senior Republi- 
can on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee which concerns itself with mutual 
security, worldwide economic relations, 
friendship among the nations, etc. It is our 
Foreign Relations Committee which reviews 
all treaties. It is our committee which ap- 
proved the treaty of February 16, 1931, un- 
der which every dispute arising between the 
contracting parties shall, when ordinary 
diplomatic proceedings have failed, be sub- 
mitted to arbitration or conciliation, as the 
contracting parties may, at the time decide. 


ARE 31 UNITED STATES ARBITRATION TREATIES TO 
BE DEAD LETTERS? 


I ask now: “Is the 1931 Arbitration Treaty 
to be relegated to a dead letter?” 

I point out that, all too regrettably, the 
historical facts are these: a recent column on 
the editorial page of the New York Times 
factually pointed out that, unfortunately, 
dozens of arbitration and conciliation trea- 
ties, solemnly. signed by the United States 
have likewise not been utilized in the 
slightest. 

Is this unwholesome trend of ignoring 31 
or more treaties to be continued now? Do 
not I, as former Chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, have the responsibility 
to raise this issue now so that it is care- 
fully considered in all its implications? 

I believe I do have this responsibility, 


I HAVE COME TO NO DECISION YET ON ANY 
PROPERTY RETURN 


Let this further fact be understood very 
clearly: I am not commenting now at all 
on the issue of any possible return of alien 
property. That is a vast, complex issue in 
itself. I am commenting today and simply 
raising questions about the general need for 
arbitration in today’s world where business 
confidence has far too often been shattered. 

So far as any possible alien property re- 
turn is concerned, I feel that I am still in 
a quasi-judicial position on the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. I am now studying the 
record of the hearings. 

I have been asked repeatedly by newspa- 
per reporters about my position on this or 
that alien property bill. I have told them 
the facts: I haye not made and would not 
consider making any commitment whatso- 
ever, as regards the various forms of the 
pending legislation. 

I AM CONCERNED SOLELY WITH PUBLIC INTEREST 

I have stated that I want to study the 
record—and only thereafter will I come to 
a decision for or against this or that bill. 

Obviously, on the alien property return 
issue, a great many private interests are at 
work—in competition with one another. 

I am not concerned with these private 
interests in any way, shape, or form, neither 
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German nor Swiss nor American private 
interests, 

I am concerned with but one interest— 
one interest above all, and that is, the in- 
terest of the United States Government— 
the interest of 170 million Americans. 

I am concerned with the respect in which 
we are held by the peoples of the world. 
We are the beacon, We are the lighthouse, 
and we must remain so. Fair play must 
still be our creed and our deed if the world 
is to continue to respect us. 


MY QUESTION TO THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


And so, I should like to state one simple 
proposition: I state it, however, respectfully 
in the form of an open question to our Sec- 
retary of State and to our Attorney General. 

I ask: “Would not the United States Gov- 
ernment be on firmer overall grounds—in 
terms of restoring the vitality of arbitration 
treaties—if it were to agree to arbitration 
and conciliation of this Interhandel dis- 
pute?” 

The Swiss Government has asked for ar- 
bitration. The State Department, for what 
it deems good and proper legal reasons, has 
turned the Swiss Government down. 

This case has, of course, been fought up 
and down through the United States courts, 

So far as I am concerned, the United 
States courts may be completely right in 
what they have repeatedly held. I do not 
dispute their decisions in the slightest. I 
have the highest regard for our judicial 
branch, 


SHOULD WE NOT ADVANCE WORLD RELATIONS BY 
ARBITRATION? 


But I ask this question: Would it not be 
a sound contribution to international rela- 
tions if the United States Government were 
graciously to say, in effect, “Gentlemen of 
Switzerland, we Americans may believe our 
courts have held 100 percent soundly. But 
we believe so much in the rule of law; we 
believe so much in the principle of adjudi- 
cation of disputes between nations, that we 
are willing to see the process of conciliation 
and arbitration followed.” 

In my judgment, if the United States were 
to do so, and to do so expeditiously (because 
I certainly do not want unreasonable delay), 
then America might make a most significant 
contribution to international law. 

I am commenting in this manner because 
I feel that the principle of arbitration can 
and should be applied in a great many pend- 
ing disputes throughout the world. 


HOW TO DEFINE “DOMESTIC JURISDICTION” 


Of course, as the State Department has 
noted, we rightly exclude from our arbitra- 
tion treaties any obligation to coneiltate or 
arbitrate a matter within “domestic juris- 
diction.” 

But obviously, if “domestic jurisdiction” 
is interpreted very broadly by ourselves and 
other powers, then probably no dispute 
whatsoever will ever be arbitrated. Why? 
Because everything might be regarded as 
“domestic.” 


THE BIG ISSUE: AMERICA’S INTEREST 


Here I leave the case except for one addi- 
tional point: 

Some individuals may argue that “to ar- 
bitrate this Interhandel dispute would help 
Private Interest A, or harm Interest B, or 
help Interest C.“ 

But that is not the question. 

I am urging a principle, not any private 
interest. 

I represent no interest. I speak for no 
interest. I am interested in no interest 
except—if you can call it that—the interest 
of the American Government and the Amer- 
ican people—leaders of the world in this 
atomic age. 

I say, let my Government weigh this In- 
terhandel question carefully once again in 
the light of the Egyptian and other danger- 
ous situations, 
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Let our Government decide not simply on 
the legal technicalities, as important as they 
obviously are, but on the many possible side 
effects and on the psychological impact 
throughout the world—the impact of what- 
ever we may finally decide. 

EACH SOVEREIGN BRANCH MUST CAREFULLY 

DECIDE 

I do not in any way tell another sovereign 
branch of Government what to do. But I 
do urge the State Department to think this 
question through once again—with the 
broadest public interest in mind—not any 
private interest—but solely this public inter- 
est—a sounder, more stable world—a world 
in which private enterprise will be protected 
through due process of law. 

There follows now the text of my address 
as it was prepared for delivery in Racine. 


Senator WILEY Says Economic BILL OF 
RIGHTS SHOULD BE PROCLAIMED AND OB- 
SERVED BY FOREIGN LANDS So as To ATTRACT 
UNITED STATES CAPITAL AND IMPROVE STAND- 
ARDS OF LIVING 

(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, Repub- 
lican, of Wisconsin, senior Republican, 
Foreign Relations Committee, at S. C. 
Johnson Co. banquet, Racine, Wis., April 4, 
1957) 

I am delighted to join in this the first in- 
ternational conference sponsored by your 
outstanding company. 

I can well appreciate the tremendous 
amount of arranging and preparation that 
went into this event. 

I know that I speak for representatives of 
your overseas subsidiaries and distributors, 
as well as for our attending State and For- 
eign dignitaries, in thanking you for bring- 
ing this conference to its rightful home— 
Racine. This is but another indication of 
your forward-moving and civic-minded 
spirit. 

As alert businessmen seeking expanded 
sales abroad of top products, you are under- 
standably concerned oyer what lies ahead 
for international business? 

May I say, at the outset, that in my judg- 
ment, you look out on a mighty bright 
horizon. A 

Let’s take a look at the evidence—abun- 
dant evidence—for optimism, 

AMERICA’S TOP GOALS 

But let's first ask, as we go into the mid- 
way mark of 1957, what aims are we working 
for? What does our businessman look for? 
What is our administration working toward? 
In essence, the goals are the same: 

1. First of all, we want peace and pros- 
perity for America. 

2. Secondly, we want peace and prosperity 
for our fellow men everywhere. 

These are fundamental aims, and seem- 
ingly simple. However, when we take a real 
look at world events today, we see it’s a long, 
hard road to peace and prosperity. And it is 
composed of many avenues. 


FOUR AVENUES TO A BRIGHTER TOMORROW 

In the course of these remarks, tonight I 
shall mention but one such avenue in detail: 
That of sound international investment. 
But there are other avenues—all of which 
converge on the highroad to peace and 


prosperity. 

Here they are: 

1. First of all, invincible American 
strength—diplomatic, military, economic, 


spiritual strength—for we are the guardians, 
the trustees of the greatest values of the 
human race. : 
. PERILS OF THE AIR-ATOMIC AGE 

And we dare not be anything but invincible 
in this air-atomic age. I mean this age of 
the shrunken globe; this age of promise and 
yet of peril, fantastic peaceful develop- 
ments, and almost equally fantastic devel- 
opments in nuclear warfare, in jet propul- 
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sion, in chemical and biological warfare; this 
age of danger of a Pearl Harbor-like blitz at- 
tack. 


2. Secondly, we need to continue to use 
the avenue of a strong system of alliances. 
Our purpose is to further the unity and 
well-being of the free world. Your United 
States is now the moving force in a sound 
interlocking system of pacts and agreements 
with 45 other nations. I refer to the Rio 
Pact, Anzus Pact, NATO Pact, SEATO Pact, 
United States-Nationalist China Pact, United 
States-Korean Treaty, and so forth. 

8. Expansion of the free world’s scientific 
and technical horizons. 

By this avenue, I mean more sound tech- 
nical aid, making available the peaceful 
fruits of atomic energy, more experiments 
in harnessing the energy of the sun, and 
other scientific advances. 

4. Expansion of the free world’s business 
and commercial horizons. 

That means more trade, beneficial, on a 
two-way street; no dumping, but sound, mu- 
tually helpful trade. 

And I mean investment. It means more 
pouring forth of American capital, risk cap- 
ital, into foreign manufacturing, foreign dis- 
tribution outlets, foreign advertising (to help 
increase consumption and increase familiar- 
ity with quality-name brands), foreign min- 
eral development, sound foreign equities— 
stocks and bonds. 

I emphasize risk capital—investors’ capital 
willing to take chances in return for the pos- 
sibility of a fair return on its investment. 


S. C. JOHNSON CO. DEMONSTRATES SOUND 
BUILDING OF MARKETS 

And I emphasize the concept “sound.” 
Why? Because an unsound approach to for- 
eign investment can be proven utterly self- 
defeating. 

I'm delighted to say that the S. C. Johnson 
Co. is one of our most inspiring examples of 
sound, step-by-step building of foreign mar- 
kets. 

I congratulate you gentlemen on your 
many achievements to date. 

In serving your own well-being, in serving 
the private good, you have simultaneously 
served the public good. 

Your efforts have well supplemented the 
economic efforts of your United States Gov- 
ernment: efforts to further world prosperity 
and higher standards of living. 


UNITED STATES HAS THREE INTERESTS IN TRADE 
EXPANSION 
Of course, some people may ask: What does 
the United States get out of trade expansion? 
She gets, as you well know, three major bene- 
fits: 


First of all, increased trade is steadily 
giving us access to raw materials and the 
other products that we need. 

And who would dispute our growing needs 
for raw materials as our industrial activity 
reaches capacity limits— 

A gross national product of $430 billion. 

Personal income over $330 billion. 

Employment up to 66 million people. 

These facts show higher industrialization 
levels. And this in turn means greater im- 
ports of primary goods. What would we do 
without outside sources of iron-ore concen- 
trates, nonferrous metals, uranium, and 
many other items? 

Secondly, increased trade means new mar- 
kets for our own finished goods. New for- 
eign demands are created for American- 
produced products from our farms, mines, 
and factories. Again, our workers are fur- 
ther assured of full employment. 

Our export activity over the past year is an 
indicator for the future: 1956 merchandise 
exports totaled almost $3 billion greater than 
in 1955.. Machinery exports rose about 24 
percent, with iron and steel products and 
chemicals making up about one-third of the 
$3 billion increase. ; 
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But these figures are only a drop in the 
bucket compared to what the free worid 
really needs from us. 

It will bring infinitely vaster quantities, 
provided it can generate enough of its own 
purchasing power. That means, of course, 
through the sale of its own goods to others 
and to ourselves. 

Thirdly, increased world trade helps to 
make foreign lands far less vulnerable, than 
they might otherwise be, to Communist 
penetration. 

Yes, prosperous foreign economics mean 
more stability, less unrest, less yearning 
among underprivileged masses for a radical 
change. I mean a change such as the Reds 
offer—with their phony cure-alls for eco- 
nomic ills—cure-alls which are far worse 
than the economic illness, itself. 


THIRTY BILLIONS OVERSEAS CAN BE INCREASED 


The other day, I commented on the Sen- 
ate floor regarding the very considerable 
amount of American investment already 
overseas. 

All told, around $30 billion of American 
money is now invested throughout the 
world—in plants and refineries and mines 
and stores, and yes, in stock and bond port- 
folios. 

In 1956 $3 billion more were added. 

That is a huge sum. But I say that it 
could have been larger still, if more Ameri- 
can investors were satisfied that the fruits 
of foreign investment compensate for the 
considerable risks of foreign investment, 


OBSTACLES TO FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


I need not tell you in detail, my friends, 
who work abroad, that in many lands, pri- 
vate enterprise does not exist, as we know it. 
There are a variety of historical, cultural, 
economic and political facts which account 
for that condition, but it is a plain fact. 

I need not teil you that even where private 
enterprise is nominally free, there tend to be 
all sorts of governmental restrictions on 
foreign investment. 

I need not remind you that widespread 
inflation of currencies is one of the most 
serious problems faced, in this respect. An 
American may trade his goods, expecting to 
get a rate of, say, 20 units of a foreign cur- 
rency to the dollar. The American may find, 
however, that by the time, the transaction is 
completed, he is indeed getting 20 units for 
the dollar, but the currency has so seriously 
lost its purchasing power, that the real value 
of the currency is now only 50 to the dollar. 

Such inflation most often is not planned 
that way; it just happens as a consequence 
of a variety of regrettable conditions. 

In any event, foreign governments have a 
right, within limits, to do as they please 
within their own borders. We Americans do 
not propose to try to dictate to anybody how 
they should proceed. 


OUR FRANK ADVICE TO FOREIGN FRIENDS 


But we do say, in friendship and in frank- 
ness to our friendly neighborlands, “if you 
will provide a favorable climate for American 
investment, for American manufacturing 
and distribution and advertising and sales, 
we believe that you will profit handsomely. 
We believe that if you will give us anything 
like a fair opportunity to earn reasonably on 
our money, that it is you who will benefit 
even more than we. 

“Because, after all, the greatest market in 
the world is back home, in America itself, 
There are almost unlimited opportunities for 
investment in the United States. It may not 
pay us to go abroad, therefore, unless we are 
assured a fair break.” 

You and I know that, very frankly, in many 
foreign lands the peoples do not enjoy the 
same sort of political freedoms that we do. 

But again, we definitely do not propose 
to dictate to any foreign land what it should 
do inside its own territory. We are 
neighbors, not meddlers, not “know-it-alls.”" 
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ECONOMIC BILL OF RIGHTS FOR FOREIGNERS 


If, however, a foreign government may not 
believe in a political bill of rights for its 
people, then at least we ask, let there be an 
economic bill of rights for foreign invest- 
ment. And let that economic bill of rights 
be observed in letter and spirit. 

What does that mean? It means— 

(a) A generally fair break for the foreigner 
under the law, and in the law courts of the 
foreign lands. 

(b) It means a strong effort to maintain 
the purchasing value of a sound currency, 
rather than to indulge in loose fiscal prac- 
tices. 

(c) It means a minimum of exchange re- 
strictions (to the extent that fiscal condi- 
tions will permit). 

(d) It means no expropriation of foreign 
private property. (Or, if the very worst 
comes to the worst, fair and prompt com- 
pensation for such expropriation.) 

(e) It means freedom from excessive taxa- 
tion, from harassing Government restric- 
tions and Government interference. 

(f) It means minimal limitations as re- 
gards reasonable return of foreign earnings 
to the United States, return of interest and 
dividends: (And, in stages, return of at 
least part of the principal of the original 
investment.) ` 

These, then, are a few points in a foreign 
economic bill of rights. 

Now, my friends, let me say this—in all 
fairness: I am fully aware that many foreign 
economies are in comparatively weak condi- 
tion. s 

I am fully aware that many foreign lands 
may not be able to permit the remittance of 
as much foreign earnings as we would like, 
or of the original principal as fast as we 
might desire for investment. And so, I think 
that reasonable compromises can and should 
be worked out. 

WE MUST NOT BE OVERCRITICAL 

We Americans are blessed. We have such 
great wealth, that it is often hard for some 
of us who have not been outside our borders 
to realize how meager are the financial re- 
sources of many foreign lands, especially one- 
crop lands or one-mineral lands. Most of 
such countries are trying to diversify; but it 
is not a quick or easy task. 

I want us to be sympathetic, therefore. I 
want us to be understanding. I definitely 
don't want us to be overcritical of any for- 
eign government or economy. I want us to 
put ourselves in the other person's shoes. 


ACCOMMODATION NECESSARY, ADAPTATION 
HELPFUL 

The S. C. Johnson Co. has shown how it 
can accommodate to many different condi- 
tions in many foreign lands. 

It has proven its ability to adapt, to work 
out reasonable formulas, so that both the 
company can prosper, and the foreign gov- 
ernment and people will rightly feel that 
they, too, are benefiting. 

This is the sort of action which we need 
in this world. 

We can't and won't and don’t believe in 
making over the world in America’s own 
image. 

Each people is entitled to its own destiny, 
its own self-chosen way of life. 

We like ours, but we won't try to force it 
on others. Soviet Russia's way—dictation— 
is not our way. 


THREE STEPS TO ADAPT TO THORNY TARIFF 
PROBLEM 


Instead, we are doing our part to accom- 
modate and adapt, as a nation, to meet for- 
eign needs and our own. 

Nowhere is that better illustrated than in 
the tariff question. This problem is invari- 
ably one of the thorniest, most controver- 
sial, which we of the Congress face. 

In the few moments remaining to me, I 
won't attempt to get into it in detail. 
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I will only say this: 

While reserving the right to stand up for 
the livelihood of a hard-hit American indus- 
try on a tariff issue, the United States has 
wisely initiated positive measures to improve 
its economic ties with other nations, 

Let’s note three means: 

The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1955 instituted a “staged reduction” of 
tariffs in accord with other nations. And 
subsequently in 1956, we concluded recipro- 
cal-trade agreements with 21 other coun- 
tries designed to bring us economically closer 
to nations of the free world. 

Secondly, the Customs Simplification Act 
of 1956 was enacted to help reduce inexcusa- 
ble delays and inefficiency in handling im- 
ports. 

On a third front, we are participating in 
several major institutions designed to aug- 
ment trade, promote the sound economic 
development of member nations, and stimu- 
late private investment. 

Most of yeu are familiar with the activities 
of the Export-Import Bank, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
International Monetary Fund, International 
Finance Corporation. 

I shall not go into further detail on the 
major problems of our foreign-trade system. 
I am sure that Herb Prochnow, as a banker 
and as former Deputy Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, can do a much better job 
in analyzing the ins and outs of tariffs, 
quotas, and other restrictions which you no 
doubt face in your own operations, 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, may I say, my friends, that 
the future of mankind does depend on the 
answer to this question. 

“Will we effectively fulfill the responsibil- 
ities for preserving world peace and pros- 
perity that our strength and position have 
delegated to us” 

The answer must be “Yes.” 
will be “Yes.” 

America can look toward new international 
horizons, horizons signaling greater economic 
benefits for our own children and those of 
our foreign brethren. And only then will 
international peace and security become, as 
they must, a lasting reality. 


FOLLOWING THE GOLDEN RULE 


Then follows the text of the Latin Amer- 
ican press writeup to which I have earlier 
referred. 

This article makes the good point that 
American businesses should act in Latin 
America on the same high level that we 
would expect a foreign business to operate 
in the United States. 

The point is well taken, 

So, too, however, I say, in all friendship 
to our good neighbors, this fact: Our Latin 
American neighbor lands should seek to fol- 
low the same high law standards in their 
countries that they would want us to fol- 
low toward their operations in the United 
States. Let them treat our capital fairly. 
Let us treat their capital, or any other for- 
eign capital, fairly. 

Let each nation’s laws be respected. 

Let each nation seek to elevate its laws 
to the highest possible level, including 
faithful observance and enforcement of 
those laws. 

Let us, in effect, follow the golden rule— 
to do unto others as we would ask them 
to do unto us, 


I have faith it 


JOHNSON Wax Co. Is ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
UNITED STATES BUSINESS MAKING FRIENDS 
AND CUSTOMERS IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By Bernardo Estes, editor, Dindicato de 

Prensa Latinoamericano) 
Racine, Wis., April 12.—It is significant 
that the S. C. Johnson & Son Co., of this city, 
should end the second week of their first in- 
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ternational conference during the same time 
that Pan American Week is being celebrated 
in the Americas. For this company, which 
is best known for its wax products in Latin 
America, has done much to make friends for 
itself and United States businessmen, in gen- 
eral, in the countries where they maintain 
operations. 

While the Ambassadors of 19 Latin Ameri- 
can countries were touring the State of Cali- 
fornia under the auspices of the Organization 
of American States, here in the State of Wis- 
cecnsin the Johnson people were holding their 
first international conference. j 

At this conference were some 65 of the 
company’s representatives from the 30 coun- 
tries of the world where Johnson operates. 
Ot importance to this writer was the fact 
that the company is represented in Argentina, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, Peru, Puerto 
Rico, and in Venezuela. 

In talking with the men who run the John- 
son operations in each of these Latin Ameri- 
can countries it was a delight to hear that 
here was another big United States business 
that was conducting itself and its business in 
the republics south of the United States 
border in the same manner that the people 
of the United States would expect the Latin 
American businesses and businessmen to 
conduct themselves in the United States. 

It was wonderful to hear that already the 
company was doing as much of its business 
buying and manufacturing in the Latin 
American countries as they found their mar- 
kets increasing. A plant has been in opera- 
tion in Mexico for some time now, another 
plant is being built in Venezuela. While he 
is waiting for his own plant in Venezuela to 
be completed, the manager of the Venezuela 
branch told me that he is buying his products 
for sale in Venezuela from the company's 
branch in Mexico. 

When questioned separately, the managers 
in each country revealed that they employed 
only local help, bought everything they could 
locally such as cartons, labels, other pack- 
aging and operative requirements, They used 
the local newspapers, plus radio and televi- 
sion where it was available and were doing 
‘everything possible to become a part of the 
community and country in which they oper- 
ated. 

The Johnson Co. has found that their good 
conduct and manners in the countries where 
they manufactured, packaged, and sold their 
products has paid off in good business -for 
their enterprise.. This is a lesson that a few 
other United States businesses in Latin 
America could do well to learn and practice. 

For over 10 years now, this writer has been 
commenting on the fact that if United States 
businessmen and tourists would practice the 
same good manners in Latin American coun- 
tries as they do in their own communities the 
reactions they receive would be surprisingly 
different in warmth and reception.. What 
most fail to realize is that in the names of 
North America, Central America, and South 
America there always appears the one big 
important word—America. The peoples of 
Latin America think of themselves as Ameri- 
cans too. 

When a company like Johnson & Son make 
it a policy to operate on this understanding 
their conduct just does not benefit their own 
business interests or the interests of the local 
people who participate in their activity— 
they are rendering a great service to coun- 
tries in which they operate and the United 
States by cementing the friendship and good 
will of all the great peoples in all the 
Americas. 

The Honorable ALEXANDER Wx. Senator 
in Washington representing the State of Wis- 
consin and ranking member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate was the speaker of the evening dur- 
ing the banquet that highlighted the John- 
son.conference said in part of his speech, “I 
am delighted to say that S. C. Johnson Co. 
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is one of our most inspiring examples of 
sound, step-by-step building of foreign mar- 
kets. In serving your own well-being, in 
serving your private good, you have also 
served the public good.” 

These few words from this important 
speech shows how clear thinking and far- 
sighted United States statesmen feel about 
the proper conduct of United States business 
interests in countries outside the United 
States. It is hoped that the people of Latin 
America understand that a herd of goats 
should not be judged by the few animals who 
do not measure up to standards. 


Address by Hon. John Sherman Cooper, 
of Kentucky, on Celebration of the 
Foundation of Ghana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the address 
I delivered at the Town Hall in New 
York City on the occasion of the inde- 
pendence of the new nation of Ghana, on 
March 6, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


We are here this evening to mark and to 
celebrate. an event of truly historical sig- 
nificance. Today, the people of a former 
colony, the Gold Coast, became the new na- 
tion of Ghana. 

During the past 12 years, many peoples 
have joined the family of nations—moved 
by the powerful forces of freedom which 
have swept across Asia, through the Middle 
East, and into Africa. 

But the establishment of Ghana has new 
significance in this development, and will 
undoubtedly strengthen the movement to- 
ward independence in Africa. For the people 
of Ghana are the first in Equatorial Africa 
to complete the transition from colonial 
status to full independence and sovereignty. 

For this transition, we must not fail to pay 
tribute to Great Britain and to her enlight- 
ened statesmen. Quietly, but faithfully, 
Great Britain is carrying out a policy of 
assistance in the development and inde- 
pendence of many of its formerly subject 
peoples. In a narrow sense, this has been 
described as the breakup of a great empire. 
But historically, it is the development of a 
greater system of world collaboration, based 
on freedom and justice. 

The new nation of Ghana bears the im- 
pression of England at her finest. And we are 
glad that Ghana has become the ninth link 
in the British Commonwealth, comprised of 
independent and democratic nations, united 
voluntarily in free association, and truly 
devoted to peace. 

Tonight, I do not want to subordinate the 
fact of Ghana’s independence, and the strug- 
gle of her people for independence and free- 
dom, to the world problems with which our 
country and the older free nations must 
deal. z $ 

Yet it is a fact that this day öf inde- 
pendence takes on added world significance 
when we contrast it with the fates of older 
nations in other parts of the world. 

In the nearly 12 years since World War II, 
the world has watched two main attitudes 
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toward colonialism. One has penetrated the 
belt of the world’s colonial areas in Asia and 
Africa, liberating hundreds of millions of 
people, and opening for those who have 
known little opportunity, new horizons of 
freedom and development. The other, radi- 
ating from the Soviet Union, has penetrated 
by force, ancient civilizations to the west 
and to the east which had long known inde- 
pendence, and had long contributed to hu- 
manity the fruits of their ancient cultures. 

The evolution of Ghana as a country fully 
free must forever stand in strong contrast 
to the revolution in Hungary 4 months 
earlier, which saw a great people once more 
subjected to domination and slavery. 

No matter how symbolic, no matter how 
representative Ghana may be in the long 
struggle of man to be free, Ghana stands at 
the commencement of the difficult task of 
building a new nation. It must be consid- 
ered, not as a model or as an ideal alone, 
but as a concrete instance of nearly 5 million 
people assuming the rights, and also the ob- 
ligations and problems, of independence. 

The tasks faced by the newly independent 
countries of Asia and Africa is immense, 
With a small body of trained civil servants, 
they must take over their governments and 
maintain political stability—and often in the 
face of bitter harassment of anti-democratic 
parties, whether Communist or extreme 
rightwing groups. 

Poverty, illiteracy and malnutrition are 
other forces against which the newly inde- 
pendent peoples will have to fight for a long 
time. 


Ghana's future has not been guaranteed 
success. Its problems, political, economic 
and social, are many. They will challenge 
the new Government and citizens of Ghana 
with unusual demands of patience, ingenu- 
ity, self-restraint, and mutual cooperation. 
But it is fortunate that in its political and 
economic resources, Ghana enters independ- 
ence under favorable auspices. 

Due to the wisdom and restraint of its 
leader, a great leader, as well as the under- 
standing of Great Britain, it has enjoyed for 
years a continuous, orderly, and peaceful de- 
velopment of parliamentary experience and 
constitutional processes, 

We are glad to read that Mr. Nkrumah, the 
first Prime Minister, has noted the rich agri- 
cultural, mineral, and power resources of his 
country, which unite to produce a per capita 
annual income of $140 for its nearly 5 million 
people—high for an African nation, and ex- 
ceeding the combined per capita incomes of 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 

Ghana presents also a challenge to her 
friends in the community of free nations— 
to offer sympathetic interest and assistance. 
Just as we, as a young and weak United 
States of America, looked to our friends in 
Europe, so let us now stand ready to lend 
assistance to our newest and youngest 
neighbor. 

It is a real challenge to our wisdom and 
understanding. For if our interest and 
friendship are to be valued by Ghana, we 
must accept, without question, that Ghana 
is an equal in the family of nations—free to 
develop its own democratic forms, institu- 
tions, and policies. 

This is sometimes difficult for us to do. 
We must remember that newly independent 
countries, having won statehood, are jealous 
of independence. They want first to keep it, 
to strengthen it, to make it secure. It is 
difficult for them to agree that decisions af- 
fecting their country shall be predetermined 
by stronger powers. And they desire to 
achieve some measure of economic self-suf- 
ficlence—a freedom, as they see it, from eco- 
nomic as well as political colonialism. 

This policy is fundamentally one of self- 
interest, based on the need for internal sta- 
bility and peace over a period of years. It is 
similar to the policies that guided the United 
States in the early years of our independence. 
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I am sure that governmental statements on 
independence and freedom have little mean- 
ing for millions of people throughout the 
world if those statements ignore the issue of 
colonialism. 

The fight against colonialism is an integral 
policy of every Asian and African country. 
Only yesterday the new Prime Minister of 
Ghana told the final session of the Gold 
Coast Assembly that his Government would 
seek to help all African peoples in their pur- 
suit of freedom and social progress. 

It always comes as a shock to us when our 
attitude toward colonialism is questioned. 

The United States has declared again and 
again its commitment to the principle that 
all peoples should be free, and I believe that 
our history—immediate, as well as distant— 
shows that sustained purpose, 

The United States is one of the few large 
powers which has no colonies—and it seeks 
none. In those cases in which the full power 
to make a decision lay in our hands, the 
decision was made for independence. This 
is true with respect to Cuba, the Philippines, 
and Puerto Rico, which refused full inde- 
pendence. 

We spoke and acted with others for In- 
dian and Indonesian independence. And 
surely the world knows our great sacrifice 
for Korean independence. 

Since World War II, we have been deeply, 
sometimes violently, involved in a world 
struggle between two great centers of power. 
The goals of this struggle have been the 
peace and freedom of all mankind—nothing 
less. 

I believe it is only fair to admit that this 
issue has influenced our relationship with 
our allies—some of whom are colonial pow- 
ers—and that we have been required to direct 
our immediate efforts to what we have be- 
lieved was an attack on our security and 
the very concept of world freedom. 

I would point out also that it may well be 
that the resolution of our own country and 
other free nations has guaranteed for many 
newly independent countries an opportunity 
for peaceful development. 

One of the major criticisms directed 
against the United States is that it does not 
put sufficient pressure on its allies to relin- 
quish their colonies. 

It is true philosophically as Gandhi said, 
“There is no such thing as slow freedom” 
and that “all birth takes place in a moment.” 

Nevertheless, the United Nations, includ- 
ing former colonial peoples in the United 
Nations, recognized that in some cases inde- 
pendence is an evolutionary process—as it 
set up a trusteeship council for the non- 
self-governing territories. The record will 
show that our country has adhered to this 
spirit in the United Nations. Ghana Itself 
is an example of this process. 

Despite our record, however, the United 
States is faced with the continuing problem 
of convincing the Asian and African peoples 
of our genuine support. 

I would suggest that we apply to this 
evolutionary policy, called gradualism— 
wherever it is employed—a condition for our 
support. This test resides in whether it is 
being used to promote independence, step 
by step, or whether it is employed as a cloak 
to prolong colonial domination and deny the 
advance of freedom. 

To our friends in Asia and Africa, we must 
point out that a true test of a great power's 
attitude toward independence and freedom 
is whether it strives to cooperate, and to aid 
new countries to hold their newly won in- 
dependence, or like Soviet Russia, fasten on 
them a new control and domination. 

There is a final point which bears deeply 
upon the attainment of understanding and 
sympathy between our country and Ghana 
and indeed on our influence for world free- 
dom. 

It is the issue of racial discrimination. 
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I see here, as I know you must see, a 
parallel between the international issue of 
colonialism and racism—and the work of 
full civil rights and desegregation going on 
here. There is a grave obligation on our 
Government, and the people of this country, 
who subscribe to the principle of freedom 
and constitutional processes to see that the 
positive, effective steps are taken without 
delay to remove discrimination and to assure 
the full freedom of all our people. 

This is true as a matter of justice and 
humanity at home. It is also necessary if 
we are to be able to communicate real mean- 
ing to our leadership in the world. We must 
have faith in the full practice of freedom 
at home if we are to Have influence in its 
growth in other countries. That is the 
reason that I emphasized at the be; 
of this speech, the challenge of freedom. 

The announced objective of our foreign 
policy is not peace alone but peace with 
justice and freedom. We distinguish our 
policy from that of the Soviet Union, upon 
the ground that ours is based on some first 
principle—some ethical standards. If at 
times these standards do not seem to prevail, 
we believe it is nevertheless their formula- 
tion and the continuing effort to make them 
effective, that holds peaceful nations to- 
gether, makes the world more civilized, and 
gives a gleaming hope of peace. Surely we 
cannot compromise our world standards by 
the failure to assure full freedom and justice 
at home to our own people. 

Iam glad that the President of the United 
States has sent to Ghana as his representa- 
tive the Vice President of the United States, 
to express the friendship of our country 
to the people and Government of the new 
state. 

It is an honor to meet with you tonight. 
While none of us bere speak in an official 
capacity, we believe that we represent our 
country’s tradition of freedom and express 
the sentiment of the people of the United 
States as we join you this evening to hail 
Ghana’s independence. Unfortunately, free- 
dom is not inevitable, or its spirit constantly 
irresistible. President Eisenhower, in a re- 
cent address, recalled the wise observation of 
the great Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“the irresistible comes to pass, through 
effort.” 

This then is the thought upon which I 
end—that we in the United States must 
practice freedom at home to encourage this 
exercise everywhere and help those coun- 
tries and those people who genuinely demon- 
strate our desire to be free. 

Through effort—our effort—joining with 
that of millions and hundreds of millions 
throughout the world, freedom can prevail. 
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HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 12, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the tran- 
script of the proceedings before a radio 
panel entitled “Reporters’ Roundup,” on 
April 8, 1957, on which I appeared. 
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There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Unrrep States SENATOR Kart E. MUNDT, RE- 
PUBLICAN, OF SOUTH DAKOTA, IS GUEST ON 
REPORTERS’ ROUNDUP RADIO PROGRAM FOR 
MONDAY, APRIL 8, 1957 
Senator Munpr is questioned on numerous 

newsmaking topics, including “What new 
legislation is needed to deal with abuses of 
power by labor union leaders?” “How can 
American labor unions protect themselves 
against rackets and racketeers?” “What evi- 
dence will the Senate Rackets Committee 
produce AFL-CIO Vice President 
Reuther?“ “Do you feel that most labor 
unions are run in an honest manner?” 
“When will the Senate investigate improper 
activities in management as well as labor 
fields?” “Is Postmaster Summerfield 
to blackmail Congress for postal funds?” 
“Have United States foreign-aid dollars been 
spent wisely for the future of American 
peace and prosperity?” “Should the admin- 
istration barter surplus United States prod- 
ucts for strategic goods from Russian satel- 
lites?” Do you think there still are Com- 
munists employed in governmental agen- 
cies?” 

Senator Munpr is questioned by well- 
known newsmen of the Washington press 
corps: Mr. Bill McGaffin, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News; and 
Mr. Donald O'Connor. Washington corre- 
spondent of the Detroit Times. This panel 
program is moderated by Robert F. Hurleigh, 
commentator and director of Mutual's News 
and Special Events Operations. 

Attached is a complete transcript of Re- 
porters’ Roundup radio, a weekly nationwide 
feature of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
This program is heard on some 584 Mutual 
affiliates from coast to coast, 9:30 p. m. 
eastern standard time, on the Mutual net- 
work. 

REPORTERS’ ROUNDUP 


(Guest: United States Senator Kar. E. 
Monor, Republican, of South Dakota. Mod- 
erator: Robert F. Hurleigh. Panel: Bill 
McGaffin, Chicago Daily News; Donald 
O'Connor, Detroit Times.) 

ANNOUNCER, Reporters’ Roundup, where 
bylines make headlines. In a moment hear 
United States Senator Kart E. Munopr, Re- 
publican, of South Dakota, answer questions 
fired at him by a panel of veteran reporters, 

Mr. HurieH. “What new legislation is 
needed to deal with abuses of power by 
labor union leaders?” 

Mr. O'Connor. “How can American labor 
unions protect themselves against rackets 
and racketeers?” 

Mr. McGarrm. “Do you feel that most 
labor unions are run in an honest manner?” 

Mr. HURLEIGH. The Senate's current inves- 
tigating committee fs doing an important 
job for the American people by exposing 
improper activities in labor and manage- 
ment fields. The Senate select committee's 
open investigation of Iabor racketeering has 
turned up a distressing situation which 
appears to be the beginning of extensive 
publie hearings concerning corruption and 
maladministration with labor and manage- 
ment. And, as the Senate select committee 
prepares to hold new hearings in Washington 
next week, AFL-CIO leadership is committed 
to its own drive to purge labor of undesira- 
bles holding positions of influence in mem- 
ber unions. Reporters’ Roundup guest 
tonight is a well-known member of the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor and Management Fields, 
He is United States Senator Kar. E. MUNDT, 
Republican of South Dakota. Senator 
Munor is one of the ranking Republican 
members of the Senate's powerful Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. He also 
serves as a member of the Senate Appropria- 
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tions and Agriculture and Forestry Commit- 
tees. Senator Munnpr continues to rally 
nationwide public opinion on such vital 
public affairs issues as created by the cur- 
rent investigations conducted by the Senate 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
Labor and Management—on which Senator 
Munpr serves. Senator Munpr received a 
master’s degree from Columbia University 
in 1927. He served in the United States 
House of Representatives for 10 years before 
he was elected to the Senate in 1948. Sena- 
tor Munpr was reelected to the Senate in 
1954. And now, our guest is ready. 

ANNOUNCER. Reporters’ Roundup, which 
comes to you transcribed from the Senate 
Radio Gallery in your Nation's Capitol, is 
presented by the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem as part of its public service programing 
to stimulate interest in current public affairs 
issues. Reporters’ Roundup is devoted to 
encouraging a desire in all Americans to 
listen, read, and think more about public 
affairs. When the American people inform 
themselyes from sources of their own choos- 
ing, they make wise decisions. May the 
opinions you will now hear expressed by our 
guest prompt you to further thought. Our 
guest is United States Senator Karu E. 
Muwnoprt, Republican, of South Dakota. Sen- 
ator Munopr is prepared to answer the chal- 
lenging questions of this panel of well- 
known and able reporters; Mr. Bill McGafiin, 
Washington correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News; and Mr. Donald O’Connor, 
Washington correspondent of the Detroit 
Times. Your moderator, Robert F. Hurleigh, 
commentator and director of Mutual’s News 
and Special Events. 

Mr. HuRLEIGH. And now, Mr. McGaffin, 
let's have the first question for Senator 
MUNDT. 

Mr. McGarrin. Senator Munot, there has 
been quite a sharp exchange between Sen- 
ator McCartHy and Walter Reuther, the 
union leader. You recall that Senator Mc- 
CarTHY said a few days ago that the Senate 
Rackets Committee investigation of Reuther 
would produce information that would 
make Beck, and I quote, “smell like the attar 
of roses.” Mr. Reuther, in reply to that, 
accused Senator McCartny of “trying to run 
interference” for teamsters' boss, Dave Beck. 
What do you think of that exchange, sir? 

Senator Munor. Well, I’ve been reading 
about it, and it seems like it’s acrimonious 
enough to attract a lot of interest. I don't 
know anything about the merits of the pros 
and cons of the running debate which is 
going on between Reuther and MCCARTHY. 
McCartHy did announce one day in the 
committee that he had done some independ- 
ent investigating of some of the unions 
headed by Walter Reuther and asked the 
Chair to call an executive committee meet- 
ing to present his evidence, which the Chair 
has agreed to do. The meeting has not yet 
been held so I know nothing about what 
facts Senator McCarrny may have in that 
area, 

Mr. McGarrin. Well, Senator, on today’s 
news ticker there was a story out of Atlantic 
City quoting Mr. Reuther as saying that he 
had been advised by Mr. MCCLELLAN that the 
committee had found no basis for investiga- 
tion of the UAW. Do you know anything 
about that? 

Senator Munot. I think that dealt with 
one particular facet, Mr. Mean, of the 
investigation which had to do with the man 
who had been buying all the clothes, furni- 
ture, etc., for Dave Beck, and Mr. Shefferman 
had answered a question asked by some 
member of the committee as to whether he 
had done that for other labor unions and in 
that connection Mr. Reuther’s name was 
brought in. I interpreted Senator McCieL- 
LAN’s statement to be that they found noth- 
ing in that particular transaction improp- 
erly involving Mr. Reuther. 
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Mr. O'Connor. You have no personal 
knowledge then, Senator, of any information 
the committee might have against the UAW? 

Senator Munpt. None except that there is 
before the committee a considerable and 
growing body of evidence in connection with 
the so-called Kohler strike out in Wisconsin, 
which I believe does involve one of Mr. 
Reuther’s unions. 

Mr. O'Connor. Senator, do you think that 
labor has taken the findings of the commit- 
tee to date seriously enough to the extent 
that it has shown a willingness to clean its 
own house where corruption does exist? 

Senator MuNDT. Yes; I think that willing- 
ness has been manifest in a majority of the 
labor unions. I would not want to say that 
universally they have agreed to clean their 
own house nor am I at all certain that union 
members have the capacity to clean their own 
house without the helping hand of the Gov- 
ernment enacting some new legislation, but, 
in the main, I would say, American unionism 
has demonstrated a desire to cooperate with 
appropriate steps to clean its house. 

Mr. O'Connor. Do you think that is a di- 
rect result of the committee investigation, 
sir? 

Senator MunDT. Les. I think that its ex- 
pression certainly—it, referring to the labor 
union movement—that its expressions in this 
connection have grown out of the hearings 
and the investigations. It is also true that 
within the labor union, such as this bakery 
union ruckus right here locally, there have 
been some indications that some officers 
within the union were desiring to clean it up 
but I am certain that there has been a great 
momentum given this whole movement by 
the committee hearings. 

Mr. MeGarrix. Senator, what is going to 
happen to Dave Beck, in your opinion? 

Senator Munprt. At the moment, Mr. Mc- 
Gaffin, I think the major difficulties confront- 
ing Dave Beck are outside of our committee 
room and are in two fields; one of them very 
definitely involving his troubles with the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and I think they are 
going to bring into the purview of their 
authority his financial transactions, his in- 
come-tax reports, and, of course, that will be 
adjudicated in conformity with justice be- 
fore the courts, but he is certainly in trouble 
in that area. The other area of difficulty 
with which he finds himself surrounded now 
I think is within the American trade union 
movement itself, where his associates in 
other unions and some of his associates in 
the teamsters union have frowned very dis- 
approvingly upon his repetitious use of the 
fifth amendment and his failure to make 
disclosures when he appeared before our 
committee. Now those two areas of difficulty 
are immediate and urgent and are on Mr, 
Beck's doorstep right now. Our committee, 
of course, is also continuing its investiga- 
tions of his activities and it is entirely pos- 
sible that some time later we'll have Mr. Beck 
before us again. 

Mr. McGarrin. To get back to Reuther for 
a minute. Mr. Reuther, according to the news 
dispatches, said that if the committee didn’t 
call him he would insist on coming to testify 
before it. Do you know whether there are 
any plans to call Walter Reuther any time 
soon? 

Senator Murr. Well, as I said in connec- 
tion with the Kohler matter, I presume that 
Mr. Reuther will be a witness in that area 
when, as, and if we actually get it into the 
stage of an open hearing, and certainly if 
Mr. Reuther or any other well-known labor- 
union leader makes the request to appear 
before our committee our response will be 
affirmative. 

Mr. O'Connor. Senator Munnt, Dave Beck's 
Washington attorney, Arthur Condon, who 
appeared with him at the hearings, claims 
that Leonard Hall, the former chairman of 
the Republican Party, solicited Beck’s as- 
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sistance in the 1956 presidential election. 
Do you know, sir, whether this is true? 

Senator Munopr. No; I do not. I have read 
that exchange of opinion on the part of Mr. 
Condon and Mr. Hall; one says “Yes” and 
one says “No.” I know nothing about it 
whatsoever. I can say only that as far as 
my relationship with the two campaigns go 
and in 1952 I was serving as director of the 
Republican speaking program for Eisen- 
hower-Nixon, and in 1956 heading the truth 
squad, that as far as my personal knowledge 
goes, no requests were made by Mr. Hall 
of Mr. Beck, but I don’t know all of the 
facts that may have developed in the course 
of the campaign. 

Mr. O'Connor, Well, Mr. Hall, of course, 
today denied that he had ever solicited Mr. 
Beck's financial assistance. He admitted 
that he had talked to Condon and that they 
probably had talked about politics. Do you 
think, however, that this exchange, which is 
in the newspapers, will affect Mr. Hall's fu- 
ture? He has been rumored as a candidate 
for Governor of New York. 

Senator Munpt. No, I do not; because I 
think it's quite logical that any national 
chairman in the course of a campaign is 
solicitous to secure whatever support he can 
and if it were true—and Mr. Hall says it 
is not true—but if Mr. Hall had requested 
Mr, Condon, as a friend to Mr. Beck, to sup- 
port the Republican candidacy, at that time 
none of the evidence which is now before 
us was before him, so I see nothing improper 
about such a request, had it been made. 

Mr. McGarrin. Well, Senator, there was 
another matter that came out toward the 
close of the campaign. You recall the Brooks 
subcommittee, which was investigating the 
Government nickel plant in Nicaro, Cuba, 
and the construction of an addition to that 
plant. And, testimony was given before 
that subcommittee to the effect that Mr. 
Hall had—1 believe the charge was that he 
had indulged in a shakedown of a contractor 
to get him to contribute to the Republican 
campaign, and one of the Congressmen, after 
listening to this testimony, said, “Well, if 
this testimony is true, Len Hall should be in 
jail,” and we've wondered what you think 
about the charge and whether you think that 
might have something to do with the fact 
that Mr. Hall didn't get a spot in the Cabinet 
as many people thought he would. 

Senator Munpr. I remember the charge 
which came during the latter days of the 
campaign which I interpreted at the time 
as one of these last-minute political roar- 
backs which sometimes come. I remember 
what Mr. Hall said in response. He said, It's 
a lot of poppycock; there's no truth to it; I'll 
be happy to come down and appear before 
the committee if they will call me after the 
campaign is over. If this is a ruse simply to 
make me immobile during the campaign, 
I'm not going to fall for that political 
trickery.” He offered to appear before the 
committee afterward. I think it speaks very 
eloquently that the subcommittee has not 
called him since the election, I am sure it 
had nothing to do with Mr. Hall’s not get- 
ting an appointment from the White House 
because I know Mr. Hall pretty well person- 
ally and he has told me that he has never 
been an applicant for any such appointment 
and knows of no appointment in the Fed- 
eral Government that he, at the moment, 
would be willing to accept. 

Mr. O'Connor. Senator, you have held 5 or 
6 weeks of hearings, I believe, on the team- 
sters union. Where do we go from here? 

Senator Moxpr. Scranton, Pa., starting 
next week, except we don’t go to Scranton. 
Scranton comes to Washington. The hear- 
ings deal with the situation in Scranton. 

Mr. O'Connor. What specifically in Scran- 
ton are you going to investigate? 

Senator Munor. It is going to involve the 
general area of the construction industry 
and perhaps indirectly again the team- 
sters, but the whole area of improper activi- 
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ties in the construction industry in the area 
of Scranton, Pa. 

Mr. O’Connor. You were quoted today, 
Senator, as having said that the labor rack- 
ets committee will soon investigate dis- 
honest management and dishonest labor 
unions in the construction industry in New 
York. 

Senator MUNDT. That is correct. That is 
going to follow the rather brief hearings we're 
having in connection with the Scranton situ- 
ation which I don’t believe will carry us much 
beyond 10 or 15 witnesses and we should be 
able and we hope to be able to conclude be- 
fore the Easter recess. After the Easter re- 
cess, then we come to the New York-Man- 
hattan Island situation. 

Mr. O’Connor. We have heard a lot about 
dishonest labor leaders so far, Senator. What 
type of dishonesty do you expect to find 
among management connected with labor? 

Senator Munpr. We know what we're going 
to find in the New York City-Manhattan area 
because before the select committee was cre- 
ated our regular Senate investigating sub- 
committee, which Senator MCCLELLAN also 
heads and on which I serve, had a number of 
witnesses from the New York City-Manhattan 
area involving the construction industry, and 
the kind of dishonest practice we discovered 
there was this. That dishonest contractors 
would make special under-the-table deals 
with dishonest labor leaders, so that in the 
competitive bidding for a housing project, 
for example, they could always underbid their 
competitor because the dishonest union 
leader would say, “If you'll underbid him and 
slip me a little money, we'll eliminate the 
welfare fund payment or some other fringe 
benefit payment,” so that the man who got 
gypped, of course, was the workingman who 
didn’t get all the benefits he expected to get. 
The man who profited primarily was the dis- 
honest contractor who got the job because he 
had an advantage in the bidding and the dis- 
honest union leader got the benefit of what- 
ever bribe was paid him by the dishonest 
management, * 

Mr. MeGarrix. Senator, is it possible that 
another phase of management that you 
might investigate is the unwarranted use of 
expense accounts for entertainment em- 
ployed by management? 

Senator Muxpr. Yes; I think that is cer- 
tainly possible. We have had within the 
last 2 weeks the interesting beginnings of 
some evidence which would lead us in the 
direction of believing that in certain man- 
agerial groups, certain corporations—prob- 
ably not the great gigantic corporations— 
but in smaller corporations that there has 
been a tendency to misuse stockholders’ 
money and stockholders’ funds, much in 
the same manner that the evidence 
leads us to believe Dave Beck misused 
the dues paid by the union members. 
Since we are authorized by the act to study 
improper practices in labor and management 
or labor or management, it is certainly 
within the realm of possibility that this kind 
of evidence will be firmed up sufficiently to 
justify some investigation in that area. 
There is this important difference which I 
should point out, because our responsibility 
essentially is in the direction of the public 
interest. In the field of the union, you have 
a situation where a man, in order to get a 
job to support his family, must join a union. 
Then, to belong to the union he has to pay 
compulsory fees and dues for the various 
kinds of fringe advantages he gets, so he 
has no choice but to belong to the union 
or not support his family. A stockholder 
in a corporation has a lot more independ- 
ence, He can buy stock or sell it. He doesn't 
have to stay in the corporation if he believes 
something dishonest is going along. So, 
while we would be interested in correcting 
those dishonest practices either place, our 
major public responsibility obviously is in 
the field of compulsory unionism, where @ 
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man has to belong to a union, has to sub- 
ject himself to the improper practices in 
order to have a job to support his family. 

Mr. McGarrry. Well, what other field of 
management, Senator, do you think you 
might investigate? You mentioned the 
example of dishonest contractors. 

Senator MUNDT. Yes. Well, we're not pre- 
pared, of course, to list the whole series of 
areas in which we might go, but the con- 
tracting industry seems to lend itself espe- 
cially to that kind of investigation. There's 
another area which deals with such things 
as garbage collection, places where unions 
or associations of garbage collectors or what- 
ever you call them make some kind of a 
contract to get an exclusive right or privi- 
lege to do a certain thing in the city, and 
then management, call it if you will city 
management, or politicians at the local 
level—there’s a great opportunity for graft 
and corruption in that area. 

Mr. O'Connor. Senator, if I may change 
the subject for a minute here, it is reported 
that the United States has threatened to cut 
off the Hungarian escapee program, that is, 
bringing the Hungarians into this country, 
which supposedly is causing a lot of suicides 
and frustration among the Hungarians 
awaiting entry here from Austria. Do you 
think the escapee program should be con- 
tinued and will Congress do anything 
about it? 

Senator Munpr. Well, I don't think the 
esca should be continued in- 
definitely and without limit, if that is your 
question. Whether we should cut it off on 
a particular day or at any particular number 
I would want to see a lot of evidence to 
know what answers I would consider appro- 
priate for that. But if the question is, 
should we go on with an unlimited program, 
my answer is, I don't think so, 

Mr. O'Connor. No, sir, that isn't the intent 
of my question. It’s, should we cut it off 
now. 

Mr. McGarrin. Senator, there are about 
if I may cut in here, Don—there are about, 
I believe, 30,000 refugees who have made it 
out of Hungary and are sitting in camps in 
Europe, and that is where the wave of sui- 
cides started at the report from here that 
no more were going to be admitted to the 
United States. Those people are sitting out 
there on a limb in a very bad spot. Also, I 
think many thousands of the refugees who 
came into this country on a payroll status 
have had no assurance from Congress that 
their status will be regularized, and they 
are getting 

Senator Munopr. Yes, well, that, of course, 
gets into two different areas. I am confident 
that those who are here now and who are 
legitimately here and appropriately here 
and justify their being here because they 
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are honest political refugees, that they will 
be given continuous haven in this country. 
Now, from the standpoint of those who are 
still over there and wanting to get here, I 
think we will insist on our original under- 
standing, and that was that the United 
States would take its share, not all of them, 
but its share. I'm sure we'll make exceptions 
in that direction from the standpoint of the 
importance of reuniting families where you 
have people over there whose wives may be 
here, whose parents may be here, or whose 
intimate members of the family are already 
here, I'm sure we will adjust things so that 
they can continue to come. 

Mr. McGarrin. Well, what would you re- 
gard as a fair share for the United States? 

Senator Munnprt. Well, of course, that is a 
pretty difficult thing to put down in mathe- 
matical terms. It’s a question of surveying 
what has been done by the other recipient 
countries, the other countries which are able 
to absorb refugees, which have the same dis- 
position toward communism that we have, 
and I think it is something which, on bal- 
ance, you have to study very carefully, and I 
wouldn't be able to give you an off-the-cuff 
answer as to the exact number of refugees I 
would consider to be fair. 

Mr. O'Connor. Senator, a quick question 
before we go off. Do you think Postmaster 
General Summerfield is trying to blackjack 
Congress into giving him more money by 
threatening to cut the mail services? 

Senator Mundt. I prefer to use the word 
“nudge.” I think he’s trying to nudge Con- 
gress in that direction and that probably if 
Congress does not make the funds available 
he will have to carry out his program of 
reducing some of the postal service. 

Mr. HurrercH. Im sorry, gentlemen, but I 
am going to have to cut in here. Our board 
of judges has selected the prize-winning 
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broadcast. In a moment, Senator MUNDT is 
going to answer these questions. Stand by 
for the names of the winners. 

And now, Senator Murr, here are those 
prize-winning questions from our listeners, 

ANNOUNCER. Mrs, Belle L. Crawford, of 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. Hur.erGH. Do you think there are 
still Communists employed in governmental 
agencies?” 

Senator Munnpr. Yes; I am sure that there 
must be in the almost 2 million civilian em- 
ployees here and there some Communist who 
has not yet been discovered and disclosed, 
but I am equally confident that they have 
been reduced to a very small minimum and 
that everything that the FBI and that in- 
ternal security can do is being done to 
eradicate them, so I would not think that 
they are in important places today or having 
any great impact in the formation of public 
policy. 
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ANNOUNCER. Mrs. Sidney Armstrong, of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. HURLEIGH. “Have United States foreign 
aid dollars been spent wisely for the future 
of American peace and prosperity?” 

Senator Munpr. I would say some of them 
have and some of them have not. Certainly 
we have not thrown away all of our foreign 
aid; a lot of it has been used judiciously and 
wisely and constructively and inevitably in 
developing the great kind of bureaucracy- 
that has to distribute these dollars abroad 
much of it has also been used wastefully, and 
as a member of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, I'm one of those who this 
year proposes to squeeze out as much of that 
waste and eliminate as much of the useless 
expenditure as is possible. 

ANNOUNCER. Miss Mary Philips, of Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Mr. HURLEIGH. “Should the administration 
barter surplus United States products for 
strategic goods from Russian satellites?” 

Senator Munpt. I don't think I could 
answer that one categorically yes or no. My 
disposition is to lock with pretty much of a 
jaundiced eye on any such barter arrange- 
ments with satellite countries, but I would 
not be prepared to say I want to slam the 
door entirely against consideration of such 
conceivable exchanges. In my opinion we 
would have to balance each transaction in 
relation to how it answers this criterion: 
Does such an exchange benefit the free 
world? Is it serving the self-interest of the 
United States? Will it do more to preserve 
freedom than to promote Communism? If 
those answers could be given so as to benefit 
the American side, I would say such ex- 
changes might be justified, but if in any re- 
mote respect they tended to strengthen the 
other side rather than our side, I think we 
should stay completely away from them. 

Mr. HuRrLEtGH. I want to thank United 
States Senator Kart E. Munpt, Republican, 
of South Dakota, for being our guest on 
Reporters’ Roundup, which came to you 
transcribed from the Senate Radio Gallery 
in your Nation's Capitol. And, my thanks, 
too, to the reporters on our panel: To Mr. 
Bill McGaffin, Washington correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News, and Mr. Donald 
O'Connor, Washington correspondent of the 
Detroit Times. 

ANNOUNCER. This broadcast of Reporters’ 
Roundup will make news because its guest, 
United States Senator Kart E. MUNDT, Re- 
publican, of South Dakota, faced questions 
which are asked by most Americans. Next 
week, and each week thereafter, Reporters’ 
Roundup will seek out the top news and the 
man who makes it. You'll get the story 
behind the headlines as our guest answers 
the questions of Robert F. Hurleigh and a 
panel of veteran reporters. This is Jaffray 
Ford speaking. 


